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The  meaning  of  the  elections.  How  the  candidates  were 
judged  by  their  war  record.  The  fate  of  the  Pacifists  and 
the  new  situation  in  Ireland  (p.  3). 

The  Peace  Bell.  Father  Thurston  tells  the  story  of  the 
Angelus  (p.  4). 

The  names  of  the  twelve  Catholic  members  returned  by 
British  constituencies — nine  Unionists,  two  Labour,  and  one 
Irish  Nationalist.  Notes  on  the  new  members  (p.  6). 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  the  Vicar  of  Longthorpe. 
What  the  Bishop  said  to  the  Vicar,  and  what  the  Vicar 
thought  of  the  Bishop.  “ Neither  a godly  admonition  nor  a 
godly  judgment  ” (p.  6). 

How  the  centenary  of  the  “ Venerabile  ” was  celebrated 
in  Rome.  Mgr.  Prior’s  sermon  (p.  15). 

The  problem  proposed  to  Konig  by  Reamur : — “ To  find 
the  construction  of  a hexagonal  prism  terminated  by  a 
pyramid  composed  of  three  equal  and  similar  rombs,  such 
that  they,  solid  may  be  made  of  the  least  quantity  of 
materials.”  How  it  was  solved  by  the  bees,  and  how 
Konig’s  error  may  have  saved  many  a ship  from  disaster 
(P-  9)- 


CHRONIC'  E OF  THE  WEEK 


The  situation  in  Berlin  continues  to  be  troubled  and 
obscure,  and  any  chance  spark  may  produce  a conflagration. 
Last  week  there  was  fighting  in  the  streets,  but  it  seems  to 
have  had  very  little  political  significance.  A large  body  of 
sailors  had  arrived,  and  used  the  Imperial  Palace  as  bar- 
racks. They  had  come  to  Berlin  not  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  but  simply  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  arrears 
of  wages.  When  they  were  told  to  clear  out  of  the  Palace 
they  refused  to  go.  Then  troops  were  called  in,  and  stiff 
fighting  ensued.  In  the  end  the  sailors  gave  in,  but  appa- 
rently only  after  securing  a promise  that  the  troops  which 
had  attacked  them  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  city.  Yhe 
immediate  political  result  was  the  resignation  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Government  representing  the  Independent 
Socialists.  The  Times  correspondent,  writing  immediately 
after  the  fighting,  says  “ The  conflict  seems  to  have  ended 
in  something  like  a draw.  Both  sides  claim  the  victory. 
The  seamen  have  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Palace  on  certain 
conditions,  which  the  Government  has  accepted.  But  this 
result  in  no  way  reflects  the  actual  relative  strength  of  the 
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parties.  Ebert’s  strength  is  overwhelming,  as  would  appear 
at  once  if  he  were  not  so  determined  as  he.is  to  govern  with 
a minimum  of  force  until  the  National  Assembly  gives  him 
full  constitutional  authority  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
At  present  he  can  only  act  in  the  name  of  the  Workmen’s 
and  Soldiers’  Councils,  whose  nominee  he  is.  At  the  same 
time,  he  feels  himself  so  strong  in  consciousness  of  the 
support  of  nine-tenths  of  the  German  people  that  he  believes 
it  unnecessary,  and  therefore  wrong,  to  shed  blood  to  sup- 
press a movement  which  in  his  view  is  really  insignificant.” 
This  at  any  rate  is  a hopeful  view.  A few  weeks  will  suffice 
to  test  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 


While  there  is  at  least  comparative  quiet  in  Western 
Europe,  there  is  sporadic  fighting  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  In  Poland  the  arrival  of  M.  Paderewski  in  Posen 
has  been  the  signal  for  fighting  in  the  streets.  The  great 
pianist,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men by  storm,  in  reply  to  a deputation  of  the  Poles  of 
Posnania,  declared  that  the  hour  had  struck  which  was  to 
see  Poland  once  more  great-  and  free  and  mistress  of  her 
own  ports.  This  declaration  was,  of  course,  received  with 
enthusiastic  cheers,  and  the  streets  resounded  with  the 
shouts  of  the  crowds.  At  this  point  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  German  Soldiers’  Council  explained  to  M.  Paderewski 
that  he  must  not  stay  in  Posen,  but  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  his  journey  to  Warsaw.  M.  Paderewski  replied 
that  for  the  present  he  was  going  to  stay  in  Posen.  Mean- 
while his  adherents  had  raised  the  flag  of  Poland  and  those 
of  the  Allies  over  the  Town  Hall.  German  soldiers  at  once 
proceeded  to  tear  down  the  flags,  and  in  their  turn  were 
attacked  by  Polish  troops— that  is,  by  ex-German  troops  of 
Polish  nationality.  After  an  engagement  in  the  streets 
which  lasted  for  some  hours,  the  Poles  appear  to  have 
remained  masters  of  the  situation.  At  Reval,  Esthonian 
troops  have  been  shipped  under  the  cover  of  a British 
squadron  and  landed  on  the  coast  between  Narva  and 
Rakvere,  to  take  the  invading  Bolshevist  forces  in  the  rear. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Bolshevist  force  now  invading 
Esthonia  is  only  the  vanguard  of  a much  larger  body  which 
the  Lenin  Government  has  prepared.  The  most  hopeful 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  Finland  is  showing  active 
sympathy  with  her  sister  republic  across  the  Gulf.  A corps 
of  volunteers  is  being  organized  to  assist  in  resisting  the 
Bolshevists,  and  Finland  is  lending  financial  assistance  to 
the  Esthonian  Government  for  the  same  purpose. 


M.  Clemenceau  has  once  more  triumphed  in  the  French 
Chamber.  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  regards  the 
present  alliance  between  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  and 
America  as  the  only  acceptable  beginning  of  a League  of 
Nations  : — “ Do  not  forget  that  France  is  in  a peculiarly 
difficult  situation.  She  is  the  nearest  country  to  Germany. 
America  is  far  off,  and  naturally  took  some  time  to  come 
to  us.  Great  Britain  came  at  once  at  the  call  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  and  that  is  the  thing  I wanted  to  say  especially 
to-day.  During  all  this  time  it  is  we  who  have  suffered ; 
it  was  our  men  who  were  mown  down,  our  towns  and 
villages  that  were  devastated.  It  has  been  said,  ‘ This  must 
not  occur  again.’  Quite  so;  but  how?  There  is  an  old 
system  which  appears  to  be  discredited  to-day;  nevertheless, 
I should  like  to  point  out  that,  if  we  had  had  such  a balance 
of  Powers  before  the  war,  that  if  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  had  declared  that  whoever 
attacked  one  of  them  would  have  to  expect  the  other  three 
to  assume  the  task  of  common  defence  ” — the  rest  of  the 
sentence  was  lost  in  the  applause  which  greeted  the  speaker 
from  every  part  of  the  Chamber.  At  the  close  of  the  speech 
the  Government  was  supported  by  398  to  93.  The  Premier 
was  followed  by  M.  Pichon,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Prim  e 
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Lvoff,  who  was  in  an  .adjoining  cell  to  that  occupied  by  the 
Imperial  family,  described  how  they  were  murdered.  He 
told  how  “ the  Bolshevists  had  made  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa, 
their  children,  and  their  suite  sit  side  by  side. ' There  in  that 
room  the  Bolshevists  throughout  the  night  stabbed  them 
with  their  bayonets,  and  in  the  morning  finished  them  off 
with  revolvers,  turning  the  whole  cell  into  a pond  of  blood.” 
After  describing  the  reign  of  terror  now  prevailing  in 
Moscow  and  Petrograd,  he  pointed  out  that  France’s  ally, 
Russia,  had  abandoned  the  war  as  the  result  of  Bolshevism, 
which  had  torn  up  all  treaties  and  signed  a shameful  peace, 
which  the  Allies  in  their  turn  had  forced  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  to  tear  up.  Everything  that  had  been  done 
in  Russia  for  the  last  year  against  the  Bolshevists  had  been 
directed  against  the  Germans.  He  read  to  the  Chamber 
instructions  sent  by  M.  Clemenceau  to  the  French  generals, 
in  which  the  Prime  Minister  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
inter-Allied  action  was  aimed  at  protecting  the  Ukraine, 
Caucasus  and  Eastern  Russia  against  Bolshevist  invasion, 
and  to  form  and  maintain  a defensive  front  covering  those 
regions.  “ If,”  wrote  M.  Clemenceau,  “ any  offensive  effort 
should  become  necessary  to  achieve  the  destruction  of 
Bolshevism,  it  must  be  furnished  by  the  Russians  them- 
selves. It  is  important  that  the  Russians  should  realize  this 
necessity.  Our  help  has  but  the  aim  to  ensure  them  material 
superiority  over  the  Bolshevists.” 


President  Wilson’s  visit  to  this  country  has  come  and 
gone  ia  a blaze  of  enthusiastic  welcome  and  God  speed. 
From  his  arrival  at  Dover  on  Thursday  in  last  week  and 
his  meeting  with  the  King  at  Charing  Cross,  to  his 
departure  on  Tuesday,  his  time  was  absorbed  in  discussions 
of  high  political  matters  and  attendance  at  great  functions 
in  his  honour.  At  the  State  banquet  at  Buckingham  Palace 
on  Friday  evening,  the  King  happily  noted  the  significance 
of  the  historic  character  of  the  visit,  and  welcomed  the 
President  as  the  head  of  a mighty  Commonwealth,  bound 
to  us  by  the  closest  ties,  of  blood,  speech,  traditions  of 
free  self-government,  and  by  common  ideals  of  freedom 
and  peace.  In  reply,  the  President  said  that  America’s 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  was  measured  by  their 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  free  men  ; she  did  love 
freedom,  and,  he  believed,  unselfishly.  After  the  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the’  British,  French  and  Italian 
Governments,  “ I am  glad  to  say  that  I have  the  same 
conceptions  that  they  have  of  the  significance  and  scope 
of  the  duty  upon  which  we  have  met.”  On  Saturday, 
his  sixty-second  birthday,  Mr.  Wilson  was  presented 
with  an  address  in  the  Guildhall  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  was  afterwards  entertained  to  luncheon  in  the 
Mansion  House.  Both  occasions  were  marked  by  speeches 
which  were  in  no  sense  merely,  ceremonious.  In  the 
Guildhall,  Mr.  Wilson  laid  stress  on  the  sincerity  which 
had  marked  the  voice  of  welcome,  which  seemed  to  be 
less  a personal  welcome  than  the  voice  of  one  people 
speaking  to  another,  and  thrilled  with  the  consciousness 
of  a task  successfully  carried  out  in  common.  It  was  inter- 
esting, continued  Mr.  Wilson,  to  note  the  suggestion 
coming  from  every  quarter  that  “ there  must  be,  not  a 
balance  of  power,  not  one  powerful  group  of  nations  set 
off  against  another,  but  a single,  overwhelming,  powerful 
group  of  nations  who  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  peace 
of  the  world.”  In  his  conferences  with  the  Government 
he  had  found — -though  running  on  similar  lines — that  “ the 
key  to  the  peace  was  the  guarantee  of  the  peace,  not  the 
items  of  it;  that  the  items  would  be  worthless  unless  there 
stood  at  the  back  of  them  a permanent  concert  of  power 
for  their  maintenance.  That  is  the  most  reassuring  thing 
that  has  ever  happened  in  the  world.  The  thought  of  a 
League  of  Nations  had  been  called  academic  and  impracti- 
cable, but  was  now  the  object  of  the  practical  leading  minds 
of  the  world.  No  such  sudden  and  hopeful  union  of 
purpose  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  world  before.  Do 
you  wonder,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  in  common  with 
those  who  represent  you  I am  eager  to  get  at  the  business 
and  write  the  sentences  down?  I am  particularly  happy 
that  the  ground  is  cleared  and  the  foundations  laid,  for  we 
have  already  accepted  the  same  body  of  principles.  Those 
principles  are  clearly  and  definitely  enough  stated  to  make 
their  application  a matter  which  will  afford  no  fundamental 
difficulty.  And  back  of  us  is  that  imperative  yearning 
of  the  world  to  have  all  disturbing  questions  quieted,  to 
have  all  threats  against  peace  silenced,  to  have  just  men 
everywhere  coming  together  for  a common  object.  The 
people  of  the  world  want  peace  and  they  want  it  now,  not 
merely  by  conquest  of  arms,  but  by  agreement  of  mind.” 
At  the  American  Embassy  in  the  afternoon  Lord  Grey, 
Mr.  Asquith  and  others  presented  Mr.  Wilson  with  an 
address  from  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  to  which  Mr. 
Wilson  replied  briefly  but  warmly. 


Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  the  question  in  his  speech  at  the 
Manchester  Free  Trade  Hall  on  Monday,  when  he  pointed 
to  the  correlation  of  duty  and  right  which  is  the  equipoise 
and  balance  of  society  as  the  only  thought  which  could 
guide  us.  From  the  first  America  had  kept  free  of  con- 
nection with  European  politics.  Even  now  she  was  not 
interested  in  European  politics,  but  in  “ the  partnership 
of  right  between  America  and  Europe.  If  the  future  had 
nothing  for  us  but  a nfew  attempt  to  keep  the  world  at  the 
right  poise  by  a balance  of  power,  the  United  States  would 
take  no  interest,  because  she  will  join  no  combination  of 
power  which  is  not  a combination  of  all  of  us.  She  is 
not  interested  merely  in  the  peace  of  Europe  but  in  the 
peace  of  the  world.  And,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  settlement  that  is  just  ahead  of  us  something  more 
delicate  and  different  than  was  ever  attempted  before  is 
to  be  accomplished — a genuine  concert  of  mind  and  of 
purpose.”  For  the  difficulties  ahead  we  must  have  a 
machinery  of  friendship.  “ If  the  world  is  to  remain  a 
body  of  friends,  it  must  have  the  means  of  friendship,  the 
means  of  constant  friendly  intercourse,  the  means  of  con- 
stant watchfulness  over  the  common  interest,  not  rendering 
it  necessary  to  make  a great  effort  on  some  great  occasion 
to  confer  with  one  another,  but  to  have  an  easy  and  con- 
stant metfiod  of  conference,  so  that  troubles  may  be  taken 
when  they  are  little,  and  not  alloyed  to  grow  until  they 

are  big.”  

The  result  of  the  General  Election  is  soon  told.  The 
Coalition  swept  the  country.  The  Liberal  Opposition  is 
reduced  to  twenty-six  members.  Mr.  Asquith  and  all  his 
principal  lieutenants  were  defeated.  The  Pacifist  group 
was  “snowed  under.”  The  Labour  party  considerably 
improved  their  position,  and  those  of  its  former  members 
who  sided  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful. All  the  Ministers  retained  their  seats.  In  Ireland 
the  Sinn  Fein  candidates  carried  all  before  them.  The 
Nationalists  retain  only  six  seats.  The  Irish  Unionists  oome 
back  twenty-seven  in  number — an  increase  which  is  due  to 
the  additional  seats  allotted  to  Ulster  under  the  Redistribu- 
tion Act.  The  position  of  the  several  parties  in  the  new 
Parliament  is  as  follows  : — 

Coalition  ’• 

Unionists  

Liberals  

National  Democratic  1 
Non-Coalition  Parties  : 

Labour  ...  ...  . 

Unionists 

Liberals  

National  Party 
Independents,  &c. 

Sinn  Feinersfj... 

Irish  Nationalists 
Total  returned 

COALITION  MAJORITY 

* Kennington  to  be  counted. 


The  following  is  a detailed  analysis  of  the  returns, 
classified  according  to  Boroughs,  Counties,  and  Universi- 
ties : — 


Co. 

Lab. 

u. 

L. 

N.D.P. 

Ind. 

S.F. 

Nat. 

ENGLAND 
(492  Seats) 

London 

53 

2 

2 

3 

I 

Boroughs 

145 

20 

13 

3 

7 

4 

' 

Counties 

189 

22 

3 

12 

2 

2 

' ’ 

Universities 

7 

— 



‘ 

WALES 
(36  Seats) 

Boroughs 

5 

2 

2 

I 

I 

Counties 

16 

7 

I 



* 

Universities 

I 

— 

“ 

SCOTLAND 

(74  Seats) 
Burghs 

22 

5 

— . 

5 

— 

I 

— 

— 

Counties 

32 

I 

2 

2 

* 

I 

Universities 

3 

— * 

. 

IRELAND 
(105  Seats) 

8 

15 

II 

6l 

Boroughs 

Counties 

' ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Universities 

I 



2 

' * 

Total 

474 

59 

48 

26 

IO 

9 

73 

7 

irty 


3381 

136 i 484 

10J 


59 

48 

26 

2 

7 

73 

7 

! 706* 


222 


262 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


WHAT  THE  ELECTIONS  MEAN 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  won  a victory  at  the  polls  which  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  called  a khaki  election — and  in  a sense  that  is 
quite  true.  To  their  eternal  honour,  the  people  have 
judged  the  competing  candidates  not  by  their  promises 
on  the  hustings,  but  by  their  record  in  the  war.  The 
result  is,  in  the  first  place,  a vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Prime  Minister,  a vote  of  confidence  in  the  man  who, 
by  an  impatient  gesture,  took  the  reins  of  power  from 
the  fumbling  fingers  of  Mr.  Asquith,  and  translated  a 
policy  of  drift  and  “ wait  and  see  ” into  one  of  action 
and  audacity.  But  we  shall  best  understand  the  motives 
which  made  so  many  men  and  women  crowd  to  the  polls 
to  support  the  Coalition  if  we  note  the  fate  which  over- 
took each  and  every  member  of  the  Pacifist  group  in 
the  late  Parliament.  Not  one  escaped.  Some  of  them 
sought  safety  under  the  disguise  of  new  labels,  but  it 
availed  them  nothing  at  all,  for  the  electors  in  every 
constituency  tracked  them  down  and  pursued  them  till 
not  one  was  left.  This  feeling  that  candidates,  what- 
ever their  label  and  whatever  their  promises  for  the 
future,  should  be  judged  by  their  past  in  regard  to  the 
war,  was  so  truly  the  keynote  of  the  elections  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  set  out  the  names  of  the  whole  group, 
with  the  adverse  majorities  which  were  piled  up  against 
them — it  may  serve  as  an  awful  warning  : — 


P.  Snowdon 

16,802 

C.  P.  Trevelyan 

7,629 

D.  M.  Mason 

14.235 

J.  H.  Whitehouse  ... 

6,434 

J.  Ramsay  Mac- 

T. Richardson 

6,201 

donald  

14,223 

W.  C.  Anderson 

5.769 

R.  D.  Holt 

12,413 

R.  L.  Outhwaite 

5.329 

E.  T.  John  ... 

11,815 

A.  Ponsonby 

3.395 

Sir  J.  E.  Barlow  ... 

9, 1 *4 

H.  B.  Lees  Smith  ... 

2,227 

H.  G.  Chancellor  ... 

8,008 

F.  W.  Jowett 

753 

But  though  the  retribution  was  ruthless  it  was  also 
discriminating.  Though  some  of  the  most  notorious  of  j 
the  group  belonged  to  the  Labour  party,  that  was  in 
no  way  allowed  to  prejudice  the  chances  of  men 
belonging  to  the  same  party  whose  war  record  was 
good.  Such  well-known  Labour  leaders  as  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Roberts  and  Colonel  Will  Thorne  were 
returned  by  enormous  majorities.  The  electors  cared 
nothing  for  label  or  coupon — they  had  their  own  test. 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  leader  of  the  Labour  party,  could 
not  rightly  be  described  as  a Pacifist,  but  he  had 
wobbled  badly,  and  so  he  was  opposed  and  beaten,  and 
with  ridiculous  ease,  by  a man  of  his  own  party  whose  | 
war  record  was  above  suspicion.  Other  Labour  men  j 
who  went  down  before  candidates  belonging  to  the  little  j 
grouo  describing  itself  as  the  National  Democratic  : 
party  were  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Mr.  Jowett  and  j 
Mr.  Outhwaite. 

The  fate  of  the  Pacifists  also  overtook  all  the  leaders  j 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition.  They  were  judged  by  the 
people  and  condemned  because  it  was  thought  they  had  J 
not  waged  the  war  with  sufficient  energy  and  resolu-  | 
tion.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  East  Fife  is  a j 
phenomenon  which  stands  by  itself.  He  had  repre- 
sented the  same  constituency  for  three-and-thirty  years 
with  singular  distinction,  and  had  troops  of  friends 
there,  but  nothing  could  save  him.  Neither  the  ties  of 
personal  affection  nor  the  strong  bonds  of  party  faith- 
fulness could  make  men  forget  that  he  was  the  leader 
who  had  denied  at  Newcastle  that  there  was  any  want 


of  munitions,  though  at  that  very  moment  the  fight 
was  unequal  because  the  British  guns  were  being 
starved  through  the  shortage  of  shells.  And  the  defici- 
encies and  omissions  of  the  Liberal  leader  were  visited 
on  all  his  lieutenants.  The  Front  Bench  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  has  been  wiped  out  of  existence.  They  were 
not  only  defeated,  but  defeated  disastrously.  This 
aspect  of  the  elections  comes  out  strongly  if  we  note  the 
cases  in  which  ex-Ministers  were  engaged  in  a three- 
cornered  fight.  Mr.  McKenna,  Mr.  Runciman,  Mr. 
Samuel,  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood  and  Mr.  Tennant  were  all  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll,  with  a Coalition  and  a Labour  candidate  above 
them.  Indeed,  two  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  lieutenants,  Mr. 
McKinnon  Wood  and  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  had 
actually  to  forfeit  their  deposits  of  £150  because  they 
failed  to  get  an  eighth  of  the  recorded  votes.  The 
significance  is  apparent  when  we  remember  that  this 
penalty  was  devised  as  a means  of  discouraging  the 
candidature  of  freaks.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
member  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Administration  was 
successful  without  exception.  It  made  no  difference 
whether,  like  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Roberts,  they  were 
Labour  men,  or,  like  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Montagu,  were  Liberals,  or,  like  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  were  classed  as  Unionists.  They  all 
had  this  in  common  : that  they  had  worked  with  loyal 
devotion  to  help  the  Government  that  had  won  the  war 
— and  that  sufficed.  The  Labour  party  put  over  350 
candidates  into  the  field,  and  secured  the  return  of 
about  sixty.  Clearly  if  the  working  classes  of  the 
country  had  been  so  minded  they  could  have  returned 
a far  larger  number.  But  they  were  not  out  for  class 
interests  or  sectional  aims  : they  thought  first  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  men  who  had  saved  it.  In  that  sense 
it  was  a khaki  election. 

A curious  feature  of  the  election  was  the  defeat  of  all 
the  sixteen  women  who  offered  themselves  as  candi- 
dates in  Great  Britain.  They  represented  a variety  of 
parties,  but  none  of  them  were  officially  recognized  by 
the  Coalition.  Miss  Pankhurst,  however,  who  came 
nearest  to  success,  had  undoubtedly  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  Smethwick.  In  Ireland 
Madame  Markievicz  so  far  achieved  success  that  she 
was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  St.  Patrick’s  Division  of 
Dublin,  but  as  she  is  the  wife  of  a man  who  appears  to 
be  an  unnaturalized  alien,  she  is  ineligible.  In  other 
respects  the  elections  in  Ireland  are  remarkable.  The 
Nationalist  party  has  been  overwhelmed.  Outside  of 
Ulster  it  has  one  solitary  representative,  and  its  leader, 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  is  no  longer  in  Parliament.  The 
party  has  now  six  members — of  whom  Major  Redmond, 
to  whom  Waterford  was  faithful,  is  the  best  known. 
This  means  that  among  all  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  there  are  only  six  who  want  Home  Rule.  For 
the  victors  of  the  moment,  the  Sinn  Feiners,  refuse  to 
be  satisfied  even  with  self-government  of  the  Dominion 
type.  They  have  captured  seventy-three  seats,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  demand  “ an  inde- 
pendent Irish  Republic,  completely  separated  from 
Great  Britain,  as  the  only  acceptable  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question.”  But  while  the  party  which  marches 
under  the  banner  of  Secession  has  almost  destroyed  the 
Nationalists,  the  Unionists  from  Ulster  will  appear  in 
the  new  Parliament  in  considerably  increased  numbers. 
Before  the  dissolution  Ulster  was  represented  by  seven- 
teen Nationalists  and  sixteen  Unionists.  Now  the 
Unionists  hold  twenty-three  seats  out  of  thirty-eight. 
In  what  is  known  as  the  six-county  area  the  Unionist 
members  are  twenty-three,  as  against  three  Nationalists 
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and  four  Sinn  Feiners.  On  the  other  hand,  outside 
Ulster,  apart  from  Trinity  College,  the  only  seat  won 
by  the  Unionists  is  the  Rathmines  Division  of  Dublin 
County. 


THE  PEACE  BELL 


By  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.J. 


But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  Peace  Bell?  The 
question  is  a natural  one,  for  I am  not  aware 
that  this  designation  is  now  anywhere  retained,  or  even 
that  it  was  ever  in  common  use  in  the  British  Isles. 
During  the  later  middle  ages,  however,  the  “ Peace 
Bell  ” was  the  name  given  throughout  a great  part  of 
Europe  to  that  evening  and  morning  ringing  which  is 
familiar  to  us  English  Catholics  as  the  Angelus,  or 
to  Italians  as  the  Ave  Maria.  Our  High  Church 
friends,  who  during  the  last  four  years  have,  in  ever 
increasing  measure,  adopted  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus 
as  a sort  of  war  devotion,  have  been  imitating — more 
closely,  I fancy,  than  they  realize — the  practices  of 
distant  countries,  as  well  as  of  a bygone  age.  The 
Angelus,  beyond  doubt,  has  an  undeniable  and  ancient 
claim  to  be  treated  as  a Peace  Bell,  although  it  was 
probably  in  Germany  that  this  conception  took  firmest 
root.  But  at  this  particular  Christmas  season,  when 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  the  joy  of  all,  has  again  most 
wonderfully  turned  His  regard  upon  our  sullen  world, 
a few  words  perhaps  upon  the  historical  aspects  of 
this  tradition  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

It  is  commonly  and  correctly  stated  that  the  Angelus, 
in  the  exact  form  in  which  we  know  it  now,  cannot  be 
traced  much  farther  back  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A little  catechetical  work  in  Italian, 
published  at  Venice  in  1560,  ^appears,  so  far,  to  be  the 
earliest  source  known  to  contain  our  three  familiar 
versicles  ; but  even  this  supposes  that  the  Hail  Mary 
is  said  before  rather  than  after  each  versicle,  and  it 
makes  no  mention  of  the  collect  at  the  end.  A some- 
what more  official  sanction  for  our  present  rendering 
of  the  Angelus  is  provided  in  the  revised  Horce  Beatis- 
sirnce  Virginis  Marice  issued  under  Papal  authority  at 
Rome  in  1571.  None  the  less,  many  years  had  still  to 
elapse  before  the  practice  throughout  the  Catholic 
world  became  in  any  sense  uniform.  We  should  pro- 
bably be  justified  in  holding  that  individual  caprice  was 
not  "finally  excluded  until  the  now  universal  method 
of  saying  the  Angelus  was  indulgenced,  without 
reference  to  any  alternative  practices,  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIII  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
ringing  of  three  peals  upon  a bell  and  the  recitation 
of  three  Hail  Marys  by  the  faithful  had  come  into 
fashion,  both  at  sundown  and  in  the  early  morning 
and  even  at  mid-day,  long  before  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  earliest  clear  traces  of  the  combination  of 
these  two  elements  belong  to  the  time  of  St.  Bona- 
venture  and  are  probably,  as  we  shall  see,  Franciscan 
in  inspiration  ; but  that  special  aspect  with  which  we 
are  concerned  here  and  which  finds  in  the  evening  and 
morning  Ave  an  appropriate  occasion  to  pray  for  peace 
is  very  little  later  in  date.  The  earliest  use  of  the  term 
“Peace  Bell”  which  I have  come  across  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  municipal  records  of  St.  Omers, 
and  is  of  the  thirteenth  century.  No  practice  of  praver 
is  recommended  in  connection  with  it  and  the  “ vrede- 
cloke  ” or  “ cloke  de  pais  ” seems  to  be  simply  a local 
dcsignat'on  for  the  ringing  of  what  was  elsewhere 
known  as  the  ignitegium  or  curfew,  an  evening  bell 
which  marked  the  hour  when  the  wine  shops  had  to 
close  their  doors  and  all  honest  men  were  b:dden  to 
retire  to1  their  homes.  But  although  this  instance  may 
be  of  a purely  civil  order— a mere  police  regulation — 
we  very  soon  find  the  idea  of  peace  closelv  connected 
with  both  the  evening  and  morning  Ave  bell.  In  the 


Spanish  diocese  ot  Vich,  for  example, we  learn  that  “ in 
1322  was  introduced  the  ringing  oi  the  bell  at  night  fall, 
that  all  should  kneel  down  and  say  an  Ave  Maria  for 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  souls  and  bodies  ( pro  salute  et 
pace  animarum  et  corporum)  and  for  the  abundance  and 
preservation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.”  2 Equally  ex- 
plicit are  the  terms  used  in  a synodal  decree  of  Breslau, 
in  Silesia  (a.d.  1331),  by  which  it  is  ordered  that  “ each 
day  at  dusk  a bell  shall  be  tolled  three  times  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  diocese  that  all  the'  faithful,  may 
fall  on  their  knees,  invoking  the  grace  of  the  Mother 
of  Grace  and  reciting  the  Hail  Mary  for  the  good  state 
of  the  Church  and  the  peace  of  our  land.”3  At  Paris, 
to  take  a French  illustration,  a decree  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Sens,  in  1347,  offered  an  indulgence  to  those 
who,  at  the  hour  of  curfew  ( tempore  seu  hora  ignitegii), 
knelt  down  and  prayed  “ for  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
Church  and  kingdom,  and  for  peace,  for  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  and  the  royal  family.”  Earlier 
than  any  of  these  we  have  a curious  reference  to  an 
early  morning  bell  in  the  Chronicle  of  Parma,  under  the 
year  1317.  The  bell  seems  to  have  been  the  town  bell 
( campana  andanorum),  and  it  was  to  be  rung  with  a 
triple  peal,  apparently  to  indicate  the  hour  when  the 
labouring  classes  were  to  go  out  to  their  work ; but 
the  Bishop  of  Parma  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days  to  all  who  said  three  Paters  and  three  Aves  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell  “ if  they  offered  these  prayers  in 
honour  of  God  and  our  Blessed  Lady  that  He  would 
preserve  the  city  of  Parma  in  happy  peace  and  freedom ; 
and  this  bell  was  called  the  Peace  Bell  ” ( ut  conservet 
civitatem  Parmae  in  bona  pace  et  in  libertate ; et  vocata 
fuit  “ campana  pads  ”).4  Even  though  these  references 
to  peace  may  sometimes  seem  to  be  rather  a matter  of 
form  and  associated  with  other  intentions,  still  the 
number  of  occasions  upon  which  we  find  such  explicit 
mention  is  considerable,  and  even  where  it  is  lacking 
the  idea  is  often  latent  under  some  analogous  phrase. 
Thus  it  may  be  worth  while  to'  quote  the  terms  of  one 
of  the  earliest  known  episcopal-  decrees  of  this  nature, 
that  of  Ponce  de  Aquilanido,  Bishop  of  Lerida,  in 
Spain,  who  published  the  following  ordinance  in  1308. 
His  latinity  is  rather  involved,  but  this  is  what  he 
says  : — 

Moreover,  to  the  honour  of  the  most  Blessed  and  Glorious 
Virgin,  with  the  approval  of  the  holy  synod,  we  enact  that 
every  day  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  city  and  of  our 
diocese,  after  Compline  of  the  day,  sung  as  the  shades  of 
night  are  falling,  when  the  bell  is  tolled  or  pealed  for  a 
while  with  three  intervals,  and  all  faithful  Christians  hear- 
ing it  fall  upon  their  knees,  wherever  they  may  be,  sup- 
posing always  that  this  is  possible  and  decent,  saluting  three 
times  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  reciting  the  Ave  Maria  in  her 
reverence  and  honour,  in  order  that  she  who  is  our  Advocate 
may  intercede  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  her  Son,  for  all 
Christian  people,  that  He  may  shield  them  from  all  evil  and 
wickedness  and  bestow  health  of  body  and  soul,  We  in  such 
case  . . . grant  and  concede  an  Indulgence  of  forty  days  to 
all  who  are  truly  contrite  and  have  confessed  their  sins,  &c.s 

Undoubtedly  this  prayer  to  be  “ shielded  from  evil  and 
wickedness  ” refers  primarily  to  the  external  conditions 
of  life,  and  may  be  interpreted  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
prayer  for  peace.  Similarly,  in  England,  when  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  1399  reminded  his  countrymen  that 
England  was  the  dowry  of  Mary,  and  ordered  the  bell 
to  be  rung  in  the  early  morning  as  at  curfew  time, 
he  noted  as  the  intention  for  which  their  prayers  should 
be  offered  “ that  by  thus  imploring  the  clemency  of 
the  Eternal  Father  the  right  hand  of  His  heavenly  pity 
might  be  extended  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  our 
Lord  the  King,  who,  in  view  of  a longed-for  peace  (pro 
quietis  optatae  remedio),"  was  willing  to  do  all  in  his 
power,  & c. 

It  is  probably  true  that  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
confusion  involved  in  these  morning  and  evening  tell- 
ings. From  a manuscript  sermon  on  Indulgences  of 
one  of  the  Bridgettine  monks  of  Syon,  one  Father 


' Modo  breve  et  facile,  utile  et  necessario,  in  forma  di  dialogo, 
di  amoestrare  i fUtlmnli.  &c. , printed  by  G.  Giolito  Je  1‘errari, 
without  the  name  of  the  author. 


2 Villanueva,  Viage,  vi,  07. 

3 Hartzheim,  Concilia  Germaniae,  iv,  317. 
* Chronica  Parmensia,  p.  203. 

5 Villanueva,  Viage,  xvi,  323  and  157. 
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Simon  Winter,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1428, 
I may  take  the  following  passage  : — 

Furthermore  [says  Winter],  whoever  is  disposed  to  receive 
pardon  (i.e.,  is  in  such  dispositions  as  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  pdrdon),  and  at  tolling  of  the  bell  at  morrow  and 
at  even  saith  three  Paters  and  Aves,  praying  for  peace, 
he  shall  have  three  hundred  days  of  pardon.  Also  he  that 
saith  three  av'es  at  even  when  the  Ave  bell  is  tolled  in  the 
monastery  he  shall  have  three  hundred  days  of  pardon.6 

Clearly  two  distinct  devotional  practices,  apparently 
attached  to  different  ringings,  are  spoken  of  here,  but 
the  “ praying  for  peace  ” in  the  case  of  one  such 
exercise  is  evidently  treated  as  a condition  for  gaining 
that  particular  indulgence. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  mid-day 
Angelus,  which,  as  most  people  know,  developed  very 
much  later  than  the  bell  rung  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  that  the  aspect  of  this  devotion  as  a prayer 
for  peace  becomes  most  strongly  marked.  The  earliest 
document  which  prescribes  any  sort  of  special  mid-day 
ringing  is  a constitution  issued  by  one  of  the  synods  of 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  shortly  before  1380.  As  will  be 
seen  from,  the  terms  in  which  the  decree  was  couched, 
the  noon  bell  at  this  period  was  only  rung  on  Fridays. 

The  Friday.  Item,  the  said  Lord  Archbishop  ordains  by 
his  letter  that  on  every  Friday,  on  which  day  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  surrendered  His  soul  to  His  Father,  one  of  the 
greater  bells  should  b'e  rung  in  every  church  in  honour  of 
the  Passion  of  the  Most  High.  He  recommends  and  exhorts 
that  then  all  men,  both  clergy  and  laity,  putting  aside  any 
work  on  which  they  may  be  engaged,  and  even  interrupting 
their  dinner,  should  say  upon  their  knees  five  Our  Fathers 
in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Wounds,  for  the  removal  of  the 
plague,  the  overthrow  of  paganism,  and  for  the  peace  of  this 
kingdom ; and  he  grants  to  the  ringers  and  to  those  who 
thus  pray  forty  days’  Indulgence. 

This  condition  imposed  of  prayer  for  the  removal 
of  the  plague,  the  overthrow  of  paganism  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  was  made  much  more  prominent 
in  the  Bull  which  Pope  Callixtus  III  published  in  1456 
expressly  to  awaken  Christendom  to-  a sense  of  the 
danger  of  Turkish  invasion.  Among  other  practices 
enjoined  in  this  impressive  document,  the  Pope  directed 
that  in  every  town  and  village  a bell  should  be  rung  at 
some  time  between  none  and  vespers,  “ in  three  peals, 
as  it  is  wont  to  be  rung  for  the  Angelic  Salutation 
in  the  evening,”  when  all  men  should  fall  on  their 
knees  and  recite  the  Pater  and  Ave  three  times,  or  at 
any  rate  once,  beseeching  the  Divine  Clemency  to  avert 
the  threatened  inroad.  The  wonderful  victory  o-f 
Belgrade  which  followed  close  upon  the  publication  of 
this  appeal  is  well  known.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  example  must  have  weighed  with  the  French 
king,  Louis  XI,  when  some  twenty  years  later  he 
instituted  a practice  throughout  his  kingdom,  which 
is  thus  outlined  in  the  draft  of  a royal  letter  of 
January  3,  1476,  which  was  sent  out  to  all  the  French 
Bishops  : — 

By  the  King.  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved,  since  of 
late  our  holy  Father  the  Pope,  at  our  own  prayer  and 
request,  has  given  and  conceded,  to  all  those  who  each  day, 
about  the  hour  of  noon,  shall  say  devoutly  three  Hail  Marys, 
praying  to  God  for  the  peace  and  union  of  our  Kingdom, 
three  hundred  days  of  pardon  and  indulgence  for  each  day 
that  they  shall  so  pray,  and  this  is  called  the  Ave  Maria  de 
la  pouex  [presumably  a dialectical  variant  of  paix ],  as  you 
may  see  from  the  copy  of  the  Bulls  granted  for  this  end  by 
our  said  Holy  Father,  which  we  send  you  enclosed  herewith  ; 

. . . We  strictly  command  you,  &c.7 

This  Ave  Maria  de  la  pou-ex  was  clearly  in  the  strictest 
sense  a Peace  Bell,  and  we  gather  the  same  impression 
from  certain  German  pamphleteers  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  who  use  the  expression  pro  pace 
schlagen  (to  toll  for  peace)  as  a synonym  for  ringing 
the  Ave  bell,  morning,  noon  and  evening.8  When  we 
remember,  further,  that  in  1500,  under  Alexander  VI, 
the  same  form  of  devotion  was  prescribed  in  all  the 
parishes  of  Rome,  contra  Tarcas  dicendurn,  i.e.,  to 

* MS.  Harleian  2321,  fol.  26,  b. 

7 Vaesen,  Lettres  de  Louis  XI,  vi,  34. 

* See  the  tract  of  Johann  Locher  of  Munich,  Vom  Ave  Maria 

Leuthen  den  Glaubigen  vast  furderlich  (1524). 


implore  the  aid  of  heaven  against  a Turkish  invasion, 
and  that  in  Austria  and  Germany,  somewhat  later  on, 
the  popular  catechisms  of  Vausea,  Bishop  of  Vienna, 
and  of  Blessed  Peter  Canisius  uniformly  explained  the 
mid-day  Ave  as  a form  of  supplication  for  peace,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  elements  which  have  contributed  to  the 
building  up  of  our  present  Angelus  devotion  was  the 
desire  to  salute  that  aspect  of  Christ’s  coming  which 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  Angel’s  song,  “ Glory  be  to 
God  on  high  and  on  earth  Peace  to  men  of  good  will.” 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly  borne  out  by  a 
study  of  the  inscriptions  on  mediaeval  bells.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  by  far  the  most  common  inscrip- 
tion, one  found  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  extend- 
ing to  Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands  and  France,  was 
the  following-  : — 

O REX  GLORIAE  CHRISTE  VENI  CUM  PACE. 

O King  of  glory  Christ  come  with  peace. 

In  some  few  cases  it  is  directly  coupled  with  the  Ave 
Maria ; for  example,  thus  : — 

Ave  Maria  gratia  plena  ; veni  cum  pace  ; 
or  thus  : — 

Ave  Maria  Amen+O  Rx  Gloriae  veni  cum  pace. 

Neither  are  these  bells  relatively  late  in  date ; a few 
are  even  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  some  cases  they  may  have  been  so  inscribed 
in  anticipation  of  their  being  tolled  at  the  Elevation  of 
the  Mass.  But  the  combination  with  the  Ave  Maria 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  the  Ange'us,  while  the  fact 
that  a similarly  large  proportion  of  mediaeval  bells  in 
France  bear  in  some  form  or  other  the  words  salva  terra 
( sauve  terre)— an  inscription  beyond  question  identified 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  land  in  peace — makes  it 
probable  that  the  thought  of  the  purposes  served  by  the 
Ave  bell  was  dominant  in  the  minds  of  the  bell-founders- 
In  England  also  the  existence  of  a considerable  number 
of  old  bells  bearing  such  mottoes  as 

Dulcis  instar  mellis  campana  vocor  Gabrielis 
I am  sweet  as  honey  and  am  called  Gabriel’s  bell, 
points  in  the  same  direction.  Finally,  we  may  notice 
that  the  evidence  brought  to  light  of  late  years  which 
connects  the  institution  of  the  devout  practice  of  ring- 
ing the  evening  Ave  with  Franciscan  initiative  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  does  not  militate 
against,  but  rather  confirms,  the  idea  that  a greeting 
to  our  Saviour,  who  comes  amongst  us  as  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  was  always  the  keynote  of  the  devotion.  We 
now  know  that  Brother  Benedict  Sinigardi,  O.F.M., 
as  early  as  1250,  or  possibly  even  1240,  instructed  his 
brethren  in  the  practice,  which  he  himself  observed 
with  great  devotion,  of  singing  after  Compline  the 
antiphon,  Angelus  locutus  est  Marine  (the  Angel  spoke 
unto  Mary).9  Brother  Benedict  had  lived  in  the  East, 
where  the  nightmare  of  Turkish  rule  kept  alive  a con- 
stant apprehension  of  brutal  violence.  From  him  the 
initiative  seems  to  have  come  which  resulted  in  a decree 
of  the  General  Franciscan  Chapter  presided  over  by 
St.  Bonaventure  in  1269.  In  all  Franciscan  houses 
the  bell  was  to  be  tolled  three  times  in  a leisurely  fashion 
after  Compline,  and  all  the  brethren  were  to  kneel  and 
to  recite  three  Aves,  teaching  the  people  to  adopt  the 
same  practice.  It  was  to  be  a note  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God  as  the  shades  of  night  fell  upon  the 
land ; and  the  animating  spirit  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  that  of  the  prayer  which  the  Church  recites 
every  evening  in  her  Office  of  Compline  : — “ Visit,  we 
beseech  Thee,  O Lord,  this  house,  and  drive  far  from 
it  all  snares  o-f  the  enemy ; let  Thy  holy  Angels  dwell 
herein,  who  may  keep  us  in  peace,  and  let  Thy  blessing 
be  always  upon  us  : through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.” 


Liverpool. — The  Rev.  Father  John  Moran,  SJ.has  recently 
been  the  recipient  of  a very  handsome  set  of  Gothic  white 
Mass  vestments,  which  he  blessed  and  wore  for  the  first  time 
at  Midnight  Mass.  On  the  chasuble  are  represented  Our  Lady, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Last  Svpper.  The 
material  is  very  rich,  and  the  figures  stand  out  in  strong  relief. 

8 See  Bihl  in  the  Theologische  Quattalschrift,  1906,  p.  137. 
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NOTES 

The  new  House  of  Commons  will  contain  twelve 
Catholics  sitting  for  British  constituencies  Of  these, 
eight  are  Coalition  Unionists,  one  an  Independent 
Unionist,  two  are  members  of  the  Labour  party,  and  one 
an  Irish  Nationalist.  The  following  is  the  full  list  : — 

Archer-Shee,  Colonel  M.,  Finsbury — Coalition  Unionist. 
Coats,  Sir  Stuart,  E.  Surrey — Coalition  Unionist. 

Doyle,  N.  Grattan,  Newcastle,  N.— Coalition  Unionist. 
Hailwood,  Augustine,  Ardw'ick  (Manchester) — Coalition 
Unionist. 

Hennessy,  Major  Geo.,  Winchester — Coalition  Unionist. 
Hope,  James  F.,  Central  Sheffield — Coalition  Unionist. 
Malone,  Major  P.  B.,  S.  Tottenham — Unionist. 

O’Connor,  T.  P.,  Scotland  Division,  Liverpool — Nationalist. 
O’Grady,  Captain  J.,  S.E.-  Leeds — Labour. 

Sexton,  James,  St.  Helens — Labour. 

Sykes,  Sir  Mark,  Central  Hull — Coalition  Unionist. 

Talbot,  Lord  Edmund,  Chichester — Coalition  Unionist. 


Of  these,  five  are  new  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Grattan  Doyle  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northern 
Tariff  Reform  Association,  and  was  for  some  years  its 
honorary  secretary.  Mr.  Doyle  is  a magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  co.  Durham,  and  was  pro- 
minently associated  with  the  raising  of  the  Tyneside 
Irish  Brigade.  He  contested  Gateshead  at  the  General 
Election  of  1910.  Mr.  Augustine  Hailwood  is  the  head 
of  a firm  of  bakers  at  Ardw/ick,  a member  of  the  Man- 
chester City  Council,  and  prominently  associated  with 
charitable  organizations  in  his  district.  Major  George 
Hennessy  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Richard  Hen- 
nessy, of  Cognac,  France,  and  was  educated  at  Beau- 
mont. He  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Hampshire  for 
1911.  Major  Patrick  Bernard  Malone  was  born  in  co. 
Galway  in  1857,  and  has  been  connected  with  public 
affairs  in  Tottenham  for  thirty  years.  He  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  War  Pensions  Committee  since  it  was 
set  up,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board.  He  was  made  a Knight 
of  St.  Gregory  by  Pope  Pius  X in  1913.  Mr.  James 
Sexton  has  been  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Dock  Labourers  since  1890.  In  1906  he  acted 
as  Chairman  of  the  Annual  Trade  Union  Congress.  He 
is  a J.P.  for  Liverpool,  and  was  created  C.B.E.,  for 
services  during  the  war,  in  1917.  At  the  previous 
General  Election  he  contested  Toxteth. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Sir  Herbert  Stephen  assails  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations  in  characteristic  fashion.  His  final  words  are 
as  follows  :■ — “ Our  only  wise  course  is  to  recognize 
the  truth  at  once,  and  destroy  an  insane  project  by 
plainly  and  openly  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.”  But  Sir  Herbert  is  singularly  blind  to'  the 
strong  points  of  the  scheme  he  is  attacking.  He 
quotes  these  words  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  to  the 


Is  threatened  : — “ For  that  purpose  no  very  elaborate  , 
machinery  would  be  required.  All  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  a treaty  binding  the  signatories 
never  to  wage  war  themselves,  or  permit  others  to 
wage  war,  till  a formal  conference  of  nations  had  been 
held  to  inquire  into  and  if  possible  decide  on  the  dis- 
pute.” Then  Sir  Herbert  Stephen  lets  himself  go  : — 
“ A treaty  ! A treaty  binding  the  signatories  ! How 
Lord  Robert  can  have  read  this  passage,  or  his 
audience  listened  to  it,  with  becoming  gravity,  I do< 
not  find  it  easy  to-  imagine.  Has  he  really  never  heard 
the  expression  ‘ scrap  of  paper  ’?  ” 


Then  he  again  quotes  Lord  Robert  : — “ ‘ But  sup- 
pose,’ he  goes  on,  ‘ that  after  the  receipt  of  the 
Serbian  reply  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum  the  Central 
Powers  had  been  compelled  to  submit  the.  matter  to' 
an  international  conference,  and  it  had  been  clearly 
established  that  the  Serbian  concessions  had  not  left 
a shadow  of  excuse  for  warlike  action?  If  that  had 


occurred  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Germanic 
Powers  could  have  declared  war.’  If  a treaty  to 
which  they  were  signatories  could  have  compelled  the 
Central  Powers  to  submit  to  a conference,  why  was 
a treaty  signed  by  Prussia  unable  to  compel  Germany 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium?  Everyone  who 
knows  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  the  highest  respect  for  his 
character  and  ability,  but  the  best  and  cleverest  of  us 
may  be  reduced  to  talking  nonsense  in  support  of  a 
wrong  cause,  and  it  is  essentially  nonsense  to  say  that 
a treaty  can  ‘ compel  ’ a nation  which  is  a party  to  it 
to  do  anything  to  the  doing  of  which  it  prefers  going 
to  war.  And  even  if  Germany  and  Austria  had  con- 
sented—-they  could  not  have  been  compelled — to  take 
part  in  a conference  upon  the  Serbian  question,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  for  them  than  to  come  to  some 
absolute  disagreement,  break  off  the  conference,  and 
go  to  war  at  the  moment  which  suited  them  best.” 


All  this  may  be  admitted.  But  what  Sir  Herbert 
Stephen  fails  to  note  is  that  if  in  the  circumstances 
supposed  Germany  had  been  contemplating  war,  she 
would  have  known  that  though  she  was  ready  to 
violate  the  treaty  and  to  disregard  its  obligations,  she 
could  do  so  only  by  bringing  into  the  field  against  her 
at  once  all  the  other  members  of  the  League.  What 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  looks  for  is  “ a treaty  binding  the 
signatories  never  to  wage  war  themselves  or  permit 
others  to  wage  war,  till  a formal  conference  of  nations 
had  been  held  to  inquire  into  and  if  possible  decide 
upon  the  dispute.”  If  Germany  had  known  that  a 
sudden  declaration  of  war  against  France  and  Russia 
would  infallibly  and  at  once  have  brought  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  America  to  the  side  of  the  Powers 
thus  attacked,  the  peace  would  never  have  been  broken. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  addressing  the  Rural 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  observed  that  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  Vicar  of  Longthorpe  (the  Rev.  E.  S. 
O’Reilly)  in  exchanging  pulpits  with  a Baptist  minister 
leaves  him  no  course  but  to  make  an  emphatic  protest 
against  his  disregard  of  the  essentials  of  the  situation. 
The  Church  of  England  has  placed  responsibility 
regarding  admission  to  her  pulpits  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops,  and  not  of  the  individual  incumbents.  This  is 
part  and  parcel  of  that  discipline  which  Mr.  O’Reilly, 
in  the  solemn  moment  of  his  ordination,  swore  to 
observe. 


This  sounds  impressive,  but  unfortunately  it  failed 
to  impress  the  innovating  Vicar.  He  has  been  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  Bishop  has  neither  “ inhibited  me  ” 
nor  administered  “a.  godly  admonition.”  Even  the 
famous  formula  of  the  badgered  Private  Secretary,  “ I 
will  give  you  a good  strong  push,”  was  thought  too 
strong  for  the  occasion.  We  quote  Mr.  O’Reilly’s  words  : 
“ It  is  quite  true  the  Bishop  wrote  me  a civil  letter, 
telling  me,  as  perhaps  he  was  bound  to  do  as  an  official 
of  the  Church,  that  I was  transgressing  Church  order. 
But  he  didn’t  forbid  me  to  make  the  exchange,  but 
simply  said  that  it  was  no  doubt  ‘ too  late  to  cancel  the 
existing  arrangements.’  ” With  regard  to  his  ordina- 
tion vows  the  Vicar  is  quite  happy.  He  cheerfully 
quotes  the  vow  in  question,  as  follows  : — “ Will  you 
reverently  obey  your  Ordinary,  and  other  chief 
ministers,  unto  whom  is  committed  the  charge  and 
government  over  you ; following  with  a glad  mind  and 
will  their  godly  admonitions,  and  submitting  yourselves 
to  their  godly  judgments?  ” But  so  far  he  has  had  no 
‘‘godly  admonition,”  and  still  less  “a  godly  judg- 
ment.” Explaining  his  general  position,  he  says: — 
“ Probably  had  I stood  in  my  pulpit  and  preached  on 
the  one  hqnd  nearly  every  doctrine  of  Rome,  or  on  the 
other  hand  preached,  as  the  Modernists  do  every 
Sundav  all  over  the  country,  denials  of  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  Christian  faith,  little  or  nothing  would  have 
been  said  by  those  in  authority  ; but  to  exchange  pulpits 
with  an  orthodox  Nonconformist  holding  all  the  * essen- 
tials,’ that,  apparently,  is  an  unforgivable  offence 
against  my  ordination  vows.” 
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MORAL  THEOLOGY. 

Moral  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Anthony  Koch,  D.D. 
Adapted  and  edited  by  Arthur  Preuss.  Vol.  I. 
7s.  net.  London  : Herder. 

A Commentary  on  Canon  Law.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Charles 
Augustine,  O.S.B.,  D.D.  6s.  net.  London  : 
Herder. 

WE  here  conjoin  a book  on  moral  theo’ogy  and  one  on 
Canon  Law,  each  so  dea’ing  with  fundamental 
propositions  as  not  to  disp'ay  any  of  that  conflict  which  is 
often  noticed  between  the  two  sciences.  Both  sides  agree 
as  to  princip’es,  but  their  respective  tendencies  in  the  app’i- 
cation  of  them  sometimes  diverge,  and  canonists  appear  as 
rigorists  by  the  side  of  the  more  lenient  mora’ists.  Tim 
matter  of  divergence  is  often  not  a point  in  Canon  Law 
itse1! 

The  book  on  moral  theology  so  keeps  the  beaten  path  as  to 
call  for  no  special  comment.  It  explains  its  object  and 
gives  the  history  of  the  deve’opments.  Then  it  treats  the 
main  questions  of  knowledge,  freedom,  cor. science,  law, 
duty,  counse's,  and  the  place  of  probability  in  deciding 
doubtful  ob’igations.  The  other  volume  reaches  as  far  as 
Canon  86  in  the  New  Code  after  giving  preliminary  informa- 
tion about  sources  of  the  law,  the  means  of  tracing  them, 
and  of  interpreting  them.  “ The  function  of  jurisprudence 
is  to  interpret  and  app'y  the  law  ” (p.  6). 

Both  books  will  work  better  together  if  we  say  a word 
to  dispel  a suspicion  of  dissension  as  between  a system  of 
rigorism  and  one  of  leniency.  The  seeming  divergence  may 
first  be  exp’ained  by  the  character  of  the  two  sciences  and. 
as  the  practical  application  of  rules  which  they  hold  in 
common. 

Moral  theologians  sometimes  come  into  conflict  with  the 
more  literal  canonists  by  the  use  of  Eprdken,  which  means 
in  general  the  supposition  of  a benignant  mind  in  the 
legislator  not  to  insist  on  the  app’ication  of  a law  to  a 
particular  case,  because  of  excusing  circumstances  not 
contemplated  in  the  legislation.  The  matter  in  these 
instances  is  not  intrinsic  right  and  wrong,  but  some  positive 
enactment  in  a subject  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  such 
cases  St.  Alphonsus  gives  the  principle,  “ Sometimes 
precepts  do  not  oblige  when  the  keeping  of  them  will  be 
attended  with  serious  difficulty  ” (p.  175).  He  adds  that 
this  is  the  common  opinion.  Canonists  themselves  freely 
follow  its  spirit  in  penal  laws  when  they  wish  the  favourab’e 
side  of  interpretation  to  be  wide  and  the  unfavourable 
narrow.  The  defence  of  any  use  of  the  principle  can  be 
judged  only  by  particular  cases,  in  which  a proportion  has  to 
be  maintained  between  what  is  left  unobserved  in  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  the  gravity  of  the  reasons  for  non-observ- 
ance. Also  the  principle  parvum  pro  nihil  repenlatur  has 
occasionally  a justifiable  place,  but  to  use  it  constantly — 
for  instance,  in  disregr.rding  all  rubrics  which  seem  trivial  in 
their  value — would  be  a contempt  of  law  and  sinful. 

Another  point  in  which  moralists  are  apt  to  pr ic  ed 
differently  from  canonists  may  be  traced  to  the  exhma’ity 
of  law — De  internit  non  judical  praetor.  T.  H.  Green 
insists  that  law  cannot  in  general  pay  regard  to  motives,  and 
this  is  true  under  qua’ification.  Father  Charles  Augustine 
says  in  his  introduction  (p  2)  : ■“  The  purpose  of  Canon 
Law,  as  of  all  lawproperly  so  called,  is  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  exterior  order.”  In  the  next  p'ace  a word  of 
conciliationmaybeneededfortheEng'ishlawyer.  He  recon- 
ciles himself  to  the  rigid  ty  of  the  American  Constitution 
because  he  knows  how  Americans  overcome  its  inflexibility. 
Their  Constitution  is  unchangeable  by  statute  except 
through  a difficult  procedure  in  Congress,  but  as  a fact  it 
has  undergone  needful  modification  by  usage  and  its  accept- 
ance. Further,  of  late,  to  meet  emergencies,  Presidents 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln  overrode  the  Constitution. 
Its  clear  brevity,  which  allows  it  to  be  read  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  whereas  the  English  Constitution  must  be  picked 
out  from  a hundred  volumes  of  statutes  and  reported  cases, 
has  led  to  a mass  of  commentary  which  Lord  Bryce  says 
can  be  rivalled  only  in  case  of  Scriptuie,  the  Justinian 
Cody  or  the  Koran. 

English  law  in  its  uniformity  is  speciady  unlike  the  Canon 
Law,  at  least  of  the  New  Codex.  It  refused  to  be  of  th; 
“ Receptive  ” — that  is,  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
European  countries  emerging  from  the  confusion  of  barbaric 
conquests,  by  adopting  the  Roman  law.  It  was  jea'ous 
of  its  old  customary  rules  that  had  grown  up  haphazard. 
Bentham  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  movement  to  give 
a scientific  element  to  English  legislation.  At  this  day  some 


lawyers  would  like  to  ease,' their  studies  by  not  having  to 
peruse  so  much  case  law.  The  work  on  " Ruling  Cases,” 
by  Campbell,  is  in  twenty-seven  volumes.  It  is  significant 
that  one  edition,  pub’  ished  in  America,  has  got  notes  suited 
to  that  country,  which  has  found  itself  ob'iged  in  some 
degree  to  follow  the  English  example  of  judging  by  decisions 
taken  from  past  instances.  Moral  theologians  do  something 
like  this  in  being  guided  often  by  books  entitled  “ Casus 
Conoscientiae  ” ; nor  do  canonists  wholly  neglect  prece- 
dents as  guides.  Then  again  there  is  Chitty’s  “ Equity 
Index,”  in  nine  volumes.  To  make  the  application  of  law 
equitable,  " the  King’s  conscience  ” used  to  be  invoked, 
and  that  became  vested  in  the  Chancellor’s  Court ; its  work 
is  now  considerab'y  embodied  in  the  enlarged  function  of 
the  ordinary  courts.  There  was  once  a time  when  our 
judges  took  on  themselves  to  correct  the  law  of  the  land  by 
what  they  deemed  to  be  the  law  of  nature. 

Canon  law  does  not  need  its  many  volumes  of  " Ruling 
Cases  ” apd  of  the  “ Equity  Index.”  Its  range  is  immense  y 
less  than  that  of  a national  law  which  directs  the  great 
variety  of  affairs  in  a big  kingdom.  Hence  its  rules  can  be 
more  precise  ; but  sometimes  moralists  make  little  incur- 
sions, disturbing  the  neatness  of  system  in  minor  matters 
while  canonists  reciprocate  the  invasions.  Canonists  freely 
allow  alterations  which  are  authoritative,  and  see  a truth 
expressed  in  Newman’s  “ Essay  on  Development  ” : “ In 
a higher  world  things  are  otherwise  ; we  live  in  change* 
and  to  be  perfect  is  to  have  changed  often.” 


ST.  DIONYSIUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

St.  Dionysius  0}  Alexandria,  Letters  and  Treatises.  By 
Charles  Lett  Feltoe,  D.D.  London  : S.P.C.K. 

T Yen  is  of  Alexandria  is  probably  best  known  to 
1..J  scholars  for  his  critical  remarks  on  the  authorship 
of  the  “ Apocalypse  ” preserved  for  us  by  Eusebius. 
Dr.  Feltoe  here  gives  us  in  English  other  fragments 
preserved  in  the  “Historia  Ecclesiastica  ” and  in  the 
“ Prseparatio  Evangelica.”  He  has  added  certain  frag- 
ments, published  by  Mai  & Pitra,  and  one  preserved  in 
the  “Sacra  Parallela  Rupefucald,”  fol.  70—71.  If  Denis 
has  hitherto  been  best  known  for  his  remarks  on  the 
Johannine  question  he  certainly  ought  to  be  well  known  in 
future  for  his  treatise  on  Nature, given  here  from  the  “Prae- 
paratio  Evangelica  ” ; it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  argu- 
ment from  design  more  cogently  stated.  The  translation 
is  good  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  but  there  are  certain  notes 
which  can  be  best  described  as  " jaunty,”  and  which  mark 
the  tone  of  the  whole.  Thus  one  hardly  likes  to  be  told 
that  Denis  had  “ not  grasped  the  Western  doctrine  tradition 
of  one  substantia  of  Godhead  existing  in  three  Persons,” 
p.  22  ; nor  that  his  views  on  the  Johannine  question  " have 
received  the  most  respectful  consideration  from  such 
authorities  as  Bishop  Westcott  and  Dr.  Swete,”  p.  23. 
Apropos  of  Denis’  letter  to  Basilides  on  the  Paschal  Question 
we  are  told  that  ‘‘it  is  a model  of  what  such  episcopal 
utterances  should  be  : it  definitely  states  which  is  the 
highest  and  best  course,  but  leaves  the  decision  to  the  indi- 
vidual conscience,”  p.  26;  we  defy  anyone  to  find  a trace  of 
this  in  the  letter,  p.  77.  A truly  model  letter  is  that  of 
Denis  to  Pope  Sixtus  II,  p.  59  ; Note  (3)  on  p.  89  is  puzzling; 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  LAITY  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Place  of  the  Laity  in  the  Church.  By  W.  J.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  G.  Bayfield  Roberts,  Gordon  Grosse, 
and  P.  Williams.  3s.  net.  London  : R.  Scott. 

CHRIST  as  God  had  jurisdiction  over  worldly  matters, 
but  as  man  He  did  not  assume  this  office.  He 
refused  to  interfere  with  politics  or  in  judicial  decisions 
concerning  worldly  affairs.  The  Popes,  as  successors 
vicarious  of  Christ,  directly  receive  only  spiritual  juris- 
diction. The  gradual  acquisition  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty in  the  Roman  States  was  a providential,  but  not  a 
formal  inheritance  of  these  powers.  Hobbes  denied  all 
governing  power  to  the  episcopacy,  which  he  limited  to  the 
office  of  teaching  and  discharging  spiritual  ministries,  under 
the  order  and  control  of  the  civil  government.  This  was 
an  extravagance. 

The  Council  of  Trent  declared  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
to  be  two  states,  distinguished  < l r .lv  through  the 
positive  grant  made  to  the  clergy  and  withheld  from  the 
laity.  Still,  many  details  were  left  to  the  gradual  and 
varying  decision  of  primitive  customs  or  laws.  The  right  to 
elect  the  Pope  has  varied  much  at  different  times  ; so  also  the 
process  of  electing  local  bishops.  The  composition  of 
synods  has  varied  much  with  the  times,  the  laity  being 
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variously  allowed  to  advise  and  to  vote.  But  synodal 
votes  are  not  final  and  are  of  diverse  significance.  As  to  the 
Sacraments,  in  marriage  the  contracting  parties  must  be 
the  ministers  ; baptism  by  a layman  is  valid,  and  also 
licit  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  old  practice  of  permitting 
laymen  to  communicate  themselves  at  home  and  to  carry 
the  Holy  Eucharist  to  others,  involved  only  the  application 
of  a sacrament  already  constituted  by  the  priestly  act  of 
consecration.  Certain  anointings  of  the  sick  with  oil  were 
allowed  to  lay  ministrants.  Also  some  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  can  be  delegated,  but  it  is  not  the  layman’s 
own  proper  right. 

All  these  matters  are  of  great  interest  to  the  Anglican 
Church  just  now  when  a party  less  rigorous  than  the 
writers  in  this  volume  are  seeking  to  draw  from  the  Govern- 
ment escape  beyond  the  control  of  civil  Courts  by  giving 
a great  share  in  Church  regulation  to  the  laity. 

The  authors  here  combined  insist  that  Church  is  a hier- 
archy and  so  cannot  be  a democracy.  Hence  fault  is  found 
with  Dr.  Gore’s  teaching  that  “ it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Church  is  a simple  hierarchy.  If  hierarchy  it  can  be 
called,  it  is  largely  tempered  by  spiritual  democracy  ” 
(pp.  37,  38).  The  same  opposing  spirit  appears  at  the  top 
of  p.  54.  " The  traditional  Anglican  belief'  since  the 

Reformation  is  adverse  to  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  vote 
as  constituent  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  council.” 
The  general  tendency  is  to  oppose  Erastianism  and  the 
merging  of  lay  power  with  the  shield  ecclesiastical,  especi- 
ally on  the  principle  that  orders  confer  powers  unshareable 
by  the  unordained. 


FOGAZZARO. 

Fogazzaro.  Par  Lucien  Gennari.  Paris : Beauchesne. 
'“IpHIS  is  a fascinating  study  though  unfortunately 
* Fogazzaro  is  only  known  to  us  in  England  as  the 
author  of  “ II  Santo.”  He  was  essentially  “ the  man  of 
transition,”  an  idealist,  a mystic,  a dreamer.  This,  com- 
bined with  a certain  disdain  for  human  reason  and  a 
contempt  for  mere  logic  as  such,  with  a leaning  towards 
hypnotic  studies  and  to  a species  of  ” naturalism,”  makes 
it  hardly  surprising  that  the  Modernists  have  always 
claimed  him  as  one  of  their  own.  Yet  Fogazzaro  aimed  at 
helping  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  though  his  methods 
were  mistaken  ones  and  he  failed  in  his  endeavour,  yet  he 
was  always  the  Catholic  before  all  else.  The  “ Introduc- 
tion ” is  perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  the  book, 
for  the  author  gives  us  an  admirable  synthesis  of  the  forces 
which,  beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  passing  through 
the  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Romantic 
period,  culminated  in  that  collective  egoism  which  is  known 
as  Pan-Gerrrianism. 


OLD  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

Old  Saws  and  Modern  Instances.  By  W.  L.  Courtney. 
M.A.,  LL.D.  10s.  6d.  net.  London : Chapman 

& Hall. 

MR.  COURTNEY  makes  for  himself  a title  by  modestly 
substituting  Old  for  Wise,  in  a phrase  borrowed 
from  “ As  You  Like  It  ” — •"  Wise  Saws  and  Modern 
Instances.”  He  offers  us  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
essays  rather  than  chapters  united  into  a book.  Subjects 
treated  are  /Eschylus  and  Thomas  Hardy  ; Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes,  Sappho  ; Comedy,  Drama  and  the  English 
Stage.  We  may  confine  our  remarks  to  the  first  on  'the 
list  as  specially  interesting  at  this  time,  when  the  provident- 
ial plan  in  the  war  puzzles  the  minds  of  many,  even  of 
those  who  are  furthest  away  from  the  revolt  of  Shelley 
glorified  i \ his  " Prometheus  Unbound,”  a rebel  defiant 
as  Milton’s  Satan.  To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent  ; 
neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent.  This,  like  thy 
glory,  Titan,  is  to  be  good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful 
and  free.  This  alone  is  Life,  Empire  and  Victory.  The 
“ Prometheus  Bound  ” is  a play  of  iEschylus  which  we 
actually  possess ; but  that  it  was  one  in  a trilogy  is  hypo- 
thetical. Accepting  this  hypothesis  and  using  it  to  show 
progress  in  the  morality  of  Greek  conception  about  Zeus, 
Mr.  Courtney  supposes  the  god  to  lay  aside  his  stem  feeling 
ag  inst  the  theft  of  fire  by  the  benefactor  cf  mankind. 
A more  general  theory  of  development  rests  on  the  assertion 
that  the  Greeks,  dispossessing  th  ■ older  ZEgeans  or  Achaeans 
brought  with  them  a better  religion  and  so  improved  the 
cha  acte  of  the  pre-Hellenic  gods,  putting  the  exalted 
Olympians  for  the  Chthonian  deities.  Some  suppose 
that  AJschylus,  in  his  picture  of  defiance  offered  to  a 
cruel  Zeus,  may  have  employed  the  same  to  signify  little 
more  than  the  undoubted  rigour  of  Nature  as  personified  ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  a 


fragment  of  ^Eschylus,  which  says  : " Zeus  is  ether,  earth 
sky  and  everything.”  He  is  addressed  in  thee  ’ rus  of 
t Agamemnon  ” : " Zeus,  whoever  he  is,  if  this  name 
pleases  him,  it  will  I call  him.”  This  is  not  irreverent 
except  to  the  many  myths  which  have  gathered  round 
the  name  of  Zeus. 

Discussing  the  “ Dynasts  ” of  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr. 
Courtney  is  on  surer  ground  as  regards  the  attack  upon 
the  course  of  nature.  The  novels  of  this  author  have 
already  signified  his  a imus  in  such  expressions  as  that 
which  escapes  after  his  narration  of  all  the  misfortunes 
which  had  happened  to  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles.  Fate, 
as  ‘ President  of  the  Immortals,  had  finished  its  game  with 
her.”  Mr.  Hardy  has  long  been  obsessed  with  that  great 
European  convulsion,  the  Napoleonic  wars.  What  is  his 
solution  of  the  problem  ? It  is  a melancholy  confession 
of  Nescience  and  Agnosticism.  The  god  we  have  to  recog- 
nise is  not  a Person  reasonable,  kind,  paternal,  but  an 
Immanent  Will,  an  abstract  Energy  which  works  blindly, 
mechanically,  automatically,  without  intelligence,  moving 
men  on  its  gigantic  chess-board  as  mere  pawns  or  puppets 
in  a game  which  it  does  not  understand,  but  which  it  . 
pursues  unceasingly.  Men  act  not  self-impelled  or  because 
they  will  to  act.  They  dance  like  figures  on  a string  to  a 
tune  set  them  by  a blind  Power  ” (p.  5).  S3  it  comes  about 
that  a position  is  reversed.  Christ  pleaded  for  sinful  rr.en 
that  they  knew  not  what  they  were  doing.'  Mr.  Hardy 
pleads  for  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  much-disjoined 
Universe  that  it  knows  not  what  it  is  doing  ; for  instance, 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Our  war  raises  the  same  problem. 
Like  the  Grfeek  chor  s certain  spirits  are  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hardy  to  comment  on  events;  but  he  declares  that 
these  have  only  a fanciful  import.  The  Spirit  of  the  Pities 
suggests  a prospect  th  t the  Ultimate  Power,  which  is  not 
called  he,  but  it,  may  later  become  conscious  and  act  with 
some  reason  and  become  possessed  of  a heart. 

Something  within  me  aches  to  pray 
That  some  great  Heart  may  take  away 
This  evil  day,  this  evil  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  web  of  destiny  is  blandly  being  woven 
by  a Power, 

Like  a knitter  drowsed, 

V hose  fingers  play  in  skilled  unmindfulness, 

The  wall  has  W'oven  all  with  absent  heed 
Since  life  first  was,  and  ever  will  so  weave. 

The  last  words  belie  the  hope  expressed  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Pities  that  a heart  will  be  developed  in  the  weaver. 
And  thus  Mr.  Hardy  remains  one  who  “ confesses  to  agnostic- 
ism. The  god  we  ha  e to'recognise  is  not  a person,  reasonable, 
kind,  paternal,  but  an  Immanent  Will,  an  abstract  energy 
which  works  blindly,  mechanically,  automatically,  moving 
men  on  its  gigantic  chess-board  in  a game  which  it  does 
not  understand.”  The  irony  of  the  position  is  that  the 
pawns  are  conscious  and  can  reason  about  their  conditi  n. 
Shelley,  in  his  " Prometheus  Unbound,”  could  not  go  as 
far  as  this  ; for  he  entertained  something  of  Spinoza’s 
idea  about  God,  but  all  in  a ver}'  crude  way,  characteristic 
of  his  seething  brain.  As  to  /Eschy  1 us,  in  his  best  utter- 
ances. he  speaks  well  of  the  nameless  god  whom  he  finds 
'L-exp.essed  by  the  name  Zeus  and  dis  igured  by  incon- 
gruous mythologies. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

* 

There  is  a homely  proverb  which  warns  us  that  "we  can 
get  nothing  for  nothing — and  precious  little  for  eighteen- 
pence.”  And  -we  confess  that  we  should  have  thought 
that  the  latter  part  of  this  fami’iar  saying  would  have’ 
gained  a new  force  in  these  days  of  exorbitant  prices.  But 
we  are  agreeab’y  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  still  possible 
to  get  a great  deal  for  this  modest  amount,  if  we  may  judge 
by  a little  manual  of  Apo’ogetics  which  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  press,  to  wit,  “ Apo’ogetics  and  Catho  ic 
Doctrine  : a Two  Years’  Course  of  Re’igious  Instruction  for 
Schoo’s  and  Colleges.”  by  the  Rev.  M.  Sheehan,  D.D.,  St. 
Patrick’s  Co’lege,  Maynooth.  Part  I,  “ Apologetics,” 
pp.  iii,  141  (Gill  & Son).  “ Part  II,”  we  are  told,  is  in 
preparation,  but  cannot  appear  for  a considerable  time. 
I'he  separate  publication  of  Part  I seemed  to  be  justified  by 
the  fact  that  it  estab’ishes  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church,  and,  therefore,  furnishes  a general  reply  to  any 
difficulties  that  may  be  urged  against  her  doctrine.  " The 
length  of  time  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
dea’ing  with  Catholic  doctrine  is  partly  due,  we  suppose, 
to  the  necessary  brevity  of  a compendium.  For,  as  Pasca  . 
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says  of  one  of  his  ce’ebrated  letters,  " Je  n’ai  fait  ce^e-ci 
pits  ongue  que  parce  que  je  n’ai  pas  eu  le  loisir  de  la  faire 
plus  courte.” 


As  may  be  gathered  from  the  title,  this  first  part  of  Dr. 
Sheehan’s  work  is  rea'Iy  comp'ete  in  itse  f.  For  it  covers 
the  who  e fie  d of  Apo  ogetics.  Here  the  reader  who  is  at 
a’l  fami  iar  with  the  mar.ifo  d prob  ems  of  Chiistian  Apo  o- 
getics  and  the  large  modern  literature  devoted  to  this 
study  may  we  1 fee  some  misgivings  as  to  the  possibi  ity 
of  its  being  profitab'y  treated  in  the  modest  compass  of 
a hundred  and  forty  pages.  It  wou’d  hard  y seem  possib  e 
to  do  j 1 sticetothe  traditiona'  arguments  of  the  text-books 
if  they  are  subjected  to  much  further  compression.  And 
apart  f.  om  the  dar.gei  6 of  obscurity  attending  such  attempt  s 
at  abiidgment,  some  of  the  o'd  arguments  are  not  enough 
for  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  Hence  the  author  of 
such  a manna’  as  this  mist  be  prepared  to  supp'ement 
as  we’l  as  to  abbreviate.  And  in  addition  to  the  present- 
ment of  positive  arguments,  he  must  needs  dea1  with  a 
host  of  difficu  ties  and  objections.  Yet,  hope  ess  as  the 
task  might  seem,  Dr.  Sheehan  has  accomp  ished  it  with 
singular  success. 


As  we  have  seen,  this  litt'e  book  on  Apo’ogetics  is  part 
of  a work  designed  for  a two  yea's’  couise  in  schoo  s and 
co' leges.  And  for  this  primary  scho  p.stic  purpose  it  needs 
the  second  part,  which  is  to  dea'  with  Catho  ic  doctrine. 
But,  as  the  separate  pub  ication  of  Part  II  might  suggest, 
these  pages  on  Apo  ogetics  may  a so  serve  another  purpose  ; 
and  if  we  are  not  great  y mistaken  they  wi'l  be  we  corned 
by  many  readers  who  are  at  a ’oss  for  some  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  difficulties  and  objections  brought  against 
the  truths  of  natura’  and  rcvea  ed  re  igion.  For  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  such  c assic  works  on  Apo  ogetics  as 
those  of  Hettinger,  or  Schatrz  or  Weiss,  to  say  tt  at  there  is 
need  of  some  lighter  and  more  accessib  c literature  dea  ing 
with  these  great  questions.  Even  those  who  fee’  most 
strong  y the"  inadequacy  of  brief  and  meagre  text-books, 
and  00k  back  with  regiet  on  the  spacioi  s fo  ios  of  our  o d 
masters  mi  st  recognize  the  fact  that  in  these  crowded  days 
on’y  a comparative  y sma’l  minoiity  can  be  expected  to 
read  the  modest  octavos  of  Suha.nz  or  Hettinger.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hard  y be  urged  that  the  genera 
reader  has  no  need  to  troub  e himse  fiwith  the  prob  ems  of 
Apo'ogetic.s.  For  mis  eadiug  and  dangerous  ideas  on  those 
matters  are  free.y  disseminated  in  modern  popular  literature 


If  on’y  for  this  reason  we  should  be  disposed  to  welcome 
a brief  popu’ar  manual  of  Apo  ogetics.  But,  at  the 
outset,  we  might  have  some  misgivings  when  it  is  suggested 
that  a book  designed  for  young  students  in  Catho  ic 
schoo' s might  a so  meet  the  needs  of  general  readers 
who  are  disturbed  or  puzz'ed  by  sceptica'  arguments 
and  objections.  For  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  a’e 
studying  such  a science  as  this,  the  o d maxim,  “ Addis- 
centem  oportet  credere,”  still  has  some  force.  And, 
what  is  more,  sound  arguments  which  are  rightly  accepted 
as  convincing  by  unsophis+icated  and  unbiased  readers 
may  br  ikely  to  ha  e littie  effect  on  those  whose  judgment 
has  been  warped  by  hosti  e influences.  It  may  be  feared, 
moreover,  that  some  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  text- 
books are  not  very  convincing  even  for  the  most  simp  e 
and  unsophisticated  readeis.  The  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward, 
who  came  to  our  Catho  ic  schoo  s after  grapp  ir.g  with 
rea'  difficulties  outside,  has  expressed  his  opinion  on 
this  point  in  his  own  forcib  e fashion.  And  those  who 
fee  as  he  did  might  even  be  a ittle  a armed  at  the  proposed 
circu  ation  of  a school  text-book  among  unsympathetic 
outsiders.  But,  happi  y,  Dr.  Sheehan’s  manual  does  not 
come  within  this  category,  for  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  has  the  order  and  simp  icity  proper  to  a school  text- 
book, on  the  other  hand  the  accuracy  of  its  facts  and  the 
rea  ity  of  the  arguments  adduced  make  it  a book  ca.culated 
to  appeal  to  candid  inquirers. 


In  these  matters,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  some  are 
content  with  the  traditional  methods  and  arguments  of 
an  ear  ier  generation,  while  others,  feeling  that  these  are 
scarce' y adequate  in  our  changed  circumstances,  look 
for  hep  to  s-ch  original  Apo’ogists  as  Cardinal  Newman. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  both  a ike  have  their 
use.  And  we  are  g ad  to  see  that  Dr.  Sheehan  is  evidently 
of  the  same  mind,  for  while  his  main  argument  throughout 
is  on  the  fami  iar  lines,  he  makes  good  use  of  Cardina' 
Newman’s  writings.  It  is  with  special  satisfaction  that 
we  note  the  fact  that  a page  from  the  " Grammar  0f 


Assent  ” is  given  as  an  appendix,  entitled  “ Christ,  a Living 
Force  : an  Argument  for  His  Divinity.”  Need  we  say 
that  it  is  the  page  on  which  Newman  gives  us,  in  his  own 
moving  words,  the  argument  put  forward  by  Napo  eon  ? 
If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  this  epi  ogue  is  ca  cu’ated 
to  have  a happy  effect  on  many  a reader  of  this  itt  e book 
and  give  a new  life  and  force  to  the  who.e  of  the  author’s 
argument. 


One  disadvantage  of  compendious  abridgments  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping,  for  the  most  part,  to  genera’  state- 
ments and  abstractions,  whereas  in  larger  works  the 
author  can  make  free  use  of  instances  in  illustration. 
But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  to  compress  so  much 
matter  into  a narrow  comp?.ss  and  dea  in  one  iitt  e book 
with  the  foundations  of  natural  re  igion,  with  the 
spiritua  ity  and  immorta  ity  of  the  soul,  with  mirac  cs 
and  prophecy,  and  the  historical  va'ue  of  the  Gospe  s 
and  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epist’es,  with  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  the  Catho  ic  Church,  he 
can  neverthe  ess  find  room  in  footnotes  or  in  sma  ’er 
type,  fo  minute  i lustrations  fiom  natura'  his’ ory  which 
must  sure  y serve  to  give  the  book  an  added  interest  for 
young  readers. 


For  examp’ e,  we  may  take  the  fo”  owing  passage  from  the 
pages  devoted  to  the  ar  gument  fr  om  design  : “ The  woiker- 
bees  construct  their  ce  s so  as  to  give  a maximum  of 
strength  and  capacity  with  a minimum  of  materia  , thereby 
solving  practica  ly  a prob  em  in  advanced  mathem?/  ii  s.” 
And,  in  a footnote,  we  a~e  further  informed  that  “ The 
prob  em  was  proposed  to  Koaig  by  Reamur  in  the  fo  loving 
form  : ‘ To  find  the  construction  of  a hexagona'  prism 

terminated  by  a pyramid  composed  of  three  equal  and 
simiar  rombs,  such  that  the  so  id  may  be  made  of  the 
least  quantity  of  materials.’  Ko..ig  found  the  ang  es  of 
the  rhombs  to  be  109°  26'  and  70°  34',  which  result  v?.s 
s ightly  incorrect,  the  error  being  due  1o  the  table  of  'ogar- 
ithms  which  he  i sod.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  true  va'ues,  correct’y  found  by  the  bees,  are  109°  28' 
and  70°  32',  see  Encyc.  B.it.  vo  . iri,  pp.  490,  484,  9th  ed.” 
This  episode,  it  might  be  added,  by  giving  occasion  to  a 
needful  correction  in  the  s?.id  tab  e of  logarithms,  may 
have  saved  many  a ship  f.  om  disaster. 


Striking  as  it  is,  the  economic  and  symmetrical  structure 
of  " the  bees’  six-sided  ce  l ” is,  perhaps,  not  so  distinctly 
and  unmis'-akab  y an  h.sfance  of  n.s  met  as  is  the  provident 
and  barbaroi  s surgery  of  a. .other  n.sect,  the  ammophila 
hirsuta,  described  later  on  in  connection  with  the  distinction 
between  instinct  and  reason  (p.  28 n.).  For  in  such  matteis 
as  the  construction  of  the  honeycomb,  it  is  possib  e to 
mistake  the  action  of  mechanical  laws  for  the  instinct  of 
the  insect  labourers.  Thus,  quite  apart  from  the  peculiar 
ang’e  which  Reamur  observed  in  the  pyramids  c using  the 
ce  s and  which  he  right. y conjectured  to  give  the  maximum 
capacity  for  the  minimum  of  material,  the  symmetrical 
formation  of  the  hexagonal  ce  Is  themselves  might  well 
seem  to  be  a s ifficient  y marve.Ious  examp  e of  insect 
instinct.  But,  though  the  instinct  is  certainly  shown  in 
the  gathering  of  the  honey  arid  of  the  wax  wherein  it  is 
stored  by  the  busy  bees,  the  peculiar  hexagona  shape  of 
the  cells  has  another  origin.  For  it  has  been  found  that 
if  a number  of  round  tubes  made  of  some  such  soft  material 
as  wax  are  p aced  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  cells 
of  a honeycomb,  the  press u.  e of  the  surrounding  tubes  will 
i f itse  f give  them  a 1 thrs  hexagonal  shape.  And  the  same 
pressure,  we  suppose,  acting  upon  the  enc  osed  honey, 
may  possib  y have  the  effect  of  stretching  the  wax  doors 
at  the  end  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity. 

W.  H.  K. 
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ACROSS  ASIA  MINOR  AS  A PRISONER. 

There  is  an  Arab  proverb  to  the  effect  that  the  two 
certainties  (the  joy  of  attainment  and  the  despair  of  failure) 
are  both  preferable  to  the  uncertainty  of  suspense.  We 
realized  the  truth  of  this  when,  on  April  29,  1916,  Kut  fell, 
after  a siege  of  nearly  five  months.  One’s  first  feeling  was 
of  intense  relief— at  last  it  was  over  : the  alternating  hope 
and  despair  as  good  and  bad  reports  came  up  from  the 
relieving  force  below;  the  starvation,  the  flooded  trenches, 
the  snipers  across  the  Tigris ; above  all,  the  shells  and  bombs 
from  enemy  aircraft — all  were  now  things  of  the  past. 

It  was  now  strangely  still,  now  that  sniping  had  stopped, 
and  one  missed  the  maniac  laugh  of  the  machine-guns. 

I was  in  hospita]  at  the  time  recovering  from  a bout  of 
dysentery.  One  by  one  we  ventured  out  on  to  the  flat  roof, 
where  to  have  appeared  yesterday  would  have  been  to  be 
the  butt  of  a dozen  bullets.  Even  now  it  seemed  like 
tempting  Providence  to  stand  there  outlined  against  the  sky  1 

All  during  the  previous  night  and  well  into  the  morning 
the  garrison  had  been  busy  destroying  war  material— half 
the  rifles  were  burnt,  ammunition  was  thrown  into  the  river, 
wireless  installation,  cases,  aeroplanes,  &c.,  smashed  or 
burnt,  and  the  guns  burst.  This  latter  operation  entailed 
numerous  thrills  for  the  spectators  and  the  garrison  gener- 
ally, for  fragments  of  the  guns  flew  over  the  town,  and  were 
as  dangerous  as  the  enemy’s  shells  had  been.  During  the 
morning  we  smashed  our  revolvers  and  field  glasses,  and 
threw  the  remains  down  the  hospital  well.  Then  on  going 
up  to  the  roof  again  we  saw  that  the  Union  Jack  had  been 
hauled  down  from  its  staff  on  the  Serai  and  had  been 
replaced  by  the  white  flag.  The  Turks  began  coming  in 
at  12.36  p.m.,  and  detachments  continued  to  arrive  during 
the  afternoon,  some  marching  in,  others  coming  down  the 
river  in  steamboats.  By  this  time  every  house  had  dis- 
played a Star  and  Crescent  flag,  and  the  Arab  population 
had  gone  with  shout  and  song  to  welcome  the  conquerors. 
It  was  as  well  to  prove  as  loudly  as  possible  one’s  attachment 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to  Islam,  for  it  was  whispered 
that  a goodly  supply  of  gallows  were  already  on  their  way 
down  river.  Soon  the  Turkish  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  place 
of  the  white  one,  and  we  were  now  formally  prisoners. 
Turks  and  British  troops  fraternized  that  day,  and  there  was 
but  little  looting,  all  things  considered.  Our  captors  issued 
no  rations  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and  we  lived  on 
the  remains  of  the  last  of  the  mules. 

Many  men  died  that  day.  For  some  time  a dread  disease 
had  been  raging  in  the  town.  The  medicos  called  it  gastric 
enteritis,  but  to' the  ordinary  laymen  it  looked  unpleasantly 
like  cholera.  This  and  the  extinction  of  the  last  spark  of 
hope  proved  too  much  for  many,  and  during  this  and  the 
following  days  the  succession  of  funerals  was  appalling. 
The  poor  starving  men  touched  by  the  disease  could  not 
fight  it,  and  died  in  a few  hours.  One  pleasing  feature  of 
the  Arab  character  may  here  be  noted.  As  soon  as  the 
Turks  had  entered  the  town  the  populace  destroyed  all  the 
crosses  in  our  cemetery.  Next  morning  a long  line  of 
gallows  was  erected  along  the  river  front,  and  numerous 
so-called  traitors  to  the  Turkish  cause  were  executed.  These 
included  some  influential  Arabs  of  Kut,  the  Sheik  of  a 
neighbouring  village  and  his  son,  a renegade  Turkish  officer 
and  many  more.  Others  were  shot  at  different  times  and 
places.  The  Turkish  method  of  hanging  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.  A tripod,  some  nine  feet  high,  is  erected,  and  the 
victim  is  hauled  up  till  his  feet  are  clear  of  the  ground,  when 
he  is  left  to  suffocate.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  none 
of  these  Arabs  appeared  from  the  expressions  on  their  faces 
to  have  suffered. 

Arrangements  were  soon  made  for  the  troops  to  leave 
Kut,  but  we  in  hospital  remained  in  the  town  till  May  8. 
It  was  a horrible  time.  The  whole  place  was  filthy  and 
flooded  by  the  recent  rains,  disease  was  rampant,  and  all, 
from  the  generals  to  the  Arab  children  playing  at  aeroplanes 
bombing  a mud  town  in  the  street,  were  starved.  A few 
supplies  came  in  from  neighbouring  villages — sheep,  dates 
and  spring  onions,  all  delicious  to  us — and  the  Turks  at 
length  sent  in  a small  issue  of  rations,  consisting  of  some 
of  our  own  stores  from  the  heroic  ship  “ Julnar  ” that  had 
so  gallantly  attempted  to  revictual  us,  and  of  some  of  their 
own  ration  of  biscuits.  The  latter  are  of  extraordinary 
hardness,  and  can  only  be  eaten  after  soaking  in  water. 
Many  Tommies  who,  in  their  eagerness  for  food,  ate  three 
or  four  of  these,  paid  for  their  rashness  with  their  lives. 

At  length,  after  several  false  alarms,  we  started  on  our 
long  journey  across  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor  to  our 
prison  amid  the  hills  of  Anatolia.  On  _the  morning  of  May  8 
we  went  down  to  the  quay  hauling  our  own  kits,  and  were 
put  on  board  the  captured  “ Julnar.”  She  was  pock  marked 
all  over  with  bullets,  .and  bore  abundant  signs  of  the  bom- 
bardment she  had  received.  After  our  kits  had  been 


searched  we  proceeded  slowly  up  river.  One  of  the  pro- 
pellers had  been  damaged  in  her  attempt  to  get  through, 
and  we  made  but  poor  progress. 

We  passed  the  scenes  of  our  late  efforts — the  Serai,  the 
palm  grove  and  the  trenches — and  then  followed  the  winding 
river  through  the  barren,  depressing  desert.  We  tied  up  to 
the  bank  at  9 p.m.,  and  each  of  us  tried  to  find  room  to 
sleep  upon  the  crowded  deck.  During  the  night  one  man 
of  the  Volunteer  Battery  disappeared,  though  whether  he 
fell  overboard  accidentally  or  slipped  over  the  side  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  we  never  heard.  Next  day  we  stopped  at 
Baghela,  a small  village  with  a handsome  minaret.  Some 
of  our  troops  who  were  marching  up  to  Baghdad  had  fallen 
out  here,  and  were  penned  in  a small  garden,  where  they 
were  having  a very  bad  time,  British  soldiers  and  Sepoys 
fighting  tor  the  taste  of  the  little  water  supplied  them.  We 
took  some  of  the  worse  cases  on  board,  and  neard  harrowing 
tales  from  them  of  their  Arab  guard,  even  on  the  first  day’s 
march. 

The  next  three  days  were  uneventful,  except  that  one 
morning  we  passed  our  troops  at  sunrise  as  ttiey  prepared 
for  their  day’s  march.  Haggard,  starving,  and  many  naif- 
naked,  they  were  being  herded  together  by  Arab  horsemen. 
They  were  indeed  the  lost  legion.  Few  were  to  survive  that 
terrible  march,  still  fewer  fated  to  live  till  freedom  was 
theirs  again.  After  three  days  we  stopped  near  an  Arab 
village,  and  upon  enquiring  the  reason  it  appeared  that  we 
had  started  from  Kut  with  enough  oil  for  only  three  days, 
but  with  the  Turk’s  usual  faith  that  “ Allah  would  provide.” 
We  obtained  enough  oil  at  the  village  to  carry  us  on  a iittle 
further  past  the  Arch  of  Ctesephon,  the  scene  of  our  fruit- 
less victory  of  the  previous  November.  Here  we  finally  ran 
out  of  oil,  and  stopping,  we  made  fast  to  the  bank.  Ihe 
captain  first  held  an  impassioned  interview  with  the  crew, 
then  sank  into  deep  thought,  and  finally  commandeered  a 
horse  from  the  nearest  village  and  rode  off  across  the  desert 
to  Baghdad ! Then  followed  three  really  bad  days.  Tied 
up  to  the  bank  in  the  blazing  sun,  which  already  had  begun 
to  give  us  a taste  of  Mesopotamian  heat  though  it  was 
yet  only  May,  we  spent  the  day  trying  to  dodge  the  sun 
behind  an  entirely  inadequate  awning.  In  the  evening  we 
went  ashore  and  buried  such  men  as  had  died  of  enteritis 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  crowded  together  on  the  deck 
hoping  to  get  a little  sleep.  Luckily  some  Arab  fishermen 
appeared  with  a large  supply  of  fish,  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  without  food.  One  redeeming  feature,  however, 
this  was — we  could  bathe  in  the  river,  and  after  so  many 
bathless  days  in  Kut,  a bath  even  in  the  Tigris  was  a luxury. 

At  length  a river  steamer  came  down  stream  to  tow  us 
up.  She  was  half-full  of  Turkish  soldiers  apparently  out 
for  a joy  ride.  She  speedily  made  fast  alongside  us,  and 
we  proceeded  once  more  on  our  journey.  That  evening  I 
saw  the  corpse  of  a burly  Arab  washed  up  on  the  bank — a 
victim,  doubtless,  of  some  intertribal  feud.  All  that  after- 
noon crowds  of  Arabs  followed  us  along  the  bank,  jeering 
at  us,  and  some  making  a weird  sound,  half-cry,  half- 
whistle, that  is  their  song  of  triumph. 

Next  day,  after  passing  a bridge  of  boats,  where  we 
buried  another  victim  of  enteritis,  we  reached  the  suburbs 
of  Baghdad.  Rich  gardens,  flanked  by  groves  of  date 
palms,  stretched  on  either  bank ; presently  we  came  to  rows 
of  well-built  houses,  mostly  flying  the  Red  Crescent  hos- 
pital flag,  and  by  and  by  we  reached  the  town  itself.  We 
were  soon  put  on  shore  next  morning,  and  were  told  that 
cabs  were  coming  for  the  sick  officers  in  five  minutes.  After 
waiting  three  hours  in  the  shade  of  a tree,  we  started  on 
foot  to  the  hospital,  “as  it  was  only  five  minutes’  walk.” 
After  thirty-five  minutes’  walk  through  a warren  of  covered 
bazaars  and  narrow  streets  we  at  length  reached  our 
destination — a small  hospital  in  the  Armenian  quarter. 
Before  leaving  the  boat  I had  sold  my  watch  to  an  Armenian 
youth  for  two  rupees  eight  annas,  being  absolutely  penniless. 
The  bazaars  were  crowded  with  Arabs,  Jews,  Armenians, 
Turks,  Austrians,  Germans,  and  French  “ Turcos  ” cap- 
tured bv  the  Germans  and  sent  to  Turkey  to  fight  for  their 
co-religionists.  There  were  also  a few  renegade  Indians. 
The  Armenians  appeared  very  friendly  towards  us,  but 
obviously  and  with  good  reason  afraid  of  the  Turks. 

The  hospital  fvas  clean  and  fairly  well  equipped.  It  was 
delightful  to  get  into  a real  bed  again;  it  felt  like  getting 
home.  There  was  a military  officer — not  a doctor — in  charge 
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of  the  hospital,  an  Armenian  Catholic,  who  on  hearing  that 
I also  was  a Catholic  seized  me  impulsively  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks  1 Alter  tnat  he  seemed  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  me,  and  took  me  to  churcn  on  Sundays, 
and  insisted  on  my  paying  a visit  to  a convent  ot  Trench 
nuns,  who  had  done  splendid  work  since  the  outbreak  ol 
war,  nursing  Turk  and  Christian  aiike. 

The  Turkish  authorities  do  not  issue  much  in  the  way  of 
rations  to  their  hospitals,  and  we  were  surprised  at  the  good 
food  provided,  till  we  learnt  that  the  local  Armenians  were 
supplying  us  with  lood  gratis,  and,  ot  course,  secretly. 

Uhile  here  I was  lucky  enough  to  persuade  a young 
Armenian  to  give  me  seven  pounds  Turkish  in  gold  lor  a 
cheque  for  ^,'10.  This  proved  invaluable  later.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  gold  to  me,  as  the  Armenian 
was  foroidden  to  enter  the  hospital  a second  time.  Ulti- 
mately it  was  smuggled  in  to  me  in  a bucket  of  water. 

On  May  24  most  of  us  were  moved  from  hospital  to  the 
cavalry  barracks.  Of  course  no  transport  was  provided  for 
our  kit,  but  the  American  Consul  turned  up  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  after  some  difficulty  found  hammals  to  carry  it 
for  us.  The  usual  Turkish  methods  were  displayed  that 
afternoon.  We — all  invalids — were  marched  oh  from  the 
hospital  at  about  4 p.m.,  and  after  a tiring  walk  through 
endless  covered  bazaars,  arrived  at  the  barracks.  We  waited 
outside  an  hour,  and  were  then  told  to  go  to  the  other 
barracks,  as  we  were  not  wanted  there.  Accordingly  we 
marched  to  the  other  barracks,  where  a long  second  wait 
ensued,  after  which  we  were  sent  back  to  the  first  barracks, 
where  we  were  at  last  admitted  at  9 p.m.,  a tired  and  “ fed- 
up  ” crowd. 

During  our  stay  in  the  barracks  we  were  allowed  a good 
dtal  of  Ireedom,  and  could  go  about  the  town,  accompanied 
by  a guard,  in  twos  and  threes.  We  spent  much  time  in 
wandering  through  the  bazaars,  fascinating  in  their  way, 
and  only  prevented  from  looking  as  if  transplanted  straignt 
from  the  " Arabian  Nights  ” by  the  crowds  of  German  and 
Austrian  soldiers. 

On  May  26  we  got  orders  to  move,  and  received  a month’s 
pay  from  the  Turks.  As  a great  concession,  half  of  it  was 
in  Turkish  gold,  the  rest  in  Turkish  paper,  which  the  Arabs 
•f  the  desert  and  the  villagers  of  Anatolia  very  sensibly 
refused  to  look  at.  They  remembered  the  fate  of  the 
Turkish  paper  money  after  the  Balkan  War.  In  the  after- 
noon we  were  marched  across  the  Tigris  and  through  the 
Arab  quarter  to  the  railway  station.  It  was  very  hot,  and 
the  march  through  the  hot,  breathless,  narrow  streets  was 
trying  to  the  invalids.  At  the  station  we  were  told  that 
“ hishallali,  the  train  would  start  after  one  hour.”  It  was 
then  4 p.m.  on  May  29.  The  train  ultimately  started  at 
7 a.m.  on  May  30. 

But  by  this  time  we  were  becoming  inured  to  Turkish 
methods,  and  settled  down  to  sleep  comfortably  on  the 
platform.  From  the  station  we  could  see  the  open  plain, 
devoid  of  shade  and  innocent  of  any  kind  of  tent,  where 
our  men  were  forced  to  camp.  It  was  a wretched  spot,  and 
the  men  were  in  a bad  way.  The  American  Consul  was 
indefatigable  in  helping  them  and  getting  them  much- 
needed  food.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  English- 
man. W hen  at  length  we  started  on  our  short  railway 
journey  to  Samarra,  the  terminus  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway,  we  officers  were  put  in  third-class 
carriages  and  the  men  in  open  trucks  under  the  broiling  sun. 
The  journey  through  the  desert  was  utterly  devoid  of 
interest,  and  at  noon  we  arrived  at  Samarra,  where  some 
twenty-two  engines  stood  resting  in  a siding.  It  was  now 
cruelly  hot,  and  we  groaned  inwardly  on  receiving  orders 
to  march  to  the  serai,  some  two  or  three  miles  off.  The 
heat  was  terrible,  and  being  ill  and  unused  to  exercise,  that 
short  march  carries  evil  memories.  Flocks  of  sand  grouse 
flew  overhead,  and  locusts  rose  from  the  parched  vegetation 
— if  dried  thistles  deserve  that  name — at  our  feet. 

At  length  we  reached  the  serai,  an  open  quadrangle  of 
about  60  ft.  by  60  ft.,  with  mud  walls  and  a partial  roofing 
round  the  walls  of  rough  untrimmed  boughs.  During  our 
stay  the  local  Arabs  supplied  us  with  firewood  bv  the  simple 
expedient  of  pulling  down  part  of  the  roof  and  selling  it 
to  us  at  exorbitant  rates.  This  had  the  effect  of  thinning 
the  roof,  already  all  too  scanty  in  material,  and  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun  penetrated  it,  we  were  forced  to  Wear  our  helmets 
all  day. 

In  this  spot  we  found  fifteen  British  and  120  Indian 
officers.  1 he  former  included  a young  Irish  subaltern  of 
the  relief  force  who  had  been  captured  below  Kut,  and  we 
all  eagerly  crowded  round  him  for  exact  news  of  Aylmer’s 
operations.  The  serai  was  filthy,  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments nil.  We  were  not  allowed  outside  except  for  a bathe 
in  the  Tigris  in  the  evening,  but  even  this,  owing  to  the 
rapid  current,  was  not  very  enjoyable.  One  officer  who 
went  just  outside  the  serai  received  a blow  on  the  head  that 


laid  him  out  for  some  days.  Enteritis  was  prevalent,  and 
cholera  reported  in  the  town  across  tne  river,  where  a hne 
gilded  dome  reared  its  head  aoove  the  walls  of  the  little 
city.  Samarra  is  a town  of  much  historical  interest,  but 
ol  course  we  had  no  opportunity  ol  seeing  it.  Vve  remained 
on  the  serai  irom  May  30  to  June  4,  while  the  Turkish 
authorities  made  futile  etiorts  to  collect  donkeys  to  convey 
us  across  the  desert  to  Mosul.  Soldiers  were  sent  out  each 
day  to  collect  donkeys  from  the  villages  in  the  district,  and 
each  night  their  Arab  owners  would  come  and  drive  the 
animals  home  again,  for  they  shrewdly  suspected  that  if 
allowed  to  go  on  the  journey  the  animals  would  never  be 
seen  again  by  their  owners.  Meanwhile,  we  lay  in  the 
serai  sweating  in  the  heat,  and  vainly  fighting  army  corps 
of  flies.  For  feeding  purposes,  I had  joined  with  Captain 

i\l.  and  Lieut.  L.,  of  the  Infantry,  a regiment  which 

had  distinguished  itself  during  the  siege. 

Two  of  their  Indian  officers,  a Pathan  subadar-major  and 
a Sikh  jemadar,  were  also  in  the  serai.  These  two  were 
unremitting  in  their  attentions  to  their  two  regimental 
officers,  and  as  I had  been  apparently  taken  under  Captain 
M.’s  wing,  I,  too,  received  much  kindness  at  their  hands. 

We  had  been  promised  two  donkeys  each,  one  to  ride 
and  one  for  our  kit.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  4 we  were 
told  to  prepare  for  departure,  as  the  animals  were  now 
ready,  but  upon  arrival  they  proved  to  be  very  much  below 
the  requisite  number.  Our  senior  officer,  Colonel  C.,  was 
very  firm,  and  refused  to  move  without  the  promised 
number.  After  a hot  discussion  between  Colonel  C.  and 
the  Turkish  officer  in  charge  of  us,  we  were  eventually 
compelled  to  fall  in  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the  end 
we  got  a donkey  of  sorts  each  to  ride,  and  one  between 
every  two  officers  for  kit.  Most  of  us  had  more  kit  than 
would  go  on  the  one  side  of  a donkey,  and  much  good 
clothing,  blankets,  &c.,  was  hastily  destroyed,  as  we  did 
not  wish  to  leave  anything  behind  for  the  Arabs.  We 
started  at  dusk  that  evening  on  the  first  stage  of  our  joxrney 
— thirty-two  miles  to  Tekrit. 

We  must  have  presented  a depressed,  and  miserable 
appearance  as  vve  left  the  village  and  entered  the  desert. 
Personally,  I was  still  suffering  from  dysentery,  and  was 
very  weak,  and  the  idea  of  travelling  thirty-two  miles,  either 
on  foot  or  on  the  back  of  a miserably  small  donkey,  seemed 
an  impossibility.  It  was  an  extraordinary  sight — British 
and  native  officers  on  donkeys,  looking  anything  but  digni- 
fied or  at  ease,  native  servants  driving  the  baggage  animals, 
and  mounted  Arab  guards  at  intervals  in  the  procession. 
Hour  after  hour  we  struggled  on  hopelessly.  My  donkey 
was  always  in  rear,  and  but  for  the  help  of  a Sepoy  of  M’s 
regiment,  I should  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  brute. 
At  10  p.m.  we  halted  for  a drink  from  the  river,  then,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  Tigris,  we  pushed  on  across  the  desert 
till  1 a.m.  It  was  a ghastly  night,  and  I hourly  expected 
to  fall  out  and  receive  my  coup  de  grace  from  the  Arab 
guards  in  the  rear.  But  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives, 
and  somehow  I struggled  on. 

From  i a.m.  to  4 a.m.  we  halted,  but  I could  not  sleep, 
as  I was  obliged  to  hold  the  bridle  of  my  donkey  the  whole 
time  for  fear  of  losing  him.  This  precaution,  however, 
proved  to  have  been  unnecessary,  as  at  daybreak  the 
subadar-major  of  M’s  regiment,  Kitab  Gul,  brought  me  an 
excellent  donkey  in  place  of  my  wretched  beast.  Heaven 
and  he  alone  know  how  and  where  he  got  it,  and  I thought 
it  well  not  to  inquire. 

Thanks  to  the  new  animal,  I kept  well  in  the  van  all  that 
morning  till  at  9 a.m.  we  struck  the  Tigris  again.  Here 
we  halted  for  an  hour  and  ate  such  food  as  we  had  with  us, 
then,  after  three  more  wretched  hours  over  a succession  of 
small  hills,  we  at  length  reached  Tekrit,  all  very  done  up, 
and  were  herded  into  a small  serai. 

The  name  of  Tekrit  will  stink  for  ever  in  the  nostrils 
of  every  man  of  the  Kut  garrison.  Here  our  men,  who 
could  march  no  further  owing  to  sickness,  were  left  on  a 
strip  of  filthy  beach  between  town  and  river  in  the  blazing 
sun.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  place.  It  was 
close  to  the  town,  and  those  who  know  the  East  can  imagine 
for  themselves  the  filth ; but  only  those  that  know 
Mesopotamia  can  realize  the  particular  kind  of  heat  that 
the  men  had  to  bear.  They  had  little  food,  no  medicines, 
and  the  local  inhabitants  amused  themselves  bv  stoning 
the  men  as  they  lav  exhausted  and  dving  on  the  beach. 
There  was  not  one  of  us,  I think,  that  did  not  pray  that 


Once  ag^ain  there  are  Evening:  and  Theatre  Parties,  Dances 
and  Receptions.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Pullars’  of  Perth 
are  unrivalled  for  the  Cleaning- of  Evening:  and  Dinner  Gowns, 
Rail  D esses,  Theatre  Wraps,  etc.  Agencies  and  Branches 
evervwhere.  Return  postage  paid  on  orders  sent  direct  to 
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the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  might  overtake  this  other 
“ city  of  the  plain,”  and  it  was  the  gladdest  day  of  our 
captivity  when  we  heard  that  it  had  been  destroyed,  if  not 
by  fire  from  Heaven,  yet  equally  effectively  by  the  fire  of 
British  guns.  p 

(To  be  continued.) 


HIGH  FESTIVAL  AT  SANT'  AMBROGIO. 

" Regina  delle  Chiese  Lombarde.” 

When  Browning  died,  Bume-Jones  came  away  from  the 
funeral  service  at  Westminster  Abbey  deploring  the  absence 
of  lights  and  vestments,  and  all  the  ancient  ceremonial  for 
which  the  Abbey  was  built,  and  of  which  it  was  a witness  for 
more  than  five  hundred  vears.  Had  he  been  alive  to-day 
and  present  at  the  Church  of  Sant’  Ambrogio,  in  Milan,  for 
the  recent  celebration  of  the  Feast,  the  artistic  and  historic 
aspirations  of  the  great  painter  would  have  been  satisfied  to 
a degree  impossible,  perhaps,  elsewhere.  Well  away  from 
the  straight  streets  and  the  stately  thoroughfares  of  the  modern 
citv,  in  the  very  heart  of  Roman  Mediolanum,  is  this  little 
basilica  that  for  its  own  unique  beauty  of  style  and  historic 
association  stands  unrivalled.  Whether  you  are  a Catholic 
or  not  this  early  Romanesque  building,  with  its  fine  atrium, 
its  quaint  octagonal  dome,  and  its  two  campanili,  the  one 
dating  from  the  ninth  and  the  other  from  the  twelfth  century, 
is  sure  to  interest  you.  But  Sant’  Ambrogio  in  its  foundation  goes 
much  further  back.  It  arose  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  Pax  Romana  was  giving  Europe  the 
opportunity  of  shaping  itself  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Early  Church,  and  of  establishing  those  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice  and  the  reign  of  law.  without  which  civilisation 
is  impossible,  and  from  which  eventually  Christendom  emerged. 

The  story  of  how  the  brilliant  young  advocate  of  a Roman 
family  of  high  standing  in  the  official  world  came  to  Milan 
in  the  capacity  of  Prefect  to  assist  at  the  election  of  a bishop, 
and  was  himself,  in  re-ponse  to  the  crv?as  of  a child,  selected 
for  the  office,  is  a fitting  initiation  of  an  epoch  stamped  so 
clearly  with  his  dominating  personality.  Ambrose  was  the 
man  of  his  time,  and  having  accepted,  however  reluctantly, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  episcopate,  he  set  about  the  great 
work  before  him.  There  was  but  one  way  to  do  it : it  was 
to  do  it  in  the  great  way.  The  Empire  was  breaking  up,  and 
it  took  all  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  young  bishop 
to  guard  his  flock  against  the  moral  and  intellectual  errors  of 
the  ensuing  confusion.  But  he  had,  above  all  things,  courage — 
the  courage  the  great  men  of  the  Early  Church  inherited  from 
the  Apostolic  age. 

So  in  his  controversy  with  the  Arians,  whose  cause  the 
Empress  Justina  had  espoused,  demanding  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  churches  of  Milan  for  Arian  worship,  Ambrose, 
in  spite  of  every  threat,  refused  to  yield  up  to  Caesar  what  he 
held  to  be  God’s.  These  churches,  he  maintained,  had  been 
solemnly  consecrated  for  the  express  purpose  of  Catholic 
teaching  and  Catholic  worship,  of  which  the  supreme  act  then 
(as  now)  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ; . and  to  grant  them 
for  a non-Catholic  worship  would  be  in  principle  a reversal 
of  that  purpose,  and  a breach  of  trust  implied  in  their  con- 
secration. Nor  in  his  conflict  with  the  Emperor  was  he  less 
resolute.  There  had  been  an  insurrection  in  Thessalonica, 
and  one  of  the  Imperial  Staff  had  been  killed.  Theodosius, 
in  a moment  of  rage,  ordered  a massacre  of  the  inhabitants, 
innocent  and  guilty  alike,  and  the  Gothic  soldiers  killed  some 
seven  thousand  of  the  people  in  a few  hours.  This  act  of 
tryannical  vengeance  was  not  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  right  of  Imperial  despotism 
was  questioned.  The  Emperor  affected  contrition  and  would 
fain  carry  on  his  devotions  as  before  ; but  he  was  stopped 
by  Ambrose  and  reminded  that  private  sorrow  was  not 
sufficient  to  atone  for  public  guilt ; the  church  doors  were 
closed  in  his  face,  and  he  was  refused  the  Sacrament  as  long  as 
his  hands  were  stained  with  innocent  blood.  He  had  sinned 
like  David,  and  like  David  he  must- repent.  !■ 

For  eight  months  he  lay  under  the  ban  of  excommunication, 
until  on  December  25,  390,  having  made  reparation,  he  appeared 
once  again,  this  time  in  the  garb  of  a penitent,  before  the  doors 
of  the  Basilica  Portiana,  to  be  absolved  by  Ambrose.  The 
scene  has  often  been  described,  and  the  unrelenting  attitude 
of  the  great  prelate  commented  upon,  not  always  in  terms  of 
approval.  But  we  must  remember  the  issues  at  stake  if  we 
are  to  judge  rightly  the  personalities  involved.  Let  another 
hand  depict  it.  “ In  standing  bishop  and  kneeling  king  we 
see  not  the  individuals  and  their  immediate  motives,  ambitious, 
despotic,  superstitious,  as  they  may  partly  have  been,  net 
even  the  struggle  of  great  transitory  interests,  but  a wider, 
deeper,  more  enduring  principle — the  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  spirit  over  brute  force,  the  victory  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  love  and  pity  over  the  earthly  lusts  of  blood 
and  revenge,  of  the  religion  which  adores  the  helpless  Mother 
and  Child  over  the  deified  force  of  the  ancient  creeds.” 

It  was  through  these  same  doors,  afterwards  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  he  church  in  which  they  then  stood,  and  brought 
to  Sant’  Am.  to  10,  that  we  passed  from  the  atrium,  with  its 
sarcophagi  ai.a  frescoed  walls,  into  the  basilica  itself  one 
morning  this  month.  The  Milanese  people  are  not  likely  to 
forget  their  great  patron  and  protector,  the  memory  of  whose 
doings  has  come  down  to  them  with  something  more  than 
historic  tradition,  and  with  it  an  ancient  liturgy  that  is  part 


of  their  daily  life.  And  so  as  the  Feast  of  the  great  bishop  and 
Doctor  of  the  Church  comes  round  thev  flock  in  thousands  to  the 
place  above  all  others  associated  with  him  in  life,  and  where  in 
death  he  lies  enshrined.  It  is  a red-letter  day  in  their  calendar  at 
any  time,  but  this  year  it  brought  with  it  a peace  that  onlv 
those  who  suffered  in,  or  through,  the  war-  could  adequately 
appreciate.  And  so  it  was  no  surprise  to  find  Italian  soldiers 
m large  numbers  present  on  the  occasion,  and  acknowledging, 
with  that  simple  piety  so  characteristic  of  them,  their  gratitude 
to  God.  Non  nobis  Domine,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam." 

The  Ambrosian  rite,  seen  in  the  great  Duomo  from  which 
Milan  radiates,  is  impressive  and  not  readily  forgotten  ; but 
in  Sant  Ambrogio  it  is  at  home.  For  here  “ was  arranged 
both  the  order  of  the  Mass  and  the  other  services  for  his  own 
church,”  and  continued  during  fifteen  hundred  years  down 
to  the  present  time.  For  a quarter  of  a century  the  present 
archbishop  has  pontificated  on  each  celebration  of  the  Feast. 
Once  again,  to-day,  the  venerable  Cardinal  Ferrari,  surrounded 
by  his  Metropolitan  Chapter,  descends  from  the  Chair  of  St. 
Ambrose,  high  up  in  the  ancient  choir,  to  offer  the  sacred 
mysteries  over  the  body  of  his  great  predecessor.  From  one 
of  the  side  galleries,  so  like  those  in  the  Byzantine  churches 
at  Salonica,  the  voices  of  the  Duomo  choir  stream  forth  in 
joyous  interpretation  of  the  Mass  of  Maestro  Boezi,  of  Rome 
and  of  Signor  Ferroni’s  exquisite  motets.  At  the  Go; pel 
Mgr.  Endrici,  Prince  Bishop  of  Trent,  ascended  the  pulpit 
and  standing  beneath  the  bronze  relief  of  Ambrose  and  in 
front  of  the  old  tenth  century  lectern,  preached  the  homily 
of  the  saint.  He  had  just  come  out  of  an  Austrian  prison 
after  four  years  of  internment,  and  when  he  reminded  his  hearers 
of  the  ancient  friendship  between  Ambrose  and  Virgilius, 
and  of  how  their  beloved  archbishop  was  the  first  to  offer  him 
welcome  and  hospitality  in  the  great  northern  diocese  over 
which  he  rules,  it  seemed  as  if  the  twentieth  century  had  linked 
up  with  the  fourth,  and  the  great  dead  had  come  to  life  again. 
The  whole  thing  was  pitched  in  so  high  a key,  and  the  cere- 
monial so  much  in  keeping  with  the  aesthetic  charm  and 
historic  associations  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  one  felt 
"As  if  the  middle  age 
Was  gorgeous  upon  earth  again.” 

L.  J.  Stafford, 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Although  the  Armistice  has  been  signed  and  hostilities 
actual lv  ceased,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  here  in  England,  as  well  as  for  those  on  the 
Continent.  In  Scotland,  during  the  past  week,  two  new 
Knights  of  Columbus  Clubs  have  been  opened,  one  at  Glasgow 
and  another  at  Edinburgh,  which  make  three  in  Scotland 
at  the  present  time,  there  having  been  a Club  in  operation  at 
Invergordon  for  the  past  three  months.  Glasgow,  Edinburgh 
and  Invergordon  are  great  naval  bases,  for  the  American  Fleet, 
and  men  are  on  shore  leave  at  thesd  points  continually. 
Another  new  Club  has  been  opened  at  Knotty  Ash  Camp, 
near  Liverpool,  during  the  week.  Men  have  been  sent  to 
Cardiff  and  Plymouth  to  open  additional  places.  The  Clubs  in 
operation  in  England  are  meeting  with  great  success,  and 
are  proving  very  popular.  Twenty-five  new  secretaries  have 
been  added  during  the  past  few  days  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
personnel  for  the  British  Isles,  and  the  duties  of  a number  of 
these  secretaries  are  to  visit  hospitals  throughout  England 
and  to  distribute  tobacco,  chocolate,  fruit  and  reading  -matter. 
The  great  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was  much  in 
evidence  over  the  Christmas  period.  Autos  loaded  with  good 
things  were  constantly  leaving  headquarters  at  6,  Haymarket  ■, 
London,  for  the  different  points  where  the  men  are  stationed. 
A million  cigarettes  are  expected  to  arrive  this  week  from  the 
States,  and  on  the  cover  of  each  package  is  stamped  the  well- 
known  sign  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Thousands  of  pounds 
of  candy,  athletic  goods,  games  of  e\erv  description,  &c.,  are 
also  on  the  way  from  the  New  York  headquarters.  The  slogan 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  “ Everybody  Welcome  and 
Everything  Free  ” is  being  appreciated  by  all  members  of 
the  United  States  forces  throughout  England  and  the  Continent. 
The  Knights  of  Columbus  receive  no  compensation  whatsoever 
for  anything  they  do  for  the  men  in  the  Service.  At  266, 
Edgware  Road,  London,  is  a Knights  of  Columbus  Club,  where 
a number  of  beds  are  furnished  without  charge.  ALo  at  the 
Club  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  Club  is  really  a hotel,  and  beds 
are  provided  free.  The  same  rule  holds  in  the  distribution 
of  all  merchandise.  All  property  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
is  given  away.  . In  the  absence  of  any  great  number  of  Knights 
of  Columbus  chaplains,  the  London  office  has  arranged  with 
the  different  English  chaplains  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  to  look  after  the,  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  in  the 
Service. 


WARNING. — The  renovation  of  furnishings  has  been  so 
neglected  during  the  War,  that  the  pressure  in  the  spring  ot  1919 
on  ihe  Cleani  g tradr  s dealing  with  curtains,  chintzes,  cretonnes, 
carpeis,  etc.,  will  be  excessive  and  the  delay  in  executing  orders 
inevitable.  London  householders  are  urged  to  ha\e  as  inucn  of 
this  work  as  possible  done  during  January  and  February,  when 
quick  delivery  can  be  promised.  Such  orders  will  be  advan- 
tageously placed  with  Eastman  & Son,  the  well-known  London 
Cleaners  and  Dyers  (Works,  Acton  Vale,  London,  W.3)  who 
have  branches  in  every  residential  district. 
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SUNSHINE  IN  MELXOR  STREET. 

A JOYFUL  CHRISTMAS  AND  A HOPEFUL  NEW  YEAR. 


OUR  NEW  OBJECTIVE. 

Yes,  it  has  been  as  you  anticipated,  good  reader.  That  £500  has  come  in  all  right — every  penny  of  it  and  a little  more.  I 
handed  £800  to  the  Bishop  on  Monday  last,  December  30.  That  brings  Melior  Street  debt,  which  was  £4,340  in  Jar  vary, 
1918,  down  to  less  than  £ 1,000  in  January,  1919.  The  Melior  Street  winter  of  thirty  years’  duration,  with  its  chilling  bleakness 
and  depressing  damp,  is  at  last  passing  away.  "The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  lard,  the  fig  tree  hath  pvt  forih  fer 
green  figs,  the  vines  in  flower  yield  their  sweet  smell."  The  situation  is  a most  refreshing  ore  for  me  after  a rrerlh  spert  in  Ife 
horrible  grip  of  the  influenza  fiend,  and  it  will,  I am  confident,  have  its  refreshment,  too,  for  the  multitude  of  kirdly  souls 
amongst  the  readers  of  The  Tablet  by  whom  my  appeal  has  been  so  generously  received  ; for  it  carrot  but  be  refrestirg  for 
them  to  know  that  their  thoughtfulness,  whilst  involving  no  appreciable  strain  upon  their  resources,  has,  by  virtue  cf  co*f fereticn, 
given  inexpressible  relief  to  their  poor,  iong-burdened  brethren  in  the  dreary,  forlorn  slums  of  Melior  Street  by  London  Eridge. 

My  poor  people  are  grateful  beyond  expression.  Constant  and  fervent  are  their  prayers  for  the  welfare,  spiritual  and  temporal 
of  those  distant  friends  to  whose  thoughtful  co-operation  they  are  indebted  for  so  great  relief.  I need  hardly  say  that  I myself 
and  my  zealous  assistant,  Father  Leake,  share  in  this  gratitude  to  the  full. 

At  Melior  Street  we  all  enter  into  the  New  Year  with  new  strength  and  confidence.  We  are  determined  to  wipe  off  the 
£ 1,000  still  remaining — to  wipe  off  every  penny  of  it.  We  are  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned.  Wherever  we  see  any 
prospect  of  raising  a pound,  a shilling,  or  a penny,  we  make  a bee  line  for  it.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  ro  place 
so  promising  as  the  pages  of  The  Tablet.  Hence  do  I appear  in  those  fruitful  pages  to-day,  at  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year. 

I earnestly  ask  those  good  readers  of  The  Tablet  who  helped  us  last  year  to  consider  whether  they  cannot  see  their  way 
to  renew  their  kind  co-operation  this  year.  They  have  not  missed  their  former  donations  which  have  resulted  in  so  blessed  a 
relief  for  the  poor,  sorely  tried  Catholics  in  the  slums  of  Melior  Street  by  London  Bridge.  Neither  will  they  miss  a fresh  donation. 

I would  ask  those  readers  who  did  not  advert  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  the  mightv  result  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  bring  about,  at  very  small  cost,  in  the  co-operative  movement  towards  the  relief  of  long-burdened  Melior  Street- — I would 
earnestly  ask  them  to  think  a little  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  and  send  me  a co-operating  donation.  They  may,  indeed, 
not  be  able  or  willing  to  send  me  much.  Well,  I do  not  ask  for  much  from  individuals.  Last  vear  when  the  debt  was  over  £4,000, 
I was  on  the  look-out — not  in  vain,  as  it  happened — for  a few  big  donations.  This  year,  when  the  debt  is  down  to  £1,000,  I, 
whilst  open  to  receive  big  donations,  do  not  look  out  for  them.  Small  donations  will  do  well  enough,  for  it  does  not  take  a 
very  large  number  of  small  donations  to  make  up  £1,000.  The  readers  of  The  Tablet  run  into  very  many  thousands.  If  only  one 
thousand  of  them  were  to  send  me  £ 1 each,  or  two  thousand  of  them  ten  shillings  each,  or  four  thousand  of  them  five 

shillings  each,  the  whole  amount  required  would  be  in  hand  at  once  ! May  1 not  hope  that  you,  good  reader,  will  become  a 

co-operator  to  the  moderate  extent  of  one  of  these  sums  ? (Any  obstacle  that  may  arise  in  your  mind  in  regard  to  the  goodness 
of  the  cause  will  not  stand  before  the  force  of  the  letters  to  be  found  below  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  the 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  and  Mgr  Brown). 

I should,  perhaps,  say  that  it  is  not  only  because  of  the  assistance  which  such  co-operation  would  be  of  itself  that  I ask 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  readers  of  The  Tablet,  There  is-  another  important  reason,  viz.,  the  effect  upon  the  spirits  and 
efforts  of  the  Melior  S.reet  Catholics  themselves.  I have,  on  a former  occasion,  drawn  attention  to  our  local  efforts — our  house 

to  house  collections  Sunday  after  Sunday  every  Sunday  of  the  year  our  sales  of  needlework  and  old  clothes,  our  threepenny 

concerts,  &c.  The  results  were  always  good,  very  good,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  district;  but  ever  since  the  co-operation 
of  the  readers  of  The  Tablet  began  to  manifest  itself,  the  results  have  become  truly  marvellous.  For  instance,  we  had  a 
sale  of  needlework  and  old  clothes  in  'Christmas  week,  and  it  yielded  a ret  profit  of  £69  towards  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 
(It  was  not  all  from  Catholics,  indeed  ; but  it  was  all  from  poor  Melior  Street  district.  And  1 have  no  prejudices  in  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  money  comes  at  present ; I would  find  it  hard  to  refuse  a donation  even  from  the  Kaiser,  if  he  were 
capable  of  thinking  such  a good  thought.) 


What  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  says  : — ■“  I know 
well  the  constant  anxiety  which  the  heavy  burden  of  de  ,t 
attaching  to  Melior  Street  has  caused  both  to  the  clervy  -if 
the  district  and  to  successive  Bishops  of  Southwark.  I^cort 
gratulate  you  on  the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  wich 
the  encouragement  of  your  Bishop,  you  are  now  making  to 
reduce  that  burden.  I beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  ever/ 
way,  and  to  grant  you  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction 
of  the  debt.” 

What  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  says  : — " You  can  tell  every- 
body that  your  appeal  has  the  warmest  approval  of  your  Bishop. 
I would  prefer  to  hear  of  your  being  enabled  to  pay  off  this  long- 
standing and  crushing  debt  than  to  hear  of  money  being  given 
me  to  build  new  churches.  May  God  bless  and  reward  abun- 
dantly all  who  help  you." 

What  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  says : — " I know  nothing 
more  heart-trying  than  tramping  from  door  to  door  in  a sunless 
slum  collecting  coppers  to  pay  your  annual  interest.  You 
have  a lovely,  generous  people,  but  they  are  unskilled  hand- 
workers, and  it  takes  them  all  their  time  to  live,  let  alone  to  give. 
I feel  sure  there  are  not  a few  devotees  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
who  would  gladly  aid  you  at  this  season  if  only  they  knew  of 
your  urgent  need  of  help.  I will  not  forget  at  the  Holy  Altar 
your  arduous  work  and  zealous  appeal." 


What  Mgr.  Provost  Brown,  V.G.,  says : — " Surely  God  will 
move  the  hearts  of  people  more  fortunately  placed  m life  to  aid 
the  clergy  and  the  congregation  in  clearing  off  the  burden  of 
debt  still  remaining.” 

What  every  reader  of  “ The  Tablet  ” should  say  : — " I must 
give  a helping  hand.  Dear  Fr.  Ryan — Enclosed  please 

find  my  donation  of towards  the  final 

extinction  of  Melior  Street  debt.” 


Name  and  Address 


On  account  of  the  deep  and  widespread  interest  taken  in  the 
cause,  the  smillest  contribution  would  be  a substantial  help. 
So,  please,  send  me  on  that  unconsidered  trifle  which  is  as 
nothing  to  you,  good  reader. 

Mass  every  Friday  for  co-operators,  for  whom,  also,  and  for 
whose  intentions  the  little  hearts  and  hands  of  700  innocent 
children  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  twice  daily  in  Melior  Street 
School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 


Address,  FATHER  RYAN,  MELIOR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E.  1 

(or  BISHOP  AMIGO,  St,  George’s  Road,  S.E.  1). 
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THE  TABLET. 


[Saturday,  January  4,  1919. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS  AND 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

Six  Shillings  fer  insertion  of  three  lines ; each  additional  line , Two  Shillings 


DEATHS. 

EVRE — On  the  De'emher,  at  Brnnscombe.  Rickley,  Arthur  Hen^v, 

third  son  o the  l ie  Vine  nt  Amh»n\  E\ie  ot  Lii  dley  Hall  Leicester  aged  67, 
R.I.e.  Funeral  at  the  Catholic  Church,  t hesterfield  on  'aturday,  4th  January 

HULL.  — O:  your  chant v orav  for  the  rep  '«e  of  ihe  soul  of  Arthur  Th  ma> 
Hull,  who  died  at  47  Queen’s  Gardens,  W.,on  Dei  ember  18th,  aged  63  R I.P 

^ERBRNl  RI.LI  D.-cem  er  22  d at  a private  nursi  g home.  Exeter 
Te-rsi,  rel  ct  of  'he  1 ite  I 'ho  'serr>enelli,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments  oi  the 
Church.  Received  Papal  Blessing  in  articulo  mortis.  R .1.1*. 

SHKI  DR  \ K P.  On  the  17th  D « ember.  iqi8.  at  Farm  Hil‘,  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
Marx,  the  wi'e  ot  James  Ernes’  Shildr<ike,  age  ' 48  K.l  P, 


TH  ROCK  MO  R TOM. 
Throckmorton,  aged  78. 


■('n  the  30th  of  December,  at  Leamington,  John 
R.I  P. 


WIVG  \TE.  On  the  28  h November,  at  Rlidah,  Algeria  William  Wingate, 
M A.  Ox  *n  reti  ed  H VI  Indian  Service,  age  68.  son  o*  Andrew  Wingate.  Evq  , 
J.p  . o Bro^v  field  Kilmalcolm,  Renfi  ew- hire,  fortified  by  the  rites  ot  the  Holy 
Church  R.I  P 


ANNIVERSARY 

GROBEL  - Tn  loving  rememhram  e ot  Captain  the  Reverend  Fa'her  Peter 
Grohel.  a s'eni.*r  Chaplain  t » the  Forces,  who  gaxe  up  his  soul  to  God  at 
Boulogne,  on  ist  January.  1917  Max  he  re^t  in  peace. 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 


chuhch  of  run:  je.-'Uii  fathers, 

FARvI  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  VV. 

CU'-’DAY,  5th  January,  1919  — Preachers?  12  noo^i. 

Father  DONNELLY.  S J ; 4 p.m  . Far  her  BAM  P TON.  S J Wednesday 
Janu  try  8 n,  8 30  n in  , Father  » AVI  LAUs  ST  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday 
January  10th  3 30  p.m  . Father  CO  VS  i Dl N E,  > J. 


B Solemn  Tslequiem 

will  be  celebrated  at 

FARM  STREET  CHURCH 

on  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  i6th,  at  10.30  a.m. 

fo r the  r pus"  op  the  souls  nf  Stonyhu.<st 
men  who  hove  pi  len  in  the  lUar. 

MASS  will  be  sung  by  the  Rector  of  Stonyhurst. 

A Sermon  will  be  preached  by 
Fr.  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Lid. 

Head  Office  t BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £24,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


Tbe  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  tbe  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  Ceneral  Manager 


fflemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITA. 

'"THE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  tor  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  ihe  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

THE 

Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 

Company  LT? 


voit/i  *rfrc/>  ty  iniwfjorafeB 

Cr.'uixceEt  toE’/TSt 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  NO  BRANCHES. 

112.  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


ZEEBRUGGE ! 

npHE  REV.  GEO.  BONTE,  parish  priest  of 
4 Zeebrugge,  having  been  left  by  the  Ger- 
mans without  either  church  or  presbytery, 
ventures  to  appeal  to  his  friends  in  England  to 
send  a subscription  in  Memory  of  ihe  gallant 
British  sailors  who  met  their  death  there. 
Kindly  address  your  donation  to  the  Rev  G. 
Bonte,  Cure,  Zeebrugge  (Belgium),  or  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Claus,  St.  George’s,  York. 


5f.  Georges  College , Wepbvibge 

(Under  the  direction  0)  the  Joseph: te  Fathers.) 

CLASSICAL.  COMMERCIAL  A i>  PREPARATORY  COUR  E. 
Londo  1 , Oxfurn  an  i othei  hx.uunadon*. 

Cadet  Coips. 

School  rk-opkns  <>n  January  i£th. 

TERMS  MODF.RA  TE. 

Anply  early  10  tin-  Verv  R v President. 


CANDLEMAS 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU 

FROM  STOCK 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES  EVERYWHERE 

BEESWAX 

VEGETABLE  CANDLES 

VOTIVE 

SANCTUARY  OILS 


Address  the  Beeswax  Candlemakers  at 


LIVERPOOL 

32  3S,  I ern  n Street. 
Telegi  aph  ‘Bees  ax' 
Telephone — 6255  Central 


QUICK 
DE'IVERY 
FROM  STOCK 


DUBLIN 

3.  t u-tace  street- 
‘ Rubric  ' 

1058 


GLASGOW 

42,  Howard  S.ieet 
‘ B e-wax 
362  R ijal 


L 


LONDON 

32,  Henrietta  Mreet  W C.2 
‘ Ecclesiaslicus  Rand ' 
7218  Gerrard 

MANCHESTE 

3,  John  Dalton  Street 
863  Central 


Saturday,  January  4,  1919.] 


THR  TART.RT. 
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THE  TABLET 

LO.VDO.V,  JANU  4RY  4,  iqn j 


Pro  Ecclbsia  Dbi.  Pro  Rkgf  et  Patria. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  December  26. 

CHRISTMAS,  1918. 

A guiet  Christmas  in  Rome.  There  is  armistice  r 
there  is  1.0  lo.  .ger  fighti.  .g,  a .d  we  have  see  1 maiiif  :s  a- 
tio  .s  of  joy  thereat.  Bit  co.nli  io.iS  here  are  s i 1 those 
of  war.  Thee  is  nothi  g in  a. .y  vay  cori  espo.  di.  g to 
the  grea*  eati.  gs,  d:  i.  .kings  a id  other  f;s  ivi  ies  of  which 
we  read  i.i  our  Lo  .do.i  pape  s.  It  is  a sooer  time. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  exuberance  of  the  days  fi  st 
fo  lown.g  the  announcement  of  the  armis  ice  excep' 
that  of  a few  i 1-advised  people  who  encourage  exaggeratio.  s 
in  Ita  ia  i Nationalism  o.i  the  o.  e ha  d.  and  Jugo-S  av 
intemp  r n e on  he  < t er  putt  ng  ob-tac  es  in  the  way 
of  the  f u.ie  f re..dly  co-opo  a m..  wmcn  a 1 se  .sib  e 
people  desire.  The  Cavallini  trial  purs  ies  its  complicated 
way;  o,.e  or  two  Ministe.  ia!  changes,  not  of  eiro.mo  s 
importance,  are  i.i  view;  demomlisV  io.i  has  begun, 
but  there  are  complaints  of  the  inefficie. .cy  of  Italia 
b rca.  c:acy  a'  a moment  when  o.  ga.isxl  action  is 
urgently  needed;  aid,  as  s a’,  the  Holy  Fa  her  received 
Ca  dina’s,  Prelates,  Lea  s of  Re-’igio.  s Orde  s aid  o he 
dig. . ita:  ies  ieside..t  in  Rome,  a .d  addressed  them  in  the 
Co  s:s  oria  Ha  1 of  the  Va  ican.  Ai.d  o.  ,ce  mo,  e he  said 
wha  one  would  have  expected  him  1 o s .y,  but  disappoi.deu 
those  who  looked  for  a purely  political  pronouncement. 

What  anyo  e would  have  expected  him  to  say  who 
had  read  cared  ly  the  gieat  Encyc  ical  with  which  he 
began  his  Pontificate  and  had  noted  how  oxtrao.dinarily 
co.  sscutive  al  his  s cceedi  g acts  and  words  have  been. 
“ Love  o..e  a .othe  ,”  he  s .i  l the  , a,nd,  adapted  to  t ie 
circi  ms' a cos  of  the  t imes,  e s i . it  again  on  Tuesday. 
For  the  fi:  st  time  it  was  p"Sside  to  fejl  joy  i stead  of 
sorrow.  Then  His  Holi.  .ess  fo  lowed  up  the  line  of 
tho  ght  to  which  Cardi  ,al  . Va  mute  li  had  a L dod  i. 
his  address— -th?d  of  the  Paternity  of  the  Chief  Pas'  or. 
That  it  was  which  had  responded,  as  far  as  w..s  possib  e, 
in  the  past  four  yen  s to  the  c.  ies  of  sorrow  that  hai. 
reached  the  Vatica  .,  and  1 a l do..e  everything  possible 
to  re  icve  the  suffe.  ing  of  the  wo  ld,  “deplo.  h.g  the 
excess  :s  of  bruta  ha+red,”  Uyi.  .g  to  has  en  peace, 
reca  i..g  to  a'l  the  principles  of  tie'  eternal  ji  s ice  of 
Chris  . That  Pa'en.ity  now  looks  to  the  great  ass  rmb.y 
at  which  f ture  co.idi'io.  s a’e  to  be  tabr’a^ed,  with  the 
hope  that  the  spirit  of  which  the  Holy  Father  is  guardia: . 
may  a .im?,te  it.  B' t a’l  aid  mist  come  f om  on  high. 
Therefore,  like  Moses,  the  Chief  Pastor  lifts  hands  to 
Heaven  in  p:ay:r,  in  which  he  m- st  be  s pported  br- 
ail Cathodes,  j st  as  Aaron  and  Hrr  “saved  up  the 
hands  of  Mnsns  on  both  sides.’’  Bit  the  Pa.terr.ity  of 
the  H > y Fa.ther  does  not  confine  its  i f to  prayer.  “ W <■ 
add  the  fi-m  dotermir.atio  1 of  e.  s ri  g to  the  j s'  delibeia- 
tioi.s  of  the  wor’d  co  gross  the  support  of  O ir  powe; 
amongst  the  faithful,  that,  wherever  We  have  children, 
there  the  de'ibera+ions  of  the  congress  to  give  the  word 
a jr  st  ad  'asH  g peace  sha  1 be  observed.”  Further 
the  war  has  left  mora'  evi’s,  hatred,  desire  for  ve  goa  co 
and  the  'ike,  which  i.n  f ture  it  wiU  be  the  work  of  the 
Paternity  of  the  Pope  to  cure,  ji  st  as  much  as  he  tried 
to  ass  iage  'he  ma+ena.'  evi's  of  the  pas'  four  years.  Love 
is  needed  fi  r this  : " Socia’  union,  in  order  to  be  reasonab  e, 
nv  st  be  founded  on  na.tvral  good  wil 1 ; in  o'der  lo  be 
Chris  ian  nv  sc  be  rondo  ed  nob’e  by  the  love  of  Chris'  .” 
The  Holy  Fa.ther  re1  ies  on  the  S>na+e  of  the  Church  fo 
he'p,  but  a.’ so  on  the  whole  body  of  Cathodes  who  mi  s 
work  with  him,  and  he  s ggcs'ed  one  or  two  poinls  to 
which  their  wo-  lc  might  be  directed  : “ The  ca-  e a id 

instruction  of  children  ; protection  and  prude  it  directio 
of  working  men;  opportune  a d urgent  conns  1'  to  those 
better  off  to  use  wed  their  mo..ey  a,nd  authority.”  A 
ske'eton  list  which  doubtless  His  Ho  b oss  wi’l  elaborate 
when  the  p oper  time  romos,  as  it  has  been  a read'- 
olabo.atad  so  well  by  Cardina'  Bourne  for  Eug'ish  Catho  ies 


His  Eminence,  who  arrived  on  Monday  and  wid  stay 
a few  da.ys  before  going  on  the  visit  to  the  Catho  ic  s .ilois 
among  the  E g'ish  fleet  i.n  the  Mec’.iterra  ear,  was  a.mong 
tho  t-uenty-two  Ca-dina.ls  prese.  .t.  Cardinal  Gasqi.et 
w-as  not  the'e,  being  laid  up  with  a chi  1. 

THE  " VENERABILE  ” CENTENARY. 

The  “Venerabile”  could  not  receive  as  guests  a’l  the 
English  bishops  and  pi’gnrr.s  that  it  would  have  b?.d  in 
time  cf  peace,  and  that  it  s'i  1 leeks  forward  to  receiving, 
but  nevertheless  it  he’d  worthy  celebration  last  week  of 
the  centenary  of  if  3 reopening,  18x8.  And  that,  too,  while 
havi.  g to  regret  the  abser.ee  at  the  last  minute  of  its 
most  distinguished  personality,  the  Cardinal -Protector 
Cardinal  Gasquet,  hit  the  day  before  by  the  prevai  ir.g 
influenza,  but  happily  light  y,  and  already  much  better. 
So  the  throne  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar  was  vacant ; 
the  chape’,  however,  was  well  filed,  and  if  one  or  two 
names  are  mentioned,  be  it  unde,  stcod  that  they  are  only 
one  or  two  amor.g  many.  Mgr.  Hi  s’ey,  Rector  of  the 
Co  lege,  sang  the  Mass,  and,  cf  com  se,  his  sti  dents  were 
at  the  a’ tar  and  in  charge  of  the  mi  sic  ; the  Vice-Rector, 
Father  Redmond,  was  indefaUgab’e  in  looking  a.fter  every- 
one and  everything.  Mgr.  Sta  Jey  wa.s,  of  couise,  there; 
Mgr.  Domtenwi’l,  the  Rectoi  s cf  Eng’  ish  -speaking  Col’eges, 
Mgri.  Mackintosh  of  the  Scots,  Mann  of  the  Bede,  O’Hern 
of  the  American,  with  the  spiiitua'  director  Mgr.  Ma.honey 
and  some  students,  Cruise,  Father  No’ an  of  San  C emente, 
Father  Philip  La  .gdon,  O.S.B.,  Father  Anthony  of  the 
Capuchins  with  the  Er.g  ish  Pi  ovii.cia'  who  had  been  received 
in  audience  the  day  before,  Fa.ther  White,  Rector  of  San 
Silvestro.  On  the  Roman  side  the  most  distingi  ished 
representa+ive  was  the  Vice-Gerent  of  Rome,  Mgr.  Pa  ica. 
Count  de  S.Vis  was  there  with  the  full  staff  of  the  Legation 
to  the  Holy  See,  Colonel  Reck  represented  the  Embassy  ; 
to  attempt  anything  ike  a list  of  the  laity  present  would 
be  impossib  e.  Mgr.  Piior  pieached  and  i.itoned  the  " Te 
Deum  ” and  gave  Benediction,  and  whi  e the  empty  throne 
stared  us  in  the  face  to  make  us  regret  eve.y  minute 
Cardinal  Gasquet’s  absence,  yet  we  could  not  but  welcome 
the  figure  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Rota,  so  long  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  Venerabile,  that  he  seems  to  impeisonify 
it. 

Mgr.  Prior  took  the  congregation,  in  his  sermon,  right 
through  the  history  of  the  building,  and,  before  that_  of 
the  spot.  He  began  at  the  beginning  before  there  was  a 
thought  of  a co  lege,  when  the  Hcspice  was  founded  in 
1362  by  the  generosity  of  John  and  A’ice  Shepperd,  to 
accommodate  the  stream  of  pi  grirns  which  thereafter  came 
to  the  Via  Moi.serrato  as  the  recognised  English  centre. 
It  was  in  1445  that  the  church  of  Ho’y  Tr  ir.it  y was  conse- 
crated and  had  the  rights  of  cemetery  ; there  are  many 
memorial  tablets  in  the  present  church  to  these  who  were 
buiied  there.  The  kings  of  Eng’and  had  the  right  of 
appointing  the  Ci  stes ; in  many  cases,  the  ambassador 
Here  held  the  pest;  one  who  held  it,  too,  was  Cardinal 
Bainbridge,  who  was  also  buried  in  the  cemetery.  Under 
Henry  VIII,  the  pi1  grirns  could  no  longer  come  out;  a 
few  Catholics  were  living  in  the  Hcspice,  and  when,  under 
E izabeth,  it  became  impossib’e  to  educate  priests  in 
England,  the  Hcspice  was  converted  by  Gregory  XIII  into 
a college.  That  was  in  1578,  and  in  the  fol  owing  year  it 
was  p’aced  in  the  care  cf  Jesiit  Fathers.  They  remained 
till  1773  ; then  there  were  Ita  ian  Recto:  s ti  1 1798,  when 
the  College  was  clcsed,  with  the  French  cccupatron.  The 
centenary  being  celebrated  was  that  cf  its  reoper.ir.g  in 
1818,  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  among  the  ten  students 
who  made  their  way  out,  and  laier  he  was  Rector  for  five 
yea  s.  Mgr.  Prior  gave  a desciiption  of  the  adventurors 
journey  of  the  fust  six  sir  denis  to  arrive  from  the  north 
of  Eng  and.  He  spoke  of  the  happiness  and  the  good  of 
corporate  co'legia'  e ife,  the  altachment  cf  a 1 old  sir  denis 
to  their  A ma  Mater,  and  cf  the  many  reasons  for  the 
specia  ly  deep  reverence  that  o’d  str  denis  feel  for  the 
Venerabi  e throigh  it  s special  assccial  ions,  and  becaise, 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  Christendom  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  it  offers  s„ch  special 
opportunity  for  adequately  eqi  ipping  the  aspirant  to  the 
priesthood  for  his  sacred  mission  in  life.  He  dwelt  with 
tmphasis  on  all  the  student  s eks  when  lie  comes  to  R nn 
and  a i that  Rome  offers  him  from  her  unriv  Hod  store  of 
rfiTres.  lis  ;’dvn  tag  s are  witheue  rival  for  the  acquisition 
of  . hat  k. .owiedge,  sacred  and  piofa  .o,  that  bioaue  s ilie 
.i.i  .d  and  prepares  1 iar  for  dealing  with  men  of  a 1 conc’i  io.  s ; 
beca  s a so,  i..  Rome  as  the  ce..t  e of  the  univc:  sa1  Cai  rch 
ue  has  ever  before  his  eyes  the  object  lesson  of  the  h.defcc- 
5 ib  e j' errr.anei.ee,  throi  gh  a 1 the  vicissitudes  of  time,  of 
.the  Church  of  God  under  the  Vicar  of  Cmist  the  Supreme 
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Pontiff ; and,  lastly,  because  i 1 this  c’.ivir.e’y  favoured  spoL 
rr.o-o  than  anywhere  c’se  is  rea’ised  the  act r a1  it}'  of  ihe 
Mistier.1  Body  of  Christ,  or  fe’lo\  s!  ip  vith  Kis  sr.i'  1 s,  vl  o 
in"  or. told  r.umbe  s f om  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  have 
ha' loved  its  soil  vith  their  virtues,  their  deeds  and  then 
suffe  i:  fs.  Mgr.  P ior  ill i st’-p.ted  these  three  points. 
There  is  ro  space  to  follo-v  him  thro’  ghout,  but  perhaps 
it  v as  the  las'  that  vent  c’osest  to  the  he?.rts  of  his  heare?s. 
“ The  Ca+ho'ic  who  kneels  to-day  rnder  the  dome  of  S\ 
Pete 's  to  i:  yoke  the  i tercession  of  the  Apos4U  is  as  nea” 
to  him  and  united  to  him  as  those  who  ass  sted  at  his 
ma’tyrd.om  or  took  d.0'”n  his  ma-.g’ed  body  and  laid  i*  ir. 
the  1 orrb  by  the  wayside  rear  the  Circvs  of  Ne  o.  The 
vision  of  fai+h  over’ea.rs  the  ha’riers  of  time.*’  . . . 

A’ d if  one  reca1 1 s one  pass~.ee  for  soerial  rofwer.ee,  it  was 
tha+  in  ' h ch  he  spoke  of  the  Monty- s of  the  Venerabilo 
ifso'f  : “ Fortv-fo- r or  rr.ore,  probably  fortv-emht,  who 

laid  down  their  liras  for  the  faith  in  Fr gland,  six  among 
whom  have  been  raised  to  the  honours  of  the  a1  tar  as 
Bop/i  or  B ess ;d.  Tt  v-?,s  op  this  soot  they  prepared  tverr. 
selves  for  their  great  se.cifice,  with  full  know' edge  of  the 
tortme  ar.d  violent  death  probably  ir  sJ nre  for  them.” 
Tha.t  was  a tho-  ght  that  could  ro*-  be*  g'  s'raieht  home 
to  the  hearts  of  ?,’l  who  were  privileged  to  listen — in  peace 
and  with  no  such  Irokirg  forward. 

THE  RECTOR’S  JUBILEE. 

Yet  one  more  word  about  the  Venerabile.  Its  Rector 
ce1ebraJed,  on  the  23rd,  the  jubilee  cf  ordination.  His 
first  Mass  was  said  in  the  chapel  of  the  Co1  lege.  His 
students  did  rot  forget  the  occasion,  and  Mgr.  Hins’ey 
found  his  bcck-she’ves  enriched  with  a handsome  row 
of  vo1  umos — mist  cf  their  fe’Jcvs  are  waiting  to  make 
the  journey  ti1 1 carriage  resbictior.s  are  modified — and 
himself  enriched  vith  a photograph  of  the  Holy  Fa+her 
a'-tog'aphed  : "To  our  be’oved  son,  Arthur  Hii.sley 

Rector  of  the  Venerab’e  Er.g'ish  Co’ lege  in  Rome,  who  is 
short  y to  celebrate  1 is  sacerdotal  jrbi’ee,  We  mrst  cordially 
impart  the  Apcs+o’ic  B essir.g.  From  the  Vatican  the 
fourteenth  day  of  December,  1918.  Benedict  XV.” 

NOTES. 

Regret  is  felt  throughout  Rome  at  the  announcement 
of  the  reca  1 cf  the  Be  gian  Mir.isfer  to  the  Holy  See,  M. 
Van  den  Heuvol,  who  is  to  be  one  of  his  country’s  repre- 
sent a ives  at  the  Peace  Congress. — Count  Capel  o has 
presented  his  credentia1  letters  as  Minister  of  Nicaragua. 
He  was  previovs’y  Minister  of  Monaco  to  the  Holy  See. — 
If  traveling  facilities  can  be  arrar.ged,  there  will  be  an 
Ita’ian  pi  gr image  to  Lourdes  in  February,  conducted 
by  the  Na+ior.al  Committee  " Pro  Pa’estina-Lourdes,’ 
of  which  His  Holiness  was  an  active  supporter,  and  is 
indeed,  s+rl,  though  ur.ab  e to  take  part  in  the  pi1  gi  images 
Father  Fernandez,  S.J.,  is  announced  as  succeeding,  as 
President  of  the  Pontifical  Bibical  Institute,  Father 
Foi.ck,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  not  return  to  Rome. — 
The  Papa1  Chapel  for  the  Coror_a+ion  of  the  Reigning 
Pontiff,  which  should  have  been  held  on  the  22nd,  wras 
postponed  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  His 
Ho  iness’  brother,  Marquess  de  la  Chiesa,  who  was  struck 
down  by  a pa- a' y tic  attack  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  wife.  His  condition  has  improved  s’ightly  during 
the  last  few  days.- — The  late  Nuncio  to  Be  gium,  Mgr. 
Locate  li,  is  in  Rc  me,  as  a so  the  recent  y appointed 
representative,  Mgr.  Nicotra,  jr  st  arrived  from  Chile. 
The  latter  is  expected  to  proceed  to  Brussels  soon,  but 
Mgr.  Lccate.li’s  journey  to  Lisbon  will  depend  on  the 
cour  se  cf  events  in  Portu  ga1 . — There  was  a great  assemb’age 
presided  over  by  Mgr.  Papadopoulcs,  Assessor  of  the 
S.  Congregation  for  the  Oiiental  Church,  at  the  opening 
of  the  seminary  at  Grottaferrata  of  the  seminary  for 
Greek-A  banian  students  for  training  for  " the  sacred 
ministry  in  the  Greek  Rite. — The  death  is  announced 
and  has  caused  sincerest  regret,  of  Mgr.  GaVotti,  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  who  had  a1  ready  done  so  much  for  the 
archdiocese  during  his  four  years’  tenure. 


The  Venerabl?  Mother  Mary  de  Paz  i,  who  has  just 
celebrated  her  diamond  jubilee,  is  85,  years  of  age,  and  is  the 
oldest  nun  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
novices  received  into  the  Convent  of  the  Presentation,  which  was 
established  in  Middleton,  co.  Cork,  65  years  ago,  and  took  the 
vows  of  the  Order  in  December  1858.  Several  women  who, 
as  children,-  were  her  pupils,  and  who  are  now  grandmothers. 
Were  present  at  the  High  Mass  celebrated  in  the  convent  chapel, 
in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
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STUDY  CIRCLES  .FOR  NUN  TEACHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — In  the  Universe  of  August  30  last,  I ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  time  was  rir>e  for  organizing  Social  Studv  Circles  for 
Nun  Teachers.  I invited  criticism  and  got  nothing  but  support. 

The  verv  cordial  letter  (printed  below),  received  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  C.S.G.  Schools  Examination  Eoard  in  October 
last,  shows  how  warmly  the  idea  was  received  by  the  authority 
chieflv  interested  in  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

Since  then  I have  sounded  opinion  in  various  convents  in  the 
London  area,  and  it  would  seem  that  sufficient  interest  has  been 
awakened  to  justify  one  in  trving  to  make  a start. 

With  a view  to  working  out  a practicable  scheme,  which  would 
not  involve  too  great  a strain  on  our  already  over-worked 
teaching  sisters,  I cordially  invite  all  the  convents  interested  to 
send  representatives  to  an  informal  non-committal  conference, 
which,  through  the  great  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mother.  I am  per- 
mitted to  call  at  the  Assumption  Convent,  23,  Kensington 
Square,  for  Thur  day,  January  16,  at  2.30  p.m.  I have  been 
obliged  to  fix  the  date  so  late  in  the  holidays  in  order  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  Father  Parker,  who  will  do  his  best  to  be  present. 
He  is  very  anxious  that  as  many  sisters  as  possible  should  attend 
the  conference,  even  from  those  schools  which  already  sent  pupils 
in  for  the  Social  Study  Examination. 

I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  those  who  intend  coming  to  the 
conference  wmuld  kindly  notify  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  two  letters  from  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
and  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  should  give  the  coup 
de  grace  to  any  of  the  convent  authorities  who  may  still  harbour 
lurking  scruples  as  to  the  desirability  of  religious  taking  up  the 
study  of  social  questions.]}  l- 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  W.  Perceval. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 

London,  S.W.  8. 

Dear  Father  Perceval, — I gladly  bless  and  wish  success  to 
the  scheme  that  vou  have  submitted  to  me. 

With  every  blessing, 

Yours  always  in  J.C. 

(Signed)  F.  Card.  Bourne. 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 

November  13,  1918. 

Dear  Father  Perceval, — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  ai* 
taking  up  with  such  zeal  the  question  of  Study  Circles  for  Nun 
Teachers,  which  you  have  already  discussed  with  me.  I cordially 
bless  all  who  have  the  courage  to  take  part  in  this  great  work, 
and  wish  the  undertaking  every  success. 

Wishing  you  every  grace  and  blessing. 

Yours  very  sincerely  in  J.C., 

(Signed)  Peter,  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

December  27,  1918. 

My  Dear  Father  Perceval, — At  a meeting  of  the  C.S.G.  Schools 
Examination  Board,  held  to-day,  it  was  unanimously  received  to 
tfiank  vou  fir  your  efforts  in  promoting  a study  circle  among 
nun  teachers  in  the  London  district,  and  to  express  our  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  and  second  your  endeavours  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  our  various  obligations.  For  we  realize  that  your 
suggestion,  if  efficiently  and  systematically  carried  out,  will  react 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  task  we  have  set  ourselves  in  pro- 
moting social  study  in  secondary  schools.  A little  awakening 
of  interest,  a little  growth  in  knowledge  in  a teacher,  almost 
necessarily  will  have  a profound  influence  on  younger  minds. 
Systematic  study  and  some  enthusiasm  cannot  fail  to  enkindle 
many  fires. 

The  present  short  experience  of  the  work  of  the  Board  con- 
vinces us  still  more  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  such  studies  at 
school,  and  of  the  advantages  to  the  children  far  beyond  the  mere 
line  studied.  It  aLo  convinces  us  of  this,  that  procrastination 
in  introducing  the  subject  comes  from  an  undue  consideration  of 
the  difficulties,  which  are  not  really  inherent  in  the  circumstances 
of  school  life  or  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  are  largely 
objective  and  exaggerated,  until  teachers  have  become 
acquainted,  in  at  least  an  elementary  way,  with  the  subject 
matter  and  have  consulted  together  amongst  themselves  as  to 
ways  and  means,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

"Needless  to  say  the  Board  is  most  interested,  aqd  ardent  in  its 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  enterprise. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  Anselm  Parker,  O.S.B. 

Chairman. 

10 1,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

October  24,  19 18. 
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THE  APOSTLES’  CREED. 

Sir, — In  The  Tablet  of  October  26,  " S.  L.”  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Latin  “ crucifixus,  mortuus,  et  sepultus  (est),’ 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed  admits  of  being  translated,  “ was  crucified’ 
dead,  and  buried.”  A little  reflection  will  show  that  the  only 
correct  translation  is,  ” was  crucified,  died,  and  was  buried.” 
The  expression  “ mortuus  (est)  ” is  here  the  past  tense  of 
" morior,”  not  the  copula  ” est  ” with  the  adjective  “ mortuus.” 
This  latter  would  signify  '*  is  dead,”  and  would  be  inadmissible, 
as  well  because  it  would  not  be  true,  as  because  all  these  verbal, 
forms,  “ crucifixus  (est),  mortuus  (est),  et  sepultus  (est),”  are 
aorists,  not  present  tenses.  Were  they  present  tenses,  i.e.,  the 
copula  “ est  ” with  the  past  partciple  of  the  verbs  “cixcifigo,” 
“ morior,”  and  “ sepelio,”  we  should  have  to  render  the  whole 
sentence  : " is  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.” 

( The  expression  ” mortuus  (est),”  which  came  into  the  Creed 
after  the  fourth  century,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  the  original 
” crucifixus  (est)  et  sepultus  (est),”  may  of  itself  signify  either 
“ died  ” or  ” is  dead.”  As  the  latter  meaning  is  excluded  by  the 
context,  it  follows  that  ” died  ” is  the  only  correct  translation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  corresponding  clauses  in 
the  Greek,  whence  the  Latin  form  of  the  Creed  is  probably 
derived,  have  the  aorist  participle  in  agreement  with  the  object — 
“ I beieve  n Jesus  Christ,  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried  ”■ — a construc- 
tion which  is  rendered  into  English  by  the  relative  pronoun  with 
the  past  or  aorist  tense,  ” who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  [died],  and 
was  buried.'' 

■>  Though  not  true  as  a translation  of  ” crucifixus,  mortuus,  et 
sepultus  (est),” ‘‘was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,”  is,  of  course, 
historically  1 ruL  But  doctrinally  and  as  a crecdal  statement,  it 
is  open  to  exception.  What  we  ought  to  lay  stress  upon  is  not 
that  Christ  " was  dead,”  but  that  He  “ died.”  So  St.  Paul  : 
“ Christ  died  for  us  ; much  more,  therefore,  being  now  justified 
by  His  blood,  shall  we  be  saved  from  wrath  through  Him.” — 
Romans  v.  9. 

►f.  Alex.  MacDonald, 

Bishop  of  Victoria. 

P.S. — During  the  more  than  four  years  of  war  The  Tablet, 
though  sometimes  belated,  never  once  failed  to  reach  me — no 
small  tribute  to  British  naval  efficiency. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  LEYTON. 

Sir  — May  I appeal  through  you  to  the  readers  of  your 
influential  paper  on  behalf  of  Leyton,  in  the  newly  made  diocese 
of  Brentwood,  Essex — one  of  the  oldest  Saxon  parishes  in 
England  ? 

It  was  from  this  district  that  Augustine  first  sent  out  his  great 
missionary,  Cedd,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Essex — the  first 
county  in  England  to  receive  the  faith.  ” Where  having  gone 
through  all  parts,  he  gathered  together  a large  church  for  the 
Lord.”  According  to  Domesday  Book  there  were  two  priests 
resident  here  in  Saxon  times,  and  their  church  was  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  With  the  Normans  came  the  establish- 
ment of  a great  Cistercian  abbey  in  the  district,  with  large 
grants  of  land  and  the  manor  and  the  church  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  abbot  till  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  I hen  came  the  “ Reformation,  ’ 
and,  like  so  many  other  great  centres  in  England,  Leyton  was  lost 
to  Catholicism. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  reconstitute  this 
old  parish,  but  the  fight  has  been  a hard  one.  Schools  had  to  be 
built,  entailing  some  thousands  of  pounds,  to  save  the  faith  of 
the  young,  on  which  there  is  still  a debt  of  £2,200.  We  are  now 
endeavouring  to  collect  funds  to  build  a church  here  to  St.  Joseph 
Send  something,  big  or  small,  for  the  sate  of  old  times,  to  help 
to  win  back  for  the  “ Captain  of  His  people  ” the  lost  glory  of 
Leyton. 

08,  Grange  Park  Road,  Yours  faithfully, 

Leyton,  E.  10.  *W.  O’Neill. 


W1I  I,. 

SIR  CHAS.  EDMUND  FOX,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  Chas.  Edmund  Fox,  K.C.S.I.,  of  Bigswear  House,  St 
Briavels,  Glos.,  formerly  Government  Advocate  of  Burma 
and  afterwards  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Chief  Court,  Burma,  and 
Chief  Judge  in  1906,  who  died  on  October  9 last  as  the 
result  of  the  privations  he  endured  when  the  ship  he  was 
travelling  on  was  torpedoed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aged  74 years, 
left  property  valued  at  / 12,836,  the  whole  of  which  he  leaves 
to  his  wife,  Dame  Ethel  Mary  Fox. 


Portsmouth. — St.  John’s  Day  being  the  patronal  feast  of 
the  Portsmouth  Cathedral,  High  Mass  was  sung  by  His 
Lord  Kip  the  Bishop  of  Portsmouth,  the  assistant  priest  being 
the  Vicar-General,  M-pr.  Canon  John  Watson.  Fathers  O’Leary 
and  F.  E.  Stanford  were  re  pectively  deacon  and  sub-deacon, 
while  the  deacons  at  the  Throne  were  Fathers  F.  Murphy  and 
R.  Raab.  Canon  I.  Kuner  was  master  of  ceremonies.  Other 
clergy  present  within  the  sanctuary  were  Fathers  Sir  William 
Heathcote,  Bart.  (S.J.),  Naval  Chaplain,  Guy,  C.F.,  Jean 
( .S.A.),  Toomjy,  and  Frawley.  The  choir,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Father  J.  H.  King,  sang  Mitterer's  “ Holy  Name  ” 
two-part  Mass  for  M3n,  being  assisted  by  Fathers  P.  Mat  Swiney, 
R.  Arscott  and  Corbett.  After  the  Mass  the  Bi  hop  and 
officiating  clergy  paid  a visit  to  the  Crib,  when  Christmas 
carols  were  sung.  The  Mass  was  attended  by  a large  con- 
gregation . 


"I  M/ ASHBOURNE’S 

vv  LATEST  BOOKS 

THE  CATHOLIC  DIARY  FOR  1919. 

Edited  by  a Priest.  Eleventh  year  of  issue.  Con- 
tains all  the  Festivals  of  the  Universal  Church,  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  overSeas, 
as  well  as  of  the  chief  Religious  Orders.  400  pages, 
with  a frontispiece.  Strong  Leather,  gilt,  with  pencil, 
3s.  6d.  net.  Art  Linen,  gilt,  2s.  net. 

THE  MISSAL  FOR  SUNDAY  USE. 

Pluvis  grain,  limp,  red  edges,  4s.  Strong  goat  grain, 
limp*  gilt  edges,  6s.  Walrus,  limp,  red  under  gold 
edges,  7s.  6d.  Best  morocco,  limp,  red  under  gold 
edges,  10s.  Best  calf,  boards,  with  gold  monograms 
on  back  and  front,  red  under  gold  edges,  12s, 

CATHOLIC  STUDENTS’  “AIDS’’  TO  THE  B'BLE. 

By  Very  Rev.  HLGH  ?OPL,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  Doctor  in 
Sacred  Scripture,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  and  late  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  at  the  Collegio  Angelico,  Rome. 

I.  The  Old  Testament.  With  a Preface  by  Cardinal 
Bourne.  2nd  Edition.  5s.  net. 

II.  The  New  Testament  in  General  and  the  Four 
Gospels.  W ith  Preface  by  Cardinal  Gasquet.  5s.net. 

THE  DEAD  ALTARS. 

By  M.  REYNES-MON  LAUR,  Author  of  “Sister  Clare.” 
“The  Ray,”  etc.  Preface  by  Rev.  T.  Mainage,  O.P. 
Translated  by  M.  E.  Auenukup.  3s.  6d.  net. 

RELIGIO  RELIOOSI. 

The  Object  and  Scope  of  the  Religious  Life.  By 
Cardinal  Gasquet.  Wrapper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES  FOR  MONTHLY  AND  ANNUAL 
RETR  EATS, 

for  the  Use  of  Souls  Consecrated  to  God.  By  Rev. 
P.  Dunoyfr.  496  pages.  6s.  net. 

THE  L'FE  OF  POPE  PIUS  X. 

(Heroes  of  the  Church.)  By  F.  A.  FoRBKS,  Author 
of  the  Standard  Bearers  of  the  Faith  Series.  With  6 
fine  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

OUR  COCDLY  HERITAGE. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  HUGHES.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CROWN  OF  SCRFCW. 

Quadragesima.  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord,  together  with  a Harmony  of  the  Passion.  By 
the  Rev.  ALBAN  GoODltR,  S.J.,  Author  of  “ The 
Prince  of  Peace,”  “ The  Meaning  of  Life,”  etc.  Art 
linen,  gilt,  2s  6d.  net. 

THE  PARABLrS  OF  JESUS. 

By  Rev.  PHILIP  COGHLAN,  C.P.  Author  of  “The 
Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.”  Art  linen,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

NOT£S  ON  MODERNISM. 

By  Rev.  W.  D.  STRAPPINI,  S.  |.  Wrapper,  6d.net* 

ROSARIES. 

MESSRS.  WASHBOURNE  have  just  received  Consignments 
of  over  3,000  GROSS  of  all  k nds  of  Rosaries. 

COCOA  ROSARIES  with  Steel,  brass,  or  aluminium  Crucifixes 
from  3d..  6d..  7d  , 9d  , 1 /-,  1/3,  1/6,  2/-. 

COCOTINE  ROSA.RIES  from  4d.,  6.1..  gd  , iod.,  if-,  1/3. 
NACRE  AND  MINERAL  ROSARIES  with  white  m tal  or 
steel  chain  from  2jd  , 3d.,  5d.,  6d  , 1 
A large  assortment  of  Crystal,  Lapis,  Bloodstone,  Topaz.  Tur- 
quoise, Onyx,  and  Cat's-eye  stones,  mourned  in  st>  el  or  white 
metal  chain,  with  strong,  serviceable  crucifixes,  from  2/-,  2/6, 
3/-,  3/6,  4/-. 

WHITE  AND  RED  BONE  ROSARIES,  oval,  round  and  cut 
beads,  well  mounted,  with  strong  chains  and  crucifixes,  from 
6d.,  8d..  9d.,  1 -,  1/3,  1/6. 

A large  assortment  of  Special  Rosaries,  Franciscan,  St.  Anthony, 
Sacred  Heart,  Immaculate  Conception,  Stations  ot  the  Cross. 
Seven  Colours,  and  Rosary  of  the  Dead. 

English-made  Silver-mounted  Rosaries  a speciality.  A large 
variety  alwavs  on  hand. 

REPOSITORIES  AND  TRADERS  SUPPLIED. 

8-10  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E C.  4. 

MANCHESTER  I BIRMINGHAM  I GLASGOW 

74,  Bridge  St.  | 39,  John  Bright  St.  | 248,  Buchanan  St. 


[Saturday,  January  4,  1919. 
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Second-Lieut.  Charles  Edmund  Bellord,  R.A.F.,  who  was 
reported  missing  after  an  air  fight  near  Metz  last  September, 
is  now  known  to  have  died  of  wounds  in  the  First  Military 
Hospital  at  Metz  in  September.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  Bellord,  of  Bedford  Lodge,  Hampstead,  and 
was  educated  at  Downside.  He  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1917, 
and  spent  one  year  at  Balliol.  He  volunteered  for  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  after 
six  months’  training  was  sent  to  France  last  August.  He 
was  killed  three  weeks  later,  in  his  nineteenth  year.  His 
elder  brother  is  a captain  in  the  R.A.F.,  and  ha«  served  for 
over  three  years  in  Salonica  and  Mesopotamia. 


The  following  generous  tribute,  paid  by  General  Pershing 
to  the  part  played  by  Great  Britain  in  the  war,  has  now 
been  published  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  as  a Special  Order  of 
the  Day  : — “ The  achievements  of  the  British  Empire  for 
humanity  are  too  manifold  to  enumerate  in  a short  message. 
Entering  the  war  to  defend  the  rights  of  nations,  she  has  . 
unhesitatingly  given  her  sons  and  her  wealth.  Gathered 
from  her  loyal  Dominions,  the  men  of  the  British  Empire 
have  carried  their  victorious  eagles  over  many  a bloody 
field.  Stedfast  in  adversity,  wounded  with  a thousand 
wounds,  Britain’s  hammer  blows  have  never  weakened  nor 
faltered.  But  for  the  tenacity  of  her  people,  the  war  would 
have  been  lost.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been  associated  j 
with  them  and  who  fought  beside  their  gallant  troops  words 
of  praise  seem  inadequate  to  express  our  admiration.  These 
things  our  kinsmen  have  done,  and  these  things  have 
brought  an  inseparable  union  between  them  and  ourselves. 
To  the  British  people  we  extend  our  thanks  for  the  powerful 
aid  her  Navy  has  given,  and  offer  our  great  respect  for  the 
resolute  Anglo-Saxon  determination  with  which  she  has 
held  on,  and  we  offer  our  right  hand  of  friendship  that 
our  two  nations  may  be  more  firmly  linked  together  to 
ensure  the  future  peace  of  the  world.” 


We  publish  below  the  war  record  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  Liverpool.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  Jesuit 
day-school  of  the  North  has  given  a not  inconsiderable 
number  of  its  sons  to  the  forces,  has  won  a large  number  of 
honours,  and  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  its  old  alumni : — 


Serving  with  the  Forces  (about)  800 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds  ...  ...  143 

V.C.  1 

K.B.E 1 

D.S.O.  4 

D.F.C.  j 

A.F.C.  • 1 

D.S.C.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  a 

M.C.  ...  ...  ...  ...  25 

M.C.  (two  bars)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

M.C.  (one  bar)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

D.C.M 3 

M.S.M 1 

M.M.  10 

M.M.  (one  bar)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Croix  de  Guerre  ...  ...  ...  4 

Medal  of  St.  George  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Albert  Medal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Mentioned  in  Despatches 14 


The  French  Government  has  now  issued  the  following 
statement  as  to  the  war  losses  of  France  up  to  November  1, 


1918  : — 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Dead 

...  31,300  .. 

1,040,000 

. 1,071,300 

Missing 

3,000  .. 

311,000 

314,000 

Prisoners 

8,300  . 

438,000  . 

446,300 

42,600 

1,789,000 

1,831,600 

The  British  casualties  up  to  November  10  in  all  theatres 
of  war,  exclusive  of  wounded  (of  which  the  Paris  message 
makes  no  mention),  are  as  follows  : — 

Officers.  Men.  Total. 

Killed  37.876  ...  620,828  ...  658,704 

Missing  and  Prisoners...  12,094  •••  347,051  •••  359.145 

49,970  ...  967,879  ...  1,017,849 

If  to  these  figures  are  added  those  of  the  wounded — 
namely,  92,664  officers  and  1,939,478  men — the  grand  total 


THE  HOUSE  OF 


VANHEEM: 

£XCLl/S!VE/y  CLERICAL  TAILORS 

STUDY  SUITS 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
During  January  only 

These  Suits  are  made  from  a Splendid  Rough  Serge, 
several  bales  of  which  we  were  fortunate  to  secure  at 
an  important  price  concession.  The  material  is  nice 
medium  weight  and  specially  serviceable  for  present  wear. 
Carefully  cut  and  tailored  in  best  style  by  our  own 
workpeople. 

Usual  pockets  in  Jacket  and  Vest  and  two  nn  4 n n 
in  Trousers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  dbu  I U D 
Carriage  paid  in  United  Kinudom. 


CHURCH 

FLAGS 


Purchase  “ Peace ’’  Flag8 
now  before  prices  advance 
2-yd  St.  George’s  Cross 
in  genuine  all  wool  Bunting 

Ro  ed  and  Toggled  21/- 

Larger  sizes  equally  low  in  nri  e in  proport  on  to  size. 


47  & 48,  BERNERS  ST  “ T”  Dept ),  London,  W.  1 


IDictovp  and  peace 

Gfjuvcf). 

A proposal  to  buiid  a church  in  honour  of 
Our  Lady 

ZLfte  Queen  of  Jpeace. 

There  is  no  church  in  honour  of 

Queen  of  Tpeace 

in  London,  nor  as  far  as  is  known  in  England  ; it 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  proposal  to 
build  one. 

Funds  are  needed,  and  an  appeal  for  them 
has  been  made  during  the  last  five  months,  but 
without  any  real  success. 

It  seems  a pity  that  a proposalof  this  kind, 
at  such  a time,  should  be  held  up  indefinitely  for 
want  of  support. 

This  proposal  has  the  approval  of  the 
Cardinal. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  the  church  in  a district 
where  a church  is  needed. 

Cricklevvood,  where  the  Cardinal  wishes  this 
church  to  be  built,  is  on  the  Edgware  Road,  and 
is  famous  for  producing  the  great  Handley-Page 
aerop  anes,  that  have  helped  so  much  to  bring 
V.ctory. 

Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 

Rev.  JAMES  A.  WALTON, 

St.  Agnes’,  Gillingham  Road, 

Cricklewood,  London,  N.W.  2. 


Cl)e  Ganeev  hospital  (Jfvee) 

( Incorporated  undc>  Herat  Charter  ) 

No  Letters  of  Recommendation  needed.  * Funds  ardently  solicited. 
Bankers  Aies.-rs.  (lulTI's  and  Co.  Strand,  London,  W.C . 

Treasurer  ..  RONAI.I'  MAI  COI.M.  Fsa.  .40.  Strand,  London  W.C 
Fred  W Howell  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W  8 
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of  British  casualties  are  shown  to  be  3,049,971.  Of  these, 
2,719,652  were  suffered  in  France. 

The  German  casualties  up  to  November  10  are  stated  to 
be: — Dead,  1,600,000;  missing,  103,000;  prisoners,  618,000; 
and  wounded,  4,064,000 — a total  of  6,385,000. 

The  Austrian  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  alone  are  com- 
puted at  4,000,000,  of  whom  800,000  are  killed. 

It  has  been  estimated,  that  the  total  Russian  casualties 
amount  to  9,000,000. 

Italy’s  war  casualties  on  all  fronts  are  officially  reported 
to  be  : — 

Officers.  Men. 

Killed  " 16,362  ...  460,000 

Wounded  33,347  •••  947.000 


49,709  ...  1,407,000 

The  American  losses  are: — Dead,  53,169;  wounded, 
179,625;  prisoners,  2,163;  and  missing,  1,160 — total,  236,117. 


The  following  items  are  noted  from  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  and  Air  Force  New  Year  Honours  : — 

Adye-Curran,  Lt-Coh  Wm.  J.  P.,  R.A.M.C.— O.B.E. 
ANNE,.Capt.  George  Charlton,  R.A.F. — O.B.E. 

Berkeley,  L+.-Col.  Christopher  R.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.— O.B.E. 
Chichester  Constable,  Capt.  Raleigh  C.  J. — D.S.O.,  Rif.  Bde. 
Bt. -Major. 

Consett,  Capt.  Montagu  W.  W.  P.,  R.N. — C.M.G. 
de Bury  and  de  BocARME,Lt.-Col.C.  H.R.  V.,  Can.  Ord.  Corps. 
— C.B.E. 

DE  Trafford,  T.Capt.  R.  E.,  Gen.  List.— O.B.E. 

Egerton,  Commdr.  Wilfrid  Allan,  R.N. — Captain. 

Feilding,  Major  Viscount,  G.M.G.,  D.S.O.— Bt.-Lt.-Col. 
Hanafin.  Major  Patrick  John,  D.S.O.,  R.A.M.C.— Bt.-Lt.-Col. 
Hughes,  Commdr.  Harry  W.  C.,  R.N.— Captain. 
Longinotto,  Capt.  E.  V.,  R.A.F. — A.F.C. 

McGuire,  T.Capt.  B.  A.,  R.A.V.C. — O.B.E 
Mackay,  Major  Charles  J.,  M.C.,  R.A.F. — D.F.C. 

Marriott,  Commdr.  J.  P.  R.,  R.N. — C ip  tain. 

Morris,  Lt. -Commdr.  J.  A.  A.,  R.N.— Commdr. 

O’Reilly,  Major  B.  R.,  M.D.,  Canadian  Local  Forces. — O.B.E 
Pollen,  Commdr.  (A. -Cape.)  Francis  H„  R.N  — C.B.E. 

Panet,  Brig. -Gen.  Henri  A.-,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.— C.B. 

Poett,  Col.  (Hon.  Major-Gen.)  J.  H„  C.B.,  C.M.G.— C.B.E. 
Power  Capt  (T .Major)  Richard  Pascall,  R.  In.  Fus.— O.BE 
Renouf,  T.Lt.  (A.-Capt.)  C.  P.„  Tank  Corps.— O.B.E. 
Riordan,  Lieut.  Leo  J.,  R.A.F.— A.F.C. 

Roche- Kelly,  Capt.  W.,  R.A.F. — A.F.C. 

Slaughter,  Lt.-Col.  Reginald  J.,  D.S.O.,  R.A.S.C.— C.M.G. 
Thunder,  Lt.-Col.  Stuart  H.  J.,  D.S.O.,  M.C. — C.M.G 
Wallace,  Lt.-Cul.  R.  F.  H.,  R.  Hdrs.— C.M.G. 


Amongst  the  recent  recipients  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  is 
Captain  the  Rev.  H.  Beauchamp,  M.C.,  now  on  staff  of 
Tank  Corps. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death,  in  New  York,  of  Lady 
Victoria  Brady,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  only  daughter 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Limerick,  she  married,  in  1914, 
Mr.  James  Cox  Brady,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Anthony 
Brady,  a very  wealthy  American.  Lady  Victoria,  who  was 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  in  1916,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  second  woman  to  “ loop  the  loop,”  which  she  did 
with  M.  Gustave  Hamel.  Her  only  brother,  Flight  Com- 
mander Viscount  Glentworth,  R.A.F.,  was  killed  in  action 
last  May. 


A leading  article  in  the  Times,  on  the  possible  develop-  i 
ments  of  Government  Departments,  incidentally  pays  a 
deserved  compliment : — ■“  The  Scottish  Office  provides  a real 
field  for  thoroughgoing  rural  development,  and  especially  for 
afforestation,  which  has  largely  been  left  in  the  past  to 
enlightened  private  landlords  like  Lord  Lovat.” 


Lady  Wentworth,  ‘‘as  backer  of  the  World’s  Tennis 
Champion,  G.  F.  Covey,”  reminds  the  readers  of  the  Times 
of  “ the  unprecedentedly  sporting  conditions  ” under  which 
Covey,  as  World’s  Champion,  played  the  grsat  American 
amateur,  Mr.  Gould.  “ He  yielded  court,  balls,  climate  and 
practice,  and  played  under  every  conceivable  disadvantage, 
including  the  injury  for  which  the  Army  afterwards  rejected 
him,  a protracted  and  stormy  voyage,  and  an  attack  of 
whooping-cough. ” Lady  Wentworth  thinks  that  “nobody 
seriously  believed  that  such  a necessarily  one-sided  match 
f_s.  t^1?  °ne  in  Phila<klphia  was  to  be  a final  test  for  the 
Worlds  Championship.”  Naturally  enough  Covey  is  dis- 
appointed to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  test  his  skill  on 
an  English  court  with  English  balls.  He  would  like  to  show 
he  is  as  good  as  Gould,  and  even  a little  better. 
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1.— WHERE  THEY  LEAD. 

Convent  of  Poor  Clares  Colettine*. 
Notting  Hill,  W.n, 
December  22,  1918 

PRAISED  BE  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Mother, — 

We  have  just  heard  of  your  great  poverty,  so  Mother  Abbess 
is  sending  you  a little  offering  in  honour  of  the  sweet  Babe  of 
Bethlehem.  We  wLh  it  were  a hundred  times  as  much,  but 
you  know  we  are  very  poor  ourselves  and  live  on  alms  from 
day  to  day.  We  are  praying  that  many  people  may  be  good 
to  you,  and  that  you  mav  have  plenty  of  food  and  all  you 
need  at  this  holy  time.  Mother  Abbess  begs  that  you  will  say 
a little  prayer  for  her  intentions,  and  she  promi-es  that  we 
will  pray  very  much  for  you  at  Midnight  Mass  and  every  day' 
beside  the  crib.  May  the  Holy  Infant  reward  you  now  and 
always  for  all  you  are  doing  to  save  the  souls  of  the  poor  ones. 
We  are  afraid  you  must  have  had  a very  hard  time  the  last 
few  years,  as  food  has  been  and  still  is  so  expensive.  When 
we  are  chanting  Prime  in  the  early  morning  we  will  thir.k  of 
the  dear  Sisters  who  go  out  to  the  market  begging  for  food, 
and  will  pray  that  everyone  may  be  very  generous  to  them. 
Will  you  tell  all  the  dear  Sisters  how  grateful  we  are  for  all 
they  are  doing,  and  we  will  try  and  help  them  with  our  poor 
prayers.  Mother  Abbess  and  all  of  us  wish  you  every  happiness 
during  the  New  Year,  and  beg  to  be  united  with  you  111  your 
work  for  souls. 

Your  grateful  little  sister  in  Jesus  Christ, 

Sister  Mary  Magdalen. 

I have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  this  letter  public,  not 
only  because  I feel  confident  that  the  prayers  of  the  Poor 
Clares  will  move  the  readers  of  T -E  Tablet  to  still  further 
generosity,  but  also  because  the  only  way  in  which  I can  ever 
hope  to  repay  the  Mother  Abbess  and  her  Community  is  by 
begging  all  our  benefactors  to  remember  her  intentiens  in 
their  prayers.  I do  no.t  think  I have  ever  met  with  an  act 
of  greater  generosity  than  the  charity  of  these  good  Sisters. 
“ We  wLh  it  were  a hundred  times  as  much,”  they  say.  Dear 
daughters  of  Saint  Clare,  what  you  have  given  is  without  price, 
for  your  prayers  and  your  great  charity  must  surely  draw 
down  upon  the  Sisters  “ Down  Town  ” the  greatest  blessings 
of  God,  and  with  the  help  of  your  prayers  their  work  will 
prosper. 

And  you,  good  reader,  who  see  this  letter,  is  it  nothing  to 
you  ? If  the  Poor  Clares,  out  of  their  need,  can  come  to  our 
help,  is  there  nothing  you  can  do  out  of  your  abundance  ? 
Cannot  you  follow  where  they  have  led  the  way  ? Ai.d  will 
not  their  pravers  move  you  to  help  us  ? The 
Sisters  •*  Down  Town  ” five  on  a little  island  in  the  Thames, 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  miles  of  wharves  and 
dock;.  The  district  they  live  in  is  one  of  the  poorest  slums 
in  all  London,  and  unless  help  comes  to  them  from  out.ude 
the  district,  they  must  starve.  The  Home  that  they  keep 
for  poor  destitute  girls  is  run  at  an  annual  loss  of  4,500  and 
even  now,  despite  the  generosity  of  many,  they  owe  nearly 
£100  for  food  alone.  Yet  they  must  continue  in  the  good 
work  that  they  are  doing — they  cannot  turn  forty  or  fifty 
girls  out  to  face  the  fife  from  which  they  have  rescued  them. 
Anything  must  be  endured  rather  than  that-  And  so,  in  the 
direst  poverty,  often  without  knowing  where  their  next  meal 
will  come  from,  they  bravely  carry  on,  trusting  that  someone 
will  come  to  their  help.  Won’t  the  prayers  of  the  Poor  Clares 
move  you  to  send  something,  however  small '(  Cannot  you 
follow  where  they  have  led  the  way  ? 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Inwood,  72 
Paradise  Street,  S.E.16.,  or  to  the  Reverend  Mother,  654, 
Rotherhithe  Street,  S.E.,  16. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER 

for  JANUARY  commences  a new  volume  & contains 

UNREPENTANT  CERMANY.  By  D.  U.  I.ATHBUKY. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  cREAMS.  By  Sir  HkkBk.ri  S *■  ph  N,  ban. 

A COMPARISON  BETWEEN  CABINET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRESIDENTIAL 
GOVERNMENT.  By  Pioiesso.  A.  V.  LIuKY. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

By  ihc  K.  v.  Krebendarv  F L.  B YD 
THE  BOLSHEVIK  AND  HIS  PRISONERS  : SOME  EXPER  ENCES  IN  THE 
FORTRESS  OF  ST.  PeT  R ANJ  »T.  PAUL.  B Ht.Ki  KhA.,so.\. 

THE  OIRECT  ACTION  OF  ENVIRONMENT  AND  EVOLUTION 

By  1'rinc  KROP  >1  KIN. 

A LEGEND  OF  OLD  FLANDERS.  By  KuN.  Si  RHYS. 

LAST  WrRDS  ON  SOPHOCLES  By  VV.  S.  LiL^Y 

AGRICULTURAL  D-VELOPMENT  AND  NATIONAL  WELFARE 

B Krill  ALD  LeNXAKD. 

LETTERS  OF  A FRENCH  HERO.  CAPTAIN  AUCUSTIN  COCHIN. 

(Cumin  mu.it  dm  ■.iuu.cnaut  j As  Coeaix,  French  Navy.) 
THE  COVrRNMElT  AND  PROPAGANDA.  \ T.  L GlLMOUR, 

DENTISTRY  ANO  THE  NATI-N.  By  G>  OFFRRY  A r ILUPS. 

THE  CARPATHIANS:  A sPDRiSMAN  S REMINISCENCES  0 C U TRY  aNJ 
PEOPLE  By  IV.  A BAILLUS  GkOHMA  . 

THE  FREc  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  RHINE.  v G.O  Ov;  Stcxi.K  s. 

THE  KAISER  AND  ‘THE  WILL  TO  THE  NEEO  FOR  UNIVERSAL 

RECONSTRUCTS  . OF  MORALS.  By  Sir  cHakLi  S WalsTON. 

London  : Spotiisarocde,  Ballantyne  & Co.  Ltd.,  i.  New  Street  xquare 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

WOMEN’S  THANKSGIVING  SERVICE  IN  WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

A Service  of  Thanksgiving  lor  Women  in  the  National  Services, 
organized  oy  me  Gaibuuc  Vv omen’s  League,  was  neld  on  auudaj, 
December  zy,  in  va  eaumnster  Cathedral.  bpeoal  seats  were 
received  tor  all  women  in  uniform.  Girl  Guides  lined  tne  aisles 
and  acied  as  stewards,  and  performed  their  duties  admirably. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  tne  serried  rows  ot  nurses,  V.A.D., 
W.K.iV;>.,  y.iVi.A.A.C.,  W.K.A.P.,  Women’s  Legion,  Women  s 
Land  Army,  women  s Volunteer  i\.eseive,  Women  feilice  Patrols, 
munition  workers,  workers  in  Admiralty,  War  Office  and  otnei 
Government  uepartmeius,  Post  Ollice,  London  Air  Board,  Das 
Lignt  and  Coke  Co.,  4cc.,  almost  tilling  tne  Cathedral.  the 
C.  w.L.  can.een  workers  in  blue  overalls  were  also  repiesentea. 
Among  tne  congregation  were  a Chinese  lady  doctor,  two  Japanese 
in  unuonn,  a c-apiander,  an  Icelander,  and  the  wearer  ot  a red 
tabbed  umlorin  who  said  she  was  “ born  under  the  shadow  o. 
the  pyramids.” 

Ihe  “ Adeste  Fideles  ” and  “ Te  Deum  ” were  rendered  by 
the  choir,  .and  “ bweet  Sacrament  Divine  ” and  the  Bened.ctioi. 
hymns  by  the  congregation.  After  Benediction,  which  was  given 
by  Bisitop  Butt,  tne  congregation  stood  to  sing  “ Faith  of  Oui 
Fatners  ” and  " God  save  tlie  King.” 

t he  address  was  given,  in  the  absence  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Boorne,  by  the  Kignt  Kev.  Mgr.  Howlett. 

Mgr.  howlett,  taking  as  his  text,  “ Who  can  find  a valiant 
woman?  bar  and  Irom  the  uttermost  coasts  is  the  price  of  her. 
She  Hath  put  out  her  hand  to  strong  things,  and  her  fingers  have 
taken  hold  of  the  spindle  ” (Prov.  xxxij,  prefaced  his  sermon 
by  announcing  that  the  Cardinal,  who  had  been  called  on  urgent 
business  to  jxome,  had  belore  leaving  London  asked  him  to 
preach  on  this  occasion,  and  to  say  how  deeply  he  regretted  having 
been  prevented  Irom  keeping  his  engagement  and  that  he  cordially 
congratulated  them  on  tneir  successlui  labours,  by  which  they  hao 
comnbu.ed  to  win  the  great  v.ctory  in  wh.ch  all  were  rejoicing. 
Future  generations  would  graLefuily  record  the  woi.derlul  way 
in  which  tne  womanhoed  ol  the  Lmpire  rose  up  in  their  millions 
in  the  hour  of  national  danger,  and  poured  into  the  public  services 
and  institutions  of  the  land  to  keep  tne  home  hres  burning  ano 
maintam  the  industrial  hie  of  the  nation,  while  British  manhoou 
went  lorth  to  engage  in  the  lite-and-Oeath  conflict.  1 he  Prime 
Minister  had  declared  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  direct  assist- 
ance ol  women  we  could  not  have  won  through  this  war — a great 
and  well-merited  tribute  to  the  splendid  services  renaered  by  women 
to  the  Empire  and  to  the  civilized  world.  By  their  presence  here 
to  join  in  this  great  Act  of  Thanksgiving  they  showed  that  they 
recognized  the  h.gner  truth,  that  witnout  he  direct  aid  of  the  Goo 
of  Battles,  who  inspired  the  heroism  of  our  armies  and  sustained 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  all  who  co-operated,  crowning 
their  united  efforts  with  glorious  victory,  we  could  not  have  won 
the  war. 

Two  thoughts  were  in  the  minds  and  on  the  lips  of  all  men 
to-day — “ reconstruction  ” and  “ the  lasting  peace  ” which  is  to 
be  the  reward  of  victory.  Dealing  successively  with  these,  Mgr. 
Howiett  showed  that  there  can  be  no  effective  social  reconstruction, 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people,  except  on 
the  lines  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Lord  tound  the  world 
educated  and  cultured.  There  were  schools  at  Athens  and  in  Romt 
which  surpassed  in  many  respects  any  of  the  schools  of  our  own 
time.  Yet  our  Lord  told  them  that  the  whole  social  system  was 
bad  and  needed  radical  reconstruction.  Why?  Because  they  had 
refused  to  admit  God  into  their  minds,  and  therefore  God  had 
abandoned  them  to  a reprobate  sense. 

'Ihe  lam.ly  and  the  school  are  the  sources  of  human  society,  as 
the  mountain  stream  is  the  source  of  the  river ; if  the  waters  are 
tainted  at  the  source,  so  also  will  be  those  of  the  river.  Our  Lord 
raised  the  matrimonial  bond,  which  is  the  basis  of  family  life,  to 
the  dignity  of  a great  Christian  Sacrament,  which  He  declared  to 
be  not  only  sacred,  but  inviolable:  “ V\  hat  God  has  put  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder.”  But  modern  society,  disregarding  the 
voice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  introduced  that  scourge  of 
humanity,  the  Divorce  Court,  and  by  tampering  with  that  most 
sacred  of  all  bonds  had  done  what  Sampson  did  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Philistines  when  he  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  that  mighty 
edifice.  Modern  society  has  shaken  its  own  foundations  and 
pillars  by  tampering  with  the  sacred  bond  of  matrimony. 

The  Christian  school  is  another  source  of  society,  for  the  chi'd 
is  father  to  the  man  ; if  the  children  of  to-day  are  educated  without 
the  knowledge  of  Cod,  England  in  the  future  will  be  Godless.  If 
ever  there  was  a spot  on  this  earth  where  that  command  of  Christ, 
**  Suffer  little  ch.ldren  to  come  to  Me,”  should  be  obeyed,  that 
spot  is  the  Christian  school ; but  modern  statesmen  are  driving  all 
religious  education  out  of  our  publ’c  schools.  They  are  going  back 
to  the  state  of  things  which  Christ  found  when  He  came,  when 
men  refused  to  admit  God  into  their  minds,  and  therefore  God 
abandoned  them  to  a reprobate  sense.  Any  reconstruction  that 
will  contribute  social  happiness  and  betterment  must  go  back  to 
the  Christian  reconstruction  established  by  the  Redeemer,  and 
those  foundation  stones  of  human  society — the  family  and  the 
school — must  be  restored  to  the  high  eminence  to  which  they  were 
raised  by  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world. 


Angels,  in  bringing  to  this  earth  the  peace  which  is  in  Heaven, 
proclaimed  the  great  principle  on  which  all  peace  in  Heaven  and 
on  earth  depend  ; they  put  in  the  forefront  of  their  proclamation 
that  glory  must  be  given  to  God  in  Heaven,  and  then,  as  a result 
md  an  outcome  of  that  tribute  duly  paid,  there  will  be  given  peace 
>n  earth  to  men  of  good  will. 


At  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Farm  Street, 
on  Monday  morning  of  last  week,  a Low  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Considine,  S.J.,  for  Ida,  wife  of  Mr.  Dayrtll 
Crackenthorpe,  First  Secretary  to  the  Briti  h Legation  at  Athens. 
Amongst  the  principal  mourners  were  Mr.  D.  Crackenthorpe, 
Miss  Ida  Crackenthorpe,  Midshipman  George  Crackenthorpe  and 
Mr s.  Montague  Crackenthorpe.  Others  present  included  the 
Marquis  de  Soveral,  Lilian  Countess  of  Wemyss,  Lady  Ponsonby 
Captain  Sir  Douglas  Brownngg,  and  Mrs.  Rivmgton. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George's  Cathedral.— The  Cathedral  was  filled  at  the 
lidnight  Mass,  and  before  daybreak  on  Christmas  morning  theie 
was  again  a large  attendance,  which  was  maintained  until  the 
1 1 t Mais.  The  Bishop  of  Southwark  officiated  at  the  High  Mass 
and  preaching  later  referred  to  the  joyous  celebration  of  the 
/ictory  feast.  His  Lordship  said  he  feared  that  there  were  many 
>eople  outside  the  Church  who  looked  upon  Christmas  only  as 
in  occa,ion  for  worldly  joy,  failing  altogether  to  realize  it* 
aigher  ideals. 

Christmas  F.ntertainments.—  In  a number  of  the  South 
London  parishes  on  Boxing  Day  meetings  of  the  congregations 
were  held  for  social  intercourse,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  par.sh 
debts. 

Vauxhall. — Pr  ‘aching  in  St.  Ann's  Cbi  r^h,  Vavxhail,  rn 
Christmas  morning.  Mgr.  W.  F.  Brown.  V.O.,  said  that ’last  \ ear 
mr  hearts  wpre  hen-  y with  anxiety,  and  mary  h> unes  w er j 
nor. ruing  their  dead.  We  were  looking  forward  tc£the  New 
Year  with  apprehmsi  n,  not  knowing  what  woi  Id  be  the  issue 
of  the  terribD  struggle  between  the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers.  But  to  day,  thanks  he  to  God.  the  load  of  anxietv  has 
>ec  1 lifted  from  orr  hearts,  at  d even  those  wbo.-.e  griel  is  vet 
fresh  can  share  in  the  joy  and  brightness  of  tbeJChcistmas  ffiiti  "al. 

But  lot  us  not  forget  that  although  the  war  is  at  an  end  and 
our  sailors  and  soldi  jrs-can  enjoy  Chris ’’mas  in  peace  for  the  first 


Book  bargains.  Ba  ii  g Goiud’s  Ei\rs  f Saints,  6 vols , £3 

»c«>s  £5  5-.)  ; Tra  .’' Sex  a l*h\ M««iog\ , 4s.  ; Yeats’  \\  01  k~,  k vo  s . 55s. 
{cost  £4  ; Drake’s  Saints  and  then  Emhl  u s,  30-,  (co  t 42s  neT; . 
Ainsworth's  X vels,  7 v*. Is. ,84s  ; Tiack»ra?s  Novels.  20  vol  , £$  ss  (cost 
£10  ins  );  Ma .teen's  Uni  en  Irishmen,  12  vols, £8;  Cham  ney  s Ii  Vh  E c es- 
asiic  1]  A 1 hi  lecture,  i lus..  2<  (cost  51s  (<d  *;  People's  Pl.ysiJiai  ,5  Vos.,  3 s 
(•  si  63s.).  Caiaotfut-s  free.  H k-  b uuht.  W mte  .Em  y.  Km  Inni  . Pa  e- . 
iffe  M — 'HI  I AV’1  ?i  fnMv  Rpn.m  ^ 1 \ \| 


ARCH"  H.  HAMILTON s CO. 

POSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inuentors  of  the  Petrifying,  Trea  ing  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN 
SUPERINTENDED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL 


OARGAIN-S  IN  BOOKS.  Wo.sl  y’s  lli.io.y ..ftheWenl  VViKh.f 

u w h rare  pi  ites,  178  , £3  3-  : R uu  ’s  Feudal  e-ngUuu  ,8  3.  /.a  as  ; 
'•'enton’s  P m >r  keshiie.  810  £2  os  : J welt’s  PI  no.  3 vols.,'  3 10-  ; 
A th.ir  S>m  ins.  Aubrey  Be  .id-i.->.  Larg-  aper  copi . £3  2 I oink  ns..  ’ 
A Jap.nesc  Col  ection,  a vols  , 1898  rare  . £21  ; George  Haxter.  The  Pi i.,ter 
Picture  01  ih  - icuh  Century  iqiii.  £2  a-  ; 1 ienreii’  - Peerage.  3 \ ols.,  ,9,5 
new,  8s  6d  Bui  ke's  Peerage.  1915  new  10s  ; Annals.  .1  Psj  chical  >c  e.-ce', 
vols  1 to  8 £2  10s  ; Ve.tot's  K ighisot  Malta  in  French.  Paiis.  1726 
wuh  not  traits.  4 vois.,  £3  10...  L .w.ence's  Elizabethan  1 l.yh  'Use  and  other 

"V udies  2 vols.,  15s.  -Bakbr's  Great  Bookshops,  14  & 16,  John  Brighi-st., 
Birmingham 


Scorza  & Olivieri 


file  Reliable  House  for  ALTAR  WINES  of  every  variety 


Per  Doz 

Per  al 

MALAGA,  DRY 

40/- 

18/6 

MEDIUM  „ 

40/- 

1 8/6 

„ RICH  .. 

40/- 

18/6 

SIRACUSA  

AO/- 

18/6 

VINO.  DE.  SACRAMENTO,  DRY 

40/- 

18/6 

,,  MEDIUM 

40/  — 

18/6 

MALVASIA  - 

40/- 

18/6 

ARAGON  MUSCATEL  . 

- 

40/- 

18/6 

Owing  uncertainty  of  Shipments  of  A1*ar  Wines,  we  regret  we 
cannot  pen  any  New  Accounts. 


8 1,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 

Proprietor— LOUIS  CONNOLLY. 

1 ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  HALF  A CENTURY 
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D.  R.  EVANS  & CO.,  LTD. 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  provision  (Berebants 

68/69,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

Telephone  : City  849 — 8 lines. 

Leading  Suppliers  to  the  Principal 
Convents,  Colleges  and  Institutions 

The  past  four  years  have  been  a time  of  great  anxiety,  and 
have  called  for  forbearance  on  the  part  of  all,  and  we  wish  to 
tender  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind  indulgence  our  Customers 
have  extended  to  us  in  the  days  of  difficulty.  The  following 
special  offers  have  been  selected  from  our  general  List,  in  which 
you  will  find  quoted  all  the  Food  Stuffs  necessary  for  the 
Catering  of  large  and  small  Establishments. 

Even  if  you  are  not  already  doing  business  with  us,  we  should 
be  p eased  to  have  your  application  for  one  of  our  Lists,  and  to 
add  your  name  to  our  ever  increasing  register,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  notified  of  any  special  offers  we  may  have  from 
time  to  time. 


PURE  COCOA  ESSENCE 


1 Cwt.  Cases  only 
In  parcels 

LEMON  CURD 

Per  7 lb.  free  tin 

SYRUP 

Corn  Syrup,  14  lb.  tins  .. 

PURE  HONEY 

56  lb.  drums 
60  lb.  tins 

OATMEAL— All  Cuts 

Per  cwt.  ...  

Parcels  up  to  6 lbs. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Per  cwt. 

Parcels  up  to  6 lbs. 


per  lb.  1/9 
„ „ 2/2 


12/9 
Each  15/9 


per  cwt.  210/- 
„ „ 210/- 


40/- 
per  lb.  4|d. 


40  - 

per  lb.  4|-d. 


YELLOW  SPLIT  PEAS 

Per  cwt. 

In  parcels  ...  ...  per  lb. 

BUTTER  BEANS  (All  White) 

Per  cwt. 

In  Parcels 


49/- 

5£d. 


per  lb. 

Etc. 

per  lb. 


BAKING  POWDER, 

Finest  Baking  Powder 
Egg  ^substitute  Powder 
Custard  Powder 
Blancmange  Powder  .. 

BROKEN  BISCUITS 

Best  Biscuits,  slightly  broken, 
in  28  and  56  lb.  boxes  per  lb. 


It 


70/- 

7|d. 

lid. 

lid. 

1/3 

1/6 


Hid. 


DRIED  WHOLE  EGG 

Compared  with  fresh  eggs  this  is 
very  much  cheaper. 

561b  cases  ...  ...  per  lb.  4/6 

In  parcels  ,,  ,,  5/- 


May  we  hear  from  you  to-day  ? 


I ‘..iiihhmmimii 
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time  for  four  years,  many  great  problems  await  settlement,  if  the 
world  is  to  enjoy  a lasting  peace.  We  must  therefore  continue 
to  pray  that  those  entrusted  with  the  weighty  responsibility  r,i 
laying  dowm  the  lines  of  the  peace  settlement  may  be  guided  bj 
the  principles  of  Christian  charity  and  that  the  nations  may  be 
once  more  united  ir  promoting  human  welfare  and  happiness 
under  the  oirection  of  Divine  Providence. 

Diocesan  Debts. — In  the  course  of  his  address  in  St.  George's 
Cathedral  on  Sunday  evening  the  Bishop  >f  Southwark  referred 
to  the  progress  being  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  di  ccsan  debts. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  late  Duke  of  Norfo’k  and  an 
infl.ieitial  committee  established  a debt  extinction  fund  to 
commemorate  the  silver  jubilee  of  Bishop  Amigo’s  ordination. 
Within  the  past  P ur  years  the  efforts  of  the  committee  have 
not  been  made  public  ’ u any  considerable  extent,  but  that  they 
have  met  with  success  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  considerable 
re  lucti  ms  have  taken  place  in  the  financial  responsibilities  of 
the  Bishop.  Dr.  Amig\  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  on  Sunday 
evening,  expressed  his  grateful  hanks  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
Southwark,  through  whose  loyal  cc-operati  n the  awful  weight 
lpon  the  aiocese  had  been  lightened.  He  added  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  bel  ts  was  more  praiseworthy  than  tbe  erection  of  churches 
or  schocls,  the  payment  for  which  could  not  be  met. 

Elections  in  South  London. — A number  of  Catholics 
contested  South  London  constituencies  in  the  cause  of  Labour, 
and  without  exception  were  defeated.  In  Battersea,  Mrs. 
Despard  and  Colonel  A.  Lynch  bad  the  support  of  the  Labour 
Party  ip  addition  to  that  of  their  cc-religi  nists,  but  it  did  rif  t 

а.  ail,  the  sister  of  Lord  Fr  nch  being  defeated  by  5,597  \ >tes 
and  Colonel  Ly  nch  by  the  huge  majority  of  12,287.  The  Labour 
caididate  for  the  Peckham  division  of  Camberwell  was  Mr. 
Charles  Diamond,  who  met  with  a similar  fate,  receiving  only 
-•559  voles  as  compared  with  0,764  recened  by  the  successful 
Coalition  candidate.  In  Greenwich  Mr.  ].  Bermingham,  a well 
known  South  London  Catholic,  sought  the  favours  of  the  Labour 
section  of  the  electorate  and  he  succeeded  to  the  extent  only  of 

б, 471  votes  as  compared  with  14,574  polled  by  the  successful 
Coalition  Unionist.  Sir  John  Harrington,  another  Catholic,  who 
contested  North  Southwark  as  a Coalition  Unionist,  was  defeated 
by  a majority  of  2,071. 

St.  George’s  Cathedral:  Bishop’s  Review. — In  St. 

George’s  Cathedral,  Southwark,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Amigo,  Bishop  of  Southwark,  reviewed  the  events  of 
the  passing  year  and  commented  in  particular  upon  the  remark- 
able changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Allied  armies  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  Armistice.  Black  days  came  in  March  of  last 
year,  said  his  Lordship,  and  things  seemed  very  doubtful  indeed. 
So  much  so  that  panic  legislation  introduced  conscription  for 
men  up  to  50  years.  And  yet  a few  months  later  people  gathered 
in  the  churches  to  thank  God  because  an  Armistice  had  been 
signed  and  fighting  had  practically  ceased.  It  was  indeed  the 
finger  of  God  ; it  was  too  marvellous  to  be  the  work  of  men. 
Marvellous  events  had  indeed  occurred  during  the  year  just 
drawing  to  a close.  For  instance,  a very  important  Education 
Bill  had  been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  which  might  have 
grievous  consequences  for  Catholic  schools  in  the  future.  The 
country  had  just  passed  through  a General  Election.  The  fact 
that  the  Coalition  had  obtained  such  a sweeping  victory  was 
a danger,  because  in  his  opinion  it  was  inadvisable  for  one  party 
to  be  too  powerful.  " We  may  have  a repetition  of  the  Liberal 
victory  of  1906,”  ‘ added  Bishop  Amigo.  Dealing  with  the 
epidemic  of  influenza  which  had  caused  grave  ravages 
throughout  the  world,  Dr.  Amigo  mentioned  that  on  Christ- 
mas Day  he  visited  the  Home  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
South  Lambeth,  to  condole  with  the  nuns,  who  had  lost  50 
inmates  by  influenza  in  less  than  three  weeks.  He  deplored  the 
assassination  of  the  Portuguese  President,  who  would  have  been 
instrumental,  had  he  been  allowed  to  live,  in  bringing  about 
a close  relationship  between  the  Vatican  and  Portugal.  He 
condemned  the  murder  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  remarking  that 
the  theory  that  it  was  law'ful  to  remove  the  occupants  of  thrones 
by  this  means  wa's  entirely  wrong.  " And  yet  some  of  our 
people  seem  to  condone  the  murder  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,” 
remarked  Bishop  Amigo,  “ because  he  was  not  well  disposed 
towards  us.” 

A new  year  was  dawning,  and  no  one  could  say 'what  might 
happen  in  the  new  year.  They  must  pray  for  the  Empire,  that 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  may  cease.  What  men  could 
not  do  in  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  labour  troubles,  God  could 
accomplish. 

Richmond:  Problems  of  the  War. — -St.  Winefride’s Church, 
Kew  Gardens,  was  crowded  to  the  doors  on  Sunday  when  the 
Bishop  of  Southwark  (the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Amigo)  administered 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  40  candidates.  In  the  course 
of  an  eloquent  address  His  Lordship  said  the  feast  of  the  Nativity 
this  year  should  commend  itself  to  them  as  a time  of  prayer. 
After  over  four  years  of  war  the  Allies  had  achieved  victory,  but 
it  was  to  God  they  should  ofler  their  thanks.  He  had  been 
responsible  for  the  termination  of  the  terrible  conflict  which,  so 
far  as  our  own  forces  were  concerned,  had  resulted  in  650,000 
deaths.  The  Bishop  went  on  to  say.  that  the  future  held 
grave  responsibilities  for  them.  There  would  no  doubt  be 
many  conflicting  arguments  at  the  Peace  table.  Perhaps  the 
representatives  of  this  country  would  desire  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  saying  that  the  Navy  had  played  a big  part  in  the  victory. 
They  knew  the  wonderful  work  of  the  sailors,  which  was  always 
performed  in  a silent  manner.  France,  America,  and  Italy,  with 
the  smaller  States  as  well  as  Belgium,  would  all  come  along  with 
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“There  was  no  room  for 

Him  at  the  Inn” 

The  Christmas  Season  reminds  us  of  the  above  reproach. 
The  same  conditions  practically  prevail  to-day  at  Leyton, 
Essex  — the  new  Diocese  of 
Brentwood.  There  is  only  a 

little  tin  church,  worn  out, 
through  which  the  winter’s  rains 
have  free  access,  in  spite  of 

frequent  patching's.  Our  poor 
people  are  making  an  effort  to 
build  a Church  for  the  Infant 
Saviour,  and  dedicate  it  to 
St.  Joseph.  There  is  already  a 
crushing  school  debt  of  ^2,200, 
so  we  must  rely  on  God’s 
providence  and  generosity  of 
the  readers  of  The  Tablet. 

Help  us  bv  sending  the  cost  of 
one  brick,  is.  If  you  can,  send  more,  and  God  will  bless 
you  a hundredfold. 

The  Bishop  of  Brentwood  writes :— 

“j Dear  Father  O'Neill, 

“ I am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  already  talcing  in  hand  the  mueh 
needed  work  of  building  a new  church  for  your  populous  parish.  I shall  be 
happy  to  contribute  £60  to  the  object,  and  trust  that  the  response  to  your  appeal 
may  be  sufficiently  prompt  and  generous  to  give  you  the  honour  of  completing 
the  first  new  church  in  this  new  diocese.1* 

Rev.  }.  O’Neill  C.F.,  France,  writes: — “I  enclose  £$.  Your  need  is  cjreat. 
You  deserve  success.” 

A letter  from  Preston,  Lane.: — “I  enclose  2 1-.  I am  sorry  I cannot  spare 
a John  Bradbury,  but  am  only  a poor  girl.” 

* Acknowledged  by  Fr  W.  O’NEILL,  68,  Grange  Park  Road,  Leyton. 

Holy  Mass  is  said  every  week  for  subscribers,  daily  memento 
and  daily  prayers  of  300  children  and  community  of  nuns. 


Altars,  Pulpits,  Statues  and  all  kinds  of 
Ecclesiastical  Work  executed  in  Marble, 
Stone  and  Alabaster. 

EDMUND  SHARP 

9 SCULPTOR, 

42,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Altars,  Statues,  &c.,  at  present  in  hands  for  : — 

Sydney  ; Brisbane  ; Cleveland,  Ohio  ; Hammersmith  ; Carshalton  ; 

Holyhead  ; and  many  places  in  Ireland. 

All  Altars  carried  out  are  constructed  to  meet  the  New 
Rubrical  Requirements. 

Largest  works  of  this  kind  m Great  Britain  & Ireland. 

Measurements  taken  and  suitable  Designs  submitted 
free  of  charge. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 


I 


N Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required ; 
£2,000  already  collected. 


Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


VINO  PERFEX0 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

30/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

■4-0/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 


W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telefframs  : Telephone:  46  Leau(ngtom. 

“ Perfexo,  Leamington.”  Code : ABC, 5th  Edition. 
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proposals,  and  it  was  obvious  that  rulers  who  represented  them 
at  the  Peace  table  would  experience  periods  of  anxiety;  and  he 
earnestly  asked  them  to  pray  that  God  might  guide  those  repre- 
sentatives in  their  momentous  decisions. 

Referring  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope  the  Bishop  said  he  had 
been  adversely  criticized,  in  some  cases  by  members  of  the  faith. 
The  Pope  had  experienced  a very  trying  time  during  the  war. 
He  had  children  on  both  sides,  and  he  (the  Bishop)  contended 
that  His  Holiness  had  remained  absolutely  neutral,  and  exercised 
much  tact  in  an  extremely  difficult  situation.  Dealing  with 
Ireland,  the  speaker  said  he  was  in  that  Catholic  country  early  in 
the  war  and  he  could  assure  them  that  the  Irish  people  were 
not  pro-German.  There  was  on  that  occasion  a spirit  of  spon- 
taneous loyalty  among  the  people.  Ireland  he  assured  them  was 
a country  much  misunderstood.  He  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
politician,  but  mentioned  these  things  in  order  tc^show  them  that 
their  prayers  were  necessary  to  a=k  God  to  bring  a happy  and 
•quitable  solution  of  the  problems  with  which  the  future 
abounded.  His  Lordship  congratulated  the  parish  on  the 
progress  made  since  his  last  visit,  but  hoped  that  the  number 
of  communions  would  increase  ; 400  in  a year  from  a parish 
of  6,700  souls  left  ample  room  for  improvement.  The  members 
of  the  congregation  were  subsequently  received  by  His  Lordship 
m the  sacristy. 

Southwark  War  Memorial. — -St.  George’s  Cathedral  is  t° 
be  the  home  of  a memorial  for  all  Catholics  of  the  diocese  who 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  cathedral  of  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  Pugin’s  master- 
piece, is  a landmark  of  the  revival  of  Catholicity  in  England, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  now  be  the  monument  of  gratitude 
for  the  great  victory  achieved.  With  this  object  in  view,  it 
has  been  decided  to  erect  a memorial  window,  to  renovate  the 
Cathedral,  and  to  complete  the  present  truncated  tower. 

E.  Battersea. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan  announced  on  Sunday 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel , 
East  Battersea,  that  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Bishop,  through 
the  generosity  of  local  Catholics,  the  sum  of  /230  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  upon  the  church. 

Clerical  Changes. — The  Rev.  George  Fanning  has  been  com- 
pelled, through  ill-health,  to  resign  the  chaplaincy  of  Mark 
Cross.  His  place  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stonier,  of 
St.  Anthony’s  Convent,  North  Cheam.  Father  Sparling,  of 
St.  George’s  Cathedral,  has  been  appointed  to  North  Cheam. 


MENEVIA 

The  Bishop  and  the  Christian  Family. — The  Bishop  of 
Menevia  writes  as  follows  in  his  Advent  Pastoral  : — 

No  doubt  it  has  been  of  great  interest  to  us  to  observe  the 
steady  advance  that  our  gallant  troops  have  made  in  the  Holy 
Land.  We  have  rejoiced  to  see  one  holy  shrine  after  another 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Last  Christmas  we  were 
overjoyed  to  think  that  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer,  had  been  occupied  by  the  British  ; and  we  are  now 
assured  that  Nazareth,  the  former  home  of  Jesus,  Mary  and 
Joseph,  is  once  more  in  Christian  hands.  These  facts  not  only 
bring  joy  to  our  hearts,  but  they  also  bring  home  to  our  minds 
in  a most  realistic  manner  the  wonderful  events  that  took  place 
in  the  Holy  Land  some  nineteen  hundred  years  since.  And  the 
contemplation  of  these  events  must  always  be  the  source  of  help 
and  consolation  to  us.  Each  of  the  holy  shrines  in  the  land  which 
Jesus  trod,  has  its  own  particular  lesson  to  teach  us,  but  on  this 
occasion  we  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  little  town  of 
Nazareth,  the  home  of  the  Holy  Family.  . . . 

The  family  consists  of  husband,  wife  and  children,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  family  will  depend  upon  the  true  Christian 
life  led  by  each  and  the  happy  mutual  relations  that  exist  between 
them.  . . . The  Christian  family,  however,  if  it  is  to  be  a happy 
family,  must  be  something  more  than  Christian  in  name.  It  must 
stand  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  religion.  Without  this,  the 
home  will  soon  be  a “ house  divided  against  itself,”  and  it  will 
never  withstand  the  storms  and  the  tempests  that  will  assail  it. 
Religion  must  be  the  very  mainspring  of  the  family  life.  If  the 
home  stands  upon  religion,  then  the  husband  and  wife  will  realize 
that  they  have  stood  before  God’s  altar  and  taken  one  another 
as  partners  for  better  or  for  worse,  “ until,”  as  they  have  said, 
” death  do  us  part.”  ...  It  is  the  want  of  religion  as  a founda- 
tion of  family  life  that  is  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  and  sorrow, 
so  often  found  among  families.  Where  there  is  no  religion,  there 
will  soon  be  misunderstandings  and  quarrels,  suspicions  and 
jealousies.  The  welfare  of  the  family  will  be  looked  at  merely 
from  a worldly  point  of  view,  and  the  leading  of  a good  life  and 
the  gaining  of  Heaven  will  be  lost  sight  of.  . . . Parents,  if  they 
will  do  their  duty,  will  endeavour  to  model  their  homes  and  their 
family  life  on  the  model  given  to  us  by  the  Holy  Family  at 
Nazareth.  . . . 

The  diocese,  as  you  know,  depends  for  its  support  on  the  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful,  and  it  is  usual  to  appeal  to  you  in  Advent 
tc  help  us  as  regards  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  diocese.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the 
way  you  have  always  assisted  us  in  the  past,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  in  appealing  to  you  on  this  occasion  you  will  not  forget  the 
many  extra  expenses  to  which  we  are  put  in  consequence  of  the 
difficult  times  through  which  we  are  passing. 


PITMAN’S  are  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  new 
business  era  which  is  now  being  ushered  in.  'I  m it 
system  of  vocational  training  exactly  meets  the 
present  and  probable  future  needs  of  leading  em- 
ployers, and  offers  the  finest  possible  means;  lor 
training  youths  and  girls  for  the  higher  commercial 
Appointments. 

Subjects  of  practical  utility  in  the  business  v;  ill 
are  taught  by  specialist  instructors,  and  :ba 
student’s  natural  abilities  are  developed  to  t-Lcir 
maximum  of  usefulness. 


Call,  write  or  ’pkone  (Museum  S31)  for  Prospectus. 


aus/uess  sec/serAEM  & erm  service  traw/xg  y 


155,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  W.C.  1. 

BRIXT0N  65,  Brixtcn  Hill.  S.W.  2. 

BRONDESBUBY 12,  Shoot-up-Hill,  N.W.  2. 

CROYDON  238-210,  London  Road,  West  Croydon. 

EALING 52-51,  Uxbridge  Head  \v.  5. 

FIN  BURY  PARK Seven  Sisters  Road,  N.  4. 

FORK. ST  GATE 254-256,  Romford  Road,  E.  7. 

WIMBLEDON Alwyne  Road,  S.W.  19. 

BRISTOL 58,  Queen’s  Road. 


POLISH  RELIEF  FUND. 

HISTORY  has  WRITTEN 
in 

LETTERS  of  GOLD 
what 

Christianity  and  European 
Civilisation  owe 

TO  POLAND 

THE  POPE  thus  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw’ 
MGR.  KAKOWSKI,  to  express  his  affection 
for  the  NOBLE  POLISH  NATION. 


The  DAWN  of 
the 

RESURRECTION 

of 

POLAND 

is  now  finally  breaking. 

HELP  is  urgently  needed  for  the  Polish  people, 
whose  hour  of  freedom  is  at  hand. 

DONATIONS,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  Miss  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA, 
C.B.E.,  Hon.  Secretary,  24a,  Regent  Street 
(Piccadilly  Circus),  S.W.  1. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  ROBERT  WHITGREAVE. 

On  December  21  the  funeral  of  the  late  Robert  Whit'  I 
greave,  of  Bushbury  Lodqe  Clevedon,  took  place  at  the  ; 
cemetery  on  Salt  Hill,  Clevedon,  after  the  Requiem  Mass  at  ' 
the  Friarv  Church.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  John  ! 
Lockley  Whitgreave  (only  surviving  son),  Mr.  Francis  Whit- 
er'ave  (brother),  the  Misses  Whitgreave  (sisters).  Miss  Rose  ! 
Whitgreave  (cousin),  Mrs.  Thornton  and  Miss  Agnes  Leadbitter  1 
(nieces  of  M's.  Whitgreave),  Mr.  Bernard  Radcliffe,  Major  ! 
BrandliAg,  Mrs.  Brandling  and  the  Misses  Brandling,  Miss  ! 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  Swaine  (lawyer),  Mr.  Parker  (agent)  and  others.  ; 
M'.  Whitgreave  was  the  representative  of  the  principal  remaining  ; 
branch  of  the  family  seated  at  Moseley  Court  and  Burton  ! 
Manor,  in  S raffordshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  j 
Francis  Whitgreave  by  his  wife  Teresa,  seventh  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Mostyn,  of  Talacre,  seventh  baronet.  He  was 
born  in  1855,  and  married  in  1880  Marian  Clare,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Francis  Leadbitter  Smith,  of  Flass  j 
Hall,  Durham,  who  survives  him.  The  Whitgreave  family  1 
were  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Whitgreave,  which  they  held  from  j 
the  Canons  of  St  Mary’s,  Stafford,  from  the  twelfth  century,  ! 
but  Robert  Whitgreave,  a Crown  official,  Escheator  of  the  | 
County,  and  Treasurer  of  Henry  V during  the  wars  in  j 
France,  bought  Burton,  Bridgeford  and  other  estates  in  Stafford-  j 
shire  and  Shropihire.  The  first-named  property,  having  been  ; 
sold  by  the  family,  was  re-purchased  by  Francis  Whitgreave 
in  1850,  who  built,  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall,  the  modern 
mansion  of  Burton  Manor.  Moseley  came  to  the  Whitgreave 
family  through  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henry  Pitt,  about  1605.  Her  son  was  the  Thomas  Whitgreave  j 
who  sheltered  Charles  II  there  during  his  escape  after  the  j 
Battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  late  Mr.  Whitgreave  was  from  1 
him  the  sixth  in  descent.  Mr.  Whitgreave’s  eldest  son,  j 
Second-Lieutenant  Henry  Egerton  Whitgreave,  who  volunteered 
for  the  Army  in  September,  1914,  joining  the  Somerset  Light 
Infantry,  lost  his  life  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  July,  1916. 
Mr.  Wnitgreave  leaves  one  son  and  an  only  daughter. 


CATHOLIC  GIRL  GUIDES  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  4th  Company  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Girl  Guides  estab- 
lished in  the  Sacred  Heart  parish,  Lauriston  Street,  Edinburgh, 
a year  and  a-half  ago,  has  it  is  understood,  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  and  so  far  the  only  Catholic  Company  of  Girl 
Guides  in  Scotland.  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Cheeseman  has  been 
their  captain  from  the  beginning,  while  the  juniors  or"  Brownies” 
are  captained  by  Miss  Annie  O’Keefe.  The  Catholic  Guides 
number  45  and  the  Brownies  20.  The  Rector  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church  is  chaplain  of  both  troops. 

Recently  the  Auxiliary  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  Bishop 
Graham,  in  the  presence  of  a large  congregation  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  movement,  and 
after  an  encouraging  address  he,  assisted  by  the  rector,  formally 
blessed  the  banner  of  the  Company,  which  had  engraven  on  it 
a badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  Christmas  w'eek  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Edinburgh,  Girl  Guides  produced  in  the  Lauriston 
Hall  the  late  Mgr.  Benson’s  “ Nativity  ” play.  The  delightful 
naturalness  and  loving  reverence  inherent  in  the  Catholic  girl, 
enhanced  by  an  obviously  superb  training  in  clear  articulation 
and  simplicity,  combined  with  a triumph  in  artistic  and  tasteful 
costume  and  scenic  effects,  made  the  production  an  event  not 
likely  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  the  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
non-Catholics.  As  the  Bishop,  who  presided  on  Friday,  said,  the 
wisdom  oftheChurch  in  placing  the  beautiful  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord  and  HisBlessed  Mother  before  the  eye  in  pictures  and 
in  scenes  represented  by  living  personalities  was  as  much  and 
even  more  needed  in  these  days  than  ever  in  her  history.  The 
Lauriston  Catholic  captain  and  her  Girl  Guides  are  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  what  was  really,  as  the  deceased  author  of  the 
play  would  have  described  it,  a “ gorgeous  ” production. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

4 

Mr.  C.  P.  Forster  (Downside)  has  been  elected  to  a 
Classical  Exhibition  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  Osborne  Passing-in  List,  published  on  Wednesday, 
we  note  the  following  names  : — Forbes,  R.  A.  (Lad} cross,  Sea- 
ford)  ; Todhunter,  I.  L.  B.  (Ladycross,  Seaford) ; and  Tyrwhitt, 
St.-  I.  R.  (St.  Anthony’s,  Eastbourne). 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Captain  Rupert  Keppel, 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  Miss  de  Trafford  will  take  place  at  the 
Oratory,  Brompton  Road,  on  Wednesday',  the  29th  inst. , at  half- 
past two  o’clock. 

The  marriage  was  recently  solemnized  at  Westminster 
Cathedral,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Howlett,  of  Percy  Sholto 
Douglas,  tenth  Marquess  of  Queensberry,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Louise 
Morgan,  widow  of  Mr.  Ernest  Morgan,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Bickel,  of  Cardiff,  Glam. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Granard  will  arrive  at  Forbes 
House,  Halkin  Street,  next  week  from  Ireland. 
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Makes  Milk 
Digestible 

FOR  INFANTS 
Convalescents 
and  THE  AGED 

Sister  LAURAS 

food 

will,  when  added  in  small  quantity,  make 
milk  easily  and  quickly  digestible. 

However  weakly  and  ailing,  Sister  Lauras 
Food  will'  soon  make  baby  sturdy  and 
well.  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  too,  find  tt 
nourishing,  strengthening,-  and  sustaining. 
Can  be  obtained  from  leading  local 
Chemists.  If  your  Chemist  does  not  stock 
Sister  Lauras  Food,  a Free  Sample  Tin 
and  Booklet,  “ The  Care  of  the  Infant, 
will  be  sent  post  free  for  3d-  in  stamps. 

SISTER  LAURAS  FOOD  Co.,  Ltd., 
156,  St.  Vincent  Street,  GLASGOW 


Telephone:  Regent  475.  Telegrams:  “Hurcomb.  Fen,  London.” 

W.  E.  HURCOMB 

170-1 73,  Piccadilly,  W.  1 

EXPERT  VALUER  FOR  PROBATE  AND  ALL 
. PURPOSES. 

HOUSEHOLD  VALUATIONS. 

For  INSURANCE  AGAINST  FIRE,  BURGLARY,  etc.  (low  fees) 
PICTURES,  TAPESTRY,  PEARLS, 
DIAMONDS,  ANCIENT  SILVER, 
VALUED  03  PURCHASED  TO  ANY  AMOUNT. 

I Had  been  advertising  In  many  Journals  for 
twenty  years,  when  In  December.  1906,  a 
Priest  with  an  Imaginary  grievance  wrote  to 
’■Truth"  about  me.  After  investigation  the 
Editor  was  able  to  state  that  I was  a dealer  <*■-. 
a largo  scale  with  a wide  and  honourable  repu- 
tation. Ten  years  later  "Truth”  said  that 
complaints  reach  their  office  by  hundreds 
about  advertisers — honest  and  dishonest — and 
the  fact  of  no  complaint  concerning  me  coming 
for  the  last  ten  years  testifies  to  abeotuteiv 
straight  dealing  and  giving  full  and  honest 
money's  worth.  “He  Is  also  one  of  the  most 
capable  experts  of  valuables  of  ovary  kind  and 
description,  and  second  to  none  in  the  land  ; 
and  what  the  Editor  of  ‘Truth*  in  1906  said  of 
Mr-  Hurcomb's  honourable  reputation  could  be 
repeated  with  additional  emphasis  in  1918  and 
whether  you  be  peer  or  commoner,  whether 
your  dealings  be  large  or  small,  whether  you 
are  a buyer  or  seller,  or  merely  seeking  exper 
advice,  you  ' may  rest  assured  that  you  will 
have  no  cause  for  regretting  any  transaction 
with  Mr.  Kurcomb,  and  that  nowtis  e else  will 
you  get  a better  prlee  or  more  honest  advice." 
A lady  wished  to  dispose  of  a pear)  necklace 
An  old -established  firm  in  the  West  offered  a 
certain  price.  She  came  to  me.  and  C gave  her 
Just  Four  times  as  much.  A few  months  a^u 
the  same  firm  offered  a clergyman  £50  for  two 
rings.  I gave  £11G  for  them — more  than  twice 
as  much.  felany  Societies  have  benefited  by 
coming  to  me:  Highest  prices  given  for  out. 

of.date  Jewellery,  broken  old  gold,  dental  plates. 

EA2E  STAMPS  AND  STAMP  COLLECTIONS  BOUGHT. 

[Parcels  Saje — Registered  Post] 

FORTHCOMING  SALE. 

January  8 — Ferox  Hall,  Tonbridge.  Antique 

Furniture,  etc.  , 
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id.  & jf.d.  fkfs, 
/_  of  all  Grocers. 


fgs 


For  backward 
and  ailing 
children. 


Weakly  children  undergo  a 
rapid  change  for  the  better  when 
their  usual  food  is  supplemented 
with  Benger’s  between  meals. 

On  this  most  highly  nutritive 
and  easily  digested  Food  they 
malce  up  and  thrive. 

Benger's  Food  is  endorsed  by  Medica! 
Men.  to  whom  anxious  parents  should 
refer- 

BENGER’S  FOOD  LTD.,  Otter  Works.  MANCHESTER 


for  Infants, 
Invalids  & ^ Aged. 


The  Tale  of  a Sign 


M.  O’BYRNE 


No  Beer. 


An  Inspiration. 


The  Result. 


Sound  Reasons 

for  using  it.  When  you  buy  a food  for 
the  hair  remember  this  : 

Howland's 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 


“The  Charm 
of  The  Pee.” 

A Perfect  Fountain  Pen 
must,  like  a good  soldier, 
always  answer  to  the  call 
of  duty.  The  moment  the 
rib  touches  the  pap  r it 
must  write  instantly. 
There  must  be  no  shaking, 
no  wetting  the  tip  of  the 
pen,  and  it  must  keep  on 
writing  page  after  page 
without  re  filling  The  nib 
must  travel  smoothly  over 
the  paper,  the  ink  must 
flow  evenly.  All  these,  and 
many  other  points,  are 
found  in  perfection  in 


The 


so 


sssjgr** 


Patented 

/n 


td  a// 
Counfr/'es' 


THE  PEN  WITH  THE 
Bid  INK  CAPACITY. 
There  are  many  otv>er 
points  in  the*  JEWEL"  that 
make  it  pre-eminently  the 
' Pen  of  Pens  ’’  for  all  styles 
of  writing  and  all  purposes. 

A FITTING  COMPANION 

is  the  super  Stylo,  the 
RECORDER  11  price  lO /- 

Of  all  dealers,  or  direct  from 

JEWEL  PEN  CO.,  Ltd.,n£i 

Sole  Makers  and  Patentees , 

78,  NEWGATE  ST  , LONDON,  E C.l. 


HBBBBB SSWBSSBSSm-.  ■<} 

For  Rich  Gravies 

there  is  nothing  superior  to  Ju-Vis.  Simply 
add  boiling  wa'er  to  a jelly  tablet  of  th i s pure 
concentrated  meat  and  vegetable,  and  in  a 
moment  you  have  rich,  highly  nourishing  de- 
licious g'avy.  which,  served  with  vegetables 
make*-  appetising  nut'itious  meals. 


BELL  FOUNDER, 

JAMES  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


CHURCH  BELLS  & PEALS 
CONVENT  & SCHOOL  BELLS. 

For  sweetness  of  tone  and  musical 
qualities,  our  bells  are  unrivalled. 

Our  bells  can  be  heard  in  a very  large  number 
of  the  Catholic  Chw  che*  of  Great  Bntai?i  and 
the  Colonies. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


FOSTER  CLARK . Ld.%  MAWSTOK'r 


IVELCO’N’  is  the  essence  of  prime  lieef 
delicately  flavoured  with  fresh  vegetables. 
One  cube  of  Tveleon  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  makes  nearly  ha  lf  a pint  of  delicious 
“beef-cup”  at  the  cost  of  one  penny.  Of 
all  Grocers  and  Chemists.  6 cubes,  6d. ; 

12  cubes,  1/-;  50  cubes,  3 6. 

iVCLCON 

Invigorating,  Warming,  Economical. 

ST.  IV£L  LTD.,  YEOVIL, 


Macassar  Oil 

really  does  nourish  the  roots  and  cells 
It  really  'does  stimulate  the  Skin  of  the 
Scalp  to  healthy,  natural  action  ; it 
really  does  prevent  loss  of  hair. 

Prepared  in  a Golden  Colour  for  Fair 
Hair.  Sold  in  3s.  6d  , 7s.,  and  10s.  6d. 
sizes,  by  Stores,  Chemists,  Hairdressers, 

and  Rowlands,  67,haiton  garden, 

London. 


PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
GUIANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  ECYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  <& 

i THE  ROYAL  MAIL  \ 

i STEAM  PACKET  GO 

18  MOORCATE  SI  LONDON  E C 1 
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Convalescence 


Food  Must  be  Right. 

WEAK  digestion  and  restricted 
activity  render  ordinary  meals  in- 
tolerable. The  food  must  be  light 
and  nourishing  if  normal  health  is  to  be 
regained.  A Surc  He,p> 

AH  that  is  needed  for  the  support  of  life 
is  contained  ia  the  • Allenburys  ’ DIET, 
and  in  sueh  form  that  the  digestive 
powers  are  encouraged  and  strengthened 
and  a feeling  of  well-being  is  promoted 
throughout  the  entire  system.  The 
devour  is  most  acceptable. 

Trouble  Spared. 

The  ‘ Allenburys  ' DIET  is  prepared  by 
adding  Boiling  Water  Only  to  the 
required  quantity. 

A DOCTOR  writes  : 

"Gentlemen — I used  it  with  a patient 
I had  under  close  observation,  and  the 
result  was  so  marvellous  that  it  has  been 
continued.  She  has  no;  been  so  well  or 
some  years."  L.U.C.P.,  L.R.C.S. 


_ m - 

For  Adults 

D80  Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  & Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


Association  or  tbe 
Crusade  or  Praper  ror  tbe 
Souls  in  Purgatorp, 

ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  BRIDGETTINE 
HOUSE  OF  SYON  ABBEY,  CHUDLE1GH, 
S.  DEVON,  t8gs,  WITH  THE  APPROBA. 
TION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  PLYMOUTH. 

THIS  ASSOCIATION  received  the 
Blessing-  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.  on  July  12,  1893  ; it 
also  received  that  of  his  successor, 
our  late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X. 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  on 
April  10,  1915,  gave  his  Blessing  and 
approval  to  it,  as  well  as  his  Blessing 
to  all  its  members.  ’ 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
pray  for  the  deceased  who  have  a 
special  claim  on  the  members’  prayers 
and  suffrages,  such  as  relations,  friends, 
neighbours,  also  Priests  and  Religious, 
and  the  Holy  Souls  in  general.  A daily 
Mass  is  offered  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  for  all  who  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

For  particulars  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  enrolment  of  members, 
application  must  be  made  to  the 
Superior,  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh, 
South  Devon,  England. 

In  connection  with  the  Crusade  is 
published  “ The  Poor  Souls’  Friend  and 
St.  Joseph's  Monitor,"  a monthly  Maga- 
zine, originally  and  still  chiefly  devoted 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Faithful 
Departed.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
on  the  Faithful  Departed,  it  comprises 
a wide  and  varied  field  of  literature, 
contributed  by  able  Catholic  writers. 

Subscription,  is.  6d.  yearly,  pay- 
able in  advance.  Single  copies, 
i|d.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

The  Magazine  can  be  obtained  from 
“ The  Manager,”  Office  of  “ The 
P.S.  F.,’’  Chudleigh,  South  Devon; 
or  from  Messrs.  Washbourne,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; or 
from  Messrs.  Burns  & Oates,  28, 
Orchard  Street,  W. 

A limited  space  is  allotted  for  advert- 
isements. The  scale  of  charges  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Manager,  Office 
of  the  “ P.S.F.” 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 


THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates  : 

Inland  ...  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  rata.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  The  Tablet  and  crossed  “Barclay's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.’’ 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  bv  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

19,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

t\d.  per  word  ; minimum  js. 

A/TRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

J.  t'l  y ANTS’  AGENCY.  35  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  tor  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1 — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “ Anxiously.  London." 
Telephone  No  1744,  Mayfair. 

'T'EMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

A Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  feupplying  Governesses,  Tutors. 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 

Housekeeper,  refined, 

educated  middle-aged  widow  seeks  re-engage- 
ment ; good  cook  ; needlewoman  ; most  trustworthy. 
Salary  arranged,  but  maid  essential.  Mrs.  Byrne, 
ij,  Everton  Crescent,  Liverpool. 


IADY  seeks  position  as  COM- 

PANION-SECRETARY  or  any  position  of 
trust;  highest  references  given  and  required 
Address  Miss  Sheehan.  Burns  & Oates,  28*  Orchard 
Street.  London,  W. 

C ECRETARY  - COMPANION.  — 

Gentleman  (bachelor,  Catholic)  highest 
references,  cheerful  and  sympathetic  disposition, 
seeks  congenial  position  of  trust,  to  gentleman, 
invalid  or  otherwise.  Write  No  545,  Tablet  Office 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

l\d.  per  word  ; minimum  js, 

]_J  O USE-PARLOURMAID 

required;  Catholic.  Mrs.  Tfcorpe,  30,  Eaton 
Square,  S.W. 

T ADY  NURSE  wanted  at  once, 

■ 4 Cornwall  at  present  ; entireebarge  of  girl,  3$ 
Healthy,  bright,  companionable,  young.  Highest 
references.  Catholic.  Mrs.  Trusted,  Trevone, 
Padstow. 

MAN  REQUIRED  in  Catholic 

Institution,  Middlesex,  as  WORKING 
GARDENER  and  USEFUL  MAN.  Cottage  pro- 
vided. Personal  interview  required.  Send  full  par- 
ticulars and  references.  Apply  No.  516  Tablet 
Office. 

NTURSE  WANTED  (R.C.  pre- 

**-  ^ ferred).  T\Vo  little  bo^  s aged  6 and  4 years 
and  baby  11  months-old.  Maid  kept  to  help  with 
children  and  clean  and  wait  on  nurseries.  Apply 
Mrs.  Fr^nk  Murphy,  Sandcrott,  Uphiil,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

VT.A.D.  YOUNG  LADY  required. 

* London  hospital,  part  military.  Secretarial 
work,  linen  room,  &c.  Apply  No  551,  Tablet 
Office. 

\\?  ANTED,  for  near  London, 

VV  useful  NUR-ERY  GOVERNESS,  French. 
R C.,  to  take  entire  charge  boy  5,  help  with  others 
during  holidays.  Must  be  good  needlewoman, 
able  to  cut  out  and  make.  Apply  by  letter,  Mrs 
Cary  EUves,  Billing  Hall  Northampton, 

WDUNG  Catholic  Gentlewoman. 

-**  domesticated,  required.-  Help  doctor’s  wife  iH 
house  and  with  children.  Servant  kept.  No.  s2 9» 
Tablet  Office. 


HOUSES, 

lid.  yer  word ; minimum  J*. 


LEWES,  SUSSEX. 

TO  BE  SOLD, 

A CHARMING,  OLD-FASHIONED 
RESIDENCE, 

Containing  4 reception  room*.  10  bed  rooms,  good 
offices.  Fine  grounds  ot  about  an  acre.  Good 
stabling.  Price  and  full  parricularaof 
J.  R.  THORNTON  8t  CO  . High  Street,  LEWES- 


'T'O  LET,  Furnished,  March  25th 

■7  to  September  29th.  Rent  6$  guineas-  N® 
children  or  animals  Charming  HOUSE,  a large 
reception  rooms  (Sixteenth  Century  oak  drawing 
room),  5 bedrooms  (one  excellent  studio-bedroom), 
geyser  bath,  2 w.c.’s  ; close  Catholic  church.  Apply 
direct.  Christopher,  Curfew  Cottage,  Watchball 
Street,  Rve,  Sussex, 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

t\d.  per  word  ; minimum  js. 


D 


URKANJ’S  hotel, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W — 
Adjoining  S.  Jame?’  Church  Catholici.  Electric 
Lift,  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjectioo, 

London.”  ’Phone:  Mavfair  6484  4 


QAYSWATER.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

WESTMORELAND  ROAD.—  Contort- 
able  BOARD-RES  I DENCE.yrom35s  ; per  day,  8s. 
Good  catering,  excellent  seivants.  Large  double 
rooms,  4 gns.  M iss  Rose. 


\j  OR  FOLK.  HOTELv  BOURNE- 

^ * MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  Cathode 
.Lurch,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds, 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
uijoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  Hoors  ; suites 
moms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  terms 
ir  h la  carte  Telegrams:  “Norfolk,  Bournemouth* 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


pA&lBobKNL.  — SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  houso, 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef.  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419. 
Apply  Secretary 


“THE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

I HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  tbe  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  ” 2s 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother 


HOLIDAY  RESORTS. 


\ A /IN  LAN  1 ON,  SOMERSET.— 

* * The  Missionary  Sifters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  (from  London)  have  opened  a Convent  at 
4 Pinehouse.”  Lady  boarders  received  Beautiful 
and  healthy  situation.  Large  garden.  Onlytw# 
or  three  minutes’  from  Carmelite  Church  and  Priory, 
Ter  • « rr»od/»r-»  fp  Aorvv  Rpv  Mother 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

£ Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£,2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tarlrt.  Messrs.  PAGET,  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i. 
Estd.  150  years. 


MEDICAL. 


TVT  ERVOUS,  REST  CURE,  and 

1.  N other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results..  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate  Apply  a,  Station  Road.  Barnes,  S.W  . 13, 
T el.  Putney  647  


MI  SCELLANEOUS. 

l\d  pen  word;  minimum  ?.c. 


A: 


N EARNEST  APPEAL  is  made 

- - to  the  charitably  disclosed,  to  enable  a, 
invalid  gentleman  TO  SECURE  THE  SERVICES 
of  a READER.  Reply  No.  537,  Tablet  Office. 

DIABETES.— Flour,  Bread,  Bis- 

cuits  Food,  Rusks,  Coer- a.  &c.  Also  Foods 
for  the  Anaemic.  Dyspeptic,  Invalids,  the  Aged  and 
Infants..  H'ghly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pr#- 
iession.  Send  6d  stamps  for  Samples  and  Booklet. 
CHELTINE  FOODS  tO.,  CHELTENHAM. 


H t^ME  FOR  LADIES, — Beautiful 

Residence,  50  acres  of  park  a»d  farm  land; 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts  Chapel  ©a 
the  estate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  c»se9 
received  (not  mental)  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford.  Middlesex  

hLu  CHINA,  TAPESTRY,  etc.— 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  somces  onlv,  Od  China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply. 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
Office. 
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Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat,  Make  them  your  daily  food. 

You  simply  add  Water. 


II  A >T T)  KE  RCHIEF8 

at  makers'  prices 

fr  m 3/6  per  do*.,  are 
described  in  our  latest  list, 
wnich  will  be  sent  post 
*ree,  with  samples.  An  ex- 
■ inplc  : — \'o.  Gi.  L.tdira* 

1 heer  limn  embroidered 
\ ndkerchinfs.  uf  ins. 
squat  e,  with  narrow  hem 
— with  Rose,  Tiis'le,  or 
Miamrcck  design  1 C/Q 
Per  . o en  . . s 

iiimzles  & List  stutpost/rer 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

48  N,  Donegal!  Place  - BUI-FAST 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


BENEDICTINE 


PRIORY 


VENTNOR 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT 


VERY  SELECT 

SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
from  seven  years  upwards. 

Magnificent  Ocean  Views,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  homes  in  England. 
Superior  English  and  French  education. 
Liberal  diet,  every  home  comfort,  com- 
bined with  high  class  education. 

Apply — 

REV.  MOTHER  PRIORESS. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  Londo:-.  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL 

HONOR  OAK,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Beautifully  situated, 

Sound  Religious  and  High-class  Education 
(French  included  in  the  Curriculum). 
Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Tennis  Lawn  and  Cricket  Field. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and, Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  ) 

BOIRDIN'G  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  . modern  house  imrrovemen  s. 

Eng  isn  in  ali  its  branches;  French  in  caiiy  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Ex  iminations 
Music  and  Sing  ng.  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancin'.’ 
Ca  isthenics.Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND'S  LANE.HAMPSTEAD, LONDON,  N.W 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  ol 
Geotlelolk.  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M. 

Trained  Teachers ; preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public  Examinati-  >nt ; organised  games;  daily  walks 
on  the  beautiful  Heath  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks 
Stations  ; Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (to  min).. 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  PATHRRS  OP  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
miles  from  Sileby  Staiion  on  the  main  Midland  line 
Preparation  tor  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  >918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals;  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
It  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

TH ERE  IS  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  VACANT. 
Particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE.  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORD  E-DOCK  ELY. 


The  School  for  your  Children 

Mild  Climate.  Lovely  Scenery. 
Large  House  and  Grounds. 


CONVENT  OF 

THE  HOLY  FAMILY 

DARTMOUTH. 


Write  for  Prospectus. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  i xaminations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 


WOOLHAMPTON, 


BERKS, 


Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  -Sfc.,  apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


STELLA  VI JE. 

finishing  school  for  girls. 

Advantages:  Winter  in  sunny  Italv,  summer  in 
Switzerland,  Brittany.  Normandy,  British  Isles. 

Lessons  from  the  best  masters  in  Music  and  Art. 

Lectures  in  Italian,  French.  German.  Spanish  and 
English,  by  University  Professors  and  others.  Special 
private  and  conversational  lessons. 

Chaperonage  to  Concerts,  frequent  visits  to  Basilicas, 
Art  Galleiies,  Museums,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Rome  a*  d its  environs.  Tours  to  Naples,  Florence 
and  Venice. 

A mos  here  and  comforts  of  a cultured  and  Christian 
home,  with  the  devoted  care  of  Nuns  speaking  one’s 
own  tongue.  Pleasant  intercourse  with  foreign 
pupils  of  good  social  standing. 

Highest  references  indispensable. 

For  Prospectus  aoply  to  the  Rev.  Mother,  Stella 
Vise  College,  271,  Via  Nomentana,  Rome,  Italy. 


CONVENT  of  the  VISITATION 

ROSELANDS,  WALMER,  KENT 


Under  the  Patronage  of 
His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
and  of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Southwark. 


The  visible  protection  of  the  Sacred  Heart  enabled 
the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  to  keep  their  Boarding 
School  open  dur i'  g the  whole  of  the  four  years  and 
three  months  of  war.  The  studies  continued  without 
interruption  together  with  ihe  successful  preparation 
for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  a superior  English 
education,  the  pupils  have  special  opportunities  for 
attaining  proficiei  cy  in  modern  languages  and  accom- 
plishments and  preparing  for  the  Oxford  Locals,  the 
Higher  Local  f<>.  Women,  the  French  Examinations: 
Brevet  Elemental  re.  Brevet  Suptrieur,  Baccalaureat 
and  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Royal  College  of  Mi  sic. 

A course  of  Shorthand  (Pitman’s  and  Dutton’s 
systems),  Book-keeping  and  Typewri  ing  if  desired. 

The  Convent  is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the 
sea.  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds.  The  air  is 
most  beneficial  to  delicate  girls  and  the  number  of 
pupils  being  limited,  individual  care  is  given  to  each 
child. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lady 
Georgeana  Fullerton  in  regard  to  the  education  given 
by  the  Sisters  : — 

“ Of  the  merits  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  daughters , 
whether  as  nuns  or  teachers,  little  need  he  so  id.  In 
his  day  they  wet  e called  the  ' Holy  Maries and  the 
spirit  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  Holy  Founder 
und  their  first  Mother , St.  Jane  J ranees  de  Chant al , 
has  not  departed  from  amongst  th-m  . . . If  parents 
want  for  their  children  bracing  sea  air  . . .joined  to 
all  the  other  advantages  of  a good  Convent  school . 
they  could  not  find  them  better  supplied  than  at 
Roselands .” 


ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY, 

MILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

Under  the  Patronage  ov  Bis  Sminenck 
Cardinal  Boi.k.ny,  Archbishop  op  Westminster 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
of  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mother  Abbess. 


3T.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marin  Brothers. 

For  detaile-1  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  fo v ph  s College.  Dumfries. 
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CORRECT  COLLEGE 

and 

SCHOOL  OUTFITS 

CHAS.  BAKER  & CO.  hold  the  Largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BOYS’  SUITS  & OVERCOATS 

and  being  actual  Manufacturers  are 
supplying  the  best  value  obtainable 

Special  School  Outfit  Catalogue  compiled  from  Inventories 
of  the  leading  Schools  sent  free  on  application. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Having  regard  to  the  shortage  of  supplies  CHAS.  BAKER  & Co. 
strongly  advise  early  purchases  of 

CLOTHING,  HOSIERY,  and  BOOTS 

TAILORING  DEPARTMENTS  ARE  OPEN  AT  EACH  BRANCH 
The  House  with  a Forty  Years'  reputation. 

Chas.  Baker  & Co.’s 

Stores,  Ltd. 

Head  Depot  and  Letter  Order  Department : 

271  to  274,  High  Holborn,  w.c.  i 


41  & 43,  Ludgate  Hill,E.C.4 
137  to  140, 

Tottenham  Court  Rd.,  W.  1 
256,  Edgware  Road,  W.  2 


27  to  33,  King  Street, 

Hammersmith,  W.  6 

7 to  9, 

Seven  Sisters  Road,  N.  7 


Croydon  Branch  : — Whitgift  House,  North  End 


PLAYER'S 
“Country  Life 
Cigarettes. 


The  Manufacturers 
REGRET  THAT  UNDER 
PRESENT  CONDITION'' 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 
FOR  THE  OUTPUT 
35,.^  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH  ^ ^ 
THE  GREATLY  INCREASED 
DEMAND. 


Terms  and  particulars  with  regard  to 
these  Cigarettes  at  Duty  Free  Rates 
when  required  for  gratuitous  distribution 
to  wounded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in 
Hospital  may  be  obtained-  from 


eJoiiN  Player  s<  Sons.  Nottingham.  | : 

6 BRANCH  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  TOBACCO  CS>.  . 

(°p  QftEAT  BRITAIN  & IRELAND), LIMITED.  Jft >•' 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

AH  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


Don’t  let  Ironmould  worry  you 

You  can  easily  restore  spotless  whiteness  to  stained 
linen,  etc.,  by  means  of  the  simple,  safe,  magical  Movol. 
Simply  apply  a drop  or  two  to  the  ironmould  stain — 
and  in  two  minutes  the  stain  ' disappears.  No  mess, 
no  trouble,  and  no  danger  to  children. 


STAIN  REMOVER 

Removes  Ironmould  Rust,  Fruit,  aod 
Ink  Stains  from  Clothing,  Marble,  etc. 

White  Clothes  having  a 
YELLOW  TINGE— 

have  their  o Linal  colour  restored 
by  a iding  a thimbleful  to  the  rins- 
ing water. 

From  Chemises,  Grocers,  Stores 
etc.,  in  1 /-  and  6d.  tubes. 

If  unable  to  ob'ain,  send  1/2  tor 
large  trial  lube  to 
W.  FDGE  & SONS,  Ltd  , Bolton. 

N.  B — The  directions  g.ven 
with  each  tube  must  be  caret  ull"? 
follow-  d#  A5 


Printed  by  The  Press  Printers,  Ltd.,  69  to  76,  Long-  Acre,  W.C. 2,  and  Published  by  Pergy  Briggs,  at  the  Office  of 
The  Tablet,  19  Henrietta  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Countv  of  London.  January  4.  1919* 
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NOTANDA 


The  Popes  and  the  Temporal  Power.  How  the  Tablet 
article  was  received  in  Rome  (p.  45).  Suggestions  for  a 
settlement  and  an  appeal  to  the  Peace  Conference  (p.  31). 

Field-Marshal  Haig’s  Victory  Dispatch.  How,  between 
August  8 and  November  1 1 , 187,000  Germans  surrendered  to 
the  British  troops,  with  2,850  guns  (p.  33). 

Oxford  and  its  record  in  the  war.  The  Vice-Chancellor \ 
words  : — “ The  war  occupies  all  our  minds  : but  great  as  it 
is,  long  and  fruitful  of  change  as  it  may  be,  it  is  an  abnor- 
mality : our  normal  human  life  is  a life  of  peace  and  order, 
and  it  is  for  this  that  the  University  must  continually  pro- 
vide. To  forget  this  is  to  be  defeated  in  the  war.”  Rumour 
says  we  challenged  Cambridge  to  a field-game,  but  the 
response  was:  “ We  can’t,  but  we’ll  play  you  at  billiards  ” 
(P-  3i)- 

Bolshevism  at  work.  The  attack  upon  the  Family.  How 
official  husbands  are  to  be  provided  and  the  children  taken 
by  the  State  (p.  34). 

How  a Times  reviewer  discovered  two  mares’  nests.  An 
exposure  by  “ A Catholic  Layman  ” (p.  38). 

Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  on  the  Prohibition  movement  in 
the  United  States.  He  tells  why  he  believes  the  whole 
country  will  become  “ bone-dry  ” permanently.  “ To  a 
woman  they  vote  ‘ dry  ’ ” (p.  34). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


All  during  the  week  there  has  been  confusion  and  sporadic 
fighting  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  Spartacus  or  Bol- 
shevist party,  having  seized  several  newspaper  offices  and 
public  buildings  by  force-,  the  Government  was  forced  to 
interfere,  but  though  it  seems  to  have  sufficient  strength  at 
its  command,  its  mania  for  negotiating  leaves  the  situation 
doubtful.  After  a deal  of  promiscuous  shooting  in  the 
streets,  which  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some 
300  lives,  according  to  an  Exchange  telegram  sent  from 
Copenhagen  at  midday  on  Thursday  : — “ The  situation  in 
Berlin  has  undergone  practically  no  change,  but  Govern- 
ment has  made  some  progress,  and  had  once  more  secured 
control  of  the  railway.  In  the  course  of  the  day  there  were 
several  small  street  fights.  The  first  contingent  of  troops 
from  Potsdam  arrived  to-night,  and  big  forces  are  expected 
soon.  During  to-day’s  riots  several  shots  were  fired  at  the 
Danish  Red  Cross  building.  The  offices  of  the  Rote  Fahne, 
' Red  Flag,’  have  been  occupied  by  Government  troops. 
Constant  firing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  streets  to-day.  The 
New  Series.  Vol.  Cl.  No.  3,504 


Government  has  begun  further  interminable  negotiations. 
The  ‘ Acht  Uhr  Abdenblatt  ’ reports  that  the  negotiations 
have  failed,  and  it  is  stated  in  Government  quarters  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  an  understanding  being  come  to.” 
By  authoritative  circles  the  “ Abendblatt  ” is  informed  that 
the  Government’s  military  preparations  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  that  no  surprises  whatever  are  to  be  feared. 
The  Government  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  rebels.  On  Herr  Noske’s  request,  sailors 
from  Kiel  who  are  loyal  to  him  are  on  the  way  to  Berlin. 
All  officers  in  Berlin  have  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  Herr  Noske,  and  the  Government  is  now  forming 
officers’  battalions.  Another  telegram  states  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chancellor  Ebert,  the  Allies  are  about  to 
occupy  Berlin  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Meanwhile  the 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Express  sends  the  following  as 
the  immediate  programme  of  the  Spartacus  party  : — The 
confiscation  of  all  dynastic  fortunes  and  incomes.  The  can- 
celling of  State  and  public  debts,  including  all  war  loans 
except  certain  small  amounts  lent  by  poor  people.  The 
confiscation  of  real  estate  and  all  great  and  medium  estates. 
The  formation  of  Socialistic  communal  associations  under 
centralized  leadership.  Little  peasant  estates  are  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  present  owners  until  these  enter  volun- 
tarily into  communes.  The  confiscation  of  all  banks  and 
mines  and  all  large  industrial  and  commercial  companies  by 
the  Soviet  republic.  The  confiscation  of  all  fortunes  above 
a certain  low  level  to  be  fixed  later.  The  nationalization  of 
the  traffic  system  by  the  Soviet  republic.  The  election  of 
workmen’s  committees  in  all  concerns,  which,  with  the 
workers’  councils,  will  conduct  factories.  The  workers  are 
to  control  production,  and  finally  to  take  over  everything. 

The  last  members  of  the  Danish  Legation  have  arrived 
in  Helsingfors  from  Petrograd,  and  bring  with  them  the 
latest  news  of  the  Bolshevist  activities.  At  the  present 
moment  the  only  foreign  diplomatist  left  in  Petrograd  is 
M.  Colier,  the  Swiss  Minister,  who  is  detained  there  against 
his  will  as  a reprisal  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Bolshevist 
Legation  from  Berne.  According  to  the  accounts  given 
by  the  Danish  diplomatists,  and  reported  by  The  Times 
correspondent,  the  real  dictator  of  Petrograd  is  a woman 
of  the  name  of  Jacobleva,  aged  22,  who,  in  her  capacity 
as  head  of  the  famous  Commission  (the  Extraordinary 
Committee  for  Fighting  the  Counter-Revolution,  Specu- 
lation, and  Sabotage),  surpasses  all  existing  legends  of 
cruelty.  The  population  of  Petrograd  has  sunk  to 
800,000,  including  the  Red  Guards.  The  tramway  service 
is  suspended,  there  is  no  coal,  and  electric  light  can  be 
used  only  for  two  hours  a day.  Trade  without  exception 
has  been  suspended  or  " nationalised,”  the  result  being 
that  three-quarters  of  the  shops  are  closed.  In  Petrograd 
many  died  of  starvation  in  the  streets  daily.  The  Red 
Guards,  nevertheless,  are  well  fed.  Their  discipline  is 
severe,  and  the  least  insubordination  is  punished  by 
death.  The  number  of  Red  Guards  in  Petrograd  district 
exceeds  50,000,  including  the  Lettish  Fusilier  Division. 


President  Wilson’s  visit  to  Italy  was  necessarily  a 
crowded  time.  Arriving  in  Rome  on  Friday,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  King  and  the  Municipality,  he  lunched 
at  the  Quirinal  and,  after  discussions  with  ministers,  was, 
in  the  evening,  received  by  the  Chambers.  In  his  response 
to  the  Senators  and  Deputies  he  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  of  realizing  right  and  justice.  Great  empires, 
which  held  different  people  reluctantly  together  by  force 
and  intrigue,  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  war.  A new  cement 
was  to  be  provided  to  hold  these  people  together,  and  they 
were  to  be  protected  in  their  new  independence.  Only 
friendship  and  goodwill  would  hold  nations  together. 
“ Therefore,”  he  continued,  “ our  task  at  Paris  is  to  organize 
the  friendship  of  the  world,  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  moral 
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forces  that  make  for  right  and  justice  and  liberty  are  united 
and  are  given  a vital  organization  to  which  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  readily  and  gladly  respond.  In  other  words, 
our  task  is  no  less  colossal  than  this — to  set  up  a new  inter- 
national psychology,  to  have  a new  atmosphere We 

know  that  there  cannot  be  another  balance  of  power. 
That  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons — that  it  does  not  stay  balanced  inside  itself,  and  a 
weight  which  does  not  hold  together  cannot  constitute  a 
makeweight  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Therefore,  there  must 
be  something  substituted  for  the  balance  of  power,  and  I am 
happy  to  find  everywhere  in  the  air  of  these  great  nations 
the  conception  that  that  thing  must  be  a thoroughly  united 
League  of  Nations.” 


Conventionalities  and  a warm  tribute  to  the  organization 
of  Italians  in  America  marked  the  President’s  speech  at  the 
State  dinner  which  followed  at  the  Quirinal.  But  his 
presentation  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Rome  at  the 
Municipal  Palace  evidently  stirred  him  deeply  by  its  asso- 
ciations and  the  memories  of  the  past.  Through  the 
changes  of  the  centuries,  he  said,  one  thing  had  remained 
permanent — the  spirit  of  Rome  and  the  Italian  people. 
“ That  spirit  seems  to  have  caught  with  each  age  the 
characteristic  purpose  of  the  age.  This  Imperial  people 
now  gladly  represents  the  freedom  of  nations.  This 
people,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  conceive  the  purpose 
of  governing  the  world,  now  takes  part  in  the  liberal 
enterprise  of  offering  the  world  its  own  government.  Can 
there  be  a finer  or  more  impressive  illustration  of  the 
indestructible  human  spirit,  and  of  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  liberty  ? ” Germany’s  great  blunder  had  been 
to  rush  in  and  conquer  by  arms,  when,  if  she  had  waited  a 
generation,  she  would  have  had  the  commercial  empire 
of  the  world,  but  “the  world  will  always  acclaim  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  it  by  arms.”  Next  day 
after  lunch  at  the  American  Embassy,  Mr.  Wilson  drove 
to  the  Vatican. 


The  President’s  visit  to  the  Pope,  it  seems  generally 
agreed,  was  in  more  ways  than  one  the  most  interesting 
of  the  functions  which  marked  his  stay  in  Rome.  It  being 
the  first  time  that  a President  of  the  United  States  had  paid 
an  official  visit  to  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  the  event  was 
historic,  and  is  described  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  as  “ epoch-making  ” and  “ not  one  of  the  least 
surprises  of  the  war  and  its  sequels.”  Our  own  correspon- 
dent’s account  being  not  yet  forthcoming,  we  may  briefly 
chronicle  the  few  details  given  in  the  papers.  Entering  the 
Court  of  Saint  Damasus,  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party  were 
received  by  Mgr.  Tacci,  Majordomo  to  His  Holiness,  and 
led  by  him  to  the  Pope’s  apartments  between  Swiss  Guards 
and  Noble  Guards.  The  Pope  came  forward  and  met  the 
President  on  the  threshold,  and,  after  bowing  and  shaking 
hands,  led  him  into  his  private  library.  After  a conversation 
of  about  twenty  minutes,  conducted  through  Mgr.  O’Hearn, 
of  the  American  College,  as  interpreter,  the  Pope  presented 
the  President  with  a fine  mosaic  reproduction  of  Guido 
Reni’s  picture  of  St.  Peter,  and  made  gifts  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Wilson.  He  then  asked  to  be  presented  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Presidential  party,  with  whom  he  spoke  for 
a few  minutes.  “ The  meeting  between  the  Pope  and  the 
President,”  says  the  correspondent  above  quoted,  “ was 
most  cordial,  and  both  have  expressed  great  satisfaction.” 
Mr.  Wilson  afterwards  visited  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State,  who  presented  him  with  two  richly  bound  volumes  of 
codified  canon  laws  with  an  autograph  dedication,  one 
volume  being  for  President  Wilson  and  the  other  for  the 
University  of  Princeton. 


Not  the  United  States  only  but  a’  1 English-speaking  peopl  es 
are  the  poorer  by  the  death  of  ex-President  Roosevelt, 
which  occurred  after  a period  of  indisposition,  but  still 
unexpectedly,  on  Monday  morning,  at  Oyster  Bay.  Born 
in  New  York,  on  October  27,  1858,  and  educated  at 
Harvard,  he  studied  for  the  law,  but  in  1881  was  nominated 
by  the  Republicans  for  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
in  which  he  served  three  years.  This  was  the  opening 
of  a political  career  in  which  he  remained  to  the  end  as  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
he  recruited  and  trained  a regiment  of  Rough  Riders  ; in 
1899  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ; 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  1901  on  the  death  of 
McKinlay,  and  held  it  till  1909.  He  was  a mighty 
hunter,  and  wrote  several  books  of  travel  as  well  as  others 
on  current  questions.  As  President  he  worked  for  peace 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  immediately  came  forward  as  a staunch  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  Allies.  In  a letter  written  in  December 


last,  he  declared  that  the  “ English-speaking  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  possess  both 
ideals  and  interests  in  common.  . . . There  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
the  same  relation  for  peace  that  has  for  a century  obtained 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Great  Lakes.”  As  to  the  British 
Navy,  he  said  it  was  “ probably  the  most  potent  instru- 
mentality for  peace  in  the  world.  I do  not  believe  we 
should  try  to  build  a Navy  in  rivalry  to  it,  but  I do  believe 
we  should  have  the  second  navy  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
I am  now  prepared  to  say  what  five  years  ago  I would 
not  have  said.  I think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire  can  agree  to  a 
universal  arbitration  treaty.  . . . There  are  many  countries 
not  yet  at  a level  of  advancement  which  permits  real 
reciprocity  of  relations  with  them,  and  many  other 
countries  so  completely  unlike  our  own  that  at  present 
no  such  agreement  would  be  possible  with  them.  But 
the  slow  march  forward  of  the  generations  has  brought 
the  English-speaking  peoples  to  a point  where  such  an 
agreement  is  entirely  feasible.  . . .” 


An  inquest  on  Private  Roberts,  aged  19,  of  the 
Cheshire  Regiment,  a prisoner  brought  back 
from  Germany,  showed  that  he  had  died  of  starvation. 
Capt.  Dixon,  the  pathologist  at  the  Fulham  Military 
Hospital,  said  the  body  was  more  emaciated  than  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  18  years’  experience.  The  lad  appeared 
to  be  ten  years  older  than  his  real  age.  He  was  practically 
skin  and  bone,  and  only  weighed  4St.  iolb.  He  was 
verminous,  fat  was  entirely*  absent  from  the  tissues,  and 
the  muscles  were  wasted.  The  heart  was  only  half  the 
normal  size.  There  was  recent  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
and  death  was  due  to  acute  and  rapid  tuberculosis,  which 
the  witness  attributed  directly  to  the  privations  and 
starvation  of  the  past  six  months.  Major  Charles  Gray, 
R.A.M.C.,  who  saw  Roberts  early  in  the  morning  after 
his  admission,  said  the  soldier  was  extremely  emaciated 
and  very  ill ; in  fact,  he  was  just  skin  and  bone.  He  was 
perfectly  rational  at  that  time,  and  related  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner  on  June  6,  1918,  and  had  been  retained 
behind  the  German  lines  ever  since,  employed  in  con- 
structing railways.  Roberts  declared  he  had  been  over- 
worked and  starved,  and  said  that  ten  men  in  his  company 
had  been  killed  by  hard  work.  He  explained  that  they 
were  employed  carrying  heavy  rails  on  their  shoulders, 
and  that  a number  of  them  were  so  weak  and  exhausted 
from  want  of  food  that  they  fell  down  whilst  carrying 
the  rails  and  were  pinned  down  by  the  weight  of  them. 
They  were  allowed  to  lie  as  they  fell  till  they  died  from 
exhaustion.  After  other  evidence  had  been  given  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  said,  “ We  consider  that  it  is  a case 
of  wilful  murder  by  German  officials.”  After  some  dis- 
cussion with  the  coroner  a verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
returned.  ’ 

A correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “ An  Irishman,” 
writes  to  The  Times  contending  that  the  recent  victories 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  party  are  less  significant  than  they  seem. 
He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the  total  of  registered 
electors  of  all  categories  in  Ireland  is  1,937,245.  Then 
he  continues  : “ There  were  a number  of  uncontested 

constituencies,  mainly  in  Munster,  where  the  O’Brienites 
went  over  to  the  Sinn  Feiners.  These  form  a class  by 
themselves  ; we  have  no  figures  to  go  on.  Deducting 
all  the  registered  voters  in  these  uncontested  districts, 
we  have  left  1,462,467  electors  who  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  views  at  the  polls.  Of  these 
485,105  voted  for  Sinn  Fein,  leaving  977,362  who  either 
voted  against  Sinn  Fein  or  did  not  vote  at  all.  Of  actual 
votes  cast  485,105  were  in  favour  of  Sinn  Fein  and  543,357 
against.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  in  Great  Britain  also 
a large  proportion  does  not  vote  at  all.  There  is  no  com- 
parison. The  average  voter  at  a Parliamentary  election 
in  England  feels  that  things  will  go  on  much  as  before 
whether  he  votes  or  not.  In  Ireland  this  election  was 
fought  throughout  avowedly  as  a plebiscite.  Candidates 
were  put  up  in  every  constituency — even  the  most  hopeless 
Ulster  seats — in  order  to  “ poll  out  ’ the  complete  Sinn 
Fein  vote.  The  visit  of  President  Wilson  was  made  use 
of  on  a hundred  platforms  to  incite  the  people  to  make 
such  a full  and  final  display  of  their  ‘ overwhelming  ’ 
majority  as  would  impress  all  America.  The  electoral 
machinery  of  Sinn  Fein  was  admittedly  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  before  in  Ireland.  And  the  result  is  485,105 
votes  polled  for  Sinn  Fein  out  of  1,462,467  votes  on  the 
register  in  the  contested  constituencies  ! These  figures 
certainly  give  food  for  thought,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nearly  all  the  uncontested  seats  were  won  by  the 
Sinn  Fein  party,  and  a constituency  is  uncontested  only 
when  the  strength  of  the  dominant  party  is  overwhelming. 
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THE  POPE  AND  THE  POWERS 

President  Wilson’s  visit  to  the  Vatican  is  an  event 
which  fires  the  imagination — The  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  greatest  Republic  in  the  world  was  in  private 
conference  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  We  will  not 
speculate  as  to  what  passed  between  them  ; it  is  enough 
to  know  that  each  has  very  closely  at  heart  the  cause 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  precisely  because  this  visit 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  so  natural  and  so  inevit- 
able it  leads  us  to  think  of  other  visits  which  cannot 
take  place.  The  Pope  may  offer  ceremonious  receptions 
to  Protestant  rulers,  but  Catholic  kings  stay  away. 
We  can  imagine  with  what  a tumult  of  welcome  the 
citizens  of  Rome  would  go  out  to  greet  the  most  heroic 
figure  of  the  war — King  Albert  of  Belgium.  But  the 
skeleton  in  the  Italian  cupboard  forbids  the  visit.  The 
King  of  Spain,  too,  is  a stranger  to  Rome,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  rulers  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  before 
the  war  were  also  exiles  from  the  centre  of  Catholic 
Christendom  for  the  sake  of  the  same  cause.  And  these 
were  only  the  surface  symptoms  of  a deeper  trouble — of 
the  abiding  quarrel  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and 
the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world.  Here  is  an 
open  wound  which  vexes  the  peace  of  nations  and 
poisons  the  public  life  of  Italy.  While  the  Spiritual 
Independence  of  the  Holy  See  is  in  danger  or  kept 
secure  only  by  an  attitude  of  eternal  vigilance  and  pro- 
test, the  natural  sympathy  which  would  otherwise  go 
out  so  freely  to  the  Italian  kingdom  is  necessarily  held 
in  check.  Catholics  have  necessarily  to  keep  a guard 
upon  their  feelings,  lest  they  should  seem  to  condone  a 
great  wrong  and  to  acquiesce  in  a system  which  seems 
to  put  in  jeopardy  the  essential  liberties  of  the  Church. 
But  far  more  harmful  to  the  Italian  State  and  the 
Italian  dynasty  is  the  division  of  feeling  which  this 
unhappy  quarrel  keeps  alive  among  the  Italian  people. 
The  very  elements  of  the  population  which  are  most 
eager  to  support  the  House  of  Savoy  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  are  chilled  at  heart  and  stand 
paralysed  al  the  polls. 

That  this  is  an  unhappy  state  of  things  would  be 
admitted  even  by  M.  Clemenceau.  But  he  would  prob- 
ably dismiss  the  subject  with  an  eloquent  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  then  exclaim  impatiently,  “ But  the 
Vatican  is  so  unreasonable.”  Let  us,  then,  get  down  to 
the  bed-rock  of  the  situation,  and  see  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  difficulty.  We  venture  to  say  that  if  M.  Clemen- 
ceau will  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  take  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  Pope  is  likely,  to  require, 
he  will  stand  amazed  at  the  moderation  of  the  Vatican. 
First,  and  last,  and  all  the  time,  the  Catholic  world 
demands  visible  security  for  the  Spiritual  Independence 
of  the  Holy  See.  That  has  been  secured  in  different 
ways  in  different  ages.  To-day,  unfortunately,  circum- 
stances seem  to  make  the  liberty  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
dependent  on  an  attitude  of  protest,  and  of  aloofness 
from  the  Italian  State.  That  is  the  situation  which  has 
got  to  be  remedied.  The  Pope,  ruling  the  Universal 
Church,  must  not  be  suspected  of  being  a courtier  or  a 
subject.  His  status  as  the  sovereign  owner  of  the 
Vatican  and  St.  Peter’s  and  its  precincts  must  be 
internationally  recognized.  To  this  territory  must  be 
added  a modest  patrimony  from  the  sparsely  populated 
farm-lands  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 


Vatican,  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  exercise  and 
recreation,  and  the  accommodation  of  suitable  buildings 
and  offices  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  administration  of 
the  Universal  Church.  To  provide  these  necessary 
buildings  and  the  suitable  enclosure  of  the  assigned 
property  the  Italian  Government  might  be  asked  to  pay 
a capital  sum,  which  might  be  accepted  in  satisfaction 
and  in  lieu  of  the  annual  sum  offered  to  the  Pope  under 
the  Law  of  Guarantees.  That  surely  is  not  a big  price 
to  pay  for  the  unity  of  Italy  and  the  peace  of  the 
Catholic  world.  For  we  suggest  that  in  return  for  this 
recognition  of  the  Pope’s  inalienable  ownership  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  acres  necessary  for  its  amenities,  the 
Holy  See  would  be  found  ready  to  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  rest  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  formally  acknowledge 
it  as  the  capital  of  United  Italy,  and  so  indirectly  to 
forgo  any  claim  to  the  old  Temporal  Power  as  it  existed 
before  the  breach  of  the  Porta  Pia. 

It  would  be  of  the  essence  of  such  an  arrangement 
that  it  should  have  an  international  sanction  and  the 
recognition  of  the  League  of  Nations.  And  the  League, 
in  giving  its  guarantee  to  this  settlement,  would  be 
happily  inspired  if  it  then  appointed  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  to  the  honourable  office  of  the  Protector  or 
Guardian  of  the  property  of  the  Holy  See,  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  against  intru- 
sion or  interference,  and  of  undertaking  for  the  Holy 
See  such  police  duties  as  it  might  be  unwilling  or  unable 
to  discharge  for  itself.  We  believe  that  such  an 
arrangement  as  we  have  here  sketched  out  in  bald  out- 
line would  at  the  same  time  satisfy  Catholics  throughout 
the  world,  and  at  once  enable  Italian  Catholics  to  give 
themselves  whole-heartedly  to  the  service  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.  It  would  enable  Catholic  Sovereigns  and 
Heads  of  States  to  resume  normal  relations  with  the 
Italian  State  and  to  visit  Rome  at  will.  It  would  put 
an  instant  end  to  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  as 
harmful  to  the  Church  in  every  country  as  to  Italy  and 
the  Holy  See,  which  has  prevailed  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Incidentally  such  a settlement  would  enable  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  to  travel  beyond  the  Vatican  and 
his  adjacent  property,  and  to  visit  Rome  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world  as  his  own  health  or  the  interests  of 
the  Church  might  suggest.  But  while  this  minimum 
of  Temporal  Independence  would  bring  an  incalculable 
gain  both  to  the  Italian  kingdom  and  the  Holy  See,  it 
also  represents  an  essential  safeguard  for  that  Spiritual 
Independence  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  which  is  inherent 
in  his  supreme  office  as  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  coming  Conference  and  the  formation  of  a League 
of  Nations  present  a supreme  opportunity  for  giving 
peace  to  Italy  and  satisfaction  to  three  hundred  million 
Catholics. 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES 

OXFORD. 

[By  Our  Correspondent.] 

The  end  of  our  long  academic  winter  is  at  hand. 

November  11  found  us  rejoicing.  There  was  no 
real  “ mafficking,”  though  the  Greek  heroes  round  the 
Sheldonian  were  discovered  coated  with  red  paint,  not 
artistically,  but  with  such  skill  as  the  darkness  of  night 
allowed,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made,  happily  frus- 
trated by  the  city  police,  to  remove  the  celebrated 
brazen-nose  from  B.N.C.  gates.  A decent  consuming 
of  the  Kaiser  and  organized  processional  groups  were 
to  be  expected.  But  at  heart  we  were  too  awestruck 
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by  the  gigantic  issues,  and  a marked  feature  was  the 
large  religious  gatherings  spontaneously  formed  to 
render  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  Victories.  Now  at  the 
end  of  a memorable  term  we  naturally  turn  to  a 
retrospect. 

A short  time  since,  it  seems,  we  were  quietly  pre: 
paring  for  civic  rbles.  Then  came  the  eventful  last  days 
of  July,  1914,  when  those  still  up  in  vacation  gathered 
anxiously  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Union  in  expectation  of 
the  next  momentous  intelligence  of  international  rela- 
tions. A typical  vignette  of  those  days  memory  still 
holds  : one  of  Oxford’s  most  brilliant  young  tutors,  met 
hurriedly  in  the  Broad,  saying,  “ Come  and  dine 
to-night.  If  England  declares,  I’m  off  at  once.”  He, 
a?  many  others,  will  never  return.  R.I.P. 

Once  the  die  cast,  busy  were  the  preparations  for  new 
roles.  The  Vice-Chancellor  presided  the  day  through 
for  a month  recommending  volunteers  for  commissions. 
The  Schools,  the  Town  Hall,  Somerville  were  quickly 
transformed  for  the  wounded.  Then  the  first  military 
funeral  in  Oxford  for  two  centuries,  and  the  parks  wit- 
nessed manoeuvres  unknown  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
autumn  term  opened  : then  there  was  a shock  and 
gloom.  Whilst  the  coast  towns  had  been  decorated  with 
trenches  and  saw  men  in  arms,  no  centre  was  so 
radically  changed  as  Oxford,  save  the  sister  University. 
The  very  silence  of  the  opening  of  term  was  a pathetic 
awakening;  the  youth  were  mostly  elsewhere.  “ Busi- 
ness as  usual  ” seemed  the  common  determination, 
but  ...  So  we  settled  down  in  grim  earnest.  The 
Fathers  to  face  grave  problems  : ^14,000  deficit  was 
expected  by  1916.  The  Men  of  Letters  to  destroy  traces 
of  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke  & Co.  in  English  and 
neutral  if  not  in  Teutonic  minds,  to  vindicate  by  a good 
series  of  pamphlets  the  truth  of  the  old  Oxford  motto  : 
“ Magna  est  veritas  et  praevalebit.  ” Others,  young 
and  old,  to  carry  on  in  any  best  way  to  succour  the 
country  in  distress. 

Many  things  the  University  and  city  could  do  at 
home.  Hospitality  has  been  generously  given  to 
Belgian  exiles,  mostly  professors  and  their  families. 
Several  students  have  been  admitted  to  University 
privileges,  and  St.  John’s  provided  for  a Belgian  boys’ 
school,  ably  conducted  by  P£re  Philippe.  We  are 
pleased  to  record  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  Miss  Urquhart,  amongst  others,  for  their 
devotedness.  Accommodation  and  all  educational 
advantages  have  been  given  to  Serbian  youths  and  boys. 
The  O.T.C.  happily  arranged  for  concurrent  military 
and  academic  courses  for  our  own  students.  Very  many 
thousands  of  cadets  have  enjoyed  a quasi-collegiate  life^ 
and  may  afterwards  speak  of  “ the  days  when  I was  at 
Magdalen,”  &c.  Our  Catholic  soldiers  have  found  in 
their  passing  sojourn  a pleasant  rendezvous  in  the 
Catholic  Soldiers’  Club,  supported  by  our  donations 
and  served  by  devoted  ladies  of  the  congregation.  The 
Jesuit  Fathers  have  given  every  spiritual  help  in  the 
various  military  hospitals — a work  made  easier  by  the 
kindly  spirit  of  all  officials  under  Colonel  Ranking  (him- 
self become  a Catholic  during  the  war).  And,  in  addi- 
tion, Fathers  Plater  and  Martindale  have  deepened  the 
religious  life  of  large  numbers  of  Catholics  by  a long 
series  of  week-end  retreats,  in  which  cadets  and  officers 
and  wounded  took  part ; and  of  others  they  have 
instructed  quite  a number  in  the  ways  of  truth  who  had 
come  to  them  to  be  received  into  the  Church.  The 
University  has  passed  statutes  giving  every  facility  that 
men  serving  the  country  shall  not  be  handicapped  in 
their  academic  standing.  The  Professors  and  Readers 
unanimously  favoured  a proposal  to  contribute  from 
their  stipends  a substantial  sum  in  aid  of  University 
finance.  Whilst  students  and  young  dons  have  been 
fighting,  the  middle-aged  have  been  doing  at  least  part- 
time  work  of  national  importance  elsewhere.  Besides 
continued  endeavours  to  raise  funds  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, the  serious  study  of  social  problems  has  been 
engaging  us  against  the  coming  of  peace.  Beyond  the 
regular  C.S.G.  gatherings,  Catholic  representatives 
have  been  co-operating  with  the  local  Interdenomi- 
national Council. 


Of  course,  all  these  domestic  affairs  contain  no 
heroism  : we  have  been  unprofitable  servants,  doing 
only  that  which  we  ought.  The  finer  and  grander  task 
has  been  done  by  a widely  dispersed  Oxford.  The 
general  exodus,  for  a grim  purpose  and  mostly  as  a 
deliberate  sacrificial  act,  in  the  days  of  volunteer 
enrolment,  showed  the  Oxford  spirit  in  its  reality.  As 
the  Vice-Chancellor  said  at  the  time  : — “ This  sad  time 
has  led  the  young  men  to  drop  various  disguises  under 
which  they  try  to  conceal  their  true  meaning.  The  real 
significance  of  the  flocking  of  Oxford  men  of  all  kinds 
into  the  Army  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  has  shown 
them  in  their  true  colours.  No  one  who  had  any  close 
acquaintance  with  them  could  have  a quiver  of  doubt 
that  they  would  have  come  forward,  and  having  come 
forward  they  would  justify  to  the  utmost  the  confidence 
we  placed  in  them.”  Only  the  new  complete  Roll  of 
Honour  about  to  be  published  by  the  University  will 
disclose  the  magnitude  of  the  price  this  country  has 
paid  for  the  preservation  of  its  freedom.  A casual 
glance  at  the  lists  headed  “ Pro  patria  mori  ” or 
“ Majorem  hac  delectionem  nemo  habet  ” in  two 
colleges  shows  the  toll  at  135  and  155.  The  Magazine 
has  chronicled  week  by  week  “ Oxford’s  sacrifice.”  It 
is  difficult  to  put  into  words  the  many  emotions  of  one 
who  knows  the  young  men  of  Oxford.  Though  neces- 
sarily he  knows  not  all,  he  knows  the  different  types. 
In  the  record  of  the  fallen  he  is  face  to  face  with  great 
realities  of  death  and  life.  Of  University  under- 
graduates as  a whole  we  may  say  that  they  of  all  others 
have  had  the  best  that  the  world  can  give  : these  have 
made  the  best  use  of  it.  They  showed  the  mettle  of 
our  English  manhood,  the  true  product  of  our  Public 
Schools,  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  “ Many,”  as 
was  written  in  the  beginning,  “ were  those  happy 
people  of  whom  all  men  speak  well,  who,  gentle- 
natured,  hated  the  business  of  war  and  courageously 
hid  their  feelings,  applying  for  commissions  the  instant 
the  country  was  in  need.”  The  time  of  test,  as  we  have 
said,  verified  expectations,  and,  mostly  mere  boys,  they 
found  their  development  in  resourcefulness  and  respon- 
sibility, and  showed  themselves  leaders  of  men.  Both 
in  their  spirit  and  in  the  response  elicited  from  men 
under  them  do  we  find  the  real  justification  of  our 
English  Universities.  With  the  joyousness  and  energy 
of  young  life  aw’ay  from  us,  we  have  strained  our  vision 
towards  those  in  scattered  fields,  wondering  how  they 
fared,  trembling  in  expectation  of  untoward  news, 
eagerly  awaiting  letters.  Among  different  series  of 
letters  that  have  been  published  we  may  call  attention 
to  those  of  Stephen  Hewitt  (Downside  and  Balliol), 
edited  by  Mr.  Urquhart  (Longmans). 

We  remember  the  dark  days  we  passed  through  then. 
Kitchener’s  forecast  “ three  years,”  however  pessi- 
mistic an  evaluation  it  seemed  at  first,  came  true  and 
was  exceeded  : and  yet  no  silver  lining  in  the  war- 
clouds.  Colleges  spoke  even  of  amalgamation.  The 
Catholic  Halls  had  to' consider  their  very  existence. 
But  our  resolve  was  to  keep  the  place  in  the  integrity 
of  all  its  parts  for  the  days  of  the  return.  The  V.C. 
voiced  the  common  sentiment  : “ The  war  occupies  all 
our  minds  : but  great  as  it  is,  long  and  fruitful  of 
change  as  it  may  be,  it  is  an  abnormality  : our  normal 
human  life  is  a life  of  peace  and  order,  and  it  is  for  this 
that  the  University  must  continually  provide.  To  forget 
this  is  to  be  defeated  in  the  war.”  With  the  weightier 
things  officials  were  concerned,  and  have  happily  seen 
us  through.  The  things  lesser,  but  of  no  less  import- 
ance, notably  the  Union,  have  been  kept  going.  Every 
attempt  has  been  made  not  only  to  provide  the  fuller 
life  for  those  left  behind,  but  also  to  maintain  every 
good  tradition.  The  University  has  provided  athletic 
teams  to  play  resident  military  units.  This  term  an 
intercollegiate  river  contest  took  place,  made  up  of 
seven  “ fours,”  among  which  Campion  Hall  made  its 
debut  on  the  Isis.  Rumour  says  we  challenged  Cam- 
bridge to  a field-game,  but  the  response  was  : “ We 
can’t,  but  we’ll  play  you  at  billiards.”  In  our  Catholic 
circle  we  have  let  nothing  fall.  The  Newman  Society 
debates  have  been  held  with  regularity.  This  term 
(F.  S.  Cameron-Head,  President,  and  J.  P.  O’Reilly, 
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Secretary)  two  full  meetings  were  held  at  St.  Benet’s 
Hall,  when  Mr.  Urquhart  read  a paper  on  “ The  Church 
and  Constitutional  Government,”  and  Father  Martin- 
dale  on  “ After-war  Catholicism.”  The  Chaplaincy  has 
been  kept  going,  and  the  “ Octagon  ” and  St.  Anselm’s 
Society  are  additional  war-time  developments. 

It  is  premature  to  forecast  the  future.  As  Father 
Rickaby  said  in  a notable  sermon,  “ The  war  is  like 
the  ploughing  of  the  field  : now  all  depends  on  what  is 
to  grow  in  it.”  The  young  men  have  all  but  accom- 
plished their  distasteful  task.  Our  thoughts  and 
activities  turn  to  the  achievement  of  that  to  which  the 
first  task  was  but  the  prelude.  The  work  is  left  fo1- 
fewer  hands,  for  many  of  the  best  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  Their  legacy  is  great  : their  spirit. 

Some  three  or  four  score  ex-Army  men  have  this  term 
been  taking  advantage  of  University  “ courses  of 
instruction  ” arranged  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
which  knows  the  openings  available  after  the  war  in 
various  professions  and  can  “ place  ” them.  Some  of 
these  students  are  financed  by  the  Lord  Kitchener 
Memorial  Scholarships,  others  by  the  Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions. Oxford  is  co-operating  with  a grand  military 
scheme  which,  if  worked  on  sound  principles,  should 
have  far-reaching  fruits.  Previous  to  demobilization 
the  men  are  to  be  prepared  for  their  return  to  civic  life. 
To  train  these  in  liberal  subjects  officers  must  be  them- 
selves trained  : the  first  batch  of  200  officers  has  arrived 
in  Oxford  for  the  purpose.  Part  of  the  training  covers 
many  important  problems  which  may  be  classed  as 
“civics.”  It  is  a healthy  sign  to  see  the  avidity  with 
which  a group  of  Catholic  officers,  in  a study-circle 
meeting  thrice  a week,  are  studying  together  the  social 
principles  of  the  Church. 

Several  good  “ Octagon  ” lectures  have  been  delivered 
this  term ; in  fact,  one  week  in  the  list  of  lectures 
enumerated  among  the  events  of  the  week  in  the  Oxford 
Magazine  three  out  of  eleven  announced  belonged  to 
the  Octagoh.  Fathers  O’Dowd,  Rickaby  and  Plater 
contributed  a philosophical  series  of  six  on  “ The  Exist- 
ence of  God,  the  Soul  and  Free  Will  Father  Hugh 
Pope,  O.P.,  four  on  “ The  Authenticity  of  the 
Gospels  ” ; every  Thursday  of  term  there  have  been 
discussion  classes  on  “ Peace  and  War,”  conducted  by 
Father  Plater  and  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  every  Friday 
similar  classes  on  “ The  Christian  State,”  conducted  by 
Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C.  The  Octagon  library,  un- 
fortunately, grows  far  too  slowly.  The  object  of  this 
scheme,  with  its  lectures  and  library,  is  to  present  the 
Catholic  point  of  view.  Our  purpose  is  to  supplement 
for  students  here  that  work  begun  at  school  of  which 
your  correspondents  in  The  Tablet  have  recently  shown 
the  importance.  And  we  feel  sure  that  our  Octagon 
lecturers,  resident  and  non-resident,  will  be  very  willing 
to  second  what  Dr.  Driscoll  is  ably  organizing  for  our 
schools,  following  the  resolutions  of  the  last  Catholic 
Headmasters’  Conference.  Catholic  Oxford  is  happy, 
too,  to  be  associated  in  the  wider  field  which  the  recently 
formed  London  Catholic  Lecture  Society  has  in  view. 
It  is  represented  on  its  general  committee,  and  Father 
Martindale  has  been  invited  to  give  the  initial  series  of 
lectures. 

The  academic  events  of  the  term  include  the  gaining 
of  (1)  the  John  Locke  Scholarship  for  1918  (Mental 
Philosophy,  and  worth  ^Tioo)  by  the  Rev.  M.  C. 
D’Arcy,  S.J.  (Campion  Hall);  (2)  a Balliol  Classical 
Exhibition  by  T.  F.  Turner  (Downside);  (3)  a Balliol 
History  Exhibition  bv  R.  L.  Smith  (Stonyhurst).  The 
Catholic  freshmen  this  term  were  : — Balliol,  J.  A.  and 
D.  G.  Levs,  C.  E.  H.  Marin,  J.  Denvs,  G.  de  Moreau ; 
New  College,  A.  H.  Robertson  (Beaumont);  Christ 
Church,  M.  L.  Prior  (Woolhampton),  J.  Steels ; St. 
John’s,  J.  P.  O’Reilly;  Magdalen,  E.  A.  H.  De  Wilde, 
A.  Edwards;  Non-collegiate,  J.  Stephens;  St.  Anselm’s 
House,  I.  J.  Jarvis  and  E.  Favier  (Cowley  Franciscan 
College),  A.  L.  R.  McCaffrey  (Olton  F.C.),  Father 
McConville ; St.  Benet’s  Hall,  Dom  Hugh  Bowler 
(Woolhampton);  Campion  Hall,  the  Rev.  W.  Almond 
(Brighton  Xaverian  College).  Cherwell  Edge  Hostel 
has  seventeen  lady  students  and  eight  nuns.  The  fol- 
lowing came  up  this  term  : — Sister  Bonaventure  (St. 


Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill),  Sister  Cuthbert  (Convent  of 
Mercy,  Sunderland),  Misses  K.  Morton  (St.  Joseph’s, 
Hendon,  and  Convent  H.C.J.,  Cavendish  Square),  B. 
Weldon  (Sacred  Heart,  Brighton),  C.  Fletcher  (Servite 
Priory,  Dorking),  R.  Houselander,  K.  Jukes  (Notre 
Dame,  Norwich),  and  M.  Banvers. 


NOTES 


In  his  Victory  Dispatch,  dated  December  21,  1918, 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  told  the  story  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Army  in  words  which  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  Describing  the  military  position 
on  the  morning  of  November  11  he  says  : — “ In  the 
fighting  since  November  1 our  troops  had  broken  the 
enemy’s  resistance  beyond  possibility  of  recovery,  and 
had  forced  on  him  a disorderly  retreat  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  British  Armies.  Thereafter,  the  enemy  was 
capable  neither  of  accepting  nor  refusing  battle.  The 
strategic  plan  of  the  Allies  had  been  realized  with  a 
completeness  rarely  seen  in  war.  When  the  armistice 
was  signed  by  the  enemy  his  defensive  powers  had 
already  been  definitely  destroyed.  A continuance  of 
hostilities  could  only  have  meant  disaster  to  the  German 
armies  and  the  armed  invasion  of  Germany.  The  annals 
of  war  hold  record  of  no  more  wonderful  recovery  than 
that  which,  three  months  after  the  tremendous  blows 
showered  upon  them  on  the  Somme  and  on  the  Lys,  saw 
the  undefeated  British  armies  advancing  from  victory 
to  victory,  driving  their  erstwhile  triumphant  enemy 
back  to  and  far  beyond  the  line  from  which  he  started, 
and  finally  forcing  him  to  acknowledge  unconditional 
defeat.  In  the  decisive  contests  of  this  period — 
August  8 to  November  11 — the  strongest  and  most  vital 
parts  of  the  enemy’s  front  were  attacked  by  the  British, 
his  lateral  communications  were  cut  and  his  best  divi- 
sions fought  to  a standstill.  On  the  different  battle 
fronts  187,000  prisoners  and  2,850  guns  were  captured 
by  us,  bringing  the  total  of  our  prisoners  for  the  present 
year  to  over  201,000.  Immense  numbers  of  machine- 
guns  and  trench-mortars  were  taken  also,  the  figures  of 
tho£e  actually  counted  exceeding  29,000  machine-guns 
and  some  3,000  trench-mortars.  These  results  were 
achieved  by  59  fighting  British  divisions,  which  in  the 
course  of  three  months  of  battle  engaged  and  defeated 
99  separate  German  divisions.” 


! And  these  victories,  which  so  broke  the  military 
j strength  of  Germany,  were  won  till  the  last  in  the  teeth 
j of  odds.  We  quote.  The  victorious  commander  writes  : 

! “ It  is  an  accepted  military  doctrine  that  in  good  defen- 
sive positions  any  given  force  can  hold  up  an  attacking 
! force  of  considerably  greater  numbers.  This  doctrine 
was  proved  in  the  fighting  of  March  and  April  of  this 
year,  when,  despite  the  enormous  superiority  of  force 
which  the  enemy  was  able  to  concentrate  against  the 
! right  of  the  British  armies,  all  his  efforts  to  effect  a 
definite  break-through  were  frustrated  by  our  defence. 
Yet,  as  has  been  seen,  when  the  tide  of  battle  turned 
and  the  British  armies  advanced  to  the  attack,  through- 
out practically  the  whole  of  the  long  succession  of 
battles  which  ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
German  powers  of  resistance,  the  attacking  British 
troops  were  numerically  inferior  to  the  German  forces 
they  defeated.  ” ______ 

Finally,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  pays  a high  tribute  to  the 
unfailing  loyalty  of  his  Allies  : — “ At  the  moment  when 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Allied  cause  is  assured,  we  and 
all  others  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Armies  can  look 
back  on  the  years  that  have  gone  with  a satisfaction 
undimmed  by  any  hint  of  discord  or  conflict  of  interest 
and  ideals.  Few  alliances  of  the  past -can  boast  such 
a record.  Few  can  show  a purpose  more  tenaciously 
and  faithfully  pursued,  or  so  fully  and  gloriously 
realized.  If  the  complete  unity  and  harmony  of  our 
action  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  it  is  due  also  to  the  absolute  loyalty  with  which 
that  cause  has  been  pursued  by  all  those  entrusted  with 
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the  control  of  the  different  Allied  Armies  that  have 
fought  side  by  side  with  ours.” 


Only  very  slowly  is  the  world  coming  to  understand 
what  Bolshevism  really  means,  and  that  it  aims  at  the 
destruction  not  only  of  private  property,  but  of  the 
family  as  well.  The  representative  of  the  Exchange 
Agency  sends  the  following  item  of  news  L‘‘  The 
Town  Council  of  Petrograd,  the  chairman  of  which  is 
Zinovieff,  has  decided  that  all  unmarried  women 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  are  to  be 
provided  with  a ‘ husband  ’ selected  by  the  Town 
Council.  Children  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
their  parents,  but  will  be  educated  under  the  control 
of  the  Soviet.”  In  this  respect  the  capital  is  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  the  Bolshevists  of  the 
provinces.  For  instance,  Lord  Denbigh,  in  a letter  to 
the  Times , quotes  a decree  of  the  Bolshevists  of 
Vladmir,  and  published  in  the  Socialist  official  organ, 
Ezvestya : — 

The  decree  says  that  a girl  having  reached  her  18th  year 
is  to  be  announced  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and  that 
any  such  girl  not  having  married  is  obliged  under  the  most 
severe  penalties  to  register  at  the  Bureau  of  Free  Love  in 
the  Commissariat  of  Surveillance.  Having  registered  at 
this  bureau  she  has  the  right  to  choose  a cohabitant  hus- 
band, from  among  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  50. 
The  consent  of  the  men  in  the  said  choice  is  unnecessary, 
and  the  man  on  whom  such  a choice  falls  has  no  right  to 
make  any  protest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  to  choose 
from  a number  of  girls  who  have  reached  their  18th  year 
is  given  also  to  men.  The  opportunity  to  choose  a husband 
or  wife  is  to  be  presented  once  a month.  Men  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  50  have  a right  to  choose  from  amongst  the 
registered  women,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  latter, 
in  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  children  who  are  the 
issue  of  these  unions  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

Commenting  on  this  decree,  Lord  Denbigh  says  : — 
“ Under  such  Bolshevist  ideas,  in  short,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  position  of  a woman  seems  to  be  little  different 
from  that  occupied  by  a breeding  animal  trn  a stud 
farm.  These  facts  should  be  published  in  every  paper 
in  the  country  and  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  every 
woman.  ” 


The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  issued  a letter 
to  the  clergy  and  seminarists  of  his  diocese  who  have 
been  mobilized  for  active  service  during  the  war.  After 
communicating  to  them  the  tesms  of  a decree  of  the 
Consistorial  Congregation  concerning  their  demobiliza- 
tion— which  settles  the  question  of  irregularities  due  to 
wounds  and  the  use  of  weapons,  and  provides  for  the 
presentation  to  the  diocesan  of  testimonials  of  service 
and  the  making  of  a retreat — His  Eminence  says  : — 
“ We  are  sure  that  these  prescriptions  will  not  seem 
burdensome  to  any  of  you,  and  that  you  will  fulfil  them 
without  being  impelled  thereto  by  the  suspension 
decreed  against  those  who'  will  not  carry  them  out. 
You  will  be  glad  to  come  and  receive  encouragement 
from  us,  and  to  renew  in  your  hearts  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  the  priesthood  in  the  piety  of  retreat  before 
resuming  your  ministry,  which  will  be  all  the  more 
blessed  by  God.” 


Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  has  just  returned  from  a 
long  visit  to  America,  and  has  some  interesting  things 
to  say  about  the  growth  of  the  great  Prohibition 
movement  in  the  United  States.  Sir  John  is  a man 
of  affairs,  and  knows  many  countries,  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  ‘‘likes  a drink.”  We  all  know  that  the 
United  States  will  be  “ bone-dry  ” next  July,  but  the 
period  of  Prohibition  is  limited — it  is  “ for  the  dura- 
tion ” and  “ during  the  period  of  demobilization.”  But 
now  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  tells  us  that,  in  his  opinion, 
and  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  for  judging.  Prohibi- 
tion has  come  to  stay — the  people  will  not  let  it  go.  In 
an  interview  published  in  the  Evening  Standard  he 
said  : — “ The  unbiased  American  feels  his  country  is 
running  a little  rampant  at  the  present  time.  But  they 
aways  carry  a thing  right  through.  They  are  not  con- 
tent with  half-measures,  though  there  is  a feeling  that 
perhaps  some  compromise  might  be  come  to  by  the 


abolition  of  spirits  entirely  ‘ and  allowing  light  beers 
and  wines  to  remain.  But  as  far  as  I ccfuld  see  the 
wave  of  public  feeling  was  in  favour  of  total  prohibition 
— to  wipe  it  right  out.  To  be  honest,  the  States  that 
have  gone  dry  compare  more  favourably.  Employers 
told  me  workmen  worked  better.  The  women  noticed 
an  enormous  difference  in  the  money  that  came  into  the 
house.  To  a woman  they  vote  ‘ dry.  ’ Yes,  to  be  quite 
honest,  though  I like  a drink,  there  is  no  denying  as 
to  the  material  benefit  there  is  to  the  people.  The 
course  in  all  States  is  as  follows  : — They  resist  it ; then 
the  vote  is  taken  ; they  abide  by  it ; agitation  goes  on 
to  go  back,  but  they  don’t  go  back  on  the  vote,  the 
majority  is  bigger  than  ever.” 


The  prohibition  which  is  now  to  b<e  enforced  all  over 
the  country  until  the  period  of  demobilization  is  over, 
is  imposed  in  the  interests  of  national  efficiency.  If, 
as  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  thinks  is  likely,  the  system 
is  made  permanent,  it  will  be  largely  because  the 
people  feel  that  national  efficiency  is  important  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  Those  words,  “ To  a woman  they 
vote  ‘dry,’”  have  a significance  which  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  The  women  see  the  waste  of  wages,  and 
want  to  stop  it.  There  is  very  little  fanaticism  in  the 
movement.  The  writer  in  Studies  whose  article  on 
this  subject  we  quoted  a few  weeks  ago,  says  on  this 
point  : — “ The  average  prohibition  voter  is  pretty  much 
like  the  average  American.  He  is  not  the  kind  of 
philosopher  who  could  be  guilty  of  the  Manichsean 
heresy — for  the  reason  that  his  thoughts  do  not  run  in 
that  direction.  He  does  not  consider  that  alcohol  is 
evil  in  se,  but  rather  that  it  is  good  for  some  things, 
such  as  snake  bites  and  spirit  lamps,  and  bad  for  other 
things,  such  as  negroes.  All  over  the  country  there  are 
prohibitionists  who  use  alcoholic  drink,  considering  it 
harmless  in  their  own  Oases,  but  who  are  willing  to 
give  up  its  use  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  it  by 
others.”  

In  this  country,  though  even  under  the  stress  of  war 
total  prohibition  was  never  regarded  as  possible,  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  drink  traffic  have  produced 
remarkable  results.  Figures  showing  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  England 
and  Wales  are  furnished  by  the  licensing  statistics  for 
1917  issued  yesterday.  The  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness in  five  years  were  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Convictions. 

19*3  •••  •; 188,277 


1914 

J9I5 

1916 

i9!7 


183,828 

i35»811 

84,191 

46,410 


Thus  in  1917  there  were  less  than  a quarter  of  the  con- 
victions for  drunkenness  which  had  to  be  recorded  in 
the  year  before  the  war,  and  about  a third  of  the  con- 
victions for  1915.  The  figures  for  1917  are  the  lowest 
ever  recorded.  

From  a reply  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  the  old  year  by  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  it  would  seem  clear  that,  however 
opinion  may  be  ripening  for  a resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  France  and  the  Holy  See,  there  is  no 
disposition  to  move  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
j M.  Cornudet  pointed  out  to  the  Government  the  advan- 
j tages  which  would  accrue  to  the  national  interest  from 
j such  a resumption  of  relations.  He  pointed  to  the 
■ example  set  by  England  and  other  countries,  and  to 
, the  praise  given  by  M.  Poincar4  to  the  clergy  of  Alsace- 
j Lorraine  for  the  large  share  they  had  had  in  the  pre- 
i servation  of  French  feeling;  and  he  concluded  by 
| setting  forth  the  mistake  of  France’s  persistent  absence 
| from  Rome.  But  the  Government’s  reply  to  M. 
Cornudet’s  plea  and  question  must  have  been  dis- 
appointing to  many.  M.  Pichon  merely  said  that  the 
Government  warmly  associated  itself  with  the  tribute 
paid  by  M.  Cornudet  to  the  clergy  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
‘‘As  to  the' official  resumption  of  relations  with  the 
Holy  See,  the  Government  does  not  think  that  the 
question  arises.” 
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MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

A Writer’s  Recollections.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
12s.  6d.  net.  London  : Collins. 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  has  given  us  an  interesting 
volume  of  reminiscences,  partly  autobiographical 
concerning  her  family,  and  partly  descriptive  of  the  men 
and  women  she  has  known.  The  recollections  cover 
half  a century  and  include  the  Oxford  of  her  younger 
days,  when  Jowett,  Mark  Pattison,  Pusey  and  Liddon 
were  its  dominating  figures,  London  in  the  eighties,  some- 
thing of  her  beginnings  and  rise  to  fame  as  a novelist, 
and  a whole  gadery  of  portraits  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  people  of  her  time.  This,  without  derogation 
to  other  parts  of  the  book  we  may  appreciate  as  the 
portion  which  wi’l  be  found  the  most  attractive.  Portions 
of  it  have  a1  ready  been  quoted  in  our  own  columns  when 
some  of  the  chapters  were  appearing  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine. 

The  question  of  religion  is  frequently  referred  to,  as 
was  only  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  author  of 
books  like  “ Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,”  and  of  one  who 
was  the  granddaughter  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Arnold  and  a Protestant  mother,  and  the 
niece  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Of  her  father  she  recounts 
how  he  passed  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  would 
scarcely  consent  to  the  baptism  of  his  children  to  that 
produced  by  Newman’s  preaching,  which  ended  in  his 
reception  into  the  Church  at  Hobart,  in  1854.  It  cost 
him  his  educational  appointment  in  Tasmania,  and  en- 
tailed years  of  struggle  upon  his  family.  But  he  was, 
his  daughter  says,  “ born  for  re'igion,  as  his  whole 
life  showed,”  the  true  son  of  Arnold  of  Rugby.  His 
speculative  libera1  ism  had  carried  him  so  far  that 
the  recoil  was  correspondingly  great.  He  was  struck  one 
Sunday  with  the  “ authoritative  ” tone  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter.  Who  and  what  was  Peter  ? What  justified 
such  a tone  ? At  another  time  he  found  a “ Life  of  St.  Brig  it  ” 
of  Sweden,  at  a country  inn,  when  he  was  on  one  of  his  school- 
inspecting  journeys  across  the  island.  And  he  records  a 
mysterious  influence  of  voice  from  it,  as  he  rode  in  meditative 
solitude  through  the  sunny  places  of  the  Tasmanian  bush. 
Last  of  all  he  obtained — from  England,  no  doubt — the  “Tracts 
for  the  Times.”  And  as  he  went  through  them,  the  same 
documents,  and  the  same  arguments  which  had  taken  Newman 
to  Rome  nine  years  before,  worked  upon  his  late  and  distant 
disciple.  But  who  can  explain  conversion  ? Is  it  not  enough 
to  say,  as  was  said  of  old—”  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that 
believed.” 

Some  years  later  he  left  the  Church  for  a period  of 
eleven  years,  but  he  returned  to  it  in  1876,  and  remained 
within  the  fold  till  the  end.  Or,  as  Mis.  Humphry 
Ward  puts  it  when  speaking  of  the  compensations  of 
the  faith  for  the  loss  of  the- material  world  : ” after  the 
romantic  and  defiant  days  of  his  youth,  my  father,  still 
pursuing  the  same  national  tendency,  found  all  that  he 
needed  in  Catholicism,  and  especially,  I think,  in  that 
endless  poetry  and  mystery  of  the  Mass,  which  keeps 
Catholicism  alive.”  In  this  connection  we  may  reca'l  a 
significant  remark  made  by  Walter  Pater  to  the  author 
in  reply  to  a suggestion  from  her  that  orthodoxy  could 
not  possibly  maintain  itself  long  against  its  assailants, 
especially  from  the  historical  and  literary  camps,  and 
that  they  would  live  to  see  it  break  down.  But  Pater _ 
who  had  by  this  time  become  so  interested  in  Christianity 
as  to  be  haunted  by  the  something  in  it  which  he  thought 
inexplicable,  shook  his  head,  and  looked  troubled,  saying  : — 

” I don’t  think  so.  And  we  don’t  altogether  agree.  You 
think  it’s  all  plain.  But  I can’t.  There  are  such  mysterious 
things.  Take  that  saying,  ‘Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden.’  How  can  you  explain  that  ? There 
is  a mystery  in  it — something  supematural.”,^^-.-.^^;.;^ ,■  \ 

After  this  it  is  somewhat  a surprise  to  read  Mrs.  Ward’s 
impatient  criticism  on  the  interest  shown  by  men  like 
Liddon,  Pusey  and  Newman  in  questions  going  to  the 
heart  of  revelation,  to  the  seeming  exclusion  of  “ the 
leading  ideas  of  that  seething  time  of  social  and  industrial 
reform,  from  the  appearance  of  ‘Sybil’  in  1843  to  the 
Education  Bill  of  1870.” 

Of  that  Bill  Mrs.  Ward  has  an  interesting  observation 
to  offer.  Its  promoter  was  William  Forster,  who  married 
her  aunt,  Jane  Arnold,  Dr.  Arnold’s  eldest  daughter  : — 

It  has  always  been  clear  to  me  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Bill  was  largely  influenced  by  William  Forster’s  wife,  and 
through  her,  by  the  convictions  and  beliefs  of  her  father. 
The  compromise  by  which  the  Church  schools,  with  the  Creeds 
and  Church  Catechism,  were  preserved  under  a conscience  1 


clause,  while  the  Fissenters  got  their  way  as  to  the  banishment 
of  Creeds  and  Catechism,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of 
simple  Bible  teaching  in  the  schools  founded  under  the  new 
School  Boards,  which  the  Bill  set  up  all  over  England,  has 
practically— with,  of  course,  modifications — held  its  ground 
for  nearly  half  a century.  It  was  illogical ; and  the  Dissenters 
have  never  ceased  to  resent  the  perpetuation  of  the  Church 
school  which  it  achieved.  But  English  life  is  illogical.  It 
met  the  real  situation;,  and  it  would  never  have  taken  the 
shape,  in  my  . opinion,  but  for  the  ardent  beliefs  of  the  young 
and  remarkable  woman — at  once  a strong  Liberal  and  a devoted 
daughter  of  the  English  Church,  as  Arnold,  Kingsley  and 
Maurice  understood  it — who  had  married  her  Quaker  husband 
in  1850,  and  had  thereby  been  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
automatic  severance  from  the  Quaker  body. 

One  of  the  men  whom  she  met  in  Rome  made  a great 
impression  on  her — Mgr.  Duchesne.  ” All  that  showed 
at  first  was  the  witty  ecclesiastic  of  the  old  school,  an 
abbe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  fin,  shrewd,  well  versed 
in  men  and  affairs,  and  capable  of  throwing  an  infinity 
of  meaning  into  the  inflection  of  a word,  or  the  lift  Of  an 
eyebrow,”  so  that  " the  religious  passion,  the  devo.ion 
of  his  daily  Mass,  the  rigour  and  simplicity  of  his  personal 
life,”  when  they  were  known,  came  as  a surprise.  But 
is  it  not  unjust  and  ill-natured  to  use  such  a student 
as  Mgr.  Duchesne  and  a historian  like  J.  R.  Green  as 
foils  for  her  allegation  of  ignorance  and  indifference  on 
historical  matters  on  the  part  of  a great  Bishop  and  man 
of  affairs  like  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  once  acted  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Peter’s  as  the  cicerone  of  a party  in  which 
she  was  included.  Mrs.  Ward  resents  the  Cardinal’s  un- 
doubting be’ief  of  what  he  to  d them,  and  that  he  did 
not  give  the  party  he  was  conducting  long  historical  dis- 
sertations On  each  of  the  objects  which  they  saw.  The 
Cardinal  had  too  correct  an  appreciation  of  the  calls  of 
time  and  persons  to  enter  upon  anything  so  out  of  place. 

In  1880  she  was  presented  to  Cardinal  Newman  on  his 
last  visit  to  Trinity  College,  “ where  the  Cardinal,  in  his 
red,  a blanched  and  spiritual  presence,  received  the  homage 
of  a new  generation,”  and  heard  his  last  sermon  in  the 
city  he  loved  so  well  at  the  Jesuit  Church.  Of  this  she 
says  : — 

The  sermon  was  preached  with  great  difficulty,  and  was 
almost  incoherent  from  the  physical  weakness  of  the  speaker. 
Yet  who  that  was  present  on  that  Sunday  will  ever  forget  the 
great  ghost  that  fronted  them,  the  faltering  accents,  the  words 
from  which  the  life  blood  had  departed,  but  not  the  charm  ? jj 

Naturally,  we  have  much  about  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s 
novels,  upon  which  we  cannot  now  delay,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  her  anxiety  lest  some  of  Dr.  Friedland’s 
presentment  in  it  of  the  case  against  Catholicism  should 
wound  or  distress  her  father,  to  whom  she  accordingly 
sent  the  proofs,  and  afterwards  in  deference  to  his  cri- 
ticisms, doubtless  softened  them,  ” I think  improving 
them,  too.”  Here  we  must  conclude.  There  are  many 
persons  and  topics  referred  to  upon  which  we  cannot 
touch,  but  what  we  have  given  will  be  sufficient  to  let  our 
readers  know  what  they  may  expect  to  find  in  this  interest- 
ing record.  But,  in  taking  leave  of  her  pages,  we  may 
quote  the  following  story  told  her  by  Sir  William  Har court, 
of  how  Lord  Hartington  tried  to  made  a bishop  of  a man 

whose  name  he  could  not  remember  : — 

• 

Hartington  came  to  me  one  day  when  we  were  both  serving 
under  Mr.  G.,  and  said  to  me  in  a temper,  ” I wish  I could  get 
Gladstone  to  answer  letters.”  “ My  dear  fellow,  he  always 
answers  letters.”  ” Well,  I have  been  trying  to  do  something, 
and  I can’t  get  a word  out  of  him.”  " What  have  you  been 
trying  to  do  ? ” “ Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I’ve  been  trying  to 

make  a bishop.”  ” Have  you  ? Not  much  in  your  line,  I 

should  think.  Now,  if  it  had  been  something  about  a horse- 

" Don’t  be  absurd  ! He  would  have  made  a very  good  Bishop. 

C and  S — — • (naming  two  well-known  Liberals)  told  me 

I must — so  I wrote — and  not  a word  ! Very  uncivil,  I call 
it.”  " Who  was  it  ? ” “ Oh,  I can’t  remember.  Let  me 

think.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  a man  with  a double  name — Llewellyn- 
Davies.”  Sir  William,  with  a shout  of  laughter — “ Why  it 
took  me  five  years  to  get  him  made  a Canon  ! ” 


A COMMENTARY  ON  THESSALONIANS. 
Commentarius  in  Epistolas  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Auctore 
Father  I.  M.  Voste,  O.P.  9 francs.  Romae:  Ferrari; 
Parisiis  : Gabalda.  In  80.  Viii  + 304  pp.  1917. 

FOR  his  first  contribution  to  exegetical  literature,  Pere 
Voste,  Professor  of  the  New  Testament  exegesis  in 
Collegio  Angelico,  offers  us  a Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  These  two  pieces  of  writing 
are  still  regarded  by  many — as  also  it  would  seem  by  their 
latest  commentator — as  the  earliest  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  then  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  by  the  pleasantest 
’ and  simplest,  too,  were  it  not  for  the  famous  passages  on  the 
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Parousia,  which  secrete  some  of  the  most  invincible 
obscurities  of  the  whole  Bible.  But  instead  of  daunting 
Pere  Voste’s  courage,  this  difficulty  was  just  what  decided 
him  to  write  his  book,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  set  himself  to 
study  these  two  Epistles  as  an  outcome  of  the  Decree  of  the 
Biblical  Commission  on  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord 
(June  18,  1915). 

Success  has  waited  upon  his  enterprise,  and  in  certain 
respects  Pere  Voste’s  Commentary  deserves  to  rank  among 
the  best  of  expositional  works  produced  by  Catholics  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  True,  a deeper  insight  has  been 
shown  by  some,  and  others  have  presented  contributions 
of  a more  personal  character ; but  for  the  most  part  Pere 
Voste  surpasses  them  in  sobriety,  lucidity  and  pr  cision. 
These  qualities  would  be  shown  if  it  were  only  in  the 
material  disposition  of  the  book.  On  the  left  page  he  gives 
us  Nestle’s  Greek  text,  with  von  Soden’s  variant  readings  ; 
on  the  right  page  Hetzenauer’s  Latin  text,  and  below,  the 
Commentary  arranged  in  two  columns.  Although  war 
times  have  told  on  the  paper,  the  typography  is  very  good. 
In  principle,  it  is  the  Latin  text  that  is  commented  upon, 
but  it  and  the  Greek  are  being  constantly  brought  together, 
and  even  a current  apparatus  affords  us  the  corrections 
which  could  be  desired  in  the  Vulgate.  The  author,  who  j 
considers  that  the  work  of  modern  scholars  has,  generally  j 
speaking,  ended  with  a definitive  Greek  text — “ Textus  j 
criticus  de  facto  universaliter  receptus  ” (p.  41) — has  paid  but  j 
little  attention  to  textual  questions.  On  the  other  hand,  j 
he  has  dealt  fully  with  philology,  utilising  it  with  sound  ! 
judgment  and  exactitude.  In  truth,  Pere  Voste  is  no 
specialist,  but  he  knows  how  to  make  use  of  the  best  authors.  ! 
The  shade  of  meaning  of  chief  words  is  given  with  great 
clearness  and  without  either  prolixity  or  negligence.  But 
the  writer’s  qualities  of  lucidity  and  sobriety  are,  above  all, 
manifested  in  the  exegetical  comment  and  the  patristical  ! 
quotations.  Here  his  sole  concern  has  been  to  determine  I 
the  right  sense  of  each  verse,  unlike  certain  others  who,  j 
instead  of  approaching  the  precise  and  concrete  difficulties 
of  the  text,  develop  their  interpretations  in  giving  rein  to 
their  eloquence.  The  true  interpreter’s  role  is  more  useful 
if  more  modest.  “ Sensum  foecundet,  non  evacuet ,”  says  one 
of  the  ancients,  and  Pere  Voste  has  held  to  this  principle. 
All  the  same,  he  does  not  neglect  to  suggest  frequent 
thoughts  of  piety.  But  shall  we  say  that  they  are  always 
to  the  point,  and  that  his  use  of  points  of  exclamation  is  not  ' 
sometimes  excessive  ? He  has  also  a.  bias  for  peremptory  ! 
and  decisive  solutions.  This  now  and  then  carries  him  ! 
away.  For  example,  the  interpretation  of  “ vas  suum  I 
possidere  ” by  “ uxorern  ducere  ” : “ est  omnino  admit-  j 

tenda.”  That  is  rather  too  much  ! As  a matter  of  fact  it  ! 
happens  that  further  on  it  descends  to  becoming  “ pro-  I 
babilior.”  In  the  same  way  the  author  is  much  too  absolute  j 
when  dealing  with  the  lot  of  the  living  at  the  Parousia.  He  j 
even  goes  as  far  as  throwing  a slight  suspicion  of  temerity  I 
on  those  who  allow  that  the  last  generation  will  not  know  ' 
death.  In  so  doing  he  hits  at  many  illustrious  names  and  j 
shows  himself  more  Thomist  than  St.  Thomas,  who  leaves  j 
this  opinion  as  probable.  After  all,  we  cannot  over-  ! 
look  what  mean  the  terminating  words  of  the  decree  of  the 
Biblical  Commission  (June  18,  1915)  “ . . . qui  super  stiles 
ituri  sunt  obviam  Christo.”  • 

It  must  be  added,  too,  that  the  introduction  is  not  at  all 
up  to  the  level  of  the  Commentary  in  worth  and  in  careful 
preparation.  [ 

Two  appendices  are  devoted  to  eschatological  passages.  I 
For  the  interpretation  of  “ . . . nos  qui  vivimus  . . . ” j 
(I  Th.,  iv.  14),  P&re  Voste  returns  to  the  famous  “ enallage  j 
personae,”  and  afterwards  adds  with  Comely  and  others 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  in  this  way  to  enter  into  the  hypothesis 
of  his  correspondents,  without  otherwise  adopting  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  make  a choice,  for  one  explanation 
seems  to  exclude  the  acceptation  of  the  other.  At  all  events, 
when  dealing  with  the  matter,  the  author  falls  short  of  I 
his  usual  clearness.  By  appealing  to  the  general  doctrine  | 
of  the  Apostle  on  the  Kingdom  and  the  last  things,  he  would  j 
have  probably  been  able  to  have  offered  us  a fuller  and  j 
deeper  justification  of  the  traditional  thesis  consecrated  by  j 
the  Biblical  Commission. 

The  second  appendix  deals  especially  with  the  retaining  j 
power  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  II  Th.,  ii.  5.  Pere  Vostd  j 
recognizes  in  it  the  Roman  Empire!  succeeded  by  the 
Christian  State.  Possibly,  but  he  brings  no  new  argument  ! 
to  bear  in  favour  of  this  view  widely  spread  with  the  | 
Fathers,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  understands  it  in  a j 
manner  quite  different  from  them.  As  to  the  other  events  | 
announced  by  the  Apostle,  far  from  treating  them  with  the  J 
same  assurance,  the  writer  has  remained  extremely  vague,  j 
What,  for  instance,  does  he  understand  by  the  “ Mysterium  : 
iniquitatis  ”?  At  p.  263,  he  tells  us  “ Antichristus  seu  j 
iniquitatis  mysterium.”  But  such  an  identification,  or  even  1 


a mere  formal  distinction,  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the 
text.  The  mystery  of  iniquity  “ already  worketh  ” in  St. 
Paul’s  time.  The  Lawless  one  himself  is  only  to  arrive 
much  later  on. 

But  whatever  it  may  be  in  point  of  detail,  P&re  Vost^’s 
work  deserves  on  the  whole  to  be  warmly  recommended,  and 
the  reader  is  pleased  to  learn  that  he  means  to  follow  it 
up.  Such  a book,  while  being  useful  to  all,  will  be  especially 
so  to  the  priest  whose  active  ministry  prevents  him  from 
undertaking  personal  Biblical  studies,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
desires  above  all  to  have  a thorough  intelligence  of  the  Word 
of  God. 


SOCIAL  CONTRACT. 

Dm  Contrat  Social  ou  Principes  du  Droit  Politique.  Par 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Vaughan. 
Manchester : University  Press.  Longmans. 

THE  Editor’s  purpose  is  to  give  the  text  of  the  famous 
" Contrat  Social  ” with  notes,  and  in  the  " Intro- 
duction and  Notes  ” to  discuss  Rousseau’s  theory.  Quite 
apart  from  its  value  from  the  educational  point  of  view 
this  edition  of  the  “Contrat  ” is  peculiarly  opportune  at  a 
moment  when  social  theories  of  reconstruction  are  in  the 
air  and  when  many  are  expecting  a species  of  millennium 
“ after  the  war.”  The  main  thesis  for  Rousseau  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  State  at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 
Two  features  interest  us  as  Englishmen  and  Catholics  : 
as  Englishmen,  his  whole-hearted  repudiation  of  repre- 
sentative government.  “ The  English  people  fancy  they 
are  free,  but  they  are  much  mistaken  ; they  are  so  only 
when  actual^  electing  their  members  of  Parliament ; as 
soon  as  these  are  elected  the  electors  become  slaves  and 
count  for  nothing”  (p.  83).  A scathing  indictment  ! Is  it 
unjustified  ? At  the  same  time  Rousseau  acknowledges 
(p.  14)  that  “ the  English  have  more  nearly  attained  liberty 
than  other  nations.”  As  Catholics  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested  in  the  way  in  which  Rousseau  replaces  the 
Church  by  the  State  : “ Whoso  dares  to  maintain  ‘ outside 
the  Church  there  is  no  salvation  ’ ought  to  be  expelled  from 
the  State,  unless  indeed  the  State  be  that  Church”  (p.  123). 
Elsewhere,  too,  he  regards  the  State  as  the  sole  foster- 
mother  of  moral  principles.  As  one  reads  this  famous 
treatise,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  feeling  that  the  last 
hundred  years  have  seen  these  fatal  principles  carried  out ; 
hence  some  of  our  modern  disasters  ! 


THE  MONTH. 

“ TVJO  nation,”  says  Father  Keating,  S.J.,  in  the  January 
^ Month,  “ can  benefit  by  being  misinformed  about 
its  past,”  and  certainly  no  nation  has  been  so  persistently 
and  deliberately  misinformed  about  its  past  as  the  English 
nation.  “ The  Lie  in  English  History  ” is  the  title  of 
Father  Keating’s  outspoken  arraignment  of  English 
historians  and  their  popularisers.  It  is  time,  indeed,  that 
the  children  of  this  country  were  presented  with  a historic 
portrait  of  the  Church  in  England,  instead  of  the  ridiculous 
caricature  by  Kipling  and  Fietcher  after  Gibbon  and 
Froude.  The  latter  has  received  his  coup  de  grace  in  the 
Cambridge  “ History  of  Literature,”  and  pages  of  Gibbon 
have  been  torn  to  shreds  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  others  ; yet 
the  lie  lives  on  in  the  text-books  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Quosque  tandem  ? The  need  of  reconstruction  in  history 
is  urgent  and  vital.  " I make  bold  to  say,”  says  Father 
Keating,  “ that  what  chiefly  prevents  English  non-Catholics 
from  returning  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  is  not  their 
intellectual  inability  to  accept  the  tenets  of  that  faith, 
which  are  now%  as  always,  supremely  reasonable,  but  their 
false  historical  view  of  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England.” 

As  though  to  illustrate  Father  Keating’s  theme,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Williams,  in  “ Oliver  Cromwell’s  Last  Moments,”  shows 
how  one  chapter  of  history  was  manufactured.  Carlyle, 
Morley  and  S.  R.  Gardiner  all  give  circumstantial  accounts 
of  the  sayings  of  the  " Protector  ” on  his  deathbed.  Mr. 
Williams  shows  conclusively  that  these  sayings  owe  their 
origin  to  a political  tract,  published  nine  months  after 
Crom well’s  death,  by  an  ironmonger  addicted  to  pam- 
phleteering ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tract 
was  a work  of  pure  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.  Inci- 
dentally, we  learn  that  “ not  one  single  hostile,  impartial, 
or  really  critical  account  of  Cromwell  has  been  published 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years.” 

Father  Sydney  Smith  deals  with  “ The  Teaching  Office 
of  the  Anglican  Church,”  and  very  patiently,  and  very 
courteously,  and  very  properly  Father  Sydney  Smith  sets 
himself  to  examine  the  Report  entitled  “ The  Teaching 
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Office  of  the  Church,”  recently  published  by  the  S.P.C.K- 
In  the  spirit  of  the  friendly  criticism  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  asked  for,  Father  Sydney  Smith  is 
constrained  to  point  out  that  the  authors  of  the  Report 
" have  lost  all  sense  of  what  is  meant,  in  accordance  with 
immemorial  Catholic  usage,  by  a teaching  Church.” 

In  " ' Chips  ’ in  a Market  Garden,”  Ada  Teetgen  tells 
of  " a dainty  gentle  industry  ” that  is  in  danger  of  being 
killed  by  the  war — the  village  craft  of  making  the  lightsome 
little  baskets  of  wood  shavings  in  which  strawberries  were 
wont  to  repose.  “ Not  as  Man  Judges,”  by  O.  D.  Bamford, 
is  an  unpretentious  account  of  what  can  only  be  described 
as  the  mystical  experiences  of  a boy  who  died  of  wounds 
not  very  long  ago. 


LITERARY  NOTES 


In  turning  the  pages  of  the  daily  paper  the  other  day  we 
were  struck  by  the  interrogative  heading,  “ Science  or 
Sophocles?  ” At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  there  was 
little  or  no  connection  between  science,  mathematical  or 
physical,  and  a great  tragic  poet.  And  some  readers  might 
be  left  wondering  how  these  two  could  be  presented  as 
eligible,  or  ineligible,  alternatives.  But  those  who  are  at 
all  familiar  with  a much-debated  problem  of  educational 
policy  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  question  had  refer- 
ence to  some  fresh  discussion  of  the  rival  claims  of  classical 
and  scientific  studies.  And  in  point  of  fact  the  paragraph 
under  the  superscription,  or  title,  proved  to  be  a brief  report 
of  the  recent  Annual  Conference  of  Headmasters,  with  some 
account  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  discussion  of  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  abolishing  compulsory  Greek.  In 
one  respect  the  champions  of  the  classics  seem  to  have  given 
a new,  and  topical,  turn  to  the  old  arguments.  For  it  was 
urged  that  the  study  of  Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  would  be 
of  more  avail  than  scientific  study  in  withstanding  the  forces 
of  revolution.  This  suggestion  that  Sophocles,  rather  than 
science,  is  best  fitted  to  still  the  turmoil  of  a world  in 
rebellion,  seems  to  give  a new  meaning  to  the  words  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  : — 

Oh  our  Sophocles  the  royal, 

Who  was  born  to  monarch’s  place, 

And  who  made  the  whole  world  loyal 
Less  by  kingly  power  than  grace  1 


It  is  a little  disconcerting-  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  this 
argument,  the  assembled  headmasters  carried  the  resolution 
under  discussion.  But,  happily,  this  decision  need  not  be 
taken  to  imply  any  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
study  of  Greek  literature,  or  any  disposition  to  set  physical 
science  above  the  art  of  Sophocles.  For  among  the 
opponents  of  compulsory  Greek  there  are  some  who  are 
chiefly  moved  by  the  consideration  that  those  who  only  do 
a little  Greek  under  compulsion  do  not  really  come  under 
the  inspiring  influence  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. The  fact,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  And  so  far 
as  these  are  concerned,  few  would  see  reason  for  regret  if 
only  those  who  get  no  good  from  Greek  were  allowed  to  go 
without  it.  But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsion fear  that  if  once  this  old  rule  was  relaxed  the  study 
of  Greek  literature  would  be  too  generally  neglected,  to  the 
great  loss  of  those  who  now  profit  by  the  study  and  to  the 
nation  at  large.  We  would  fain  hope  that  these  fears,  if 
not  altogether  groundless,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  For, 
after  all,  there  are  other  literary  and  sc:entific  studies  that 
flourish  without  the  help  of  compulsion.  And  those  who 
rightly  appreciate  the  rare  merit  of  Greek  literature  and 
dramatic  art  may  regard  the  proposed  relaxation  with  little 
misgiving. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  any  change  in  this  matter  of  compulsion 
will  naturally  make  it  more  necessary  than  ever  -to  make 
the  merits  of  Greek  literature  better  known  to  those  who 
are  not  already  classic  scholars.  And,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  aforesaid  scholastic  debate  on  the  question  of 
“ Science  or  Sophocles?  ” adds  a new  importance  to  the 
interesting  series  of  papers  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  been 
contributing  to  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  during  the  past  six  months.  In  the  July  number  of 
that  review,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  in  an  article 
entitled  “ Half  an  Hour  with  Sophocles,”  he  gave  his 
readers  some  account  of  the  three  plays  of  Sophocles,  some- 
times called  “ The  Theban  Trilogy,”  to  wit,  “ Oedipus 
Tyrannus,”  “Oedipus  Coloneus  ” and  the  “Antigone.” 
In  a second  paper  in  the  November  number,  entitled  “ Two 
Plays  of  Sophocles,”  he  dealt  in  like  manner  with  two  plays 


connected  with  “ the  tale  of  Troy  divine,”  i.e.,  the  “ Ajax  ” 
and  the  “ Philoctetes.  ” And  now,  in  the  current  January 
issue  of  our  contemporary,  in  “ Last  Words  on  Sophocles,” 
he  treats  of  the  two  remaining  plays,  the  “ Electra  ” and 
the  “ Trachiniae.  ” These  two,  it  is  true,  have  not  the  same 
local  or  historical  connection  as  the  other  groups.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  Lilly  remarks  at  the  outset,  “ they  may  very  fittingly 
be  considered  together,  as  each  presents  a well-marked  type 
of  Hellenic  womanhood.”  In  these  three  articles,  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  gathered  together  in  a more  per- 
manent form,  the  seven  surviving  plays  of  Sophocles  have 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  English  readers.  And 
Mr.  Lilly  may  be  congratulated  on  having  given  effect  to 
Sir  Richard  Jebb’s  suggestion  by  doing  for  Sophocles  what 
Lamb’s  “ Tales  ” have  done  for  Shakespeare. 


In  this  concluding  article,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  analogy  to  the  “ Tales  from  Shakespeare  ” is  more 
closely  verified.  For  here  there  is  less  in  the  way  of  critical 
disquisition ; and  the  writer  is  chiefly  occupied  in  his  task 
of  setting  forth  the  stories  told  in  the  plays  in  a manner 
that  will  be  readily  understanded  of  the  people.  It  is  true 
there  is  one  page  in  which  the  ethics  of  vengeance  or 
retribution,  underlying  the  dramatist’s  treatment  of  the 
slaying  of  Clytemnestra,  are  applied  to  current  political 
problems.  But  apart  from  this  digression,  Mr.  Lilly  confines 
his  attention  to  the  plays  before  him.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  dealing  with  the  “ Electra,”  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  his  main  object  is  to  make  Sophocles  known  to 
English  readers,  he  refrains  from  making  the  comparison 
which  would  naturally  occur  to  a writer  whose  purpose  was 
critical.  Thus,  Augustus  von  Schlegel,  to  take  a notable 
example,  devotes  the  whole  of  one  of  his  valuable  “ Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  ” to  the  comparison  in  question.  For,  as 
he  says  at  the  outset,  “ The  relation  which  Euripides  bears 
to  his  two  great  predecessors  will  be  set  in  the  clearest  light 
by  a comparison  between  their  three  plays,  which  happily 
are  still  extant,  upon  the  same  subject,  namely,  Clytem- 
nestra’s  death  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Orestes.” 


In  Schlegel’s  hands  the  comparison,  while  it  brings  out 
the  distinctive  merits  of  the  plays  of  ^Fschylus  and 
Sophocles,  is  singularly  unfavourable  to  that  of  Euripides. 
And  his  caustic  comments  on  the  “ Electra  ” of  the  younger 
poet  are  in  curious  contrast  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  his 
predecessor.  “ But  what  especially  characterizes  the  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,”  he  writes,  “ is  the  heavenly  serenity  amid  a 
subject  so  terrific,  the  pure  breath  of  life  and  youth  which 
floats  through  the  whole.  The  radiant  god  Apollo,  who 
enjoined  the  deed,  seems  to  shed  his  influence  over  it; 
even  the  daybreak  at  the  opening  of  the  play  is  significant. 
The  grave  and  the  world  of  shades  are  kept  afar  off  in  the 
distance ; what  in  ^Rschylus  is  effected  by  the  soul  of  the 
murdered  monarch,  proceeds  here  from  the  heart  of  the 
living  Electra,  which  is  gifted  with  equal  energy  for 
indignant  hatred  and  for  love.”  This  critical  appreciation 
of  the  “ Electra  ” is  clearly  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Lilly’s 
pleasing  presentment  of  the  play. 


If  the  two  critics  are  in  close  agreement  here,  on  the  other 
hand  they  differ  very  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the  other 
play,  to  wit,  “The  Trachinian  Women.”  Schlegel,  it  may 
be  remembered,  thought  so  poorly  of  this  piece,  which 
seemed  to  him  far  inferior  to  the  other  extant  work  of 
Sophocles,  that  he  was  disposed  to  suspect  its  authenticity, 
and  wished  to  find  some  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  it 
was  a work  of  Iophon  attributed  by  mistake  to  his  father, 
Sophocles.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  called 
in  question  by  any  of  the  ancients  and  was  confidently 
quoted  by  Cicero,  he  is  fain  to  content  himself  with  saying 
that  Sophocles  “ has  in  this  one  instance  remained  below  his 
usual  elevation.” 


Mr.  Lilly’s  estimate  of  the  “ Trachiniae  ” is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  German  critic.  And  his  just  appreciation 
of  its  high  merit,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  competent  judg- 
ment of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  provides  an  effective  answer  to 
misgivings  which  avowedly  rest  on  nothing  better  than  the 
supposed  inferiority  of  the  play.  “ In  my  judgment,”  he 
says  emphatically,  “ the  character  of  Deianira  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  literature;  the  gentle  lady  ‘ blessing  and 
blessed  where’er  she  goes  ’;  sweet  even  to  the  pretty  captive 
girl,  notwithstanding  her  husband’s  infatuation  for  the 
damsel ; nay,  making  allowance  for  him,  as,  although 
strong  in  all  else,  prone  ever  to  succumb  to  the  irresistible 
power  of  Love;  and  then,  when  her  tragic  and  irreparable 
mistake  is  made  known  to  her,  dying  heartbroken,  by  her 
own  hand.”  “ Nor  let  us  forget,”  he  adds,  “ that  the  words 
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which  the  poet  chooses  to  depict  her  are  well  worthy  of  his 
theme.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  has  remarked,  with  much  felicity, 
that  his  language  is  ‘ exquisitely  moulded  for  the  expression 
of  her  nature.’  ” Assuredly  a play  which  can  win  such 
praise  as  this  is  in  no  wise  unworthy  of  the  master  hand  of 
Sophocles.  ______ 

These  “ Last  Words  on  Sophocles,”  it  will  be  seen,  are 
expository  rather  than  polemical,  if  we  except  the  political 
digression  on  Germans  and  Pacifists  and  the  ethics  of  ven- 
geance. Nevertheless,  the  warning  note  struck  in  the 
closing  sentences  brings  us  back  to  the  much-debated  educa- 
tional question  of  “ Science  or  Sophocles?  ” For  Mr.  Lilly 
once  more  reminds  us  of  the  danger  arising  from  the 
vaunted  triumphs  of  material  civilization.  “ Great — 
stupendous — as  they  are,”  he  writes,  “ it  is  from  them  that 
proceeds  our  chief  intellectual  danger — a danger  to  which 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  especially  the 
Greek,  offers  the  best  antidote.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
somewhere  profoundly  remarked  that  the  too  exclusive  culti- 
vation of  physics  ‘ diverts  from  all  notion  of  the  phenomena 
of  moral  liberty ; nay,  incapacitates  the  mind  from  under- 
standing such  phenomena.’  ” And  in  the  same  connection 
he  cites  the  wise  words  of  Professor  Murray  in  a recent 
work  : — “ There  are  in  life  two  elements,  one  transitory  and 
progressive,  the  other  comparatively,  if  not  absolutely,  un- 
progressive; and  the  soul  of  man  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  second.”  

While  these  classical  scholars  and  philosophers  are  warn- 
ing us  of  the  danger  attending  a too  exclusive  cultivation 
of  physical  science,  we  are  startled  by  a vigorous  penny 
pamphlet  warning  us  against  a widely  different  danger 
arising  from  a “ science  ” of  another  kind,  to  wit,  “ Chris- 
tian Science  : falsely  so  called  ” (the  Bexhill  Library,  Bex- 
hill-on-Sea,  1919).  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  disturbed  by  the  spreading  of  this  insidious  and 
dangerous  movement.  But  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  rather, 
to  those  who  are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  it.  For,  like  the 
kindred  movement  of  Spiritism,  this  pseudo-Christian 
pseudo-science  seems  to  do  most  harm  to  those  who  are  in 
no  wise  aware  of  its  dangers.  This  little  tract,  it  may  be  I 
noticed,  is  issued  from  the  Bexhill  Library,  which,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  sound  literature  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  Some  notion  of  the  wide  range  of  its  missionary 
activity  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  list  of  “ A dozen 
books  which  should  be  read  now  : — A Short  History  of 
England,  Chesterton ; The  Key  to  the  World’s  Progress, 
Devas ; The  Servile  State,  Belloc ; Thoughts  in  Apologetics, 
Watkin ; Catholic  Ideals  in  Social  Life,  Father  Cuthbert ; 
The  Free  Press,  Belloc;  A Challenge  to  the  Time  Spirit, 
Father  T.  J.  Gerrard;  Last  Lectures,  Wilfrid  Ward;  Social 
Renewal,  Sandeman ; C.S.G. — First  Text  Books  I-IV ; 
Primer  of  Social  Science,  Mgr.  Parkinson ; The  Unseen 
World  (on  Spiritualism),  Lepicier.  ” W H K 


St.  Andrew's,  Caterham. 

Canon  IRoe  ff&cmorial  3Fun&. 

So  deep  has  been  the  sense  of  personal  loss  felt  by  those  who  knew  the 
late  Canon  Francis  J.  Roe  that  it  is  thought  that  not  only  his  own  con- 
gregation but  many  other  friends  would  welcome  an  opportunity  of 
perpetuating  his  memory. 

Father  Roe,  for  nearly  40  years  Parish  Priest  of  Caterham  and  Chap- 
lain of  the  Guards’  Depot,  was'a  figure  loved  and  respected  by  all. 

A committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Kinds  for 
the  erection  of  a suitable  memorial  and  they  suggest  it  should  take  the 
form  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  as  funds  are  available. 

A Tombstone  over  his  Grave.  A Stained  Glass  Window. 

A Memorial  Brass-  A War  Shrine. 

Committee: — Mr,  J C-  Dunbar  (Chairman)  ; Mrs.  Parisot ; Rev.  J. 
Haynes;  Capt.  C.  King;  Lieut.  T.  Corry;  Dr.  P.  G-  Phillips:  Mr.  J«  DufFy. 
Hon.  Treasurers  : — Mr.  A-  E.  Donnelly,  Mr.  G Pritchaad. 

Hon.  Secretary  : — Mr.  E.  S,  Perry. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasnrei'9 , or  to  Lloyds  Bank , 
Caterham , marked  11  Canon  Roo  Memorial  Fund,"  on  or  before 
February  15th,  1919,  on  which  date  the  Fund  will  be  closed. 


Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 
maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 


*«  THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 


CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  FUTURE 
A Reply  to  the  “ Times.” 

In  connection  with  the  complaint  brought  against  an 
article  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  January  2 by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Rendall  in  his  letter  in  our  present  issue,  we 
reprint  the  following  letter  from  “ A Catholic  Layman,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  Thurs- 
day, January  9 : — 

It  is  impossible  at  a few  days’  notice  to  reply  to  a dis- 
sertation which  ranges  from  Platonism  to  the  Encyclical 
Pascendi  and  the  letters  of  Pope  Pius  X.  I wish,  however, 
with  your  permission,  to  call  attention  at  once  to  two  or 
three  of  the  statements  made  in  the  article  “ Catholicism 
and  the  Future  ” in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  last  week. 

The  attitude  of  the  author  is  perplexing.  He  begins  with 
apparent  sympathy  for  Modernism  as  a movement  ruthlessly 
crushed  by  a coup  de  bdton.  Later,  he  ascribes  to  the 
Modernists  beliefs  utterly  incompatible  with  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  historical  Christianity  as  held  by  all 
Christian  communities.  He  states  that  they  depict  Jesus 
Christ  “ as  a half-crazy  visionary  ” and  a “ psychologica1 
monster  ”;  he  charges  them  with  “a  tortuous  apologetic  ” 
proving  that  a Catholic  priest  “ may  worship  a Christ  who 
in  actual  fact  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  Theudas,”  and 
he  acknowledges  that  Pius  X is  right  in  condemning  that 
doctrine  as  “ laying  the  axe  to  the  very  root,  that  is,  to 
faith  in  its  deepest  fibres.”  Finally,  he  seems  to  utter  a 
hope  that  some  new  form  of  “ Modernism  ” may  arise  for 
the  “ regeneration  ” of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

I leave  him  to  reconcile  these  views  and  aspirations,  if 
he  can,  and  I pass  to  two  quotations  on  which  he  lays  stress. 
The  first  is  made  to  support  the  contention  that,  while  in 
other  countries  the  Vatican  “ stamped  upon  the  rebels,  as 
it  chose  to  call  them  ” — namely,  the  persons  whom  he  admits 
to  have  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  faith  and  to  have 
practised  “ a tortuous  apologetic  it  “ used  an  entirely 
different  tone  to  their  sympathizers  in  Germany.”  Let  us 
see.  Fie  writes  : — 

Pius  X wrote,  in  1911,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  : — 11  In  our 
conversations  with  you,  dear  brother,  we  tolerated  an  exception, 
and  admitted  that  priests  teaching  in  the  faculty  of  theology  were 
not  to  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath.” 

I enclose  the  original  Latin  text  as  copied  by  me  from  the 
“ Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  ” (Vol.  Ill,  p.  19),  that  you  may 
see  for  yourself  whether  it  lends  the  smallest  support  to 
the  contention  in  question.  It  will  be  observed,  first,  that 
the  exemption  from  the  oath  is  limited  strictly  to  priests  who 
are  teachers  of  religious  subjects  in  State  schools — “ in 
Athenaeis  civilibus.  ” I do  not  know  why  it  was  granted 
them,  but  I should  suppose  that  it  was  to  enable  them  to 
retain  their  teacherships  without  molestation  from  the  State 
authorities.  But  what  is  the  “ tone  ” in  which  the  conces- 
sion is  made?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  limited  strictly  to 
public  teachers  who  are  not  employed  in  the  priestly  office 
as  preachers  or  confessors,  who  do  not  hold  a benefice,  and 
who  do  not  perform  any  duties  in  the  ecclesiastical  curiae 
or  tribunals.  Next,  the  Pope  states  that,  if  these  public 
teachers  for  whom  it  is  lawful  to  abstain  from  taking  the 
oath  indicate  that  they  make  use  ox  this  licence  willingly 
(“  libenter  ”),  they  may  “ perhaps  ” (“  fortasse  ”)  not  incur 
any  suspicion  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine, 
but,  assuredly,  they  will  show  that  they  are  miserably  subservient 
to  the  judgments  of  men,  by  paying  a cowardly  homage  to  the 
authority  of  those  who' — not  from  conviction  (“  ex  animi  sen- 
tentia  ”).,  but  out  of  hatred  to  Catholic  belief — clamour  and  cry 
aloud  that  the  dignity  of  human  reason  is  violated  and  the  progress 
of  studies  is  restrained  by  this  oath  of  faith. 

Lastly,  the  Pope  records  his  assurance  that  those  whom  he 
has  excused  from  taking  the  oath  would  themselves  be  the 
first  to  take  it  as  a proof  of  their  steadfast  mind  (“  virilis 
animi  ”),  and  that  they  would  not  hesitate,  should  occasion 
arise,  to  suffer  insults,  “ since  they  would  readily  seem  to 
themselves  not  worthy  of  Christian  teachership,  if  it  should 
shame  them  to  be  among  the  ministers  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Does  your  contributor’s  quotation  convey  the  sense  of  this 
passage?  How  does  he  account  for  the  form  in  which  he 
has  given  it  ? Is  it  scholarly  or  fair  to  treat  documents  in 
this  way? 

The  assertion  founded  upon  the  second  quotation  is  even 
more  startling.  Your  contributor  has  discovered  “ a sur- 
prising moderation  in  the  Papal  claims  to  infallibility  ” in 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  summons  Innocent  III  as  a witness 
to  the  facts.  As  an  expert  in  the  thirteenth  century  he  should 
have  been  on  his  guard;  for  of  all  the  medieval  Pontiffs, 
except,  perhaps,  Gregory  VII  and  Boniface  VIII,  none  puts 
the  Papal  claims  higher  than  the  great  Innocent.  Here  is 
the  quotation  : — 

Innocent  III  declared  explicitly  that  “ the  judgment  of  the 
Church  may  be  erroneous ; thus  a man  may  be  condemned  by 
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God  who  is  held  guiltless  by  the  Church,  or  may  be  condemned 
by  the  Church  but  be  held  guiltless  by  God. 

Your  contributor  adds  that  this  is  “ a doctrine  which  in  the 
mouth  of  a modern  Catholic  would  be  considered  flat 
rebellion.”  Not  a bit  of  it.  It  is  a doctrine  which  we  all 
hold,  and  always  have  held,  at  all  events  since  Innocent’s 
decision  was  given.  Here  again  I send  you  the  Latin  text 
of  the  passage.  It  will  be  found  in  Migne  (Pat.,  Vol.  216, 
p.  1217),  and,  with  verbal  differences,  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
(Dec.,  Greg.,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  xxviii). 

Innocent’s  decision  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
“infallibility.”  Anybody  with  elementary  knowledge  of 
Catholic  doctrine  can  see  that  at  a glance.  It  embodies 
that  Pope’s  judgment  in  the  case  of  an  excommunicated 
person  who  had  given  manifest  signs  of  repentance  but  who 
had  died  before  he  had  been  absolved  from  the  sentence. 
The  querist  asked  whether  the  offender  was  to  be  deemed 
to  be  absolved?  Innocent  answered  that  he  was.  The  gist 
of  the  Pope’s  reply  is  in  the  following  words  : — 

That  the  judgment  of  God  always  rests  upon  the  truth,  which 
neither  deceives  nor  is  deceived  ; but  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
sometimes  is  based  upon  (“  prosequitur  ”)  opinion,  which  often 
happens  both  to  deceive  and  to  be  deceived.  And,  for  this  reason, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  he  who  is  bound  before  God  is  loosed 
(“  absolutus  ”)  before  the  Church,  and  he  who  is  free  before  God 
is  involved  in  an  ecclesiastical  sentence.  The  bond,  therefore, 
by  which  the  sinner  is  bound  before  God  is  unloosed  by  the  re- 
mission of  the  guilt.  But  that  by  which  he  is  bound  before  the 
Church  is  relaxed  when  the  sentence  is  remitted. 

The  only  “ judgment  of  the  Church  ” of  which  Innocent  is  ( 
speaking,  and  the  only  judgment  in  which  he  affirms  that 
she  may,  and  sometimes  does,  err,  is  that  contained  in  an 
ecclesiastical  sentence.  It  is  juridical,  and  not  doctrinal; 
whereas  her  claim  to  infallibility  is  doctrinal,  and  is  limited 
to  the  domain  of  “ Faith  and  Morals.” 

I should,  perhaps,  add  that  the  juridical  absolution  from 
a sentence  of  excommunication  has  nothing  but  the  name  in 
common  with  sacramental  absolution  from  sin. 

I regret  the  length  of  this  letter.  My  apology  is  that, 
while  bold  assertions  may  be  glibly  made,  proof  is,  of  its 
nature,  a more  tedious  process. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGES  AND  CATHOLIC 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

In  his  presidential  address  at  the  Annual  Conference  at 
Birmingham,  Mr.  VV.  Merrick,  dealing  with  changes  caused 
by  the  war  and  the  new  spirit  of  fraternity  that  had  arisen, 
considered  recent  educational  legislation  at  some  length. 
On  this  point  he  said  : — 

The  fraternal  spirit  awakened  by  a sense  of  national  danger 
and  stimulated  by  common  sacrifices  in  the  war  is  manifesting 
itself  in  other  ways.  Ten  years  ago  we  called  our  first  conference 
to  protest  against  the  action  of  a Government  which  pronounced 
our  schools  to  be  excrescences  on  the  national  growth,  and 
threatened  to  drive  us  out  by  “bloodless  administration.”  Last 
year  our  old  opponents  actively  assisted  in  passing  an  English 
Education  Act  which  definitely  recognizes  Catholic  schools  as 
integral  parts  of  the  national  system — surely  a hopeful  sign  that 
they  are  beginning  to  view  Catholic  education  in  a more  favourable 
light  and  that  our  just  claims  will  receive  from  them  in  the  future 
a mqre  sympathetic  consideration  and  a more  enlightened  judgment 
than  they  met  with  in  the  past.  The  new  movement  is 
inspired  by  high  ideals  that  make  it  an  immense  driving  force. 
These  new  ideals  have  already  aroused  into  activity  and  stirred 
into  sympathy  a vast  inert  mass  of  popular  indifference;  they 
have  fought  and  defeated  in  Parliament  the  powerful  commercial  . 
interests  of  the  country  ; and  they  have  carried  an  Act  that  no 
Minister  would  have  dared  to  introduce  four  years  ago,  an  Act 
abolishing  half-time,  raising  the  school  age,  restricting  abuses  of 
child  labour,  setting  up  nursery  schools,  central  schools,  continua-  j 
tion  schools,  more  secondary  schools,  technical  schools,  providing 
facilities  for  physical  training  and  healthy  recreation,  medical 
inspection  and  medical  treatment,  an  Act  so  drastically  amending 
previous  administration  that  it  becomes  practically  another 
regime,  promising  a new  and  a better  social  order.  Suppose  we 
had  tried  to  check  the  course  of  this  movement  that  has  wrought 
such  almost  incredible  transformations,  what  would  have 
happened  ? 

The  changes  now  in  progress  force  upon  Catholics  decisions 
of  vital  importance.  We  shall  be  guided  in  our  choice  of  alter- 
natives by  our  estimate  of  the  agencies  at  work  ; or,  to  put  it  in  | 
another  way,  the  new  ideas  will  serve  as  signposts  pointing  out  ; 
the  path  of  progress.  The  first  question  to  which  an  answer  must 
be  found  is  the  question  of  the  central  school  or  class.  The  new  j 
Act  requires  us  to  organize  courses  of  advanced  instruction  for  i 
the  older  or  more  intelligent  children  in  attendance  at  our 
elementary  schools,  including  those  who  stay  beyond  the  age  of 
fourteen.  In  large  schools,  where  a teacher  can  be  found  for  every 
class,  the  new  requirement  will  be  met  with  comparative  ease, 
but  in  the  smaller  ones  the  task  of  running  “ higher  tops  ” will 
be  found  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible.  In  most  of  our  i 


schools  the  top  classes  are  small  and  are  usually  grouped  together 
under  one  teacher.  From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  would 
be  a great  gain  if  these  small  groups  of  more  advanced  children 
were  assembled  in  one  central  school  or  class,  where  they  would 
receive  more  attention. 

We  have  three  alternatives  to  choose  from— higher  tops,  central 
classes,  or  central  schools.  The  choice  will  depend  on  local  con- 
ditions, which  vary  greatly.  New  central  schools  would  mean  a 
high  initial  expenditure,  but  they  might  be  found  profitable  in  the 
long  run  if  they  could  be  used  also  as  continuation  schools.  In 
some  districts  the  children  could  be  redistributed  among  the  schools 
in  such  a way  as  to  release  two  or  three  rooms  for  use  by  central 
classes.  In  other  places  it  might  be  preferable  to  add  a wing  to 
some  school  centrally  situated.  The  whole  question  bristles  with 
difficulties — the  increased  cost  of  building  materials  and  labour, 
the  proportionate  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each  mission, 
parochial  and  professional  susceptibilities,  and  the  question  of 
management  are  among  the  most  obvious.  But  a solution  must 
be  found.  Courses  of  advanced  instruction  must  be  arranged  if 
our  children  are  to  receive  “ equality  of  opportunity  ” with  others. 
If  we  fail  to  provide  either  central  classes  or  higher  tops,  we  shall 
appear  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  our  failure  will  furnish  an 
excuse  for  the  attendance  of  Catholic  children  at  non-Catholic 
centres. 

The  next  question  on  which  an  early  decision  must  be  taken 
is  the  question  of  the  secondary  school,  The  Act  makes  it  the 
duty  of  local  education  authorities  to  provide  further  facilities 
for  secondary  and  technical  education.  Soon  we  may  expect  to  see 
many  more  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  a very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  and  maintenance 
allowances.  The  country  is  making  a great  effort  to  increase 
its  productive  capacity  and  to  pay  for  the  war  by  improving  the 
technical  skill,  scientific  knowledge,  and  organizing  ability  of  its 
future  workers.  Responsible  positions  requiring  administrative 
capacity  will  go  only  to  those  who  have  had  some  form  of  higher 
education.  Employers,  when  advertising  positions  offering  good 
prospects,  are  calling  for  youths  who  possess  the  Secondary  School 
Leaving  Certificate  or  some  other  proof  of  a good  general  educa- 
tion. Catholic  parents  are  beginning  to  find  out  these  things,  and 
they  are  asking  why  their  children  should  be  denied  the  opportuni- 
ties that  the  State  is  offering  to  all.  At  present,  more  than  go  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils  have  no  possible  chance  of  higher  education 
at  all  because  the  supply  of  Catholic  secondary  schools  is  woefully 
short,  and  the  parents  are  restrained  by  an  annual  injunction 
of  the  Bishops  from  sending  their  children  to  the  municipal 
secondary  and  technical  schools.  Some  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
must  be  found,  unless  our  children  are  to  remain  heavily  handi- 
capped in  the  race  of  life. 

YVe  cannot  build  secondary  schools  while  the  Government  refuses 
'to  guarantee  them  a permanent  place  on  the  grant-earning  list, 
and  without  adequate  grants  anything  like  a system  of  higher 
education  for  Catholics  is  out  of  the  question.  The  new  Act 
throws  out  a gleam  of  hope.  Section  4 (3)  reads  : — “ A ’local 
education  authority  in  preparing  schemes  under  this  Act  shall  have 
regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  and  suitable  schools  or 
colleges  not  provided  by  local  education  authorities  and  to  any 
proposals  to  provide  such  schools  or  colleges.”  This  provision, 
though  it  falls  far  short  of  what  we  hold  to  be  right  and  just, 
nevertheless  indicates  a disposition  to  meet  us  that  promises  well 
for  the  future.  At  any  rate,  it  opens  a way  to  further  negotiation 
and  the  possibility  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  paralysing 
uncertainty. 

The  third  great  question  calling  for  consideration  is  the  question 
of  the  continuation  school.  The  Act  compels  young  persons  up 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  (and  later  on  to  eighteen)  to  make  a total 
attendance  of  320  hours  each  year.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  young 
people  for  the  freedom  and  responsibilities  of  adult  life  by  further 
tiaining  them  in  self-reliance,  self-control,  and  accurate  judgment 
— powers  which  will  help  to  carry  them  safely  round  the  dangerous 
corners  of  life.  Section  io  (9)  of  the  Act  says  : — “ In  considering 
what  continuation  school  a young  person  shall  be  required  to 
attend  a local  education  authority  shall  have  regard,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  any  preference  which  a young  person  or  the  parent 
of  a young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  may  express.”  This 
section  affords  further  evidence  of  a desire  to  meet  all  reasonable 
demands  on  our  part,  and  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
gieat  number  of  continuation  schools  that  will  be  required  and 
the  enormous  cost  to  the  local  authorities,  it  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  will  gladly  accept  and  maintain  as  Catholic 
continuation  schools  such  suitable  buildings  as  we  may  be  able 
to  place  at  their  disposal.  I think  it  will  be  lamentable  if  through 
poverty  or  other  cause  we  miss  this  opportunity ' of  setting  up 
continuation  schools  of  our  own.  They  would  be  found  most 
effective  means  of  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  the  day  school, 
of  strengthening  our  corporate  life,  and  of  promoting  solidarity. 

This  address  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
remarkable  progress  of  the  educational  revolution  in  Scotland. 
The  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1918,  sets  up  new  authorities  whose 
duty  it  is  to  provide  free  primary,  intermediate  and  secondary 
education  in  their  areas.  The  new  authorities  are  required  to 
take  over  all  schools,  convert  them  into  public  schools,  and  exercise 
the  right  of  sole  management.  Catholics  have  given  up  their 
claims  to  “ control  ” and  “ the  appointment  of  the  teacher  ” in 
return  for  the  statutory  right  to  have  the  Catholic  religion  taught 
to  Catholic  children  by  Catholic  teachers.  This  settlement  entirely 
frees  the  Catholics  of  Scotland  from  the  heavy  responsibilities 
weighing  upon  the  Catholics  of  England,  since  all  their  schools, 
being  now  public  schools,  will  be  wholly  maintained,  and  built 
where  necessary,  from  public  funds.  Sectarian  strife  seems  now 
at  an  end.  The  Act  is  a treaty  of  peace  based  upon  the  principles 
of  equality  and  self-determination.  Once  more  Scotland  may  justly 
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pride  itself  on  showing  the  way  to  England  in  education.  There 
seems  to  be  truth  in  the  gibe  that  while  the  Scotch  are  enthusiastic 
over  education,  the  English  merely  tolerate  it.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
story  is  true,  afttY  all,  that  there  was  a secret  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Settlement  which  united  Scotland  to  England  in  1704,  providing 
that  Scotland  should  always  have  a better  system  of  education 
than  England.  , 


CATHOLIC  CULTURE  AND  ENGLISH  SPEECH. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Northampton. 

The  Bishop  of  Northampton’s  recent  pastoral  deals  with 
a topic  of  present  and  perennial  interest : — 

The  ubiquity  of  the  English  tongue  is  an  impressive  fact  which 
has  “ come  home  ” to  us  very  literally  during  the  past  four  years. 
From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  men  of.  English  speech  have  flocked 
to  our  shores,  from  Canada,  from  Australia,  from  New  Zealand, 
from  South  Africa  and  elsewhere;  and  last  of  all,  but  assuredly 
not  least,  have  come  the  ever-growing  hosts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  British  Empire  may,  some  day,  go  the 
way  of  all  other  empires  ; that  it  may  break  up,  as  others  have 
broken  up,  and  that  its  world-wide  sway  may  shrink  to  the  humble 
proportions  of  its  beginnings.  But  it  is  not  easily  conceivable 
that,  within  any  calculable  epoch,  the  chain  of  English  speech, 
which  now  encircles  the  earth,  will  be  severed  ; or  that  it  will 
fail  to  grow  stronger  with  the  development  of  those  young  and 
vigorous  nations  whose  vernacular  it  is,  and  who  are  evidently 
destined  for  future  greatness. 

This  indisputable  fact,  flattering  as  it  is  to  our  patriotic  senti- 
ment, does  not  appeal  so  spontaneously  to  the  religious  sentiment 
of  Catholics.  For  the  English  tongue,  however  closely  identified 
with  our  ideals  of  democratic  freedom,  is  hardly  less  closely 
identified  with  that  evil  thing  which  Cardinal  Newman  called 
“ the  Protestant  tradition.”  Our  literature  and  the  habits  of 
thought  it  engenders  and  fosters  are  frankly  non-Catholic,  even 
when  they  are  not  openly  anti-Catholic.  English  theology  is 
feeble  and  vacillating  even  when  it  happens  to  be  orthodox  ; 
English  philosophy  is  mostly  sceptical  and  materialistic  ; English 
drama  and  fiction  are  mostly  of  the  earth,  earthy  ; and  English 
journalism  may  be  relied  upon  to  be  anti-papal. 

The  Latin  tongue  once  occupied  a similar  position.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  Latin  was  the  imperial  language — the 
language  of  the  Senate,  the  language  of  the  Law,  the  language 
of  official  life,  the  language  of  polite  society,  the  language  of 
imperishable  masterpieces  in  every  department  of  pagan  thought. 
For  centuries  the  whole  weight  of  Latin  culture  was  cast  against 
the  servile  religion  of  the  Cross.  As  long  as  possible,  the  classical 
writers  ignored  it  ; and,  when  it  could  be  ignored  no  longer,  made 
their  Latin  the  channel  of  the  vilest  calumnies  and  the  most 
frenzied  attacks  upon  it.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  Latin  tongue  came  to  be  converted  and  baptized.  It  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  the  Court,  only  to  become  the  language 
of  the  Church  : — the  language  of  her  Liturgy,  the  language  of  her 
Councils,  the  language  of  her  most  illustrious  doctors,  the 
language  of  her  Schools,  the  “ lingua  franca  ” of  Christendom, 
from  end  to  end,  during  the  thousand  years  that  Christendom 
remained  one  and  undivided  in  faith. 

Can  it  be  “ Converted  ”? 


and  can  we  not  become  united  enough,  to  vindicate  a hearing 
for  Catholic  views  on  reconstruction  in  the  open  field  of  public 
opinion? 

War  Lessons. 

The  war  has  taught  us  many  lessons  and  provided  many  un- 
expected opportunities.  We  have  learned,  for  instance,  the 
methods  and  vital  importance  of  “ propaganda.”  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  ways,  the  enemy  got  the  start  of  us  ; and  before 
we  realized  what  was  happening,  Prussia’s  agents  had  managed 
to  capture  the  Press  in  the  neutral,  and  even  to  some  extent  in 
the  Allied  countries.  Everywhere,  in  the  early  months  at  least, 
we  found  the  Prussian  legend  in  possession  ; and  it  is  only  now, 
somewhat  late  in  the  day,  that  our  propaganda  has  overtaken  the 
enemy’s  and  begun  to  convert  sympathy  to  our  side.  Is  the 
“ Manchester  ” legend,  with  its  sordid  belief  in  money  and 
material  efficiency,  less  noxious  or  more  impregnable  than  the 
Prussian  legend,  or  indeed  very  different  from  it?  And  should 
it  not  be  possible  to  oust  the  one  by  copying  the  methods  that 
have  been  successful  in  ousting  the  other?  Publicity  is  all  we 
want.  Only  secure  publicity  for  the  Catholic  solution  of  the 
perplexing  problems  that  confront  mankind,  and  it  will  be  instantly 
recognized  as  the  right  answer. 

Another  lesson  of  the  war  is  the  necessity  of  combination  to 
ensure  success.  By  isolated  efforts  we  can  hope  to  make  small 
. impression  on  the  long  entrenched  front  of  the  anti-Catholic 
tradition.  But  when  we  have  learned  to  marshal  and  unify  our 
forces,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  for  palpable  results  This  is 
the  ulterior  object  of  our  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
justification  of  our  lengthy  absence  from  the  diocese.  The  special 
j occasion,  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  episcopal  golden  jubilee  of 
! His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  last  surviving  Father  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  and,  as  his  people  call  him,  “ the  first  citizen 
of  the  Republic.”  It  is  a privilege  and  an  honour  to  be  the  bearer 
of  our  country’s  homage  and  congratulations  to  him.  But  we 
are  expected  to  “ improve  the  occasion  ” by  cultivating  cordial 
relations  with  our  American  brethren,  with  a view  to  winning 
the  war,  and  co-operating  with  them  in  the  re-fashioning  of  the 
world  after  the  war.  Held  together  as  we  are  by  the  bond  of 
faith  ; drawn  closer,  at  this  crisis,  by  the  unique  tie  of  comradeship 
in  arms  ; animated  by  the  same  ideals  of  political  and  religious 
freedom,  our  unity  of  speech  should  sweep  away  the  last  barrier 
1 to  combined  action  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  beloved  brethren,  quite  unforeseen  opportunities  of 
furthering  the  same  cause  are  offered  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
Homeland.  In  normal  times,  if  we  were  very  much  in  earnest 
about  it,  we  should  probably  try  to  gather  a Congress  of  English- 
speaking  Catholics,  assembling  as  many  representatives  as  pos- 
sible of  our  brethren  from  overseas.  The  grim  chances  of  war 
have  relieved  us  of  that  burden.  Of  its  own  accord,  the  English- 
speaking  Catholic  world  has  dumped  itself  in  our  midst  ; and 
our  brethren  have  come  from  overseas,  not  in  tens  or  twenties, 
but  in  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands — all  the  vigour  of 
Catholic  manhood  in  our  Colonies  and  in  the  mighty  Republic 
of  the  West.  They  expect  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a fellow-Catholic 
wherever  they  find  him  ; they  look  to  be  welcomed  in  our  family 
circles  ; they  are  keen  to  mingle  in  our  religious  and  social  life  ; 
they  radiate  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  of  new  civilizations ; 
they  are  brimming  over  with  that  spirt  of  enterprise  which  is 
essential  to  business  success,  and  no  less  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  our  propaganda.  Has  there  been  ever  before  such  an 
opportunity  of  extending  and  consolidating  our  influence?  And, 
if  we  let  it  slip,  can  it  be  expected  ever  to  return? 


The  conversion  of  the  English  tongue  from  the  service  of  error 
to  the  service  of  truth  is  an  enterprise  no  less  important  for  the 
future  of  civilization.  The  nations  outside  the  sphere  of  Teutonic 
influence  are  already  looking  to  the  English-speaking  peoples  for 
leadership  in  the  political  and  social  reconstruction  which  must 
follow  the  return  of  peace.  What  sound  shall  the  trumpet  give 
forth?  The  old  strain  of  crude  “ naturalism,”  with  its  appeal 
to  our  grosser  and  more  selfish  instincts?  Or  the  clear  call,  which 
Catholicism  alone  can  give,  “ to  restore  all  things  in  Christ  ”? 

Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  we  might  have 
despaired  of  making  ourselves  heard  amid  the  hubbub  of  discordant 
and  often  hostile  voices.  Dr.  Lingard  complained,  in  his  early 
days,  that  a Catholic  writer  could  expect  no  notice  except  from 
the  very  limited  circle  of  Catholic  readers.  He  himself,  by  his 
epoch-making  “ History  of  England,”  broke  the  blockade  and 
encouraged  others  to  follow  him.  Newman,  a much  greater  name, 
had  already,  before  his  conversion,  caught  the  public  ear ; and, 
when  he  became  a Catholic,  continued  to  pour  out  volume  upon 
volume,  so  matchless  in  style  and  so  characteristically  English 
in  manner,  that  he  is  read,  and  must  always  be  read,  as  a classic 
wherever  our  tongue  is  spoken.  After  these,  more  and  more 
writers  could  be  mentioned  who  have  made  their  mark  in  various 
paths  of  literature  and  journalism,  and  have  utilized  their  popu- 
larity to  serve  their  creed ; while  the  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
and  several  vounger  societies  formed  on  the  same  model,  have 
spread  broadcast  cheap  but  scholarly  tracts,  exhibiting  the 
Catholic  view  of  public  auestions  as  they  arise.  The  boycott 
against  us  has  been  sensibly  relaxed.  We  believe  that  it  can 
be  made  to  yield  outright. 

Statistics  alone  should  give  us  courage.  Out  of  a thousand 
residental  Sees  in  the  Catholic  world,  more  than  a third  are 
located  in  the  British  and  American  dominions  ; and  if  many 
of  these,  at  present,  are  like  the  cadres  of  an  army  before  mobi- 
lization, yet  the  Catholic  subjects  of  these  English-speaking 
Powers  already  number  no  less  than  forty  millions,  a total  which 
will  grow  by  leans  and  bounds  when  the  cadres  fill  up,  as  they 
are  filling  up  rapidly  everywhere.  We  have  shown  ourselves 
numerous  enough  and  united  enough,  each  in  our  own  country, 
to  vindicate  our  political  rights.  Are  we  not  numerous  enough, 


A “ Publicity  ” Campaign. 

This  appeal  to  emulate,  in  the  matter  of  the  English  tongue, 
the  triumphs  of  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  matter  of  the  Latin  tongue,  is  based,  not  on 
insular  prejudice  or  predilection,  but  on  a plain  fact.  We  do 
not  contend  for  a moment  that  English  culture  monopolizes  all 
that  is  worth  having.  We  sympathize  with  those  who  cling 
passionately  to  some  ancient  culture,  perhaps  in  danger  of 
extinction.  But  we  point  to  the  growing  predominance  of  English 
speech  in  the  modern  civilized  world,  and  ask  confidently  whether 
it  would  not  be  the  height  of  folly  to  neglect  such  an  effective 
weapon,  so  providentially  placed  in  our  hands?  For,  if  means 
can  be  devised  for  enabling  the  three  or  four  hundred  English- 
speaking  Bishops,  not  only  to  rule  each  his  own  flock,  but  to 
formulate  a common  policy  of  social  and  industrial  reconstruction 
on  frankly  Christian  lines  ; if  English-speaking  writers  and  orators 
can  command  the  attention  of  forty  million  fellow-Catholics, 
instead  of  as  many  hundreds  ; if  the  leaders  of  Catholic  opinion 
in  the  States  and  Colonies  become  household  names  here,  and 
ours  there ; if  intercourse  between  our  isolated  and  scattered 
churches  can  be  made  as  frequent,  cordial,  and  practical,  as  the 
intercourse  between  the  still  more  isolated  and  scattered  churches 
of  the  ancient  Roman  world  ; then  we  may  face  the  uncertainties 
of  the  future  in  full  confidence,  for  then  the  truth  will  be  assured 
of  that  publicity  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  only  human  factor 
indispensable  for  its  ultimate  victory. 


For  the  cleaning  and  renovation  of  Evening  Frocks, 
Theatre  Dresses,  Wraps,  and  Blouses,  Eastmans,  the 
London  Cleaners,  have  been  unsurpassed  for  over  too 
years.  Free  collection  and  delivery  from  200  branches 
in  London  and  suburbs.  Return  carriage,  post  or  rail, 
paid  on  all  country  orders,  sent  direct  to  Works,  Acton 
Vale,  London,  W.3. 
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PELMANISM  : 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ACTION 


By  W.  C.  L. 

Pelmanism  is  good  news.  It  is  the  gospel  of  action. 
If  the  public  could  see  the  piles  of  letters  which  have 
been  received  at  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
from  thousands  of  Pelmanists,  it  could  only  come  to 
one  conclusion — that  the  Pelman  system  is  a great 
creator  and  stimulant  of  energy  and  action.  This  is 
one  of  the  explanations  of  the  enormous  success  which 
has  attended,  and  continues  to  attend,  the  movement. 
Like  the  spirit  of  old,  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  it  is 
provoking,  and  stirring  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
as  nothing  else  has  done  in  this  generation. 

Pelmanism  is  not  simply  a bit  of  new  propaganda  ; 
it  is  not  merely  a new  system  of  education  ; it  is  not 
just  a practical  living  application  of  the  principles  of 
psychology.  It  is  all  this,  and  much  more.  Most  of 
all,  it  is  an  impelling,  energizing  and  vivifying  spirit, 
which  develops,  revives  and  animates  the  mental 
powers,  and  regalvanises  the  will  of  all  those  who 
come  under  its  sway.  It  transforms  the  slacker.  It 
is  the  foe  of  day-dreaming.  It  arouses,  develops,  and 
directs  human  energy.  It  is  a moral  and  mental 
dynamic,  and  enormously  reinforces  the  executive 
faculties. 

In  bygone  days,  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  a 
man  had  a strong  will  or  he  had  not,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it.  Pelmanism  demonstrates  that  such  a 
view  is  a fatal  heresy.  It  proves  that  the  will,  like 
all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  may  be  developed 
and  so  directed  as  to  issue  in  deed  and  action.  This 
is  one  of  the  special  claims  of  the  System.  It  is  a claim 
which  meets  the  special  demands  of  the  times. 

Demand  for  New  Ideas. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  demand  was  for  men  of  ideas,  men  who  could 
give  us  new  statements  and  fresh  generalisations. 
To-day,  the  demand  is  not  such.  The  call,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  for  men  of  vim  and  energy,  such 
as  can  be  translated  into  movement  and  action.  There 
is  no  lack  of  inventive  genius,  of  scientific  discovery, 
or  of  social  ideals.  The  war  has  shown  us  that  of 
these  we  have  abundance,  though  in  each  of  these 
departments  bigger  things  are  looming  on  the  horizon. 
The  great  need  is  to  turn  all  this  into  practical  channels, 
and  so  speed  up  national  progress.  Enormous  work 
has  to  be  done  if  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for 
democracy  and  if  democracy  is  to  be  safe  for  the  world. 
Dreaming,  longing,  and  simply  wishing  are  useless. 
The  thing  that  matters  is  practical,  well-directed  life 
and  action. 

King  George  made  a telling  appeal  to  our  country 
a few  years  ago  in  the  rousing  call  “ Wake  up, 
England  ! ” England  is  awake  to-day  as  she  has 
never  been  before.  The  rude  hand  of  the  cruellest  war 
in  history  has  sternly  shaken  her  out  of  sleep.  And 
now,  wide  awake,  the  British  Empire  is  looking 
around  and  realising  how  much  there  is  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  lack  of  vision  or  of  desire.  We  are  all 
hoping  and  longing  for  a sweeter,  fairer,  and  kinder 
Land  than  was  the  Land  of  our  Fathers.  The  supreme 


question  is,  how  shall  it  be  done?  Statesmen,  experts, 
educationists,  captains  of  industry,  and  well-fed,  well- 
housed,  well-paid  labour,  we  need  all  these.  But  all 
these  have  one  common  need,  and  that  is  an  unfailing, 
constant  supply  of  well-directed  energy. 

The  Mental  Energy  Factor. 

Now,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  a hundred  average 
students  of  the  Pelman  System,  as  to  what  is  one  of 
the  chief  results  of  training  on  Pelman  lines,  we  are 
convinced  that  one  and  all  would  say,  it  develops  to 
a surprising  degree  human  energy ; it  is  the  gospel 
of  action.  The  public  has  every  right  to  submit  the 
system  to  this  test,  since  Pelmanism  claims  pre- 
eminently to  fit  men  and  women  for  business  and 
professional  life.  It  claims  to  make  men  and  women 
more  capable,  more  serviceable,  and  therefore  of 
greater  use  and  financial  value  to  the  community.  And 
the  system  must  be  judged  ultimately  by  this  standard 
— is  the  Pelmanist  alert,  active,  accurate,  thorough, 
progressive?  Does  he  “ carry  on  ” and  make  others 
“ carry  on  ”? 

Beyond  a peradventure  it  does  do  this.  The 
Pelmanist  is  a “live  man.”  He  is  awake.  Mentally 
speaking,  his  coat  is  off,  his  sleeves  are  turned  up, 
and  he  is  out  for  work.  It  is  a big  claim,  of  course; 
but  there  are  thousands  who  can  substantiate  it,  and 
who  avow  that  it  makes  work  a pleasure  and  responsi- 
bility a delight.  Talking  the  other  day  to  a man  who 
was  curious,  if  not  sceptical,  of  the  entire  Pelman 
movement,  he  made  the  remark  : “ Well,  you  know1, 
my  feeling  is  that  the  thing  is  too  good  to  be  true.” 
But  it  would  not  be  a gospel  if  it  did  not  seem  like 
that.  A gospel  is  good  news,  something  too  good  to 
be  true  on  the  face'  of  things.  It  is  not  just  another 
theory,  or  system,  or  philosophy.  It  is  a spirit,  and 
it  is  the  spirit  that  gives  life.  It  is  the  case  with  the 
Pelman  movement.  The  training  involved  comes  as  a 
revelation.  It  gets  at  a man.  It  finds  him.  It  reveals 
him  to  himself,  and  it  sets  him  going  upon  definite 
and  wise  lines. 

- Peace  Production. 

The  need  is  for  an  awakened  spirit,  a spirit  that 
moves  and  does  things.  It  is  of  first  importance,  when 
one  remembers  the  pressing  need  for  Peace  Production. 
Probably  Britain’s  share  in  the  enormous  debt  which 
the  war  has  entailed  is  approximately  8,000  millions, 
requiring  something  like  400  millions  for  annual 
interest,  to  say  nothing  about  provision  for  sinking 
funds.  How  are  these  enormous  liabilities  to  be  met? 
The  answer  is  Production,  which  again  means  a more 
active  and  vigorous  system  of  manufacture  than  this 
country  has  ever  known.  Brains,  capital,  factories, 
and  machinery  will  be  at  hand.  The  new  factor 
required  is  increased  human  energy.  It  would  pay 
both  master  and  man  to  spread  among  our  workers 
the  gospel  of  Pelmanism,  because  this  method  is  the 
last  word  in  mental  dynamics.  More  than  ever,  we 
shall  have  to  realise  the  vested  potentialities  of  the 
shipwright,  the  boiler  maker,  the  engineer,  the 
weaver  and  the  spinner.  The  power  is  there  all  right. 
It  can  be  developed  and  applied  in  such  a way  as  to 
be  equal  to  the  new  demands.  Pelmanism  shows  the 
way.  Behind  its  principles  is  experience,  and  volumes 
of  testimony.  Let  it  be  tested  and  the  results  need  not 
be  feared. 

And  how  does  it  do  all  this?  it  may  be  asked.  Not 
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by  any  tricks  and  by  means  of  any  cheap  short  cuts. 
The  system  is  rational  and  natural.  It  is  practical 
and  personal.  It  means  the  enrichment  and  applica- 
tion of  personality.  The  system  is  not  profound  except 
in  the  sense  that  all  simple  things  are  profound. 
Others  may  have,  indeed,  are  thinking  and  acting 
more  or  less  according  to  Pelman  principles.  But 
Pelmanism  is  the  first  complete  graded  system  of  mind 
and  memory  training  which  has  appeared  in  this 
country.  It  needs  no  argument  to  commend  it  save 
the  argument  of  experiment.  It  is  self-evident  to  those 
who  enter  upon  it.  If  a man  will  but  follow  its  teach- 
ing, he  will  know  that  it  is  as  interesting  and  practical 
as  it  is  easy  and  enjoyable  and  fruitful. 

But  what  is  the  modus  operandi?  It  implants  in 
the  mind,  and  builds  upon  four  vital  elements,  Purpose, 
Interest,  Energy,  and  Will  Power.  Look  first  at  the 
vital  element  which  Pelmanism  plants  in  the  mind — 
PURPOSE.  If  inquiries  are  made  at  Pelman  House, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  lives  are  ineffective  and  why  so  many 
men  miss  success  is  this,  that  they  have  not  worked 
under  the  impulse  of  a clear,  definite  purpose.  Such 
a confession  is  tacitly  admitted  by  thousands  of  those 
who  enter  for  the  Pelman  Course.  Often  it  is  found 
that,  whilst  a man  is  professedly  a banker  or  an 
engineer  or  a solicitor  or  an  engine  fitter,  really  his 
heart  is  not  wholly  in  his  work.  The  reasons  may 
be  various.  He  does  not  fit  his  work  or  his  work  does 
not  fit  him.  He  has  grown  tired,  or  he  has  lost 
interest.  In  short,  the  edge  of  his  purpose  has  become 
blunt,  and  so  he  is  not  cutting  his  mark  upon  the  things 
which  make  up  his  daily  calling.  Sometimes  he  has 
other  irons  in  the  fire,  and  his  calling  is  getting  less 
attention  than  it  demands.  Instead  of  giving  his  best 
time  and  energy  to  the  heating  and  striking  and 
shaping  of  the  iron  of  his  own  special  business,  he  is 
hampered  with  half  a dozen  other  irons,  the  result 
being  that  he  achieves  nothing  but  old  iron.  It  is  this 
lack  of  clear  definite  aim  which  is  often  the  cause  of 
failure.  Now,  the  Pelman  student  cannot  proceed  far 
into  the  Course  of  training  without  being  sharply 
pulled  up  on  this  point.  He  is  forced  to  ask  himself, 
What  am  I aiming  at?  What  is  the  one  thing  which 
I am  supposed  to'  be  doing?  He  is  forced  to  put  first 
things  first,  to'  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  Antidote  to  Monotony. 

The  second  vital  element  which  Pelmanism  plants 
in  the  mind  is  INTEREST.  Any  one  who  has  kept 
his  eyes  open  knows  that  it  is  tragic  to’  contemplate 
the  number  of  people  there  are  who  are  engaged  day 
by  day  in  work  for  which  they  have  lost  interest.  The 
result  is  that  they  have  become  hirelings,  having  lost, 
if  they  ever  had  it,  their  first  absorbing  love  of  things. 
Much  can  be  said  of  course  about  “ the  blessedness 
of  drudgery,”  but  drudgery  is  an  evil,  after  all  that 
may  be  said,  and  there  is  more  of  it  in  life  than  is 
necessary.  Work  never  was  and  never  need  be  a 
curse.  What  it  needs  is  the  right  outlook  and  the 
right  spirit,  and  this  is  precisely  what  Pelmanism 
provides. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  is  that 
thousands  of  our  lads,  with  eyes  reopened  to  the 
presence  of  change  and  reality,  have  lost  interest  in 
their  old  callings.  “ ’Tis  true,  and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.” 
Often  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  get  successfully  out 
of  an  old  calling  into  a new  one.  Where  that  is  pos- 
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sible  Pelmanism  does  much  to  help,  and  where  it  is 
not  possible  it  enables  a man  to  see  the  new  in  the 
old,  and  so  to  revive  and  rekindle  his  lost  interest. 

The  Individual  Factor. 

The  third  vital  element  which  Pelmanism  implants 
in  the  mind  is  ENERGY.  Here,  again,  it  is  amazing 
to  note  how  frequently  a four-cylinder-power  mind  is 
working  on  the  basis  of  a two-cylinder-power  standard. 
The  potential  energy,  in  most  individuals,  is  much 
greater  than  they  have  ever  imagined.  Not  only  so, 
in  many  cases,  even  the  energy  they  have  is  either 
largely  wasted  or  misdirected.  Any  engineer  knows 
that  the  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  in  designing 
and  constructing  an  engine,  either  for  a motor-car  or 
not,  is  largely  the  problem  of  generating,  directing, 
and  economising  energy.  The  questions  of  work, 
speed,  and  cost  are  the  elements  of  the  problem.  It 
is  largely  the  same  with  the  human  machine,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  Pelman  System  which  is  more  sug- 
gestive and  more  helpful  than  is  the  part  dealing  with 
the  generation,  conservation,  and  application  of  human 
energy. 

The  Will  to  Succeed. 

The  fourth  vital  element  which  Pelmanism  plants 
in  the  mind  is  WILL-POWER.  A “ ’Varsity  ” man 
confessed  to  the  writer  of  this  article  some  time  ago 
that  though  he  had  specialised  in  philosophy  and 
psychology,  he  had  never  met  a more  helpful  or 
illuminating  treatment  of  the  nature  of  the  human  will 
than  that  contained  in  the  little  grey  books.  Many 
have  declared  that  the  Pelman  treatment  of  this 
important  subject  is  alone  worth  the  full  course  fee. 
Pelmanism  shows  you  what  the  will  is  and  how  it 
can  be  developed,  strengthened,  and  perfected.  And 
to  do  that  is  to  bring  good  news  to  untold  multitudes. 

Purpose,  interest,  energy,  will-power— these  are  the 
elemental  constituents  of  human  action.  These  are  so 
treated,  in  the  Pelman  System,  and  so  harmonised  in 
the  general  mental  training  given,  that  in  many  cases 
for  the  first  time,  the  mind  wakes  up  to'  the  fact  that 
life  is  action  and  that  the  joy  and  zest  of  things  consist 
in  ‘‘travelling  on,”  and  not  simply  ‘‘arriving,”  as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  say.  Here,  then,  is 
the  opportunity  for  those  who  have  become  slack,  for 
those  who  find  themselves  dreaming  success  instead 
of  achieving  it.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  those  who 
are  apt  to  spend  their  days  in  analysis  and  criticism, 
when  success  is  conditioned  by  synthetic  thinking 
and  strenuous  endeavour.  Pelmanism  is  spirit ; it  is 
life  ; and  to  come  into  contact  with  it  is  to  be  mentally 
kindled  and  enthused.  It  brings  a message  of  hope 
to  the  mentally  tired.  It  refreshes  the  jaded  mind. 
In  short,  Pelmanism  furnishes  us  with  a means  which 
is  unique,  a method  by  which  a man  can  match  his 
circumstances,  and  make  the  most  and  best  of  his  life. 

“ Knowing  ourselves,  our  world,  our  task  so  great, 
Our  time  SO'  brief,  ’tis  clear  if  we  refuse  to'  execute 
Our  purpose,  life  will  fleet,  and  we  shall  fade  and 
Leave  our  task  undone.” 

Full  particulars  of  the  Pelman  Course  are  given  in 
“ Mind  and  Memory ,”  vuhich  also  contains  a complete 
descriptive  Synopsis  of  the  12  lessons.  A copy  of  this 
interesting  booklet,  together  with  a full  reprint  of 
“ Truth’s  ” famous  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Pelman 
Institute,  and  particulars  showing  how  you  can  secure 
the  complete  Course  at  a reduced  fee,  may  be  obtained 
gratis  and  post  free  by  any  reader  of  The  Tablet  who 
applies  (by  postcard)  to  The  Pelman  Institute,  25,  Pel- 
man  House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 
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WAR  ITEMS. 


Mount  St.  Mary’s  and  the  War. 

From  the  current  issue  of  The  Mountaineer  we  learn  that 
the  share  taken  by  old  students  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  in  the 
war  is  represented  by  the  following  figures 


Serving  in  the  Forces  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  584 

Killed  81 

Missing  ...  ...  ...  3 

Wounded  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  109 

Prisoners  of  War  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13 

Honours  ...  s •••  ...  ...  •••  45 

Mentioned  in  Dispatches...  ...  ...  ...  ...  34 

Chaplains  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  22 


A Novel  Entry. 

We  take  the  following  from  a letter  by  Father  J.  Bullen, 
S.J.  : — 

On  my  visit  to  a hospital  this  afternoon,  I actually  saw,  on  a 
man’s  entrance  card,  his  religion  entered  as  HOLINESS. 


The  Kindly  Hun. 

The  French  Colonial  Ministry  has  issued  a second  report 
of  German  methods  in  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons.  Here 
is  the  text  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Hun  to  the  natives  in 
war  time,  which  is  eloquent  of  his  ways.  It  is  signed  “ Von 
Hagen,”  and  states  :■ — ■ 

To  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ebolova  and  Krihi  regions  I say 
this  : When  the  English  and  French  come  into  the  country 
you  must  all  flee  to  the  forests.  Those  who  remain  in  their 
villages  or  meet  the  English  or  French  will  all  be  killed  by  me, 
men,  women,  and  children.  I shall  also  kill  those  who  supply 
food,  act  as  guides  to  roads,  or  serve  as  porters.  God  has  given 
the  Cameroons  to  the  Germans  and  has  said  that  we  shall  always 
keep  it.  Therefore,  we  shall  never  leave.  German  soldiers  are 
at  present  devastating  the  countries  of  the  French  and  English. 
The  war  will  be  finished  in  two  months.  You  must  not  be  afraid. 
I repeat  that  those  who  help  the  French  and  English  will  be  killed 
because  I am  stronger  than  all.  Greetings. 


Preston  Catholic  College  and  the  War. 


The  war  effort  put  forward  by  this  young  institution  is  no 
mean  one.  In  the  school  magazine,  The  Sons  of  the  Eagle, 
are  data  which  may  be  represented  by  the  following  figures  : 


With  the  Forces 
Killed 
Wounded 
Honours 
D.S.O. 

M.C.  ... 
M.M.  ... 
Mentions 
Missing 


400 

44 

44 

21 

2 

5 

9 

5 

4 


With  the  Tanks. 

J.  Standen,  writing  to  the  College,  after  describing  his 
training  for  the  cavalry  in  Ireland,  says  : — 


At  present,  along  with  a few  others  I am  attached  to  a Tank 
Battalion  as  mounted  orderly.  This  is  not  quite  the  sinecure  it 
seems,  as  events  show.  A few  days  ago  I was  ordered  to  the 
C.O.,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hit  by  a machine-gun  bullet. 
To  my  sorrow  he  did  not  live  long,  but  my  companion  orderly, 
who  was  hit  at  the  same  time,  was  more  fortunate.  I myself 
came  through  safe,  although  we  lost  all  three  horses. 


A Bombay  College. 

Another  old  boy,  since  killed,  in  a letter  written  last  July 
says  : — 

When  in  Bombay  I went  to  St.  Xavier’s  High  School  to  call  on 
Father  Hull,  to  whom  Father  Welsby  had  given  me  a letter  of 
introduction.  But  I found  that  he  lives  at  Poona  now,  so  I called 
on  Father  Goodier  at  the  College.  He  was  very  nice  indeed,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I called  at  a very  inconvenient  hour.  A most 
thankless  job — a university  school  of  800  students,  mostly 
Mohammedans,  Hindus  and  Parsis,  and  only  seventy  Catholics. 
He  is  short  of  staff,  and  has  a hard  time.  He  says  that  he  has 
been  looking  up  the  records,  and  cannot  find  a trace  of  a single 
convert  during  the  forty  years  the  College  has  been  open. 


A GREAT  CIRCLE. 

With  the  help  of  readers  of  The  Tablet  the  poor  Mission  of 
Melior  Street,  in  the  slums  by  London  Bridge,  has  been  able  to 
reduce  to  £ [,°oo  the  debt  of  £4,340  under  which  it  has  groaned 
hopelessly  tor  thirty  years  or  more.  Every  pound,  every  penny 
of  the  reduction  — ,£3,340—  has  reached  me  in  the  course  of  the 
year  just  past,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it  has  come  from  generous 
souls  amongst  the  readers  of  The  Tablet.  In  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  I am  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  debt  now  remaining  will  be  cleared  off  before 
many  months  of  the  New  Year  have  passed  by.  The  hearty  and 
widespread  response  to  my  appeal  of  last  week  is  of  a kind  to 
strengthen  my  hope  immensely.  The  £1,000  is  already  down 
to  £900  in  the  very  first  week  of  the  New  Year  1 

I am  also  much  encouraged  by  my  experience  during  the  past 
thirty-six  weeks  in  the  pages  of  The  Tablet,  for  I have  found 
that  the  circle  of  Tablet  sympathisers  tends  to  widen  as  week 
succeeds  week  ; and  it  is  evident  that  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
sympathisers  must  eventually,  by  virtite  of  co-operation , result 
in  the  complete  removal  of  the  debt.  What  I want  this  week  is 
to  get  you,  good  reader,  to  join  the  benevolent  circle  of  Tablet 
sympathisers  and  thus  help  the  widening  process  that  is  so  im- 
portant for  your  Catholic  brethren  in  the  slums  of  Melior  Street 
by  London  Bridge.  (These  poor,  long-burdened  people  are 
3,000  in  number,  and  you  can  infer  from  the  following  words  in 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan’s  famous  letter,  which  moved  one 
generous  reader  to  send  the  princely  gift  of  £1,000,  how 
fittingly  you  might  extend  the  brotherly  helping  hand  to  them  : 

“/  hope  the  heavy  debt  under  which  you  are  struggling  to  live  is 
not  going  to  crush  the  heart  out  of  you.  I know  nothing  more 
heart-trying  than  tramping  from  door  to  door  in  a sunless  slum 
collecting  coppers  to  pay  your  annual  interest.  You  have  a lovely, 
generous  people,  but  they  are  unskilled  handworkers , and  it  takes 
them  all  their  time  to  live,  let  alone  to  give").  Is  my  effort  to 

secure  your  help  destined  to  be  in  vain? I do- 

not  ask  you  for  a large  donation.  I ask  you  for  a small  dona 

tion  only  ; for  a pound,  ten  shillings  or  five  shillings 

Don’t  keep  it  back  because  of  its  apparent  smallness.  Think  of 
the  circle,  the  ever-widening  circle,  of  sympathising  co-operators. 
Join  the  circle,  add  your  co-operating  mite  to  the  co-operating 
mites  which  have  come,  are  coming,  and  will  come,  from  other 
members  of  the  sympathising  circle.  Do  this.  Do  it  to-day. 
Do  it  now,  and—  solvitur  ambulando— Melior  Street  debt  will  be 
no  more. 

Kindly  fill  up  the  appended  Form  and  post  it  to  Father 
Ryan,  Melior  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1,  or  to 
Bishop  Amigo,  St.  George’s  Road,  S.E.  1. 


I gladly  join  your  circle  of 
sympathisers,  and  enclose  a 
co-operating  donation  of 


Name  and  Address 


MGR.  PROVOST  BROWN,  V.G.:  — 
“Surely  God  will  move  Ihe  hearts  of 
people  more  fortunately  placed  in  life 
to  aid  the  clergy  and  the  congregation 
in  clearing  off  the  burden  of  debt  still 
remaining.’’ 


Mass  every  Friday  for  co-opei  ators  for  whom,  also,  and  for  whose  intentions 
the  little  heai  ts  and  hands  of  7'>o  innocent  children  are  lilted  up  in  pi  aytr  twice  daily 
in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 


CARDINAL  BOURNE: — "I  know  well  the  constant  anxiety  which  the  heavy 

burden  of  debt  attaching  to  Melior  Street  has  caused I congratulate  you  on 

the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  your  Bishop, 
you  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burden.  I beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in 
every  way.” 

BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWARK: — “ You  can  tell  everybody  that  your  appeal 

has  the  warmest  approval  of  your  Bishop May  God  bless  and  reward 

abundantly  all  who  help  you.” 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN: — “I  feel  sure  there  are  not  a few 
devotees  of  the  Sacred  Heart  who  would  gladly  aid  you  at  this  season,  if  only 
they  knew  of  your  urgent  need  of  help.” 

MGR.  CANON  DOUBLEDAY,  who  worked  at  Melior  Street  for  some 
years: — “ I ih.nl:  if  you  could  persuade  Catholics  of  means,  who  are  v\  ell  disposed, 
to  come  your  way  for  a space  and  show  them  what  you  and  your  predecessors  and 
yi  ur  devoted  people  have  done,  and  are  doing,  to  keep  back  lire  enemy,  and  HOW 
HOPELESS  and  HEARTBREAKING  II  ALL  IS  WITHOUT  REINFORCE- 
MEN  t’.  you  would  soon  make  an  impression  on  the  debt.” 


The  Catholic  Social  Guild. — Among  the  many  causes  of  social 
unrest  at  the  moment,  the  need  is  greater  than  ever  that  Catholic 
thought  and  energy  should  be  concentrated  on  essentials.  The 
work  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild,  by  its  breadth  of  outlook,  offers 
the  distracted  worker  one  sure  shield  in  the  contentions  of  a 
labour-distracted  world.  An  urgent  appeal  is  being  made  else- 
where in  our  columns  for  the  50,000  Shilling  Fund  that  is  being 
inaugurated  for  a campaign  fund  by  the  Guild.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  C.  King,  1,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.,  who  will  personally  acknowledge  each 
donation  sent  him. 


1 Liverpool  Catholic  SBlitid  Meplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  <3?  St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  • Liverpool 
Theonly  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establishedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
2 25  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  £6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  are  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  school. 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR , Hon.  Treasurer, 
s6  North  fohn  Street,  Liverpool. 
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GILLETTE 

JOHNSTON 

EXHIBITION  MEDALISTS 
Makers  of 

CHURCH  MOWER 
CLOCKS.BELLS  & 
CARILLONS 


GILLETT  & JOHNSTON 

CROYDON 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line,  Two  Shillings 


MARRIAGE. 

KEMP-FIELD^END. — January  and,  at  Holyrood  Church.  Market  Rasen, 
Lincolnshire,  Captain  G.  S.  JL.  Kemp,  R.A  M.C..  son  of  Dr.  Kemp,  Worksop, 
to  Monica  M Fieldsend,  second  daughter  of  J.  C and  Mrs  Fieldsend,  Sixhills 
Walk,  Lincolnshire  The  ceremony  was  perrormed  by  the  great  uncle  ot  the 
bride.  Mgr  Canon  Collingwond,  V.G.  (Leeds),  assisted  b\  the  Rev  Fr.  Hengel 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 


CHURCH  OF  l'HE  JESUll  FAlhHRa, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

C UNDAY,  1 2th  January,  1919 — Preachers:  12  noon. 

Father  STANISLAUS  ST  JOHN,  S.J.  : 4 p.m..  Father  CONSIDINE, 
S.J.  Wednesday,  January  15th,  8.30  pm.,  Father  SlANIbLAUSST  JOHN 
S.J.  Fridny.  January  17th  3 30  p.m  . Father  CQNSIDIN E,  S.J.  


B Solemn  THequiem  flllass 

will  be  celebrated  at 

FARM  STREET  CHURCH 

on  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  16th,  at  10.30  a.m. 

for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Stony  hurst 
men  who  have  fallen  in  the  War. 

MASS  will  be  sung  by  the  Rector  of  Stonyhurst. 

A Sermon  will  be  preached  by 
Fr.  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


St,  George's  College , Wepbridge 

( Under  the  direction  of  the  Josephitc  Fathers.) 

CLASSICAL,  COMMERCIAL  and  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 
London,  Oxford  and  dther  Examinations. 

Cadet  Corp9. 

School  re-opens  on  January  i6th. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

Apply  early  to  the  Very  Rev  Presidf.nt. 


a m BRO  NZE  and  BRASS.  Send  for  Book 
vv***t'  No.  i.  Exclusive  designs ^ubmit  ed.  Church 

Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Eng' avers,  27,  Castle  Street  East  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  “ Oscraft,  Wesdo,  London."  Established  1874. 


falsely  so-called  : 12  page  pamphlet,  2d.  losi 
Mriji  lOUtUI  rdtlUH-t,  paid  from  the  Lihrary|  Bexhill-on  Sea. 


fflemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VIT^E. 

''JPHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 


Company  LT?  25*  GotSormter  ftSftaJKxH?  Sttg-OSt 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Stained 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.  Ltd. 

Sculptors , Carvers , Metal  By  Royal 

Workers , and  Artists  for 

All  Church  Work.  the  W. 

5UNNINGEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

.5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


CANDLEMAS 


1919 


FRANCIS  TUCKER  & CO.  Ltd.  beg 
leave  to  impress  on  all  their 
patrons  the  necessity  of  placing 
their  orders  for 

GENUINE  BEESWAX 

AND  OTHER 

CHURCH  CANDLES 

as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  to  ensure  delivery. 


Candlemas  orders  given  in  advance 
will  be  booked  as  from 
2nd  February  next  for  discount. 


FRANCIS  TUCKER4C.L.. 

THE  MANUFACTORY,  PUTNEY,  j s « w 

or  31, Ashley  Place,  Westminster,  i LUNUUn,  5.  W. 

or  68,  Hightield  Street,  Liverpool. 


Saturday,  January  ir,  1919-] 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Kegb  et  Patria. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  January  2,  1919. 

THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

The  Tablet  article  on  the  Roman  Question  has  been  read 
with  keen  interest  in  Rome,  not  only  in  English-speaking 
Catholic  circles,  but  also  in  high  Italian  ecclesiastical 
circles,  where  the  number  of  those  who  read  English  is 
growing  steadily.  If — as  one  guesses  from  the  concluding 
paragraph — there  is  another  to  follow,  that  will  be  read 
with  even  greater  interest.  It  may  be  said  with  truth — 
— though  your  correspondent’s  opinion  may  be  regarded 
as  not  free  from  bias — that  such  articles,  combining  abso- 
lute loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  with  a sanity  of  world-outlook, 
are  exceedingly  valuable,  as  so  much-  that  has  been  written 
here  on  the  subject  lacks  complete  sanity  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  This  lack  is,  of  course,  far  more  noticeable  in 
articles  written  on  the  lay  side.  Many  of  these  appear  to 
be  written  in  an  impartial  spirit,  but  err  in  that  they  give 
the  unwary  reader  an  impression  that  nothing  in  particular 
happened  in  1870  or,  if  anything  did,  that  it  has  been 
forgotten  long  ago  by  the  Holy  See  as  by  everyone  else. 

QUIET  WORDS  OF  WARNING. 

So  one  is  not  surprised  to  read  a quiet  note  of  warning  in 
the  Osservatore  Romano  from  time  to  time.  There  was 
one  apropos  of  the  controversy  between  the  Paris  Temps 
and  the  Corriere  d’ltalia.  The  French  paper  had  seen  the 
Vatican  behind  the  Corriere’s  writings  and  the  authori- 
tative Vatican  organ  repeated  once  again  its  warning  that 
the  Corriere  was  not  even  an  “ officious  ” organ  of  the 
Holy  See.  Another  note  took  origin  from  an  ingenious 
suggestion  that  one  of  the  coming  alterations  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Vatican  would  be  the  abrogation  of  its  right  to  have 
its  own  diplomatic  representatives  from  foreign  Powers. 
Those  who  were  accredited  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  could 
very  well  do  both  jobs.  This  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  lengths  to  which  imagination  can  run.  That  the 
atmosphere  here  now  is  not  what  it  was  forty-eight  years 
ago  is  true  enough.  It  is  a fact,  documented  by  happenings 
which  have  been  detailed  as  they  have  occurred.  But  no 
one  who  desires  good  to  come  out  of  that  change  of 
atmosphere — and  the  good  would  be  the  putting  an  end  to 
the  “ abnormal  ” position  of  the  Holy  See — no  one  who 
desires  that  could  do  more  harm  to  the  cause  which  he  and 
all  Catholics  have  at  heart  than  by  exaggerating  facts  and 
predicting  impossibilities,  either  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  History  has  shown  in  many  instances  that,  where  it 
may  be  for  the  good  of  the  faith,  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
the  Holy  See  wields  a generous  sponge  wherewith  to  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  stray  facts  ; but  no  sponge  could  enable 
the  Holy  See,  nor  could  it  so  desire,  to  wipe  out  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  or  the  definition  of  j ustice  from  its 
teaching.  So,  when  personal  impulse  or  misguided  judg- 
ment or  even  malevolent  direction  seems  to  be  moving 
things  along  too  fast,  then  the  Osservatore  puts  the  break  on, 
gently  in  some  cases,  with  a firm  hand  in  others.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  steady  progress  being  made,  with  the  help 
of  such  serious  studies  of  the  situation  as  that  of  The 
Tablet.  ..  ,.| 

THE 'NEW  PARLIAMENTARY  PARTY. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  too  fast  in  consideration 
of  the  news  of  the  “ Catholic  Party  ” in  the  Italian 
Parliament.  That  there  will  be  a Party  formed,  to  which 
members  who  are  elected  to  Parliament  as  Catholics 
will  belong,  seems  certain.  It  is  the  natural  way  for 
Italian  Catholics  to  take  their  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  But  it  will  not  be  called  a “ Catholic  Party,” 
nor  does  it  seem  at  present  as  if  anyone  knew  what  it 
would  be  called.  The  logical  system  is  that  which 
prevails  in  England,  that  Catholics  should  be  elected 
and  belong  to  whatever  Party  they  incline  to,  provided 
always  that  it  does  not  openly  advertise  anti-Catholic 
views,  and  that  they  reserve  judgment  on  all  matters 
touching  Catholic  principle  and  interests.  Unhappily, 


that  system  is  impossible  here  on  account  of  the  still 
existing,  though  artificial,  distinction  between  “ Catholics  ” 
and  the  nation  at  large,  the  existence  of  a current  of 
opinion,  far  more  accentuated  hitherto  in  Parliament 
than  in  the  country-,  openly  hostile  to  the  Holy  See,  and, 
lastly,  of  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  Holy  See  is 
behind  everything  that  “ Catholics  ” say  or  do  ; that 
if  it  happened  to  be  noticed  that  the  “ Catholic  ” members 
of  Parliament  tied  their  bootlaces  from  left  to  right,  that 
had  some  ecclesiastical  significance,  probably  covering 
an  infernal  anti-Italian  design  of  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits. 
The  passage  of  fifty  years  and  the  war  have  swept  away 
most  of  this,  but  more  years  are  required  to  clear  the 
air  completely.  A fair  parallel  has  been  drawn  between 
the  conditions  of  the  war  and  those  of  Parliamentary 
action  as  regarding  Catholics  and  .the  Holy  See.  The 
latter  was  necessarily  neutral  and  impartial,  but  it 
recognised  the  Christian  duty  of  Catholics  to  their 
country  in  a just  war.  Similarly,  the  Holy  See  is  neutral 
as  regards  the  public  life  of  Italy,  and  ecclesiastical  direction 
of  Catholics’  action  in  it  must  be  put  out  of  court.  Thus 
it  is  presumed  that  the  immediate  control  of  the  “ Electoral 
Union,”  one  of  the  five  official  Catholic  bodies,  will  not 
continue.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  tke  widest  point 
of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  valuable  to  the  Italian, 
or  to  any  other  State,  j ust  now  than  the  active  participation 
in  its  life  of  the  soundest  elements  in  the  nation.  And 
here  the  Catholics  certainly  are  that,  and  they  have  shown 
themselves  in  the  war  to  be  as  patriotic  as  the  best. 

POPE  AND  PRESIDENT. 

So  one  awaits  developments,  welcoming  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  great  question  and  of  such  adjuncts 
as  that  of  the  new  Parliamentary  Party  and,  while 
rigorously  refraining  from  anticipating  the  only  authori- 
tative judgment,  that  of  the  Holy  Father,  welcoming 
also  any  incident  that  seems  to  make  for  good.  And 
one  of  these  is  due  to  occur  on  Saturday.  President 
Wilson  arrives  to-morrow,  and  Rome  is  in  a state  of 
expectation  seldom  seen.  On  Saturday  he  lunches  at 
the  American  Embassy — or  at  the  house  of  the  Ambas- 
sador, it  makes  no  difference — and  goes  therefrom  to  the 
Vatican  for  his  audience  with  the  Holy  Father.  He  will 
see  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Vatican,  and 
Cardinal  Gasparri  will  pay  the  return  call  at  once.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  was  inconceivable  that  anything 
should  occur  to  prevent  President  Wilson  going  to  the 
Vatican  while  in  Rome.  And  considering  the  position 
which  the  Supreme  Pontiff  holds,  and  the  position  which 
both  Pope  Benedict  XV  and  President  Wilson  hold, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  good  that  may  result  from  the 
meeting.  To  take  one  matter  alone,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  President  has  studied  very  closely,  until  quite 
lately,  the  position  of  the  Holy  See.  But  he  will  not  go 
to  the  Vatican — if  he  is  the  man  one  thinks  he  is — without 
“ putting  himself  wise  ” on  the  whole  subject  first.  It  is 
quite  a good  thing  that  the  President,  and  this  President, 
of  the  United  States  should  know  all  about  that  subject. 
And,  for  the  present,  one  may  leave  the  matter  there; 

THE  BEDA  COLLEGE. 

Reference  has  been  made  before  now  to  the  difficulties, 
owing  to  war  and  other  causes,  which  Mgr.  Mann  finds 
confronting  him  in  the  organization  of  the  Beda  College. 
The  two  main  problems  are  the  finding  of  suitable  quarters, 
the  severance  from  the  English  College  having  taken  place, 
but  the  Beda’s  present  home  in  the  Polish  Hospice  being 
only  temporary,  and  the  finding  of  the  money- for  a new 
home.  His  Holiness  has  just  given  proof  of  his  keen  interest 
in  the  College  and  of  his  abundant  generosity  in  promising 
Mgr.  Mann  financial  help,  which  I understand  reaches 
several  thousand  pounds. 

SAN  SILVESTRO. 

San  Silvestro,  the  church  for  English-speaking  Catholics 
in  Rome,  celebrated  its  feast  this  year  with  more  than  usual 
splendour.  The  time  for  banquets  has  not  yet  arrived,  and 
the  usual  San  Silvestro  dinner  did  not  take  place ; it  was  a 
case  of  more  religious  and  less  social  celebration.  Cardinal 
Sbarretti  himself,  the  Titular  of  the  church,  officiated  at  the 
Solemn  Mass,  and  with  him  at  the  high  altar  were  no  less 
than  twenty-four  priests  and  clerics— Mgri.  Hinsley,  Mann, 
Cruise,  and  the  others  from  the  English  and  Beda  Colleges, 
the  College  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  the  Procure  of  St.  Sulpice 
and  St.  Louis  des  Franqais.  For  the  first  time  in  the  cele- 
bration Terce  was  sung  before  the  High  Mass  in  the  crypt, 
where  lie  the  bodies  of  St.  Sylvester,  St.  Stephen,  Pope,  and 
St.  Dionysius. 

NOTES. 

The  Society  of  Catholic  Youth  is  organizing  an  Euchar- 
istic day  among  its  members  to  pray  for  guidance  for  those 
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to  assemble  at  the  Peace  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the 
Holy  Father’s  appeal.  After  Mass  of  General  Communion 
there  will  be  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  members 
of  the  Society  taking  turns  in  forming  a guard  of  honour 
throughout  the  day  until  Benediction. — Cardinal  Fruhwirth 
has  been  nominated  Protector  of  the  Dominican  Nursing 
Sisters  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. — His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Bourne  left  Rome  on  Friday  evening  last,  after  having  been 
received  by  the  Holy  Father,  for  Taranto  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean.—Count  Capello  has  presented  his  Credential  Letters 
as  Minister  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Holy  See. — Rumours  of  a 
Concordat  between  the  Holy  See  and  Rumania  are  at  present 
premature 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


CATHOLICS  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  war  is  practically  over,  the  Board  of 
Education  will  be  pressing  the  various  local  education  authorities 
for  their  schemes,  not  only  for  “ Higher  lops  ” under  Part  III — 
Authorities,  but  also  for  Continued  Education  under  Part  II — 
Authorities.  As  Sir  Montagu  Barlow  and  Mr.  Holland  point  out 
in  their  Notes  on  the  Act  of  1918,  there  will  be  three  kinds  of 
continuation  schools  : — 

(a)  Those  provided  and  maintained  by  the  L.E.A. 

(b)  Those  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  which  are 
“ secured  ” by  the  L.E.A. 

(c)  Private  continuation  schools  without  grants  or  maintenance 
from  the  L.E.A. 

If  Catholics  are  to  have  continued  education  in  their  own 
schools,  it  must  be  under  ( b ) and  (c). 

The  class  of  school  under  ( c ) will  be  financed  from  private 
funds,  and  will  need  inspection  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  other- 
wise they  will  be  perfectly  free  from  control.  The  important 
question  is  class  (b)  schools.  Before  we  Catholics  can  move,  we 
must  have  the  sanction  of  our  Bishops  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  local  education  authorities  for  the  use  of  our  buildings 
and  for  the  appointment  of  teachers.  Clause  IV  of  the  Act  of 
1902  governs  the  giving  of  religious  instruction.  The  local  educa- 
tion authority  may  “ at  the  request  of  parents  of  scholars  ” grant 
permission  for  the  giving  of  Catholic  instruction,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  local  education  authority. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Magill. 

SS.  Mary’s  and  Joseph’s, 

Brooms,  Leadgate, 

January  3,  1919. 


jpyr  UNIONIST  GAINS  IN  ULSTER. 

Sir, — In  connection  with  the  representation  of  Ulster  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  increased  number  of  Sir  E. 
Carson’s  party  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  re-distribution 
scheme.  Before  the  dissolution  the  Province  returned  16 
Unionists  ; it  now  returns  22.  There  are  9 seats  in  Belfast, 
compared  with  4 formerly.  One  was  always  Nationalist,  and 
the  scheme  was  so  arranged  as  to  leave  it  impossible  for  the 
Nationalists  to  return  more  than  one.  Accordingly  the  Unionists 
have  to-day  8 members  where  they  only  had  3 — an  increase  of 
5 in  that  city  alone.  Through  the  failure  of  the  “ Irish  Party  ” 
supporters  to  keep  the  compact  in  regard  to  East  Down,  the 
Unionists  were  given  a seat  in  which  they  have  not  a majority  ; 
where,  in  fact,  the  combined  Nationalist  vote  was  2, 190  more 
than  that  of  the  Unionist.  The  Queen’s  University  repre- 
sentative makes  the  entire  Unionist  representation  for  Ulster 
23.  Taking  all  the  Universities  together,  the  total  official 
Unionist  poll  was  2,760,  while  the  aggregate  Sinn  Fein  and 
Irish  Party  and  Home  Rule  votes  were  2,832.  One  result  of 
the  Irish  Election  should  be  to  kill  Partition  ; three  Unionist 
members  expressed  their  detestation  of  it,  and  if  we  take  the 
voting  in  the  Ulster  counties  there  was  a conclusive  majority 
against  it.  Taking  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  together,  the 
majority  amounted  to  6,898,  and  out  of  the  5 members  returned 
by  these  counties,  only  2 are  Carsonites  one  of  whom  secured 
election  by  a very  narrow  majority.  Even  in  Belfast  if  self  the 
opposition  to  the  Carsonites  mustered  40,000  votes,  or  onc- 
third  of  the  entire  poll.  The  Partitionist  Carsonites  are 
roughly,  only  one-fifth  of  the  entire  Irish  representation,  and 
in  view  of  these  results  in  Ulster,  it  will  be  quite  indefensible 
for  the  English  Government  to  proceed  with  a policy  of 
Partition.  I have  been  quoting  throughout  from  the  Irish 
Independent,  of  December  31st. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cecily  Harper. 

3,  Stockleigh  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

Sir, — It  may  be  unnecessary  to  draw  attention  to  an  article 
entitled  “ Catholicism  and  the  Future,”  appearing  in  the  Times 
literary  Supplement  of  January  2 — unnecessary  first  because 
that  distinguished  paper  has,  I believe,  a considerable  number  of 
readers,  and  secondly  because  a considerable  number  of  that 


considerable  number  are  very  likely  Catholics.  But  perhaps  it 
may  be  permissible  to  comment  upon  one  particular  point  in  the 
article  in  question — another  attack  upon  Papal  Infallibility.  This 
is,  of  course,  a topic  of  never-failing  interest  to  non-Catholic 
controversialists,  who  never  tire  of  pitting  their  battering-rams 
against  the  immovable  Rock  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  article  itself  is  a strange  mixture.  It  begins  by  attributing 
Pro-Germanism  to  the  Vatican,  and  ends  by  generously  admitting 
that  the  Catholic  Church  may  survive  the  Protestant.  It  mixes 
up  (incidentally)  rationalism  with  irrationalism — that  common 
fault  ! — humanly  evolved  religious  thought  with  Divinely  instituted 
authority,  and  sandwiches  in  (quite  incidentally)  the  little  thrust 
at  Infallibility  above  referred  to. 

It  is  this.  The  writer  of  the  article  says  : — “ Innocent  III 
declared  explicitly  that  ‘ the  judgment  of  the  Church  may  be 
erroneous  ; thus  a man  may  be  condemned  by  God  who  is  held 
guiltless  by  the  Church,  or  may  be  condemned  by  the  Church, 
but  held  guiltless  by  God  ’ — a doctrine  ” (the  writer  adds) 
“ which  in  the  mouth  of  a modern  Catholic  would  be  considered 
fiat  rebellion.”  It  is  a pity  the  writer  did  not  italicise  the  word 
“ man  ” in  the  quotation — for  a man  is  not  a doctrine,  and  (as 
the  writer  of  the  article  ought  to  know)  Papal  Infallibility  con- 
cerns doctrines,  not  individuals  as  such.  He  might  also  be 
expected  to  know  (being  a controversialist)  that  while  heresy  is 
condemned,  and  the  conduct  of  the  heretic  condemned  because  it 
supports  the  heresy,  the  personal  guilt  of  the  heretic  is  a thing 
which  may  be  doubtful.  He  may  (for  instance)  be  mad.  That 
seems  to  be  a point,  by  the  way,  much  overlooked.  The  extra- 
ordinary psycho-physiological  excursions  of  the  malady  known 
to  modern  medicine  as  phychasthenia  might,  for  example,  very 
welt  serve  to  explain  much  of  the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII. 

But  unsubstantiated  as  this  most  recent  attack  is  (like  all  the 
rest)  I venture  to  think  .that  a word  of  expert  criticism  by  The 
Tablet  or  one  of  its  erudite  readers  would  be  helpful  and  well 
worth  while.  We  cannot  but  feel  that,  were  the  quotation  placed 
before  us  with  its  context,  it  would  make  for  enlightenment  of 
all  doubters,  save  those  who  will  not  see. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

W.  J.  Rendall. 

[A  letter  which  appears  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  of 
January  9 over  the  signature,  “ A Catholic  Layman,”  says  all 
that  needs  to  be  said.  We  reproduce  the  letter  on  page  38. 
— Ed.  Tablet.] 


THE  HOLY  PLACES. 

Sir, For  fifty  years  or  more  every  tourist  who' visited 

Jerusalem,  from  Mark  Twain  to  the  last  maiden  lady  who 
recounts  her  experiences  in  the  local  newspaper,  has  deemed 
it  a duty  to  repeat,  with  a sneer,  the  statement  that  Turkish 
soldiers  were  required  to  guard  the  Holy  Places  in  order  to 
prevent  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics  from  flying  at  each  other’s 
throats.  ' 1 

That  day,  thank  God,  is  done  ; but  every  Catnohc  here 
who  has  been  in  Palestine  lately  recognises  that  another  evil 
is  imminent  unless  very  prompt  steps  are  taken.  To  put  the 
matter  in  plain  and  even  vulgar  phrase- — our  Protestant  friends 
have  grabbed  Jerusalem.  The  Holy  places  have  become 
mere  side  shows  for  Scripture  societies  ; the  sanctified  spots 
are  becoming  mere  annexes  to  the  activities  of  American  and 
British  missions.  It  is  true  that  the  Franciscans  are  still 
the  traditional  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  they  are 
being  inundated  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  _ tricky 
energies  of  the  agents  of  the  various  Protestant  missions, 
who  have  abundant  money  to  spend,  much  influence  to  back 
their  efforts,  and,  not  infrequently,  considerable  zeal. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  say  it— there  is  further  the  Jewish 
evil.  There  are  mercenary  Jews  as  well  as  mercenary  and 
unworthy  Christians,  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  Jews  at 
present  in  Jerusalem  are  amongst  the  most  undesirable  of 
their  race  ; but  one  hopes  and  rather  expects  that  the  Jews 
themselves  will  take  steps  to  ensure  that  such  Jews  as  are 
permitted  to  live  in  Jerusalem  will  be  more  worthy  of  that 
ancient  faith  and  that  hallowed  ground. 

No  man  can  deny  that  the  Greek  Church  has  some  claims 
on  Jerusalem,  butmost  people.'here  are  satisfied  that  the  Greeks 
are  claiming  privileges  far  beyond  their  services  or  their 
deserts  in  the  present  war.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  any  undue  authority  or  influence. 

I am  told  by  some  of  our  Catholic  chaplains  that  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  Rome,  and  that  it  is  now  alive 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Even  if  this  be  so  the  pressure 
which  can  be  caused  by  strong  Catholic  public  opinion  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  America,  as  well  as  France  and 
Belgium,  should  be  immensely  helpful  in  rectifying  the 
abuses. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  C.  McWalter,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Sultan  Hussien  Club,  Alexandria. 

December  15,  1918. 


WARNING. — The  renovation  of  furnishings  has  been  so 
neglected  during  the  War,  that  the  pressure  in  the  spring  of  1919 
on  the  Cleaning  trades  dealing  with  curtains,  chintzes,  cretonnes, 
carpets,  etc.,  will  be  excessive  and  the  delay  in  executing  orders 
inevitable.  London  householders  are  urged  to  have  as  much  of 
this  work  as  possible  done  during  January  and  February,  when 
quick  delivery  can  be  promised.  Such  orders  will  be  advan- 
tageously placed  with  Eastman  & Son,  the  well-known  London 
Cleaners  and  Dyers  (Works,  Acton  Vale,  London,  W.3)  who 
have  branches  in  every  residential  district. 
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BEE-CELLS. 

Sir, — In  the  last  paragraph  of  “ Literary  Notes  ” in  this  week’s 
issue  of  The  Tablet,  “ W.  H.  K.,”  whilst  allowing  that  the 
hexagonal  bee-cell  is  sufficiently  striking  to  be  ascribed  mistakenly 
to  the  instinct  of  the  bee,  categorically  asserts  that  “ the  peculiar 
hexagonal  shape  of  the  cells  has  another  origin,”  viz.,  a mechani- 
cal law!.  He  almost  implies  that  the  special  angles  in  the 
pyramidal  formation  have  a similar  origin — although  he  leaves  that 
“ quite  apart,”  and  does  not  discuss  it. 

It  would  not  seem  that  “ W.  H.  K.”  is  practically  acquainted 
with  the  inside  of  a bee-hive,  nor  with  the  actual  way  in  which 
a honeycomb  is  constructed.  It  may  be  true  that  round  bodies 
of  soft  material,  placed  together  in  quantity,  either  by  expansion 
or  by  pressure  on  one  another,  will  fill  up  the  interstices  in  some 
such  shape  as  the  hexagonal.  And  hence  modern  agnostic  writers, 
ever  ready  to  ascribe  a mental  process  to  the  bee  which  is  above 
instinct,  suppose  that  originally  the  bees  filled  round  tubes  with 
their  honey ; but  observing  the  result  of  mechanical  laws,  and 
being  scientific  experts,  they  adopted  the  hexagonal  form  as 
being  more  advantageous  for  their  purpose. 

Whether  an  instinct  may  develop  in  the  bee,  which  is  not 
primitive,  I do  not  know.  But  this  much  is  certain — there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  hexagonal  form  being  caused  by  pressure  or 
expansion  of  the  honey  at  the  present  day. 

Anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  bee  forms 
her  honcy-comb,  would  suppose  from  the  reading  of 
“ W.  H.  K.’s  ” paragraph  that  she  makes  a tube-form  hole  in 
the  wax,  fills  it  with  honey,  and  closes  it  over  with  the  pyramids 
(“  the  pyramids  closing  the  cells  ”)  ; whereas  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  cells  is  quite  the  contrary. 

The  pyramidal  portion  is  made  first — the  hexagonal  cell  is  con- 
structed on  this — afterwards  filled  with  the  nectar,  and  then 
closed  over  in  a flat  shape. 

The  bee  commences  with  the  making  of  a single  perfect  cell  in 
the  hexagonal  shape  ; another  is  joined  on  to  it,  then  another, 
the  comb  steadily  expanding  downwards  and  sideways.  Where 
does  the  mechanical  law  come  in  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  Dennett. 

Maghull,  Liverpool, 

January  5,  1919. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION— THE  ALTERNATIVE 

VOTE,  OR  P.R. 

Sir, — The  broad  facts  of  the  General  Election  have  convinced 
many  that  our  method  of  electing  Parliament  is  urgently  in  need 
of  reform.  But  there  is  still  some  confusion  of  thought  as  to 
whether  this  reform  should  be  the  alternative  vote  or  proportional 
representation.  A comparison  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  two 
different  systems,  had  they  been  at  work  in  the  recent  election, 
is  instructive. 

The  “ alternative  vote  ” involves  the  use  of  the  transferable 
vote  in  single-member  constituencies  ; it  gives  the  seat  to  the 
majority.  Proportional  representation  involves  the  use  of  the 
transferable  vote  in  constituencies  returning  several  members  ; 
it  gives  representation  to  parties  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 

The  alternative  vote  would  have  had  very  little  effect  on  the 
results.  It  would  not  have  saved  any  Liberal  ex-Minister  from 
defeat.  It  would  not  have  saved  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson.  It  would 
not  have  influenced  the  situation  in  Ireland,  for  at  most  it  would 
have  given  but  one  additional  seat  to  the  Nationalists. 

In  Great  Britain  there  were  ninety-two  seats  in  which  the 
candidates  were  returned  on  a minority  vote,  but  a very  careful 
examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  alternative  vote  might 
have  yielded  a net  gain  of  about  twenty  seats  to  anti-Coalition 
parties.  In  most  of  the  constituencies  no  change  would  have  taken 
place.  In  other  words,  in  Great  Britain  the  Coalition  majority 
of  414  would  have  been  a majority  of  about  364.  This  is  the  total 
effect,  even  when  the  calculation  is  made  on  the  generous 
assumption  that  80  per  cent.  Labour  voters  would  have  given 
second  preferences  to  Liberal  candidates,  and  that  80  per  cent,  of 
Liberal  voters  would  have  given  second  preferences  to  official 
Labour  candidates. 

In  London,  where  some  of  its  advocates  wTere  the  fiercest 
opponents  of  P.R.,  the  alternative  vote  would  have  probably 
altered  the  result  in  St.  Pancras  in  favour  of  Sir  W.  H.  Dickinson, 
but  this  is  the  only  constituency,  apart  possibly  from  Paddington 
North,  in  which  it  would  appear  that  the  alternative  vote  would 
have  made  any  change. 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  that  complete  scheme  of 
P.R.  which  was  advocated  by  the  House  of  Lords? 

First,  as  to  personnel.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Asquith 
would  have  been  returned  as  one  of  the  four  members  for  Fifeshire, 
and  that  other  leaders  of  political  thought  would  have  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  new  Parliament. 

Secondly,  as  to  i epresentation.  P.R.  would  have  made  a very 
material  change  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  Irish  question  is  not  yet 
solved,  this  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  76  contested 
scats,  Sinn  Fein  polled  495,760  votes,  or  less  than  one-half,  and 
secured  47  seats  ; the  Unionists  and  Nationalists  together  polled 
515,578  votes,  and  together  secured  29  seats.  Under  a P.R. 
system  Sinn  Fein  would  have  secured  37,  the  Unionists  22,  and 
the  Nationalists  17. 

There  were  25  uncontested  seats.  All  fell  to  Sinn  Fein.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  a quarter  of  these  would,  under  a P.R.  system,  have 
fallen  to  the  Nationalists,  this  party  would  have  gained  an  addi- 
tional six  seats.  Its  total  would  be  23. 

If  we  add  the  University  seats,  the  representation  of  Ireland 
on  a P.R.  system  would  have  been  : — Unionist,  24  ; Nationalists, 


Farris's  Altar  Candles 


GUARANTEED  GENUINE  AIR-BLEACHED  BEESWAX. 

VEGETABLE  WAX,  VOTSVE,  ETC. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  CANDLES 
AND  THE  RflOST  VARIED  SELECTION  OF 
SIZES  and  KINDS  in  the  CITY  OF  LONDON 

Vctitfe  Candles 

IN  ALL  SIZES. 

Any  quantity  immediately  dispatched. 

CANDLEMAS  ORDERS 

Charles  Farris  will  be  pleased  to  quote 
present  lov/est  prices- 


Farris's  Altar  Wine 

“ The  Pure  Juice  of  the  Grape.” 
SPECIALLY  IMPORTED  BY  CHARLES  FARRIS. 
36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

MEDIUM  DRY  or  MEDIUM  RICH. 

PI!  A 0 a R1 T 17  T s'gnod  and  sealed  by  the  Archbishop  in 
UilMIIAii  1 L.L  whose  Diocese  the  Vineyards  are  situated. 


For  Sanctuarp  Camps. 

A Pupe  Vegetable  Oil. 

Treble  Refined. 

10/6  per1  Gallon. 

Ordinary  Vegetable  Oil,  8/6  and  9/S  per  Gallon. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Floating  Wicks,  also  5 and  3-day  long  Wicks  of 
every  size  and  kind. 


‘5IRRAFIN£ 

TREBLE  REFINED  WATER-WHITE  OIL 
“ NO  SMELL,”  “NO  SMOKE,”  AND  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

(Used  exactly  as  ordinary  paraffin.) 

GIVES  A PURE,  SOFT,  and  BRILLIANT  LIGHT. 

Fop  Duplex,  Central  Draught,  and  other  Lamps. 

2/3  per  Gallon. 

10  Gallons  sent  carriage  paid  in  Drums  with  Brass  Tap. 
The  Drum  is  charged,  but  same  allowed  for  when  returned. 
Also  in  Casks,  containing  about  40  Gallons,  sent  carriage 
paid  and  Cask  free.  A Brass  Tapis  supplied  and  Cask 
tapped  for  fitting  if  required. 

Charles  Farris, 

Che  Complete  church  Fur  isber, 

71,  BISKOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

WORKS:  HELIWET  COURT,  BiSHGfSGATE. 
Warehouses  &.  Stores:  B1  & 35,  B1SK0PSGATE,  « 12,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  E.C.  8, 
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23  ; Independent  (Sir  R.  Wood),  1 ; total  non-Sinn  Fein,  48  ; Sinn 
Fein,  57.  The  problem  which  Ireland  would  have  presented  to 
the  Government,  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
would  be  different  from  that  which  is  presented  to-day. 

The  effect  in  Great  Britain  of  a P.R.  system  would  also  have 
been  of  a substantial  character.  If  of  the  uncontested  seats  it 
is  assumed  that  one-quarter  would  have  fallen  to  the  minorities, 
the  Coalition  majority  in  Great  Britain  would  probably  be  about 
114  instead  of  414.  In  making  these  calculations,  the  votes  given 
to  Coalition  Unionist,  Coalition  Liberal,  Coalition  Labour, 
National  Democratic  Party,  and  Independent  Unionist  candidates 
have  all  been  included  in  the  Coalition  total. 

Some  of  the  details  are  very  striking.  In  London,  Labour  polled 
114,275  votes  and  secured  one  seat,  whereas  the  Coalition  Unionists 
polled  347,040  and  secured  35  seats. 

In  these  days  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  being  challenged 
by  sectional  forces.  If  this  authority  is  to  be  maintained  to  the 
full,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  it  should  be  patent  to  the 
whole  nation  that  Parliament  is  fairly  representative. 

The  German  National  Assembly  is  to  be  elected  by  P.R.  German 
experience  of  the  second  ballot,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  alternative  vote,  has  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  has  been  the 
experience  of  all  other  countries  which  have  tried  the  second 
ballot.  Lord  Northcliffe,  in  his  letter  on  “ War  and  Peace,” 
said  : — “ I frankly  admit  that  the  perfect  form  of  government  does 
not  exist,  and  that  the  genius  of  Germany  may  evolve  some  form 
as  good  as,  or  even  better  than,  existing  constitutions.”  How- 
ever this  may  be,  if  we  desire  to  strengthen  our  own  Parliament, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  second 
ballot,  which  Germany  is  about  to  discard,  when  a more  perfect 
principle,  proportional  representation,  is  available. 

I shall  be  glad  to  send  explanatory  leaflets  to  all  inquirers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Humphreys, 

Secretary,  the  Proportional  Representation  Society. 

82,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  i. 

January  4,  1919. 


THE  EDUCATION  ACT  AND  CIRCULAR  1074. 

Sir, — Up  to  now  I have  seen  no  mention  in  any  Catholic 
paper  of  Circular  1074  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a regulation 
published  in  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  of  November 
28,  1918,  winding  up  all  existing  grants  to  schools  on  March  31 
next.  Under  this  regulation,  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
under  Section  44  of  the  Act,  which  was  passed  without  discussion 
by  Parliament,  all  grants,  including  the  ordinary  Parliamentary 
grant,  now  paid  to  public  elementary  schools,  will  cease  upon 
March  31,  1919,  and  no  grant  under  the  Acts,  1870-1918,  will 
become  due  after  that  date. 

What  is  the  effect  of  that  regulation,  which  is  now  the  law  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  procedure, 
after  March  3 1 Catholic  schools  will  cease  to  have  any  claim  on 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  will,  therefore,  cease  to  be  public 
elementary  schools  under  the  Acts  1870,  &c.  This  will  disqualify 
them  from  maintenance  under  the  Act  of  1902,  and  they  will 
become  private  venture  schools,  which  are  not  permitted  under 
the  Act  of  1918.  In  any  case,  if  we  suppose  that  they  will  be 
maintained  under  the  new  Act,  it  will  be  under  conditions  yet 
to  be  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  free  from  all 
restriction  in  the  matter.  I think  that  with  the  grants  will  go 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Acts  from  1870  onwards ; but,  apart 
from  that,  what  is  the  position  of  our  schools  under  the  regula- 
tion ? 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  Thompson. 

Beswick. 


CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S  LEAGUE. 

A very  pleasant  gathering  took  place  in  the  Catholic  Women’s 
League  Club-rooms,  at  116,  Victoria  Street,  last  Sunday  when, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Club  Committee,  members  of  the  London 
Executive  and  Nurses’  Guild  met  together  to  welcome  the 
Matrons-in-Chief  and  Sisters  of  the  American  and  Overseas 
Nursing  Services  to  a concert,  preceded  by  tea.  About  70  were 
present,  including  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  Spiritual 
Adviser  of  the  London  Branch  of  the  League,  and  the  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  who  represented  the  South  African  Nursing  Service. 
A delightful  programme  of  music,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Arkwright, 
included  trios  by  Miss  Ada  Stuart,  Miss  Griffiths  and  Mrs. 
Arkwright ; violin  solo,  by  Miss  A.  Stuart ; 'cello  solos,  by  Miss 
Griffiths,  recitation  by  Miss  Pearl  Reeve,  and  songs  by  Lady 
Elliot,  Miss  Freda  Mackenzie,  Miss  Legge,  Miss  Niccola  Blake, 
and  by  a member  of  the  American  Nursing  Service,  who  also 
gave  a stirring  rendering  of  “ The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

Father  ernard  Vaughan,  in  a few  eloquent  and  impressive 
words,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present  at  this  friendly 
assembly,  and  dwelt  on  the  good  the  war  had  wrought,  not  only 
by  the  Allied  victory  over  the  Hun,  but  by  drawing  together  in 
closer  unity  and  understanding  those  who  had  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  knitting  up  the  varied  elements  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  cementing  the  ties  which  bound  us  to  our  Allies. 

An  excellent  tea  was  provided  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Bradley,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  Club,  and 
what  was  described  by  guests  and  hostesses  alike  as  a most 
enjoyable  afternoon  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  singing  of 
“ God  Save  the  King.” 


ET  CETERA 


Second-Lieut.  Gerald  Francis  Hook,  8th  Border  Regi- 
ment, who  had  been  posted  as  missing  since  April  12,  is  now 
known  to  have  been  killed  on  that  day.  The  elder  son  of 
Mr.  George  Hook,  of  Barrowgate  Road,  Chiswick,  he  was 
educated  at  St.  Benedict’s,  Ealing,  and  had  attained  a good 
position  in  a City  shipping  house  when,  early  in  1916,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards.  He  was  sent  to  France 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  following  January 
returned  to  England  to  take  up  a commission.  Gazetted  to 
the  Border  Regiment,  he  returned  to  the  Western  front  on 
October  30,  1917.  All  that  was  known  of  him,  until  a few 
days  ago,  was  that  on  the  morning  of  April  12  what  was 
left  of  the  company  was  almost  surrounded,  and  that  he  and 
the  other  remaining  officer  had  determined  to  fall  back.  It 
has  now  been  learned  that  he  was  killed  by  a shell  which 
left  scarcely  a man  to  tell  the  tale.  He  was  thirty  years  of 
age.  A chaplain,  in  a letter  to  his  mother  on  April  30,  says  : 
“ He  was  a splendid  officer  and  a very  good  Catholic;  he 
always  marched  the  Catholics  of  the  battalion  to  church  on 
Sundays,  and  was  very  regular  at  his  duties.  I miss  him  a 
great  deal.”  

Among  the  recipients  of  the  new  Army  honours  we 
welcome  the  names  of  a number  of  Catholic  chaplains.  For 
services  with  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  in  Palestine 
Father  Felix  Couturier,  O.P.,  M.C.  (of  Woodchester  Priory), 
has  the  O.B.E.,  awarded  also  to  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Purdie 
(St.  Edmund’s  House,  Cambridge)  for  services  with  the 
Salonica  Force,  and  to  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Rev.  Wolstan  T. 
Workman,  O.F.M.,  M.C.,  of  the  Canadian  Chaplains’ 
Service,  for  home  services  in  connection  with  the  war.  A 
Bar  to  the  Military  Cross  has  been  won  by  the  Rev.  J.  O’R. 
Browne,  M.C.  (of  St.  Bede’s  College,  Manchester).  To  the 
Rev.  Matthew  T.  Ingram,  S.J.,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Leonard 
(diocese  of  Westminster),  the  Rev.  Daniel  F.  Roche  (diocese 
of  Westminster),  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dolan,  who  belongs  to 
an  Irish  diocese,  the  Military  Cross  is  awarded.  A naval 
chaplain,  Father  Alexius  Calderbank,  O.S.F.C.,  has  the 
Croix  de  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 


Major  Charles  J.  Vaughan,  R.E.,  S.R.,  and  Temp.  Major 
Philip  Cahill  Sheridan,  R.E.,  have  received  the  O.B.E. 
for  services  in  Italy.  Lieut-Colonel  Michael  Boyle,  M.B., 
R.A.M.C.,  has  the  same  decoration  for  services  with  the 
Salonica  Force,  while  Captain  Charles  Alison  Murray, 
R.A.V.C.,  and  Captain  W.  E.  Euler,  M.C.,  R.E.,  are 
promoted  to  brevet-major. 


Major-General  Sir  E.  S.  Bulfin,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  who 
commanded  the  Twenty-first  Corps  during  the  decisive 
advance  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  has  been  promoted  to 
lieutenant-general.  Other  Palestine  rewards  include  : — 

Coyle,  Lt.  (A./Capt.)  James  Patrick,  2/21  Bn.  London  Regt. — 
Mil.  Cross. 

McEnroy,  Capt.  P.,  M.C.,  1 Leinster  Regt. — D.S.O. 

Merry,  Capt.  Edgar  James,  5 Welsh  Regt.,  T.F. — M.B.E. 
Marwood,  2-Lt.  C.,  301  Batty.,  R.F.A.,  T.F. — Mil.  Cross. 
Smith,  T.  Major  Vincent,  R.A.S.C. — O.B.E. 

Synnott,  T.  Lt.-Col.  Perceval  J.  L,  Special  List — O.B.E. 


We  give  a further  list,  continued  from  last  week,  of 
honours  and  promotions  gazetted  at  the  New  Year 

Ai.len,  Bt.  Lt.-Col.  Reginald  Seymour,  Hampshire  Regt. — D.S.O. 
Aherne,  T.  Capt.  Robert  J.,  R.A.M.C.,  attd.  9 N.  Staffs  R. — 
Mil.  Cross. 


The  Church  is  the  natural  sane  uary  of  family  memories, 
and  there  is  no  more  beautiful  or  lasting  memorial  than  a 


Stamefc  (Blass  Window, 


Our  designs  are  distinctive  comoositions,  and  our 
craftsmanship  ab*  lutely  permanent-  Advice  and 
suggestions  willingly  submitted  without  fee  or  obliga- 
tion. Correspondence  solicited- 

CITY  GLASS  CO.  23,  ^Mansions, 
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WOOLWICH  ::  SANDHURST  ::  INDIAN  ARMY 

NAVY  (Special  Entry) 

Wimbledon  C 

Recent  Successes : 

Oil 

ege 

s.m.  19 

Mr.  F.  Lloyd 

(Navy,  Special  Entry) 

(1918) 

1st  place 

Mr.  A.  Dolan 

(Navy,  Special  Entry) 

(1918) 

5th  place 

Mr.  J.  Ennis.... 

(Indian  Army) 

(1916) 

10th  place 

Mr.  G.  Griffin 

(Indian  Army) 

(1916) 

I 3th  place 

Mr  W.  Anderson  .... 

(Woolwich) 

(1915) 

1 6 h place 

Mr.  K.  Goddard 

(Sandhurst) 

(1914) 

1 8th  place 

Mr.  J.  Healy 

(Indian  Army) 

(1916) 

19th  place 

Mr.  C.  Hamilton 

(Woolwich) 

(1917) 

20th  place 

Mr.  O.  Owen 

(Woolwich) 

(1917) 

21st  place 

Mr.  B.  Meyer 

(Indian  Army) 

(1916) 

J 26th  place 

Mr.  G.  Clough 

(Indian  Army) 

(1918) 

26th  place 

Mr.  G.  Rogers 

(Woolwich) 

(1917) 

29th  place 

Mr.  E.  Ward 

(Woolwich) 

(1915) 

31st  place 

Mr.  M.  Sydney  Smith  (Sandhurst) 

Further  Successes  during  the  War 

(1918) 

• 

• 

32nd  place 

WOOLWICH  53rd, 

54th  (twice),  71st,  80th,  85th,  91st,  I 35th, 

136th. 

SANDHURST  36th, 

43rd,  45th,  53rd,  55th,  61st, 

7 1 st  (twice 

),  75th,  78th,  98th, 

100th, 

INDIAN  ARMY  32nd, 

103rd,  106th,  120th,  167th,  168th,  190th, 
37th,  43rd,  52nd,  59th,  61st,  73rd. 

225th,  277th,  299th. 

For  particulars 

apply  to  the  Rev.  A.  CHICHESTER, 

S.J. 

nr  tt  t? 

DUBLIN 

REVIEW 

Single  Copy,  6/6.  Yearly,  2!J-  post  free. 

CONTENTS  of  the  Number  for 
JANUARY— FEBRUARY— MARCH,  1919. 

LETTERS  OF  CARDINAL  WISEMAN. 

With  a commentary  bv  Cardinal  Gasquet. 
ADVANCE,  INDIA  ! 

By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Canon  William  Barry. 

THE  GNOSTIC  WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 

By  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J. 

CHAPLAINS  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Father  Whitefocrd.  By  the  Rev.  H.  E.  G.  Rope. 
The  Battle  of  Yprf.s.  By  the  late  Father  William 
Doyle,  S J. 

Father  Monteith.  By  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J. 
Faiher  Laurence  O’Dea.  By  the  Baroness  Went- 
worth. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

By  J.  G.  Snead-Cox. 

TO  CONSCRIPTS.  By  Alice  Meynell. 

BOOKS  REVIEWED: 

Humphrey  Desmond's  Whv  God  Loves  the  Irish  / Francis 
Hacketl’s  Deland  ; A Public  Schoolboy’s  Idols  and  Idylls  ; 
T.  F.  Po"  ys’s  Soliloquies  of  a Hermit  ; Spillane’s  Life  of 
Father  Rensselaer  ; The  Cup  of  Bliss  and  Other  Poems  ; 
Les  TImoins  du  Renouveau  Catholiqu-  ; T.  K.  Smith's 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsy  vania  ; Archbishop  Mundelein’s 
Two  Crowded  Years  ; A S'ho/ar's  Letters  from  the  Front ; 
Miss  Mackenzie’s  The  Station  Platform  ; Father  Demp- 
sey's The  Delphic  Grade;  Mr.  Royds’  Beasts,  Birds  and 
Bees  of  Virgil  and  Virgit  and  Isaiah  ; Mr.  Jackson's  The 
Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

BURNS  & OATES,  LIMITED 

28,  ORCHARD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  1 


POLISH  RELIEF  FUND, 

HISTORY  has  WRITTEN 
in 

LETTERS  of  GOLD 
what 

Christianity  and  European 
Civilisation  owe 

TO  POLAND 

THE'  POPE  thus  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
MGR.  KAKOWSKI,  to  expresshis  affection 
for  the  NOBLE  POLISH  NATION. 


The  DAWN  of 
the 

RESURRECTION 

of 

POLAND 

is  now  finally  breaking. 

HELP  is  urgently  needed  for  the  Polish  people, 
whose  hour  of  freedom  is  at  hand. 

DON  ATIONS,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  Miss  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA, 
C.B  E.,  Hon.  Secretary,  24a,  Regent  Street 
(Piccadilly  Circus),  S.W.  r. 
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Baxter,  Acting  Major  G.  W.,  R.F.A.  (Ratcliffe  College) — Mil. 
Cross. 

Burton,  Lt.  (A.-Capt.)  Philip  Augustine,  R.F.A. , S.R. — Mil. 
Cross. 

Chisholm,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Can.  A.M.C. — C.M.G. 

Cranstoun,  Major  Chas.  J.  Edmonstoune,  Lanark  Yeom.  and 
6 Gordon  Heirs. — D.S.O. 

De  Stacpoole,  Capt.  E.  H.  M.,  Leinster  Regt. — Mil.  Cross. 
Duff,  Major  and  Qmr.  J.  C.,  late  R.M.C. — Lt.-Col. 

Gartlan,  Bt. -Major  Gerald  Ian,  M.C.,  R.  Irish  Rif. — D.S.O. 
Gorman,  Capt.  and  Qmr.  J.  T.,  Conn.  Rgrs. — Major. 

Hennessy,  Major  P.,  M.C.,  Can.  A.S.C. — D.S.O. 

Kane,  the  late  Lt.-Col.  Robt.  R.  G.,  1 R.M.F. — Bar  to  D.S.O. 
Leahy,  Bt.  Major  Thomas  J.,  M.C.,  R.  Dub.  Fus. — D.S.O. 
Macdonogh,  Major-Gen.  Sir  G.  M.  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C..B. — Lieut. - 
General. 

Mallins,  Lt.-Col.  John  Robt.,  M.B.,  late  R. A.M.C. — O.B.E- 
O’Connor,  Capt.  A.  P.,  R. A.M.C.,  11  Field  Ambce. — Mil.  Cross. 
O’Kelly,  T.  Capt.  E.  J.,  Gen.  List — M.B.E. 

O’Neill,  Col.  Eugene  Joseph,  D.S.O.,  N.Z.M.C. — C.M.G. 
O’Reilly,  Lt.-Col.  Patk.  Stanislaus,  C.M.G.,  R. A.M.C. — Bt.-Col. 
Sheil,  Capt.  Leonard  James,  M.B.,  R. A.M.C. — M.C. 

Synnott,  Major  Wilfrid  Thos.,  D.S.O.,  r.p.,  late  R.G.A. — Bt. 
Lt.-Col. 


The  full  list  of  honours  won  by  Catholic  chaplains  in  the 
Canadian  Corps  and  Cavalry  Brigade  for  valour  in  the  field 
stood  on  January  1 as  follows  : — 

Madden,  Major  (Rev.)  Ambrose,  O.M.I.  (Vancouver,  B.C.). — 
D.S.O.  and  M.C. 

French,  Lt.-Col.  (Rev.)  F.  L.  (Renfrew,  Ont.). — D.S.O. 

Murray,  Captain  (Rev.)  W.  L.  (Pembroke  diocese). — Bar  to  M.C. 
Workman,  Lt.-Col.  (Rev.)  W.  T.,  O.F.M.  (Montreal  Franciscan 
Friary) — M.C. 

Fortier,  Major  (Rev.)  J.  A.,  O.M.I.  (Quebec) — M.C. 

Tompkins,  Major  (Rev.)  M.  N.  (Antigonish  University) — M.C. 
McCarthy,  Major  (Rev.)  T.  (London  diocese) — M.C. 
McGillivray,  Major  (Rev.)  R.  C.  (Antigonish  diocese) — M.C. 
MacDonell,  Captain  (Rev.)  R.  A.,  O.S.B.  (Vancouver  Island) — 
M.C. 

MacDonald,  Captain  (Rev.)  E.  J.  (Antigonish  diocese)— M.C. 
Fallon,  Captain  (Rev.)  C.  A.,  O.M.I.  (formerly  of  Kingston,  but 
now  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.)— M.C. 

Letang,  Captain  (Rev.)  H.  E.  (Pembroke  diocese) — Mentioned  in 
Dispatches. 

Lockary,  Captain  (Rev.)  F.  M.  (St.  John  diocese) — Mentioned  in 
Dispatches. 

Major  (Rev.)  P.  H.  M.  Casgrain,  Quebec  diocese,  obtained 
the  C.M.G.  while  a Staff  officer  at  the  War  Office,  and 
Captain  (Rev.)  A.  Beausoleil,  Calgary  diocese,  won  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  while  an  acting  chaplain  in  the  French 
Army. 


OBITUARY 


THE  REV.  JAMES  F.  DOWNES. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  F.  Downes, 
of  10,  Yarrell  Mansions,  Queen’s  Club  Gardens,  West  Kensington, 
which  took  place  on  Monday,  January  6.  He  had  been  stricken 
with  a seizure  four  days  before,  from  which  he  never  recovered 
consciousness.  Father  Downes,  who  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Leeds,  in  which  he  was  well  known  for  his  devoted  work  in 
Bradford,  Leeds,  &c.,  and  especially  for  his  early  initiation  of 
rescue  work  in  Leeds,  was  compelled  to  retire  from  active  labour 
some  fourteen  years  ago.  He  came  to  London,  and  was  greatly 
respected  at  St.  Thomas’s,  Fulham,  where  he  said  Mass  regularly, 
and  where  his  Requiem  was  sung  before  the  interment  at  Kensal 
Green  on  Friday.  He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age.  Father 
Downes  was  well  known  as  an  accomplished  musician  and  ; 
composer. — R.I.P. 


BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

The  directors  of  the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank, 
Ltd.,  report  that  the  net  profits  of  the  combined  institutions  for 
the  year  ending  December  31  last,  after  making  provision  for  all 
bad  and  doubtful  debts,  amount  to  2,700,330,  which,  with 
^)733>785  brought  forward,  makes  .£3,434,115  for  appropriation 
as  follows  — For  payment  of  dividends  for  the  year  1918  at  the 
rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum-,-  less  income  tax,  £919,885  ; for 
payment  of  salaries  and  bonus  to  members  of  the  staff  who  are 
engaged  with  His  Majesty’s  Forces,  and  bonus  to  other  members 
cf  the  staff,  £489,132  ; to  reserve  funds  for  future  contingencies, 
£600,000;  to  bank  premises  redemption  fund,  £100,000;  to! 
officers’  pension  fund,  ,£100,000  ; to  staff  widows’  fund,  .£50,000;  j 
to  reserve  fund,  ,£500,000;  and  to  carry  forward,  £675,098.  The 
dividend  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  was  at 
the  same  rate  for  1917,  with  appropriations  of  £804,519,  and 
carry-forward  £733.785- 

The  directors  of  the  London  County  Westminster  and  Parr’s  j 
Bank,  Ltd.,  have  declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  past  I 
half-year  (less  income  tax),  making  a total  distribution  of  20  per  \ 
cent,  for  the  year  1918.  i 


A Frank  Letter 
from  aU.S.  Soldier 


“ I find  Sanatogen  wonderful  for  build- 
ing up  a run-down  system” — writes  Lieut. - 
General  Young  (U.S.  Army),  and  he  adds — 
“ I can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  those 
who  may  be  suffering  from  fatigue  and 
nervousness.” 

Look  once  more  at  the  writer  01  this 
letter  — keen,  fearless,  sincere  to  the  back- 
bone— the  type  of  man  whose  word  you 
can  trust. 

Then  ask  yourself,  can  you  afford  to  ignore  a recom- 
mendation so  honestly  given  — so  forceful  and  convincing 
— so  applicable  to  all  of  us  in  this  country,  who,  after 
more  than  four  years  of  war,  are  still  run-down,  fatigued, 
and  nervous  ? 

Buy  a tin  of  genuine  Sanatogen  as  soon  as  your  chemist 
can  spare  you  one.  Made  from  perfectly  phosphorised 
milk-protein  {/. tot  whole  milk),  it  is  indeed  a wonderful 
body-builder  and  nerve  tonic ; and  costs  you  only  2id.  per 
dose  — 2/3  to  10/9  per  tin. 

SANATOGEN 

GENATOSAN,  LTD.  (British  Purchasers  of  Sanatogen  Co.) 
12,  Chenies  St.,  London,  W.C.  1 (Chairman : The  Viscountess  Rhondda) 

Note  : Sanatogen  will  later  on  be  re-named  Genatosan — genuine 

Sanatogen  — to  distinguish  it  from  inferior  substitutes. 
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ACROSS  ASIA  MINOR  AS  A PRISONER. 

( Continued  from  p.  12.) 

We  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  next  packed  in  the 
serai,  and  trying  to  buy  food  at  reasonable  rates,  but  here 
as  elsewhere  our  guards  had  ordered  the  Arabs  to  double 
the  prices,  so  that  they  themselves  might  take  the  balance. 
At  7 p.m.  on  June  6 we  started  on  the  second  stage  of  the 
journey.  The  road  led  over  a succession  of  barren  hills, 
looking  particularly  lifeless  in  the  moonlight.  We  were 
all  very  stiff  and  sore.  We  had  picked  up  some  Tommies 
at  Tekrit,  among  them  two  lads  of  my  own  regiment.  I 
carried  their  kits  for  them  on  my  donkey,  and  in  exchange 
they  urged  the  brute  on  with  sticks.  We  halted  from  one 
to  five  in  the  morning,  and  then,  after  catching  our  donkeys, 
resumed  our  march.  I had  had  a fresh  donkey  issued  to 
me  by  one  of  our  party,  now  appointed  “ Transport  Officer.” 

It  was  owned  by  an  old  Arab  named  Yosef,  who  had  several 
others  in  the  party,  and  had  come  along  to  look  after  them. 
In  return  for  a medijeh,  he  promised  to  see  that  I had  the 
same  animal  till  we  reached  Mosul,  and  he  kept  his  word. 
At  9 a.m.  we  halted  for  the  day  at  Khan  Khernina,  a spot 
on  a canal  of  the  Tigris.  There  was  some  low  scrub,  and 
on  this  we  rigged  up  blankets  and  lay  beneath  them  panting 
in  the  heat.  I watched  the  pied  kingfishers  and  terns  flying 
over  the  canal,  and  I think  the  sight  made  one  feel  cooler. 
Father  Mullan,  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  Kut  force, 
became  very  ill,  and  we  were  anxious  about  him  all  day, 
but  he  grew  better  towards  evening. 

Again  we  travelled  all  night  over  the  desert,  a sorry,  tired 
crew.  The  Great  Bear  seemed  very  slow  in  swinging  round 
the  Pole  Star,  but  morning  came  at  last,  and  as  it  was 
growing  hot  we  halted  at  Shoremieh,  a police  port  on  the 
river,  and  rigging  up  a blanket  shelter  we  spent  another 
broiling  day  beneath  it.  There  was  little  food  to  be 
obtained;  dates,  yaghaut  (curds)  and  chaupattis  (unleavened 
bread),  being  the  only  food  obtainable,  and  then  both  scarce 
and  dear. 

That  evening  we  started  on  a long  march  of  forty-seven 
miles,  to  be  completed  in  twenty-four  hours.  I was  very 
tired  even  at  the  outset,  and  fell  asleep  during  the  five- 
minute  halts  we  had  every  two  hours.  But  one  was  soon 
awakened  by  the  Arab  yells  of  “ Yallah  ” (lit.  “ O God,” 
but  used  to  mean  “ Go  on,”  “ Hurry  up  ”).  How  we  got 
to  loathe  the  word  1 We  had  to  cross  a series  of  steep 
nullahs,  which  caused  much  difficulty  and  confusion  in  the 
darkness.  I was  so  tired  I did  not  care  much  what  hap- 
pened, and  my  donkey  was  obviously  in  much  the  same 
state  of  mind.  However,  we  got  along  somehow.  We 
halted  as  usual  from  one  to  five  in  the  morning  on  a low 
hill,  in  which  there  was  a spring  of  clear  but  bitter  mineral 
water,  coming  up  out  of  marble  rock.  The  Turks  would 
not  touch  the  water,  saying  it  was  bad,  but  we  found  it 
cool  and  good,  though  aperient.  We  pushed  on  during  the 
morning,  and  at  n a.m.  halted  at  a second  mineral  stream 
and  fought  the  Arabs  to  get  a drink  from  it.  Then  we 
lay  for  two  hours  in  the  blazing  midday  sun  without  shelter. 
It  was  a bad  time. 

That  afternoon  we  marched  over  more  barren  hills, 
destitute  of  either  animal  life  or  vegetation.  A sandstorm 
got  up  and  added  to  our  misery.  It  also  blew  away  the 
last  shreds  of  most  of  our  tempers.  Riding  into  the  teeth 
of  a sandstorm  on  a tired  donkey  when  you  are  “ done  ” 
yourself  would  try  most  people.  Towards  evening  we 
descended  once  more  to  the  Tigris  and  saw  Khalat  Shergat 
lying  before  us.  This  is  the  site  of  the  first  Assyrian  capital, 
Asshar,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  much  excavation  by 
German  archaeologists  before  the  war.  Now  the  place  is 
full  of  square  holes,  perhaps  twenty  yards  square  and  as 
many  deep.  While  passing  one  of  these  holes,  a sudden 
gust  from  the  dust  storm  caught  my  donkey  and  me  broad- 
side on.  The  donkey  staggered,  and  I was  blown  right  off, 
and  should  have  gone  over  the  edge  into  the  pit,  had  not 
a Tommy  walking  behind  promptly  pulled  me  back.  This 
was  about  the  last  straw,  and  I staggered  into  the  serai, 
or  perhaps  I should  say  khan,  for  it  was  a roofed  house 
with  rooms,  dead  beat,  and  more  or  less  delirious.  It  had 
been  a bad  day,  and  even  the  fittest  among  us  felt  “ fed  up.” 

We  stayed  at  Shergat  two  days,  including  Whit  Sunday, 
and  on  June  11  we  set  out  again  through  a great  level  plain 
which  began  to  show  signs  of  cultivation.  We  made  our 
night  halt  near  an  unhealthy  looking  marsh  in  the  desert, 
and  in  the  morning  reached  Gyara  at  9 a.m.  This  spot 
is  a police  port,  near  which  stands  a factory  of  some  sort, 

I think.  We  spent  an  unpleasant  day  in  the  sun,  and  went 
on  again  in  the  evening  through  another  sandstorm,  even 
worse  than  the  last.  Naturally,  too,  it  was  right  in  our 
teeth. 

Next  morning  we  reached  Hammam  Ali,  where  there  are 
famous  hot  sulphur  springs.  Hundreds  of  storks  paraded 
the  fields  round  the  town  or  flapped  slowly  overhead.  There  ' 
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A Great  Cardinal 

once  said  at  a public  meeting  “ I 
would  ask  for  the  Catholic  Social 
Guild  a whole-hearted  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  through- 
out the  country,  whatever  their 
social  position  or  political  views 
may  be,  . . . as  it  is  engaged 

in  pioneer  work.” 

We  feel  that  we  have  your  sym- 
pathy, but  of  what  practical  use  is 
it  to  the  movement  ? We  respect- 
fully  request  your  material  help. 


If  50,000 

people  will  each  give  a practical 
exposition  of  their  sympathy  and 
subscribe  one  shilling  to  our 


Fund 

we  shall  be  afforded  our  first  real 
opportunity  to  impress  the  saving 
principles  of  Catholic  Social  reform 
upon  the  mind  of  the  country.  DO 
NOT  DELAY  ! Send  your  shilling 
at  once  to 

Mr.  G.  C.  KING,  Hon.  Treas., 

1,  Victoria  Street, 

London,  S.W.  1. 
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MOTEL 

REMBRANDT 

opposite  the 

BRGMPTON  ORATORY 

The  Rembrandt  arranges  for 

SPECIAL  MAIGRE  FARE 

On  Fridays  and  other  days  of  abstinence. 

The  Hotel  has  a number  of 
self-enclosed  PRIVATE  SUITES 
from  4 to  6 rooms  with  Bath  Room. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Bedroom. 

MODERATE  TARIFF 
INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  16/6  per  day. 

All  Public  Rooms  and  Corridors 
are  Steam  Heated  to  maintain  an 
equable  and  pleasant  temperature. 

The  Hotel  Rembrandt  is  under  the  same  management  at 

HOTEL  VANDYKE,  Cromwell  Road. 
HOTEL  RUBENS,  Buckingham  Palace  Rd. 

HOTEL  REMBRANDT 

Thurloe  Place,  South  Kensington. 

Telegram!  : “CHOICEST,"  LONDON.  Ph*ne  : 4300  Kensington 

( 4 Line!  ). 
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was  a bazaar  here,  and  we  managed  to  buy  some  food — 
raisins,  dates,  &c.  We  camped  by  the  river,  but  found  the 
smell  from  the  sulphur  springs  abominable,  and  the  water 
tasted  worse. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  14  we  set  out  on  our  last 
day’s  march  into  Mosul.  The  land  was  becoming  much 
more  cultivated,  and  there  was  even  the  semblance  of  a 
road,  and  modern  bridges  already  in  ruins,  thanks  to 
Turkish  jerry-building.  We  topped  a rise,  and  saw  Mosul 
lying  before  us  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Beyond 
appeared  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  town  looked 
picturesque  enough,  with  its  many  minarets,  not  gilded 
domes  and  blue-tiled  minars  here,  however,  as  in  Amara, 
Baghdad,  and  Samarra,  but  sandstone  and  leaden  roofs. 

After  a long  wait  outside  the  town,  we  were  taken  to  a 
large  building,  which  combined  the  functions  of  barracks 
and  gaol.  Crowds  of  Arab  prisoners  in  chains  clanked  about 
the  courtyard,  and  haggard  faces  peered  from  barred 
windows.  Some  of  our  men,  Tommies  and  Sepoys,  were 
here,  and  looked  more  ill  and  starved  than  any  I had  yet 
seen.  They  were  knocked  about  shamefully  by  an  Arab 
overseer  in  our  presence.  We  were  herded  into  several 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  but  were  allowed  to  go  across  the 
square  to  the  Turkish  officers’  club  for  meals.  As  the  supply 
of  food  here  was  totally  inadequate  for  our  numbers,  we 
got  permission — after  some  high  words — to  overflow  into 
two  small  restaurants  hard  by,  one  of  which  was  kept  by 
an  Italian,  and  the  food  there  was  quite  good. 

We  remained  here  some  days.  The  barracks  were 
indescribably  filthy  and  the  stench  awful.  The  town  itself 
was  purely  Oriental — not  a trace  of  European  influence  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  Arabs  and  others  were  hung  publicly 
on  most  mornings  in  the  square,  as  they  have  been  since 
the  days  of  Haman.  The  bazaars  were  very  narrow  and 
dark,  crowded  with  Arabs  and  Kurds,  but  no  Europeans 
were  to  be  seen.  The  shops  contained  only  Oriental 
merchandise,  and  in  the  streets  the  sherbet  sellers  sold  their 
cooling  drinks. 

Two  of  the  mosques  are  said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  built 
over  the  remains  of  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Jonah,  but 
Mohammedan  tradition  alone  is  hardly  to  be  accepted  as 
evidence. 

We  got  a little  packet  here — 557  piastres — all  in  paper 
money,  and  were  allowed  to  write  a postcard  home.  We 
heard  many  rumours,  including  one  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Kitchener  and  another  of  the  German  naval  “ victory  ” of 
Jutland.  We  believed  neither. 

We  left  Mosul  on  June  20,  and  were  glad  to  go,  both  to 
get  away  from  the  stinking  gaol  and  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  stone-built  city,  and  also  because  we  were  told  that 
all  the  bad  part  of  the  journey  was  over,  and  our  future 
course  lay  through  pleasant  places  1 

The  transport  provided  for  us  consisted  of  young 
untrained  camels,  donkeys  almost  too  small  to  ride,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  national  Turkish  carts— the  araba,  a small 
four-wheeded  waggon,  innocent  of  both  springs  and  brake. 
To  a spectator  the  loading  of  baggage  must  have  been  an 
amusing  sight;  neither  our  orderlies  nor  ourselves  were 
expert  camel  drivers,  and  when,  after  much  difficulty,  we 
had  got  the  beast  down  and  loaded  him,  he  would  dart  off 
and  career  round  the  square  till  he  had  succeeded  in  shed- 
ding every  bit  of  his  load.  Then  camel  and  kit  had  to  be 
collected  and  the  weary  business  of  loading  begun  again. 

At  last  towards  evening  we  got  away  and  travelled  all 
night.  Things  were  enlivened  by  runaway  camels  and 
violent  collisions.  Towards  morning  some  of  us  reached 
our  halting  place  at  Hogna,  but  a great  many  of  our  party 
took  a wrong  road  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  arrive  till  four 
or  five  hours  later. 

When  we  prepared  to  start  again  that  afternoon,  we 
found  that  100  out  of  the  218  donkeys  were  missing.  They 
had  been  taken  home  secretly  by  their  owners,  who  had  no 
stomach  for  a long  trek  across  the  desert.  A few  camels 
were  strolling  about  on  the  horizon,  otherwise  the  camel 
transport  was  also  missing.  The  few  remaining  showed 
no  desire  to  be  caught  by  strange  Tommies,  and  hours 
elapsed  before  the  baggage  was  finally  loaded  up,  most  of 
us  having  to  walk  ourselves  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Next  morning,  after  a weary  march,  we  reached  Hanina, 
a small  Arab  village.  During  the  day  the  Caucasus 
Mountains  were  visible  on  the  north-west  horizon.  In  the 
village  a man  of  the  Norfolk  Regiment,  who  had  been  left 
behind  sick  by  the  party  ahead  of  us,  was  found  by  our 
men  in  a cave,  dying  of  starvation  and  without  water  or 
attention  of  any  kind.  That  night  was  another  bad  one, 
and  when  at  length  we  stumbled  into  the  police  post  of 
Aiomat,  we  were  greeted  by  the  news  that  our  next  march 
would  be  a waterless  one  of  over  thirty-five  miles.  Many 
more  donkeys  vanished  that  day,  mine  amongst  them,  and 
I fully  expected  to  have  to  leave  my  baggage  behind.  The 


last  of  the  camels  had  long  since  departed  whither  they 
listed  across  the  desert.  I felt  very  “ fed  up  ” indeed  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  my  kit,  and  not  too  sanguine  of  my  ability 
to  do  thirty-five  miles — it  proved  in  reality  to  be  more — 
on  foot.  In  the  end,  however,  I got  a baggage  animal, 
Subadar-Major  Kitab  Gul  turning  up  with  one  for  me  as 
usual  in  the  nick  of  time. 

I think  that  to  most  of  us  that  night  and  the  following 
day’s  march  was  about  the  worst  experience  of  our  lives, 
at  any  rate  it  was  of  mine.  We  marched  on  from  5 p.m. 
to  2 a.m.  the  next  morning,  but  during  the  night,  as  I 
staggered  along,  a Turkish  soldier — one  of  our  guards — 
came  up  and  offered  me  his  mule.  I rode  this  animal  for 
an  hour,  when  he  came  for  it  again.  On  alighting,  I offered 
him  a medijieh,  but  to  my  surprise  the  money  was  refused. 

1 think  this  was  the  one  really  kindly  act — i.e.,  one  without 
thought  of  recompense — that  I have  ever  seen  a Turk 
perform.  The  hour’s  ride  had  done  me  a great  deal  of  good, 
and  I marched  on  somewhat  refreshed  till  we  halted  at 

2 a.m.  in  the  open  desert.  We  dared  not  drink  from  our 
water  bottles  that  night,  as  we  knew  we  should  need  all 
we  had  on  the  following  morning. 

We  started  afresh  at  5 a.m.  and  marched  on  under  a 
cruel  sun  and  without  water  until  noon,  when  we  came 
to  a muddy  hole  in  the  ground.  In  the  middle  of  this  was 
some  mud  more  liquid  than  the  rest,  and  we  drank  eagerly 
of  it.  Two  hours  later  we  reached  our  halting  place,  Demir 
Kapo  (Iron  Gates),  where  a beautiful  brook  of  sweet  water 
ran  between  willow-clad  banks.  Here  we  drank  and  bathed 
and  rested,  thankful  that  we  had  got  through  the  march 
as  well  as  we  had.  Some  enthusiastic  anglers  began  to  fish 
in  the  stream  with  the  best  improvised  tackle  they  could 
find,  and  drew  out  incredible  numbers  of  really  good  fish. 
A magnificent  osprey  circled  overhead. 

We  were  all  so  done  up  that  it  took  us  two  days  to  do 
the  remaining  twenty-eight  miles  into  Nisiben.  I had 
developed  a sore  foot,  and  had  to  bribe  the  chouse  (sergeant) 
to  give  me  a lift  on  his  cart,  the  last  hour  into  the  town, 
by  the  gift  of  a razor. 

Nisiben  (the  Nisibis  of  history)  is  now  but  an  Arab  village 
with  a small  bazaar.  We  halted  beside  an  old  stone  bridge 
and  found  plenty  of  real  watercress — an  unexpected  treat! 
We  bought  here  quite  a good  kind  of  tobacco,  like  shag, 
peculiar  to  the  place.  More  donkeys  now  vanished,  and 
we  were  left  with  some  wretchedly  poor  animals  and  five 
carts.  No  one  could  ride  now  except  the  very  sick. 

We  took  four  days  to  march  from  Nisiben  to  Ras-al-Ain, 
at  that  time  the  terminus  of  the  Baghdad  Railway.  Little 
of  note  occurred  during  those  four  days.  We  saw  the 
Armenian  town  of  Mardin  perched  upon  the  hills  to  the 
right.  In  the  plain  through  which  we  passed  were  many 
Armenian  villages  bare  and  desolate,  and  dry  wells  by  the 
roadside  half  full  of  human  bones  and  skulls  suggested  the 
reason  of  their  desolation.  In  the  dry  bed  of  the  Jirjab 
river,  where  we  halted  the  day  before  reaching  Ras-al-Ain, 
there  was  said  to  have  taken  place  a few  months  earlier 
a great  massacre  of  the  Armenians  of  the  neighbourhood. 
We  met  several  battalions  and  one  or  two  batteries  on  their 
way  to  the  Persian  front.  The  country  presented  a drear, 
parched  appearance,  and  the  rolling,  barren  downs  seemed 
endless.  Numbers  of  golden  plover  were  nesting  here,  and 
were  extraordinarily  tame.  At  length  we  reached  Ras-al- 
Ain  in  the  last  stages  of  fatigue,  and  hailed  with  delight  the 
sight  of  a train  once  more. 

Several  men — Loth  British  and  Indian — had  dropped  out 
and  died  by  the  way  since  we  left  Nisiben.  Outside  the 
station  at  Ras-al-Ain  I saw  a fine-looking  Sikh  Indian 
officer  lie  dying. 

We  were  put  into  trucks  that  evening,  and  the  train 
jogged  on  all  night.  I slept  well  for  the  first  time  for  many 
a day.  Next  morning  we  changed  at  Muslamieh,  a junction 
outside  Aleppo,  when  the  majority  of  our  orderlies  were 
taken  from  us.  We  left  in  another  train  en  route  for 
, Islahie,  the  terminus  east  of  the  Anti-Taurus  Mountains. 

I The  land  here  was  more  cultivated,  and  it  was  good  to  see 
' grapes,  melons  and  olives  growing  on  the  hillside.  That 
day  we  got  no  food  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
secured  a loaf  each  of  Turkish  ration  bread. 

Islahie  is  a vile  spot.  In  the  village  itself  cholera  was 
raging,  and  we  found  some  of  our  Tommies  crowded  into 
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CORRECT  COLLEGE 

and 

SCHOOL  OUTFITS 

CHAS.  BAKER  & CO.  hold  the  Largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BOYS’  SUITS  & OVERCOATS 

and  being  actual  Manufacturers  are 
supplying  the  best  value  obtainable 

Special  School  Outfit  Catalogue  compiled  from  Inventories 
of  the  leading  Schools  sent  free  on  application. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Having  regard  to  the  shortage  of  supplies  CHAS.  BAKER  & Co. 
strongly  advise  early  purchases  of 

CLOTHING,  HOSIERY,  and  BOOTS 

TAILORING  DEPARTMENTS  ARE  OPEN  AT  EACH  BRANCH 
The  House  with  a Forty  Years'  reputation. 

Chas.  Baker  & Co.’s 

Stores,  Ltd. 

Head  Depot  and  Letter  Order  Department : 

271  to  274,  High  Holborn,  w.c.  i 

41  & 43,  Ludgate  Hill,E.C.4  27  to  33,  King  Street, 

Hammersmith,  W.  6 

7 to  9, 

Seven  Sisters  Road,  N.  7 


137  to  140, 

Tottenham  Court  Rd.,  W.  1 
256,  Edgware  Road,  W.  2 


Croydon  Branch  : — Whitgift  House,  North  End 


BOOKS  WAN  rtu.-  Kucy.  Brit.,  lnda  pape  , £20  offe.  ed  cuizon’s 
Persia.  2 vols.,  1892.  Paris  - ketch  Bo  k,  2 vols.,  1840.  Virginibus  Puer- 
esque,  r88i.  Old  Paris,  2 V Is  , 1878.  Handley  Cross,  1854.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, i4do.  Hamer  ton  s Etchers,  18S0.  Romford’s  Hounds,  1865.  Desperate 
Remedies,  3 vols.  1871  R mola,  3 vo  s,  1863.  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury, 
3 vols.  1844.  30s.  each  offered.  Libraries  or  smaller  lots  bought  for  cash. — 
HOLLAND  BROS,,  21,  John  Bright  afreet,  Birmingham. 


“ There  was  no  room  for 
Him  at  the  Inn.” 

The  Christinas  Season  reminds  us  of  the  above  reproach. 
The  same  conditions  practically  prevail  to-day  at  Leyton, 

Essex  — the  new  Diocese  of 

Brentwood.  There  is  only  a 
little  tin  church,  worn  out, 
through  which  the  winter’s  rains 
have  free  access,  in  spite  of 
frequent  patchings.  Our  poor 
people  are  making  an  effort  to 
build  a Church  for  the  Infant 
Saviour,  and  dedicate  it  to 
St.  Joseph.  There  is  already  a 
crushing  school  debt  of  ,£2,200, 
so  we  must  rely  on  God’s 
providence  and  generosity  of 
the  readers  of  The  Tablet. 
Help  us  by  sending  the  cost  of 
one  brick,  is.  If  you  can,  send  more,  and  God  will  bless 
you  a hundredfold. 

The  Bishop  op  Bbentwood  writes 

" Dear  Father  O'Neill, 

“ I am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  already  taking  in  hand  the  much 
needed  work  of  building  a new  church  for  your  populous  parish  I shall  be 
happy  to  contribute  £50  to  the  object,  and  trust  that  the  response  to  your  appeal 
may  he  sufficiently  prompt  and  generous  to  give  you  the  honour  of  completing 
the  first  new  church  in  this  new  diocese.” 

Rev.  O’Neill  C.F.,  France,  writes: — ‘‘I  enclose  £5.  Your  need  is  great. 
You  deserve  success.” 

A letter  from  Woodford  Green  : — ”,  . . In  my  present  state  of  suspended 

chroni  • insolvency,  the  enclosed  10/6  is  my  utmost  limit,  10  bricks  and  6d. 
worth  of  mortar.” 

Acknowledged  by  Fr.  W.  O’NEILL,  68,  Grange  Park  Road,  Leyton. 
Holy  Mass  is  said  every  week  for  subscribers,  daily  memento 
and  daily  prayers  of  300  children  and  community  of  nuns. 


VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  b/IEDITJIVt,  AND  RICH. 

3G/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

4-0/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Samples  ami  Certificates  Free. 
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a filthy  tent,  starving  and  dying  of  enteritis.  No  medicine, 
aid  or  help  of  any  kind  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Turks. 

Next  morning  a German  officer,  who  was  to  take  over 
command  of  the  town  in  place  of  a most  objectionable 
Turkish  bimbashi,  most  opportunely  arrived.  He  at  once 
saw  to  our  sick  men,  and  made  the  Turks  provide  sufficient 
carts  to  take  us  over  the  Anti-Taurus.  Here  let  me  say  that 
now  and  always  during  our  captivity  we  found  the  Germans 
both  kind  and  generous  to  us,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
majority  of  the  Turks.  They  were  always  pleased,  I think, 
to  meet  a white  man  in  a strange  land,  even  though  he  were 
an  enemy,  and  they  loathed  the  Turks. 

We  started  on  our  trek  across  the  mountains  that  evening 
at  7.30  p.m.  We  rode  in  the  inevitable  springless  araba, 
and  received  a bad  shaking  over  a monstrous  contortion  of 
a road.  We  halted  among  the  foothills  for  the  night,  and 
in  the  early  morning  ascended  to  the  crest.  The  view  from 
here  was  magnificent  as  we  looked  back  and  saw  valley, 
lake  and  hill  extended  below  us.  The  western  slope  was 
steep  and  picturesque,  thrilling  also  for  the  occupants  of 
springless  carts  as  they  galloped  en  masse  down  a steep, 
winding  and  execrable  road.  This  pass,  it  was  said,  had 
been  the  place  of  many  massacres  and  the  pretty  Armenian 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  empty  and  desolate. 
Next  morning  we  reached  Mamourie  and  entrained  again. 

That  day  we  pased  Adana,  skirted  Tarsus,  and  for  a 
moment  had  a fleeting  sight  of  the  Mediterranean.  After 
a night’s  rest  at  Gulek  Bogas,  we  were  taken  in  German 
motor  lorries  across  the  Taurus.  Here  the  scenery  was 
really  magnificent,  precipitous  crags,  fine  forests  of  walnut 
and  beech,  and  beyond  the  historic  and  imposing  Alician 
Gates.  In  the  middle  of  the  range  the  Germans  had  insti- 
tuted a rest  camp,  where  everything  was  run  with  all  the 
nicety  and  precision  of  German  methods.  On  the  following 
day  we  reached  Bozanthe,  where  we  again  experienced  great 
kindness  from  the  Germans,  as  we  had  also  at  Gulek  Bogas 
and  the  German  camp. 

Here  we  finally  entrained.  I need  not  weary  the  readers 
with  a description  of  our  journey,  merely  saying  that, 
passing  through  Konia,  Afiom  Kara  Hiss  and  Eshishehr, 
we  at  length  reached  Angora,  where  we  were  told  that  our 
journey  was  not  ended,  as  we  had  hoped.  Another  week’s 
trek  through  the  hills  yet  awaited  us ! 

We  were  put  into  inns  and  confined  there  closely  for  a 
week,  till  a sufficient  number  of  carts  had  been  collected 
to  take  us  to  our  destination — Kastimuni.  Our  inn-keeper 
was  a villainous-looking  Greek,  who  might  have  stepped 
straight  out  of  Anthony  Hope’s  “ Phroso.”  He  was  uni- 
formly rude,  his  food  bad  and  little  of  it,  besides  being 
uniformly  dear,  and  there  were  many — very  many — little 
strangers  in  the  beds.  We  were  glad  when  we  got  going 
again. 

We  left  Angora  on  July  23,  again  in  springless  arabas, 
four  officers  to  a cart.  Our  driver  was  a friendly  old  Turk, 
but  many  were  young  Kurdish  lads,  always  racing  their 
carts  round  dangerous  corners,  the  cause  of  frequent 
collisions,  and  very  ready  with  their  knives.  At  first  the 
road  led  through  a splendidly  fertile  valley,  where  vines, 
apples,  pears  and  quinces  grew  in  profusion ; then  along 
the  side  of  a mountain  stream  with  beetling  cliffs  above, 
and  finally  through  a dull  monotonous  plain.  We  slept 
that  night  in  Irrowell,  herded  together  in  a dirty  serai. 
The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  crossing  an  upland  plateau 
intersected  by  many  hills.  All  was  bare  and  desolate.  Then 
we  reached  Kiangheri,  a place  which  later  on  we  came  to 
know  only  too  well.  We  were  lodged  here  for  the  night 
in  a garden,  and  were  able  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  from 
the  bazaar.  The  following  day’s  trek  was  devoid  of  interest, 
but  on  the  next  we  climbed  the  pass  that  separated  us  from 
our  destination.  The  lower  slopes  were  clad  with  walnut, 
chestnut,  beech  and  hazel ; higher  up  huge  pines  alone  faced 
the  cold  of  the  upland  winters.  On  either  side  of  the  pass 
two  peaks  reared  their  snow-capped  heads.  The  air  was 
keen  and  exhilarating.  Among  the  firs  I saw  many  wood 
pigeons,  and  once  a great  black  woodpecker— -a  magnificent 
bird.  On  the  northern  side,  beside  a mountain  stream, 
dippers,  kingfishers,  and  grey  wagtails  were  to  be  seen. 
We  slept  that  night  in  an  old  water-mill  by  the  stream,  and 
next  day,  after  a short  march,  reached  'Kastimuni.  Here 
we  were  placed  in  houses  and  found  to  our  delight  beds, 
blankets  and  a certain  amount  of  furniture  prepared  for  us. 
Later  we  -were  gently  informed  that  we  had  to  pay  for  these 
“luxuries”  at  a preposterous  rate;  but  for  the  time  we 
thought  of  but  two  things — food  and  rest.  P. 


Serbian  Relief  Fund. — Queen  Alexandra  has  granted  her 
patronage  to  the  concert  to  be  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  on 
January  15  in  aid  of  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund.  Cardinal  Bourne 
and  the  French  and  Serbian  Ministers  also  appear  on  the  list  of 
patrons. 


2.-A  FRESH  START. 

We  are  always  making  fresh  starts,  asking  for  just  another 
ehanee,  building  up  our  broken  resolutions  once  again.  Gur 
whole  lives,  practically,  are  spent  in  it.  We  kneel  down  in 
the  morning  and  make  our  firm  resolve  for  the  day,  but 
nearly  always  in  the  evening,  when  we  kneel  down  or.ee 
more,  we  have  to  confess  that  we  have  failed  again.  And  so, 
1 suppose,  it  will  continue  right  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Nay,  what  better  thing  have  we  to  hope  for  than  that  God 
should  find  us  at  the  end  still  making  a fresh  start,  still 
fighting  the  good  fight  ? 

And  whilst  daily  we  beg  from  God  the  grace  of  one  more 
ehanee,  are  there  not  some  around  us  who  depend  largely 
upon  as  for  their  fresh  start  ? And  how  shall  we  fare  if  we 
deny  to  them  what  we  so  greatly  need  ourselves?  Down 
Town,  in  Rotherhithe,  on  a little  island  in  the  river,  all 
unknown  by  the  great  world  that  labours  and  surges  around, 
eight  heroic  nuns  keep  a Home  for  destitute  girls.  For  the 
last  twenty-five  years  they  have  continued  in  this  splendid 
work  of  rescuing  souls  for  God  and  of  providing  them  v. ith 
that  “ other  eh  mce.”  To  them,  each  year,  forty  or  fifty 
girls  come  that  they  may  find  in  their  Home  a refuge  and  a 
haven  from  the  only  life  that  the  world  has  to  offer  them. 
To  them  they  come  that  they  may  find  a fresh  start  away 
from  their  old  surroundings — a breathing-space,  where  they 
may  find  once  again  that  grace  without  which  no  soul  that 
comes  from  the  hand  of  God  can  ever  be  really  satisfied — 
that  they  may  be  trained  and  sent  out  to  face  life  once  more, 
but  fully  equipped,  and  on  a diiferent  footing.  Yet  the  great 
work  thajt  these  eight  nuns  so  bravely  carry  on  is  being 
crippled  by  heavy  debts.  What  was  a struggle  before  the 
war  has  now  become  almost  an  impossibility.  For  the  very 
food  a one  for  these  girls  the  nuns  have  had  to  go  into  debt 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  £100  Then  the  girls  must  be 
clothed,  and  the  place  must  be  kept  in  repair,  and  there  is, 
moreover,  a capital  debt  of  £700  to  be  faced.  Every  day,  at 
present,  must  see  fresh  debts  incurred — or  else  the  girls 
must  be  turned  away,  must  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  only 
life  that  the  world  has  to  offer  them.  Can  you  refuse  their 
appeal  for  a fresh  start  in  life  ? Will  you  see  them  turned 
back  to  the  world,  simply  through  lack  of  funds?  As  you 
hope  for  another  ehanee  yourself,  help  to  give  these  poor 
girls  a ehanee  of  mending  their  poor,  broken  lives.  It  is  so 
little  they  ask — a ehanee  to  live  as  others  live,  a ehanee  to 
undo  the  tangle  which  they  have  so  unhappily  got  into— is  it 
much  to  the  comfort  and  safety  which  you  enjoy  ? St. 
Ph  lip  Neri  used  to  say,  as  he  saw  the  criminals  lea  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  “There  go  s Philip  Neri,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God.”  And  each  one  of  us  might  have  made  an 
even  worse  tangle  of  our  lives  but  for  the  grace  of  God, had 
we  had  the  same  temptations  to  face  and  the  same  environ- 
ments. 

Oh  then,  help  to  give  these  poor  girls  a fresh  start  in  life 
Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  even  one  girl  had  be  turned  away 
to  face  the  old  life  under  the  same  circumstances  simply 
because  there  was  not  enough  money  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  train  her  Send  a donation,  however  small,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Inwood,  72,  Paradise  Street,  S.E.16;  or  to  the 
Reverend  Mother,  654,  Rotherhithe  Street,  S.E.16. 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required ; 
£2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine.  Cannon,  Supr. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

Ely  Place  : St.  Etheldreda’s.— St.  Thomas  Historical 

Society  met  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  St.  Etheldreda’s,  by 
kind  permi  ‘ion  of  the  Fathers  of  Charity,  to  study  the 
architectural  beauties  of  this  fine  thirteenth  century  church, 
to  which  members  are  at  present  devoting  their  special 
attention.  A lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Philip  Johnston, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  among  those  present  were  Prior  Gilbert 
Higgins,  C.R.L.,  Father  Aloysius  Roche,  the  Somerset  Herald- 
at-Arms  (Mr.  Everard  Green),  and  Miss  E.  M.  Franklin  (Hon. 
Sec.).  Mr.  Johnston  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  crypt  was  originally  intended  for  use  as  a church.  Many 
authorities  doubt  this  because  it  is  not  correctly  oriented, 
the  high  altar  being  placed  at  the  west  end.  The  Fathers  of 
Charity,  however,  consider  that  it  was  undoubtedly  used  as 
a chapel,  the  thirteen  deep  recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  marking  the  positions  of  the  altars  used  by  the  priests 
in  the  Bi  .hop’s  retinue,  for  whose  Masses  there  was  obviously 
no  accommodation  in  the  upper  church.  The  church  is  the 
only  part  now  remaining  of  the  old  Palace,  which  covered  a 
very'  large  area  and  had  some  very  fine  cloisters.  It  was  built 
about  1297,  the  crypt  possibly  a few  years  earlier.  It  marks 
the  transition  from  pure  thirteenth  century  work,  with  its 
lancet  windows  (of  which  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  is 
our  finest  example),  to  the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  great  east  and  west  windows  in  the  upper  church 
show  the  perfected  idea  of  this  work  ; their  capitals  are  adorned 
with  natural  foliage,  not  the  conventional  thirteenth  century 
foliage  as  seen  at  Westminster. 

The  crypt  has  been  much  altered,  but  here  can  be  seen  the 
original  stone  used,  the  calcareous  sandstone  from  Surrey,  as 
used  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  other  mediaeval  buildings, 
which  is  quite  incapable  of  resisting  the  climatic  conditions  of 
modem  London.  The  ceiling  is  the  original  woodwork,  which 
may  be  either  oak  or  chestnut,  but  the  timber  baulks  that 
supported  it  have  been  replaced  by  stone.  All  the  work  is  much 
stronger  than  it  need  necessarily  have  been  as,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  neither  material  nor  labour  needed  to  be  economised. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  church  are  the  double  aumbries 
in  the  thickness  of  the  south  wall.  They  may  have  been  simply 
cupboards  for  the  safe  keeping  of  valuables  from  fire  and  thieves. 
The  holy  water  stoup  near  the  entrance  of  the  upper  church  is 
considered  to  be  either  ancient  British  or  Roman  work,  and 
may  point  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Christian  church  on 
the  site  even  before  the  coming  of  the  English. 

Brook  Green  : Holy  Trinity. — Preaching  at  the  Holy 

Trinity  Church,  Brook  Green,  on  Sunday,  the  Very  Rev.  Bede 
Jarrett,  O.P.,  said  that  if  they  reverenced  museums  for  the 
antiquities  they  contained,  if  they  showed  palaces  for  the 
sake  of  their  architectural  beauties,  if  they  carefully  collected 
old  letters  and  relics  of  a dead  past,  surely  they  must  reverence 
much  more  the  human  body  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
character  of  God.  If  we  understood  fully  the  reverence  due 
to  the  human  body,  we  should  be  able  to  find  the  solution  to 
all  our  problems — reconstruction,  labour,  the  state  of  the 
streets,  slavery — and  all  our  difficulties  would  go.  Love, 
hate,  lust  of  power,  oppression  and  all  human  passions  were 
brought  under  control  when  we  learnt  reverence  for  every  soul 
and  every  body.  It  is  from  what  God  has  constructed,  not 
from  what  we  can  reconstruct,  that  peace  and  plenty  would 
come.  There  would  be  no  housing  problem  when  we  reverenced 
what  God  had  built,  no  overcrowding,  no  pale-faced  children, 
no  destitution.  In  reverence  for  the  body  lay  the  possibility 
of  escape  for  all  the  world. 


SOUTHWARK 

Southwark  Mission  Debts. — The  Bishop  of  Southwark  on 
Sunday  visited  two  missions  which  hitherto  formed  part  of  St. 
George’s  Cathedral  district.  At  an  earlv  Mass,  he  preached  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Cornwall  Road,  North  Lambeth,  and  in 
the  evening  addressed  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Most  Precious  Blood,  Borough.  St.  Patrick's  serves  an  area 
which  includes  " Agony  Comer,”  a rendezvous  in  Waterloo 
Road  of  aspirants  to  fame  on  the  theatre  and  the  music-hall 
stage.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  it  was  the  home  of  many 
Belgian  refugees,  and  now  that  hostilities  have  ceased,  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  mission.  To  encourage 
the  congregation  in  this  very  necessary  work,  was  the  object 
of  the  Bishop’s  visit  on  Sunday. 

Special  interest  was  attached  to  his  lordship’s  visit  to  the 
Borough  mission.  The  church  was  built  during  the  episcopate 
of  the  late  Bishop  Butt,  who  incurred  a large  debt  by  so  doing, 
in  the  hope  that  a charitable  Southwark  Catholic  would  be 
responsible  for  the  liability.  The  promise,  tentatively  given 
did  not,  unfortunately,  materialise,  and  the  mission  is  now 
burdened  with  a debt  of  £8,300.  The  Bishop,  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  mentioned  that  the  Charity  Commissioners , 


A Hopeless  State 
of  Things 

A Church  that  holds  80  persons, 

A Congregation  800  strong,  and 
Now  90,000  new  houses  are  to  be 
built  in  the  district. 

A DEBT  OF  £3,000 

This  is  Father  Walton’s  nightly  nightmare — 
1,500  people  trying  to  get  into  the  Church 
for  Mass  when  it  will  only  hold  80. 

Who  will  help  Fr.  Walton  to  sleep  at  night 
by  helping  him  to  make  provision  for  his 
people  to  hear  Mass  ? 


All  donations  to  be  sent  to — 

FATHER  WALTON, 

St.  Agnes,  Gillingham  Road,  Cricklewood,  N-W-2. 


Cancer  hospital  (Jfvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

No  Letters  ot  Recommendation  needed.  * Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers— ..  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  - -Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  -RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440,  Strand,  Lendon  W.C. 
Fred.  W.  Howell.  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 


THE  HOUSE  ©F: 


EXCLUSIVELY  CLERICAL  TAILORS 

A very  useful  Garment  for  the  present 
cold  and  unsettled  weather , our 

STORNOWAY  ULSTER 

Cut  with  generous  fullness  of  good  warm  Clerical 
Grey  material.  Double-breasted  fronts,  half-belt  *7  C / 
at  back.  Lined  throughout  with  durable  Tweed  • \ m 

All  sizes  and  fittings  sent  on  approval. 

CLERICAL  FELT  HATS 

Solid  Black  Felt,  Silk  Ribbon,  Leather  fore-  q //» 

head  lining.  All  sizes...  ...  ...  ...  0/0 

CUDDESDON  COLLARS 

Four- fold  starched  Collars  to  wear  with  stock.  “I  / 

If  ins.  deep  ...  ...  ...  ...  doz.  L\j/m 

ALL  GOODS  SENT  ON  APPRO  VAL. 

Our  New  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days  ; may  we  send  you  a copy  ? 

47  & 48,  BERNERS  ST.  (“T”  Dept.),  London,  W.  1 
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could  foreclose  on  the  property  if  the  interest  was  not  paid 
regularly.  It  would  be  a disaster  if  this  were  to  occur,  for  the 
thickly  populated  area  of  the  Borough  would  be  deprived  both 
of  church  and  elementary  schools.  He  congratulated  the 
congregation  upon  its  loyal  efforts  to  pay  the  annual  interest, 
but  the  capital  debt  could  be  cleared  only^  by  assistance 
outside  of  the  diocese. 

Aldershot  : A Chaplain’s  Jubilee. — On  the  attainment  of 
the  silver  jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  the  Rev. 
Father  Francis  O'Farrell,  C.F.,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Aldershot, 
has  received  numerous  tokens  of  the  esteem  and  affection  which 
his  character  and  services  have  deserved.  Of  25  years  in  the 
priesthood,  17  have  been  spent  at  Aldershot,  and  the  record  of  his 
work  is  a worthy  monument.  Succeeding  the  late  Father 
Reardon  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Father 
O’Farrell  found  a very  small  iron  church,  a fairly  large,  but,  in 
the  main,  a poor  congregation,  and  inadequate  schools.  The 
outlook  was  not  a particularly  happy  one,  but  the  new  priest 
was  in  no  way  daunted.  With  the  energy  and  devotion  which 
are  his  characteristics  he  set  to  work,  and  to-day  he  can  see  the 
concrete  result  of  his  labours  in  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Joseph,  opened  a few  years  ago,  the  smaller  church. dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  (which  is  the  original  iron  church  transplanted  from 
Queen’s  Road  to  Holly  Road,  North  Town),  and  in  the  greatly 
improved  and  extended  schools.  In  addition  to  these  parochial 
duties.  Father  O’Farrell  acted  as  chaplain  and  as  such  earned 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  district. 
He  is  also  an  old  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  of  the 
Education  Committee.  He  is  beloved  for  his  kindly  and  charit- 
able ways,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
jubilee  there  should  have  been  three  distinct  presentations. 
His  congregation  gave  him  a cheque,  the  present  and  past  staff 
and  pupils  of  the  schools  gave  him  a silver  tea  service,  and  his 
fellow  clergy  and  chaplains  gave  him  a gold  chalice  and  mon- 
strance. Many  tributes  were  paid  him  by  his  brethren,  the 
Chaplain  General  to  the  Forces,  Bishop  Keatinge,  saying  that 
during  the  war,  whilst  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a senior 
chaplain  he  had  shown  him  a man  and  a brother  to  every  chaplain 
in  the  Aldershot  Command.  His  house  had  been  a club  where 
the  chaplains  could  meet  and  where  hospitality  had  always  been 
a most  kindly  and  acceptable  feature. 

The  Very  ReV.  Canon  Driscoll,  a friend  from  schooldays  at 
St.  Edmund’s  and  at  Rome,  said  the  Rector  was  a man  who  was 
always  genuine  and  true,  and  from  his  own  knowledge  he  was 
able  to  say  that  his  (the  Rector’s)  present  desire  was  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  friends.  He  was  quite  sure  of  the  fact  that 
Catholic  Aldershot  owed  to  no  man  more  than  it  did  to  Father 
O’Farrell.  Father  Day  and  Father  Pinkman  also  added  their 
tributes,  which  were  re-echoed  by  representative  members  of  the 
congregation. 

In  reply  Father  O’Farrell  said  that  although  he  had  never 
conceived  an  affectionate  desire  to  come  to  Aldershot,  he  was 
now  quite  content  to  stay  there  till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  such 
was  the  affection  and  kindness  shown  him  on  all  hands. 


WAR  AND  WORDS. 

In  his  monthly  message  to  the  Catholic  F ederationist  the 
Bishop  of  Salford  thus  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  war 
on  the  introduction  of  new  words  into  our  language.  His 
lordship  writes  : — 

Like  all  wars,  it  has  certainly  left  its  impress  on  our  speech, 
only  on  a larger  scale  than  the  comparatively  smaller  wars 
which  have  preceded  it.  As  our  English  men  and  boys  have 
come  out  of  it  bearing  scars  which  will  mark  them  for  life, 
so  our  language  bears  and  will  continue  to  bear  similar  scars 
in  its  vocabulary  and  even  in  its  construction.  Take  a few 
examples. 

The  one  word  which  more  than  any  other  has  forced  its 
triumphant  way  definitely  into  our  everyday  speech — as  well 
as  into  those  of  other  nations — is  the  French  term  “ camouflage.” 
This  word — like  the  influenza  epidemic — may  be  said  to  have 
spread  and  gained  universal  citizenship  in  little  more  than 
a single  week  from  the  time  it  first  appeared  in  an  American 
telegram.  French  authorities,  like  Littre  in  his  great  dictionary, 
discuss  learnedly  its  origin.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
noticed  that  both  the  noun  and  its  corresponding  verb 
(•‘  camoufler  ”)  must  almost  certainly  be  owing  to  the  equiva- 
lent Italian  words  “ camuffo  ” and  “ camuffare,”  with  like 
meanings,  (said  by  Italian  scholars  to  be  contracted  from 
“ capo  muffare,"  “ to  muffle  the  head  ”).  We  have  not  only 
adopted  the  noun  “ camouflage,”  but  in  our  queer  English  way 
have  turned  it  into  a verb,  and  say  " to  camouflage  ” a ship, 
a building,  an  opinion,  &c. 

Another  word  which  has  rapidly  “ conquered  the  world  ” 
is  the  name  of  an  actual  new  thing — I mean  the  word  “ tank,” 
applied  to  the  “ land-ship,”  as  it  was  first  called,  which  has 
done  so  very  much  to  win  the  war  for  us.  It  has  become 
international : French,  Italians,  Germans,  all  use  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  the  terms  popularised 
by  the  war  has  been  the  curious  noun  and  adjective 
“ blighty  ” — meaning  the  homeland,  home,  or  belonging  to  one’s 
home  ( e.g .,  a “ blighty  wound  ”).  It  is  a word  originally 
brought  by  our  soldiers  from  India.  How  few  of  those  who 
use  it  are  aware  that  they  are  speaking  Arabic,  or  Persian  ! 
Yet  as  a matter  of  fact  " blighty  ” is  nothing  else  than  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Arabic  adjective  “ vilayati,”  derived  from  the 
noun  “ vilayat,”  meaning  “ Europe.”  It  passed  through  Persia 
into  India,  where  it  commonly  means  “European”;  hence 


soda-water  is  called  bv  the  natives  “ vilavati  pani  ” — “ Europea* 
water.”  To  our  soldiers  in  India,  " Europe  ” is,  of  course, 
" home  ” ; and  so  they  adopted  the  word  in  that  sense,  and 
the  term  " caught  on  ” with  our  men  in  France. 

There  is  a very  curious  alteration  to  be  observed  in  the  word 
“ enemy.”  Before  the  war,  it  was  onlv  a noun  substantive, 
its  corresponding  adjective  was  " hostile  ” ; so  we  talked  of 
a hostile  country,  a hostile  army,  &c.  But  we  have  now 
borrowed  the  French  usage,  and  say  "enemy  countries,” 
" enemy  aliens,”  " enemy  troops,”  &c.  Here  is  an  actual 
alteration  in  the  parts  of  speech. 

It  was  only  natural  that  military  terms  should  have  come 
to  be  generally  understood  and  used  in  ordinary  speech.  Such 
words  are  " salient,”  “ barrage,"  " dumps,”  “ dud  " (“  a dud 
shell”),  a " stunt,”  which  before  the  War  would  have  puzzled 
the  ordinary  newspaper  reader.  The  Germans  have  given  us 
the  ugly  verb  “ to  strafe  ” and  the  inhuman  noun  “ frightfulness  " 

• — -just  corresponding  to  the  Latin  " feritas  ” against  which  the 
Church  prays  in  her  War-time  Mass  ! 

Aviation  has  taught  us  plenty  of  new  terms  : I will  refer 
only  to  the  new  use  of  the  verb  " to  crash,”  now  used  absolutely. 
We  now  say  “ his  machine  crashed  ” ; before  the  war  we 
should  have  had  to  say  more,  fully  that  it  “ crashed  down  to 
the  ground.” 

Who  would  have  understood  before  the  war  the  meaning  of 
a “ peace  offensive  ” ? 

Our  food  troubles  have  familiarised  us  with  many  words, 
not  exactly  new,  but  used  in  new  senses.  For  a time  “ queue  " 
(formerly  used  only  in  connection  with  theatres)  was  perhaps 
more  heard  than  any  other  word  ; it  has  long  since  gone  ! 
“ Coupons,”  “ rationed,”  or  “ controlled  ” (foodstuffs),  “ offal,” 
“ allotments  ” have  literally  become  " household  words.” 

One  French  word  fares  badly — as  it  did  before  the  war — - 
in  our  newspapers.  They  are  constantly  talking  of  the  “ morale  ” 
of  the  enemy  troops  ; of  course  it  should  be  “ moral.”  For 
there  are  two  separate  words  in  French  : "la  morale,’’  feminine, 
meaning  “morality”;  " le  moral,”  masculine,  meaning 
“ spirit  — i.e.,  high  or  low  spirits,  especially  of  soldiers. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

♦ 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  having-  visited 
the  British  Fleet  at  Taranto,  has  arrived  in  Cairo  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  whence  he  will  go  to  Constantinople,  and  visit  the 
Fleet  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 


Sale  of  ANTIQUE  JEWELS  & SILVER. 

’T’HE  Advertiser  desires  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
GREAT  SALE  that  he  is  holding,  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  Johnson,  Dymond  and  Son,  at  their  Auction 
Rooms,  Great  Queen  Street,  Holborn,  on  January  10th. 

Antique  and  Victorian  Silver.  Fine  Watches  by  Victor  Kullberg, 
Charles  Frodsham  ; Pocket  Aneroids  by  Jurgensen,  in  silver  cases  ; 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  William  and  Mary  Tankards,  Queen  Anne 
Tankards  ; Tea  Caddies,  Canisters  and  Candlesticks  of  similiar  dates 
Very  early  Georgian  Coffee  Pots.  Teapots  Sauceboats,  Cake  Baskets, 
later  Georgian  Teasets,  Urns,  Coffee  Pots,  Teapots,  and  two-handled 
Cups.  1 here  will  be  also  many  rare  and  beautiful  pieces  bearing  interest- 
ing historical  inscriptions  relating  to  Newcastle  These  pieces  have  the 
Newcastle  hall-mark.  Beautiful  Carved  Ivories,  Topaz  and  Gold  Snuff 
Boxes,  Carved  Crystal  and  Gold  Boxes. 

Among  the  Jewels  will  be  found  a beautiful  pair  of  Pearl  and  Diamond 
Ear-rings,  formerly  the  property  of  a Duchess  of  Portland  ; lovely  Dia- 
mond half-hoop  Rings  ; Pearl  Necklets  single  Diamond  Ring  Stones 
up  to  4 and  5 carats  each  ; Pearl  and  Diamond  Rings.  The  bulk  of 
these  treasures  are  the  remaining  portion  of  the  collection  formed  by  the 
late  George  Dunn,  Esq.,  of  Woolley  Hall  Maidei  head,  and  are  being 
sold  under  his  will.  Also  bv  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Catherine 
and  Agnes  Lambert,  of  Milford  House,  Clapham  Common  ; and  by 
order  of  a lady  of  title,  and  a gentleman. 

The  advertiser  hopes  to  see  a good  attendance  at  the  Rooms  of  Johnsoa, 
Dymond  & Son,  Great  Queen  Street,  Holborn  (Holborn  Stition  of 
Piccadilly  Tube  or  British  Museum  Station,  Central  London  Railway), 
on  Friday,  January  10th  at  12  o’clock  sharp.  On  view  the  day  prior 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  sale. 

DEMOBILISATION.  Owing,  so  to  say,  the  ousiness  I 

at  Cullum  Street  being  in  a state 

of  transition  due  to  stock-taking,  my  Successors  —who  will  trade 
under  name  of  Hurcomb  & Co. — invite  you  to  send  »our  inquiries 
to  them — whether  it  be  for  a lady’s  or  gentleman  s wristlet  watch, 
antique  and  modern  silver,  ordinary  pocket  watches,  diamond 
jewellery — in  fact  whether  it  be  a row  of  pearls  or  a piece  of 
electro-plate.  If  you  see  what  you  want  in  any  stores  or  advertised 
list,  write  to  the  old  firm  and  see  whether  you  cannot  go  a little 
further  and  fare  better.  Hurcomb  & Co.,  8,  Cullum  Street, 
Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  ’Phone:  Avenue  2828  Wire: 

“ Hurcomb,  Fen,  London.” 

W.  E.  Hurcomb’s  only  address  now  is  170-3,  Piccadillv,  W.,for 
Buying  & Valuing  Jewels  and  Selling  the  same  by  Public  Auction. 

The  Auction  and  Estate  Department  is  conducted  at  1 70-3, 
Piccadilly,  under  the  title  of  Hurcomb  & Buckley. 
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The  Rector  of  Stonyhurst  will  sing  the  Requiem  at  Farm 
Street  on  Thursday,  January  16,  for  the  souls  of  Stonyhurst  men 
who  have  fallen  in  the  war,  and  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  will 
preach  the  sermon. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute  has  left  London  for  Scotland. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Mr.  George  E. 
Goldie,  Lieutenant,  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment,  son  of 
Mrs.  George  Goldie,  of  Wimbledon,  and  No£mi,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  de  Normanville,  formerly  of  Leamington  Spa. 

The  wedding  o.f  Captain  Charles  ".  G.  Crawford,  the 
Worcestershire  Regiment,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
Crawford,  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  and  of  Mrs.  Crawford, 
Beaconsfield  House,  Aberdeen,  and  Gertrude  (I  tty),  fourth 


daughter  of  the  late  Oswald  Walmesley  and  of  Mrs.  Walmesley, 
Westmoreland  House,  Maidenhead,  will  take  place  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Cecilia,  Kingsway,  on  Wednesday, 
February  12,  at  2. 

H.  A.  Marsham  (who  was  ill  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion) has  passed  into  Osborne  from  Mr.  Roper,  Ladycross, 
Seaford.  He  is  the  third  successful  candidate  from  Ladycross 
at  the  last  examination. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Canadian  war  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy  is  well  worth  a visit.  Every  phase  of  the  great  struggle 
is  represented,  and  Canada  may  be  congratulated  on  the  foresight 
which  Secured  such  a splendid  and  varied  record  of  the  services 
of  her  sons. 


Use  Less  Gas! 

FOSTER  CLARK’S  2d-  Soups  provide  a welcome  change  to  your 
daily  menu  and  hap  you  to  reduce  your  gas  consumption  at  the 
same  time.  These  splendid  Soups  are  full  of  rich  concentrated 
nourishment  and  provide  a meal  in  themselves. 

Simply  add  water  and  each  packet  will  make  four  plates  of  the 
finest  soup  you  ever  tasted.  Try  one  of  the  twelve  varieties 
to-day  and  see  how  good  it  is. 

Ortaif,  Tomato,  Mock  Turtle,  Lent!!,  Scotch  Broth,  Hotch  Potch, 

Cream  of  Celery,  Pea,  Mulligatawny,  Kidney,  Green  Pea,  flare. 

YOU  SIMPLY  ADD  WATER. 

FOSTER  CLARK.  LTD.,  MAIDSTONE, 

HR? 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

RED 

WHITE 

* BLUE 

For  Breakfast  & after  D nner 


Khaki  HANTWfcRCHIEFS 


are  much  ap- 
preciated by  our 
.i  h ing  men. 
Pack  s -me  in 
the  next  parcel. 
An  example; — 
No.  B28.  Fine 
mercerised 
Khaki  handker- 
chiefs, about 
iljins.  with 
lin.  h m.  *7  /o 
Per  doc.  / / v 


Price  list  ana  samples  sent 
post  free. 

j ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

j 48  N,  Donegal!  Place  - BELFAST 


For  Rich  Gravies 

there  is  nothing  superior  to  Ju-Vis.  Simply 
add  boiling  water  to  a jelly  tablet  of  this  pure 
concentrated  meat  and  vegetable,  and  in  a 
moment  you  have  rich,  highly  nourishing  de- 
licious gravy,  which,  served  with  vegetables 
makes  appetising  nutritious  meals. 

JU-VIS 

FOSTER  CLARK , Ld„  MAIDSTONE 


Influenza 

spreads  quick- 
ly — the  cutting 
at  side  shows 
how — and  no 
class  is  im- 
mune from  the 
attack.  When 
your  system  is 
weakened  by 
overwork  or 
worry  you  run 
a decided  risk 
of  infection  ; 
and  you  should 
be  especially 
careful  when- 
ever you  enter 
or  leave  a 
crowded  build- 
i n g.  Guard 
against  the 
~ germ  by  forti- 

fying \our  mouih  and  throat  with  the  germ- 
killing  properties  of 

EVANS9 


^ The  effective  precautionary 
*33  mfa'ure  against  the  microbes  of 
^ Influenza,  Catarrh,  Pneumonia, 
Diphtheria,  etc. 

. ^ See  the  “Raised  Bar*'  on  each  pastille 

*33  — a patented  mark  vhiih  no  ether  pastille 
possesses. 

^ Evans’  Pastilles  are  spl  ndid  for  Service 
® Conditions,  and  should  be  sent  to  our  men 

tat  the  Front. 

From  chemists  or  Post  Free  from  the  maker* 
^ 1 s.  3d.  per  tin. 

© bans.  Sons,  Lescher  & Webb,  Ltd., 

58’  H/U'0VER  STREEL  LIVERPOOL.  D’l* 


PROHIBITION. 

Brewers  as  Temperance 
Reformers. 

There  was  more  than  a touch  of  humour 
in  the  remark  of  the  man  who  said  that 
the  brewers  were  to-day  the  greatest  of 
all  temperance  reformers.  It  would  appear 
that,  unlike  mercy,  the  quality  of  their 
offerings  is  strained  to  its  limit,  and  many 
who  regarded  ale  as  the  ideal  supper 
beverage  are  discovering  that  Vi-Cocoa 

for  instance,  is  far  more  palatable far- 

more  satisfying,  and  really  nourishing. 
Vi-Cocoa  is  the  original  Delectaland  Food 
Product,  and  in  common  with  Freemans 
Cus  ard  and  Blanc-Mange,  is  comprised 
of  the  finest  ingredients,  and  contains 
definite  food  values  of  the  highest  im- 
portance.  Send  a postcard  to  the  Editor, 
Delectaland,  Watford,  for  a copy  ot  the 
DfeC/“  Marine- a chatty  little  monthly 
which  tells  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Delecta  specialities  are  produced,  and 
many  other  interesting  things. 


§ CERVANTS  seeking  satisfac 
g§  tory  situations  should  em- 

1 bodyful1  particulars  as  to  their 
=e  qualifications  in  an  announce- 
jl  ment  in  The  TABLET. 
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“Tie  First  Good” 

‘Health,’  said  the  poet  Herrick, 
‘was  the  first  good  lent  to  men.’ 
But  the  strenuous  conditions  of 
modern  life  make  it  imperative 
that  every  care  should  be 
taken  of  this  first  and 
greatest  loan — to  employ  it 
to  the  best  advantage. 
The  use  of  ‘BYNOGEN’ 
is  eminently  calculated  to 
effect  this  purpose. 

Containing  a suitable  proportion 
of  a specially  prepared  extract — 
in  a soluble  form — obtained  from 
selected  whole  wheat  and  malt, 
with  milk-protein  and  organic 
phosphates,  ‘BYNOGEN’  is 
I distinguished  from  other  nerve- 
foods  by  its  agreeable  flavour. 
It  is  a food  adjunct  that 
induces  healthy  sleep. 


uno; 

Brings  Health 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1 [9, 3/-,  5/-  & 9[- 

ALLEN  & HANBURYS  Ltd. 
Lombard  Street.  London,  E.C.  3 

Established  in  the  City  of  London.  A.D.  1715 
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“The  Charm 

of  The  Pen." 

A Perfect  Fountain  Pen 
must,  like  a good  soldier, 
always  answer  to  tbe  call 
of  duty.  The  moment  the 
nib  touches  the  paper  it 
must  write  instantly. 
There  must  be  no  shaking, 
no  wetting  the  tip  of  the 
pen,  and  it  must  keep  on 
writing  page  after  page 
without  re  filling  The  nib 
must  travel  smoothly  over 
the  paper,  the  ink  must 
flow  evenly.  All  these,  and 
many  other  points,  are 
found  in  perfection  in 


Safety  Fountain 

5 ■'Pen 


Patented 
in 


12r6 


a// 

Countries 

THE  PEN  WITH  THE 
BIG  INK  CAPACITY. 

There  are  many  other 
points  in  the’  JEWEL”  that 
make  it  pre-eminently  the 
■'  Pen  of  Pens  ’’  for  all  styles 
of  writing  and  all  purposes. 

A FITTING  COMPANION 

is  the  super  Stylo,  the 
•RECORDER.”  price  lO /- 


Of  all  dealers,  or  direct  from 

JEWEL  PEN  CO.,  Ltd.^j 

Sole  Makers  and  Patentees , 

76,  NEWGATE  ST  , LONDON,  E C.l. 


Economy 

In  food  & drink  ! 

To  make  up  for  less  meat, 
have  more  puddings  and 
pastry  made  with 


Shredded 


THE  HANDY  SUET 

All  milk  puddings  are  also 
greatly  enriched  by  its  use. 

1£  lbs.  go  as  far  as  2 lbs.  raw  suet. 

Hugon’s 

Concentrated 

Soup  Tablets 

Made  from  savoury  herbs,  vegetables  and 
extract  of  beef,  rich  and  appetising  in 
flavour,  nutritious  and  tconomi  al.  In  9 
varieties  Price  2d.  pkt.  (to  make  1 pint). 

Hugons 
Sauce  Powder 

A 4d.  packet  with  water  and  vinegar  makes 
a Shilling  size  Bottle  of  thick  delicious, 
piquant  Sauce.  Used  in  powder  form  as  a 
flavouring  for  soups,  stews,  etc.,  it  makes 
these  dishes  a revelation  in  tastiness. 


Pearl  Barley 
Lemonade 

COLD  or  ROT.  Combines  the  nutriment 
of  Barley  with  the  fragrance  of  choicest 
Lemons.  Nutritious  ar  d delicious.  In  3d. 
pkts.  Made  in  a moment. 

Sol'  Manu  <acturcrs  : 

HUGON  & CO.,  LTD.,  Manchester. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates : 

Inland  ...  . 28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  rata . Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  shou'd  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
The  Tablet  and  crossed  * Barclay's  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch  ” Foreign 
Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by  Money 
Order  in  preference  to  Foreign  Cheque 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager . 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THETABLET.  19,  HenriettaSt.,  London, W .C.2 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

l\d.  per  word  ; minimum  js. 

RS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

VANTS’  AGENCY,  35  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  for  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1— a till  4.  Saturdays  till  t o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  Anxiously  London.” 
Teleohone  N.i  175$.  Mayfair. 

Temple  and  vaughan,  21, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
ohone iq8A  Wpi?lprn 

AS  COMPANION-SECRETARY 

or  READER  to  gentleman  of  cultured  tastes, 
a Public  School  and  University  man  (Catholic, 
single)  desire^  temporary  post.  Travelled,  linguist 
(French,  German,  Russian,  etc.),  collector.  Refer- 
ences A pp’v,  in  first  nstance.  No.  578,  V ablet  Office. 

TC'BEInCH  Young  Lady,  23  years, 

R.C.,  best  ref,  diplom£e  in  France  and 
Germany,  stenog. -typist,  painting,  wants  situation 
au  pair  in  school  or  family  for  Conversational 
English.  Apply  to  Mademoiselle  S.  Ducourant, 
15  rue  du  Bourg,  Aire  sur  la  Lys,  Pas  de  Calais, 
France. 

CECRETARY  - COMPANION.  — 

-O  Gentleman  (bachelor,  Catholic),  highest 
references,  cheerful  and  sympathetic  disposiiion, 
seeks  congenial  position  oi  trust,  to  gentleman, 
invalid  or  otherwise.  Write  No.  S45,  Tablet  Office. 


CTAFF  OFFICER,  Catholic,  30, 

married.  DESIRES  APPOINTMENT. 
Expecting  early  demobilisation.  Four  years'  active 
service;  4 years’  business  experience.  Energetic, 
tact  ul,  excellent  organiser.  Apply  No.  566,  Tablet 
Office. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

,\d.  per  word;  minimum  JS. 

r'OOK-HOUSEKEEPIR  wanted 

at  once  for  country  house ; must  be  a good 
manager  and  obliging.  Wages  .£40,  plus  laundry. 
Applv  to  Mrs.  Yorke,  Norton  Paik,  nr.  Dartmouth, 
S.  Devon. 

I7AMILY  going  back  to  Belgium 

-*•  wants  Roman  Catholic  MOTHER’S  HELP 
a*  once  Address  Mrs.  Wasseige,  San  Remo,  19. 
Clifton  Gardens,  Folkestone. 

Head  and  assistants 

(salaried)  wanted  for  Catholic  Women’s 
League  Soldiers’  Hut,  Richmond,  Yorks.  Apply 
Mrs.  Richard  Yates,  Hon.  *'ec  C.W  L.  Office, 
Percy  Buildings,  Eberle  Street,  Liverpool. 

MAN  REQUIRT  D in  Catholic 

Institution.  Middlesex,  as  WORKING 
GARDENER  and  USEFUL  MAN.  Cottage  pro- 
vided. Personal  interview  required.  Send  full  par- 
ticulars and  references.  Apply  No.  516  Tablet 
Office. 

W.A.D.  YOUNG  LADY  required. 

* London  hospital,  part  military.  Secretarial 
work,  linen  room,  &c.  Apply  No.  551,  Tablet 
Office. 

\\T ANTED  at  once,  for  Kensington, 

* * good,  single-handed  COOK,  and  HOUSE- 
MAID with  some  knowledge  ot  Parlour  work. 
Wages.  .£36  and  £30  to  experienced  servants  only. 
Catholics  preferred  Lady  Boyson,  9,  Hornton 
Street.  Kensington,  W.8. 

WANTED  at  once,  PARLOUR- 

MAID  ; experienced.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
25  Queen’s  Gardens,  London,  V\  .2 

IA/ ANTED,  good  single  handed 

^ ' NURSE  Little  girl  four  ; baby  three m nths ; 
boy  (seven)  attends  school.  Good  wages  to  suitable 
pe»son  R.C.  preferred.  Apply  Mrs.  Joseph 
Coverdale,  Ingatestone. 


A/’OUNG  Catholic  Gentlewoman, 

domesticated,  required.  Help  doctor's  wife  in 
bouse  and  with  children.  Servant  kept.  No.  529* 
Tabl  t Office 

EDUCATIONAL. 

T ADY  ISABELLA  HOWARD 

recommends  Miss  Mackintosh,  who  has  been 
with  her  for  neaTy  five  years  as  GOVERNESS  to 
her  bo\s,  and  has  been  very  efficient  in  preparing 
them  for  school.  Apply  No.  580,  Tablet  Office. 

AA7ANTTD,  Trained  Certificated 

* * TE\CHER,  High-class  Convent  School. 
Apply  No  564,  Tablet  Office.  State  qualification* 
and  terms. 

HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

l\d.  per  word  ; minimum  JS. 

P)URRANf  b it  u I EL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W — 
Adjoining  >».  James’  Church  Catholic  . Electric 
Lift  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  term* 
from  12s  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  “ Adjection, 

London.’’  'Phone:  Mayfair  6484  .5 

VlUKhULK  HO  ALL  iSOUKNE- 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds^ 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
appointments  Electric  elevator  to  all  Hoors ; suites 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  terms 
or  A a carte  Telegrams:  “ Norfo  k,  Bournemouth.* 
Telephones,  234  and  848 

pAb  1 BUUKNL.  - »LA  VIEW, 

' 4 Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  housq, 
lacing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chet,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419. 
Apply  Secretary 

“THC.  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  qu>et  and  rest  of  real 
countiy  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  ‘"The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 
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Unfurnished  rooms,  four 

or  five  (two  ground  floor);  would  separate. 
Every  convenience.  Four  m nutes*  walk  South 
Kensingtorf  Tube.  References  exchanged.  Write 
No.  579,  Tablet  Office. 


HOUSES. 


lid.  per  word ; minimum  J*. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCE VI ENT8 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

L * Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcani  e 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET,  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i. 
Estd.  150  years. 


HOLIDAY  RESORTS. 


VU  INCANTON,  SOMERSET.— 

* * The  Missionary  Sbters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  (from  London)  have  opened  a Convent  at 
* Pinehor.se  ” Lady  boarders  received  Beautiful 
and  healthy  situation.  Large  garden  Only  two 
or  three  minutes’  from  Carmelite  Church  and  Priory. 
Terms  moderate  App  y Rev  Mother 


/T‘0  LET,  Furnished,  March  25th 

. to  Sep'ember  29th.  Rent  6$  guineas  No 
children  or  animals  Charming  HOUSE.  2 large 
reception  rooms  (Sixteenth  Century  oak  drawing 
room),  5 bedrooms  (one  excellent  studn'-bedroom), 
geyser  bath,  2 w.c.’s  ; cl  »se  Catholic  church.  Apply 
direct.  Christopher,  Curfew  Cottage,  Waichbeli 
Street,  Rye,  Sussex, 


'T'O  LET.  -13th  Century  HOU  E, 

**■  The  Prebendal,  Thame,  Oxon,  for  a short 
period.  Furnished  or  unfurnished,  at  moderate  rent. 
3 reception  rooms.  7 bed  rooms (3  with  h.  & c.  basins), 
one  dressing  room,  large  day  nursery,  bathroom 
(h  & c.).  3 w c.’s,  good  kitchen  and  usual  ofl'ces 
Large  kitchen  garden  The  Catho  ic  Mission 
chaoel  is  in  the  grounds.  Apply  for  a'l  further  par- 
ticulars to  Messrs.  Bond  & Burrows,  House  Agents, 
Thame,  Oxon. 


QLD  FALSE  TEETH,  Old  Jewel- 

' lerv.  Old  Watohe*.  etc.,  now  in  GREATER 
DEMNND  THAN  EVER  FURTHER  IN- 
CREASED value  in  old  precious 

METALS  Send  to  us  for  highest  possible  value 
or  offer.  If  not  accepted  goods  returned  at  once, 
post  free.  I.  R A YBU  K N & CO.,  105.  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  Please  mention  Tablet  when  sending. 


MEDICAL. 


NTERVOUS,  RFST  CURE,  and 

-*•  ^ other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate  Apply  3,  Station  Road  Barnes,  S.  W.  13, 
Tel.  Putney  647 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t\d  per  word ; minimum  js. 


TAIABETES.— Flour,  Bread,  Bis- 

cuits,  Food.  Ru»-ks,  Coc<  a.  &c.  Also  Foods 
for  the  Ansemic.  Dyspeptic,  Invalids,  the  Aged  and 
Infants.  H -gh'y  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. Send  6d  st  mps  tor  Samples  and  Booklet, 
CHELTINE  FOODS  tO,  CHELTENHAM. 


QLD  CHINA,  TAPESTRY, etc.— 

v-*  An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  onlv.  O d China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply. 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
Office. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  REEDING,  SUSSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

All  Exams.  French  in  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  received.  Postulants  accepted. 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 

THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drills  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 

Principals— THE  MISSES  FORD  E-DOCKERY.  eg 

ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Mvers,  M.A., 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  foi 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  life.,  apply : 

The  Head  Master. 


BENEDICTINE 

PRIORY 

VENTNOR  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

VERY  SELECT 

SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
from  seven  years  upwards. 

Magnificent  Ocean  Views,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  homes  in  England. 
Superior  English  and  French  education. 
Liberal  diet,  every  home  comfort,  com- 
bined with  high  class  education. 

Apply— 

REV.  MOTHER  PRIORESS. 


URSII  LINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
Gl-  NTLEMEN. 

Preparation  f >r  I.ondo  i Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a d Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  pairouage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hop 
of  Brentwood.  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
■f  six  and  elevr  n Anplv  to  Rev  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
ex  ellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  wate  , and  in 
additi-  n to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fittt  d a>  t room,  library,  gymna- 
ium,  and  spacious  play  room. 

I he  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  sui  rounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pu  ils  successfully  prepared  tor  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associa>ed  Boarn  of 
R.A.M.  nd  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receiye  special 
attention. 

En  i-e  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparat  ry  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Annlv  to  Rev.  Mother. 


SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL 

HONOR  OAK,  LONDON,  S.F.. 

Beautifully  situated 

Sound  Religious  and  High-class  Education 
(French  included  in  the  Curriculum). 
Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Tennis  Lawn  and  Cricket  Field. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN'S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 

BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adorntinn  ) 

BOVRDIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  h use  im  rovemen  s. 

F.ng'ish  in  all  ts  branches ; French  in  < aily  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Sint!  ng,  Drawing,  Painting  Dancin 
Caisthenics  Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Sla  ion  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  tor  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  u}r8. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (i  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  2g  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Disi  inctions. 

THERE  IS  ONE  SCHOLAR  HIP  VACANT. 
Par  icuiars  may  be  h .d  on  application. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduce  1 fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 

TL  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE.  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospect  us  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St  Toe  ph  s Calleve.  Dumfries. 

b 1 . WlLf  KID’S 

COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  i <5 • 8 Successes,  31 

(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 

Apply : 

Very  Rhv,  Canon  Hymers. 

The  School  for  your  Children 


Mild  Climate.  Lovely  Scenery. 
Large  House  and  Grounds. 


CONVENT  OF 

THE  HOLY  FAMILY 

DARTMOUTH. 


Write  for  Prospectus . 


CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY  UNION 
OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS. 

HIGHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Boarding  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 
Under  the  Patronage  of  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated  in  a most 
wealthy  and  bracing  suburb  of  London 
Curriculum  : - Thoroughly  modern,  carefully 
graduated,  with  special  attention  to  Languages.  Music. 
Art  and  Needlework 

Physical  Development Swedish  Drill,  Outdoor 
Exercise  Organised  Games  under  the  direction  of  a 
Trained  Mistress. 

spnlv  to  the  Rev  Mother. 

XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLA'  HAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Dav  School. 

Most  healthilv  situated,  fae  ng  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  Lon  on  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  I xaminations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 
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YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

to  subscribe  for  National  War  Bonds 

ends  on  SATURDAY,  JAN.  18th 


January u 


Sun . Mon. 


New  Mil) 
2nd  £ 31st 


First  Qh 
9tH< 


Fun  Mn. 
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THE  SMALL  FIGURES 


What  is  the  most 
you  can  invest? 

T OSE  no  time  in  finding  out  how  much 
you  can  invest  in  War  Bonds  before 
it  is  too  late.  Everyone  is  buying 
War  Bonds  this  week.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  money 
is  pouring  in.  Millions  are  being  added  to 
the  huge  total  already  secured.  Do  not  miss 
the  opportunity  of  which  the  shrewdest 
investors  in  the  kingdom  are  making  such 
good  use.  After  Saturday  you  will  never 
again  be  able  to  subscribe  for  a British 
Government  Investment  combining  all  the 
many  advantages  of  War  Bonds. 

Find  out  what  is  the  largest  sum  you 
can  possibly  put  into  War  Bonds  to-day, 
and  write  to  your  Banker  or  Stockbroker 
to  invest  that  amount  for  you  in  5 per  cent, 
registered  Bonds  redeemable  in  1928.  Or 
better  still — go  now  to  the  Bank  or  Money 
Order  Post  Office  and  buy  the  biggest 
Bond  you  can — there  and  then. 


Study  these  figures  and  you  will  see  at  a glance  how 
profitable  an  investment  War  Bonds  are.  Remember 
too  that  you  get  Government  Security.  Once  you 
have  put  your  money  into  War  Bonds  you  meed  never 
have  a moment’s  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  your 
capital  or  the  punctual  payment  of  your  interest 


Put  it  ALL  into  WAR  BONDS 


Printed  by  The  Press  Printers,  Ltd.,  69  to  76,  Long  Acre,  W.C.2,  and  Published  by  Percy  Briggs,  at  the  Office  of 
The  Tablet,  19  Hsnrietta  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — January  11.  1919. 
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NOTANDA 


Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Canada 
and  now  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
bears  witness  to  the  fairness  and  liberality  with  which  the 
Dominion  is  governed,  and  appeals  for  a spirit  of  loyalty  and 
unity  among  all  Catholics  (p.  66). 

Sir  Hugh  Clifford  and  the  Gold  Coast.  A romance  of 
Colonial  Administration  (p.  66). 

How  twenty-three  monks  from  Erdington  Abbey  were 
repatriated  last  Saturday.  A last  telegram  : “ Very  kindly, 
leniently  treated.”  The  present  strength  of  the  community 
(P-  84). 

Father  Vassall  Phillips  tells  of  a sad  visit  to  BeyrOut,  and 
how  the  dead  in  the  Lebanon  district,  from  starvation,  are 
reckoned  350,000.  The  Syrian  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  : “ When  I said  goodbye  to  these  dear  Sisters,  I asked 
them,  as  it  is  my  wont,  to  pray  for  England.  ‘ Father,’  they 
gravely  replied,  ‘ St.  Vincent  has  told  us  to  pray  every  day 
for  England  ; each  day  we  observe  his  precept  in  our  com- 
munity prayers  ’ ” (p.  64). 

A chaplain’s  story  of  being  torpedoed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean : “ All  I can  vouch  for  is  that  the  discipline  of  the 
men  in  my  vicinity  was  absolutely  perfect  : they  stood  at 
their  posts  until  they  got  the  order  to  go,  and  I heard  from 
other  sources  that  the  same  perfect  discipline  was  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  ship  ” (p.  71). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 

0 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  to 
take  place  to-day.  The  way  has  been  prepared  for  it  by  a 
series  of  preliminary  conferences  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  Great  Powers.  It  has  been  decided  that 
France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy  and  Japan 
are  each  to  be  represented  by  five  plenipotentiaries.  Brazil 
will  have  three.  She  owes  her  special  treatment  to  her 
important  population.  Belgium,  Serbia,  Greece,  Poland, 
Czecho-SIovakia,  Rumania  and  China  will  be  represented 
by  two  delegates  each.  A single  plenipotentiary  will  repre- 
sent Portugal  and  all  States  which  broke  with' the  Central 
Empires  only.  The  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire  will 
be  specially  represented,  apart  from  the  delegates  of  the 
Mother  Country.  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  and 
India  will  have  two  representatives  each,  and  New  Zealand 
and  Newfoundland  one  each.  The  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Jugo-Slav  State,  which  has  not  yet  been 
formally  recognized  by  the  Powers,  was  reserved  for  further 
discussion,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  Croats  and 
New  Series.  Vou.  CI.  No.  3,505. 


Slovenes  will  have  their  own  delegates  as  well  as  the  Serbs. 
One  delegate  had  also  been  allotted  to  Montenegro,  but  the 
appointment  has  not  been  confirmed  owing  to  the  political 
situation  and  disorder  in  that  countrv,  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment  having  refused  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  population, 
which  has  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  the  union  of  Monte- 
negro  with  the  Jugo-Slav  State.  The  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Russia  at  the  Peace  Conference  was  adjourned. 
It  may  be  remarked  at  this  point  that,  however  many  dele- 
gates a country  may  have,  each  State  will  only  have  the 
right  to  one  vote.  The  first  plenary  meeting  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  will  be  addressed  by  President  Poincare.  As  the 
armistice  expires  at  the  end  of  this  week,  it  became  necessary 
to  arrange  terms  for  its  renewal.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  conditions  already 
agreed  to,  and  has  hardly  begun  to  hand  over  the  loco- 
motives and  lorries  she  was  pledged  to  surrender,  General 
Loch  may  be  expected,  when  he  meets  the  German  dele- 
gates  at  Ireves,  to  formulate  further  demands.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  he  will  require  the  transfer  of  the  gold  reserve 
of  the  Reichsbank  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort,  which  is  within 
the  Mayence  bridgehead  of  the  Rhine.  This  gold  reserve  is 
believed  to  be  worth  £113,000,000.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  whole  of  the  German  mercantile  fleet  will  now  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  and  will  be  used  to  take 
American  troops  back  to  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
return  journey  to  carry  cargoes  of  food  to  Europe.  There 
tLberf  K^‘r.ther  de.man<i  for  th«  immediate  destruction  of 
■ ,tS  n<?w, ln  course  of  construction,  and  the  return 
of  all  the  industrial  machinery  taken  by  the  Germans  from 
France  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  reconstructed  his  Government  the 
names  of  the  members  of  which  were  published  on  Saturday 
.Though  very  much  as  had  been  expected,  the  list  still  com 
tains  a few  unexpected  appointments.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
surpnse  of  all  was  the  replacement  of  Lord  Finlay  on  the 
Woolsack  by  Sir  F.  E.  Smith.  As  to  Mr.  Churchill’s 
appointment  to  the  War  Office  there  had  been  some  con- 
fident predictions  which  proved  correct,  but  that  has  not 
prevented  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  vacates  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  which  is  placed  in  the 
competent  hands  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whilst  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  himself  remains  in  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  without  a 
portfolio,  and  vyill  continue  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Shorn  exchanges  the  Irish  Chief  Secretaryship  for  the 
Home  Office,  being  succeeded  in  the  Irish  Office  by  Mr. 
Macpherson,  who  had  done  good  service  as  Under-Secretary 
t War  Office.  Mr.  Long  leaves  the  Colonial  Office 

tor  the  Admiralty, . and  is  succeeded  by  Lord  Milner.  Mr. 
Balfour  remains  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office  Mr' 
Montagu  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  India  Office,  and  Dr. 
Addison  goes  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Consider- 
able satisfaction  is  felt  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
move  Mr.  Fisher  from  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Government  Whips  are  as  before— Lord  Edmund  Talbot  and 
Captain  Guest.  For  the  present  and  until  there  has  been 
time  to  make  permanent  peace  arrangements  the  existing 
War  Cabinet  will  be  continued.  The  Government  intend 
as  soon  as  possible  after  Parliament  meets  to  submit  pro- 
posals  for  the  establishment  of  a Ministry  of  Ways  and 
Communications,  and  if  these  proposals  are  adopted.  Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  who  is  at  present  without  a portfolio,  will  be 
invited  to  become  the  head  of  the  new  Department.  From 
all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  Government  is  marked 
more  by  exchanges  of  offices  and  departments  than  by 
changes  of  personnel.  J 


The  Ebert-Scheidemann  Government  has  succeeded  in  re 
establishing  its  authority  in  Berlin.  This  success  seems  for 
the  moment  to  be  complete,  but  the  course  of  its  achieve- 
ment was  accompanied  by  so  many  hesitations  and  delays 
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and  so  many  attempts  to  negotiate,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  forces  of  disorder  will  accept  their  defeat  as 
final.  The  struggle  was  largely  a fight  for  the  possession 
of  the  printing  offices  of  the  leading  newspapers— those  of 
the  Vorwdrts,  the  Lokalanzeiger,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
and  the  Vossische  Zeitung.  All  of  these,  together  with 
Wolff’s  Bureau  and  the  Buchsenstein’s  publishing  premises, 
were  eventually  stormed  by  the  Government  troops.  The 
National  Tidende  of  Copenhagen  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Police  Presidency  in  Berlin,  where  the  last 
stand  of  the  Spartacists  was  made.  The  building  was  sur- 
rounded on  Saturday  evening.  Shortly  before  midnight 
machine-guns  opened  fire,  which  was  energetically  returned 
for  some  hours.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
artillery  began,  and  the  fire  of  the  Spartacists  decreased, 
and  finally  ceased.  Storming  parties  then  rushed  the 
building  on  two  sides.  Over  300  Spartacists  were  driven 
out  of  their  hiding-places  and  disarmed  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  loyal  troops  had  none  killed,  and  only  a few  wounded ; 
the  Spartacists  had  twelve  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  Guards 
were  left  in  the  building,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
marched  away  to  barracks  singing  enthusiastically,  and 
were  cheered  by  the  inhabitants  round  Alexanderplatz.  The 
report  that  Liebknecht  had  been  killed  in  the  fighting  is 
now  believed  to  be  untrue.  His  escape  from  capture  is 
attributed  in  many  quarters  to  the  connivance  of  some  of 
those  in  authority,  who  did  not  want  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  sending  him  for  trial.  Ledebour,  however,  is  in 
custody,  as  is  also  a son  of  Liebknecht.  That  redoubtable 
lady,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  has  escaped  to  Hamburg. 

The  suggestion  that  if  a truce  be  arrived  at  among  rival 
Governments  and  parties  in  Russia  representation  at  the 
Peace  Conference  should  be  offered  them,  which  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  British  Government,  has  not  found 
favour  with  French  statesmen.  Acoording  to  the  Humanitd, 
the  proposal  has  been  answered  by  M.  Pichon,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister.  Whilst  acknowledging  the  generous 
spirit  which  inspired  the  suggestion,  he  points  out  that  the 
proposal  does  “ not  take  into  consideration  the  principles 
that  still  inspire  its  policy  and  that  of  the  Powers  in  Russia. 
The  criminal  regime  of  the  Bolsheviks — which  does  not 
represent  in  any  way  democratic  government  or  even  the 
possibility  of  such  government,  since  it  depends  entirely  on 
the  lowest  passions,  on  anarchical  tyranny,  on  the  negation 
of  all  principles  of  public  and  private  law — cannot  expect 
to  be  recognized  as  orderly  government.  If  the  Allies  were 
feeble  or  foolish  enough  thus  to  act  they  would  invalidate 
firstly  the  principles  of  justice  and  right  which  are  the 
source  of  their  strength  and  honour,  and  would  give  to  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda  in  the  world  a strength  and  an  exten- 
sion of  which  they  would  run  the  chance  of  being  the  first 
victims.”  Finally,  M.  Pichon  says  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  not  dally  with  crime,  and  that  a recognition  of 
the  Bolshevik  Government  would  give  the  lie  to  the  Allied 
policy  of  helping  the  healthy  and  loyal  sections  of  the 
Russian  people  to  escape  from  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  “ Method  and  patience,”  he  concludes,  “ com- 
bined with  the  impossibility  of  the  duration  of  a regime 
which  is  without  regular  organization  of  supply,  transports, 
order  or  credits,  will  end  in  destroying  the  internal  Russian 
anarchy,  which  may  last  a certain  time,  but  which  in  no 
case  can  possibly  win  a definite  triumph  if  we  continue  to 
refuse  it  implacably  any  recognition  and  to  treat  it  as  an 
enemy.”  The  Temps  reminds  its  readers  that  M.  Pichon ’s 
attitude  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  policy 
made  by  the  Chamber  on  December  29. 


Bolshevism  was  the  subject  of  an  informing  lecture  at 
King’s  College  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Bruce  Lockhart.  It  was 
a mistake,  he  said,  to  regard  Bolshevist  leaders  as  a gang 
of  German  agents.  Some  were  sincere,  some  the  result  of 
Bolshevist  education,  others  a mingling  of  fanaticism,  and 
others,  again,  Jewish  internationals.  In  its  conception 
Bolshevism  was  not  a working  man’s  movement.  The 
leaders  hailed  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  of  whom 
Jews,  nearly  all  living  under  assumed  names,  formed  by 
far  the  largest  proportion,  though  it  was  only  fair  to  say 
that  many  Jews  were  anti-Bolshevist.  They  recognized  that 
Bolshevism  could  not  succeed  without  a Bolshevist  revolu- 
tion in  Europe,  and  they  were  keeping  their  followers 
together  by  persuading  them  of  the  certainty  of  such  a 
revolution.  In  Russia  a minority  had  overridden  the 
majority,  for  the  Bolshevists  had  against  them  the  whole 
o.f  the  educated  classes  and  the  majority  of  the  peasantry, 
whose  revolt  had,  however,  been  unsuccessful  because  the 
Bolshevists  had  obtained  control  of  the  food  and  arms 
supplies  and  of  the  sources  of  propaganda.  The  bourgeoisie 
was  crippled  and  divided  against  itself,  and  the  peasants 
were  disorganized,  and  hesitated  lest  by  their  action  they 


might  lose  possession  of  the  land  for  which  they  had  craved 
so  long.  Bolshevism  was  a short  cut  to  communism  by 
violent  methods  of  destruction,  and  so  far  it  had  made  no 
real  advance  on  the  reconstructive  social  side. 


How  Sinn  Fein  policy  is  developing  is  being  shown  by  its 
journals.  Thus  Nationality  is  quoted  by  the  Freeman's 
Journal  as  declaring  that  “ all  the  institutions  used  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its 
illegalities  in  Ireland  must  be  taken  over  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  people ; those  which  cannot  at  the  moment 
be  taken  over  by  the  people’s  representatives  must  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country.  In 
a word,  the  people  of  Ireland  must  make  it  impossible  for 
the  British  Government  to  govern  Ireland.”  It  is  further 
explained  that  existing  public  bodies  do  not  represent  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  the  British  Government.  They  may, 
however,  be  “ used  with  advantage.”  A down-tools  policy 
is  also  advocated  and  declared  to  be  coming,  but  evidently 
one  of  the  Labour  papers  has  serious  doubts  of  the  feasibility 
of  such  a policy.  Then,  again,  the  Irish  World  outlines  a 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Republic,  and  that 
Ireland’s  Republican  Parliament  will  only  treat  with 
England  on  terms  of  equality.  “ The  next  step  should  be 
to  present  a formal  demand  to  England  for  the  evacuation 
by  England  of  this  country  by  a certain  date,  which  demand 
should  be  sent  to  all  nations  and  also  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. . . . Let  us  begin  by  making  upon  England,  in  due 
international  form,  the  formal  demands  indicated  above; 
and  in  the  meantime  go  ahead  with  the  preparation  of  the 
moral  insurrection  machinery.” 


The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  now  having  its  turn 
at  revolution,  which  the  Government  is  endeavouring  to 
secure  shall  be  a peaceful  one.  In  a discussion  in  the 
Chamber  complaint  was  made  of  the  pro-German  sympathies 
of  the  Grand  Duchess,  which  brought  about  a position  of 
diplomatic  isolation  for  the  Duchy;  and  a wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  she  should  abdicate.  Then,  after  the  Right 
had  left  the  Chamber,  M.  Mark,  a Socialist  deputy,  boldly 
proclaimed  a Republic,  declaring  that  the  deputies  who 
remained  were  going  to  nominate  a Committee  of  Public 
Safety — a declaration  which  was  received  with  cheers  and 
the  singing  of  the  Marseillaise.  According  to  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  it  was  intended  to  send  a delegation  to  Paris 
to  express  the  growing  feeling  which  there  is  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  in  favour  of  France.  It  would  seem  certainly  true 
that  annexation  to  France  is  being  openly  advocated,  and 
it  is  stated  that  a proposal  to  this  effect  will  be  made  by  the 
delegation.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  has  issued  a pro- 
clamation to  the  people  pointing  out  that  the  disorders  con- 
sequent on  the  revolutionary  agitation  which  has  arisen  are 
seriously  compromising  the  national  honour  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Grand  Duchy  at  a critical  time.  An  appeal 
is  therefore  made  that  all  will  do  everything  they  can  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  “ The  Government,”  con- 
tinues the  proclamation,  “ has  decided  to  seek  an  economic 
alliance  with  the  Entente  Powers,  more  especially  with 
France  and  Belgium,  The  necessary  negotiations  will  be 
entered  upon  shortly.  Recent  events  having  established  the 
fact  that  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  might  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances prove  an  obstacle  to  these  negotiations,  Her 
Royal  Highness,  zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  country, 
has  declared  herself  ready  to  renounce  the  Throne.  Her 
Royal  Highness  has  instructed  the  Government  to  consider 
what  measures  are  necessary  for  guaranteeing  the  indepen-, 
dence  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  dynasty. 
The  Government  will  get  into  immediate  touch  with  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  with  a view  to  discharging  this  duty. 
The  Government  is  convinced  that  the  preservation  of  the 
dynasty  constitutes  at  the  present  juncture  a necessary  guar- 
antee of  national  autonomy,  and  that  it  does  not  present  in 
any  way  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  economic  union 
desired.  ” 


Sir  Eric  Geddes  gave  an  informing  description  of  the 
difficulties  of  demobilization  and  of  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  on 
Wednesday.  An  army  must  be  maintained  to  garner  the 
fruits  of  victory  and  occupy  the  enemy’s  country.  In  many 
cases  the  men  who  went  out  last  were  the  most  essential  to 
industry.  The  machinery  of  demobilization  had  already 
speeded  up  from  8,000  to  20,000  a week.  But  his  greatest 
anxiety  was  the  rehabilitation  of  trade,  and  for  that  they 
needed  not  only  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  uncertainty, 
but  a facing  of  the  situation  with  unity  and  wholehearted^. 
There  would  be  no  State  trading  in  the  national  factories, 
and  he  thought  that  Labour  would  realize  that  only  by 
increased  output  could  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  be 
paid  for. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

1 

GENERAL  SMUTS 
AND  A LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Few  men  are  better  qualified  by  training  and 
temperament  to  sketch  out  a plan  for  a League 
of  Nations  than  General  Smuts.  A soldier,  a states- 
man and  a lawyer,  he  can  approach  the  subject  from 
three  points  of  view  and  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  successful  achievement.  The  note  of  his  new 
pamphlet  is  his  determination  to  regard  a League 
of  Nations  not  as  an  improvised  machine  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  that  have  already  arisen,  but 
as  the  permanent  instrument  of  civilization  for  prevent- 
ing those  disputes.  He  wants  to  see  the  League  estab- 
lished here  and  now  and  accepted  as  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  estates  of  the  fallen  Empires.  Its  primary 
and  basic  task  would  thus  be  the  guidance  and  control 
of  the  States  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  Austria, 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  new  nations  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  are  capable  of  statehood  at  once, 
as  Finland,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Jugo-Slavia,  and 
others,  such  as  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  the  Armenian 
vilayets,  and  the  Trans-Caucasian  and  Trans-Caspian 
provinces  of  Russia,  which  for  some  time  will  need 
the  hand  of  external  authority  to  steady  their 
administration.  He  would  place  all  under  the  pro- 
tection and  tutelage  of  the  League,  but  would  confide 
each  of  the  less-developed  communities  to  the  care 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Powers,  as  trustee  for  the  rest 
of  the  League.  He  rejects  the  idea  of  international 
control,  as  tending  to  result  in  paralysis  tempered 
by  intrigue.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  so  far 
recognize  the  principle  of  self-determination  that 
he  would  leave  to  each  people  the  right  of  selecting 
the  protecting  Power.  The  trustee  thus  appointed 
would  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  League,  and 
bound  to  conform  to  certain  leading  principles.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  forbidden  to  raise  military  forces 
in  excess  of  such  as  might  be  required  for  the  purposes 
of  an  internal  police,  and  would  be  obliged  in  its  com- 
mercial relations  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  open  door 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  The  more  developed 
States,  secure  in  the  guarantee  of  the  League,  would 
be  required  to  limit  their  armaments  as  required. 

To  be  the  real,  live,  active  heirs  of  the  vanished 
Empires,  it  is  essential  that  the  League  should  fill 
the  vacancy  at  once,  and  regard  the  task  of  conciliating 
and  composing  the  inevitable  differences  between  the 
new  States  as  its  primary  duty.  This  brings  us 

directly  to  a consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
League.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  General  Smuts 
pointing  to  “ the  grand  success  of  the  British 
Empire  ” as  the  model  and  inspiration  of  the  League. 
He  proposes  that  there  should  be  a Council  and  a 
Conference.  The  former  would  consist  of  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
with  the  addition  of  Germany  when  she  has  a stable 
democratic  Government.  To  these  six  permanent 
members  he  would  add  four  others,  to  be  taken  in 
rotation  from  two  panels,  one  comprising  such 
intermediate  Powers  as  Spain,  Hungary,  Turkey, 
Central  Russia,  Poland  and  Greater  Serbia,  and  the 
other  taken  from  all  the  minor  Powers  who  are 
members  of  the  League.  The  Council  would  thus, 
when  fully  constituted,  have  ten  members.  It  is  hoped  j 


that  the  Powers  in  question  would  be  represented  on 
the  Council  either  by  their  Prime  Ministers  or  Foreign 
Secretaries.  In  this  way  there  would  be  a permanent 
conference  of  Governments,  with  full  opportunity 
for  periodically  reviewing  the  whole  international 
situation  and  thus  of  anticipating  and  dealing  with 
difficulties  before  they  became  threatening.  It  is 
suggested  that  a two-thirds  majority  should  be 
necessary  for  a binding  resolution.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  the  Council  of  the  League  might  in  time  be 
recognized  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  whole 
body  of  sovereign  States  in  their  international  relations 
and  activities.  At  the  same  time,  the  League  would 
have  a permanent  secretariat  and  staff,  which  like  a 
General  Staff  would  watch  and  study  all  conditions 
anywhere  developing  which  might  call  for  action  or 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  League.  The  General 
Conference,  at  which  all  the  States  would  have  equal 
voting  powers,  would  debate  questions  of  international 
law  or  measures  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  or 
other  matters  which  it  was  desired  to  submit  to  the 
national  Governments  or  Parliaments.  But  the  whole 
executive  authority  of  the  League  would  be  vested  in 
the  Council.  Incidentally,  General  Smuts  ij  urgent 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  conscript  armies,  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  and  the  nationalization  of 
munitions  production.  He  recognizes  all  the  diffi- 
culties, but  insists  that  conscription  is  the  tap-root 
of  militarism,  and  that  unless  it  is  cut,  all  our 
labours  will  eventually  be  in  vain.  The  proposals  for 
Courts  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  follow  familiar 
lines  and  need  not  detain  us. 

When  we  pass  from  the  prevention  of  the  disputes 
which  are  the  proximate  occasions  for  war,  and  come 
to  consider  how  those  occasions  for  strife  are  -to  be 
dealt  with  when  they  have  actually  arisen,  General 
Smuts’  guidance  is  difficult  to  follow.  He  points  out 
that  all  the  schemes  which  so  far  hold  the  field  aim 
only  at  securing  a cooling-off  period,  a time  of 
reflection  before  the  last  desperate  step  is  taken.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  if  time  were  secured  for  an 
impartial  and  public  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
quarrel,  so  that  not  only  the  peoples  concerned,  but 
the  neutral  Powers  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  all  the  facts  and  defining  their  positions, 
war  would  become  practically  impossible.  After  stating 
this  view,  General  Smuts  continues  : — “ This  may 
appear  a weak  position  to  take  up  ; and  yet  it  is  not 
deemed  expedient  to  go  farther.  The  utmost  that  it 
seems  possible  to  achieve  in  the  present  conditions  of 
international  opinion  and  practice  is  to  provide  for 
a breathing  space  before  the  disputants  are  free  to 
go  to  war ; to  create  a binding  moratorium  or  period 
of  delay,  during  which  the  parties  to  the  dispute  agree 
not  to  proceed  to  extremes,  but  to  await  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  or  hearing  to  which  their  case  has  been 
referred.  The  general  opinion  is  that  States  will  not 
be  prepared  to  bind  themselves  further ; and  even  if 
they  do,  the  risk  of  their  breaking  their  engagement 
is  so  great  as  to  make  the  engagement  not  worth 
while  and  indeed  positively  dangerous.”  But  while 
he  seems  thus  to  rule  out  any  direct  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  League  to  enforce  its  awards  or  recom- 
mendations, he  at  once  admits  an  exception  which 
changes  the  whole  situation  : — “ While  it  is  free  to 
a State  to  go  to  war  after  the  report  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  League  has  been  given,  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  permit  this  as  against  a State  which 
obeys  and  carries  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
League.  If  such  a State  is  notwithstanding  attacked 
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by  an  unscrupulous  opponent,  the  latter  should  be  j From  the  Catholic  point  of  view  this  great  College 
dealt  with  by  the  League,  which  could  not  possibly  was  the  chief  hope  for  Christian  development  and 
sit  still  and  have  its  authority  SO'  flagrantly  flouted.  ” Pr°gress  throughout  Syria,  Persia  and  Palestine.  It 

™ ,,  T ~ *1,  uv  i.-  was  with  dismay  and  sorrow  that  I had  read  early  in 

This  seems  to  throw  upon  the  League  the  obligation  .,  .,  , J . , jL  T .,  , , , y. 

r ° 1 the  war  that  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  attacked 


seems 

of  enforcing  all  its  decisions  and  recommendations, 
for  these  would  have  to  be  curiously  perverse  if  neither 
party  was  willing  to  accept  them.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction here  between  awards  and  recommendations. 
The  members  of  the  League  are  to  bind  themselves 
not  to  go  to  war  until  there  has  been  an  award  or  a 
report  by  the  Council,  and  “ not  even  then,  as  against 


by  German-Turkish  savagery,  and  that  considerable 
damage  had  been  done  to  their  buildings.  I was  there- 
fore anxious  to  see  things  with  my  own  eyes. 

The  first  view  was  reassuring.  The  statue  of  St. 
Joseph  with  his  Child  was  still  in  the  niche  over  the 
front  door,  and  an  Indian  soldier  was  on  sentry  duty, 
on  guard — representing  the  majesty  of  the  British 
( Crown — Over  the  Jesuit  possessions.  I soon  found 
a member  who  complies  with  the  award  or  with  the  that  the  large  church  and  all  the  buildings  were  intact. 


recommendation,  if  any,  made  by  the  Council  in  its 
report.”  The  General  goes  on  to  recommend  that 
in  such  cases  the  obligation  on  the  members  of  the 
League  to  use  force  should  be  absolute.  Yet  a little 
later  the  General  seems  to  retreat  from  this  position  : 
‘‘The  Council  shall  do  its  utmost  by  mediation  and 
conciliation  to  induce  the  disputants  to  agree  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  The  recommendations  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  disputants  and  shall  not  have  the 
force  of  decisions.”  It  might  be  supposed  that 
recommendations  which  are  not  to  have  the  force  of 
decisions  would  not  have  the  sanction  of  force — yet 
this  is  clearly  contemplated  in  the  following  passage  : — 
“ If  the  disputant  which  is  a member  of  the 
League  is  attacked  during  the  moratorium,  or  notwith- 
standing its  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council  by  the  outside  State,  the  situation  arising 
will  be  the  same  as  if  the  attack  had  been  made  by  a ^ 
member  of  the  League  in  the  same  circumstances,  that 
is  to  say,  the  members  of  the  League  will  become  ipso 
facto  at  war  with  the  outside  State.”  We  gather  that 
though  General  Smuts  hesitates  to  call  upon  the 
League  to  enforce  its  own  awards  or  recommendations, 
he  would  at  least  protect  any  of  its  members  which 
accepted  the  advice  offered  from  any  consequent 
resentment  on  the  part  of  its  opponent. 


A WALK  IN  BEYROUT 

ON  November  29,  1918,  I was  able  to  spend  a few 
hours  in  Beyrout.  Terrible  beyond  words  has 
been  the  condition  of  Syrian  towns — if  possible  more 
terrible  still  the  condition  of  Syrian  villages — during 
these  years  of  war.  British  soldiers  had  often  told  me 
that  they  had  seen  dead  bodies  of  men  and  women — 
(more  numerous  still,  alas  !)  of  children — in  the  streets 
of  Beyrout — dead  of  starvation.  And  though  a month 
had  all  but  passed  since  the  French  had  brought  relief, 
I heard  that  even  now,  in  the  back  streets  at  least,  the 
pitiful  sight  was  to  be  seen  of  children  lying  about 
dying,  evidently  too  far  gone  in  starvation  to  be  saved. 
So,  hoping  to  avoid  dreadful  experiences  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  of  use,  I made  my  way 
through  the  main  streets  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  St. 
Joseph. 


In  other  ways,  however,  the  Father  who  received  me 
had  a sad  tale  to  unfold.  He  was  a Maronite,  who 
had  joined  the  Latin  Rite  on  entering  the  Society.  He 
told  me  that  the  first  day  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  war,  that  is,  between  France  and  Germany,  even 
before  the  Turks  came  into  the  conflict — all  French 
Jesuits  had  been  driven  out  of  the  College.  When 
Turkey  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  and  joined  the 
Germans  openly,  the  few  remaining  Fathers  and 
Brothers,  who  were  all  Easterns,  had  to  go  into  hiding, 
where  they  waited  under  terrible  conditions  until 
liberated  by  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  forces.  Mean- 
while the  Turks  did  much  material  damage.  The  most 
valuable  manuscripts,  in  which  the  University  was 
rich,  were  stolen  and  despatched  to  Constantinople, 
where,  presumably,  they  are  still.  The  library  was 
ransacked  and  looted.  Most  lamentable  of  all,  the 
printing  presses,  which  had  printed  so  many  papers 
and  magazines  and  books  in  many  different  languages,* 
had  been  broken  up,  removed,  or  burned. 

The  Turk  throughout  his  history  had  been  the  foe 
of  learning,  but  the  Jesuit  Fathers  insisted  upon  the 
fact  that  in  the  damage  worked  at  their  College  the 
German  had  been  behind  the  Turk.  The  Turks,  it  was 
explained  to  me,  had  not  the  brains  to  organize  all  the 
ruin  themselves.  The  German  Consul,  a violent 
Lutheran,  was  a monster  filled  with  a fanatical  hatred 
for  the  Catholic  religion.  With  regard  tO‘  the  future, 
one  hopes  for  the  best.  At  present  a great  part  of  the 
College  has  been  turned  into  a hospital  for  British 
soldiers.  This  fact  explains  the  Indian  sentry.  At  one 
time  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  patients  were 
lodged  within  these  hospitable  Jesuit  walls. 

I asked  about  the  number  of  inhabitants  who1  had 
died  of  starvation.  My  Jesuit  informant  placed  it  at 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  Beyrout  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Later  on,  an  English  officer  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  from  responsible  French  authority 
that  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
had  thus  died  in  the  whole  of  the  Lebanon  district — 
as  cruelly  done  to  death  as  though  their  throats  had 
been  cut.  I have  been  assured  by  several  Eastern 
Christians  who  know,  including  Jesuits,  that  the  whole 
starvation  was  organized.  There  was  enough  food,  but 
it  was  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  kept  from  the 
people.  The  Armenians  were  massacred ; the  Syrians 
were  starved.  God  alone  knows  which  was  the  harder 
fate. 

Having  talked  with  the  kind  Jesuits,  who  are  eagerly 
expecting,  as  soon  as  transport  can  be  arranged,  the 
arrival  of  their  French  Superior  and  other  French 
Fathers — they  belong  to  the  Province  of  Lyons — r was 
anxious  to  see  something  of  the  local  Greek  Catholics. 


In  pre-war  days  the  Jesuit  College  of  Beyrout, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  University  by  the  Holy  See  The  Greek  Catholics  have  two  churches  in  Beyrout, 
for  theological  and  philosophical  degrees,  and  by  the  their  cathedral  and  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour.  I was 
French  Government  for  the  faculty  of  medicine,  informed  that  within  the  time  at  my  disposal  it  would 
flourished  as  the  centre  of  Christian  learning  for  the  be  impossible  for  me  to  visit  the  cathedral,  so  I set  out 
East.  There  English,  Irish  and  American  Jesuits  had  for  St.  Saviour’s,  accompanied  by  a Jesuit  Brother, 
devoted  years  of  life  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  ; himself  a Chaldean. 

there  numbers  of  boys  and  young  men  had  received,  j To  avoid  misconception,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well 
so  far  as  conditions  allowed,  a liberal,  and  always  a to  explain  that  the  “ Greek  Catholics,”  so  well  known 


useful  education ; there  each  year  more  than  three 
hundred  students  had  passed  through  the  Medical 
School ; there,  above  all,  hundreds  of  Uniate  ecclesi- 
astics of  various  Rites  had  received  training  of  invalu- 
able worth  for  the  sacred  ministry,  many  of  whom  had 
become  Bishops — three  of  them  Patriarchs. 


as  such  in  the  East,  are  not  Greeks  at  all.  They  are 

* This  press  was  known  to  be  so  rich  in  “ founts  ” that  the 
Fathers  received  application  for  printing  work  from  far  and  near. 
They  told  me,  for  example,  that  they  had  printed  a book  for  an 
Oxford  don.  Unfortunately,  they  could  neither  remember  the 
name  of  the  book  nor  that  of  the  don. 
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Syrians  who  use  the  Greek  Rite,  although  they  have 
permission  to  say  Mass  and  administer  the  Sacraments 
in  Arabic.  This  permission  they  ordinarily  use,  saying 
Mass  generally  altogether  in  Arabic,  sometimes  in  a 
strange  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic — Greek  in  the 
more  solemn  parts  of  the  liturgy,  Arabic  in  the  rest. 
They  are  a very  interesting  people — sometimes  called 


John  Maro  in  the  seventh  century  in  Syria,  and  still 
existing  in  the  Lebanon  region.  They  differ  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  (to  whose  Church  they  are  allied  and 
report  themselves)  in  certain  points  of  doctrine  concern- 
ing Christ.” 

Even  the  great  Pears  sometimes  nods — too  often 
indeed  when  he  deals  with  things  Catholic.  Than  this 


Melchites,  originally  a nickname — with  a wonderful  information,  nothing  could  well  be  more  erroneous  and 
history,  having  survived  the  Mohammedan  persecution 
(during  which  they  began  to  say  Mass  in  Arabic,  as 
a means  of  preserving  the  faith),  going  back,  as  they 
will  proudly  tell  you,  to  the  days  of  St.  Mark,  faithful 
at  the  time  of  the  Eutychian  schism,  at  present  devoted 
to  their  religion  and  in  a special  manner  to  the  Holy 


nonsensical.  The  Maronites  are,  of  course,  fervent 
Catholics,  and  differ  in  no  way — (how  could  they?) — 
from  other  Catholics  in  doctrine.  Their  liturgy  is  more 
akin  to  the  Latin  than  that  of  any  other  Oriental  rite, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a Maronite 
from  a Latin  church.  One  of  these  Maronite  churches, 


See.  They  are  numerous  in  Egypt,  where  they  have  j an  edifice  of  really  noble  proportions,  dedicated  to 

cathedrals,  both  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  They  have  St.  George,  I passed  on  my  way  back,  and  entered. 

1 There  I found  a venerable  Maronite  monk,  who  told 
me  the  same  sad  story  of  famine,  ruin  and  death 

amongst  his  people.  Whole  regions,  he  declared,  had 
been  depopulated. 

My  last  visit  was  made  to  a large  convent  of  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  These  angels  of 
goodness  are  to  be  met  with  on  all  hands  throughout 
the  East.  Within  their  walls  I found  Syrian  Sisters 
only,  with  the  exception  of  a French  Superior,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Palestine — the  French  Sisters 
had  all  been  exiled.  They  told  me  that  many  of  their 
orphans  had  died  of  hunger.  It  was  only  possible  to 
keep  alive  the  strong  ones  with  much  difficulty  ; those 
who  were  at  all  weak  died  before  their  eyes.  It  was 
impossible  to  save  them.  During  the  war  thirty-three 
of  the  Sisters  themselves  had  perished  in  Syria  of  want 
and  of  the  diseases  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  want. 
When  I said  goodbye  to  these  dear  Sisters,  I asked 

England. 


a church,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  also  at  Marseilles.  A 
few  may  be  met  with  in  London,  more  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  but  they  have  as  yet  neither  priest 
nor  church  in  England,  though  they  soon  make  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  Latin  rite. 

On  my  way  to  St.  Saviour’s  I met  a priest  whom 
I thought  to  be  a Greek  Catholic.  (There  is  something 
about  the  Greek  Catholic  priests  which  often  enables 
one  to  distinguish  them  at  a glance  from  the  Orthodox, 
though  their  dress  is  the  same.)  On  my  saluting  him, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  in  fact  from  St.  Saviour’s, 
and  offered  to  turn  back  with  us  and  show  me  the 
church.  His  appearance  horrified  me — his  cheeks  were 
gaunt,  with  but  little  appearance  of  flesh,  the  bones 
protruding,  the  eyes  deeply  sunk  in  their  sockets. 
When  I told  him  that  he  looked  ill,  he  said  that  it  was 
so,  and  added  in  a low  liquid  voice  that,  amongst 
others,  his  own  father  had  died  from  the  famine.  I i 


endeavoured  to  say  some  words  of  sympathy,  to  which  ! them,  as  it  is  my  wont,  to  pray  for.  _ 
he  replied  that  he  was  only  one  of  thousands  in  like  j “ Father,”  they  gravely  replied,  ‘‘  St.  Vincent  has 
plight.  I could  but  go  on,  in  silence,  in  my  uniform  i told  us  to  pray  every  day  for  England  ; each  day  we 
of  a British  Army  chaplain,  walking  alongside  of  this  j observe  his  precept  in  our  community  prayers.”  It  was 
calm,  dignified,  grave  Oriental,  almost  terrible  in  his  ! R wonderful  thought,  full  of  consolation.  Rent  by  the 
resignation,  who  had  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death  ! pangs  of  horrid  hunger,  whilst  death  was  slowly  devour- 
in  a way  which  we  in  the  West,  at  least  in  our  sheltered  , Mg'  them  and  theirs,  these  Sisters  in  far-off  Syria 


England,  can  hardly  imagine. 


; remember  to  pray  for  our  isle  set  in  the  Western  seas. 


On  my  arrival  at  St.  Saviour’s  we — the  Jesuit  lay  ' England  has  not  shrunk  from  her  appointed  task  ; freely 
brother  and  I — were  taken  to  the  parish  schools.  There  ! she  shed  her  best  blood,  like  water,  that  she  might 
we  found  boys  of  all  ages,  in  bare  rooms,  being-  taught  save  from  the  unclean  hands  of  the  infidel  the  land  once 
by  their  priests.  When  we  arrived  studies  were  sus-  \ trodden  by  the  feet  of  Christ.  May  God  in  His  Mercy, 
pended,  and  I had  to  listen  to  stories  of  the  famine — I for  England’s  sake,  hear  the  prayers,  enjoined  by  a 
stories,  some  of  them  so  horrible  that  I dare  not  put  i Saint,  that  rise  daily  to  His  Throne  from  his  martyred 
them  down  in  print.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  poor  I children  in  the  sacred  East. 


Greek  Catholics  think  they  have  suffered  more  even  than 
all  others.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  for  they  are  well 
known  throughout  the  East  for  their  loye  of  France. 
They  told  me  that  before  the  war  they  had  thirty 
thousand  faithful  in  and  near  Beyrout,  and  now,  at 
least  two-thirds  have  died  from  starvation.  I turned 
away  into  the  church,  where  Christ  still  watches  over 
His  people — the  only  consolation  remaining,  that  those 


O.  R.  Vassall-Phillips,  C.SS.R. 


VESPERS  IN  THE  ALPS 


was  staying  at  Hanghaumalp,  in  the  Catholic 
canton  of  Uri,  and,  after  supper,  the  first  evening 
j I was  there,  a “ boubo,”  or  shepherd  lad,  planted  him- 
who  have  gone,  victims  of  Turkish  wickedness,  are  J self  before  the  chalet  door,  and  began  to  sing  with  his 


safe  in  His  heavenly  pastures. 


whole  soul,  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  heard  far  off.  We 


Behind  the  high  altar,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  paid  no  particular  attention  to  him,  thinking  of  him  as 
readers  to  hear  that  I noticed  a silver  “ dove,”  such  just  some  happy  boy  giving  vent  to  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
as  used  to  hang  in  our  English  churches  before  the  j It  rained  next  evening,  but  the  boubo  came  out  again, 
Reformation.  It  was  very  beautiful,  and  I was  thank-  and,  just  as  he  had  done  the  night  before,  sang  loud 
ful  that  it  had  escaped  the  eye  of  the  Turks.  Greek:  and  long,  not  pausing  for  full  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Catholics  are  still  free  to  use  these  ‘‘  doves  ’’  As  I listened  more  attentively,  I caught  some  of  the 

as  receptacles  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  if  they  wish.  | words  he  sang ; they  were  in  a foreign  tongue,  and  I 
Occasionally  they  do  so,  but  usually  find  it  more  con-  j inquired  what  they  were,  and  was  told  they  were  the 
venient  to  use  a Tabernacle,  just  like  the  present-day  j words  of  “ Vespers.”  Further  questioning  brought  me 
Lat'ns-  . . , I the  information  that,  there  being  no  chapel  on  the 

My  visit  to  St.  Saviour  s finished,  I should  much  mountains  and  consequently  no  evening  offices,  the 

have  liked  to  have  gone  to  the  church  of  the  Armenian  boubos  did  their  best  to  replace  them. 

Catholics  and  to  that  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Syriac  Rite  j “ What  ! ” I asked.  “ Is  the  same  thing  done  at 
(the  Chaldean  Catholics  have  a resident  priest,  but  | other  ch&lets?  ” 


no  church  for  their  rite  in  Beyrout),  and  to  the  Latin 
cathedral,  served  by  French  Capuchins,  but  time  for- 
bade, and  I had  to  make  my  way  back  to  the  ship. 


“ Yes,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country,”  was  the  reply. 
When  the  little  lad  had  finished  his  Vesper  song  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  what  the  words  were,  and,  with 


On  that  ship  we  have  not  room  for  many  books,  but  great  simplicity,  he  recited  the  first  five  verses  of  St. 


a friend  of  mine  possesses  that  useful  work,  “ Pears’ 
Cyclopaedia.”  In  the  section  directed  to  “General 


John’s  Gospel  and  some  prayers  and  invocations  of  the 
saints.  I asked  him  to  write  it  all  out  for  me,  which 


Information  ^ I had  lately  read,  under  the  heading  of  he  said  he  would  do  if  I could  wait  till  next  day.  And 
Maronites  : A sect  founded  by  a monk  named  next  day,  accordingly,  he  brought  me  a well-written, 
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faultlessly  spelt  copy  of  his  beautiful  Vesper  prayers, 
the  writing  a formed  hand. 

That  evening  his  Vespers  touched  me  as  they  had 
not  done  before.  Other  shepherds  had  I seen  at  devo- 
tions, but  not  like  this  child’s  prayers.  When  the  wind 
favoured  he  told  me  he  could  hear  the  shepherd  at  the 
Oberalp,  but,  on  those  evenings,  the  shepherd  there 
could  not  hear  him. 

“ And  this  evening,”  I asked,  “ was  it  you  that 
heard  him,  or  he  you?  ” 

“ Ah,”  he  answered,  “ neither  heard  the  other  : the 
streams  are  too  full.” 

But  those  clear,  penetrating  notes,  the  head  notes  of 
the  shepherd  calling  in  the  mountains,  still  rose, 
whether  response  returned  or  not,  floating,  in  that 
childish  voice,  up  above  the  noise  of  the  torrent,  like  the 
echoes  of  bells  in  the  hills  forming  an  orchestra,  placed 
at  irregular  distances,  and  meeting  and  continuing  each 
other’s  sound  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voices  rising 
up  to  the  place  where  dwells  the  Eternal  Word,  speak- 
ing to  the  hearts  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  heights, 
above  the  winds  and  waters  that  are  below. 

Ozons,  December,  1918.  E.  Rambert. 


NOTES 


Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  who  to-day  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  universally  respected  man  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  has  this  week  been  accorded  a public  welcome 
on  his  return  to  his  native  city,  Quebec,  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province.  Sir 
Charles  took  the  opportunity  to  pay  a high  tribute  to 
the  public  life  of  Canada,  and  to  insist  upon  the  duty 
of  loyalty,  which  a recognition  of  the  fairness  and 
liberality  of  its  institutions  imposed.  “ I want  to  point 
out  that  I think  the  appointments  with  which  I have 
been  honoured  offer  this  important  consideration.  They 
show  that  in  this  free  country  of  ours  there  are  no  dis- 
abilities either  of  race  or  religion.  A Catholic,  sprung 
from  Irish  stock  and  possessed  of  the  liveliest  sympathy 
for  every  legitimate  aspiration  of  the  Irish  race,  I have 
held  His  Majesty’s  commission  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada,  and  am  now  his  representative  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  this  province  and  a member  of  the 
Judicial  Committee.  Our  first  duty  on  all  occasions  is 
to  prove  that  we  honestly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
freedom  and  equality  we  enjoy,  and  are  prepared  to 
make  such  sacrifices  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfil  in 
all  respects  our  obligations  as  citizens,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sacrifices  involved. 
Above  all  things,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  must 
promote  the  spirit  of  unity  and  harmony.  Strenuous 
days  lie  before  us.  Great  problems  must  be  met  and 
solved.  The  future  of  Canada  depends  upon  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  approached.  No  race  has  a monopoly 
of  loyalty.  All  must  contribute  to  the  common  fund  all 
that  is  in  them,  and  my  hope  is  that  Irish  Catholics 
may,  on  all  occasions,  prove  that  we  appreciate  the 
exceptional  advantages  we  enjoy  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  respect,  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  even  for 
the  very  prejudices,  of  our  neighbours.” 


The  high  significance  of  President  Wilson’s  visit 
to  the  Pope  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  French  1 
Press.  Thus  the  Journal  des  Dibats  points  out  that 
it  has  “ the  importance  of  an  act  of  courtesy,  mutually 
arranged  for,  which  carries  with  it  a high  moral  mean- 
ing. . . . We  remember  the  winter  of  1915  when  in 
Italy,  a country  then  neutral,  the  two  greatest 
neutralities  of  the  war  were  compared — that  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  Holy  See.  Sometimes 
they  seemed  associated  together,  and  it  was  said  that 
they  were  seeking  points  of  disagreement.  The 
evolution  of  the  one  and  the  maintenance  of  the  other, 
for  which  there  was  no  question  of  a political  evolution, 
on  the  ground  which  it  had  taken  up  at  the  beginning, 
will  go-  before  the  judgment  of  history.  Its  public 
attitude  has  been  spoken  of  in  diverse  senses  ; but  we 


believe  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  discuss  it  to-day 
either  for  purposes  of  attack  or  defence.  The  publica- 
tion is  announced  of  official  documents  which  will  allow 
us  to  follow,  in  continuous  fashion,  the  humanitarian 
and  charitable  role  of  the  Apostolic  See  during  the 
war.”  

The  great  prohibition  movement  in  the  United  States 
continues  to  roll  on  like  a resistless  tide.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  prohibit 
the  sale,  manufacture  and  importation  of  strong  drink, 
not  only  “ for  the  duration  ” and  the  period  of  demobili- 
zation, but  for  ever,  seems  likely  to  be  carried.  The 
Times  of  last  Saturday -published  the  following  signifi- 
cant statement: — ‘‘Three  more  States — Maine,  Ten- 
nessee and  Idaho — have  joined  the  movement  for 
national  prohibition  by  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  has  now  been  ratified  by  22  States,  but  its 
ratification  by  14  more  States  is  required  for  the  definite 
triumph  of  the  prohibitionist  cause.”  Five  days  later 
the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  cabled  : 
“ The  States  of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Alabama  and  Kansas  have  voted  in  favour  of  pro- 
hibition. This  makes  a total  of  30  assenting  States, 
and  only  six  more  are  required  to  make  the  nation 
‘dry.’”  

In  melancholy  contrast  to  this  great  effort  in  America 
is  the  evidence  of  backsliding  in  this  country.  The 
following  paragraphs  from  the  Times  of  Thursday  show 
how  the  demand  for  the  old  pre-war  drinking  facilities 
is  being  met  with  a policy  of  weak  concession  : — “ By 
eight  votes  to  two  the  Carlisle  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  decided 
yesterday  to  recommend  the  Board  to  remove  the 
special  Saturday  and  Sunday  restrictions,  by  permitting 
the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  Carlisle  area  on  Saturdays  and 
the  opening  of  public-houses  on  Sundays  for  the  sale 
of  beer  and  spirits  between  12.30  and  2 p.m.  and  6.30 
and  9 p.m.  . . . Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  secretary  of  the 
Liverpool  Dockers’  Union,  was  asked  yesterday  to 
hand  to  the  Food  Controller  a protest  against  the 
shortage  of  beer  in  public-houses  along  the  line  of  the 
docks.  The  men  threaten  to  cease  work  unless  the 
supply  is  increased  and  the  prices  reduced.  They  also 
demand  the  opening  of  public-houses  at  five  o’clock,  so 
that  they  can  obtain  refreshment  on  leaving  work.” 


Sir  Hugh  Clifford  is  retiring  from  the  Governorship 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  already  rumour  marks  him  for 
high  advancement.  ‘Certainly  few  Governors  can  point 
to  a finer  record.  The  story  of  his  term  of  office  has 
been  an  unbroken  story  of  progress  and  achievement. 
In  his  last  message  to  the  Colony  he  sketches  a pro- 
gramme of  far-reaching  policy.  The  first  plank  of  the 
programme  concerns  the  education  of  the  native  : — 
(x)  Primary  education  for  every  African  boy  and  girl 
in  the  territories ; (2)  a training  college  for  every  pro- 
vince; (3)  salaries  for  schoolmasters  and  teachers  “ as 
lucrative  as  any  other  public  work  of  importance”; 
(4)  ultimately  a Royal  College.  Meanwhile  the  bare 
statement  of  what  has  already  been  achieved  in  regard 
to  the  material  progress  of  the  Colony  reads  like  a 
romance  or  a fairy  tale.  In  1891  a single  bag  of  cocoa 
beans,  weighing  80  lb.,  was  carried  on  the  head  of  a 
young  African  to  the  coast.  The  output  to-day  repre- 
sents 270,000,000  lb. — about  half  the  total  production 
of  cocoa  for  the  whole  world.  And,  as  Sir  Hugh 
Clifford  points  out  with  legitimate  pride: — ‘‘This 
industry  has  been  throughout,  almost  exclusively,  in 
native  hands  and  under  native  management,  and  these 
remarkable  results  having  been  achieved  by  a people 
who  have  for  the  first  time  embarked  upon  an  agricul- 
tural enterprise  of  a permanent  character,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  cocoa-growing  in  the  Gold  Coast  will  be 
found  to  be  a phenomenon  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  tropics.” 


When  the  war  broke  out  the  chiefs  of  the  Gold  Coast 
sent  thousands  of  their  young  men  for  the  campaigns 
in  Togoland,  Cameroons  and  East  Africa,  and  many 
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of  the  tribes  subscribed  money  to  provide  aeroplanes 
for  the  British  forces.  Altogether  the  story  of  the  Gold 
Coast  makes  a very  pleasant  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Colonial  Administration  of  Great  Britain. 


There  are  signs  that  the  Centre  party  in  Bavaria  are 
apprehensive  concerning  the  forthcoming  elections  for 
the  National  Assembly.  Fears  are  entertained  that  the 
Socialists  will,  after  themselves  polling  as  early  as ; 
possible,  do  all  that  they  can  to  prevent  their  opponents  j 
from  recording  their  votes.  According  to  the  Bund  of 
Geneva,  the  old  Centre  party  has  now  transformed  itself 
into  the  Bavarian  National  party,  and  has,  in  accord 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population, 
organized  an  extensive  agitation  against  the  new 
regime,  and  has  put  forward  Dr.  Heim,  the  Centre 
leader,  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Bavarian  State.  The  priesthood  is  also  agitating 
against  the  new  Republic  on  the  ground  that  it  is  anti- ; 
Church,  and  the  priests  in  the  country  districts  preach  [ 
that  religion  is  in  danger  and  that  the  churches  are  to 
be  turned  into  bakeries  and  storehouses.  The  Crown 
Prince  Rupprecht  is  also  participating  in  the  agitation, 
and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  popular  in  the  country. 
The  demand  of  the  Centre  Party  that  the  future  form 
of  government  be  decided  by  means  of  a referendum 
has  been  refused  bluntly  by  the  Socialist  rulers. 

A kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Pre- 
sident of  the  Portuguese  Republic  is  paid  in  an  article 
in  this  week’s  Spectator.  Though  not  a commanding 
genius,  but  rather  an  honest  man  who  loved  his  country, 
the  death  of  Sidonio  Paes  is,  says  the  writer,  “ an 
irreparable  loss  to  his  country,  for  never  was  there  a 
more  signal  instance  of  the  right  man  for  the  time  and 
place,  and  it  is  felt  as  a personal  bereavement  by 
thousands  and  thousands  in  Portugal.  His  place  in 
history  is  assured  among  Portugal’s  heroes.  ...  By 
the  Revolution  of  December,  1917,  Senhor  Paes  dis- 
p’aced  a small  group  of  politicians  who  were  using  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  for  their  own  ends,  and  were  ; 
threatening  to  make  it  as  unpopular  in  Portugal  as  they  j 
were  themselves.  Gradually  one  honest  man  after  j 
another  recognized  the  patriotism  and  good  intentions  j 
of  the  new  President,  and  his  death  was  marked  by  j 
scenes  of  grief  unparalleled  in  modern  Portugal.  The  ! 
death  of  no  king  ever  excited  more  genuine  and  wide-  j 
spread  sorrow  than  that  of  this  man  who  a year  ago  j 
was  a comparatively  obscure  major  of  artillery,  who 
shared  with  many  others  the  distinction  of  having  been 
a Minister  during  a few  weeks.  In  the  eyes  of  the  ' 
Bolshevik,  the  Carbonario  and  the  professional  poli-  j 
tician,  who  are  insulted  by  any  kind  of  superiority,  he 
was  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence  of  setting  the  welfare 
of  the  people  above  political  intrigues.  Because  he 
objected  to  the  weekly  indulgence  in  disorder  he  was 
denounced  as  a tyrant,  and  he  had  for  some  time  past 
been  marked  down  for  execution.” 


A correspondent  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Vienna  writes  to  the  Morning  Post  giving  an  alarming 
picture  of  the  situation  in  Austria.  The  situation  is 
already  dangerous,  he  says,  and  unless  promptly  dealt 
with  may  develop  into  a terrible  disaster.  Such  quiet 
as  there  is  in  Vienna  is  but  the  lull  that  precedes  a ' 
storm.  The  people  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  the 
railways  have  broken  down  for  want  of  coal,  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  isolated  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  is  powerless.  “ When  the  explo- 
sion comes,”  proceeds  the  writer  of  the  letter,  “as  it 
must  do,  for  the  situation  is  rapidly,  becoming  worse, 
there  will  be  a state  of  anarchy  compared  with  which 
Bolshevism  will  be  the  merest  child’s  play.  For  the  ! 
Russian  people  were  by  comparison  a fairly  homo-  j 
geneous  folk.  Great  Russians  and  Little  Russians 
could  at  least  understand  one  another.  But  the  problem 
of  Austria  is  the  problem  of  India  complicated  by  ! 
famine  and  by  Bolshevist  propaganda.  Already  the 
nationalities  are  gathering  themselves  together  to  fly 
at  one  another’s  throats.  Along  the  Bohemian  frontier  . 
there  is  developing  a state  of  anarchy.” 


REVIEWS 


THE  LAND  REVOLUTION. 

The  Land  Revolution.  By  R.  L.  Outhwaite,  M.P.  is.  net. 
London  : G.  Allen  & Unwin. 

MR.  OUTHWAITE  is  right,  but  not  at  all  alone,  in 
foreseeing  immense  difficulties  in  the  resettlement 
of  the  country  after  the  war.  Trade  has  been  disorganized, 
foreign  markets  have  been  very  much  reduced,  soldiers  have 
been  disposed  against  or  incapacitated  for  their  previous 
style  of  life,  the  burden  of  taxation  has  become  weighty 
beyond  all  precedent,  expectations  of  social  reform  have 
been  raised  higher  than  possible  fulfilment,  the  idea  of 
physical  force  as  a means  to  ends  has  been  impressed,  the 
sight  of  bloodshed  has  lost  its  horrors  for  the  imagination, 
and  a general  sense  of  confusion  has  been  introduced,  which 
may  cause  people  to  strike  out  blindly  in  order  to  break 
a way  of  escape. 

Our  review  will  attempt  no  more  method  than  to  turn 
over  in  succession  several  of  the  pages  and  select  typical 
instances  of  a treatment  which  very  much  lacks  the  two 
magnitudes  of  breadth  and  thickness — more  length  was  not 
needed.  “ 

Mr.  Outhwaite’s  offer  of  guiding  principles  for  the  work 
before  the  nation  is  not  promising.  He  has  too  great  an 
admiration  for  the  French  physiocrats  and  for  Henry  George’s 
application  of  their  principles  to  the  “ single  tax  ” — which 
was  to  be  upon  land.  His  own  doctrine  that  “ the  natural 
law  proclaims  the  inherent  right  of  all  to  the  equal  enjoyment 
of  the  earth  ” is  an  unwarrantable  abstraction,  not  a con- 
crete embodiment.  Abstract,  too,  and  impossible  and  false 
in  the  actualization  of  life  is  the  assertion,  “ All  taxation, 
except  it  be  based  upon  the  communal  value  of  land — that 
is  to  say,  unless  it  transfers  to  the  community  what  the 
community  has  created — has  the  result  of  transferring  to 
the  State  a value  which  the  individual  has  created,  and 
which  rightly  belongs  to  him  ” (p.  15).  It  is  another 
narrow  view  of  his  that  the  value  created  by  and  due  to  the 
maker  of  a pair  of  boots  is  an  exactly  ca’culable  thing  in  all 
its  concrete  surroundings  : countless  elements  conspire  to 
settle  the  price.  Another  great  fallacy  is  to  imagine  that 
because  four  hundred  years  ago  our  land  fed  the  population 
of  England  it  can  do  so  to-day,  when  the  millions  of  mouths 
have  multiplied,  let  us  say  very  roughly,  by  seven.  And 
remember  that  the  increase  is  in  additional  millions  not 
units.  It  is  not  economic  science  or  science  of  any  sort  to 
write,  “ Four  hundred  years  ago  Englishmen  had  no  dread 
of  hunger,  for  they  were  free.  And  this  came  about  through 
the  simple  fact  that  they  who  wished  to  till  the  soil  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  ” (p.  7).  The  author’s  exaggerated  idea 
of  s’  avery  in  the  present  system  is  seen  in  the  al  most  incredibly 
audacious  statement  in  regard  to  the  present  war  “ The 
master  class  of  each  nation  has  sent  the  s’ave  class  to  the 
battlefield  ” (p.  4).  As  regards  England,  that  is  a calumny. 
For  instance  the  first  volunteer  army  that  responded  to 
Kitchener’s  call,  in  which  “ masters  ” went  with  “ the 
s’aves,”  and  led  them  to  the  fight,  and  in  many  cases  fought 
by  their  sides  as  equals.  No  one  doubts  that  labour  has 
been  very  much  under  the  stern  and  grasping  hand  of 
capital  ; all  that  can  be  done  to  bring  about,  not  the  impos- 
sible equality  in  the  full  sense,  but  a more  equitable  condi- 
tion, should  be  done — gradually,  prudently,  and  with 
temper  and  charity  and  much  mutual  forbearance.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  conditions  will  always  be  terribly  lacking  in 
the  people  at  large.  Socialists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed 
that  their  earlier  plan  of  setting  up  an  ideal  government  of 
communal  wisdom  and  justice  to  regulate  all  the  trades  in 
all  their  branches  throughout  the  country  is  not  feasible. 
Some  fall  back  on  Syndicalism.  There  are  indeed  just  a few 
examples  of  successful  syndicates;  but  there  is  no  promise 
of  universalizing  the  plan  among  the  average  multitude,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  very  large  multitude  below  the  average. 
Syndicates,  if  they  did  not  fight  foreign  countries,  would 
fight  one  another  and  split  up  members  against  members, 
even  to  bloodshed.  Whatever  in  the  past  have  been  the 
oppressions  by  capital,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
an  immense  boon  to  the  people  and  services  quite  indis- 
pensable. To  maintain  this  indisputable  truth  is  not  to  say 
that  those  services  ought  not  to  have  been  much  better. 
Workmen,  on  their  side,  have  had  no  small  share  in  rhe 
responsibility  for  the  errors. 

Whoever  will  really  help  our  cause  in  the  perilous  days 
that  are  to  fo  low  on  the  war  will  avoid  the  great  fault  of 
Mr.  Outhwaite — his  teriible  neglect  to  understand  the 
complexity  of  human  affairs,  and  in  consequence  his  marvel- 
lously narrow,  partisan  and  mischievous  insistence  on 
maxims  of  the  jejune  kind. 
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Let  us  follow  him  a little  bit  longer  in  the  order  of  his 
pages.  What  man  of  adequate  comprehension  would  dare 
to  promulgate  such  dogmas  as  these  : “ Justice  demands 
that  the  great  increase  should  not  exist  to  be  taxed  ” (p.  15). 
"The  way  must  be  prepared  for  economic  revolution,  or 
for  revolution  in  the  streets  ” (p.  17).  Read  reform  for  the 
dangerous  word  “ revolution.”  " Poverty  is  the  result  of 
wage-s'avery,  originating  in  private  ownership  of  the  land  ” 
(p.  1 7).  The  landlord  gets  the  profits  on  the  ascending 
scale,  where  any,  above  the  margin  of  cultivation.  “ The 
landlord  takes  advantage  of  every  piece  of  land  over  the 
margin  of  cultivation.”  It  is  not  fair  to  omit  the  tenants’ 
share  of  this  advantage  ; also  to  ignore  how  large  is  the 
proportion  of  English  wealth  which  has  not  come  from 
English  land,  while  English  landowners’  profits  are  being 
much  reduced  by  cheaper  imports.  As  to  land  left  for  deer- 
stalking or  other  sport,  it  is  a fact  that  to-day  no  one  will 
rent  it  even  at  or  below  the  margin.  Mr.  Outhwaite  talks 
as  if  there  were  not  this  depression,  and  assumes  as  his 
principle  that  it  all  could  be  cultivated.  He  continues  (p.  19): 
" The  struggle  for  wages  forces  down  wages  to  subsistence 
level  ” — which  for  ever  increasing  bodies  of  the  workers  is 
quite  untrue.  Then  on  p.  21  occurs  this  characteristic 
hyperbole  : “ It  is  by  land  and  by  land  alone  that  the 
menacing  future  can  be  victoriously  confronted.”  " By 
inexorable  law  it  is  by  the  land  and  land  alone  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  ” (p.  22)  Modesty  would  forbid  such 
exclusives  here  as  “ alone  ” and  " inexorable.”  That  all 
taxation  is  robbery  does  not  hold  of  a levy  upon  value 
which  the  community  and  not  one  individual  has  created 
(p.  23).  At  p.  13  the  individual  creation  was  asserted  as 
the  required  condition  that  " a boot  operative  receives  in 
wage  for  his  own  use  the  value  of  his  labour.”  How 
distinguish  individual  from  communal  labour  or  how  make 
wages  communal  if  wages  are  by  very  right  individual  ? 
Is  there  any  product  which  is  literally  “ communal,” 
except  on  the  theory,  unrealisable  in  the  concrete,  that  all 
land  remains  communal  ? The  King  does  not  gain  much  by 
the  fictional  theory  that  all  the  land  is  held  under  him. 
“The  land  belongs  by  inherent  right  to  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  as  an  essential  to  life,  created  by  no  man’s 
hand”  (p.  24).  Similarly  the- “sovereign  power”  belongstoall 
the  community,  but  the  community  as  such  cannot  exercise 
it.  This  quotation  from  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  master,  Henry 
George,  is  not  luminous  and  not  practical  : “ We  would 
simply  take  for  the  community  what  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity— the  value  that  attaches  to  the  land  by  the  growth 
of  the  community  [at  other  times  the  natural  productivity 
of  the  land],  leaving  sacredly  to  the  individual  all  that 
belongs  to  the  individual.”  To  pay  the  post-war  debt 
" the  State  should  go  for  revenue  to  the  land  before  levying 
upon  commodities  and  the  processes  of  industry  ” (p.  25), 
even  though  these  last  contain  the  bulk  of  the  national 
wealth.  " The  taxation  of  land  values,  by  freeing  the  land 
to  labour,  makes  for  the  maximum  production  of  wealth  ” 
(p.  27).  Does  not  much  depend  on  the  country  and  on  all 
its  connected  countries  ? “ Land  monopoly,  by  restricting 

the  production  of  wealth,  is  the  root  cause  of  poverty  ” 
(p.  27).  Is  it  a " monopoly  ” ? Is  it  simply  "the  root 
cause  ” ? Can  any  single  feature  be  " the  root  cause  ” ? 

" Protection  is  a system  of  legalized  robbery  ” (p.  27). 
“ Taxation  levied  upon  land  would  compel  use  ” (p.  30). 
No  land  would  be  untilled  as  being  below  the  margin  of 
cultivation.  Curiously  enough,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  case 
is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  enormities  of  landlordism 
(pp.  33-88).  “ In  Sheffield  40,000  houses  are  needed.” 

The  Duke  is  responsible.  Give  the  land  to  the  communal 
owner,  and  the  houses  could  be  built.  We  cannot  assume 
that  Mr.  Outhwaite  has  sufficient  knowledge  to  see  the 
practical  necessity  of  validation  of  titles  by  the  law  of 
prescription,  on  which  the  Duke  must  have  relied  when  once 
he  said  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  sins  of  his 
ancestors.  But  to  resume  the  gravamen  : " Taxation  of 
land  values  would  assure  [to  men  of  much  self-assurance] 
the  full  utilization  of  the  soil  ” (p.  36).  Henry  George’s 
grim  joke  is  repeated  seriously  that  his  measure  would 
f‘  leave  the  private  ownership  of  the  earth  unchallenged, 
(p.  36),  for  the  owner  would  become  a tenant  of  the  Crown — 
that  is,  of  the  people — his  capital,  in  the  shape  of  labour 
products,  remaining  to  him  in  benevolent  justice,  though 
often  representing  the  fruits  of  past  exploitation  of  labour, 
he  having  contributed  nothing  to  production  ” (p.  19.) 
Some  very  good  landlords  are  not  aware,  nor  will  Mr. 
Outhwaite  be  able  to  teach  them,  that  from  beginning  to 
end  " they  have  contributed  absolutely  nothing  to  produc- 
tion.” It  recalls  the  old  joke  of  the  man  appropriately 
raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  “Barren  Figtree.” 
Consider  again  the  inutility  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  life. 
And  yet  a sketch  of  it  has  been  written  for  edification,  and 
those  under  him  loved  him,  and^the  people  of  Sheffield 


highly  revered  him  in  spite  of  the  40,000  houses  that  he 
prevented  them  from  having.  " As  population  increases 
demand  for  land  rises  ” (p.  30).  This  proposition  rests  on 
the  not  modest  assumption  that  under  modern  conditions 
of  our  closely  interlocked  world  people  live  on  the  land.  A 
newspaper  editor  said  some  years  ago  of  a large  school 
possessing  several  acres  of  land,  that  the  boys  lived  on  the 
farm  and  all  the  pensions  could  go  to  build  and  beautify 
the  premises.  He  was  not  credited  by  those  on  the  spot.  • 
Here  we  will  stop  in  the  hope  that  it  has  sufficiently 
appeared  that  Mr.  Outhwaite  has  an  astonishing' y narrow 
outlook  on  economic  affairs  which  are  so  boundless  in  their 
ways  and  their  conflicting  forces.  Some  will  be  amused  to 
read  four  and  a-half  pages  (50-54)  where,  under  the  facetious 
heading  “ Objections  Considered,”  " it  is  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  evils  which  afflict  society  can  be  overthrown 
by  a simp’e  method  ” (p.  62).  He  must  be  a simple  man  who 
swa’lows  that  nostrum  presented  by  the  physician  whose  root 
principle  of  therapeutics  is  that  “ wealth  consists  in  the 
value  of  the  application  of  labour  to  the  land,”  all  inter- 
preted in  the  author’s  narrow  sense.  In  a wider  spirit  we  all 
hope  that  some  remedy  will  be  discovered  and  applied  to 
alleviate  what  Mr.  Outhwaite  • vainly  supposes  can  be 
eradicated  by  a simple  process,  which  better  minds  disregard 
as  the  fancy  of  a faddist.  Mr.  Outhwaite  tells  us  in  “ Men 
of  the  Times  ” that  his  early  life  was  spent  in  Tasmania 
and  in  rural  parts.  His  opportunities  to  observe  are  now 
larger,  and  he  should  learn  from  the  learned.  His  dis- 
appearance Irom  Parliament  is  no  loss  to  the  national 
wisdom. 


THE  ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

De  Area  Foederis.  P.  Gaudenti  Orfali,  O.F.M.  ; 
Parisiis  Sumptibus.  A.  Picard.  1918. 

THE  one  thing  attempted  by  the  writer  of  this 
dissertation  is  to  describe  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
from  the  data  furnished  by  the  Bible,  with  the  aid  of 
archaeological  records  from  various  regions.  Such  a 
purpose  would  have  been  frustrated  if  to  it  had  been 
joined  the  endless  dispute  as  to  how  far  the  Biblical 
narrative  in  the  Pentateuch  is  affected  by  priestly  writers 
after  the  exile  casting  back  upon  past  forms  of  worship 
usages  of  a much  more  developed  system  peculiar  to  their 
own  times.  To  deal  with  such  a problem  the  writer 
would  have  had  to  meet  such  questions  as  the  common 
assumption  that  early  ages  were  very  rude  and  incapable 
of  anything  elaborate — a postulate  which  has  often  had, 
in  colloquial  phrase,  to  “ climb  down  ” before  the  force 
of  discovered  facts,  which  negatived  expectations.  No 
one  can  disregard  the  great  importance  of  care  bestowed 
on  the  history  of  the  Ark  and  its  migrations,  its  movements 
with  the  camp  during  the  Exodus,  its  comparative 
stationariness  at  Silo,  its  fina'ity  at  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  After  this  Temple  had  been  destroyed  Ezekiel 
predicted  its  restitution,  even  though  the  Ark  and  its 
treasures  were  not  recovered  (2  Mach,  ii.,  4 — 8 ; 2 Paralip. 
v.,  9).  In  Ezekiel  we  read,  " My  tabernacie  shall  be  with 
them,  and  I will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people  ” 
(Ezek.  xxxvii,  27).  Rest  of  God’s  shrine  in  the  midst  of 
the  settled-down  Israelites  was  the  only  ideal  condition 
of  life  ; the  nomadic  existence  was  imperfect,  and  of  it 
God  said,  as  if  complainingly,  “ I have  not  dwelt  in  a house 
from  the  day  on  which  I brought  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  ” (2  Reg.  vii,  6). 

Father  Orfali,  keeping  within  his  own  limits,  has  most 
carefully  brought  to  bear  on  his  description  the  sources 
open  to  his  command. 


TWO  CATHOLIC  NOVELS. 

A Vision  Splendid.  By  Constance  Bishop.  6s.  net. 
(London  : Heath  Cranton.) 

The  Dead  Altars.  ‘ From  the  French  of  M.  Reynes- 
Monlaur.  By  M.  E.  Arendrup.  (London : Wash- 
bourne.) 

THERE  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  write  a novel 
with  the  object  of  setting  forth  Catholic  truth. 
Miss  Constance  Bishop  has  essayed  the  task  in  “ A Vision 
Splendid,”  and,  on  the  whole,  she  has  succeeded.  But 
her  canvas  seems  too  crowded,  and  it  is  some  time  before 
the  reader  feels  at  home  ; a rather  relentless  pruning 
knife  might  have  done  good.  But  the  pictures  of  Indian 
life  are  well  drawn.  The  same  task  has  been  essayed  by 
M.  Reynes-Monlaur  in  “ The  Dead  Altars,”  with  a 
P eface  by  the  Rev.  T.  Mainage,  O.P.,  translated 
from  the  French  by  M.  E.  Arendrup.  Here  the  task 
is  even  greater  for,  as  a rule,  French  novels  need  " adapt- 
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ng  ” rather  than  “translating.”  However,  the  translator 
has  done  well,  and  we  are  afforded  a glimpse  into  the 
inner  life  of  France  during  these  years  of  stress  a,nd  strain. 


A VISION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

A Vision  of  the  Church  Catholic.  By  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Hardy,  M.A.  (Robert  Scott.) 

HERE  we  have  fourteen  sermons  which  might,  any  of 
them,  have  been  preached  by  a Catholic  priest — 
so  far  as  actual  doctrine  is  concerned — with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  second  one,  “True  Broad  Churchman- 
ship.”  But  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  patient  with  it  a'l  ! 
Here  is  a man  who  once  was  a Catholic,  who  derives  the 
entirety  of  his  doctrine  from  the  Catholic  Church  which 
he  left,  and  who  yet  dares  to  preach  that  doctrine  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  to  which  he  now  belongs,  and 
which — if  it  has  any  articulate  voice  at  all — would,  as  he 
well  knows,  repudiate  it  ! To  take  an  example  : he  sets 
forth  perfectly  sound  teaching  on  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  then  says,  “ this  doctrine  [is'j  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  t ran  substantiation.”  . . . Comment  is  super- 
fluous ; but  is  it  honest  ? 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

AMONG  the  interesting  articles  in  the  July  and  October 
numbers  of  the  English  Historical  Review  is  one 
regarding  a little  known  Irish  Franciscan  of  the  name  of 
Friar  Madachy.  He  was  probably  attached  to  the  Francis- 
can convent  of  Limerick,  and  was  certainly  a candidate 
for  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam  during  the  pontificate  of 
Pope  Nicholas  III  (1277-80).  One  of  his  works,  “ De 
Veneno,”  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1518,  and  is  now  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Among  the  extracts  quoted  in  the  Review  from 
this  interesting  work  are  certain  passages  with  regard  to 
the  Friar’s  native  land.  Cabling  Ire1  and  “ Major  Scotia, 
scilicet  Hibernia,”  he  proceeds  to  sa,y  many  hard  things 
about  its  inhabitants.  After  pointing  out  that  there  are 
no  snakes  or  poisonous  creatures  in  Ire1  and  (a  fact  which 
he  scientifically  attributes  to  the  nature  of  the  soil),  he 
declares  that  in  that  country  the  poison  is  to  be  found 
not  in  its  animals  but  in  its  peop^.  He  dec^res  that  there 
are  to  be  found  in  Ire1  and  more  than  in  any  other  country 
not  only  thieves  and  liars,  but,  what  is  certainly  a less 
common  accusation  brought  against  it,  even  adulterers. 

In  the  October  number  fresh  data  are  given  regarding 
Master  Leo  Tuscus,  one  of  two  Tuscan  brothers,  who,  in 
the  second  ha’f  of  the  twelfth  century,  lived  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  Greeks.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  period,  Leo  acted  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  he  occupied  part  of  his  leisure 
in  making  transitions  from  Greek  into  Latin.  To  all 
such  as  are  interested  in  the  relations  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, this  paper  will  prove  useful. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Little  adds  a few  notes  and  corrections  to 
Father  Gumb'ey’s  list  of  Provincial  Priors  and  Vicars  of 
the  Dominicans,  which  had  been  pub’ished  in  an  earlier 
number  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Review. 

“ J.  T.”  gives  a brief  notice  of  a reprint  of  the  eighteenth 
century  transition  by  Francis  Grigoi  of  Sir  John  Fortescue’s 
“ Commend.ation  of  the  Laws  of  England  ” ( London , Sweet 
&Maxwell,  1917).  If  the  new'  editor  had  simply  reproduced 
the  edition  of  A.  Ames,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  1825,  it  would 
have  been  more  useful.  Although  Amos  did  not  attempt 
to  correct  the  mistakes  in  transition  mp.de  by  Grigoi, 
he  not  only  added  a number  of  useful  notes  in  expination 
of  the  text,  but  he  a1  so  printed  the  Latin  original  as  well. 
Hence,  one  would  have  been  ea.sily  able  to  see  by  turning 
to  the  L?.tin  that  in  chapter  forty-nine,  Grigoi  had  been 
guilty  of  a ludicrous  mistransition  when  he  made  the 
law  students  during  term-time  attend  " a sort  of  academy 
or  gymnasium  where  they  learn  singing  and  all  kinds  of 
music,  dancing  and  such  other  accomplishments  and 
diversions  (which  are  ca'led  Revels)  as  are  suitable  to  their 
qua’ity,  and  such  as  are  usually  practised  at  Court.  At 
other  times,  out  of  term  (/),  the  greater  part  app!y  themselves 
to  the  study  of  Jaw.”  The  fact  is  that  the  “ Reve’s  ” were 
confined  to  ho’iday  times  (in  ferialibus  diebus).  The  new 
edition  then  is  only  so  far  useful  as  no  doubt  that  of  1825 
is  now  somewhat  rare,  and  as  it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep 
before  the  public  anything  thp.t  came  from  the  pen  of 
that  wise  old  Catholic  judge,  Sir  John  Fortescue.  And  how 
far  his  “ De  Jaudibus  legum  Angliae  ” is  useful,  may  be 
judged  by  a note  in  the  edition  of  Amos  : “ The  Syndics 
of  the  University  Press,  always  conspicuous  for  their 
anxiety  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  have  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  the  whole  expense  of  publishing  this  work.” 
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We  had  occasion,  the  other  day,  when  we  were  speaking 
of  Mr.  Lilly ’s  Last  Words  on  Sophocles,”  in  the  current 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  to  mention  a German 
scholar’s  unfavourable  criticism  of  Euripides.  The 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  two  classic 
poets  has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional controversy  or  the  rival  claims  of  classical 
studies  and  physical  science.  And  at  first  sight  it  might 
seem  that  it  had,  if  possible,  even  less  to  do  with  the  o!der 
and  more  acrimonious  controversy  on  the  merits  of  mediaeval 
litera.ture  and  philosophy.  Too  many  ofthe  Humanists  of 
the  Renaissance,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  Greek  art  and  letters  and  Ciceronian  Latin, 
treated  the  mediaeval  monks  and  Schoolmen  with  scorn  and 
contumely.  And  some  later  classical  scho’ais  have  followed 
this  evil  example.  The  Romantic  Movement  and  the  revival 
of  historica1  studies, it  is  true, have  ledmanyto  formajuster 
estimate  of  the  mediaeval  masters.  But  in  spite  of  this 
reaction,  the  traditional  view,  we  fear,  still  survives  in  some 
quarters.  And  we  find  a curious  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of 
a Cambridge  scholar  of  the  last  generation,  who  did  good 
service  to  classical  studies,  despite  some  ec  centricities  of 
erudition,  if  not  of  genius.  Curious’ y enough,  his  attack  on 
mediaeval  scho’asticism  occurs  in  the  course  of  a critical 
depreciation  of  Euripides. 


After  quoting  Macaulay’s  dictum  that  “The  sure  sign  of 
the  decline  of  an  a.rt  is  the  frequent  recurrence,  not  of 
deformity,  but  of  misplaced  beauty,”  and  that  “in  general 
Tragedy  is  corrupted  by  e’oquence  and  Comedy  by  wit,” 
Dr.  J . W.  Dona1  dson  points  to  Euripides  as  a not ab’e  example. 
" This  symptom  of  the  decline  of  Tragedy,”  he  writes, 
“ is  particularly  conspicuous  in  Euripides,  and  so  much  of 
tragical  propriety  is  given  up  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical 
display,  that  we  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
we  are  reading  the  works  of  a poet  or  of  a teacher  of  eloc  - 
tion.”  This  qua’ity,  it  is  urged,  has  made  the  younger 
tragedian  a greater  favourite  than  his  o’dc-rs  ; it  made  him 
a model  for  Menander  and  led  QuinctiJian  to  recommend 
his  works  to  young  orators.  And  hereupon  follows  a gra- 
tuitous attack  on  mediaeval  scholasticism. 


“ In  the  middle  ages,  too,”  Dr.  Donaldson  continues, 
"Euripides  was  infinitely  better  known  than  the  two  other 
great  tragedians  ; for  the  more  un-Greek  and  commonp’ace 
and  rhetorical  and  hair-splitting  the  former  was,  the  more 
attra.ctive  was  he  likely  to  provein  an  age  when  scho’astic 
subtleties  were  mistaken  for  eloquence,  minute  distinctions 
for  science,  and  verbal  quibbles  for  sure  evidence  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  ars  artium.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that 
Dante,  who  calls  his  Latin  Aristotle  “ the  master  of  those 
that  know,”  and  an  Italian  version  of  the  MoraHa  “ his 
own  ethics,”  should  make  no  mention  of  iEschylus  and 
Sophocles  in  his  survey  of  the  shades  of  departed  poets, 
but  should  class  the  rhetorical  Euripides,  and  the  no  less 
quibbling  Aga.thon,  among  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of 
Greece.”  (“  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,”  6th  edition,  p.  97.) 
It  may  be  well  to  acid  the  incriminated  lines  from  “ The 
Purgatorio  ” (xxii,  106),  which  are  given  in  a footnote  : 

Euripide  v’6  nosco  e Anacreonte, 

Simonide,  Agutone  e altri  piiie 
Greci  che  gia  di  lauro  ornar  la  fronte. 


On  this  we  may  venture  to  remark  that  if  the  reasons 
here  given  forbid  us  to  wonder  why  Da,nte  mentions 
Euripides  a.nd  Agathon  and  omits  iEschyl us  and  Sophocles, 
we  may,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  wonder  at  his  selection 
of  representatives  of  lyric  poetry.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
tragedians,  it  would  seem  that  Euripides  was  infinitely 
better  known  than  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  and.  there  was, 
moreover,  something  in  his  rhetoric  and  in  the  quibbling 
of  Agathon  tha.t  touched  a responsive  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  the  mediaeval  Schoo’men.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
Simonides  a 'so  was  infinitely  better  known  than  Pindar, 
or  that  the  odes  of  Anacreon  appealed  in  a special  manner 
to  monastic  ascetics  ? Wordsworth,  addressing  the 
explorers  in  Herculaneum,  exclaimed  : 

What  rapture  ! could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unrol 
One  precious  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

Had  Dante  really  read  the  odes  that  are  lost  to  us  ? If  we 
mistake  not,  even  the  few  surviving  fragments  that  were 
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gracefully  done  into  English  by  John  Steiling  were  only 
gathered  together  in  modern  days  from  authors  little  known 
to  mediaeval  scholars. 


For  our  part,  we  suspect  that  the  four  names  in  the 
above  passage  in  no  wise  indicate  a selection  based  on 
Dante’s  own  study  of  the  Greek  poets  and  expressing  his 
personal  preference.  Many  of  those  poets,  whether  lyrists 
or  tragedians,  would  only  be  known  to  .him  by  name  and 
literary  tradition.  And  his  choice  was  largely  determined 
by  the  exigencies  of  metre.  George  Eliot  has  somewhere 
said  that  Cardinal  Newman,  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
“ Apologia,”  makes  music  of  the  mere  names  of  the  Orator- 
ian  Fathers.  And  Dante,  in  like  manner,  who  is  avowedly 
only  giving  a few  names  of  those  he  recognised  in  a crowd 
of  Greek  poets,  without  any  suggestion  that  they  are  the 
greatest  or  the  most  to  his  own  liking,  very  naturally  takes 
the  names  that  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  majestic 
musicof  his  terza  reina.  But,  apart  from  this  consideration, 
who  that  rightly  appreciates  the  tragic  grandeur  of  the 
“Divina  Commedia”  itself,  a work  on  the  same  high  level 
as  the  masterpieces  of  Alschylus  and  Sophocles,  will  have 
the  hardihood  to  say  that  he,  of  all  men,  was  likely  to  mis- 
take rhetoric  and  quibbling  for  true  tragic  poetry  ? 


But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  contemptuous  allusion  to 
Dante’s  calling  “ his  Latin  Aristotle  ‘ the  master  of  those 
who  know  ’ ” ? Certainly,  if  Aristotle  had  been  a poet, 
or  such  a master  of  prose  style  as  Plato,  readers  who  only 
knew  him  in  an  imperfect  Latin  version  'might  only  make 
themselves  ridiculous  if  they  insisted  on  the  supreme 
perfection  of  his  'anguage.  But  it  is  surely  another  matter 
in  a question  of  thought  or  knowledge.  A transition, 
however  barbarous  its  style  may  seem  to  the  fastidious 
taste  of  classic  purists,  may  yet  convey  an  author’s  real 
meaning  and  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  measure 
of  his  knowledge.  And  with  the  Angelic  Doctor’s  Com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this 
was  the  case  with  the  old  Latin  version,  in  spite  of  its 
obvious  imperfections.  But,  perhaps,  the  critic,  in  any 
case,  demurs  to  calling  Aristotlo  “ the  master  of  those 
who  know.”  And  from  the  standpoint  of  a Platonist,  the 
objection  is  certainly  intelligible.  For  Platonists,  while 
they  acknowledge  the  wide  range  of  Aristotle’s  scientific 
knowledge  and  his  logical  acumen,  may  find  him  too  hard 
and  matter-of-fact  and  rationalistic,  and  look  for  something 
else,  something  more  spiritual  and  mystical  in  the  true 
" maestro  di  color  che  sanno.”  Yet,  even  from  this  point 
of  view,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Dante  and  the 
Schoolmen  whose  language  he  adopted.  Whatever  we 
may  desiderate  in  Aristotle,  we  find  all  that  we  want  in 
St.  Thomas  and  the  Schoolmen,  who  drew-  largely  from 
other  sources,  notably  from  St.  Augustine.  And  " quid- 
quid  dicitur  in  PI  atone  vivit  in  Augustino.” 


But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  suggestion  that  there  is  a 
Platonic  as  well  as  an  Aristotelian  element  in  our  mediaeval 
philosophy  will  hardly  justify  the  lofty  titles  applied  to 
Aristotle.  For  they  ought  rather  to  be  applied  to  some 
representative  of  the  whole  system — St.  Thomas  himself, 
for  example — and  in  some  respects  that  does  seem  more 
reasonable.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  those  who  first  gave 
such  high-sounding  titles  to  Aristotle^ were  making  him 
the  author  and  representative  of  a larger  and  deeper 
philosophy  than  that  which  is  contained  in  his  authentic 
Greek  writings.  As  we  have  remarked  on  another 
occasion,  “ The  master  hailed  as  the  Philosopher  by 
mediaeval  eclectics  and  Neo-Platonisis  was  something 
more  than  the  Aristotle  whose  works  we  know.  Like  the 
Francis  Bacon  honoured  by  some  dreamers  of  our  own 
day,  he  was  largely  a,  mythical  author  who  wrote  other 
people’s  books  as  well  as  his  own.  And  we  may  shrewdly 
suspect  that  much  of  the  homage  paid  to  him  was  meant 
not  for  the  real  author  of  the  Organon  and  the  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  but  for  the  supposed  author  of  such  Platonic 
writings  as  the  ‘ Book  on  Causes,’  and  the  ‘ Theology 
of  Aristotle.’  ” (Cf.  “ St.  Thomas  and  the  Arab  Neo- 
Platonists,”  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  July, 

1904) 


So  much  might  be  urged  in  vindication  of  Dante,  even 
though  we  were  fain  to  leave  Euripides  in  the  lurch.  But 
we  cannot  think  that  such  critics  as  Donaldson  and 
Schlegel  have  done  justice  to  the  great  Greek  tragedian. 
And  much  of  their  criticism  seems  to  be  based  on  a mis- 
conception of  his  purpose.  Thus,  Schlegel  says  of  the 
abuse  of  the  Delphic  oracle  in  the  " Electra  ” : “ As  the 


whole  play  is  annihilated  thereby,  I cannot  see  for  what 
end  Euripides  wrote  it  at  all,  except  it  were  that  a com- 
fortable match  might  be  got  up  for  Electra,  and  that  the 
old  peasant  might  make  his  fortune  as  a reward  for  his 
continency.  I could  only  wish  Pylades  were  married 
out  of  hand,  and  the  peasant  fingered  a specified  sum 
of  money  told  out  to  him  upon  the  spot  in  hard  cash  ; 
in  that  case  all  would  end  to  the  audience’s  satisfaction 
like  a common  comedy.”  And,  writing  in  a more  serious 
vein,  he  censures  the  passages  calculated  to  excite  our 
sympathy  with  the  guilty  queen  and  what  he  calls  the 
“ most  despicable  repentance”  of  the  avengers.  But  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  of  this  criticism  is 
“ annihilated,”  to  borrow  Schlegel’s  own  phrase,  when 
once  we  suppose  that  it  was  the  author’s  purpose  to  dis- 
credit the  oracle  and  to  represent  the  avengers  as  the 
victims  of  a tragic  delusion.  In  his  valuable  monograph, 
" Euripides  the  Rationalist,”  Mr.  Verrall  has  thrown 
some  welome  light  on  the  poet’s  attitude  towards  the 
old  Greek  myths.  And  his  view  of  the  matter  supplies 
the  most  effective  answer  to  many  mistaken  criticisms  on 
the  art  of  Euripides.  ^7  pj  £■ 


THE  LATE  FATHER  JAMES  F.  DOWNES. 

Father  James  Francis  Downes,  whose  death  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Epiphany  we  announced  last  week,  was  a convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  whose  music  tbrought  brightness  wherever  it 
was  performed. 

A solemn  Requiem  Mass,  of  which  Mgr.  Russell  was  the 
celebrant,  was  sung  at  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  Church, 
Fulham,  on  the  following  Friday,  and  a large  congregation 
attended.  The  body  was  afterwards  laid  to  rest  in  Kensal 
Green. 

James  Francis  Downes  (writes  an  old  friend)  was  born  at 
Harewood,  Yorkshire,  on  December  1,  1843,  his  father  being 
a native  of  Hereford,  and  his  mother,  of  Masham,  Yorks.  In 
his  twenty-first  year  he  was  received  into  the  Church  at  St. 
Patrick’s,  Manchester,  1864,  and  a year  later,  October,  1865, 
he  went  to  the  English  College,  Lisbon,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  and  theology,  in  preparation  for  the  priesthood, 
and  was  ordained  priest  on  December  21,  1872,  by  the  Cardinal 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon.  His  subdeaconate  and  deaconate  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Oreglia,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  a Titular  Archbishop  and  Papal  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Leaving  Lisbon,  June,  1873,  he  was  appointed 
to  St.  Anne’s,  Leeds, where  he  remained  eleven  years,  and  founded 
the  St.  Vincent’s  Home  for  Destitute  Boys,  an  institution  which 
flourished  wonderfully.  From  Leeds,  he  went  to  take  charge 
of  the  Industrial  School  at  Shibden,  into  which  he  infused  new 
life.  His  next  move  was  to  Rudding  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Percival  Radcliffe,  Bart.,  where  he  remained  three  years  and 
won  the  affectionate  esteem  of  all  about  him.  Thence  he 
passed  to  St.  Patrick’s,  Bradford,  and  three  months  afterwards 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  St.  Robert’s,  Harrogate.  Three 
years  later  he  resigned,  and  served  three  years  as  assistant  at 
Huddersfield,  under  Canon  Stephen  Dolan.  He  then  went  to 
St.  Patrick’s,  Bradford,  January,  1893,  where  he  ministered  for 
eleven  years,  when  serious  illness  compelled  him  to  give  up 
active  work. 

Father  Downes  had  been  carefully  trained  to  music,  and 
was  a composer  of  much  talent.  Whilst  a student  at  Lisbon,  he 
composed  Masses  which  were  sung  in  the  College  Chapel ; and 
a beautiful  motette,  “ Sponsa  Christi,”  dedicated  to  the  Lady 
Abbess  of  Bergholt  Abbey.  Whilst  on  the  mission  he  com- 
posed cantatas  and  plays  for  his  school  children,  and  his  operetta, 
“ A Simple  Sweep,”  won  large  popularity,  and  was  performed 
in  London  theatres.  For  many  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
Leeds  Festival  Committee,  in  connection  with  which  festival  he 
first  met  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  great  musical  ability. 

Father  Downes  had  a delightful  personality.  He  was  a man 
of  great  faith  and  an  earnest  priest.  Very  many  people  in 
Yorkshire,  who  admired  in  him  the  brilliant  musician,  pianist, 
and  friend,  grew  to  venerate  and  love  him  as  a priest. — R.I.P. 


Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly. — A stained-glass  window,  executed 
by  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  and  depicting  the  death  of  St. 
Joseph,  has  been  placed  by  Dowager  Lady  Lovat  in  the  private 
chapel  at  Beaufort  Castle,  as  a memorial  to  her  second  son, 
Major  the  Hon.  Hugh  Joseph  Fraser,  Scots  Guards,  who  fell 
gallantly  near  Ypres  on  October  26,  1914.  The  Right  Rev.  Abbot 
Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  preaching  at  Mass  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
referred  to  the  death  of  this  brave  officer,  who  was  detailed  at 
midnight,  with  two  companies  of  Guards,  to  retake  a captured 
trench  from  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  Only  five  of 
the  party  returned.  Major  Fraser,  who  was  educated  at  Fort 
Augustus  Abbey  School,  was  well  known  and  much  liked  in  the 
Beauly  district,  where  he  held  for  several  years  the  adjutancy  of 
the  Lovat  Scouts,  and  he  was  also  most  popular  with  his  regiment 
of  Guards,  by  whom  his  death  was  deeply  regretted.  Among  those 
present  in  the  Castle  chapel  on  Sunday  were  Lady  Lovat,  with  the 
Master  of  Lovat  and  Hon.  Magdalen  Fraser,  Major  the  Hon. 
Alastair  Fraser  (Lovat  Scouts),  and  Lady  Sibyl  Fraser,  the  Hon. 
Bernard  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  with  several  members  of 
their  family,  &c. 
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WAR  ITEMS. 


Britain’s  Example. 

The  new  American  Ambassador,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Davis, 
who  on  Friday  in  last  week  was  the  guest  of  the  Pilgrims, 
paid  the  following  glowing  tribute  to  the  example  set  by  the 
British  people  in  the  red  years  of  the  war  : — 

He  would  not  wish  to  weaken  by  any  exaggeration  of  phrase 
the  tribute  of  America  and  her  people  to  the  manner  in  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  Britons  had  borne  themselves  throughout 
this  war,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate,  if  one  desired, 
American  admiration  for  their  courage,  steadfastness  and  dogged 
endurance.  From  the  fateful  days  of  August,  1914,  when,  in 
support  of  their  pledged  word  to  martyred  Belgium  they  threw 
into  the  trembling  scales  all  that  they  had  and  all  that  they  might 
hope  to  be,  their  pulse  had  beaten  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. They  bowed  very  low  in  reverence  before  the  long  and 
ever  lengthening  roll  of  those  who, 

“ In  the  glorious  morning  of  their  days 
For  England’s  sake  lost  all  but  England’s  praise.” 
Without  taking  a single  leaf  from  the  well-earned  laurels  that 
crowned  the  victorious  brows  of  heroic  France,  or  Italy,  or 
Belgium,  or  Serbia,  or  others  of  the  Allies,  was  it  too  much  to 
paraphrase  the  words  of  the  dying  Pitt  and  say  that  " England 
has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions,  and  may  well  have  saved  the 
world  by  her  example.”  " What  that  example  meant  for  us,” 
said  Mr.  Davis,  " when  at  last  our  hour  had  struck  it  would  be 
•difficult  indeed  to  put  in  words.  We,  like  yourselves,  were  a non- 
military nation,  and  a sudden  conversion  to  a nation  given  over 
to  war  would  have  seemed  well-nigh  impossible  if  your  experience 
had  not  been  before  us.” 

“ Unshaken  Trust  and  Firm  Companionship.” 

Then  ref  erring  to  the  future  the  Ambassador  looked  for  wa  rd 
to  the  continued  companionship  of  England  and  the  United 
States  in  the  work  of  peace  : — 

It  was  a happy  augury  that  already  we  had  agreed  in  terms  on 
the  broad  outlines  that  the  settlement  must  take,  and  had  pro- 
claimed this  agreement  before  all  the  world.  Surely  the  wish 
was  not  merely  father  to  the  thought  when  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  in  matters  of  detail  we  should  be  in  equal 
harmony. 

No  Conflict  Possible. 

“ There  can  be  no  rightful  conflict,”  he  continued,  " between 
our  fundamental  interests  in  the  final  adjustment,  for,  as  has  been 
finely  said  : ‘ This  we  may  know  certainly ; this  we  may  hold  to 
confidently  ; that  which  is  right  can  harm  no  man  ; that  which  is 
wrong  can  profit  no  man  ; though  all  other  lights  swing  and  circle 
this  is  the  pole-star  by  which  we  may  safely  steer.”  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  we  mean  to  strive  for  justice,  exact,  complete,  and 
even-handed  to  all  men,  whether  friend  or  foe  ; a justice  which 
does  not  shrink  from  demanding  that  the  spoiler  shall  return  all 
that  he  has  taken  from  its  rightful  owner,  and  shall  restore,  so  far 
as  human  hands  can  do  it,  the  havoc  which  his  crimes  have 
caused  ; which  will  be  equally  scrupulous  to  see  that  no  man  or 
nation  shall  suffer  wrong  without  redress,  or  bear  punishment 
without  deserving  ; which  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  its  proper 
ends  by  sentimentality  on  the  one  hand  or  passion  on  the  other, 
and  which  will  fix  its  constant  vision  not  on  the  past  or  the  present 
alone  but  on  the  long  future  as  well.  . . . These  are  the  things 
which  we  must  do  if  we  would  keep  faith  with  all  our  sacred  dead. 
It  is  the  promise  of  these  things  which  reddens  now  all  the 
morning  sky,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  new  day  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  to  walk,  God  willing,  in 
unshaken  trust  and  film  companionship.” 

The  late  Count  Hertling  and  the  War. 

In  a conversation  with  a representative  of  the  Matin  three 
days  before  his  death,  the  late  Count  von  Hertling,  ex- 
Chancellor  of  Germany,  made  some  remarkable  admissions 
in  regard  to  the  war  : — 

He  laid  particular  stress  on  the  hostility  felt  in  Munich, 
Stuttgart,  and  Cologne  to  Prussia,  and  declared  that  the  Prussia 
of  to-day  was  not  a homogeneous  ethnical  unity,  but  simply  an 
agglomeration  of  provinces,  and  stood  for  caste  and  a political 
system.  If  present  ideas  followed  their  course,  he  added,  the 
name  of  Prussia  would  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe. 
Count  Hertling  also  stated  that  confidence  respecting  the  war 
was  maintained  in  Germany  up  to  July  15th  of  last  year  by  the 
circulation  of  rumours  regarding  the  poor  moral  of  the  Entente, 
especially  France,  where,  it  was  pretended,  serious  events  were 
going  to  take  place  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  But  on  July 
18th  even  the  most  optimistic  spirits  realised  that  all  was  lost 
and  the  history  of  the  world  was  decided  in  three  days. 


WARNING. — The  renovation  of  furnishings  has  been  so 
neglected  during  the  War,  that  the  pressure  in  the  spring  of  1919 
on  the  Cleaning  trades  dealing  with  curtains,  chintzes,  cretonnes, 
carpets,  etc.,  will  be  excessive  and  the  delay  in  executing  orders 
inevitable.  London  householders  are  urged  to  have  as  much  of 
this  work  as  possible  done  during  January  and  February,  when 
quick  delivery  can  be  promised.  Such  orders  will  be  advan- 
tageously placed  with  Eastman  & Son,  the  well-known  London 
Cleaners  and  Dyers  (Works,  Acton  Vale,  London,  W.3)  who 
have  blanches  in  every  residential  district. 


TORPEDOED. 

A Chaplain’s  Story. 

Father  Patrick  McMenamin,  C.F.,  of  Brighouse,  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  being  torpedoed  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  Ushcvw  Magazine : — 

Some  months  ago — to  be  precise,  it  was  the  end  of 
December,  1917 — I was  returning  to  Egypt  from  a “ com- 
passionate ” leave  in  England,  when  I had  the  misfortune 
to  be  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  a lovely 
Sunday  morning  as  we  drew  near  to  Alexandria,  and  when 
we  actually  arrived  in  sight  of  land  we  naturally  thought  all 
danger  from  submarines  had  passed.  We  were  two  priests 
on  board,  and  we  had  just  finished  the  last  Mass,  and  our 
congregation  had  dispersed,  when  all  of  a sudden,  at 
11  a.m.,  we  were  torpedoed,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the 
torpedo  went  through  the  very  spot  which  had  just  been  our 
church.  The  shot  was  distinct  and  decisive,  and  I realized 
immediately  what  had  happened. 

At  that  moment  I was  sitting  in  my  cabin  with  Father 
O’Neill,  from  Ireland,  and  I simply  said  to  him,  “ Run  for 
it.”  We  both  grabbed  our  lifebelts  and  ran  to  our  alarm 
post,  which  was  on  the  poop  deck,  where  the  big  gun  was 
mounted.  Our  ship  had  been  struck  in  the  aft  well  deck, 
and  consequently  we  had  to  run  across  the  track  of  the 
torpedo.  As  we  came  out  of  the  corridor  I saw  a great 
shower  of  ashes  and  water  coming  down,  men  drenched  and 
with  blackened  faces,  hanging  boats  smashed  to  pieces,  and 
men  lying  about  stunned  and  killed  by  the  terrific  explosion. 
It  was  indeed  a ghastly  sight,  as  the  men  in  the  vicinity  had 
been  blown  to  pieces. 

I got  to  the  poop  deck — the  post  for  the  unattached  officers 
— and  finished  putting  on  my  lifebelt.  The  engines  and  pro- 
pellers had  stopped,  and  I noticed  we  were  very  near  the 
water’s  edge — perhaps  15  ft.  instead  of  about  40  ft. — and  I 
saw  we  were  sinking  rapidly  by  the  stern,  and  that  every 
moment  took  us  nearer  to  the  water’s  edge.  Boats  were 
lowered  for  the  nursing  sisters— of  whom  we  had  about  150 
on  board — and  were  pulled  away  to  the  cheers  of  the  men, 
and  even  at  that  awful  time  some  of  the  men  near  me  began 
a chorus  to  the  sisters,  “ Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning  till 
the  Boys  come  Home  again.” 

Alas ! many  of  those  boys  were  never  to  see  their  homes 
again,  but  I am  glad  to  say  that  every  sister  was  saved, 
and  not  one  even  got  a wetting.  Other  boats  were  lowered 
successfully ; some  had  to  be  cut  away  and  some  were  cap- 
sized in  the  launching.  Our  lifeboat  for  the  unattached 
officers  could  not  be  lowered,  and  we  were  left  to  look  after 
ourselves.  Word  was  passed  along  from  the  Captain, 
“ Every  man  for  himself,”  and  I heard  orders  given  to  those 
men  who  could  swim  to  jump  and  save  themselves. 
Instantly  the  sea  round  about  the  stern  was  covered  with 
men  splashing  about,  and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  them 
began  calling  for  help  at  once,  as  they  did  not  trust  them- 
selves to  their  lifebelts.  They  began  struggling  and  shipping 
mouthfuls  of  water  and  were  suffocated.  Many  were 
drowned  within  a few  yards  of  the  ship,  and  many  were 
killed  by  rafts  which  were  thrown  overboard.  I gave 
general  Absolution  to  all. 

All  this  time  I stood  on  the  deck  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
watching  for  my  opportunity.  The  ship  was  sinking  rapidly, 
and  the  poop  was  only  a foot  from  the  water’s  edge  when 
Father  O’Neill  and  myself  gave  each  other  Absolution,  and 
then  I slipped  my  shoes  off,  and,  as  the  water  was  now  over 
my  ankles,  I jumped  over  the  propeller  and  struck  out  for 
the  nearest  boat.  The  suction  was  setting  in,  and  I could 
feel  it  holding  me  back,  but  I kept  on  swimming — thanks 
to  the  Ushaw  training — and  gradually  drew  near  to  a small 
boat,  grabbed  the  oar,  and  pulled  myself  to  the  side.  A 
young  officer  tried  his  best  to  pull  me  in,  but  failed.  I could 
not  get  my  feet  on  any  rest,  nor  could  I hoist  myself  up, 
nor  do  the  hand  spring,  as  I was  water-logged  and 
exhausted  : it  was  a desperate  sensation  for  the  moment. 
But  I clung  on  until  another  officer  in  the  boat  came  to 
my  assistance,  and  together  they  hauled  me  in.  I was 
gasping  for  breath,  but  I began  immediately  to  assist  in 
hauling  in  others,  and  when  the  boat  was  full  we  pulled 
up  to  a trawler  and  I clambered  over  the  side  and  had  to 
lie  down  on  the  deck  for  a few  moments  to  recover  my 
breath  and  to  ease  my  thumping  heart  Soon  again  I was 
helping  the  work  of  rescue,  and  the  first  person  we  hauled 
up  over  the  trawler’s  side  by  a rope  from  the  sea  was  Father 
O’Neill,  who  was  in  a very  bad  state  of  exhaustion  and 
partially  unconscious.  By  this  time  our  good  old  ship— the 
“ Aragon  ” — had  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  after  floating  for 
twenty  minutes.  I did  not  see  her  go  down,  as  I was  too 
busy  saving  myself  and  others;  she  had  evidently  dis- 
appeared before  I got  to  the  trawler. 

When  I looked  round  it  was  upon  a sad  and  desolate 
scene.  The  big  ship  had  sunk,  lifeboats  and  rafts  were  hard 
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at  work,  trawlers  were  hurrying  up  in  the  distance, 
wreckage  of  all  kinds  and  corpses  floated  about.  How  those 
fared  on  the  for’ard  part  of  the  boat  I cannot  say  : they  were 
raised  high  up  in  the  air,  and  had  a long  drop  into  the 
water,  but  several  hundreds  never  left  the  boat  and  so  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea.  All  I can  vouch  for  is  that  the 
discipline  of  the  men  in  my  vicinity  was  absolutely  perfect ; 
they  stood  at  their  posts  until  they  got  the  order  to  go,  and 
I heard  from  other  sources  that  the  same  perfect  discipline 
was  maintained  throughout  the  whole  ship. 

In  the  meantime  our  destroyer  had  circled  the  ship  looking 
for  the  submarine,  then  came  alongside  the  “ Aragon.” 

Some  men  jumped  from  the  ship  on  to  the  destrbyer, 
which  then  pulled  away  a couple  of  hundred  yards.  She 
stopped  her  propellers  for  fear  of  chopping  up  the  men  in 
the  water,  and  began  to  pick  up  survivors.  She  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  on  board  nearly  1,000  men  when  up  came  the 
submarine  again,  and,  spotting  her  as  a standing  target, 
fired  another  torpedo  and  scored  a bull’s-eye.  It  was  awful. 

I was  looking  at  the  destroyer  at  the  very  moment  and 
saw  the  terrific  explosion,  saw  her  break  in  two,  saw  bodies 
tossed  in  the  air,  whilst  other  men  jumped  off  into  the  water. 
I gave  general  Absolution  again  to  these  unhappy  victims. 
It  was  a terrible  catastrophe,  and  not  many  survived  this 
second  torpedoing,  and  the  casualty  list  for  that  morning 
numbered  over  700  men  and  officers. 

As  soon  as  the  destroyer  was  hit  I saw  a signaller  jump 
up  on  the  bridge  and  signal  to  the  trawlers,  presumably 
ordering  us  away,  for  our  skipper  at  once  set  off  and  made 
for  port.  Our  trawler  was  overcrowded  with  men  in  every 
style  of  undress  uniform;  we  had  dead  and  dying  on  board, 
and  the  doctors  and  sisters  were  busy  on  that  journey 
reviving  some  who  were  nearly  drowned. 

I arrived  in  Alexandria  minus  my  luggage,  minus  my 
altar  kit,  minus  my  cap  and  shoes,  and  it  was  not  until  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening  that  I got  some  dry  clothing  and  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  something  to  eat.  For  the  next  few  days 
I went  about  Alexandria  in  a Tommy’s  uniform  and  a 
clerical  collar  until  I could  refit  myself. 

The  day  after  the  disaster  I went  to  the  military  cemetery 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  91  bodies  saved  from  the  sea ; 
it  was  certainly  the  biggest  funeral  I have  ever  seen.  I 
joined  our  senior  Catholic  chaplain  in  our  portion  of  the 
cemetery,  where  we  buried  nine  Catholics.  R.I.P.  Great 
long  trenches  had  been  dug  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
cemetery,  and  when  all  the  bodies  had  been  laid  in  their 
respective  trenches  the  various  chap’ains  went  through  their 
services,  and  on  completion  of  their  ceremonies  the  firing 
party  fired  three  blank  volleys  and  the  buglers  sounded  the 
“ Last  Post.” 

I rejoice  to  think,  however,  that  we  had  160  out  of  200 
Catholics  to  Confession  and  Holy  Communion  at  the  Christ- 
mas midnight  Mass  just  a short  time  before  the  disaster; 
and  on  the  very  morning  of  our  catastrophe  we  had  said 
three  Masses  on  board. 


STONYHURST’S  DEAD. 

Requiem  at  Farm  Street. 

A Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  at  Farm  Street  on 
Thursday  by  the  Rector  of  Stonvhurst  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  the  old  students  of  the  College  who  have  fallen  in  the  war. 
There  was  a large  congregation,  which  included  Captain  the  Hon. 
E.  Fitzgerald,  C.B.,  representing  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Maxwell-Scott,  President  of  the  Stonyhurst  War 
Memorial  Committee;  Sir  J.  Lane  Harrington,  President  of  the 
Stonyhurst  Association  ; Mr.  T.  E.  Lescher,  Chairman  of  the  War 
Memorial  Committee;  Captain  G.  A.  Coury,  V.C.,  Mr.  Philip 
Colley,  Mr.  J.  E.  Weld,  Captain  Trappes-Lomax,  Captain  John 
Bellasis,  Captain  Hugh  Lumsden,  Father  John  Wright,  S.J. 
(Provincial),  Father  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.  (Provincial),  and  many 
others. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  took  as  his  text  the  words  : 
" O death,  where  is  thy  victory  ? O death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  But  thanks  be  to  God  Who 
has  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
(Cor.  1,  15) 

After  casting  about  for  a text  to  strike  home  the  thought 
that  held  him,  said  Father  Vaughan,  suddenly  there  flashed 
across  his  memory  the  words  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
St.  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Those  words  had  already 
in  the  hearts  of  his  hearer’s  smote  the  chord  on  which  he  would 
invite  them  to  dwell  for  a few  moments  that  morning.  The 
text  was  a song  of  triumph.  It  seemed  to  tell  not  of  a pilgrim’s 
progress  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  of  a 
conqueror’s  march  under  the  triumphal  arch  over  death.  He 
was  going  to  speak  to  them  about  boys  in  blue  and  boys  in 
khaki  whose  deaths  had  been  not  merely  merged  in  but  actually 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  victory. 

The  preacher  asked,  why  had  so  many  sons  of  Stonyhurst 
joined  the  Colours  in  the  Great  War  ? His  answer  was  : Because 
they  were  patriotic  and  honourable  and  Christian.  Had  not 
the  integrity  of  their  Empire  been  menaced,  had  not  its  honour 


been  challenged,  had  not  Christianity  itself  been  imperilled  ? 
Enlarging  on  those  three  points,  the  preacher  said  they  had 
burned  such  a raging  fire  of  indignation  in  the  hearts  of  old 
Stonyhurst  lads  that  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  war  hundreds 
of  them  had  leapt  like  swords  from  their  scabbards  to  rally 
to  the  Cross-surmounted  banner  so  long  and  cunningly 
threatened  by  an  arrogant  and  aggressive  foe.  And  what, 
asked  the  preacher,  did  joining  the  Colours  mean  for  them  ? 
In  some  instances  it  meant  a subaltern  having  to  tear  himself 
from  a young  and  delicate  wife,  or  it  meant  an  only  son  nearly 
breaking  his  mother’s  heart,  or  it  meant  the  bread-winner 
ill-spared  from  home,  or  another  giving  up  a lucrative  position 
or  great  prospects,  while  for  all  it  meant  giving  up  home  with 
its  comforts,  ease  and  freedom.  And  in  exchange  for  what 
the  fighter  gave  up,  what  had  he  to  take  up  ? Here  at  home, 
discipline  drill  and  drudgery  ; and  there  at  the  Front,  life 
perhaps  in  a dug-out  for  weeks  on  end,  without  wash  or  change 
and  sh  .rt  of  rations  and  of  sleep.  Threatened  with  madness 
from  shell-shock,  or  with  death  from  shell-fire,  yet  these  young 
officers  with  their  men  held  together,  played  the  game,  and 


stuck  it.  (t-v-  r- 

Father  Vaughan  described  Stonyhurst  subalterns  leading 
their  platoons  over  the  top  with  one  fear  only,  not  of  being 
broken  or  killed  in  action,  but  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  who  tortured,  starved  and  vilified  his  prisoners. 
And  how  had  Stonyhurst  acquitted  itself  in  the  Great  War  ? 
He  did  not  think  he  was  wrong  when  he  put  the  number  of 
old  Stonyhurst  boys  who  had  served  in  the  Forces  at  1,200. 
Of  that  number  they  had  record  of  133  who  had  been  killed 
and  of  156  who  had  been  wounded.  He  was  proud  to  add 
that  155  had  been  mentioned  in  dispatches,  while  out  of  the 
total  of  158  honours  awarded  them,  three  had  won  the  V.C; 
It  was  Dease,  an  old  Stonyhurst  bov,  who  won  the  first 
V.G.  in  the  war.  ' ££  ■£$ 

Besides  the  Stonyhurst  men  who  had  joined  up  to  fight 
they  must  remember  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  had  acted  as 
Chaplains.  Nearly  a fourth  of  the  Fathers  of  the  English 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  served  the  troops  in  the 
Great  War,  and  had  the  war  continued  others,  impatient  for 
orders  to  go,  would  have  swept  to  the  front.  It  was  in  no 
boastful  spirit  he  declared  publicly  from  that  London  pulpit 
that  Stonyhurst  men  were  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater  for  having 
inspired  her  sons  with  so  fine  a spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  throne 
and  of  patriotism  to  the  Motherland.  And  how  shall  we 
commemorate,  asked  Father  Vaughan,  the  deeds  of  chivalry, 
valour  and  heroism  of  those  who  had  died  that  England  might 
live  ? Behind  the  old  grey  towers  overlooking  the  playfields 
at  Stonyhurst  they  would  build  a monument  to  their  memory  ; 
on  their  hearts  they  would  inscribe  their  names  with  glory ; 
and  to  the  generations  of  Stonjffiurst  boys  yet  to  come,  the 
story  of  why  they  fought,  and  how  they  fought,  and  where 
they  bled,  and  how  they  died  would  be  handed  down  as  part 
of  the  tradition  of  the  old  school  which  linked  up  so  many 
great  and  glorious  memories. 

Concluding,  the  preacher  said  they  must  not,  as  Catholics, 
forget  that  St.  Paul  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Christian 
soldier’s  victory  over  death.  " Thanks  be  to  God,”  he 
exclaimed,  " Who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Those  splendid  Stonyhurst  men,  most  of 
them  alas  ! under  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  who  had 
offered  their  lives  for  the  safety  of  their  country  on  the  altar 
of  sacrifice,  never,  even  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  forgot  their 
old  school  with  its  Catholic  teaching  and  its  Catholic  practices. 
Listen  to  this,  exclaimed  the  preacher,  a young  gunner  wrote : 
" Tell  mother  not  to  worry  about  me  if  I go  out,  because  but 
for  this  war  she  would  never  have  had  me  next  to  her  in 
heaven!”  And  to  this  from  an  airman  ; " It’s  jolly  good  in 
this  hell-fire  to  feel  you  belong  to  our  Lord,  because  if  I am 
winged  before  my  body  crashes  to  earth  my  soul  will  be  with 
Him”’  From  commanding  officers,  from  officers,  and  from 
privates  the  preacher  had  heard  stories  of  their  brave  practices 
and  simple  piety  which  made  a man  grip  his  hands  and  clench 
his  teeth  Like  all  great  men,  those  heroes  were  so  simple  in 
their  ways  with  God.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  call  those  of  them 
who  had"  died  in  action  or  from  wounds,  martyrs.  He  regarded 
them  as  martyrs  for  the  Faith,  as  well  as  martyrs  of  Charity, 
ard  he  doubted  not  that  the  bulk  of  those  patriotic  Catholic 
bovs  who  for  the  moment  were  lost  to  sight,  had  been  caught 
up’  in  death  into  the  arms  of  Her  to  whom  when  at  school 
thev  had  consecrated  themselves  as  Her  special  clients.  One 
old  Stonyhurst  boy  writes  : " It’s  topping  to  feel  you  belong 
to  our  Lady,  for  whether  you  go  under  or  not  She  will  see  you 

through  all  right.’ 

What  saw  you  at  the  front,  brother  ? . 

I saw  the  Bride  of  Christ 

Lowly  in  habit,  like  a beggar  wench. 

Yet  lovelier  than  the  morning  star.  A wall 
Is  fallen.  We  are  no  more  disparadised. 

Seen  at  the  grave,  the  death-bed  and  the  trench, 

She*  opened  mothering  arms  to  each  and  all. 

Finally  Father  Vaughan  said  : We  all,  I am  sure,  feel  more 
like  p ravin-  to  than  for  our  fallen  brothers.  They  have  got 
Home  from  school,  for  their  well-earned  holiday,  before  us. 
As  their  prowess  and  prayers  have  helped  us  to  win  a miraculous 
peace  abroad  through  victory  over  our  enemies  so  now  they 
will  help  us  to  dwell  to  a multitude  of  peace  at  home  through 

V1< Au^revoir,  ^rofhers  ! We  part  for  the|moment>  meet 
again,  please  God,  for  ever. 


Amen.! 
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JOIN  THE  GREAT  CIRCLE. 

Last  week  I explained  the  process  by  which  a reduction  of  £3,340  was  brought  about 
during  1918  in  the  debt  of  £4,340  which  had  lain  with  crushing  weight  for  thirty  years 
on  the  poor  slum  Mission  of  Melior  Street.  This  week  I proceed  to  give  a more  vivid, 
a more  convincing,  explanation  of  the  great  process.  I do  so  in  the  hope  of  moving 
many  a reader  oi  The  Tablet  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  do  the  right  thing,  and  join  the 
great  Melior  Street  circle  of  sympathisers.  Here  is  a selection  from  letters  received 
by  me  from  sympathisers  upon  whom  poor  Melior  Street  had  no  more  claim  than  it  had , 
or  has,  upon  you,  good  reader : — 


Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force. — 

Dear  father  Ryan, — I enclose  a banker's  order  on  my 
bankers  for  £\o  by  instalments.  Will  you  please 
accept  it  for  your  debt,  as  a thank-offering  for  a safe 
voyage  ? If  there  is  any  difficulty  over  the  order  with 
my  bankers  please  let  me  know.  Wishing  you  all 
success  in  your  work,  and  asking  for  your  prayers. — 
Yours  sincerely,  T.  N.  CLAYTON,  R.G.A.,  IN. 
Major,  R.G  A. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Aus- 

ttalia,  and  China.— The  Managers  have  the  pleasure 
to  hand  you  enclosed  their  cheque  tor  ^io,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  received  from  Mr.  Wilfrid 
King,  a Tablet  reader  in  Hankow,  China. 

Government  Quarters,  Singapore. 

— Dear  Rev.  Father, — 1 have  much  pleasure  in  en- 
closing herewith  postal  orders  to  the  value  of  £2  as 
a small  donation  to  be  applied  against  the  debt  on 
your  mission.  I hope  that  it  will  not  be  long,  with 
the  Almighty’s  help,  before  the  debt  is  fully  settled. 
You  can  be  a sured,  Father,  that  I will  remember  you 
and  your  intention  in  my  daily  prayers.  Kindly 
remember  me  and  the  members  of  my  family.  It  is 
my  express  wish  to  be  anonymous. 

Tientsin,  North  China.  — Dear 

lather  Ryan. — I see  your  appeal  in  The  Tablet, 
and  hasten  to  send  you  a small  donation  of  £i  for 
the  debt.  1 ask  your  prayers  for  a conversion.  Wish- 
ing you  great  success,— Yours  sincerely  (Mrs.)  Edith 
L.  Busell. 

Fordingbridge,  Hants.  — Dear 

Father  Ryan, — In  response  to  your  nppeal  in  The 
Tablet  I enclose  cheque  for  £$.  I would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  Mission  and  its  splendid  work. 
Perhaps  I could  come  to  Melior  Street  when  next  in 
London.  May  I have  your  prayers  for  conveisions  ? 
I have  been  a Catholic  since  1915  on  the  Fca6t  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  my  deep  loncing  16  for  mv  Angli- 
can relations  to  share  the  joy  and  wonder  of  it  all  ! 
Of  God’s  amazing  goodness  and  infinite  mercies,  to 
those  who  have  been  blind  so  long. — Kate  COLLS. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  — The  Count 

Rivarola  has  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a small  cheque, 
and  trusts  many  will  do  likewise,  so  that  that  awful 
ghost  may  swiftly  disappear. 

Clevedon. — Rev.  and  Dear  Father, 

— Though  I cannot,  like  Fr.  B.  Vaughan's  friend,  send 
you  eleven  hundred  pounds,  I can  in  thanksgiving  for 
a fortunate  speculation  in  coal,  send  you  a trifle  to 
help  to  lessen  the  terrible  debt  on  your  mission.  I 
quite  agree  that  it  is  a heart-breaking  job  to  have  to 
run  round  begging  pennies  from  poor  people  who 
can  hardly  pay  their  wav.  God  bless  them  for  their 
charity.  I quite  understand  that  if  I ever  get  to 
Heaven  I shall  not  be  within  hailing  distance  of  these 
good  poor  ones,  but  I humbly  hope  for  a small  share 
in  their  prayers  that  I may  get  there  in  (he  end. 
1 shall  be  most  thankful  for  the  prayers  of  your  good 
people,  particularly  the  children.  With  all  best 
wishes. — Frank  Chadwick. 

Dear  Father  Ryan.  — I enclose 

small  cheque  (£2)  towards  the  Melior  Street  debt. 

I am  addicted  to  drugs  and  drink.  Thank  God  I have 
conquered  the  drug  habit,  but  still  feel  a strong  in- 
clin  Tion  for  the  alcohol.  Yet  I feel  that  there  isa 
change  in  the  tide  even  here  (T.G.),  Will  you  espe- 
cially call  to  God  through  Holy  Mass  for  my  assist, 
ance,  and  when  I have  beaten  the  devil  a second 
time  with  the  help  of  God,  you  may  count  on  me  as 

an  annual  subscriber  to  the  extent  of  at  least  X5. 

Yours  most  gratefully,  

[This  annual  subscription  is  pretty 
safe.  The  prayers  of  Melior  Street’s 
700  children  will  make  a shorter  job 
of  that  alcohol  fiend  even  than  they 
are  making  of  the  Melior  St.  ghost.] 
Rosslare, — Dear  Father  Ryan, — 

I enclose  cheque  (£$',  towards  your  debt,  and  hope 
I maystnd  more  in  the  future.  I need  no  acknow- 
ledgment, nor  do  I wish  to  have  my  name  published 
I shall  thank  you  for  prayers. 

Crawley,  Sussex.  — Rev.  Father 

Ryan,— In  consequence  of  reading  your  stirring 
appeal,  I send  you  £t  towards  the  heavy  debt  on 
Melior  Street  Church,  hoping  others  will  do  likewise 
— T.  Harvey. 

Burwash.  — Dear  Rev.  Father,— 

I enclose  an  offering  (£50)  for  your  debt.  Please  do 
not  mention  my  name  or  put  it  in  your  lists.  I send 
it  as  a thanksgiving,  and  with  every  good  wish. 

Blackrock,  Dublin. — Dear  Father 

Ryan, — I enclose  a donation  of  £a$  in  answer  to 
your  appeal  for  the  Melior  Street  Mission.  Please  do 
not  allow  my  name  to  appear  on  any  published  list 
of  subscriptions. 

Cork.  — Dear  Father  Ryan,  — I 

enclose  £5.  and  will  be  most  grateful  if  you  will  have 
a Novena  celebrated  for  a request  of  mine.  Should 
mv  request  be  granted,  which  I most  fervently  hope, 
I promise  faithfully  to  send  you  £20  more  for  your 
debt. — Yours  respectfully,  A Cork  Catholic. 

[Fr.  Ryan  attended  at  once  to  the 
request  of  this  anonymous  good  co- 
operator.  He  has  received  the  pro- 
mised £20  in  postal  orders.] 


Winthrop,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  ■ — Rev. 

Dear  Father, — Please  find  enclosed  P.O.  order  for 
£2.  I saw  your  appeal  in  The  Tvblet.  and  although 
I am  far  away  1 am  going  to  send  you  this  small 
amount  in  the  name  of  our  Dear  Lord,  and  I hope 
you  get  it  all  right.  Please  do  not  mention  my  name 
in  public. 

Southport. — Dear  Father  Ryan, — 

Much  impressed  by  Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan’s  letter,  I 
enclose  cheque  for  £$  towards  the  debt  on  your  poor 
Mission  and  ask  for  your  prayers. — R.  G.  Tf.ebay. 

Sunday’s  Well,  Cork.— Dear  Father 

Ryan, — Accept  this  miserable  donation  of  mine, 
I give  it,  to  help  to  bring  down  the  awful  debt.  I am 
as  yet  a schoolboy  and  my  weekly  pocket  money  is 
is.  Asking  you  again  to  receive  this  gift,  I am, 
Dear  Father  Ryan,  yours  sincerely,  John  N.  Barry  . 

Limerick. — Dear  Rev.  Father, — 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a ten-shilling  note  to  help  you 
a little  towards  laying  the  ghost.  It  is  not  very  much. 
I am  not  very  rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  as  I am  only 
a working  girl.  However  I can  spare  this  much  and 
shall  be  glad  ,of  a share  in  your  prayers. — Katie 
Godfrey. 

Cork. — Rev.  Father. — Please  find 

cheque  enclosed  £7,  as  a small  donation  to  help  you 
in  your  great  need.  May  God  help  and  prosper  you 
on  your  noble  undertaking. — J.  D.  Murphy. 

Dublin. — Dear  Father  Ryan, — I 

enclose  £$  with  much  pleasure,  and  hope  some 
generous  friends  will  come  forward  to  assist  in  help- 
ing you  to  remove  that  heavy  debt.  I was  pleased  to 
hear  a kind  friend  gave  such  a large  sum  towards  it. 
— Agnes  Fagan. 

Bayswater. — Dear  Father  Ryan, — 

I have  often  read  your  appeal  anci  longed  to  be  able 
to  help  you.  But  I have  been  unable  to  do  so  until 
now.  1 am  sending  you  a small  contribution  for  the 
Holy  Souls.  I wish  it  was  more,  but  it  is  all  I can 
manage  to  send. — T.  CONNOLLY. 

Bayswater. — Dear  Father  Ryan, — 

I enclose  postal  order  for  2s.  towards  your  debt.  It 
is  not  much,  but  every  little  helps,  and  I am  only  poor 
mvself.  If  every  reader  of  The  Tablet  would  just 
help  you  a little,  you  wonld  soon  be  able  (o  get  rid  of 
the  ghost.  Keep  on  begging  like  Fallier  Peall  of 
Kent ; I looked  for  his  appeal  every  week,  and  I quite 
enjoyed  reading  it.  Hoping  you  will  not  forget  to 
pray  for  me  and  for  my  children. — Mrs.  Coulthard. 

Douglas. — Dear  Father  Ryan, — 

I enclose  £2  for  your  church  fund.  I hope  for  great 
favours  through  your  school  children’s  prayers. — 
M.  Thompson. 

Dear  Rev.  Father, — It  is  a far 

cry  from  Scotland  to  Melior  Street ; but  having  seen 
your  appeal  in  The  Tablet  I send  you  a donation, 
which  I am  sorry  is  not  more,  and  beg  your  prayers 
for  my  dear  sailor  brother  and  your  anonymous  sub- 
scriber. 

Notting  Hill. — Dear  Father  Ryan, 

— Please  find  enclosed  £1  which  I have  collected  from 
friends  in  small  sums  for  your  debt.  I constantly 
watch  to  see  how  quickly  you  are  reducing  the  debt, 
and  pray  that  you  will  soon  have  (it  all  paid  off.  You 
richly  deseive  it,ha\ing  worked  so  hard  for  the  parish. 
— E.  Gayer. 


Boscombe. — Dear  Rev.  Father, — 

I enclose  another  ios.  note.  It  is  but  a drop  in  the 
ocean,  but  1 will  pray  that  very  many  other  drops  may 
fall  in  to  fill  up.  This  is  an  alms  in  memory  of  my 
dear  father,  and  also  [of  my  dearest  friend  whom  I 
lost  a year  ago,  Margaret  Rafferty,  May  I beg  your 
charitable  prayers  for  b >th — R.I.P.  My  father 

knew  Webb  St.  Chapel  but,  alas,  he  never  saw  the 
ligntof  faith.  But  he  was  a good  man  in  his  way  and 
feared  God.  I knew  the  present  Church  when  I was 
about  io  years  old,  but  was  not  then  a Catholic.  I 
have  a misty  remembrance  of  Father  McDaniel,  but 
that  is  about  50  years  ago.  Later  my  parents  removed 
to  Kensington,  so  I lost  touch  with  Melior  Street  and 
Holy  Trinity,  Dockhead,  but  both  places  and  the 
people  are  cherished  memories.  Trusting  the  Sacred 
Heart  will  send  all  ithat  is  needed  to  clear  the  debt, 
— I remain,  Rev.  Father,  yours  respectfully,  Louisa 
Ware. 

Eccles,  Lancashire. — Lady 

presents  her  compliments  to  the  Rev.  Father  Ryan 
and  encloses  cheque  for  ^20  to  hulp  him  pay  off  his 
heavy  debt.  Please  do  not  put  her  name  in  print. 

King  Henry’s  Road,  N.W.  3.— 

Dear  Fattier  Ryan, — I enclose  an  initiative  little  cheque 
to  help  a little  with  the  laying  of  your  “ Melior  Street 
Ghost."  I do  so  wish  that  it  could  have  been  for 
more.  Wishing  you  all  possible  blessings  on  your 
work — Helen  Buchanan. 

Horsham. — Dear  Rev.  Father, — 

Anyone  seeing  your  appeal  must  be  touched  and  help 
you  if  possible.  I enclose  £i  and  only  wish  it  could 
be  much  more. — Hilda  M.  Oddib. 

From  the  Franciscan  Monastery, 

Crawley,  Sussex.— Cheque  £2  from  St.  Anthony's 
Bread  money  towards  your  Big  Debt  Fund.  Kind 
regards  from  Seraphin  BOLGER,  O.S.F.C.,  Guardian. 

From  a Superior  of  a Religious 

Order.  Private, — Dear  Rev.  Father,— Though  we  are 
very  poor,  and  in  great  financial  difficulties,  I send 
you  the  enclosed  mite  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  promise;  “Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you,’’  Nothing  gives  greater  encouragement  to  priest* 
who  have  to  struggle  in  difficult  missions  than  tne 
sympathy  of  their  brother  priests.  I hope  many 
brother  priests  will  respond  to  your  appeal. 

[Fr.  Ryan  has  been  receiving  wide- 
spread and  most  encouraging  support 
from  his  brother  priests  beginning 
with  their  Chief  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.] 

From  the  late  Father  Power 

(R.I.P.)  of  Canterbury. —A  retired  priest  who  in  his 
day  laid  a big  ghost  low,  and  is  now  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet,  sends  you  out  of  his  puveity  a 
donation  of  a £i.  Best  wishes. — R.  Powz-R. 

From  Father  Peall,  Sittinghourne, 

Kent Manv  thanks  for  vour  congratulations  on  the 

success  of  the  Sittiugbourne  appeal.  We  have  been 
exceedingly  fortunate.  I trust  that  you  will  have 
the  same  measure  of  success  as  we  obtained,  or  even 
greater,  if  possible,  for  vou  have  tackled  a colossal 
work.  ’ With  best  wishes.— Yours  sincerely,  JOHN  H. 
Peall. 

From  Father  Pritchard,  Woking. 

Dear  Father  Ryan, — I enclose  a cheque  for  £5  10 
help  you  in  your  stiff  job.  I kiss  the  hem  of  your 
garment.  You  London  priests  fill  me  with  shuddering 
admiration.  Its  a blessing  that  God  has  some^ser- 
vants  to  do  His  dirtier  jobs  without  dying  of  it. — F.  E. 
PRITCHARD. 


Now,  good  reader,  are  there  no  self-questionings? How  comes  it  about  that 

the  burden  on  your  poor  brethren  in  the  slums  of  Melior  Street  should  have  so  touched 

other  hearts  whilst  leaving  yours  cold  and  indifferent? Tientsin,  Hankow. 

Singapore,  Winthrop,  U.S.A. — Melior  Street  finds  generous  sympathisers  so  faraway  ; 
but  when  it  casts  a hopeful  eye  across  London  Bridge  (towards  Lombard  Street  or 
Throgmorton  Avenue,  or  Westminster,  or  Kensington,  or  wherever  you  maybe)  it 

looks  in  vain  for  a sign  of  sympathy  from  you  ! Is  there  anything  wrong  with 

the  cause  I plead  ? What  cause  of  charity  has  ever  come  under  your  notice,  with  a 
stronger  backing  ? Read  the  letters  given  below  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  and  Mgr.  Canon 

Doubleday I do  not  ask  you  for  the  whole  ,£1,000.  I do  not  even  ask  you 

for  a substantial  portion  of  it.  No  ; I shall  be  quite  content  with  a crumb  from  your 
table,  relying  upon  the  wideness  of  the  sympathising  circle  to  do  the  rest. 

Join  the  sympathising  circle,  good  reader.  Join  it  to-day.  Join  it  now.  In  the 
present  circumstances  a small  measure  of  co-operation  from  you  would  practically 
mean  the  complete  freeing  of  my  poor  people  from  the  burden  by  which  they  have  been 
so  long  and  so  sorely  tried. 


Mass  every  Friday  for  co-operators  for  whom,  also,  and  for  whose  intentions  the  little  heatts  and  hands  at 
7 to  innocent  children  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  twice  daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


CARDINAL  BOURNE: — “I  know  well  the  constant  anxiety  which  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  attaching  to 

Melior  Street  has  caused I congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the 

encouragement  of  your  Bishop,  you  are  now  making  to  reduce  tnat  burden.  I beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts 
in  every  way,” 

BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWARK: — " You  can  tell  everybody  that  your  appeal  has  the  warmest  approval  of 
your  Bi-hop May  God  bless  and  teward  abundantly  all  who  help  you." 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN: — “I  feel  sure  there  are  not  a few  devotees  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
who  would  gladly  aid  you  at  this  season,  if  < nly  they  knew  of  your  urgent  need  of  help." 

MGR.  CANON  DOUBLEDAY,  who  worked  at  Melior  St:eet  for  some  years: — “I  think  if  you 
could  persuade  Catholics  of  means,  who  are  well  disposed,  to  come  your  way  for  a space  and  stow  them  what 
you  and  your  predecessors  and  v<  ur  devoted  people  have  done,  and  are  doing  to  keep  back  lire  enemy,  and 
HOW  HOPELESS  and  HEARTBREAKING  IT  ALL  IS  WITHOUT  REINFORCEMENT,  you  woitld  soon 
make  an  impression  on  the  debt.” 

PW“  It  is  inadvisable  to  send  Treasury  Notes  whole  through  the  post.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut  the  Note  in 
two,  send  one  half  first,  and  the  second  half  when  receipt  of  the  firs:  half  is  acknowledged  by  me. 


Address,  FATHER  RYAN,  MELEOR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E.  1 
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BIRTIIS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines ; each  additional  line , Two  Shillings 

~ deatTl 

STONOR. — On  the  8th  January,  at  Moorlands,  Ascot,  Charles  Joseph  Stonor, 
J.P.,  of  Llanvair,  Ascot,  in  bis  8and  year,  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  the 

Church.  R.I  P. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

WICKHAM  — In  memory  of  Capt.  Cyril  Henry  Wickham,  ist  Bn,  Royal 
Fusiliers,  died  of  wounds  in  France,  15th  January,  1915.  R.I.P. 

SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 

CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS. 

FARM  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  YV. 

C UNDAY,  19th  January,  1919  — Preachers  : 12  noon, 

Father  BAMPTON,  S.J.  ; 4 p.m..  Father  O'DONOHOE.  S.J.  Wednesday, 
January  22nd,  8.30  p.m..  Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday, 
January  24th.  3.30  p.m  , Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mead  Office  1 BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £24,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 

Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  foe  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORQAN  OWEN,  General  Manager 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


(Demorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITA. 

'UHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

TUB 

Goldsmstms 
Company  LTP 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  ERANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 


I 


N Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required ; 
£2,000  already  collected. 


Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


CANDLEMAS 


SUNDAY 


FALLS  ON 

KINDLY  INTIMATE  REQUIREMENTS 


OF 


SMALL 


CANDLES  AS 


SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 

RFFQWAY  ) 

VEGETABLE  (candles 

VOTIVE  J 

SANCTUARY  OILS 

ajjegijto 

UVERPOOl- LONDON- DUBLIN- GLASGOW  MANCHESTER-CROSBI 

Address  the  Beeswax  Qandbmakers  at 


LIVERPOOL.  I QUICK 

32-38,  Vernon  Street.  I ntl  IlfCDV 

Telegraph — ‘Beeswax'  | UELIiLnt 

Telephone — 6255  Central  FROM  STOCK 


DUBLIN 

j,  Eustace  Street. 
‘ Rubric  ’ 

1058 


GLASGOW 

42,  Howard  Street 
‘ Beeswax  ’ 

562  Royal 


LONDON 

32,  Henrietta  Street, W.C. 2 
1 Ecclesiasticus  Rand  ’ 
7218  Gerrard 

MANCHESTER 

3,  John  Dalton  Street 
863  Central 

& 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  OlVV^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  January  9,  1919. 

A “ WILSON  ” WEEK. 

In  the  chronicle  of  the  week’s  happenings,  everything 
seems  to  become  insignificant  by  the  side  of  those  connected 
with  President  Wilson.  One  day  the  Holy  Father  received 
the  students  of  the  Pontifical  Roman  Seminary;  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  gave  counsel  to  the. young  men  who,  in  a few  years, 
will  be  the  guides  of  souls.  One  day  at  the  Vatican  there 
was  solemn  session  for  the  reading  of  the  Decree  De  Tuto 
for  the  canonisation  of  Blessed  Gabriele  dell’  Addolorata, 
Passionist,  and  for  the  recognition  of  two  miracles  wrought 
by  God  through  the  intercession  of  the  Ven.  Anna  Maria 
Taigi,  wife  and  mother,  of  the  Third  Order  of  Trinitarians, 
proposed  for  her  beatification.  And  His  Holiness  taught 
the  lesson  on  which  he  has  insisted  again  and  again  in  such 
processes,  that  neither  cloistered  life  nor  high  ecclesiastical 
dignity  are  necessary  to  attain  sanctity,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  everyone  who  real  ly  tries  to  do  the  wi!  1 of  God 
in  the  wa’k  of  life  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  STANDS  FOR. 

It  is  not  written  in  a spirit  of  criticism  but  in  cheerful 
recognition  of  an  evident  fact,  the  position  to  which  a man 
has  been  raised  by  events  and  by  his  own  character  and 
attitude  towards  them.  One  cannot  but  think,  from 
reading  the  newspapers,  that  in  Paris  and  London  the 
American  President  had  a triumph  ; one  cannot  but 
record.,  from  personal  observation,  that  he  had  one  here. 
There  is  no  need  now  to  try  to  draw  a picture  of  his  arrival, 
his  greeting  by  the  King  and  assembled  dignitaries,  his 
welcome  by  the  city,  the  amazing  progress  from  station 
to  Quirinal.  That  has  been  written  Jong  ago,  as  a’so  the 
receptions,  speeches  and  enthusiasm  generally.  But  one 
has  to  record,  that  if  it  has  been  written  in  superlatives  all 
through,  it  has  not  been  exaggerated.  And  it  gives  point 
to  a consideration  which  makes  the  visit  to  Rome  stand 
out  above  those  to  other  capitals.  The  reason  why  Presi- 
dent Wi'son  came  here  with  a halo  already  round  him,  why 
the  whole  world  flocked  to  catch  sight  of  just  a scho’ar 
and  a gentleman  with  a charming  smile,  a well-cut  coat  and 
a shining  hat — is  that  Wilson  is^the  world’s  representative 
of  a great  idea  which  is  also  a great  ideal.  And  in  Rome 
he  met  one  who  not  only  represents  but  endorses  and 
sanctions  that  ideal  with  an  authority  which  is  above  that 
of  the  mere  world.  The  authority  which  events  and  his 
own  character  and  actions  have  given  to  the  American 
President,  and  the  authority  which  with  the  Tiara  descen- 
ded on  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  joined  hands  for  a moment  in 
the  private  library  of  Benedict  XV.  No  matter  if  the 
conversation  which  ensued  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
weather.  The  significance  of  that  great  meeting — great 
because  of  the  position  to  which  events  have  raised  the 
protagonist  on  the  purely  human  side. — stands  in  historical 
record.  And,  if  any  endorsement  were  needed,  it  is  at 
hand  in  the  desperate  attempts  in  some  quarters  to  explain 
that  the  visit  was  of  no  importance  at  all,  being  merely 
one  of  courtesy. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  AUDIENCE. 

Certainly  it  was  a visit  of  courtesy  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson 
is  not  the  man  to  commit  the  act  of  discourtesy  cf  not 
paying  the  visit  to  the  Vatican  while  in  Rome.  But  no 
sane  person  who  has  followed  the  words  arid  actions  of  the 
American  President  and  followed  impartial  ly  a'l  the  Holy 
Father  has  said  and  done — no  sane  man,  even,  who  has 
merely  read  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  about  the  League 
of  Nations  and  read  the  Holy  Father’s  Peace  Note — can 
help  seeing  the  intrinsic  political  importance  of  the  meeting, 
apart  from  anything  that  may  have  passed  verbally  in 
the  Pope’s  library.  There  was  not  much  time,  indeed, 
for  much  to  pass  there.  A short  twenty  minutes  is  given 
as  the  length  of  the  audience  ; the  services  of  an  interpreter, 
Mgr.  O’Hearn,  Rector  of  the  American  College,  were 


necessary,  as  neither  the  Holy  Father’s  English  nor  the 
President’s  French  ar  e good  enough  for  fluent  conversation, 
and  one  imagines  some  minutes  must  have  been  occupied 
in  more  or  less  formal  though  quite  sincere  compliments. 
Here  is  how  the  importance  of  the  meeting  has  been  summed 
up  by  a good  judge  : The  value  of  an  understanding  between 
Pope  and  President  of  each  other’s  views  is  obvious  to  all 
unbiased  people.  The  appreciation  of  the  President  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope  can  safely  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
sidered statement  which  His  Holiness  gave  to  Mr.  Marshall 
some  time  ago.  This  was  only  a conversation,  not  an 
official  utterance,  but  it  was  acknowledged  to  convey 
correctly  His  Holiness’s  views.  President  Wi’son’s  reply 
to  the  Holy  Father’s  Peace  Note,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  own  acts  and  words  in  the  same  direction,  was  an 
implicit  approval  of  His  Holiness’s  views,  with  the  one 
vital  reservation  of  absolute  disagreement  as  to  the  means 
of  attaining  the  end  they  both  desired.  Since  he  wrote 
that,  too,  the  President  has  had  further  opportunities  of 
understanding  the  Holy  Father’s  desires,  most  particularly 
in  the  conversation  with  Mgr.  Cerretti  in  Paris.  The  short 
conversation  of  Saturday  last  probably  did  no  more  than 
set  a,  so  to  speak,  personal  seal  cn  the  understanding.  We 
can  safely  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  good  results  that  must 
follow,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  clear  our  minds  as  soon  as 
read  of  any  nonsense  that  may  be  written  about  the  Pope 
pleading  for  admittance  to  the  Peace  Congress  or  for  the 
admittance  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  a union  of  Protestant 
Churches  in  America — to  mention  speciaHy  extravagant 
suggestions. 

THE  MEETING. 

As  to  the  audience  itself,  etiquette  was,  of  course,  com- 
plied with,  the  President  starting  from  the  American 
Ambassador’s  house  to  go  to  the  Vatican.  On  the  side 
of  the  Ho’y  See,  full  ceremonial  of  a Royal  audience  was 
observed,  with  the  band  of  the  Pontifical  gendarmes  playing 
the  American  national  anthem  as  the  President’s  car  came 
in  to  the  Cortile  of  San  Damaso,  Mgr.  Canali  (Secretary  of 
the  Ceremonial)  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  Mgr.  Tacci 
(Maggiordomo)  in  waiting,  then  Mgr.  Sanz  y Samper 
(Maestro  di  Camera)  and  the  long  list  which  comprises  the 
Pontifical  Court  in  the  order  and  the  places  assigned  in  such 
ceremonial.  His  Holiness  came  to  the  door  to  receive  the 
President  ; there  were  the  two  customary  armchairs  ; Mgr. 
O’Hearn  interpreted.  The  Pope’s  gift  was  a mosaic  repre- 
sentation of  Guido  Reni’s  St.  Peter,  from  the  Pontifical 
School  of  Mosaic.  The  President’s  suite  were  accorded  a 
short  audience,  and  while  waiting,  found  several  among 
the  Papal  Court  with  whom  they  could  speak  English  : 
Mgr.  Mahoney  (Spiritual  Director  of  the  American  College), 
Mgr.  Cruise,  of  Canada  and  the  Consistorial,  Comm.  O’Neill, 
Comm.  Leonori.  The  usual  visit  was  paid  to  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  and  President  Wilson  asked  His  Eminence 
not  to  trouble  to  pay  the  return  call,  as  he  had  to  leave 
Rome  that  night,  and  he  had  about  a dozen  more  things 
to  do  than  he  had  time  to  do.  Car  dinal  Gasparri  at  once 
sent  his  secretary  to  the  Ambassador’s  house  with  a present 
from  himself,  two  georgeously  bound  volumes  of  the  new 
Code  of  Canon  Law,  one  for  the  President,  the  other — it 
is  understood — for  Princetown  University.  One  word 
about  a thing  which  is  being  purposely  exaggerated.  The 
same  afternoon,  after  the  visit  to  the  Vatican,  the  President 
paid  the  visit  which  had  been  arranged  to  the  American 
Episcopal  church  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  the  national 
American  church  in  Rome.  While  here  he  found,  or  one 
should  say  made,  time  to  receive  or  to  visit  everything 
and  person  representative  of  his  country  in  Rome.  Not  to 
have  accepted  the  invitation  would  have  been  a slight. 
If  Mr.  Tipple,  of  the  Methodists  of  the  Via  XX  Settembre, 
who  was  among  those  invited  to  meet  the  President, 
thought  that  he  was  thus  helping  to  disinfect  him  after 
his  visit  to  the  Vatican,  he  is,  of  course,  welcome  to  that 
belief.  There  are  just  one  or  two  things  which  President 
Wilson  did  not  do  while  in  Rome  : he  did  not  make  the 
mistake  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was,  unfortunately,  led.  into 
making,  of  publicly  visiting  and  patronising  Mr.  Tipple 
while  he  was  engaged  in  a scandalously  calumnious  cam- 
paign against  the  Holy  See.  No  description  is  needed 
here  of  the  reception  of  the  American  President  by  the 
public.  Officially,  the  fullest  honour  was  paid  him  ; the 
spectacle  of  Rome  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival  was  extra- 
ordinary, his  passage  from  the  station  to  the  Quirinal  was 
a sort  of  triumphal  procession,  wherever  he  went  during 
the  two  short  days  the  people  were  out  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  him,  the  whole  of  the  Borgo  decorated  itself  for  him  on 
the  afternoon  of  his  visit  to  the  Vatican,  his  daughter  was 
greeted  by  a cheering  populace  outside  St.  Peter’s  and 
accompanied  by  them  through  the  Basilica  while  the 
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President  was  upstairs  with  the  Pope,  and  the  city  was 
a,  blaze  of  illumination  when  he  went  away  that  night.  The 
two  Cardinals,  Ferrari  and  Riche! my,  were  among  those 
who  greeted  him  at  Milan  and  Turin.  ' He  has  not  hesitated 
to  express  his  great  pleasure  at  the  visit  to  the  Vatican, 
and  there  is  the  soundest  reason  for  believing  that  the  Holy 
Father's  impressions  are  equally  happy. 

NOTES. 

' San  Clemente  is  losing  its  Prior.  Father  Nolan  has 
served  two  terms  there  and  is  now  to  be  allowed  something  in 
the  way  of  rest.  I understand  that  he  will  go  to  the  Collegio 
Angelico  to  take,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  the  place  of 
English-speaking  Socius  to  the  General,  left  vacant  by  the 
appointment  of  Father  MacNicholas  to  be  Bishop  of  Duluth, 
U.S.A. — The  Holy  Father  has  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Count  Leo  d’Ursel  to  be  Minister  of  Be’gium  to  the  Holy 
See  in  place  of  M.  Van  den  Heuvel,  who  is  called  to  represent 
his  country  at  the  Peace  Congress. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Father  Bernardino,  late  Prior  General  of  the  Carmelites, 
at  the  monastei'y  of  San  Martino  ai  Monti. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 
— ...  — 

THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — During  the  period  of  the  war,  many  of  us  have 
remained  silent  on  the  all-important  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Not,  indeed,  because  we  feared  the 
criticism  or  the  hostility  of  those  who  would  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  Church  to  national  necessities,  but  because, 
being  insignificant  and  obscure  persons,  we  did  not  feel  justified 
in  involving  the  Church  in  this  country  in  a heated  controversy 
when  those  in  authority  considered  such  action  inopportune 
and  unwise.  But  now'  that  the  Roman  Question  is  being 
openly  discussed,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that 
the  solution  suggested  in  your  current  issue  is  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  situation.  At  the  outset,  may  I venture  to  suggest 
that  it  is  surely  beyond  the  province  of  a periodical,  even  so 
authoritative  as  The  Tablet,  to  write  as  follows  : “ For  we 
suggest  that  in  return  for  the  recognition  of  the  Pope's 
inalienable  ownership  of  the  Vatican  and  the  acres  necessary 
for  its  amenities,  the  Holy  See  would  be  found  willing  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  rest  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  formally 
acknowledge  it  as  the  capital  of  United  Italy,  and  so  indirectly 
forgo  any  claim  to  the  old  Temporal  Power  as  it  existed  before 
the  breach  of  the  Porta  Pia.”  Are  we  to  understand  that 
The  Tablet  has  some  authority  for  its  suggestion  ? For  on 
analysing  the  sentence  above,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  involves  a repudiation  of  everything  which  successive 
Pontiffs  have  claimed  since  1870.  Or  are  we  to  understand 
that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and  that  The  Tablet 
wishes  its  suggestion  to  be  regarded  as  the  settled  opinion  of 
the  Catholics  of  this  country  ? If  this  be  the  case,  then  I am 
sure  a great  mistake  is  being  made,  for  there  are  thousands 
who  would  repudiate,  as  presumptuous,  any  such  suggestion, 
if  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Father  himself. 
The  English  mind  seems  incapable  of  grasping  that  there  are 
persons  who  remember.  The  ridiculous  resolution  of  the 

Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain  ” with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Irish  Hierarchy  showed  clearly  that  there  are  even  Catholics 
who  imagine  that  past  history  has  no  bearing  on  present  events. 
If  this  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  Temporal  Power  and  the 
Roman  Question  emanates  from  the  same  state  of  mind  which 
produced  that  ill-fated  resolution,  then  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
declared  that  there  are  thousands  in  the  British  Empire  who 
will  never  be  led  to  put  their  trust  in  the  Italian  Government, 
who  know  perfectly  well  that  so  long  as  a usurping  power 
occupies  the  Quirinal,  there  can  be  no  safety,  no  freedom  for 
the  Vicar  of  Christ.  The  Catholics  of  the  world  are  a numerous 
and  a powerful  body  ; in  every  country  they  could  exercise 
a most  potent  influence  in  this  age  of  democracy,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  the  giant  will  rise  from  his  sleep,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  government  in  the  world  which  will  dare  to  do  aught 
but  support  the  claims  of  God’s  Vicegerent. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of  folly  for  Catholics  to 
abate  one  iota  of  their  claims  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Question.  The  only  justification  for  such  action  could  be 
found  in  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself.  I can 
hardly  believe,  Sir,  that  you  really  desire  us  to  forget  the 
infamies  of  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  the  wrecked 
churches,  the  desolate  convents,  the  sacrilegious  seizure  of 
Church  property.  Is  history  once  more  to  be  falsified  ? Do 
you  wish  us  -to  believe  that  the  notorious  plebiscite  of  1870 
represented  the  will  of  the  Roman  people  ? Small  nationalities 
are  the  objects  of  much  solicitude  to  the  modern  statesmen  ; 
are  the  real  Romans,  submerged  among  a population  composed 
of  the  sweepings  of  Europe,  to  have  no  sympathy  from  the 
assembled  Powers  ? Are  the  infamies  of  Mazzini,  the  atrocities 
of  Garibaldi,  and  the  perfidy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  receive 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet  ? Do  you 
seriousl}'  think.  Sir,  that  if  the  Holy  Father  had  a few  more 
acres  added  to  his  property,  and  a “ scrap  of  paper  ” to  protect 


him,  he  would  be  safer  than  he  is  now  ? Are  vou  prepared  to 
tell  us  that  you  will  trust  the  Italian  Government,  which  caused 
the  iniquitous  Clause  XV  to  appear  in  a certain  treaty — a 
clause_  accepted,  to  its  eternal  shame,  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment ? What  safety  would  there  be  for  the  Ambassadors 
to  the  Holy  See  if  their  countries  -were  at  war  with  Italy  ? 
Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  seizure  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia  ? 
The  whole  question  is  one  of  pressing  importance,  and  it  will 
never  be  settled  except  by  those  who  will  say  frankly,  I care 
not  for  the  feelings  of  kings  and  governments  ; I desire  only 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  “ You 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.” 

I am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  Barton  Brown. 

Catholic  Rectory,  Royston,  Herts. 


Sir, — 1 hear  on  all  sides  expressions  of  cordial  approval  for 
The  Tablet  leader,  “ The  Pope  and  the  Powers.”  The  strained 
relations  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  have  been  bad 
for  the  Universal  Church,  but  worse  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
And  hitherto  it  has  seemed  that  there  was  ho  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  The  Church  could  preserve  her  liberties  only  by  an 
attitude  of  “ eternal  vigilance  and  protest,”  and  that  meant  that 
the  Italian  State  lost  the  active  services  of  millions  of  the  best 
of  its  people.  There  seemed  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  because 
any  modus  vivendi  would  be  dependent  upon  the  will  or  the  whim 
of  a temporary  majority  in  the  Italian  Chamber.  Now  the  un- 
expected has  happened,  and  statesmanship  has  its  happy  oppor- 
tunity. Let  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Holy  See  and  its 
inalienable  ownership  of  the  Vatican  and  the  adjacent  land  be 
recognized  by  the  Italian  State  and  then  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  the  League  of  Nations — and  the  whole  difficulty  evaporates. 
The  Temporal  Power  in  its  palmiest  days  was  only  a means  to 
an  end.  It  was  a halting  and  imperfect  way  of  securing  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Pope.  By  the  good  will  of  Italy  and 
the  public  sanction  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that  sacred  and 
essential  independence  could  be  secured  in  a far  more  permanent 
manner.  It  would  be  secured,  not  by  the  military  forces  of  a 
tiny  State,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  built  into  the  founda- 
tions of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  That  this  unique  opportunity 
for  safeguarding  the  liberties  of  the  Holy  See  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  peace  to  the  Universal  Church  may  not  be  neglected, 
must  now  surely  be  the  fervent  prayer  of  Catholics  all  the  world 
over. 

I am,  yours  truly, 

“ Middle  Temple.” 


Sir, — The  prospect  of  a possible  concordat  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  people  of  Italy,  prefigured  in  your  last  issue,  will  surely 
bring  new  hope  into  the  hearts  of  Catholics  throughout  the  British 
Empire.  If  this  is  indeed  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  war, 
then  the  war  becomes  to  that  extent  the  more  worth  while.  And 
I shall  not  strike  a false  note  in  a Catholic  paper  if  I rejoice  to, 
think  that,  in  one  large  detail  at  least,  the  Catholics  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Catholics  of  Germany  and  Austria  will 
find  themselves  in  full  and  happy  accord. 

That  the  Temporal  Power,  as  formerly  understood,  did  not  in 
itself  offer  any  final  guarantee  for  the  Church’s  freedom  is  evident. 
It  was  dependent  for  its  maintenance  or  its  abrogation  on  the 
good-will  or  the  ill-will  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  an  unstable 
quantity  in  an  unstable  era  of  an  unstable  world.  Italy  might 
offer  her  “ guarantees,”  and  in  good  faith;  but  a change  of 
Government  could  reverse  in  one  year  the  policy  of  the  year  before. 
In  our  new  conditions,  no  single  Government  can  now  promise 
the  permanence  that  an  arrangement  entered  upon  by  a League 
of  Nations  may  properly  secure.  The  whim  of  this  potentate 
or  that,  the  passion  of  this  population  or  that,  must  give  place 
to  the  tempered  and  considered  judgment  of  men  of  different  races 
and  States,  deliberating  in  the  interest  of  all. 

That  the  diplomacy,  and  something  far  better  than  diplomacy, 
of  the  Vatican  is  alive  to  the  opportunity  now  providentially  opened 
out,  is  obvious.  Doubtless  the  voice  of  the  carper  and  the  doubter 
will  be  heard  in  the  land ; but  those  who  have  in  their  charge  this 
essential  task  may  be  assured  that  the  hearts  of  w'atching  Catholics 
are  everywhere  with  them. 

I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

A. 


THE  RETAINING  POWER. 

Sir, — Your  review  of  Father  Voste’s  commentary  on  Thessa- 
lonians  leads  me  to  ask  an  answer  to  this  question — If  the  retain- 
ing power  be  the  Roman  Empire,  at  what  date  was  it  removed, 
so  as  to  allow  the  Anomos  to  appear  ? Rome  was  shaken  by 
the  Gothic  sack  in  b.c.  410,  and  66  years  after,  in  476,  the 
Western  Empire  disappeared.  However,  the  reunited  empire 
continued  under  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  In  a.d.  800, 
there  being  no  emperor,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  the  Pope. 
Napoleon,  calling  himself  successor  of  Charlemagne,  deposed 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  1804.  Napoleon’s  empire  ended  66 
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years  afterwards,  1870,  when  it  fell,  dragging  the  Temporal 
Power  with  it.  The  Prussian  king  revived  the  empire  as  a 
German  empire  in  1871,  and,  66  years  after  Napoleon  III,  in 
1852,  had  renewed  his  uncle’s  claim,  the  German  and  the  revived 
Austrian  empires  and  emperors  fell,  1918.  The  Russian  Tsar, 
claiming  to  represent  the  real  Constantinopolitan  Roman 
Empire,  fell  1917.  Augustulus,  Charlemagne,  the  Constantine 
of  1453,  Napoleons,  German,  Austrian,  Russian  Emperors  have 
at  last  all  gone. 

Just  at  the  present  moment  the  Roman  Empire,  taking  the 
sword,  has  perished  by  the  sword.  It  has  brought  disaster  to 
all  who  loved  to  perpetuate  it.  Is  it  the  retaining  power  ? 
Will  it  be  revived  T Or  do  we  at  last  look  for  an  Anomos  ? 

Yours,  See., 

A.  H.  Lang. 


THE  NEW  REGISTER  OF  VOTERS. 

Sir, — As  the  right  to  a Parliamentary  vote  is  still  a com- 
paratively new  thing  for  women,  may  I ask  for  a line  or  two  of 
space  in  which  to  remind  Catholic  women  electors  that  the  new 
register  of  Parliamentary  and  Local  Government  voters  is  now 
being  made  up.  The  qualifying  period  of  residence  is  the  six 
months  ending  January  15,  1919.  The  register  will  be  published 
on  February  1,  and  I would  suggest  that  all  qualified  women 
should  consult  it,  and  if  their  names  do  not  appear,  send  in  at 
once  their  claim  to  the  town  clerk,  or  other  official  who  has  the 
duty  of  publishing  a correct  list. 

The  Catholic  Women’s  Suffrage  Society,  55,  Berners  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  will  gladly  give  further  information. 

Truly  yours, 

Isabel  Willis, 

Hon.  Press  Sec.,  C.W.S.S. 


BADELEY  AND  DIVORCE. 

Sir, — Though  Mr.  Badeley’s  pamphlet  “ On  Considerations  for 
Divorce  a Vinculo  et  Thorq  ” (London  : Stewart,  1857)  is  omitted 
in  Mr.  Gillow’s  excellent  “ Bibliographical  Dictionary  ” (London  : 
Burns),!  presentation  copies  show  its  authorship  to  be  Edward 
Lowth  Badeley  (1803-68),  M.A.  Oxford.  Though  called  Q.C. 
(and  F.S.A.)  by  editors  of  the  above  and  of  “ Newman-Keble 
Correspondence,”  like  other  great  lawyers,  he  never  “ took  silk,” 
as  excusably  supposed  by  Mr.  Gillow  and  devoted  sons  of  St. 
Philip. 

Following  prevalent  jargon,  Mr  Badeley’s  “ output  ” is  little 
in  bulk,  while  chunks  of  coal  from  mines  do  not  describe  his 
condensed  style.  But  it  were  hard  to  say  why  “ output  ” is 
favourite  term  in  literature,  any  more  than  phonetically  misleading 
“ foreword,”  for  aught  save  what  one  would  rather  light  candle 
with,  or  burn  than  read.  But  Mr.  Badeley — if  not  a Bacon — on 
his  own  ground  is  probably  unsurpassed.  Lawyers  listen  to  him 
with  respect ; politicians  may  find  him  convenient  to  consult. 
Perusing  him,  “ output  ” might  suggest  illuminating  reading  at 
chimney  corner ; and  if  you  did  not  choose  him  in  lieu  of  Dickens, 
still,  after  Twelfth  Day’s  octave,  his  tract  might  lay  fuel  for  a 
brighter  fireside.  And  though  there  be  “ Christmas  without 
Christ,”  when 

Men  close  the  door  and  dress  the  cheerful  hearth, 

Self-trusting  still  ; and  in  (their)  comely  gear 

Of  precept  and  of  rite  a household  Baal  rear. 

J.  H.  N. 

(written  in  saddening  absence  from  home  and  at  sea),  still  a fair 
glow  inside  grate  were  welcome,  and  might  result  in  piling  up 
thereon  “ output  ” pro  thoro  in  Mr.  Badeley’s  “ Considerations,” 
&c.,  say,  before  Candlemas  has  come,  and  “ Angel  lights  of 
Christmas  morn  ” have  “ shot  across  the  sky,”  Mr.  Badeley’s 
advice,  albeit  from  a bachelor,  would  be  equal  to  coal,  or  anyway 
coke,  as  tending  toward  easy  reconciliations  in  lieu  of  cheap 
divorces.  Following  Mr.  Gillow,  note  from  Mr.  Badeley  is  tacked 
on  to  Dr.  Pusey’s  pamphlet  on  “ Marriage  with  a Deceased 
Wife’s  Sister,”  but  need  not  detain  us  here. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  Mr.  Badeley’s  death  that  Cardinal  Newman 
inscribed  to  him  “ Verses  on  Various  Occasions  ” (London  : Long- 
mans), and  the  poetry  of  the  one  and  the  prose  of  the  other  are 
against  secularity,  not  in  place,  but  over-secularity  out  of  place. 

Though  railroads  were  not  in  1832,  yet  even  then  His  Eminence’s 
“ dizzy  eyes  scarce  pursue  the  whirling  year.”  By  1857  had  come 
trains,  and  the  blessing  or  reverse  (he  said  he  was  not  sure  which) 
of  penny  postage.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Badeley,  despite  years,  more 
“ whirling  ” than  ever,  wrote  in  quietude  “ Considerations,”  &c., 
at  Paper  Buildings.  Like  Gladstone  inside  the  House,  he  had 
opposed  divorce  outside  it.  Only  obtainable  by  Act  of  Parliament 
before,  it  came  on  the  general  Statute  Book,  so  reference  to  Mr. 
Badeley’s  tract  now  may  seem  like  opening  door  when  steed 
is  flown.  But  the  Catholic  argument  comes  not  from  a mere 
“barrister,”  but  from  one  of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastical 
lawyers  of  his  day.  And  the  conclusion?  Reprint  the  pamphlet — 
out  of  print.  It  is  opportune  : it  might  effect  good.  For  it  was 
shown  at  a C.W.L.  meeting  the  other  day,  a prelate  presiding, 
that  in  one  district,  out  of  a very  large  number  of  separation 
orders,  few  had  been  taken  up.  A beatitude  in  action  had  carried 
the  day.  Instead  of  a majority  of  separations  there  had  been 
one  of  reconciliations.  “ Dieu  et  mon  Droit  ” is  right  Royal 
motto,  and  some  minorities’  rights  might  include  “ facilities  ” 
for  falling  in,  rather  than  for  falling  out.  Unaided  human  nature 
can  turn  any  number  of  separations  into  any  number  of  divorces, 
and  so  widen  and  not  staunch  a wound,  as  in  some  of  the  States.' 
All  this  comes  of  over-secularity,  so  disapproved  by  men  whom 
all  unite  to  revere  for  genuine  merit,  whether  a Don  Bosco  or  a 
Venerable  Cottolengo  at  Turin,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Ozanam 
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in  Paris,  Cardinal  Manning  and  Dr.  Barnardo  in  London.  And 
better  in  a way  than  Mr.  Badeley’s  argument  is  solid  vote  of 
too  members  at  Westminster,  if  retainable,  to  voice  “ Catholic  ” 
and  Anglican  doctrine,  that  of  a million  English  Catholics,  another 
million  Irish  this  side,  and  how  many  more  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  alike  inducing  a Christian  forgiveness. 

Mr.  Badeley  was  active  over  school  questions,  too,  and  in 
agreement  with  a possible  majority,  alike  for  “ equal  treatment  ” 
here,  as  well  as  no  facilities  ” there.  The  former  may  come 
as  to  repairs  and  equipment  for  the  non-provided.  But,  not  to 
encroach  on  your  space  too  much,  one  would  like  to  add,  in 
conclusion  : — Mr.  Badeley  came  of  good  family,  out  of  Suffolk, 
since  Plantagenet  time ; was  second  son  of  John  Badeley  (1743- 
I83i),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  His  mother  was  a descendant  of  Sir 
John  Brackenbury,  of  Lincolnshire  lineage.  The  beneficent 
Homes  connected  with  his  name  make  it  one  duly  honoured  in 
the  Midlands. 

Mr.  Badeley  would  spend  his  annual  holiday  at  Gorleston-on- 
Sea,  on  the  Suffolk  shore  and  right  bank  of  the  Yare,  where 
it  enters  the  Noqth  Sea  due  south  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Though 
telegrams  had  come  to  stay,  he  would  have  no  “ whirling  ” 
vacation  there.  Occasional  balloon,  or  parachute  (inverted)  ending 
fatally  for  Mr.  Cocking,  had  been  heard  of — nothing  more,  and 
these  seldom. 

And  if  he  had  been  dubbed  “ stormy  petrel  ” when  ecclesiastical 
clouds  rose  in  offing  at  Oxford,  it  would  not  be  so  at  Paper 
Buildings.  Certes,  when  lads  from  an  old  friend  of  his  knocked 
at  his  door — after  extending  their  walk  from  toyland  in  Lowther 
Arcade — the  reputedly  frigid  lawyer,  dry  as  biscuit  in  ancient 
tin,  disappeared.  It  sufficed  youthful  visitors  that  he  was  father’s 
friend;  their  annual  visit  cheered  the  old  man’s  heart,  as  they 
trooped  in  once  a year,  and  then  off  to  the  Bishop  across  the 
Thames. 

Mr.  Badeley  had  been  received  in  1852,  Hope-Scott  in  1851, 
Bellasis  in  1850.  Struck  by  paralysis  at  sixty-four  or  so,  without 
pain,  he  held,  when  dying  at  Paper  Buildings,  Hope-Scott’s  hand, 
in  St.  Joseph’s  month.  The  “ Patron  of  the  Universal  Church,” 
and  his  own  patron,  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  illustrated  well 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  he  had  defended  well,  as 
Hope-Scott  and  himself  the  indissolubility  of  friendship.  As  to 
the  Oratory  lads  at  Lowther  Arcade,  for  them  the  memory  of 
the  most  beautifully  gifted  man  Gladstone  said  he  had  ever  known 
(save  Arthur  Hallam,  the  subject  of  “ In  Memoriam  ”)  was  the 
greener  for  this  simple  circumstance.  Should  Lockhart’s  son-in- 
law  cross  Midland  capital,  between  Town  and  Tweed,  there 
came  to  their  palm  tip  of  £1  and  a lunch  at  “ Hen  and  Chickens  ” 
hostel,  as  sure  as  sun’s  rising,  whereas  Mr.  Badeley,  between 
Paper  Buildings  and  Gorleston-on-Sea,  was  out  of  approach 
altogether,  unless  we  went,  as  once  or  twice,  to  the  “ Broads  ” 
for  the  summer.  Portraits  of  both  these  friends  are  in  the 
“ Bellasis  Memoir  ” of  1893  (London  ; Burns),  Richmond’s  fine 
craft,  as  displayed  on  the  owner  of  Abbotsford,  being,  with 
singular  kindness,  contributed  bv  the  owner  of  the  original. 
Ornsby’s  11  Life  of  Hope-Scott  ” (London  : Murray),  is  deficient 
in  containing  no  likeness  of,  probably,  the  handsomest  personage 
of  his  age. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Fetialis  Borealis.  - 


SCOUTING  FOR  CATHOLICS. 

Dear  Sir. — I am  rather  dismayed  to  find  that  your  corres" 
pondent  on  the  above  subject,  in  vour  issue  of  December  28, 
imnlies  that  I represent  the  views  of  the  Boy  Scouts’  Association 
in  my  recent  letters. 

I write  simply  as  a Catholic  Scout  officer,  and  not  in  an  official 
capacity.  I merely  mentioned  my  connection  with  Imperial 
Headquarters  in  order  to  explain  how  I have  come  by  such 
experience  as  I happen  to  have. 

In  your  correspondent’s  answer  to  my  first  letter  he  outlined 
a scheme  for  Catholic  Scouting,  and  then  said,  “ Will  the  Scout  ] 
Association  accept  this  ? Your  correspondent  will  be  in  a | 
position  to  ascertain  this.”  By  this  remark  I suppose  he  meant  I 
to  ask  me  to  lav  the  scheme  before  Headquarters.  But  I did  | 
not  think  it  could  be  a serious  request,  for  it  would  have  been 
so  obviously  the  wrong  way  to  set  about  getting  matters 
improved  ! Important  schemes  are  not  laid  before  the  Council 
by  the  Secretary  of  a junior  branch,  on  the  suggestion  of  an 
anonymous  writer  in  a weekly  paper  ! T If  the  scheme  outlined  I 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Headquarters’  Council,  the  only- 
possible  way  would  have  been  for  it  tolbe  brought  forward  by 
the  Catholic  member  of  the  Council ; or  to  have  been  submitted 
by  letter  by  some  other  responsible  Catholic  authority.  I cannot 
say  what  the  Council  would  reply'’  were  this  done.  If  the  measure  | 
were  seriously  advocated  by'  our  spiritual  leaders,  I suppose  the 
Council  would  adopt  it,  as  they  did  the  Anglican  scheme  I men  - 
tioned in  my  last  letter.  But  I am  not  so  much  interested 
in  what  Headquarters  would  say  and  do— -I  do  not  even  know  if 
the  correspondence  is  being  followed  there— as  in  what  our  own 
authorities  think  of  the  matter,  and  in  what  the  majority  of  I 
Catholics  think.  With  regard  to  the  former,  I believe  the 
views  I expressed  are  approved  : with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  was 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  Catholic  Scout  officers  that  I was 
attempting  to  express.  * v.  * c-,  u>  (s,  f.-  J*.  • 

Long  before  this  correspondence  opened,  the  question  had  been 
under  discussion,  and  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  it 
over  with  Catholic  Scoutmasters  and  Commissioners  from  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  scheme  outlined  by  your  correspon- 
dent sometimes  came  up,  but  it  was  always  abandoned  at  once, 
as  impracticable  and  useless.  Other  excellent  schemes  were 
suggested  by  one  and  another.  I do  not  propose  to  enlarge  on 
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these  here,  because  I think,  in  such  a correspondence,  it  is  unwise 
to  go  into  the  details  of  measures  one  would  like  to  see  adopted, 
though  it  is  interesting  and  useful  to  discuss  the  principles 
involved. 

I entered  this  correspondence  merely  because  I felt  that  the 
general  opinion  of  Catholics  on  the  subject  was  being  mis- 
represented, and  that  this  might  do  harm.  It  also  seemed  to 
me  that  a mistaken  principle  was  underlying  the  whole  idea 
brought  forward,  and  if  a wrong  principle  goes  unchallenged  it 
may  lead  to  permanent  misunderstandings.  I was  asked  to 
reply  to  the  opening  letter,  and  was  not  merely  expressing  my 
own  sentiments,  nor  those  of  Headquarters,  but  those  of  Catholic 
Scouts  of  experience  and  common  sense.  I may,  in  my  anxiety 
that  we  shcruld  not  go  too  far,  or  say  anything  unwise,  have 
seemed  rather  unprogressive. 

• r.  Personally,  I have  great  dreams  for  Catholic  scouting  in  the 
future,  and  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  go  ahead  until  some  steps  are  taken.  But  I am 
confident  that  those  in  authority  know  best,  and  will  move  when 
the  proper  time  comes.  Meanwhile,  I hear  certain  steps  are 
being  taken  already  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
increasing  the  number  of  sympathisers  with  scouting  for  Catholics 
and  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  movement.  Other 
things  will  also  work  themselves  out,  I imagine,  before  long. 
Meanwhile,  no  harm  is  being  done  by  the  present  conditions, 
and  to  move  slowly  is  the  safest  course  in  so  important  and 
far-reaching  a matter. 

May  I add  that  I have  Father  Sutton’s  authority  to  point 
out  that  his  remark  was  altogether  misrepresented  by  the 
correspondent  who  quoted  his  letter  in  your  issue  of  December 
2 1st.  He  did  not  say  or  imply  that  Catholic  Scouts  are  " com- 
pelled to  attend  Anglican  or  other  Protestant  services.”  This 
would  have  been  a completely  false  statement,  and  a libel  on 
the  spirit  of  the  movement  and  the  fidelity  of  its  members  to  the 
rules. 

gsc  With  regard  to  " Interested’s  ” statement  about  the  " con- 
sternation ” of  the  boys  “ in  later  years  at  finding  that 
the  wider  control  of  their  movement  was  not  Catholic  at  all,” 
I can  only  say  that  this  is  not  the  impression  that  one  gets  when 
one  works  with  the  boys.  I spend  four  (sometimes  six)  evenings 
a week  with  Catholic  Cubs.  They  realise  that  they  are  part  of 
a great  human  brotherhood,  composed  of  many  creeds  and 
nations,  but  that  their  own  particular  pack  is  Catholic,  and, 
of  course,  therefore,  the  very  salt  of  the  earth ! They  are 
intensely  and  enthusiastically  Catholic.  The  football  team 
held  a serious  meeting  only  last  week  to  decide  the  colour  of 
the  new  football  jerseys.  The  Papal  colours  were  solemnly 
proposed  by  the  eleven-year-old  captain,  and  the  suggestion 
was  unanimously  adopted  ! 

Yours  faithfully 

Vera  C.  Barclay. 

A Catholic  Cubmaster. 

30,  Gloucester  Street,  'S.W.  1. 

_ December  31,  1918. 


LORD  DENBIGH  AND  THE  SITUATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Presiding  at  a dinner  of  the  British  Russia  Club  to  the 
members  of  the  Russian  delegation  now  in  this  country, 
Lord  Denbigh  said  the  situation  in  Russia  could  only  be 
described  as  a direct  threat  to  all  modern  civilization.  Un- 
fortunately, too  few  of  our  people  had  the  smallest  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  state  of  affairs  and  what  Bolshevism 
meant.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  congratulations  were 
sent  from  this  country  to  those  who  had  upset  the  old  rdgitne, 
and  an  impression  got  abroad  among  the  mass  of  our  people 
that  the  congratulations  might  be  extended  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  carried  on  the  change,  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  an  entirely  different  state  of  things  was  pre- 
vailing in  Russia  now  from  that  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  Articles  in  the  Labour  journals  suggested 
that  the  present  Bolshevist  regime  was  merely  a form  of 
advanced  democracy,  which  should  receive  the  approval  of 
those  who  desired  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  liberty 
of  mankind.  Bolshevism  was,  in  fact,  the  very  negation  of 
liberty,  and  could  only  be  described  as  the  most  abominable 
tyranny  which  ever  yet  inflicted  mankind.  It  was  necessary 
to  educate  our  people  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  Russia, 
to  make  them  understand  that  wholesale  robbery  and 
murder  had  resulted  in  misery,  starvation,  chaos  and 
financial  ruin  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Bolshevism  appealed  to  all  the  basest  elements  in  human 
nature.  If  the  Bolshevists  got  control  of  Germany — and 
personally  he  could  hardly  think  they  would,  having  regard 
to  the  known  fact  that  in  Germany  there  was  a strong  force 
of  people  who  appreciated  the  value  of  order  and  good 
government— it  would  simply  mean  the  joining  up  with  the 
Bolshevists  of  Russia  and  the  creation  in  the  centre  of 
Europe  of  a huge  sore  which  would  spread  and  threaten  the 
rest  of  civilization.  If  they  did  not  get  control  we  should  be 
confronted  with  another  difficulty,  because  one  of  the  ambi- 
tions of. Germany  was  to  obtain  practically  the  commercial 
control  and  exploitation  of  Russia,  and  that  would  mean 
that  we  should  be  confronted  with  a Germany  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  Germany  as  we  knew  it. 
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ET  CETERA 

« 

The  death  at  Claremorris  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hinkson, 
Resident  Magistrate  in  County  Mayo,  followed  on  an  illness 
of  only  four  days’  duration.  A man  of  many  attached 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  “ Harry  ” Hinkson 
lived  for  several  important  years  in  London  or  its  environs; 
he  was  called  to  the  English  Bar;  and  here  he  wrote  his 
text-book  on  Copyright  Law— a subject  to  which  he 
brought  the  double  interest  of  a lawyer  and  an  author.  He 
wrote,  besides,  story-books,  such  as  “ Golden  Boys  and 
Girls  ” and  “ Up  for  the  Green,”  which  bore  the  impress  J 
of  his  large  store  of  academic  learning,  acquired  at  Trinity, 
and  of  his  racy  acquaintance  with  Irish  social  history  of 
bygone  generations.  His  happy  marriage,  nearly  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  with  Miss  Katharine  Tynan,  widened  the 
range  of  his  literary  leanings  and  friendships;  he  lives  in 
many  a lovely  line  of  her  verse.  Their  two  sons  have  both 
served  during  the  war,  and  were  on  duty  abroad  at  the 
time  of  their  father’s  death.  Mrs.  Hinkson  had  the  final 
happiness  of  her  husband’s  reception  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Dolan,  C.F.,  whose  award  of  the  Military 
Cross  was  noted  last  week  and  who  was  assigned  to  an 
Irish  diocese,  is  a Capuchin  Friar,  whose  name  in  religion 
is  Father  John  Caputian,  O.S.F.C.,  of  the  Peckham  com- 
munity.   

The  Rev.  F'ather  Alexius  Calderbank,  awarded  the  1'  rench 
Legion  of  Honour,  has  been  attached  to  the  Tenth  Cruiser 
Squadron,  of  which  Sir  Eric  Geddes  lately  spoke  in  high 
praise.  Two  ships  of  this  squadron  flew  the  French  flag, 
and  Father  Calderbank  made  several  trips  on  special 
Admiralty  business  on  both.  Father  Calderbank  was  men- 
tioned in  Admiral  Sir  R.  Tupper’s  Dispatches  last  year. 


Recent  recognitions  of  war  and  national  services  by 

bestowals  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  include  the 

following  : — 

Bernard,  Col.  Edgar  E.,  C.M.G.,  Financial  Sec.  of  the  Sudan 
Govt.— K.B.E. 

Colegrave,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Violet,  Commandant  of  Princess 
Christian  Auxiliary  Hosp.,  South  Norwood — M.B.E. 

Connolly,  Wm.  Patk.  Jos.,  I.S.O.,  Principal  Clerk,  Chief  Secy.’s 
Office,  Dublin — C.B.E. 

Cox,  Lieut.  Aedan,  Sec.  to  the  Irish  Recruiting  Council — O.B.E. 

DE  LA  Poer,  Hon.  Mrs.  Mary  Olivia,  Organizer,  Tipperary  War 
Hosp.  Supply  Depot,  British  Red  Cross  Socy. — O.B.E. 

Fletcher,  Lieut. -Col.  (A.A.G.)  A.  K.,  with  Egyptian  Exped. 
Force — O.B.E. 

Gaussen,  Mrs.  Marguerite,  Catholic  Club,  Abbeville — M.B.E. 

Hammond,  Brig. -Gen.  Dayrell  Talbot,  C.B.,  Mil.  Adviser,  Irish 
Recruiting  Council — C.B.E. 

O’Keeffe,  Jas.  Geo.,  O.B.E.,  British  War  Mission  in  U.S.A. — 
C.B.E. 

Russell,  Capt.  Henry  Hartley  Aloysius,  Asst.  Dir.  of  National 
Service,  Reading — O.B.E. 

Siltzer,  Mrs.  Violet  Mary,  Stores  Dept.,  Hqrs.  Staff,  Br.  Red 
Cross  Socy. — O.B.E. 


The  following  officers  have  received  a Bar  to  the  D.S.O.  : 

Maj.  (A./Lt.-Col.)  Reginald  C.  F.  Schomberg,  D.S.O.,  ist  Bn., 
Seaforth  Highrs.  (Mesopotamia)  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty.  He  commanded  his  battalion  with  great 
dash  and  determination  in  an  attack.  Though  early  wounded,  he 
continued  to  command  during  the  subsequent  assault  on  the 
enemy’s  position,  and  afterwards  superintended  consolidation  and 
reorganization  in  the  dark,  and  remained  with  his  battalion  in  the 
trenches  until  morning.”  (D.S.O.  gazetted  Dec.  22,  1916.) 

Maj.  Arthur  Edward  Dubuc,  D.S.O.,  22nd  Bn.,  Can.  Infy., 
Quebec  R.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  determined  leader- 
ship. This  officer  commanded  his  battalion  in  an  attack  on  an 
important  village.  Twice  during  the  morning  the  advance  was 
checked  by  very  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  causing  serious  casualties. 
On  both  occasions  he  went  forward  and  personally  led  the  leading 
waves  during  these  critical  moments.  He  was  severely  wounded 
before  the  battalion  reached  its  objective,  and  it  was  greatly  due 
to  his  fearless  leadership  that  the  attack  was  successful.  (D.S.O. 
gazetted  Jan.  1,  1917.) 

Lt.-Col.  Thomas  Joseph  Francis  Murphy,  D.S.O.,  6th  Fid. 
Amb.,  C.A.M.C.  : — “ During  an  attack  there  were  several 
wounded  cases  whose  evacuation  was  being  held  up  by  the  intense 
enemy  barrage.  This  officer  then  brought  up  two  motor- 
ambulances,  which  he  left  some  distance  in  rear,  and  came  up 
with  his  runner  to  the  village  and  searched  for  the  regimental  aid 
post,  which  he  found  after  much  difficulty,  all  the  time  exposed 
to  heavy  fire  himself,  as  he  passed  several  times  through  the  enemy 
barrage  and  machine-gun  fire.  It  was  through  his  utter  disregard 
of  personal  danger  that  the  wounded  were  safely  cleared  and  many 
lives  saved.”  (D.S.O.  gazetted  Jan.  1,  1918.) 

The  D.S.O.  is  awarded  to  : — 

Capt.  Valentine  Joseph  Farrell,  M.C.,  Lein.  R.,  Spec.  Res., 
attd.  2nd  Bn.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  fine  leadership  in 


an  attack.  In  command  of  a company  in  reserve,  he  rushed 
forward  at  a time  when  the  advance  was  held  up,  and  cleared  up 
several  enemy  machine-gun  positions  on  the  flank,  thereby  enabling 
the  whole  line  to  move  forward  and  reach  the  final  objective. 
Afterwards  he  reorganized  the  whole  line,  and  sent  back  valuable 
information  regarding  the  situation.  He  did  splendid  work.” 
Lt.-Col.  George  Randolph  Pearkes,  V.C.,  M.C.,  116th  Bn., 
Can.  Infy.,  2nd  Cent.  Ont.  R.  : — “ This  officer  handled  his  bat- 
talion in  a masterly  manner,  and,  with  an  enveloping  movement, 
completely  baffled  and  overcame  the  enemy,  who  were  in  a very 
strong  position.  He  then  captured  a wood,  the  final  objective, 
which  was  about  5,000  yards  from  the  start.  Before  this,  how- 


THE  NEW  DIOCESE  OF 
BRENTWOOD. 

Every  beginning  needs  a helping  hand.  Help  to  develop 
the  youngest  Diocese  in  England  by  sending  the  cost  of  even 

one  brick,  is.  a brick,  to  build 

A Memorial  Church 
to  St.  Joseph 

in  this  poor  Parish  of  Leyton. 
We  have  only  a little  worn-out 
tin  Chapel,  through  which  the 
winter’s  rains  have  free  access. 
As  there  is  already  a School 
debt  of  £ 2,000 , we  must  rely  on 
outside  help  and  God’s  provi- 
dence. Send  your  mite  to-day 
and  God  will  bless  you  a 
hundredfold. 

The  Bishop  op  Brentwood  writes 

"Dear  Father  O'Neill, 

“ I am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  already  talcing  in  hand  the  much 
needed  ivorlc  of  building  a new  church  for  your  populous  parish.  I shall  be 
happy  to  contribute  £50  to  the  object,  and  trust  that  the  response  to  your  appeal 
may  be  sufficiently  prompt  and  generous  to  give  you  the  honour  of  completing 
the  flrsi  new  church  in  this  naw  diocese.” 

Rev.  I.  O’.Veill  C.F.,  Fiance,  writes: — “ I enclose  £5.  Your  need  is  great. 
You  deserve  success.” 

A letter  from  Woodford  Green  : — •*.  . . In  my  present  state  of  suspended 

chronic  insolvency,  the  enclosed  10/6  is  my  utmost  limit,  10  biicks  and  6d. 
worth  of  mortar.” 

Holy  Mass  is  said  every  week  for  subscribers,  daily  memento 
and  daily  prayers  of  300  children  and  community  of  nuns. 

All  subscriptions  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Fr.  W.  O’NESLL,  68,  Grange 
ParU  Road,  Leyto.a,  Essex. 


Book  bargains  . — Baling  Gould's  Lives  of  Saints,  >6  vols  , £3 
(cosi  £5  5s.)  ; Trail's  Sexual  Physiology,  4s.  ; Yeats’  Works,  8 vols..  55s. 
(cost  £41;  Drake’s  Saints  and  their  Emblems,  30s.  (cost  42s.  net) ; 
Ainsworth’s  Novels,  17  vols.,  84s.  ; Thackeray’s  Novels,  20  vols.,  £5  5s.  (cost 
£10  ins);  Madden’s  Uniled  Irishmen,  12  vols.,  £8  ; Champney’s  Irish  Eccles- 
iastic. 1!  Architecture,  Ulus..  2i:s,  (cost  31s  6cL);  People’s  Physician,  5 vo  s.,3os. 
(.:  >si  h3S.).  Cata'ognes  free.  B inks  bought.  Wante  I,  Encv.  Brit.  India  Pa  er, 
T2 1 offered — 101. LAND  BROS..  2r  IQHX  Bright  St  ,'BT RMI ng HAM 


Mutbotised  Mppcal 

To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present 
1 have  only  a school-chapel  at  Newhall. 
and  it  is  miles  away  from  the  bulk  of 
the  scattered  congregation  numbering 
just  over  300.  After  15  years  of  hard 
work  I have  secured  bit  by  bit  a site 
of  6,000  square  yards  and  pdd  for 
same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards 
the  new  Church.  No  endowment  ; 
but  also  no  debts.  Outside  help  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this 
year,  a friend  having  promised  to 
double  the  amount  raised  by  this  appeal 
and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  end  of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? 

I shall  be  so  grateful  and  will 
acknowledge  any  donation  or  any  article 
sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 


Saturday",  January  18,  1919-] 
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ever,  the  men  were  becoming  exhausted,  on  observing  which  he 
at  once  went  into  the  attack  himself,  and  by  his  splendid  and 
fearless  example  put  new  life  into  the  whole  attack,  which  went 
forward  with  a rush  and  captured  sixteen  enemy  guns  of  all 
calibres  up  to  8 in.” 

Capt.  (A./Maj.)  G.  P.  Vanier,  M.C.,  22nd  Bn.,  Can.  Infy., 
Quebec  R.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty. 
As  second  in  .command  he  led  a portion  of  the  battalion  to  the 
attack  and  capture  of  a village.  The  O.C.  the  battalion  being 
then  called  to  the  command  of  brigade,  this  officer  took  charge  of 
the  battalion,  and  led  it  with  great  skill  to  the  attack  and  capture 
of  a large  village.  His  courage,  example  and  will  to  conquer 
imbued  all  under  him  with  the  finest  fighting  spirit.” 


A second  Bar  to  the  Military  Cross  is  awarded  to  : — • 

Capt.  (A./Maj.)  John  H.  Roy,  M.C.,  22nd  Bn.,  Can.  Inf., 
Quebec  R.  : — “ He  commanded  a company  with  great  courage  and 
determination  during  an  attack,  personally  assisting  in  clearing 
the  enemy  from  a mach-ine-gun  post  which  was  hampering  the 
progress  of  the  battalion.  He  was  severely  wounded,  but  declined 
to  be  carried  away  until  all  the  other  wounded  had  been  evacuated. 
His  splendid  example  maintained  the  spirit  of  his  men  and  greatly 
helped  the  success  of  the  operation.”  (M.C.  gazetted  Feb.  4,  1918  ; 
1st  Bar  gazetted  Sept.  16,  1918.) 


The  following  have  a Bar  to  the  Military  Cross  : — 

Sec.-Lt.  Oswald  Joseph  Collison,  M.C.,  2/7th  Bn.,  L’pool  R., 
T.F.  : — “ During  an  attack  the  conspicuous  gallantry  displayed 
by  this  officer  and  his  devotion  to  duty  were  an  invaluable  example 
to  his  men.  He  attacked  and  captured  a post  that  was  hampering 
the  work  of  consolidation,  and  maintained  his  position  under 
heavy  fire  until  he  was  wounded.”  (M.C.  gazetted  March  26, 
1918.) 

Capt.  Wm.  Jas.  Dowling,  M.C.,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C.  (Spec.  Res.), 
attd-  3rd  Bn.,  M.C.  Corps,  T./attd.  142nd  Fd.  Amb.  : — “ He  was 
in  charge  of  stretcher-bearers  during  very  heavy  fighting  lasting 
for  two  days,  and  repeatedly  went  forward  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  R.A.P.  were  being  kept  clear.  On  many  occasions  he  himself 
led  forward  stretcher  squads  under  very  heavy  fire.  He  invariably 
displayed  great  gallantry,  and  afforded  a magnificent  example  to 
all  ranks  working  under  him.”  (M.C.  gazetted  Dec.  2,  1918.) 

Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Chas.  Aloysius  Marshall,  M.C.,  8th  Bn.,  attd. 
9th  Bn.,  Durham  L.I.  (T.F.)  : — “ He  led  his  company  with  great 
gallantry  in  an  attack  without  artillery  support  over  a thousand 
yards  of  ground  in  face  of  heavy  fire  from  artillery  and  machine- 
guns,  and  thoroughly  routed  the  enemy  with  severe  casualties, 
capturing  many  prisoners,  machine-guns  and  two  field  guns.  He 
held  on  to  the  position  he  had  gained  witn  much  determination, 
though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  machine-guns  and  field  guns  over 
open  sights.  He  set  a splendid  example  of  courage  and  tenacity  to 
his  men.”  (M.C.  gazetted  Oct.  27,  1917.) 

T./Capt.  (A. /Major)  Maurice  Aloysius  Power,  M.C., 
R.A.M.C.,  attd.  148th  Fd.  Amb.: — 11  For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Whilst  in  charge  of  stretcher-bearers  he 
attended  to  and  collected  wounded  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire. 
He  worked  unceasingly  directing  stretcher-bearers,  and  evacuated 
several  hundred  wounded  from  the  R.  A. P.’s  in  his  sector. 
Although  wounded  (for  the  third  time),  he  remained  on  duty  and 
showed  great  endurance  as  on  previous  occasions.”  (M.C.  gazetted 
Jan.  18,  1918.) 

Capt.  (A./Maj.)  G.  E.  A-  Dupuis,  M.C.,  22nd  Bn.,  Can.  Infy., 
Quebec  R.  : — “ He  commanded  a company  with  great  determina- 
tion and  personal  courage.  Shortly  after  the  attack  started  a 
thick  fog  came  on  ; in  spite  of  this  he  led  his  company  straight  to 
the  objective.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  took  means  by 
personal  direction  and  great  daring  to  rid  his  flanks  of  enemy 
machine-guns  and  snipers.  During  two  days’  fighting  he  gave  an 
example  to  his  men  of  great  pluck  and  utter  disregard  of  danger. 
With  ability  and  determination  he  consolidated  a line.”  (M.C. 
gazetted  Nov.  14,  1916.) 

Lt.  (A./Capt.)  Jas.  Arthur  Lalanne,  M.C.,  5th  Bn.,  Can.  Infy., 
Quebec  R.  : — “ During  the  whole  advance,  a distance  of  4,500 
yards,  he  maintained  complete  control  over  his  company.  Under 
a severe  machine-gun  barrage,  he  went  along  the  line  directing  his 
men,  enabling  them  to  overcome  the  enemy  and  capture  the 
machine-guns.  The  exceptional  qualities  of  leadership  he  displayed 
and  his  example  were  an  inspiration  to  all  ranks  of  his  company.” 
(M.C.  gazetted  July  26,  1917.) 

Capt.  (A./Maj.)  Alphonse  Gustave  Routier,  M.C.,  22nd  Bn., 
Can.  Inf.,  Quebec  R.  : — “ He  commanded  a company  in  the 
attack  with  remarkable  skill,  clearing  his  flanks  of  machine-guns 
and  snipers  which  were  hampering  the  advance  of  the  battalion. 
His  example  of  courage  and  dash  in  personally  rushing  a machine- 
gun  post  and  killing  the  crew  had  a most  inspiriting  effect  on  his 
men.”  (M.C.  gazetted  July  18,  1917.) 

Capt.  (A./Maj.)  G.  P.  Vanier,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  22nd  Bn.,  Quebec 
R.,  Can.  Infy.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to 
duty.  The  battalion  commander  having  become  a casualty,  this 
officer  organized  the  remnants  of  the  battalion,  which  had  suffered 
heavily  the  previous  day,  and  led  the  men  in  the  second  attack 
with  great  dash.  He  was  first  seriously  wounded  in  the  side,  but 
carried  on  until  severely  wounded  in  both  legs.”  (M.C.  gazetted 
June  3,  1916.) 


Among  honours  accorded  to  chaplains,  the  Military  Cross 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Ingram,  S.J.,  C.F.,  and 
the  following  members  of  the  same  Society  were  mentioned 
in  dispatches : — The  Rew.  G.  F.  Corr,  H.  C.  McGinity 
( R.I.P. ),  P.  O’Mara,  B.  F.  Page,  J.  E.  Parsons. 


3.— SMOKING  FLAX. 

Of  all  the  prophecies  describing  Our  Blessed  Lord  the  one 
that  summed  up  in  fewest  words  His  whole  attitude  towards  the 
world  was  surely  that  of  Isaias : ‘‘The  bruised  reed  He  shall 
not  break  and  the  smoking  flax  He  shall  not  extingu  sh.”  Mercy 
was  the  keynote  of  Christ's  life,  compassion  and  forgiveness 
the  mainspring  of  His  every  act,  and  brotherly  love,  He  Himself 
laid  down,  should  be  the  hall-mark  of  His  true  disciples.  No 
one  knew  better  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  yet  no  one  was 
more  hopeful  of  it  if  it  possessed  but  a tiny  spark  of  grace.  He 
who  perceived  the  saint  in  the  Magdalen  at  His  Feet,  He  who 
would  not  condemn  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  He  who  heard 
Peter’s  sworn  denial  yet  still  trusted  him  with  His  Church,  well 
might  He  claim  that  the  bruised  reed  He  would  not  break  nor 
quench  the  smoking  flax.  He  had  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth 
and  His  whole  desire  was  to  see  it  kindled.  As  long  as  there 
were  but  a spark  of  that  fire  — the  fire  of  His  love  and  His  grace 
— He  would  not  stamp  it  out,  but  would  fan  it  until  at  length  it 
leapt  into  living  flame. 

Down  Town,  in  R'otherhithe,  on  a small  island  in  the  river, 
eight  heroic  nuns  keep  a Home  for  destitute  girls.  For  twenty- 
five  years  they  have  struggled  on  until  at  last  they  are  compelled 
to  come  forward  and  appeal  for  public  assistance.  Year  in, 
year  out,  they  provide  a haven  and  shelter  from  temptation  for 
forty  or  fifty  girls — feeding  and  clothing  and  training  them  — 
and  as  some  are  sent  out  to  face  life  again  on  a fresh  footing, 
others  come  to  take  their  places.  The  Home  is  nothing  other 
than  a Hospital  for  Souls.  It  is  a Hospital  that  saves,  not  our 
poor  bodies  that  will  so  soon  return  to  dust,  but  immortal  souls 
that  shall  live  on  for  all  eternity  as  long  as  there  is  still  a God  in 
Heaven.  They  are  bruised  and  scarred  and  wounded  but, 
thank  God,  they  can  be  healed.  There  is  yet  that  spark  of 
fire  that  can  be  nursed  and  fanned  into  bright,  pure,  strong 
flame. 

But,  alas,  the  poor  nuns,  poor  before,  are  now  worse  than 
destitute — they  are  heavily  in  debt.  There  is  a debt  of  £700 
upon  their  Home,  and  there  are  large  debts  for  food  and 
clothing  and  urgent  repairs.  It  was  a choice  of  going  into  debt 
or  of  refusing  the  poor  girls  that  came  to  them— of  stamping 
out  for  ever,  perhaps,  the  yet  smouldering  flax — of  sending 
God’s  souls  back  to  a hell  on  earth  and,  perchance,  to — but  no, 
there  was  no  choice. 

Oh  then  see,  at  your  feet,  this  poor  smoking  flax— this  poor 
bruised  soul  in  which  there  is  yet  a spark  of  eternal  life.  Will 
you  suffer  it  to  be  trampled  out  before  your  eyes  or  will  you  not 
rather  watch  it  grow  into  the  living  flame  of  grace?  For  you, 
as  for  those  eight  heroic  nuns,  you  know  there  is  no  choice. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Inwood,  72,  Paradise 
Street,  S.  E.  16  ; or  to  the  Reverend  Mother,  654,  Rotherhithe 
Street,  S.E.  16. 


THE 

POLISH  RELIEF  FUND. 

( Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act , 1916  i) 


Founder:  I.  J.  PADEREWSKI. 

Executive  Committee ' 

Chairman  • Major-General  Lord  Treowen,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Count  Sobanski.  Sir  Herbert  Morgan,  K.B.E. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.  Algernon  Maudslay,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 
Lord  Stuart  of  Wortley,  Hon.  Treasurer# 

Miss  Laurence  Alma  Tadema,  C.B.E.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


POLAND 

is  rising  now 

A LAZARUS  AMONG  THE  NATIONS 

LET  US  ALL  HELP 

to 

FEED,  CLOTHE  $ CHERISH 
POLAND’S  CHILDREN 

and  assist  in  the 

Repatriation  of  her  Exiles. 

DONATIONS,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Miss  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA,  C.B.E., 

24a,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 

WESTMINSTER 

Ealing  : St.  David’s  Home. — The  Committee  of  the  War  Office 
Appreciation  Fund  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  which 
allotted  £5  for  the  Christmas  entertainments  of  the  patients  in 
St.  David’s  Home,  Ealing,  has  now  allocated  a further  sum  of 
£15  to  the  Home. 

The  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  and  Anti-Catholic 
Propaganda. — Arising  out  of  the  recent  Kensitite  gathering  to 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Envoy  at  the  Vatican,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  has 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  how  best  to  combat  anti- 
Catholic  propaganda.  The  committee  recommends  that  a leaflet 
should  be  drawn  up  for  distribution  at  anti-Catholic  meetings, 
and  that  members  of  the  Federation  should  attend  and  demand 
to  be  allowed  to  reply  to  any  charges  brought. 

Ki-qiit  sis  ,iur  pm  t.cu.ais  oi  tlit  scope  and  constitution  of  the 
Federation  have  been  received  from  many  quarters,  and  furnish 
evidence  that  its  work  is  being  appreciated. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Lescher,  for  five  years  Chairman  of  the  Federation, 
is  about  to  retire. 

Both  a majority  and  minority  report  were  submitted  to  the 
Council  as  a result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  special  questions  affecting  problems  of 
the  day.  The  reports  were  eventually  referred  back  for  further 
consideration. 

Tottenham  : Polish  School  Treat. — Last  summer,  with  the 
full  approval  of  Father  Symivr,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  Poles 
living  and  employed  there  at  various  factories,  a branch  of  the 
Polish  School  at  Bethnal  Green  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Pace  at 
Tottenham,  N.  Patriotism  has  always  been  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Poles,  and  much  more  so  now  that  the  prospect  of  their 
freedom  and  independence  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  children 
at  this  branch  school  have  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
their  Polish  lessons,  which  include  the  learning  of  their  prayers 
in  Polish,  and  singing  the  Polish  national  hymns,  while  some 
also  attend  the  L.C.C.  schools. 

Last  Sunday,  after  a substantial  tea,  the  children  were  enter- 
tained to  a Christmas  tree,  sang  carols,  and  generally  amused 
themselves  in  other  forms  of  enjoyment.  Many  of  the  parents 
were  present,  and  they  all  left  in  a happy  frame  of  mind. 


SOUTHWARK. 

Tooting  Bec  : St.  Anselm’s. — The  Bishop  of  Southwark 
preaching  on  Sunday  evening  on  the  immediate  necessity  for 
prayer  as  a means  of  obtaining  Divine  assistance  in  matters 
both  of  national  and  of  domestic  importance,  made  special 
reference  to  the  financial  position  of  the  mission.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  mortgage  of  ^5,000  on  the  church  had  already 
involved  the  payment  of  ^3,000  in  interest,  and  this  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  had  made  it  impossible  for  any  portion 
of  the  capital  debt  to  be  reduced.  The  congregation  was  one 
of  a class  which  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  war,  as  it  neither 
belonged  to  the  class  in  which  incomes  have  increased  nor  to 
that  in  which  profits  have  developed  ; but  notwithstanding 
this,  a committee  which  had  been  formed  to  deal  with  the  debt 
had  been  successtul  in  obtaining  subscriptions  within  the  mission 
which  had  enabled  them  to  purchase  five  hundred  pounds’ 
worth  of  war  stock.  He  realized,  however,  that  if  the  mission 
had  to  rely  upon  its  own  efforts,  it  must  long  remain  under 
this  very  heavy  handicap,  and  he  invited  the  congregation  to 
undertake,  for  the  third  time,  the  devotion  of  “ the  Seven 
Sundays,”  beginning  on  February  2 and  ending  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Joseph,  as  an  appeal  for  assistance  in  their  effort  to  free 
the  church  from  its  load  of  debt. 

Melior  Street  : Debt  Liquidation. — The  Bishop  of  Southwark 
preached  at  the  last  Mass  on  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  La  Salette,  Melior  Street,  London  Bridge,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  deal  with  the  efforts  being  made  to  reduce  the 
heavy  debt  upon  the  mission.  He  said  he  had  come  to  congratu- 
late the  congregation,  and  to  tell  the  people  of  Melior  Street  how 
pleased  he  was  as  their  Bishop  to  know  that  others  had  come  to 
their  assistance  in  reducing  a debt  upon  the  mission  which  last 
year  was  .£4,340  to  £1,000.  It  was  a consolation  to  know  that 
one  friend  after  another  came  to  the  help  of  the  mission,  and  not 
only  so,  but  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  advertisements  of  their 
good  rector  had  been  answered  by  friends  in  the  diocese  and  by 
those  outside  it.  Especially  was  he  pleased  to  recognize  that 
friends  of  his  helped  to  reduce  the  debt,  first  by  a donation  of 
£1,100,  due  to  a great  extent  to  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Vaughan,  S.J.,  and  afterwards  by  another  cheque  for  £1,000. 
It  was  surely  a great  relief  to  their  priest  and  to  the  congregation 
to  know  that  others  had  come  to  their  assistance.  It  was  indeed 
a great  joy  to  know  that  the  debt  had  been  reduced.  Their  priests 
had  been  very  generous,  and  their  people  had  been  exceedingly 
loyal.  In  their  poverty  they  had  maintained  not  only  the  mission, 
the  church  and  schools,  but  the  people  of  Melior  Street  had  also 
subscribed  £500  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  “ I want 
that  fact  to  be  well  known,”  added  his  lordship,  “ because  I am 
sure  if  people  outside  realize  that  the  poor  of  Melior  Street  mission 
have  done  so  much,  they  will  be  put  to  shame  if  they  do  not 
come  to  your  assistance  and  help  to  clear  off  the  remaining  debt 


of  £1,000.”  He  was  delighted  with  the  sacrifices  which  the 
congregation  had  made  during  the  year.  Their  rector  first  of  all 
came  with  a cheque  for  £210  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a cheque  for  £800.  It 
was  a magnificent  effort.  Personally  he  did  not  think  such  a 
praiseworthy  effort  was  possible  within  such  a short  period.  He 
had  a great  faith  in  the  rector  and  his  people  of  Melior  Street, 
and  he  knew  their  prayers  would  be  answered,  but  he  scarcely 
imagined  that  success  would  be  so  quickly  accomplished.  And 
now  that  the  mission  had  only  a debt  of  £1,000  to  face,  he  had 
every  hope  that  generous  outside  assistance  would  not  be  lacking, 
and  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  would  be  announced 
that  the  debt  upon  Melior  Street  mission  had  been  entirely 
removed. 

South  London  Catholic  League. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Catholic  League,  a resolution  was  passed  pro- 
testing against  the  meat  trusts  of  America,  which  tended  to 
increase  the  price  of  food  in  this  country,  and  a copy  of  it  was 
forwarded  by  special  messenger  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  League  on  Monday  night,  Mgr.  Brown,  V.G.,  in 
reply  to  a question  by  a delegate,  stated  that  the  Premier  had  not 
replied  to  the  communication,  which  invited  him  to  support  an 
inquiry  on  the  matter. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lindley  Foakes,  it  was  decided  to 
approach  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  with  a view  to  holding  a special 
service  of  thanksgiving  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  at  which 
Catholic  chaplains  and  returned  soldiers  of  the  diocese  would  be 
asked  to  take  part.  It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a meeting  for  the 
same  purpose  in  one  of  the  public  halls  of  South  London. 

Mgr.  Brown  moved  that  South  London  members  of  Parliament 
be  urged  to  raise  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  question  of  the 
present  exorbitant  food  prices,  which,  he  held,  were  such  a terrible 
tax  upon  the  means  of  the  middle  as  well  as  the  industrial  classes. 
It  might  be  argued,  said  Mgr.  Brown,  that  this  was  not  a dis- 
tinctively Catholic  or  religious  matter,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  being  the  Church  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
of  the  upper  classes,  had  to  defend  the  interests  of  all.  He  urged 
that  all  Catholic  societies  should  unite  in  taking  an  interest  in 
a matter  which  came  within  their  legitimate  province.  Recently 
elected  members  of  Parliament  had  pledged  themselves  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  as  soon  as  Parliament  assembled  they 
should  be  asked  to  make  good  that  promise.  The  time  was  not 
far  distant,  perhaps,  when  these  representatives  of  the  people 
might  have  again  to  seek  election,  and  if  they  wished  to  remain 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  should  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  some  of  the  promises  made  by  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Gray,  it  was  decided  to  send  to 
the  Borough  Councils  of  South  London,  urging  the  extension 
of  the  communal  kitchen  system.  In  supporting  the  recommenda- 
tion, Mgr.  Brown,  V.G.,  held  that  they  were  far  more  necessary 
at  the  present  time  than  nursery  and  continuation  schools.  “ Get 
a healthy,  well-built-up  rising  generation,”  said  Mgr.  Brown, 
“ and  you  can  teach  them  something  which  will  be  of  value  to  the 
nation.  ” 

Charity  Concerts. — The  Bishop  of  Southwark  was  present  last 
week  at  a concert  in  Lambeth  Public  Hall  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
Nursing  Institute,  Barkham  Terrace.  A concert  given  for  the 
Comforts  Fund  under  the  presidency  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers 
at  Clapham  was  held  in  the  local  Public  Hall,  and  proved  a 
financial  success. 

Clerical  Change. — The  Rev.  A.  V.  Trew  has  been  appointed 
to  Eastbourne. 


CLIFTON 

Winchcombe  : St.  Nicholas  Church. — For  the  first  time 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years  midnight  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  Winchcombe  at  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  A full 
congregation  was  present  in  spite  of  the  midnight  hour,  and  the 
church,  very  tastefully  decorated,  rejoiced  also  in  an  artistically 
designed  crib  representing  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  The 
second  Mass  was  said  at  9.30  in  the  German  camp  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Catholic  prisoners  of  war,  and  after  the  parochial  Mass 
at  10.30,  the  congregation  presented  to  Father  Palmer  a framed 
illuminated  address  and  a gold  watch  chain,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  the  Catholic  cause  in  the  district.  The  address, 
both  as  to  work  and  design,  is  by  the  talented  Winchcombe 
artist,  Mr.  Lievens,  of  Timber  House.  Father  Palmer  expressed 
his  great  gratitude  to  the  subscribers  and  hoped  that  he  would 
be  spared  many  years  to  minister  to  his  faithful  people,  to 
whom  he  grew  more  attached  as  time  went  on.  On  historical 
and  antiquarian  grounds  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this 
dedication  to  St.  Nicholas  is  intended  as  a revival  of  the  title 
of  the  original  parish  church  of  Winchcombe  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  and  which  must  have  stood  very  close 
to  the  present  Catholic  church.  It  fell  into  a state  of  disrepair 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  to  replace  it  the  present  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter  was  built.  An  aisle  and  chapel  of  the  new 
building  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  older  church.  Chandos  Street,  in  which  Father  Palmer’s 
church  is  situated,  in  ancient  documents  appears  as  St.  Nicholas 
Street. 


SHREWSBURY 

Birkenhead  : St.  Joseph’s,  Upton. — A.,  a tribute  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance  to  the  late  Canon  Wilfrid  Dallow,  who 
for  thirty-three  years  was  their  devoted  parish  priest,  the 
Catholics  of  Upton  have  presented  to  their  church  a very  hand- 
some set  of  Stations  of  the  Cross,  which  were  solemnly  blessed 
and  erected  recently  by  licence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Starting:  from  bottom  row,  the  two  small  caddies  with  sugar-basin  in  the  centre  weighed  2iJoz.  and  sold  for  98s.  per  oz.  The 
tankard  just  behind  weighed  barely  370Z.  and  sold  for  £5  per  oz.  The  little  teapot  next  to  the  caddie  fetched  £5  15s.  per  oz. 
The  tea-set  and  teapot  standing  just  behind  sold  for  28s.  per  oz.  and  weighed  310Z.  The  dumpy  little  pepper-pot  in  front  of  the 
teapot,  20Z.  2dwt.,  realised  £8  15s.  per  oz.  The  sugar-dredger  next,  6oz.  6dwt.,  at  £io  10s.  per  oz.  The  two  tankards,  owing 
to  them  being  spoilt  by  having  spouts  added  at  a later  date,  weighed  560Z.,  and  only  sold  for  32s.  6d.  per  oz.  The  three  vase- 
shaped canisters,  330Z.  6dwt.,  sold  for  47s.  per  oz.  The  little  salt-sellar  near  by,  one  of  four,  130Z.,  at  31s.  per  oz.  The  derelict 
spoon,  looking  so  lonely,  realised  £8  5s.  The  six  teaspoons  in  the  centre,  30Z.  6dwt.,  sold  for  63s.  per  oz.  The  three  old  spoons, 
looking  so  untidy  with  the  label  on,  sold  for  £21.  The  top  row — bread-basket,  34J0Z.,  sold  for  22s.  per  oz.  The  pair  of  candle- 
sticks, 280Z.,  fetched  15s.  per  oz.  The  two-handled  cup,  39OZ.,  at  16s.  6d.  per  oz.  The  little  basin  next,  50Z.,  at  60s.  per  oz. 
The  kettle  and  stand,  6007.,  at  13s.  6d.  per  oz.  The  two-handled  cup,  one  of  a pair,  260Z.,  at  17s.  6d.  per  oz.  The  small  urn, 
with  two  handles,  43J0Z.,  at  19s.  The  little  chalice,  j£io.  The  two-handled  cup  440z.,at  16s.  6d.  per  oz.  The  tankard  in  its 
original  state  (without  a later  spout),  date  1741,  30 oz.,  at  23s.  The  coffee-pot,  20  oz.,  22s.  per  oz.  The  4-bottle  liqueur-frame, 
310Z.,  at  6s.  The  Victorian  teapot  next,  170Z.,  at  12s.  per  oz.  ! ! The  large  tray  only  5s.  9d.  per  oz. 


BS-IVIOMTHLY  SALE. 

JN  my  great  bi-monthly  whole  day’s  sale  on  Jan.  10th  I 
sold  nearly  400  lots.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  details 
or  photograph  them  all.  But  nearly  all  the  prices  were  extra- 
ordinary. Reader,  see  for  yourself  by  looking  at  the  Key 
and  the  Picture.  There  were  many  waiters  and  trays,  the 
highest  price  obtained  being  92s.  6d.  per  oz.  A Record 
Price  was  reached  for  i86oz.  of  ordinary  Georgian  spoons 
and  forks — ns.  6d.  per  oz.  The  mustard-pots  went  up  to 
75s.  oz.,  gravy-spoons  19s.  peroz.,  salt-spoons  (23  of  them) 
28s.  oz.  Have  a look  at  your  silver.  If  it  is  at  the  Bank, 
why  not  let  me  see  it  ? Without  charging  a fee  I will  tell 
you  what  it  will  sell  for.  Even  if  in  the  country  I will  come 
just  for  my  railway-fare  only  and  give  you  advice,  and 
guarantee  a fixed  price  as  a minimum.  So,  to  use  the  old 
phrase,  your  goods  won’t  be  given  away  at  the  auction  or 
sold  for  a mere  song,  so  to  say.  The  jewellery  sold  equally 
well.  Wonderful  tributes  come  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
a day  for  the  prices  obtained  for  jewels.  But  just  read  what 
Major  Morris  has  to  say  about  the  result  of  his  portion  in 
the  sale  of  Jan.  iolh. 


ARCH0  H.  HAMILTON  s CO. 

POSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inuentors  of  the  Petrifying,  Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  B Y T H E P R 1 N C I P A L 


Dear  Mr.  Hurcomb — 

You  will  remember,  at  my  invitation,  calling  on  me 
at  Easter,  1916,  in  Devonshire,  and,  without  fee,  very  kindly 
making  a few  valuations  for  me,  and  later  that  I had  a 
diamond  star  from  you  which  you  expressed  your  willingness 
to  take  back,  if  necessity  arose,  for  ,£45.  A few  days  ago, 
having  decided  to  sell,  you  saw  me  again  at  my  London 
house,  and  advised  me  to  let  the  jewel  be  included  in  your 
auction  sale  of  January  10,  giving  it  as  your  opinion  that  it 
would  realise  between  and  £70.  This  being  so,  you  can 
imagine  my  delight  on  learning  from  your  letter  of  to-day’s 
date  that  it  had  actually  sold  for  j£8i,  and  that  I should 
receive  this  amount  less  6 per  cent,  commission. 

I can  on  y sav  thank  you,  and  give  you  full  permission  to 
publish  this,  with  my  name  in  full. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  L.  Morris, 

Major  (retired). 

180,  Gloucester  Terrace,  W.  2.,  January  13,  1919. 


Departments  : Auctioneering  and  Estate  Agency. 
Valuations  made  for  insurance  and  all  purposes. 

Yaluer  to  many  London  Banks  and  Branches. 

Pearl  Necklets  bought  and  sold  up  to  ^20,000. 

Ancient  Plate,  old  Sheffield,  modern  Silver,  &c. 

Broken  Gold  and  Silver  bought.  Dental  Plates. 

To  Value,  Sell,  or  Buy  Works  of  Art,  Jewels, 
Stamp  Collections,  &c. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  V/.  1 (lift  to  third 
floor),  where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4. 

Telephone  ; Regent  475  or  Avenue  2828.  Wire  : “ Hurcomb.  Fen,  London.'” 


VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDI CJNI,  AND  RICH. 

3G/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

4-0/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams  : Telephone  : 46  Leamington. 

Perfexo,  Leamington,1'  Code  -.ABC,  5th  Edition. 
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These  Stations  are  painted  on  panels  in  tempera,  and  came  from 
Bartlett's  studios  in  the  Cathedral  Precincts,  Westminster.  The 
cost  of  them,  ^105,  has  been  shared  by  several  old  friends  of  the 
deceased  Canon  in  Liverpool,  where  he  was  well  known  in  all 
Catholic  circles.  His  devotion  to  the  sacred  Passion  of  Our 
Lord,  and  his  great  interest  in  the  Passion  play  at  Oberammergau, 
upon  which  he  has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, makes  the  selection  of  such  a memorial  particularly 
appropriate,  while  the  great  artistic  value  of  the  pictures  renders 
the  gift  worthy  of  the  name  of  one  whose  cultivated  taste  was 
known  and  widely  appreciated  over  all  the  north  country. 

Shrewsbury  : Canon  Moriarty’s  Jubilee. — A Committee 
has  been  formed  to  suitably  mark  the  silver  j ubilee  in  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Very  Rev.  A.  J.  Canon  Moriarty,  D.D.,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Shrewsbury  Cathedral.  The  date  of  the  anniversary 
is  March  10.  The  Canon  has  a very  wide  circle  of  friends,  and 
if  there  are  any  who  desire  to  be  associated  with  the  movement, 
and  with  whom  the  Committee  do  not  communicate,  they  will 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them.  Donations  may  be  forwarded 
to  " Frank  Weston,  Guy’s  Cliff,  Bishop  Street,  Shrewsbury,” 
or  " Thomas  Harris,  75,  Canon  Street,  Shrewsbury,”  who  are 
acting  as  joint  hon.  secretaries  to  the  Committee. 


ERDINGTON  MONKS  REPATRIATED. 

On  November  20,  1918,  an  order  was  received  from  the 
Home  Office  that  twenty-seven  members  of  the  community, 
of  various  enemy  nationalities,  would  have  to  leave  the 
country  within  twenty-one  days.  Difficulties  concerning 
shipping  delayed  the  departure  in  the  first  instance,  and 
later  permission  was  granted  not  to  leave  before  Christmas. 
It  was  only  on  January  8,  1919,  that  the  departure  was 
definitely  fixed  for  January  11.  The  details  of  the  journey 
were  arranged  through  Mr.  J.  M.  Cable,  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Council  of  the  United  Alien  Relief  Societies 
(68,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C.).  On  the  Friday 
evening  the  community  went  in  procession  to  the  various 
altars  in  the  church,  singing  an  appropriate  antiphon  and 
prayer  at  each.  Rising  at  4 a. m.,  the  Fathers  recited  Prime 
and  Tierce  in  Choir,  and,  after  a private  Communion  Mass, 
the  community  sang  Solemn  High  Mass  of  the  Octave,  with 
two  cantors  in  copes,  at  5.45  a.m.  Thereupon  the 

“ Itinerarium  ” was  sung,  including  the  “ Bencdictus.” 

At  7 a.m.  all  were  ready  to  depart.  The  brethren 
travelling  actually  included  only  twenty-three,  Father 
Maternus  Spitz  claiming  exemption  as  an  Alsatian,  and 
Father  Bernard  Velisek  and  Brother  Damian  Mirijovski, 
who  are  claiming  recognition  as  Czechs,  being  allowed  to 
remain.  A fourth,  who  had  been  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law,  was  the  novice  lay-brother,  Adolf  Schuermann  ; 
he  unfortunately  died  of  pneumonia  following  influenza  on 
November  25,  1918.  The  brethren  reached  New  Street 
Station  by  brake,  motor-bus,  &c.,  and  shortly  after  eight 
the  special  through  carriage,  arranged  for  with  the  Midland 
Company,  came  up  to  the  platform.  The  Right  Rev.  Abbot 
Ansgar  joined  the  party  shortly  after — this  much  being  con- 
ceded to  him  by  the  authorities,  namely,  that  he  be  with  his 
spiritual  children  during  the  journey  to  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, after  these  had  been  deprived  of  his  presence  for  over 
three  years. 

Of  the  Erdington  parishioners  many  had  expressed  in  no 
ambiguous  terms  their  sympathy  with  the  fathers,  clerics 
and  brothers,  providing  generously  for  the  comfort  of  the 
travellers;  several  of  them  were  also  present  at  the  station. 
An  official  of  the  aforesaid  Relief  Society  accompanied  the 
brethren  to  Hull.  The  same  evening  the  following  telegram 
was  received  from  that  port : — “ Hull  Quay,  January  11.  All 
safe  aboard  ‘Archangel.’  Very  kindly,  leniently  treated.” 
The  travellers  expected  to  sail  on  Sunday  morning  and 
reach  Hamburg  in  a day  or  two.  Their  destination  is  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Coesfeld,  Westphalia — a 
house  of  their  own  congregation. 

As  a consequence  of  this  exodus  the  Fathers  at  Erdington, 
who  daily  sang  their  conventual  Mass  and  Vespers,  will 
have  to  sacrifice  much  of  the  solemnity  of  the  Divine  Office. 
The  community  remains,  however,  equal  to  the  parish  work, 
there  being  still  eight  priests  at  the  Abbey. 


Leicester  : A Centenary. — There  was  a large  gathering  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Nativity,  B.V.,  Gle'nfield  Road,  Leicester,  recently, 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  congregation.  The  Bishop  of 
Nottingham  presided  at  the  High  Mass,  sung  by  Father  de  Hoon, 
with  Father  John  Ammerlaan  as  deacon  and  Father  Gerald 
Wieguick  as  subdeacon.  Several  clergy  were  present.  The 
Bishop,  in  his  sermon,  spoke  briefly  of  the  history  and  work 
of  the  congregation  and  of  the  good  done  during  the  hundred 
years.  Alluding  to  the  centenary,  he  compared  the  condition  of 
the  times  when  it  was  founded  with  those  of  the  present  day.  The 
foundation  of  the  congregation  was  the  result  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  to-day  it  was  beginning  a new  epoch  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  house  was  prettily  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  Lunch  was  served  to  the  visitors,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Solemn  Benediction  was  given  bv  the  Bishop. 


OBITUARY 

MR.  C.  J.  STONOR. 

With  much  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  Moor- 
lands, Ascot,  of  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Stonor,  who  had  resided  in 
the  locality  for  many  years,  and  who  was  a generous  supporter 
of  charitable  institutions,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  At  Ascot,  St.  Francis  Church,  the  adjoining 
Friary  and  the  school  are  standing  proofs  of  Mr.  Stonor’s 
generosity,  and  it  was  within  the  walls  of  the  church  that  he 
was  laid  to  rest. 

The  funeral  was  on  Saturday,  when  a Solemn  Requiem  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Father  Thomas  White,  O.F.M.,  the 
Rev.  Fathers  Honorius,  O.F.M.,  and  Bertinus,  O.F.M.,  officiating 
respectively  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  while  the  Rev.  Father 
Peter  was  master  of  ceremonial.  The  music  was  the  Mechlin 
Plain  Chant  sung  by  a choir  of  clergy.  The  Very  Rev.  George 
Payne,  O.F.M.  (Provincial),  preached.  He  said  : — 

We  are  all  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a dear,  noble  and  upright 
friend,  parishioner,  and  benefactor,  and,  indeed,  I may  say  the 
founder  of  this  mission — Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Stonor,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  in  the  coffin  before  us,  but  whose  soul,  as 
we  confidently  hope,  has  found  eternal  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
God.  The  fitness  of  things,  nay,  duty,  compels  me  to  express, 
on  behalf  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  England,  and  especially  of 
the  Franciscan  community  and  parishioners  of  Ascot,  their 
feelings  of  heartfelt  esteem  and  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
deceased.  Discretion,  however,  must  guide  my  few  words.  On 
such  occasions  there  is  always  this  difficulty — that,  if  on  the  one 
hand  we  speak  as  we  feel,  we  appear  over-enthusiastic  and 
exaggerated,  or,  if,  on  the  other,  we  use  the  measured  words  of 
a cold  prudence,  we  seem  to  those  who  knew  the  deceased  well, 
and  loved  him,  to  be  wanting  in  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
sorrow.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  the  infallible 
judgment  of  God  has  been  already  passed  on  the  departed  soul,- 
and  that  human  opinions,  therefore,  are  valueless,  and  might 
easily  be  presumptuous.  Perhaps  I shall  best  utilise  the  occasion 
if  I simply  confine  myself  to  urging  on  you  the  duty  of  earnest 
and  persevering  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  When  the 
centurion  came  beseeching  Him  to  heal  his  servant,  those  who 
stood  around  urged  Him,  saying,  " Lord,  he  is  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldst  do  this  for  him,  for  he  loveth  our  nation  and  hath 
built  us  a synagogue  " ; and  the  plea  was  accepted.  So,  too, 
may  we  recall  in  our  prayer  all  the  spiritual  graces  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Stonor’s  generosity  has  been  the  instrument, 
and  thus  strengthen  our  plea  to  God  for  mercy  on  his  soul.  In  the 
fulfilment,  then,  of  our  duty,  whilst  to-day  we  fittingly  and 
lovingly  lay  to  rest  in  this  church,  which  he  loved  so  well,  the 
mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Stonor,  I would  urge  you 
to  pray  earnestly  for  the  eternal  repose  of  his  soul,  and  often, 
when  you  visit  and  worship  in  this  Franciscan  church,  I would 
ask  you  to  breathe  a prayer  for  him  who  lies  buried  within  its 
hallowed  precincts.  To  his  loved  ones  who  mourn  his  loss  I 
would  say,  in  the  apostle’s  words,  “ Mourn  not  as  they  that 
have  no  hope,”  but  remember,  much  as  you  loved  your  dear 
one,  God  loved  him  more. 

When  the  address  ended,  the  body  was  lowered  into  a grave 
prepared  near  the  side  altar. 

Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Charles  Stonor,  Mr.  Maurice 
Stonor,  Mr.  Charles  Stonor,  Captain  Ambrose  Stonor,  Mr.  ’and 
Mrs.  Francis  Stonor  and  family,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Marsham,  Mr. 
H.  Welman,  Mr.  T.  Welman,  the  Misses  Welman,  Mrs.  Masters, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Wolseley,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Murray,  the  Rev.  L. 
Lydekker,  Major  and  Mrs.  Claude  Hay,  Mrs.  Crean,  Mrs.  Edward 
Hall,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Fendal,  and  many  others. 


CATENIAN  ASSOCIATION  DINNER  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Thames  Valley  Circle  of  the 
Catenian  Association  was  held  at  the  Wimbledon  Hill  Hotel, 
Wimbledon,  on  Monday,  January  13.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  C.  J. 
Charlier,  presided  over  the  gathering.  Among  the  guests  were 
the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  Father  Plater,  S.J.,  Father  Chichester, 
S.J.,  Rector  of  Wimbledon,  Father  Lester,  S.J.,  Father  Rankin, 
S.J.,  Father  C.  Donovan,  Father  Charlier,  the  Prior  of  Ealing, 
Father  A.  Wright,  His  Honour  Judge  Parfitt,  the  Hon.  J.  D. 
Connolly,  Major  Wegg-Prosser,  and  a large  number  of  ladies — 
wives  and  friends  of  the  members  of  the  Thames  Valley  Circle. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  the  toast  of  the 
“ Catenian  Association  ” was  proposed  by  Father  Plater,-  S.J., 
who  said  he  had  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  Association, 
and  he  had  met  Catenians  all  over  the  country  and  had  watched 
their  work.  He  had  heard  questions  as  to  the  reasons  for  their 
existence  and  as  to  the  work  they  were  doing.  He  ventured  to 
say  that  Catenians  had  a very  definite  work  to  do  and  a work  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  was  something  that  our  Catholic 
professional  and  business  men  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  knowing  one  another.  That  fact  alone  justified  the 
existence  of  the  Association.  But  they  were  doing  good  work 
besides,  not  only  for  their  own  members  but  for  others  also.  It 
will  be  realized  that  a body  of  business  men  can  help  in  many 
ways.  He  thought  there  would  be  opportunity  for  mode  and  a 
wider  work.  In  the  national  reconstruction  which  is  before  us, 
Catholics  have  a great  opportunity,  and  Catholic  professional  and 
business  men  would  be  able  to  help  to  solve  many  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  will  arise. 

In  acknowledging  the  toast,  the  President  explained  in  detail 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association.  It  was  entirely  a business 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  Brothers  and  their  families. 
The  Association  had  done  a good  deal  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  class  distinction.  It  had  also  helped  many  to  take  up  official 
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positions,  from  which  Catholics  were  for  so  many  years  excluded. 
There  were  four  Catenian  members  of  Parliament,  several  Mayors 
of  different  towns  throughout  the  country.  Our  difficulty  now 
seemed  to  be  to  find  Catholics  to  fill  these  official  positions.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Association  came  to  the  assistance 
of  Brothers  who  may  fall  distressed  by  the  wayside,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  professional  and  business  classes  usually  suffered  in 
silence  when  trouble  came,  and  were  left  to  suffer.  He  defended 
the  Association  against  the  charge  of  being  a secret  society,  and 
sought  to  remove  any  misapprehension  which  might  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  clergy  were  excluded  from  membership.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Association  was  made  up  of  a body  of 
practising  Catholics,  and  the  Church  forbade  secret  societies. 

Sir  Westly  Perceval  proposed  the  health  of  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark,  remarking  that  such  a toast  required  nothing  to 
commend  it.  The  Bishop  of  Southwark  was  his  official  title, 
but  he  hoped  he  would  allow  him  to  use  his  other  name— Amigo — 
which  is  the  Spanish  equivalent  for  our  good  old  English  word 
“ friend.”  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  increased 
membership  would  enable  the  Association  to  be  of  practical  value 
to  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  in  the  forward  movement  which  had 
been  referred  to.  Very  little  progress  would  be  made  without 
the  co-opcration  of  the  laity.  He  held  the  view  that  the  Catholics 
of  this  country  were  very  badly  organized.  There  are  many  lay 
associations,  but  there  was  a lack  of  co-ordination — there  was 
no  association  which  could  take  the  lead.  There  should  be  some 
machinery  which  would  permit  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  laity 
to  be  banded  together  under  one  leadership  whenever  the  Catholic 
cause  was  in  jeopardy  and  when  any  good  cause  required  assistance 
. and  support. 

The  Bishop,  in  reply,  thanked  Sir  Westly  Perceval  for  all  the 
kind  things  he  had  said.  He  was  glad  to  know  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s speech  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association.  He  felt 
that  the  speech  had  been  made  for  his  instruction.  He  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  Association  came  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  fall  distressed  by  the  wayside,  because  in  that  category 


they  could  put  the  Hierarchy  of  England.  So  he  hoped  the 
Catenian  Association  would  come  to  his  aid,  although  he  was  not 
eligible  for  membership,  not  being  a business  man.  It  was 
splendid  to  have  such  a body  of  business  men  banded  together  in 
an  association  which  is  thoroughly  Catholic.  They  had  been 
told  how  much  it  had  grown  in  the  North.  He  hoped  that  the 
number  of  Circles  would  increase  in  his  diocese  of  Southwark,  and 
he  hoped  also  that  the  number  of  members  would  greatly  increase 
in  the  near  future. 

Judge  Parfitt,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  “ The  Visitors,” 
proposed  by  the  President,  said  this  was  the  third  time  he  had 
been  privileged  to  speak  at  Catenian  gatherings,  and  he  thought 
the  Catenians  must  begin  to  wonder  when  he  was  going  to  join 
up.  He  would  really  have  to  consider  it  very  seriously. 

Father  Lester  also  responded. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
on  the  Western  Front,  is  about  to  make  a short  lecturing  tour 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Salford  Catholic  Federation. — The  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Canon  O’Kelly,  V.G.,  presided  over  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Diocesan  Executive  Council  of  the  Salford  Catholic  Federation 
at  Bishop’s  House,  Salford,  on  Thursday,  January  9,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hanlon  (Bishop  of  Teos),  the 
Right  Rev.  Abbot  Seadon,  C.R.P.,  and  the  Organizing  Secretary, 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Burns.  It  was  decided  to  issue  the  Catholic 
Federationist  weekly  when  prices  returned  to  normal,  and  to  hold 
the  first  Convention  of  the  Diocesan  Federation  at  a suitable  date. 
It  was  also  decided  that  an  agitation  should  be  commenced  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Secondary  School  Regulations  and  in  pro- 
test against  easier  divorce  laws. 


Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 
You  simply  add  Water. 


CSLD  with 


W INHALANT^ 

(See  the  Yellow  Triangle .) 

Just  a few  drops  on  your  handkerchief  brings  instant' 
relief  and  a speedy  cure.  Economical  and  effective. 

1 " at  all  Chemists.  T.Kerfoot,  & CO  Bar  sley.  a ^ 
a s is  & -a  arsns'^rj 


For  cleaning  Silver.  Electro  Plate  &c.  ^ 

Goddard's 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  everywhere  6d  07-  2/6  & 4/6. 


J.  Goddard  & Suhs.  tcition  Street,  Leicester. 


Sound  Reasons 

for  using  it.  When  you  buy  a food  for 
the  hair  remember  this  : 

Rowland’s 
Macassar  Oil 


really  does  nourish  the  roots  and  cells. 
It  really  does  stimulate  the  Skin  of  the 
Scalp  to  healthy,  natural  action  ; it 
really  does  prevent  lois  of  hair. 

Prepared  in  a Golden  Colour  for  Fair 
Hair.  Sold  in  3s.  6d  , 7s.,  and  10s.  Gd. 
sizes,  by  Stoies,  Chemists,  Hairdressers, 
and  ROWLANDS,  67,  Hatton  Garden, 
London. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

The  “ SURE  TO  PLEASE ” Gift. 

ONE’S  f -lends  can  always  do  with  these 
useful  articles  and  raft-ly  have  too  many. 
We  have  a big  range  to  choose  from. 
An  example  : G nti(  men’s-  pure  Linen  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs,  hemmed  ready  ' 

for  use.  Per  dozen,  from  £ 1.  J m 

Samples  and  price  1st  (describing 
handkerchiefs  from  3 6 per  doz.) 
sent  post  free. 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

48  N.  Donegal!  Place  . BELFAST 


n 

1 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
GUIANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  (Sc 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  GO 

18  MOORGATE  SI  LONDON  EG 


PULLARS 

for  cleaning 
Household 
Furnishings 


Many  homes, 
closed  during 
the  war,  are 
being  reopened, 
and  there  is  now 
a rush  to  have 
Blinds,  Cretonne 
& Chintz  Covers, 
Cushions, 
Curtains,  Quilts 
Blankets,  and 
Carpets  Cleaned 
or  Dyed. 


Pullars  of  Perth,  with  their 
hundreds  of  highly -trained 
workers  and  modern  plant, 
are  equipped  for  handling  all 
such  orders.  Orders  received 
at  any  of  Pullars  4000  Agencies 
or  Branch  Offices. 

Return  carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  sent  direct  to — Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 
Perth 


Bcnger’s  Food  is  dainty  and  delicious, 
and  most  easily  digested.  Infants  thrive  on 
delicate  and  aged  persons  enjoy  it. 


F@©s! 
for  Infants. 
Invalids  & Aged. 
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id.  & 4d.  pkts. 
of  all  Grocers. 


For  Rich  Gravies 

there  is  nothing  superior  to  Ju-Vis.  Simply 
add  boiling  water  to  a jelly  tablet  of  this  pure 
concentrated  meat  and  vegetable,  and  in  a 
moment  you  have  rich,  highly  nourishing  de- 
licious gravy,  which,  served  with  vegetables 
makes  appetising  nutritious  meals. 


FOSTER  CLARK , Ld„  MAIDSTONE 


The  medically-prescribed 
remedy  for  Headache  and  all 
Nerve  Pains,  Rheumatism,  &c. 


Of  Chemists . 
25  tablets  /- 
100  taolets  3'- 


The  Charm 
of  The  Pen. 

A Perfect  Fountain  Pen 
must,  like  a good  soldier, 
always  answer  to  the  call 
of  duty.  The  moment  the 
nib  touches  the  paper  it 
must  write  instantly. 
There  must  be  no  shaking, 
no  wetting  the  tip  of  the 
pen,  and  it  must  keep  on 
writing  page  after  page 
without  re  filling.  The  nib 
must  travel  smoothly  over 
the  paper,  the  ink  must 
flow  evenly.  All  these,  and 
many  other  points,  are 
found  in  perfection  in 


N<?  1 OO  — . 
Safety  Fountain 

sc  -pen 


Patented 
m 


12k 


a//  . 
Coc/ntr/fs 

THE  PEN  WITH  THE 
BIG  INK  CAPACITY. 
There  are  many  other 
points  in  the*  JEWEL”  that 
make  it  pre-eminently  the 
•'  Pen  of  Pens  ’’  for  all  styles 
of  writing  and  all  purposes, 

A FITTING  COMPANION 
is  the  super  Stylo,  the 
" RECORDER.”  price  lO /- 

Of  all  dealers,  or  direct  from 

JEWEL  PEN  CO.,  Ltd.(De^ 

Sole  Makers  and  Patentees , 

76,  NEWGATE  ST.,  LONDON,  E C.1. 


To  Sleep  Well 

The  Last  Meal  at  Night. 

SUFFERERS  from  insomnia  and 
■weak  digestion  require  a food  that 
is  both  light  and  nutritious  so  that 
the  digestive  organs  are  not  overtaxed. 

Sleep  Promoted. 

By  means  of  the  ‘Allenburys’  DIET  it 
is  possible  to  take  a complete  food 
which  nourishes  the  body  and  promotes 
peaceful  slumber.  Composed  of  pure, 
rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  powder 
form,  it  iB  delicious  to  the  taste.  Let 
the  ‘Allenburys-  DIET  be  your  last 
meal  each  night. 

How  it  is  Made. 

You  simply  add  Boiling  Water  Only  to 
the  desired  amount. 

READ  THIS  TESTIMONY. 

“ Dear'  Sirs — For  many  years  I have 
suffered  from  Insomnia.  I find  the  DIET 
helps  me  to  sleep  better  than  any  food  I 
have  ever  taken.” 

Yours  very  truly,  J.B. A. 


Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates : 

Inland  28/-  per  annum 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum 
Shorter  periods  fro  rata.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
The  Tablet  and  crossed  * Barclay’s  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch  ” Foreign 
Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by  Money 
Order  in  preference  to  Foreign  Cheque 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover . 

THE  TABLET,  19,  Henrietta  St.,  London,  W.C.  2 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

l\d.  per  word  j minimum  js. 

RS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

VANTS’  AGENCY  35  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  for  engaging’ 
Hours  10  till  1 — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London." 
Teleobone  No  175.4,  M xykair? 


T'KMPut  anu  V A UGH  vN,  ai, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants, &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
ohone  iq86  Western 

A KDhNEK-SECKETAK  Y, 

educated  woman  desires  post.  Shorthand, 
typewriting,  some  gardening  experience  Outdoor 
life  essential  Aoplv  No.  585  Tablet  Office. 

CECREIARN  - COMPANION.— 

' Gentleman  (bachelor.  Catholic)  highest 
references,  cheerful  a d sympathetic  disposition, 
seeks  congenial  position  trust,  to  gentleman, 
invalid  or  otherwise  Write  No  545-  Tablet  Office. 

NG  LAI  >Y  wishes  to  hear 

post  as  LADY  HELP  or  SUPERIOR 
NURSE;  experienced  In  or  near  Liverpool  pre- 
ferred,  but  not  essential.  Apply  No  604,  Tablet 
Office 


BRITISH  MADE  (Trade  Mark}  STANDARD  QUALITY 


For  COLD  in  the  HEAD. 

Your  Doctor  will  tell  you  that  “Salaspin”  Tablets 
taken  last  thing  at  night,  followed  by  a day  in 
bed  will  quickly  cure  your  cold  in  the  head. 

Follow  the  Medically  approved  dose,  instructions 
in  each  carton,  or  as  prescribed  by  your  doctor. 

T.  KERFOOT  & CO.,  The  Garden  Laboratories  Bardsley  Vale,  LANCS- 

miyV  Wm ! m " 


you 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

per  word  f minimum  js 


POOK 

at  fini 


-HP'USF  KKFP*  R wanted 

at  once  for  countrv  house : mu^t  be  a good 
manager  and  obliging,  Wages  £40,  plus  laundry. 
Applv  to  Mrs  Yoike.  Norton  Pa>k,  nr.  Dartmouth. 
S.  Devon, 

Domestic  help  wanted  for 

small,  convenient  house;  parents  and  two 
children.  Nurse  kepi  Simple  cooking.  Good 
salary.  Foreigner  no  objection  App  y “ Fingle, 
Weybridge  rear  London. 

FAMILY  going  back  t'>  Belgium 

wants  Roman  Catholic  MOTHER’S  HELP 
af  once  Addre*s  Mrs.  Wasseige,  ^an  Remo.  19, 
Clifton  Garden-  Folke^ton**- 

MAKHIlD  CUL’Pi  e wanted, 

Cook  and  Manservant  Wages  £80.  R.C. 
Good  references  necessary  Apply  N>  .601,  Tablet 
Office  


NUKbtKVM  'll)  required  for 

town;  two  little  boys  aged  3 and  2 years. 
Must  be  very  str*  ng.  No  stairs  G od  wages  and 
outings  given.  Apply  Mrs.  Dillon  (Head  Nurse), 
45,  Green  Street,  May  air,  W.i.  • 

fARGANTST  a .d  C iOIR-MAS  ;'ER 

want  d foi  St.  Dominic’s  Priory  Church, 
Haverstock  Hill,  London.  Appl>  (with  testimonials) 
to  the  Very  T*ev.  Rohert  Bracev  O P (Prior). 


OARl  UUUMAID  or  HOUSE- 

I PARI  OURMA1D  inquired  (suburbs;.  Six  in 
fami  y.  £36  Comfort  ble  situation  Perry’s 
Agency,  35.'  George  Street.  Portman  Square.  W.i. 


v\  ANTED  at  once,  COOK  and 

» ' KITCHEN-MAID  for  small  Preparatory 
School.  Apply  Matron,  St.  Hugh's,  Old  Hall,  Ware, 
Herts. 

\,\  ANTED,  at  once,  ODD  MAN, 

experienced.  Apply  Berkeley,  Spetchley, 
Worcester  ^ 

\KJ ANTED,  nice  Girl  as  UNDER 

VV  NURSE,  under  experienced  nurse;  must 
be  good  needlewoman. T wo  boys  (7  and  9I  going  to 
school  dailv,  and  little  girl  of  3 Comfo.  table  situa- 
tion. Good  wages  Apply  Mrs.  Lamb,  Giencairn, 
Manor  Road,  Bournemouth 


YOUNG,  but  efficient,  C‘>OK- 

GENERAL  required  Sy  Catholic  p-iest  in 
country  district  Send  references,  stating  salary, 
to  No.  606,  Tablet  Office. 

VOUNG  LADY  COMPANION- 

A HELP  to  delicate  lady  ; domesticated  ; good 


needlewoman  : comfortable  home 
Road,  Croydon 


38,  Sydenham 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GOVERNESS,  highly  recom- 

mended  several  years  most  satisfactory  tuition 
to  boys,  England  and  Continent..  L ke  to  find 
similar  emplo\ment  home  or  abroad.  Apply  JNo.  500, 
Tablet  Office  , 


WAN  I ' D,  ! rained  Certificated 

VV  TEtCHER,  High-class  Convent  School. 
Apply  No  564,  Tablet  Office.  State  qualifications 
and  terms  _ 

HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

t\d.  Per  word  ; minimum  Jl- 


DU  h t.  ' I > » * I*  L „ 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square.  W- 
Adjoining  >.  Jarne-’  Church  Catholic  . Electric 
Lift  Central  position  and  quiet  Delusive  term, 
trom  12s  6d  dally  lelegrams:  Adjection, 

London."  ’Phone:  Mayfair  6484  S- 


Saturday,  January  18,  1919.] 
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Hotft's  & Apo«mim»dati«’' — conta 
"DAYSWATER.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

•*->  41,  WESTMOR ELAND  ROAD.— Comrort- 

able  BO  \RD-RESIDENCE.yr0m35s  ; per  day, 8s 
Good  catering;,  excellent  servants.  Large  double 
rooms,  4 gas.  Miss  Rose. 

N~  OK  FOLK  HOTEL,  BOURNE 

MOUTH  —Immediately  opposite  Catholi. 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  ground’ 
Close  to  Square.  Gardens,  Pier;  Golf  Links  near! 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  moden 
appointments  Electric  elevator  to  all  doors  ; suite 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  term*- 
or  k lacarte  Telegrams  “Nforfo  k,  Bournemouth 
Telephones.  234  and  848 


"L'  As  I Bui/ K lb  t-  VIEW 

■ 4 Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; excellen 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  41Q 
Apply  Secretarv 


“THfc  ABBEY'’  BOARDING 

HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
countiy  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience A'l  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother 


HOUSES. 


rfd  P«r  word ; 


R ARE  ‘ iPPuKTUNl  I Y FOR  A 

C \THOLIC  INSTITUTION.  Freehold 
1$  hours  N of  London  in  Hunting  Country,  tor  im- 
mediate occupation,  FINE  OLD  M A NOR  HOUSE, 
containing  suite  of  reception  rooms  very  large 
billiard  room,  conservatory,  lighted  and  heated 
throughout,  h.  & c.  water.  Productive  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens  and  glass;  park-like  grounds. 
Ample  stabling  and  garage,  dairy,  K’c.  House  and 
buildings  in  perfect  condition  Rates  low  Near 
Catholic  church.  Accept  half  value  to  immediate 
buyer.  Particulars,  apply  No  596.  Tablet  Office. 


THAMK,  OXON.— TO  LET,  Fur- 

**■  nished.  Gentleman’s  Cottage,  5 bed,  2 reception 
rooms.  Bath,  usual  offices,  garden.  Close  Catholic 
Church.  2 guineas  p w six  months.  Apply  Bond 
& Burrows,  Thame. 

'TO  LET,  Furnished,  March  25th 

-*■  to  September  29th.  Rent  4^  guineas.  Charming 
HOUSE.  2 large  reception  rooms  (Sixteenth  Century 
Oak  drawing  room),  5 bedrooms  (one  excellent 
studio-bedroom)  geyser  bath,  2 w.c.’s  ; cl  'se  Catholic 
church.  Apply  direct.  Christopher,  Curfew  Cottage, 
Waichbell  Street,  R>e,  Sussex,  __________ 

TRADE  ANNOUNCE V! ENTS 


K I I F IC  1 Al  I' hr.  I . i v > Id) 

Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcani  e 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  me  tion 
Tablrt.  Messrs.  PAGET,  219,  Oxford  Street.  W.i. 
Estd.  150  years 

CYLD  FALSE  TEETH,  ■ >ld  Jewel- 

lery.  Old  Watches  etc.,  nowin  GREATER 
DEMAND  THAN  EVER.  FURTHER  IN- 
CREASED VALUE  IN  OLD  PRECIOUS 
METALS.  Send  to  us  for  highest  possible  value 
or  offer.  If  not  accepted  goods  returned  at  once, 
post  free.  I.  R A YBU  K N & CO.,  105,  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  Pleice  mention  T aklkt  when  sending 


MEDICAL. 


Nervous,  Rtsi  cu*<e,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results. . References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate  Apply  a.  Station  Road  Barnes,  S.W  ia, 
Tel  Putnev  647  


HOLIDAY  RESORTS. 


AX/INCANTON,  SOMERSET.  - 

® * The  Missionary  Sifters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  1 from  London)  have  opened  a Convent  at 
“ Pinehouse  ’’  Lady  boarders  received  Beautiful 
and  healthy  situation.  Large  garden  Only  two 
or  three  minutes’  from  Carmelite  Church  and  Priory. 
Terms  moflentp  Aon  v R»*v  Mother 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t\d  firr  word  . mini  mi/  r», 

T*ATHOLIC  Gentleman  (42),  with 

little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  co-religionists,  would  like  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Catholic  Lady  of  refinement  Highest 
credentials.  Strictest  confidence.  No.  600,  Tablet 
Office. 


TYIABlTES.—  Flour,  Bread,  Bis 

cuits  Food,  Rusks,  Cocoa.  &c.  Also  Foods 
for  the  Ansemic.  Dyspeptic,  Invalids,  the  A^ed  at  d 
Infants.  H'ghly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. Send  6d  st  mps  for  Samples  and  Booklet 
CHELTIN F.  FOODS  v O..  CHELTEN  HAM 


LIuMt  HJK  LADlEb.  lAeauntui 

Residence,  50  acres  of  park  and  farm  land 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts  Chapel  or 
the  estate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental  1 Under  the  patronage  of  hi’ 
Eminence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent 
Ashford.  Middlesex  

OLD  uHlN  I APEb  I K Y,  etc. — 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  onlv,  O d China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
Office. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  BEEDING,  SUSSEX 


BOARDING  SCHOOL 
YOUNG  LADIES. 


FOR 


All  Exams.  French  in  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  received.  Postulants  accepted. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 

Principals — THE  MISSES  hORDE-DOCKERY. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 


OLD  HALL, 


WARE 


ST.  HUGH’S 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS 

Conducted  by  the  Englisb 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
he  Universities. 

Prospectus,  <§*c,,  apply: 

The  Head  Master 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Si  a ion  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  lor  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (i  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

THERE  IS  ONE  SCHOLAR  HIP  VACANT. 
Par  icular-  may  be  h d on  application. 

Matron  lor  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduce  : fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
RatclifiEe  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  det  tiled  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St  [os,  ph  s College.  Dumfries. 


ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY, 

MILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

Under  the  Patronage  op  His  Eminence 
• ARorNAi  Bourne,  Archrishop  of  Westminster 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
he  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
it  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated, 
\mple  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
'Mother  Abbess. 


URStTl.INE  CONVENT 

BRENTWOOD  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OT 
GENTLEMEN, 

Preparation  f >r  Londo  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a d Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi  ho| 
of  Brem  wood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
f six  and  elev/n  Aoply  to  Rev  Mother 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLA  HAM  COMMON,  LONDON  S W 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

»aTh°»r-  Uf;h  and  commercial  or  classical 

Hi Vh rr  f>rl  a A°’A  U L<"’  °n  Matriculalion. 

ate  ?nd  °xford  Local  1 emulations 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 


MOUNT  ST.  JOSEPH 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL, 
BOLTON. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 
Conducted  by  the  Sisters  op  the  Most  Hoi 
Cross  and  Passion. 


bACRED  HEART  SCHOOi 

HONOR  OAK.  LONDON,  S.F. 

Beautifully  situated 
Sound  Religious  and  High-class  Educatioi 
(French  included  in  the  Curriculum). 
Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Tennis  Lawn  and  1 ricket  Field. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


Pupils  are  prepared  for,  and  have  ob 
tamed  record  successes  in  the  Oxforc 
Locals  Matric.  Board  of  Education  anc 
Music  Exams. 

Terms  moderate. 

Particulars  on  application. 


>T.  MARY’S  CONVENT 

ENGLAND’S  LA  NR,  HAMPSTEA'  '.LONDON,  N.W 

Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  of 
^nst’hute  av  M ,CledbV  'he  Religiousof  f|ie  English 

Teachers;  preparation  lor  all  the  usual 

^he^m*'ya,,un*:u0rSanised  Samcs;  daily  walks 
he  beautiful  Heath  or  m the  neighbouring  parks 

stations  Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Earin  fro  mini 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min  ) 


BENEDICTINE  CONVEN 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFR 

BO  tRDIVG  SCHOOL  FOR0 YOUNG  LADIE: 
Beautiful  silualion  ; sea  and  m untain  air" 
ensive  open  grounds  modern  h use  in,  roveme 
English  in  all  its  branches.  French  in  ii  v , 
German  and  Italian  also  fr  un  native  leathers  5 
Pupil,  prepan  d for  University  F.x  mlnati 
Music  and  Sing  ng,  Drawing,  Piintmg  Dane 
Caustheiucs  Prospect  us  and  particulars  onappTkat 
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THE  CATHOLIC  DIRECTORY,  1919 

Ecclesiastical  Register  and  Almanac.  Edited  at  Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster.  By  Authority 
of  the  English  Hierarchy.  Containing  the  Catholic  Hierarchy — Sees,  Vicariates  and  Prefectures  in 
the  British  Empire  - Lists  of  Catholic  Peers,  Baronets,  Knight',  Members  of  Parliament,  etc. — 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  Priests  in  Great  Britain — Complete  Official  List  of  Churches  and  Chapels, 
with  attendant  Clergy,  Hours  of  Service,  etc.  List  of  Catholic  Colleges,  Schools,  Convent  Schools, 
Religious  and  Charitable  Institutions,  etc.  82nd  Annual  Publication.  2s.  net.  Postage : 
inland  6d.,  foreign  iod.  [ Ready  January  2 jth. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  WHO’S  WHO  AND 

YEAR-BOOK,  1919.  Founded  by  Sir  FRANCIS  BURNAND. 

The  edition  for  19 19,  containing  nearly  5,000  brief  Biographies  of  Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies  distinguished  by  their  abilities,  their  character,  their  rank,  or  even  their  riches,  is 
a book  of  reference  and  a book  to  read.  It  is  made  personahy  interesting  on  every  page , and  is  issued 
at  a lower  price  than  any  book  of  its  class.  Price  5s.  net,  postage  6d. 

THE  CATHOLIC  ALMANAC,  1919 
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- bewilderment,  that  he  had  been  converted  because  Rome- 
alone  could  satisfy  the  reason.  In  his  case,  of  course,  as  in 
Newman’s  and  numberless  others,  well-meaning  people  con- 
ceived 'a  thousand  crooked  or  complicated  explanations, 
rather  than  suppose  that  an  obviously  honest  man  believed 
a thing  because  it  was  true  ” (p.  94). 

The  story  of  the  old  Tithe  Barns  of  England,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  some  of  those  in  Somerset  (p.  92). 

The- Sacred  College.  Our  Rome  correspondent  tells  how 
R is  made  up  at  the  present  moment.  The  probable  date  of 
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The  Peace  Conference  was  formally  opened  on  Saturday 
in  Paris  with  a speech  worthy  of  the  occasion  from  President 
Poincare,  who  offered  a cordial  greeting  to  the  delegates 
on  behalf  of  France.  What,  he  said,  gave  them  authority 
to  establish  a peace  of  justice  was  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
peoples  whom  they  represented  had  any  part  in  the  injustice 
of  the  war  into  -which  the  world  had  been  plunged  by 
Germany.  Humanity  could  place  confidence  in . them 
because  they  had  not  violated  its  rights.  Their  nations 
had  entered  the  war  one  after  another  for  the  help  of 
threatened  right.  The  intervention  of  the  United  States 
was  something  more  than  a great  political  and  military 
event.,  “it  was  a supreme  judgment  passed  at  the  bar  of 
history  by  the  lofty  conscience  of  a free  people  and  their 
chief  magistrate  on  the  enormous  responsibilities  incurred 
in  the  frightful  conflict  which  was  lacerating  humanity.” 
The  Central  autocracies,  with  the  map  programme  of 
universal  domination,  had  lowered  “ the  religious  idea  to 
the  extent  of  making  God  the  complacent  auxiliary  of  their 
passions  and  the  accomplice  of  their  crimes.  The  smaller 
captive  nationalities  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies  or 
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had  turned  to  them  as  their  natural  defenders,  and  thus  the 
war  had  gradually  attained  the  fullness  of  its  first  signifi- 
cance and  become  a crusade  of  humanity  for  right.  And 
the  Central  Powers  had  been  defeated  and  complete  victory 
had  fallen  to  the  Allies,  who  had  now  the  duty  of  reaping 
its  full  fruits  by  agreeing  upon  the  terms' of  peace  to  be 
imposed.  They  had  to  seek  nothing  but  justice,  a justice 
that  knew  no  favouritism  and  would  not  tolerate  injustice 
or  encourage  crime  by  leaving  it  unpunished  ; that  would 
give  the  opportunity  of  existence  to  all.  And  to  make  this 
state  of  things  permanent  they  would  seek  to  establish 
a League  of  Nations  which  would  be  directed  against  none 
but  for  the  benefit  of  all.  So  would  the  aspirations  of 
humanity  for  peace  be  met.  On  that  very  day,  “ forty- 
eight  years  ago,  on  January  18,  1871,  the  German  Empire 
was  proclaimed  by  an  army  of  invasion  in  the  chateau  at 
Versailles.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  theft  of  two  French 
provinces.  It  was  thus  vitiated  from  its  origin,  and,  by 
the  fault  of  its  founders,  born  in  injustice,  it  has  ended  in 
opprobrium.  You  are  assembled  in  order  to  repair  the 
evil  that  it  has  done,  and  to  prevent  a recurrence  of’ it. 
You  hold  in  your  hands  the  future  of  the  world.” 


M.  Poincare  then  withdrew  and  the  Conference  got  to 
work.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Wilson,  M.  Clemenceau 
was  elected  President.  France,  said  Mr.  Wilson,  deserved 
this  homage  by  her  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  and  homage 
was  also  due  to  the  man  who  was  her  great  servant.  This 
meeting  signified  the  end  of  this  terrible  war,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  civilisation  and  the  world  itself. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  seconding,  spoke  of  M.  Clemenceau  as 
“ the  grand  young  man  ” of  France,  and  the  motion  was 
also  suppoited  by  Baron  Sonnino.  M.  Clemenceau,  in 
reply,  thanked  the  Conference  and  spoke  of  the  great  and 
noble  ambition  by  which  it  was  animated.  “ We  have 
come  here,”  he  said,  “ as  friends.  We  must  pass  through 
that  door  as  brothers.  That  is  the  first  reflection  which  I 
am  anxious  to  express  to  you.  Everything  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  necessity  for  a closer  and  closer  union 
between  the  peoples  which  have  taken  part  in  this  great 
war.  The  League  of  Nations  has  its  being  here  ; it  has  its 
being  in  you.  It  is  for  you  to  make  it  live,  and  for  that 
there  is  no  sacrifice  to  which  we  are  not  ready  to  consent. 
I do  not  doubt  that,  as  you  are  all  of  this  disposition,  we 
shall  arrive  at  this  result,  but  only  on  condition  that  we 
exercise  impartial  pressure  on  ourselves  to  reconcile  what 
in  appearance  may  be  opposing  interests  in  the  higher 
view  of  a greater,  happier,  and  better  humanity.”  He 
then  spoke  of  reports  which  had  been  handed  in  concerning 
responsibility  for  the  war  and  its  crimes,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  the  next  sitting  would  begin  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


The  best  news  of  the  week  comes  from  a m<j>st  unlikely 
quarter— from  Warsaw.  M.  Paderewski  is  PrirN  e Minister 
of  Poland,  and  has  succeeded  in  forming  a Government 
which  has  the  support  of  all  political  parties.  Never  since 
the  days  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin  has  a musician  per- 
formed such  a wonderful  feat.  The  Warsaw  correspondent 
of  the  Times  says : — “This  is,  I suppose,  the  first  time  that  a 
great  musician  has  become  Prime  Minister  of  a country, 
and  to  some  minds  there  may  appear  contradiction  between 
his  genius  and  the  practical  work  of  the  statesman.  He 
may  be  handicapped  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  his  gifts, 
but  everything  he  has  done  here  has  been  eminently  wise 
and  eminently  to  the  point.  He  has  persuaded  a Govern- 
ment to  retire  without  a serious  dispute,  and  combined 
fifteen  parties  in  a union  of  reasonableness.  Nothing  could 
be  more  practical  than  that.  His  Minister  of  Finance  is 
able  to  report  already  that  the  Posen  bankers  have  offered 
the  State  a loan  of  a hundred  million  marks  (equal  in  normal 
value  to  £5, 000,000).”  Meanwhile  the  position  of  Poland 
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continues  to  be  one  of  great  peril,  for  the  new  State  is 
threatened  by  the  Germans  on  one  side  and  the  Bolshevists 
on  the  other.  To  define  and  protect  the  frontiers  of  the 
new  State  is  now  the  most  urgent  problem  winch  the 
Peace  Conference  has  to  deal  with.  Happily  the  task 
will  be  immensely  simplified  by  the  unity  at  home  which 
M.  Paderewski  has  been  able  to  achieve. 


The  two  foremost  figures  of  the  German  Bolshevist 
party  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  have  been  killed  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  precise  manner  of  their  death  is 
uncertain.  The  official  report  stated  that  Liebknecht  had 
been  arrested  and  was  being  taken  to  gaol  when  the  motor- 
car in  which  he  was  being  conveyed  broke  down.  He  then 
attempted  to  escape  and  was  shot  by  the  military  escort. 
There  seems  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  he  was  simply 
murdered  either  by  the  soldiers  or  the  mob.  His  com- 
panion in  misfortune  was  also  under  arrest  when  she  was 
attacked  and  severely  wounded  and  then  dragged  from  the 
car.  It  is  believed  that  her  body  was  then  thrown  into  a 
canal.  She  was  a Russian  Jewess,  and  married  a German 
to  avoid  expulsion.  The  German  Government  promises  a 
full  enquiry.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Spartacus  group  in  the 
street  fighting  in  Berlin  and  the  failure  of  the  threatened 
strike  make  it  unlikely  that  the  investigations  will  be 
pushed  with  any  inconvenient  thoroughness.  The  Times 
correspondent,  commenting  on  the  tragedy,  says  : — “ In 
Germany  people  are  generally  offended  by  Liebknecht’s 
having  taken  Russian  money  for  his  movement.  It  is 
certain  that  he  made  no  personal  use  of  it.  He  lived  as  a 
man  without  means.  A Radical  Socialist  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution  was  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
documents  relating  to  the  war,  said  to  me  : — ‘ People  should 
not  reproach  Liebknecht.  The  German  Government, 
Hertling,  and  Ludendorff  in  1917  sent  large  sums  of  money 
to  Lenin  and  his  party  comrades,  who  then  lived  in  Switzer- 
land. This  money  was  intended  to  make  a revolution  in 
Russia.  It  was  sent  in  a sealed  van  through  Germany  to 
Russia,  and  in  this  van  sat  Radek,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  German  Government.  Radek  is  no  Russian,  but  an 
Austiian  and  was  a deserter,  which  also  was  known  to  the 
German  Government.’  ” 


That  there  are  active  Bolshevists  in  this  country  would 
seem  clear  from  the  conference  held  by  Bolshevik  organisa- 
tions in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  on 
Saturday.  Between  300  and  400  delegates  assembled  and 
the  Press  was  excluded.  According  to  the  Morning  Post 
“ ostensibly  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the 
presence  of  Allied  troops  in  Russia  in  opposition  to  the 
Bolshevist  Government,  and  resolutions  demanding  the 
instant  withdrawal  of  British  forces  were  adopted.  The 
language  almost  universally  used  at  the  conference  was 
Yiddish,  but  the  gathering  was  of  a remarkably  polyglot 
description."  This  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  view  that 
Bolshevism  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  In  the  evening 
a public  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  smaller  halls  of  the 
same  building,  at  which  Miss  Pankhurst  was  among  the 
speakers.  A resolution  was  adopted  pledging  the  meeting 
to  carry  on  an  active  agitation  upon  every  field  of  activity 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a general  strike  unless  an 
unconditional  cessation  of  Allied  intervention  in  Russia 
shall  have  been  officially  announced,  and  continue  the 
strike  agitation  “ until  the  Allied  attacks  on  the  Workers’ 
and  Soldiers’  Councils  of  Germany  are  stopped  and  the 
blockade  of  Germany  raised  and  the  Allied  troops  with- 
drawn.” Cheers  were  given  for  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 


The  French  Bulletin  Officiel  publishes  a report  on  the 
question  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  Kaiser  for 
the  crimes  of  the  war  which  has  been  drawn  up  by 
M.  Lamaude,  doyen  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  M.  de  la 
Pradelle,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University 
of  Paris.  The  two  eminent  jurists  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  dethroned  monarch  is  answerable  in  his 
own  person,  both  in  penal  and  civil  law,  for  the  war  and  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  armed  forces  under  his  com- 
mand. As  to  the  penal  law,  the  authors  argue  that  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  a nation,  and  that  the  German  Empire 
therefore,  apart  from  the  Kaiser,  is  liable  only  in  civil  law. 
But  as  the  directors  of  a public  company  can  be  punished 
by  criminal  law,  although  the  shareholders  as  a body  cannot, 
so  although  the  German  nation  cannot  be  subjected  to  legal 
punishment  its  former  sovereign  can,  and  should,  be  made 
to  answer  for  his  crimes  in  person.  M.  Larnaude  and  M.  de 
la  Pradelle  are  able  to  produce  a document  which  shows  on 
his  own  confession  that  the  Kaiser  not  only  desired  and 


approved,  but  ordered,  the  ferocious  methods  of  warfare 
which  have  blackened  the  name  of  the  German  Army. 
This  is  a letter  written  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  ex-Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  in  which  he 
says  : — “ My  soul  is  torn,  but  everything  must  be  put  to 
fire  and  sword  ; men,  women,  children,  and  old  men  must 
be  slaughtered,  and  not  a tree  or  ho^se  be’ left  standing. 
With  these  methods  of  terrorism,  which  are  alone  capable  of 
affecting  a people  as  degenerate  as  the  French,  the  war  will 
be  over  in  two  months,  whereas  if  I admit  humanitarian 
considerations  it  will  last  years.  In  spite  of  my  repugnance 
I have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  choose  the  former  system.’’ 


A number  of  Sinn  Feiners  who  have  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  met  in  the  Pound  Room  of  the  Dublin 
Mansion  House  on  Tuesday  as  a Constituent  Assembly. 
A Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  in  Gaelic  and 
English,  and  Count  Plunkett  then  voiced  a call  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  in  which  he  said  that  Ireland,  “ having 
proclaimed  her  national  independence,  calls,  through  her 
elected  representatives,  in  Parliament  assembled  in  the  Irish 
capital  on  January  21,  1919,  upon  every  free  nation  to 
support  the  Irish  Republic  by  recognizing  Ireland’s  national 
status  and  her  right  to  its  vindication  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress.” Having  recited  a number  of  reasons  for  this,  the 
Count  concluded  as  follows  : — “ Ireland  is  resolutely  and 
irrevocably  determined,  at  the  dawn  of  the  promised  era  of 
self-determination  and  liberty,  that  she  will  suffer  foreign 
dominion  no  longer ; calls  upon  every  free  nation  to  uphold 
her  national  claim  to  complete  independence  as  an  Irish 
Republic  against  the  arrogant  pretension  of  England, 
founded  in  fraud  and  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  demands  to  be  confronted  publicly  with 
England  at  the  congress  of  the  nations ; that  the  civilized 
world,  having  judged  between  English  wrong  and  Irish 
right,  may  guarantee  to  Ireland  its  permanent  support  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  national  independence.”  Comment- 
ing on  the  meeting  in  a leading  article  on  Wednesday,  the 
Freeman's  Journal  says  that  it  was  “ either  a momentous 
gathering  if  it  was  not  merely  an  exhibition  of  political  fire- 
works.” Its  repudiations  included  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  Land  Acts  under  which  every  farmer  possesses  his  hold- 
ing, and  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  Whither  will  the 
decisions  arrived  at  lead,  it  is  asked ; and  it  is  declared  that 
if  there  is  any  attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect  “ we  greatly 
fear  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  chapters 
in  the  history  of  Ireland.” 


The  German  elections  passed  off  quietly,  and,  though  the 
complete  returns  have  not  yet  been  announced,  it  is  already 
certain  that  the  moderate  Socialists  have  had  the  greatest 
measure  of  success.  The  extreme  parties,  the  Pan-Germans 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Spartacus  groups  on  the  other,  have 
been  badly  defeated.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that 
in  spite  of  all  changes  the  Catholic  party  comes  back  with 
about  its  old  strength,  and,  next  to  the  Majority  Socialists, 
will  be  the  strongest  party  in  the  new  Reichstag.  A tele- 
gram from  Berlin  gives  the  following  results,  leaving 
thirty-seven  constituencies  still  to  be  heard  from 


Majority  Socialists  

...  164 

Christian  People’s  Party  (Centre)  ... 

...  88 

Democrats 

...  77 

German  National  Party  

•••  34 

Independents  

...  24 

German  People’s  Party  

...  23 

Guelphs  

...  4 

Bavarian  Peasants’  League 

...  4 

Wurtemberg  Bourgeois  Party 

2 

Peasants  and  Workmen  (Slesvig)  ... 

r 

The  Bourgeois  Parties  (t.e.,  the  National  Party  or  Con- 
servatives; the  People’s  Party,  which  comprises  the  Pan- 
German  section  of  the  old  National  Liberal  Party;  and  th© 
Christian  Democrats  or  Centre  Party)  have  at  present  a 
total  of  145  seats  in  the  Assembly,  while  the  Majority 
Socialists  have  164.  Everything,  therefore,  depends  upon 
which  party  the  Democrats  (who  are  the  Radicals  of  the  old 
National  Liberal  Party)  decide  to  co-operate  with.  In  Berlin 
the  Majority  Socialists  secured  five  seats,  the  Independent 
Socialists  four,  the  Democrats  two,  and  the  Right  three — 
i.e.,  nine  Socialists  against  five  bourgeois  deputies.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  points  out  that  this  result 
can  hardly  give  satisfaction  to  the  Socialists,  as  before  the 
revolution  Berlin  was  represented  in  the  Reichstag  by  five 
Socialists  and  one  Liberal,  this  being  when  men  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  women  were  not  yet  allowed 
to  vote.  The  Independent  Socialists  polled  about  90,000 
votes  less  than  the  Majority  Socialists,  though  Berlin  is  th© 
main  stronghold  of  the  revolutionary  elements. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

* 

AMERICA’S  DECISION, 

OF  all  the  events  of  a wonderful  time,  the  most 
wonderful  seems  the  sudden  ratification  of  an 
amendment  to  the  American  Constitution  forbidding 
the  sale,  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  strong 
drink  for  ever.  It  will  be  remembered  that  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  national  efficiency  strong 
drink  had  been  prohibited  in  the  United  States  as 
from  July  1,  1919,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
during  the  period  of  demobilization.  But  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  killing  the  drink  traffic  once  and  for  all 
demanded  stronger  measures,  and  would  not  be  denied. 
The  movement  has  swept  the  country  like  a tidal 
wave,  and  astonished  friends  and  foes.  The  supporters 
of  root  and  branch  prohibition  were  not  out  for  half 
measures  or  for  a law  dependent  on  the  will  or  whim 
of  Congress.  They  were  seeking  a reform  which  should 
be  permanent,  and  wanted  to  see  the  principle  of  pro- 
hibition built  into  the  very  wall  of  the  Constitution  and 
made  part  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  Republic. 
A little  more  than  a year  ago,  on  December  17,  1917,  a 
prohibition  amendment  was  submitted  to  Congress  by 
Senator  Shephard,  of  Texas,  forbidding  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  sale,  transportation,  or  consumption 
of  any  beverage  containing  alcohol  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  or  any  territory  under  American 
sovereignty.  That  in  itself  was  a very  short  step 
towards  the  goal.  Besides  the  assent  of  Congress,  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  required  the  separate 
ratification  of  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  Congress  further  insisted  that,  to  be  valid, 
these  ratifications  should  be  obtained  within  a period  of 
seven  years.  They  have  been  secured  within  thirteen 
months.  It  was  not  a case  of  securing  a bare  majority 
of  the  electorate  at  a referendum — local  majorities 
in  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  had  to  be  won.  Last  year  fifteen  States 
ratified  the  amendment ; this  year,  up  to  the  middle 
of  last  week,  twenty  more  States  had  voted  in  the 
same  way.  That  made  a total  of  thirty-five  States 
in  favour  of  total  prohibition — one  more  State  was 
necessary.  On  Friday  the  news  came  that  Nebraska 
had  “ gone  dry,”  and  that  the  fight  was  won.  Since 
then  Missouri  and  Wyoming  have  gone  the  same  way. 

There  are  still  ten  States  which  have  not  yet  lined 
themselves  up  on  the  side  of  prohibition.  Their  votes 
are  unnecessary,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  great 
majority  will  support  the  amendment.  Indeed,  some 
sanguine  supporters  of  the  movement  believe  that  only 
one  State  in  the  Union — New  Jersey — will  be  found 
in  opposition.  The  situation  then  at  present  is  that 
the  war-time  prohibition  imposed  by  Congress  comes 
into  force  on  July  x,  1919,  and  the  permanent  system 
of  prohibition  now  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  begin  on  January  16,  1920.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Army  will  not  be  declared  demobilized 
until  that  date.  It  used  to  be  said  that  though  a 
policy  of  prohibition  might  be  adopted  for  rural  districts 
and  small  towns,  it  would  never  receive  the  necessary 
support  in  large  cities.  But  Illinois  has  gone  dry, 
and  with  it  Chicago.  Wisconsin  is  not  one  of  the 
greater  States,  but  though  Milwaukee  is  an  important 


brewing  centre,  the  State  has  voted  for  prohibition. 
In  the  same  way  Cincinnati,  also  a home  of  the  beer 
industry,  has  been  carried  to  the  side  of  prohibition 
by  the  vote  of  Ohio.  If  we  ask  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  almost  universal  uprising  against  the  drink 
traffic,  we  are  met  by  a cloud  of  witnesses.  The  Times 
correspondent  attributes  it  in  the  first  place  to  “ the 
social  and  economic  upheaval  caused  by  the  belief  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a beverage  is  social,  industrial 
and  moral  waste.”  The  Manchester  Guardian  says: 
“ It  is  the  culmination  of  a steadily  rising  tide  of 
national  education  and  habit.  The  initial  impulse  was 
doubtless  religious  and  philanthropic,  but  during  the 
past  decade  it  has  been  continuously  reinforced  by  the 
efficiency  movement  in  industry,  the  public  health 
crusade,  and  the  immense  public  reprobation  of  the 
activity  of  the  saloon  in  politics.  An  extraordinarily 
significant  circumstance  is  the  calm  and  satisfied 
acceptance  of  the  result.”  Mr.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  the 
representative  in  Washington  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  says  practically  the  same  thing  : — “ The 
experience  of  industrialists  with  workers  has  been 
astonishing.  Employers  say  that  even  moderately 
drinking  labour  cannot  work  at  the  highest  efficiency; 
labour  leaders,  going  further,  say  that  it  cannot  even 
strike  efficiently.  It  is  predicted  by  the  majority  whom 
I have  seen — among  them  ‘ pros  ’ who  are  jubilant 
and  ‘ antis  ’ who  are  desperate — that  these  advocacies, 
added  to  the  workers’  own  experience  of  growing 
bank  accounts,  of  decreasing  taxation  for  police, 
hospitals,  and  charity,  of  more  money  for  better  living 
conditions,  of  happier  home  lives,  of  cleaner,  more 
satisfactory  children,  of  infinitely  improved  industrial 
conditions  due  to  better  labour  leadership  and  conse- 
quent better  understandings,  have  made  an  absolutely 
‘ dry  ’ nation  certain  in  the  near  future,  whatever  may 
be  immediate  developments.”  Nowhere  is  there  any 
trace  of  fanaticism  or  a wish  to  condemn  alcohol  as 
in  itself  an  evil  thing.  The  war  is  simply  against  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  which  result  from  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol.  The  majority  who  can  indulge 
in  alcohol  without  fear  of  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  temperance  are  willing  to  forgo  the  pleasure  for 
the  sake  of  the  weaker  brethren  and  the  common  good. 

In  this  connection  we  publish  in  another  column 
a letter  from  Father  Lattey,  in  which  he  draws 
attention  to  the  findings  of  the  Central  Control  Board. 
To  people  who  contend  that  alcohol  is  necessarily 
injurious  to  health,  the  report  of  this  strong  committee 
may  well  be  commended.  We  read  : — “ The  result  of 
scientific  research  concerning  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  respiration,  the  circulation,  the  digestion,  the 
muscular  system,  is  to  show  that,  so  far  as  direct  action 
is  concerned,  alcohol,  when  administered  in  moderate 
doses,  in  dilute  form,  and  at  sufficient  intervals,  has 
no  effect  of  any  serious  and  practical  account.”  The 
report  also  answers  in  the  affirmative  the  much-debated 
question — Has  alcohol  any  food  value? — “ It  can 
within  limits  replace  an  equivalent  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate or  fat  in  a diet,  and  has  a similar  effect  in 
economising  proteins.”  On  the-  strength  of  these 
paragraphs  in  Lord  D’Abernon’s  report,  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  current  Quarterly , is  led  to 
say: — ‘‘The  rest  and  cheer  given  by  alcohol  render 
it  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  mankind  ; and  its 
abuse  by  a minority  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  depriving 
the  majority  of  its  enjoyment.”  But  if,  as  in  America, 
it  is  the  majority  themselves  who  prefer  to  put  away 
a harmless  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  a greater  good 
— shall  anyone  forbid  them?  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  can  take  alcohol  without  risk,  but  the 
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pleasure  is  poisoned  by  the  thought  of  those  others 
w ho  are  being  tempted  to  their  ruin.  They  watch  the 
victims  of  the  drink  habit  as  they  fill  the  gaols  and 
the  lunatic  asylums  and  the  divorce  courts — and  then 
go  and  vote  for  prohibition.  That  is  a remedy  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  this  country,  but  this  at  least 
is  part  of  the  national  history ; when  industrial 
efficiency  became  essential,  and  the  safety  of  England 
was  at  stake,  the  drink  traffic  was  severely  restricted, 
with  the  result  that  the  convictions  for  drunkenness 
fell  from  188,000  before  the  war  to  46,000  in  1917. 


CONCERNING  THE  OLD 
TITHE  BARNS  OF  ENGLAND 

(From  an  ex-Anglican  Standpoint). 

I. 

IT  is,  we  think,  much  to  be  wished  that  some  com- 
petent Catholic  writer  could  be  induced  to  give  us 
a monograph  on  the  subject  of  Tithes  in  England, 
which  should  be  at  once  religious  and  historically  as 
well  as  archajOlogically  correct. 

From  an  Anglican  standpoint,  the  treatises  on 
which  most  of  us  have  relied  were  chiefly  two  in 
number.  The  first  of  these  was  by  Roundell  Palmer, 
Earl  of  Selborne,  entitled  “ Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions 
concerning  Churches  and  Tithes,”  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  1888,  and  the  last  edition, 
wherein  certain  gainsayers  were  replied  to,  in  1892. 
The  second  treatise,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1906 
by  the  S.P.C.K.,  was  entitled  “ The  Sacred  Truth: 
the  Tithepayer  Ancient  and  Modern,”  and  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lansdell,  D.D.  These  volumes 
startled  many,  and  annoyed  not  a few,  because  the 
writer  was  not  only  bold  enough  to  show,  from 
authoritative  sources,  that  at  the  present  day  5,000 
laymen  held  ‘three  million  of  the  tithes  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  sums  varying  from  ^jio  to  j£i,ooo,  but 
also  to  set  forth  their  names  seriatim  in  an  appendix.' 
Of  course,  all  this  is  but  the  sequel  of  the  iniquitous 
spoliation  carried  out  by  Henry  VIII.  It  would  be 
quite  easy  for  any  student  to  pick  holes  in  either  or 
both  of  these  treatises,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  question  eminently  .needs  a graver  Catholic 
re-statement,  which  it  appears  to  have  not  yet  received, 
both  as  far  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Catholic 
Fathers  are  concerned,  and  still  more  especially  as  to 
the  pronoupcements  of  successive  Popes,  and  the 
enactments  of  General  Councils. 

But  so  far  as  I am  now  concerned,  I am  chiefly 
desirous  to  set  forth  short  accounts  of  the  various  tithe 
barns,  well  over  100  in  number,  which  are  still  standing 
up  and  down  England,  but  more  especially  in  the  south- 
western counties.  With  regard  to  the  tithe  system 
in  our  own  country,  we  find  that  a tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  was  set  aside  for  the  use  and 
support  of  the  clergy  by  ancient  custom,  and  after- 
wards supported  by  both  civil  and  canonical  law.  To 
King  Ofia  of  Mercia  is  usually  assigned  the  first 
introduction  of  tithes  into  England,  when  he  gave 
the  Church  all  the  tithes  of  his  kingdom  in  expiation 
for  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  young  prince 
Ethelbert.  Subsequently  tithes  were  granted  to  the 
English  clergy  in  an  assembly  held  by  Ethelwold  in 
the  year  844.  St.  Augustine,  on  the  advice  of  Pope 
Gregory,  recommended  a scheme  for  dividing  these 
offerings  of  the  faithful  into  four  parts,  namely,  one 
part  for  the  bishop,  another  part  for  the  clergy,  a third 
part  for  the  sustenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
and  a fourth  part  for  the  poor. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1200  a.d.  that 
English  tithes  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  particular 
parish  wherein  they  arose.  To  this  innovation  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  the  general  erection  of  the  once  very 
numerous  tithe  barns  of  which  we  are  about  to  write. 
For  more  than  six  centuries,  or,  to  be  precise,  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1836, 


it  was  the  general  custom  throughout  England  for  all 
tithes  to  be  paid  in  kind,  and  consisted,  in  the  main, 
in  a tenth  of  the  actual  produce  of  the  land,  such  as 
corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  hay,  peas  and  other 
vegetables,  orchard  and  garden  crops,  and  the  young 
of  live  stock,  as  well  as  wool. 

In  consequence  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
suitable  buildings  for  the  storage  of  such  tithes,  notably 
at  harvest-tide,  hence  the  large  barns  which  often  still 
retain  the  name  for  which  they  were  specially  fcon- 
structed.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  outbuildings 
of  almost  % every  rectory  or  parsonage  throughout 
England,  except  perchance  the  very  smallest,  included 
a large  barn  of  considerable  dimensions,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  rectory  or  parish  comprised 
some  hundreds  of  acres  of  arable  land.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  many  a monastery  or  priory 
became  the  recipient  in  quite  early  days  of  large  .slices 
of  property,  and  also  that  in  the  case  of  not  a few 
of  these  religious  houses  they  were  permitted,  by 
express  Papal  and  episcopal  sanction,  to  become  the 
owners  of  the  greater  or  corn  tithes,  the  actual  parish 
priests  or  vicars  retaining  only  the  tithes  of  smaller 
value,  such  as  the  lambs  and  wool.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  for  the  larger  monasteries  to  erect  a tithe 
j barn  or  barns  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  tithe 
corn  of  several  parishes  at  certain  convenient  centres 
or  places. 

i The  greater  part  of  tithe  barns  of  a single  rectory 
were  of  moderate  capacity,  and  being  as  a rule  con- 
structed of  timber  rapidly  perished,  and  became 
obsolete  and  not  worth  preserving  after  1836.  When 
I was  a boy  and  a young  man,  a number  of  these 
decayed  or  decaying  rectorial  tithe  barns  still  remained, 
and  in  many  a parish  at  least  the  site  of  a former  one 
recollected  by  the  old  folk  could  be  pointed  out,  both 
in  Derbyshire  and  Somersetshire.  Moreover,  I have 
often  talked  in  both  these  counties  with  the  aged  tithing 
men,  whose  duty  it  used  to  be  to  perambulate  the 
fields  at  harvest-tide,  fixing  willow  wands  or  other 
distinguishing  marks  in  every  tenth  stook  of  corn,  to 
be  reserved  till  the  rector’s  wain  came  round  to  carry 
them  off  to  his  tithe  barn. 

It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  more  wealthy 
monasteries,  especially  in  districts  where  good  building 
materials  abounded,  to  cause  their  tithe  barns  to  be 
built  on  an  imposing  scale,  and  by  their  semi- 
ecclesiastical  appearance  to  remind  all  concerned  of  the 
distinctly  religious  basis  upon  which  this  garnering 
of  the  tenth  part  of  the  land’s  produce  was  ordained. 
Hence  the  general  plan  of  the  best  of  such  barns,  as 
well  as  their  ornamental  features,  had  a more  or  less 
distinctive  reminder  of  the  architectural  details  of  a 
church;  the  single  or  double  porches,  wide  enough  to 
admit  a well-laden  wain,  conveying  the  idea  of  single 
or  double  transepts,  wffiilst  the  internal  appearance 
sometimes  presented  the  appearance  of  a nave  and 
aisles  owing  to  the  arcades  of  timber  which  supported 
the  roof.  .They  are  not  infrequently  found  to  be  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  sometimes  of 
even  a slightly  earlier  date. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  archaeologist 
who  is  desirous  of  finding  or  studying  the  finest  and 
most  numerous  examples  of  medieval  tithe  barns  still 
extant  in  any  English  county  will  find  them  within  the 
shire  of  fair  and  extensive  Somerset.  We  propose  to 
introduce  him  in  turn,  briefly,  to  each  of  the  best 
examples. 

Glastonbury  naturally  stands  first  in  our  list.  Is  it 
not  the  very  cradle  of  British  Christianity?  Tradition, 
which  has  a distinct  savour  of  historic  truth  about 
it,  as  set  forth  in  that  fascinating  volume,  “ The 
Coming  of  the  Saints,”  interweaves  its  early  story 
with  the  advent  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  its 
authentic  history  dates  back  to  its  foundation  as  a 
monastery  by  King  Ina  about  706.  Every  atom  that 
pertains  to  such  a ’site  abounds  in  pleasurable  emotions. 
The  tithe  barn  of  Glastonbury  itself,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  little  town,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  size ; in 
round  numbers  it  has  a length  of  90  ft.,  and  measures 
a little  over  60  ft.  in  width  from  door  to  door  of  the 
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large  projecting  porches.  The  height  of  the  roof  is 
36  ft.  It  is  on  the  whole  in 'good  preservation,  and  its 
date  is  of  early  fifteenth  or  late  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  probably  erected  during  the  fifty  years’  rule  of 
Abbot  Chinnock,  though  some  assign  it  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Abbot  Fromond.  On  the  apex  of  one  of  the 
gables  stands  a robed  statue  of  a male  figure  in  robes, 
which  probably  represents  the  abbot  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  erected.  On  the  apex  of  the  other  gable 
is  a female  figure,  intended  doubtless  for  the  B.V.M. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  elder  Pugin’s 
“ Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture  ” (1850)  are  five 
plates  of  this  beautiful  and  specially  ecclesiastical  tithe 
barn  of  Glastonbury,  with  its  well-carved  symbols  of 
the  four  Evangelists;  St.  Mark  is  shown  on  the  south 
side,  St.  Luke  on  the  north  side,  St.  Matthew  at  the 
east  end,  and  St.  John  at  the  west  end.  Pugin  also 
gives  elevations  of  the  south  side  and  of  the  west  end. 
The  outer  walls  are,  as  well  as  the  porches,  well 
supported  by  graduated  buttresses,  with  intervening 
lancet-headed  openings,  as  was  customary,  for 
ventilation. 

At  Pilton,  on  the  road  from  Glastonbury  to  Wells, 
is  another  of  these  beautiful  cruciform  tithe  barns, 
which  used  to  belong  to  that  Benedictine  chief 
monastery  of  Somerset,  and  similar  to  the  one  just 
mentioned  in  date,  construction,  and  design.  It  also 
bears  the  evangelistic  symbols  ; the  two  side  ones,  as 
at  Glastonbury,  being  over  the  doorways  to  wide 
porches.  In  this  case,  however,  the  gables  were 
crowned  with  finials  formed  by  branches  of  foliage, 
and  the  side  ventilations  were  cruciform  in  shape.  Mr. 
Parker,  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  “ Somerset 
Archaeological  Society’s  Proceedings,”  notes  that  this 
fine  barn  is,  in  his  opinion,  somewhat  later  than  those 
of  Glastonbury  or  Doulting-,  but  still  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  considered  the  loop-holes  particularly 
good,  and  they  have  rear  arches  like  windows.  This 
splendid  judge  of  true  Gothic  work  summed  up  his 
observations  by  remarking  that  “ this  old  barn  is  a far 
finer  building  than  many  a modern  church.”  It 
measures  1 16  ft.  by  28  ft.  It  was  most  probably  erected 
by  Abbot  Adam  de  Sudbury,  who  ruled  the  monastery 
• from  1322  to  1344. 

The  current  number  of  the  report  (the  fortieth)  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  ‘ Buildings, 
issued  in  November,  1917,  gives  a good  photograph  of 
the  southern  front  of  the  grand  old  tithe  barn  of  Pilton. 
The  committee  state  that 

the  roof  is  covered  partly  with  thatch  and  partly  with  stone 
tiles.  The  thatch  had  fallen  into  such  bad  repair  that  the 
owner  contemplated  replacing  it  with  b-lue  slates,  which 
would  have  robbed  the  building  of  one  of  its  most  charac- 
teristic features.  Fortunately,  local  feeling  was  aroused, 
and,  owing  to  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  a resident,  the 
building  was  rescued  from  its  fate  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Although  the  slates  were  already  on  the  site,  arrangements 
were  made  for  reed  to  be  substituted,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  winter,  as  well  as  the  war,  a competent  thatcher  has 
made  steady  progress  with  the  work,  dnd  it  is  now  (June) 
nearing  completion. 

As  the  result  of  this  careful  treatment,  this  valuable  and 
picturesque  building  has  been  preserved  without  loss  of 
interest,  and  will  remain  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  county 
for  many  years. 

It  is  as  well  for  visitors  to  recollect  that  the  old 
building  close  by  this  tithe  barn,  now  called  the  Manor 
House,  served  in  former  days  as  a manorial  residence 
for  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury. 

At  Doulting,  a small  village  on  the  Mendip  Hills, 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  Shepton  Mallet,  is  a third 
of  these  fine  ancient  stone  tithe  barns,  which  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  Doulting  is  celebrated  for 
its  long-worked  stone  quarries  of  a particularly  close- 
grained  kind  of  white  freestone,  of  the  nature  of  a 
superior  Bath  stone.  It  is  still  worked  in  pits  near 
to  the  surface  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
village.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  from  these 
quarries,  in  the  medieval  days,  that  the  best  stone 
which  was  used  in  the  building  of  both  Glastonbury 
Abbey  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells,  was  supplied. 
Its  use,  too,  is  to  be  detected  in  the  churches  and  i 


churchyard  crosses  of  quite  distant  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire, as  for  instance  in  the  churchyard  cross  of  the 
infinitely  picturesque  coastland  little  church  of  Culbone. 
This  admirable  stone,  excellently  tooled,  is  naturally 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  local  tithe  barn.  The 
ground  plan  of  this  barn  assumes  that  of  a double 
cruciform  construction,  for  it  has  four  large  porches. 
The  stonework  of  the  walls  and  porches  is  most  excel- 
lent, and  the  greater  part  of  the  wooden  roofing  is 
original,  and  is  characterized  by  the  free  use  of 
naturally  curved  timber.  Archaeological  experts  are 
somewhat  at  issue  as  to  the  precise  date  of  this,  the 
largest  of  the  tithe  barns  pertaining  to  Glastonbury, 
but  all  are  agreed  in  placing  its  construction  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Parker  is  inclined  to  date  the 
barn  about  1350. 

In  the  extensive  precincts  of  a considerable  variety 
of  residential  and  other  domestic  buildings  by  which 
the  cathedral  church  of  Wells  is  surrounded,  I have 
always  understood  that  there  were  two  ancient  barns, 
generally  spol^en  of  as  tithe  barns,  one  of  which 
pertained  to  the  canons,  and  the  other,  which  was  the 
larger  one,  to  the  Bishop.  In  the  course  of  several 
visits,  there  was  so  very  much  of  immediate  ecclesi- 
astical- interest  to  inspect  that  I never  saw,  at  all  events 
in  recent  years,  the  smaller  of  these  barns.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  grange  to  which  this 
dignified  episcopal  barn  was  attached,  was  erected  by 
Bishop  Nicholas  Bubwith,  who  held  this  see  from 
1407  to  1424.  It  is  to  this  Bishop  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  northern  tower  of  the  west  front.  The  barn 
measures  no  ft.  by  28  ft.  6 in.,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  buttresses,  which  are  placed  only 
6 ft.  apart  on  both  sides.  There  are  twelve  of  these 
on  each  side,  apart  from  those  that  support  the 
projecting  porches;  they  are  just  double  the  number 
of  those  round  the  great  barn  of  Glastonbury.  Mr. 
Buckle,  in  writing  a good  paper  about  the  Bishop’s 
Palace  in  1888  (vol.  xxxiv  of  the  Somersetshire  Arch. 
Society)  states  that  this  building,  from  the  year  of 
its  erection  until  the  very  one  in  which  he  was  writing, 
had  served  for  the  storage  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells’  home  farm,  park, 
and  such  other  adjacent  lands  that  he  may  have  had 
in  his  hands,  but  that  that  had  now  come  to  an  end, 
as  the  farmstead  has  been  re-erected  at  some  consider- 
able distance.  This  then  is  the  explanation  of  what 
I saw  a few  years  later  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit 
to  Wells,  when  I was  almost  shocked  to  find  that  this 
barn  was  then  used  as  a skating  rink  ! 

Midsomer  Norton  is  a large  village  a few  miles  to 
the  east  of  Downside  Abbey,  with  a station  on  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  line  to  Bath.  There  is  here  a 
good  tithe  barn,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  64  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  and  the  walls  are  now  29  ft.  high,  having 
been  raised  nearly  3 ft.  at  a recent  excellent 
restoration  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott.  This  tithe  barn 
seems  to  have  been  of  monastic  origin,  when  the 
rectory  was  held  by  the  Austin  Canons  of  Merton, 
Surrey.  After  the  dissolution  the  vicarage,  manor  and 
advowson  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  About  ten  years 
ago  the  barn,  with  a tumbledown  stable  and  cart-shed 
attached,  was  purchased  by  the  Benedictines  of  Down- 
side Abbey,  and  as  there  were  a fair  number  of 
Catholics  in  this  populous  place,  the  barn  was  happily 
turned  into  a Catholic  chapel;  and  now,  suitably 
furnished,  it  is  regularly  served  by  one  of  the  Fathers 
from  Downside,  who  occasionally  occupies  the  little 
room  over  the  porch,  which  formerly  served  as  an  office 
wherein  a clerk  would  register  the  sheaves  of  corn  and 
other  produce  as  it  was  delivered. 

The  tithe  barn  in  the  picturesque  village  of  Mells, 
three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Frome,  is,  according 
to  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Somerset  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  probably  part  of  a grange  built  here 
by  Abbot  John  de  Taunton.  But  as  Mells  has  always 
been  possessed  of  a rectory,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
the  tithe  barn  was  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
local  rector.  John  de  Taunton  was  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury ; he  died  in  1274,  too  early  a date  for  this  barn. 
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Worspring  Priory,  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  was  a comparatively  small  religious  house 
of  the  joint  Order  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Victor.  It 
was  founded  in  the  year  1210  by  William  de  Courtancy. 
The  buildings  now  surviving  are  the  priory  hall,  the 
refectory,  and  the  tithe  barn.  When  the  members  of 
the  Somerset  Archteological  Society  visited  this  place 
in  1885,  we  are  told  (vol.  xxxi)  that  the  members 
minutely  inspected  these  three  places,  and  thoygh  they 
seem  to  have  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Paul, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  space  for  a word 
of  description.  Unfortunately  I only  visited  it  when 
I was  but  a schoolboy. 

J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


NOTES 

» - 

The  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  Times  sends  the 
following  message,  dated  January  17  : — “ Cardinal 
Bourne  left  this  morning  for  Palestine,  where  he  will 
visit  Jerusalem,  proceeding  thence  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Black  Sea  Fleet.  Whilst  in  Egypt 
the  Cardinal  has  visited  the  troops  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  making  a point  also  of  meeting  all  the 
members  of  the  British  Roman  Catholic  communities, 
with  the  representative  bodies  of  the  foreign  Catholic 
communities.  The  Cardinal  is  the  first  British  Cardinal 
to  visit  Egypt.  He  has  made  the  most  favourable 
impression  on  the  foreign  Catholic  communities,  and 
bis  visit  should  have  very  good  results.” 

After  her  sleep  of  four  and  a half  years,  the 
University  of  Louvain  is  this  week  awakening  to  her 
new,  and,  we  may  hope,  long  and  prosperous  life.  The 
session  was  to  be  opened  with  the  usual  Solemn  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  last  Tuesday  morning,  January  21, 
a date  which  ought  to  become  sacred  in  the  annals  of 
the  Alma  Mater.  Of  course,  but  a small  muster  of 
professors  or  students  could  be  expected.  Of  the 
former,  many  are  still  absent  in  France,  England,  and 
even  America,  and  a certain  number  have  died  during 
the  years  of  exile.  The  Rector  Magnificus,  Mgr. 
Ladeuze,  who  has  never  quitted  the  unfortunate  town, 
is  happily  still  at  his  post.  And  the  town  itself  is  still 
largely  in  ruins,  among  which  notably  those  of  the 
once  glorious  Halles,  or  central  University  building, 
with  its  splendid  Library,  though  most  of  the  other 
academic  establishments,  colleges,  laboratories,  &c., 
seem  to  have  been  untouched.  One  main  object  of 
reopening  the  University  so  soon  is  that  at  least  one 
**  semestre  ” of  the  academic  year  may  be  completed 
before  the  Long  Vacation.  It  is  known  that  in  Con- 
tinental countries  the  academic  year  is  divided,  not  into 
terms,  as  with  us,  but  into  “ semestres,”  or  half-years. 

Looking  over  the  handsome  record  of  the  great 
jubilee  celebrations  of  the  University  in  1909,  one  is 
struck  with  the  interesting  coincidence  that  among  the 
sixtv  and  more  universities  and  academies  of  every 
country  in  Europe  and  America — including  by  an  irony 
of  history  nearly  all  the  German  and  Austrian  Universi- 
ties— there  is  one,  in  Latin,  like  the  majority  of  them, 
from  the  University  of  Princeton,  signed  “ Woodrow 
Wilson,  Praeses.”  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  not 
ten  years  have  elapsed  between  that  date  and  the  Peace 
Congress  now  sitting  in  Paris. 


summation,  by  listening  to  one  another’s  sermons.” 
But  the  Bishop  has  his  own  plan  : — “ What  I yeara 
to  see  far  more  intensely  than  interchange  of  pulpits, 
is  occasional  co-operate  communions  at  the  Sacra- 
mental Table  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  We  could  meet 
there  in  the  bonds  of  love  divine  without  reference  to 
denominational  differences.”  In  another  place  the 
Bishop  says  : — “ The  things  that  divide  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists  are  either  real  or  they  are  not.  If 
real,  we  ought  on  both  sides  sincerely  and  frankly  to 
acknowledge  their  reality.”  The  fact  that  the  Bishop 
yearns  to  see  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  kneeling 
side  by  side  at  the  Communion  Table  suggests  that  he 
be  of  those  who  believe  that  the  differences  in  question 
are  at  least  not  fundamental.  But,  in  that  case,  why 
should  there  be  an  Established  Church? 


Missionaries  belonging  to  St.  Joseph’s  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  of  Mill  Hill,  have  long  been  working 
among  the  Maoris  in  the  diocese  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.  How  highly  their  self-sacrificing  work  is 
esteemed  in  that  distant  mission  field  is  shown  by  a 
recent  circular  addressed  by  Bishop  Cleary,  of  Auck- 
land, to  his  clergy  and  people  ordering  a collection  for 
these  native  missions.  “ It  is,”  writes  his  lordship, 
“a  small  measure  of  acknowledgment  of  your  spiritual 
duty  to  the  native  population,  whose  lands  and  fishing- 
grounds  the  white  man  has  so  long  and  so  profitably 
occupied.  It  represents  a small  portion  of  our  diocesan 
debt  of  justice  and  charity  to  the  noble  and  devoted  body 
of  Mill  Hill  Missionary  Fathers  who  have  laboured  with 
such  zeal  and  success  among  the  native  population,  and 
who  forgo  the  ordinary  and  elementary  comforts  of 
white  men  in  order  to  bring  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour 
the  souls  of  the  brown  men.”  Then,  after  giving  as 
reasons  for  the  exceptional  urgency  of  his  appeal  that 
new  schools  are  needed  in  three  places,  he  adds  that 
“ two  new  missions  are  to  be  opened  shortly  by  the 
Mill  Hill  Missionary  Fathers  : one  for  natives  and  scat- 
tered white  Catholics  in  and  about  Tokomaru  and  East 
Cape ; the  other  for  the  natives  and  scattered  white 
Catholics  in  the  difficult  Urewera  country,  with  head- 
quarters, for  the  present,  at  Galatea.”  Finally,  the 
Bishop  states  that  no  congregation  of  white  people  in 
the  diocese  is  exempt  from  the  collection  “ on  any  plea 
whatsoever.”  

The  late  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton,  far  from  having  any 
regrets  concerning  the  military  service  he  undertook, 
evidently  regarded  it  as  a work  of  the  highest 
importance.  In  his  preface  to  his  “ History  of  the 
United  States,”  just  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus,  he  says  of  the  book,  which  was  written  in  the 
intervals  of  bitter  warfare  whilst  home  on  sick  leave  : 
“ I have  taken  advantage  of  a very  brief  respite  from 
other,  and  in  my  judgment  more  valuable,  employ- 
ment, to  produce  this  short  sketch  of  the  history  of 
a great  people,  now  our  Ally.”  His  brother,  Mr. 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  contributes  a short  introduction, 
and  tells  amongst  other  things  how,  from  being  a 
Socialist  and  a prominent  member  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  “ he  came  to  suspect  that  Socialism  was 
merely  social  reform  and  that  social  reform  was  merely 
slavery.  . . . He  did  not  abandon  Socialism  without 
a rational  case  against  it,  and  a rational  system  to 
oppose  to  it.  The  theory  he  substituted  for  Socialism 
is  that  which  may  for  convenience  be  called  Dis- 
tributivism  ; the  theory  that  private  property  is  proper 
to  every  private  citizen.” 


The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  been  confiding  to  a local 
newspaper  his  views  about  what  is  called  the  Reunion 
of  Churches.  He  has  no  objection  to  an  interchange 
of  pulpits  between  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  think  that  would  lead 
to  much,  even  if  the  practice  became  general.  He 
says  : — “ Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  already  read 
one  another’s  books,  sing  one  another’s  hymns,  meet 
in  friendly  intercourse  on  a variety  of  occasions.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  see  how  they  could  be  brought  much 
nearer  together,  deeply  as  I desire  this  Christian  con- 


And here  Mr.  Chesterton  is  brought  to  Cecil  s 
mission  to  the  Catholic  Church.  For,  he  points  out, 
this  conversion  from  Socialism  “ brings  the  convert 
into  touch  with  much  older  traditions  of  human  free- 
dom, as  expressed  in  the  family  or  the  guild.  And  it 
was  about  the  same  time  that,  having  for  some  time 
held  an  Anglo-Catholic  position,  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  notable,  in  connection  with  the 
general  argument,  that  while  the  deeper  reasons  for 
such  a change  do  not  concern  such  a sketch  as  this, 

1 he  was  again  characteristically  amused  and  annoyed 
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with  the  sentimentalists,  sympathetic  or  hostile,  who 
supposed  he  was  attracted  by  ritual,  music,  and 
emotional  mysticism.  He  told  such  people,  somewhat 
to  their  bewilderment,  that  he  had  been  converted 
because  Rome  alone  could  satisfy  the  reason.  In  his 
case,  of  course,  as  in  Newman’s  and  numberless 
others,  well-meaning-  people  conceived  a thousand 
crooked  or  complicated  explanations,  rather  than  sup- 
pose that  an  obviously  honest  man  believed  a thing 
because  it  was  true.”  

“ St.  Wilfrid  and  the  See  of  Ripon  ” is  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  inquiry  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
English  Historical  Review,  by  Mr.  Reginald  L.  Poole. 
The  article  is  somewhat  too  long  and  intricate  for  us 
here  to  attempt  any  summary  of  its  argument.  But 
the  conclusion  of  it  is  that  St.  Wilfrid  was  “ con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Ripon  in  664,  and  his  diocese  was 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Northumbria,  with  his  see 
at  York,  in  669.  From  669  to  677,  and  for  those  years 
only,  he  was  Bishop  of  York.  Nine  years  of  exile 
follow,  during  part  of  which  he  was  Bishop  of  Selsey. 
Then  not  long  after  686  he  was  once  more  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  In  691  he  was  again  driven  away  and  became 
Bishop  of  the  Middle  English,  with  his  see,  according 
to  Florence  of  Worcester,  at  Leicester.  At  last,  after 
thirteen  years,  he  was  restored  not  only  to  Ripon  but 
also  to  Hexham.”  Mr.  Poole  arrives  at  this  conclusion 
after  removing  what  he  regards  as  fictions  in  the 
Saint’s  Life  by  Eddius  or  Eddi,  preferring  St.  Bede’s 
view  wherever  it  differs  from  the  earlier  writer. 
Accepting  the  current  opinion  that  St.  Bede  wrote  with 
Eddi’s  Life  before  him,  Mr.  Poole  says  : — “ It 
therefore  follows  that  when  Bede  differs  from  Eddi, 
he  differs  intentionally.”  Hence  it  is  a question  of 
the  authority  of  the  two  writers,  and  here  Mr.  Poole 
recalls  and  endorses  Mommsen’s  high  tribute  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  St.  Bede  as  a historian  : — “ Now 
Bede  has  the  fullest  credentials,  and  no  one  who  has 
studied  his  voluminous  works  is  likely  to  disagree  with 
the  judgment  of  Mommsen,  that  he  is  ‘ first  and  fore- 
most a man  of  integrity  and  a faithful  witness.  He 
calls  himself  a verax  historicus,  and  he  has  a right  to 
the  title  : all  who  have  followed  in  his  track  will  testify 
that  few  writers  have  treated  matters  of  fact  with  such, 
and  often  with  such  laborious,  accuracy.’  ” 


The  name  of  God  is  so  rigidly  and  persistently 
avoided  by  politicians  of  the  governing  groups  in 
France  that  the  mention  of  it  by  President  Poincare 
in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  of  the 
nations  at  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  comes 
as  an  agreeable  surprise.  Speaking  of  the  crimes  of 
the  military  autocracy  of  Germany,  he  spoke  of  it  as 
" lowering  the  religious  idea  to  the  extent  of  making 
God  the  complacent  auxiliary  of  their  passions  and  the 
accomplice  of  their  crimes.” 


Reims,  the  martyred  city  and  the  cradle  of  French 
Christianity,  is  slowly  coming  back  to  life.  Some  3,500 
of  its  people  have  returned  and  found  lodging  in  the 
few  houses  that  are  habitable,  and  a few  days  ago 
Cardinal  Luqon  returned  from  Ay  to  his  archiepiscopal 
city,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  ringing  of  the 
cathedral  bells  as  on  Armistice  day.  The  municipalitv 
has  450  German  prisoners  engaged  on  the  work  of 
clearance,  and  workmen  are  busy,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  architect,  removing  the  coverings  from 
the  statues  and  carvings  of  the  great  doorways.  In  the 
interior  the  debris  of  the  vaulting  is  being  removed 
from  the  floor,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  save 
and  clear  the  vestiges  of  the  past  and  of  the  history  of 
France.  In  one  of  the  halls  of  the  technical  school  are 
exhibited  sixty  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  city, 
sent  in  by  twenty  architects  of  Paris  and  Reims.  At  the 
present  price  of  materials  and  labour  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  reconstructing-  and  restoring  the  city  will 
amount  to  five  milliards  of  francs.  Meanwhile  the  city 
is  an  object  of  pious  pilgrimage,  in  which  Americans 
are  to  the  fore,  and  they  will  tell  what  they  have  seen 
to  their  fellow-countrymen  across  the  sea. 


REVIEWS 


HELLENISTIC  AND  JEWISH  TEXTS. 

Joseph  and  Asenath.  Edited  by  E.  W.  Brooks.  2s.  6d.  net. 
London  : S.P.C.K. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Maccabees.  Edited  by  C.  W • 
Emmet,  B.D.  3s.  6d.  net.  London  : S.P.C.K. 

BOTH  these  volumes  are  issued  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  as  further  items 
in  the  second  series  of  “ Translations  of  Early  Documents,” 
which  comprises  " Hellenistic- Jewish  Texts,”  or  Jewish 
works  written  outside  Palestine.  Actual  Hellenistic  influence 
is  seen  most  strongly  in  the  case  of  IV.  Maccabees,  a work 
which  may  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  our 
era  and  is  based  upon  II.  Maccabees  (or  Machabees,  as 
the  Catholic  Bible  has  it).  For  fear  of  confusion,  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  that  while  the  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Machabees  are  in  the  Catholic  canon,  but  are  relegated  by 
Protestants  to  the  Apocrypha,  the  so-called  Third  and 
Fourth  Books  are  rejected  as  utterly  uncanonical  by  all. 
As  Mr.  Emmet  truly  says,  “ there  is  no  obvious  reason 
for  the  title  ” given  them.  However,  IV.  Maccabees,  as 
we  were  saying,  shows  strong  Hellenistic  influence,  chiefly 
on  the  philosophical  side  ; the  sufferings  of  the  seven 
brothers  and  their  mother  under  Antiochus  is  a triumph 
of  “ God-directed  reason  ” and  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  Stoics,  and  illustrates  the  need  of  giving  serious  atten- 
tion to  philosophy  ! (Chap.  I.). 

III.  Maccabees  is  dated  at  about  100  b.c.  ; the  editor 
practically  admits  (p.  7)  that  it  is  largely  free  from  “all 
the  post-exilic  developments  and  accretions  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  other  literature  of  this  period,”  but  finds 
other  reasons  for  boldly  disregarding  this  internal  evidence, 
just  as — far  more  boldly — he  so  explains  the  book  as  to  make 
it  “ unnecessary  to  suppose  with  some  critics  that  the 
book  has  been  drastically  edited  and  contains  interpola- 
tions ” (p.  11).  We  can  only  congratulate  him  upon  his 
refusal  to  indulge  in  the  excesses  of  much  modern  " higher 
criticism.”  The  book  contains  the  story  of  an  intended 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
which  was  frustrated  by  Divine  intervention  ; it  seems  to 
have  a foundation  in  fact,  but  with  a large  superstructure 
of  fiction. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Asenath  (Aseneth)  is  three 
times  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45,  50  ; 
xlvi.  20)  ; in  the  work  before  us  an  elaborate  romance 
has  been  constructed  round  the  marriage.  It  is  here 
translated  for  the  first  time  into  English.  The  general 
editois,  in  a note  of  their  own,  assign  its  composition, 
in  its  original  Jewish  form,  to  the  early  second  century, 
a.d.,  but  it  has  been  touched  up  by  a Christian  hand,  to 
which  must  be  due  what  seem  to  be  references  to  the 
Holy  Eucharist  and  Confirmation. 

These  works  are  well  brought  out  and  should  prove 
useful  to  students,  chiefly  perhaps  as  illustrating  Jewish 
religious  ideas  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Thus,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  IV.  Maccabees,  the  editor  points  out  the  simi- 
larity to  New  Testament  teaching  “ with  regard  to  the 
life  of  the  blessed  after  death,  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  conception  of  vicarious  punishment  ” 
(p.  19)  ; while  the  mother  of  the  seven  martyrs  declares 
(chap.  18)  that  “ I kept  guard  over  the  rib  which  became 
woman’s  body,”  a protestation  of  purity  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  a literal  interpretation  of  Genesis  ii, 
21-22. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SUMMA. 

The  Summa  Theoloqica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Literally 
trans’ated  by  Fathers  of  the  English  Dominican 
Province.  Part  II.  Questions  XLVII— LXXIX. 
Washbourne.  1918. 

THIS  wonderful  transition  still  appears  with  regularity 
and  we  are  here  presented  with  St.  Thomas’  treat  ises 
on  Justice  and  Prudence.  How  practically  useful  this  par- 
ticular volume  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  Contents  a’one, 
which  show  us  that  the  Saint  here  treats  of  such  things  as 
the  Vices  opposed  to  Commutative  Justice  (a)  by  Deeds, 
(b)  by  Words  in  a Court  of  Law,  (c)  by  Words  uttered 
extra-judicia’ly,  (d)  in  Buying  and  Selling,  (e)  in  Loans. 
The  trails’ ator — we  understand  that  he  concea’s  his  identity 
under  the  heading  " Fathers  of  the  Eng  ish  Dominican 
Province” — shows  no  falling-off  in  his  gift  for  faithful 
rendering. 
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THE  HAND  OF  GOD. 

The  Hand  of  God,  A Theology  for  the  People.  By  Martin 
Scott,  S.J.  $1.00.  New  York. 

THIS  is  an  opportune  bock  for  it  gives  a practical 
account  of  God’s  dea'ings  with  us  men  through  the 
instrument  a’ it  y of  His  Church.  The  treatment  as  well  as 
the  order  in  which  the  topics  are  handled  is  quite  uncon- 
venticra1  ar.d  seme  cf  the  themes  are  quite  unusual,  though 
none  the  less  necessary,  e.g.,  Ihcse  on  Virtue  without 
Re  igicn,  on  the  Unbaptized  and  Sa  ration  ar.d  on  Church- 
goeis  who  do  harm.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  book 
as  really  helpful. 


LUTHER  AND  GERMANY. 

Luther  et  l’ Allemagne.  Par  J.  Paquier.  5 francs.  Paris  : 
Lecoffre. 

XT  is  but  natural  that  the  French  should  see  in  recent 
event s the  inevitab’e  result  of  the  Lutheran  revolt 
against  the  Church.  We  have  here  a scathing  presentment 
of  the  apes' ate  Liar  as  the  man  who  in  effect  considered 
himse’f  “ above  truth  and  law,  above  mora’s,  temperance, 
loya’ty  and  civi’ization,”  and,  fina’ly,  “ above  Pope  and 
Church,”  and,  therefore,  " the  elect  of  Gcd.”  There  is 
something  terrifying  in  these  successive  pictures,  which 
show  us  how  modem  " Germanism  ” is  the  outcome  of 
that  revolt  of  four  centuries  ago  1 


NOTES  ON  MODERNISM. 

Somes  Notes  on  Modernism.  A Lecture  by  the  Rev.  Wr.  D. 
Strappini,  S.J.  6d.  London : Washboume. 

THIS  is  a reprint  from  the  Crucible  of  a paper 
read  to  the  Catholic  W omen  s League,  at  Bourne- 
mouth. Modernism  is  shown  to  be  the  inevitab’e  offspring 
of  the  Kantian  phi’esophy,  whence,  too,  it  derives  its 
curious’ y nebular  character  as  well  as  the  appeal  it  makes — 
at  least  at  first  sight — to  the  intellect.  The  lecturer  shows 
well  how  illusory  is  the  whole  system — if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  ca’led  a system.  It  makes  rather  stiff  reading,  but 
probably  was  more  easily  digestible  in  the  form  of  a lecture. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

The  Dublin  Review.  January,  February,  March, ^ 1919- 
5s.  6d.  net.  Burns  & Oates.  * •**  - 

IS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  GASQUET  has  made 
a r.ol  ab’  e contribution  to  the  Dublin  number  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1919.  So  specially  readab’e  and 
interesting  an  artie’e  serves  to  exp  ain  the  gratifying  fact 
that  a new  generation  of  readers  locks  as  eagerly  for  our 
principa1  periodical  as  ever  the  mest  enthusiastic  of  us 
did  in  the  days  that  are  done.  Cardinal  Gasquet  dom- 
municates,  with  connecting  comments  of  his  own,  various 
" Letteis  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,”  late’y  found  in  the 
Vatican  archives,  and  in  the  English  College  at  Rome. 
How  well  worthy  of  being  preserved  for  nearly'  seventy 
years  ! Even  for  these  readers  who  are  mest  fami'iar 
with  the  biography  of  Cardinal  Wriseman,  the  new  letters 
shed  a light  upon  the  character  and  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  a great  man,  fully  equal  to  a great  pcsition,  in 
times  which  tried  men’s  sou’s.  Wiseman,  as  much  as 
Newman,  was  convinced  that  he  had  “ a work  to  do  in 
Eng’and,”  and  at  length  Rome  agreed  with  him.  Passing 
over  many  ear  ier  interesting  letters,  we  cannot  but  give 
a few  of  Wiseman’s  own  words  about  his  immortal  " Appeal 
to  the  English  People  ” : — 

" The  first  great  effort,  through  the  Press,  was  to  keep  me 
out  of  the  country'  by  frightening  me.  . . . The  next  trial 
was  my  publicly  officiating.  I had  received  warnings  that  j 
I should  be  shot  or  attacked  ; but,  of  course,  I despised  all  i 
that.  I sang  High  Mass,  and  preached  to  an  immense  con-  j 
gregation.  ...  I do  not  see  that  anything  ought  to  have  J 
been  done  otherwise  than  it  has  been.  I believe  that,  if  I j 
had  not  been  sent  back,  there  would  have  been  serious  difficulties  I 
in  establishing  the  hierarchy'.  I have  borne  the  entire  brunt 
of  the  excitement ; and  as  I have  broad  shoulders  and  some 
public  estimation  and  good  friendship  among  the  aristocracy', 

I could  stand  a great  deal.” 

So  it  was  that  he  saw  nothing  to  regret  even  in  coming 
from  out  the  F aminian  Gate  to  " govern  ” such  and 
such  counties  of  Eng’and.  It  was  a time  of  great  hopes 
and,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  of  much  zealous  work  among 
the  poor. 

Writing  to  his  ordinary  correspondent  in  Rome,  Mgr. 
Talbot,  the  new  Cardinal  dwells  with  just  pride  upon  such  ' 


names  among  converts  as  Newman,  Pugin,  Digby,  Bel'asia, 
Lord  Dunraven,  the  de  Veres,  Lord  Ne’son,  Mor.sell, 
Gi  bert  Ta  bot,  W'i’berforce,  ar.d  others.  " Even  in  the_ 
little  dead  city  of  Canterbury',  under  the  very  rose  of 
John  Bird  Cantuar,”  as  many  as  twelve  persons,  he 
reports,  as  under  instruction  at  one  time.  The  sa’e  of 
Caiho’ic  books  was  unprecedented.  The  Weekly  Dispatch, 
and  the  other  popu’ar  papers,  steadi’y  defended  the 
Catholics.  Of  G adstone  himself  the  Cardinal  had  “ much 
hope,”  even  when  he  had  fai’ed  to  come  in  with  Manning 
and  Hope-Scott.  How  appreciative  Wiseman  was  of  the 
ex-Archdeacon  who  was  to  be  his  own  successor  as  Arch- 
bishop ! Particularly  interesting  is  it  to  note  that  he 
thought  Manning’s  conversion  the  most  important  of  all 
— more  important,  therefore,  .than  Newman’s.  He  would 
not  leave  Manning  for  a moment  in  the  “ ignominy  ” of 
being  Esquire,  ” after  seventeen  years  of  a devout 
ministry',  with  a mest  clerical  appearance,  and  leading  a 
mest  strict  life.”  By  Manning’s  conversion,  as  the 
Cardinal  reports,  Thackeray  owned  that  the  Protestants 
were  “ fairly  beaten.”  And  together  with  this  propaganda 
among  the  Ang’ican  clergy  go  the  successful  missions  for 
the  exi’es  of  Ire’ar.d  in  London.  The  fiist  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  preaches  to  enormous  crowds  in  the  open 
air.  He  is  cheered,  moreover,  every  evening  by  500 
persons  as  he  leaves  the  church  in  Spanish  P ace,  and  so 
overcomes  a’l  hesti’e  feeling  that  he  and  his  “ red  collar,” 
in  a Private  View,  is  more  an  object  of  curiosity  than  the 
pictures,  than  three  Anglican  Bishops,  or  even  than 
Gavazzi  and  Mazzini  going  round  the  ga’lery  arm-in-arm. 
St.  George’s  Cathedral  looms  large  in  Wiseman’s  letters, 
and  his  comments  on  the  need  for  men^cf  mark  as  Bishops 
are  outspoken  as  they'  are  wise.  What  a season  of  high 
hopes  ! Nor  were  they'  too  high,  even  if  their  expression 
reminds  us  of  Wordsworth’s  first  view  of  the  Republican 
regime  : — 

” Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive.” 

How  could  there  be  less  than  bliss  for  these  who  so 
loved  the  Church,  and  so  loved  their  brethren  ? We  at 
this  day  have  only  the  tradition  of  these  times.  But  we 
have  spoken  with  these  who  wrere  ey'e- witnesses  when 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  his  episcopal  throne  at  Oscott, 
wept  for  joy,  whilst  the  happy  captive  of  his  bow  and 
spear,  the  great  Eng’ish  lover  and  champion  of  the  truth, 
preaching  “Ad  Pastores  in  Synodo,  ’’painted  the  imperish- 
able picture  or  the  coming  of  the  Second  Spring  in  the 
Church  of  the  Eng’ish.  It  is  hard  to  part  w'ith  Cardinal 
Gasquet’s  article  before  we  have  given  of  the  greater  part 
of  it  any  indication  whatever. 

Sir  Ya'entine  Chirol,  in  his  weighty  article  “ Advance 
India,”  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the  Eng’ish  have  not  in 
India  made  themselves  the  lords  of  the  land  in  the  sense 
of  being  the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  general  spirit  of  his 
excellent  paper  is  shown  sufficiently  by  its  very  title. 
Concluding,  the  author,  with  filliping  finger,  shoots  out 
a little  barbed  sentence  which  must  go  home.  One  thing, 
he  says,  makes  a great  difference  between  India  and 
Ire’and — the  record  of  past  re’ationships.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  editorial  flair  which,  after  such  a 
hint  as  that,  makes  the  next  article  one  by  Canon  Barry 
on  “ The  Recovery  of  Ireland.”  This  faithful  Dublin 
reviewer  takes  us  into  the  past — which  is  always  present 
in  Ireland,  “ a tragedy,  still  on  the  beards.”  Father 
Martinda’e  is,  of  course,  entertaining  even  in  his  artie’e  on 
“ The  Gncstic  Will-o’-the-Wisp  ” and,  as  a’ ways,  “ What 
he  writes  is  writing,  and  what  he  thinks  is  thought.” 

“ Chap’aius  in  the  Great  War  ” is  an  article  in  which 
ski’ful  hands  (Father  Rope’s,  Lady  Wentw'orth’s  and, 
again,  Father  Martinda’e’s)  pay  touching  tributes  to  dead 
and  gone  c’erical  heroes.  A so  in  this  section  we  have 
a thrilling  account  of  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres,  as  sent 
home  in  a letter  to  his  father  by  the  late  Father  Doyle, 
of  the  Irish  Province,  S.J.  “The  League  of  Nations” 
is  a reasoned  article,  in  which  Mr.  Snead-Cox  dec’ares  that 
such  League  is  not  merely  an  idea1,  but  a’ so  an  economic 
necessity.  Detai’s  may  still  be  open  to  discussion  ; but 
detai  s on’y.  " In  any  case,”  says  this  article,  ” the 
Allied  statesmen  may  feel  that,  however  bo.’d’y  they  bui’d, 
they  wi  1 have  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Catholics 
every'where.”  And,  after  a citation  from  Suarez,  who 
says  that  war  is  justified  only  where  no  other  way  of 
achieving  vindicative  justice  exists,  the  Dublin  article 
ends  : — 

" How,  then,  if  war  ceases  to  be  the  only  way  ? How  if 
the  League  of  Nations  provide  an  alternative  and  a better  way 
for  securing  redress  ? In  that  case  the  only  ground  upom 
which,  according  to  Suarez,  it  can  ever  be  lawful  to  make  war 
would  cease  to  exist.  What  a chapter  of  happy'  possibilities 
is  here  opened  up  ! May  we  not  confidently  look  forward 
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to  the  day  when  the  Vicar  of  Christ  shall  publicly  denounce 
all  war  as  an  abomination,  and  as  a thing  which  must  be  always 
sinful,  unless  and  until  the  disputants  have  first  submitted 
their  quarrel  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  or  Conciliation  wlxicb 
it  is  the  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  establish  ? And 
who  so  fitted  to  make  such  a pronouncement  as  the  present 
Pontiff,  who  has  made  such  sacrifices,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
run  such  risks  for  the  sake  of  peace  ? Meanwhile,  pending 
this  glorious  consummation,  the  builders  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  well  entitled  to  appeal  without  hesitation  and 
with  full  confidence  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  three 
hundred  million  Catholics.” 

A little  poem,  " To  Conscripts,”  by  Mrs.  Meynell,  and 
many  literary  and  learned  reviews  of  classical,  Scriptural 
and  other  recent  books,  bring  to  a close  this  capital  New 
Year’s  Dublin  Review. 


The  Benedictine  Almanac  and  Guide  (3d.)  for  1919, 
compiled  and  published  by  Dom  T.  J.  Barton,  O.S.B., 
St.  Benedict’s,  Warrington,  is  as  interesting  as  ever,  and 
will  be  found  especially  useful  by  members  of  congregations 
of  Benedictine  churches.  Besides  the  calendar,  it  contains 
much  useful  information  in  the  shape  of  a list  of  the  prelates 
and  officials  of  the  English  Congregation  of  the  Order,  and 
of  the  monks  at  the  abbeys  of  Downside,  Ampleforth, 
Douai,  Fort  Augustus,  and  those  belonging  to  these  abbeys 
who  are  serving  on  the  mission,' as  we!  las  of  those  connected 
with  Belmont  Cathedral  Priory.  A list  is  also  given  of 
monks  of  the  Congregation  serving  as  Army  and  Naval 
chaplains,  along  with  obituaries  of  deceased  members,  and 
notes  from  the  various  missions. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

» 

To  turn  from  “ the  Bee  of  Attica,”  who  has  lately 
occupied  a good  deal  of  our  attention,  to  bees  of  another 
kind,  we  must  express  our  acknowledgments  to  our  corre- 
spondent, Father  Dennett,  for  the  information  conveyed  in 
his  letter  on  “ Bee-cells  ” (The  Tablet,  January  n,  1919). 
One  point  to  which  he  calls  attention  may  serve  to  correct 
a dubious  suggestion  tentatively  put  forward  in  our  notes 
of  December  28.  But  in  regard  to  some  other  matters  he 
seems  to  have  mistaken  our  meaning,  very  probably  owing 
to  the  proverbial  obscurity  attending  our  endeavours  to  be 
brief.  And,  possibly  for  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  feared 
that  some  of  his  own  statements,  however  accurate  they  may 
be  in  sensu  auctoris,  may  convey  a false  impression  to 
readers  who  are  otherwise  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
under  discussion.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  the  case 
even  when  he  is  describing  the  proceedings  of  the  insect 
architects.  But  the  remark  will  apply  with  greater  force  to 
his  account  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
marvellous  structure  of  the.  honeycomb  by  the  operation  of 
mechanical  laws. 


Readers  who  have  no  practical  experience  of  bee-keeping 
and  no  knowledge  of  the  literature  or  history  of  entomology 
may  very  naturally  suppose  that  the  present  writer  is  in 
the  too  common  case  of  a literary  critic  who  has  rashly  gone 
beyond  his  proper  province.  Struck  by  an  interesting 
passage  in  a book  under  review,  he  has  ventured  to  speak 
on  a subject  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  And  his  attempt 
to  explain  the  hexagonal  structure  of  the  cells  is  an  absurd 
misapplication  of  a theory  of  certain  modern  agnostics,  who 
are  too  prone  to  ascribe  something  higher  than  instinct  to 
irrational  creatures.  If  the  critic  had  only  had  the  advan- 
tage of  some  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  a bee-hive  he 
would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  his  theory ! 


Now  here  it  may  be  remarked  there  are  really  two  distinct 
questions,  one  of  them  a question  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science,  and  the  other  a question  of  literary  history. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  structure 
of  the  honeycomb  is  rightly  explained  by  the  operation  of 
mechanical  laws.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  ask  who 
are  the  writers  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  offer  us  this 
explanation.  Of  course,  if  once  the  first  question  is  answered 
in  the  negative,  if  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experiment 
plainly  show  that  no  such  mechanical  laws  can  possibly 
explain  this  situation,  no  weight  of  authority  can  be  of  any 
avail  against  this.  Still,  even  on  this  hypothesis,  the  second 
question  is  well  worth  asking.  For  the  name  and  character 
of  the  advocates  of  this  mechanical  theory  may,  at  any  rate, 
suffice  to  show  that  their  opinion  was  apparently  compatible 
with  a patient  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  was 
in  no  wise  affected  by  any  modern  agnostic  tendency  to 
confuse  instinct  and  reason. 


As  the  literary  or  historical  question  concerns  us  more 
nearly  than  the  other,  it  may  be  well  to  take  it  first.  And 
though,  as  we  have  said,  no  authority,  however  high,  can 
decide  a question  of  physical  science,  the  story  of  the  various 
views  of  men  who  had  some  claim  to  speak  as  experts  may 
haply  throw  some  light  on  the  scientific  problem  itself.  As 
we  were  reminded  the  other  day  by  the  passage  we  quoted 
from  Dr.  Sheehan’s  excellent  little  book  on  Apologetics, 
it  was  Reamur  who  first  grasped  the  significance  of  the 
peculiar  angles  of  the  rhombs  composing  the  waxen 
pyranvd.  Knowing  the  wax  was,  so  to  say,  more  expan- 
sive than  honey,  he  conjectured  that  this  angle  must  give 
the  greatest  capacity  with  the  minimum  of  material.  And 
the  mathematicians  showed  that  he  was  right  in  this  con- 
jecture. But,  as  we  felt  when  we  frst  read  this  story,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood’s 
popular  books  on  natural  history,  there  still  seemed  to  be 
something  wanting.  For  the  hexagonal  shape  of  the  cell 
was  part  of  the  hypothesis,  and  so  remained  unexplained. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  further  question  had  been 
treated  in  a very  effective  fashion  by  a disciple  of  Rdamur, 
far  more  famous  than  his  master,  Georges  Louis  Le  Cure, 
Comte  de  Buffcn,  better  known  to  English  readers  as 
Bufton.  His  name,  indeed,  had  become  so  familiar  as  a 
master  in  these  matters  that  Mr.  Sampson  Brass,  wishing 
to  compliment  Quilp  on  his  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
exclaimed  that  he  was  “ Quite  a buffoon  ! ” 


This  brilliant  and  voluminous  writer  on  natural  history 
was  a mathematician  as  well  as  a diligent  student  of  nature. 
And  he  did  good  service  to  mathematical  science  by  his 
French  version  of  Newton’s  epoch-making  treatise  on 
Fluxions.  In  his  treatment  of  this  question  of  “ the  bees’ 
six-sided  cell,”  he  speaks  both  as  a mathematician  and  as 
a curious  observer  of  natural  facts.  For,  not  content  with 
abstract  mathematical  argument,  he  shows  by  observation 
and  experiment  that  round  bodies  of  soft  or  yielding- 
material  naturally  become  hexagonal  when  they  are  massed 
together — e.g.,  a mass  of  congregated  soap-bubbles.  In 
the  same  way,  he  contends,  when  a number  of  bees  are 
working  together  at  the  construction  of  their  cells,  their 
mutually  responsive  pressure  necessarily  makes  those  ceils 
not  cylindrical  tubes,  but  hexagons. 


As  some  critics  seem  to  have  questioned  the  existence  of 
this  alleged  law,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  its  application 
to  this  particular  case,  it  may  be  well  to  support  it  by  a 
brief  and  simple  argument.  Anyone  can  see  for  himself 
that  a round  body  is  flattened  by  pressure  exerted  at  any 
point.  King  George  III  is  said  to  have  wondered  how  the 
apples  got  into  the  dumplings.  But  he  would  hardly  have 
been  so  puzzled  at  finding  the  round  dumpling  flattened 
where  it  pressed  on  the  plate.  It  seems  equally  obvious 
that  uniform  pressure  exerted  at  six  equally  distant  points 
must  needs  make  a rounded  soft  body  hexagonal.  Now 
anyone  who  places  a number  of  coins,  or  round  counters,  of 
the  same  size  together  on  a flat  surface,  will  see  at  once 
that  each  one  of  them  is  necessarily  in  contact  with  six 
others,  which  touch  it  at  six  equally  distant  points.  The 
hard  cash  keeps  its  roundness,  and,  like  the  net,  has  inter- 
stices between  the  intersections.  But  if  the  material  were 
soft  and  yielding,  a little  pressure  would  make  the  coins 
hexagonal. 


It  may  be  well  to  add  that  in  any  case  this  mechanical 
law  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  structure  of  the  honey- 
comb. For  even  if  we  suppose  for  the  moment  that  Buffon 
was  wrong  in  ascribing  the  hexagonal  shape  to  the  direct 
agency  of  this  law,  and  that  the  bees,  guided  by  instinct, 
made  each  cell  hexagonal  at  the  outset,  it  is  at  any  rate 
clear  that  in  any  case  they  could  not  have  made  the  cells 
cylindrical,  since  the  pressure  would  have  given  them  the 
present  shape  in  the  end.  Hence,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  mechanical  law  discovered  by  Buffon,  supposing  that  it 
does  not  have  the  direct  effect  he  ascribed  to  it,  serves  to 
explain  why  the  bees  are  led  by  their  instinct  to  build  in  this 
particular  way. 


But  was  Buffon  mistaken  in  this  matter?  Physical 
science  has  made  many  vast  advances  since  his  day,  and 
many  of  his  doctrines  have  not  been  able  to  hold  then- 
ground.  And  when  we  remember  that  he  put  forward  the 
aforesaid  mechanical  explanation  before  Huber’s  observa- 
tions had  thrown  so  much  welcome  light  on  the  architectural 
methods  of  the  bees,  it  could  scarcely  surprise  us  to  find  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  here.  Dr.  Sheehan,  in  the  passage 
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we  quoted,  referred  us  to  the  article  on  Bees  in  the  “ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  ” (9th  ed.).  And  possibly  some  readers 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  this  reference  may 
have  seen  how  confidently,  if  not  contemptuously,  the  writer 
of  that  article  dismisses  Buffon’s  theory,  which,  as  he  con- 
siders, is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  observed  facts  and  the 
way  the  bees  go  to  work.  But,  for  all  his  confidence,  he  has 
hardly  said  the  last  word  on  the  matter.  And  some  later 
investigators  have  come  back  to  Buffon’s  explanation. 


This  return  to  the  views  of  the  great  French  naturalist 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  Darwin  had  already 
intervened  with  his  historical  method,  his  comparison  of  the 
workmanship  of  different  kinds  of  bees,  and  his  explanation 
of  the  progressive  improvement  by  his  master  key  of 
“natural  selection.”  His  interesting  pages  on  this  subject 
did  not  occur  to  us  when  we  were  writing  on  Rdamur  and 
Konig  the  other  day ; for  it  is  a good  many  years  since  we 
read  “The  Origin  of  Species.”  But  Professor  Thompson, 
in  his  judicious  survey  of  these  controversies  in  “ Chambers’ 
Encyclopaedia  ” (1908),  after  a just  appreciation  of  Darwin's 
work,  seems  disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
more  recent  investigations  of  Muellenhof,  who  has  revived 
the  view  of  Buffon.  And,  for  our  part,  we  feel  that  some  of 
Darwin’s  facts  and  experiments  lend  more  support  to 
Buffon’s  view  than  to  his  own  hypothesis. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a satisfaction  to  find  recent  writers 
doing  justice  to  the  good  work  done  by  masters  of  an  earlier 
generation.  But  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  eighteenth- 
century  natural  history  should  still  have  its  value  here,  when 
the  same  can  be  said  of  more  ancient  classics  dealing  with 
the  ways  of  bees.  Pliny’s  pages  on  this  subject  contain  some 
strange  mistakes,  but  they  bear  unmistakable  proof  of 
curious  and  patient  observation  of  facts,  and  some  of  his 
discriminating  terms  survive  in  works  of  modern  science. 
Something  may  still  be  learnt,  moreover,  from  Virgil’s 
“ Fourth  Georgic,”  a poem  which  serves  to  recall  Dryden’s 
graceful  compliment  to  Addison.  For  when  the  younger 
poet  published  his  version,  the  old  poet  generously  said  that 
after  this  “ my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving.” 

W.  H.  K. 


OUR  TEACHING  ORDERS  AND  SOCIAL  STUDY. 


Conference  in  London. 

Tho  gh  inaugurated  in  quite  a modest  way,  a movement 
has  now  definitely  commenced  within  the  Catholic  Church 
which  has  immense  possibilities.  At  a conference  held 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Assumption,  Kensington  Square, 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  16,  a gathering  of  nuns, 
numbering  about  one  hundred,  representative  of  all  the 
religious  teaching  communities  in  the  London  district, 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  social  questions  on  distinctively 
Catholic  lines  into  our  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
country  ; and  urged,  in  order  to  further  that  object,  that 
study  circles  for  nun  teachers  be  immediately  formed  in 
the  London  area  wherever  practicable  ; and  that,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted,  similar  circles  for  the  study 
of  apologetics  should  also  be  formed.  And  not  only  did 
this  motion  have  the  support  of  the  meeting,  but  letters 
were  read  from  eminent  priests  and  laity  who  heartily 
endorsed  it,  and  wished  G-od-speed  to  its  achievement. 
The  principle,  put  into  execution,  will  mean  a great  change 
in  our  Convent  schools.  Briefly,  the  idea  is  to  cultivate 
the  social  sense,  and  the  creation  in  the  schoolroom  of 
a public  opinion  which  will  have  learnt  among  its  elementary 
lessons  that  social  injustice  and  oppression  are  sinful  and 
not  to  be  acquiesced  in  or  tolerated. 

The  Discussion. 

Fr.  Perceval,  M.A.,  wdio  presided,  said  it  was  up  to 
the  teaching  nuns  to  carry  the  proposition  through.  The 
full  force  of  such  a movement  could  not  possibly  be  felt 
for  some  considerable  time  ; possibly  not  in  their  own 
generation.  If  would  be  necessary  first  to  overcome  many 
prejudices,  and  to  create  new  traditions  in  our  Catholic 
schools.  But  once  these  traditions  were  created  and 
fostered,  there  was  really  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  good 
that  might  come  out  of  it.  Fie,  therefore,  invited  the 
teaching  nuns  to  help  the  great  cause  of  God’s  Church  in 
this  country  in  the  tremendous  responsibilities  that  lay 
before  it  in  the  future.  First,  they  must  equip  themselves, 
and  then,  through  them,  the  children  under  their  care. 
The  world  lay  about  us  in  ruins,  and  the  only  thing  that 


could  save  it  was  reconstruction  on  distinctively  Catholic 
lines.  The  motto  of  the  Church  to-day  must  surely  be 
the  motto  that  was  given  by  our  Holy  Father  Pius  X — 
“ to  restore  all  tilings  in  Christ.”  The  nun’s  part  in  this 
(humanly  spealdng)  impossible  task  was  a great  and  noble 
one.  It  was  nothing  less  than  to  make  England  Catholic 
through  her  women,  and  to  attempt  that  with  any  success 
they  must  tackle  the  thing  at  its  source,  and  get  at  the 
Catholic  girl.  In  order  to  do  that  effectively  the  nuns 
must  be  abreast  of  the  movements  of  to-day  ; and  in 
other  ways,  of  course,  they  must  wield  that  sympathetic, 
broad-minded,  and  tolerant  influence  over  the  children 
which  the  Catholic  public  had  a right  to  expect  of  them. 
They  bad  to  face  the  fact  that  the  girl  of  the  present, 
and  presumably  more  so  still  the  girl  of  the  future,  was 
no  longer  that  delicately-nurtured,  sheltered  plant  which 
so  many  in  the  past  had  admired.  Unless  they  could 
keep  pace  with  the  ideas  of  the  modern  girl  their  power 
for  good  over  her  would  be  diminished  or  even  destroyed. 

Fr.  Anselm  Parker  said  that  in  the  education  of 
children,  the  after-life  should  be  looked  to.  The  scholars 
of  to-day  were  entirely  different  from  the  preceding 
generation.  In  every  school  there  was  a certain  number 
of  the  modern  girl  who  was  inclined  by  temperament 
if  not  to  be  up  against  authority,  at  least  could  not  merely 
accept  without  question  all  she  was  told.  In  dealing 
with  such  it  was  necessary  to  give  her  a rational  basis 
for  every  injunction,  and  in  urging  obedience  to  point 
out  the  part  in  divine  providence  which  obedience  played. 
Let  the  girls  understand  that  they  have  a great  Christian 
legacy,  not  only  in  matters  of  religion,  but  of  responsibility 
to  God  to  use  their  good  influence  to  spread  His  Kingdom 
on  earth.  It  was  far  better  that  their  minds  should  be 
opened  to  the  difficulties  of  life — poor  houses,  wretched 
slums,  people  who  get  drunk — whilst  they  were  in  the 
shelter  of  a convent,  than  that  the  revelation  should 
come  to  them  as  a shock  through  persons  perhaps  not 
seriously  disposed.  It  was  the  approach  to  these  questions 
which  was  the  important  point. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Keating,  S.J.,  proposed  the  motion 
already  referred  to.  Their  scheme,  he  said,  would  work 
a wonderful  reformation  in  the  land.  Zeal  and  knowledge 
must  be  combined  in  order  that  social  work  might  be 
effective.  Most  of  the  older  generation  had  only  recently 
wakened  up  to  the  knowledge  of  social  subjects,  but  they 
realised  what  things  there  were  in  the  world  that  needed 
reformation,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  leave  behind 
tradition.  The  war  had  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  must  reform  or  perish.  In  order  to  prevent 
revolution,  reformation  was  necessary.  They  must  get 
out  of  their  minds  the  idea  that  social  systems  were 
sacrosanct  and  not  to  be  tampered  with.  They  must  be 
fully  informed  as  to  the  diseases  of  the  life  and  the  remedies, 
and  rebaptise  the  civilisation  in  which  they  lived. 

Dr.  Downey,  in  seconding,  urged  the  study  of  apolo- 
getics. Mrs.  N.  M.  Crawford  and  Miss  Streeter  also  gave 
helpful  addresses. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  subsequently 
an  informal  discussion  was  entered  into  with  great 
keenness. 

Letters  of  Approval. 

Many  important  letters  were  received  by  the  chairman. 
The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  wrote  : “The  Fisher  Education 
Bill  opens  out  a vista  of  difficulties  for  all  schools,  whether 
nursery,  central,  continuation  or  secondary.  If  we  are 
to  prevent  our  children  coming  into  the  hands  of  non- 
Catholic  teachers,  very  many  of  our  Catholic  teachers 
will  have  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  charge  of  certain 
classes  of  subjects.  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  committed  itself  to  a policy  of  preparing  young  people 
from  the  age  of  14  to  18  for  the  ‘responsibilities  of  life.’ 
This  is  almost  certain  to  cut  right  across  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  represented  at  its  best  by  our  convent 
schools.  It  aims  at  greater  freedom  for  the  young, 
belittles  the  ascetic  side  of  Catholic  teaching,  and  advocates 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  the  admixture 
of  the  sexes.  -It  seems,  therefore,  a matter  of  vital 
necessity  that  we  should  take  common  counsel,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  hierarchy  concert  common  measures 


WARNING. — The  renovation  of  furnishings  has  been  so 
neglected  during  the  War,  that  the  pressure  in  the  spring  of  1919 
on  the  Cleaning  trades  dealing  with  curtains,  chintzes,  cretonnes, 
carpets,  etc.,  will  be  excessive  and  the  delay  in  executing  orders 
inevitable.  London  householders  are  urged  to  have  as  much  ot 
this  work  as  possible  done  during  January  and  February,  when 
quick  delivery  can  be  promised.  Such  orders  will  be  advan- 
tageously placed  with  Eastman  & Son,  the  well-known  London 
Cleaners  and  Dyers  (Works,  Acton  Vale,  London,  W.3)  who 
have  branches  in  every  residential  district. 
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to  meet  the  difficulties  ahead  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England.” 

The  Bishop  of  Salford  also  approved  of  the  object  of 
the  Conference,  and  the  Bishop  of  Northampton,  who 
wrote  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject 
by  articles  in  The  Tablet,  cited  similar  classes  in  America, 
which  had  been  productive  of  good  results.  Mgr.  Canon 
Parkinson  said  that  the  programme  of  the  Labour  Party 
which  was  the  only  definite  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  reconstruction  yet  presented  in  England,  had  much 
in  it  of  which  Catholics  would  approve,  and  much  that 
they  would  reject.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  learn 
the  circumstances.  The  present  painful  and  disastrous 
division  between  Catholics  and  Socialists  in  Catholic 
Belgium  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  were  ill- 
informed  and  careless  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes.  That,  he  said,  was  an 
object  lesson  for  Catholic  England.  Canon  Driscoll  wrote 
that  social  questions  must  always  form  an  important  part 
of  Christian  ethics.  Fr.  Keating  stated  “ Catholicism,  as 
the  wearj'’  world  will  certainly  discover,  is  the  only  effective 
antidote  to  Bolshevism,”  adding  “All  real  mental  and 
moral  revolutions  begin  in  the  schoolroom.” 


OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS 

DECEMBER,  1918. 

SENIOR  CANDIDATES. 

I.  honours'  list. 

The  names  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  First  and 
Second  Class,  arranged  in  numerical  order  under  the  several 
centres.  Third  Class  undivided. 

BOYS. 

Xaverian  College,  Manchester  ... 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Manchester 

Total  Honours,  Boys 

GIRLS. 

Leeds,  Ursulines,  Coalville 

Preston,  F.C.J 

Willesden,  J.  and  M. 


— Class — *— n. 

1st  2nd  3rd  Tota 


~ 3 


II.  PASS  LIST. 

GIRLS. 

Birmingham,  Convent  H.T.,  Kidderminster 
Birmingham,  Princethorpe  Priory 
Darlington,  Immaculate  Conception  School 
Ipswich,  J.  and  M.  Convent  ... 

Hackney,  Priory,  Stamford  Hill 
Leeds,  Ursulines,  Coalville  ... 

Preston,  N.D.  Convent,  Blackburn 
Preston,  Convent  H.C.j. 

Southwark,  St.  Joseph’s,  Clapham 
Southwark,  La  Retraite,  Clapham 
Bristol,  St.  Jos.,  Newport 

Cork,  Presentation  C 

Oxford,  C.  of  Mercy,  Abingdon 


— —33 

1st  Div.  2nd  Div.  — ’ 
(under  (over  -2 

19)  age)  f-, 
...  I — 1 

...  I — 1 

...  I — I 

...  I — I 

I — I 

...  I — I 

...  I — i 

...  I — I 

...  I — 1 

...  I — I 

...  I T 

...  I I 

...  I I 


Total  Senior  Pass  (Girls) 


...  10  3 13 


JUNIOR  CANDIDATES. 

I.  HONOURS  LIST. 

First  and  Second  Class,  none. 

Third  Class. — Birmingham,  Convent  O.L.  of  Compassion,  1 ; 
Southwark,  Ursulines,  Thornton  Heath,  1 ; St.  Kitts,  1.  Total 
Honours  (girls),  3. 


II.  PASS  LIST. 

Birmingham,  St.  John’s  C.,  Moseley,  x;  Doon,  Convent  S.,  4; 
Leeds,  C.  of  Mercy,  Clifford,  2 ; Oxford,  St.  John’s  Priory,  Ban- 
bury, 1 ; Southwark,  Holy  Cross  C.,  Wimbledon,  1 ; Thornton 
Heath,  Ursuline  C.,  1 ; St.  Kitts,  Convent,  2.  Over  age:  Doon, 
Convent,  3;  St.  Kitts,  1.  Total  Pass  (girls),  16. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours. — Third  Class.— (Boys)  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Hong 
Kong,  1 ; (Girls)  St.  Kitts  Convent,  2.  Total,  3. 

Pass.— (Boys)  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Hong  Kong,  19:  (Girls)  St. 
John’s  Convent,  Moseley,  1 ; Consett,  Brooms  S.  Leadgate,  3 ; 
Abbey  Wood,  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  2;  Ursulines,  Thornton  Heath, 
1 ; Brockley,  Servite  C.,  1 ; Hong  Kong,  French  C.,  4;  St.  Kitts 
Convent,  1 ; Doon,  Convent  S.,  4.  Total,  36. 


The  late  Father  J.  F.  Downe3  was  buried,  not  in  Kensal  Green, 
but  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  St.  Thomas’,  Fulham. 


MEUOR  STREET  S PRESENT  AIM 


“ Bishop’s  House, 
St.  George’s  Ed., 
Southwark,  S.E.l, 
30th  December, 
1 91 8.  — Received 
o£  the  Rev.  Thus. 
Ryan  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred 
pounds  (£800)  in 
reduction  of 
Melior  Street 
capital  debt.— F. 
H.  NORTHCOTE.” 


COW**- 


#Yb 


This  was  the  position  at  Melior  Street  at  the  end  of  1918 — a 
comfortable  position  in  contrast  with  the  position  at  the  end  of 
1917,  when  the  debt  stood  at  the  awful  figure  of  £4,340. 

What  will  the  position  be  on  Lady  Day,  March  23th  next? 
I have  fixed  upon  that  day  for  my  next  financial  visit  to  the 
Bishop's  house.  How  much  of  the  remaining  £1,000  shall  I be 

able  to  pay'  off  on  that  day  ? 

I am  aiming  at  £500.  Since  my  visit — documented  at  top  of 
this  appeal — on  December  30th  a total  of  £127  has  reached  me. 
I have  that  amount  in  hand,  and  I calculate  that  my  poor  people 
themselves,  who,  under  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the  hearty, 
generous,  hope-inspiring  co-operation  of  so  many  readers  of 
The  Tablet,  contributed  last  year  no  less  than  £500  towards 

the  reduction  of  the  debt 

I know  that  I am  addressing  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
and  exceptionally  critical  audience,  and  so  I interpolate, 
in  Demosthenian  fashion,  a confirmatory  document  or 
declaration.  In  the  course  of  the  congratulatory 
address  which  he  delivered  at  Melior  Street  on 
January  12th — it  was  given  at  fair  length  in  last  week’s 
Tablet — the  Bishop  of  Southwark  said: — “It  was  a 
magnificent  effort.  I did  not  think  such  a result  to  be 
possible  in  so  short  a time.  I am  particularly  delighted 
with  your  own  generosity  and  self-sacrifice.  In  your 
poverty  not  only  have  you  in  the  past  year  maintained 
the  mission,  the  church,  and  the  school,  but  you  have 
actually  subscribed  no  less  than  £300  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt!”  (N.B. — The  Melior  Street 
congregation  consists,  as  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  has 
testified,  of  “unskilled  hand-workers.”) 

I calculate  that  the  poor  people  of  Melior  Street  will,  between 
now  and  Lady  Day,  raise  amongst  themselves— by  means  of  the 
Sunday  door  to  door  collections  to  -which  every  Catholic  house  in 
the  dist’ict  contributes  joyfully,  threepenny  concerts,  and  a sale 
of  needlework  and  old  clothes  — fifty  pounds  or  thereabouts. 
So  I may  say  that  I have  £177  already  towards  the  £500.  This 
leaves  £323  to  be  looked  for.  £323  is  not  a large  sum.  A little 
good  will,  a little  common  sense,  and  a little  practical  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  readers  of  The  Tablet  would  make  a very 
short  job  of  it.  320  readers  sympathising  to  the  extent  of  a 
pound,  640  to  the  extent  of  ten  shillings,  or  1,280  to  the  extent 
of  five  shillings— that  is  all  that  is  needed.  Help  your  poor, 
long-burdened  brethren  in  the  slums  of  Melior  Street  by  co- 
operating with  them  and  with  other  readers  of  The  Tablet  to  the 
extent  of  one  of  these  moderate  su  ns,  good  reader.  Address, 

FATHER  RYAN,  MELIOR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E.l. 

Mass  every  Friday  for  co-opei  ators.  for  whom,  also,  and  for  whose  intentions 
the  little  hearts  and  hands  ot  7 >o innocent  children  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  twice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  

CARDINAL  BOURNE : — “I  know  well  the  constant  anxiety  w!  ich  the  heavy 

burden  of  debt  attaching  to  Melior  Street  has  caused I congratulate  you 

on  the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  your 
Bishop,  you  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burden.  I beg  God  to  bless  your 
efforts  in  every  wav.” 

MGR.  PROVOST  BROWN,  V.G. Surely  God  will  move  the  hearts  o 
people  more  fortunately  placed  in  life  to  aid  the  clergy  and  the  congregation  in 
clearing  off  the  burden  of  debt  still  remainin'*.” 


Hil 

I gladly  join  yout  circle  of 
sympathisers , and  enclose  a 

co-operating  donation  of 

Name  and  Address 

;|jf4 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN 
” 1 feel  sure  there  are  not  a few  devotees 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  who  would  gt.dly 
aid  you  at  this  season,  if  only  they 
knew  of  your  urgent  need  of  help.” 

\ 
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GILLETTE 

JOHNSTON 

EXHIBITION  MEDALISTS 
Makers  oF 

CHURCH  &TOWER 
CLOCKS.BELLS  & 
CARILLONS 

Since  1S44 
Orders  can  be  placed 


GILLETT  & JOHNSTON 

CROYDON 


BTRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines ; each  additional  line , Two  Shillings 


DEATHS. 

ARBUTHNOTT. — On  the  nth  Januarj',  at  Torbay  Mount,  Paignton, 
S.  Devon,  Louisa  Curzon  Arbutlinott,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Honble. 
D.  Arbuthnott  aged  64  fortified  with  the  rites  of  the  Church.  R.I.P. 

LOUGHNAN.— On  the  :6th  January,  at  37,  De  Vere  Gardens,  Beatrice, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loughnan,  fortified  with  all  the 
rites  of  Holy  Church.  R.I.P. 

SCROPE.—  On  the  20th  Januarj’,  at  15,  Belmont,  Bath,  Emily  Jane,  widow 
of  the  late  Simon  Thomas  Scrope,  ot  Danbv,  and  daughter  of  Robert  Berkeley, 
of  Spetchley,  in  her  87th  year.  Funeral  at  Ulshaw,  on  Friday,  the  24th  January, 
at  11  a.m.  R.I.P.  No  flowers  by  request 

VVRATISLAW — Died  suddenly  on  the  nth  January,  at  Onley,  near  Rughj’, 
Count  Wenzel  Wratislatv,  aged  40  years,  fortified  by  all  the  rites  ol  the  Church. 
R.I  P 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 


CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUlf  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W, 
CUNDAY,  26th  January,  1919. — Preachers:  12  noon, 
' ' Father  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J.  ; 4p.m..  Father  DONNELLY,  S.J. 
Wednesday,  January  29th,  8.30  o m , Father  S I AXISLAUS  ST,  JOHN,  S.J. 
Friday.  January  31st  3.30  p.m  . Father  CON’SIDIN  E,  S.J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required  ; 
£2,000  already  codected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


'{TJ  r* ft  /in  <? til r> t’jft! U 1,1  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  S.nd  for  B.  ok 
WlUL  G/IZUMiUi  No  j Exc  urive  designs  submit  ed,  Chu’  ci 

Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBO  UN  li  & CO.  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engav.rs.  27.  Eastcas  le  Sire  t Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Gams  : “ O cr  .f'.  Wesdo.  Lond  > Established  1874. 


CDemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER.  VITiE. 

,’J~'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,"  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

Goldsmiths  & Si  wen.  smi tms 
Company  LT? 


Gc&srnitFs  fibLaineelx  QS* tfJSi 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Statneb  iSlaae, 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  Acting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Do.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors,  Carvers , Metal 
Workers , and  Artists  for 
All  Church  Work. 

SUNNINGEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


CANDLEMAS 


FRANCIS  TUCKER  & CO.  Ltd.  beg 
leave  to  impress  on  all  their 
patrons  the  necessity  of  placing 
their  orders  for 

GENUINE  BEESWAX 

AND  OTHER 

CHURCH  CANDLES 

as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  to  ensure  delivery., 


Candlemas  orders  given  in  advance 
will  be  booked  as  from 
2nd  February  next  for  discount. 


FRANCIS  TUCKER  & Co.  Lw. 

THE  MANUFACTORY,  PUTNEY,!  * mum  CS  III 
or  31,  Ashley  Place,  Westminster,  I t-OSYliUn,  o. 

or  08,  Kighfield  Street,  Liverpool. 


■ 


■ 
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THE  NEW  DIOCESE  OF 
' BRENTWOOD. 

Every  beginning'  needs  a helping  hand.  Help  to  develop 
the  youngest  Diocese  in  England  by  sending  the  cost  of  even 
one  brick,  is.  a brick,  to  build 


Only  a tin 
Church  after 
21  years. 


A Memorial  Church 
to  St.  Joseph 

in  this  poor  Parish  of  Leyton. 
We  have  only  a little  worn-out 
tin  Chapel,  through  which  the 
winter’s  rains  have  free  access. 
As  there  is  already  a School 
debt  of  £2,000,  we  must  rely  on 
outside  help  and  God’s  provi- 
dence. Send  your  mite  to-day 
and  God  will  bless  you  a 
hundredfold. 

The  Bishop  op  Brentwood  writes : — 

” Dear  Father  O' Neill, 

" I am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  yon  are  already  taking  in  hand  the  much 
needed  work  of  building  a new  church  for  your  populous  parish.  I shall  be 
happy  to  contribute  £50  to  the  object,  and  trust  that  the  response  to  your  appeal 
may  be  sufficiently  prompt  and  generous  to  give  you  the  honour  of  completing 

the  first  new  church  in  this  new  diocese.” 

Rev  J.  O'Xeill  C.F.,  France,  writes : — '*  I enclose  £5.  Your  need  is  great. 
You  deserve  success." 

A letter  from  Woodford  Green  : — ” . . . In  my  present  state  of  suspended 
chronic  insolvency,  the  enclosed  10/6  is  my  utmost  limit,  10  bricks  and  6d. 
worth  of  mortar.” 

Holy  Mass  is  said  every  week  for  subscribers,  daily  memento 
and  daily  prayers  of  300  children  and  community  of  nuns. 

All  subscriptions  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Fr.  W.  O’NEILL,  68,  Grange 
Park  Road,  Leyton,  Essex. 


— THE  HOUSE  OF- 

VANHEEMS 

EXCLUSIVELY  CLERICAL  TAILORS 

Note  lmporlante  aox  Ecclesiastiqnes  Beiges, 

fyjESSIEURS  LES  ECCL£SIASTIQUES  retournant  en 
Belgique  sont  avises  que  dans  cette  derniere  Contree  le 
prix  de  toutes  choses  est  exorbitant  et  qu’un  bon  conseil  a leur 
denner  est  de  remplacer  leur  garde-robes  pendant  qu'ils  sont 
encore  en  Angleterre. 

LA  MAISON  VANHEEMS  est  k meme  de  leur  offrir 
toutes  facilites. 

E!!e  a en  stock  tout  article  pour  Ecclesiastiques,  et  si  on  le  desire 
peut  fournir  les  etolfes  pour  cor.fectionner  a I’^tranger, 

La  qua  lit e est  irreprochable  et  les  prix  des  plus  raisonnables. 
Chapeaux  Ecclesiastiques  . . . . S/G 

Cols  do.  (caoutchouc)  1 /- 

Col3-cravates  (rabats)  ..  ..  2/- 

Complet  ecclesiastique  ..  ..  7S/6 

^ Soutanes,  Linge  de  corps,  Bas-chaus- 
£ settes,  Bottsn.es  et  Souliers,  etc. 

47  & 48,  BERNERS  ST.  (“T”L'Dept.),  London,  W.  1 
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Pro  Ecclksia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patrwv. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  OWR^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  January  16,  1919. 

ECCLESIASTICO-POLITICAL. 

,lt  is  safe  to  say  that  The  Tablet  second  article  on  the 
Roman  Question  will  be  read  here  with  as  great  or  even 
greater  interest  than  was  evinced  in  the  first  article  three 
weeks  ago.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  time  to  gather  opinion 
regarding  it,  transport  and  other  difficulties  delaying  the 
delivery  of  The  Tablet  until  this  morning.  Nor  is  there 
anything  special  to  record  in  the  week’s  chronicle  on  this 
or  other  matter  of  ecc’esiastico-political  importance. 


President  Wilson’s  visit  to  the  Vatican  seems  to  have  left 
an  excellent  impression,  though  accounts  of  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  Holy  Father  must  be  received  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  all  eyes  are  now  turned  to  Paris. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

But  the  political  situation  in  Italy  itself  is  in  a turmoil. 
The  trouble  began  with  the  resignation  of  Signor  Bissolati. 
Catholics  have  no  special  affection  for  the  Reformist- 
Socialist  leader  who  has  been  Minister  of  Pensions  in  the 
Orlando  Cabinet  for  over  a year-.  His  attitude  towards 
the  Church  has  always  been  one  of  straight  hostility  ; more 
than  once,  when  he  has  been  roused  by  some  fancied  griev- 
ance, his  language  has  been  far  from  temperate.  It  can 
however,  be  said  on  beha!f  of  Signor  Bissolati  that  if  anti- 
Catholic  and  anti  many  other  things,  he  is  at  least  straight- 
forward. His  resignation  was  an  honest  action.  He 
disagreed  in  toto  with  the  methods  according  to  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  was  being  conducted.  Promises 
of  modification  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  himself 
and  his  political  friends  had  borne  no  fruit  ; he  left  the 
Government  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  associated  with 
its  policy  on  the  eve  of  the  American  President’s  visit  to 
Rome,  and  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  taking  his  place 
with  his  confreres  at  the  Paris  Conference.  It  is  a sign  of 
the  extent  to  which  political  feeling  is  aroused  in  Italy  just 
now  that  he  was  howled  down  at  Milan.  He  is  certainly 
in  a minority,  probably  in  a small  minority,  in  his  view  of 
the  frontier  necessary  or  advisable  for  Italy.  But  it  is 
disconcerting,  nor,  one  imagines,  is  it  likely  to  strengthen 
Sonnino’s  hand  in  Paris,  that  Bissolati  should  not  be  able 
to  get  a hearing.  Catholic  papers  here  are  hostile,  vitupera- 
tive, sarcastic.  He  has  been  no  friend  in  the  past  to 
Catholic  interests,  so  that  is  to  be  expected. 

But  yesterday  there  came  a far  bigger  upset  to  the 
Ministry  than  Bissolati’s  resignation — that  of  the  Treasury- 
Minister,  Signor  Nitti,  one  of  the  three  props,  Orlando- 
Sonnino-Nitti,  on  which  it  rests.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
faced  with  a general  reconstruction  with  twenty-four  hours 
to  do  it  in,  having  promised  to  return  to  Paris  by  to-night’s 
train.  Lightning  actions  sometimes  bear  good  fruit,  and 
it  is  acknowledged  generally  that  more  vigorous  action  is 
needed  in  several  Ministerial  departments  to  deal  with  the 
many  problems  which  the  sudden  ending  of  the  war  has 
made  acute— demobilisation,  food  supply  and  distribution 
and,  above  all,  transport.  New  blood,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bring  new  energy.  One  can  but  wish  Signor  Orlando  luck. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  the  war  and'  peace  policy  of  the 
Government,  but  the  general  political  outlook  is  foggy'. 

MASS  IN  THE  COLOSSEUM. 

Mass  in  the  Colosseum  is  an  unusual  occurrence.  Many 
visitors  pass  round  and  through  it  without  noticing  that 
of  the  many  chapels  which  used  to  exist  there  one  still 
remains,  though  looking  somewhat  gloomy  and  deserted, 
under  one  of  the  old  arches.  But  it  was  not  there  that  the 
Mass  was  celebrated  last  Friday,  but  at  a military  portable 
altar  erected  on  one  of  the  old  pillars  almost  in  the  middle 
01  the  amphitheatre.  The  celebrant  was  a military  chaplain 
and  after  Mass,  having  unvested,  he  spoke  a few  words  on 
the  Christian  glories  of  the  place  and  asked  his  heareis  to 
remember,  after  those  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  Faith  in  the  Colosseum,  all  those  too  who  had  given 
their  lives  for  their  country  in  the  war  now  victoriously 
concluded.  A happy  combination  of  religion  and  patriotism 
the  simple  ceremony,  with  a goodly  muster  of  officers  and 
men  from  four  infantry  regiments,  a machine-gun  company 
and  one  of  the  dare-devil  “ Arditi”  and  with  the  military' 
band  playing  the  Catholic  hymn  of  Rome,  “ Noi  vogliam’ 
Dio  ” at  the  Elevation. 

THE  SACRED  CONGREGATION  OF  RITES. 

The  publication  of  the  Annuario  Ecclesiasttco  is  not 
expected  till  the  end  of  the  month  ; troubles  of  paper, 
printing  and  binding  have  by  no  means  vanished  with  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice.  But  one  interesting  beginning  of 
the  year  publication  has  appeared — that  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  S.  Rites.  Five  “ Ordinary  ” Congre- 
gations will  be  held,  six  “ Preparatory,”  four  “General,” 
two  “ Special  Ordinary,”  and  four  “ Anti-preparatory.” 
Among  the  Causes  before  the  Rites  this  year  axe  these  of 
B.  John  Nepomucen  Neumann  on  April  8,  of  the  Martyis  of 
Uganda  on  July  8 — these  in  Preparatory  Congregations  ; in 
General  Congregations  those  of  Ven.  Louise  de  Morillac  on 
February  11,  on  the  miracles  in  that  of  B.  Joan  of  Arc  on 
March  18,  of  Ven. Madeleine  Fontaine  and  Marie  Clothilde 
Ang£Ie  of  St.  Francis  Borgia  and  Companions,  Ursulines  of 
Valenciennes,  on  June  17.  The  Prefect  of  S.  Rites  now  is 
Cardinal  Vico,  who  was  pro*Prefect  till  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Martinelli . 
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THE  SACRED  COLLEGE. 

One  may  perhaps  anticipate  the  Annuario  with  a glance 
at  the  composition  of  the  Sacred  College  at  the  beginning 
of  1919.  The  losses  during  the  year,  if  not  numerous,  have 
been  heavy.  That  of  Cardinal  Martinelli  removed  a figure 
better  known  some  years  ago  than  recently  since  illness  had 
made  active  work  impossible.  That  of  Cardinal  Farley, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  among  the  “ Pastoral  ” 
Cardinals.  That  of  Cardinal  Serafini,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  Religious  and  with  a wonderful 
record,  Religious,  Pastoral,  Diplomatic  and  in  Curia.  His 
place  as  Prefect  of  Propaganda  is  taken  by  Cardinal  van 
Rossum.  To  these  losses  has  had  to  be  added  recently 
that  of  Cardinal  Tonti,  which  came  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  assassination  of  the  Portuguese  President  by  the 
instigation — all  evidence  seems  to  prove — of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  revolution  which  drove  Mgr.  Tonti  out  of 
Portugal.  There  are  now  60  members  of  the  Sacred  College, 
not  counting  the  two  reserved  in  pectore  at  the  last  Consis- 
tory ; 31  of  them  are  Italian,  29  foreign;  presuming  that 
the  two  in  pectore  are  foreigners,  the  numbers  are  equal. 
The  preponderance  in  Curia,  however,  is  as  marked  as  ever — 
19  Italian  to  5 foreign.  Cardina’s  Merry  del  Val,  van 
Rossum,  Fruhwirth,  Billot  and  Gasquet.  Of  the  foreign 
Cardinals  France  has  8,  Spain  5 Austria-Hungary  (that 
was)  4,  the  British  Empire  4 (England  2,  Ireland  1,  Canada 
1),  the  United  States  2,  Portugal  2,  with  one  each  to  Brazil, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany.  The  last  Consistory  for 
the  creation  of  Cardinals  was  in  December,  1916.  It  is 
thought  that  one  may  be  held  in  May  of  this  year,  but  it 
may  depend  on  how  far  the  settlement  of  things  has 
progressed. 

NOTES. 

As  applications  still  continue  to  come  in,  the  Secretariate 
of  State  repeats  its  official  notice  that  it  is  unable  to  get 
news  of  prisoners  of  war.  In  fact,  the  office  estabished  for 
that  purpose  was  definitely  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Father  Kirwan,  Spiritual  Director  of  the  Beda  College,  left 
for  England  on  Sunday  evening.  His  health  has  been 
anything  but  good  while  in  Rome.  I learn  that  Mgr.  Mann, 
the  Rector,  has  good  hopes  of  being  able  to  find  a suitable 
home  for  the  College  shortly. — Mgr.  Nicotra,  newly 
appointed  Nuncio  to  Belgium,  leaves  Rome  for  Brussels 
to-morrow  evening. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


TOTAL  PROHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — At  a time  when  the  question  of  the  national  prohibition 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  in  the  air,  or  perhaps  one  should  say 
coming  across  the  water,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
a few  reasons  which  may  give  Catholics  pause  before  they 
embark  upon  such  a crusade.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
prohibition  may  not  possibly  be  expedient,  but  I cannot  but 
think  it  a matter  of  regret  if  it  be  so.  My  reasons  are  mainly 
founded  upon  Holy  Scripture  ; but  there  appeared  last  year 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Central  Control 
Board  (Liquor  Traffic),  entitled  "Alcohol:  its  Action  on  the 
Human  Organism,”  which  appears  in  the  main  to  bear  out 
some  of  the  conclusions  which  would  seem  most  agreeable 
a priori  upon  Biblical  grounds.  I am  far  from  pretending  to 
be  able  to  control  such  a report,  but  it  seems  to  be  about  the 
most  reliable  document  that  we  are  likely  to  have  on  the  point, 
and  alcohol  comes  fairly  well  out  of  the  investigation.  It  is 
allowed,  with  certain  qualifications,  to  have  a food  value 
(pp.  23-28),  and  its  cheering  effect  is  explained  as  a blunting 
of  self-criticism  (pp.  32-33).  Further,  “ the  agreeable  effects 
which  the  majority  of  people  experience  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  can  be  produced  by  doses  of  alcohol — 
moderate  in  quantity  and  taken  in  adequate  dilution  and  at 
sufficient  intervals — which  will  not,  in  normally  constituted 
persons,  be  attended  with  appreciable  risk  to  physical  or  mental 
health  ” (p.  132).  And,  again,  " the  temperate  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors  in  accordance  with  these  rules  of  practice 
may  be  considered  to  be  physiologically  harmless  in  the  case 
of  the  large  majority  of  normal  adults  ; and  this  conclusion, 
it  may  be  added,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  massive  experience 
of  mankind  in  wine-drinking  and  beer-drinking  countries  ” 
(P-  133). 

Turning  to  the  Bible,  we  find  that  the  promise  to  Judah,  after 
the  Messiah,  lies  in  wine  (Gen.  xlix.  11),  which  rejoices  the 
heart  (Eccles.  xl.  20),  though  its  dangers  are  recognised,  so 
that,  for  example,  priests  are  forbidden  to  drink  it  when  they 
enter  the  tabernacle  (Levit.  x.  9).  Total  abstinence  is  a form 
of  ascetic  consecration  (Numb.  vi.  3)  practised  by  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  15),  but  Our  Lord  came  eating  and  drinking  (Matt.  x. 
19),  and,  indeed,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  produced 
towards  the  end  of  the  banquet  (John  ii,  10)  such  a large 
quantity  of  wine  (John  ii,  6 : probably  over  100  gallons)  tha 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  some  was  meant  to  be  stored. 


But  by  far  the  most  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  does  not  allow  any  priest  to  be  a total 
abstainer  ; there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  that.  But  just  as  the 
outward  sign  of  Baptism  is  washing,  signifying  the  spiritual 
washing  of  the  soul,  so  the  outward  sign  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
is  the  sign  of  food,  of  daily  food,  signifying  the  feeding  of  the 
soul.  Our  Lord  took  the  ordinary  food  and  drink  in  use  in 
Palestine  and  elsewhere,  and  that  precisely  because  it  was  the 
ordinary  food  and  drink,  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  so  considered 
that  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  is  understood.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  a little  unfortunate  if  the  daily  use  which  explains 
the  Sacrament  is  to  be  wholly  banned.  Perhaps  I may 
emphasise  this  point  by  alluding  to  the  “ unfermented  wine  ” 
largely  used  by  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists ; the  exact 
method  of  preparation  I do  not  know,  but  it  is  recognised  and 
welcomed  as  a temperance  drink,  and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  not  valid  matter  for  consecration. 

' One  more  point.  St.  Paul  bids  Timothy  “ use  a little  wine 
for  thy  stomach’s  sake,  and  thy  frequent  infirmities  ” (I  Tim.  v. 
23).  Now  the  Biblical  Commission  has  laid  it  down,  as  explained 
in  The  Tablet  of  October  9,  1915,  that  " all  that  the  sacred 
writer  asserts,  declares  or  implies,  must  be  held  asserted, 
declared  or  implied  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  And  what  St.  Paul 
here  implies  is  sufficiently  plain  ; “ change  your  doctor  ” cannot 
be  the  last  word  in  the  matter. 

The  question  of  expediency  in  particular  circumstances  I do 
not  wish  to  discuss  at  large  ; enough  to  say  that  the  working 
classes  seem  restless  enough  already  ! — • 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  Lattey,  S.J. 

St.  Beuno’s,  January  21. 


THE  EDUCATION  ACT  AND  CIRCULAR  1074. 

• Sir, — The  letter  from  your  correspondent  J.  Thompson,  in  your 
issue  of  January  11,  is  difficult  to  understand.  He  writes  in  a 
quasi-authoritative  fashion,  but  he  is  either  grievously  misin- 
formed or  he  is  extremely  credulous.  Section  7 (1)  of  the  Act  of 
1902  is  still  unrepealed,  and  it  provides  that  “ the  local  education 
authority  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary 
schools  within  their  area  which  are  necessary.”  The  Board  of 
Education  decides  whether  a school  is  necessary  or  not  (Section  9), 
consequently  the  fears  of  your  correspondent  seem  groundless.  Is 
he  aware  also  that  the  managers  of  ncn-provided  schools  have  not 
received  any  Government  grants  since  1903?  These  have  been  paid 
to  the  authority,  and  the  statutory  right  to  them  depended  upon 
maintenance  by  the  local  authority.  Circular  1074  and  Section  44 
affect  in  no  way  the  position  of  Catholic  or  other  schools.  The 
statutory  grants  are  abolished,  but  they  constituted  a relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  grants  payable  in  respect  of  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  These  grants  are  now  rep’aced  by  a block  grant, 
which  is  all  to  the  good  of  the  schools.  Of  the  system  of  which  your 
correspondent  seems  enamoured,  the  Times  educational  Supple- 
ment for  March  8,  1917,  said  that  “ the  whole  of  this  method  of 
finance  should  be  swept  away.  It  is  expensive,  and  incompre- 
hensible except  to  a mathematician  with  a knowledge  of  the 
educational  administration  during  the  nineteenth  century  ; and  it 
is  a clog  on  advance  and  unification.”  Also  the  same  leading 
article  maintains  that  “ the  present  system  of  grants  [i.e.,  the 
statutory  grants]  allows  l’tt'.e  for  initiative  ; it  binds  the  hands  of 
the  Board  and  of  local  authorities ; it  freezes  education  at  the 
source.”  Catholic  schools  are  unaffected  by  the  change,  and  the 
fatal  date,  March  31,  will  come  and  go  without  bringing  about 
their  sudden  decease.  Your  correspondent  has  happened  upon  a 
mare’s  nest. 

Yours,  &c., 

X.  Y. 


THE  STYLES  AND  TITLES  . OF  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAINS. 


■ Sir, — One  reads  quite  frequently  nowadays  in  tue  Catholic  Press 
that  functions  have  been  graced  by  the  presence  of  (the  names  are 
fictitious)  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Rev.  Robin  Yeene,  Major  the  Rev. 
K.  I.  Locke,  Captain  the  Rev.  B.  R.  E.  Keene,  &c. 

May  I submit,  with  diffidence,  using  the  words  in  another  con- 
nection of  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Directory,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  “ arbiter  elegantiarum  ” in  this  matter,  that  such 
styles  and  titles  ‘‘are  not  in  .conformity  with  the  best  usage,” 
Catholic  or  civil? 

In  the  Directory  Father  Yeene  appears  as  the  Rev.  Robin 
Yeene,  C.F.,  tout  court,  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  Catholic, 
soldier  or  otherwise,  would  ever  address  him  as  Lieut.-Colonel 
on  the  field  or  off  it;  at  least,  “ Bless  me,'  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
for  I have  sinned,”  would  be  something  new  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  would  certainly  be  “ offensive  ” to  the  “ piis 
auribus  ” of  the  good  Father  Robin  himself. 

In  the  Army  Lists,  as  given  in  the  secular  Press,  Father  Locke's 
style  and  title  on  appointment,  honours,  dispatches,  &c. , is  the 
Rev.  K.  I.  Locke  (Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  3rd  class),  so  there  is 
no  civil  warrant  for  Major  the  Rev.  K.  I.  Locke. 


JOHN  HARDMAN  & CO., 


NEWHALL  HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


199,  PICCADILLY 
LONDON,  W.  I. 


JOHN  T.  HARDMAN. 
DUNSTAN  J.  POWELL. 
ELPHEGE  J.  P1PPET. 


StalneD  ©lass, 

Gburcb  decoration, 
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To  their  Superiors  the  valiant  chaplains  are  “ Reverendi 
Domini  “ Fathers”  to  their  people.  In  the  immediate  future 
it  may  be  sought  to  call  them  “comrades”  or  “ O.B.E.’s.” 
Meantime  let  us  “guard  the  deposit.”  Nihil  innovelur  . . . Stat 
Crus  dum  volvitur  orbis. 

Yours,  &c., 

B.  P.  Murphy. 

Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Chiswick,  W.  4, 

January  21,  1919. 


THE  ROMAN  QUESTION, 

Sir, — From  the  transference  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Temporal  Power  the 
Pope  was  the  most  important  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  per- 
sonage within  his  own  see.  This  circumstance  was  felt  to  be  the 
best  possible  guarantee  for  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff ; but  even  yet  the  Popes  were  at  times  subjected 
to  pressure  by  secular  rulers.  You  now  ask  the  Pope  to  renounce 
what  centuries  of  experience  have  shown  to  be  a more  or  less 
effective  safeguard  against  outside  interference.  The  consequences 
of  such  a step  should  be  most  carefully  weighed.  The  status  of 
the  Pope  in  the  city  of  Rome  after  the  renunciation  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power  would  be  a curious  one.  He  could  only  pay  a public 
visit  to  one  of  the  Roman  churches  or  assist  at  any  other  such 
function  by  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Italian  Government, 
which  might  grant  or  refuse  the  necessary  police  protection  at  its 
pleasure.  If  he  were  to  leave  the  Vatican  without  being  assured 
of  this  protection  his  life  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  Anticlerical 
fanatic  who  m'ght  feel  disposed  to  take  it.  The  participation  of 
the  Pope  at  any  public  function  in  the  city  of  Rome  would  most 
likely  involve  as  great  a strain  upon  the  police  of  that  city  as  was 
placed  upon  the  Parisian  police  force  when  a visit  was  paid  to 
the  French  capital  by  the  Tsar  of  Russia  or  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  Roman  police  would  very  soon  get  tired  of  this,  and  would 
resent  frequent  public  appearances  of  the  Pope.  Thus  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  would,  alone  among  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  be  com- 
pelled to  have  his  arrangements  subjected  to  the  approval  of  the 
civil  power  in  a manner  which  might  shortly  become  intolerable. 
But  there  is  an  even  graver  danger  than  this.  When  once  a 
rapprochement  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  Government 
was  reached,  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Pope  would  become 
a matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  latter,  and  it  would  be 
under  a very  grave  temptation  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  future 
conclaves  by  various  indirect  means  (which  might  gradually  grow 
bolder  and  more  open),  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  its  own 
nominee.  So  long  as  the  Pope  remains  the  “ prisoner  of  the 
Vatican  ” his  personality  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  to  the 
statesmen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but  when  once  he 
begins  to  make  public  appearances  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
the  situation  will  be  very  different.  The  Pope  might,  of  course, 
expressly  bind  himself  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the  city,  but  in 
doing  this  the  ruler  of  the  greatest  of  all  sees  would  be  placing 
upon  his  freedom  an  intolerable  restriction.  Doubtless  many 
devices,  equally  efficacious  in  theory,  for  settling  the  “ Roman 
Question  ” might  be  set  down  upon  paper,  but  it  is  vital  that 
we  should  look  not  merely  to  the  present,  but  to  various  hypo- 
thetical situations  which  may  arise  in  the  future.  Surely  the 
present  is  not  a time  for  jumping  at  premature  solutions.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  scheme  will 
reach  fruition ; it  is  equally  uncertain  whether  the  present  Italian 
dynasty  will  survive,  or  whether  it  will  not  rather  at  an  early 
date  give  place  to  a republic.  The  outlook  of  the  English  Catholic 
community  towards  the  “ Roman  Question  ” is  at  present  some- 
what warped.  Like  the  Catholic  communities  in  France  and 
Germany,  it  has  during  the  war  become  infected  with  the  bacillus 
of  Chauvinism,  and  there  has  been  widespread  disappointment 
because  Benedict  XV’s  attitude  towards  the  struggle  has  not  been 
that  of  a British  jingo.  When  English  Catholics  have  made  an 
effectual  recovery  from  the  disease  from  which  they  have  been 
suffering  they  will  be  able  to  take  a more  balanced  outlook  upon 
the  problem  of  the  future  status  of  the  Papacy. 

Yours,  &c. , 

Humphrey  Johnson. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  January  21. 


ST.  ETHELDREDA’S,  ELY  PLACE. 


r Sir, — la  connection  with  Mr.  Philip  Johnston’s  lecture  on 
St.  Etheldreda’s,  I may  say  that  I knew  the  church  when  it 
was  still  a Protestant  place  of  worship,  and  before  any  alterations 
were  made.  There  were  two  doors  at  the  east  end  leading 
from  the  street  to  the  church.  The  communion  table  stood 
between  them.  The  south-west  door  was  blocked  by  the 
gallery.  The  south-west  door  of  the  crypt  was  in  use.  There 
were  two  recesses  at  the  east  end  of  the  crypt,  like  those  at  the 
west  end.  An  Italian  Superior  paid  his  first  visit  to  England 
at  that  time.  He  wished  to  have  a door  from  the  street  into 
the  crypt.  The  present  doorway  was  then  made.  The  altars 
from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Family  were,  in  consequence, 
placed  at  the  west  end.  Many  disliked  the  lowering  of  the 
floor  of  the  crypt,  and  the  substitution  of  modern  stone  for  the 
ancient  wood  pillars. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Bute  and  other  antiquaries  objected  to 
a stone  altar  in  the  upper  church.  Those  who  held  that  the 
building  had  never  been  a chapel  but  was  the  ancient  banqueting 
hall  of  the  palace,  assigned  another  use  to  the  crypt,  and 
especially  to  its  recesses.  One  great  argument  that  the  building 
had  been  a chapel  was  removed  when  the  sedilia  in  the  upper 
church  were  destroyed  to  make  a door  into  the  priest’s  house. 
Yours  faithfully. 


Senex, 


Farris's  Altar  Candles 


GUARANTEED  GENUINE  AIR-BLEACHED  BEESWAX. 

VEGETABLE  WAX,  VOTSVE,  ETC. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  CANDLES 
AND  THE  MOST  VARIED  SELECTION  OF 
SIZES  and!  KINDS  in  the  CITY  OF  LONDON 

Volioe  Candles 

IN  ALL  SIZES. 

Any  quantity  immediately  dispatched. 

CANDLEMAS  ORDERS 

Charles  Farris  will  be  pleased  to  quote 
present  lowest  prices. 


Farris’s  Ultar  Wine 

“ The  Pure  Juice  of  the  Grape.” 
SPECIALLY  IMPORTED  BY  CHARLES  FARRIS, 
36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

MEDIUM  DRY  or  MEDIUM  RICH. 

Pll  A9  A MITE  Signed  and  sealed  by  the  Arohbishop  in 
UUMflMIl  ILL  whose  Diocese  the  Vineyards  are  situated. 


for  Sanctuarp  Camps. 

A Pure  Vegetable  Oil* 

Treble  Refined. 

10/6  pet1  Gallon. 

Ordinary  Vegetable  011,  8/6  and  9/6  per  Gallon. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Floating  Wicks,  also  5 and  8-day  long  Wloka  of 
every  aize  and  kind. 


TREBLE  REFINED"  WATER-WHITE  OIL 
“NO  SMELL,”  “NO  SMOKE,”  AND  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 
(Used  exactly  as  ordinary  paraffin.) 

GIVES  A PURE,  SOFT,  and  BRILLIANT  LIGHT 

For  Duplex,  Central  Draught,  and  other  Lamps. 

2/3  per9  Gallon. 

10  Gallons  seat  carriage  paid  in  Drums  with  Brass  Tap. 
The  Drum  is  charged,  but  same  allowed  for  when  returned. 
Also  in  Casks,  containing  about  40  Gallons,  sent  carriage 
paid  and  Cask  free.  A Brass  Tap  is  supplied  and  Cask 
tapped  for  fitting  if  required.  \ 

Cbaries  Farris, 

On  Complete  Cfturef)  Furnisher, 

71,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

WORKS:  HELMET  COURT,  BISHOPSGATE. 

VaiWhoutea  & Stores;  81  & 83,  BISHOPSGATE,  ft  12,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  E.O.  ft. 
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ET  CETERA 

+. 

Mrs.  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  whose  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty  is  reported,  was  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  La 
Primaudaye,  a name  closely  associated  with  Manning’s 
among  the  Tractarian  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
making  of  another  link  with  that  memorable  group  was  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Maria  Margaret  La  Primaudaye  with  the 
Rev.  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  sometime  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  later  life  the  Private  Secretary  of 
a convert  of  a later  generation,  Lord  Ripon.  Among  his 
many  capabilities,  Mr.  Pollen  was  a connoisseur  of  the  arts, 
and  himself  no  mean  executant  with  brush  and  pencil.  Mrs. 
Pollen’s  talents  fitted  her  to  be  the  sharer  of  his  tastes;  she 
is  the  standard  author  on  lace ; and  if  she  painted  no  por- 
traits herself,  she  was  the  happy  inspirer  o*  other  artists 
emulous  to  transfer  to  their  canvases  some  of  her  singular 
beauty  of  figure  and  face.  She  had  besides  a genius  for 
friendship ; and  her  name  lends  its  own  grace  to  the  annals 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  among  others,  and  to  the 
page  of  poets  like  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt.  Mrs.  Pollen  had, 
besides,  a character  almost  unique  as  a “ mother  of  men.” 
Besides  the  devoted  daughter,  who  tended  her  mother’s  later 
years  in  London,  Mrs.  Pollen  had  sons  with  names  notable 
in  various  departments  of  life.  She  gave  Father  John  Pollen 
and  Father  George  Pollen  to  the  Jesuits,  and  Father 
Anthony  Pollen  to  the  Oratorians,  one  to  enrich  historical 
records,  another  to  construct  an  Interest  Table  for  the  Bank 
of  England  and  give  the  family  name  to  a newly  discovered 
fossil,  and  the  third  to  compose  a Mass  of  St.  Cecilia  and 
to  win  his  D.S.C.  as  chaplain  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 
Two  other  sons,  Commander  Francis  Pollen  and  Colonel 
Stephen  Pollen,  have  served  with  distinction  during  the 
war ; while  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen  has  become  easily  the  chief 
authority  in  the  Press  on  all,  even  the  most  technical, 
matters  connected  with  the  Navy. 


The  Military  Cross  is  awarded  as  follows  : — 

The  Rev.  Francis  Stanislaus  du  Moulin  Browne,  Army  Chap. 
Dept.,  attd.  1st  Bn.,  Irish  Gds.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
devotion  to  duty  during  an  attack.  He  went  forward  with  the 
battalion  under  very  heavy  fire,  and  spent  the  whole  day  tending 
wounded  and  helping  stretcher-bearers  to  find  them  under  machine- 
gun  fire.  He  showed  splendid  zeal  and  disregard  of  danger.” 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Nicholson,  Can.  Chapin.  Ser.,  attd.  5th  Can. 
Mtd.  Rif.  Bn.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty. 
Throughout  the  operation,  often  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  he 
showed  the  greatest  indifference  to  danger  in  rendering  first  aid 
and  in  helping  to  carry  the  wounded  to  places  of  safety.  After- 
wards he  personally  superintended  the  burying  of  the  dead.  His 
cheery  demeanour  and  gallant  conduct  were  admirable.” 

Lt.  Norman  Burgan,  1st,  attd.  2/qth,  Gurkha  Rifles  (Meso- 
potamia) : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty. 
This  officer  displayed  great  coolness  in  action,  and  made  several 
excellent  reconnaissances  of  the  fords  over  the  river  under  fire, 
bringing  back  information  which  was  of  the  greatest  value.” 
T./Lt.  Ivan  Burke-Savage,  10th  Bn.,  R.  Dub.  Fus.,  attd.  1st 
Bn.  : — For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  fine  leadership  during  an 
attack.  He  led  two  platoons  with  determined  courage  to  their 
final  objective,  overcoming  several  checks  by  the  skilful  handling 
of  his  men.  Throughout  the  action  he  was  seen  supervising  and 
reorganizing  the  line  under  constant  fire.” 

T./Lt.  Joseph  Andrew  Patrick  Curran,  1st  Bn.,  R.  Marines: 
“ He  led  his  platoon  with  great  courage  and  dash  in  an  attack, 
capturing  a machine-gun  and  dealing  with  its  crew.  When  the 
final  objective  was  reached  his  company  commander  was  killed, 
and  he  took  command  of  the  company  and  consolidated  the 
captured  position  with  considerable  skill.” 

T./Lt.  Martin  George  Hartigan,  3rd  Res.  Regt.  of  Cavalry, 
attd.  13th  Hussars  (Mesopotamia)  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty.  He  took  command  of  his  squadron  after 
his  squadron  leader  had  been  killed  and  his  second-in-command 
wounded,  and  in  a mounted  action  handled  it  with  great  deter- 
mination and  dash  under  fire,  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy.” 
T. /Sec.-Lt.  W.  McCarthy,  attd.  Leins.  R.  (2nd  Bn.)  and  88tn 
T.M.  By.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duly. 
Finding  he  had  no  ammunition  left,  he  organized  his  section  as 
a rifle  section,  and  attached  himself  to  the  battalion  in  the  attack. 
He  led  his  party  with  determined  dash,  and  on  reaching  the  objec- 
tive assumed  command  of  a company  and  held  a most  advanced 
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LOURDES  and  HEDNESFORD 

Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  (Feb,  lltfa).  Three  Double  Noveiaas  of  Masses  and  Prayers. 


Dear  Lovers  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 

Bernadette’s  “Beautiful  Lady  of  the  Grot. o’’ — 
Our  Heavenly  Mother — has  granted  us  many  graces  and 
favours  during  the  past  year,  and  we  need  still  more  her 
special  patronage  during  the  year  upon  which  we  have 
entered.  Besides  our  own  individual  needs,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  there  are  great  national  and  international 
questions  to  be  settled  that  affect  us  all  collectively. 

The  War  is  over  but  Peace  is  not  yet.  In  order  there- 
fore to  make  a special  effort  to  celebrate  with  renewed 
fervour  the  Feast  Day  (Feb.  nth),  Three  Double  Novenas 
of  Masses  and  Prayers  will  be  conjointly  offered  at 
Lourdes  and  at  Hednesford  in  February  for  the  toilowing 
intentions  : — 

1.  For  a just  and  lasting  Peace. 

2.  For  Our  Holy  Father  the  Pope's  intention. 

3.  For  the  intentions  of  all  who  join  in  the 
Novenas  and  who  send  an  alms  for  Our  Lady's  New 
Church. 

4.  For  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
Ireland  and  the  Conversion  of  England. 

5.  For  Our  Lady's  own  intentions  as  expressed 
to  Bernadette. 

6.  For  the  Canonization  of  Our  Lady’s  favoured 
child  Bernadette. 


The  First  Double  Novena  will  begin  on’the  Feast  of  the 
Purification  (Sunday,  Feb.  2nd)  and  will  end  on  Monday, 
Feb.  10th. 

The  Second  Double  Novena  will  begin  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Apparition  itself  (Tuesday,  Feb,  nth)  and  will  end 
Wednesday,  Feb.  19th. 

The  Third  Doubje  Novena  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  20th,  ending  on  Friday,  Feb.  28th. 

The  beautiful  pictures  (Photogravure,  Prayer-book 
size)  with  Novena  Prayers  on  back,  and  list  of  Double 
Novenas  for  the  year,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  join  in  the 
Novenas. 

The  Register  of  the  “ Confraternity  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,”  erected  at 
Hednesford,  will  be  re-opened  on  the  Feast  Day  (Feb.  nth), 
and  I earnestly  exhort  those  who  wish  to  be  enrolled  to 
send  me  their  full  names  to  be  entered  for  that  day. 

Our  Holy  Father  Pope  Benedict  XV  graciously  imparts 
to  myself  and  to  all  my  benefactors  the  Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Send  your  petitions,  and  your  alms  for  Our  Lady's 
New  Church,  to 

Yours  gratefully  in  Christ, 

(Rev.)  PATRICK  BOYLE, 

Hednesford,  Staffordshire. 


Saturday,  January  25,  1919- 3 
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position.  On  noticing  an  enemy  concentration,  he  pushed  on  and 
broke  it  up  with  rifle  and  Lewis-gun  fire,  setting  a fine  example 
of  initiative  and  leadership.  His  conduct  throughout  the  action 
was  splendid.” 

T./Capt.  Joseph  Patrick  McGreehin,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C.,  attd. 
4th  Bn.,  R.  Fus.:—#  While  proceeding  to  assembly  positions  he 
was  knocked  over  by  a large  piece  of  shell  and  badly  shaken. 
Nevertheless,  he  pushed  on  and  established  his  O.P.  behind  a 
bank.  Unfortunately,  unknown  to  him,  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
a water  point,  and  was  very  accurately  shelled  all  day  and  finally 
hit.  In  spite  of  this  he  worked  on  with  the  greatest  courage, 
dressing  with  care  all  the  wounded,  and  in  one  case  amputating  a 


1UUI. 

T./Sec.-Lt.  Michael  Francis  O’Donnell,  8th  Bn.,  R.D.  Fus., 
attd.  ist  Bn.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  during  an  attack. 
Owing  to  casualties  he  assumed  command  of  two  platoons,  and, 
with  greatly  reduced  numbers,  rushed  a strong  point,  capturing 
an  officer  and  six  men  and  a machine-gun.  He  next,  from  an 
advantageous  point,  caused  heavy  casualties  with  his  Lewis  guns 
on  the  retreating  enemy,  and,  pushing  on,  he  captured  two  field 
guns,  two  machine-guns,  one  trench-mortar  and  ten  prisoners. 
From  first  to  last  he  set  a splendid  example  of  courage  and  able 


leadership.” 

T./Sec.-Lt.  Edgar  Patrick  Welby,  Line.  R.,  attd.  8th  Bn. 

' He  volunteered  to  lead  a party  to  clear  a trench  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  which  he  did  with  great  dash  and  skill,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties, capturing  a machine-gun,  the  detachment  of  which  was 
accounted  for.  His  gallantry  and  able  leadership  were  worthy  of 
great  praise.” 

Capt.  Joseph  Pierre  Urgel  Archambault,  D.S.O.,  22nd  Bn., 
Can.  Infy.,  Quebec  R.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  an  attack. 
He  was  in  command  of  a first-wave  company,  which  he  led  with 
the  greatest  courage  and  determination  through  heavy  artillery 
and  machine-gun  fire.  When  his  company  was  held  up  he  made  a 
reconnaissance  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  and  took  necessary 
steps  to  clear  up  the  situation.  His  'eadership  inspired  hH  men 
with  the  greatest  confidence.” 

Lt.  E.  A.  Blais,  22nd  Bn.-,  Can.  Infy.,  Quebec  R.  : — “ Prior 
to  an  attack  he  rendered  valuable  services  in  completing  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  and  during  the  advance,  in  which  he  was 
severely  wounded,  his  gallantry  under  heavy  fire  and  his  deter- 
mination and  skill  were  Conspicuous,  and  afforded  a fine  example 


to  all  ranks.” 


Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  J.  C.  R.  De  St.  Victor,  22nd  Bn.,  Can.  Inf., 
Quebec  R.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  an  attack.  He  was 
in  command  of  a company  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day  of  the 
operations,  and  led  it  through  an  artillery  barrage  and  machine- 
gun  fire  with  great  courage  and  skill.  When  his  company  was 
held  up  he  at  once  went  to  the  weak  point,  and  by  his  example 
inspired  his  men  to  push  forward  through  the  heavy  machine-gun 
fire.  He  was  severely  wounded  next  day  whilst  leading  his  com- 
pany to  the  attack  on  a village.” 

Lt.  A.  De  Vienne,  22nd  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.,  Quebec  R.  : — “ He  dis- 
played conspicuous  gallantry  and  much  skill  when  in  charge  of 
the  battalion  scouts  in  an  attack,  during  which  he  was  severely 
wounded.  His  disregard  of  danger  and  determination  enabled  him 
to  render  services  which  greatly  helped  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tions.” 

Lt.  De  St.  Denis  Duchesnay,  4th  Bty. , ist  Bde.,  Can.  F.A  : — 
“ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty.  In  company 
with  another  officer  he  went  forward  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
advancing  line,  and  brought  back  valuable  information  of  the 
tactical  situation.  Once,  finding  themselves  beyond  our  outposts 
and  observing  a hostile  machine-gun  and  crew,  they  rushed  't, 
capturing  the  gun  and  three  prisoners.” 

Capt.  Victor  E.  Duclos,  24th  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.,  Quebec  R.  : — 
“ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  in  an  attack. 
On  two  occasions  during  the  advance  his  company  was  held  up 
by  machine-gun  fire  and  its  flanks  exposed.  This  officer,  by  his 
personal  dash  and  initiative,  outflanked  and  captured  the  guns. 
His  handling  of  his  company  was  magnificent,  and  his  great 
courage  was  an  inspiration  to  his  men.” 

Lt.  J.  Lafontaine,  22nd  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.,  Quebec  R.  : — “He 
volunteered  to  proceed  to  forward  posts  to  find  out  the  situation. 
With  great  courage  and  determination  he  rushed  up  under  heavy 
fire.  At  the  head  of  a section  he  attacked  an  enemy  block,  dis- 
posing of  the  garrison  and  facilitating  the  advance  of  a platoon. 
He  fearlessly  went  into  the  open  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire, 
and  was  seriously  vvounded  in  the  side.” 

Lt.  B.  Langelier,  22nd  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.,  Quebec  R.  : — “ For  con- 
spicuous gallantry.  He  was  in  charge  of  a first-wave  platoon, 
which  he  led  with  so  much  courage  and  determination  that  it 
reached  all  its  objectives,  after  severely  punishing  the  enemy. 
Next  day  he,  with  a section  of  his  men,  attacked  through  heavy 
machine-gun  fire  an  enemy  machine-gun,  killing  the  crew  and 
ridding  the  battalion  flank  of  a serious  obstacle.  Later  on,  his 
oompany  commander  having  been  severely  wounded,  he  took 
charge,  and  with  great  ability  consolidated  a line.” 


Coventry  : For  New  Schools. — The  priest  of  St.  Mary's, 
Coventry,  is  appealing  for  funds  for  the  building  of  new  schools. 
His  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  O.S.B.,  who  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  ill-fated  ship  “ Leinster,”  had  greatly  at  heart 
the  building  of  these  schools,  and  it  was  to  obtain  means  for  this 
project  that  he  visited  Ireland.  It  is  believed  that  he  perished  with 
the  money  he  had  collected.  Being  thus  lost  to  his  flock,  it  falls 
to  his  successor  to  do  his  utmost  to  continue  his  work.  This  he 
can  only  do  by  appealing  to  generous  donors  to  help  him,  for  the 
sum  required  i»  ^,'3,000.  Masses  will  be  said  for  all  donors. 
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WAR  ITEMS. 

+ 

A Dying  Irish  Soldier  and  his  Chaplain. 

A moving  article  in  the  Dublin  Review  on  chaplains  in  the 
great  war  includes  a long  letter  from  Father  W.  J.  Doyle, 
S.J.,  to  his  father,  written  a few  days  before  he  was  killed 
during  the  advance  of  the  Irish  troops  north-east  of  Ypres 
on  August  17,  1917.  Father  Doyle  relates  an  incident  beside 
which  any  words  are  weak  and  useless  : — 

I left  him  to  attend  a dying  man.  He  opened  his  eyes  as  I knelt 
beside  him.  “ Ah  ! Father  Doyle,  Father  Doyle,”  he  whispered 
faintly,  and  then  motioned  me  to  bend  lower,  as  if  he  had  some 
message  to  give.  As  I did  so,  he  put  two  arms  round  my  neck 
and  kissed  me.  . . . 

Mr.  Taft  and  the  British  Navy. 

Mr.  Taft,  addressing  the  Empire  Club  at  Toronto  a few 
days  ago,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  British  Navy  : — 

Great  Britain’s  supremacy  of  the  seas — if  you  like  the  expression 
— in  time  of  peace  always  meant  equality  for  all  nations,  and  in 
times  of  war  Great  Britain  must  maintain  her  fleet  to  resist  unjust 
aggression.  If  she  did  not  she  would  starve  in  a week.  . . . The 
question  of  disarmament  must  depend  on  the  success  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  on  the  demonstration  that  it  can  furnish  that 
insurance  which  the  nations  now  secure  by  navies  and  armies  for 
self-protection. 

The  Ex-Kaiser’s  Guilt. 

A French  official  memorandum  on  the  penal  responsibility 
of  the  Kaiser  for  German  war  crimes,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  quotes  the  following  from  a letter  sent 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  by  William  II  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph 

My  heart  is  torn,  but  we  must  put  everything  to  fire  and  sword, 
slay  men,  women,  children,  and  old  men,  and  not  leave  standing 
a tree  or  a house.  By  terrorist  methods,  which  are  the  only  ones 
capable  of  striking  a people  so  degenerate  as  the  French,  the  war 
will  end  in  less  than  two  months,  while  if  we  are  influenced  by 
humanitarian  considerations  it  might  be  prolonged  for  years. 
Despite  all  my  repugnance  I have  therefore  chosen  the  first  method. 

America’s  Catholic  Nurses. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Small,  writing  in  America  on  “ the  red  badge 
of  courage,”  says  : — 

And  our  Catholic  nurses,  what  of  them?  To  them  hundreds 
of  souls  have  during  the  past  weeks  owed  a happy  flight  into 
eternity.  Their  fervour  and  devotion  to  the  faith  is  a rebuke 
to  the  spiritual  idler  and  the  drone.  When  one  finds  them  eager 
for  Mass,  eager  for  additional  opportunities  for  receiving  the  Bread 
of  Life,  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  rising  at  five  o’clock  on  a 
cold  Thanksgiving  morning  to  hear  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion before  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  grind,  one  is  led  to  the 
unalterable  conclusion  that  the  tribute  paid  them  by  a certain 
army  chaplain  was  no  flight  of  rhetoric,  but  a simple  statement 
of  truth. 

Fifty  nurses  and  a little  group  of  secretaries  were  gathered 
recently  before  the  altar  in  a Knights  of  Columbus  building  at 
one  of  our  mid-western  camps.  It  was  a Requiem  Mass  that  was 
being  celebrated  for  the  nurses  who  had  given  up  their  lives  that 
others  might  live.  The  simple  music  of  the  Mass  was  rendered 
by  a choir  of  nurses,  and  before  the  altar  lay  an  improvised  bier 
upon  which  the  flag  of  our  country  lay  in  loving  folds  and  about 
which  tapers  burned.  The  congregation  was  made  up  of  those 
who  had  known  and  walked  daily  with  the  beloved  dead.  There 
was  even  present  one  nurse  who  had  lost  her  own  sister  in  the 
plague.  So  soon  as  she  had  taken  the  body  home  and  committed 
it  to  the  earth  she  returned  and  took  up  her  duties  once  more 
in  the  familiar  wards.  It  was  all  very  simple,  all  very  touching, 
all  very  unostentatious.  But  so,  for  that  matter,  is  the  Gospel, 
and  so  were  the  first  Holy  Masses  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

At  the  close  of  Mass  the  chaplain  turned  to  the  little  company. 
The  words  that  he  uttered  were  few  and  direct.  There  was  small 
need  of  polished  diction  or  of  fine  flowing  sentences.  None  knew 
better  than  he  the  history  written  in  those  grim  wards  during  the 
awful  weeks  in  late  October  and  early  November,  and  more,  his 
hearers  knew  that  he  knew.  But  this  he  said,  and  it  is  as  old 
as  the  everlasting  hills,  as  perennially  truthful  as  is  the  Church, 
the  abode  of  holiness  and  truth  : — “ Your  lot  is  humble  and  hard 
and  nerve-racking,  but  God,  who  is  merciful,  throws  about  you 
something  of  the  Divine.  To  more  than  one  poor  boy,  tossing 
in  the  fever  of  delirium,  you  come  as  a veritable  angel  of  mercy. 
You  have  fought  and  won  as  truly  as  the  soldier  on  the  battlefield 
or  in  the  trenches.  Living,  you  live  in  honour.  Dying,  you  gain 
the  reward  that  comes  to  those  who  toil  and  who  attain.” 

Justice  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

M.  Poincar^,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening'  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris, 
thus  laid  before  the  delegates  of  the  nations  their  duty  of 
justice  : — 

You  will,  therefore,  seek  nothing  but  justice,  “ justice  that 
has  no  favourites,”  justice  in  territorial  problems,  justice  in 
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To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present 
I have  only  a school-chapel  at  New  hall, 
and  it  is  miles  away  from  the  bulk  of 
the  scattered  congregation  numbering 
just  over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard 
work  I have  secured  bit  by  bit  a site 
of  6,000  square  yards  and  paid  for 
same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards 
the  new  Church,  No  endowment  ; 
but  also  no  debts.  Outside  help  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this 
year,  a friend  having  promised  to 
double  the  amount  raised  by  this  appeal 
and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  end  of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? 

I shall  be  so  grateful  and  will 
acknowledge  any  donation  or  any  article 
sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 


OKS  WAN  l fc.L>.—  Ency.  Brit , lud  a pape  , £20  offered  cuizt»n*s 
Persia,  2 vols.,  1892.  Paris  ketch  Book,  2 vols.,  1840.  Virginibus  Puer- 
esque,  r88i.  Old  Paris,  2 vis  , 1878.  Handley  Cross,  1854.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, i89£>.  Hanrei  ton  s Etchers,  1880.  Romford's  Hounds,  1865.  Desperate 
Remedies,  3 vols.  1871  R mola,  3 vo  s,  1863.  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury, 
3 vols.  1844.  30s.  each  offered.  Libraries  or  smaller  lots  bought  for  cash. — 
HOLLAND  BROS..  2r,  John  B'  ight  'Street,  Birmingham. 
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POLISH  RELIEF  FUND. 

{Registered  tinder  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916i) 

Founder:  I.  J.  PADEREWSKI. 

Executive  Committee : 

Chairman  • Major-General  Lord  Treowen,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Count  Sobanski.  Sir  Herbert  Morgan,  K.  B.E. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.  Algernon  Maudslay,  Esq  , C.B.E. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 
Lord  Stuart  of  Wortley,  Hon,  Treasurer 
Miss  Laurence  Alma  Tadema,  C.B.E. , Hon.  Secretary. 


POLAND 

is  rising  now 

A LAZARUS  AMONG  THE  NATIONS 

LET  US  ALL  HELP 

to 

FEED,  CLOTHE#  CHERISH 
POLAND’S  CHILDREN 

and  assist  in  the 

Repatriation  of  her  Exiles. 

DONATIONS,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Miss  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA,  C.B.E., 

24a,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.  ; 
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financial  problems,  justice  in  economic  problems.  But  justice  is 
■ot  inert ; it  does  not  submit  to  injustice.  What  it  demands,  first,  ! 
when  it  has  been  violated,  are  restitution  and  reparation  for  the 
peoples  and  individuals  who  have  been  despoiled  or  maltreated. 
In  formulating  this  lawful  claim  it  obeys  neither  hatred  nor  an 
instinctive  or  thoughtless  desire  for  reprisals.  It  pursues  a two- 
fold object,  to  render  to  each  his  due  and  not  to  encourage  crime 
through  leaving  it  unpunished.  What  justice  also  demands, 
inspired  by  the  same  feeling,  is  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  and 
effective  guarantees  against  an  active  return  of  the  spirit  by  which 
they  were  tempted,  and  it  is  logical  to  demand  that  these  guaran- 
tees should  be  given  above  all  to  the  nations  that  have  been,  and 
might  again  be,  most  exposed  to  aggressions  or  threats,  to  those 
who  have  many  times  stood  in  danger  of  being  submerged  by  the 
periodic  tide  of  the  same  invasions.  What  justice  banishes  is  the 
dream  of  conquest  and  imperialism,  contempt  for  national  will, 
the  arbitrary  exchange  of  provinces  between  States  as  though 
peoples  “ were  but  articles  of  furniture  or  pawns  in  a game.’’ 

Our  Catholic  Chaplains  and  their  Men. 

The  following  striking  extract  from  a soldier’s  letter  to 
a priest  in  this  country,  given  in  a Catholic  contemporary, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  response  which  our  Catholic  chap- 
lains meet  with  from  their  men  : — 

Our  pride  in,  and  love  of,  our  chaplains  is  unbounded,  for  they 
have  shown  us  what  limitless  sources  of  help  we  have  in  our  holy 
faith  by  their  wonderful  courage  and  fortitude.  It  would  cheer 
ycur  good  soul  to  hear  the  “ boys,”  Catholic  and  non-Catholic, 
speak  of  your  great  Father  D.  The  opportunities  for  discharging 
cur  obligations  have  naturally  varied,  but  now  we  are  nearly  wet- 
nursed  in  this  respect.  One  good  padre,  a secular  from  N.,  is 

an  irrepressible  worker,  and,  though  he  has  had  hard  service  in 

France,  and  has  also  been  wounded,  yet  he  came  to  us  brimming 
over  with  zeal.  His  first  request  was  what  we  call  a tall  order 

— nothing  less  than  that  we  should  make  bricks  and  build  a 

church  1 — and  we  have  done  it — completing  it  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  naming  it  after  Our  Lady  Immacu- 
late. All  necessities  are  there,  even  to  altar  curtain  and  vases — 
the  latter  made  from  shell-cases,  as  is  also  our  sanctuary  gong. 
Pulpit  and  confessional  we  have,  and  can  accommodate  three 
hundred  men.  All  well,  we  are  to  celebrate  Christmas  almost 
ss  at  home,  with  midnight  Mass,  singing,  and  trumpeters  1 And 
all  this  at  the  expenditure  in  money  of  only  fifteen  pounds  for 
non-Catholic  labour.  Surely  such  a great  work,  under  such  con- 
ditions, deserves  to  be  known,  and  our  hearts  are  full  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  sending  us  such  a priest.  We  even  get  Benediction 
•ne  evening  during  the  week,  and  of  course  there  is  daily  Mass. 


3.— SMOKING  FLAX. 

Of  all  the  prophecies  describing  Our  Blessed  Lord  the  on« 
that  summed  up  in  lewest  words  His  whole  attitude  towards  the 
world  was  surely  that  of  Isaias : ‘‘The  bruised  reed  He  shall 
not  break  and  the  smoking  flax  He  shall  not  extingu  sh.”  Mercy 
was  the  keynote  of  Christ’s  life,  compassion  and  forgiveness 
the  mainspring  of  His  every  act,  and  brotherly  love,  He  Himself 
laid  down,  should  be  the  hail-mai  k of  His  true  disciples.  Ne 
one  knew  Letter  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  yet  no  one  was 
more  hopeful  of  it  if  it  possessed  but  a tiny  spark  of  grace.  He 
who  perceived  the  saint  in  the  Magdalen  at  His  Feet,  He  who 
would  not  condemn  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  He  who  heard 
Peter’s  sworn  denial  yet  still  trusted  him  with  His  Church,  well 
might  He  claim  that  the  bruised  reed  He  would  not  break  nor 
quench  the  smoking  flax.  He  had  come  to  cast  fire  on  Ihe  earth 
and  His  whole  desire  was  to  see  it  kindled.  As  long  as  there 
were  but  a spark  of  that  fire— the  fire  of  His  love  and  His  grace 
— He  would  not  stamp  it  out,  but  would  fan  it  until  at  length  it 
leapt  into  living  flame. 

Down  Town,  in  Rotherhithe,  on  a small  island  in  the  river, 
eight  heroic  nuns  keep  a Home  (or  destitute  gills.  For  twenty- 
five  years  they  have  struggled  on  until  at  last  they  are  compelled 
to  come  forward  and  appeal  for  public  assistance.  Year  in, 
year  out,  they  provide  a haven  and  shelter  from  temptation  for 
forty  or  fifty  girls — feeding  and  clothing  and  training  them — 
and  as  some  are  sent  out  to  face  life  again  on  a fresh  footing, 
others  come  to  take  their  places.  The  Home  is  nothing  other 
than  a Hospital  for  Souls.  It  is  a Hospital  that  saves,  not  our 
poor  bodies  that  will  so  soon  return  to  dust,  but  immortal  souls 
that  shall  live  on  for  all  eternity  as  long  as  there-is  still  a God  in 
Heaven.  They  are  bruised  and  scarred  and  wounded  but, 
thank  God,  they  can  be  healed.  There  is  yet  that  spark  of 
fire  that  can  be  nursed  and  fanned  into  bright,  pure,  strong 
flame. 

But,  alas,  the  poor  nuns,  poor  before,  are  now  worse  than 
destitute — they  are  heavily  in  debt.  There  is  a debt  of  ,£700 
upon  their  Home,  and  there  are  large  debts  for  food  and 
clothing  and  urgent  repairs.  It  W'as  a choice  of  going  into  debt 
or  of  refusing  the  poor  girls  that  came  to  them — of  stamping 
out  for  ever,  perhaps,  the  yet  smouldering  flax  of  sending 
God’s  souls  back  to  a hell  on  earth  and,  perchance,  to— but  no, 
there  was  no  choice. 

Oh  then  see,  at  your  feet,  this  poor  smoking  flax— this  poor 
bruised  soul  in  which  there  is  yet  a spark  of  eternal  life.  Will 
you  suffer  it  to  be  trampled  out  before  your  eyes  or  will  you  not 
rather  watch  it  grow  into  the  living  flame  of  grace?  For  you, 
as  for  those  eight  heroic  nuns,  you  know'  there  is  no  choice. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Inwood,  72>  Paradise 
Street,  S.E.  16  ; or  to  the  Reverend  Mother,  654,  Rotherhithe 
Street,  S E.  16. 


WAR  MEMORIAL  AT  STTPETER’S, "LEICESTER.  . 

A war  memorial  at  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Leices- 
ter, which  has  taken  the  form  of  a new  chapel  in  honour  of  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Holv  Souls  in  Purgatory,  with  an  additional 
side  aisle,  was  opened  on  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  Father  Caus, 
who  celebrated  Mass  at  8.30  for  the  benefactors  of  his  church 
and  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  our  valiant  men  who  fought 
for  freedom  and  justice.  ■ 1 

The  altar  is  composed  of  black  interspersed  with  white 
Sicilian  marble,  and  surmounted  by  a small  fifteenth  century 
stained-glass  window  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph,  patron  of  a happy 
death  ; the  floor  in  black  and  white  tiles.  The  w'ork  was 
executed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bradford,  builder  and  contractor. 

The  Bishop,  acting  upon  Can.  916  of  the  New  Codex,  has 
raised  the  altar  of  the  memorial  chapel  to  the  dignity  of  a 
privileged  altar.  As  to  the  new  statue  over  the  porch  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  with  the  Holy  Child,  he  grants  a special  indulgence. 
“ We  hereby  ” (writes  his  Lordship)  “ grant  an  indulgence  of 
fifty  days  (toties  quoties ) to  all  the  faithful  who,  on  seeing  the 
statue  over  the  porch  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  Leicester,  shall 
invoke  her  intercession,  saying,  ‘ Our  Lady  of  the  West  End, 
prav  for  us.'  " -■* 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  who  preached,  congratulated  the 
congregation  on  the  progress  made.  The  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions of  the  world  were  not  due  to  the  failure  of  Christianity, 
which  could  never  fail  because  it  was  founded  by  Christ 
Himself,  but  to  the  failure  of  the  world  by  rejecting  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  laid  down  by  the  Divine  Founder,  who  made 
ample  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity  by 
appointing  St.  Peter  the  visible  head  of  ITis  Church,  and 
prayed  that  his  faith  might  never  fail,  and  that  he  might  con- 
firm his  brethren.  His  doctrine  is  still  preached  and  practised 
by  the  Catholic  community,  who  invite  all  true  believers  to 
the  knowledge  of  truth  in  order  to  save  their  immortal  souls. 

In  the  evening  the  Bishop  gave  Pontifical  Benediction, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  F.  Henson  (his  secretary)  and  the  Rev. 
Father  John  Ammerlaan,  curate  of  St.  Peter’s. 


Late  Mr.  H.  A.  Hinkson,  R.M.— The  funeral  took  place  at 
©lare morris,  on  Saturday  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hinkson,  R.M.,  husband  of 
“ Katharine  Tynan.”  The  High  Mass  Requiem  was  celebrated  by 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  M’Hugh,  P.P.,  Crossbov,  who  had  received  Mr. 
Hinkson  into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
wrote  regretting  Iris  inability  to  be  present.  At  Claremorris 
Quarter  Sessions  sympathetic  references  were  made  by  Judge 
Doyle  and  others.  p_ 


WHO'S  HBRCOMB  ? 


Truth  says:  "An  expert  Second  to  None.”  And  again 
that  he  has  ‘‘a  wide  and  honourable  reputation,”  and  that 
‘‘nowhere  will  you  get  better  treatment”;  and  “not  a 
better  price  anywhere.” 

The  Guardian  says  : “ The  secret  of  Mr.  Hurcomb’s 

success  lies  unquestionably  in  his  expert  knowledge,  his 
willingness  to  pay  full  value,  his  integrity,  and  his  courteous 
business  methods.” 

The  Bazaar  says  : “ He  is  the  best.”  The  Observer  and 
Telegraph  both  reeommend  him.  Other  papers  are  unani- 
mously in  accord. 

If  you  are  far  away  and  are  afraid  to  send  your  treasures 
to  me,  don’t  wait  until  you  can  call,  the  market  may  go 
down,  just  go  to  your  local  solicitors  and  ask  them  to  send 
them  to  their  London  agents,  or  your  local  banker  would 
send  them  to  their  head  office  in  London.  I could  go  and 
inspect  the  articles  as  I frequently  do.  If  your  gems  or 
silver  are  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey,  I’ll  come 
and  see  them  and  charge  my  fare,  but  no  fee,  even  if  you 
“decide  not  to  sell.  If  at  a London  or  suburban  bank,  I 
will  call  and  make  no  charge  at  all.  Valuations  for  all 
purposes,  inventories  made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other 
insurances,  household  effects,  etc. — castle  or  cottage.  I 
value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction,  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old 
Sheffield,  modern  silver,  etc.,  and  rare  stamps  and  s' amp 
collections.  Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings, 
pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Just 
one  recent  testimonial : — 


Dear  Mr.  Hukcomb, — You  will  remember,  at  my  invitation,  cal’in g 
on  me  at  Easter,  1916,  in  Devonshire-  and,  without  fee.  very  kindly 
making;  a few  valuations  for  me.  and  later  that  I had  a diamond  star 
from  you  rvhich  you  expressed  your  willingness  to  lake  hack,  if  necessity 
arose,  for  ;645  A few  davs  ago,  bavins  deeded  to  sell,  you  saw  me  again 
at  my  London  house  and  adv  sed  me  to  let  the  jewel  be  included  in  your 
auction  sale  of  January  10,  giving  it  as  \our  opinion  that  it  wouldyealise 
between  j£60  and  £10.  This  being  so,  you  can  imagine  my  de’ight  on 
learn-ng  from  your  letter  of  to-day's  that  it  had  actualy  sold  for  ^81  and 
that  I should  receive  this  amount  less  6 per  cent,  commission.  I can  only 
say  thank  you  and  give  you  full  permission  to  publish  this  with  my  name 
in  full.— Yours  truly, 

R.  L.  MORRIS.  Major  fretired'. 

January  13,  1919.  . 180,  Gloucester  Terrace,  W.2. 


W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.l  (lilt  to  third 
floor,  where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  3). 

Telp.  : Regent  475  or*  A venue  2828.  Wire:  ‘‘  Hurcomb.  Fen,  London.” 


THAT’S  HURCOMB  2 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 

<y 

WESTMINSTER 

Walthamstow  : Mission  at  St.  George’s. — A mission  was 
given  at  the  above  church  from  January  12  to  19,  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
and  Dr.  Downey.  The  mission  was  well  attended,  both  by 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  Its  success  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  non-Catholics  who  are  placing  themselves  under  instruction. 

Stroud  Green  : The  Strength  of  Faith. — The  Rev.  Fr. 
Herbert  Jones,  C.R.L.,  preaching  on  Sunday  morning  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter-in-Chains,  Stroud  Green,  said  that  recent 
events  have  shown  that  though  Christ  be  persecuted  and  driven 
out  01  countries  where  He  was  adored,  faith  always  rose  up 
again  stronger  than  ever.  The  powers  of  hell,  however  strong, 
were  alwavs  worsted.  “ This  seeming  paradox  is  continually 
being  verified  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Church,”  he  proceeded, 
“ and  it  is  equallv  true  of  the  Christ  life  in  the  soul.  Enemies, 
visible  and  invisible,  tangible  and  intangible,  tried  to  destroy 
faith,  but  they  could  not  do  so.  We  know  as  a fact  that  there 
are  some  temptations  that  can  only  he  conquered  by  flight. 
Faith  is  tested  by  sacrifice,  and  strikes  deeper  roots  the  more 
it  is  tested.  In  days  of  persecutions  martyrs  arose,  and  saints 
flourished  in  the  land.  Though  e\  il  times  are  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate,  yet  it  was  in  such  times  that  religion  was 
clung  to  with  greater  earnestness.  To-day  it  is  easy  for 
Catholics  to  follow  their  religion,  and  live  their  quiet  settled 
lives  ; yet  there  is  the  greatest  danger  in  the  modern  world, 
which  breathed  the  soul-destroying  atmosphere  of  religious 
indifference,  love  of  so-called  liberty  (which  often  became 
license),  love  of  pleasure,  arid  want  -of  discipline,  the  effects 
of  which  are  illustrated  in  the  pernicious  fruits  of  Bolshevism.” 


SOUTHWARK 

The  Catholic  League  : Silver  Jubilee. — The  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  W.  F.  Brown,  \ .G.,  made  the  interesting  announcement 
last  week  that  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  League  of  South  London  will  be  commemorated  this 
year. 

Twentv-flve  years  ago,  three  young,  energetic,  but  inex- 
perienced priests  contested  South  London  constituencies  at  a 
School  Board  election.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance  at 
that  time  to  have  full  Catholic  representation  on  the  educational 
authority  of  London,  and  it  was  believed  that  at  least  one  of 
the  three  Catholic  candidates  would  be  elected ; but,  alas 
for  their  hopes ! they  were  badly  defeated,  and  it  was  entirely 
due  to  lack  of  organisation  amongst  the  Catholic  electorate 
of  South  London.  Father  Brown,  now  the  Vicar-General  of 
Southwark,  determined  to  remedy  this  grave  defect,  and  he 
convened  a meeting  of  representative  Catholic  laymen  to 
consider  the  position,  with  the  result  that  the  Catholic  League 
was  established.  The  pioneers  of  the  movement  included  Mr. 
James  Britten,  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society ; Mr.  Dan 
McCarthy,  an  official  of  the  League  of  the  Cross  ; Mr.  M.  J. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  J.  P.  Me  Adam,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbert,  now 
Alderman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

At  the  next  election  of  members  of  the  London  School  Board 
Father  Brown  for  the  second  time  contested  a South  London 
constituency.  The  power  and  influence  of  organisation  were 
felt,  for  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Catholic 
interests,  and  particularly  the  cause  of  Catholic  education, 
have  been  vigorously  defended  by  the  League  since  the  days 
of  its  inauguration.  For  25  years  Mgr.  Brown  has  been  the 
hon.  clerical  secretary,  and  within  a few  months  of  the  same 
period.  Councillor  Arthur  O'Neill  was  the  hon.  lay  secretary. 

The  jubilee  is  to  be  commemorated  by  a demonstration,  and 
by  a series  of  parochial  meetings. 

Wimbledon  : Proposed  New  Church. — With  the  possi- 
bilities of  peace  in  the  near  future,  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
build  the  Church  of  St.  Austin,  Wimbledon — an  auxiliary  to 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  present  temporary 
structure  supplies  a large  area  on  the  outskirts  of  the  parent 
mission,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  erection  will  be 
commenced  in  the  near  future.  A war  memorial  has  been 
provided  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  of  St.  Winefride’s 
mission  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  during  the  war.  The 
congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  loyally 
co-operated  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  providing  a war  memorial 
for  that  church.  Already  £260  has  been  subscribed  towards 
that  object,  and  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  has  promised 
to  address  a meeting  in  Wimbledon  Theatre  on  behalf  of  the 
war  memorial  fund. 

Departure  of  Belgians. — For  several  days  there  has  been 
a steady  return  to  their  own  country  of  the  Belgian  families 
who  .have  been  in  residence  in  the  diocese  of  Southwark  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  intended  to 
close  at  present  the  schools  in  South  London  which  have  been 
opened  for  the  education  of  Belgian  children  until  corresponding 
accommodation  can  be  provided  for  them  in  Belgium.  Such 
schools  have  been  established  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
Walworth,  Clapham  and  other  missions,  and  they  are  un- 
doubtedly doing  a most  useful  work,  and  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  disturbing  it  until  the  arrangements  are 
completed  for  the  reception  of  the  children  in  Belgium. 
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Bishop  Dewachter,  Auxiliary  to  Cardinal  Mercier,  is  still  in 
residence  in  Bishop’s  House,  Southwark,  and  a number  of  the 
Belgian  refugee  clergy  are  also  at  work  in  the  diocese. 

A farewell  service  of  the  Belgians  of  Wimbledon  who  have 
returned  home  has  been  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Wimbledon.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended. 

RoTiiEKiiiTHii. — The  Rector  finishes  his  course  of  sermons  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  questions  handed  in  have  been  intelligent 
and  sincere.  On  Sunday,  February  2,  the  Devotion  of  the  Seven 
Sundays  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph  will  be  commenced  for  the  third 
year  in  succession.  Last  year  ^'115  (otherwise  unexpected)  was 
the  reward.  It  is  suggested  that  kind  sou’s  who  are  not  burdened, 
as  those  of  this  mission  are,  with  a debt  of  ^,’1,200,  could  help 
greatly  by  joining  in  the  Devotion  for  the  intention  of  the  mission 
(Holy  Communion  and  certain  prayers  on  seven  successive  Sundays 
— see  the  Raecolta).  In  October  there  is  .to  be  a sale  of  work. 
Preparations  have  already  begun,  but  the  help  of  friends  (of  the 
poor  or  the  mission)  is  needed  and  respectfully  asked. 


LEEDS 

Leeds  : Catholic  Social  Guild. — -The  members  of  the 

Leeds  Branch  of  the  above  Guild  held  a conversazione  at  the 
Catholic  College,  on  Friday  in  last  week,  presided  over  by  the 
Rector  of  the  College  and  President  of  the  Guild,  the  Rev.  H. 
Garman,  S.J.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  well  over  a 
hundred  people,  including  representatives  from  most  of  the 
parishes  in  Leeds.  An  excellent  programme  of  music,  singing 
and  dancing  was  gone  through,  and  the  President  gave  a short 
address  on  the  aims  of  the  Guild,  drawing  attention  to  the 
importance  of  Catholics  studving  the  great  social  questions 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  the  inquiries  with 
which  they  were  constantly  being  assailed. 


PLYMOUTH 

Shaftesbury  : St.  Edward  the  Martyr. — On  Sunday  it 
was  announced  that  the  debt  which  had  lor  so  long  hampered 
the  Mission  was  entirely  liquidated.  Six  years  of  work  and 
advertLing,  aided  by  prayer,  has  brought  many  friends  from 
outside  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  congregation,  and  a sum 
of  £1,500  has  been  raised,  a special  appeal  last  year  realising 
£00.  Father  Harcourt  expressed  Ins  1 gratitude  to  all  who 
had  helped  in  the  great  achievement  and,  as  there  was  a balance 
in  hand  of  £1,  proposed  that  this  should  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  endowment  lur.d,  upon  which  the  iuturs  life  of  the  Mission 
depends.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  pray  earnestly  and  con- 
tinually for  benefactors,  and  to  make  lrequent  acts  of  thanks- 
giving to  God. 

SALFORD 

The  Wednesday  Dialogues  at  the  Holy  Name,  Man- 
chester.-— The  debates  between  the  rival  pulpits  occupied  by 
Fathers  Butler  and  Power,  S.J.,  have  entered  on  a new  phase, 


and  promise  to  attract  even  larger  audiences  than  before . 
A happy  choice- of  subject  has  been  made  under  the  title, 
“ Social  Lessons  from  the  Goypel.” 

Father  Butler,  as  “ objicient,”  opened  the  duel  with  the 
stalwart  statements  (1)  that  modern  thought  requires  religion 
to  keep  its  holy  hands  olf  social  problems  ; (2)  that  our  Lord 
endorsed  this  view  by  His  own  studied  aloofness  from  questions 
not  bearing  directly  on  the  personal  sanctification  of  the  souls 
of  His  disciples. 

The  debate  waxed  fast,  but  not  furious,  and  the  champion 
of  the  views  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  was  called  on  to 
expound  a great  number  of  texts  for  which  the  Gospels  had 
been  thoroughly  searched. 

The  admission  by  Fr.  Power  that  our  Lord  was  mainly  “ a 
Divine  specialist  in  the  moral  diseases  of  the  heart,”  was 
seized  upon  by  his  opponent  and  made  the  most  of,  on  the 
heterodox  side. 

On  the  subject  of  the  anti-war  attitude  of  Christ,  Fr.  Butler 
was  reminded  that  the  Wars  of  Independence  conducted  by 
the  Maohabees  had  the  full  approval  ct  the  Father  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  condemned  by  the  Son. 

The  repartees  throughout  were  sharp  and  telling,  p.nd  could 
not  lail  to  amuse  as  Well  as  to  instruct  the  large  congregation. 
The  lively  debates  always  close  with  the  hush  of  Benediction. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

Major  G.  R.  Hennessy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Hennessy,  with 
their  children,  have  arrived  at  12,  Park  Street,  W.,  from  Tylney 
Hall,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Mr.  Frederick 
Joseph  Weld,  late  F. M.S.  Civil  Service,  third  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Weld,  G.C.M.G.,  of  Cliideock  Manor,  Dorset,  and 
Mary  Josephine,  elder  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  Weld  and  of 
Mrs.  Walter  Weld,  Weld  Road,  Birkdale,  Lancashire. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Captain  Geoffrey  Elwes, 
Northants  Yeomanry,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Gervase  and  Lady  Wini- 
frede  Elwes,  of  Billing  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  and  Roxby,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Ailleen  Mary,  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Liddell,  of  Warwick  Hall,  Cumberland. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Morgan,  C.M.G., 

C.F. , is  lying  seriously  ill  in  the  Kitchener  Hospital,  Brighton. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Roper,  of  Ladycross,  Seaford,  gave  a very 
enjoyable  dance  last  week  at  the  Knightsbridge  Palace  Hotel. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  guests,  amongst  whom  were  many 
old  Ladycross  boys. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  M.  C.  Boehm,  Anglican  clergyman, 
sometime  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town,  was  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints, 
Umtata,  Cape  Colony,  on  June  28,  1918,  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Murray,  O.M.I. 


Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 
You  simply  add  Water. 


THANKS  TO  FRANCE. 


No  nation  knows  betler  what  is  good 
from  a dietetic  point  of  view  than  the 
French,  and  we  owe  them  a debt  of  grati- 
tude for  introducing  to  us  many  years  ago 
the  idea  of  Blanc- INIange^  and  especially 
Fre<  mans  Rlanc-Mange. 

This  decorative  and  delicious  sweet 
course  ,is  .spi  daily  recommended  from 
Delectaland  because  there  is  no  Blanc- 
Mange  quite  so  distinctively  flavoured  or 
so  well  blended. 

The  girls  who  pack  it  are  all  given  every 
opportunity  for  health  and  recreation,  and 
the  atmosphere  at  Wat  ford  may  be  gleaned 
in  the  pages  of  the  Deletfa  Magazine,  a 
copy  ot  which  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
the  Editor. 

In  any  case  you  can  thank  France  for 
having  given  the  idea  of  Freeman’s  Blane- 
Mange. 
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PULLARS 

for  cleaning 
Household 
Furnishings 


Many  homes, 
closed  during 
the  war,  are 
being  reopened, 
and  there  is  now 
a rush  to  have 
Blinds,  Cretonne 
& Chintz  Covers, 
Cushions, 
Curtains,  Quilts 
Blankets,  and 
Carpets  Cleaned 
or  Dyed. 


Pullars  of  Perth,  with  their 
hundreds  of  highly -trained 
workers  and  modern  plant, 
are  equipped  for  handling  all 
such  orders.  Orders  received 
at  any  of  Pullars  4000  Agencies 
or  Branch  Offices. 


Return  carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  sent  direct  to — Pullars 


Cleaners  & Dyers 
Perth 
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The  Charm 


of  The  Pen.” 


A Perfect  Fountain  Pen 
must,  like  a good  soldier, 
always  answer  to  the  call 
of  duty.  The  moment  the 
rib  touches  the  paper  it 
must  write  instantly. 
There  must  be  no  shaking, 
no  wetting  the  tip  of  the 
pen,  and  it  must  keep  on 
writing  page  after  page 
without  re  filling  The  nib 
must  travel  smoothly  over 
the  paper,  the  ink  must 
flow  evenly.  All  these,  and 
many  other  points,  are 
found  in  perfection  in 


Safety  Fountain 

s •'pen 


Patented 
cn 


1 


a// 

Countries' 
THE  PEN  WITH  THE 
BIGS  INK  CAPACITY. 


Thera  are  many  other 
points  in  the*  JEWEL”  that 
make  it  pre-eminently  the 
Pen  of  Pens  ’’  for  all  styles 
of  writing  and  all  purposes. 


A FITTING  COMPANION 

is  the  super  Stylo,  the 
•RECORDER.”  price  lO /- 


Of  all  dealers,  or  direct  from 

JEWEL  PEN  C0M  Ltd.(D^ 


Sole  Makers  and  Patentees , 

78,  NEWGATE  ST.,  LONDON,  EC.1. 
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THE 


QUISLE  TEMPERA! 


Persons  with  an  unstable 


nervous  system  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  sleeplessness  and 
bear  worry  and  anxiety  badly. 


The  man  with  an  equable 
temperament  bears  the 
losses  and  takes  the  gains 
of  life  with  equanimity, 
while  the  nervous  man  is 
apt  to  be  depressed  without 
due  cause, 

‘BYNOGEN’  the  concentrated 
and  easily  digested  nutrient 
introduced  by  Allen  &S  Hanburys 
Ltd.  assists  the  repair-rate  of 
nerves,  brain  and  muscies,  and 
has  a beneficial  effect  in  cases  of 
nervous  dyspepsia.  ‘BYNOGEN* 
consists  of  pure  milk  protein, 
with  organic  phosphates,  and  3 
specially  prepared  extract  — in 
a soluble  form — obtaine  1 from 
selected  whole  wheat  and  malt. 


Brings  Health 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1 / P,  3j-,  5/-  & 9/ 


ALLEN  & HANBURYS  Ltd. 
Lombard  Street.  London.  E.C.  3 


established  in  the  City  of  London.  A.D.  1715 
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For  Rich  Gravies 


‘'UTS 


m 


there  is  nothing  superior  to  Ju-Vis.  Simply 
add  boiling  waterto  a jelly  tablet  of  this  pure 
concentrated  meat  and  vegetable,  and  in  a 
moment  you  have  rich,  highly  nourishing  de- 
licious gravy,  which,  served  with  vegetables 
makes  appetising  nutritious  meals. 


id.  & 4-d.  pkts. 
of  all  Grocers. 


FOSTER  CLARK.  Ld.,  MAWSTONE 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 


Fes’ Breakfast  & after  D nner 


GENUINE 


IRISH  LINEN 


, Damask  Table  Cloths, 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases, 
Towels,  Shirts,  Collars, 
and  Handkerchiefs  AT 
MAKERS’  PRICES. 

Write  for  Barga'n  List.  Sent  Post  Free 
upon  request 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

48  N,  Donegall  Place  - BELFAST 


New  Rate  for  Miscellaneous  Advts. 


fl. 


Until  furl  her  notice,  all  Miscellaneous 
Adverti  ements  will  becharg  (Herat  the 
rate  o>  1^1.  per  word.  w»th  a minimum 
of  3*.  /\dveitiser»  wishing  to  have  a 
Box  Number  should  C'clo- e 6d  extra. 


SITUATIONS  VV AN TED. 


lid.  per  %&ord  { minimum  jt. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY  3s  George  Street,  Port- 
■nan  Square,  London,  VV.  Rooms  for  engaging1. 
Hours  10  till  i — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock. 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London,** 
Telephone  No  *754,  Mayfair. 


TtMFLh.  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

■*-  Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants.  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone t Western 


A LAtA  wishes  to  recommend 

very  warmly  as  C'OMPAN!ON  or  COM- 
PANIOX-^Et  RE  1‘ARY.  a Catholic  Gentlewoman, 
s>mpaihetic,  kind,  devoted  and  intelligent,  who  hag 
lived  with  her  in  a similar  capacity.  Apply  No.  616, 
• aki  et  Office. 


HltCHAUGhD  SOLDIER. 

(C atholic)  seeks  emplo\  ment  in  private  *erviee, 
VALET  or  I OO  I MAN.  undt-r  Butler  preferred; 
has  had  several  j e^rs’ exper  e-cea«  officer  s servant, 
etc.;  also  as  Footman  and  Valet  in  civil  life.  Write 
A.  E.  Bet  hell,  29a,  Goods  Station  Road,  Tunbridgo 
Wells,  Kent. 


GENTLEMAN  thoroughly  recom- 

mends  his  BU7LER-VALKT  ; age  36;  height 
5 ft.  loin.;  m irried  ; country  place  with  c >ttage 
preferied  ; disengaged  now.  Apply  No.  609,  Tablet 
Office. 


T ADY,  middle-aged,  seeks  post. 

^ — * In  one  family  ten  years.  COMPANION, 
reading,  needh  work,  music,  French,  sh.  ppiog. 
Mrs.  V..  Miss  Barlow,  Pembroke  Lodge,  Queeft 
Parade,  Harrogate, 


CECKEIARY  - COMPANION.— 

Gentleman  (bachelor.  Catholic)  highest 
references,  cheerful  a d s^mpati  etic  disposition, 
seeks  congenial  position  ot  trust,  to  gentleman, 
invalid  or  otherwise  Write  No  610,  Tablet  Office 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


lid.  per  mord ; minimum  js. 


('"'OOK- HOUSE  KEEPtR  wanted 

at  once  for  country  house  ; mti«t  be  a good 
manager  and  obliging.  Wages  ^40,  plus  laundry* 
Applv  to  Mrs.  Yotke,  Norton  Park,  nr.  Dartmouth, 
S Devon. 


M URSE  (single-handed)  for  little 

^ ^ girl,  3 years  : good  outings.  Write  or  call 
by  appointment.  Mrs  Maas,  icoa,  High  Street, 
John’s  Wood,  N.  W.8. 


I)  EQUIRED,  experienced  NURSE 

for  two  children  (boy.  2 years;  girl,  3 months). 


Salary  ^35  to  £40  a \ ear  ; R.C.  preterrfd  : must  be 
good  needlewoman.  Mrs.  Salmonson,  Holy  Street. 
Chagford,  Devon 


"PHE  HONBLE.  MRS.  NOEL 

■*■  requires  an  UNDER -NURSE.  Addresa: 
Campden  Hou‘e.  Campden  Glos. 


\\I  AN  I ED,  at  once,  an  experienced 

**  Second  HOUSEMAID  ot  three;  all  the 
year  round  in  the  country.  Write  Mrs.  William 
Gtlbey.  The  Lea.  Denham.  Bucks. 


WANTED,  at  once,  HOUSE- 

MAID and  under  housemaid.  Two 

in  family  ; country  only  ; Catholics  preferred.  Also 
good  COOK  ; kitchenmaid  kept.  Or  Temporary 
single-handed  Cook.  Apply  Mrs.  Plowden,  Plowden 
Hall,  Lydbury  North,  Shropshire. 


WAN  1 ED,  COOK  and  H-  USE- 

PARLOURMAID  for  country  Help  given. 
Ma«s  in  house.  Good  wages  to  suitable  servants. 
Apply  No.  624.  Tablet  Office. 


WANTED,  Head  HOUSEMAID  of 

f/Mil-  !rtr  /./Mint..!  liAlir.l  CUtnitl  3 11 


four  for  country  house;  Scotswoman  pre- 
ferred. Communicate  Lady  Lovat,  35,  Charles 
^treet,  Mayfair  London. 


\\^ANTED,  within  the  following 

* * six  weeks,  a thoroughly  experienced  NURSE 
to  take  charge  ot  twelve  months’  old  baby.  Must 
have  good  references.  Roman  Cathcl  c preferred, 
but  not  essential.  Good  wages.  Apply  Mrs. 
Hartigan,  The  Manor,  Ogbourne  St.  Andrew, 
Marlborough. 


EDUCATIONAL,. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Artificial  teeth  <uid) 

Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcani  e 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  xas  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call, or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET,  aig,  Oxford  Street,  W.i# 
Sstd.  i£o  years. 


OLD  FALSE  TEETH,  Old  Jewel- 

lery.  Old  Watches,  etc.,  nowin  GREATER 

demand  than  ever,  further  in- 
creased value  in  old  precious 

METALS  Send  to  us,  tor  highest  possible  value 
or  offer.  If  not  accepted  goods  returned  at  once, 
post  tree.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO.,  105.  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  Please  mention  Tablkt  when  sending. 


THE  OLD  COITAGE,  South 

*-  Road,  Preston  Park,  Brighton..  Catholic 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Navy  and  Public  Schools 
Delicate  boys  well  cared  for. 


WAN  l'i-D,  i rained  Certificated 

VV  TEACHER.  High-class  Convent  School. 


Apply  No  564,  Tablet  Office, 
and  terms. 


State  qualification. 


. m : 
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MEDICAL. 


Nervous,  rest  cure,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leadings  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate  Apply  a,  Station  Road  Barnes,  S.VV.  13. 
Tel  Putnev  647 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 

l\d.  word  ; minimum  J9. 


nURRANTS  HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W — 
Adjoining  .V  Jame*-’  Church  Catholic.  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  las  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  Pmne  : Mavfair  6484  «; 


A I HOL1C  LADY  wishes  to  take 

entire  charge  of  children  (daughters  of  gentle- 
men) whose  parents  are  abroad  and  who  require  a 
happy  home  life  wiih  every  care.  Could  attend 
convent  school  daily.  Highest  references  given  and 
requi-ed.  Miss  Walker,  104,  South  Street,  East- 
bourne. 


TvlUKtULK  HUILL,  tfOUttiNfc, 

MOUTH — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  ground? 
Close  to  Square.  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearh 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modert 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suite* 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  term? 
or  it  !a  carte  Telegrams:  “ Nforfo'k,  Bournemouth  ’ 
Telephones.  234  and  848 


"p Ai>  I KUlJKNil.  — SEA  VIEW 

' Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary- 


“"THE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
Surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
countt  y • life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  ‘‘The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother. 


HOUSES. 

lid  far  word  \ minimum  •?*. 


PXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

for  acquiring  RESIDENCE  or  INSTI- 
TUTION. DEEPING  Sl\  JAMES  MANOR 
(Deeping-  Waterton  Hall),  compact  RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE,  Freehold  hours  N.  of 
London.  Hunting,  fishing,  boating  and  shooting 
country.  Immediate  possession.  Fine  Hall  (lately 
Occupied  by  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Exeter),  con- 
taining suite  • >f  reception  rooms,  ample  bed  *ooms. 
very  I *rge  b lliard  room,  conservatory  Heated  and 
lighted  throughout.  5 acres  productive  orchards, 
vegetab  e gardens,  gla^s ; park-dke  grounds; 
modern  stabling,  garages  ; dairy,  etc.  House  and 
buildings  in  splendid  condition.  Rates  light 
Catholic  church  adjoins.  Accept  very  low  price  to 
immediate  buver.  Particulars  and  to  view,  apply 
E Fitzgerald  Hart.  18,  Park  Lane.  I eeds. 


rT'  O LET.  — Charming,  old- 

fashioned  tfith  Century  HOUSE,  recentlv 
restored  with  every  modern  convenience ; 12  bed 
rooms,  4 reception  rooms,  excellent  offices,  4 bath 
rooms;  electric  light  supplied  by  water  power; 
central  heating  : R.  Catholic  Chapel  in  hou^e. 

Garage,  workshop  and  stabling  for  5.  Private 
fishing  in  all  33$  acres  of  wood  and  farm  land,  and 
home  farm.  Apply  Mrs.  Salmonsjn,  Holy  Street 
Manor,  Chagford,  Devon. 


'T'O  LET,  Furnished,  March  25th 

to  September  ,9th.  Rent  4$  guineas.  Charming 
HOUSE.  2 large  reception  rooms  (Sixteenth  Century 
oak  drawing  room),  5 bedrooms  (one  excellent 
studi  -bedroom)  geyser  bath,  2 w.c.'s  ; cl  'se  Catholic 
church.  Apoly  direct.  Christopher,  Curfew  Cottage, 
Wa'chbell  Street,  R\e,  Sussex, 


\A!  ANTED  TO  RENT,  unfurnished 

* * HOUsE,  in  good  condition,  to  to  15  miles 
from  Charing  Cross,  near  rail  and  R C.  Church  ; 
two  floors  p elerred  ; 3 reception  rooms.  5 bed  rooms, 
hath,  garden,  tennis.  State  rent.  X.,  E.  Hugh 
Henry,  Auctioneer,  Cl  ipham,  S W.4. 

HO  LID  AY  RESORTS. 

\\J  IN  CAN  TON,  SOMERSET.— 

* * The  Missionary  Sisters  ol  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  'from  London)  have  opened  a Convent  ai 
" Pinehouse  " Lady  boarders  received  Beautiful 
and  healthy  situation.  Large  garden  Only  t*o 
or  three  minutes'  Irom  Carmelite  Church  and  Priory. 
Terms  moder  .te  App  v Rev  Mother 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

r\d  t>er  worri ; minimif  *9  7*. 

TV  IABc,TEi>. — Flour,  Bread,  Bts- 

cuits,  Food,  Ru-ks,  Cocca.  &c.  Also  Foods 
for  the  Anaemic.  Dyspeptic,  Invalids,  the  A^ed  at  d 
Infants.  H ghly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. Send  6d  st  mps  tor  Samples  and  Booklet 
CHELITNE  FOODS  fO.,  CHELTENHAM 


QLD  CHINA,  TAPEbTRY, etc.— 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  onlv,  O d China  and  Tapestry 
Jtc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply’ 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
USt  ce. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  DEEDING;  SUSSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

All  Exams.  French  in  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  received.  Postulants  accepted. 
THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  ol  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages.  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  MOTHER. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  foi 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  •$*«■.,  apply: 

The  Head  Master 


RATCLiFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSM1NIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line 
Preparation  lor  London  Matticulation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations.  « 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
1 1 Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

THERE  IS  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  VACANT. 
Par.iculars  may  be  h id  on  application. 

Matton  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduce  1 fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ralcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


bl.  JOSEPH'S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  theMarist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

8f  Tn<k  nb  s C-blle^e  Dnmfrips. 


CUiNVBiNl  UP  Jh-bubandMAKY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  water,  and  in 
aridity  n to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitorhs  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  ait  room,  library , gymna- 
ium,  and  spacious  play  room. 

the  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associaied  Board  of 
R.A.M.and  R.C.M.  Modet  n languages  receive  special 
attention, 

Emi'e  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Prepar at,  ry  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Applv  to  Rev.  Mother. 


X AVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  t xammations 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 


For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 


URSULiNE  convent, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OP 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a id  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
111  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
f six  and  Mev-n  Anplv  to  Rev  Mother. 


JrtuKLU  HtAKl  SCHOOL 

HONOR  OAK,  LONDON,  S.F.. 

Beautifully  situated. 

Sound  Religious  and  High-class  Education 
(French  included  in  the  Curriculum). 
Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Tennis  Lawn  and  Cricket  Field. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

XTVERfAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY  UNION 
OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS. 

HIGHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.V 

Boarding  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen 
Under  the  Patronage  of  The  Cardinal  Archbishoi 
of  Westminster. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated  in  a most 
eaUliy  and  bracing  suburb  of  London. 

Curriculum  : — Thoroughly  modern,  carefrlb 
raduated,  with  special  attention  to  Languages,  Music 
trt  and  Needlework. 

Physical  Development  : — Swedish  Drill,  Outdooi 
Exercise  Organised  Games  under  the  direction  of  a 
Trained  Mistress. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev,  Mother, 


SI.  WILFRID’S 
COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  1918  : Successes,  31 
(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 
Apply  : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 
owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.  PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FORTOUNG  LADIEs"  ) 
Beautiful  situation  ; sea  and  mountain  air  • ex 
tensive  open  grounds  : modern  house  imi  rovem’en  s 
English  in  all  its  branches  s French  in  < aily  use' 

German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Sing  ng.  Drawing,  Painting  Dancin'* 
Ca  isthemcs  Prospect  us  and  particulars  on  a’pplii  ation' 


HILLSIDE 

FARNBOROUGH. 


CONVENT 

HANTS 


A HIGH-CLASS  BOARDING  SCHOOI 
FOR  GIRLS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION  ' 

, Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Lordshin 

The  BISHOP  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

Delightful  situation.  Extensive  Recreation  Grounds 
Combined  advantages  of  High-Class  School  and 
Cultured  Home  Life. 

Pupils  prepared  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Locals,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  etc.  J 

Spe  ial  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  Modern 
Languages. 

London  Professors  attend. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  health,  food  and 
deportment. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Reverend  Mother  Superior. 
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W ASHBOURNE’S 

0 LATEST  BOOKS 


The  Catholic  Diary  for  1919.  Edited  by  a Priest. 
Eleventh  year  ol  issue.  Contains  all  the  Festivals 
of  the  Universal  Church,  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Dominions  over  Seas,  as  well  as  of 
the  chief  Religious  Orders.  400  pa  es,  with  a 
frontispiece.  Strong  Leather,  gilt,  with  pencil, 
3s.  6d.  net.  Art  Linen,  gilt,  2s.  net. 

The  Missal  for  Sunday  Use.  Pluvis  grain,  limp,  red 
edges,  4s.  Strong  goat  grtin,  li.np,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
Walrus,  limp,  red  under  gold  edges,  7s.  < d.  Best 
morocco,  limp,  red  under  gold  edges,  10s.  Best 
calf,  boards,  with  gold  monograms  on  back  and 
front,  red  under  gold  edges,  12s, 

Catholic  Students’  “ Aids  ” to  the  Bible.  By  Very  Rev. 
HUGH  "OPE,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  Docior  in  Sacred 
Scripture,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  and  late  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  at  the  Collegio  Angelico,  Rome. — I.  The 
Old  Testament.  With  a Preface  by  Cardinal 
. Bourne.  2nd  Edition.  5s.  net. — II.  The  New 
Testament  in  General  and  the  Four  Gospels.  With 
Preface  by  Cardinal  Gasquf.t.  5s.  net. 

The  Dead  Altars.  By  M.  REYXES-MONLAUR, 
Author  of  “ Sister  Clared’  “ The  Ray,”  etc.  Preface 
by  Rev.  T.  Mainage,  O.P.  Translated  by  M.  E. 
Arendrup.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  Of  Pnpe  Pius  X.  (Heroes  of  the  Church.)  By 
F.  A.  FORBES,  Author  of  the  Standard  Bearers 
. of  the  Faith  Series.  With  6 fine  Illustrations  'in 
Photogravure,  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Our  Goodly  Heritage.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  HUGHES. 
Cloth,  >s.  6d.  net. 

The  Crown  of  Sorrow.  Quadragesima.  Meditations 
on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  together  with  a 
Harmony  of  the  Passion.  By  the  Rev.  ALBAN 
G(  )ODIhR,  S.J.,  Author  of  “ The  Prince  of  Peace,” 
“ The  Meaning  of  Life,”  etc.  Art  linen,  gilt, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  PHILIP  COGHLAN, 
C.p.  Author  of  “ The  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.” 
Art  linen,  gilt,  s.  6d.  net. 

Notes  on  Modernism.  By  Rev.  W.  D.  STRAPPINI, 

S.  (.  Wrapper,  Gd.  net. 

Is  one  Religion  as  Good  as  Another?  By  Rev.  JOHN 
MacLAUGHLIN.  65th  Thousand.  Cloth,  2/- net. 
Paper  j/-  net. 

“ My  scope  is  to  show  that  all  religions  are  not  equally 
right,  that  one  only  can  be  right,  that  all  the  rest  must  be 
wrong  ; and  having  done  this,  then  to  point  out  that  one 
wbicn  alone  is  right  among  the  multitudinous  claimants.” — 
Prefare. 

Letter  to  Catholic  Priests.  By  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  X.  With  a preface-by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Bourne.  Cloth,  1/-  net,  Wrapper,  6J.  net. 

“The  words  of  the  saintly  Pius  X.  written  to  his  fellow 
Priests  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  own  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  should  be  held  in  constant  remembrance  by  al 
who  have  been  called  to  the  service  of  the  Altar  ."—Preface. 

Religio  Religiosi.  The  Object  and  Scope  of  the  Religious 
Life.  By  Cardinal  Gasquet.  Wrapper,  2s.  6J.  net. 

“ The  religion  of  a religious —seemed  to  express  exactly 
what  I aimed  at  in  writing  the-e  pages.  They  explain  the 
faith  that  is  in  me  and  state  why  I am  a r -ligious  and  why  I 
have  found  peace  and  happiness  in  follow  ng  that  mode  of 
life  which  St.  Benedict  cads  the  Via-Vilce— The  Path  of 
Li  fe  — f ’ re  face. 

Ancient  Arundel:  Its  Churches,  Haris,  and  Castle.  By 
MtRVYN  l>.  FRANCIS.  With  20  full-page  illus- 
trations. Wrappered,  2s.  net. 

“ A pleasantly  written  an  1 particularly  interesting  history 
of  the  ‘ Jewel  ' of  w tich  Mr.  8 tlloc  s iy  - the  rest  of  Sussex  is 
the  setting.  It  is,  in  short,  a guide  book  to  the  town — which 
is  a M c-H  of  the  Encash  Catholic.” — The  U"irers». 


A New  Explanatory  Catechism.  The  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  have  recently  edited  a Catechism  (No.  2) 
with  entirely  new  and  much  fuller  explanations, 
giving  illustrations  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
128  pages  m stout  wrapper,  2d.  13s.  6d.  per  100 

(carriage  extra). 
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NOTANDA 

A full  translation  of  the  recent  Pastoral  of  the  Dutch 
Hierarchy  in  condemnation  of  Socialism.  “Catholics! 
The  choice  is  either  for  or  against  Christ,  for  or  against 
your  Holy  Faith.  The  alternative  is  either  Catholic  or 
Socialist : but  to  be  a Catholic  and  a Socialist  at  the.  same 
time  is  an  impossibility.”  The  date  fixed  for  the  reading  of 
this  Pastoral  every  year  in  all  the  churches  of  Holland 
(p  123). 

British  soldiers  at  the  Vatican.  How  they  were  received 
by  the  Holy  Father.  The- hospitality  of  Count  de  Salis 
(P-  125)- 

How  841  French  Jesuits,  exiled  from  their  native  land  in 
the  time  of  peace,  returned  to  fight  for  her  when  war  broke 
out.  Their  Roll  of  Honour  (p.  137). 

“ He  told  of  the  boy  of  eighteen  who  was  the  last  officer 
left  to  command  men,  and  who  cried,  ‘ I’m  only  a kid,  but 
I can  show  you  the  way,’  and  led  those  men  to  victory  ” 

(p.  140)- 

Are  they  gilding  the  lily  in  Westminster  Cathedral? 
Cardinal  Vaughan’s  ideal — a Cathedral  not  only  to  worship 
God  in,  but  to  worship  God  with.  A question  as  to  the 
mosaics.  Mr.  Anning  Bell’s  reply  to  a critic  in  the  Times 
(p.  118). 

An  Educational  Supplement.  A Times  testimony:  “The 
medieval  Church  gave  the  world  an  Educational  Conference 
in  almost  perpetual  session.”  Our  work  under  the  Act  in 
the  matter  of  Central  and  Continuation  Classes  : an  article 
by  Mr.  W.  O’Dea  on  the  latter  (p.  129). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Saturday,  January  25,  1919,  will  henceforth  be  a memor- 
able day  in  hi  tory,  for  on  that  day  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris  unanimously  adopted  the  principle  of  a League  of 
Nations.  The  resolution  upon  the  subject  were  moved  by 
Pres  ident  Wil  on,  s econded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
supported  by  Signor  Orlando  and  M.  Leon  Bourgeoi:  , and 
were  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — “ A —It  is  e sential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement  which  the 
Associated  Nation  are  no-.,-  met  to  e:  tabli  h that  a League 
of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  co-operation 
to  en:  ure  the  fulfilment  of  accepted  international  obligations 
and  to  provide  safeguards  against  war.  B— This  League 
should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  treaty 
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of  peace  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects.  C — The  members 
of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in  international 
conference,  and  should  have  a permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the 
intervals  between  the  conferences.  The  Conference  there- 
fore appoints  a Committee  representative  of  the  Associated 
Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  League.” 


President  Wilson’s  speech  in  moving  the  resolutions  was 
an  utterance  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  cause.  A 
League  of  Nations  was  necessary  fof  both  purposes  of  the 
Conference — to  make  the  necessary  settlement  arising  out 
of  the  war  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  for  the 
future.  To  work  out  the  deck  ions  of  the  Conference  would 
need  some  further  machinery  and  that  would  be  found  in 
such  a League  as  was  projected.  The  nations  could  not 
have  supported  the  strain  of  the  war  without  the  hope  that 
such  a peace  would  be  made  as  to  prevent  war,  and  the 
delegates  were  the  representatives  not  of  Governments  but 
of  peoples.  They  must  therefore  see  to  it  that  for  the  future 
science  must  not  be  turned  to  the  destruction  of  civilization 
but  kept  in  the  harness  of  civilization.  The  United  States 
had  entered  the  war,  not  out  of  apprehen-  ion,  but  in:  pired 
by  the  ideal  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty  and  therefore 
could  not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  European  settlements 
unless  the  guarantee  involved  the  continuous  superin- 
tendence of  the  peace  of  the  world  by  the  associated  nations 
of  the  world.  The  League  must  be  a vital  thing  with 
a vital  continuity,  and  if  such  a League  were  not  established 
they  would  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  peoples. 
It  was  the  key  tone  of  the  whole  programme,  of  sweeping 
away  the  foundations  of  the  war.  Americans  entered  the 
war  as  crusaders,  not  merely  to  win  it,  but  to  win  a cause. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  seconding,  stated  emphatically 
that  the  Eritish  people  were  behind  the  cause,  and  that 
what  especially  convinced  him  was  the  sight  of  the 
devastated  districts  of  France  and  their  acres  of  graves. 
It  was  surely  time  to  set  up  some  other  method  for  settle- 
ment of  quarrels  than  this  organised  savagery.  Signor 
Orlando  said  that  no  people  was  more  ready  to  accept 
the  scheme  in  its  entirety  than  the  Italian  people,  who 
brought  to  it  the  great  juridical  tradition  of  Italy  that 
law  was  not  only  the  principle  of  protection  by  justice 
against  violence,  but  the  guarantee  by  the  State  of  social 
co-operation  and  solidarity  among  men.  M.  Bourgeois 
declared  that  the  French  Republic  and  nation  were  ready 
to  do  everything  that  could  help  to  put  them  on  the  road 
pointed  out  by  Pre:  ident  Wil  on.  Now  that  the  rights 
and  desires  of  the  peoples  themselves  were  to  be  consulted, 
an  organization  to  put  an  end  to  war  could  be  set  up. 

At  the  same  fitting  other  Committees  were  set  up.  One 
was  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  respon:  ibility  of  the 
authors  of  the  war,  the  facts  as  to  breaches  of- the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  Central  Powers, 
and  the  re  pon  ibility  for  them  attaching  to  particular 
officers  and  officials,  and  the  constitution  and  procedure 
of  a tribunal  appropriate  for  the  trial  of  such  offenders. 
Another  is  to  consider  the  reparation  to  be  made  by  enemy 
countries,  their  ability  to  pay,  and  the  method,  form  and 
time  within  which  the  payment  should  be  made.  A 
third  Commi:  sion  is  to  deal  with  international  labour, 
and  a fourth  with  the  international  regime  of  ports,  water- 
ways and  railways.  On  Monday  there  was  an  exchange 
of  views  on  the  former  German  Colonies  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  Ea  t.  The  di  cu  : ion-,  as  to  the  future  of 
Germany’s  Colonie ; is  not  yet  concluded,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  Conference  will  apply  the  mandatory  system  on  all 
e -.tra-European  territorie  , the  c. election  of  the  mandatories 
being  left  to  the  League  of  Nations. . It  was  added  that  this 
wii  rai  ing  con  dieting  intere  ts,  but,  according  to  the 
1 latent  report  available,  it  was  thought  that  agreement 
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would  be  reached  by  which  those  territories  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  Powers  whose  claims  were  admitted 
under  the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  strike  trouble  shows  little  sign  of  diminishing.  Eariy 
in  the  week  it  was  calculated  that  180,000  had  downed 
tools.  The  situation  in  the  principal  storm-centres  was  con- 
veniently epitomized  by  a correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle: — “ Belfast . — Forty-hours  week  demanded.  City 
paralysed.  100,000  said  to  be  on  strike.  No  trams  or  light. 
All  trade  dislocated.  Bread  supply  halved.  Telephone  and 
telegraph  services  threatened.  Dublin. — Labour  crisis 

extends  to  this  city.  Corporation  employees  obtain  conces- 
sions by  a ‘ down  tools  ’ threat.  A minimum  of  50s.  per 
week  for  all  adult  workers  throughout  Ireland  is  to  be 
demanded.  Clyde. — Forty-hours  week  demanded.  About 

20.000  (chiefly  shipyard  employees)  idle.  Strikers  refuse  to 
pay  rent  or  income  tax.  Stoppage,  so  far,  only  partial,  but 
last  night  was  developing,  and  was  stated  to  have  reached 
a critical  stage,  and  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour  to  visit  Glasgow.  London. — Increase  of  15s.  a 
week  demanded  in  shipbuilding  and  repairing  trades.  About 

15.000  cease  work.  Tilbury  chiefly  affected.  Late  last  night 

the  men  were  still  out.  Manchester. — 4,000  dock  workers 
down  tools  because  a foreman  is  a non-unionist.  South 
Wales. — 6,000  coal  miners  cease  work  to  enforce  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  soldiers.  Colliery  managers  threaten  a 
strike  to  get  their  union  recognized.  Fifeshire. — 24,000 

miners  are  still  out  over  the  47-hours  week  dispute.  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith. — 5,000  shipwrights  and  mechanics  on 
strike  for  a 40-hours  week,  with  no  reduction  of  pay.”  A 
gruesome  feature  was  added  to  the  general  horror  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  strike  in  Belfast  by  the  refusal  of  the  grave- 
diggers to  go  to  work.  The  German  doctrines  of  frightful- 
ness could  hardly  improve  on  this  device,  which  seeks  by 
threatening  pestilence  to  secure  a rise  in  wages.  In  nearly 
all  these  strikes  the  authority  of  the  labour  leaders  has  been 
disregarded,  and  in  consequence  strike  pay  is  refused.  In 
South  Wales  the  activity  of  the  extremists  has  led  to  some 
reaction.  On  Saturday  last  there  was  held  at  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  Paddington,  a conference  of  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  South  Wales,  and  a Welsh  Democratic 
League  was  formed.  Sir  Edgar  Jones,  M.P.,  was  in  the 
chair.  The  object  of  the  League  is  to  fight  Bolshevists  and 
Syndicalists  in  their  headquarters.  They  have  set  up  as  their 
aim  the  protection  of  industrial,  social  and  political  liberty. 
They  will  work  for  the  speediest  realization  of  a real,  sound 
and  progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
They  will  endeavour  to  see  that  county  councils  and  other 
local  bodies  are  not  captured  by  the  enemies  of  society,  and 
will  do  all  they  can  to  counteract  the  disruptive  elements 
that  are  threatening  our  national  institutions  by  securing 
that  men  imbued  with  the  highest  ideals  shall  control  all 
bodies  concerned  with  the  industrial,  social  and  political 
life  of  the  community.  They  undertake  to  protect  individuals 
against  intimidation  and  persecution.  It  is  proposed  by  this 
new  organization  to  hold  three  big  public  demonstrations 
in  South  Wales  about  the  middle  of  February  in  three  of  the 
great  mining  centres— Neath,  Pontypridd  and  Pontypool. 
Up  to  a late  hour  on  Thursday  there  was  little  change  in 
the  situation.  In  Manchester  the  dockers’  strike  on  the  sea- 
canal  has  been  amicably  settled,  but  both  in  Belfast  and 
Glasgow  the  strike  has  extended,  and  in  each  place  violent 
scenes  in  the  streets  are  reported,  and  no  agreement  is  in 
sight. 


£7 An  enquiry  by  Mr.  Justice  Dodd,  acting  as  Special 
Commissioner,  was  opened  at  Belfast  on  Tuesday,  into  the 
alleged  ill-treatment  of  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  in  Belfast  Gaol. 
One  of  the  complaints  made  was  that  men  had  been  sent  to 
Sunday  Mass  and  Ho  y Communion  manacled  with  their 
hands  behind  their  backs.  The  governor  of  the  prison 
explained  that  three  men  who  had  broken  their  handcuffs 
were  thus  manacled.  Thereupon  the  judge  asked  why  they 
should  have  been  required  to  go  to  Communion  in  fetters 
which  prevented  them  from  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
to  which  the  reply  given  was  that  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  be  amenable.  About  forty  men  were  handcuffed. 
Though  they  had  not  misbehaved  themselves  in  church  the 
previous  day  they  would  not  go  to  their  cells  afterwards. 
The  judge  persisted  :■ — “ But  you  know  that  men  going  to 
Communion  are  desirous  of  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
It  is  a very  sacred  ordinance.  Could  not  some  other  course 
have  been  pursued  to  have  avoided  this  —to  have  had 
policemen  there,  for  instance  ? " That  might  have  been 
done,  replied  the  governor,  but  he  thought  the  course  he 
had  followed  the  safest.  “ But,”  urged  the  judge,  “ if 
this  had  been  outc  ide,  and  some  people  were  seen  manacled, 
it  would  shock  the  enti  e church.  They  would  naturally 
be  shocked  by  seeing  men  in  shackles  having  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  it  requires  a good  deal  of  argument  to  satisfy 


me  that  by  a little  skill  and  thought  this  might  not  have 
been  avoided.”  At  next  day’s  sitting  of  the  inquiry  the 
chief  warder  stated  that  there  was  no  complaint  about  men 
going  to  altars  wearing  handcuffs,  and  on  the  judge’s 
deprecating  such  a course,  added  that  the  men's  di  po:  ition 
was  such  that  if  anything  untoward  occurred  there  was  no 
sufficient  staff  to  cope  with  them,  as  there  were  140  men  at 
Mass.  “ Judge  : Is  it  usual  for  devout  Catholics  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  at  Mass  ? —It  is,  certainly.  Judge  : 
Could  that  be  done  with  the  handcuffs  on  ? —Yes.  Judge: 
With  the  handcuffs  in  front  ? You,  as  a Catholic,  tell  me 
that  ? —Yes.” 


It  will  probably  be  many  weeks  before  the  details  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  been  finally  worked  out  and 
accepted  by  the  Peace  Conference.  At  least  four  of  the  Great 
Powers  are  understood  to  have  more  or  less  elaborate 
schemes  in  readiness,  and  each  of  these  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully considered  in  turn.  Meanwhile  the  Morning  Post 
offers  a forecast  of  the  plan  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
General  Smuts  will  submit  on  Behalf  of  Great  Britain.  “ The 
British  Government  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
more  States  come  into  the  League  the  better;  and  though 
Germany  and  some  of  her  Allies  are  at  present  not  suffi- 
ciently trustworthy  to  be  admitted,  their  exclusion  is  not  to 
be  unnecessarily  prolonged.  It  is  admitted  that  there  must 
be  a distinction  between  justiciable  and  non-justiciable  dis- 
putes ; and  while  a general  rule  may  be  laid  down,  it  is 
recognized  that  each  State  must  be  the  final  judge  as  to 
whether  a dispute  with  which  it  is  concerned  falls  into  one 
or  the  other  category.  Pending  the  eventual  creation  of  a 
permanently  organized  Court  of  International  Justice,  some 
Court  of  Arbitration  will  have  to  suffice  for  justiciable  dis- 
agreements. For  the  others  resort  must  be  had  to  the 
Council  or  the  Conference  of  the  League.  All  these  matters 
are  for  the  moment  ‘ in  the  air.’  The  world,  it  is  recognized 
by  the  framers  of  the  British  plan,  is  not  ready  for  formal 
coercive  machinery.  The  thing  to  be  aimed  at  for  the  present 
is  to  secure  full  public  discussion  for  every  dispute  and  the 
delay  necessary  for  that  discussion  to  take  place.  But  there 
are  two  cases  in  which  it  is  contemplated  that  coercion  might 
be  applied  by  the  League  to  Sovereign  States  : First,  if  any 
aggressive  Power  should  insist  on  going  to  war  without 
allowing  the  machinery  of  the  League  for  securing  proper 
discussion  of  the  dispute  to  operate;  secondly,  where  one  of 
the  parties  to  a dispute  has  complied  with  an  arbitral  award 
or  with  a unanimous  report  of  the  Council  or  Conference  of 
the  League,  and  where  the  other  party  nevertheless  refuses 
to  accept  this  as  a final  settlement  of  the  dispute.  In  the 
latter  case  the  League  would  have  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  complying  party  if  the  other  party  offered  violence  to 
it.  In  both  cases  the  members  of  the  League  would  be 
bound  to  break  off  relations,  diplomatic,  commercial  and 
economic,  with  the  offending  State,  and  the  Council  of  the 
League  would  determine  what  military  or  naval  measures 
were  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  covenants  of 
the  Convention  ; and  would  have  a completely  free  hand, 
unrestrained  by  any  limitations  now  imposed  on  belligerent 
action  by  international  law.” 


The  final  official  report  as  to  the  results  of  the  German 
elections  shows  that  the  Catholic  Party  is  slightly  stronger 
than  was  at  first  reported.  The  figures  are  as  follows  : — . 

Majority  Socialists  165 

Christian  People’s  Party  (Centre)  ...  ...  ...  91 

German  Democratic  Party  75 

German  National  People’s  Party  (Conservatives)  ...  38 

German  People’s  Party  (National  Liberals) 22 

Independent  Socialists 22 

Various  other  parties  8 

Total  421 


Apparently  with  a view  to  inviting  criticism,  the  outlines 
of  the  Government  scheme  to  enable  demobilized  soldiers  to 
settle  on  the  land  have  been  made  public.  A limited  number 
of  men  who  have  had  experience,  and  either  possess  capital 
or  can  obtain  it  from  the  State,  will  be  settled  on  small 
holdings.  A larger  number  will  be  provided  with  a cottage 
and  perhaps  an  acre  of  land,  to  be  used  partly  as  a garden 
and  partly  for  poultry  keeping  or  fruit  growing.  The 
occupier  or  owner  of  the  cottage  will  make  the  main  part 
of  his  living  by  seasonal  work  in  a neighbouring  town  or 
as  a worker  on  the  land.  Co-partnership  farms  or  market 
gardens  will  be  established.  These  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision.of  a manager,  and  be  cultivated  by  men  who,  while 
they  are  not  agricultural  labourers,  will  be  paid  the  agricul- 
tural wage  of  the  district.  The  men  will  be  partners  in  the 
concern,  and  will  benefit  by  its  progress  and  profits.  A 
writer  in  the  Times  thinks  the  case  of  the  second  class  the 
more  hopeful. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
LEAGUE 

The  Peace  Conference  is  making  rapid  progress. 

Five  Commissions  have  been  appointed  and 
are  already  at  work.  They  deal  with  the  League  of 
Nations ; with  responsibility  for  the  war,  for  breaches 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  for  the  trial  of 
individual  offenders,  “however  highly  placed”;  with 
the  amount  and  manner  of  reparation  and  guarantees 
for  the  same ; with  international  legislation  on  the 
conditions  of  employment ; and  finally  with  the  inter- 
national regulation  of  harbours,  waterways,  and 
railways.  But  incomparably  the  most  important  of 
these  Commissions  is  the  one  which  is  concerned  with 
the  League  of  Nations — the  League  which  is  to  banish 
war  from  the  world.  It  is  already  decided  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a League  is  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  that  its  members 
shall  meet  periodically,  and  shall  have  a permanent 
organization  and  secretariat.  For  it  is  frankly  recog- 
nized that  whatever  the  arrangements  arrived  at  by  the 
Peace  Conference,  they  may  in  time  need  revision  and 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  altered  circumstances. 
If  permanent  decisions  are  impossible  they  may  at  least 
be  supplemented  by  permanent  processes  for  guarding 
the  world’s  peace.  In  the  fine  words  of  President 
Wilson,  what  is  wanted  now,  and  what  the  Allied 
peoples  are  out  to  secure,  is  a League  of  Nations  that 
shall  be  a vital  thing — “ not  merely  a formal  thing,  not 
an  occasional  thing,  not  a thing  sometimes  called  into 
life  to  meet  an  exigency,  but  always  functioning  in 
watchful  attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the  nations, 
and  that  its  continuity  should  be  a vital  continuity ; that 
it  should  have  functions  that  are  continuing  functions, 
and  that  do  not  permit  an  intermission  of  its  watchful- 
ness and  of  its  labour;  that  it  should  be  the  eye  of  the 
nations  to  keep  watch  upon  the  common  interest,  an 
eye  that  does  not  slumber,  an  eye  that  is  everywhere 
watchful  and  attentive.”  That  is  the  ideal  set  before 
an  expectant  world  by  the  American  President,  and 
warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  fresh,  as  he 
told  the  Conference,  from  an  inspection  of  “ acres  of 
graves.”  So  far  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  nothing  as  to 
the  machinery  by  which  he  would  secure  this  great 
result,  but  gradually  we  are  beginning  to  see  how  a 
common  scheme  is  being  evolved  and  perfected  from  the 
contributions  of  many  minds. 

The  first  in  the  field  was  Mr.  Taft’s  plan  for  a 
“ League  to  Enforce  Peace,”  and  this  was  closely 
followed  by  the  scheme  of  the  British  League  of 
Nations.  Both  of  these  plans  are  fully  described  and 
analysed  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Dublin  Review. 
More  recently  we  have  had  General  Smuts’  proposals 
described  in  The  Tablet  three  weeks  ago,  and  now 
comes  an  authoritative  outline  of  the  plan  which  is  to 
be  formally  proposed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain.  In  their  broad  outlines  all  these 
schemes  closely  resemble  each  other,  but  each  learns 
something  from  its  predecessor,  and  the  latest  is  the 
best.  And,  happily,  that  process  of  improvement  is 
still  going  on.  For  the  moment  it  is  more  important 
to  note  the  points  upon  which  the  various  schemes 
differ  than  those  upon  which  they  agree.  All  alike 
recognize  that  there  are  occasions  of  quarrel  which  are 
easily  justiciable,  and  others  which  are  not,  and  all  alike 
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propose  a legal  tribunal  for  the  former  and  a Court  of 
Conciliation  for  the  latter.  But  who  is  to  decide  in 
doubtful  cases  as  to  which  are  justiciable  and  which 
are  not?  Mr.  Taft  and  the  British  League  of  Nations 
agree  in  leaving  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  under  the  American  plan  this  is 
a matter  of  small  consequence,  for  this  reason  : in  both 
cases  a period  of  delay  and  a public  hearing  of  all  the 
evidence  are  secured,  and  neither  the  award  of  the 
Court  nor  the  advice  of  the  Conciliation  Council  would 
be  binding  upon  the  defeated  litigant.  But  under  the 
scheme  of  the  British  Society  the  point  is  vital,  because 
while  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Conciliation  may  be 
rejected  with  impunity,  the  award  of  the  Court  dealing 
with  justiciable  cases  would  at  once  become  binding, 
and  have  the  sanction  of  the  whole  force  of  the  League 
behind  it.  That  means  that  the  aggrieved  State  would 
have  to  go  blindfolded  before  the  League,  and  without 
knowing  what  it  was  in  for.  Only  after  it  had  sub- 
mitted its  case  would  it  learn  whether  its  cause  of 
quarrel  was  to  be  treated  as  justiciable,  and  therefore 
subject  to  a decision  to  be  imposed,  if  necessary,  by 
force,  or  as  non-justiciable,  and  so  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  mild  methods  of  a Court  of  Conciliation.  Then 
comes  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  if  not  as  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages,  at  any  rate  with  the  wisdom  acquired  from  an 
examination  of  the  methods  of  predecessors.  His  plan 
leaves  it  to  the  litigant  State  to  choose  whether  it  will 
go  before  a Court  empowered  to  give  an  enforcible 
award  or  only  before  a Court  of  Conciliation. 

Under  Mr.  Taft’s  scheme  the  forces  of  the  League 
could  be  employed  only  against  one  of  its  members 
which  persisted  in  going  to  war  without  first  submitting 
its  case  either  to  a Court  or  to  the  Council  of  Concilia- 
tion. When  a member  of  the  League  had  taken  either 
of  these  courses,  and  so  informed  all  the  world  as  to 
the  reasons  of  the  quarrel,  and  incidentally  secured  a 
“cooling  off”  period,  it  would  have  fulfilled  all  its 
obligations  and  retain  its  liberty  to  go  to  war.  The 
British  Society  would  use  force  to  carry  out  the  award 
of  the  Court  in  cases  decided  to  be  justiciable,  but  would 
not  compel  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 
of  Conciliation.  Lord  Robert’s  plan  goes  further.  He 
would  sanction  the  use  of  international  force  not  only 
to  compel  submission  to  an  award  in  justiciable  cases, 
but  also  where  the  finding  of  a Court  of  Conciliation 
had  been  unanimous,  provided  that  one  or  other  of  the 
disputants  was  ready  to  accept  the  advice  thus  unani- 
mously tendered.  In  practice  this  would  mean  that 
whenever  a Court  of  Conciliation  was  unanimous  in  its 
advice,  that  advice  would  have  the  sanction  of  force 
behind  it.  For  advice  would  ha/e  to  be  singularly 
unfortunate  if  it  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
either  party.  No  doubt  the  plan  to  be  submitted  by 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts,  as  represent- 
ing Great  Britain,  will  in  its  turn  be  modified  when  it 
comes  to  be  compared  with  the  schemes  which  will 
be  officially  put  forward  by  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States;  but  the  interesting  thing  to  note  here 
is  the  tendency  of  the  later  schemes  to  seek  binding 
decisions.  While  Mr.  Taft,  as  the  first  in  the  field,  so 
limits  the  use  of  force  that  he  would  not  use  it  against 
non-members  at  all,  and  in  the  case  of  nations  that  are 
members  of  the  League  only  when  there  was  failure  to 
submit  the  cause  of  quarrel  to  the  public  consideration 
either  of  a Court  of  Law  or  a Council  of  Conciliation. 
When  that  rule  has  been  complied  with  Mr.  Taft  dis- 
misses the  possibility  of  compulsion,  and  leaves  the 
disputant  States  to  disregard  award  or  advice  and  to 
fight  if  they  will.  The  British  Society  for  a League  of 
Nations  sanctions  force  for  the  protection  of  its 
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members  against  outside  aggression  and  to  compel  sub- 
mission to  an  award  in  justiciable  cases.  Finally,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  goes  one  step  further,  and  would  use  the 
armed  strength  of  the  League  to  enforce  the  unanimous 
advice  of  a Court  of  Conciliation  if  accepted  by  one  of 
the  litigants.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  clearly 
marked  tendency  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  powers 
of  the  League  will  take  us. 


CONCERNING  THE  OLD 
TITHE  BARNS  OF  ENGLAND 

(From  an  ex- Anglican  Standpoint.) 

Selworthy,  a most  charming  village  of  West 
Somerset,  four  miles  from  Minehead,  on  the  way 
to  Porlock,  also  possesses  a tithe  barn,  with  which  I 
used  to  be  well  acquainted,  but  I prefer  to  quote  a 
communication  made  to  the  Somerset  and  Devon  Notes 
and  Queries  in  1893  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Hancock, 
F.S.A.,  who  at  one  time  held  the  rectory  : — “ Descend- 
ing from  the  church  to  the  rectory  we  pass  the  fifteenth 
century  tithe  barn,  a somewhat  handsome  building. 
Against  the  road  is  a small  window  now  blocked  up, 
having  a label  carried  partly  round  it.  The  label  at 
the  point  of  the  arch  supports  a sheaf  of  corn,  and  rests 
on  one  side  on  a lamb  and  on  the  other  on  a pig.  The 
three  carvings  are  said  to  be  emblematical  of  the  chief 
forms  of  tithe.  The  late  Lady  Acland  told  the  writer 
that  she  had  seen  the  tithe  corn  put  in  through  this 
window  before  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  was  passed. 
In  the  west  gable  end  of  this  building  there  is  a pretty 
window  of  local  red  stone  of  the  date  of  this  building 
in  the  upper  story,  and  beneath  it  is  a moulded  oak 
one  with  heavy  iron  bars  of  apparently  about  the 
same  date,  but  inserted  some  years  ago  by  the  present 
rector.”  Ths  is  an  interesting  example  of  a rectorial 
tithe  barn,  for  Selworthy  had  no  connection  with  any 
monastic  foundation. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fair  valley  of  Porlock, 
and  adjoining  Selworthy,  is  the  almost  equally  beautiful 
village  of  Luccombe,  of  which  my  father,  who  died 
in  1868,  was  for  some  years  rector.  Separated  by  the 
village  roadway  from  the  parsonage  gates  were  the 
remains  of  the  old  rectory  tithe  barn,  much  dilapidated, 
and  only  then  sheltering  a cider-press.  In  the  days 
prior  to  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  it  was  a much 
bigger  building  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  resident 
for  some  years  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  well  acquainted  with  that  fine 
old  antiquary  and  good  draughtsman,  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  of  Canons  Ashby.  I well  remember 
on  one  occasion,  when  stopping  the  night  there,  and 
looking  over  a portfolio  of  his  drawings,  that  our 
attention  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  study  of  his  many 
measured  drawings  and  plans  of  tithe  barns,  which 
were  at  one  time  in  his  long  life  a favourite  hobby  of 
his.  He  considered  the  gem  of  his  collection  to  be  that 
of  Abbotsbury,  co.  Dorset,  close  to  the  sea,  midway 
between  Dorchester  and  Weymouth.  Here  Ora, 
steward  to  King  Canute,  founded  a Benedictine  abbey 
about  the  year  1044.  The  exceptionally  fine  monastic 
tithe  barn,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a grand 
relic  of  this  once  well-endowed  religious  house,  which 
was  a great  blessing  to  this  district  until  destroyed 
by  the  arch-spoiler.  The  size  of  this  vast  barn  is  not 
infrequently  exaggerated ; for  instance,  in  Kelly's 
Directory  the  length  is  given  as  315  ft.,  but  testing 
Sir  Henry  Dry  den’s  measurements,  taken  by  himself, 
as  276  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  broad,  as  far  as  I could,  on 
one  of  my  visits,  by  stepping  it,  I believe  his  mensura- 
tion in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  be  correct.  On 
the  whole  it  is  in  good  repair,  though  a portion  of  the 
roof  is  lacking.  The  ground  plan  is  distinctly 
ecclesiastical,  resembling  that  of  a church  with 
transepts,  and  the  ashlar  with  which  it  is  built  is  in 


excellent  Order.  It  has  a large  porch  and  buttresses 
on  the  north  side,  and  an  hexagonal  stairway  tower 
rises  by  the  side  of  the  chief  entrance.  The  large 
porches,  ready  to  welcome  beneath  them  the  loaded 
wains,  are  spanned  by  bold  arches,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  buttresses  are  perforated,  for  ventilation, 
by  lancet  openings.  All  other  tithe  barns,  and  I have 
seen  many  of  those  yet  standing,  are  dwarfed  by  this 
princely  erection. 

The  same  county  possesses  two  other  medieval 
stone  tithe  barns,  the  one  at  Bradford  Abbas,  which 
was  subject  to  the  great  Abbey  of  Sherborne,  only 
four  miles  away,  and  another  most  interesting 
barn  at  Cerne  Abbas,  which  now  adjoins  a farm- 
house. Of  Bradford  Abbas’s  barn,  near  to  Wyke 
Farm,  a moated  house  a little  to  the  east,  said  to 
have  been  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Abbots 
of  Sherborne,  Sir  Henry  Dryden  gives  the  measure- 
ments as  167  ft.  long  by  29  ft.  10  in.  wide.  As  to  the 
barn  at  Cerne  Abbas,  I much  enjoved,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  last  visit,  reading  a delightful  short  paper  by 
Mr.  H.  Moule,  of  Dorchester,  printed  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Arch- 
aeological Field  Club.  It  had  just  previously  been 
restored  by  its  new  owner,  the  late  General  Pitt  Rivers, 
of  course  on  good  conservative  lines.  The  length  is 
given  as  112  ft.,  but  it  was  thought  to  have  been 
originally  a good  deal  larger.  This  barn  stands  alone, 
being  largely  constructed  of  squared  black  flints, 
though  the  quoins  are  all  of  good  ashlar.  By  number- 
ing the  flints  in  a single  square  foot,  Mr.  Moule  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  well-dressed  flints  used  in 
the  surface  of  this  barn  reached  the  immense  total 
of  172,000  individual  stones.  To  build  it  thus  was 
certainly  an  immense  and  toilsome  labour.  The 
probable  date  of  its  erection  is  about  1380. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
gave  a good  illustration  of  this  barn  in  their  annual 
report  for  1916.  In  their  report  for  1917  they  say 
that  “ the  Committee  is  now  able  to  report  that 
the  most  pressing  repairs  have  been  carried  out,  and 
that  the  barn  has  been  made  weatherproof  at  a cost 
of  about  £4.2$.” 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  up  this  search  for 
tithe  barns  county  by  county,  but  I must  be  excused 
doing  so  for  yet  another  shire  of  the  south-west.  Wilt- 
shire has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  excellent 
paper  on  its  old  barns  written  by  Mr.  Percy  Mundy 
in  the  substantial  volume  under  Miss  Dryden’s  editor- 
ship termed  “ Memorials  of  Old  Wiltshire,”  which  was 
published  in  1907.  Of  the  barns  therein  mentioned, 
which  number  ten  or  eleven,  that  of  Cherhill,  not  far 
from  Marlborough,  seems  the  best  and  most  interest- 
ing. It  is  timber  framed,  and  said  both  by  Mr.  Mundy, 
and  Mr.  Heath  in  his  admirable  ‘‘Little  Guide,”  of 
Methuen’s  series,  to  measure  1 1 1 ft.  long  by  38  ft.  broad. 
It  is  said,  like  so  many  others,  greatly  to  resemble 
a church,  for  its  massive  supporting  posts  and  beams 
form  a nave  of  seven  bays  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
whilst  the  stone  porches  further  heighten  the  illusion 
by  suggesting  the  transepts.  We  consider,  from  more 
than  one  careful  visit,  that  its  date  is  fairly  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  two  barns  of  Bradford-on- 
Avon  and  Tisbury  were  quite  undoubtedly  tithe  barns  ; 
they  were  both  attached  to  the  granges,  or  monastic 
farms  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Shaftesbury.  The  former 
of  these,  which  seems  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  measures  167  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.  3 in.  ; 
the  side  walls  rise  30  ft.  n in.  in  height,  whilst  the 
end  walls  spring  to  a height  of  39  ft.  to  their  apexes. 
On  the  north  side  are  two  waggon  porches,  20  ft.  wide, 
whilst  those  on  the  south  are  shallower,  and  have  a 
width  of  16  ft.  The  stone  walls  are  supported  by  single 
stage  buttresses,  which  divide  the  length  into  11  ft. 
bays.  These  features  are  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
what later  additions  to  the  fabric,  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  walls.  These  measure- 
ments are  taken  from  the  second  of  two  good  articles 
hv  Mr.  Francis  B.  Andrews,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  ” Medieval 
Barns,”  contributed  to  the  Antiquary  in  1903,  shortly 
after  I had  ceased  to  be  the  editor  of  that  now  defunct 
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magazine.  A special  and  exceptional  feature  of  this 
great  barn  is  that  the  woodwork  of  the  porch  doors, 
together  with  the  ironwork  of  the  long  hinges  and  of 
the  large-headed  nails,  are  all  undoubtedly  original. 
The  barn  at  Tisbury  is  later  than  that  of  Bradford  and 
not  near  so  interesting,  for  it  has  been  much  restored, 
and  the  old  stone  tiled  roof  stripped  off,  and  thatch 
being  substituted.  The  internal  length  is  said  to  be 
188  ft.  3 in.,  and  the  breadth  32  ft.  3 in.  The  tithe 
barn  at  Lacoclc,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  pertaining  to  the  somewhat  famous  nunnery 
here,  is  in  the  midst  of  that  little  town,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Red  Lion.  We  were  struck  with  its 
unusual  plan,  which  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  restricted 
nature  of  the  site.  The  barn  of  Wolfhall,  which  is 
173  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  broad,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  connected  with  any  religious  house,  and  though 
it  may  have  at  one  time  served  farm  purposes,  it  is 
connected  historically  with  one  of  the  many  scandals 
ol  Henry  VIII’s  sensual  life.  Only  a single  day 
intervened  between  the  beheading  of  Queen  Anne  and 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  a young  lady 
of  singular  beauty  and  attraction,  who  served  as  his 
queen  for  about  the  next  eighteen  months.  Wolfhall 
was  the  property  of  the  Seymour  family  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  It  has  more  than  once  been  asserted 
that  this  marriage  topic  place,  or  at  all  events  the 
actual  wedding  feast,  within  this  very  barn  But  the 
marriage  really  took  place  at  Hampton  Court.  It  can 
be  proved,  however,  that  Henry  VIII  banqueted 
within  this  very  barn  both  immediately  before  and 
after  the  wedding.  The  late  Canon  Jackson,  writing 
in.  1874,  mentions  that  on  the  walls  and  beams  could 
still  be  seen  the  hooks  and  nails  which  supported  the 
tapestry  and  other  hangings  used  to  decorate  it  for 
the  wedding  festivities  nearly  four  centuries  ago. 

Hill  Deverill,  near  Warminster,  possesses  an  old 
manor  house  of  the  Ludlows  (now  a farmhouse),  to  the 
east  of  the  church  ; attached  to  it  are  the  considerable 
remains  of  a fifteenth-century  tithe  barn.  The  tithe 
barn  of  the  old  market  town  of  Melksham  has  for  some 
time  been  utilized  as  a school;  it  is  situated  a short 
distance  west  of  the  church.'  The  farm  buildings  of 
the  notable  residence  of  Great  Chalfield,  which  occupy 
the  first  court,  include  a fine  Elizabethan  barn, 
and  there  is  another  good  domestic  barn  of  the  same 
date  at  Pickwick,  an  outlying  hamlet  of  Corsham. 
Finally,  there  is  a plain  barn  near  the  manor  house 
of  Biddeston,  usually  spoken  of  as  a tithe  barn. 

If  we  now  proceed  toward  the  centre  of  all  things, 
that  is,  to  London,  the  world’s  metropolis,  we  shall 
find  that  Middlesex  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  tithe 
barns.  Harmondsworth  had  its  manor  and  the  advow- 
son  of  its  church,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  bestowed 
on  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Rouen,  and  consequently  was  but  a cell  or  alien  priory 
for  the  monks  in  charge  of  this  English  property.  In 
consequence  of  the  war  with  France,  both  manor  and 
advowson  were  assigned  to  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  made  them  part  of  his  endowment  of  Winchester 
College.  The  tithe  barn  of  the  old  priory,  which  is 
192  ft.  by  36  ft.  9 in.,  is  divided,  like  a church,  into 
three  parts,  whilst  the  fine  open  roof  of  timber  is  held 
up  by  huge  pillars  of  oak  and  strong  cross  rafters 
resting  on  blocks  of  stone.  The  open  timber  roof  is 
quite  justly  deserving  of  the  epithet  “ magnificent.”  It 
is  interesting  to  find  that  it  is  still  filled  with  wheat 
and  other  corn  grown  on  the  farm,  for  we  last  visited 
it  shortly  after  the  garnering  of  a good  harvest  had 
been  completed.  Originally  this  barn  was  larger,  for 
there  was  a projecting  wing  at  the  north  end,  but  this 
was  taken  down  in  1774,  when  the  adjoining  manor 
house  was  demolished.  The  roof  and  pillars  of  this 
part  of  the  barn  were  re-erected  at  Heath  Row,  but 
were  subsequently  blown  down  in  a storm.  The  size 
of  another  good  Middlesex  barn,  which  has  now  d:s- 
appeared,  was  much  smaller,  namely,  62  ft.  9 in.  by 
21  ft.  6 in.  ; it  stood  until  recently  at  Pinner.  In  this 
part  of  the  county  is  a far  larger  barn  attached  to  the 
moated  house  of  Headstone  Grange,  an  old  possession 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  near  the  foot  of 


Harrow  Hill;  it  is  said  to  measure  147  ft.  8 in.  by 
38  ft.  8 in. 

The  Home  Counties  make  but  slight  contribution  to 
barn  lore.  In  this  respect,  however,  Kent  makes  three 
claims,  namely,  one  of  manorial  origin  at  Maidstone, 
a rectorial  tithe  barn  at  Cuxton,  and  one  of  monastic 
origin  at  Bexley.  There  are  also  one  or  two  examples 
remaining  in  Hertfordshire. 

Gloucestershire  has  many  claims  to  our  attention, 
as  at  Boxwell,  Calcot,  Llanthony,  Postlip,  Stanway, 
Shirehampton,  and  Sudeley  Castle ; but  the  only  one 
here  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Frocester,  which  announces 
itself  in  Kelly's  Directory  and  elsewhere,  but 
falsely,  as  ‘‘the  largest  barn  in  England.”  It  is  said 
to  have  a length  of  70  yards ; we  know  that  it  was 
erected  by  John  de  Gamage,  who  was  Abbot  of 
Gloucester  from  1284  to  1306. 

Worcestershire  has  a fine  monastic  barn  at  Little- 
ton, near  Evesham.  It  is  150  ft.  long,  and  of  cruciform 
plan,  with  large  pointed  doorways  and  cross-bearing 
gables.  An  engraving  and  description  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  May’s  ‘‘History  of  Evesham,”  published  in 
1845.  There  is  also  a large  tithe  barn  at  Bredon  in 
this  county,  with  a chamber  over  its  doorway.  It  was 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  twenty-second  volume 
of  Harper’s  Magazine  in  1891. 

In  the  widely  generic  term  of  the  M’dland  Counties 
there  is  a fair  sprinkling  of  these  med-eval  barns  still 
standing.  In  this  respect  Oxfordshire  stands  out 
notably  with  three  tithe  barns,  each  of  which  is  con- 
nected in  its  origin  with  William  of  Wykeham,  namely, 
those  of  Sw’alcliffe,  Adderbury,  and  Upper  Heywood. 
Sir  Henry  Dryden  gives  the  size  of  the  first  of  these 
as  127  ft.  2 in.  by  22  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  second 
one  as  65  ft.  by  27  ft.  Then  there  is  another  fine  old 
tithe  barn  in  this  shire  at  Enstone,  with  an  inscription 
giving  the  date  of  its  erection  by  an  Abbot  of  Winch- 
combe  as  1382.  At  Felmersham  in  Bedfordshire  is  a 
good  tithe  barn,  opposite  the  church,  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  164  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  broad.  Berkshire  has 
a large  tithe  barn  of  twelfth  century  date  on  the  north 
of  the  village  of  Coxwell.  The  grange  here  was  held 
by  the  Cistercians  of  Beaulieu.  The  huge  barn  per- 
taining- to  the  monks  of  Reading  at  Cholsey,  in  this 
county,  is  said  to  have  measured  303  ft.  by  54  ft.  It 
was  pulled  down  about  a century  ago. 

Of  great  barns  that  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed 
within  recent  memory,  the  county  of  Northampton 
possessed  two  of  the  most  famous.  The  largest  of 
these,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  measured 
144  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  the  other  one  90  ft.  by  27  ft.  ; 
they  both  stood  at  Peterborough.  The  large  one, 
which  was  built  by  the  abbey  authorities  in  1307,  was 
an  oak-framed  structure,  with  a singularly  beautiful 
roof  covered  with  grey  stone  slates.  There  were  no 
nails  used  in  its  construction,  but  merely  wooden  pegs. 
The  wooden  supports  divided  it,  as  it  were,  into  nave 
and  aisles.  It  was  sold  by  auction  in  1895,  and  fetched, 
with  three  plots  of  land,  about  ^1,100;  the  purchaser 
wras  a local  builder.  The  Pall  Mall  Budget  gave  a 
picture  of  it  in  the  process  of  demolition.  But  this 
county  still  possesses  a singularly  picturesque  tithe 
barn  in  the  village  of  Naseby,  the  scene  of  the  critical 
Parliamentary  battle,  which  I have  often  visited  in 
recent  years.  It  stands  to  the  south  of  the  church,  and 
the  thatched  roof  is  supported  by  strong  oak  beams, 
but  the  walls  are  chiefly  mud.  On  the  beam  over  the 
west  doorway  is  deeply  carved  11  E.  S.,  1601.”  These 
initials  and  date  seem  to  me  to  refer  to  Edwrnrd  Shuck- 
brough,  who  died,  aged  eighty-six,  in  1658;  his  grave- 
stone may  still  be  seen  in  the  flooring  of  the  church. 
We  have  no  more  space  to  say  aught  of  the  grievously 
destroyed  great  Cambridgeshire  tithe  barn  of  Ely,  than 
that  it  measured  219  ft.  6 in.  bv  39  ft.  3 in.  The 
Guardian  of  September  7,  1891,  ignorantly  chronicled 
its  destruction  as  ‘‘the  last  of  its  kind.” 

The  counties  of  the  East  Anglian  coast  are  but 
sparsely  furnished  with  suchlike  trophies  of  medieval 
craftsmanship,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  barn  of 
Paston,  Norfolk,  the  village  so  closelv  associated  with 
that  wonderful  storehouse  of  fifteenth  century  social 
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life,  “ The  Paston  Letters.”  The  barn  is  not,  however, 
of  like  antiquity,  for  it  is  known  to  have  been  built  by 
Sir  William  Paston  in  the  year  1581.  In  a hastily 
drawn  list  of  big  tithe  barns,  not  long  ago  printed, 
we  noted  the  name  of  Brancaster,  on  the  sea-coast  of 
this  county.  But  it  was  probably  a careless  confusion 
with  an  immense  building,  3x2  ft.  by  31  ft.,  which, 
according  to  old  Blomefield  (vol.  x.  30)  is  “ a remark- 
able malt-house,  wherein  are  steeped  weekly,  in  the 
season,  420  quarters  of  barley ; it  is  useful  and  beautiful 
in  its  structure,  and  convenient  in  its  offices.”  We 
know  not  whether  this  great  building  is  still  standing. 

The  north  of  England  has  but  few  old  barns  of  any 
kind  still  standing.  With  the  whole  of  the  great  county 
of  Yorkshire  we  were  at  one  time  fairly  familiar,  and 
cannot  now  charge  our  mind  with  more  than  Bolton 
Percy  and  Selby,  both  in  the  West  Riding.  The  visitor 
to  Houghton-le-Spring,  co.  Durham,  so  well  known 
to  ecclesiologists  for  the  various  pre-Conquest  details 
about  its  parish  church,  will  find  there  a barn  of  some 
moment.  The  paucity  of  buildings  of  this  character 
in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland 
is  readily  accounted  for  by  their  continuous  exposure 
for  some  centuries  to  plundering  raids  from  the  Scottish 
foe,  whereby  the  futility  of  accumulating  stores  was 
readily  appreciated  by  both  the  religious  and  civilians. 
Moreover,  the  fine  historical  volumes  of  the  first  of 
these  counties,  which  have  been  so  long  in  progress, 
establish  the  fact  of  their  using  tithe  barns  in  places 
of  security.  Thus  in  the  seventh  volume,  treating  of 
Tynemouth  (1907),  a statement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  cited,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  “ the  tithe 
barns  within  the  castle  were  kept  in  good  repair.” 
Moreover,  as  to  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland, the  visitation  diary  of  William  Nicholson, 
who  held  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  from  1703  to 
1718,  shows  that  in  his  days  there  were  extant  various 
small  tithe  barns  in  several  parishes  which  are  no  longer 
extant,  e.g. , Greystoke,  Malmerbv,  Orton,  and  Castle 
Carrock  in  Cumberland;  and  Hackthorpe,  Ormside, 
and  Long  Marton  in  Westmorland. 

The  subject  of  tithes  and  tithe  barns  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  last  that  lends  itself  at  all  readily  to  any  sense 
of  humour.  Nevertheless,  a delightfully  humorous 
story,  which  I read  in  the  original  Latin  in  one  of  the 
Surtees  Society  volumes  many  years  ago  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Oswin,  persists  in  clinging  to  my  memory.  It 
tells  of  the  pious  discrimination  manifested  by  a flock 
of  geese  belonging  to  one  of  the  smaller  Northumbrian 
tenants.  He  was  engaged,  when  harvest-tide  was 
about  over,  in  garnering  a field  of  corn,  and  was  careful 
to  leave  every  tenth  sheaf  on  the  ground  as  St.  Oswin’s 
tithe.  His  wife,  shortly  afterwards,  happened  to  come 
into  the  field  with  her  geese  following  her,  and  tossed 
them  up  one  of  the  Saint’s  sheaves.  The  geese  waddled 
away,  and  she,  indignant  at  their  fanciful  appetite, 
picked  up  the  sheaf  and  cooped  them  up  with  it,  saying 
to  herself,  ‘‘They  shall  have  that  or  nought.”  Ere 
long,  moved  by  curiosity,  she  opened  the  door  of  the 
pen,  whereupon  the  geese  came  out,  expectantly  wait- 
ing for  a feed  and  clucking  for  it.  The  goodwife  then 
felt  that  they  were  teaching  her  a lesson,  for  not  a 
single  grain  of  the  Saint’s  tithe  had  they  swallowed. 

J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


NOTES 


In  an  article  entitled  “ On  Gilding  the  Lily,”  a writer 
in  the  Times  tells  us  that  Bentley,  as  the  architect  of 
Westminster  Cathedral,  “ was  able  to  think  of  this 
church  simply  as  a great  building,  without  any 
archaistic  features.”  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  in  “ The  Life  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan  ” will  smile  at  this  suggestion  that  all  that 
Bentley  was  called  upon  to  do  was  simply  to  produce  a 


great  building.  The  Cardinal  had  thought  out  the 
functions  of  this  Cathedral  of  his  dreams  long  before 
he  considered  the  question  of  an  architect.  He  wanted 
a Cathedral  not  only  to  worship  God  in,  but  also  to 
worship  God  with.  The  genius  of  Bentley  gave  him 
all  he  hoped.  The  result  was  poetry  frozen  into  stone, 
but  the  attained  beauty  was  not  reached  haphazard. 
The  writer  in  the  Times  continues  rashly  : — 11  The 
‘ style  ’ chosen  is,  without  its  decoration,  hardly  a style 
at  all.  It  might  occur  to  a builder  in  any  age  to  design 
a great  church  so.  It  consists,  except  for  the  pillars 
and  their  capitals,  which  are  only  a subsidiary  part  of 
the  building,  simply  of  masses  of  masonry.  The 
problem  was  an  engineering  problem ; and  everyone 
was  surprised  by  the  austere  beauty  which  came  of  its 
solution.  The  Cathedral  is  by  far  the  finest  modern 
church  in  England,  perhaps  in  the  worid.  It  proves 
this  curious  fact,  that  in  all  ages  architecture  has  often 
spoiled  building.  Solve  your  engineering  problem 
grandly  and  you  will  have  beauty  ; the  fact  that  man- 
kind cannot  let  well  alone  accounts  for  all  the  recurring 
declines  in  architecture.” 


The  critic’s  admiration  for  the  Cathedral  is  whole- 
hearted and  sincere,  but  it  carries  him  to  odd  lengths. 
It  leads  him  to  dread  any  addition,  even  in  the  way  of 
adornment.  He  likes  the  building  unfinished,  and 
prefers  that  it  should  remain  so.  ‘‘  Now  at  West- 
minster, as  in  other  places  and  times,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  let  well  alone.  They  are,  at  great  labour 
and  cost,  proceeding  to  spoil  their  masterpiece  by 
imitative  decoration,  and,  if  they  can  do  all  they  intend, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  its  beauty.  At  present  most 
of  the  mischief  is  in  the  chapels,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
mosaic.  Mosaic,  in  real  Byzantine  and  Romanesque 
churches,  is  perhaps  the  grandest  decoration  ever 
achieved  by  man.  It  was  then  a natural  means  of 
expression,  but  now  it  is  not.  The  decoration  of  the 
chapels  at  Westminster  is  better  than  most  decoration 
of  the  kind.  There  is  real  beauty  in  some  of  the  marble 
veneering,  which  is  not  unnatural  to  our  age  nor  too 
difficult  for  our  craftsmen.  But  where  there  is  mosaic 
above  this,  it  is  always  added  feebleness  and  ugliness. 
In  many  modern  churches,  where  all  is  absurd,  we 
accept  these  absurdities  without  protest.  But  at  West- 
minster there  is  grand  and  austere  beauty  to  start  with, 
if  only  it  could  be  left  alone.  It  is  a building  of  our 
own  time,  really  and  naturally  religious.  The  authori- 
ties have  shown  a most  unusual  intelligence  in  accept- 
ing Mr.  Eric  Gill’s  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Will  they 
not  maintain  it  by  desisting  from  fripperies  entirely 
incongruous  with  these  and  with  the  building  itself? 
They  are  not  merely  gilding  the  lily,  they  are  rouging 
it.” 


Underlying  this  criticism  is  the  idea  that  the  mosaics 
in  the  Cathedral  are  merely  meretricious  additions, 
foreign  to  the  intentions  of  the  architect  Fortunately 
an  authoritative  reply  was  quickly  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Anning  Bell  writes  : — “ The  writer,  with  all  his  justifi- 
able appreciation  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  church 
in  its  present  unfinished  state,  seems  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  its  purpose,  or  what  the  problem  before  the 
architect  was.  It  was  not  an  engineering  problem,  as 
he  says,  but  an  architect’s  problem — that  of  framing 
up  nobly  proportioned  spaces  in  which  to  carry  out  the 
magnificent  and  pathetic  and  so'emn  ritual  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  framework  of  these 
spaces  was  itself  to  convey  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
the  history  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  through  the  pre- 
sentation of  sacred  characters  and  symbols.  The 
church  was  from  the  first  moment  of  its  inception  as 
much  meant  to  be  a gallery  of  sacred  pictures  as  a 
chamber  for  sacred  music  or  a temple  for  worship.  I 
have  before  me  two  of  Mr.  Bentley’s  drawings,  in 
which  the  mosaics  are  carefully  indicated  both  as  to 
scale  and  subject,  and  I know  that  he  had  a complete 
scheme  for  the  whole  of  the  church.  ...  I entirely  agree 
with  your  critic  that  it  is  the  finest  church  of  modern 
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times,  and  I sincerely  hope  that  the  authorities  will  go 
carefully,  very  carefully — and  slowly — with  the  decora- 
tion of  the  interior.  But  that  they  should  never  carry 
out  the  intention  of  the  architect  and  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  building  in  deference  to  the  taste  of  the  visitor 
with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  is  inconceivable.” 


President  Wilson  has  begun  his  inspection  of  the 
devastated  districts  of  France  with  a visit  to  Reims. 
Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  he  paid  a visit  to  Reims 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  On  his  arrival  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  Mayor,  who  said  to  him  : “ You  are  one  of  the 
judges  and  you  wish  to  find  out  the  truth ; we  are 
witnesses,  and  we  offer  you  the  proofs.”  In  his  reply 
Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  had  always  intended  to  begin 
his  visits  to  the  devastated  districts  with  Reims, 
“ which  is  for  Americans  the  symbol  of  German  bar- 
barism.” Passing  to  the  Cathedral  he  was  received 
by  Cardinal  Luqon,  who  showed  him  the  destruction 
wrought  upon  that  venerable  and  historic  pile.  When 
he  had  pointed  out  the  broken  vaulting,  the  piles  of 
debris  upon  the  floor,  the  shattered  statues,  & c.,  His 
Eminence  declared  solemnly  : “ Under  these  sacred 
vaults  I swear  to  you,  Mr.  President,  on  my  honour  as 
a Cardinal,  that  there  was  never  on  the  Cathedral  any 
wireless  installation  or  observation  post,  as  the 
Germans  allege.”  Before  leaving,  the  President  signed 
the  visitors’  book,  and  was  presented  with  a beautiful 
piece  of  stained  glass  copied  from  a detail  of  the  great 
rose  window.  The  Cardinal,  after  a sad  look  round  at 
all  the  ruin  wrought,  exclaimed  : “ The  best  way  of 
avenging  it  all  is  to  repair  and  rebuild,  and  we  will  do 
it.” 


In  regard  to  the  new  Irish  Centre  party,  Captain 
Stephen  Gwynn,  its  Chairman,  explains  in  the  Sunday 
Chronicle  that  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  British 
Government  to  formulate  a plan  of  Home  Rule  in  detail, 
they  suggest  that  “ there  shall  be  a Central  Parliament 
controlling  national  affairs,  and  Provincial  Assemblies 
controlling  provincial  affairs;  and  that  the  powers  of 
administration,  taxation  and  legislation  shall  be  divided 
between  the  Central  Parliament  and  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  by  a federal  agreement,  which  neither 
authority  can  modify  without  agreement  of  the  other. 
We  hold  that  under  such  an  arrangement  national  unity 
would  be  preserved,  while  everything  in  Ulster’s  claim 
could  be  conceded  that  an  impartial  tribunal,  such  as 
the  Peace  Conference,  would  justify.”  Among  the 
reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  new  party  was  the  fact 
that  moderate  men  in  Ireland  were  without  a rallying 
point,  and  that  “ so  far  as  three  parts  of  Ireland  are 
concerned,  if  Sinn  Fein  is  allowed  to  retain  unchallenged 
ascendancy,  the  returning  soldier  will  find  all  existing 
political  influences  against  him.”  There  was  more  spirit 
of  accommodation  among  Irish  soldiers  than  any  other 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  men  want  a quiet  country 
to  come  back  to,  not  one  torn  by  contending  factions. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  General 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  has  joined  the  party,  and  declared  his 
cordial  agreement  with  its  “ suggestions  for  construc- 
tive statesmanship.  . . . Many  of  us  Irishmen  have 
learnt  what  comradeship  can  exist  and  what  real 
brotherhood  means  in  this  war,  in  common  with  others 
of  the  British  race  from  all  over  the  world.  It  is  so 
precious  an  asset  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  it. 
I agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  the  difficulty  in  front 
of  Irish  self-government  lies  in  Ireland,  not  at  West- 
minster.” 


Bishop  Biermans,  Bishop  of  Gargara,  sends  us  a 
survey  of  missionary  work  and  difficulties  in  his 
Vicariate  of  the  Upper  Nile  which  should  enlist 
sympathy  and  generous  assistance.  The  Vicariate 
includes  some  40,000  square  miles  of  the  Uganda  and 
British  East  Africa  Protectorates,  which  embrace  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
long  reaches  of  the  Nile  river,  and  Mount  Eigen  and  its 
populous  districts.  The  total  population  is  estimated 


at  4,000,000  souls  of  various  tribes  and  tongues,  some 
of  which  occupy  places  stiff  unexplored  by  white  men. 
Long  journeys,  quite  apart  from  the  expensive  voyage 
out  from  England,  have  to  be  made  before  a beginning 
of  work  can  be  made,  and  much  preliminary  prepara- 
tory work  done  before  any  marked  result  is  seen.  Yet 
slowly  stations  have  been  established  far  away  from 
civilization  and  from  the  presence  of  other  white  men, 
which  are  the  cradles  of  Christianity.  “ There  are,” 
writes  the  Bishop,  “ fifty-six  Fathers  and  twelve  Sisters 
working  with  me.  Twenty-three  mission  stations  are 
thus  placed  : — Six  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  with 
two  convents,  one  high  school,  one  boarding  school  for 
chiefs’  sons,  one  school  for  the  training  of  catechists, 
and  two  hospitals  attached  to  the  convents.  In  the 
country  of  Usoga  we  have  four  mission  stations,  one 
convent  and  one  hospital.  In  Bukedi  country  we  have 
six  mission  stations,  and  all  of  these  countries  are  in 
the  Uganda  Protectorate.  In  North  and  South  Kavi- 
rondo — British  East  Africa  Protectorate — we  have 
seven  mission  stations ; all  the  missions  are  served  by 
at  least  two  priests.  Besides  the  above,  there  are 
several  chapels  of  ease,  visited  occasionally  by 
the  Fathers.  Each  mission  centre  has  a number  of 
village  schools,  conducted  by  catechists,  and  in  some 
districts  there  are  seventy  of  these  preparatory  schools. 
Under  the  patronage  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  we  have 
a central  school  for  catechists.  The  course  is  two  years 
of  thorough  training  in  Christian  doctrine.  These  dis- 
ciples of  St.  John  the  Baptist  prepare  the  way  for  the 
priests,  and  are  indispensable  to  us.” 

There  are,  besides,  a boarding  school  for  the  sons  of 
chiefs  and  a high  school  for  youths  following  an  English 
course  as  a preparation  to  become  Government  inter- 
preters, at  Nsambya.  It  is  hard  to  provide  Fathers  for 
these  schools  from  missionary  work,  yet  such  schools 
must  be  multiplied  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  post- 
war adjustments  which  may  materially  affect  British 
East  Africa.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Bishop 
calls  for  greater  co-operation  among  Catholics  at  home. 
The  assured  income  of  the  mission  from  grants  from 
Propaganda,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  & c.,  is  less  than  £2,000,  and  the  balance  of  over 
.£4,000  necessary  to  meet  current  expenses  has  to  be 
obtained  from  Mass  intentions,  donations  and  the  hard 
labour  of  the  missionaries.  As  new  converts  are  made, 
churches  and  schools  and  hospitals  when  possible  have 
to  be  provided.  “ Now,”  says  the  Bishop,  “ the  point 
I want  to  emphasize  is  this.  Though  we  live  amongst 
wild  peoples,  we  do  not  desire  to  become  like  unto  them. 
The  will  of  God  has  placed  me  here,  and  I want  to  raise 
my  voice  against  the  false  idea  that  missionaries  born 
to  the  uses  of  civilization  can  honestly  work  con- 
tinuously under  such  conditions.  No  white  man  in  such 
a climate  as  this  can  wholly  adapt  himself  to  native  food 
and  housing.  Each  one  of  the  twenty-three  mission 
stations  had  their  foundation  under  similar  privations 
and  want  described  herein.  I must  now  call  earnestly 
for  help  to  consolidate  the  work  and  to  preserve  the 
valuable  lives  of  our  missionaries;  the  centres  of 
Catholic  endeavour;  and  the  precious  gift  of  faith  in 
the  souls  of  our  faithful.  This  is  my  imperative  duty, 
and  I am  answerable  to  God  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  stewardship  entrusted  to  me.”  We  have 
here  a frank  and  moving  statement  which  shows  under 
what  difficulties  these  Miff  Hill  missionaries  and  the 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  are 
working  in  Uganda.  And  we  feel  sure  that  their  case 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  without  response. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  a letter  to  his  clergy, 
significantly  suggests  to  returned  Army  chaplains  that 
there  was  “ nothing  in  their  experiences  with  the  Army 
which  qualifies  them  in  any  extraordinary  degree  for 
the  task  (which  some  of  them  appeared  inclined  to  take 
up)  of  dictating  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
Having  read  manv  books  by  them,  his  lordship  cannot 
say  that  he  has  found  much  in  them  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  in  “ the  difficult  problem  of  ecclesiastical 
reconstruction.  ” 
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REVIEWS 


THE  CATHOLIC  STUDENT'S  AIDS. 

The  Catholic  Student’s  " Aids  ” to  the  Studv  of  the  Bible. 
By  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  D.S.Sc.  Vol.  II. 
The  New  Testament  (The  Gospels).  5s.  net. 
London:  Washbourne. 

FR.  HUGH  POPE  prefixes  an  Introduction  to  his 
work  which  forestalls  the  first  obvious  criticism. 
This  volume,  which  .deals  only  with  the  New  Testament 
in  general  and  with  the  Gospels,  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
third  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  books  ; 
yet  it  is  as  large  in  itself  as  the  single  volume  on  the  Old 
Testament.  We  must  demur  to  part  of  Fr.  Pope’s  defence  ; 
the  Old  Testament  is  much  larger  in  bulk  than  the  New, 
is  no  less  under  the  microscope,  and  presents  difficulties 
on  the  whole  more  numerous  and  more  complex.  Still, 
it  is  a felix  culpa  that  has  given  us  a larger  work  on  the 
Gospels  than  a due  proportion  would  have  warranted, 
and  we  welcome  what  we  have  been  given. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet  contributes  a cordial 
preface  to  the  work.  Chapter  I contains  a history  of  the 
Jewi;  h people  from  b.c.  142  to  a.d.  70,  with  some  tables  ; 
an  admirable  beginning  to  the  volume.  Then  come  some 
chapters  descriptive  of  the  time  of  Christ ; the  treatment 
of  Jewish  life  and  of  the  country  in  general  are  good,  but 
that  of  the  question  of  language  is,  perhaps,  a little  wanting 
in  grip.  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  the  Hellenis  tic 
East,  and  of  all  educated  persons  even  in  the  West ; but 
a great  number  of  those  who  spoke  it  had  a language  of 
their  own  as  well,  like  the  Lycaonians  (Acts  xiv,  n). 
Doubtless  Pilate  interviewed  Our  Lord  in  Greek.  There 
follow  some  general  chapters  on  the  New  Testament 
dealing  with  such  questions  as  the  Canon,  the  ver:  ions 
and  textual  criticism,  that  on  the  latter  concluding  on  an 
uncertain  note,  owing  to  the  rather  subversive  character 
of  Prof.  Clark’s  recent  theories.  After  that  we  come  to 
the  Gospels ; each  has  a chapter  of  its  own,  and  there  are 
some  general  chapters  as  well.  The  individual  Gospels 
are  treated  with  some  fullness,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  chapters  dealing  with  them  will  be  found  the 
most  valuable  in  a valuable  book.  The  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  like  some  of  the  various  tables,  hardly  seems 
worth  the  room  it  occupies,  but,  being  there,  will  doubtless 
prove  s'erviceable  ; once  the  idea  of  including  the  New 
Testament  in  one  volume  had  been  abandoned,  condensation 
ceased  to  be  a special  object. 

It  is  with  " The  Chronology  of  the  Gospel  History  ” 
that  we  chiefly  find  ourselves  obliged  to  find  some  fault, 
and  that  more  especially  in  regard  of  Christ’s  birth.  “ The 
date  of  the  Nativity  depends  on  that  of  Herod’s  death,” 
says  Fr.  Pope  (p.  357)  ; yet  in  reality  there  is  little 
dependence,  since  we  do  not  know  aliunde  the  length  of 
the  stay  in  Egypt.  And  our  author  takes  no  notice  at 
all  of  Sir  W.  Ramsay’s  important  studies  on  the  census. 
He  finds,  too,  that  “ it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  represent  our  Lord  as  eating  the  Paschal  supper, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nisan  ” (p.  367),  and  sets 
himself  the  formidable  task  of  explaining  the  Fourth 
Gospel  accordingly.  However,  the  hope  of  getting  this 
last  problem  finally  settled  seems  s fight. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  this  book  of  “ Aids  ” appears 
to  us  to  be  rather  more  of  the  nature  of  an  “ introduction  ” 
than  one  might  expect  from  the  title,  and  will  in  any  case 
be  found  very  useful  in  this  latter  capacity  also  ; we  are 
greatly  pleased  to  see  such  an  addition  to  our  Catholic 
Biblical  literature,  and  trust  that  it  will  find  a wide 
acceptance. 


PETROGRAD,  THE  CITY  OF  TROUBLE. 

Petrograd,  the  City  of  Trouble,  19x4-19x8.  By  Meriel 
Buchanan.  7s.  6d.  net.  London : Col  ins. 

THERE  are  many  things  which  go  to  the  making  of 
the  material  out  of  which  history  is  af  erwards 
composed.  Facts  and  documents  are  among  the  first,  but 
for  the  interpretation  of  these  it  is  necessary  that  the 
historian  should  be  acquainted  with  the  environment  and 
the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  in  which  took  place  the  events 
he  wishes  to  record.  It  is  ju  st  on  this  point  that  this  book 
of  reminiscences  by  Miss  Meriel  Buchanan,  daughter  of  our 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd  during  the  yea  s of  the  war, 
will  be  found  so  va’uab  e.  Some  of  the  greaJ er  event  s in  the 
city  of  trouble  which  took  p ace  during  this  sJormy  period 
are,  of  course,  recorded,  but  we  are  given  more  than  a mere 
narrative  ; the  writer  is  able,  by  her  share  in  those  events, 


to  give  us  little  touches  which  show  the  fee’ir.gs  tha^ 
under7 ay  them.  As  Mr.  Hugh  Wa'po’e  says  in  his  Foreword 
to  Miss  Buchanan’s  book,  “ she  has  given  ns  a picture  of 
human  private  ife  under  the  pressure  of  vast  historical 
events  tha+  is  precious  and  permanent  in  its  va’ue.”  And 
she  has  fold  her  s ory  ca’m'y  and  with  a style  that  imme- 
diately attracts  and  ho’ds  us  to  the  end. 

She  first  sketches  the  outbreak  and  early  events  of  the 
war,  and  then  the  shaking  tragedy  which  put  Russia  hors 
de  combat.  To  these  who  resent  Russia’s  betrayal  of  her 
Allies  she  says  : — 

Do  they  know  what  Russia  has  suffered  ? Do  they  know  all , 
the  causes  and  reasons  of  that  terrible  war-weariness  ? Have  they 
lived  in  Russia  those  first  years  of  the  war,  seen  the  shortage  of 
everv  kind  of  ammunition,  the  appalling  sufferings  of  the  troops, 
the  heart-breaking  losses  during  those  retreats  when  the  soldiers, 
having  no  guns  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  had  to  fight 
with  sticks  and  stones  ? . . . Do  they  know  what  the  gradual 
breakdown  of  the  railways,  the  lack  of  transport,  the  shortage  of 
factories  meant  ? . . . I think  hardly  any  other  soldiers  in  the 
world  would  have  endured  what  the  Russian  soldiers  endured. 

As  to  the  Tsar,  she  is  certain  that  in  spite  of  his  weakness, 
of  his  trust  in  his  wife,  and  of  Ihe  ignorance  of  the  real 
com  se  of  event  s in  which  he  was  kept, 

he  never  for  one  moment  hesitated  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Allies. 
And  his  name  would  never  have  been  signed  on  a treaty  of 
separate  peace.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  Emnress  was  in 
German  pav  or  worked  for  German  interests.  Her  one  wish 
was  to  hand  the  autocracy  down  intact  to  her  son,  and  for  this 
reason  she  forced  the  Emperor  to  carry  out  a reactionary  policy 
and  chose  Ministers  who  would  help  her  in  this  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  Germany  used  her  as  an  unconscious  tool,  encourag- 
ing this  government  of  repression  while  they  preached  revolution 
through  all  the  country. 

She  teds  Ihe  s’ory  of  the  murder  of  Raspulin,  “ whose 
power  seemed  s,  preme  and  who  was  ' oa1  hed  and  dreaded 
throughout  a 1 Russia,”  ar.d  whese  undoing  hardened  the 
heart  of  the  Empress.  Then  came  the  revo  ulion  and  the 
rise  and  downfa  1 of  Kerensky  and  the  Bolshevist  rising 
and  the  mockery  of  government  and  anarchy  which 
followed.  Out  of  it,  fortunate  y,  the  British  Ambassador 
and  his  family  and  suite  came  safely.  It  was  enough  to 
make  any  gii  1 shrink  with  horror  at  the  bare  name  of  Russia, 
but  not  the  author  of  this  de  ighlful  book,  who  has  much  to 
say  in  excuse  for  the  people  and  who  ends  her  story  with 
a p ea  for  he  p to  the  country  which  stretches  out  a hand 
to  receive  it. 


GERMAN  BARBARISM. 

La  Barbaric  A llemande.  Par  Paul  Gaui.tier.  3 fres.  50  c. 
Paris  : P on. 

HOW  the  French  rejoice  in  these  subtle  ana’yses  of 
their  arch-enemy’s  barbarism  ! M.  Gau' tier  gives 
us  first  the  fads  with  which  we  are  a 1 more  or  less  fami  iar, 
and  he  particula  ly  dwe'ls  on  the  oneness  of  the  German 
peop  e in  this  orgy  of  barbarities.  He  then  traces  the 
causes  of  this  species  of  de  irium  ; it  lay  in  their  very 
chaac+er,  in  their  philosophy,  in  iheir  mi  fi  at  ism.,  and  in 
their  faJal  prosperity.  And  these  factors  resulted  in  a 
crescendo  which  began  with  simp  e “ Germanism,”  passed 
into  worship  of  the  S' ate,  and  found  its  fullest  expression 
in  hateful  “ Pangermanism.” 


ARYAN  RULE  IN  INDIA. 

The  History  of  Aryan  Rule  in  India.  By  E.  B.  Havell. 
15s.  net.  London  : Harrap. 

THERE  should  be  no  need  to  incist,  in  these  days,  on 
the  importance  of  a knowledge  of  the  history  of 
India.  In  this  portly  volume  by  Mr.  Havell,  who  is  already 
known  for  his  books  on  Indian  art  and  architecture,  we 
have  the  story  of  Aryan  rule  in  India  from  the  earlie:  t days 
down  to  the  death  of  the  great  Akbar  in  1605.  He  deals 
in  some  detail  with  Buddha,  the  Maursam  and  Gupta 
Empires,  and  inroad  of  Islam  into  India.  Then  come  the 
Muhammedan  conquest  and  the  Indo- Aryan  renaissance, 
which  cons  titute  the  second  part  of  the  work,  under  which 
we  find  the  story  of  the  Mogul  inva'  ion  and  empire  ; and 
lastly,  the  great  story  of  Akbar.  Mr.  Havell’s  chapters 
are  closely  written,  and  so  filled  with  facts  and  names  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  easy  reading.  It  is  not 
a work  ba‘‘ed  upon  original  research,  but  no  one  disputes 
that  the  treatment  and  interpretation  of  the  knowledge 
he  has  gleaned  from  other  writers  is  for  the  mo  t part  his 
own.  Thus,  for  example,  whit  t not  deeming  it  necessary 
to  enter  deeply  into  controverted  philo  ophical  questions, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  relationship  between 
different  schools  of  religious  and  philosophical  thought 
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and  their  influence  on  political  ideas  by  the  evidence  of 
Indian  art.  Again,  he  insists  that  the  great  thinkers  and 
reformers  of  India,  from  Buddha  downwards,  gras  ped  and 
insisted  on  the  great  verity  that  ideas  are  more  potent  than 
armaments,  and  he  sounds  a warning  which  should  be  ever 
before  the  eyes  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  rule  and 
administer  our  Indian  Empire  : “ Until  British  state:  men 
divest  themselves  of  the  fatal  habit  of  judging  Indian 
things  by  western  standards  they  will  never  see  them  in 
the  right  perspective.” 


LIVING  WATER. 

Living  Water.  By  Harold  Begbie.  as.  6d.  London  : 
Headley. 

FOR  a sub-title,  Mr.  Begbie  gives  us,  " being  chapters 
from  the  romance  of  the  poor  student,”  and  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  Workers’  Educational  Associa- 
tion. His  plea  is  for  better  and  easier  education  for  a 1. 
The  Universities  are  regarded  as  the  panacea,  if  only  they 
will  see  it.  Mr.  Begbie  has  the  art  of  introducing  us  to 
other  peop'e’s  idea  s.  He  lets  us  see  how  they  think,  he 
makes  us  feel  that  the  finest  c’ay  is  often  to  be  found  with 
repulsive  surroundings,  and  he  rouses  our  sympathies. 
But  one  is  afraid  that  he  is  too  idea’istic,  and  is  not  his 
notion  of  the  Universities  somewhat  visionary  ? One 
closes  the  book  with  the  feeling  that,  men  are  appea  ing  to 
the  Universities  for  the  final  results  rather  than  for  the 
laborious  methods.  They  seem  to  be  saying  : ” So  many 
pounds’  weight  of  readily  adaptable  commercial  education, 
please,  and  mind  it  has  U liversity  polish  thrown  in  !” 
We  trust  we  are  not  unfair  to  ideas  with  which — at  least 
in  their  essence — we  are  heartily  in  sympathy. 


FRENCH  A LA  FRANgAISE- 
French  a la  Frangaise.  Books  I,  II  and  III.  By  Lady 
Bell  and  Mrs.  Charles  Trevelyan.  London  : 
Arnold. 

HOW  many  parents  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
author  of  those  delightful  little  books,  “ French  with- 
out Tears  ”!  Written  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
they  still  hold  an  honoured  and  unassailable  place  among 
the  classics  of  the  schoolroom.  In  the  words  of  the  author  : 
“ Those  books  consisted  of  graduated  reading  lessons 
founded  on  the  well-known  and  well  proved  plan  of  repeat- 
ing the  same  words  over  and  over  again  until  they  become 
familiar  to  the  learner.  The  plan  was  so  far  new  that  the 
repeated  sentences,  instead  of  being  detached,  were  woven 
into  a succession  of  consecutive  narratives,  in  order  that  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  child  might  be  carried  on  from 
one  story  to  the  next.”  Helped  by  its  challenging  title, 
“ French  without  Tears  ” at  once  secured  the  entrde  to  many 
a schoolroom,  and  the  soundness  of  the  method  did  the  rest. 
In  the  new  series,  “ French  la  Frangaise,”  Lady  Bell  has 
had  the  help  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Trevelyan.  The 
stories,  we  are  told,  aim  at  nothing  but  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion and  idea — and  certainly  if  that  w-as  the  aim  the  arrow' 
has  gone  straight  to  the  goal.  But  the  authors  have  achieved 
something  more  than  that,  for  the  stories  are  both  interest- 
ing and  amusing,  w'hile  the  illustrations  are  positively  pro- 
vocative, and  simply  invite  the  child  to  read  on  to  discover 
what  these  whimsical  pictures  are  about. 


THE  PROFESSOR  IN  ERIN. 

The  Professor  in  Erin.  By  L.  McManus.  5s.  Dublin  : 

Gill.. 

ALL  lovers  of  Ireland  should  read  this  book.  It  is 
a picture' — extravagant  and  fanciful,  if  you  wall — of 
what  the  “ distressful  country”  might  have  been  under 
different  auspices.  We  dare  not  quote  nor  even  indicate 
the  plot  lest  we  spoil  the  reader’s  pleasure. 


THE  WORLD  PROBLEM. 

The  World  Problem  : Capital,  Labour  and  the  Church.  By 
Father  J.  Husslein,  S.J.  New  York. 

THIS  is  an  excellent  manual  by  one  who  has  long  made 
a practical  study  of  the  questions  he  treats.  But 
we  have  one  quarrel  with  this  as  well  as  with  most  recent 
treatises  on  these  subjects  : They  do  not— -at  least,  to  our 
' thinking- — attack  the  real  problem,  which  is  that  of  the 
right  to  possess.  The  consequence  is  that  they  propo  e 
palliatives  rather  than  cures  for  modern  evils.  It  is  not 
• so  much  the  living  wage  for  which  we  have  to  fight  as  the 
right  to  actual  possession.  So  long  as  men  are  debarred 


from  the  exercise  of  that  innate  right  they  are  slaves,  not 
men.  And  if  we  shirk  that  fundamental  problem  we  are 
only"  tinkering  "when  we  try  to  solve  the  other  problems. 
At  the  same  time  Father  Husslein  is  vigorous  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  crimes— for  they  are  no  less- — which  have 
brought  our  so-called  civilization  to  its  present  pass. 


Margot  (5s.  net,  London : B'ack)  by  M.  Chastel  de 
Boinvil.e,  is  a lively  s ory  for  girls,  with  p enty  of  topical 
interest.  It  describes  the  voyage  of  Ma  got  Fane  in  the 
summer  of  1914  from  South  Africa  to  Eng  and,  where  she 
is  going  to  finish  her  education.  To  d in  the  fust  person, 
the  s ory  is  fall  of  minor  incidents  which  add  ife  and  colour 
to  the  three  main  interes  s — two  love  s.ories  and  the 
working  of  the  German  spy  system  by  Margot’s  duenna  and 
the  ship’s  barber.  Once  again  conspirators  are  overcome 
by  the  direct  simp'icity  of  childhood,  ar.d  the  voyage  ends 
happily  with  Margot’s  hand  in  her  daddy’s  on  Eng.ish 
ground. 


Joe  Doughty  (5s.  net;  London  : Black),  by  M.  M.  Guy, 
is  a tale  of  public  school  life  which  has  sufficient  variety 
to  maintain  connection  with  the  old  style  of  school  tale 
and  to  take  on  a topical  character  from  the  events  of  the 
day.  The  book  con  ists  of  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which 
we  have  portrayed  the  difficulties  of  the  new  boy  and  his 
experiences  as  a fag.  An  interval  separates  this  part  from 
the  second,  during  which  the  great  European  war  breaks 
out.  By  this  time,  Joe  Doughty  has  become  skipper  of 
the  first  soccer  eleven.  His  happiness  is  clouded  by  a 
secret  threatening  his  reputation,  and  there  are  some  inter- 
esting pages  telling  his  share  in  foiling  the  works  of  the 
ubiquitous  German  spy.  The  boy  makes  good  in  the  end. 
The  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  well  illustrated . 


Two  Years’  Captivity  in  German'  East  Africa  (6s.  gd.  net  ; 
London  : Hutchinson),  by  Surgeon  E.  C.  Holtom,  R.N., 

is  a record  which  throws  a lurid  light  on  the  ways  of  the 
Hun,  though  written  with  a cheerfulness  and  good  humour 
which  never  fail.  The  author  has  refrained  from  dwelling 
unduly  on  the  darker  shadows  of  the  picture,  but  a chapter 
on  German  cruelty  to  natives  corroborates  the  evidence 
which  the  reader  will  be  already  aware  of.  So  impressed 
was  he  with  the  wretched  state  of  the  native  population 
under  Huh  tyranny  that  he  does  not  hesitate _ to  declare 
his  conviction  “ that  if  East  Africa  ever  again  comes  under 
German  rule,  it  will  be  a disaster  for  the  native  races. 
German  rule  in  Africa  is  the  rule  of  the  kiboko  (the  lash).” 
His  account  of  his  own  experiences  and  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  are  a tribute  to  the  pluck  and  spirit  of  them  all. 


LITERARY  notes 

* 

In  connection  with  our  recent  remarks  on  the  scientific 
work  of  G.  L.  Le  Clerc  (not  Le  Cure),  Comte  de  Buffon,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  quote  an  amusing  note  in  Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson.  After  telling  the  story  of  the  celebrated 
“ Round  Robin  ” suggesting  some  amendments  in  the  pro- 
posed epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  and  begging  the  Doctor  to 
write  it  in  English  rather  than  in  Latin,  Boswell  adds  his 
own  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Latin  epitaph  eventually 
adopted  is  not  sufficiently  discriminative.  “ Applying  to 
Goldsmith- equally,”  he  writes,  “the  epithets  of  * Poetae, 
Historici,  Physici,'  is  surely  not  right;  for  as  to  his  claim 
to  the  last  of  those  epithets  I have  heard  Johnson  himself 
say,  ‘ Goldsmith,  Sir,  will  give  us  a very  fine  book  upon 
the  subject ; but  if  he  can  distinguish  a cow  from  a horse, 
that,  I believe,  may  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
natural  history.’  ” “ His  book  is,  indeed,”  Boswell  con- 

tinues, “ an  excellent  performance,  though  in  some  instances 
he  appears  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  Buffon,  who,  with 
all  his  theoretical  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  eloquence,  I 
suspect  had  little  actual  information  in  the  science  on  which 
he  wrote  so  admirably.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  the 
cow  sheds  her  horns  every  two  years ; a most  palpable  error, 
which  Goldsmith  has  faithfully  transferred  into  his  book. 
It  is  wonderful  that  Buffon,  who  lived  so  much  in  the 
country  at  his  noble  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a 
blunder.  I suppose  he  has  confounded  the  cow  with  the 
deer.  ” 


These  tw’o  eminent  writers  certainly  have  a good  deal  in 
common  in  their  literary  gifts,  and  in  this  case,  at  any  rate, 
if  Boswell  reports  them  aright,  they  are  involved  in  a 
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common  blunder.  But  m some  other  aspects  there  is  a wide 
difference  between  the  works  of  Buffon  and  those  of  Gold- 
smith. Macaulay  has  observed  that  the  poetry  of  early 
Roman  history  “ is  discernible  in  the  most  tedious  and  in 
the  most  superficial  modern  works  on  the  early  times  of 
Rome.”  “ It  enlivens,”  he  adds,  “ the  dulness  of  the 
Universal  History,  and  gives  a charm  to  the  most  meagre 
abridgments  of  Goldsmith.”  The  phrase  “ meagre  abridg- 
ments ” could  scarcely  be  applied  with  any  approach  to  pro- 
priety to  the  work  of  Buffon,  whose  “ Natural  History  ” in 
the  original  edition  fills  a hundred  and  twenty-seven 
volumes.  In  these  days  of  increased  specialization,  when 
natural  history  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  into  a maze 
of  multitudinous  sciences,  and  naturalists  are  often  content 
to  devote  their  labours  to  one  of  these  subdivisions,  we  may 
well  marvel  at  the  courage  of  a man  who  could  set  out  to 
treat  the  whole  field  of  nature  with  fullness  and  detail.  In 
that  early  stage  of  scientific  study,  even  those  whose  work 
took  a narrower  and  more  facile  range  were  inevitably  mis- 
taken on  many  points.  And  one  whose  activity  covered  the 
whole  field  would  scarcely  escape  a larger  share  of  blunders. 
But  critics  who  talk  lightly  of  Buffon ’s  superficiality  seem  to 
be  strangely  lacking  in  a sense  of  proportion. 


We  had  occasion,  the  other  day,  to  quote  a criticism  on  a 
passage  in  the  “ Divina  Commedia,”  where  Dante  mentions 
Euripides  and  Agathon  in  a group  of  Greek  poets,  while 
vEschylus  and  Sophocles  are  passed  over  in  silence.  As  we 
said,  this  silence  by  no  means  had  the  sinister  significance 
attached  to  it  by  the  critic.  Curiously  enough,  the  lines 
immediately  following  the  mention  of  the  two  tragedians, 
together  with  the  lyric  poets  Anacreon  and  Simonides,  seem 
to  be  strangely  reminiscent  of  Sophocles  : — 

Quivi  si  veggion  delle  gente  tue 
Antigone,  Deifile  ed  Argia, 

Ed  Ismene  si  trista  come  fue. 

For  though  Antigone  belongs  to  both  poets,  Ismene  does 
not  appear  as  a character  in  any  one  of  the  extant  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  while  she  stands  a pathetic  figure  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles.  But  if  this  picture  of  “ Ismene  si 
trista  come  fue  ” owes  something  to  “ the  Bee  of  Attica,” 
it  can  only  be  indirectly.  For  a closer  examination  of  the 
context  makes  it  plain  that  this  passage  in  the  “ Purga- 
torio  ” has  reference  to  the  “ Thebais  ” of  Statius.  This 
twenty-second  canto,  indeed,  is  largely  a dialogue  between 
Statius  and  Virgil.  The  poet  of  the  Theban  epic  tells  how 
he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Virgil’s  “ Pollio  ” : 
Per  te  poeta  fui,  per  te  Cristiano. 

And  in  answer  to  his  questions  as  to  the  final  lot  of  Terence 
and  Plautus  and  other  pagan  authors,  Virgil  tells  him  how 
they,  with  Euripides  and  other  Greeks,  are  in  the  first  circle 
of  the  dark  prison.  When  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Antigone 
and  Ismene  as  “delle  gente  tue,”  this  is  obviously  an 
allusion  to  their  position  as  heroines  of  the  “ Thebais.” 


Whatever  may  have  been  Dante’s  predilection,  it  is  clear 
that  Milton  had  a special  liking  for  Euripides.  “ The 
books,”  says  Johnson,  “ in  which  his  daughter,  who  used 
to  read  to  him,  represented  him  as  most  delighting,  after 
Homer,  which  he  could  almost  repeat,  were  Ovid’s  Meta- 
morphoses and  Euripides.  His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr. 
Cradock’s  kindness,  now  in  my  hands;  the  margin  is  some- 
times noted,  but  I have  found  nothing  remarkable.”  But 
though  these  marginalia  contained  nothing  remarkable,  in 
Johnson’s  judgment,  it  is  interesting  to  have  this  practical 
proof  of  Milton’s  careful  study  of  “sad  Electra’s  poet.” 
We  may  remark  in  passing  that  Macaulay  says  somewhere 
that  Milton  when  he  used  this  phrase  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  the  “ Orestes  ” rather  than  of  the  “ Electra.”  This 
might  very  well  be  the  case  if  the  words  had  been  used  in 
some  other  connection ; for  example,  in  some  general 
description  of  the  poet  without  reference  to  any  particular 
play.  But  this  can  hardly  apply  to  the  lines  in  the  sonnet 
written  “ When  the  Assault  was  intended  to  the  City.” 


To  see  this  we  need  only  recall  the  sextet  from  that  fine 
sonnet : — 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses’  bower  : 

The  great  Emathian  conquerour  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground  ; and  the  repeated  a:r 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

For  the  lines  which  had  this  power  to  save  the  devoted  city 
were  taken  from  a chorus  of  the  “ Electra.”  And  this,  it 
may  be  remembered,  is  the  tragedy  which  Schlegel  has 
treated  with  such  scorn  and  contumely,  adding,  withal,  the 
saving  remark,  in  justice  to  the  unfortunate  poet,  that  “ the 


Electra  is  perhaps  of  all  Euripides’  extant  plays  the  very 
vilest”! 


To  turn  from  Greek  tragedy  and  Miltonic  sonnet*  to 
another  species  of  poetic  art — to  wit,  the  political  epigram — 
we  may  call  our  readers’  attention  to  some  remarkable  lines 
on  “ Small  Nations  Overlooked,”  which  the  Rev.  H.  E.  G. 
Rope  contributes  to  the  current  number  of  our  contem- 
porary, the  Scottish  Review.  We  trust  the  writer  will  pardon 
us  for  quoting  his  quatrain  on  the  same  page  as  Milton’s 
sonnet : — 

Po’and  relapses  into  “ status  quo,” 

Censor  and  bayonet  stifle  Erin’s  woe  ; 

Wales  stands  forsaken  by  tier  own  Lloyd-G., 

And  Scotland’s  epitaph  remains  “N.B.” 

Even  those  readers  who  may  not  share  the  poet’s  political 
sympathies  must  recognize  the  artistic  terseness  and 
symmetry  of  his  epigram.  For  it  deals  with  four  nations, 
and  one  brief  line  is  allotted  to  each  of  them.  Yet  in  this 
narrow  compass  their  case,  more  especially  the  case  of  the 
three  Celtic  nations,  is  put  with  refreshing  force  and  point. 
In  the  light  of  recent  events,  which  have  probably  taken  a 
new  turn  since  the  epigram  was  written  and  committed  to 
the  press,  the  first  line  about  Poland  may  seem  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  facts  of  current  history.  Should  this  prove  to  be 
the  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  substitute  the  name  of  another 
small  nation  which  has  suffered  yet  greater  wrongs  and 
whose  claims  have  been  more  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  than 
those  of  Poland.  For  it  would  be  enough  to  omit  the  first 
two  words  of  the  opening  line,  and  put  in  their  place 
“ Lithuania  lapses.”  

True  Scottish  patriots  will  surely  appreciate  the  closing 
line.  For  they  rightly  regard  the  designation  “ N.B.”  with 
peculiar  aversion.  And  their  objection  to  this  provincial 
degradation  of  an  ancient  kingdom  could  not  be  more 
happily  expressed  than  it  is  by  the  single  word  “epitaph.” 
But  English  readers  and  Anglicized  Scotsmen  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  see  matters  in  this  light.  For  they  have  yet 
to  learn  that  Scotland  is  one  of  the  small  nations  whose 
rightful  claims  have  been  ignored.  And  they  will  probably 
fail  to  see  any  harm  in  describing  the  part  of  Britain  which 
is  not  the  southern  part  as  “ North  Britain.”  For  obviously 
there  would  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  this  geographical 
exactitude  if  the  inhabitants  north  of  the  dividing  line  were 
not  another  nation,  but  simply  a part  of  the  same  people  as 
their  southern  neighbours.  And  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  belief  propagated  by  a goodly  company  of 
modern  writers,  including  men  as  far  apart  from  one  another 
as  Walter  Scott,  Macaulay  and  Matthew  Arnold. 


“ The  Scotch,”  says  Matthew  Arnold,  “ the  Scotch  of  the 
Lowlands,  or  by  far  the  most  populous  and  powerful  part 
of  Scotland,  are  men  of  just  the  same  stock  as  ourselves, 
they  breed  the  same  sort  of  middle  class  as  we  do,  and 
naturally  do  not  see  their  own  faults.”  The  English  literary 
critic  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this  blunder,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  or  sung  by  Scotsmen  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
grave  historians  like  Macaulay  on  the  supposed  displace- 
ment of  the  Celtic  people  of  the  Lowlands  by  Saxon-  invaders, 
who  drove  the  children  of  the  soil  to  the  Highlands.  But 
this  modern  myth  can  scarcely  stand  against  the  mass  of 
evidence  and  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  H.  C.  MacNeacail 
in  the  valuable  papers  on  “ The  Celt  in  Scotland  ” which  he 
has  been  contributing  to  recent  numbers  of  the  Scottish 
Review.  In  the  light  of  this  historical  evidence  it  is  clear 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  Highlanders  and  Low- 
landers  is  not  one  of  race  or  nationality,  but  of  language. 
It  will  be  enough  to  cite  the  simple  testimony  of  Hector 
Boece,  a Scottish  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  writing  before  the  Anglo-Scottish 
myth  was  invented.  “ We  who  have  our  abode  on  the  con- 
fines of  England,”  he  writes,  “ through  much  commercial 
intercourse  and  wars,  have  learnt  the  Saxon  speech,  and 
have  forsaken  our  own  ( Saxonum  linguam  . . . didicimus 
nostromque  deservimus).”  As  if  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is 
not  speaking  of  a mere  change  of  dialect,  the  old  historian 
adds  that  the  hillmen  ( qui  montana  incolimt)  still  speak  their 
own  language.  w.  H K 


Cardinal  Bourne  in  Egypt.— Cardinal  Bourne  has  delivered 
important  addresses  both  in  Cairo  and  at  Alexandria,  urging  that 
the  lessons  of  the  war  be  not  thrown  awav,  says  a Reuter  tele- 
gram. It  was  unthinkable,  for  instance,  'he  said,  that  France 
should  turn  away  again  from  her  shores  those  who  had  hastened 
to  her  aid  in  her  hour  of  trouble,  in  spite  of  all  the  memories  of 
the  past,  and  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  laws  against  the  latter 
should  continue  to  exist.  Referring  to  Italy,  the  Cardinal  said 
that  it  would  be  of  even  greater  advantage  to  Italy  than  to  the 
Vatican  if  a real  and  complete  understanding  were  arrived  at 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Holy  See. 
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THE  DUTCH  BISHOPS  AND  SOCIALISM. 

A JOINT  PASTORAL. 

We  give  below  a full  translation  of  the  important 
Joint  Pastoral  recently  issued  by  the  Dutch  Bishops  in 
condemnation  of  Socialism  which  was  briefly  noted  in  our 
issue  of  December  28  : 

The  Archbishop  and  Bishops  op  the  Netherlands  to  the  Failkpul 
committed  to  Their  care  . Health  in  the  Lord.  ^ 

Whenever  danger  threatens  your  faith  and  your  spiritual 
life,  dear  Beloved  Brethren,  it  is  the  duty  of  Us,  whom  God 
has  appointed  as  your  spiritual  guides,  to  warn  you  and  to 
point  out  to  you  the  means  of  averting  the  danger.  Bishops 
must  ever  take  care  that  the  Faithful,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
" should  walk  worthily  of  the  vocation  in  which  they  are 
called,”  so  that  they  may  give  to  God  the  honour  which 
belongs  to  Him  ; may  recognize  and  respect  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  authorities  established  by  God  ; may  love 
their  neighbours  as  themselves  for  God’s  sake,  and  thus 
work  out  their  eternal  salvation. 

Now  the  ever-increasing  spread  of  Socialism,  with  which 
we  associate  the  still  greater  danger  of  anarchism,  compels 
us  strongly  to  urge  you  not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  misled 
by  its  fal:  e doctrines  and  dangerous  promises. 

The  teaching  of  Socialists  concerning  property  and  legal 
ownership,  concerning  marriage  and  the  family,  concerning 
authority  and  human  society,  whereby  they  would  reform 
the  world,  takes  absolutely  no  account  of  the  eternal  and 
unalterable  laws  of  God,  nor  of  the  Divine  teaching  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a false  doctrine  stigmatized  by 
the  Church,  which  has  been  sec  up  by  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
infallible  guardian  and  teacher  of  truth.  Socialism  is  thus 
in  conflict  with  our  Catholic  faith,  which  aims  at  leading 
and  reforming  mankind  according  to  the  principles  of  Our 
Lord  and  Mai  ter  Jesus  Christ.  His  first  commandment  is  : 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart, 
with  thy  whole  soul,  with  thy  whole  mind,  and  He  puts  a 
dis  interes  ted  love  of  our  fellow  man  as  His  own  special 
commandment,  like  unto  the  first. 

Of  cours  e the  adherents  of  this  false  teaching  declare  that 
they  wi:  h to  leave  intact  the  dignity  of  religion,  the  Church, 
and  the  priests,  and  that  everyone  may  act  for  himself 
according  to  his  religious  convictions.  But  they  do  not 
hesitate,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers,  and  wheneverit  is 
to  their  own  advantage,  to  combat  religion.  Moreover,  the 
freedom,  which  at  least  in  words  they  leave  to  every  indi- 
vidual, to  serve  Jesus  Christ  in  his  private  life,  is  not 
sufficient.  Not  only  in  private,  but  a' so  in  public  life,  must 
Jesus'  Chris't  reign.  He  has  inalienable  rights  over  all  our 
life  and  conduct.  Socialism  is  a most  dangerous  error,  since, 
through  the  delusion  of  a new  society,  wherein  everyone 
is  to  find  welfare  and  happiness,  it  seeks  to  mi;  lead  men  to 
follow  its  pernicious  principles  and  so  to  betray  their  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ  for  an  imaginary  temporal  happiness 
as  it  were  for  a few  pieces  of  silver.  Nor  does  it  s hrink  from 
the  most  unlawful  means,  even  from  insubordination  to 
legitimate  authority  and  from  revolution,  in  order  to  make 
itself  master  of  the  power  of  the  State  and  thus  to  carry  out 
as  far  as  possible  its  ideals. 

Certainly,  Beloved  Brethren,  we  would  not  lose  sight  of 
your  material  interests.  But  we  desire  to  further  your 
temporal  well-being  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  God 
without  your  higher  spiritual  and  moral  requirements  being 
thereby  injured.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  we  ensure  you 
that  great  good  which  the  world  cannot  give  you,  the  true 
peace  of  the  heart. 

From  what  has  been  briefly  set  forth  above  it  follows  : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  and  absolutely  unlawful  for  a Catholic 
to  be  a member  of  anarchist  or  socialist  associations  or  to 
give  active  support  to  such. 

2.  A Catholic  may  not  join  associations  which,  although 
not  bearing  the  name  of  anarchist  or  socialist,  are  united 
with  anarchist  or  socialist  associations  or  actively  support 
the  same. 

3.  The  Catholic  who  has  joined  such  associations  or 
actively  supported  them  is  under  the  serious  obligation  of 
renouncing  his  membership  or  of  ceasing  to  give  such 
support. 

4.  Wherefore,  so  long  as  a Catholic  is  a member  of  such 
organisations  and  has  not  at  least  the  firm  determination  j 
to  renounce  his  membership  as  soon  as  possible,  or  so 
long  as  he  gives  active  support  to  such  organisations,  he 
cannot  obtain  absolution  from  sins  and  therefore  cannot 
worthily  receive  any  Sacrament. 

5.  The  Catholic  who  reads  professedly  anarchistic  or 
sociali;  tic  publications  or  attends  anarchistic  or  socialistic 
meetings  puts  himself  thereby  in  the  proximate  occasion 


of  losing  his  faith,  and  so  long  as  he  will  not  abandon  this 
dangerous  occasion,  he  cannot  obtain  absolution  from  sins 
and  therefore  cannot  worthily  receive  any  sacrament. 

6.  The  Catholic  who  accepts  the  teaching  of  anarchists 
or  socialists  and  is  known  as  such,  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a member  of  the  Church.  He  must  be  denied 
the  Sacraments  so  long  as  he  remains  an  adherent  of 
anarchicm  or  socialism. 

Catholics  ! The  choice  is  either  for  or  against  Christ, 
for  or  against  your  Holy  Faith.  The  alternative  is  either 
Catholic  or  socialist : but  to  be  a Catholic  and  a socialist 
at  the  same  time  is  an  impossibility.  Wherefore  listen  to 
the  voice  of  your  spiritual  pastors  and  let  not  yourselves 
be  deceived  by  the  false  assurances  of  socialistic  leaders 
who  promise  an  earthly  paradise  when  they  wish  to  enrol 
you  under  their  banners,  but  who  cannot  procure  your 
true  happiness  either  on  earth  or  in  eternity. 

In  order  to  stand  more  firmly  against  seduction,  you 
ought  to  join  Catholic  societies  and  unions  and  become 
zealous  members  of  such  organisations.  If  you  stand 
alone,  the  contest  will  be  difficult  for  you.  If  you  cling 
fast  to  one  another  under  the  banner  of  our  Lord  and  King 
Jesus  Christ,  then  will  you  obtain  victory  with  Him  who 
hath  overcome  the  world  by  His  Divine  power.  Com- 
bating with  Him  and  for  Him,  you  shall  also  one  day 
stand  by  His  side  when  He  shall  come  to  reward  His 
friends  and  judge  His  enemies. 

This  our  Pastoral  letter  shall  be  read  every  year  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  in  all  the  Churches  belonging 
to  our  Province  during  the  public  services,  according  to 
the  usual  custom. 

Given  at  Utrecht  this  10th  day  of  December,  1918. 

►F  H.  Van  de  Wetering, 

Archbishop  of  Utrecht. 

►F  W.  Van  de  Ven, 

Bishop  of  Bois  le  Due. 

*F  A.  J.  Callier, 

Bishop  of  Harlem. 

►F  L.  J.  A.  H.  Schrijnen, 

Bishop  of  Roermond. 

•F  P.  Hopmans, 

Bishop  of  Breda. 


SIR  BERTRAM  WINDLE  AND  THE  CHURCH’S 
OPPORTUNITY. 

Address  at  the  Birmingham  Catholic  Reunion. 

Sir  Bertram  Windle,  K.S.G.,  is  always  assured  of  a 
great  welcome  in  Birmingham,  where  he  spent  so  many 
fruitful  years,  and  such  welcome  was  given  him  on  Tuesday 
in  la;t  week  when  he  addressed  the  annual  reunion  of 
Birmingham  Catholics  in  the  Town  Hall.  His  Grace  the 
Archbi;  hop  of  Birmingham  presided,  and  amongst  others 
present  were  Archbishop  McIntyre,  the  Bishops  of 
Northampton,  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham,  Brigadier- 
General  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Keatinge,  C.M.G., 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
Lord  Morris  (Agent-General  for  Newfoundland),  Lord 
Ashbourne,  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Connolly  (Agent-General  for 
Western  Australia),  Sir  John  O’Connell,  the  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  H.  Canon  Parkinson,  Very  Rev.  Father  Wright,  S.J. 
(Provincial),  Alderman  H.  A.  Leicester,  K.C.S.G.,  J.P., 
and  Messrs.  M.  J.  Melvin,  K.C.S.G.  (Chairman  of  the 
Reunion  Committee),  F.  J.  Rudman  (hon.  secretary),  and 
V.  S.  Gosling  (hon.  treasurer). 

The  Archbishop  of  Birmingham  said  that  they  had 
an  instance  of  how  history  repeated  itself  in  the  fact  that 
Sir  Bertram  Windle  had  been,  as  he  was  now  once  again, 
their  President  for  the  year.  He  was  then  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity  in  the  city  as  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
and  the  part  that  he  took  in  the  foundation  of  Birmingham 
University  would  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered. 
Since  then  he  had  been  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Pius  X , gave  him  a most  cordial  ble;  sing  and  the  Knight- 
hood of  St.  Gregory.  We  have  never  heard  that  the 
incompatibility,  as  it  was  thought  by  some  of  his  friends, 
between  a man  of  science  and  one  who  is  a docile  child 
of  the  Church,  has  yet  troubled  his  mind,  and  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  him  here  to-night  because  we  know 
him  so  well,  and  because  we  know  of  the  splendid  work 
he  has  done  for  religion.  His  influence  has  always  been 
on  the  right  side. 

Sir  Bertram  Windle,  who  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  compliment  that 
had  been  paid  him  in  the  invitation  to  be  again  President 
of  the  Reunion.  It  was  36  years  since  he  had  been  received 
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into  the  Church  in  that  city.  That  decision  was  a 
momentous  one  for  him,  but  he  could  say  that  he  had 
never  repented  it  or  ever  should  repent  it,  and  he  was 
confident  that  he  would  be  confirmed  in  his  conviction 
that  what  he  then  did  was  the  right  thing.  To  the  late 
Canon  Greaney,  who  had  instructed  him,  he  owed  a great 
debt,  but  a still  greater  debt  was  owing  to  him  from  the 
Catholic  people  of  Birmingham,  not  only  for  what  he 
did  in  connection  with  our  own  body,  but  what  he  did 
outside  our  own  body  as  a member  of  the  School  Board, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  in  other  public  capacities.  There  never 
was  one  man  in  this  particular  city  who  did  more  to  break 
down  the  prejudice  against  Catholics.  In  regard  to  this 
prejudice  it  certainly  existed,  but  why  it  was  puzzling  to 
understand.  From  his  own  knowledge  of  Catholics  they 
were  not  prejudiced  against  other  bodies.  Recalling 
the  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
he  commended  to  their  notice  Dr.  Burdon’s  “ Life  of 
Bishop  Challoner,”  which  showed  thatJ  in  that  day  of 
small  things  for  the  faith  in  this  country,  we  were  so 
insignificant  as  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  consideration. 
Sydney  Smith  had  argued  for  Catholic  emancipation  on 
the  plea  that  we  were  too  few  to  do  any  harm  and  might, 
therefore,  be  treated  with  justice.  Then  came  the  Irish 
famine,  followed  by  a large  influx  of  Irish  people  to  this 
country,  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  both  of  which  factors, 
whilst  increasing  our  numbers  and  influence,  brought 
about  a flood  of  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  against 
Catholics  and  their  faith.  . The  time  demanded  and 
obtained  a great  man  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
who  for  so  many  years  adorned  Birmingham  by  his 
residence.  In  his  " Apologia,”  and  perhaps  still  more 
in  his  “ Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 
England,”  delivered  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Little  Oratory 
in  this  city,  he  did  a giant’s  work  in  answering  some  of 
these  calumnies.  He  nailed  many  a lie  to  the  counter. 
He  triumphantly  showed  himself  to  be  a man  of  truth, 
and  the  work  he  did  in  this  and  other  directions  was  so 
enormous  that  we  must  be  always  giateful  to  him. 

Continuing,  Sir  Bertram  said  that  as  an  Irishman  he 
had  always  believed  the  Englishman  to  be  the  fairest- 
minded  man  in  the  world,  provided  he  could  clear  his  mind 
of  prejudice  and  get  at  the  facts.  When  the  Englishman 
thought  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  absurd  he  was  not 
committing  a -sin,  but  making  a mistake,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  Catholics  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
now  offered  them  of  clearing  up  that  mistake  once  for  all. 
Catholicism  was  not  out  of  date,  and  we  must  show  that  it 
was  not.  For  that  the  war  had  given  us  an  opportunity 
we  had  never  had  before.  We  had  a very  large  number  of 
our  Allies  belonging  to  the  same  faith  as  ourselves,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  many  of  our  men  at  the  Front  must, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic  practice  ; and  in 
addition  two  influences  must  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  not  merely  upon  them,  but  upon  others 
who  stayed  at  home.  There  was  negative  influence.  We 
had  gathered  of  things  made  in  Germany,  and  that  would 
apply  to  the  philosophy  and  theology  which  we  had  taken 
from  Germany.  There  was  also  the  positive  influence 
from  contact  with  Catholics  abroad  and  from  our  men 
having  seen  the  Catholic  Church  in  being.  In  his  belief, 
we  should  find  thousands  of  soldiers  coming  back  from  the 
front  .who  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  Catholic 
realities,  and  they  would  say  to  their  Catholic  friends, 
“ I -wish  you  would  explain  to  me  such  and  such  a thing  I 
heard  at  the  front.”  If  we  could  not  do  it  we  should  be 
losing  an  opportunity. 

“ Here  are  we,”  said  Sir  Bertram  in  conclusion,  “ a lot 
of  laymen  and  laywomen  in  this  country,  and  we  shall  be 
confronted  by  people  who  may  reasonably  ask  these 
questions,  and  will  ask  them,  and  I impress  upon  Catholic 
people  that  it  is  their  duty  to  acquire  a working  knowledge 
of  their  own  religion.  Putting  it  at  the  lowest,  it  is  an. 
exceedingly  interesting  hobby,  and  in  this  dull,  drab  world, 
if  a man  has  not  a hobby,  he  may,  for  all  he  knows,  be 
on  the  high  road  to  insanity.  You  must  have  something 
to  take  your  mind  away  from  your  everyday  work,  and 
really  I put  it  to  you,  as  one  who  has  tried  it,  that  the 
study  of  the  fundamental  truths  about  our  Church  is 
uncommonly  interesting  ; and  equipped  with  that  know- 
ledge, you  will  be  in  a position  to  answer  these  questions, 
and  to  seize  the  very  first  opportunity  which  is  now  coming 
your  way — an  opportunity  of  sweeping  away  those  absurd 
clouds  of  prejudice  that  have  so  long  stayed  between  the 
fair-minded  people  of  this  country  and  the  Church,  which 
was  once  its  greatest  honour  and  decoration.  Let  us  try 
and  do  that.  One  should  not  be  always  forcing  one’s 


religion  upon  people,  but  the  opportunity  constantly  arises, 
and  when  you  are  asked  a question  you  should  be  in  a 
pot  ition  to  give  a distinct  and  reasonable  am  wer  if  it  is  a 
question  relating  to  matters  of  everyday  moment,  such  as 
those  to  which  I have  alluded.  There  is  an  opportunity 
ofiefed  to  each  one  of  us.  The  fields  are  white  to  the 
harvest.  Pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will  send 
the  workers  therein,  and  when  the  list  of  the  workers  is 
made  up,  see  that  your  names  are  not  missing  from  it.” 

Archbishop  McIntyre,  in  proposing  a vote  of.  thanks  to 
Sir  Bertram  Windle  for  his  address,  said  that  he  had  set 
forth  a practical  programme  for  seizing  a golden  opportunity 
before  Catholic  laymen.  A great  change  had  come  over 
the  minds  of  the  vast  masses  of  English  people  in  regard  to 
the  Church,  and  without  embarking  on  aggressive  propa- 
ganda m we  should  be  ready  to  take  our  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  Church  and  in  explaining  her  teaching  and  the  truth 
for  which  she  stands. 

Lord  Denbigh,  in  seconding,  said  that  the  events  of  the 
war  had  shown  the  hollowness  of  the  talk  about  the  divided 
allegiance  of  Catholics,  and  that  they  were  as  good  citizens 
as  anyone  else.  We  could  point  to  the  Irishmen  who  had 
volunteered  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  to  the  records 
of  our  parishes,  our  schools,  ar.d  colleges,  than  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  none  had  a more  honourable  record 
than  the  Oratory  School  at  Edgbaston.  The  Church  was 
a great  democracy  and  could  do  much  to  help  and  steady 
the  democracy  which  was  now  on  its  trial. 

The  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation  and  was  warmly 
acknowledged  by  Sir  Bertram  Windle. 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  then  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Birming- 
ham. The  Lord  Mayor  had  given  Catholics  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  presence,  and  by  so  doing  a proof  of  his  devotion 
to  civic  duty,  which  was  an  example  to  Catholics  to  fulfil 
their  duty  to  those  about  them.  Sir  John  O’Connell, 
representing  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland,  seconded. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  David  Brooks),  in  response  to  the 
vote,  said  that  some  people  had  said  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  be  careful  about  going  to  these  Catholic  gatherings, 
because  Catholics  were  rather  dangerous  people  ; but  his 
answer  was  that  he  had  been  to  two  Reunions  already,  that 
he  was  going  to  a third,  and  that  he  would  attend  as  many 
more  as  he  was  invited  to  attend.  Fie  was  guided  by  no 
narrow-mindedness,  but  as  Lord  Mayor  he  was  undenomi- 
national, and  he  had  no  politics.  He  recognized  people  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  and  beliefs  as  fellow- citizens.  He  was 
interested  in  their  concerns,  and  in  return  he  wanted  to 
claim  from  them  their  support  on  behalf  of  the  important 
work  which  was  being  carried  out  in  that  city.  He  knew 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Melvin,  the  Chairman  of  their  Committee, 
very  well.  He  had  taken  a useful  part  in  city  life  and  he 
wanted  more  people  to  follow  such  an  example. 

The  Bishop  of  Northampton  then  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Martin  Melvin,  and  pointed  to  the  work  he 
had  done  in  the  city  for  prisoners  of  war,  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  building  of  Catholic , huts  for  soldiers,  and  for 
keeping  the  Reunion  going  during  the  war. 

Bishop  Keatinge,  C.M.G.,  in  seconding,  testified  to  Mr. 
Melvin’s  generosity  and  work  in  regard  to  huts,  and  tendered 
him  the  thanks  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Melvin  replied,  pointing  to  the  opportunity  and  the 
duty  that  the  return  of  our  soldiers  would  offer  and  impose 
on  Catholics. 


Portsmouth. — At  the  Cathedral  Schools  on  January  23  the 
Bishop  presided  over  a large  gathering  who  had  come  to  hear 
the  Marquise  de  Bois  Hebert  lecture  on  “ The  Work  of  the  French 
Priests  and  Sisters  in  the  War.”  The  lecturer,  who  speaks  fluent 
English,  gave  a most  interesting  account,  not  only  of  the  work  of 
the  pi  iests  and  Sisters,  but  also  of  the  religious  revival  in  France. 
7'he  Marquise  herself  had  been  a Red  Cross  nurse  in  her  native 
land. 

London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank. — Sir  Edward  H. 
Holden,  Bt.,  chairman  of  the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland 
Bank,  Ltd.,  presided  at  the  general  meeting  of  shareholders  on 
January  26.  He  expressed  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
results  of  the  amalgamation  with  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
and  said  that  when  the  present  issue  of  new  shares  was  com- 
pleted, the  capital  account  would  be  increased  by  / 1,250,000, 
and  the  reserve  fund  by  a similar  amount.  Allusion  was  made  to 
the  policy  of  issuing  fully -paid  shares -to  the  shareholders  in 
place  of  increasing  the  dividend.  The  Bank  was  strengthened 
and  not  weakened  by  the  transaction.  The  interests  both  of 
depositors  and  shareholders  had  been  considered.  Deposits  had 
increased  from  ^73,415,000  in  1910  to  £334.898, 000  in  1918,  or, 
excluding  the  Joint  Stock,  to  £27 1,000,000  ; and  he  felt  that  the 
depositors  would  approve  this  method  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  Bank,  and  as  regards  the  shareholders  they  had 
an  advantage  in  the  issue  of  the  new  shares  equivalent  to  an 
increase  in  dividend,  and  their  interests  were  being  permanently 
safeguarded. 
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LOURDES  MIRACLES  AND  DOCTORS. 

In  the  surgical  amphitheatre  of  the  American  Hospital, 
Boulogne,  on  Wednesday,  January  22,  Father  Francis  Woodlock, 
S.J.,  C.F.,  delivered  an  address  to  the  doctors  of  the  Boulogne 
base  hospitals  on  “ The  Medical  Aspect  of  the  Lourdes  Shrine.” 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  doctors  were  present,  a gathering  that 
testified  to  the  increased  interest  taken  by  the  profession  in  the 
famous  shrine.  After  a short  introduction,  in  which  the  lecturer 
established  the  points  that  a genuine  freethinker  should  be  ready 
to  examine  the  evidence  for  miracles,  and  that  everyone  who 
believed  in  the  existence  of  God  must  recognize  the  possibility 
of  their  occurrence,  he  quoted  various  medical  authorities, 
defining  limits  to  the  power  of  hypnotism,  auto-suggestion,  and 
any  psycho-therapeutic  treatment.  Father  Woodlock  then  turned 
to  the  special  cases  of  dire  which  he  had  selected  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  supernatural,  quoting,  as  his  authority  for  the 
cases,  recently  published  books  by  doctors  who  had  been  convinced 
of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  cures  they  were  dealing  with. 
He  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  his  audience  Dr. 
Boissaire’s  “ Lourdes — Les  Gu<5risons,”  published  in  1911,  the 
last  work  of  the  distinguished  president  of  that  medical  bureau 
at  Lourdes  which  examines  reported  cures,  and  year  by  year 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  tniracules  who  return  on  pilgrimages  of 
thanksgiving  after  their  cures.  “ Vingt  Gudrisons  b Lourdes,” 
by  Grandmaison  de  Bruno,  M.D.,  published  in  1912  ; “ Le  Gas 
do  Pierre  de  Rudder,”  by  A.  Deschamps,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  published 
in  1913;  and  “ Preuves  Medicalcs  du  Miracle:  Etude  Clinique,” 
by  the  senior  surgeon  of  a Paris  hospital,  D.  le  Bee,  M.D.,  pub- 
lished in  1917.  This  last-named  book  he  recommended  as  the 
most  scientific,  and  as  absolutely  convincing. 

The  cases  taken  successively  by  the  lecturer  were  those  of 
admittedly  organic  diseases  of  extreme  gravity,  and  the  medical 
evidence  in  each  case  proved  an  instantaneous  cr  practically 
instantaneous  cure  resulting  without  any  medical  or  surgical 
cause.  As  the  lecturer  continually  insisted,  prayer  was  the  only 
common  antecedent  to  the  various  cures,  every  other  circumstance 
varying  so  that  no  common  antecedent  could  be  pointed  to  as 
a possible  cause  of  the  marvellous  effects.  Two  cases  of  cancer, 
two  of  advanced  tuberculosis,  two  of  lupus,  one  of  compound 
fracture,  and  one  of  multiple  pyostercoral  fistula;,  were  severally 
dealt  with,  and  the  evidence  on  which  the  facts  of  the  existence 
of  the  diseases  and  their  instantaneous  cures  rested  was  laid 
beforo  the  audience. 

The  lecture  lasted  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  it  was  listened 
to  with  deep  interest.  A public  discussion  followed,  and  it  was 
evident  that  most  of  the  members  present  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  medical  evidence  of  tho'r  confreres  for  the  extraordinary  facts 
related  in  their  books.  “ Suggestion  ” did  not  appear  sufficient 
to  explain  cures  such  as  had  been  presented  to  the  meeting.  One 
speaker  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  future  discoveries  of  science 
revealing  the  hidden  mystery  of  these  cures — quoting  “ wireless 
telegraphy  ” as  a modern  practice  which  would  have  been  regarded 
as  clearly  miraculous  some  centuries  ago. 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  Father  Woodlock  pointed  out  that 
the  “ wireless  ” discovery  did  not  invalidate  the  certain  laws 
of  mechanics  or  destroy  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  was  an  exten- 
sion of  our  knowledge,  not  a correction  of  previously  proved  facts 
of  science.  Healing  is  essentially  a process,  and  essentially  it 
needs  time  for  its  natural  accomplishment.  This  is  a fundamental 
biological  law,  and  it  is  unscientific  to  appeal  in  the  name  of 
science  to  an  unknown  force  which  would  upset  the  very  founda- 
tions of  assured  knowledge.  That  growth  and  healing  are  pro- 
cesses is  a universally  observed  fact,  not  a working  hypothesis, 
like  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  or  the  existence  of  imponder- 
able ether.  Another  speaker  objected  to  the  action  of  a God 
who,  having  the  power  to  heal  all,  only  exercised  that  power 
on  behalf  of  some  chosen  individuals,  and  declared  his  inability 
to  believe  in  such  a God’s  existence.  In  replying  to  him,  the 
lecturer  dealt  shortly  with  the  mystery  of  pain,  the  problem  of 
human  merit  and  eternal  reward,  and  claimed  that  God  would 
in  time  “ make  good  ” in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  as  infinitely 
kind  and  merciful,  though  Ho  permitted  sorrow  and  suffering 
to  exist  on  earth. 

The  lecture — with  lantern  slides — was  repeated  in  a more 
popular  form  to  a large  audience  of  nurses  and  R.A.M.C  orderlies 
(he  following  evening  in  the  recreation  hall  of  the  Casino  Hospital. 


BRITISH  SOLDIERS’  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME. 

(From  Our  Rotne  Correspondent.) 

Pilgrimage  ” is  the  proper  word  for  this  shortest  of  short  ' 
visits  to  Rome.  It  arrived  on  Tuesday  morning  and  it  leaves 
to-morrow  (Friday).  Its  object,  to  come  to  Rome  to  see  the  Holy 
Places  and  if  possible  be  received  in  audience  by  the  Holy  Father. 
Happily  this  last  has  been  possible,  in  spite  of  His  Holiness’ 
having  a slight  cold,  and  no  big  audiences  being  given  just  now. 
It  is  difficult  to  regard  an  army — even  if  it  is  onlv  between  a 
hundred  and  a hundred  and  fifty  strong — as  anything  but  an 
army  ; something,  if  one  meets  it  individually  in  khaki  in  the 
streets  here,  to  take  one’s  hat  off  to  and  ask  if  one  may  guide 
it  anywhere.  It  does  not  look  like  a pilgrimage.  Italians  who 
met  it  in  the  early  hours  of  yesterday  marching  up  in  (he  direction 
of  St.  Mary  Major’s  and  stopped  to  look  at'it,  as  Italians  here 
always  do  at  the  rhythm  and  swing  of  the  march  of  British 
Empire  troops,  regarded  it  as  an  army.  Such  as  were  in  St. 
Mary  Major's  and  saw  it  in  and  round  the  Confessio,  where  one 
of  its  chaplains,  Father  Macdonald,  was  saying  Mass  for  it, 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  a pilgrimage. 


Most  are  from  the  Forty-eighth  Division  from  the  Italian 
front  : sixty-three  men  and  ten  officers,  with  Father  Butler  and 
Father  Macdonald,  both  of  the  English  Benedictines.  Father 
Stafford  would  have  been  in  charge,  but  had  just  received  orders 
to  go  to  Egypt.  At  Vicenza  ten  men,  with  Father  Gosling,  joined 
from  the  casualty  clearing  station.  At  Rome  the  numbers  were 
swelled  by  Father  Collins,  thirty  men  and  ten  officers,  including 
some  West  Indian  troops,  from  Taranto.  It  is  a representative 
pilgrimage.  All  who  would  have  liked  to  come  could  not  be 
spared,  but  care  has  been  taken  that  some  should  be  included 
from  each  unit.  The  chaplains  speak  with  warm  gratitude  of  the 
kindness  of  General  Walker,  commanding  the  Forty-eighth 
Division,  in  giving  leave  for  the  Catholic  soldiers  to  go  to  Rome 
to  see  the  Holy  Father.  Most  of  the  men  are  being  accommodated 
at  the  Leonine  College,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  handed  it  for  use 
as  a hospital  when  Italy  went  to  war,  Colonel  Herbert,  of  the 
British  Red  Cross,  being,  among  others,  instrumental  in 
arranging  this.  The  students  of  the  English  College  have  acted 
as  guides  in  such  sight-seeing  as  there  has  been  time  for. 

The  short  stay  has  not  given  time  for  very  much.  Pilgrims 
have  other  things  to  think  of  first  in  Rome.  Yesterday  morning 
Father  Macdonald  said  the  Mass  in  the  Confessio  at  St.  Mary 
Major’s.  This  morning  they  were  the  guests  of  the  English 
College,  where  Father  Butler  said  Mass,  and  in  the  absence 
of  Mgr.  Hinsley,  the  Rector,  who  had  been  telephoned  for  sud- 
denly, Mgr.  Prior  spoke  a few  words  about  the  history  of  the 
Vcnerabile.  What  he.  said  may  be  gathered  from  his  opening 
sentence: — “You  have  come  to  Rome  to  see  the  Holy  Places; 
this  is  one  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Rome,”  going  on  to  tell  of  the 
Hospice,  the  founding  of  the  College,  and  of  its  forty-four  martyrs. 
This  evening  they  have  all  been  to  tea,  informally  and  uncere- 
moniously, on  account  of  the  mourning,  with  the  British  Minister, 
Count  de  Salis,  going  on  thence  to  be  the  guests  of  Father  White 
at  San  Silvestro.  Here  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  gave  a lecture, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  the  Holy  Places,  whence  he  has 
not  long  returned,  not  forgetting  the  story  of  the  wonderful  day's 
pilgrimage  of  the  Catholics  of  the  British  Empire  Army  there — 
a story  which  German  submarines  have  prevented  him  publishing 
fully  up  to  now,  though  he  hopes  to  do  so  shortly.  Benediction 
in  the  old  Church  of  San  Silvestro  followed. 

Audience  with  the  Pope. 

But  the  audience  of  this  morning  was  the  great  event.  After 
cheering  the  English  College  as  they  left,  the  men  marched  to  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  thence  round  the  Basilica  and  into  the 
Vatican  through  the  Gate  of  the  Luca,  saluted  by  the  Swiss 
Guards  on  duty.  The  audience  took  place  in  the  Consistorial 
Hall.  Dom  Philip  Langdon  presented  the  pilgrims  to  His 
Holiness,  telling  him  of  the  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
that  we  e represented  there  that  day— Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Malta,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Fiji,  and  other  far-flung  spots. 
His  Holiness  dwelt  on  this  in  his  address  to  the  pilgrims — his 
pleasure  at  thus  receiving  in  the  centre  of  the  faith  Catholic  troops 
of  so  many  distant  spots  of  the  British  Empire.  He  graciously 
went  round,  giving*  each  his  ring  to  kiss  and  speaking  a word 
to  each,  often  asking  about  the  distinctive  mark  on  the  uniform 
and  its  meaning.  He  blessed  all  the  devotional  objects  they 
carried  and  should  procure  in  Rome,  with  a special  blessing  for 
a magnificent  ivory  crucifix  bought  that  morning  and  being  taken 
home  to  Jamaica  as  a present  for  the  Bishop.  If  one  may  suggest 
one  special  impression  of  the  morning,  it  was  the  splendour  of 
the  reception,  the  military  honours  paid  by  the  Guard,  and  then 
the  simple,  fatherly  kindness  of  His  Holiness  himself,  who  must 
have  heard  the  ringing  cheers  the  pilgrim  soldiers  gave  him  after 
being  photographed  and  before  marching  out  of  the  Cortile  of 
San  Damaso. 

The  visit  to  Rome  comes  to  a close  to-morrow,  all  assembling 
at  San  Silvestro  for  Mass  of  General  Communion  at  8,  and  the 
northern  and  southern  parties  leaving  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. It  has  been  the  happiest  of  visits.  The  chaplains  ask  me 
to  mention  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  all  who  so  kindly 
put  themselves  at  the  service  of  the  pilgrims  while  here  to  show 
them  such  sights  as  time  allowed  for.  Count  de  Salis  asked  all 
to  tea  quite  informally  ; still,  he  could  not  but  give  the  opportunity 
to  Catholics  here — who  seized  it,  from  Cardinal  Gasquet  down 
to  the  simple  laity — to  meet  representatives  of  the  Cathofic  troops 
of  the  Empire,  and  their  cheers  as  they  left  the  Vcnerabile,  the 
Vatican,  the  Legation,  the  way  the  English  hymns  rang  out  at 
the  services — one  seemed  to  get  from  this  an  impression  of  the 
pleasure  they  felt  in  being  able  thus  to  come  to  the  goal  of  all, 
Rome. 


Dollis  Hill  : St.  Andrew’s  Hospital. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  trustees  and  members  of  the  committees  was  held  at  Arch- 
bishop’s House,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  last 
week.  In  the  absence  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Dr.  Norman 
Moore,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  was  voted 
to  the  chair.  The  Right  Rev.  J.  Butt,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Cambv- 
sopolis.  Sir  Stuart  Coats,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Koch  de  Goorevnd, 
Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  K.C.S.G.,  were  amongst  the  members  present. 
The  Administrator  read  the  annual  report  and  gave  a statement 
of  accounts  which  were  approved  and  ordered  to  be  published. 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  Edward  Fvre  expressed 
great  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  the  work  which  had  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  year. 
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WAR  ITEMS. 

» 

Mass  on  a Troopship. 

A Knight  of  Columbus  chaplain  tells  his  story  in  the 
Catholic  World  of  his  work  with  the  American  Army.  Here 
is  his  description  of  Mass  on  board  the  troopship  on  the  way 
out  to  France  : — 

The  steamer  was  in  mid-ocean  on  Sunday,  July  14,  the  day  that 
commemorates  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  At  seven  that  morning, 
Father  De  Mar — the  “ Blue  Devil  ” — offered  Mass  on  an  upper 
deck,  about  sixty  people  receiving  Holy  Communion.  Between 
the  decks,  later  in  the  morning,  with  the  blue  sky  as  a canopy 
and  the  calm  green  sea  as  a- background,  I celebrated  Mass,  more 
than  five  hundred  gathering  to  attend  the  service,  and  a hundred 
or  more  of  the  boys  in  khaki  kneeling  to  receive  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Time  and  space  vanished  under  the  magic  spell  and  1 was  carried 
back  to  the  land  of  roses.  It  was  as  though  the  little  children 
of  St.  Mary’s  were  on  board,  singing  their  Sunday  morning  song. 
Never  before  have  I experienced  so  impressive  a scene,  and 
there  were  tears  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  everyone  in  the  con- 
gregation, kneeling  that  bright  morning  to  adore  their  God  and 
to  bespeak  His  mercy  and  compassion. 

Devotion  at  the  Front. 

The  feast  of  the  Assumption  was  spent  at  Clermont,  and 
the  chaplain  thus  records  his  doings  of  the  day  - 

This  morning  I offered  Mass  for  the  boys  in  the  little  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  there  were  six  other  Masses  there,  so 
you  see  how  well  are  they  provided  for  here  in  the  Army.  I saw 
more  French  receive  Holy  Communion  to-day  than  1 have  seen 
at  the  altar  since  1 came  to  this  country.  The  boys  tell  me  that 
they  have  prayed  more  on  the  western  front  than  they  ever  prayed 
before  in  all  their  lives,  and  that  this  is  also  true  even  of  the 
bovs  that  never  professed  religion  at  home.  Several  instances 
are  on  record  of  Protestant  boys  seeking  absolution  in  their  hour 
of  dire  need,  and  seeking  also  to  make  confession  of  their  whole 
lives  to  the  Catholic  chaplain. 

“ Fighting  Father  Frank.” 

Then  we  have  the  following  about  Father  Frank  O’Reilly, 
formerly  a professor  at  Washington  University,  and  with 
the  Colours  chaplain  to  the  76th  Field  Artillery.  He  was  in 
hospital  suffering  from  being  badly  gassed,  but  on  the  high 
road  to  recovery 

The  boys  call  him  “ Fighting  Father  Frank  a title  he  earned 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  where  he  offered  Mass  to  the  roar 
of  the  cannon,  anointed  the  dying  amid  a rain  of  shrapnel,  buried 
the  dead  under  the  fire  of  ene’my  guns,  and  when  night  fell  made 
his  bed  with  an  old  horse  blanket — his  only  protection  against 
the  elements.  His  most  thrilling  experience  was  on  the  night  of 
July  14 — 15,  the  beginning  of  the  great  German  offensive.  The 
launching  of  the  enemy’s  attack  found  “ Fighting  Father  Frank  ” 
in  an  outpost  position,  in  front  of  the  first-line  trenches  of  the 
infantry.  For  twenty-four  hours  he  was  cut  off  from  his  regiment 
bv  a sea  of  fire,  the  officer  in  command  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear.  Finding  himself  in  command  of  his  regiment’s  most 
forward  position  he  stuck  to  his  post,  although  importuned  by  a 
major  of  the  nearest  infantry  regiment  to  seek  shelter.  He 
remained  at  his  post  until  formally  relieved  by  an  order  from 
regimental  headquarters.  For  hours,  together  with  several  scouts 
of  an  infantry  regiment,  Father  Frank  sat  in  an  open  shell-hole 
while  the  enemy  poured  over  them  the  most  intense  barrage  of 
the  war.  He  afterwards  reconnoitred  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
Marne,  artd  was  one  of  the  first  to  report  that  the  Germans  were 
marching  in  column  squads  down  its  southern  bank.  Working 
his  way  for  several  miles,  through  a hail  of  shells,  Father  Frank 
finally  reported  to  his  commanding  officers,  wet  and  exhausted, 
the  crosses  on  his  shoulders  turned  black  by  enemy  gas,  but 
personally  unscratched  ! When  asked  what  he  would  do^when 
strong  enough  to  leave  the  hospital,  Father  Frank  replied: — “ The 
command  is  forward  ! ” 

A Little  Aloysius  Airman. 

As  a last  quotation  from  this  interesting  record  we  may 
give  the  following  : — 

There  is  a boy  in  the  aviation  camp  who  receives  Holy  Com- 
munion every  time  I come  there.  I always  think  of  him  as  the 
little  Aloysius  of  the  camp,  so  out  of  place  does  he  seem.  He 
is  a “ bird-man,”  and  last  night  I watched  him  get  out  his 
machine  and  enter  it.  In  an  instant  he  was  up  where  the  great, 
white,  fleecy  clouds  play  hide  and  seek.  Then,  like  a tiny  speck, 
he  whirled  and  banked  and  looped  the  loop,  and  in  his  youthful  J 
enthusiasm  he  became  an  air  sprite.  Pure  and  untarnished  as  the 
great  air  spaces  in  which  he  revels,  I wonder  what  awaits  him 
in  the  future?  With  my  wondering  comes  that  pain  of  uncertainty. 
Once  I hinted  at  the  danger  of  riding  the  winds  and  the  fleecy 
clouds,  and  the  bov  smilingly  replied  : “ It  is  a short  life,  but 
a gay  one,  and  with  God’s  help  I will  always  be  ready.  He 

served  mv  Mass  this  morning,  and  there  was  an  “ I believe  and 

“ j love  ’’  in  every  action  and  syllable.  He  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  was  not  lonesome,  but  would  give  the  world  for  the 
privilege  of  watching  his  mother  bake  a pie  and  listen  to  her 
croon  the  old  Irish  melody  1 Asthore. 


OBITUARY 


MRS.  JOHN  HUNGERFORD  POLLEN. ' 

Maria  Margaret,  born  1838,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Charles 
John  La  Primaudaye,  neighbour  and  confidant  of  Manning  in 
matters  spiritual,  whom  he  also  preceded  into  the  Catholic 
Church  in  185 1.  The  family  were  then  abroad,  and  Maria  went 
to  school  with  the  Sacred  Heart  nuns  at  Rome,  and  formed  for 
them  a friendship  which  lasted  through  life.  Recalled  on  account 
of  the  premature  death  of  her  mother,  Anne  Hubbard  (sister  of 
the  first  Lord  Addington),  she  became  nurse,  housekeeper,  almost 
a mother  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family  before  she  was  in 
her  teens,  and  before  she  was  out  of  them  she  married  John 
Hungerford  Pollen  (1855),  the  professor  of  art  at  Dr.  Newman’s 
University  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  curators  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Through  her  husband  she  became  acquainted  with  many  artists 
of  the  day,  with  Thackeray  and  his  circle,  and  with  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  to  whom  she  often  played  the  hostess,  and  was 
several  times  drawn  by  Rosetti  and  others.  But  she  was  essen- 
tially a home-lover.  A large  family  of  children  grew  up  around 
her,  to  whom  she  was  all  in  all,  not  in  infancy  only,  but  through- 
out life.  Her  many-sided  character,  varied  gifts  and  generous 
enthusiasm  made  her  to  the  end  a leader,  a star,  an  inspiration. 
The  same  thing  was  true  not  only  for  her  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren, but  also  for  many  a member  of  her  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Her  excellent  judgment  and  high 
principles  never  failed  to  animate  and  inspire. 

In  good  works  her  diligence  was  remarkable.  During  the  war 
of  1870  she  laboured  with  the  utmost  energy  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  for  the  French  refugees  ; she  was  an  original 
member  of  the  committees  formed  to  carry  on  these  charities. 
So  long  as  strength  lasted  the  same  zest  for  labour  continued  : 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  she  opened  her  private 
rooms  for  working  parties  till  better  quarters  could  be  found.  Till 
the  end  she  was  active  in  helping  St.  David’s  Home,  the  Catholic 
Women's  League,  the  Cathedral  Altar  society,  and  a score  of 
similar  organisations.  Of  her  religious  observance  it  will  suffice, 
for  those  that  understand,  to  say  that  from  under  her  roof  two 
sisters  and  a daughter  went  to  join  the  Sacred  Heart  nuns,  while 
two  other  sisters  joined  the  Holy  Child  nuns  at  St.  Leonards. 
Two  sons  became  Jesuits,  one  an  Oratorian.  To  her  unflinching 
love  of  duty,  too,  we  must  ascribe  some  share  in  the  credit  for 
the  services  and  honours  which  ten  of  her  sons  or  grandsons  have 
won  or  rendered  in  the  war,  while  one  has  died  on  active  service. 

It  was  not  until  after  her  widowhood  that  she  began  to  give 
fuller  scope  to  her  very  noticeable  taste  in  art.  She  collected 
fans,  embroideries,  certain  classes  of  books,  and,  above  all,  lace, 
on  which  she  published  a work  which  is  considered  a high 
authority.  She  also  lectured  on  these  subjects  with  great 
charrn  and  felicity. 

Her  last  sickness  led  to  periods  of  great  suffering,  very  bravely 
borne.  But  at  the  end  a great  calm  settled  on  her  ; lines  and 
other  signs  of  suffering  passed  away,  and  she  looked  as  she  had 
done  in  youth.  Her  three  priest  sons  sang  her  requiem  at  West- 
minster Cathedral  on  January  22.  The  polyphonic  music  per- 
formed on  the  occasion  had  been  composed  by  her  son.  Father 
Anthony  Pollen.  She  is  buried  beside  her  husband  at  Kensal 
Green.  R.I.P. 


MARRIAGE 


THE  HON.'R.  KEPPEL  AND  MISSjDE  TRAFFORD. 

The  marriage  between  Captain  the  Hon.  Rupert  Oswald  Derek 
Keppel,  Coldstream  Guards,  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Albemarle,  and  Miss  Violet  Mary  de  Trafford,  daughter  of  Sir 
Humphrey  and  Lady  de  Trafford,  took  place  at  the  Brompton 
Oratory  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Father  Bernard  Vaughan, 
assisted  by  Father  Hugh  Kavanagh,  of  Market  Harborough, 
performed  the  ceremony.  The  bride,  who  was  given  away  by 
her  father,  was  attended  by  three  little  girls  and  twelve  grown-up 
bridesmaids.  She  wore  a gown  of  cloth  of  silver  with  a long 
train  to  correspond,  and  a plain  tulle  veil  with  a wreath  of  silver 
and  orange  blossom.  Captain  Evelyn,  Gibbs,  a brother  officer 
of  the  bridegroom,  was  best  man.  Among  members  of  the 
Keppel  and  De  Trafford  families  present  were  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Albemarle,  Lady  de  Trafford,  Mr.  Charles  and  Lady 
Agnes  de  Trafford,  Captain  de  Trafford,  Baroness  Bellew,  Lady 
O’Brien,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  de  Trafford,  Colonel  and  Lady  Victoria 
de  Trafford  and  Miss  de  Trafford,  Captain  H.  A.  F.  de  Trafford, 
Mr.  Raymond  de  Trafford,  Mrs.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Peter  Franklin. 
There  was  a large  congregation  of  friends.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom afterwards  left  for  Brighton,  where  the  honeymoon  is  to 
be  spent. 


An  official  announcement  has  been  published  in  Vienna  ordering 
the  return  of  foreign  property  taken  during  the  war.  It  declares 
that  in  territory  occupied  by  Austro-Hungarian  troops  objects  of 
historical  value  or  valuables  in  daily  use  have  been  *-aken  away, 
and  that  cases  of  robbery  will  be  punished. 
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GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

This  is  a map 
of  Melior  Street 
Mission,  the  heart 
of  the  slumland 
which  borders  the 
Thames  on  the 
south  side  by 
London  Bridge.  It 
is  the  poorest  and 
most  sorely-tried 
mission  in  all  South 
London.  Consisting 
entirely  of  unskilled 
handworkers,  it  has 
been  burdened  for 
thirty  years  with  a 
debt  of  £4,340,  on 
which,  up  to  1918, 
more  than  £4,000 
had  been  paid 
away  in  interest 
without  diminish- 
ing by  a penny 
the  original  awful 
load. 

The  debt  was 
incurred  — “ nobly 
and  bravely  in- 
curred,” as  the 
Bishop  has  testi- 
fied— in  order  to 
save  hundreds  of 
the  Catholic  child- 
ren of  the  district 
from  the  dangers 
connected  with 
attendance  at  non- 
Catholic  schools.  It 
was  a big- — -a  very 
big — burden  to  as- 
sume in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  poor 
people  were  taxing 
themselves  severely  enough  already  in  order  to  keep  the  Mission 
going  ; and  in  face  of  the  further  fact  that  they  had  to  maintain 
an  extra  priest  on  account  of  the  demands  of  Guy’s  Hospital, 
which,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  map,  is  within  the  borders  of  the 
Mission.  (Patients  come  from  all  parts  to  Guy’s,  but  Melior 
Street  Mission  has  to  meet  the  demands — they  are  exceedingly 
heavy — for  spiritual  ministration  to  Catholic  patients,  and 
it  has  met  them  from  the  beginning  without  a penny  of  remunera- 
tion from  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  or  from  any  other 
quarter,  and  it  has  done  so  without  murmuring.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  explanation  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
my  appeal  is  to  be  found  in  this  wonderful  self-sacrifice  and 
patience.)  But  the  burden  was  assumed,  " nobly  and  bravely,” 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  ones  of  Christ ; and  nobly  and  bravely 
have  the  poor  people  of  Melior  Street  borne  the  consequences. 
Contentedly  have  they  welcomed  the  visit  of  the  priests  and 
laymen  whose  task  it  has  been  to  go  round  from  house  to  house, 
Sunday  after  Sunday  every  Sunday  of  the  year  for  thirty  years, 
collecting  the  coppers  which  have  been  saved  up  during  the 
week  ; earnestly  have  they  co-operated  in  the  various  little 
local  schemes — socials,  threepenny  concerts,  sales  of  work, 
raffles,  &c. — that  had  to  be  in  constant  evidence  in  order  to 
meet  the  pressing  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Last  year  they 
surpassed  themselves.  Owing  to  munition-making  and  other 
consequences  of  the  war,  money  was  comparatively  plentiful 
in  Melior  Street  that  year,  and,  as  a result,  the  house  to  house 
collections  on  Sundays  and  the  other  schemes  produced  vastly 
increased  amounts,  which  totalled  no  less  than  £500  by  the 
end  of  the  year ! (Knowledge  of  the  splendid,  encouraging  co- 
operation of  readers  of  The  Tablet  had  no  small  influence  in 
bringing  about  this  marvellous  effort.)  The  Bishop,  knowing  the 
poverty  of  the  district,  could  not  at  first  believe  that  such  a total 
was  possible  in  Melior  Street,  even  in  munition-making  times  ; 
but  it  was  raised,  and  he  was  given  a convincing  proof  in 
the  shape  of  the  actual  money  itself,  which  moved  him  to 
pay  a special  congratulatory  visit  to  Melior  Street  on  Sunday, 
January  12. 

I have  a feeling,  amounting  almost  to  complete  confidence, 
that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  burden  will  be  cleared  off 
completely  very  soon.  I open  my  letters  each  morning  with 
the  expectation  that  some  other  friend  or  admirer  of  Father 
Vaughan  has  imitated  to  some  extent  the  ijoble  act  of  that 
friend  of  his  who  broke  the  back  of  the  debt  by  sending  a cheque 
for  £1, 100 — -imitated  it  to  the  extent  of  £500,  or  £250,  or  £100. 
The  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled  yet,  but  I live  in  hope. 
When  it  is  fulfilled  I will  make  the  fact  known  at  once  to  the 
readers  of  The  Tablet.  Meanwhile,  these  good  friends  of 
poor  Melior  Street  will,  I trust,  keep  the  helpful  flow  of  small 
donations  going.  Even  if  my  expectation  from  amongst  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  is  doomed 
to  disappointment,  I should  still  remain  confident  that  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  will  be  soon  cleared  away. 

If  only  I could  get  the  readers  of  The  Tablet  generally  to 
give  a little  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  situation ! If 
they  would  only  think  of  the  brightness  and  sunshine  which. 


without  any  appreciable  inconvenience  to  them  selves,  they 
could  send  into  the  sad,  weary  hearts  of  the  priests  and  people 
of  this  dreary  slum  district ! If  each  of  them  could  be  got 
to  realise — if  you,  good  reader,  would  only  realise — how  wonder- 
fully far  a pound,  or  ten  shillings,  or  five  shillings  would  go 
on  account  of  the  widespread  interest  taken  in  mv  appeal  — 
ah  ! then  there  would  be  an  early  end  to  the  burden  which 
has  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  poor  people  of  Melior  Street 
these  past  thirty  years  ! 

Good  reader,  the  debt  stood  at  £1,000  on  January  1.  I aim 
making  a sleepless  effort  to  pay  off  £500  by  Lady  Day, 
March  25  next.  I have  already  nearly  £200  in  hand  towards 
this  payment.  Help  me  a little  in  getting  the  other  £300 
together.'  Help  me  to  the  extent  of  a pound,  or  ten  shillings, 
or  five  shillings.  Will  you  not  co-operate  with  me  to  this 
small  extent  1 The  cause  is  a good  one,  as  I have  shown,  and 
as  the  letters  given  below  show.  The  cause  is  good,  very  good, 
and  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  help  it  without  any  appreciable 
inconvenience  to  yourself.  Will  you  not  exert  .yo  irself  to  the 
extent  of  even  a pouna  or  ten  shillings,  or  five  shillings  ? 

A DDR  ESS — 

FATH ER  RYAN,  MELIOR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E.1. 

Mass  everv  Fiiday  for  co-opei  aims,  tor  mih  in,  a, so,  and  for  whose  inte  tions 
the  litile  hea  ts  and  hands  01  7 o innocent  children  are  ii  ted  up  in  pi  ay,  r wice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  wcek.y  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  

CARDINAL  BOURNE: — “I  know  well  the  constant  anxiety  w'  ich  the  heavy 

burden, of  debt  attaching  to  Melior  Street  has  canstd  I congratula  e you 

on  the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  your 
Bishop,  you  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burden.  I beg  God  to  bless  your 
efforts  in  every  way.” 

The  BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWARK: — “You  can  tell  everybody  that  yot  c 

appeal  has  the  wannest  apptoval  ot  )our  Bi  hop May  God  bless  and 

leward  abundantly  all  who  help  ycu.'’ 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN: — “Ycu  have  a lovelv  generous  people, 
but  they  a e unskilled  handwoikevs,  and  it  takes  them  all  their  time  to  live,  let 
alone  to  give." 

MGR.  PROVOST  BROWN,  V G. Surely  God  will  move  the  hearts  of 
oeop  e more  foitun  dely  placed  in  life  to  aid  the  c eigy  and  the  congregation  in 
clca  ing  off  the  burdeu  of  debt  still  remaining." 

MGR.  CANON  DOUBLEDAY,  who  worked  at  Melior  Stieet  for  sorrO 
years: — “ I ih  nk  if  you  could  persuade  Catholics  of  means,  who  are  well  dispo  ed, 
10  come  your  way  for  1 space  and  show  them  what  \ou  and  your  predecessors  and 
v ur  devoted  people  have  done,  and  are  doing,  10  keep  back  he  enemy,  -ind  HOW 
HOPELESS  and  HEARTBREAKING  IT  ALL  Is  WITHOUT  REINFORCE. 
MEN  f.  you  would  soon  make  an  impression  on  the  debt." 

a - It  is  inadvisab'e  to  send  Treasury  Notes  whole  through  the  post  The 
be  t plan  is  to  cut  the  Note  in  two,  send  one  half  hist. and  the  second  half 
when  receipt  of  the  first  h-ilf  is  ackno  ledued  hv  me. ' 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS.  — Connti  DoiE's  Works,  fine  set  signed 
hv  Auth.tr,  12  vols.,  £3  10s.  ; Madden's  United  Irishman,  is  vols  , 
1916,  .£8:  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  VVoiks,  " Westmorland”  Eoi'ion,  signed 
by  the  Authoress.  16  vols.,  £3  4s.;  Fenton's  P<  mbr. -keshire,  1810 

£2  -os  ; J nvett’s  Plato,  5 vols.,  £3  10s  ; Arthur  Symons,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Large  Paper  copy,  £12-.;  Ruskin's  Wo  ks-.  Best  Library  Edition  39  vols, 
£.45  halt  morocco,  hue  set,  cost  £65;  M -rley's  Gladsto-  e.  3 vols,,  318.; 
Debrett’s  Peerage,  2 vols,  1915.  new,  8s.  6J  ; Vertot’s  Knights  ot  Malta, 
in  French,  Paris.  1726  with  portraits,  4 vols.,  £3  tos. ; L-.wrence's  Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse  and  other  Studies  2 vols.,  15s. — Baker’s  Great 
Bookshops,  14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Meta!  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


ARCH0'  H.  HAMILTON  s CO. 

POSS8L  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  inventors  of  the  Petrifying , Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  B Y T H E P R I N C I P A L 


VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Uni\ersa 1 Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  ANU  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 


CARRIAGE  PAW. 


Sanities  and  Certificates  Free. 


W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Go, 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 


Telegrams : 

“ Perfrxo,  Leamington.” 


Telephone : 4S  Leamington- 
Code:  A B C,  5th  Edition 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line , Two  Shillings 


BIRTH. 

MOSLEY.  On  January  29th,  at  29  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.,  the  wile  of 
Lieut  -Colonel  W.  H.  M M C.  the  vVilc  hi  e Regt , of  a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

CONNOLLY — DRISCOLL.  — On  January  15,  1919.  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  He  p ot  Christians,  London,  N VV.,  with  Nuptial  Mass,  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Howlett  P.  P..  Lt  VV.  Connolly.  Royal  Warwickshire  Regt.,  France,  to 
Bridget  D-isco-1,  ot  6,  Lewisham  Road,  Highga  e,  N'  VV. 

DAVEY — E NORMAN VILLE — On  the  25th  January,  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  Brook  Green.  W , Arthur  Davey,  Lieut,  R.E.,  to  Elise,  daughter  ot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Normanville,  ot  Leamington. 

ELLIS — ALPE.  — On  Janunry  arst,  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  He^rt,  Hove 
by  tneRighi  Rev.  Monsignor  Canon'Ottley.  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Donovan, 
Captain  Haivex  this.  Canadian  Intautry,  son  ot  the  late  Major  and  Mrs  Ellis, 
of  Plympton,  Devon,  to  Grace,  eLest  daughter  ot  Mr.  anu  Mrs.  Frank  Alpe,  of 
Hove. 


DEATHS. 

BOWEN.— At  St.  I eonards-on-Sea,  on  January  24th,  after  a long  illness. 
Sarah  Jane,  younger  daughter  ot  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Bowen,  aged  66 years. 
R . I.  P. 

S I RICKLAN D. — On  the  13th  January,  in  Malta,  Charles  Edward  Strick'and. 
youngest  s>  n ot  thr-  late  Captain  v\  alter  Stiickland,  K.N  , aged  51.  R.I  P. 


SPECIAL  PREACH ERS& CHURCH  NOTICES 

IHUKCH  OF  THE  JEsUll  FAlHERs, 

FA R .VI  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

CUNDAY,  2nd  February,  1919 — Preachers:  12  noon 

Father  CON'-IDINE.  S J.  ; 4 p.m..  Father  BAMP  TON,.  S.J  Wednesday 
February  5th.  830  pm.  Father  ANI>LAU.>  ST.  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday 
Febf  uary  7th  330p.m.  Rev  II . R.  BLAKE.  O S.C. 


Society  of 

0ur  Zady  of  Zourdes 

Under  the  Patronage  of  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  cf 
England  and  Wales  and  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  and  Lourdes- 


NOVENA 


In  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 


From  FEB.  2nd  to  FEB.  10th,  1919 

Services  will  be  held  on  each  day  of  the  Novena  as  follows  : 

February  2nd — Sunday.  6.30  p.na. — St.  Georges  Cathedral, 
Preacher  : REV.  J.  BENNETT,  C.SS.R.  [Southwark. 

February  3rd — Monday,  8.15  p.m. — Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
Preacher  : REV.  J.  LEATHER,  O.P.  [Harrow  Road. 

February  4th — Tuesday,  8 p-m. — ;Holy  Trinity,  Parker’s  Row, 
Pieacher:  REV.  A.  W.  PERCEVAL-  [Bermondsey. 

February  5th — Wednesday,  8 p.m. — St.  Mary’s,  Claphara 
Preacher  : RT-  REV.  MGR.  GROSCH. 

February  6th — Thursday,  8 p.m. — SS.  Peter  & Paul,  High  Road, 
Preacher:  REV.  T.  DONNELLY,  S.J.  [Ilford. 

February  7th  — Friday,  3.30  p.m — Farm  Street. 

Preacher : REV  H.  R BLAKE.  O.S.C. 

February  8th  -Saturday,  4 p.m — St.  Dominic’s,  Haverstock  Hill 
Preacher : VERY  REV.  CANON  BURTON,  D.D. 

February  9ih — Sunday,  4 p.m. — St.  George's,  Walthamstow. 
Preacher:  TitE  BIoHOP  OF  BRENTWOOD. 

February  10th — Monday,  8 pm- — St.  Anthony’s,  Forest  Gate. 
Preacher:  VERY  REV.  CANON  RING. 


ffeast  of  0 uv  Zadp  of  Zouvdes. 

February  1 1th— Tuesday— WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL 
4.45  p.m  — Children’s  Service. 

Benediction  by  RT.  REV.  BISHOP  BUTT,  D.D. 
Preacher  : REV.  E.  LESTER,  S.J. 

8 p-m. — General  Service. 

Benediction  by  RT.  REV.  BISHOP  BIDWELL,  D.D. 
Preacher  : REV.  BEDE  JARRETT,  O P. 

Intentions  of  the  Novena  : 

A JUST  AND  PERMANENT  PEACE 

OUR  SPIRI1UAL  AND  TEMPORAL  NEEDS. 

Prayers  of  the  Novena  : 

THE  HAIL  MARY,  “OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES  PRAY  FOR  US" 
(3  times);  and  THE  MEMORAltE, 

Society  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 

Archbishop's  House,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.i. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


Memorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITA 

rpHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

YHE 

Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 

f f m « »-»  ,»  n.mr  ITT©  f»35f  vrfia/i  is  /naonporaXti 

<L,  \J  rV3  PA  N a L.  • . m <so&tmir&*  -ymaneeSf  &aa» 

ONLY  ON K ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

J 12.  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


fUS  crt-tl  mtii  n la  in  BRONZE  mid  BRASS.  Send  lor  B,  ok 

WiUV  Glliemoriilis  No. Exc  use  designs -bbmit  ed.  Church 

Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBOKNE  & CO.  Lid.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Eng  avers.  27.  Eastcas.le  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’G-mns:  **Oscr.«ft,  Wesdo,  Londm  Established  1874. 


0nv  Zady  of  V ictories, 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES 

Mr.  Fisher’s  retention  at  the  Board  of  Education 
as  a member  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  new  Government 
is  a matter  of  gratification  to  all  connected  with 
education  and  interested  in  its  promotion.  In  him  we 
have  a Minister  whose  chief  interest  and  purpose  at 
Whitehall  is  not  to  score  off  political  opponents  or  to 
“ foster  the  decline  of  denominational  schools  as  a 
tendency  in  the  right  direction.”  He  has  framed  and 
secured  the  placing  on  the  Statute  Book  of  an  Act 
which,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  squeezing  out 
of  existence  of  a large  number  of  schools,  is  solely 
directed  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  education 
amongst  our  people.  It  is  an  Act  which  must  make 
large  calls  upon  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  all 
creeds  and  classes,  and  Mr.  Fisher  has  shown  that 
he  knows  that  without  such  good  will  and  co-operation 
his  Act  cannot  bear  the  fruit  which  he  hopes  for  from 
it.  There  is  so  much  to  be  arranged  for  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  that  we  agree  with  the 
Association  of  Headmasters,  who  in  a resolution  to  the 
Prime  Minister  declared  that  his  departure  from  White- 
hall at  such  a time  would  be  a national  calamity.  We 
may  hope  with  some  confidence  that  his  continued 
presence  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Education  will 
mean  an  end  to  the  spirit  that  had  for  some  years 
reigned  there,  and  that  in  its  place  we  shall  have  a 
readiness  to  work  with  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
interests  of  a type  of  education,  the  loss,  of  which  would 
sadly  impoverish  our  educational  system. 


For,  after  all,  the  denominational  schools  and  their 
claims  are  based  upon  that  English  love  of  religious 
freedom  and  recognition  of  conscience  which  the 
country  could  ill  afford  to  ignore,  and  the  Catholic 
schools  in  particular  have  behind  them  the  force  of  the 
age-long  and  continuous  educational  tradition  of  the 
Church.  A testimony  to  that  tradition  and  the  directive 
work  of  the  Church  in  education  was  set  forth  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Times  Educational  Supplement, 
published  in  connection  with  “ Conference  Week  ” of 
educational  associations.  Whilst  recognizing  the 
utility  of  these  annual  conferences,  the  article  expressed 
the  view  that  they  were  too  limited  in  their  membership 
and  scope,  and  urged  that  what  the  Empire  needs  is 
an  Imperial  Conference  on  Education  at  which  all 
grades  of  education  would  be  represented,  which  would 
link  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Empire 
together,  and  create  a community  of  ideas  and  ideals, 
of  practice  and  curricula,  and,  by  ensuring  a flow  of 
students  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another,  help 
to  bind  it  closer  together.  A precedent  for  such  a con- 
ference is  found  in  the  imperial  work  for  science  done 
by  the  British  Association,  but  there  is  another  which 
is  declared  to  be  “ apter  and  even  more  remarkable  ” — 
the  practice  of  the  medieval  Church. 


Here,  however,  we  must  quote  in  full  : — “ The 
medieval  Church  gave  the  world  an  educational  con- 
ference in  almost  perpetual  session.  There  are  those 
who  think  of  educational  conferences  as  an  invention 
of  our  age.  One  of  the  chief  affairs  of  the  Pope  sitting 
in  council  was  the  control  and  organization  of  European 
education.  And  very  effective  was  the  work.  The 
organization  and  control  of  the  universities  of  Europe 
was  an  achievement  that  is  a deathless  laurel  in  the 
Papal  Crown.  In  educational  matters  there  was 


universal  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  justice  of  the 
Papacy  from  the  days  of  Eugenius  II  in  the  ninth 
century  to  the  days  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth.  But  it  was  not  only  in  university  matters 
that  the  educational  activity  of  the  Papacy  was  so 
remarkable.  Whether  we  regard  Canon  34  of  the 
canons  promulgated  at  the  Concilium  Romanum  in  826, 
or  the  decrees  of  the  third  Lateran  Council  in  1179, 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  in  1215,  and  of  other 
Councils,  such  as  that  of  Vienne  in  1311,  we  always 
find  that  the  medieval  Church  is  seeking  to  advance 
learning  of  all  grades  and  to  co-ordinate  educational 
effort  of  all  kinds.  And  the  efforts  of  the  Central  Con-- 
ference  were  amply  supplemented  by  what  were  in  effect 
diocesan  conferences.  . . . The  partial  break-up  of  the 
Roman  machinery  of  educational  control  which  inevit- 
ably followed  the  Reformation,  the,  very  necessary 
Reformation,  involved  a loss  of  method  and  organiza- 
tion which  has  never  been  replaced.  The  Papal  con- 
ception of  unity  of  command  in  educafion  must  be 
revived  to-day.  History,  of  course,  does  not  repeat 
itself ; but  the  same  principles  are  always  at  play,  and 
it  is  the  principle  of  co-ordinated  effort  in  education 
throughout  vast  regions  of  the  earth  which  we  must 
bring  into  operation  once  more  to-day.” 


The  force  of  such  a statement  is  twofold.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  a testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  Catholic- 
tradition  of  education  and  an  argument  for  adequate 
consideration  being  paid  to  it:  But  on  the  other  it  is  a 

present  call  to  those  who  are  its  heirs  to  show  that 
it  is  still  a living  force,  by  a zealous  readiness  to  work- 
in  the  cause  of  education.  And  under  the  Fisher  Act 
there  are  certainly  new  fields  open  to  our  efforts  which 
we  ought  not  to  neglect.  We  have  made  untold  sacri- 
fices for  elementary  education  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  to  secure  and  extend.  The  Act  does  away 
with  the  inroads  of  child  labour  on  school  time,  and 
does  something  to  prevent  leaving  school  too  early. 
But  it  does  more  than  this,  for  it  boldly  provides  for  an 
extended  term  of  education  either  in  central  classes 
or  continuation  schools.  These  two  new  enactments 
must  place . the  local  authorities  under  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  help  wherever  they  can  obtain  it,  in  the 
shape  of  buildings  and  teachers  and  of  classes,  not 
merely  in  their  own  schools,  but  in  those  belonging 
to  denominational  bodies.  It  would  be  deplorable  if 
the  scheme  were  to  lapse  for  want  of  such  help  ; it 
would  be  deplorable  if  the  work  of  the  new  classes  were 
to  be  bereft  of  the  spiritual  influences  for  which  Catholic 
schools  stand.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  education 
authorities  to  provide  or  otherwise  secure  central 
schools  and  classes  for  courses  of  advanced  instruction 
for  the  older  or  more  intelligent  children  in  attendance 
at  elementary  schools  ; it  is  also  their  duty  to  provide 
or  secure  the  provision  of  continuation  schools  for 
voung  persons  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools. 
The  Act  then  evidently  contemplates  schools  and 
classes  of  both  categories  other  than  those  provided 
by  the  authorities  themselves.  And  indeed,  as  we  have 
pointed  out.  under  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  in 
the  interests  of  common  fairness,  such  schools  and 
classes  will  be  an  urgent  necessity  if  the  Act  is  to  be 
a success.  Here  then  is  at  once  an  opportunity  and 
a duty  for  Catholics  which  we  must  lose  no  time  in 
availing  ourselves  of  and  undertaking.  If  we  have 
classes  ready  or  plans  for  them  advanced,  it  will  not 
be  easy,  even  for  an  unsympathetic  authority,  to  ignore 
them  ; the  longer  we  delay  our  action,  the  more  likeli- 
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hood  is  there  that  the  authorities  will  complete  their 
surveys  without  considering  us,  and  will  draw  their 
plans  accordingly. 

We  must  see  to  it,  then,  that  we  are  not  left  in  the 
lurch  by  our  own  default.  A letter  in  a recent  issue 
from  Canon  Magill  calls  attention  to  the  point,  and 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  we  may  act;  and  in 
another  column  we  publish  the  first  of  two  articles 
which  will  deal  more  fully  with  the  opportunities  before 
us  in  the  matter  of  continuation  schools  and  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  their  establishment.  Both  the 
question  of  higher  classes  and  of  these  continuation 
schools  are  under  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic 
Education  Council,  whose  reports  upon  them  and  the 
plan  of  action  determined  upon  by  our  Bishops  are 
awaited  with  no  small  interest.  Meanwhile,  much 
could  be  done  in  each  parish  and  district  to  survey  the 
ground  and  measure  the  possibilities.  We  shall  have 
to  see  what  buildings  will  be  available,  upon  what 
supply  of  teachers  we  can  reckon,  and  what  can  be 
arranged  for  in  the  matter  of  central  classes  and 
continuation  classes  in  connection  with  our  existing 
schools.  And  the  sooner  preparatory  work  of  this  sort 
is  done,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  get  to  work  and 
the  greater  the  consideration  we  may  expect.  We  may 
also  usefully  canvass  the  question  of  these  forthcoming 
developments,  and  so  help  to  create  a public  opinion 
amongst  our  people  which  will  help  to  lighten  the 
sacrifices  imposed  by  the  Act  and  to  withstand  the 
reaction  or  the  apathy  which  may  come  about  as  a result 
of  the  easing  of  the  tension  of  the  time  of  war  under 
which  the  Act  was  passed. 


As  to  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  con- 
tinuation schools,  we  pointed  out  a month  ago  that  it 
may  be  a part  of  the  curriculum,  though  not  a com- 
pulsory part.  True,  the  Act  does  not  raise  the 
denominational  question,  but  we  quoted  words  in 
August,  1917,  in  which  Mr.  Fisher  declared  that  he 
did  not  ignore  “ the  spiritual  aspects  of  education.” 
The  Act  leaves  the  whole  question  open,  and  presumably 
the  Regulations  which  the  Board  will  issue  will  do  the 
same.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
by  including  a Conscience  Clause  in  Section  10  (9), 
which  was  largely  due  to  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  as  a pro- 
tection against  “ any  part  of  the  instruction  . . . that 
is  contrary  or  offensive  to  religious  belief,”  the  Act 
would  at  least  seem  to  contemplate  that  religious 
instruction  may  enter  into  the  curriculum.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  remembered  that  continuation  schools 
will  not  be  public  elementary  schools ; and  it  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  prohibit- 
ing teaching  from  a catechism,  j&c.,  will  not  apply. 
And  though  the  Act  does  not  make  religious  instruction 
compulsory  in  these  schools  or  require  the  local 
authority  to  provide  time  for  such  instruction  within 
the  statutory  school  hours,  there  would  seem,  to  be  a 
probability  that  it  will  be  provided  if  the  young  persons 
in  attendance  desire  it.  On  this  point  we  may  quote 
what  Sir  Montague  Barlow  and  Mr.  Richard  Holland 
say  in  their  “ Notes  on  the  Education  Act,  1918  ” : — 
“ The  experience  of  workers  in  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
goes  to  show  that  there  will  certainly  be  such  a demand. 
Religious  questions  occupy  the  thoughts  of  young 
persons  to  a far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  a demand  for  the  discussion  of,  and  light 
upon,  all  the  great  questions  of  life  is  certain  to  be 
made  wherever  the  schools  are  conducted  on  the  lines 
of  the  scholars’  interests  and  the  young  people  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  sympathetic  instructors.” 


Besides  religious  instruction  strictly  so  called,  there 
will  be  room  also  in  the  curriculum  for  instruction  on 
social  questions,  seeing  that  the  continuation  schools 
are  intended  to  prepare  young  people  for  “ the 
responsibilities  of  life.”  Social  questions  touch 
Christian  ethics  so  closely  that  they  must,  for  our 
people,  be  studied  in  their  relation  with  Catholic  prin- 
ciple. On  this  point,  therefore,  the  great  meeting  of 


nuns  of  the  London  district  which  we  reported  last 
week  is  of  high  importance,  and  an  excellent  augury 
for  the  future.  It  was  determined  that  circles  for  nun 
teachers  for  the  study  of  social  questions  should  be 
formed  immediately,  and  also  for  the  study  of  apolo- 
getics as  soon  afterwards  as  practicable.  The  move- 
ment starts  with  the  approval  and  blessing  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  the  Archbishop  of  Liverpool  and 
several  of  the  Bishops,  and  its  necessity  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  letter  sent  to  Father  Alan  Westby 
Perceval,  who  presided  at  the  meeting: — ‘‘This  [the 
preparation  for  life]  is  almost  certain  to  cut  right 
across  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
represented  at  its  best  by  our  convent  schools.  It  aims 
at  greater  freedom  for  the  young,  belittles  the  ascetic 
side  of  Catholic  training,  and  advocates  at  a most 
critical  period  of  their  lives  the  admixture  of  the  sexes. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  a matter  of  vital  necessity 
that  the  nun  teachers  should  take  common  counsel, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  hierarchy,  concert 
common  measures  to  meet  the  difficulties  ahead  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England.”  With  the  threatened 
introduction  of  sex  teaching  and  the  activities  of  the 
Moral  Education  League  in  evidence,  it  evidently 
behoves  Catholics  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  children. 


Considerable  apprehension  has  been  aroused  among 
Catholics  in  Belfast  by  a movement  for  a change  in  the 
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4.— The  Girls’  Home. 

The  readers  of  The  Tablet  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Home 
for  Destitute  Girls  in  a really  wonderful  way,  and  the  response 
to  the  appeal  made  through  the  Poor  Clares  was  particularly 
generous.  Their  prayers  did  indeed  move  the  hearts  of  many 
to  assist  us,  and  we  trust  that  their  prayers  for  us  and  for  our 
benefactors  will  continue.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Home 
is  still  in  need.  There  is  still  a debt  of  nearly  £yoo  upon  the 
Home  itself ; and  the  outstanding  debts  for  food  and  clothing 
and  repairs  and  various  running  expenses,  though  largely 
diminished,  remain  still  a sufficiently  heavy  burden  upon  the 
small  community  of  eight  nuns.  The  Home  is  intended,  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  work,  for  girls  of  the  very  lowest  class  in 
life — girls  completely  destitute,  girls  exposed  to  the  very  worst 
dangers,  girls  who  are  quite  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves. 
These  are  trained  by  the  Sisters  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
world— and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  to  live  good  Catholic 
lives.  This  latter  part  of  the  work  is  the  sole  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Home,  and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its 
importance.  It  is  a class  of  work  quite  beyond  the  scope  even 
of  the  ordinary  social  worker,  and  certainly,  good  reader,  a 
work  in  which  you  would  never  be  able  to  share  unless  you  give 
to  some  such  Home  as  this.  Here,  then,  is  your  opportunity. 
The  laundry,  in  which  work  the  girls  are  trained,  is  normally  the 
support  of  the  Home,  but,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  prac- 
tically everything,  as  well  as  to  the  larger  number  of  girls  that 
have  now  to  be  catered  for,  large  debts  have  had  to  be  incurred. 
Will  you  help  to  tide  them  over  a time  of  singular  difficulty  ? 
No  girl  is  ever  refused,  provided  she  seems  sincere  in  her  desire 
to  improve.  The  harvest  is  great,  the  labourers,  thank  God, 
are  only  too  willing.  Won’t  you  take  a share,  no  matter  how 
small,  in  the  work  that  they  are  doing  ? Subscriptions  and 
donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Inwood,  72,  Paradise 
Street,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.  16,  or  to  the  Reverend  Mother,  654, 
Rotherhithe  Street,  S.E.  16. 
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educational  administration  of  the  city,  which,  the  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Down  admits,  “ began  among  the 
Protestant  clerical  managers.”  A draft  Bill  has  been 
presented  to  a Special  Education  Committee,  under 
which,  says  the  Freeman's  Journal,  the  Belfast  Cor- 
poration is  to  be  the  education  authority ; and  it  is  to 
have  power  (1)  to  levy  an  education  rate;  (2)  control 
the  general  administration  of  education  in  its  area, 
including  the  general  management  and  supervision  of 
the  schools;  (3)  to  build,  equip  and  maintain  new 
schools ; (4)  to  take  over  existing  schools  ; (5)  appoint 
and  dismiss  all  teachers;  (6)  settle  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools;  (7)  provide  higher  grade  schools  and  training 
colleges.  Against  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  denominational  education  must 
be  set  the  Protestant  Bishop’s  explanation  that  so  far 
as  religious  instruction  is  concerned  the  existing  Model 
Schools  would  be  taken  as  a pattern.  If  the  Corpora- 
tion were  to  get  into  their  hands  the  powers  of  the 
National  Board,  Catholic  interests  and  rights  would,  it 
is  feared,  fare  badly,  especially  as  there  is  already  talk 
of  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the  teaching  of 
‘‘common  Christianity,”  to  the  elimination  of  denomi- 
national instruction.  Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that,  according  to  a letter  in  the  Time s from  a Belfast 
Protestant,  “ the  actual  trouble  ” out  of  which  the  pro- 
ject arose  is  that  “ Protestants  with  means  did  not 
provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  their  own  children, 
while  Roman  Catholics  amply  provided  for  theirs.” 


This  has  been  denied  by  the  Protestant  Bishop,  but 
the  denial  has  met  with  a crushing  reply  from  Dr. 
McRory,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
who  boldly  appeals  to  figures,  which  prove  that  in  1917, 
after  three  years  of  war,  during  which  it  was  impossible 
to  build  or  enlarge  any  schools,  the  Catholics  of  Belfast 
had  still  practically  adequate  accommodation  for  their 
children.  The  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls 
was  15,630,  and  the  average  attendance  was  11,900, 
and  it  was  for  the  mean  between  those  two  figures  that 
the  National  Board  required  adequate  accommodation, 
or  !3,765  places.  “I  have  before  me,”  writes  Dr. 
McRory  in  a letter  to  the  Belfast  Evening  Telegraph, 
“ a copy  of  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Phenix,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  School  Attendance  Committee,  in  which  he 
admits  that  in  1917  accommodation  was  provided  in 
Catholic  schools  in  this  city  for  12,870  children.  Mr. 
Phenix  has  also  admitted  that  in  making  his  calculation 
he  omitted  to  take  account  of  the  National  Schools  of 
Nazareth  House  and  Nazareth  Lodge,  where  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  506  children,  so  that  when 
additional  accommodation  is  taken  into  account  the 
Catholics  of  Belfast  provided  in  1917  accommodation 
f°r  r3>37b  children,  or  only  389  less  than  the  number 
for  which  provision  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board.”  And  he  adds  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  war  an  enlargement  adding  200  places  to  St. 
Macanisius’  Schools  would  have  been  carried  out,  the 
building  grant  having  been  provided  three  years  ago. 
Lastly,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  many  Belfast 
Catholic  children  are  educated  in  colleges  and  convents 
outside  the  Belfast  area. 


Under  these  circumstances  Dr.  McRory  is  well 
justified  in  concluding  as  follows  : — “ Seeing,  then, 
that  we  are  already  provided  with  practically  all  the 
schools  we  require,  where  is  the  justice,  I ask,  in  seek- 
ing to  subject  us  to  an  education  rate,  which  would  be 
largely  spent  for  years  to  come  in  the  erection  of  new 
schools  which  we  do  not  require,  and  of  which  our  con- 
scientious convictions  forbid  us  to  avail?  Under  the 
proposed  new  scheme  Belfast  Catholics  would  be  forced 
in  the  future,  according  as  their  numbers  increase,  to 
build  their  own  new  schools  without  any  help  from  the 
rates,  while  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  to 
the  building  of  schools  for  their  wealthier  Protestant  i 
neighbours.  To  talk  of  such  a scheme  as  just  or 
enlightened  is  surely,  to  say  the  least,  a misuse  of 
words.” 


ARMENIAN  REFUGEES  j 
(Lord  Mayor’s)  FUND 

Among  our  Vice-Presidents  are  : 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Compton  Rickett,  M.P. 

Reports  just  to  hand  advise  us  that  our  Agents 
have  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  and  were  leaving  on 
Christmas  Day  for  Damascus,  a tv  o d^ys’ 
journey.  From  there  they  expect  to  go  north 
via  Homs  to  Aleppo. 

A telegram  states  : — Cold  weather  causing  very 
great  suffering  Aleppo  among  refugees,  owing  to 
want  of  warm  clothing  ar.d  blankets,  not  pro- 
curable locally. 

THIS  FUND  IS  NOW  SHIPPING 
15.000  YARDS  OF  ClOTHlflG  MATERIAL 

Dr.  Lavy  cables  from  Baghdad  that  the  situation 
of  the  refugees  at  Mosul  calls  for  more  workers 
there  immediately. 

Contributions  (no  part  of  which  is  deducted  for 
expenses,  but  are  wholly  devoted  to  relief  work) 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by — 

Lieut. -Colonel  Gregory,  V.D.,  Hon.  Treasurer , 
Armenian  Refugees  (Lord  Mayor’s)  Fund, 

96,  Victoria  Street,  London, 

S.W.i. 


THE 

POLISH  RELIEF  FUND. 

( Registered  under  the  War  Charitict  Act,  1916. ) 


Founder:  I.  J.  PADEREWSKI. 

Executive  Committee  '• 

Chairman  l Major-General  Lord  Treowen,  C.B..  C.M.G. 

Sir  Herbert  Morgan,  K.  B.E.  Count  Ladislas  Sobanski. 

Algernon  Maudslay,  Esq  , C.B.E.  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 
Hon.  Treasurer'  Lord  Stuart  of  Wortley. 

Hon.  Secretary  : Miss  Laurence  Alma  Tadema,  CXB.E. 


B YOU  GAN  SPARE 

WARM  CLOTHING, 
Materials,  foot-wear,  soap, 
and  even  such  little  things 
as  pins,  needles,  cottons, 
buttons,  tapes 

PLEASE  GIVETHEM  FOR 

THE  POOR  IN  POLAND 

PARCELS  or  DONATIONS,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA,  C.B.E., 
24a,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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CONTINUATION  CLASSES 

By  Mr.  W.  O’Dea. 

I. 


pNOTE  IMPORTANTE=i 

aux 

Ecclesiastiques  Beiges. 


To  educationists  the  day  continuation  classes  under 
the  new  Education  Act  present  a fertile  field  for 
speculation  and  experiment,  but  to  administrators  th.ey 
set  a most  difficult  and  the  knottiest  of  problems  to 
solve.  The  concessions  made  by  Mr.  Fisher  on 
Clause  10  when  the  limits  of  compulsion  were  confined 
to  the  years  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  the 
statutory  number  of  hours  reduced  from  320  to  280, 
considerably  eased  the  situation.  The  amendment  was 
not  a capitulation  to  “ the  niggard  throats  of  Man- 
chester ” and  the  Lancashire  cotton  interests,  but  a 
shrewd,  tactical  move.  The  classes  are  experimental. 
They  are  the  salient  feature  of  the  Act,  and,  for -this 
country,  an  innovation  which  their  most  optimistic 
advocates  never  thought  would  .receive  such  peaceful 
and  general  acceptance.  It  was  wiser,  therefore,  to 
be  content  with  the  less  ambitious  programme  and 
postpone  the  larger  scheme.  The  experience  gained 
will  be  most  valuable.  The  seven  years  before  the 
Clause  can  be  extended  to  those  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  will  be  a testing  time  of  methods 
and  practice.  The  interval  will  also  permit  of  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  buildings  and  special  teaching  staffs. 

At  present  efforts  can  be  concentrated  on  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  those  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. It  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  Act  will  be 
put  into  operation  immediately  peace  is  signed,  and 
education  authorities  are  now  feverishly  busy  with  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  schemes.  Already  classes 
have  been  formed  for  the  young  demobilized  war 
workers  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  out-of-work  pay. 
One  authority  is  running  the  classes  in  a lads’  club,  and 
another  large  authority  has  housed  them  in  the  upper 
story  of  a disused  school.  The  London  County  Council 
has  ten  centres,  shortly  to  be  increased  to  sixteen,  in 
full  working  order.  Works  schools  have  also  begun 
operations.  Large  engineering  firms  in  the  North  have 
commenced  their  own  schools.  Selfridge’s,  in  London, 
have  a continuation  school  for  their  young  employees, 
and  Tootal,  Broadhurst,  of  Bolton,  opened  a school  last 
year  on  the  exact  lines  of  the  Bill. 

As  Canon  Magill  pointed  out  in  his  recent  letter  to 
The  Tablet,  continuation  schools  may  be  of  three  pos- 
sible kinds — those  provided  and  maintained  by  the  local 
authorities;  those  under  “the  control  and  direction” 
of  the  L.E.A.,  but  provided  by  denominational  or  other 
bodies ; and  those  entirely  provided,  organized  and 
maintained  by  unofficial  bodies  or  individuals.  If 
Catholics  or  other  religious  bodies  decide  to  co-operate 
in  continuation  work  it  must  be  either  by  providing  the 
buildings  and  allowing  to  the  L.E.A.  “ control  and 
direction,”  which  involve  maintenance  and  payment  of 
all  other  expenses,  or  by  opening  private  schools  under 
their  own  control  and  management,  but  these  will 
receive  no  public  grants  of  any  description.  They  must 
also  be  open  to  inspection.  For  a’l  practical  purposes 
the  second  of  these  courses — provision  of  buildings  by 
the  voluntary  bodies  and  maintenance  by  the  L.E.A. — 
seems  more  feasible  than  to  incur  the  great  expense  of 
setting  up  private  continuation  schools.  “ Control  and 
direction  ” will  involve  the  appointment  of  teachers  and 
the  framing  of  the  curriculum  by  the  L.E.A.,  but, 
following  the  precedent  observed  in  evening  continua- 
tion classes  held  in  Catholic  schools,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  authority  allowing  the  managers  to 
nominate  suitable  teachers,  which,  in  practice,  is 
equivalent  to  appointment.  Moreover,  as  a young 
person  or  the  parent  of  a young  person  under  sixteen 
may  exercise  a preference  as  to  the  continuation  school 
he  desires  to  attend,  and  also  object  to  any  part  of  the 
instruction  “ on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  or  offen- 
sive to  his  religious  belief”  [Section  10  (9)],  it  may 
be  surmised  that  a sensible  L.E.A.  will  only  be  too  glad 
to  avail  itself  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
managers  in  the  selection  of  suitable  teachers.  How- 


jyiESSlEURS  LES  ECCLESIASTIQUES  retournant  en 
Belgique  sont  avises  que  dans  cetle  derniee  Contree  le 
prix  de  toutes  choses  est  exorbitant  et  qu’un  bon  conseil  a leur 
donner  est  de  remplacer  leur  garde-robes  pendant  qu'ils  *ont 
encore  en  Angleterre. 

LA  MAISON  VANHEEMS  est  h meme  de  leur  offrir 

toutes  facilites. 

Elle  a en  stock  tout  article  pour  Ecclesiastiques,  et  si  on  le  desire 
peut  fournir  les  etoffes  pour  confectionner  a l’fitranger. 

La  qualite  est  irreprochable  et  les  prix  des  plus  raisonnables. 


Chapeaux  Ecclesiastiques  ..  ..  S/6 

Cols  do.  (caoutchouc)  1 /- 

Cols  era vates  (rabats)  ..  ..  2/- 

Complet  ecclesiastique  ..  ..  79/6 


Soutanes,  Linge  de  corps,  Bas  Chaus- 
settes,  Bottines  et  Souliers,  etc. 

THE  HOUSE  OF 

VANHEEMS 

EXCLUSiVEtY  CLERICAL  TAILORS 

l“T”  Dept.) 

47  & 4S,  BERNERS  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Save  your  Linen 
from  the  IRag-bag 

Don’t  discard  stained  clothes  and  tablc-covrs,  etc. — 
remove  the  stains  with  the  simple,  magical  Movol. 

Ironmould  stains  disappear  before 
your  eyes  at  a touch  of  Movol, 
and  not  a trace  of  the  stain  remains. 


Removes  Ironmould,  Rust, 
Fruit  and  Ink  Stains  from 
Clothing,  Marble,  etc. 

White  Clothes  having  a YELLOW  TINGE — 

have  their  original  colour  restored  bv  adding:  a thimbleful  to  the  rinsing- 
water.  From  Chemists.  Grocers,  Stores,  etc , in  1/- and  6d.  tubes.  If 
unable  to  obtain,  send  1/2  tor  large  trial  tube,  to 

W.  EDGE  & SONS,  Ltd.,  Bolton. 

N-B. — The  directions  given  with  each  tube  must  be  carefu’ly  followed. 

V > 

Book  bargains  — Baling  Gould’s  Lives  i f Saints,  16  vols  , £3  j 

(COSI  £.S5S.)  : Trail's  Sexual  Ph>  siology,  4s.  ; Yeats'  Works,  8 vols..  55s. 
(cost  £41;  Drake's  Saints  and  their  Embknts,  30s.  (cost  42s.  net); 
Ainsworth’s  Novels,  1 7 vols.,  84s.  ; Thackeray's  Novels,  20  vols.,  £5  5s.  (cost 
£10  lost;  Madden’s  Uniied  Irishmen,  12  vols  , £8  : Champney’s  Irish Eccles- 
iastical Architecture,  ilius..  20s.  (cost  31s  6d.) ; People's  Physician,  5 vo  s.,  30s. 
(cost  63s.).  Cata  ogues  free.  Books  boueht.  Wanten,  Ency.  Brit.  India  Pa  er, 
■f-M  offered  — si  out  AND  BROS  2T  Tmv  Bright  St  BIRMINGHAM 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving;  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required ; 
£2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

'Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


Stain  Remover 
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ever,  as  Canon  Magill  slates,  the  acceptance  of  “ con- 
trol and  direction  ” is  a matter  for  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  decide. 

On  the  subject  of  the  curriculum  and  other  matters 
Regulations  have  yet  to  be  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  is  expected  that  the  blunder  of  the 
Secondary  School  Regulations  will  not  be  repeated,  but 
that  the  articles  for  the  direction  of  continuation  work 
will  be  elastic,  will  contain  a minimum  of  restrictions, 
and  will  allow  a wide  freedom,  so  as  to  secure  the 
active  co-operation  and  good  will  of  all  bodies.  The 
Board  must  realize  that  the  failure  of  the  classes  would 
mean  the  failure  of  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Act.  The  exhibition  of  prejudice  or  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  non-provided  continuation  schools  might 
easily  provoke  a passive  resistance  which  disaffected 
elements  would  only  be  too  willing  to  join.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  intention  or  spirit  at  Whitehall, 
and  it  will  most  probably  be  found  that  the  Regulations 
will  be  drawn  in  as  wide  and  comprehensive  a form  as 
possible,  with  the  sole  aim  of  meeting  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  the  young  persons,  and  not  the  predilec- 
tions of  politicians  or  the  vagaries  of  propagandists. 

Meanwhile,  consideration  of  difficulties  will  be  more 
profitable  than  fear  of  remote  contingencies.  Catholics 
and  Anglicans  are  the  chief  standard-bearers  of  denomi- 
national education  in  this  country.  The  question  of  the 
moment  is  whether  they  will  stand  aside  from  continua- 
tion work  and  leave  it  to  the  local  authorities  and  the 
large  industrial  and  commercial  firms,  or  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
denominational  day  school.  Immediate  decision  is 
necessary.  Opportunities  exist  in  the  early,  stages  of 
the  work  that  will  not  offer  themselves  later.  The 
difficulties  in  providing  buildings  and  obtaining  teachers 
are  great,  but  not  insuperable  to  the  local  authorities. 
At  the  same  time  these  may  be  expected  to  welcome 
assistance  in  their  travail.  Such  help,  if  rendered  now, 
would  create  a title  for  future  claims;  but  if  voluntary 
bodies  wait  upon  the  issue  and  leave  the  monopoly  of 
establishment  to  the  public  bodies,  it  is  certain  that  if 
later  they  wish  to  come  in  they  will  find  the  door  barred 
against  them.  The  Church  of  England,  through  the 
National  Society,  seems  to  have  made  its  decision. 
Churchmen  are  urged  to  throw  themselves  heartily  into 
continuation  school  work.  “ In  most  places,”  say  Sir 
Montague  Barlow  and  Mr.  Holland  (the  Education  Act, 
1918),  “ the  course  to  follow  would  be  to  offer  the 
buildings  for  the  use  of  continuation  schools  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Local  Education  Authori- 
ties^’ 

The  hesitation  of  Catholics  to  add  to  their  heavy 
financial  commitments  can  be  understood.  “ The 
control  and  direction  ” of  the  L. E.A.  may  further  affect 
favourable  action,  but  the  whole  question  will  require 
consideration,  in  all  its  aspects.  About  30,000  boys  and 
girls  leave  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  every  year. 
This  means  60,000  ultimately  passing  through  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  120,000  when  the  age  is  raised 
to  eighteen.  According  to  the  writers  previously 
quoted,  “ the  Act  itself,  bv  the  inclusion  in  Section  10  (9) 
of  a Conscience  Clause,  clearly  contemplates  that 
religious  instruction  may  form  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  a continuation  school.”  This  is  only  an  opinion, 
and  the  Clause  may  rather  contemplate  protection 
against  anything  objectionable  in  the  practical  instruc- 
tion. But  there  is  a strong  feeling  that  the  schools 
must  not  be  purely  secular.  The  Times  Educational 
Supplement  for  January  4,  1917,  in  deploring  the  fact 
that  religious  teachipg  is  regarded  as  a secondary 
matter  in  a secondary  school,  urges  that  “ this  grave 
error  must  not  be  perpetuated  in  the  continuation 
schools,  which  will  necessarily  be  filled  from  a section 
of  society  that  has  few  opportunities  for  religious  study. 
It  is  essential  that  the  new  schools  should  be  in  the 
truest  sense  Christian  schools.”  If  the  help  of  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Guides  and  other  social  organizations  is 
solicited,  surelv  the  religious  bodies  which  wield  such  i 
a great  influence  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  shaping  : 
of  the  country’s  future  citizens.  The  Minister  for  j 
Education  has  asked  “ all  parties  and  all  creeds  in  the  i 


WHO’S  HURCOMB? 

Truth  says:  "An  exp'ert  Second  to  None.”  And  ag-ain 
that  he  has  ‘‘a  wide  and  honourable  reputation,"  and  that 
“nowhere  will  you  get  better  treatment”;  and  “not  a 
better  price  anywhere.” 

The  Guardian  says:  “The  secret  of  Mr.  Hurcomb's 

success  lies  unquestionably  in  his  expert  knowledge,  his 
willingness  to  pay  full  value,  his  integrity,  and  his  courteous 
business  methods.” 

The  Bazaar  says  : “ He  is  the  best.”  The  Observer  and 
Telegraph  both  reeommend  him.  Other  papers  are  unani- 
mously in  accord. 

If  you  are  far  away  and  are  afraid  to  send  your  treasures 
to  me,  don’t  wait  until  you  can  call,  the  market  may  go 
down,  just  go  to  your  local  solicitors  and  ask  them  to  send 
them  to  their  London  agents,  or  your  local  banker  would 
send  them  to  their  head  office  in  London.  I could  go  and 
inspect  the  articles  as  I frequently  do.  If  your  gems  or 
silver  are  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey,  I'll  come 
and  see  them  and  charge  my  fare,  but  no  fee,  even  if  you 
decide  not  to  sell.  If  at  a London  or  suburban  bank,  I 
will  call  and  make  no  charge  at  all.  Valuations  for  all 
purposes,  inventories  made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other 
insurances,  household  effects,  etc.— castle  or  cottage.  I 
value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction,  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old 
Sheffield,  modern  silver,  etc.,  and  rare  stamps  and  s'amp 
collections.  Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings, 
pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction  and  Estate  Agents,  Just 
one  recent  testimonial  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Hurcomb, — You  will  remember,  at  my  invitation,  cal'ing 
on  me  at  Easter,  1916,  in  Devonshire-  and.  without  feei  very  kindly 
making  a few  valuations  for  me.  and  later  that  I had  a diamond  star 
from  you. which  you  exprtssed  your  willingness  to  take  back,  if  necessity 
arose,  for  £45  A few  days  ago.  having  decided  to  sell,  you  saw  me  again 
at  my  London  house  and  adv'sed  me  to  let  the  jewel  be  included  in  your 
auction  sale  of  Januarv  10,  Riving:  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  would  realise 
between  .£60  and  £70.  This  being1  so,  you  can  imagine  my  de'ight  on 
learning  from  your  letter  of  to-day’s  that  it  had  artua  ly  sold  for  £81  and 
that  I should  receive  this  amount  less  6 per  cent,  commission.  I can  only 
say  thank  you  and  give  you  full  permission  to  publish  this  with  my  name 
in  full. — Yours  truly, 

R.  L.  MORRIS,  Major  (retired', 

January  13,  1919.  180,  Gloucester  Terrace.  W.2. 


W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.l  (lift  lo  third 
floor,  where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4), 

Telp. : Regent  475  or  Avenue  2828.  Wire:  "Hurcomb,  Fen,  London." 


THAT’S  HURCOMB! 


PLAYER’S 


(MED.UM  STRENGTH) 


Pure  Virginia  Tobacco 


10 

50 


for 

for 


5d. 

2/01 


These  cigarettes  are  also  supplied 
at  Duty  Free  Rates  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitous  distribution  to  wounded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Hospital. 

Terms  and  particulars  on  application  to — 

JOHN  PLAYER  & SONS,  Nottingham. 

P7P.4 

Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireianu),  Ltd.  ESC35HSE9 


3535235553^ 
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State  to  unite  ” in  helping  to  achieve  this  high  purpose, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Regulations  will 
make  this  possible.  The  discussion  of  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  buildings,  curriculum  and  availability  of 
teachers  for  the  work  must  be  left  over  for  another 
Article. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

• 

STUDY  CIRCLES  FOR  NUN -TEACHERS,  Ac. 

Sir. — It  will  save  me  endless  correspondence  if  you  will  allow 
me  once  more  the  courtesy  of  your  columns  to  say  a few  words 
to  the  nun  teachers  who  were  present  at  the  historic  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  16th,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Assumption  in 
Kensington  Square.  The  Sisters  should  understand  that  the 
organization  of  the  Study  Circles  is  not  at  all  easy,  owing 
principally  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  circle  leaders, 
and  I beg  them  to  exercise  the  necessary  patience  until  these  be 
forthcoming. 

I n't  he  meanwhile,  however,  it  seems  a pity  that  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  the  meeting  should  be  allowed  to  die  down.  Accord- 
ingly, I have  arranged  for  a series  of  informal  lectures  to  be  held 
at  the  convent,  23,  Kensington  Square,  on  alternate  Saturdays, 
at  2.30.  Mrs.  Crawford  has,  with  her  unfailing  generosity, 
placed  her  services  at  my  disposal,  and  has  agreed  to  give  five 
lectures  on  her  own  admirable  little  book,  " The  Church  and  the 
Worker,”  which  is  the  first  of  the  text-books  chosen  by  the 
Oxford  Board  for  the  C.S.G.  Schools  Examination.  Ample 
opportunity  will  be  granted  the  Sisters  for  asking  questions  and 
clearing  up  any  difficulties  that  their  private  study  of  the  text- 
book may  have  suggested. 

I sincerely  hope  that,  pending  the  organization  of  the  circles, 
the  London  Sisters  will  avail  themselves  of  this  splendid  oppor- 
tunity, and  turn  up  in  force,  to  show  the  rest  of  the  country  that 
they  really  are  in  earnest  in  equipping  themselves  to  introduce 
the  study  of  social  questions  into  all  our  convent  schools. 

I will  do  my  best  to  be  present  at  the  lectures,  not  only  for  my 
own  benefit,  but  to  assist  the  nuns  on  the  spot  in  the  formation 
and  co-ordination  of  their  circles. 

Acting  on  a suggestion  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  convents, 
I would  like  to  state  that  not  only  nun-teachers,  but  Sisters  and 
others  engaged  in  active  work  for  or  among  the  poor  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  to  the  lectures.  Lay  mistresses,  too,  whether 
belonging  to  secondary  or  elementary  schools,  are  especially 
invited. 

May  I add  that  all  information  respecting  the  C.S.G.  schools’ 
course  may  be  obtained  “ gratis  ” from  the  Assistant  Secretary’ 
to  the  Board,  Miss  K.  Macdonald,  5,  Famdon  Road,  Oxford. 

The  first  lecture  will  be  held  on  Saturdayafternoon,  Febr  jary  8. 
I look  with  confidence  to  the  Sisters  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Crawford  for  giving  up  so  much  of  her  valuable  time  to  help 
them,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mother  of  the  Assumption  Convent  for  her 
hospitality  in  placing  her  hall  at  their  disposal,  by’  coming  in 
large  numbers.  I shall  not  rest  satisfied  with  an  audience  of  less 
than  three  figures  ! 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  W.  Perceval. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  S.W.  8. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Church  or  Sect,  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Cooper-Marsdin,  D.D.,  2nd 
edition,  6s.  net ; The  Church  Impotent  here  on  Earth,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  T.  N.  Rainey’,  10s.  6d  net.  (London  : Scott.) 

Problems  0}  the  International  Settlement . By  G.  Lowes  Dicken- 
son. 6s.  net.  (London  : Allen  & U._win.) 

The  Book  of  Judges.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burney, 
D.Litt.  2 is.  net.  (London  : Rivingtons.) 

v Christianity  in  the  New  Age.  By  E.  Herman.  7s.  6d.  net. 
(London  : Cas  ell.) 

The  People' s Year  Book.  is.  6d.  net.  (Manchester : Co- 
operative Press  Agency’.) 

• Air  Raids  from  Dreamland.  By’  Sir  Philip  Perring,  Bart. 
2s.  6d.  net.  (Lond<  n : Bell.) 

Two  Years  in  Captivity  in  German  East  Africa,  by’  Surgeon  E. 
C.  Holtom,  R.N. , 6s.  gd.  net ; The  Elstcnes,  by’  Isabel  C.  Clarke, 
6s . gd.  net.  (London  : Hutchinson.) 

i The  Catholic  Social  Guild  and  its  Work.  is.  net.  London  : 
King .) 

> The  Story  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  by  Shane  Leslie,  2s.  6d. 
net ; A Memoir  of  William  Stanton,  S.J.,  by  W.  J.  Kane,  S.J. 
6s.  net;  A n Eight  Days’  Retreat,  from  the  German  of  Hugo  Hurter, 
S.J.,  D.D.,  bv  J.  B.  Kokenge,  S.J.,  6s.  net  ; Is  there  Salvation 
outside  the  Catholic  Church  ? from  the  French  of  J.  Bainvel,  S.J., 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Weidenham,  S.T.L.,  2s.  6d.  net ; The  Interdepen- 
dence of  Literature,  by  Georgina  Pell  Curtis,  3s.  net  ; Accidence 
of  Hebrew  Grammar , by  H.  A.  Coffey’,  S.J.,  5s.  net ; Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Girardey’,  C SS.R.,  4s.  6d.  net  ; 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Petrovits,  J C.B.,  6s. 
net ; The  Mediator,  by  Rev.  Peter  Geiermann,  C.SS.R.,  7s  net. 
(London  : Herder. ) 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  1 BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £24,000,000. 


The  Hon,  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN  S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  Ceneral  Manager 


Scorza  & Olivieri 

The  Reliable  House  for  ALTAR  WINES  of  every  variety 

Per  Doz.  Per  Gal 

MALAGA.  DRY  40/-  18/6 

„ MEDIUM  40/-  18/6 

„ RICH  . . 40/-  18/6 

SIRACUSA  ~ ..  ..  40/  - 18/6 

VINO.  DE.  SACRAMENTO.  DRY  40/-  18/6 

MEDIUM  40 1-  18/6 

MALVASIA  - ..  ..  _ 40/-  18/6 

ARAGON  MUSCATEL  40/-  18/6 

Owing  to  uncertainty  of  Shipments  of  Altar  Wine6»  we  regret  we 
, cannot  i pen  any  New  Accounts. 

SI,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 
Proprietoi — LOUIS  CONNOLLY. 
ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  HALF  A CENTURY 


Butyorised  Bppeal 


To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present 
I have  only  a school-chapel  at  Newhall, 
and  it  is  miles  away  from  the  bulk  of 
the  scattered  congregation  numbering 
just  over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard 
work  I have  secured  bit  by  bit  a site 
of  6,000  square  yards  and  p id  for 
same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards 
the  new  Church.  No  endowment  ; 
but  also  no  debts.  Outside  he'p  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this 
year,  a friend  having  promised  to 
double  the  amount  raised  by  this  appeal 
and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  end  of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? 

I shall  be  so  grateful  and  will 
acknowledge  any  donation  or  any  article 
sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burlon-on-Trent. 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Kege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OIVSN^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  January  23,  1919. 

THE  " ITALIAN  POPULAR  PARTY.” 

A great  step  has  been  taken  towards  enabling  Italian 
Catholics  to  take  their  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
The  programme  of  the  ” Italian  Popular  Party  ” has 
appeared.  Its  standing  may  be  best  defined  by  quoting 
the  announcement  of  the  Provisional  Committee  which  will 
remain  in  charge  until  the  first  National  Congress.  They 
say  : “ After  several  meetings  of  Parliamentary  Deputies,. 
Provincial  and  Communal  Councillors  elected  by  Catholics 
and  by  representatives  of  working  men’s  organisations, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Italian  Popular  Party  has  been 
drawn  up,  with  its  own  proper  programme,  responsibility 
and  physiognomy.”  The  names  at  the  foot  are  all  those 
of  men  known  in  the  world  of  Catholic  action  here,  and 
the  Secretary  is  Profe  sor  Don  Luigi  Sturzo,  the  well-known 
speaker,  writer  and  organiser  in  the  Catholic  world  on  social, 
political  and  economic  problems.  With  a committee  of 
well-known  Catholics  and  a priest  as  Secretary,  the  Party 
must  represent  Italian  Catholics  in  the  political  world, 
but  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
” Catholic  Party.”  Even  in  Germany  the  Party  to  which 
Catholics  belonged  was  called  the  ” Centre,”  not  the 
“ Catholic  ” Party,  and  plenty  of  things  which  might  be 
possible  in  Germany  are  not  possible  in  Rome.  Still, 
we  may  just  as  well  accustom  ourselves  to  jump  the  nomen- 
clature and  look  on  the  organisation  as  that  of  Italian 
Catholics.  I believe,  however,  that  others  than  professed 
or,  as  the  term  goes  here,  militant  Catholics,  will  not  be 
refused  admittance  if  they  subscribe  to  the  programme. 

THE  PROGRAMME. 

That  programme  has  been  defined  in  one  paper  here  as 
“ banal.”  The  critic  says  that  it  has  appeared  before, 
every  time,  indeed,  that  a political  party  had  made  its 
debut.  Your  correspondent  ventures  to  disagree.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  a striking  programme,  and  it  would 
surely  be  difficult  to  find  the  record  of  a political  party 
standing  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Church, 
utilis  ation  of  all  available  water-power,  and  votes  for 
women.  The  appeal  is  sent  out  to  all  “ free  and  strong 
men  ” and,  later,  to  all  ” morally  free  and  socially  mature.” 
The  party  presents  it;  elf  in  political  life  ” under  a moral 
and  social  banner,  taking  its  inspiration  from  the  firm 
principles  of  Christianity,”  against  imperialism  and  the 
anarchy  that  remits  from  its  downfall,  socialism,  old 
sectarian  liberalism,  supporting  “ the  new  currents 
that  are  freeing  the  world,”  the  ” politico- moral  patrimony 
of  theChxi  tian  peoples  set  forth  first  in  an  August  message, 
later  by  President  Wilson,  as  the  fundamental  element 
of  the  future  world  settlement.”  There  is  no  space  to 
quote  the  whole  programme.  It  is  comprehensive,  based 
on  Christian  principles  and  demanding  all  those  things 
which  have  been  found  in  Catholic  programmes  here,  but 
also  applying  the  principle  of  liberty  to  every  side  of 
political  life  and  thought,  and  claiming  such  things  as  votes 
for  women  and  proportional  representation.  Later,  per- 
haps, when  the  Italian  political  situation  shapes  itself, 
it  may  be  useful  to  quote  in  full  the  programme  of  the 
Popular  Party.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  it  is 
a programme  of  action,  and  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  that 
sort  before  the  country,  except  that  of  the  Socialists.  The 
Avanti  notes  this.  It  says  : " There  are  only  two  Parties 
of  action  in  Italy,  we  and  the  Catholics.  Very  well.  Here 
is  the  programme  of  the  Church.  We  are  ready  for  the 
fight.”  The  next  elections,  expected — with  deference  to 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  length  of  time  that  Paris  has  marked 
out  for  its  deliberations — about  June,  will  show  what  the 
new  Party  can  do. 

A POPULAR  RECEPTION. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  Party  is  looked  on  generally 
as  an  event  in  the  political  world.  Comment  has  been 


full  in  all  newspapers  and  is  as  a rule  free  from  bias.  Two 
papers  only,  of  the  large  number  that  have  come  under 
your  correspondent's  notice,  bear  any  sign  of  malevolence. 
Their  line  is  that,  behind  the  outward  appearance  of  freedom 
the  Vatican  always  maintains  control,  and  that  the  good 
Italian  public  must  be  on  its  guard  against  the  tricks  of 
the  Holy  See.  Anyone  who  is  still  possessed  by,  or 
deliberately  uses,  the  old  anti-clerical  catchword,  “ The 
Pope,  the  perpetual  enemy  of  Italy,”  will  write  thus,  but 
one  imagines  that  there  are  not  many  now  doing  so  in  good 
faith.  Other  comment  regards  the  new  Party  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  process  which  has  been  going  on 
for  forty-eight  years  with  a tremendous  spurt  in  the  last 
four.  Catholics  are  taking  the  place  which  they  have  a 
right  to  take  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  At  the  last  elections 
the  abolition  of  the  Non  Expedit  was  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  ; this  is  only  a step  further.  There  is  no 
hesitation  at  all  in  referring  to  the  new  organisation  as  a 
Catholic  Party,  and  the  position  of  the  Party  as  regards 
its  autonomy  is  generally  fairly  put. 

POLITICAL  AUTONOMY. 

That  is  the  delicate  point  as  regards  Catholics  —especially 
those  most  interested,  Italian  Catholics.  And  it  is  as 
well  to  recognise  at  once  the  possibility  of  there  being 
two  points  of  view.  To  take  newspapers  as  exponents 
of  them,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  Corriere  d’ Italia, 
on  the  other  the  Unitd  Cattolica,  of  Florence.  The  latter 
says  : — “ We  look,  then,  at  this  Party  without  precon- 
ceptions while  ourselves  remaining  firm  in  the  front  line 
of  battle  and  watchfulness.  The  Party  is  rising  and 
forming  itself  outside  the  militant  Catholic  field  of  action, 
of  which  it  is  not  representative.”  The  Corriere  comments  : 
— " The  Unitd  Cattolica,  faithful  to  its  traditions,  does 
not  adhere  to  the  new  Party,  though  showing  its  appre- 
ciation of  its  opportuneness  and  importance.  Our  journal, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  has  political  action  as  part  of 
its  programme,  does  adhere  to  the  Italian  Popular  Party 
while  intending  to  maintain  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
the  best  relations  with  militant  Catholic  action  the  moral 
and  religious  programme  of  which  it  shares.”  One  Catholic 
organ  looks  straight  to  the  Holy  See  for  guidance  in  every- 
thing ; the  other,  while  it  certainly  would  not  adopt  any 
line  of  conduct  in  politics  or  anything  else  which  the 
Holy  See  disapproved,  supports  the  new  Party  which, 
in  its  political  action,  is  autonomous. 

CARDINAL  GASPARRI  AND  THE  COUNT  DALLA 
TORRE. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  published  in  its  news  columns 
the  communique  which  was  sent  to  the  Press  generally  on 
the  formation  of  the  new  Party.  It  has  not  commented. 
But  two  letters  which  appeared  on  the  same  page  as  the 
announcement  of  the  formation  of  the  Italian  Popular 
Party  are  regarded  as  significant.  They  are  from  Count 
Dalla  Torre,  President  of  the  “ Popular  Union  among 
Italian  Catholics  ” to  His  Holiness,  with  the  homage  of 
the  Union  for  the  New  Year,  and  from  Cardinal  Gasparri 
in  reply.  They  accentuate  the  existence  of  “ Catholic 
Action  ’ ’ under  the  direct  control  of  the  Holy  See.  Pius  X 
organised  it  so,  with  the  five  official  societies  of  which 
the  Popular  Union  is  the  chief,  and  Pope  Benedict  XV 
kept  this  principle  of  organisation  while  amending  details. 
The  President  of  the  Popular  Union  referred  to  the  “ Union 
of  Catholic  forces  which  the  religious  and  moral  field  binds 
securely  together  in  one  faith  and  a common  apostolate, 
beyond  and  above  any  other  particular  action  regarding 
purely  material  and  political  problems.”  In  his  reply, 
on  behalf  of  His  Holiness,  Cardinal  Gasparri  spoke  of 
the  vast  social  and  individual  needs  of  the  peoples,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  provision  for  them  to  ensure  the 
regeneration  of  Christian  peace  and  the  reign  throughout 
the  world,  in  individuals,  families  and  peoples,  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  The  reign  of  true  liberty  and  perfect 
peace  can  only  come  where  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  rule. 
There  is  an  enormous  field  of  action  open  to  Catholics 
such  as  those  of  the  Unione  Populare  —and  His  Eminence 
quoted  with  approval  the  Count’s  words,  ” beyond  and 
above  every  problem  of  purely  material  and  political 
order,  embracing  all  manifestations  of  human  life,  and 
he  ping  them  along  the  road  of  civil  progress  with  fruitful 
impulse,  prudent  co-ordination  of  means  and  unity  of 
direction.”  Practically,  then,  and  fundamentally,  there 
is  no  change.  “ Catholic  action  ” remains,  as  it  must 
be,  under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Authority,  but 
Italian  Catholics  have  further  liberty  given  them  to  enter 
the  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  to  do  that  they 
will  support  the  Italian  Popular  Party. 
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NOTES 

The  Lenten  sermons  at  San  Silvestro  will  be  preached  by 
Father  Stanislaus  Dempsey,  of  the  diocese  of  Menevia. 
There  is,  I understand,  good  hope  that  Father  Bede  Jarrett, 
O.P. , will  be  able  to  come  to  Rome  to  preach  a course  of 
sermons  in  Lent  at  the  same  church. — Dom  Bede  Camm 
has  been  received  in  private  audience  by  the  Holy  Father. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Branch  of  the  Catholic 
Women’s  League  he  will  soon  repeat  the  lecture  which  he 
gave  to  the  soldiers’  pilgrimage.  Other  recent  private 
audiences  were  those  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  her  son,  and 
'Mrs.  Lancelot  Wood  and  daughter. — There  is,  of  course,  no 
truth  in  the  report  of  a conversation  of  Mgr.  Cerretti,  on 
his  arrival  in  America,  concerning,  among  other  things,  a 
project  of  the  Holy  See  to  launch  a loan  of  five  million 
dollars  there. — Mgr.  Nicotra  has  arrived  in  Brussels,  and 
will  shortly  present  his  Credential  Letters. — The  Vatican 
picture  gallery  has  been  reopened.  Also  such  objects  of 
value  as  had  been  sandbagged  or  otherwise  protected  against 
possible  air  raids  (the  Moses  in  San  Pietro,  in  Vincoli, 
among  them)  are  now  free  again. 


NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 

Denunciation  of  the  Tipperary  Murders.  —The  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  thus  denounced,  on  Sunday,  in  Thurles  Cathedral, 
the  murder  of  two  policemen  near  Tipperary  on  Tuesday  : 
“ I condemn  the  crime  as  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  as  an  offence  against  the  fair  name  of  our  country. 
We  all,  without  distinction  of  political  party,  look  with 
horror  on  the  deed  and  express  our  (jeep  sense  of  the 
outrage  which  has.  been  committed  against  Christian 
morals.  We  pray  God  that  we  may  be  spared  a recurrence 
of  such  a deed.”  His  Grace  also  sent  a letter  to  his  clergy 
in  which  he  described  the  crime  as  " cold-blooded  murders,” 
for  which  there  could  be  no  justification  and  which  had 
brought  a stain  on  the  fair  name  of  Tipperary.  After 
reading  this  letter  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Tipperary,  Mgr.  Arthur  Ryan,  P.P.,  said  : “ His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  knows  well  that  no  instruction  of  his  were 
necessary  to  make  the  Tipperary  priests  denounce  these 
awful  crimes.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  the  weight  of  his 
Grace’s  words  to  add  to  ours.  Thank  God,  few  pa'rish 
priests-  in  Ireland  have  had  to  do  what  I have  done  this 
morning  when  I asked  your  prayers  for  the  souls  of  two. 
of  your  fellow  pari;  hioners,  two  of  my  own  dear  Tipperary 
flock,  murdered  in  cold  blood  on  one  of  our  public  roads 
'while  performing  a public  duty  in  protecting  civilian 
property.  It  was  as  much  their  duty  to  do  that  as  it  is 
mine  to  say  the  Sunday  Mass  for  you.  They  are  martyrs 
to  duty.  ...  As  the  Archbishop  says,  the  stain  is  on  the 
fair  name  of  Tipperary.  How  can  we  wash  that  stain 
away  ? Not  merely  by  saying,  like  the  murderers  in  the 
tragedy,  ‘ Out,  damned  spot  !’  We  must  show  publicly 
an  abhorrence  of  this  inhuman  act ; we  must  denounce 
it  and  the  cowardly  miscreants  who  are  guilty  of  it— aye  ! 
and  all  who  try  to  excuse  or  justify  it.  If  there  be  any  such 
—and  I hope  and  pray  there  may  be  none  among  my 
parishioners — they  are  partakers  in  the  crime,  and  the 
curse  of  Cain,  that  has  ever  followed  the  murderer,  will 
rest  on  them,  too.  And  more  than  the  fair  name  of  Tip- 
perary is  involved.  The  honour  of  Catholic  Ireland  is  at 
stake.  It  used  to  be  said,  ‘ Where  Tipperary  leads,  Ireland 
follows  ; God  help  poor  Ireland  if  she  follows  this  lead 
of  blood  ! But  let  us  give  her  the  lead  in  our  indignant 
denunciation  of  this  crime  against  our  religion,  against 
our  Catholic  civilization,  against  holy  Ireland,  against 
Tipperary.” 

An  Irish  Centre  Party.  —A  meeting  was  held.on  Thursday 
in  last  week  in  Dublin  at  which  it  was  decided  to  form  a new 
association  to  be  called  the  Irish  Centre  Party.  The  objects 
of  the  Party  are  to  achieve  by  open  and  constitutional 
methods  the  following  programme  ; — (1)  Self  government 
for  Ireland  within  the  Empire,  under  a central  Parliament 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland  dealing  with  national  affairs. 
(2)  Provincial  self-government  under  Provincial  Assemblies 
dealing  with  provincial  affairs.  (3)  A national  policy  of 
reconstruction  to  develop  all  the  national  resources  of 
Ireland  by  improvement  of  transport  in  all  its  branches, 
of  harbours,  local  and  national  drainage,  &c.  (4)  A 

national  system  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
adequately  financed  from  the  Irish  Exchequer  and  controlled 
on  lines  which  al  low  free  development  alike  for  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  ideals  of  teaching.  (5)  Clean  and  effective 
administration  throughout  the  country,  and  admission  to 
all  branches  of  the  public  service  by  competitive  examina- 
tion regulated  by  a Civil  Service  Commission,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Irish  Convention.  (6)  The  completion  of 


land  purchase  on  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Irish 
Convention.  (7)  Drastic  reform  of  the  control  of  Public 
Health  ; of  the  Poor  Law  system,  and  of  the  conditions 
of  labour,  including  the  immediate  provision  of  suitable 
and  sufficient  housing  for  the  working  classes.  Captain 
Stephen  Gwynn  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
new  Party. 

Cork  Public  Bodies  and  the  Anti-Conscription  Fund. — In 
connection  with  a suggestion  made  by  the  Bkhop  of  Cork 
that  the  local  anti- Conscription  Fund  should  be  used  for  a 
cathedral,  a public  meeting  was  held  in  Grand  Parade, 
Cork,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  money 
collected  for  the  fund,  under  the  auspices  of  Sinn  Fein, 
Labour,  the  Gaelic  League,  and  the  Irish  Volunteers. 
Mr.  John  Good,  P.L.G.,  who  presided,  reports  the  Irish 
Independent,  said  they  did  not  want  to  fall  foul  of  the 
bishop,  but  they  wanted  him  and  everyone  eke  to  under- 
stand that  in  future  the  people  of  Ireland  in  matters 
material,  were  going  to  exercise  their  own  judgment.  He 
believed  if  his  lordship  understood  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
life  half  as  well  as  he  understood  ecclesiastical  law  such  a 
state  of  affairs  would  not  have  arisen.  Men  who  had  been 
in  jail  or  " on  the  run  ” were  fully  entitled  to  get  assistance 
from  the  fund,  but,  owing  to  action  by  Iris  lordship, 
these  men  were  unable  to  get  assistance.  He  appealed  to 
his  lordship  to  reconsider  his  action.  A resolution  was 
passed  approving  the  appointment  of  a committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  delegates  each  from  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
Labour,’  Gaelic  League,  and  Sinn  Fein,  with  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walsh,  M.P.  ; Mr.  Liam  De  Roiste,  M.P.  ; Mr.  Maurice 
Conway,  and  Mr.  John  Good  as  trustees  to  take  charge  of 
the  fund,  to  be  held  intact  for  possible  national  emergencies, 
deciding  to  claim  their  subscriptions  as  far  as  po  sible 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  committee.,  and  the  balance  of 
the  fund,  comprised  of  small  subscriptions,  be  demanded 
back  and  handed  over  to  trustees. 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  WORK  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

A club  for  soldiers  and  sailors  is  to  be  opened  shortly  in 
High  Holborn  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  (U.S.A.).  The 
;lub  will  occupy  three  floors  of  the  new  premises.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  reading  and  recreation  rooms  , the  second 
and  third  floors  will  be  used  as  dormitories,  where  sleeping 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  at  least  100  men,  with 
an  adequate  provision  of  baths  and  showers.  The  club  will 
be  open  to  soldiers  and  sailors  free  of  charge,  and  no  payment 
will  be  asked  for  sleeping  accommodation. 

Large  numbers  of  American  soldiers  now  stationed  in  France 
will  be  on  leave  in  England  during  the  next  few  months,  and 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  are  making  every  effort  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  these  men  While  they  are  on  their  leave  m 
the  British  Isles-  In  London,  and  aho  in  Edinburgh,  where 
there  is  a large  Knights  of  Columbus  club,  special  sight-seeing 
tours  are  being  arranged,  and  these  parties  will  be  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  secretaries. 
During  the  past  week  three  clubs  were  opened  m Scotland, 
at  which  the  opening  ceremonies  took  place  under  the  direction 
of  Commissioner  Edgar  A.  Sharp,  Knights  of  Columbus  repre- 
sentative for  the  British  Isles.  The  Knights  expect  to  be 
particularly  busy  in  Scotland  for  the  next  six  months,  if  not 
for  a longer  period.  Great  numbers  of  American  sailors  are 
stationed  at  Inverness,  whose  duties  will  be  to  sweep  the  mines 
laid  in  the  North  Sea  by  the  United  States  naval  authorities, 
and  on  account  of  the  bad  weather  prevailing,  them*- 
Hearing  operations  are  almost  at  a standstill.  It  s p 
that  in  consequence  of  weather  conditions,  the  work  will  not 
be  brought  to  a finish  until  well  into  next  summer.  I he 
American  sailors  when  on  leave  generally  find  their  way  either 
to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  and  in  both  these  cities  Knights  of 
Columbus  .clubs  have  been  opened  to  provide  for  the  social 
md  recreational  needs  of  the  men  of  the  American  Navy 
Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  by  local  Catholics  mge 
Arork  of  the  Order,  which  provides  an  important  bond  of  union 
between  British  and  American  Cal  holies. 


The  Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council  have  voted  an 
Idress  to  Marshal  Foch,  saluting  him  as  “ the  valiant  Catholic 
ildier  who,  bowing  his  head  in  humility  and  reverence  before 
ie  great  Lord  of  Hosts,  prayed  for  and  obtained  strength  and 
lidance  to  deliver  Europe  from  an  unspeakable  tyranny, 
iarshal  Foch  has  expressed  his  gratification  with  the  terms  of 
ie  address. 


Tie  Qanccv  Hboepital  fjree> 

1 (incorporated  undo  t<oyal  Charter.) 

Letters  ol  Recommendation  needed.  * Funds  ardently  8ollcfi«^< 
nllrs  .Messrs.  uATl'S  and  Co.  ..  Strand,  London,  W.C . 
easurer  .RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, London  W.C. 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary, 

ULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


FRENCH  JESUITS  IN  THE  WAR 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — The  following  statistics  are  interesting  to  Catholics.  Will 
the  splendid  patriotism  of  these  exile  priests  who  returned  freely 
to  serve  and  die  for  the  country  whose  Government  had  outlawed 
them,  have  any  weight  towards  winning  the  rights  of  citizenship 
again  when  peace  is  declared?  Will  the  gallant  survivors  be- 
allowed  to  live  in.  and  work  for  the  country  they  love,  and  for 
which  they  were  ready  to  die?  1 
French  Jesuits  engaged  in  the  war  up  to  Armistice  Day  : 841 
were  mobilized.  Of  these,  98  were  officers ; 2 commanders ; 
t lieut. -commander ; 11  captains;  4 naval  lieutenants;  24  lieu- 
tenants ; 50  second  lieutenants  ; 1 naval  ensign  ; 5 officers  in  the 
service  of  the  sick  and  wounded  ; 39  received  the  Legion  of 
Honour  ; 26  received  the  Military  Medal  ; 303  received  the  Croix 
dc  Guerre  ; 4 received  the  Medaille  des  Epidfimies ; 3 received 
the  Medal  of  Morocco  or  Tunis;  3 gained  English  decorations; 
11  gained  other  foreign  decorations;  519  were  mentioned  in  the 
Order  of  the  Day;  154  were  killed.  These  included  23  chaplains, 
29  officers,  36  sous-ofliciers,  16  corporals,  50  privates 
This  is  truly  a glorious  list,  and  it  proves  that  a French  Jesuit 
can  be  a good  Frenchman — and  a hero  who  deserves  well  of  his 
country.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  and 
deserve  a wider  publicity  than  that  periodical  could  give  them. 

If  statistics  of  the  other  exiled  Orders  and  of  the  French 
secular  clergy  were  available,  I am  convinced  that  they  would 
reveal  the  same  heroic  spirit  of  the  priests  of  France. 

Yours,  &c., 

F.  Woodcock,  S.J.,  C.F. 


CIRCULAR  1074  AND  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — My  point  is  not  the  merits  of  existing  educational 
finance,  of  which,  the  Board  of  Education  being  now  powerless, 
we  get  a share,  but  whether,  under  the  new  system,  with  an 
omnipotent  Board,  we  shall  get  any  money  at  all. 

Of  course,  Sec.  7,  J01,  is  ndt  repealed  in  words,  but,  by  the 
diversion  of  supplies,  it  is  left  stranded  high  and  dry,  a mere 
jumble  of  meaningless  terms.  Not  only  Sec.  7,  but  the  whole 
Act,  may  be  repealed  at  will  by  the  Board  under  the  plenary 
powers,  of  the  provision  of  Sec.  44  of  Fisher’s  Act,  " Nothing 
in  any  Act  shall  prevent  the  Board  of  Education  from  paying 
grants,  &c.” 

There  is  no  exception,  and  under  this  provision,  which  is  now 
law,  even  unwelcome  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1918  may  be  set 
aside  at  will,  without  exceeding  the  statutory  powers  of  the 
Board,  given  to  them  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  all 
official  Catholics. 

The  soul  of  the  Act  will  not  be  developed  until  the  publication, 
the  first  week  in  March,  of  the  conditions  upon  which  existing 
Catholic  schools  will  be  maintained  under  the  Act.  But  element- 
ary and  secondary  school  funds  have  been  unified,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  denies  our  right  to  any  grant  from  the  latter. 

Does  “ X.Y.”  get  any  assurance  from  the  conditions  for  the 
conduct  of  non-provided  nursery  schools,  published  in  the 
current  Times  Educational  Supplement.  He  makes  artificial 
distinctions  and  ignores  real  ones.  The  “ ordinary  ” Parliament- 
ary grant,  receipt  of  which  constitutes  a public  elementary 
school,  was  made  statutory  and  permanent  in  1870,  the  amount 
is  variable,  and  dependent  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  each 
particular  school.  It  is  legally  a debt  to  the  school,  and  is 
legally  paid  to  the  school,  though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  actually 
paid  into  the  Council  treasury  for  two  reasons  : First,  because 
the  Council  has  advanced  maintenance  to  the  managers  during 
the  school  j ear ; secondly,  to  give  the  Council  control  of  the 
expenditure  on  secular  education.  If  this  is  not  so,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Kempe  Committee,  which  was  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  denominational  schools  of  their  existing 
right  to  the  ordinary  grant  (paid  under  Sec.  96  of  /70,  and 
subject  to  Sec.  97  of  the  same  Act,  both  provisions  of  which  will 
be  in  force  until  March  3 i)  was  unnecessary,  and  the  secondary 
regulations  could  have  been  applied  to  elementary  schools 
twelve  years  ago. 

The  Education  Acts  have  entered  upon  a third,  and  altogether 
new,  stage.  1870  found  grants  and  schools  in  existence.  Boards 
were  created  and  grants  made  regular  and  conditional,  the 
school  being  still  recognised  as  a corporate  entity.  In  1902, 
rate  aid  was  extended  to  voluntary  schools,  the  constitution  and 
status  of  which  were  left  unaltered.  It  was  still  a corporate 
entity  enjoying  certain  rights  and  was  one  of  the  principals  to 
the  contract. 

1918  is  a totally  new  departure.  The  old  contract  is  ignored, 
with  all  its  conditions  and  rights.  A new  " system  ” is  created, 
conceived  on  new  lines,  in  which  the  school,  as  a contracting 
party,  simply  doesn’t  count.  The  whole  Act  is  carefully  worded 
to  give  the  local  authority  the  place  formerly  held  by  the  school, 
as  principal ; the  Board  of  Education  is  advanced  from  the 
position  of  agent  for  Parliament  into  that  of  principal  with  the 
fullest  possible  powers  of  legislation  (by  regulation),  adminis- 
tration, and,  in  addition,  is  invested  with  supreme  judicial 
powers  over  all  educational  questions. 

The  school  is  not  mentioned  in  the  same  sense  as  in  previous 
Acts,  and  the  Councils  are  invested  with  new  powers  and  duties, 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  continued  existence  of  any  of 


the  existing  Acts.  In  my  opinion  these  will  all  be  scrapped  on 
March  31  next.  Should  that  opinion  prove  no  more  than  a 
mare’s  nest,  none  will  be  more  pleased  than 
Yours  faithfully, 

James  Thompson. 

Beswick,  January  26th,  1918. 


Sir, — Whilst  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Thompson’s  watchfulness 
for  the  safetv  of  our  Catholic  schools,  1 feel  that  he  quite  fails  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Section  44  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1918  and  the  Board  of  Education’s  Regulations  thereon. 
The  effect  of  the  Section  is  to  abolish  the  old  system  of  grants  and 
consolidate  them  into  a block  grant,  which  is  to  be  paid,  as  under 
the  Act  of  1902,  to  the  local  authorities  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
schools  which  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain.  Among  those  schools 
are  the  Catholic  public  elementary  schools,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  Mr.  Fisher’s  Act  to  remove  them  from  the  obligation  which 
the  local  authorities  are  under  for  their  maintenance,  or  to  prevent 
the  Board,  as  Section  44  plainly  declares,  from  “ paying  grants 
to  an  authority  in  respect  of  any  expenditure  which  the  authority 
may  lawfully  incur.”  So  what  happens  under  the  Section  and  its 
dependent  Circular  1074  >s  that  for  the  numerous  old  grants  the 
local  authorities  will  receive  a lump  sum  from  the  Board  with 
which  to  meet  their  lawful  and  obligatory  expenses.  The  old 
grants  are  therefore  stopped  to  make  way  for  the  new  one,  and 
it  can  make  no  difference  to  us  whether  our  schools  derive  their 
statutory  maintenance  from  money  made  up  of  fee  grants',  aid 
grants,  &c.,  or  from  a lump  sum  called  by  a different  name.  What 
does  matter  is  that  our  schools  should  be  maintained  efficiently  ; 
and  to  that  the  local  authorities  are  bound  as  long  as  the  schools 
are  necessary,  for  the  provision  to  this  effect  of  the  Act  of  1902  is 
untouched  by  the  Act  of  1908. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  view  is  that  because  the  Draft  Regulations  in 
Circular  1074  declare  that  “ all  grants  ” payable  to  the  local 
authorities  under  the  Code  are  to  cease  on  April  1,  Catholic  schools 
will  cease  to  have  any  claim  to  the  grant,  and  will  in  fact  cease 
to  be  public  elementary  schools.  But  when  the  Regulations  say 
“all  grants”  why  narrow  their  actL..  to  Cathode  schools  only? 
If  they  say  “ all  grants,”  and  Mr.  Thompson’s  interpretation  as 
to  their  effect  is  correct,  the  Council  schools  will  be  in  like  case  ; 
and  there’s  an  end  to  all  public  elementary  schools,  whether  pro- 
vided or  non-provided — quod  est  absurdum. 

Thus,  in  his  laudable  anxiety,  Mr.  Thompson  would  seem  to 
have  conjured  up  what  can  only  be  a bogey  for  the  appropriate 
date  of  April  1.  Would  it  not  be  better  and  more  useful  if,  instead 
of  trying  needlessly  to  frighten  us,  he  were  to  leave  this  matter 
and  concentrate  on  me  real  and  practical  problems  which  confront 
Catholics  under  the  Act. 

Yours,  &c., 

School  Manager. 


TOTAL  PROHIBITION. 

Sir, — We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Father  Lattey  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  various  texts  in  Holy  Writ  in  support  of  the  use 
of  wine.  Well  may  Catholics  pause,  as  he  remarks,  before  they 
embark  upon  a crusade  for  national  prohibition  of  alcoholic  drink. 
The  report  of  Lord  D’Abernon’s  Committee  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  system  concludes  that  alcohol  in  moderation 
is  a sedative,  rather  than  a stimulant,  and  certainly  possesses 
a food  value.  Wine  is  a beneficent  gift  of  the  Almighty  to 
mankind,  and  it  is  its  abuse,  not  its  use,  which  causes  trouble. 
Father  Lattey  speaks  from  the  theological  point  of  view;  I,  as  a 
judge  of  over  eighteen  years’  experience,  speak  from  the  legal 
view,  and  I entirely  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  a serious 
mistake  of  our  Government  if  it  prohibited  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  agreeable  material  blessings  of  God  because  so  many 
persons  turn  His  blessing  into  a curse  and  degradation.  I do 
not  for  a moment  deny  the  terrible  evils  which  have  been  caused 
to  humanity  by  excess,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  excess  should 
qot  be  stemmed  by  proper  legislation.  Lord  Lamington  has 
already  prepared  a Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  bv 
retail  of  excisable  liquors  ; this,  I believe,  will  be  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  this  new  Session.  Such  a measure,  and 
• kindred  measures,  is  needed.  I emphasize  that  it  is  the  abuse 
of  intoxicating  liquor  which  should  be  stayed,  not  its  use.  To 
turn  to  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  the  world  has 
known,  while  on  the  one  hand  permitting  the  use  of  wine  during 
meals  and  of  better  wine  for  use  after  meals,  at  the  same  time 
invoked  severe  penalties  against  drunkenness ; and,  cruel  though 
it  may  sound,  caused  the  helots  or  slaves  to  be  made  drunk  and 
exposed  before  the  young  Spartans,  in  order  to  deter  them  from 
so  brutal  a species  of  debauchery.  I say  nothing  of  the  legislation 
which  is  required  to  prevent  “ doping,”  or  use  of  drugs,  which 
is  becoming  prevalent  not  only  among  men,  but  also  among 
women. 

Yours  sincerely, 

George  Sherston  Baker. 

Lincoln,  January  28,  1919. 


Sir, — The  decision  of  the  United  States  to  go  all  “ dry  ” will 
at  last  enable  one  of  the  great  temperance  theories  to  be  tested 
on  a big  scale.  Some  writers  here  fear  that  Britain  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  industrially,  on  the  assumption  of  the  greater 
efficiency  of  our  American  cousins,  now  that  they  have  given  up 
the  liberty  of  deciding  for  themselves  individually  their  taste  in 
beverages. 

So  far  no  one  has  had  the  temerity  to  assert  that  the  teetotaler 
showed  any  signs  of  greater  efficiency  over  the  moderate  drinker, 
and  therefore  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  drunkard.  It  is 
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on  safe  grounds  to  say  that  the  excess  in  any  form  is  a sign  of 
degeneracy,  and  degenerates,  at  some  time  or  other,  give  evidence 
of  their  degeneracy  by  weaknesses  which  generally  take  the  forms 
of  excess.  If  their  present  weakness  is  abuse  of  alcohol,  then 
under  prohibition  they  will  find  some  other. 

We  have  our  dope  scandal  here,  but  it  is  a trivial  affair  com- 
pared with  the  drug  taking  which  goes  on  in  prohibition  areas. 
Last  week  we  heard  of  the  drinking  of  methylated  spirits  in 
Liverpool,  just  as  it  took  place  in  Russia  after  the  prohibition 
of  vodka,  and  so  we  go  on.  Time  will  show  how  matters  progress 
in  the  U.S.A.,  but  1 am  afraid  the  illicit  trade  in  spirits,  doping, 
and  general  evasion  and  contempt  for  law,  will  counter-balance 
the  restraint  put  on  the  abuser  of  alcohol. 

Yours,  &c., 

H.  B.  R.  Clark. 

“ Lincluden,”  Radlett,  Herts, 

January  28,  1919. 


On  the  occasion  on  which  I last  wrote  to  you  with  a like 
purpose  the  times  were  grave  and  critical,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  the  needs  of  our  countiy,  the  sadly  incurable  condition  of 
many  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  sadness  in  fatherless 
homes,  make  great  cause  for  united  prayer  from  all.  In 
May  of  last  year,  about  20,000  persons  joined  in  the  procession 
arranged  by  this  Society  through  the  London  streets.  We 
hope  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  manifested  then  may  be  renewed 
on  this  occasion,  that  our  Lady,  through  her  intercession  with 
God,  will  bring  down  great  blessings  on  our  country,  our  families, 
and  our  friends. 

1 I am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Norfolk, 

President. 

Arundel  Castle. 

January  26th,  19 19. 


Sir, — It  is  interesting  to  note  how  continually  the  corres- 
pondents who  write  in  the  interests  of  the  beer  traffic  harp  on  one 
string.  Thev  ask  indignantlv  whv  the  majority  who  can  con- 
sume alcohol  without  harm  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  minority 
to  whom  it  is  fatal  ? But  that  can  never  happen,  except  by  the 
will  and  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The  majority  in  the  United 
States  have  seen  the  sin  and  mi  erv  and  waste  which  is  due  to 
the  liquor  traffic,  have  seen  how  it  fills  the  gaols  and  empties  the 
homes,  and  in  a passion  of  pitv  have  voted  for  total  prohibition. 
And  who  are  we  that  we  sljould  dare  to  cavil  at  the  use  which 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  have  made  of  their  liberty  ? 
In  the  Westmivster  Gazette  of  January  30,  I read  glad  tidings  to 
men  of  good  will  : “ A Washington  message  states  that  Acting- 
Secretary  of  State  Polk  has  signed  the  proclamation  officially 
declaring  that  the  National  Prohibition  Bill  has  been  ratified.” 

Yours  truly. 

Onlooker. 


A RESIDENTIAL  GIRLS’  CLUB. 


Sir, — As  safeguarding  the  working  girl  who  has  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  her  home  to  earn  her  living  is  a vital  point, 
touching  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  mav  I,  through  vour 
influential  paper,  ask  for  help  for  a Residential  Girls’  Club, 
just  now  in  the  opening  stage  ? The  International  Society 
for  the  protection  of  Catholic  Girls  has  homes,  &c.,  in  almost 
all  countries  of  the  world.  The  London  Home,  in  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  is  always  full,  and,  unfortunately,  for  lack  of 
room,  cannot  receive  all  who  seek  admission.  If  the  work 
were  adequately  supported,  its  power  for  good  would  be 
greatly  increased,  and  the  anxietv  of  the  Committee  as  to 
ways  and  means  greatly  diminished.  The  need  of  the  better 
educated  working  girl,  whose  slender  means  oblige  her  to  go 
into  lodgings  where  she  is  often  lonely  and  uncared  for,  or 
into  an  ordinary  Home,  where  an  anti-Christian  spirit  may 
prevail,  induced  the  Committee  to  secure  premises,  offered  at 
favourable  terms,  to  provide  a Home  for  such  girls. 

After  a time  this  Residential  Club  will  be  self-supporting  ; 
meantime,  the  initial  exnenses  are  very  heavy.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  grateful  for  the  smallest  donation  in  money 
or  furniture — a visit  to  the  Club,  25,  Queensberry  Place,  will 
show  what  things  are  most  wanted — and  ventures  to  hope  that 
parents,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  girls,  will  remember  those 
whose  path  in  life  is  beset  by  many  dangers,  and  who  have 
great  need  of  a safe  home.  Just  now  we  talk  of  Reconstruction, 
and  wish  to  make  all  things  new.  Shall  we  not  then  stretch 
out  a generous  hand  to  shield  from  harm  the  working  girl, 
the  future  mother,  who  will  be  an  honour  to  her  country,  and 
train  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a great  Empire  in  loyalty  to 
God,  King  and  Country  ? 

Yours,  &c., 


Alice  Campden. 


January  27,  1919. 


P.S. — -Donations  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
Viscountess  Campden,  1,  Belgrave  Place,  Belgrave  Square, 
S.W.  1. ; or  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  5,  Queensberry  Place, 
Harrington  Road,  S.W. 


PROTESTANT  INTERCOMMUNION  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — The  aspirations  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  are  realisable 
in  India,  where,  in  1895,  I saw  a Presbyterian  and  two  " Ply- 
mouth Brethren  ” communicated,  with  Anglicans,  by  a High 
Church  chaplain,  who,  when  I commented,  said,  “ Strict  lines 
of  demarcation  cannot  be  observed  in  India.” 

Yours,  &c., 

C.  E.  B. 


NOVENA  TO  OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES. 

Sir, — May  I draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  Novena 
of  Services  in  churches  in  the  London  area  which  is  being 
organised  by  the  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  from  February 
2nd  to  nth,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  first 
service  will  be  at  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Southwark,  and  the 
last  at  We  tminster  Cathedral.  Further  and  full  particulars 
will  be  published  in  the  Press  and  on  the  church  doors  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Westminster  and  the  dioceses  of  Southwark  and 
Brentwood. 


BEE  CELLS. 

Sir, — My  attention  was  attracted  in  your  " Notanda  ” of 
January  4 by  the  paragraph  having  reference  to  bees,  for  I have 
been  an  ardent  observer  and  lover  of  them  all  my  life.  I was 
pained,  however,  to  find  that  it  did  but  advertise  a heresy 
and  a very  old  one. 

" W.  H.  K.”  tells  us  that  the  action  of  mechanical  laws, 
acting  on  tubes  of  a soft  substance  “ such  as  wax  ” would 
compel  them  to  adopt  their  hexagonal  shape.  He  cannot 
mean  that  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  empty  cells  is 
sufficient  to  cause  this.  There  is  no  pressure  ; a breath  of 
wind  will  blow  away  a foot  square  of  empty  comb.  But  he 
suggests  that  the' weight  of  the  honey  may  possibly  have  this 
effect. 

This  is  not  so.  Long  before  any  honey  ever  enters  them, 
these  cells  are  made  and  shaped.  Some,  more  especially  in  the 
central  combs,  never  receive  any  honey.  And  yet  they  are 
hexagonal.  In  May  and  June,  when  the  queen  is  laying  fast, 
the  frames  of  comb  are  filled  almost  from  front  to  rear  with 
eggs  and  larvae  in  various  stages.  These  hatch  out,  and  still 
the  cells  maintain  their  shape.  Take  a section  such  as  modern 
bee-keeping  produces,  which  is  a block  of  honey  in  cells,  say 
one  pound  in  weight.  Extract  its  contents,  as  we  do  by  centri- 
fugal force,  and  only  the  hexagonal  cells  are  left,  exactly  as  they 
were  when  first  moulded. 

Again,  in  the  marvellous  economy  of  the  hive,  there  are 
always  three  kinds  of  cells — one  for  the  undeveloped  females, 
which  we  call  the  workers,  one-fifth. of  an  inch  from  side  to  side; 
another  for  the  burl)?  male  (the  drone)  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
similarly  measured.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  these  being  built 
on  the  same  comb,  where  they  meet,  there  must  be  an  inexactness. 
To  get  past  this  a third  cell  is  made— transition,  or  accommodation 
cell  it  is  termed — irregular  in  shape  and  angle,  and  seldom  used, 
except  for  storage.  Wonderful  instinct ! these  cells  slope 
downwards  to  the  base,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  their  contents 
should  run  out.  Now  to  tell  that  all  these  wondrous  conforma- 
tions, occurring  not  once,  but  always  and  in  every  hive,  are  the 
action  of  mechanical  laws  is  absurd. 

I might  pile  up  other  evidences,  but  I am  anxious  not  to  extend 
this  letter.  Yet  there  are  two  glaring  errors  which  I cannot 
forgive.  In  ” W.  H.  K.’s  ” own  words,  " instinct  is  certainly 
shown  in  the  gathering  of  the  honey  and  the  wax  wherein  it  is 
stored."  I suppose  he  means  what  he  writes. 

To  be  exact,  bees  do  not  gather  honey,  but  nectar — 
the  sweet  sugar  juice  of  the  flowers,  which  is  converted  by  a 
secretion  from  their  salivary  glands  from  the  cane  sugar  of  the 
nectar,  which  is  noxious,  to  the  grape  sugar  of  the  honey — a 
most  health-giving  food. 

But  wax  is  never  gathered  ; it  is  not  a fat,  although  near  akin. 
It  distils  from  eight  glands  on  the  underside  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  worker.  On  contact  with  the  air  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
minute  scales,  which  the  mandibles  of  the  bee  work  up  into  the 
cells  we  have  discussed. 

Let  " W.  H.  K.,”  before  he  writes  on  bee  matters,  seek  more 
correct  information  ; any  expert  will,  with  pleasure,  give  it. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  S. 


Sir, —With  regard  to  the  bee  and  its  cell,  you  are  trying  to 
focus  our  vision  on  the  cell,  but  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  you 
are  not  trying  to  persuade  us  to  put  the  sea  in  a cockle  shell. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  the  bee  and  its  cell  as  one  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  bee  and  the  construction  of  its  home.  There 
is  economy  of  material  and  economy  of  means  and  economy 
of  energv,  but  I fancy  there  are  other  economies  than  these. 
From  economy  we  come  to  purpose,  and  the  most  natural  way 
to  carry  out  a purpose  is  to  do  it  as  directly  as- you  can.  Here 
we  have  another  form  of  economy. 

Again,  all  co-ordinated  relationships  act  directly  on  each 
other,  which  give  a compound  action.  You  may  also  get  two 
or  more  co-ordinated  systems  acting  on  each  other  directly 
when  their  component  parts  only  act  indirectly  on  each  other, 
but  then  the  interaction  is  the  most  economical  possible. 

How  are  you  to  define  economy  ? Is  it  the  science  of  the 
action  of  relative  existences  on  each  other  ? If  this  is  so,  there 
come  in  the  questions  of  time,  space  and  infinity.  The 
subject  is  too  vast  to  go  further  than  this. 

Yours,  &c., 

William  F.  J.  Simpson. 

“ Rousdon,”  Doods  Park  Road, 

Reigate. 
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LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  31st  December,  1918. 


Cr. 


To  Capital  Paid  up,  viz.  : — 

£2  10s.  Od.  per  Share  on  2,869,079 
Shares  of  £12  each 
,,  Reserve  Fund 

,,  Dividend  payable  on  1st  February,  1919 
„ Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  as 
below... 

„ Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts 
„ Acceptances  on  account  of  Customers 


£ s.  A. 

7,172,697  10  0 
7,172,697  10  0 
451.879  18  10 

675,097  14  7 
15.472,372  13  5 
334,898.435  12  6 
13,145,849  2 11 


Gold  Coin 
t Bank  of 


£353.516,657  8 10 


By  Cash  in  hand  (including 
£8,000,000)  and  Cash 

England  

„ Cheques  on  other  Banks  in  transitu 
,,  Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice 

,,  Investments:— 

War  Loans,  at  cost  (of  which 
£432,979  15s.  islodged  for  Public  and 
other  Accounts)  and  other  British 

Government  Securities  

Stocks  Guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government  and  Indian  Railway 

Debentures  

British  Railway  Debenture  and  Prefer* 
ence  Stocks,  British  Corporation 

Stocks  

Colonial  and  Foreign  Government 

Stocks  and  Bonds  

Sundry  Investments  

,,  Bills  of  Exchange  

,,  Advances  on  Current  and  other 

Accounts  

,,  Advances  on  War  Loans  

,,  Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Accept* 

ances  

„ Bank  Premises,  at  Head  Office  and 
Branches  

„ Belfast  Bank  Shares: — 

50,000  £12  10  0 Old  Shares  £2  10  0 
paid 

150,000  212  10  0 New  Shares  £2  10  0 
paid 

Cost  £1,237,500  0 0 

Less  part  premium 
on  Shares  issued  477,810  0 0 


£ s.  d 

63,756,371  2 5 

2,001,486  12  7 

65,809,1  * 9 12  4 


57,463,594  19  3 

468.383  12  0 

1,112,725  19  8 

1,410.465  18  10 
1,145.481  1 6 

39,249  296  3 2 

232,416.975  1 9 

99,213,614  15  6 

14,218.201  2 1 

13,145.849  2 11 

3,762,327  6 7 


759,690  0 0 

2363,516  657  8 10 


Dp. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ending  31st  DECEMBER,  1918. 


Cr. 


To  Dividend  at  18  per  cent,  per  annum  for  £ s.  d. 

the  year  ending  31st  December,  1918, 
less  Income  Tex  ...  ...  ...  •••  919,885  10  5 

,,  Reserve  Fund  for  future  Contingencies  ...  600,000  0 0 
,,  Salaries  and  Bonus  to  Staff  serving  with 
H.M.  Forces  and  Bonus  to  other 

Members  of  the  Staff  489.132  14 

,,  Bank  Premises  Redemption  Fund  ••  10^,000  0 

,,  Officers’  Pension  Fund  ...  ...  — 100,000  0 

,,  Staff  Widows’  Fund  ...  ...  ...  ...  50.000  0 

,,  Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 500,000  0 

,,  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  account  675,097  14 


£3,434,115  19  7 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  

„ Net  profits  for  the  year  ending  31st  Decern, 
her,  1918,  after  providing  for  all  Bad 


£ 

733,785  5 


and  Doubtful  Debts 


...  2,700,330  13  11 


£3.434.115  19  7 


R.  McKENNA,  J „ 

W.  S.  M.  BURNS,  ) Directors- 


EDWARD  H.  HOLDEN,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director. 

A.'  g5sCDHEN  W’  } Deputy  Chairmen. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  OF  THE  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  & MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITED. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  2 of  Section  113  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  we  report  as  follows  •—m 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  in  detail  with  the  Books  at  Head  Office  and  with  the  certified  Returns  from  the  Branches.  We  have  satisfied 
ourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances,  Cheques  on  other  Banks  in  transitu , and  the  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  have  verified  the  correctness  of  the 
Money  at  C;ill  and  Short  Notice-  We  have  also  verified  the  Securities  representing-  the  Investments  of  the  Bank,  and  having:  obtained  all  the  information  and 
explanations  we  have  required,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company'* 
affairs  according:  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  a»  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

London,  14th  January,  1919.  WHINNEY,  SMITH  & WHINNEY,  Chartered  Accountants,  Auditors. 

THIS  BANK  IS  THE  PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  BELFAST  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
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ET  CiETERA 


the  first  B.M.  examination  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
opened  to  women  only  last  year. 


* 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  his  very  own  way  of  putting  things 
in  The  Millennium,  often  a brilliant  and  a nice  way,  but 
sometimes  even  a freakish  one.  “ If  a real  miner  and  a 
real  fisherman,  joined  with  some  soldier  disillusioned  of 
war,”  went  to  a Peace  Conference  rather  than  big-wigs— 
he  names  Cardinal  Bourne  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  a venture — better  “ business  might  be  don£  in  Peace 
futures.”  And  the  reason  he  gives  is  this:  “ Because  all 
men  at  the  tops  of  the  trees  have  got  there  by  struggle  and 
conflict.  They  are  saturated  in  the  spirit  of  competition. 
Debrett  and  Who’s  Who  are  a series  of  biographical  notices 
of  wars  these  conquerors  have  waged.  How  are  they 
going  to  put  an  end  to  war?  ” It  would  be  easy  to  turn 
that  picture  upside  down.  As  a cork  comes  uppermost  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  without  effort,  men  of  eminence 
overtop  others  by  abilities,  not  by  bullying;  and  abilities 
are  surely  in  question  at  a Peace  Conference.  And  were 
it  otherwise,  were  the  struggle  to  the  front  the  strenuous 
conflict  of  Sir  Ian’s  fantasy,  then,  by  every  law  of  reaction, 
would  the  pomelled  pusher  surely  plump  for  rest.  Sir  Ian, 
boldest  of  riders,  stumbles  now  and  again ; but  the  pace  is 
worth  while,  it  covers  so  much  ground  and  is  so  vastly 
exhilarating. 


Two  allusions  made  to  America  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in 
days  when  that  country  was  still  three  thousand  miles  away, 
mentally  and  temperamentally,  from  England  appear  in  the 
Letters  of  the  Cardinal  found  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  and 
now  given  by  Cardinal  Gasquet  to  the  readers  of  the  current 
Dublin  Review.  When  Wiseman  is  writing  to  Rome  in 
1851  about  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  and  how  they  had 
bought  their  novitiate  house,  Eaton  Bishop,  he  adds  : 
” They  have  sent  off  Walworth  and  one  or  two  other  pro- 
mising ones  to  America  ’’—any  brusqueness  of  the  “ sent 
off  ” phrasing  annulled  by  the  pleasant  prediction  of  pro- 
misingness— so  well  verified. 


The  other  American  mention  makes  us  amends ; for  it 
shows  England  as  the  borrower  this  time,  the  borrower  of 
a Bishop.  That  was  when  the  new  Cardinal,  tempered  and 
challenged  by  the  outburst  of  fanaticism  against  the  re- 
establishment of  the  Hierarchy,  went  boldly  into  the  streets, 
and  once  again  we  had  the  triumphant  test — “ to  the  Poor 
the  Gospel  was  preached.”  Wiseman  went  into  the  London 
slums,  which,  in  his  “ Appeal  to  the  English  People,”  he 
had  claimed  for  his  own.  And  this  was  his  experience  : — “ I 
found  the  place  crammed  from  end  to  end.  Every  window 
was  filled  with  tiers  of  faces,  the  whole  line  of  roofs  covered 
with  legs  dangling  over  the  parapets.  The  Bishop  of 
Texas  was  on  the  platform.”  And  the  Bishop  heard  some- 
thing more  than  the  hymn  and  more  than  the  Cardinal’s 
sermon  “on  perseverance,  especially  in  sobriety.”  For  he 
'left  the  platform  with  the  Cardinal,  who  records  : — “ Now 
began  the  cheering  as  we  went  along  to  the  carriage.  I 
never  heard  anything  like  it.  It  must  have  been  heard  for 
miles.”  And  the  echoes  of  it  for  thousands  of  miles  : heard 
in  memory  in  Texas  by  its  Bishop  so  long  as  he  heard 
anything  at  all. 


Many  home  memories,  too,  are  stirred  by  the  Cardinal’s 
allusions.  The  men  of  that  day,  who  were  his  friends  and 
helpers,  and  often  his  converts,  are  men  of  mark  among  us 
still;  and  the  Cardinal,  writing  confidentially  to  Mgr. 
Talbot,  says  his  say  sometimes  with  a candour  Cardinals, 
in  more  official  documents,  cannot  easily  compass.  In  1850 
convers:ons  came  fast  and  fine  to  reward  the  watchers  and 
prayers: — “Archdeacon  Manning  and  Dodsworth  are  con- 
sidered certain,  and  most  probably  Archdeacon  Wilberforce. 
In  a few  days  we  shall  hear  of  Lord  Dunraven  and  Mr. 
Monsell,  M.P.  Lord  Norreys  I consider  very  hopeful— he 
sees  Lord  Arundel  and  Surrey  almost  daily  ” — for  in  that 
moment  of  elation  the  layman  was  a keen  missionary  too. 
“ Sergeant  Bellasis,”  the  Cardinal  continues,  “ came  to  me, 
and  I sent  him  to  Father  Brownbill  for  confession.  Sir  Vere 
de  Vere  and,  I hope,  his  brother  Aubrey  are  about  sure.” 
Then  follow  the  names  of  “ Mr  Todd,  an  excellent  young 
man,  formerly  a curate  in  Bristol  ”;  Walford,  “ on  his  way 
to  Hibbert’s  to  be  received”;  Mr.  Harper,  Dr.  Jerrard, 
Baddeley,  Mr.  Simeon,  M.P. ; Ward  and  Crawley  of  Leeds ; 
“ to-day  Lady  Lothian  was  received— this  is  due  to  Man- 
ning,” and  “her  brother,  the  Hon.  Gilbert  Talbot.”  The 
Cardinal  calls  these  and  others  “a  fine  collection.” 


We  join  with  The  Catholic  Citizen  in  the  offer  of  con- 

gratulations to  Miss  D.  J.  Collier,  the  first  woman  to  pass 


Miss  Kathleen  Anderson,  who  has  been  working  since  the 
, beginning  of  the  war  at  the  Croix  Rouge  Hospital  of  Notre 
| Dame  des  Chenes,  St.  Malo,  has  received  from  the  President 
j of  the  French  Republic  the  M6daille  de  la  Reconnaissance 
Frangaise,  in  recognition  of  “ her  devoted  services  to  the 
cause  of  the  French  wounded  soldiers.” 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

The  Cathedral. — A stimulating  address  on  the  Uganda 
Missions  was  given  at  the  weekly  service  of  the  Guild  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  Westminster  Cathedral  last  week  by 
Father  Shoemacher,  Mill  Hill  Missionary  in  East  Africa,  in 
which  the  preacher  set  forth  very  forcibly  the  terrible  conditions 
prevailing  among  the  pagans  in  Uganda.  His  picture  of  a 
population  steeped  in  the  grossest  materialism  and  inertia  was 
a very  shocking  revelation  of  heathen  conditions,  and  he  dwelt 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  oppression  of  women  and  children 
by  their  cruel  husbands  and  fathers.  On  women  devolved  the 
hard  labour  involved  in  cultivating  the  land  and  the  production 
of  food,  and  the  children  were  also  made  to  serve  these  hard 
task-masters.  But  the  coming  of  Catholic  sisters  had  been 
the  salvation  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  it  was  through  the 
efforts  of  Christian  women  such  as  they,  that  the  condition  of 
the  pagan  woman  could  alone  be  bettered.  These  details  gave 
special  point  to  Father  Shoemacher’s  plea  for  support  of  the 
Uganda  Mission,  for  which  a collection  was  afterwards  made 
(thanks  to  the  kindess  of  Father  McKenna,  the  Director),  and 
liberally  responded  to  by  the  congregation. 

St.  Thomas’s  Historical  Society. — Under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Thomas's  Historical  Society,  a lecture  was  given  at  Dr. 
Johnson’s  house,  Gough  Square,  on  Monday,  by  Mr.  F.  F. 
Urquhart,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  on  “ England  and 
the  Continent  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Raikes  Bromage. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  in  the  course  of  a general  survey  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  said  that  possibly  the  strongest  charac- 
teristic of  that  epoch  was  a sane  cosmopolitanism  of  spirit  as 
compared  with  the  almost  rigid  nationalism  of  later  times.  The 
Norman  Conquest  had  brought  England  into  union  with  the 
Latin  world,  a civilisation  which  had  all  fundamental  things — - 
religion,  literature,  art,  social  customs  very  much  in  common,  and 
was  not  cut  up  into  separate  national  divisions  by  exclusive 
national  loyalties.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  great  unifying 
influences  of  the  period,  the  lecturer  spoke  in  turn  of  the  great 
Hildebrandic  reform,  of  the  widespread  Cistercian  movement,  so 
powerful  throughout  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  monas- 
ticism  generally  as  an  international  force,  of  the  Friars,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Crusades,  the  greatest  common  military  action 
of  Christian  Europe.  The  cumulative  results  of  these  move- 
ments was  a tremendous  development  of  the  sense  of  cosmo- 
politan unity,  a union  of  society,  not  of  States.  The  great 
underlying  reality  was  the  Church.  The  Empire  never  was  the 
vigorous  reality  in  the  temporal  sphere  that  the  Church  was  in 
the  spiritual.  The  scholastic  philosophy  and  the  canon  law  were 
likewise  potent  influences  in  maintaining  the  sense  of  unity  of 
Christendom. 

At  the  close  the  lecturer,  together  with  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
dealt  with  questions,  and  a vote  of  thanks  moved  by  Mr.  Belloc 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Dwyer,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  was  heartily  accorded. 

Stamford  Hill  : Lecture  by  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs. — Mr.  Philip 
Gibbs,  who  leaves  for  America  to-day  on  a lecturing  tour,  delivered 
a lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Tottenham  Municipal  Hall, 
on  behalf  of  the  War  Memorial  Fund  of  St.  Ignatius’  Church, 
Stamford  Hill.  Father  Charles  Nicholson,  S.J.,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  paid  a high  tribute  to  the  war  correspondence  contributed 
by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  the  Daily  Chronicle.  “ In  the  difficult  times  that 
have  passed  we,”  said  Father  Nicholson,  “ wanted  a tonic.  We 
got  that  tonic  from  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs’  dispatches.  He  has  been  a 
great  friend  to  the  whole  nation.” 

Mr.  Gibbs,  who  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
large  audience  assembled,  then  spoke  of  “ The  Men  who  have 
Won  the  War.”  His  story  dealt  not  with  the  generals  and  leaders, 
but  with  the  heroism,  sufferings  and  humour  of  the  men  in  the 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  December,  1918. 


Cr. 


LIABILITIES. 


To  Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts  (including  balance 

of  Profit  and  Less) 

,,  Acceptances  and  Endorsements  for  account  of 
Customers 

„ Capital,  viz. — £ s.  d. 

474,861  A Shares  of  £4  each,  fully 

paid 1,899,444  0 0 

5,391000  B Shares  of  £2  each,  £1 
paid 5,390,000  0 0 

„ Reserve  Fund 

,,  Instalments  received  in  respect  of  the  new  issue  of 
364,472  A Shares  of  £4  each  (including  Premium). . 


£ s.  d. 

239,660,040  15  11 
4,211,796  13  3 


7 289,444  0 0 

6,000,000  0 0 

871,209  10  0 


£258,032,579  19  2 


ASSETS. 


£ s.  d. 

43,922  370  14  11 
21,325,154  0 0 


By  Cash  in  hand,  and  with  the  Bank  of  England  .. 

,,  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice 
,,  Balances  with  other  British  Banks  and  Cheques  in 

course  of  collection  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  7,897,520  14  2 

„ Bills  Discounted  47,442,254  2 0 

,,  Investments — £ s.  d. 

(Including  £796,934  6s.  7d.  Securi- 
ties lodged  for  County  and  other 
Public  Accounts  1 
War  Loan  and  other  Stocks  of. 
or  Guaranteed  by,  the  British 

Government 40,792,175  10  0 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government, 

Bank  of  England.  Metropolitan 
and  Bri'ish  Corporation  Stocks  6,175,749  10  0 
British  Railway  Stocks  and  other 

Investments  ..  ..  ..  3,592.062  11  7 

50  559,987  11  9 

„ Advances  to  Customers  and  Other  Accounts  ..  ..  78.854  583  5 7 

,,  Liability  fo"Acceptances  and  Endorsements  (per  contra)  4 211795  13  3 

,,  Bank  Premises  and  adjoining  Properties  . . . . 3,818,913  17  6 


£258,032,579  19  2 


Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  fo  he  Year  nle'  31st  '>"0.,  1918. 
(Including  figures  of  the  London  Provincial  and  South  Western  Bank  Limited.) 


To  Salaries  and  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and 
Branches,  including  Directors’  Remuneration,  Staff 
Bonus  and  Income  Tax 

,,  Reserve  Fund  

,,  Reduction  of  Premises  and  payment  for  Buildings 
,,  Reserve  for  Staff  Pensions 
„ Interim  Dividend,  less  Income  Tax 

..  London  Provincial  and  South 

Western  Bank  Limited 
„ Final  Dividend,  less  Income  Tax. . 

,,  Balance,  being  Undivided  Profit,  carried  forward  to 
next  year 


2.924,105  14 
800.000  0 
100,000  0 
50,000  0 
264,242  5 


146.350  7 6 
443,780  10  10 

278,427  15  7 

£5. 0C6  915  13  tl 


By  Profit  unappropriated  on  1st  January, 

1918 

,,  Profit  London  Provincial  and  South 
Western  Bank  Limited  . . 


£ s.  d. 
186,373  7 3 


107.739  6 6 


Gross  Profit,  full  Provision  having  been  made 
Rebate  and  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  . . 


for 


Cr. 


294,112  13  9 
4,712,803  0 2 


£5  006,915  13  tl 


F.  C.  OOODFNOl  GH.  Chairman. 
HERBERT  HAMBLING.  Deputy  Chairman. 
EDMUND  H.  PARKER,  Vice-Chairman. 


) Chief 
f Accountants. 


W.  FAVTT.L  TT’KE,  1 General  E.  F..  WTLSON, 

W.  CARRUTHERS,  f Managers.  S.  J.  RANDLE, 

AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

We  have  compared  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Balances  on  the  Books  at  the  Head  Office,  and  with  the  detailed  Returns  from  the  Branches.  We 
have  verified  the  Cosh  at  the  Head  Office  and  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Investments  of  the  Bank,  ns  well  as  those  held  aga.nst  Money 
at  Call  and  Short  Notice,  and  having  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  atove  Balance  Sheet  is  properly 
drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  ua 
and  as  shown  by  the  Books  and  Returns  of  the  Company. 

PRICE,  WATERHOUSE,  * CO.,  1 

London,  16th  January,  1919.  KEMP,  SONS,  SENDELL  & CO-,  1 
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ranks.  He  told  of  incidents  of  trench  warfare,  and  of  the  Lon- 
doners who  went  marching  into  action  to  cries  of  “ London 
leads ! ” or  to  the  strains  of  the  ditty  “ It’s  a different  girl 
again  ” ; he  told  of  the  bov  of  eighteen  who  was  the  last  officer 
left  to  command  men,  and  who  cried,  “ I’m  only  a kid,  but  I can 
show  you  the  way,”  and  led  those  n.en  to  victory.  He  said  : — 
" These  battles  of  Flanders  in  1917  were  the  worst  our  men  have 
known,  but  they  faced  them  with  all  the  courage  >-f  the  old  trench 
warfare  Finally,  under  the  genius  of  General  Foch,  the  tide 
turned,  and  on  the  day  before  the  armistice  was  signed  our  men 
were  in  Mons,  as  they  had  been  so  long  before.” 


SOUTHWARK 

The  Bishop. — Early  in  February  the  Bishop  of  Southwark 
will  make  a visitation  of  the  missions  in  Sussex, 
i Wimbledon:  Judge  Parfitt  on  "Social  Reconstruc- 

tion.”— On  Monday  evening  last  a lecture  on  this  subject  was 
given  at  Wimbledon  College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wimbledon 
Men's  Sodality,  by  His  Honour  Judge  Parfitt,  K.C.  Amongst 
the  large  number  present  were  the  Father  Rector  and  the 
Fathers  attached  to  Wimbledon  College,  Sir  Westby  Perceval, 
Major  Wegg-Prossei , Mr.  E.  Williams,  Major  Lloyd,  Major 
Wessel,  Mr.  Hennessy,  Mr.  E.  A.  Neville,  Father  Allen  Perceval, 
Mr.  Radley,  Mr.  W.  L.  Davis,  Mr.  Martin,  and  others.  The 
lecturer  said  that  the  contribution  of  Christianity  to  social 
reform  has  been  well  said  to  be  of  a spirit  rather  than  of  a 
cut-and-dried  programme.  It  is  essential  that  underlying 
principles  and  moth  es  should  be  closely  examined.  It  was 
clear  that  personal  service  was  a real  characteristic  of  genuine 
social  advancement.  It  must  be  understood  that  industrial 
reconstruction  was  a part  only  of  the  wider  subject  of  social 
reform.  If  the  subjects  of  housing,  unemployment,  the  living 
wage,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  social  duties  were  taken 
as  illustrations  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  them  Catholic 
principles,  much  light  could  be  thrown  upon  the  line  which 
Catholics  should  take  in  their  endeavours  to  co-operate  with 
other  Christian  bodies  in  advancing  reconstruction.  The  key 
to  the  position  lies  in  what  may  be  fairly  called  the  sacredness 
of  personality.  The  soul  of  a nation  must  not  be  lost  in  balance 
sheets  and  rates  of  wages.  Man  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  a piece  of  almost  perfect  machinery,  and  it  has  been 
happily  said  that  the  soul  of  all  moral  improvement  is  the 
improvement  of  the  soul.  It  was  vital  that  men  should  be 
regarded  as  persons  entitled  to  something  more  than  a wage. 
They  must  have  a living  wage  and  opportunities  of  sc  ordering 
a portion  of  their  daily  fives  that  they  may  become  much  better 
educated  and  acquire  that  balanced  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, the  absence  of  which  is  now  so  noticeable.  The 
amenities  of  fife  should  be  a real  possession  to  them.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a thorough  housing  reform,  as  it  will  create 
" a home  " worthv  of  the  name — -a  place  where  the  parents 
can  develop  out  of  the  young  fives  under  their  care  healthv, 
self-respecting,  Christian  men  and  women  who  shall  become 
effective  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  Gradually 
working  upon  these  sound  fines  the  toiler  will  come  to  appreciate 
" that  q home  is  a place  of  rest  from  toil,  a refuge  from  the 
stress  of  the  competitive  world,  a centre  for  reinvigoration, 
and  the  pleasures  of  domestic  social  intercourse  ” (see  the 
Statement  of  Principles  and  Proposals  put  forward  by  the 
Interdenominational  Conference  of  Social  Service  Unions, 
p.  6).  Religion  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  must  pervade 
the  social  efforts  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  good  and 
permanent.  The  lecturer  then  dealt  at  length  with  the  other 
subjects  taken  for  illustration,  and  urged  Catholics  to  take 
a prominent  part  in  every  branch  of  social  work  and  to  remember 
that  " L’ Uni  on  fait  la  force.”  He  mentioned  the  splendid 
work  that  was  being  done  by  " The  Catholic  Social  Guild,” 
and  called  attention  to  its  sound  and  thoughtful  publications. 
A large  number  of  those  present  took  part  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  lecture,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Judge  Parfitt. 

The  L.C.C.  Elections. — Preparations  are  being  made  in 
South  London  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  although  the  Catholic  League  is  not  putting 
forward  an  official  candidate,  it  is  not  allowing  the  contest 
to  take  place  without  obtaining  an  assurance  from  prospective 
candidates  of  their  sympathy  with  Catholic  interests. 

The  officials,  or  organisation,  are  making  preparations  to 
test  the  views  of  those  who  are  coining  forward  to  seek  the 
support  of  the  electorate  in  March  on  such  vital  questions  to 
Catholics  as  the  future  of  Catholic  schools.  It  is  generally 
believed,  and  the  opinion  is  emphasised  by  recent  events  in 
South  London,  that  a strong  Labour  element  will  be  returned 
to  the  new  Council,  and  judging  by  views  already  obtained 
from  leaders  of  that  party,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
will  be  a powerful  influence  at  County  Hall  in  securing  justice 
and  equality  of  treatment  for  Catholic  education. 

The  League,  however,  is  not  relying  upon  verbal  promises, 
and  at  a meeting  of  the  Executive  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
a series  of  questions  will  be  prepared,  under  the  supervision 
and  with  the  seasoned  advice  of  the  Vicar-General,  and  each 
candidate  will  be  invited  to  answer  them.  These  questions 
will  subsequently  be  examined  by  the  Executive,  and  the 
fine  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  League  will  then  be  decided 
upon. 

Clerical  Changes. — The  Rev.  Leo.  Bourdelot,  of  Gravesend, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Mission  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
Dockhead,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Joseph  Mahoney,  who  has 


taken  charge  of  the  South  Bermondsey  mission.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Twomey,  of  East  Greenwich,  who  was  lent  to  the  ciocese  of 
Southwark  by  the  Bishop  of  Clovne  for  five  years,  has  now 
gone  to  take  up  work  in  the  archdiocese  of  Liverpool.  He 
has  been  succeeded  at  East  Greenwich  by  Father  Winder,  of 
Bromley.  Father  Corbishley,'  on  account  of  ill  health,  has 
resigned  charge  of  St.  Patrick’s  mission,  North  Lambeth. 
Father  Bernard  Kelly,  who  was  compelled  by  a serious  illness 
to  retire  from  work  at  Effingham,  Surrey,  has  happily  recovered, 
and  has  resumed  his  duties  in  that  district. 


BRENTWOOD 

Canning  Town  : A Chaplain’s  Requiem. — A Solemn  Requiem 
Mass  was  sung  in  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret’s  and  All  Saints, 
Canning  Town,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  in  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Arthur  Cowd,  C.F.,  who  died  in  France,  and  who,  prior 
to  joining  the  Army,  was  attached  to  the  mission  there.  His  life 
as  an  Army  chaplain  was  spent  in  Salonica,  where  he  contracted 
the  illness  which  resulted  in  his  death  at  Marseilles  while  on  his 
way  home  to  England.  The  church  was  crowded,  and  the  Mass 
was  sung  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  I.  Cowd.  The  Bishop  of 
Brentwood  assisted,  and  there  were  also  present  many  clergy 
from  the  surrounding  district,  including  Mgr.  O’Grady,  V.G. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Father  Paul,  of  Forest  Gate, 
St.  Anthony’s  Cadets  officiated  as  guards,  and  sounded  the  “ Last 
Post.”  Father  Cowd  was  the  fourth  priest  of  St.  Margaret's  and 
All  Saints  to  become  an  Army  chaplain,  the  others  being  th’e  Revv. 
Fathers  Mahoney,  Kennedy,  and  Booker. 


CLIFTON 

Gloucester  : St.  Peter’s. — An  interesting  lecture  was  given  on 
Thursday  evening  in  last  week  by  Father  C.  B.  Pike,  O.P., 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  on  “ My  Experiences  as  a Prisoner  of 
War  in  Germany.”  He  paid  a high  compliment  to  the  divisions 
to  which  he  had  been  attached  for  their  spirit  of  endurance  and 
fighting  qualities,  and  also  for  their  devotion  to  duty,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  making  special  mention  of  the  Lancashire 
lads  and  the  Liverpool  Irish  regiments.  During  their  dreary  days 
of  forced  marches  on  starvation  rations  to  which  the  prisoners 
were  subjected  it  was  evident  how  the  Catholic  “ Tommies  ” must 
have  appreciated  Father  Pike’s  courage  in  ministering  to  them 
under  most  trying  conditions.  One  could  see  he  was  devoted  to 
his  men.  He \vas  pleased,  he  said,  to  be  there  for  two  reasons  : 
first  because  he  was  a Gloucestershire  man,  and  secondly  because 
it  was  to  assist  the  Catholic  Troop  of  Scouts,  who  had  made  such 
great  progress  and  of  whom  he  had  heard  a great  deal  even  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Chard,  who  presided, 
said  it  was  most  gratifying  to  hear  Father  Pike’s  lecture,  for 
when  we  read  the  newspapers  giving  many  details  of  German 
brutality  and  acts  of  barbarism  we  received  it  with  a certain 
amount  of  distrust,  but  now  they  heard  it  from  one  who  had 
witnessed  it,  and  in  fact  had  suffered  there.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Fox 
Harvey,  M.A.  (C.  of  E.),  District  Scoutmaster  and  Hon.  Secretary 
for  Gloucester  Association,  remarked  that  Father  Pike’s  lecture 
had  created  a deep  impression  on  him.  He  was  pleased  to  be 
with  the  Catholic  Troop  of  Scouts,  and  it  was  always  a pleasure 
for  him  to  visit  them,  for  they  had  made  remarkable  progress, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  shortly  be  the  most  efficient 
troop  in  Gloucester.  Scoutmaster  G.  Carpenter  thanked  the  Rev. 
Fox  Harvey  for  his  compliments  and  for  the  great  interest  he  had 
taken  in  the  troop.  He  also  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Father 
Pike  for  his  most  interesting  lecture.  Canon  Chard  suitably 
seconded.  The  proceeds  were  for  the  Scout  funds,  which  should 
benefit  considerably. 


BLESSING  OF  ROSARIES  WITH  DOMINICAN 
INDULGENCE. 

The  Rev.  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  writes  to  us  from  St.  Dominic 
Priory,  Southampton  Road,  N.W.  Mav  I ask  your  courtesy 
to  allow  me  through  your  columns  to  inform  all  those  priests  who 
have  faculties  for  blessing  ro  varies  with  the  Dominican  indulg- 
ence that  by  a rescript  of  the  Sacred  Poe  litentiarv  (November  23, 
19 18)  anew  and  shorter  form  for  giving  that  blessing  has  been 
approved  by  the  Holv  See.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Ad  laudem  et  gloriam  Deiparae  Virginis  Mariae,  in  memoriam 
mysteriorum  vitae,  mortis  et  resurrectionis  ejusdem  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  benefdicatur  (*)  et  sanctifficetur  haec 
sacratissimi  Rosarii  corona  : in  nomine  Patris  t et  Filii,  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen. 


Bayswater  : Catholic  Federation. — A successful  meeting 
of  the  Catholic  Federation  (Bayswater  Branch)  was  held  in  St. 
Mary’s  School,  on  Sunday  and  was  addressed  by  the  Very  Rev. 
W.  St.  Lawrence,  Superior,  O.S.C.,  who  gave  a clear  exposition 
of  what  the  Federation  is,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  non-party  and  spoke  of  some  of  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  it.  He  also  referred  to  the  duty  of  Catholics  to 
support  the  Catholic  Press,  adding  that  if  the  only  result  of  the 
meeting  should  be  that  everyone  present  undertook  to  subscribe 
to  a Catholic  newspaper  that  result  would  be  a good  one.  Dr. 
Nolan , J.P.,  founder  of  the  Branch,  some  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  education  crisis,  emphasized  the  importance  of  Catholics 
being  always  on  the  alert  against  any  imminent  danger  to  their 
faith  or  rights. 
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Capital — 
Authorized 


LIABILITIES. 

. . £3"*, 000, COO 


s.  A. 


1 363,101  Shares  of  £20  each,  £5  paid' 
801 

issuable  against  Fractional 
C 1 ifi  ates. 

2, 2 6 Shares.. f £20  each,  £5  paid 
is  1 al.le  aca  ns  outstand- 
ing S arcs  oi  Pa  r s ik.nk, 
L.mite  1. 


6,830,900  0 0 


7,430,086  10  0 


Reservb  

Current  Deposit  and  other  Accounts, 

including  provision  for  Contingencies  262,857,781  4 7 

Notes  in  Clrculat  i ,n  in  the  Isle  op 

Man  17,263  0 0 

Acceptances,  Endorsements,  etc.  . . 9,276,487  15  5 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  ..  ..  272,105  12  5 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

Net  Profit  for  the  year,  including 
£184.598  18  11  brought  from  year 
1917,  £2,390,80  1 12  8.  From  this  the 
following  appropriations  have  been 
made  : — 

Interim  Dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  paid 
in  August  last  . . £495,070  19  3 

Ees<*r  e ..  . . 600  009  0 0 

Bank  Premises  . . 300.000  0 0 

B^nus  to  Sta.f  . . 140,000  0 0 


£1,533,070  19  3 

Leaving  for  payment  of  a further 
Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  1st 
February  next  . . . . . . 478,169  6 0 

And  a balance  to  carry  forward  . . 377,560  7 5 


£287,540,443  15  10 


ASSETS. 

Cash — 

In  hand  and  at  Bank  of  England 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice 


Bills  Discounted 
Investments — 

Consols  and  War  Loan  and  other 
Securities  of,  or  guaranteed  by, 
the  British  Government  (of  which 
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Other  Investments 


£ s.  d. 
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36,970,158  10  7 


£84,446,762 

60,528,721 


13  3 

14  6 


London  County  and  Westminster 
Bank  (Paris)  Limited — 

8,000  £20  Shares fullv  paid  . . 

32,000  £20  Shares,  £7  10s.  paid 

Ulster  Bank,  Limited — 

199,5 ! 2 £15  Shares,  £2  10s.  paid  . . 

Advances  to  Customers  and  other  Ac- 
counts (including  pre  • moratorium  Stock 
Exchange  Loans) 

Liability  of  Customers  for  Accept- 
ances, Endorsements,  etc  , as  per 
contra 


45,503,257 

178,101 

; F 523,277 
JJj  872,185 

400,000 
1,908,120 


11  4 

0 0 

10  3 
19  7 

0 0 

7 0 


80,973,191  11  2 


Bank  and  other  Premises  (at 
less  amounts  written  off) 


cost. 


9,726,487 

2,930,337 


15  5 
12  5 


£237,540,443  15  10 
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We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  a nr,  compared  it  with  the  Books  at  Lothbury,  Lombard  Street,  and 
Bar  h 1 mew  Lane,  and  the  Certified  Returns  received  from  the  Branches.  ■ 

We  have  veri tied  the  Cash  in  hand  and  Bills  Discounted  at  Lothbury,  Lombard  Street,  and  Bar  h lomew  Lane,  and  the  Cash 
at  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  bav  examined  the  Securities  held  against  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice,  a^d  haT~e  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Bank 
We  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required,  and  in  our  opinion  the  Balanc  e Sheet  is  properly 
drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information 
and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company. 
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MILL  HILL  FATHERS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  Zealand  Tablet  describes 
a gathering  which  took  place  some  time  ago  at  Pomparic,' 
which  is  situate  between  two  exclu  ively  Catholic  native 
villages  on  a tributary  of  the  Hot  iaga  River.  The  occa-  ion 
was  the  jubilee  of  Father  Charles  Kreymborg,  and  the 
opening  of  a new  convent  and  school.  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  by  the  natives.  The  vi  itors  included 
Fathers  Van  Dyk,  Lig!  theart,  Langerwerf,  Becker,  Bres- 
sers,  Schoonhof,  Bowen,  B.  Kreymborg,  Zangerl,  and 
O'Callaghan,  together  with  Dean  Cahill  repre  enting  hri 
lord;  hip  the  Bi:  hop.  They  were  mo:  t cordially  received 
by  the  hundreds  of  natives,  who  welcomed  them  with  their 
cries  of  “ Haeremai ! " and  entertained  them  with  song  and 
haka  and  flowery  speeches  of  welcome.  On  Sunday  morning 
Father  Kreymborg  sang  High  Mass,  the  mu  ic  of  which  was 
rendered  by  three  combined  native  choirs.  Dean  Light- 
heart  delivered  a stirring  sermon,  referring  to  the  double 
festivity  of  that  day- — the  s ilver  jubilee  of  the  pa:  tor  and  the 
erection  and  opening  of  a Catholic  convent  and  school,  the 
first  in  Hokianga. 

After  Mass  several  presentations  were  made  to  the 
jubilarian  by  his  fellow-prie  ts,  by  the  natives  of  his  district, 
and  even  by  the  few  Europeans,  including  Protestants, 
Amongst  the  pre  ents  most  admired  was  a beautiful 
monstrance  in  Gothic  style.  The  speakers,  both  on  behalf 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  testified  to  the  well-deserved 
popularity  enjoyed  by  the  pa  tor,  who  has  shown  him: elf  a 
real  father  to  his  people  and  an  artisan  of  no  mean  merit, 
who  by  his  undaunted  courage  and  energy  and  his  pracf  ical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  building  has  dotted  the  Maori  mis- 
sions with  las  ting  monuments  of  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  the  Maori  race.  The  crowning 
work  of  his  fruitful  activity  is  the  up-to-date,  spacious 
Catholic  school  and  convent,  erected  practically  with  his  own 
hands  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  natives 
whom  he  had  to  train  for  the  work.  The  building  is 
angular  in  shape,  one  arm  being  the  school,  the  other 
the  convent.  The  junction  is  formed  by  the  chapel, 
which  can  be  used  both  for  the  school  children,  if  re- 
quired, and  or  the  Sisters,  folding  doors  separating 
the  chapel  from  the  classrooms.  The  school  it- elf  is 
68  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  including  a corridor 
running  the  whole  length.  Ten  large  windows,  all  on 
the  same  side  of  the  school,  flood  the  classrooms  with  an 
abundance  of  light  and  provide  amply  for  the  required 
ventilation.  The  materials  used  are  rimu  and  poilite, 
with  rubberoid  for  the  roofing,  iron  being  prohibitive  in 
price.  The  whole  school,  with  its  furniture,  and  the 
convent,  with  the  necessary  requirements,  co_t  slightly 
over  £1,000.  Every  penny  of  that  large  sum  is  paid, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  generosity  of  the  Canterbury 
Catholics,  who  responded  in  a most  liberal  manner  to 
the  appeal  made  to  them  last  year  on  behalf  of  the 
Maori  mi  sions.  The  opening  ceremony  of  this  splendid 
block  of  buildings  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a large 
and  enthusiastic  concourse  of  Maoris  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon.  Father  Van  Dyk,  attended  by  Fathers  Lan- 
gerwerf and  Kreymborg,  and  a sisted  by  all  the  clergy, 
conducted  the  ceremony  of  the  blessing.  A Superior 
of  the  Maori  missions  of  the  Mill  Hill  Fathers  afterwards 
addressed  the  natives,  congratulating  them  and  exhorting 
them  to  show  their  appreciation  of  this  great  privilege 
now  bestowed  on  them  by  sending  all  the  r children 
regularly  to  the  convent  school,  and  to  be  kind  in  every 
way  to  the  good  Si.ters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  sac-ificed 
their  lives  in  this  far-away  spot  for  the  sake  of  tho„e 
little  ones  of  the  Maori  race.  He  also  read  out  to  them 
a letter,  given  to  him  by  his  Bishop,  Dr.  Cleary,  which 
contained  a simple  and  touching  greeting,  couched  in 
the  native  tongue,  from  their  “ Chief  Father,”  con- 
gratulating them  and  expressing  his  sorrow  that  he  could 
not  be  personally  present,  owing  to  ill  health.  Then  the 
representative  of  the  Bishop,  Dean  Cahill,  expressed 
in  eloquent  terms  to  the  Europeans  and  those  of  the 
Maoris  who  have  a fair  knowledge  of  English  his  admiration 
of  the  strong  Catholic  faith  amongst  the  Maoris  in 
Hokianga  and  the  grand  work  performed  amongst  them 
by  their  priests,  the  mis;  ionary  Fathers  of  Mill  Hill.  The 
imposing  ceremonies  of  the  occa  ion  were  concluded  with 
Benediction  of  the  Ble  sed  Sacrament,  at  which  the  doyen 
of  the  clergy.  Father  Becker,  officiated. 


- THE  NEW  POLAND. 

M.  Paderewski  has  achieved  the  unification  of  the  several 
parties  in  Poland,  and  now  that  the  BritiJi  Government  ha, 
given  the  necessary  permission  to  Miss  Laurence  Alma  Tadema, 
C.B.E.,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Polish  Relief  Fund,  to  send 


comforts  and  clothing  into  the  countrv,  she  writes  from  Paris 
to  draw  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  sending  these  things  to 
the  suffering  Polish  people.  Accordingly  preparations  are  being 
made  to  send  out  parcels  immediatel  -,  but  the  primary  requisites 
are  thick  material;  for  making  into  skirts,  &c.  ; soft,  warm  stuff 
for  children’s  clothing  ; calico  for  underwear  ; stockings  and 
socks ; woven  undervests  ; boots  for  men,  women  and  children  ; 
needles  ; cottons  ; hooks  ; buttons  ; tapes ; and,  above  all,  soap  ; 
this  latter  being  a luxury  in  Poland  to-day.  Those  who  can 
spare  any  left-off  clothing,  or  anv  of  the  articles  mentioned 
above,  are  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Poles,  to  send 
their  offerings  to  Miss  Laurence  Alma  Tadema,  C.B.E.,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Polish  Relief  Fund,  24A,  Regent  Street  (Picca- 
dilly Circus),  London,  S.W.  1,  jwho  will  gratefully  acknowledge 
donations,  however  small.  This  fund,  it  should  be  stated,  was 
founded  by  M.  Paderewski,  and  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  are  Lord  Treowen,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  (Chair- 
man), Count  Ladislas  Sobanski,  the  representative  in  England 
of  the  Polish  National  Committee  ; whilst  the  Hon.  Treasurer  is 
Lord  Stuart  of  Wortley. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


Cardinal  Bourne  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  January  18,  and, 
says  Reuter,  went  on  the  following  day  to  Bethlehem,  where  he 
was  warmly  received  by  the  townspeople.  He  said  Mass  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  on  January  20,  subsequently  visiting  the  sacred 
sites  of  the  Holy  City,  accompanied  bv  the  Acting  Governor  of 
Palestine.  His  Eminence  was  the  guest  of  the  Latin  Patriarch, 
Mgr.  Lamasse,  who  was  liberated  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
after  a long  captivity. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Bishop  of  Menevia,  who  has 
been  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  heart  as  a result  of 
influenza,  and  received  the  Last  Sacraments  on  January  23,  is 
making  good  progress  towards  what  is  hoped  by  his  medical 
attendant  will  be  a complete  recovery.  As  absolute  rest  has  been 
prescribed,  his  lordship  will  not  be  able  to  attend  to  corres- 
pondence or  transact  business  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  has  been  honoured  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  with  the  title  of  “ Commandeur  tie  l’Ordre  de 
Leopold  ” in  recognition  of  his  services  and  kindness  to  the 
Belgian  refugees. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Cooper,  M.A.,  Vicar  successively  of 
St.  Michael’s,  Colchester,  of  Bunney,  Notts,  of  St.  Audrey’s, 
Somerset,  and  till  recently  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  has  been  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church  at  Knaresborough  by  Abbot  Cummins, 
O.S.B. 

The  Pope,  by  a Brief  dated  January  5,  1919,  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  on  Dr.  George  Sidley,  of  Monks  Hall,  Eccles, 
Manchester,  the  Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sylvester,  in 
recognition  of  his  zealous  and  gratuitous  professional  services  to 
the  poor  childien  of  the  Diocesan  Protection  and  Rescue  Society 
for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  commencing  even  before  his 
reception  into  the  Church,  with  his  wife,  in  1906. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Frederick  Godbold  Turner,  who,  after 
working  as  a priest  in  the  diocese  of  Nottingham  from  1884  to 
1887,  became  an  Anglican,  and  in  1892  Vicar  of  Coveney,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, was  at  his  own  request  reconciled  to  the  Church 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  January  2,  and  received  the 
Last  Sacraments  in  full  consciousness  with  great  devotion. 

Father  Francis  Lamb,  of  Gerrards  Cross,  Vicar-Provincial 
of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  is  proceeding  to  Palestine  to  take 
up  his  ecclesiastical  duties  at  Mount  Carmel,  at  the  request  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  position  which  Father  Lamb  is 
to  occupy  was  last  held  by  a German. 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  M.P.,  has  returned  to  London. 
Lady  Edmund  Talbot  is  at  Derwent  Hall,  Sheffield. 

The  Duke  de  Stacpoole  has  left  London  for  Ireland. 

News  has  been  received  from  Malta  of  the  death,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  after  a short  illness,  of  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Strickland, 
lie  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Captain  Walter  Strickland, 
R.N.,  and  brother  of  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  G.C.M.G.,  formerly 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  the  late  Father  Joseph 
Strickland,  S.J.  and  C.F.  Mr.  Charles  Strickland  had  married 
Ella,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Nandi,  who,  with  their  family, 
survives  him. 


Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  American  Minister  in  Brussels,  who  has 
been  given  the  freedom  of  the  city,  recalled  the  sufferings  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  share  with  Brussels  during  the  long  night- 
mare of  the  enemy  occupation,  and  said  he  had  been  moved  by  the 
same  troubles,  outraged  by  the  same  insults,  and  sustained  by  the 
same  hopes.  “ Brussels,”  he  said,  “ became  the  centre  of  human 
hope.  Throughout  the  war  Brussels  was  a symbol.  Brussels 
captive,  the  entire  world  was  not  free,  and  -humanity  was  in  exile. 
The  Brussels  Town  Hall,  ever  the  cradle  of  Belgian  liberty, 
struggled  always  against  the  oppressor.  It  was  in  their  com- 
munes that  the  Belgians  found  their  liberties.  We,  the  Americans 
and  British,  have  found  among  you  the  model  of  our  municipal 
institutions.” 
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THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL 

AND 

UNION  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  LIMITED. 

Meafc  ©fficc : 15  bishdpsgate,  London,  e.c.  2. 


CAPITAL— Paid  up 
Uncalled 
Reserve  Liability 

Subscribed  Capital 


£5,476,884 
3,951,256 
18  856,280 

£28,284,420 


RESERVE  FUND  (invested  in  British  Government  Securities),  £4,850,000. 


SXrectore. 


Colin  Frederick  Campbell,  Esq. 

( hades  Cave  Cave,  Ki-q. 

John  Alan  C utton-Broek,  Esq. 

Horace  George  Devas,  Esq. 

Brigadier-General  Hugh  Henry  John  Williams  Drummond, 
CM  G 

Maurice  Otho  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

Charles  R.  Gilliat,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Neville  Goschen,  Esq. 

Charles  Gipps  Hamilton,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Inchcape.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 
Francis  Alexander  Johnston,  Esq. 

Col.  Sir  Claude  Villiers  Emilius  Laurie,  Bart.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 
Francis  Charles  Le  Marchant,  Esq. 

Selwvn  Robert  Pryor,  Esq. 

Sir  Felix  O.  Schuster,  Bart. 

Eustace  Abel  Smith,  Esq. 

Lindsay  Eric  Smith,  Esq. 

Charles  Henry  Reynolds  Wollaston,  Esq. 


Joint  General  d&anaaets. 

D.  J.  H.  Cunnick,  Esq.  Frederick  Eley,  Esq.  A.  G.  Hopewell,  Esq. 

H.  H.  Hart,  Esq.  L.  E.  Thomas,  Esq.  A.  E.  Lewis,  Esq. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31s£  December,  1918. 


LIABILITIES. 


ASSESS. 


CAPITAL : — 

40  000  Shares  of  £75  each,  £10  10s,  paid 
421,407  Shares  of  £60  each,  £12  paid  .. 


£ s.  d. 

420,000  0 0 

5, Of  6 8 4 0 0 


5 476  884 
4 (60  000 


4 11 


RESERVE  FUND  

10,316  8.4  0 

Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts, includ- 
ing rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  provision  for  bad 
anil  doubtful  debts,  contingencies.  &o.  . 200,864,633 

Acceptances  and  Endorsements  of  Foreign 

Bills,  on  account  of  Customers  ..  ..  3,891,342  18  9 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT:— 

Balance  of  Profit  and 
Loss  Account,  including 
£392,235  18s.  4d.  brought 


from  year  1917 
Less  Interim 
Dividend,  8 
per  cent,  sub- 
ject to  deduc- 
tion of  In- 
come Tax 
(£  1 2 0,49  1 
8s  lid.)  paid 

in  August  last  £438.150  14 
,,  Dividend  of 
8 per  cent, 
subject  to  de- 
duction of  In- 
come Tax 
(£131,445 
4s  4d. ) pay- 
able lOthFeb- 
ruary  next 
,,  Transferred 
to  Reserve 
Fund 

,,  Transferred 
to  Pension 
Fund 

„ Placed  to 
Contingen- 
cies . . 


£2,213,618  19  11 


433,159  14  5 


500,000  0 0 


250  000  0 0 


100,000  0 0 


1,726  301  8 10 

Balance  carried  forward  to  1919  . . . . 487. ?17  11  1 

£ 1 57)  1 3 14  9 


H.  G.  DEVAS,  \ 

M.  O.  FITZGERALD,  1 Directors. 
L.  E.  SMITH,  J 


£ t.  d. 

Cash  at  Bank  of  England,  and  at  Head  Office 

and  Branches  ..  33  5*6  002  12  7 

Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice 13;21,590  13  4 


46,197,593  5 11 


INVESTMENTS  :— 

British  Government 
Securities  (including 
5 per  cent.  War  Loan 
taken  at  Cost  Price) 

(Of  these  £182,639 
17s.  6d.  is  lodged  for 
public  accounts  ) 

Indian  and  Colonial'! 

Government  Securi- 
ties; Debenture, 

Guaranteed  and  Pre- 
ference Stocks  of 
British  Railways ; 

British  Corporation, 
and  Water  Works 
Stocks 

Canal,  Dock,  River 
Conservancy,  and 
otberln  vestments, in- 
cluding 31,250  Shares 
of  the  Yorkshire 
Penny  Bank  of  £5 
each,  £3  paid 

Bills  Discounted,  including  Treasury  Bills  39,^61,643 
Loans,  &c.,  including  Stock  Exchange  Loans 

under  Treasury  Minute  of  31st  October.  1914  73,298,859 
Lloyds  Bank  (France  and  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  (France),  Ltd  , 12,000  bhares 
of  £50  each,  £20  paid  ..  ..  ..  240,000 

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  &c., 

as  per  Cont' a 3.8’  1 312  18 

Bank  Premises  in  London  and  Country  . . 2,596,4.8  7 


«.  d. 


38,653,513  11  10 


4,926,594  16  11 


1,105,142  19  1 


44  685  271  7 10 
9 1 

5 5 


0 0 

9 
9 


£215,570  1 3 14  9 


D.  J.  H.  CUNNICK, 
FREDERICK  ELEY, 
A.  G.  HOPEWELL, 
H.  IT.  HAST, 

L.  E.  THOMAS, 

A.  E.  LEWIS, 


Joint  General  Managers. 


As  certified  by  the  Auditors,  William  Barclay  Peat  and  Nicholas  Edwin  Waterhouse. 


The  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England  Limited,  having  numerous  Branches  in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as 
Agents  and  Correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  affoids  great  facilities  to  its  customers,  who  may  have  money  transmitted  to  the 
credit  of  their  Accounts  through  an\  of  the  Branches,  fiee  of  charge 

At  Head  Office  and  Branches,  DEPOSI  1’S  are  received,  CDRRENT  ACCOUNTS  opened,  and  all  other  Banking  business  transacted 
Copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank,  List  of  Branches,  Agents  and  Correspondents  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head 
Office  and  at  any  of  the  Bank's  Branches. 

French  Auxiliary : 

LLOYDS  BANK  (FRANCE)  & NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  (FRANCE)  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  6D,  Lombard  Street,  London.  E G.  3 (Temporary  Address). 

Offices  at  Paris  (3,  Place  de  l’Opera  , Antwerp,  Biarritz,  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Havre,  Marseilles  and  Nice. 
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M.  O’BYRNE 

BELL  BOUNDER, 

JAMES  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


CHURCH  BELLS  & PEALS 
CONVENT  & SCHOOL  BELLS. 


For  sweetness  of  tone  and  musical 
qualities,  our  bells  are  unrivalled* 

Our  bells  can  be  heard  in  a very  large  number 
of  the  Catholic  Chu  che * of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


genuine: 


IRISH  LINEN 

Damask  Table  Cloths, 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases, 
Towels,  Shirts,  Collars, 
and  Handkerchiefs  AT 
MAKERS’  PRICES. 

Write  for  Bargain  List.  Sent  Post  Free 
upon  rt quest 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd.. 

48  N,  Donegnll  PIucp  - TIKI. FAST 


■■■■■■ 

lIBBiia  11  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■BUM 

PULLARS 

for  cleaning 
Household 
Furnishings 

Many  bomes, 
closed  during 
the  war,  are 

being  reopened, 
and  there  is  now 
a rush  to  have 
Blinds,  Cretonne 
& Chintz  Covers, 
Cushions, 
Curtains,  Quilts 
Blankets,  and 
Carpets  Cleaned 
or  Dyed. 

Pullars  of  Perth,  with  their 
hundreds  of  highly -trained 
workers  and  modern  plant, 
are  equipped  for  handling  all 
such  orders.  Orders  received 
at  any  of  Pullars  4000  Agencies 
or  Branch  Offices. 

Return  carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  sent  direct  to — Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 
Perth 


/association  of  (Ik 
Crusade  or  Praper  lor  (be 
Souls  in  Purgatorp, 

ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  BRIDGEITINE- 
HUUnE  OF  SYON  ABBEY,  CHUDLEIGH, 
'..DEVON  WITH  THE  APPROBA- 

TION OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  PLYMOU  I H. 
HIS  ASSOCIATION  received  the 
Blessing  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.  on  July  12,  1893;  it 
also  received  that  of  his  successor, 
our  late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X. 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  on 
April  to,  1915,  gave  his  Blessing  and 
approval  to  it,  as  well  as  his  Blessing 
to  all  its  members. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
pray  for  the  deceased  who  have  a 
special  claim  on  the  members’  prayers 
and  suffrages,  such  as  relations,  friends, 
neighbours,  also  Priests  and  Religious, 
and  the  Holy  Souls  in  general.  A daily 
Mass  is  offered  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  for  all  who  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

For  particulars  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  enrolment  of  members, 
application  must  be  made  to  the 
Superior,  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh, 
South  Devon,  England. 

I.i  connection  with  the  Crusade  is 
published  “ The  Poor  Souls’  Friend  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Monitor,”  a monthly  Maga- 
zine, originally  and  still  chiefly  devoted 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Faithful 
Departed.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
on  the  Faithful  Departed,  it  comprises 
a wide  and  varied  field  of  literature, 
contributed  by  able  Catholic  writers 

Subscription,  is.  6d.  yearly,  pay- 
able in  advance.  Single  copies, 
i|d.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

The  Magazine  can  be  obtained  from 
“The  Manager,”  Office  of  “The 
P.S.  F.,”  Chudleigh,  South  Devon; 
or  from  Messrs.  Washbourne,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; or 
from  Messrs.  Burns  & Oates,  28, 
Orchard  Street,  W. 

A limited  space  is  allotted  for  advert- 
isements. The  scale  of  charges  can 
be  obtained  from  the  MANAGER,  Office 
of  the  “ P.S. F.” 


Sound  Reasons 

for  using  it.  When  yon  buy  a food  for 
the  hair  remember  this  ; 

Rowland’s 
Macassar  Oil 

really  does  nourish  the  roots  and  cells. 
It  really  does  stimulate  the  Skin  of  the 
Scalp  to  healthy,  natural  action  ; it 
really  does  prevent  loss  of  hair. 

Prepared  in  a Golden  Colour  for  Fair 
Hair.  Sold  in  3s.  6d  , 7s.,  and  10s.  6d. 
sizes,  by  Stoies,  Chemists,  Hairdressers, 
and  ROWLANDS,  67,  Hatton  Gabden, 
London. 


BURBERRYS*  1919  SALE 

\\  e-tthei  proofs.  Suits, 

G"Wn\  Hats. 

Until  End  of  February. 

Burberry  Weatherproofs 

in  Bu  be  ry  Gabardine.  Men 
and  Women. 

Usual  Price,  5 Gs.  Sale, 73  6 
TIELOCKEN  Belted  Topcoat 

in  Bui  lurry  GaO.iruine.  ±\ien 
and  W<  'men 

Usual  Price,  6 Gs.  Sale,  84/- 
1/-  extra  on  above  puces 
for  packing  and  cat  riage. 

A large  number  of  Men’s 
Overcoats  and  Suit*  in  wool 
coatings  is  also  available  at 
redu'  ed  prices  by  personal 
selection.  Ladies’  and  Chil- 
dren's garments  of  all 
desciiptions. 

Sale  List  of  Bargains  post  free. 

BURBERRYS,  Haymarket^  I ondon,  S.W  1. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  ip  advance  at  the 
following  rates  : 

Inland  ...  ...  ...  28/- per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  rata.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour 
jf  The  Tablet  and  crossed  “Barclay's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.” 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  bv  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

19,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

tkd.  for  mord / minimum  Ji. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

VANTS’  AGENCY.  35  George  Street,  Port- 
nan  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  tor  engaging. 
Hours  10  till  1-  a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock. 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  "Anxiously  London. M 
Felephone  N ->  *755.  Mayfair. 


PEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Jatholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants. &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
hoarders  at  h 'me  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone 1086  Western 


PARLOURMAID.— Mr.  Longue- 

* ville  can  very  highly  recommend  Lucy 
Robinson,  who  has  been  acting  as  Parlourmaid 
under  his  builer  tor  nine  months,  during  the  tem- 
porary ab-ence  o'  his  fool  mm  wi>h  the  army.  She 
is  thoroughly  respectable,  tall,  good  looking,  well 
manneted  and  industrious,  ishe  deans  plate  well 
and  is  an  excellent  waitress.  Age  21.  Catholic. 
Llan'orda,  tVwe-t  y 


CECRE  1 ARY  - COMPANION.  — 

Gentleman  (bachelor,  Catholic),,  highest 
relerei  ces,  cheerful  and  sympathetic  disposition, 
^eeks  congenial  position  of  trust  to  gentleman, 
in  valid  or  otherwise  "ri'eNo.  641  Tablft  O^ce, 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

,\d.  per  mord;  minimum  js. 


A N any  Lady  recommend  a 

thoroughly  reliable,  superior  sing'e-handed 
PAR  LOU  R-MAID  and  a y >ung  KITCHEN-MAID 
to  be  under  a good  cook  ? Good  Catholic  home  ; six 
servants,  two  in  the  family  (two  more  during  vaca- 
tions). Good  wages.  Mrs.  Cope,  31,  Sussex  Gardens, 
Hyde  Park.  W 2. 


T/^  ITl  HENMAIL)  wanted.  Apply 

-*■  *■  to  the  Housekeeper,  Llantorda.  Oswesiry. 


THE  HONBLE.  MRS.  NOEL 

*■  requires  an  UNDER -NURSE.  Address: 
Campden  Hou>e,  Campden,  Glos. 


Y’OUNG  Catholic  Gentlewoman, 

-*•  domesticated  required.  Help  doctor's  wife  in 
house  and  with  children.  Servant  kept.  No.  656, 
Tablet  O't-ce 

v A,  A N T r,  L) , an  experienced 

LAUNDRY  MAID.  Second  of  two.  Apply, 
stating  age  wages  and  references,  to  Mrs.  P^ke, 
Lostock  Hall,  nr.  Preston.  Lancs. 

WAN  1 ED,  experienced  Roman 
Catholic  GOVERN  ESS  for  end  of  February, 
for  Yoik^hire  Three  children,  aged  6,  10,  and 
14  years.  Usual  s>  bjects.  French,  music  and 
physical  drill  essential  Highest  references  required. 
Apply  Mrs  Gibson.  Meadowl ^nd-,  Tralee.  Kerry. 

VA  ANTED,  experienced  NURSE, 

V * 3 boys  (6  and  4 years  and  13  months  old). 

Nurseries  cleaned  and  waited  on.  Apply  Mrs.  F. 
Murphy,  Sandcroit.  Uphill,  Weston-super-Mare. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


I'HE  OLD  COITAGE,  South 

^ Road,  Preston  Park,  Brighton.  Catholic 
Boys  pr<  pared  for  the  Navy  and  Public  Schools. 
Delicate  boys  well  enred  for. 

VA/AN  I ED,  at  Easter,  a Roman 

* * Catholic  GOVERNESS,  25  to  30,  thoroughly 
experienced  ; u.-ual  English  subjects,  good  French 
ami  piano  ; tor  two  children  (a  boy  of  and  a girl 
oi  8i,:,o  piepa  e boy  lor  school-  Fond  ot  couniry 
lire.  Good  walker.  Games.  Apply  by  letter  to 
Mrs  Scrope,  Dauby  Hall,  Middleham,  Yorkshire, 
R.S  O. 


VA,  ANTED,  HOME  SCHOOL  for 

* * nervous  boy,  aged  14  years.  Cheuey, 
Lyinpne,  Hyihe,  Kent. 
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MEDICAL. 


■NjERVOUS,  RF.ST  CU^E,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  hi®  private  house.  Excellent  results.  Reference*- 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate  Apply  a,  Station  Road  Barnes,  S.  VV.  13. 
Tel.  Putney  647 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 

t\d.  Per  word  ; minimum  Jt. 


Durr  ant’s  hotel, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  VV 
Adjoining  >».  Jame-’  Church  Catholic  . _ Electric 
Lift  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  las  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  “Adjection. 

London.”  Pione:  \lavfair  6484  5 


BAYSWATER.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

41.  WRSTMOR ELAND  ROAD.- Comfort- 
able BO \Rn-RESlDKNCE./ra««3Ss  ; perdav,8s 
Good  catering,  excellent  seivants.  Large  double 
rooms,  4 gas.  Miss  Rose. 


Norfolk  hotel,  bourne 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  Catholi. 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square.  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  moder: 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  Hoors  ; suite 
pf  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  teriru 
or  i a carte  Telegrams’  “ Norfo  k,  Bournemouth 
Telephones.  334  and  848 


■pAb  rBOUKNt.  — SEA  VIEW 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; excellen 
chef.  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  410 
Apply  Secretar\ 


ABBEY”  BOARDING 

A HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  qu>et  and  rest  of  real 
countiy  life.  The  h *use  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  ‘‘The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  c rnifort  and  up-to-date  con* 
venience  A 1 modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother. 


HOLIDAY  RESORTS. 


\A7INC  ANTON,  SOMERSET.— 

* * The  Missionary  Sifters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  from  London!  have  opened  a Convent  a1 
“ Pineh  mse  ” Lady  boarders  rereived  Beautiful 
and  healthy  situation.  Large  garden  Only  two 
or  three  minutes’  from  Carmelite  Church  and  Priory. 
Terms  moderate.  App  y Rev  Mother 


TRADE  ANNOUNCE  VI  ENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEE  Erl  tuld) 

A Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  ias  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£ a.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  me  tion 
Tablrt.  Messrs.  PAGET,  3*9,  Oxford  Street.  W.i 
Estd  150  years 


OLD  FALSh.  TEETH,  old  Jewel- 

lery.  Old  Watche®,  etc.,  now  in  GREATER 
DEMAND  THAN  EVER.  FURTHER  IN- 
CREASED value  in  old  precious 

METALS  Send  to  us  for  highest  possible  value 
or  offer.  If  not  accepted  goods  returned  at  once, 
post  free.  I.  R \ YBU  K N & CO.,  105.  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  Pie  ise  mention  Tablkt  when  sending. 


pOULTRY. — Roasting  Fowls, 

13/  pair;  Boiling,  la l~  pair;  Ducks,  14/- 

Rair.  Trussed.  Post  tree  Miss  Katlie  Donovan, 
fewtow'v  R *«s<’a’ b**rv,  Ireland 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t\d ^per  xvord  ; minimum  7.*. 


pOR  SVI  E. — OIL  PAINTING, 

^ about  4'  X 3'.  by  Edward  Prynne,  Title  : 
{‘Love  and  Labour.”  Man,  Woman  and  Child  at 
the  foot  of  Crucifix.  Very  suitable  tor  Mission 
Church  or  Club.  Miss  Harris.  Lye  Green  House, 
Withyham,  Sussex. 


T-I  UME  h OR  LADIES. — Beautiful 

A A Residence,  50  acres  of  park  asd  farm  land 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts  Chapel  00 
the  es«ate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental j Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Eminence  the  Car dinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford.  Middlesex 


QLD  CHINA,  TAPESTRY, etc.— 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  onlv,  O d China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablkt 
Office. 


New  Rate  for  Miscellaneous  Advt< 

dflT  Until  further  notice,  all  Miscellaneou 
Adeeiti  ernents  will  beeharg  dtoratih 
” * • rate  o'  Hj.  per  word,  with  a utinimun 
ol  3<,  Advertiser,  wishing  to  have  ; 
Box  Number  should  enclo-e  6d  extra. 


A Plate  of  Soup  makes  Half  the  Meal 


START  the  meal  with  a good  plateful  of  rich,  nourishing  soup, 
and  you  will  need  little  else  to  follow.  Foster  Clark's  2d. 
soups  are  not  only  the  most  delicious  but  also  the  most 
economical  you  can  possibly  use.  Made  in  a few  minutes  with 
the  simple  addition  of  water,  they  save  valuable  t me. 

There  are  twelve  splendid  varieties  to  choose  from 
— each  one  delicious — and  each  providing  four  plates 
of  concentrated  nourishment.  Get  a 2d.  packet  of 
any  one  of  the  varieties  and  test  its  goodness  to  day. 

Oxtail,  Tomato,  Moctt  Turtle,  Lentil,  Scotch  Broth,  Hotch  Potch, 

Cream  of  Celery,  Pea,  Mulligatawny,  Kidney,  Green  Pea,  Hare. 

YOU  SIMPLY  ADD  WATER, 

FOSTER  CLARK.  LTD..  MAIDSTONE. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA] 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL! 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
GUIANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  <§fc 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL1 
STEAM  PACKET  00. 

18  MOORCATE  SI  LONDON  E C 


j The  Successful 

! Sick-Room  Food 

Care  Needed. 

THE  food  for  a sick  person  of  any 
age  must  be  carefully  selected.  Not 
only  shou  d it  be  pure  and  palatable 
but  supply  concentrated  nutriment  in 

an  easily  assimilable  form,  and  be 

welcomed  as  an  alternative  to  ordinary 
milk  and  farinaceous  foods. 

The  Problem  Solved. 

The  • Allenburys  ' Diet  provides  com- 
plete sustenance.  Made  from  natural 
ingredients  only — rich  milk  and  whole 
wheat— by  a special  process  of  manu- 
facture it  is  most  appetising  and 

soothing  in  distressed  conditions,  and  is 
no  trouble  to  digest.  The  ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET  can  be  taken  indefinitely  without 
creating  distaste. 

No  Trouble  to  Make. 

It  is  portable  and  instantly  made  ready 
for  use  by  adding  Boiling  Water  Only. 


: 


We  have  recently  received  evidences  of 
the  remarkably  satisfactory  results 
which  often  attend  advertisements  in 
“The  Tablet.”  The  rate  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisments  Is  I d per  word. 


Rir  Adults 

D78  Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  & Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


J 


there  is  nothing  superior  to  Ju-Vis.  Simply 
add  boiling  waierto  a jelly  tablet  of  this  pure 
concentrated  meat  and  vegetable,  and  in  a 
moment  you  have  rich,  highly  nourishing  de- 
licious gravy,  which,  served  with  vegetables 
makes  appetising  nutritious  meals. 


id.  & 4d.  fikts. 

of  all  Grocers. 


FOSTER  CLARK.  Ld.,  MAIDSTONE 
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DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS* 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 


CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OP  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 


Most  healthy  situation  : beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
mi'es  from  Sileby  Sia  ion  on  the  main  Midland  line 
Preparaiion  lor  I ondon  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 ( 1 in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Loea's:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
n Honours  and  7 Disi  inciions. 

THERE  IS  ONE  SCHOLAR  HIE  VACANT. 
Par  iculars  may  be  h d on  application. 

Matron  ior  small  b >vs,  a certificated  trained  nurse 
Reduce  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President 
Rate. lHe  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 
Fordrt'ilert  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St  lost-ph  s College.  Dumfr  if 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE 

CLA  HAM  COMMON,  LONDON  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Dav  School. 

Mosi  healthily  siti  ated.  fac  ng  Common. 

Thor  imh  religions  and  ccnri  ercial  or  classical 
educ.tion.  Preparation  for  Lon.  on  Malinul.  ion 
High»r  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  I xannnations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 


BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(P"rnetnal  Ado  ation  ) 

BOXRDIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beauliful  si'uatioi : sea  and  m unlain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  h use  im  rovemen  s. 

Eng  ish  in  all  ts  branches;  French  in  ai.y  use 
German  and  Dalian  ..iso  from  native  leathers. 

Pupils  prepar.d  for  University  Ex  minations 
Music  and  Sing  ng,  Drawing,  Paint  ng,  Dancin  ' 
Ca  isthenics  Prospeci  us  and  i aniculais  on  appli  aiion. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVF.NUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beauliful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  ot  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages.  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  Fames,  etc., 
are  uniler  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  FEEDING,  SUSSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  I ADIES.  . 

All  Exams.  French  in  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  recei  ed.  Postulants  accepted. 'Superior* 
Beautiful  situation.  Sea  and  Downs  air,  F 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 


WARE 


OLD  HALL, 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 


President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 


Conducted  by  thb  English 
Benedictinks. 


Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
•he  Universities. 


Prospectus,  «%*<%,  apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  f >r  Londo  n Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a d Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  BP  hop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
f six  and  eleven  AppIv  to  Rev  Mother 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 


ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 


(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

O.ily  bovs  between  8 and  I2admiued.  Terms stiictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster, 


SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL 

HONOR  OAK.  LONDON,  S.E. 

Beautifully  situated 

Sound  Religious  and  High-class  Education 
(French  included  in  the  Curriculum). 
Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Tenms  Lawn  and  Cricket  F'leld. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 


PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 


523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principal /j-THE  MISSES  H ORDF.-DOCKERY. 


STELLA  V l JE  . 

FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRI.S. 

Advantages:  Winter  in  un  y Ital  , summer  in 
Swi  zenanri,  Brittany,  Norman  iv,  B ish  I Jes. 

L s o s from  the  best  • aster  in  Mii'ican  1 Art. 

Lee  u res  in  I alim,  Kre  ch  Ger  nan  Spanish  and 
English,  bv  Un  versiiy  Professor-  and  others.  Special 
priv  te  and  conversn’ional  e-sons 

Cbapi  rnnage  to  Concert*-,  lr«  qn  -nt  vi«iis  to  Bagilicas, 
Art  Galleries.  Museums,  and  the  .splendid  rm  s ot 
Rome  a d its  environs.  Tours  10  Naples,  Florence; 
and  Venice. 

A m«>s  here  and  cf)mf  >r  s of  a cultured  and  Christian 
home,  with  the  devo  en  care  < f \ uns  speaking  o e’s 
o mi  tongue.  Pleas  mt  intercourse  with  foreign 
pupils  <»f  good  social  standing. 

Highest  r ferences  indispen-able. 

For  Prospectus  mplv  to  th  Rev.  Mo  her,  Stella 
Vise  College,  271,  Via  Nomenlana,  Rome,  Italy. 


ST.  MARY  S CONVENT, 

ENGLAND’S LAN F„ HAM PSTEAD.LONDON.  N.W 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  ol 
Gentletolk.  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M 

Trained  Teachers  ; preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public  Examinations;  organised  games;  daily  walks 
»n  the  beautiful  Heath  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks 
Stations  : Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (to  min)  , 
Swiss  Cntta^e and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min  ) 


SI.  MARY’S  ABBEY. 
VI ILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

(Jnmer  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence 
ariiinai  Bourne,  Archrishop  of  Westminster 

HOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
he  Royal  Academy  ol  Music,  and  the 
‘ioyal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
>t  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
vlother  Abbess. 
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XI  O matter  what  the  weather  is,  duty 
must  be  done — consistently,  pains- 
takingly and  thoughtmlh  . 

Every  minute  of  the  day  disease  perms 
are  awaiting:  a sign  of  weakness  in  the 
defence  put  up  by  the  system. 

Therefore  always  keep  handy  a box  of 
Evans’  Pastilles  and  take  one  or  two  when- 
ever there  is  the  slightest  danger. 


EVANS* 

PasiiUes 


The  effective  precautionary 
measure  against  the  microbes  of 
Influenza,  Catarrh,  Pneumonia, 
Diphtheria,  etc. 

You  can  always  recogmise  grenuine  Evans* 
Pastilles  by  the  “raised  bar"  on  each 
pastille — a patented  mark  which  no  other 
pastille  possesses.  Evans’  Pastilles  are 
the  best  and  are  worth  protecting:  from 
substitution. 


Puy  a tin  tn-<lay  for  your  own  use,  *|  / A 
and  send  another  to  the  "Front"  | / 


Evans’  Past  lies  are  the  best  and  are 
worth  protect  ng  from  substitution,  per  Tin. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  CHEM18T8. 


Evans,  Sons,  Lescher  & Webb.  Ltd. 

66,  HAhOVER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


The  Charm 
of  The  Pen.” 


A Perfect  Fountain  Pen 
must,  like  a good  soldier, 
always  answer  to  the  call 
of  duty.  The  moment  the 
nib  touches  tbe  paper  It 
must  write  insta  ntly. 
There  must  be  no  shaking, 
no  wetting  tbe  tip  of  the 
pen,  and  it  must  keep  on 
writing  page  after  page 
without  re  filling  The  nib 
must  travel  smoothly  over 
tbe  paper,  tbe  ink  must 
flow  evenly.  All  these,  and 
many  otber  points,  are 
found  in  perfection  in 


TL. 

LJI I°° 

Safety  Fountain. 

s '7pen 


Patented 
in 
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all 

Coanfrres 
THE  PEN  WITH  THE 
Blii  INK  CAPACITY. 


There  are  many  other 
points  in  the’  JEWEL"  that 
make  it  pre-eminently  the 
' Pen  of  Pens  ’’  for  all  styles 
of  writing  and  all  purposes, 


A FITTING  COMPANION 

is  the  super  > Stylo,  the 
• RECORDER”  price 


IO/- 


Of  a.l  1 dealers,  or  direct  from 

JEWEL  PEN  GO.,  Ltd.,D£> 


Sole  Makers  and  Patentees , 


76,  NEWGATE  ST..  LONDON,  E C 1. 
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NOTANDA 


The  bold  Canon  who  voted  against  the  nominee  of  the 
Crown  at  Worcester.  Who  is  he,  and  what  was  he  trying 
to  assert?  (p.  154). 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  Egypt.  How 
he  corrected  the  suggestion  that  Great  Britain  is  a Pro- 
testant State.  “ I can  from  my  own  experience  declare  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  Government  of  which  I am  proud 
to  call  myself  the  loyal  subject,  there  is  no  cause  to  fear  for 
the  progress  of  religion  or, for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion ” (p.  166). 

St.  Paul  and  the  Poets.  His  quotations  from  Aratus, 
Menander  and  Epimenides.  The  medieval  sequence  which 
represents  him  as  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  Virgil  at  Naples 
(p.  156). 

How  the  Louvain  University  is  rising  from  its  ashes. 
Nearly  3,000  students  on  the  roll.  The  lost  library,  and 
what  England  is  doing  to  help  (p.  153). 

Communicatio  in  sacris.  What  it  means  and  involves. 
How  the  principle  is  applied  and  ignored  in  current  Anglican 
controversy  (p.  15 1). 

Mr.  Fisher  receives  a deputation  against  the  undenomi- 
national articles  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Regulations.  The 
Catholic  case  stated  by  Canon  Driscoll  and  Mr.  E.  Eyre 
(p-  154). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


In  the  two  chief  storm-centres,  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  the 
strike  movement  was  stationary  during  the  week-end.  In 
each  case  the  Government  has  refused  to  intervene.  In 
Belfast  there  was  some  rioting,  but  the  arrest  of  three  of 
the  leaders  and  the  presence  of  a large  body  of  troops  have 
sufficed  to  re:  tore  order.  In  I.ondon,  however,  there  have 
been  grave  and  5 udden  developments.  On  Monday  morning 
the  Tube  railways  ceased  to  run  without  any  previous 
notice  to  the  public.  In  December  last  the  principle  of  an 
eight-hour  day  was  conceded  by  the  Government  for  all 
members  of  the  wages  staff  on  the  railways.  Mr.  Albert 
Stanley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  states  that  it 
had  been  agreed  that  a further  conference  should  take  place 
between  the  Railway  Execu'  ive  Committee  and  the  men’s 
Unions  next  week.  “ In  the  meanwhile,  existing  condi- 
tions of  service,  apart  from  the  eight- hour  day,  were  to 
remain  unaltered.  Notwithstanding  this  agreement  with  the 


responsible  unions,  certain  employees  on  the  Underground 
and  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railways  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  strike  and  to  demand  that  the 
time  allowed  for  meals  shall  now  be  included  in  the  eight- 
hour  day.  If  this  demand  was  acceded  to  it  would  mean 
that  these  men  would  work  only  seven  or  seven  and  a-half 
hours  per  day,  and  if  this  arrangement  was  extended  to 
other  railways  it  would  reduce  the  working  day  in  some 
cases  to  as  low  as  six  and  a-half  hours.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
what  is  now  demanded  by  the  small  section  of  men  who 
are  on  strike  is  contrary  to  what  has  been  agreed  with  the 
unions,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  sectional 
disturbance,  which  so  seriously  interferes  with  the  travelling 
public,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no  possible  justification, 
should  have  occurred."  Not  the  less,  hundreds  of  thousand 
of  workers  have  had  to  tramp  on  foot  to  their  places  of 
business  because  a section  of  the  men  employed  on  the  Tube 
and  District  railways  could  not  wait  a week,  and  have  struck 
in  defiance  of  the  arrangements  entered  into  by  their  own 
leaders.  The  railway  clerks  threaten  to  strike  and  thus 
paralyse  all  the  railways  of  the  country  unless  their  union  — 
which  includes  stationmasters  —is  recognized.  Finally, 
the  Electrical  Trades  Union  on  Monday  night  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — " This  mass  meeting  of  the  London 
district  of  the  Electrical  Trades  Union  demands  that  the 
Government  at  once  intervene  in  the  labour  disputes  on  the 
Clyde,  and  at  Belfast,  London,  and  elsewhere,  with  a view 
to  introducing  legislation  making  operative  a national 
40-hour  week,  with  the  object  of  absorbing  all  the  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country.  In  the  event  of  the  Government 
deciding  not  to  intervene,  we,  the  London  members  of  the 
Electrical  Trades  Union  will  cease  work  on  Thursday 
night,  February  6,  at  six  p.m."  If  this  threat  is  carried 
out,  the  whole  of  London  will  be  left  in  darkness.  Here  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a direct  attempt  to  supersede  the 
House  of  Commons  and  to  give  to  the  Trade  Unions  instead 
the  right  to  initiate  legislation.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
is  fresh  from  the  polls  and  is  not  likely  to  abdicate  its 
authority. 


Up  to  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  little  sign  of  any 
improvement  in  the  industrial  situation,  but  London  rather 
than  Glasgow  or  Belfast  had  become  the  centre  of  the  strife . 
The  threat  of  the  electrical  trade  union  to  plunge  London 
into  darkness  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Government  to 
issue  an  Order  in  Council,  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Acts,  by  which  anyone  connected  with  the  public  supply 
of  electricity  who  strikes,  or  any  person  who  incites  to 
strike  will  be  liable  to  £ico  fine  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  or  both.  The  claim  of  the  electrical  trade  union  is 
that  Parliament  should  at  once  pass  legislation  to  establish 
a forty- hour  week,  as  demanded  by  the  strikers  in  Glasgow. 
The  Government  has  now  fairly  met  the  challenge,  and  has 
announced  its  intention  of  taking  over  all  the  power 
stations  if  necessary.  Happily,  also,  the  responsible 
labour  leaders  are  at  last  taking  steps  to  assert  their  flouted 
authority.  Thus  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  has  taken  the  decisive  step  of 
“ suspending  ” their  district  officials  on  the  Clyde,  in 
Belfast,  and  in  London  for  their  action  in  countenancing 
strikes  in  violation  of  the  societies’  rules.  The  Labour 
Party  Executive  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  are  to  meet  shortly,  and  are  likely 
to  draft  a manifesto  condemning  unauthorised  strikes  and 
upholding  the  authority  of  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  unions. 

The  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  colonies  wrested  from 
Germany.  Last  week  we  announced  that  it  had  been 
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determined  to  adopt  the  mandatory  principle  for  their 
government  and  administration  for  those  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  Africa.  Since  then,  an  official  statement  confirmed 
this  and  added  that  satisfactory  provisional  arrangements 
had  been  arrived  at  about  the  colonies  in  question,  and  the 
occupied  territory  in  Turkey-in- Asia.  The  representatives 
of  the  British  Dominions  and  of  Japan  were  heard  by  the 
Conference,  and,  according  to  the  Temps,  demanded  that 
they  should  be  the  mandatories  of  the  colonies  adjacent 
to  them  ; whilst  the  LAberte  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  said  to  have  proposed  that  the  League  of  Nations 
mandate  should  be  conferred  upon  Great  Britain  only  in 
the  case  of  German  East  Africa,  which  she  claimed  ; but 
that  the  Dominions  should  receive  whatever  share  fell  to 
them  in  full  sovereignty.  President  Wilson  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  agree  to  a compromise  of  this  kind,  but  he  agreed 
that  the  mandate  should  be  a very  wide  one,  and  that  the 
State  to  receive  it  should  be  just  those  adjacent  Powers 
who  had  given  proof  of  their  ability  in  colonial  adminis- 
tration. Japan’s  claim  was  for  the  Caroline  and  Marshall 
Islands,  and  another  report  stated  that  France  claimed  the 
Cameroons  and  Togoland  in  full  sovereignty.  The  two 
words  “ provisional  ” and  “ adjacent,”  which  keep  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  wide  and  safeguard  British  interests, 
are  said  to  have  obtained  insertion  largely  owing  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  British  Dominion  representatives.  Belgium 
also  presented  her  views  in  regard  to  the  Congo. 


Another  question  which  has  also  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  is  the  case  of  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 
On  behalf  of  the  former  it  was  stated  that  her  immediate 
needs  were  munitions  and  materials  rather  than  men  ; and 
a claim  was  put  forward  for  the  territory  which  had  been 
hers  before  the  partitions  of  1772  and  1793,  and  for  free 
access  to  the  sea  by  Danzic.  An  inter-Allied  Commission 
is  about  to  proceed  to  Poland  ; and  M.  Noulens  arid  General 
Botha  reported  the  conclusions  reached  by  them,  after 
hearing  the  representatives  of  Poland  and  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  about  the  provisional  exploitation  of 
Teschen,  the  industrial  district  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia 
and  Silesia.  Thereafter,  the  Council  decided  to  send 
delegates  to  Teschen  to  assure  its  peaceful  exploitation 
pending  a territorial  settlement.  After  hearing  the 
Czecho-Slovak  delegate  concerning  the  disputed  territory 
on  the  frontier  of  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  district  should  be  constituted  as  a neutral  zone.  A 
provisional  agreement  between  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
the  Poles  in  regard  to  the  Teschen  district  was  approved. 
The  difficulty  here  concerned  the  mining  district  of  Ostrawa- 
Karwin  and  the  railway  from  Oderberg  to  Teschen  and 
Jablungkau,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Czechs. 
The  Conference  stated  that  it  could  not  allow  the  seizure 
of  land  as  a pawn,  that  a Commission  of  Control  must  be 
sent  to  the  district,  and  carefully  noted  the  promise  of  the 
Czechs  to  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  Poles  all  their 
available  resources  in  war  material,  and  will  grant  to  them 
every  facility  for  the  transit  of  arms  and  ammunition. 


President  Wilson  paid  a visit  on  Monday  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  was  welcomed  in  an  eloquent 
speech  by  the  President,  M.  Deschanel.  In  response  Mr. 
Wilson  acknowledged  the  unusual  and  distinguished 
honour  thus  paid  to  him,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  spirit  of 
comradeship  and  sympathy  which  seemed  to  increase  every 
day  of  his  sojourn  in  France,  and  to  make  clear  to  him  the 
meaning  of  history.  It  was  France  that  had  helped  the 
infant  Republic  of  America  to  get  to  its  feet,  and  now 
America  had  returned  that  help  by  assisting  to  save  France 
and  French  civilisation  when  France  was  standing  at  the 
frontier  of  freedom.  “ We  see  now  how  these  apparently 
diverging  lines  of  history  are  coming  together.  The  nations 
which  once  stood  in  battle  array  against  one  another  are  now 
shoulder  to  shoulder  facing  a common  enemy.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  we  saw  that,  and  in  the  last  four  years 
something  has  happened  that  is  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  It  is  nothing  less  than  this,  that  bodies  of  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
come  to  realise  their  comradeship  in  freedom.”  The  free 
peoples  of  the  world  had  come  to  France’s  assistance,  and  to 
make  her  feel  that  never  again  would  hers  be  a lonely  peril. 
And  hence  it  was  that  France  saw  that  the  League  of 
Nations  was  not' only  her  own  need  but  the  need  of  mankind. 
“ A little  abatement  of-  independence  of  action  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  constant  dread  of  another  catastrophe.” 


Part  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  before  the  former’s  resigna- 


tion of  the  Premiership  in  December,  1916,  has  been, 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  thence  reproduced 
in  the  daily  papers.  It  begins  on  December  x with  a 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  setting  forth  his 
views  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  War  Committee.  To 
this  Mr.  Asquith  replied,  insisting  that  the  Prime  Minister 
must  be  Chairman,  and  three  days  later  he  called  attention 
to  a leading  article  in  the  Times  and  said  that  unless  the 
impression  that  he  was  being  relegated  to  the  position  of  an 
irresponsible  spectator  of  the  war,  he  could  not  possibly  go 
on.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied  that  he  could  not  influence 
Lord  Northcliffe,  who  wanted  a smash,  and  that  he  and 
Lord  Derby  attached  great  importance  to  Mr.  Asquith’s 
retaining  his  position  effectively.  Mr.  Asquith  held  to  his 
guns  and  on  December  5 Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he 
was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  Government’s  way  of 
conducting  the  war  and  its  delay,  hesitation  and  lack  of 
forethought  and  vision.  Unity  without  action  in  war 
was  nothing  but  futile  carnage  and  he  therefore  resigned. 
The  correspondence  must  not  be  published.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  replied  that  he  could  not  announce  his  resignation 
without  giving  the  reasons,  and.  asked  if  he  could  not 
publish  the  correspondence,  could  he  explain  the  matter  in 
some  other  form.  The  last  letter,  dated  December  5,  was 
from  Mr.  Asquith,  who  said  that  the  fact  that  he  had 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King  might  make  a difference 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


The  triumph  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States  is 
complete.  The  Constitution  has  been  amended  and 
the  ban  upon  the  liquor  traffic  is  part  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Republic.  Out  of  48  States  44  have  already 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  total  prohibition  and 
four  States  have  still  to  vote.  However  these  four  States 
may  vote  the  great  issue  is  already  decided.  Now  New 
Zealand  has  its  chance.  On  April  10th  next  a plebiscite 
of  the  whole  country  including  the  Expeditionary  Force 
now  out  of  the  country  will  be  taken.  Two  alternative 
proposals  are  to  be  submitted,  namely  : (1)  That  national 

prohibition  with  compensation  shall  come  into  force 
throughout  New  Zealand  ; and  (2)  That  licences  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  continue  to  be  granted. 
The  result  is  to  be  determined  by  a majority  of  the  total 
number  of  valid  votes  recorded.  If  the  result  is  in  favour 
of  national  prohibition  with  compensation,  the  termination 
wall  come  into  force  on  June  30th  1919.  On  that  date 
all  licences  of  any  description  then  in  force  in  New  Zealand 
will  lapse  and  cannot  be  renewed.  It  will  be  unlawful 
to  import  into  New  Zealand  or  to  manufacture  or  sell 
intoxicating  liquor  of  any  description  except  for  medicinal, 
scientific,  sacramental  or  industrial  purposes.  Persons 
suffering  financial  loss  by  termination  of  the  trade  in 
intoxicating  liquor  are  entitled  to  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  defined  in  the  Act.  Section  2 fixes 
the  aggregate  limit  of  compensation  at  ^4, 500, 000. 


The  following  persons  and  no  others  are 'entitled  to  claim 
compensation,  namely:— (1)  Brewers,  (2)  owners,  lessees 
and  sub  lessees  of  hotel  premises,  (3)  owners  of  furniture  in 
hotel  premises,  (4)  licensees  of  hotel  premises,  (5)  holders 
of  wholesale  licences,  (6)  chartered  clubs,  (7)  winemakers, 
(8)  maltsters  and  owners  of  hop  kilns,  (9)  owners  of  vine- 
yards, (xo)  owners  of  hopgardens,  (11)  brewers’  servants, 
hotel  servants  and  maltsters'  servants. 


Claims  for  compensation  are  to  be  determined  by 
specially  constituted  compensation  courts.  If  the  result 
is  in  favour  of  national  continuance  the  trade  in  alcoholic 
liquors  will  continue,  but  at  the  next  ordinary  licensing 
poll  there  wall  be  submitted  three  proposals  for  decision 
by  bare  majority  namely  : — (1)  National  continuance  ; 
(2)  national  prohibition  without  compensation  ; {3)  State 
purchase  and  control.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the 
will  of  the  people  seems  open  to  some  objection  and  likely 
to  lead  to  confusion.  Those  Xvho  want  to  have  Prohibition 
on  the  American  plan  —that  is,  without  compensation  to 
any  vested  interest  —will  apparently  be  obliged  in  the 
first  instance  to  vote  in  favour  of  a continuation  of  the 
present  system  of  licences.  It  is  only  when  Prohibition 
with  compensation  has  been  defeated  that  the  more 
thorough- going  proposal  for  Prohibition  without  com- 
pensation will  be  submitted  to  the  people.  It  would 
surely  have  been  better  to  vote  first  upon  the  more  extreme 
measure  and  then  if  that  were  turned  down  upon  the 
moderate  proposal— the  extinction  of  licences  with  com- 
pensation. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

» 

HAVING  IT  BOTH  WAYS. 

T s it  right  to  give  sacraments,  particularly  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  to  people  who  are  not  in  communion 
with  your  Church?  Is  it  right,  in  any  way,  to  com- 
municate in  sacris  with  such  people?  May  one  take  part 
in  their  services,  lend  them  churches  for  their  worship, 
recognize  or  encourage  their  religious  proceedings? 
As  a matter  of  fact,  these  cases  are  not  quite  on  the  same 
footing.  To  lend  your  church  to  people,  that  they  may 
use  it  for  their  service,  is  not  communicatio  in  sacris, 
unless  you  also  join  in  the  service  yourself ; it  may  be 
desecration  of  the  church.  However,  all  such  proceed- 
ings are  forbidden  to  Catholics,  as  we  know.  The 
extreme  case  is  that  of  giving  or  receiving  a sacrament 
in  union  with  people  who  are  not  members  of  .the 
Catholic  Church.  That  is  an  act  of  schism.  Other 
similar,  though.less  flagrant,  concessions  to  schismatical 
sects  are  also  forbidden,  as  being  on  the  border  line, 
for  reason  of  scandal,  as  involving  at  least  that  fauor 
haereseos  against  which  we  have  laws  and  censures. 
The  question  has  occurred  many  times  of  late.  In  the 
general  wave  of  religious  feeling  caused  by  the  war, 
joint  services  of  various  denominations  have  been  orga- 
nised in  many  towns.  To  these  the  Catholic  priest  is 
always  invited  ; the  good  people  who  send  the  invitation 
are  often  hurt  that  he  will  not  take  part  with  them. 
To  such  people  we  can  only  explain  that,  without  any 
idea  of  condemning  their  pious  zeal,  without  any  feel- 
ing of  contempt  for  their  prayers,  without  any  doubt 
that  such  prayers  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  nevertheless 
we  must  refuse  to  join  with  them,  because  the  principles 
of  our  religion  do  not  allow  that  we  should.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  by  such  an  answer  we  shall  often  seem 
intolerant  to  good  Protestants  who  do  not  understand 
our  reasons ; however,  the  situation,  in  our  case,  is 
plain  ; no  one  who  understands  our  principles  will  expect 
us  to  act  otherwise. 

In  the  case  of  other  religious  denominations  the  issue 
is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Indeed,  these  joint  meetings 
for  prayer,  even  for  Communion,  have  become  exceed- 
ingly common  of  late.  From  the  point  of  view  of  these 
people,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
common.  Those  who  meet  in  this  way  do  not  believe 
in  a visibly  united  Church  ; they  have  various  views  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  Church  of  Christ,  agreeing 
generally  that  it  consists  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
(a  phrase  as  vague  as  most  of  their  theology'),  with  or 
without  baptism.  At  any  rate,  none  of  them  think  their 
own  sect  to  be  the  whole  and  only  Church  of  Christ.  So 
why  should  they  not,  at  least  in  times  of  great  stress, 
agree  to  ignore,  while  reserving,  their  differences,  and 
join  in  approaching  the  Throne  of  Grace  with  prayer 
for  a common  calamity?  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  little 
account  they  themselves  make  of  their  separate  organi- 
zations, it  is  surprising  that  they  do  not  agree  to 
join  for  worship  once  and  for  all,  keeping  their  minor 
differences  as  schools  of  thought,  that  need  not  prevent 
common  prayer  and  Communion.  If  they  could  take 
this  step,  there  would  be  at  least  an  enormous  economic 
advantage.  What  a waste  of  energy  and  money  all 
these  separate  buildings  and  clergies  represent. 

In  these  joint  prayer-meetings  with  other  Protes- 
tants, Anglican  clergymen,  Low  Church  and  Broad 
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Church  Anglicans,  willingly  take  their  part ; they  even 
join  with  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Communion  services, 
and  Bishops  of  these  parties  approve.  Then  we  read 
indignant  protests  in  the  High  Church  papers. 

But,  first  of  all,  the  indignation  of  the  High  Church- 
man comes  too  late ; his  affected  surprise  that  such 
things  can  be  is  ridiculous.  Ever  since  she  was  founded 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Church  of  England  has 
done  what  the  Broad  Churchmen  are  doing  now.  Com- 
munion with  other  Protestant  Churches  has  been 
admitted  and  practised  without  protest  over  and  over 
again.  Before  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  situation,  as 
it  was  conceived  by  practically  the  whole  Anglican 
body,  was  simple  and  intelligible.  In  those  days, 
Popery  was  out  of  the  question.  If  we  were  a branch 
of  Christ’s  Church  at  all,  we  were  a grievously  fallen 
branch.  To  Newman,  in  his  early  days,  we  were  a “ lost 
Church”;*  the  most  charity  required  was  that  they 
should  speak  gently  of  their  sister’s  fall,  and  they  did 
not  always  do  that,  by  any  means.  But  the  case  was 
different  when  members  of  the  Church  of  England  met 
fellow-children  of  the  Reformation  from  across  the  seas. 
A good  Protestant  was  then  a good  Protestant,  whether 
in  England,  France  or  Germany.  There  were  dif- 
ferences of  system  and  government,  of  course ; and  of 
course,  the  Anglican  thought  his  system  the  best. 
When  the  Anglo-Lutheran  Jerusalem  bishopric  was 
started  in  1841  (itself  a conspicuous  case  of  inter- 
communion between  Anglicans  and  other  Protestants), 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  explained,  as  one  of 
its  advantages,  that  it  would  help  to  bring  about  entire 
agreement  of  ‘‘discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine  between 
our  own  Church  and  the  less  perfectly  constituted  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe.”  But  these  little 
details  did  not  disturb  the  essential  agreement  of  all 
who  had  found  the  pure  Gospel,  by  repudiating  the 
Pope.  Perhaps  the  clearest  way  of  understanding  the 
attitude  of  Anglicans  sixty  years  ago  towards  other 
Protestants  is  to  say  that  it  was  exactly  that  of  the 
modern  Ritualist  towards  Rome  and  the  Eastern 
Churches.  The  result  of  this  attitude  was  that,  in  those 
days,  Communion  with  foreign  Protestants  was  prac- 
tised, as  a matter  of  course.  The  English  Noncon- 
formist met  with  a different  reception,  only  because  his 
sect  stood  for  direct  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Theologically,  if  you  give  Communion  to  a 
Huguenot,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  do  so 
to  an  Independent.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  where 
there  was  no  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England, 
relations  between  the  two  established  Churches  were 
most  friendly ; joint  Communion  was  common  and  the 
Anglican  in  England  generally  described  the  Scotch 
Episcopalians  as  merely  a foreign  body,  for  the  con- 
venience of  English  travellers  (not  quite  the  view  the 
Episcopalians  took  themselves). 

Examples  of  Communion  with  other  Protestants  are 
so  common  that  it  is  amazing  that  the  new  High  Church- 
man can  pretend  to  ignore  them.  No  Anglican  would 
have  dreamed  of  giving  Communion  to  King  James  II  ; 
he  was  a Popisher,  outside  the  pale.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  willingness  of  Anglicans  to  practise  inter- 
communion with  us  is  difficult  to  gauge,  because  the 
way  is  so  completely  blocked  from  our  side.  Yet  we 
may  safely  say  that,  if  ever  James  II  had  received 
Communion  from  an  Anglican  clergyman,  everyone  at 
the  time  would  have  seen  in  this  a proof  that  he  had 
left  his  Church  and  had  accepted  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  There  was  no  question  of  a Catholic 


* “ The  cruel  Church  ” in  Lyra  apostolica. 
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practising  intercommunion  with  an  Anglican,  while 
remaining  what  he  had  been  before.  But  when 
William  III  came  over,  to  heal  a nation’s  grievance, 
he  practised  intercommunion  with  Anglicans,  as 
matter  of  course,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  all  con- 
cerned. There  was  no  question  of  his  being  converted 
to  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  not  confirmed,  nor 
was  he  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed ; no  one 
worried  about  that.  He  was  a Dutch  Calvinist,  there- 
fore a Protestant ; that  was  all  anyone  required.  So, 
at  his  coronation,  the  Archbishop  gave  him  Com- 
munion, no  process  of  conversion  having  been  asked 
or  expected.  When  he  was  in  Holland,  he  was  in  com- 
munion with  the  Protestant  Church  of  that  country; 
in  England  he  was  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England.  Of  which  Church  was  he  a member?  No 
one  asked,  he  belonged  to  both ; in  those  days,  they 
were  the  same  thing,  and  the  whole  body  of  Anglicans 
accepted  this  as  a matter. of  course.  Just  so,  again, 
in  the  case  of  the  Georges.  They  were  German 
Lutherans  ; they  were  not  received  into  the  Church  of 
England  ; they  never  left  their  Lutheran  Church.  Yet 
in  England  they  were  given  Communion  by  Anglican 
Bishops  as  readily  as  by  Lutheran  pastors  in  Hanover. 
In  those  days,  when  the  country  howled  against  the 
Pope  and  the  Pretender,  a Protestant  was  a Protes- 
tant; and  that  was  all  that  anyone  wanted.  What  was 
required  was  a Protestant  King.  They  got  him  in  the 
series  of  vile  Germans  who  usurped  the  throne  of  King 
James  III,  and  everyone  was  satisfied,  except  the 
Jacobites.  No  one  bothered  as  to  whether  he  was 
Church  of  England  or  some  other  kind  of  Protestant — 
it  was  all  the  same. 

The  tradition  of  intercommunion  with  foreign  Pro- 
testants went  on  till  the  new  ideas  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment broke  it,  as  far  as  one  party  is  concerned.  The 
writer  knows  very  well  the  case  of  two  English  ladies 
who  lived  for  a time  in  Wurttemberg  about  i860.  Their 
father  was  a prominent  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  With  his  full  approval,  while  they  were  in 
Germany  they  made  their  Communion  regularly  at 
Evangelical  altars;  when  they  came  home  they  did  so 
in  their  father’s  church.  At  that  time  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  "there  was  even  any- 
thing to  explain  about  this.  The  same  tradition  goes 
on  still  among  the  Low  and  Broad  Church  people. 
Bishop  Percival  of  Hereford  held  a joint  Com- 
munion service  with  Protestant  Dissenters  that  made 
some  noise  at  the  time — the  High  Church  papers  began 
then  to  protest  against  it,  as  if  it  were  an  unheard-of 
outrage.  An  amusing  example  of  the  way  in  which 
High  Churchmen  succeed  in  pretending  to  themselves 
that  unpleasant  things  did  not  happen  is  that,  when 
this  joint  service  (at  that  time  discussed  in  every  daily 
paper)  was  mentioned  in  The  Tablet,  the  writer 
received  a furious  letter  from  an  Anglican,  flatly  giving 
him  the  lie.  “ Of  course,”  said  this  angry  correspon- 
dent, “ such  a thing  never  happened,  never  could 
happen.”  Then  came  Kikuyu.  The  uproar  caused 
thereby  was  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
a century  ago  there  would  have  been  no  uproar  at  all. 
Two  Anglican  Bishops  said,  plainly  enough,  that  they 
would  find  it  impossible  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
England  unless  this  act  of  schism  were  repudiated. 
It  was  not  repudiated.  When,  at  last,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  spoke,  he  gave  a decision  which  for 
careful  hedging  must  be  almost  unique.  He  quoted 
other  cases  of  the  same  thing  that  l ad  happened  before, 
praised  the  piety  of  all  concerned,  and  then,  as  a sop 
to  the  other  side,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  do  it  again,  ran  til  the  “ central 


authority  ” had  decided  the  matter,  because  it  might 
be  misunderstood.  The  threatening  Bishops  have  jtot 
left  the  Church  of  England. 

Since  the  war  such  joint  services  for  prayer,  and  for 
Communion,  have  increased  rapidly.  It  has  become 
quite  the  usual  thing  to  see  the  report  of  one;  and 
then,  once  more,  the  angry  protest  of  a High  Church 
paper  against  such  uncatholic  practices.  The  High 
Churchmen  have  apparently  still  to  learn  that  they  are 
not  the  whole  Church  of  England,  that  the  other  parties 
have  an  equal  right  to  act  on  their  principles.  There 
are  Bishops  among  those  who  approve  of  what  the 
High  Churchmen  call  grievous  schism.  “ The  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  advocates  united  Communions.  May  we 
take  the  freedom  of  referring  his  lordship  to  St. 
Ignatius?  ” That  is  from  the  Church  Times  of 
January  24,  quite  in  its  old  style,  when  to  scold  the 
Bishops  of  its  communion  was  its  chief  occupation. 
From  the  same  paper  we  learn  that,  whereas  thirty- 
three  clergymen  signed  a protest  against  a united 
service  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  in  signed  the  counter- 
memorial. But,  we  are  told,  forty  more  then  joined 
the  first  protest.  Anyhow,  opinions  seem  very  divided 
(imagine  a Catholic  Church  in  which  opinions  for  and 
against  an  act  of  flagrant  schism  are  divided,  with  a 
big  balance  in  favour  of  it). 

The  stick  used  by  the  High  Churchman  is  that  rubric 
at  the  end  of  the  Anglican  Confirmation  service,  that 
none  shall  be  admitted  to  the  holy  Communion  until 
such  time  as  he  be  confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous 
to  be  confirmed.  It  is  an  uncandid  device.  For  what 
concerns  those  who  appeal  to  it  is  not  zeal  for  Con- 
firmation before  Communion;  indeed,  many  of  them, 
copying  our  ideas  as  usual,  now  say  that  there  is  no 
inherent  connection  between  the  two  sacraments.  Only 
this  rubric  provides  a reason  for  shutting  out  the  Dis- 
senter.. For  this  reason  it  is  welcome,  and  is  now 
quoted  so  freely.  Nor  is  its  meaning  by  any  means 
clear  or  admitted.  The  Low  Churchmen  have  a great 
deal  to  say  as  to  its  interpretation,  f And  how  little 
account  the  Ritualist  makes  of  Low  Church  rubrics, 
which  have  exactly  the  same  force  of  law. 

Anyhow,  people  had  better  make  up  their  minds 
definitely  on  the  question  we  have  put  at  the  head  of 
this  article  : Is  it  lawful  to  allow  communicatio  in 
sacris  with  members  of  a religious  body  not  in  com- 
munion with  your  own?  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

But  the  High  Anglican  wants  to  have  it  both  ways. 
When  a case  occurs  which  favours  his  own  views,  he 
rejoices  and  quotes  it  triumphantly  as  a refreshing  sigm 
of  religious  tolerance.  When  a case  occurs  which  com- 
promises his  particular  theories,  he  denounces  it 
furiously.  Of  late,  no  doubt  as  part  of  the  general 
weakening  of  principle,  outside  the  Catholic  Church, 
caused  by  the  emotions  and  alliances  of  the  war,  there 
have  been  a good  many  cases  of  Orthodox  clergy,  even 
Bishops,  taking  part  in  services  of  other  Churches. 
To  do  them  justice,  we  have  net  yet  heard  of  any 
reputable  Orthodox  Christian  receiving  Communion 
from  a clergyman  of  another  Church,  nor  of  his  giving 
it  to  a man  in  schism  with  his  own.  But,  short  of  that, 
they  go  a long  way.  They  assist  at  Anglican  services, 
are  received  with  hymns  by  Anglican  choirs  at  the 
doors,  give  their  blessing  to  Anglican  congregations. 
All  this  is  chronicled  with  delight  by  the  High  Church 
papers.  Thus  the  Church  Times  of  January  24  tells 
us  that  at  Omsk,  in  Siberia,  the  Russian  church  has 
been  lent  for  the  use  of  Anglican  services,  with  the 


t E.g.  Dr.  Gvvatkin  : “ The  Confirmation  Rubric  : Whom  does 
it  bind?  ” (Kikuyu  Tracts  : Longmans,  1914-) 
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consent  of  the  Russian  Bishop.  “ Similar  permission 
in  other  places  in  Siberia  has  hitherto  been  withheld, 
and  the  sanction  now  granted  is  a refreshing  sign  of 
religious  tolerance  and  of  friendliness  towards  the 
British  command.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Orthodox 
for  some  time  have  allowed  Anglicans  to  use  the 
chapel  of  Abraham  at  the  Anastasis;  though,  with  pre- 
caution that  must  be  painful  to  their  friends,  they  do 
not  let  them  use  the  Orthodox  altar.  Now  we  need  not 
discuss  the  correctness  of  these  concessions  from  the 
Orthodox  point  of  view.  What  their  Bishops  choose 
to  allow  is  their  business.  Very  likely  an  Orthodox 
Christian  of  the  liberal  school  would  say  that  all  this 
shows  a welcome  breaking  down  of  effete  barriers,  a 
step  towards  the  ultimate  reunion  of  Christendom.  He 
has  a right  to  his  opinion.  But  vhat  we  would  point 
out  is  that  this  kind  of  thing  represents  exactly  the 
same  tendency  as  that  of  the  liberal  Anglican  who 
holds  joint  services  with  Dissenters.  It  does  not  yet 
go  quite  SO'  far,  because  it  does  not  involve  joint  Com- 
munion. Yet,  since  the  High  Churchman  is  so  pleased 
at  a small  concession  to  his  Church,  how  much  more, 
obviously,  would  he  rejoice  if  he  could  report  that  an 
Orthodox  priest  had  actually  given  Communion  to 
Anglicans.  But,  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view,  the 
Anglicans  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  them 
as,  from  the  High  Church  point  of  view,  Dissenters 
do  to  the  Church  of  England.  Orthodox  and  Anglicans 
are  not  in  communion  with  one  another.  No  Orthodox 
authority  has  ever  recognized  the  Church  of  England 
as  a sister  branch  of  the  true  Church.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  committed  to  the  view  that  there  is  only  one 
visibly  united  Church,  and  that  it  is  their  own  com- 
munion. Anyone  outside  this  communion  is  a schis- 
matic and  no  member  of  Christ’s  Church.  In  spite  of 
this,  there  are  liberal  people  among  them  who  think 
the  time  has  come  to  ignore  such  barriers,  and  to  show 
a wider,  more  generous  feeling  towards  other  Chris- 
tians. They  may  think  so ; but  then  why  should  not 
the  liberal  Anglican  have  the  same  right  to  apply  the 
same  reasoning  towards  Protestant  Dissenters?  You 
really  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You  cannot  welcome 
compromise  among  the  Orthodox  because  it  favours 
you,  and  yet  denounce  the  same  compromise  in  your 
own  body  when  it  favours  someone  else.  Yet  the  very 
same  number  of  the  Church  Times  which  glories  in 
what  happened  at  Omsk,  a few  lines  further  on  is 
indignant  at  a joint  Communion  service  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  quotes  the  rubric  about  Confirmation,  to 
prove  that  the  Vicar  of  that  place  did  wrong.  Of 
course,  the  difference  is  that,  on  High  Anglican  lines, 
they  and  the  Orthodox  are  all  Catholics  ; Dissenters  are 
not.  But  this  is  only  their  particular  theory,  that  no 
one  else  shares,  certainly  not  the  Orthodox.  Nor  is  it 
the  view  of  the  Church  of  England  as  such.  The  Broad 
Churchman  has  exactly  the  same  right  to  suppose,  and 
act  on,  his  theory  of  the  Church.  He  has  more  right, 
because  he  does  not  violate  any  real  principle  of 
his  Church ; whereas  the  Orthodox  by  recognizing 
Anglicans  do. 

This  number  of  the  Church  Times  contains  many 
good  things.  In  another  place  it  tells  us  that  “ the 
communions  founded  by  Luther  and  Calvin  were 
never  Churches,  unless  man  by  voluntary  associations 
can  make  a Church.  ” Not  at  all  the  view  of  the  former 
generation  of  Anglicans.  However,  Catholics  will 
agree.  But  then,  if  the  groups  formed  by  Luther  and 
Calvin,  in  a Reformation  which  involved  schism  with 
the  old  Church,  are  no  Churches,  neither  is  the  group 
formed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  same  Reformation 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  same  schism. 


LOUVAIN  UNIVERSITY 
RESUSCITATED 


(From  a University  Correspondent.) 


Louvain,  January  26,  1919. 

To  reorganize  a University  devastated  and  burnt, 
rusty  through  four  years  of  inaction,  many  of 
whose  buildings  had  been  occupied  by  the  army  during 
those  four  years,  whose  professional  staff  had  been 
dispersed — all  this  has  been  a terribly  heavy  task.  The 
Vice-Rector  was  called  away  a few  months  since  and 
made  Dean  of  the  city  ; the  University  Librarian,  whose 
presence  was  so  necessary  here,  is  in  South  America ; 
the  Treasurer,  who  was  in  Malines,  was  unable  to 
exercise  his  functions  here.  Hence  the  whole  burden 
fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Rector  Magnificus.  Then 
came  young  men  in  their  numbers  to  obtain  information 
or  to  seek  lodgings.  The  members  of  the  University 
are  returning  one  by  one.  It  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
rapidly  the  places  of  those  who  had  died. 

The  lectures  were  resumed  last  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 21.  We  had  to  be  content  with  the  ordinary 
ceremonial ; in  the  state  of  upset  in  which  we  were, 
we  could  not  think  of  inviting  any  distinguished  guests, 
not  even  our  own  Cardinal.  Since  that  date,  University 
life  has  resumed  its  usual  course ; in  a few  days  every- 
thing will  be  in  order.  But  the  loss  of  our  library  and 
of  our  administrative  offices  in  the  Halles,  and  the 
absence  for  several  months  yet  to  come  of  some  of  our 
professors,  are  causing  us  great  embarrassment. 
However,  the  enrolment  of  students  goes  on  with  regu- 
larity. I imagine  we  shall  reach  very  nearly  our  figures 
of  1914,  viz.,  3,000  students.  Of  course  there  will  be 
very  many  first  year  students  in  the  various  faculties, 
and  the  later  years  will  be  much  thinner.  A great 
number  of  our  1914  men  will,  I fear,  change  to  other 
Universities,  especially  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of 
travelling,  still  very  acute  in  Belgium. 

As  to  our  losses  by  death.  As  is  well  known, 
Professors  Ponthiere  and  L^nertz  (the  latter  director 
of  graphic  works  in  the  Special  Schools)  were  shot 
by  the  Germans  in  August,  1914.  Professors  Van 
Gehuchten  (in  Cambridge)  and  P.  Henry  both  died  on 
the  hospitable  soil  of  England  ; Prof.  Dr.  Verriest,  sen., 
and  M.  Suttor  (professor  in  the  Preparatory  Institute) 
died  in  France.  Those  who  passed  away  in  their 
native  land  during  the  war  were  : M.  H.  De  Jongh, 
Professor  of  Moral  Theology,  and  Prof.  Masoin,  in 
April,  1915;  Chanoine  Bossu,  in  October,  1916;  Prof. 
V.  Brants,*  March  28,  1917;  Prof.  Colinet,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1917;  Chanoine  Meunier,  February  19,  1918. 
Our  ex-Professor,  Chanoine  Dupont,  died  in  Holland 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  1917.  I think  I have  not 
forgotten  any.  May  their  souls  rest  in  peace  J 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  something  of  the  enterprise 
of  the  John  Rylands’  Library,  Manchester,  in  favour 
of  the  reconstruction  of  our  Library.  A few  echoes 
only  of  it  had  reached  us  through  the  meshes  of  the 
steel  net  which  has  shut  us  in  for  the  last  four  years. 
Belgium,  and  Louvain  in  particular,  will  owe  a big  debt 
6f  gratitude  to  England.  Our  own  gratitude  in  par- 
ticular will  go  out  to  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  reconstruction  of  our  poor  Library. 


Of  .whom  Cardinal  Mercier  lately  wrote  : — “ II  est  mort  en 
saint  k canoniser.” 
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NOTES 

The  Church  Times  is  unhappy  because  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  selecting  Bishops  for  the  Establishment, 
seems  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  High  Church  clergy. 
Says  our  contemporary  : — ‘ ‘ To-day  the  erection  of  each 
new  see  weights  the  scales  still  more  heavily  against  the 
Catholic  side.  Under  existing  conditions,  High  Church- 
men are  debarred  from  the  episcopate;  the  Crown — or 
to  be  more  accurate,  those  who  have  the  ear  of  a 
Dissenting  Prime  Minister — nominates  to  each  see  as 
it  becomes  vacant  or  is  constituted  either  a Latitudi- 
narian  or  a Broad  Evangelical.  The  appointments  to 
Peterborough,  Hereford  and  Worcester  are  typical.  In 
two  of  these  dioceses  the  nominee  of  the  Crown  would 
certainly  not  have  been  nominated  or  elected  by  the 
diocese  acting  freely.  Perhaps  something  may  be 
hoped  from  the  action  of  deans  and  chapters,  for  even 
they  are  beginning  to  wax  bold.  At  Hereford  a very 
respectable  minority  opposed  the  nominee  of  the  Crown, 
and  many  declined  to  vote ; the  minority  of  those  voting 
would  have  been  larger  if  it  had  not  been  represented  to 
the  Chapter  that  the  election  was  the  merest  formality. 
At  Worcester  the  Chapter  acted  with  refreshing  inde- 
pendence, and  a very  proper  assertion  of  its  rights. 
With  a little  more  courage  we  might  regain  our 
freedom.  ’ ’ 

We  turn  with  curiosity  to  see  exactly  what  happened 
and  how  far  this  defiance  of  the  Crown  was  carried.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Church  Times  is  thankful  for 
small  mercies,  for  this  “ refreshing  independence  ” was 
exhibited  only  by  one  canon.  This  bold  man  went  so 
far  as  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Stepney 
and  therefore  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  nominee, 
Canon  Pearce.  It  made  no  difference,  of  course,  and 
even  as  a demonstration  of  independence  was  somewhat 
discounted  by  the  explanation  that  the  bold  but  anony- 
mous canon  voted  for  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  only  “ to 
assert  the  ancient  right  of  the  freedom  of  election  ” and 
“with  no  intention  of  opposing  the  election  of  Mr. 
Pearce.”  What  is  meant  by  this  “ancient  right  of 
freedom  of  election  ” is  not  quite  clear.  That  sort  of 
thing  came  to  an  end  at  the  Reformation.  Even  the 
Church  Times  sadly  remarks  : — “ The  chapter  records 
do  not  show  that  any  previous  assertion  of  this  right  has 
been  made  at  the  election  of  any  of  the  thirty-three 
Bishops  of  Worcester  who  have  been  appointed  since 
the  Reformation.”  

The  Record,  which  approaches  the  question  from  a 
different  angle,  contends  that  “ the  present  system,” 
which  incidentally  allows  a Nonconformist  Prime 
Minister  to  nominate  Anglican  Bishops,  “does  not 
work  badly.”  As  for  the  bold  Canon  and  his  attempt 
to  assert  an  “ ancient  right,”  the  Record  simply  asks 
for  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a “ right  ” 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  “ The  conge  d'ilire,  or 
licence  to  elect,  is  sent  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  ‘ but 
accompanied,’  says  a writer  on  Church  law,  ‘ by  a letter 
missive  from  the  Sovereign  containing  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  they  are  to  elect,  and  if  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  delay  their  election  above  twelve  days,  the 
nomination  devolves  on  the  Sovereign,  who  may  by 
Letters  Patent  appoint  such  person  as  he  pleases.” 


Then,  by  a process  of  elimination,  the  writer  in  the 
Record  tries  to  identify  the  bold  Canon  who  at  least 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  defying  the  Crown.  It  can 
hardly  be  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  because  he  is 
“ eminently  reasonable,”  and  “ it  is  not  his  practice  to 
attempt  to  achieve  the  impossible.”  Then  the  four 
Canons  are  taken  in  order.  One  has  been  a headmaster 
at  Clifton  and  has  had  experience  in  the  practical  North 
as  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  and  so  “ is  hardly  likely 
to  take  a stand  in  defence  of  very  doubtful  ‘ ancient 
rights.’  ” Another  goes  unsuspected  because  he  also 
has  had  “ the  sobering  experience  of  a headmasters'hip 
— at  Malvern.”  There  remain  the  Rev.  H.  Southwell 
and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey — and  between  these  two  the 


inquirer  hesitates: — “The  proposal  has  a medieval 
flavour,  and  these  two  Canons  are  believed  to  have 
antiquarian  tastes.  But  the  bold  man,  whoever  he  was, 
should  carry  his  courage  a little  farther  and  clear  up  the 
mystery.  We  shall  all  be  grateful  to  him.” 


We  are  glad  to  note  the  persistence  with  which  the 
Secondary  Schools  Association  is  maintaining  its  effort 
for  the  modification  of  Articles  23  and  24  of  the  Secon- 
dary Schools  Regulations,  against  which  Catholics 
have  protested  so  long.  A deputation  from  the  Asso- 
ciation was  received  by  Mr.  Fisher  a few  days  ago, 
which  was  introduced  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus.  It  was  a 
fairly  large  and  influential  body,  including  the  Deans 
of  Canterbury  and  Worcester,  Miss  E.  M.  Guiness, 
Vice-President  of  the  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham, 
whilst  Catholics  were  strongly  represented  by  Canon 
Driscoll,  D.D.,  of  the  Cardinal  Vaughan  School;  Mr. 
Edward  Eyre,  Chairman  of  the  Catholic  Federation; 
Mr.  J.  Chadwick,  who  spoke  for  eleven  Notre  Dame 
schools;  Father  Welsby,  S.J.  In  explaining  the 
Catholic  case,  Canon  Driscoll  pointed  out,  first,  the 
injustice  of  the  Articles;  and,  secondly,  the  harm  done 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  and  the 
hindrance  they  were  to  the  successful  working  of  Mr. 
Fisher’s  own  Acts.  He  emphasized  especially  the  fact 
that  Catholic  secondary  schools  could  not  enter  the 
local  authorities’  schemes  while  these  Articles  were  in 
force,  which,  among  other  evils,  would  impose  an 
increased  financial  burden  upon  the  country  at  a most 
critical  time.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  retention  of 
these  Articles  was  an  obstacle  to  the  mitigation  of  what 
is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  .in  the  education  world 
— the  shortage  of  elementary  school  teachers.  Besides, 
now  that  the  Teachers’  Superannuation  Bill  was  passed! 
a further  great  injustice  would  be  inflicted  on  a large 
body  of  teachers  if  Catholic  schools  were  in  any  way 
prevented  from  becoming  grant-aided  by  these  Articles. 
This  would  also  render  the  smooth  working  of  the  Act 
more  difficult.  Mr.  Eyre,  referring  to  the  knowledge 
he  had  as  Chairman  of  the  Catholic  Confederation, 
pointed  out  that  ihe  volume  of  feeling  among  Catholics 
against  these  Articles  was  growing  and  becoming  more 
and  more  intense  the  more  they  recognized  the  injustice 
done  to  the  educational  interests  of  their  children.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  with  these  facts  before  him,  corro- 
borated and  amplified  as  they  are  by  the  testimony 
given  by  other  members  of  the  deputation,  Mr.  Fisher 
will  see  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the 
■situation.  That  he  has  consented  to  receive  the  deputa- 
tion is  something.  

That  the  sight  of  devastated  Reims  moved  President 
Wilson  deeply  would  seem  certain,  not  only  from  what 
he  said  to  the  Mayor  and  Cardinal  Lu9on,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  he  singled  it  out  for  special  mention  in  his 
speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Monday.  “ I 
visited  the  other  day,”  he  said,  “ a portion  of  the  devas- 
tated regions  of  France.  I saw  the  noble  city  of  Reims 
in  ruin,  and  I could  not  help  saying  to  myself  : ‘Here 
is  where  the  blow  fell,  because  the  rulers  of  the  world 
did  not  sooner  see  how  to  prevent  it.’  The  rulers  of 
the  world  had  been  thinking  of  the  relations  of  Govern- 
ments and  forgetting  the  relations  of  Peoples.  They 
have  been  thinking  of  the  manoeuvres  of  international 
dealings.  What  they  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of 
was  the  fortunes  of  men  and  women  and  the  safety 
of  homes,  and  the  care  that  they  should  take  that  their 
people  should  be  happy  because  they  were  safe.  They 
now  know  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  same  thing  will  happen  always  that  happened 
this  time — that  there  shall  never  be  any  doubt  or  waiting 
or  surmise,  but  that  whenever  France  or  any  other  free 
people  is  threatened,  the  whole  world  will  be  ready  to 
vindicate  its  liberty.  It  is  for  that  reason,  I take  it, 
that  I find  such  a warm,  intelligent  enthusiasm  in 
France  for  the  Society  of  Nations.” 


The  birth-rate  in  Ireland  for  the  first  three-quarters 
of  last  year  is,  says  the  Freeman's  Journal,  the  lowest 
on  record.  “ Making  no  allowance  for  emigration,” 
says  our  Dublin  contemporary,  “ the  population  would1, 
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according  to  these  figures,  have  increased  during  that 
period  by  20,522.  As  those  are  normally  the  months 
of  highest  emigration,  this  result  is  not  so  satisfactory 
as  appears  at  first  sight.  The  birth-rate  during  the 
period  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  it  was  18  per  cent.  ; during-  the 
second  quarter  it  was  8J  per  cent.  ; and  during  the 
third  quarter  6J  per  cent,  below  the  average  birth-rates 
in  each  of  those  quarters  during  the  previous  ten  years. 
The  death-rate  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  showed  a 
considerable  improvement.  It  was  20  per  cent,  below 
the  average  in  the  first  quarter  and  6 per  cent,  below 
the  average  in  the  second  quarter.  In  the  third  quarter, 
however,  the  death-rate  exceeded  the  average  by  8J  per 
cent.  The  improvement  in  the  death-rate  removes  the 
loss  in  the  lower  birth-rate.  The  loss  by  the  lowered 
birth-rate  was  2,775,  but  the  improvement  in  the 
death-rate  was  equivalent  to  a gain  in  population  of 
4,702.  Hence  the  increase  of  population,  having  regard 
to  the  balance  of  births  and  deaths  alone,  was  2,000 
above  that  of  the  average  year.” 

A letter  from  Cardinal  Wiseman,  published  in  the 
■new  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  gives  a welcome 
glimpse  of  Cardinal  Manning  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
version. Writing  to  Mgr.  Talbot  in  April,  1851, 
Wiseman  says  : — “ Yesterday  I confirmed  Manning, 
Hope  and  Baddeley — having  present  the  Bethells, 
Monsell,  Bellasis,  Allies  and  Dodsworth — a fine  collec- 
tion, you  will  allow.  But  I did  more.  I knew  how 
much  Manning  would  feel  the  ignominia  saecularis 
habitus,  the  being  an  Esquire,  after  seventeen  years  of 
a devout  ministry,  with  a most  clerical  appearance  and 
leading  a most  strict  life;  so  I did  not  hesitate  to  give 
him  the  tonsure  at  once,  and  so  admit  him  into  the 
clergy.  His  wish  is  to  remain  near  me  and  study 
rapidly,  so  as  to  help  many  who  are  hanging  on  him 
and  will  follow  him.  He  has  been  studying  nothing 
but  Catholic  theology  for  years,  and  reading  our  ascetic 
books.  He  will  at  once  begin  with  moral  theology, 
and  I will  carry  him  rapidly  to  the  priesthood  to  satisfy 
his  own  earnest  devotion  and  enable  him  to'  serve 
others  ; but  not  to  undertake  any  public  ministry  for 
sometime.”  

The  letter  continues  in  a strain  of  happy  exultation. 
Still  referring  to.  Manning,  it  says  : — “ No  conversion 
yet  has  produced  the  effect  of  his,  nor  has  caused  such 
deep  regret  through  all  the  ‘ Divided  House,’  as  I call 
the  Anglican  Establishment.  The  Queen,  it  is  said,  is 
quite  struck  and  moved  ; one  clergyman  observed  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  only  one  great  man  left 
now  (Dr.  Pusey).  Archdeacon  Hare  told  Bowyer  that 
he  deplored  the  loss  beyond  anything;  and,  as  everyone 
says,  Manning  has  never  had  rubrical  squabbles,  has 
never  been  reproved  or  called  to  account,  but  has  kept 
the  esteem  of  all  to’  the  last,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
many  his  conversion  will  influence.  As  to  Hope,  he  is 
the  most  admired  man  at  the  Bar.  He  has  the  greatest 
Parliamentary  practice  in  England  ; is  the  inheritor  and 
occupier  of  Abbotsford,  and  bears  the  highest  possible 
character.  Manning  said  to  me  that  if  we  had  to  pick 
out  the  most  eminent  layman  in  the  Establishment  it 
would  have  been  Hope.” 


Conflicting  reports  are  so  much  the  order  of  the  day 
from  Portugal  that  it  is  necessary  to  receive  news  from 
that  country  with  reserve.  But  upon  one  point,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  seem  that  the  Monarchist  rising  in  the 
north  is  carrying  on  and  perhaps  even  further  the 
religious  policy  of  the  murdered  President  Paes.  A 
special  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  at  Madrid 
stated,  in  Tuesday’s  paper  : — “ The  Monarchists  have 
proclaimed  religious  liberty.  For  eight  years  the  Army 
was  not  allowed  to  attend  Mass  in  Portugal,  but  on  a 
garrison  of  600  being  informed  by  their  officers  that 
any  man  who  chose  would  have  leave  to  go  to  Mass, 
last  Sunday,  the  whole  battalion  formed  up  without 
orders  and  went  straight  to  the  church,  where  they  were 
received  with  tears  and  blessings  by  the  crowded  con- 
gregation. Stories  of  outrages  by  the  Monarchist 
troops  are  rife,  but  are  pure  inventions.” 


REVIEWS 


THE  MILLENNIUM  ? 

The  Millennium  ? By  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  2s.  6d. 
London  : Arnold,  pp.  136. 

THESE  breezy  pages  may  serve'7asTa  corrective  to  some 
of  the  loose  thinking  rampant  in  these  days.  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  who  has  had  no  less  than  twenty  years’  actual 
fighting  in  the  course  of  his  life,  tells  us  very  plainly  what 
war  has  done  for  us  in  the  past,  and  what  the  Great  War 
in  particular  has  done  for  us.  War,  he  feels,  is  inevitable  as 
long  as  men  are  men.  He  also  shows  us  what  peace  could 
not  do  for  us  since  it  was  really  only  war  in  another  and  far 
more  deadly  form.  But  here  we  are  with  a Peace  Con- 
ference in  full  swing  ! What  is  it  going  to  do  for  us  ? His 
pages,  be  it  remembered,  were  written  as  the  Armistice 
was  being  arranged.  Now,  no  peace  in  history  has  ever 
produced  the  results  expected  of  it,  least  of  all  has  a Jingo 
peace  reached  expectations.  What  kind  of  peace  are  we 
after  ? It  can  either  be  such  as  Germany  arranged  in 
1870 — and  that  spelt  “ revanche” — or  it  can  be  such  as 
closed  the  South  African  War — and  that  won  the  Boers  to 
our  side  in  this  war.  Are  we  going  to  have  a real  League  of 
Nations  ? Only  if  all  nations  come  into  it.  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  seems  very  sceptical  of  this  proposed  league ; he 
seems  to  feel  that  the  final  upshot  will  be,  and  (?)  should  be 
“ an  English-speaking  peace,”  a union  between  ourselves 
and  the  United  States,  a union  which  shall  mean  a veritable 
pooling  of  our  resources,  military  and  naval.  And  some- 
thing else  will  have  to  be  pooled.  Are  the  other  nations 
going  to  consent  to  our  still  holding  such  key  places  as 
Gibraltar,  Cyprus,  Malta  and  the  Suez  Canal  ? Are  we, 
in  other  words,  prepared  " to  pawn  our  Imperial  sceptre  ” 1 
If  not,  it  would  seem  that  we  cannot  be  really  in  earnest 
in  our  demand  for  a League  of  Nations  Committee. 
Further,  are  we  really  going  into  this  Conference  with  any 
notion  of  giving  the  principles  of  Christianity  a chance  ? 
Are  we  prepared  for  disarmament  ? Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
frankly  thinks  disarmament  a mere  phantom  of  the  mind. 
Again,  are  we  really  wishful  to  try  the  Kaiser  for  his  mis- 
deeds ? If  we  do  so,  what  right  shall  we  have  to  punish  any 
individual  who  merely  obeyed  him  ? Once  more,  do  we 
want  to  reduce  Germany  to  practical  ruin  ? If  so,  we  shall 
have  to  reckon  with  men  who  feel  that  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing the  spectacle  of  the  defeat  of  a nation  which  merited 
this  retribution  precisely  because  it  practically  ruined 
France.  Finally,  what  is  the  " Millennium  ” which  people 
are  looking  forward  to  ? It  takes  two  forms,  “ Shall  we 
indulge  in  a good  old  thirty  years’  jolly  on  our  booty  and 
leave  payment  of  the  bill  to  be  faced  by  babes  at  the  breast,’  ’ 
or  by  the  Millennium  we  understand  the  reign  of  a spirit  or 
principle  (embodied,  perhaps,  in  a chosen  nation)  ; a reign 
of  law  unbroken  by  contempt  of  court,  a union  of  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  who  go  share  and  share  alike.  One  is 
almost  afraid  to  suggest  that  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  used 
**  will  ” for  “ shall  ” on  p.  88  ! 


HEBREW  GRAMMAR 

Accidence  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  H.  A< 
Coffey,  S.J.,  5s.  London  : Herder; 

TO  compress  Hebrew  accidence  into  113  small  pages  of 
fairly  large  type  is  a difficult  task,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  Father  Coffey  has  succeeded.  Trying  as  we  do  to  look 
at  this  Grammar  from  the  standpoint  of  the  uninitiated,  we 
wonder  whether  it  is  not  far  too  compressed  to  be  readily 
intelligible  without  a teacher.  One  feature  we  certainly 
find  disconcerting  : the  Hebrew  exercises  on  pp.  2-6  have 
beneath  them  what  look  like  transliterations  of  the  text 
above,  but  they  are  not  really  meant  as  such.  However, 
the  real  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Grammar  must  lie  in  the 
profit  a student  can  derive  from  it.  It  is  a fallacy  to 
suppose  that  Hebrew  can  be  learnt  without  hard  spade- 
work ! 


THE  CHURCHES  AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS. 

The  Churches  at  the  Cross  Roads : A Study  in  Church 

Unity.  By  J.  H.  Shakf.speare,  M.A.  7s.  6d. 
London : Williams  Sc  Norgate. 

ONE  feels  inclined  to  say,  after  perusing  this  volume 
that  it  is  cheap  at  even  the  exorbitant  price  of 
7s.  6d.,  since  it  affords  us  the  spectacle  of  a man  pleading 
for  unity  by  way  of  federation — and  omitting  all  mention 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ! Books  of  this  type  are  becoming 
legion,  and  presumably  there  is  a market  for  them,  else 
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publishers  would  not  dare  ask  7s.  6d.  for  some  two  hundred 
small  octavo  pages.  But  this  ignoring  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — is  it  ignorance,  or  perversity,  or  want  of  historical 
sense,  or  what  ? Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether 
it  is  honest.  Presumably  there  is  no  dishonesty  about 
it,  but  simply  a failure  to  grasp  what  is  meant  by  the 
“ Church  of  God.”  Now,  the  Church  is  not  merely  an 
instrument  for  showing  forth  the  " Kingdom  of  God,” 
as  the  author  imagines ; rather  is  the  Church  that  very 
Kingdom  here  on  earth.  Herein  lies  the  gravity  of  schism  ; 
it  is  noteworthy,  then,  that  Mr.  Shakespeare  apparently 
knows  of  no  such  word ; for  him  there  only  exis  t 
" denominations.” 


In  The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (4s.  6d.  net, 
London  : Skeffington)  Miss  Rose  G.  Kingsley  gives  us  a short 
but  clear  account  of  the  past  and  present  history  of  the  most 
ancient  nursing  order  in  the  world.  The  book  has  thus  a 
topical  interest,  which  will  doubtless  recommend  it  to  the 
V.A.D.’s  who  have  done  their  war  work  under  its  name, 
especially  as  it  has  been  written  with  help  from  the  autho- 
rities at  St.  John’s  Gate.  It  is  well  printed  and  interestingly 
illustrated. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Langside  (5s.),  by  Ludovic  M. 
Mann,  is  an  interesting  account  provided  to  explain  and 
illustrate  an  exhibition  of  some  selected  relics  of  Mary 
and  the  battle  of  Langside  (1568),  held  in  the  public 
library.  Among  the  exhibits  is  the  reputed  veritable 
casket,  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace,  in  which  the  famous 
incriminating  letters  were  supposed  to  have  been  found  . 
The  book  is  not  a list  with  annotations  ; it  is  a readable 
account  of  the  battle  and  of  points  connected  with  the 
Queen's  career.  It  has  already  reached  a second  edition, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  being  devoted  to  war 
relief  funds. 


The  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  the  Province  of  Bir- 
mingham, 1919  (6d.  net.  London  : Washbourne),  is  in  these 
days  a wonderful  sixpennyworth.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Hofler,  it  has  now  reached  its  seventh  year  of  publica- 
tion, and  each  issue  has  been  an  improvement  on  the  pre- 
ceding. Besides  the  ecclesiastical  Calendar  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  information  on  the  liturgy,  indulgences,  the 
marriage  laws,  the  Roman  Congregations,  &c.,  lists  of  the 
members  of  the  Hierarchy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Naturally,  we  find  full  statistics  of  the  clergy,  churches, 
schools,  societies  and  institutions  of  the  Birmingham 
Province,  together  with  interesting  parochial  notes  and 
obituaries,  &c.  The  print  is  large  and  readable,  and  the 
format  of  the  volume  handy. 


literary  notes 

♦ 

Dante’s  story  of  the  conversion  of  Statius  to  Christianity 
by  means  of  the  Sibylline  strains  of  the  “ Pollio  ” may  serve 
as  a pleasing  proof  of  the  mediaeval  devotion  to  Virgil  and 
of  the  religious  significance  attached  to  his  writings.  This 
Catholic  cult  of  the  pagan  poet  may  well  have  a new  interest 
just  now  for  those  who  have  been  reading  the  " Spiritual 
/T.neid  ” of  a writer  who  had  inherited  a double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  these  early  Virgilians.  And  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  Oxford  Movement  may 
be  reminded  that  this  latest  religious  application  of  Virgil's 
lay  was,  in  some  measure,  anticipated  by  John  Brande 
Morris  and  others  of  the  younger  and  more  advanced 
Tractarians  who  boldly  adopted  the  poet’s  “ Tendimus  in 
Latium  ” as  their  motto. 


^Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the 
story,  and  Dante  has  prudently  taken  the  precaution  of  fore- 
stalling any  objections  that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
paganism  freely  professed  in  the  “ Thebais,"  by  making  the 
shade  of  Statius  add  that  he  had  concealed  his  faith  through 
fear,  and  that  for  this  weakness  he  had  suffered  so  long  in 
Purgatory.  This  will  dispense  the  reader  from  the  toilsome 
task  of  searching  for  traces  of  Christianity  in  the  Theban 
epic.  And,  curiously  enough,  what  is  probably  the  most 
familiar  fine  in  the  whole  poem  conveys  the  very  Lucretian 
doctrine,  “ Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor  ” (Thebais  III, 
661).  These  very  words,  by  the  way,  are  likewise  found  in 
a fragment  of  Petronius.  But  this  may  possibly  be  a case 
of  unconscious  plagiarism.  ..,,- 


In  view  of  the  high  prophetic  role  ascribed  to  Virgil,'  it 
may  seem  surprising  that  Dante  should  have  left  him  in 


Limbo,  while  Statius,  in  virtue  of  his  alleged  conversion  to 
Christianity,  is  promoted  to  Purgatory  and  Paradise. 
And  as  a matter  of  fact  we  find  the  other  mediaeval  devotees 
of  Virgil  showed  more  solicitude  for  his  salvation,  and  one  of 
them,  we  believe,  is  said  to  have  received  a supernatural 
assurance  on  this  subject.  But  Dante’s  reason  for  dis- 
criminating in  that  way  between  the  two  Latin  poets  is 
clearly  chronological,  and,  doubtless,  he  regretted  that  the 
older  poet  came  just  too  early  to  be  made  a Christian.  This 
feeling  of  regret,  it  may  be  remarked,  finds  poignant 
expression  in  an  old  mediaeval  sequence  which  pictures  St. 
Paul  weeping  over  Virgil’s  tomb  at  Naples.  Readers  whose 
love  for  the  classics  does  not  blind  them  to  the  beauties  of 
mediaeval  hymnody  may  be  glad  to  have  the  lines  : 

Ad  Maronis  mausoleum 
Ductus,  fundit  super  eum 
Piae  rorem  lacrymae ; 

Quern  te,  inquit,  reddidissem 
Si  te  vivum  invenissem 
Poetarum  maxime  ! 


The  writer  of  this  hymn,  we  may  be  sure,  was  speaking 
from  his  own  love  and  admiration  for  Virgil  which  made 
him  lament  that  the  great  poet  did  not  five  to  see  the 
golden  days  foretold  in  his  prophetic  strains.  And  he  may 
well  have  felt  that  he  was  warranted  in  ascribing  those 
feelings  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  For  though  it  is 
true  that  his  authentic  writings  contain  no  tribute  to  any 
Latin  author,  he  has  quoted,  tacitis  nominibus,  from  three 
Greek  poets,  to  wit  Aratus  (Acts  xvii,  28),  Menander 
(1  Corinth,  xv,  33),  and  Epimenides  (Titus  i,  12).  The 
last  named,  though  quoted  only  on  a point 
of  fact,  is  described  as  a prophet.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
others,  St.  Paul  may  be  said  to  have  set  the  example  of 
drawing  spiritual  lessons  from  pagan  poets.  In  connection 
with  the  most  important  of  these  passages,  the  quotation 
from  Aratus  in  the  speech  addressed  to  the  Areopagus,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  notice  a variant  reading  of  the 
venerable  Vatican  Codex.  The  received  Greek  text  is 
faithfully  represented  by  the  Latin  Vulgate  : “ Sicut  et 
quidam  etiam  vestrorum  poetarum  dixerunt : Ipsius  enim 
et  genus  sumus,”  and  by  the  English  Authorized  Version  : 
“ As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are 
also  his  offspring.”  And  such  Oriental  versions  as  the 
Syriac  and  Armenian  support  this  reading.  But  the 
Vatican  Codex,  by  its  reading  of  kcl6'  instead  of 

Ka.e'  1/j.S.s  makes  the  Apostle’s  meaning  “ as  certain  of  our 
own  poets  have  said." 

The  change,  it  will  be  seen,  is  confined  to  one  letter. 
And  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  due  to  an  obvious 
slip  of  the  copyist.  For  how  would  St.  Paul,  a Jew  speaking 
to  Greeks,  a Christian  speaking  to  pagans,  call  a Greek 
pagan  author  one  " of  our  own  poets  ” ? But  it  has  been 
observed  that  Aratus  was,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  a native 
of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Hence,  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
Codex  certainly,  gives  an  intelligible  meaning,  and  suggests 
an  interesting  touch  of  local  patriotism.  But  seeing  that 
no  name  is  mentioned  this  meaning  would  only  be  intelligible 
to  those  who  happened  to  be  familiar  with  the  “ Phaeno- 
mena,”  and  knew  the  author’s  local  habitation  as  well  as 
his  name.  And  this  would  hardly  be  the  case  with  many 
of  the  later  ecclesiastical  copyists.  For  this  reason,  if  the 
original  reading  had  been  in  the  first  person,  some  copyists, 
in  accordance  with  a well-known  canon  of  textual 
criticism,  would  have  removed  the  obscurity  of  the  text  by 
a mistaken  " correction." 


Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a further  point  of  some  interest 
in  this  appeal  to  the  pagan  poet  in  the  address  to  th 
Athenians.  Why  it  may  be  asked  does  the  Apostle  speak 
in  the  plural  " Shut  et  quidam  etiam  vestrorum  poetarum 
dixerunt.”  This  may,  of  course,  be  explained  by  a common 
figure  of  speech.  But  in  this  case  it  is  -worthy  of  remark 
that,  with  some  inconsiderable  verbal  variation,  the  same 
thing  has  really  been  said  by  more  than  one  of  the  Greek 
poets.  The  very  words  cited  by  St.  Paul,  making  the  first 
penthemimer  of  a hexameter  line  are  certainly  found  ia 
the  fifth  fine  of  the  " Phaenomena  ” of  Aratus.  And  most 
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PELMANISM  INTERVIEWED 

By  Consultant. 

Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury,  conveys  little  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  Pelmanism.  If  the  general  public 
think  of  it  at  all,  they  think  of  it  as  a place  located 
somewhere  in  the  somewhat  passe  neighbourhood  of 
Bloomsbury.  To  the  present  generation,  Bloomsbury 
is  simply  a landmark  of  bygone  days.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Pelman  House  is  situated  in  a district  rich 
in  literary  and  artistic  associations.  The  neighbour- 
hood still  contains  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  oldest 
domestic  architecture  in  London,  of  which  Pelman  House 
is  a good  example. 

SEDAN  CHAIRS  AND  LINK  BOYS. 

The  air  and  semblance  of  the  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries  cling  to  the  district  yet. 
Both  externally  and  internally  many  of  the  buildings 
in  and  around  Bloomsbury  Street  continue  to  remind 
us  of  the  restfulness  and  detail  which  marked  the  style 
of  the  period  to  which  we  refer.  With  the  aid  of  a 
little  imagination,  one  recalls  these  far-off  days,  when, 
as  Sir  Walter  Besant  says,  “ ladies  wore  powder  and 
patches,  when  sedan  chairs  were  more  common  than 
hackney  cabs,  and  when  the  voice  of  the  link  boy  was 
heard  in  the  streets.” 

INTERVIEW  DEPARTMENT. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  develop- 
ments of  the  Pelman  Institute  is  the  interview  depart- 
ment. The  suite  of  rooms  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
the  work  is  replete  with  comfort  and  refinement.  The 
reception  and  consulting  rooms  form  a busy  centre  of 
activity.  On  most  days  there  is  a steady  stream  of 
callers.  Every  day  brings  men  and  women  from  all 
ranks  of  society  and  all  types  of  mind.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  special  department  is  meeting  a 
pressing  need.  Many  who  hear  or  read  of  the  great 
Pelman  movement  are  either  curious  or  doubtful.  It 
is  due  to  them  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  frank  inquiry  and  for  fuller  information.  Quite 
frequently  it  happens  that  the  caller  is  taken  completely 
by  surprise.  He  is  astonished  to  find  such  a congenial, 
sympathetic,  and  intellectual  atmosphere.  Indeed,  so 
much  success  has  attended  this  side  of  the  work  that  its 
extension  is  likely  to  prove  a serious  problem  to  the 
Directors. 

WHY  PRIVATE  INTERVIEWS? 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  private  interview’  so 
increasingly  popular  ? For  many  and  various  reasons. 
One  comes  because  Pelmanism  has  done  so  much  for 
him  or  her  that  they  wish  to  see  Pelman  House  and 
those  who  conduct  its  business.  Another  comes  because 
he  is  a little  sceptical,  and  fears  that  Pelmanism  is 
just  the  latest  “ stunt.”  A mother,  or  wife,  or  sister  w ill 
come  either  to  enrol  a soldier  relative  at  the  front,  or 
to  express  their  thanks  for  the  good  Pelmanism  is  doing 
for  him  in  whom  they  are  deeply  interested.  A fathei 
will  also  come  either  to  enrol  his  boy  in  Palestine,  or 
to  say  “ Thank  you  ” for  what  Pelmanism  has  done 
for  him.  In  one  case  an  irate  father  came  to  protest 
against  our  beguiling  his  son  into  wasting  his  money 
on  “ mental  nonsense.” 

A HELPING  HAND. 

During  the  last  fortnight  the  writer  of  this  article 
gave  a consultation  to  a man  w-ho  had  just  returned  from 
the  Continent.  He  is  a Government  Interpreter. 
About  two  months  ago  his  wife  called,  making  inquiries, 
and  arranging  a course  of  Pelman  training  for  her 
husband.  And  here  was  the  husband  himself.  Almost 
the  first  thing  he  did  upon  landing  was  to  call  at  the 
Institute.  What  for  ? These  are  his  words : “I 
wrant  to  thank  you  for  the  kind,  sympathetic  way  in 
which  you  received  my  wife  when  she  called.  I want 
further  to  thank  you  for  the  splendid  help  I have  received 
from  your  course  of  instruction,  after  the  first  three 
lessons.  In  short,  I want  to  thank  you  because  I feel 


that  Pelmanism  is  the  first  real  helping  hand  I’ve  had 
held  out  to  me  since  1914.”  And,  with  evident  warmth 
and  gratitude,  he  left,  leaving  the  writer  deeply 
impressed,  not  only  with  the  intellectual  value  of  the 
work  being  done  in  Bloomsbury  Street,  but  also  deeply 
convinced  that  Pelmanism  has  moral  and  social,  no 
less  than  mental,  values. 

CALLERS  GENERALLY. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  space  allow’ed, 
to  deal  with  all  the  different  types  and  classes  who 
venture  to  " beard  the  lion  in  his  den.”  The  w riter 
himself  has  been  personally  consulted  by  Peers,  Earls, 
Generals,  Colonels,  Majors,  Captains,  Lieutenants, 
Privates,  M.P.’s,  Judges,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  Graduates, 
Students,  Secret  Service  Agents,  Church  Dignitaries, 
Clergy  of  all  denominations,  Professors,  Teachers, 
Actors,  Actresses,  Vocalists,  Instrumentalists,  Engineers, 
Bankers,  Accountants,  Hospital  Matrons  and  Nurses, 
V.A.D.’s,  Milliners,  Dressmakers,  and  Housemaids. 

UNIQUE  EXPERIENCES. 

Probably  no  other  institution  in  the  w’orld  deals 
directly  with  such  a range  of  classes  and  interests, 
The  result  is  a wealth  of  experience  which  is  unique, 
and  which  enables  the  Pelman  Institute  to  deal  with 
mind  and  memory  training  in  its  owrn  exceptionally 
brilliant  way.  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute 
facts  and  data  which  is  the  explanation  of  the  mar- 
vellous success  attending  the  Pelman  movement. 
Psychology  is  the  special  monopoly  of  none.  But  it 
certainly  can  be  claimed  that,  on  its  practical  living 
side,  the  wrork  being  done  at  Bloomsbury  Street  is 
almost  the  only  kind  of  such  work  ever  attempted. 

It  is  particularly  instructive  to  cite  a few  special 
cases,  in  which  a private  interview  has  resulted  in 
enrolment. 

(a)  The  Statesman.— Here’s  a man  occupying  a 
position  high  up  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  He 
is  engaged,  along  with  representatives  of  the  Allies, 
in  shaping  the  war  policy  of  Britain  and  Her  Partners 
in  Arms.  But  he  is  conscious  that  his  mental  powers 
are  not  what  they  w’ere,  and  scarcely  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  moment.  After  careful  inquiry, 
he  enrols,  and  leaves  the  Institute  with  new  hope 
and  more  confidence. 

(b)  The  General. — Next  we  recall  the  visit  of  a 
General.  He  is  off  to  the  Far  East.  He  is  not  as 
young  as  he  w’ould  like,  and  feels  that  his  grip  on 
things  lacks  firmness.  He  is  told  what  is  wrong. 
He  is  shown  the  kind  of  mental  exercises  he  must 
do.  They  are  so  simple,  and  so  interesting  that  at 
once  he  becomes  a student.  After  two  lessons, 
just  before  leaving  for  the  East,  he  returns  and 
says  he  is  delighted  with  the  start  he  has  made 
and  the  results  already  gained. 

(c)  Member  of  Stock  Exchange. — One  day  a keen 
business  man  entered  the  Institute.  He  was 
somewhat  amused  at  himself  and  surprised  to 
catch  himself  in  one  of  our  consulting  rooms.  He 
says  he’s  curious,  and  winders  what  “ this  thing 
is  all  about.”  His  w’hole  bearing  is  a challenge 
which  the  writer  wras  anxious  to  take  up.  And 
then  he  settles  down  and  listens.  He  proves  a 
good  listener.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  he 
makes  the  remark : “I  am  making  a very  large 
income,  money-making  is  my  one  aim,  but  I would 
give  a large  sum  to  see  men  and  things  from  the 
Pelman  point  of  view,  as  it  has  just  been  explained 
to  me.” 

(d)  The  Ship’s  Cook. — Take  the  case  of  the  Irish  Ship’s 
Cook.  He  is  poorly  educated.  Being,  however 
of  a thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  he  had  felt  the  need 
of  some  such  training  as  Pelmanism.  When  he 
called,  he  had  finished  the  course,  and  he  introduced 
himself  by  saying,  “ I’m  Mishter  Pelman,  sorr.” 
“Oh!  how’s  that?”  “Well,  sorr,  whin  I began 
to  Pelmanise,  my  mates  laughed  at  me.  Now  they 
always  come  to  me  to  settle  their  disputes,  and 
they  call  me  Mishter  Pelman.” 
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[e)  Navy  Officer.— Within  the  last  month  an  officer 
of  our  Grand  Fleet  paid  us  a visit.  He  had  worked 
through  half  of  the  Pelman  Course.  He  was  full 
of  praise  of  the  system,  and  closed  the  interview  by 
saying  : “The  hold  Pelmanism  has  upon  the  Grand 
Fleet  is  simply  phenomenal.” 

(/)  The  Music  Teacher. — One  more  case.  It  is  that 
of  a teacher  of  music.  Her  mental  powers  were 
showing  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  She  could  not 
read  a score  at  sight,  as  she  once  could  and  as  her 
duties  demanded.  When  she  made  her  first  visit 
to  the  Institute  she  was  fighting  a hard  battle 
against  serious  odds.  At  the  present  moment,  new 
power,  new  interest  and  new  hope  are  helping  her 
in  her  hard  and  arduous  calling. 

COMMON  WEAKNESSES. 

Now,  the  remarkable  thing  about  one’s  experience 
in  this  interview  work  is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
weaknesses  common  to  most  minds,  regardless  of  class 
or  education.  These  weaknesses  fasten  themselves 
upon  the  young  and  the  middle-aged.  They  are  the 
following  : — Poor  power  of  attention,  lack  of  the  power 
of  concentration,  indifferent  power  of  recall  or  memory, 
vagueness  of  aim,  inconstant  energy,  lack  of  mental 
control  and,  as  a result,  self-consciousness  or  shyness 
and  decreasing  confidence.  And  there  is  no  wonder. 

ILL-DEFINED  AIMS. 

In  very  many  cases,  the  reason  of  failure  is  lack  of 
clear  aim  and  purpose.  In  some  cases  the  question  of 
life’s  aim  has  never  been  really  faced.  In  other  cases, 
the  cause  is  no  ambition.  In  still  others  the  outline  of 
one’s  aim  has  become  blurred,  interest  in  the  old  calling 
has  vanished.  The  inevitable  result  is  failing  energy  ; 
and  so  the  weakening  of  most  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  Now  PelmaniSm  does  much  to  define  and 
re-define  aim  and  purpose  for  men  and  women.  Time 
after  time  students  call  and  declare  that  the  system 
has  almost  startled  them  into  new  life  and  energy. 
That  is  to  say,  Pelmanism  is  the  generator  of  hope 
and  faith  and  ambition,  without  which  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  the  full  development  of  one’s  mental  powers. 

ARE  THERE  NO  FAILURES? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  there  no  failures  ? Do 
not  some  call,  complaining  that  Pelmanism  is  not  what 
it  professes  to  be  1 We  have  never  known  a single 
case.  In  all  the  writer’s  experience,  two  cases  only 
have  occurred,  where  students , wished  to  discontinue 
the  course.  In  each  case,  only  two  lessons  had  been 
received,  and  in  each  case  acknowledgment  was  made 
as  to  the  soundness  and  value  of  the  system.  The 
cause  alleged  for  a desire  to  discontinue  the  course  was 
simply  and  solely  business  pressure,  and  that  the 
peculiar  pressure  of  the  war  period.  Our  regret  was 
expressed  and  the  fees  returned,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  one  of  the  two  concerned.  In  both  cases,  the  hope 
was  expressed  that,  under  more  favourable  conditions, 
a re-enrolment  might  take  place  and  the  course  pursued 
to  the  end.  The  Pelman  Institute  authorities  do  not 
want  fees  unless  results  are  forthcoming.  Indeed, 
their  first  aim  is  a result,  a real  improvement  in  the 
mental  life  of  their  students.  This  is  the  first  thing, 
and,  achieving  that,  all  other  things  necessarily  follow. 

SYMPATHY  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a personal 
call  at  Bloomsbury  Street  is  the  fact  that  it  shows  the 
caller  that  behind  the  great  Pelman  movement  there  is 
real  sympathy  and  understanding.  The  danger  of 
judging  Pelmanism  from  the  outside  is  that  one  is  apt 
to  look  upon  it  as  a huge  machine  without  a soul.  The 
contrary  is  the  case.  Thousands  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  the  interview  they  had  at  Pelman  House  is 
something  to  be  remembered.  The  interviewing  staff 
is  highly  trained,  patient,  understanding,  and  attentive. 
Rich  and  poor,-  highly  educated  and  less  highly  educated, 
each  finds  a congenial  atmosphere,  and  each  finds  that 
the  Pelman  Institute  stands  for  a warm  living  move- 
ment. 


THE  AUTOGRAPH  RECORD. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  landmarks  of  the  upward 
progress  of  Pelmanism  is  seen  in  the  autograph  book, 
open  for  inspection,  at  Pelman,  House.  Such  an  array 
of  distinguished  names  can  hardly  be  seen  elsewhere. 
The  Pelman  autograph  book  would  astonish  the  public 
could  its  contents  be  published.  It  contains  some  of 
the  most  striking  names  in  art,  literature,  science, 
politics,  philanthropy,  and  social  life,  and  it  is  a magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  the  present-day  value  of  the  Pelman 
System.  In  many  cases  these  autographs  have  been 
written  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  testimonies  to  the 
inestimable  good  the  writers  have  received  from  Pel- 
manism. If  evidence  is  needed,  this  record  alone  would 
suffice  to  convince  anyone  that  Pelmanism  has  touched 
the  imagination  and  affected  the  mental  lives  of 
thousands  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  our  time. 

INTERVIEWS  WELCOMED. 

The  supreme  value  of  the  interview  department,  at  the 
Institute,  lies  in  that  it  makes  available,  for  each  and  all, 
the  facts  and  the  evidence  upon  which  Pelmanism  rests. 
Such  a movement  could  not  long  survive  unless  it  rested 
upon  evidence  which  is  beyond  dispute.  All  corres- 
pondence is,  of  course,  strictly  confidential,  and  names 
of  students  for  reference  cannot  be  given.  Within  these 
limits,  both  by  inquiry  and  by  investigation,  the  fullest 
and  most  searching  examination  is  welcomed.  We  do 
not  fear  criticism,  even  criticism  by  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced.  The  only  thing  we  fear  is  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  and  the  man  who  is  dangerous  because  he  has 
a little  knowledge.  Pelmanism  can  stand  the  full  light 
of  day.  It  shines  out  the  more  clearly  the  more  the 
sunlight  of  truth  bears  upon  it.  It  thrives  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  reason  and  commonsense.  It  challenges 
reason,  experience,  and  the  trained  mind,  and  it  is  ready 
to  stand  at  the  bar  of  any  public,  which  will  examine  all 
the  evidence,  and  which  will  set  aside  all  prejudice. 


Full  particulars  of  the  Pelman  Course  are  given  in 
“ Mind  and  Memory,”  which  also  contains  a complete 
descriptive  synopsis  of  the  12  lessons.  A copy  of  this 
interesting  booklet,  together  with  a full  reprint  of  “ Truth's  ” 
famous  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Pelman  Institute,  and 
particulars  showing  how  you  can  secure  the  complete  Course 
at  a reduced  fee,  may  be  obtained  gratis  and  post  free  by  any 
reader  of  The  Tablet  who  applies  [by  postcard  or  by  the 
coupon  below)  to  The  Pelman  Institute,  25,  Pelman  House, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.  1 

Send  this  Coupon — or  a postcard— to-day. 


To  THE  PELMAN  INSTITUTE, 

25,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
London,  W.C.  1. 

Sir, — Please  send  me,  gratis  and  post  free,  a copy 
of  the  book  “ Mind  and  Memory,”  a copy  of 
“ Truth’s  ” latest  Report,  and  particulars  of  the 
Special  Offer  entitling  me  to  take  the  Pelman  1 
Course  at  a reduced  fee. 

NAME  '..., 

ADDRESS 


ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  CONFIDENTIAL. 


Saturday,  February  8,  19x9.] 
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modern  commentators  on  the  text  take  care  to  inform  us 
of  this  fact.  But  too  commonly  they  fail  to  notice  the 
further  fact  that  the  most  essential  words  of  the  quotation 
are  likewise  found  in  the  noble  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  preserved 
for  us  in  the  well  stored  pages  of  Stobaeus.  In  a hymn 
addressed  to  Zeus,  there  is  an  inevitable  variation  in  the 
person  of  the  pronoun.  And  instead  of  writing  “ his 
offspring  ” with  Aratus,  Cleanthes  naturally  has  “ For  we 
are  thy  offspring  ” (ex’  <tou  yap  yivos  ecpiv). 

As'these  two  poets  were  contemporaries  for  some  part 
of  their  career,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  which 
of  them  was  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  this  famous 
phrase.  But,  however  little  they  may  have  been  read 
in  later  ages,  we  may  well  believe  that  both  alike  were 
known  to  St.  Paul  and  to  his  Athenian  hearers.  And 
though  the  Apostle  is  quoting  literally  and  directly  from 
the  astronomical  poem  of  his  fellow  Cilician,  his  use  of 
the  plural  seems  designed  to  allow  the  claims  of  the  stoic 
professor,  whose  memory  lived  on  at  Athens.  Cowley 
assures  us  in  his  fine  poem  on  the  death  of  Crashaw,  the 
“ poet  and  saint,"  that  this  was  the  hardest  union  in  earth 
or  heaven.  But  we  confess  that  various  activities  of 
Cleanthes  seem  to  exhibit  yet  more  unlikely  and  un- 
accountable combinations.  For  he  was  a pugilist,  a poet 
and  a professor  of  philosophy,  while  the  religious  spirit 
breathed  in  his  hymn,  and  the  patient  poverty  and  tireless 
industry  of  his  long  laborious  life  give  him  some  claim 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  saints  of  paganism. 


To  return  to  the  old  Latin  hymn  on  St.  Paul  weeping 
at  Virgil’s  tomb,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Apostle’s 
appreciation  of  the  Greek  poets  can  hardly  give  much 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  would  be  likely  to  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  Latin  lays  of  Virgil.  For 
when  we  regard  his  rich  and  musical  verse  purely  as  poetry, 
it  can  hardly  affect  Greek  readers  as  it  affected  the 
pardonable  partiality  of  mediaeval  Latinists,  who  might 
reasonably  salute  Virgil  as  " poetarum  maxime.”  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  seem  that  there  was  a yet 
greater  incongruity  involved  in  carrying  the  mediaeval 
notion  of  Virgil’s  religious  and  prophetical  significance 
back  to  such  early  days.  Even  without  going  to  the 
age  of  the  Apostles,  it  might  seem  to  many  that  the  great 
Greek  Fathers  and  apologists  who  knew  how  to  make 
good  use  of  Plato  and  of  their  own  dramatists  would  not 
be  likely  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  Latin  poet. 


But  on  this  point,  we  fancy,  many  critics  would  be 
likely  to  go  too  far.  For  though  it  is  true  we  cannot 
trace  it  back  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  this  religious  use 
of  Virgil  is  by  no  means  so  exclusively  Latin  and  mediaeval 
as  many  people  suppose.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the 
simple  fact  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  striking  instances 
of  a religious  and  apologetic  use  of  Virgil’s  “ Pollio,”  was 
written  in  Greek,  and  dates  from  the  golden  age  of  the 
Fathers.  Need  we  say  that  we  are  speaking  of  certain 
pages  in  the  Emperor  Constantine’s  discourse  “ Ad  Coetum 
Sanctorum,"  which  is  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  life 
by  Eusebius,  of  Caesarea,  the  Father  of  Church  History  ? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  imperial  apologist,  or  the 
historian  writing  in  his  name,  allows  himself  a large  liberty 
in  his  Greek  rendering  of  the  Latin  poet,  and  the  arguments 
drawn  from  the  supposed  prophecy  may  not  be  very 
convincing.  But  in  any  case  this  discourse  furnishes 
a practical  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  religious 
use  of  Virgil’s  poetry.  Constantine  and  Eusebius  are 
divided  from  Dante  by  about  a thousand  years,  but  they 
are  clearly  of  one  mind  in  attaching  a spiritual  and  pro- 
phetic significance  to  the  “ Pollio.”  And  though  the 
English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  little  in 
common  with  patristic  or  mediaeval  writers,  we  find  Pope 
composing  a Scriptural  paraphrase  of  the  same  Eclogue, 
and  Johnson  turning  it  into  Latin. 


As  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  “ J.  S.”  has  referred 
to  our  notes  of  January  4,  which  had  already  been 
criticised  on  the  same  lines  by  another  expert,  the  Roman 
formula  ‘‘  provisum  in  primo  ” may  serve  as  a sufficient 
answer.  For  what  was  said  in  this  column  on  January  25 
in  reply  to  the  one  critic  has  answered  the  other  by  antici- 
pation. But  since  the  second  writer  alone  argues  that 
there  could  be  no  pressure  in  the  case  of  anything  so 
light  and  unsubstantial  as  empty  waxen  cells,  we  can  only 
suppose  that  we  were  guided  by  instinct  when  we  took 
a mass  of  congregated  soap  bubbles  as  an  instance  in 
illustration.  The  closing  sentence  in  the  letter  of  our  other 
correspondent  gives  us  an  excellent  reason  for  saying  no 
more  on  the  problems  propounded  in  his  suggestive  letter. 

W.  H.  K 


“LET  US  TAKE  HIART.” 

Another  Message  from  Father  Vaughan. 

For  the  happy  change  in  the  situation  at  Melior  Street  I am 
largely  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  the  magnetic  personality 
of  Father  Bernard  Vaughan.  He  spoke  a few  words  to  the 
readers  of  “The  Tablet”  on  behalf  of  poor  Melior  Street 
parish  in  Ju’ne  last,  and  lo ! within  six  months  the  crushing 
debt  of  £4,340  was  brought  down  to  £t,ooo  1 

I am  privileged  this  week,  when  I am  in  the  midst  of  an 
attack  on  the  remaining  £1,000,  to  print  another  message  from 
Father  Vaughan.  He  writes,  under  date  of  January  23th;  — 

“ Dear  Father — I am  more  than  delighted 
to  read  that  your  many  friends  have 
together  lightened  the  burden  of  debt 
that  was  so  long  crushing  out  your  life. 
Fancy  a debt  dropped  from  £4,009  to 
£1,000  in  the  last  year  of  the  Great  War  I 
Let  us  take  heart  and  trust  and  pray  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Great  Peace 
the  debt  may  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
in  Victory. — Yours  in  sympathy  and 
sincerity. — BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J.” 

I am  aiming  at  paying  off  £500  by  Lady  Day,  March  25th 
next.  I have  nearly  £200  of  this  in  hand  already.  I appeal 
to  the  readers  of  “ The  Tablet  ” to  come  forward  and  “ swallow 
up”  the  other  £300.  A small  bite  each  from  a few  hundred 
readers  would  accomplish  the  feat.  Be  one  of  these  few  hundred, 
good  reader.  Do  your  bit.  Bile  off  something— anything  from 
a shibing  to  a £3  note— and  prepare  fresh  delight  for  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan  by  thus  co-operating  with  me  and  with  other 
kind  Tablet  readers  in  bringing  a great  relief  to  your  poor, 
long-burdened,  sorely-tried  Catholic  brethren  in  the  slums  of 
Melior  Street  by  London  Bridge.  Address  — 

FATHER  RYAN,  MELIOR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E.1. 

Mass  every  Fiiday  for  co-upei  ators.  for  whom,  also,  and  for  whose  intentions 
the  little  hea,ts  and  hands  ot  7 0 innocent  children  are  lilted  up  in  pi  ay. r twice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 

Sacrament.  

CARDINAL  BOURNE: — “I  know  well  the  constant  anxiety  wl  ich  the  heavy 

burden  of  debt  attaching  to  Melior  Street  has  caused I congr»tuIa:e  you 

on  the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  your 
Bishop,  you  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burden.  I beg  Cod  to  bless  your 
efforts  in  every  way." 

The  BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWARK: — “You  can  tell  everybody  that  your 
appeal  has  the  warmest  appioval  of  your  Bishop.  Nothing  is  nearer  to  my  heart 
than  the  clearing  off  of  this  debt  on  the  tine  old  Mission  of  Melio:  Street.  Who- 
ever helps  you  will  be  making  an  excellent  use  of  his  money  and  will  he  con- 
tributing powerfully  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  all  South  London.  May  God 
bless  and  reward  abundantly  all  who  help  you.”Q 

MGR.  PROVOST  BROWN,  V G. “ Surely  God  will  move  the  hearts  of 
people  more  fortunately  placed  in  life  to  aid  the  clergy  and  the  congregation  in 
clea  ing  off  the  burden  of  debt  still  remaining.” 

iMf  It  is  inadvisable  to  send  Treasury  Notes  whole  through  the  post.  The 
be- 1 plan  is  to  cut  the  Note  in  two,  send  one  half  fii  st,  and  the  second  half 
when  receipt  of  the  first  half  is  acknowledged  by  me." 


CENTRE  LABOUR  PARTY. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  SOCIALISM,  IRRESPECTIVE  OF 
CREED,  SEX  OR  CLASS. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  in  every  constituency. 

Believers  in  CHRISTIAN  DEMOCRACY  as  opposed  to 
SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  invited  to  forward  donations. — Apply, 
Thos.  F.  Burns,  Party  Secretary,  Manchester  Social  Club, 
Lower  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 


^Liverpool  Catfjolic  SBlind  Bsplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  • Liverpool 
The  only  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establishedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  £6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  are  solicited  towaids  completion  of  the  school. 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR , Hon.  Treasurer, 

26  North  [ohn  Street,  Liverpool. 


VINO  PERFIX0 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

3G/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samites  and  Certificates  Free. 


W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams  : Telephone  : 46  Leamtngton. 

“Perfexo.  Leamington.”  Code:  A BC, 5th  Edition. 
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births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lives  ; each  additional  line . Two  Shillings 


MARRIAGES. 

SMITH — LYNCH. — On  January  15th,  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victories*,  Kensington,  by  the  Rev  J.  Nicholson,  Frank  Smith,  ot  Puddington, 
Chester,  to  Cl  <ra  Lynch,  daughter  of  tne  late  Francis  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Lynch, 
Glascoed,  Wiexham 

WALTERS  — ROBERTSON. — On  the  28th  January,  at  St.  James’s,  Spanish 
Place,  by  the  Rev.A.S.  Hoole,  uncleof  the  bridegroom,  Robert  Stanley  Walters, 
Royal  West  Kent  Regt.,  elder  son  ot  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  F.  Walters,  Essex 
Regt.,  and  Mrs.  Walters,  to  Mary  W inetride  Alix,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Francis  Cunningham  Robertson,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Captain 
George  Francis  Robertson,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 


DEATHS. 

DURR  ANT.—  Died  23rd  January,  1919,  Mary  Etheldreda  (Audrey)  Durrant 
nie  Corney.  torlified  by  all  the  rites  ot  Holy  Church,  the  wife  of  Dr.  N.  S. 
Durrant,  Colonial  Medical  Service  (retired),  at  z,  Winscombe  Crescent,  Ealing. 
R.l.P. 

FEEVY. — On  the  31st  January,  at  1,  Madeira  Road,  Streatham,  from 
bronchial  pneumonia,  Victor  Isidore  Feeny,  dearly  beloved  husband  of  Helen 
Feeny.  R.IP. 

LUCAS. — At  Mount  St.  Man's  College,  nr.  Chesterfield,  January  31st,  19x9, 
Father  Edward  Lucas,  S.J  , fortified  with  riles  ol  Holy  Church.  F.J.P. 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 

CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

CUNDAY,  gth  February,  1919 — Preachers:  12  noon, 

Father  O'BONOHOE.  S J.  : 4 p.m.,  Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN, 
S.J.  Wednesday,  February  12th,  8.30  pm.,  Father  S 1 ANI^LAUS  ST.  JOHN, 
S.J.  Friday.  February  14th.  3.30  p.m.  Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J 


Societp  of  0 ur  Zadp  of  Zouvbes. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England  and  Wales 
and  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  and  Lourdes. 


NOVENA 

IN  HONOUR  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES 

From  FEB.  2nd  to  FEB.  10th,  1919. 

Services  will  be  held  on  each  day  of  the  Novena 
as  follows  : 

February  7th— Friday,  3.30  p.m.— Farm  Street. 

Preacher:  REY.  H.  R.  BLAKE,  OS.C. 

February  8th— Saturday,  5 p.m. — St.  Dominic's,  HaYer- 
stock  Hill. 

Preacher:  VERY  REY.  CANON  BURTON,  D.D. 
February  9th— Sunday,  4p.m. — St.  George’s,  Walthamstow 
Preacher:  THE  BISHOP  OF  BRENTWOOD. 
February  10th— Monday,  8 p.m.— St.  Anthony’s,  Forest  Gate. 
Preacher:  YERY  REY.  CANON  RING. 


Sfenst  of  0uv  Zadp  of  Zouvdes. 

February  11th —Tuesday.— WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL. 

4 AS  p.m. — Children's  Seryice. 

Benediction  bv  KT.  REY.  BISHOP  BUTT,  D.D. 
Preacher:  REY.  E,  LESTER,  S.J. 

8 p.m. — General  Service. 

Benediction  by  RT.  REY.  BISHOP BIDWELL,  D-D. 
Preacher:  REY.  BEDE  JARRETT,  O.P. 
Intentions  of  the  Novena  : 

A JUST  AND  PERMANENT  PEACE. 

OUR  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL  NEEDS. 

Prayers  of  the  Novena  : 

THE  HAIL  MARY,  "OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES  PRAY  FOR  US" 

(3  times;;  and  THE  MEMORARE. 

Society  of  Our  Lady  of  Loutdes, 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  1. 


Catholic  Stage  Guild. 

A REQUIEM  MASS 

FOR  Members  of  the  Profession  fallen  in  the  War  will  be 
said  at  Corpus  Christi  Church,  Maiden  Lane,  W.C., 
on  Thursday,  13th  February,  al  11  a.m.  The  Sermon 
will  be  preached  by  the  V.  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P. 

Music  arranged  by  Mr.  Alfied  Btliew. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


©ZlAf*  mentOPiala  P?  tShONZfc,  and  BRASS.  Send  for  Book 
OIIZICIHUl  lUi.9  No  t Exclusive  designs  submitted.  Churcn 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBOKNIi  & CO..  Lid-.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Eng'av;rs.,  27,  Eastcas.le  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  'G'ams:  “ Oscraft,  Wesdo,  Londo”."  Established  1874. 


CHlemovi&l  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


GILLETTE 

JOHNSTON 

EXHIBITION  MEDALISTS 
Makers  of 

CHURCH  &TGWER 
CLOCKS, BELLS  & 
CARILLONS 


now  for  delivery  on  - 
' declaration  of  peace 

'Booklets  free  an  request 

GILLETT  & JOHNSTON 

CROYDON 


CQemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VIT/E. 

T'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
A designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar. . A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

THE 

Goldsmiths  & Siwessmiths 
Company  LT?  SZeGntfimit/?*  ftfCsanaet?  ne/i s 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Statneb  <3la$s. 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  file? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors,  Carvers,  Metal 
Workers,  and  Artists  for 
All  Chunk  Work. 

SUNNINGEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


By  Royal 
Warrant 
to  H.M. 
the  King. 


Saturday,  February  8,  1919-] 
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Catholic  Womens  ^League 


A Course  of  SIX  LECTURES  on 

THE  CHURCH  AND 

RECONSTRUCTION 

will  be  given  at  the  C.W.L.  Offices,  116,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  by  The  Very  Rev.  FATHER  BEDE 
JARRETT,  O.P.,  on  consecutive  Tuesdays,  at 
5.30  p.m.,  beginning  Tuesday,  Feb.  nth. 


Feb.  nth,  5.30. — The  Church  and  Property. 
Feb.  iSth,  5.30. — The  Industrial  Revolution  and 
its  Outcome. 

Feb.  25th,  5.30. — Trade  Unionism. 

Mar.  4th,  5.30. — The  Church  and  Socialism. 
Mar.  nth,  5.30. — The  Church  and  Progress. 

Mar.  18th,  5.30. — The  Church  and  the  Family. 


Admission,  6d.  to  C.W.L.  Members ; 1/-  to 
Non-Members.  Course  Tickets,  2/6  for  C.W.L. 
Members ; 5/-  for  Non-Members. 

May  be  had  on  application  to  the 

Hon.  Secretary,  C.W.L.  Offices, 

1 16,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1. 


FRANCIS 
TUCKER  & CO. l™. 

(Purveyors  of  Beeswax  Candles,  etc.,  to  Westminster  Cathedral) 

have  been  renowned  for  nearly 

200  YEARS 

as  the  most  reliable  makers  of 

CHURCH  CAHDLES. 


THEY  ALSO  SUPPLY 

SANCTUARY  OILS 

in  several  qualities  and 

WICKS  and  FLOATS 

OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 


THE  MANUFACTORY, 
PUTNEY,  LONDON,  S.W.  15. 

And  68,  HIGHFIELD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
PRICE  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Pickering. — The  Catholic  War  Orphanage  which  Father 
Bryan  is  establishing  in  Pickering  has  just  received  from  a 
generous  benefactor  a gift  of  30  bedsteads  with  bedding  complete. 

The  ioo  Best  Investments. — The  British,  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Corporation,  Ltd.,  have  just  published  the  quarterly 
supplement  of  “ The  100  Best  Investments,”  thus  bringing  that 
annual  work  of  reference  up  to  date  ; besides  the  usual  features, 
the  work  contains  an  informative  article  entitled  “ Investment 
under  Present  Day  Conditions,”  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  investment  during  and  after  the  period  of 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  a number  of  useful  tables  £ nd 
hints  of  value  to  everyone  concerned  with  the  remunerative 
employment  of  capital. 
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Pro  Ecclssia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OWD C CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  January  30,  1919. 

AN  INTERESTING  " ANNUARIO.” 

The  Annuario  Bontificio,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Holy  See,  is  expected  to  appear  in  a few  days,  and  will 
be  of  special  interest  this  year  in  view  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  war.  In  the  schedule  of  dioceses 
and  the  countries  in  which  they  lie  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  mention  this  year  either  of  the  German  Empire 
or  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  One  diocese,  for 
instance,  alone  is  given  as  being  in  " Austria,”  that  of 
Vienna  ; Prague  comes  under  Bohemia  ; Zara  and  Spalato 
under  Dalmatia  ; Trent  under  Styria  and  Tyrol ; Trieste 
under  Carniola  and  Istria.  Officially  these  two  cannot 
be  described  as  Italian  till  next  year’s  publication. 
Strasburg  and  Metz  have  to  wait  in  similar  manner ; 
at  present  they  are  described  as  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
German  dioceses  find  themselves  divided  up  under  the 
component  parts  of  the  late  Empire  : Baden,  Bavaria, 

Prussia,  &c.  Poland  gets  recognition,  Gnesen  and  Posen 
on  the  German  side,  Warsaw  on  the  Russian  being 
assigned  to  it.  Hungary  is  a designation  of  its  own. 
The  dioceses  of  the  Czeck-Slovak  State  are  given  under 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  As  regards  the  Holy  Father’s 
diplomatic  representatives  there  is  no  reason  for  change  : 
Mgr.  Valfre  di  Bonzo  is  accredited  to  Vienna,  Mgr.  Pacelli 
to  Bavaria.  But  there  are  changes  in  the  personnel : 
Portugal’s  representative  reappears  in  the  person  of 
Mgr.  Lacatelli,  in  whose  place  in  Belgium  with  repre- 
sentation also  in  Holland  and  Luxemburg  is  Mgr.  Nicotra. 
On  the  other  side  there  is  no  representative  named  for 
Austria  only  a charge  d’affaires  resident  at  Berne  ; 
Bavaria  and  Prussia  remain  officially  as  before.  M. 
Van  den  Heuvel,  Belgium’s  capable  Minister,  has  been 
called  to  the  Peace  Congress,  and  is  replaced  by  Count 
d’Ursel ; Colombia  has  a new  representative  who  has 
not  yet  presented  his  Credential  Letters.  There  is  no 
one  here  for  the  moment  representing  Monaco,  Count 
Capello  the  old  representative  being  now  Minister  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Holy  See.  The  British  Legation  is 
credited  with  two  secretaries  and  three  attaches  in 
addition  to  the  Minister  Count  de  Salis.  Actually  in 
residence  there  are  Mr.  Gaisford,  first  secretary,  and  Messrs. 
Wilberforce  and  Holden.  One  change,  incorrectly  pro- 
phesied by  your  correspondent  for  last  year’s  issue,  appears 
in  this  : Mgr.  Gerlach  is  no  longer  Guardaroba  of  His 
Holiness,  that  office  being  held  by  Mgr.  Migone.  The 
numbers  of  the  Sacred  College  were  given  in  a recent 
letter.  The  Annuario  shows  214  residential  Archbishops, 
862  Bishops,  563  titular  sees,  23  Abbots  with  Episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  Oriental  Church  has  6 Patriarchs, 
22  Archbishoprics,  49  Bishoprics,  6 Apostolic  Vicariates. 
In  addition  there  are,  spread  throughout  the  world, 
8 Apostolic  Delegations  178  Vicariates  70  Perfectures. 
During  the  Pontificate  of  Benedict  XV  there  have  been 
added  5 Archbishoprics,  16  Bishoprics,  ix  Vicariates, 
and  3 Prefectures  Apostolic. 

THE  NEW  PARTY. 

The  Italian  Popular  Party  is  organising  itself.  From 
Milan,  Turin,  Padova,  Florence,  Naples  come  accounts 
of  meetings  to  that  end  with  the  adhesion  of  all  the 
Catholic  associations,  and  here,  in  Rome,  several  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  an  important  one  is  announced  for 
Sqnday  next  to  complete  the  local  organisation  of  the 
national  political  association.  Columns  have  been  written 
in  the  Press  about  the  new  departure  in  the  political  life 
of  Catholics,  but  nothing  to  modify  what  has  already  been 
said.  On  the  non-Catholic  side  it  is  regarded  as  a natural 
outcome  of  the  passing  of  time  and  of  recent  events-; 
there  seems  no  disposition  to  combat  it ; indeed,  in  some 
quarters  it  is  welcomed.  But  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  those  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  new  Party 
will  take  at  their  true  value  these  congratulations,  whether 
they  come  naturally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Idea  Nazion/xle, 
which  sees  visions  of  a " National  Church,”  or  from 
unexpected  quarters,  such  as  the  pen  of  Romolo  Murri 
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in  the  Secolo.  This  ex-priest,  ex-Deputy  describes  the 
event  as  " one  of  the  greatest  importance,  putting  an 
end  to  a long  series  of  agitations  and  crises,  the  best  known 
among  which  was  connected  with  the  name  of  the  writer, 
who  was  left  alone  by  the  Catholic  laity  to  uphold  the 
cause  against  the  Vatican  —the  very  same  right  which 
the  founders  of  the  Italian  Popular  Party  have  now 
gained.”  There  is,  however,  some  difference  between 
the  case  of  a priest  acting  and  writing  on  religious  matters 
in  flagrant  and  repeated  disobedience  to  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  explicit  commands,  and  that  of  Catholics 
taking  purely  political  action  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
such  authority.  The  difference  is  so  striking  that  the 
organisers  of  the  new  Party  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
semi- patronage  of  the  late  Deputy  —(having,  indeed, 
themselves  turned  him  out  of  his  seat  at  the  last  elections 
in  1013)  —but  they  will  doubtless  take  note  of  it.  One 
imagines  that  the  Hon.  Murri  will  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
to  ask  for  the  vote  of  the  organisation  at  the  elections 
that  are  to  come.  On  the  Catholic  side  many  interviews 
have  been  published  with  Catholic  Deputies  and  others 
interested  in  the  new  movement.  They  tell  us  nothing 
new.  They  show  great  hopes  of  the  good  the  new  Party 
may  be  able  to  bring  to  the  political  life  of  the  nation  ; 
they  confirm  its  autonomy,  and  they  show  a very  distinct 
feeling  of  pleasure  that  Italian  Catholics  may  now  openly 
sit  and  vote.  Religious  action  on  the  part  of  Italian 
Catholics  in  the  life  of  the  nation  remains  just  as  before, 
and  an  article  in  the  Osservalore  Romano  accentuates  the 
need  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Unione  Populare,  the  official 
Catholic  organisation,  which  acts  under  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  See. 

MR.  WILSON,  MGR.  CERRETTI  AND  IRELAND. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  publishes  : “ A morning  paper 
has  reproduced  an  article  from  the  CEuvre  giving  an  account, 
which  it  states  it  has  gained  from  a most  reliable  source, 
of  one  of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  conversation  between 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  authorised  to  say  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  statements  in  the  paper."  This  is 
one  of  the  many  official  denials  in  the  Vatican  organ  ; 
necessary,  indeed,  but  unnecessary  in  fact  for  any  reader 
of  common  sense.  “ Imagine,”  to  quote  the  comment  of 
an  impartial  observer  here,  “ the  Pope  greeting  Wilson 
at  the  beginning  of  a twenty  minutes'  interval  in  the 
presence  of  an  interpreter,  with  the  words,  ‘ I am  so  glad 
to  see  you  ; now  I will  tell  you  all  about-  the  Roman 
Question.’  ” Moreover,  there  is  a complete  miscon- 
ception of  the  situation  apparent  in  nearly  all  that  has 
been  written  by  outside  commentators  on  things  Catholic, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  representation  of  the  Holy 
See  at  the  Peace  Congress  and  to  the  Roman  Question. 
The  picture  is  always  drawn  of  the  Pope  pleading  for 
the  first  and  pleading  for  the  regulation  of  the  second. 
That  is  a complete  misrepresentation ; the  Supreme 
Pontiff  does  not  plead.  But  the  CEuvve  article  is  only 
one  of  many  queer  suggestions  that  have  been  appearing 
lately,  most  of  them  concerning  Mgr.  Cerretti,  many 
concerning  Ireland,  even  going  so  far  as  to  forecast  the 
sending  of  a ” Pontifical  Legate  ” there.  As  regards 
Mgr.  Cerretti,  the  fact  is  that  he  visited  Ireland,  just  as 
he  visited  England,  France  and  Belgium,  while  waiting 
to  give  the  Holy  Father’s  message  to  President  Wilson, 
and  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a Papal  Legate  or  Apostolic 
Delegate  or  other  representative  of  the  Holy  See  being 
sent  to  Ireland  than  to  any  of  the  other  countries,  nor 
does  his  meeting  with  Cardinal  Logue  indicate  any  con- 
nection of  the  Holy  See  with  political  affairs  in  Ireland 
than  have  those  with  Cardinals  Bourne,  Annette  and 
Mercier  political  reference  to  England,  France  or  Belgium. 

• V NOTES. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  season  at  the  Anglo-American 
Archaeological  Society  was  given  on  Tuesday  by  Mrs. 
Strong,  Vice-Director  of  the  British  School,  on  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  with  historical  records  of  old 
conditions  there,  and  illustrations  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
in  the  Roman  Forum.  The  American  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Nelson  Page,  presided,  and  a very  large  company  was 
present.  —His  Holiness  has  accepted  and  allowed  to  be 
struck  a special  medal  for  the  year  on  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Johnson,  of  Milan,  commemorating  the  coming  of  peace, 
which  is  symbolised  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  the 
front  containing  the  portrait  of  His  Holiness  and  the 
inscription : Benedictus  XV,  P.M.  Principis  Pacis 

Vicarius.  An.  v.  — On  Tuesday  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Rites  discussed  the  question  of  the  heroism  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Ven.  Alain  de  Solminiac  of  the  Canons  Regular  of 
the  Lateran,  Bishop  of  Cahors. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


A RECORD  OF  CATHOLIC  SOLDIERING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — As  one  who  has  been  on  active  service  in  France  since 
the  third  month  of  the  war,  in  the  line  and  out  of  it,  wounded 
and  unwounded,  and  as  one  who  during  all  that  time  has  kept 
one  eye  vigilantly  on  the  enemy  and  the  other  watchfully 
on  his  religion,  I come  to  inquire  whether  there  exists  or  is 
in  contemplation  any  work  which  places  on  record  those 
thousand  and  one  episodes  of  everyday  Catholic  soldiering 
which  are  as  so  many  jewels  in  the  armour  of  the  Church 
militant  ? 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  great  fact  of  the  untouched  crucifix 
standing  upright  and  inviolate  in  a waste  of  ruin  where  shell 
upon  shell  has  almost  crumpled  the  last  fragment  of  stone 
to  dust.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  “chance”  regarded  as 
a power  which  controls  and  governs  events.  There  are  really 
no  such  things  as  " fortuitous  events.”  And  when  we  say 
that  something  has  happened  " by  chance,”  we  are  uncon- 
sciously expressing  ignorance  of  a deficiency  in  our  knowledge. 
These  crucifixes  are  not  intact  “ by  chance,”  nor  by  any 
calculation  of  probabilities.  The  element  of  “ chance  ” might 
be  cited  were  other  objects,  such  as  clocks  and  signposts,  also 
immune  from  destruction,  for  then  we  could  establish  a mathe- 
matical statement  of  the  chances  of  things  not  being  struck 
by  shell-fire. 

But  the  crucifixes  in  very  many  cases  stand  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  cause  they  represent,  and  give  silent  sanction  to  the 
Catholic  hands  that  erected  them. 

And  then  there  is  the  “ R.C.  padre.*’  Every  soldier  has 
heard  of  the  “ R.C.  padre,”  and  I,  as  a soldier,  have  heard 
many  tributes  from  non-Catholics  to  the  excellence  of  the 
" R.C.  padres,”  and  have  heard  many  tales  of  their  valour 
and  witnessed  their  zeal.  There  is  Father  X.  whose  great 
delight  was  to  wander  about  the  trenches  and  " No  Man’s 
Land  ” ministering  and  souvenir  hunting.  There  is  a beautiful 
picture  in  my  mind  of  a Franciscan  chaplain  preaching  in  a 
semi-ruined  church  to  a battalion  of  Munsters,  and  then  address- 
ing a part  of  his  sermon  in  French  to  a handful  of  forlorn  and 
mourning  peasants.  What  supreme  chivalry,  what  courtesy, 
and  what  Catholicity  1 Are  these  deeds  to  remain  unsung 
and  unknown  to  those  at  home  ? 

And  then  what  of  the  psychology  of  the  Catholic  soldier 
as  he  comes  to  grips,  perhaps,  with  the  Catholic  Bavarian  ? 
What  a state  of  mind,  what  abhorrence,  what  reluctance  must 
there  have  been  ! And  when  the  Bavarian  was  slain  in  battle 
the  Catholic  soldier  found  a rosary  and  a well-worn  prayer- 
book  in  the  effects  of  his  adversary,  and  a photograph  of  his 
daughter  in  a white  veil  and  dress,  such  as  his  own  sister  had 
worn  on  a great  occasion.  This  is  not  a myth,  but  the  common 
experience  of  the  Catholic  soldier.  Will  it  never  be  recorded 
or  chronicled  in  Catholic  history,  together  with  the  many  other 
scenes  which  assume  such  a strange  and  sacred  aspect  from 
our  point  of  view  ? 

Must  it  never  be  known  that  a Catholic  subaltern,  with 
visions  of  Pontifical  Zouaves  fighting  under  de  Charette  for 
Pius  IX.  in  his  mind,  was  waiting  for  the  opportunity,  which, 
alas  ! never  came,  to  go  forward  at  the  head  of  his  men  with 
the  crucifix  again  high  over  his  head  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  Papal  flag  unfurled  in  the  left  ? 

The  bibliography  of  this  war  is  large  enough  ; books  range 
from  the  psychology  of  fear  to  the  mud  of  Flanders,  but  I 
suggest,  Sir,  that  there  is  room  for  record  of  the  doings,  sayings 
and  feelings  of  British  Catholic  soldiers  in  the  Great  War. 

I remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

George  E.  Goldie. 

12,  Darlaston  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W.19. 

February  4,  1919. 


CATHOLICS  AND  LABOUR. 


Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  25th  inst.  Mgr.  Parkinson  is  quoted 
as  saying  “ that  the  programme  of  the  Labour  Party,  which  was 
the  only  definite  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  reconstruction 
yet  presented  in  England,  had  much  in  it  of  which  Catholics 


MEMORIAL  W1 N DO  \VS  in  Everlasting  Memory. 
As  a Dermanent  form  of  Memorial,  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  m?ans  of  cherishing  the  Memory  of  the  glorious 
self-sacrifice  of  our  lallen  heroes  than  a 
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Distinctive  modern  designs  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  N AVY,  AR  VI Y,  and  AIR  FORCESsuitabie  for 
erection  in  CHURCHES,  HALLS,  or  other 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  Free  for  the  asking. 
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would  approve  and  much  that  they  would  reject.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  learn  the  circumstances.  The  present 
painful  and  disastrous  division  between  Catholics  and  Socialists 
in  Catholic  Belgium  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  were 
ill-informed  and  careless  of  the  social  and  economic  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  That  was  a lesson  for  Catholic  England . 

Now  we  know.  We  Catholics  in  England  must  guard  against 
any  ignorance  or  indifference  in  social  questions.  And  why  ? 
Lest  there  should  result  here,  as  in  Belgium,  “ painful  and 
disastrous  divi  ions  between  Catholics  and  Socialists.”  Such 
divisions  are  due  not  to  any  root-antagonism  between  the  two, 
but  to  Catholic  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes. 
The  Mgr.  is  holding  out  the  possibility  of  a Catholic-Socialist 
alliance  as  a future  policy,  and  bids  us  learn  from  Belgium  not  to 
spoil  its  prospects  by  our  ignorance  of  present-day  social 
conditions. 

Setting  aside  the  consideration  that  for  years  now  we  have  been 
instructed  that  Socialism  and  Catholicism  are  incompatible, 
“ that  Socialism  is  not  patient  of  a Catholic  interpretation,”  will 
you  allow  me  to  recall  one  fact  ? The  Catholic  trade  unionists 
of  this  country  at  Leeds  in  November  last,  through  their  Con- 
ference (an  organization  under  ecclesiastical  control),  laid  before 
the  Hierarchy  a resolution  asking  for  guidance  on  this  very  point, 
i.e.,  of  the  position  of  Catholk  s in  relation  to  the  Labour  Party. 
So  weighty  a question  of  practical  policy  calls  for  much  thought 
and  up  to  now  no  decision  has  been  given.  Is  this,  then,  an 
opportune  moment  for  the  President  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild 
to  give  so  plain  and  decided  a hint  on  this  question  still  sub 
indice  ? Suppose,  e.g.,  the  Bishops  were  to  take  a different  line. 
What  are  we  to  say  to  the  " Catholic  Socialist  ” whom  Mgr. 
Parkinson  has  confirmed  in  his  Socialism  ? And  what  about  the 
prestige  of  the  C.S.G.) 

Directions  of  this  kind  by  influential  Catholics,  under  present 
circumstances,  are  mischievous  and  call  for  protest. 

I am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

D.  L. 


CIRCULAR  1074  AND  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson  writes  to  us  from  Beswick,  Manchester  : — 

It  is  now  admitted  that  all  existing  educational  grants  paid 
under  the  Education  Acts  1870  to  19 16  are  wound  up  by  formal 
process  of  law,  and  along  with  them  their  dependent  conditions, 
attached  under  these  various  statutes,  bringing  to  an  end  the 
whole  of  the  existing  system  at  midnight  on  March  3 1 next. 
That  is  a decided  gain,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  legal  and 
formal  breach  of  continuity  between  the  systems  which  have 
been  in  force  for  the  last  sixteen  and  fifty  years  respectively  and 
the  new  system  which  was  “ established  ” by  Mr.  Fisher,  and 
which  is  to  come  into  force  on  April  1,  1919 — -just  as  perfect  a 
breach  of  continuity  as  Henry  VIII  made  400  years  ago. 
That  system  is  a pig  in  a poke. 

" School  Manager’s  ” absurdity  does  not  materialise.  It 
has  been  raised  also  by  the  secretary  to  the  Teachers’  Guild. 
0 f course  the  Council  schools  lose  all  rights  to  existing  grants. 
But  the  local  education  authorities,  the  managers  0 J these  schools, 
under  the  new  Act  are  the  sole  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of 
providing  for  all  forms  of  education,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  pay  to  them,  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament,  a certain  minimum  sum  to  be  hereafter  calcu- 
lated, subject  to  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Education.  Therefore  the  legal  con- 
tinuity and  future  of  Council  schools  is  assured  by  and  in  the  Act 
itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a single  word  in  the  Act  gives  us  the 
slightest  assurance  that  -woM-provided  schools  will  be. permitted, 
and,  at  present,  I am  concerned  only  with  Catholic  schools, 
though  it  applies  equally  to  all  others. 

Section  44  is  the  old  party  plan  which  had  to  be  dropped 
in  19 14.  It  revolutionises  the  grants  by  making  them  a debt 
to  the  local  authority  instead  of  to  the  school.  t 

It  does  away  with  restrictions  upon  conditions  in  force  since 
1870.  It  gives  the  Board  of  Education  a dispensing  power  (such 
as  was  claimed  by  the  Stuarts)  against  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  makes  the  Board  independent  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
judicature.  ■* 

Grants  may  now  be  refused  to  Catholic  schools,  as  such,  or  as 
non-provided  schools,  and  we  have  no  redress.  . . . What  is 
to  be  the  fate  of  our  schools  ? No  one  will  know  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  new  Code.  What  I do  know  is  that  the  Act  supersedes 
all  previous  enactments,  that  it  contains  provisions  incom- 
patible with  and  overriding  any  provisions  either  of  the  Act  of 
1902,  on  which  your  correspondents  rely,  or  of  any  other  Act 
that  may  stand  in.  the  way  of  Dr.  Clifford’s  policy,  and  that  it 
may  and  probably  will  put  an  end  to  the  denominational  system. 


^arris's  Altar  Candles 


GUARANTEED  GENUINE  AIR-BLEACHED  BEESWAX. 

VEGETABLE  WAX,  VOTIVE,  ETC. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  CANDLES 
AND  THE  MOST  VARIED  SELECTION  OF 
SIZES  and  KINDS  in  the  CITY  OF  LONDON 

Votice  Candles 

IN  ALL  SIZES. 

Any  quantity  immediately  dispatched. 

BEST  QUALITY,  1/6  lb. 
SECOND  QUALITY,  1/3  lb. 

Supplied  with  spike  holes  when  specially 
ordered,  also  coloured  blue  and  red  at 
Id.  lb.  extra. 


for  Sanctuary  Camps. 

A Pure  Vegetable  OiL 

Treble  Refined. 

10/6  per  Gallon. 

Ordinary  Vegetable  Oil,  8/6  and  9/6  per  Gallon. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GDARANTEED 

Floating  Wicks,  also  S and  8-day  long  Wicks  of 
every  size  and  kind. 


‘5IRRAFIN£’ 

5 TREBLE  REFINED  WATER-WHITE  OIL 
■'NO  SMELL,”  “NO  SMOKE,”  AND  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

(Used  exactly  as  ordinary  paraffin.) 

GIVES  A PURE,  SOFT,  and  BRILLIANT  LIGHT 

For  Duplex,  Central  /Draught,  and  other  Lamps. 

2/-  per  Gallon. 

10  Gallons  sent  carriage  paid  in  Drums  with  Brass  Tap. 
The  Drum  is  charged,  but  same  allowed  for  when  returned. 
Also  in  Casks,  containing  about  40  Gallons,  sent  carriage 
paid  and  Cask  free.  A Brass  Tap  is  supplied  and  Cask 
tapped  for  fitting  if  required. 


CATHOLIC  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  recent  Council  election  has  resulted  in  the  return 
of  Colonel  Sir  Marls  Sykes,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Kenmare, 
Alderman  Sir  John  Knill,  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  Colonel 
Vaughan,  Colonel  Heathcote,  Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladensberg, 
and  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes  ; and  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker  has  been 
co-opted  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by^the 
lamented  death  of  Sir  George  Lambert. 


CDarles  Farris, 

CIk  Complete  cimcl)  Furnisher, 

71,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

WORKS:  HELMET  COURT,  BSSHOFSG ATE. 
•arehouMt  & Store*:  *1  A 93,  BISHOPSGATE,  A 12,  WORMWOOD  STREET.  E.O.  I, 
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ET  CETERA 



One  of  the  latest  recipients  of  the  Victoria  Cross  is 
Company-Sergeant-Major  Martin  Doyle,  M.M.,  1st  Bn.,  R. 
Munster  Fus.  (of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford).  We  quote  the 
official  terms  of  the  award  : — 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery  on  September  2,  1918,  near  Rien- 
court,  when,  as  act'ng  company-sergeant-major,  command  of  the 
company  devolved  upon  him  consequent  on  officer  casualties. 
Observing  that  some  of  our  men  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
he  led  a party  to  their  assistance,  and  by  skill  and  leadership 
worked  his  way  along  the  trenches,  killed  several  of  the  enemy, 
and  extricated  the  party,  carrying  back,  under  heavy  fire,  a 
wounded  officer  to  a place  of  safety.  Later,  seeing  a tank  in 
difficulties,  he  rushed  forward  under  intense  fire,  routed  the  enemy 
who  were  attempting  to  get  into  it,  and  prevented  the  advance  of 
another  enemy  party  collecting  for  a further  attack  on  the  tank. 
An  enemy  machine-gun  now  opened  on  the  tank  at  close  range, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  get  the  wounded  away,  whereupon 
C.S.M.  Doyle,  with  great  gallantry,  rushed  forward,  and,  single- 
handed,  silenced  the  machine-gun,  capturing  it,  with  three 
prisoners.  He  then  carried  a wounded  man  to  safety  under  very 
heavy  fire.  Later  in  the  day,  when  the  enemy  counter-attacked 
his  position,  he  showed  great  power  of  command,  driving  back  the 
enemy  and  capturing  many  prisoners.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
these  operations  C.S.M.  Doyle  set  the  very  highest  example  to  all 
ranks  by  his  courage  and  total  disregard  of  danger. 


The  Bar  to  the  D.S.O.  is  awarded  to  : — 

Maj.  (T./Lt.-Col.)  David  Ahern,  D.S.O.,  No.  11  Fid.  Amb., 
R.A.M.C.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty 
from  August  30  to  September  3,  1918,  during  operations  on  the 
Arras  front.  He  was  responsible  for  the  clearing  of  casualties 
from  the  divisional  front.  He  showed  great  forethought  in  select- 
ing sites  for  his  forward  posts,  especially  in  establishing  one  post 
in  a village  which  proved  of  the  utmost  value  as  an  A.D.S.  later 
on.  He  was  wounded  while  at  his  work,  but  refused  to  leave  until 
the  conclusion  of  operations.  His  energy  and  resource  were 
instrumental  in  the  prompt  evacuation  of  the  wounded.”  (D.S.O. 
gazetted  June  4,  1917.) 


The  following  have  received  the  D.S.O.  : — 

The  Rev.  Ambrose  Madden,  O.M.I.,  M.C.,  Can.  Chap.  Serv., 
attd.  7th  Bn.,  Can.  Infy.,  British  Columbia  R.  : — “ Ker  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  on  August  8,  1918,  in  the 
attack  on  Caix.  He  went  forward  on  his  own  initiative  with  the 
attacking  troops,  and  assisted  the  medical  officer  in  attending  to 
the  wounded  in  the  open  under  heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun 
fire  until  he  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  three  places  by 
s -rapnel.  The  calmness  of  his  demeanour,  his  disregard  of  his 
own  safety,  and  his  unflagging  efforts  were  a verv  fne  example  to 
all.” 

Capt.  (A./Lt.-Col.)  Wm.  Wilberforce,  M.C.,  1st  Bn.,  R.W. 
Kent  R.,  attd.  14th  Bn.,  R.  Warwick  R.  : — “ For  conspicuou' 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  near  Gouzeaucourt  on  September  27, 
1918,  in  the  attack  on  the  trench  system  up  to  Dunraven  Trench, 
and  then  the  formation  of  a defensive  flank  to  the  right.  He 
successfully  controlled  a very  difficult  advance  diagonally  across 
three  parallel  lines  of  trenches.  When  the  enemy  counter-attacked 
with  fresh  troops  and  specially  trained  bombers,  driving  back  hi. 
battalion  and  another,  it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  a new 
line  of  defence  was  formed  and  held.” 

Capt.  Tf.rence  Desmond  Murray,  M.C.,  1st  Bn.,  Leins.  R. 
(Egypt)  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  during  the  night  of 
August  12-13,  1918.  He  led  two  companies  against  the  east  end 
of  Ghuraben  Ridge.  By  h's  skilful  leadership  and  fine  example  of 
courage  he  was  responsible  for  the  capture  of  no  prisoners  and 
five  machine-guns.  He  subsequently  organized  and  carried  out 
with  conspicuous  success  the  withdrawal  of  these  two  companies 
from  a very  extended  and  difficult  position.” 

Capt.  Patk.  Joseph  Francis  O’Shea,  M.C.,  A.A.M.C.,  attd. 
8th  Bn.,  Aust.  Infy.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion 
to  duty  near  Chulgnes  on  August  23,  1918.  Keeping  up  with  the 
advance  he  was  always  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  line,  dressing 
wounded  and  organizing  stretcher-bearers.  Realizing  that  an 
R.A.P.  could  not  cope  with  the  casualties,  he  dressed  them  where 
they  lay,  and  made  prisoners  carry  them  back.  In  many  cases  he 
carried  men  back  himself  under  heavy  fire  of  all  descriptions,  and 
working  in  gas-drenched  areas.  He  had  no  rest  for  three  days 
and  nights,  and  did  another  medical  officer’s  work  as  well  as  his 
own.” 


The  following  officer  has  a Second  Bar  t©  the  Military 
Cross  : — 

Capt.  Thomas  Julian  Edward  Gaisford-St.  Lawrence,  M.C., 
Sea.  Highrs.,  Spec.  Res.,  attd.  2nd  Bn:  : — “ For  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  during  the  operations  east  of  Arras 
between  August  28  and  September  4,  1918.  He  led  his  company, 
partaking  in  three  successful  attacks.  On  one  day  in  particular 
he  attacked  a nest  of  machine-guns  which  were  holding  up  the 


OOOKS.  WANTED. — Ency.  Brit.,  India  paper,  .£20  offered.  Curzon’s 
Persia,  2 vols.,  1892.  Paris  Qketch  Bof'k,  2 vols.,  1840.  Virglnibus  Puer- 
esque.  r88t.  Old  Paris.  2 v^ls  , 1878.  Handley  Cross,  T854.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, 18^6.  Hamerton's  Etchers,  1880.  Romford's  Hounds,  1865.  Desperate 
Remedies,  3 vols.  1871.  Romota.  3 vols.  1863.  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury, 
3 vols.  1844.  ^0<;-  each  offered.  Libraries  or  smaller  lots  bought  for  cash.— 
HOLLAND  BROS.,  21,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


THE  HOUSE  OF 

YKNHEEMS 

EXCLUSIVELY  CLERICAL  TAILORS 


The  clergy  are  invited  to  send  for  our  1919 
Catalogue.  It  is  a handsome  booklet  con- 
taining nearly  a hundred  illustrations  exclu- 
sively of  clerical  tailoring  and  outfitting  re- 
quirements, and  the  values  described  in  it 
cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  either  for 
sound  quality  nr  moderate  prices. 


Ibnheert1 


Orderscanbescnt 
by  pest  with  all 
confidence,  as  we 
willingly  refund 
payment  if  the 
goods  do  not  meet 
with  entire  ap- 
proval. 


COLOURED  BANDANA  HANDKERCHEF8 

Full  size.  20  by  21.  In  various  oat-  IQ/ 
terns  of  Green  anti  Red,  and  Fur-  • 25/ — 
pie  and  Green,  with  fancy  border  Dez. 
Sample  sent  on  rrceiptof  1/2  in  stamps 

A PRIESTLY  SHOE. 

Madeof  Grained  Levant  Leather,  soft  and 
pliable  lops  with  elastic  gussets,  flexible  and  dur- 
able soles,  priced  BELOW  MAKERS’  COST  to 
clear  them  speed- 
ily. Sizes  9,  10, 

11  only 

14/6 

THE 
PAIR 


“T”  DEPT., 

47  and  48.  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


NOW  READY. 

ALL  INVESTORS 

should  read  the  introductory  article  to  the  January!  1919,  Quarterly 
Supplement  (price  4d.  post  free;  of 

“THE  100  BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 

ENTITLED 

“INVESTMENT  UNDER 
PRESENT-DAY  CONDITIONS,” 

which  deals  fully  and  frankly  with  the  present  position  and 
outlook  of  affairs  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor,  large 
or  small.  The  Quarterly  Supplements  contain  up-to-date 
details  of  100  specially  selected  securities,  covering  the  whole 
available  field  of  investment — from  Government  Loans  to 
Ordinary  Shares  in  Industrial  Companies — particulars  of 
further  investments  considered  worthy  of  attention,  a number 
of  useful  tables  and  hints  of  value  to  everyone  concerned  with 
the  remunerative  employment  of  capital. 

The  Annual  Volume  -----  Price  Is. 

(Published  in  July.) 

Quarterly  Supplements  - - - Price  4d. 

Published  January,  April,  and  October.) 

Post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance  to  the  Publishers, 

The  British,  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  Investment  Bankers 
57,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 


maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 

“ THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

6a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 
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advance,  over  and  over  again,  exposing  himself  all  day  without 
regard  for  his  personal  safety.”  (M.C.  gazetted  June  4,  1917  ; Bar 
gazetted  July  18,  1917.) 

Sccond-Lieut.  Joseph  Basil  Smith,  elder  son  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Smith,  of  Arndene,  Barrow-in-Furness,  who  was  killed  in 
action  on  September  18,  1918,  as  we  have  already  announced, 
is  in  the  list  of  officers  and  men  recommended  by  General 
Milne  for  “ gallant  conduct  and  distinguished  service  ” in 
Salonica.  He  was  educated  at  Ample 'orth. 


Three  old  students  of  the  Salesian  School,  Farnborough, 
have  just  received  decorations.  Captain  P.  G.  Walsh, 
Machine  Gun  Corps,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  of 
Farnborough,  has  been  awarded  the  Belgian  Croix  de 
Guerre,  which  has  also  been  given  to  Sergeant-Major  Steer, 
R.A.M.C.  Company  Sergeant-Major  W.  P.  Walsh,  Hamp- 
shire Regiment,  has  been  awarded  the  Military  Medal  for 
oonspicuous  bravery  on  the  field. 

Dom  Peter  Nugent,  O.S.B.,  of  Erdington  Abbey,  Birm- 
ingham, has  just  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  was 
interned  during  the  four  and  a half  years  of  the  war.  During 
the  past  six  months  he  was  permitted  to  minister  to  the 
English  prisoners  of  war  in  the  prison  camps  of  Baden. 


The  new  issue  of  The  Catholic  Who's  Who  provokes,  we 
find,  the  usual  exclamation  of  pleasure  and  surprise — 
strangely  unstaled  after  twelve  annual  repetitions.  The 
number  of  the  names  enrolled,  and  the  world-wide  variety 
of  the  causes  and  careers  for  which  they  stand — to  every 
name  a fame — create  the  pleasure  which  is,  as  always, 
enhanced  by  the  surprise.  And  the  nineteen-nineteen  edition 
has  an  added  significance.  In  addition  to  the  records 
common  to  times  of  peace  we  have  here  the  echoes  of  the 
great  war.  There  is  an  army  and  a navy  of  names,  all 
resounding  with  deeds  of  duty  done,  and  some  of  them  with 
deeds  of  valour  which  have  won  the  Cross — the  Cross  that 
comes  to  a Catholic  with  a double  meaning  and  grace. 
Perhaps  the  old  fiction  of  a Catholic’s  divided  allegiance 
may  be  one  of  the  casualties — the  unlamented  casualties — 
of  this  war.  If  any  future  Gladstone  should  seek  to 
galvanize  it  into  life  by  his  own  inherent  passion  and  energy, 
no  answer  would  seem  to  be  needed  but  a reference  to  the 
current  Catholic  Who’s  Who  or  to  the  promised  forthcoming 
Roll  of  Honour,  which  is  to  gather  together  the  names  that, 
for  over  two  hundred  weeks,  have  at  once  saddened  and 
sanctified  these  pages. 


Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  we  know,  tells  us  that  the  people  in 
Who’s  Who  are  the  top-dogs  who  have  got  there  by  fight- 
ing their  fellow's — biting  their  heels,  if  need  be.  That  is 
not  the  thought  at  all  instantly  suggested  by  the  directory 
before  us.  Even  in  the  hurly  burly  of  politics,  it  is  pacific 
men  like  Lord  Edmond  Talbot,  whose  abilities  have  brought 
them  forward  in  spite  of  their  own  struggle — let  the  word 
be  borrowed — to  stay  behind.  Indeed,  as  might  be  expected, 
a vaster  proportion  of  names  here  than  any  outside  publica- 
tion could  support  are  those  of  men  and  women  who  have 
fought  only  themselves,  and  have  helped  rather  than  hin- 
dered others.  

In  this  connection  it  may  be  regretted  that  so  few  nuns 
are  among  the  named,  not,  of  course,  because  they  do  not 
qualify  for  the  most  honourable  of  all  mentions,  but  because 
their  instinct  of  enclosure  is  alien  to  any  public  appearances. 
The  Benedictine  Abbesses  are  here  under  the  impersonal 
titles  of  their  Abbeys;  and  writers  like  Mother  Loyola,  a 
household  word,  cannot  escape.  But  others  of  renown  seek 
a shelter  from  which,  in  the  public  interest,  they  may  well 
be  invited  to  emerge,  making  indeed  a sacrifice  of  their 
sacrifices.  Only  the  other  day  a remarkable  paper  appeared 
in  a leading  magazine,  the  distinguished  work  of  a nun, 
whose  pen-name  successfully  disguised  her  identity.  But 
why  should  not  she,  and  all  her  company,  have  had  the 
credit  of  it?  We  have  a widely  read  literature  in  which 
the  nun  is  all  too  easily  guyed,  and  not  always  in  openly 
hostile  fiction.  The  Reverend  Mother  for  whose  annual  hay- 
fever  the  convent  has  a novena,  the  nun  who  tells  her  pupils 
that  our  Lady  blushes  whenever  she  sees  a girl  without 
gloves — we  are  familiar  with  the  presentation.  The  nun  of 
real  life  has  only  to  show  herself,  as  circumstances  have 
recently  called  on  her  to  do  in  France,  to  dispel  the  notion 
that  she  is  a freak  or  a spiritually  foolish  and  frivolous 
person.  At  least  the  records  of  the  deeds  done  behind  closed 
walls,  the  school  work,  the  hospital  work,  the  care  of  the 
aged  poor,  the  rescue  of  the  young  child,  these  and  other 
activities  should  have,  we  think,  a fuller  chronicle  in  a 
world  which  is  growingly  interested  in  the  self-sacrifice  of 
others,  and  profits  all  the  time  from  the  fuller  knowledge 
of  it. 


In  a telegram  just  received 
through  the  Foreign  Office  by 
the  Serbian  Relief  Fund,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Serbia  says: 

“ I thank  them  from  ray  heart,  and  beg  them  to 
believe  that  neither  I nor  my  people  will  ever 
forget  the  immense  services  rendered  by  the  Fund 
to  my  country  in  the  painful  moments  through 
which  it  has  passed.  ALEXANDER. 

Whilst  the  Serbian  people  are  deeply  grateful 
for  all  that  has  been  done  for  them,  their 
needs  are  still  overwhelmingly  great,  as  the 
following  report  shows  : 

With  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  and  Bulgarians,  the  Serbian  Relief 
Fund,  following  upon  the  victorious  Serbian  troops,  pushed  forward 
into  the  reoccupied  paits  of  the  country  as  far  and  as  energetically  as 
our  means  allowed. 

We  have  now  established  a hospital  at  Nish,  another  at  Uskub,  and 
a third  at  Prokuplje.  These  hospitals  are  staffed  by  British  doctors, 
matrons,  and  nurses.  Besides  these  existing  hospitals,  the  Serbian 
Relief  Fund  proposes  to  start  other  hospitals,  as  suitable  buildings  are 
found  and  as  transportation  facilities  (now  greatly  hindered  by  the 
wrecking  of  the  Serbian  railways)  are  bettered.  The  Serbian  Relief 
Fund  is  establishing  a number  of  vi.lage  dispensaries  and  Soup 
kitchens  nearer  Nish  and  Uskub, 

For  all  this  we  must  have  money.  Our  staff  in  Serbia  now  con- 
sists of  more  than  seventy  Brit  sh  people,  a' d it  is  being  considerably 
enlarged,  our  Administrator  (Dr.  F.  G-  Clemow  C.M.G.)  asking  us 
continually  for  “more  workers."  We  must  develop  our  organisation 
and  its  assistance  to  the  Serbian  people,  for  as  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  revealed,  it  is  found  to  be  far  more  desperate  than  the 
authorities  had  expected.  We  are  now  sending  out  a tuberculosis 
specialist  (Dr.  E.  M.  Hime),  who  will  have  under  him  a number  of 
health  visitors  or  sanitary  inspectors,  trained  men  and  women,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  aid  the  Serbian  peasantry  and  townspeople  in 
meeting  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis,  which  many  years  of  lowered 
vitality  have  added  to  their  other  misfortunes. 

The  Serbian  Re  ief  Fund  have  just  given  a sum  of  £11,000  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  an  orphanage  in  Serbia.  This  orphanage 
must  be  followed  by  other  orphanages,  as  there  are  many  thousands 
of  destitute  children  in  Serbia,  and  the  future  of  the  country  depends 
in  part  on  their  survival  and  upbringing.  For  these,  again,  we  must 
have  money,  and  even  more  money,  and  the  British  Nation  and 
Canada  and  Australia  must  show  their  appreciation  of  their  indomi- 
table patience  with  which  the  Serbian  people  have  met  such  terrible 
sufferings,  by  giving  us  the  money  we  need  for  what  we  plan  to  do 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  their  country. 

We  have  an  “ Asile”  and  workrooms  at  Bizerta  in  North  Africa, 
the  evacuation  port  for  the  Serbian  Army.  The  asile,  consisting  of 
200  beds  lor  nervous  cases,  and  the  workshops,  where  mutilated 
soldiers  are  being  taught  simple  trades,  must  now  be  moved  to  Serbia. 

We  must  also  do  what  we  can  towards  infant  welfare  in  Serbia, 
towards  giving  the  women  employment,  towards  reviving  ruined 
peasant  industries  such  as  carpet-weaving,  basket-making,  etc. 

The  Allied  Governments  and  America  have  taken  over  the  feeding 
of  the  country,  but  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund  are  helping  to  clothe 
and  to  keep  warm  a large  number  of  its  inhabitants — men,  women, 
and  children.  Since  1914  we  have  sent  out  more  than  3,000.000 
articles  of  clothing,  and  our  public  appeal  for  these  necessaries  is 
meeting  with  a most  generous  r sponse.  Every  ship  which  sails  for 
Serbia  carries,  as  a part  of  its  cargo  many  things  which  the  Serbia* 
Relief  Fund  have  asked  for  and  obtained  from  the  peoples  of  the 
British  Empire. 

We  must  now  ask  for  more — for  more  clothes,  above  all  for  more 
money.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  before  the  Great  Serbian  Advance, 
we  were  spending  £3,500  a month  on  our  work  in  Serbia  (this 
exclusive  of  what  we  were  doing  for  Serbian  refugees  in  Great 
Britain,  Corsica,  Corfu,  North  Africa,  and  the  South  of  France — 
responsibilities  whi  h we  cannot  abandon)  ; we  are  now  spending 
more  than  £5,000  a month  there  ; we  should  be  spending  twice 
and  thrice  that  amount  if  we  are  to  do  half  ol  what  must  be  done  for 
the  country,  if  it  is  to  take  the  place  in  European  civilisation  which 
its  heroism  deserves. 

Parcels  of  Clothing  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carrington 

Wilde , Serbian  Relief  Fund,  y,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.7. 

Hospital  supplies  and  materials  should  be  sent  to  53,  Grosvenor  Street, 

W.  i,  care  of  the  Coumess  of  Bective. 

Cheques  and  donations  of  money  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OK  PLYMOUTH.  G.B.E.,  CB. 

SERBIAN  RELIEF  FUND 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act.  rpr<5 ). 

5,  CROMWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.7. 
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THE  CARDINAL  IN  EGYPT. 

Visit  to  the  Cairo  Salesmans. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  paid  a visit 
to  the  Salesian  Brothers  at  their  College  at  Daher,  Cairo, 
on  January  10.  He  was  received  by  Brother  Provincial 
of  Egypt,  who  had  travelled  from  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose,  the  French  Minister,  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
Salesian  schools  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  After 
the  singing  of  hymns  in  French  and  English,  the  President 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  George  read  a long  address  of 
welcome,  which  recalled  how  Cardinal  Langenieux,  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  was  the  first  French  Cardinal  to  set 
foot  on  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Jerusalem  in  1893.  And  now 
England  had  sent  its  Cardinal  at  Christmas  time,  the 
feast  of  peace  and  hope.  The  twelve  million  people  of 
Egypt  were  mostly  Mussulmans,  the  Catholics  numbering 
only  about  150,000,  of  whom  some  95,000  belonged  to 
the  Latin  rite.  In  the ’French  schools  were  25,000  scholars, 
of  whom  8,000  were  in  Salesian  establishments,  dating 
from  the  invitation  extended  to  the  Brothers  by  Mgr. 
Perpetuo  Guasco,  and  now  at  work  in  many  places  in 
Egypt.  Some  timorous  spirits  were  now  afraid  lest  these 
peaceful  conquests  might  be  threatened  but,  declared  the 
signatories  of  the  address,  “ we,  the  sons  of  liberal  Egypt, 
educated  by  masters  according  to  the  principles  of  true 
liberty — that  of  the  children  of  God — we  would  fain 
believe  that  the  English  Protectorate,  though  depending 
on  a Protestant  State,  will  make  it  a point  of  honour  to 
respect  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  conscience,  and  that 
Catholicism,  whose  standard  means  ' duty,  justice  and 
loyal  devotedness,’  will  continue  to  flourish  like  the  lotus 
and  the  papyrus  on  the  banks  of  our  immortal  river.” 
The  Cardinal’s  Speech. 

The  Cardinal,  in  reply,  and  speaking  in  French,  expressed 
his  thanks  for  the  address  of  welcome  and  his  pleasure 
at  being  able,  though  on  an  official  visit  to  the  Catholics 
of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  apostolic  work 
that  was  being  done  by  French  Catholics  in  Egypt.  It 
was  whilst  his  grandfather  had  been  in  Egypt,  in  1844-45, 
that  his  father,  then  a young  man  of  19  years,  had  become 
a Catholic,  an  example  which  his  grandfather  did  not 
follow  till  on  his  deathbed.  He,  himself,  had  thus  come 
to  hear  of  Egypt  at  an  early  age,  and  had  learned  to 
connect  the  return  of  his  family  to  the  Catholic  Church 
with  the  thought  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

“ There  is  one  word  in  your  address,”  continued  His 
Eminence,  “ which  would  not  be  accepted  by  everybody. 
You  have  spoken  of  England  as  a ‘ Protestant  State.’ 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  British  Empire 
comprises  nations  which  profess  all  sorts  of  religions, 
that  it  is  only  in  England  and  Scotland  that  there  is  an 
Established  Church,  and  that  the  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Empire  are  not  Protestants.  For 
myself,  I would  rather  say  that  our  Government  is  ' a 
Christian  Government,’  which  is  obliged  to  recognise  the 
unfortunate  divisions  which  have  hindered  and  still  hinder 
the  realisation  of  Our  Lord’s  prayer,  and  which  endeavours 
in  all  sincerity  to  accord  the  fullest  liberty  to  all  forms 
of  belief.  I can,  from  my  own  experience,  declare  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  Government  of  which  I am 
proud  to  call  myself  the  loyal  subject,  there  is  no  cause 
to  fear  for  the  progress  of  religion  or  for  the  advancement 
of  education.  All  religious,  educational  and  civilising 
effort  is  encouraged  as  far  as  possible.  One  may  openly 
be  a Catholic,  a practising  and  even  a militant  Catholic, 
without  on  this  account  incurring  either  disability  or 
disfavour.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  face  the 
future  without  fear  and  with  full  hopes.” 

The  Cardinal  afterwards  left  the  College  to  preside  at 
a Te  Deum  in  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph. 

At  Alexandria. 

His  Eminence  also  visited  the  Salesian  Institute  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  was  accorded  an  equally  enthusiastic 
reception.  One  of  the  masters  then  read  a Latin  address 
which  had  been  finely  printed  in  the  School’s  Printing 
Department.  His  Eminence,  replying  in  Italian,  said : — “ It 
is  always  a pleasure  for  me  to  come  into  the  midst  of  the 
sons  of  the  Ven.  Dom  Bosco,  whom  I knew  for  several 
years,  first  meeting  him  in  Paris,  in  1882,  and  again  in 

1886  at  Turin,  when  I stayed  for  some  time  as  a 
guest  in  your  mother  house  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians.  In 

1887  the  Salesians  came  to  London  to  begin  their 
work  in  England.  I gladly  give  my  blessing  to  your 
school,  to  the  boys  and  their  parents  and  masters,  and  I 
trust  that  their  work  will  be  ever  prosperous  and  effect 

reat  good.” 


Mutf)ovi$eC>Mppeal 

To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present 
I have  only  a school-chapel  at  Newhall, 
and  it  is  miles  away  from  the  bulk  of 
the  scattered  congregation  numbering 
just  over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard 
work  I have  secured  bit  by  bit  a site 
of  6,000  square  yards  and  paid  for 
same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards 
the  new  Church.  No  endowment  ; 
but  also  no  debts.  Outside  help  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this 
year,  a friend  having  promised  to 
double  the  amount  raised  by  this  appeal 
and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  end  of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? 

I shall  be  so  grateful  and  will 
acknowledge  any  donation  or  any  article 
sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 


XLtye  Cancer  hospital  (ffvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

No  Letters  of  Recommendation  needed.  4 Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers  — _ Messrs.  COUTTS  end  Co.  „ ..Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  ..RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440,  Strand,  London  W.C, 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 


FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 


HOTEL 

REMBRANDT 


opposite  the 

BROMPTON  ORATORY 

The  Rembrandt  arranges  for 

SPECIAL  MAIGRE  FARE 

On  Fridays  and  other  days  of  abstinence. 

The  Hotel  has  a number  of 
self-enclosed  PRIVATE  SUITES 
from  4 to  6 rooms  with  Bath  Room. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Bedroom. 

MODERATE  TARIFF 
INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  16/6  per  day. 

All  Public  Rooms  and  Corridors 
are  Steam  Heated  to  maintain  an 
equable  and  pleasant  temperature. 

The  Hotel  Rembrandt  is  under  the  same  management  as 

HOTEL  VANDYKE,  Cromwell  Road. 
HOTEL  RUBENS,  Buckingham  Palace  Rd. 

HOTEL  REMBRANDT 

Thurloe  Place,  South  Kensington.  ® 

Telegrams : “CHOICEST,"  LONDON.  Phone : 4300 Kensington) 

(4  Lin**). 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

Hammersmith  : Clothing  at  Nazareth  House. — On  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification,  a ceremony  of  profession  and  clothing 
took  place  at  Nazareth  House,  Hammersmith,  the  celebrant 
being  Father  Edmund,  O.F.M.,  assisted  by  Father  Corcoran, 
chaplain,  Nazareth  House,  and  Father  Hunter,  Melton  Mow- 
bray. Father  Campbell,  C.M.,  and  Father  Shanahan,  C.M.,  were 
also  in  the  sanctuary  and  Father  Edmund  preached  on  the 
advantages  and  privileges  of  the  religious  state.  Miss  Margaret 
M.  Lynch  (Sister  M.  Otteran),  Miss  Kathleen  Spellman  (Sister 
Joseph  Barnabas],  Miss  Mary  O’Hara  (Sister  Bernard  Aloysius), 
Miss  Margaret  Coen  (Sister  Joseph  Comgall)  and  Miss  Lizzie 
Wyer  (Sister  St.  Agatha)  received  the  white  veil.  Sister  M. 
Albertus  (Wynne),  Sister  Malachy  Joseph  (McShane),  Sister 
M.  Maelisa  (McKeefry),  Sister  M.  Calasanctius  (McCorriston), 
Sister  M.  Carmela  (Asple),  Sister  St.  Thais  (Hennessy),  Sister 
M.  Monica  (McCartan),  Sister  Thomas  a Becket  (Attway),  Sister 
Joseph  Matthias  (Barrett)  and  Sister  Joseph  Dominic  (Dodd) 
were  admitted  to  profession.  There  were  many  relatives  and 
friends  present  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

Westcliff-on-Sea  : Westminster  Catholic  Federation. — 
Tne  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held  in  the  Catholic 
Schools  on  Sunday  evening,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  McKenna 
in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  the  Committee  and  officers 
for  the  current  year,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lamb,  of  Finchley,  gave  an 
interesting  and  instructive  address  on  the  objects  and  work 
of  the  Federation,  and  showed  clearly  how  necessary  com- 
bination of  effort  was  for  Catholic  interests  in  these  days.  A 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him  by  all  present, 
and  many  new  members  were  enrolled. 


SOUTHWARK 

Plumstead  : St.  Patrick’s. — The  congregation  of  St 

Patrick’s,  Plumstead,  are  making  the  Seven  Sundays  Devotion,, 
in  honour  of  St.  Joseph,  that  some  benefactor  may  be  found 
to  pay  off  or  reduce  the  heavy  debt  of  ,£3,324  on  their  church, 
which  has  been  weighing  on  them  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years. 

Lourdes  Novena  : Inaugural  Sermon. — The  Novena  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Archbishops  of  England  and  Wales,  was  opened  on  Sunday 
evening  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Southwark. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Tablet  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the 
President  of  the  organisation,  set  forth  the  objects  of  the  Novena, 
which  were  to  pray  for  a just  and  permanent  peace,  and  for 
our  spiritual  and  temporal  needs.  The  appeal  met  with  a 
ready  response  on  the  part  of  fellow  members  of  her  Grace, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Bennett,  C.SS.R.,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Clapham, 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  to  a large  congregation. 

Father  Bennett,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  address, 
remarked  that  in  the  world  to-day  there  was  a great  need 
for  faith,  and  particularly  faith  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  For 
instance,  the  miracles  and  the  visions  of  Lourdes  were  laughed 
at  and  scorned  by  honest  as  well  as  by  dishonest  men.  The 
story  of  Lourdes  was  one  of  faith,  and  it  was  not  an  unreasoning 
faith.  For  those  who  used  their  reason  and  their  faith,  Lourdes 
was  simply  a great  manifestation  of  the  power  and  the  goodness 
of  God  to  the  whole  world  in  general  and  to  the  individuals. 

If  there  was  any  time  when  the  world  needed  the  intervention 
of  God  it  was  the  present,  said  Father  Bennett,  and  surely  the 
great  war  had  emphasised  that  fact.  Unhappily  to-day  the 
world  seemed  to  be  forgetting  the  very  existence  of  God. 
Leading  men  were  gathered  together  at  the  present  moment 
to  settle  peace  amongst  all  nations,  but  did  they  realise  that 
a lasting  peace  came  only  from  God  f These  men  were  striving 
after  a League  of  Nations.  It  was  a beautiful  idea,  and  God 
grant  it  might  become  an  accomplished  fact.  There  were 
many,  however,  who  imagined  it  was  a new  theory?,  forgetting 
that  God,  the  creator  of  all  nations,  made  his  own  League 
of  Nations  when  He  established  His  Church.  Were  men  likely 
to  find  a better  one  or  improve  upon  it  ? Catholics,  at  least, 
did  not  forget  our  Lord’s  great  work  and  His  Divine  Promise. 

On  Tuesday  a special  service  in  connection  with  the  Novena 
was  held  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Dockhead,  and  on  the 
following  evening  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Grosch  preached  in 
St.  Mary’s,  Clapham,  at  a Novena  service. 

Catholic1  League  and  the  L.C.C.  Election.— Although  it 
has  been  deemed  inexpedient  at  the  present  moment  to  nominate 
an  official  candidate  of  the  South  London  Catholic  League  for 
the  forthcoming  London  County  Council  Election,  the  Executive 
has  adopted  the  next  best  proposal  of  obtaining  from  prospective 
candidates  their  views  on  two  questions  of  importance  to  the 
Catholic  body. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  League  on  Monday 
evening,  it  was  decided  to  submit  the  following  two  questions  : — 
(1)  Will  you  support  the  just  demands  of  Catholics  that,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act,  1918,  the 
London  County  Council  will  arrange,  so  far  as  possible,  that 


New  S.P.C.K.  Books. 


HOW  THE  GOSPEL  SPREAD  THROUGH 
EUROPE. 

By  C.  H.  ROBINSON,  D.D.  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
S.P.G.  Paper  cover,  3s.  6d  ; cloth  boards,  5s.  nek. 

[A  book  dealing  with  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  of  Europe  on 
an  equal  scale.  How  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  rest  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  received  the  Gospel  is  a fascinating  story 
very  little  known.] 

THE  SECOND  CENTURY.  Being  a series  of 
Readings  in  Church  History  for  Lent  and  other  times. 

By  J.  P WHITNEY,  B.D.  Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[This  volume,  written  by  a well-known  historian  (Editor  of  “ The 
Cambridge  Medieval  History  "I  should  be  welcome  to  those 
who  wish  to  strengthen  their  intellectual  graspof  the  Christian 
Faith  and  its  origins.] 

CHRISTIAN  ASSURANCE. 

By  H.  L.  C.  V.  De  CANDOLE,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Paper  covers,  2s.  ; cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Short  Readings  for  each  week-day  in  Lent,  for  use  in  Church  or 
at  home.  Bearing  in  mind  the  perplexity  to  faith  caused  I y 
the  war,  the  writer  seeks  to  bring  out  the  security  and  strength 
of  the  Christian  Hope.] 

THE  GREAT  TRIAL  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. 

By  ALFRED  DAVENPORT  KELLY,  M. A.,  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Mission.  Paper  cover,  2s. ; cloth  boards,  3s.  Gd.  net. 
[Every  incident  in  the  World’s  Redemption  is  full  of  inexhaustible 
lessons.  The  Author  takes  our  Lord 's  Ti  ial  ar  d shows  how  It 
throws  light  on  the  problems  that  confront  the  individual  soul.] 

ENGLISH  LITURGICAL  COLOURS. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  Litt.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L. 
Durham,  and  E.  G.  CDTHBERT  F.  ATCHLEY,  L R.C.P. 
Lond.,  M.R.C.8.  Eng.  With  a coloured  frontispiece.  25s.  net. 
The  Church  Times  says: — “All  the  available  evidence  has  been 
examined  and  digested ; the  resnlt  is  a noble  volume  which 
will  for  a long  time  to  come  be  the  standard  authority  on  the 
subject.” 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

A new  Series  of  Translations  from  the  Literature  of  all  ages 
of  the  Church. 

SECOND  SERIES.  LATIN  TEXTS. 

THE  “ OCTAVIUS  ” OF  MINUCIUS  FELIX. 

By  J.  H.  FREEtjE,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THIRD  SERIES.  LITURGICAL  TEXTS. 

ST.  AMBROSE  “ON  THE  MYSTERIES,” 
AND  THE  TREATISE  “ON  THE  SACRA- 
MENTS.” 

By  an  unknown  author.  Translated  by  T.  THOMPSON,  B.D., 
and  J.  H.  SRAWLEY,  D.D.  4s.  6d.  net. 

[These  two  treatises  are  perhaps  the  most  important  witness  for 
the  early  History  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  in  the  Western 
Church.]  [ Others  n preparation. 

CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP -Its  Origin  and 
Evolution. 

A study  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
By  Monsignore  L.  DUCHESNE.  Translated  by  M.  L. 
McCLURE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cloth  boards,  15s.  net 
[Yet  another  edition  of  this  well-known  work  has  been  called  for. 
It  contains  the  author's  latest  improvements.] 

THE  VENERABLE  BEDE.-Studies  in 
Church  History. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  BROWNE,  D.D.  [Jretfie  Press. 
[An  older  book  of  this  name  has  been  completely  rewritten  by 
this  veteran  scholar,  who  has  incorporated,  with  much  other 
interesting  matter,  the  results  of  his  own  archseological  re- 
searches in  the  North  of  England  ] 

HELPS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  HISTORY. 

Edited  byC.  JOHNSON, M. A. ,&J.  P.  WHITNEY,  B.D.,  D.C.L. 

THE  CARE  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSON.  6d.  net. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  HISTORY. 

ByC.  G.  CRUMP.  8d.net. 

DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  RECORD 
OFFICE,  DUBLIN 

By  R FT.  MURRAY,  Litt.D.  Pd.  net. 

THE  FRENCH  WARS  OF  RELIGION. 

By  ARTHUR  TILLEY,  M.A.  6d.  net. 

TEXTS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

General  Editors:  CAROLINE  A.  J.  8KEEL,  D Lit. ; H J. 
WHITE.  D.D  ; J.  P.  WHITNEY.  B.D.,  D.C.L. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  VULGATE. 

9d.  net. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  CLEMENT  OF  ROME. 

6d.  net. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE 

Boob  Depot : 64,  New/  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 . 
Central  Offices:  6,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  London,  W.C  2. 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 

Lists  post  free.  Inquiries  respectfully  invited. 
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Catholic  scholars  shall  attend  Catholic  secondary,  central,  and 
continuation  schools  ; (2)  Will  you  agree  to  support  proposals  to 
provide  adequate  maintenance  for  the  support  of  boys  and 
girls  whose  parents  may  suffer  hardship  and  loss  of  earnings 
involved  in  their  attendance  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  A meeting  of  the  League  has  been  convened  for  Monday 
evening  next,  when  the  action  of  the  Executive  will  be  submitted 
for  confirmation. 


BRENTWOOD 

Canning  Town  : Consecration  of  Church. — In  this  country 
the  ceremony  of  the  solemn  consecration  of  a church  is  perhaps 
a somewhat  uncommon  event,  for  the  reason  that  the  existence 
of  a heavy  debt  often  renders  the  accomplishment  of  this  an 
impossibility.  Hence  this  fact  adds  to  the  significance  of  the 
occasion  when  it  does  take  place.  Last  Tuesday  was  an  impor- 
tant day  for  the  Catholics  of  Canning  Town,  as  it  saw  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a long  felt  desire  on  the  part  of  the  congregation — the 
solemn  dedication  of  their  church  to  the  perpetual  service  of 
Almighty  God.  Incidentally  it  is  the  first  church  to  receive  its 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  the  infant  diocese 
of  Brentwood.  This  mission  is  the  largest  in  the  diocese, 
numbering  over  7,000  souls,  and  in  view  of  this,  it  was  created 
a “ Paroecia  Inamovibilis  ” when  canonical  parishes  were 
recently  formed.  In  fact  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
celebrating  this  fact  that  the  parish  priest,  Rev.  J.  J.  Deady 
asked  the  Bishop  to  consecrate  the  church.  (*• 

The  sacred  Relics  to  be  enshrined  in  the  High  Altar  were 
solemnly  sealed,  and  exposed  in  the  temporary  chapel  erected 
in  the  school  the  previous  evening.  The  impressive  ceremonies 
of  the  dedication  proper  commenced  at  9 o’clock  on  Tuesday 
morning  with  the  wealth  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  which  the 
Church  prescribes  for  such  an  occasion.  The  blessing  of  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  edifice,  the  blessing  of  the  interior,  the 
solemn  Procession  of  Relics,  the  Enshrinement  of  the  Relics, 
and  the  Consecration  of  the  High  Altar — all  were  carried  out 
with  the  full  liturgy.  Solemn  High  Mass  was  then  sung  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Maloney,  asisted  by  Revv.  J.  Dempsey  and 
P.  O'Donnell,  as  Deacon  and  sub-Deacon  respectively.  It 
was,  indeed,  fitting  that  Father  Maloney  should  celebrate  this 
Mass,  for  he  worked  zealously  in  this  parish  for  very  many 
years,  and  it  was  due  in  great  part  to  his  untiring  energy  in 
freeing  the  church  from  debt  that  the  consecration  was  rendered 
possible.  Even  to  this  day  his  name  is  a household  word 
among  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Among  others  of  the  clergy  present  were  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
O’Grady, V.G. .Very  Revv.  Canons  Norris,  Palmer  and  McKenna, 
Revv.  D.  Hickey,  J.  Hazell,  O.  FitzGerald  (the  last  three  being 
former  rectors  of  the  parish),  W.  O’Neill,  F.  Gahagan,  T. 
Lawton,  B.  O’Doherty,  T.  Smith,  C.  Snell,  J.  Howell,  F. 
Athanasius,  O.F.M.,  and  T.  F.  Bishop,  who  directed  all  the 
ceremonies. 

Although  the  present  church  dates  from  1876,  the  parish 
itself  dates  back  from  as  early  as  1859,  when  it  was  formed 
from  the  mission  of  Stratford,  whence  it  had  been  served  on 
Sundays  for  some  years.  The  present  church  is,  indeed,  very 
far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  large  body  of 
Catholics,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enlarge  it,  and  must 
suffice  until  arrangements  can  be  made  for  opening  a chapel 
of  ease  in  the  district.  The  struggle  to  maintain  Catholic 
schools  in  this  parish  has  alwavs  been  a source  of  much  anxiety 
to  each  succeeding  priest.  To-day  there  are  two  large  and 
flourishing  schools,  but  even  a third  is  most  urgently  needed 
and  must  be  provided  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As  was 
indicated  in  the  speeches  at  the  luncheon  which  was  held  after 
the  function,  the  parish  of  Canning  Town  has  had  a great  past, 
and  it  has  a still  greater  future  in  front  of  it.  The  present 
and  four  previous  Rectors  testified  to  the  genuine  and  sterling 
Catholicity  of  what  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Brentwood. 


NOTTINGHAM 

Nottingham  : The  Cathedral. — A shrine  in  honour  of 
Our  Lady  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Nottingham  last  Sunday,  when  the  Bishop  sang  High  Mass 
and  a special  sermon  was  preached  by  Father  Bede  Jarrett, 
Provincial  of  the  Dominicans.  The  shrine  takes  the  form  of 
a large  and  lofty  canopied  niche,  terminating  in  a spirelet 
rising  above  a substructure  in  the  nature  of  a small  altar  for 
flowers  and  candles,  and  is  situated  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  south  transept,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Designed  to  give  greater  prominence 
and  dignity  to  a statue  which  has  long  been  an  object  of  special 
devotion  at  St.  Barnabas’s,  it  was  originally  intended  that 
this  shrine  should  be  a souvenir  of  the  silver  jubilee  of  the 
Bishop’s  priesthood,  but  as  the  work  has  been  actually  carried 
out  at  a time  when  we  are  all  rejoicing  over  the  triumph  of 
our  country’s  cause,  his  Lordship  ultimately  decided  that 
it  should  be  regarded  equally  as  a memorial  of  the  bitter  strife 
through  which  the  country  has  passed  and  as  a thank -offering 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessing  of  peace.  This  is  all  the 
more  fitting  and  appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  figure 
in  question  is  the  well-known  one  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories. 
As  the  statue  is  one  of  a distinctly  Renaissance  character,  and 
thus  a little  at  variance  with  the  severe  13th  cer.tury  style 
of  the  Cathedral,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  harmonise  the 
two  by  adopting  in  the  new  work  the  very  early  Renaissance 


RFCORD  PRICFS 


ONE  of  the  Great  West-End  silver  buyers  was  heard  to  say  at  my 
great  auction  sale  last  Monday  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  playing 
the  game  to  supply  the  public  with  photographs  of  the  silver  that  I sell 
under  the  hammer,  and  the  prices  marked  against  each  lot.  At  the 
previous  sale  mv  old  friend  was  overheard  when  he  said  • “Where  the 
deuce  does  Hurcomb  get  it  all  from  to  have  a whole  day’s  sale,  lasting 
five-and-a-half  hours,  everv  fortnight  ?”  And  he  added — because  he 
knows  that  I am  like  the  Village  Blacksmith — " goes  on  Sunday,”  etc. — 
“Ah  ! he  is  the  churchwarden,  and  he  knows  the  squire  and  all  the  dear 
old  ladies  at  Totteridge,  Herts  I”  Well  thvre  maybe  something  in  it. 
Did  you  see  the  result  of  a pair  of  Georgian  sauce  boats  at  my  sale  at 
^15  per  ounce?  Ihey  realised  £69b  l Umpire,  how’s  that?  And  a 
little  silver  coffee  pot.  £115  ; a pint  mug,  ;6+l  ; Lord  Byron’s  cream  jug. 
^ 1 3.5  ; and  430  other  lots  besides,  running  into  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  this  is  happening  every  other  week.  Now  is  the  time  I 
Book  up  for  my  next  sale — 7th  Feb. — it  will  be  one  of  my  best.  There  is 
a family  down  in  Kent  whose  heir  1 as  been  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
War.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  another,  s<>  the  last  holder  of  some  very 
fine  heirlooms  will  be  selling  them,  throuuh  me,  at  the  n xt  sale.  It  will 
be  a grand  sale.  There  will  be  a set  of  four  salvers,  all  the  same  date, 
about  1745;  eight  sauce  tureens  and  covers,  1745  : a 230-oz.  centre-piece, 
1741,  with  swinging  baskets;  a 230  oz  tray,  1745;  Queen  Anne  tea 
caddies  ; Queen  Anne  dwarf  candlesticks  and  early  Georgian,  in  sets  of 
four  ; cake  baskets,  many  of  them  1735  to  1760;  saltcellars,  Queen  Anne 
dredgers  ; sugar  basins  and  no  end  of  choice  pi-  ces.  Now  is  the  time. 
Send  word  at  once,  ere  it  is  too  late  for  this  important  sale.  In  next 
week’s  Tabl>t , Bazaar . Guardian,  Rec  rd,  T 'uth,  and  next  month's 
Connoisseur  you  will  see  the  il’ustrations  of  these  wonderful  sauce 
boats  that  sold  for  neaily  four  times  the  value  of  pure  gold  per  ounce. 
It  was  only  on  Friday  last  a lady  brought  into  my  Piccadilly  office  a 
coffee  pot  made  by  the  same  maker  as  the  sauce  boats  I begged  other 
to  let  me  submit  it  for  sale  next  to  the  sauce  boats;  but  the  more  I 
begged,  the  morestoutlv  she  thought  “ a bird  in  the  bush,”  etc.,  and  she 
went  away  with  a cheque  *or  £ 265 . Had  she  waited  just  three  days  she 
may  have  had  ^500.  Really  it  is  so  In  addition  to  the  photographs 
you  will  see  in  this  and  other  journals  next  week,  I will  give  you  a clear 
sketch  of  the  maker’s  mark  on  these  sauce  boats  and  coffee  pot.  Look 
at  yours,  and  in  the  meantime  let  me  tell  you  that  P.  L is  one  mark  of 
the  maker  so  much  in  demand,  and  L.  P Sometimes  there  is  a slung 
lamb  above  the  P L.,  but  perfect  copies  of  the  mark  will  appear  next 
week  My  word  ! and  did  not  the  jewels  go  well  too  1 A little  row  offine 
pearls  sold  for  j£670  ; a walking  stick  with  a plain  gold  nob,  ;6l3. 15  ; a 
diamond  star,  ;6l50.  It  was  enough  to  take  one'a  breath  away  to  see 
the  prices  paid  and  the  hunger  of  the  buyers.  Sell  while  the  market  is 
up  There  was  one  little  lot  of  odds  and  ends  that  a Bond  Street  firm 
offered  an  Edinburgh  gentleman  ;£40  for,  which  I inspected  on  their 
premises,  and  when  1 said  my  offer  would  be  at  least  double,  they  liter- 
ally pooh-poohed.  But  they  sold  for  £\  16.  Won’t  the  owner  be  pleased  ? 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield! 
modern  silver,  &c  . and  rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections-  Special 
experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art  Auction  and 
Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  rurposes,  inventories  made  for 
probate,  fire  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c. — castle  or 
cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173  Piccadilly,  W 1 (lift  to  third  floor),  where 
I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4.  Telephone:  Regent  475  or 
Avenue  2828-  Wire:  “ Hurcomb,  Fen,  L.  ndon  ” 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

N Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required ; 
£2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  he  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


Bournville 

Cocoa  & Chocolate 


» THE  VERY  FINEST  PRODUCTS .” 

— The  Medical  Magazine. 


MADE  BY  CADBURY. 


CADBURY.  BOURNVILLE  3 
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style,  which  blends  the  later  Gothic  forms  with  the  delicate 
Classic  detail,  and  which  was  largely  introduced  into  both 
France  and  England  by  Italian  artists  engaged  by  such  prelates 
as  Cardinal  Georges  D'Amboise,  at  Rouen,  and  Bishop  Fox 
at  Winchester,  to  name  only  two  amongst  many, 
iv  The  shrine,  which  is  replete  with  delicate  carving  and  detail, 
rises  to  a height  of  about  2 1 feet  from  the  floor,  and  is  richly 
decorated  in  gold  and  colours,  blue  and  gold  being  the  pre- 
dominating note.  It  has  been  carried  out  from  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walters,  F.S.A.,  of  London. 


MARRIAGE 

SURGEON  LIEUT.-COMMANDER  J.  D.  F.  VAUGHAN  AND 
MISS  A.  M.  C.  ANDOE. 

On  Tuesday,  February  4,  at  the  Abbey  Church,  Buckfast, 
Devon,  the  marriage  toojt  place  of  Surgeon  Lieut. -Commander 
J.  C.  Folliott  D.  Vaughan,  R.N.,  only  surviving  son  of  Mr. 
H.  F.  J.  Vaughan,  of  Humphreston  Hall,  Salop,  and  The  Rosary, 
Ashburton,  Devon,  and  Alexandra  Mary  Constance,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Hilary  Andoe,  K.C.B.,  and  Lady  Andoe. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Abbot  of  -A.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Buckfast,  officiated  and  said  the 
Nuptial  Mass.  The  bridegroom  being  on  leave,  it  N^as  a “ war 
wedding,  but  there  was  a large  congregation.  Among  those  present 
were  Lady  Andoe,  mother  of  the  bride,  who  was  given  away  by 
her  uncle,  Mr.  Rupert  Bromley;  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Vaughan,  father 
of  the  bridegroom,  whose  mother  was  absent  through  illness ; 
Lieut.  Anthony  Stokes,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Guards,  who  acted  as 
“best  man,”  and  a large  number  of  friends  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, including  Commander  F.  Hodgson,  R.N.,  the  Misses 
Berington,  the  Misses  Strickland  and  others. 


OBITUARY  • 


MRS.  SCROPE,  OF  DANBY. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Scrope,  widow  of  the 
late  Simon  Thomas  Scrope,  of  Danby,  which  took  place  on  the 
20th  ult.  in  Bath,  in  her  eighty-seventh  year.  A daughter  of 
Robert  Berkeley,  of  Spetchley,  she  was  married  in  1855,  and  had 
five  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
survive  her.  She  was  a devoted  wife  and  mother  ; but  it  was 
not  her  children  only  who  “ called  her  blessed.”  Her  kindnesses 
knew  no  limitations  ot  class  or  kin,  and  the  thought  of  them  still 
clings  in  fragrant  memory  to  a'l  the  countryside.  She  excelled 
too  as  a hostess,  and  there  must  be  many  who  recall  to-day  the 
open-hearted  hospitality  over  which  she  presided  at  Danby  so 
graciously  and  for  so  many  years.  Her  influence  may  be  best 


described  by  saying  that  it  was  her  fortunate  lot  to  make  a happy 
difference  in  all  the  lives  that  were  near  to  her.  For  some  years 
past  she  had  been  in  failing  health,  and  lived  in  great  retirement 
in  Bath.  In  the  end  death  came  very  gently',  and  she  died  at  the 
close  of  a long  illness-  quite  peacefully.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  family  vault  at  Ulshaw,  in  the  presence  of  a great  gathering 
of  mourners,  on  the  24th  ult. — R.I.P. 

SISTER  MARY  J.  DOMINIC  LUCK. 

’ W e regret  to  record  that  Sister  Mary  J.  Dominic  Luck,  fortified 
by  the  ritesot  the  Church,  peacefully  ended  her  life  atthe  Francis- 
can Convent,  Taunton,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Benedictine 
Monastery,  Ramsgate,  her  father  had  been  a generous  benefactor. 
Born  at  West  Mailing,  Kent,  Miss  Susan  Luck  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Alfred  Luck,  a friend  of  the  elder  Pugin,  and, 
like  him,  a convert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  lived  to  see  his 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
he  himself  being  raised  to  the  priesthood  in  his  declining  years. 
Two  of  his  sons  entered  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  ended  their 
lives  in  New  Zealand,  one  as  Bishop  of  Auckland,  the  youngest 
a zealous  missionary.  Their  elder  brother,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Thomas  Canon  Luck,  Protonotary  Apostolic,  for  twelve  years 
Vicar-General  of  the  Portsmouth  diocese,  died  in  1912.  The 
deceased  spent  over  sixty  years  in  the  fervent  observance  of 
the  Franciscan  Rule.and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  83. — R.I.P. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

♦ 

The  Bishop  of  Salford  has  been  promoted  in  the  Ordre 
de  Leopold  to  the  rank  of  a Commandeur,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  and  kindness  to  the  Belgians. 

Lady  Mary  Corbally  has  left  94,  Queen’s  Gate  for  Ireland. 

An  engagement  is  announced,  and  the  marriage  will 
shortly  take  place,  between  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  R.  Berkeley,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  Welsh  Regiment,  A.Q.M.G.,  G.H.Q.,  France, 
son  of  the  late  Major  H.  W.  Berkeley,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  of 
Fieldgate  House,  Kenilworth,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Robert 
Berkeley,  of  Spetchley,  Worcestershire,  and  Nest,  younger 
daughter  of  Colonel  Bradney,  C.B.,  of  Talycoed,  Monmouthshire. 

By  the  promotion  of  Mr.  H.  Farnham  Burke,  C.V.O., 
C.B.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms,  to  the  vacant  office  of  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  the 
office  of  “ Garter  ” passes,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  a Catholic.  Mr.  Burke  has  been  in  succession  Rouge 
Croix  Pursuivant,  Somerset  Herald  and  Norroy  King  of  Arms. 
Sir  Alfred  S.  Scott-Gatty,  whom  he  now  succeeds,  died  on 
December  j8  last. 

Dom  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  will  preach  at  the  Requiem  Mass 
which  the  Catholic  Stage  Guild  is  having  celebrated  at  Corpus 
Christi  Church,  Maiden  Lane,  W.C.,  at  n a.m.  on  Thursday 
next,  for  members  of  the  profession  who  have  fallen  in  the  war. 


Bynogeri 

Brings  Health 


IK!  THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  HEALTH 
* * ^ and  disease  the  lack  of  sustaining  food  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  body’s  surrender.  What  is 
essential  is  a reserve  of  strength  over  and  above 
the  needs  of  the  hardest  and  most  trying  day’s 
work.  This  reserve  is  supplied  by  ‘BYNOGEN’ 
which  brings  strmgth  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  maintains  full  nutrition  by  nourishing  and  re- 
vivifying brain,  nerves  and  muscles.  ‘BYNOGEN’ 
is  specially  recommended  for  Nervous  Exhaustion, 
Dyspepsia,  Insomnia  and  all  enfeebled  conditions. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  119,  31-.  51-  & 91- 

Ailen  & Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


For  illness  and 
convalescence . 


G. 


F@@d 

'&,r  Infants. 
Invalids  * *.Aged. 


Benger’s  Food  is  not  a “Patent 
Food”  — Its  composition  is  well 
known  to  the  Medical  Profession. 

It  is  made  on  strictly  scientific 
lines  to  nourish  and  sustain  when 
the  system  is  too  weak  to  digest 
the  usual  foods  of  life. 

In  illness  and  convalescence,  when 
“ out  of  sorts,"  Benger's  Food  is  dainty 
and  delicious  and  always  beneficial. 


BENGER'S  FOOD  LTD..  Otter  Works,  MANCHESTER. 


■■•maaBB  aciiaiDiin>i><eiiasiiEi»B9>eiaa 


PULLARS 

for  cleaning 

Household 

Furnishings 


Many  homes, 
dosed  during 
the  war,  are 
being  reopened, 
and  there  is  now 
a rush  to  have 
Blinds,  Cretonne 
& Chintz  Covers, 
Cushions, 
Curtains,  Quilts 
Blankets,  and 
Carpets  Cleaned 
or  Dyed. 


Pullars  of  Perth,  with  their 
hundreds  of  highly -trained 
workers  and  modern  plant, 
are  equipped  for  handling  all 
such  orders.  Orders  received 
at  any  of  Pullars  4000  Agencies 
or  Branch  Offices. 

Return  carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  sent  direct  to — Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 
Perth 
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Economy 

in  food  & drink  ! 

To  make  up  for  less  meat, 
have  more  puddings  and 
pastry  made  with 

„ Shredded 

Atom 

THE  HANDY  SUET 

All  milk  puddings  are  also 
greatly  enriched  by  its  use. 
I5  lbs.  go  as  far  as  2 lbs.  raw  suet. 

Hugon’s 

Concentrated 

Soup  Tablets 

Made  from  savoury  herbs,  vegetables  and 
extract  of  beef,  rich  and  appetising  in 
flavour,  nutritious  and  economical.  In  9 
varieties  Price  2d-  pkt.  (to  make  1 pint). 

Hugon’s 
Sauce  Powder 

A 4d. packet  with  water  and  vinegar  makes 
a Shilling  size  Bottle  of  thick  delicious, 
piquant  Sauce.  Used  in  powder  form  as  a 
flavouring  for  soups,  stews,  etc.,  it  makes 
these  dishe3  a revelation  in  tastiness. 

Hugon’s 
Pearl  Barley 
Lemonade 

COLD  or  HOT.  Combines  the  nutriment 
of  Earley  with  the  fragrance  of  choicest 
Lemons.  Nutritious  and  delicious.  In  3d. 
pkts.  Made  in  a moment. 

Sole  Manu  facturcrs  : 

HUGON  & CO.,  LTD.,  Manchester. 


Tha  medically-prescribed 
remedy  for  Headache  and  all 
Nerve  Pains.  Rheumatism,  &c. 


BRITISH.' MADE  (Taaoc  Mark)  -STANDARD  QUALITY 


For  Rheumatism. 

A regular  course  of  “Salaspin”  tablets 
will  be  found  a most  effective  remedy. 

Ask  your  Doctor  and  take 
as  prescribed  by  him. 

T.  KBRFOOT  & CO.,  Bardolev  Vale,  Lancs 

2 


Of  Chemists. 
25  tablets  1/- 
100  tablets  3/- 


DAMASK 
TABLE  LINEN 

As  actual  manufacturers  we  offer 
you  the  full  advantages  of  direct 
buying-,  thus  giving  you  the  greatest 
possible  value  at  the  lowest  price. 

Samples  of  Linen,  together  with 
price  lists,  sent  post  Jrce 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

48 N,  Donegall  Place  - BELFAST 


TBi©  COLD  CURE 

that  ^differs  5 *>J  $ 


P,  drop  of  “VAP.X”  on  your  handkerchief 

in  'he  morning  will  remain  > ffeetive  all  day. 
for  it  get 4 stronger  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Thu,  yo  i vet  immedi.  te  relief  and 
the  fact  that  the  < ol  i germs  are 
being  attacked  the  whole  da/  long 
ensures  a quick  and  complete  c re. 
I/O  Fe  sure  you  get 

ver  Bo  tils’  — the  Bottle  with  the 
'3.  Yellow  Triangle. 

; CO.,  Bards.ey  Vale.  Lancs. 


Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 
You  simply  add  Wafer. 


PEACE  STRAIN. 


The  inevitable  reaction  of  these  wonder- 
ful days  of  Peace  is  almost  as  great  a strain 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  nation  as  the 
oppressive  tension  of  the  past  dark  years 
of  war.  It  is  therefore  equally  essential, 
especially  in  view  of  the  tremendous  tasks 
ahead,  that  one  and  all  should  be  kept  up 
to  concert  pitch  by  good  nourishing  food. 

The  present  popularity  of  Vi-Cocoa 
among  a 1 workers  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
its  wonderful  body-building  and  nerve- 
stimulating  qualities. 

Men  and  women  find  they  can  work 
better  and  longer  after  a cup  of  this  unique 
food  beverage.  It  revitalizes  the  whole 
system — and  it  has  a wholesome,  bracing 
effect  on  the  nerves  which  banishes  all 
sense  of  weariness  and  depression. 

Vi-Cocoa  is  one  of  the  famous  Delecta- 
land  Food  Products,  which  include  Free- 
mans Custard,  Blanc-Mange,  Baking 
Powder,  and  Turtlekon.  Write  to  the 
Editor  for  a copy  of  the  Delecta  Magazine , 
which  tells  of  the  happy  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  Watford  and  much  else  to 
interest  everv  reader. 


BURBERRYS’  B9I9  SALE 

Weatherproofs,  Suits, 

Gown",  Hats. 

Until  End  of  February, 

Burberry  Weatherproofs 

in  Burbe  ry  Gabardine,  lined 
p ooied  c oth. 

Usu  il  Price,  5 Gs.  Sale, 73/6 
TIELOCKEN  Belted  Topcoat 
in  Bui  ik  rry  Gabaruine  lined 
proofed  cloth. 

Usual  Price,  6 Gs.  Sale,  84/- 
1/-  extra  on  above  prices 
]or  packing  and  cat  riage. 

A large  number  of  Men’s 
Overcoats  and  Suits  in  wool 
coatings  is  also  available  at 
reduced  prices  bv  personal 
selection.  Ladies’  and  Chil- 
dren’s garments  in  great 
variety. 

Sale  List  of  Bargains  j>osl  free. 

BUBBERBYS,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W  1. 


OEUOiOUS  COFFEE 

RED 

WHITE 

.BLUE 

Fop  Breakfast  & after  D nraei* 


medical. 


Nervous,  rest  cure,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  hi*  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.  13. 
Tel.  Putnev  647  ___________ 


LEGAL,  NOTICE. 

(^HARITY  COMMISSION.— 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Charity  called  Maria 
Young’s  Spinsters’  Fund  regulated  by  a Scheme  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  (Chancery  Division)  of 
the  28th  April,  1893  ; and  in  the  Matter  of  “The 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1914.”  Thd  Trustees 
of  this  Charity  having  re-appointed  Gerald  James 
Hardman  of  the  Warren  near  Knowle  in  the  County 
of  Warwick,  Merchant  and  Manufacturer,  to  fill 
theexisting  vacancy  in  their  bodv,  this  appointment 
will  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  Er gland  and  Wales,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  subsisting  Scheme  tor  the  regula- 
tion ot  the  said , Charity,  unless  some  sufficient 
objection  shall  be  stated  in  writing  to  the  said 
Commissioners,  addressed  to  “The  Secretary, 
Charity  Commission,  Ryder  Street.  St.  James’s. 
London,  S.W.  i,”  within  15  days  from  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice 

Dated  this  4th  day  ot  February,  1919. 

G.  C.  BOWER.  (Secretary). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

l\fi  ftp*-  word : minimum  ?r. 

SALE.  — HARMONIUM  in 

very  good  condition,  £>\$.  Apply  to  Belgian 
School,  WarringtoQ  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


F0K 

•A.  vpr’ 


POR  SALE.— OIL  PAINTING, 

about  4’  X 3',  by  Edward  Prynne,  Title : 
(‘Love  and  Labour.’’  Man,  Woman  and  Child  at 
the  foot  ot  Crucifix.  Very  suitable  for  Mission 
Church  or  Club.  Miss  Harris,  Lye  Green  House, 
Withyham.  Sussex. 

( ALU  CHINA,  TAPESTRY, etc.— 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  only,  Old  China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
Office. ' 

any  Lady  recommend  a 
PRIVATE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS,  where  a few  select  pupils  are  received. 
Particulars  to  L.F.E  , W.  H.  Smith  &.  Son,  123, 
Broad  Street.  Readings 

HOUSES. 

rid  pp.p  word ; minimum  Jt. 

T T RGENT. — WAN  I ED  to  RENT. 

— Easy  distance  from  London,  Unfurnished 
HOUSE,  containing  7 bedrooms,  3 sittti  g rooms, 
no  basement;  main  drainage;  gas  and  water  laid 
on.  Near  Station  and  Caiho'-ic  church.  Abc'l’t 
1 acre  of  garden.  Rent  ^80  to  ^90.  Reply  No.  688, 
Tablet  Office. 


WILL 

v v PRT 


ED  U CATION  A L. 


TUTOR,  with  increasing  small  boy 

connection  desires  Catholic  PARTNER.  No. 
681.  Tablet  Office. 

\ A/ AN  ILL),  at  taster,  a Roman 

V V Catholic  GOVERNESS,  25  to  30,  thoroughly 
experienced  ; usual  English  subjects,  good  French 
and  piano  ; for  two  children  (a  boy  of  8$  and  a girl 
ol  6£) ; to  prepare  boy  tor  school.  Fond  of  country 
lile.  Good  walker.  Games.  Apply  by  letter  to 
Mrs.  Scrope,  Danby  Hall,  Middleham,  Yorkshire, 
R.S  O.  

TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

"artificial  Tt.fc.lrt  <uld) 

a*.  Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET,  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i. 
Estd  150  years  - 

OLD  t'AL^fc  ILL  Itt,  uld  Jewel- 
lery. Old  Watches  etc.,  nowin  GREATER 
DEMAND  THAN  EVER.  FURTHER  IN- 
CREASED VALUE  IN  OLD  PRECIOUS 
METALS.  Send  to  us  for  highest  poss.ble  value 
or  offer.  If  not  accepted  goods  returned  at  once. 
Dost  tree.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO.,  105,  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  Please  mention  Tablkt  when  sending. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


M 


Kb.  ARTHUR  PERRY'S  SER- 


VANTS’ AGENCY.  3s  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  for  engaging 


Hours  10  till  1 — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London. 

Telephone  No  Mayfair.  


TfeMfLlL  ana  VAUGii^iN, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses.  Tutors. 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Te.e- 
phone  1086  Western  _ 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working), 

seeks  situation  ; life  experience  in  first  class 
establishments;  age  42;  married  (two  children); 
excellent  testimonials.  Address,  No.  674,  I ablet 
Office.  


LADY,  educated,  refined,  requires 

post  as  COMPANION  HOUSEKEEPER 
or  COMPANION-HELP.  Capable,  domesticated, 
ood  needlewoman,  etc.  Apply  No.  098,  1 ablet 


goo 

Offi 


LADY,  middle  aged,  seeks  post. 

In  one  family  ten  years.  COMPANION, 
reading,  needlework,  music,  French,  shopping. 
Mrs.  V , Miss  Barlow,  Pembroke  Lodge.  Queen 
Parade  Harrogate,  _____ 


SECKKIAKY  - COMPAiNlUiN.  — 

Gentleman  (bachelor.  Catholic),,  highest 
references,  cheerful  and  sympath  tic  disposition, 
seeks  congenial  position  of  trust  to  gentleman. 

invalid  or  I'tWprwi-e  'f'ri'p  N o . 6 n yT  O 'tp 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


C'*  A N a Lady  recommend  for 

**  Hampstead,  strong,  willing  voung  MAID  TO 
ASSIVT  IN  HOUSE  WORK?  Three  other 
nervants  kept.  Wages  ;£i6  to  £18  Will  gladly 
teach.  Reply  Mrs.  Williamson,  Grosvenor  House, 
123.  Marine  Parade.  Brighton 

CAN  any  Lady  recommend  nice, 

well-spoken  girl,  about  19  years,  as 
NURSERY  MUD?  English  or  French.  Biake, 
Dykenook  Accrington,  Lancs. 


GOOD  . HUUSI- MAID  required, 

£ to  to  ^>5  ; also  UNDER  HOUSEMAID 
Wages  £z\.  Apply  Mrs.  Sumner,  Eathorpe  Park, 
nr.  Leamington. 


Hall  boy  or  young  footman 

wanted  Must  be  clean  and  honest.  B-itler 
and  footman  kept.  Apply,  stating  age,  experience 
and  wages,  to  the  Butler,  Broughton  Hall,  'ikipton, 
Yorkshire.  


HOUSE-PAKLOU KiVlr\iu  wanted 

at  once  for  Birkdale.  near  Liverpool.  Age 
between  24-26  Cook  and  Under-Houseffiaid  kept, 
Good  references  required.  Apply  53,  York  Road, 
Birkdale.  Lane*. 


PARLOUR  M a l D,  experienced, 

want  d.  the  5th  of  March.  Mrs.  Sumner, 
Eathorpe  Pa  k nr.  Leamington 


WAiV  1 tD.  — A respectable 
woman,  able  to  do  PLAIN  COOKING,  in 
exchange  lor  room  and  light.  Slight  remuneration. 
Apply  7,  Oxford  Terrace.  W.2. 


WANTED  at  once,  efficient 

reliable  HEAD  HOUSEMAID,  age  between 
thirty  and  forty.  Write,  stating  wage*  required  and 
references,  Mrs.  Grisewood,  The  Den,  Bognor, 
Sussex 


WANTED  lor  the  Country,  an 
UPPER  HOUSEMAID  of  two;  also 
KITCHEN  and  SCULLERY  MAIDS.  Apply  to 
Mrs,  Trappes-Lomax,  Cla>  ton  Hall,  Accrington, 
Lancashire. 


V VV AN  1 ED,  HOUSEMAID  (third 

^ ' o(  three)  for  country  house.  One  bpen  out 
before.  Apply,  stating  wages,  to  Mrs.  Cave,  Ditcham 
Park  ‘Petersfield,  Hant 


VuUNb  Catholic  Gentlewoman, 

domesticated  required.  Help  doctor’s  wife  in 
and  with  children.  Servant  kept.  No  656, 


house  and  — 
Tabt.pt  cp 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION 


[A  UKRAIN  I'S  HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  Catholic  . Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London."  'Phone  : Mayfair  6484  5. 


Norfolk  hotel,  bourne 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  Catholii 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  ground» 
Close,  to  Square.  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearh 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  moderi 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suite* 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  term* 
or  A 'a  carte  Telegrams:  “ Norfo'k,  Bournemouth  ’ 
Telephones.  274  and  Ra.8 


14*  Ab  A ttOUttiMe..  — bfc-A  VIEW 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staft  ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apolv  Spcreta^v 


ABBEY”  BOAKDLMj 


HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  " is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVERTS  AND  SCHOOLS- 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 


CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line 
Preparation  tor  l.ondon  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 U in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

THERE  IS  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  VACANT. 
Particulars  may  be  h id  on  application. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reducel  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


5T.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  Lantion  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  kxaminations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  ) 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation  ; sea  and  mountain  air  ; ex- 
tensive open  grounds  1 modern  house  imnrovemen  s. 

English  in  all  its  branches  ; French  in  < aily  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Sing  ng.  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancin.' 
Calisthenics  Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages.  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  DEEDING,  SUSSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

All  Exams.  French  in  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  received.  Postulants  accepted. 
Beautiful  situation.  Sea  and  Downs  air. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 


PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 


523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 


This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  wale  , and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  art  room,  library,  gymna- 
ium,  and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encou -aged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Kxaminations  of  Associa'ed  Roam  of 
R.A.M.  *nd  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receive  special 
aitention. 

Entire  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparatory  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 


OLD  HALL, 


WARE 


ST.  HUGH’S 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 


President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 


WOOLHAMPTON, 


BERKS, 


Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 


Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  tyc,,  apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  Londo  n Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a d Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 


RAMSGATE. 


(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster, 


ST 


. WILFRID’S 
COLLEGE 


OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  1918  : Successes,  31 
(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 


Apply  : 


Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 


COLLEGE, 

BRIGHTON, 


XAVERIAN 

QUEEN’S  PARK, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 
owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 


ST.PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 


CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY  UNION 
OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS. 

HIGHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W 

Boarding  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 
Under  the  Patronage  of  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated  in  a most 
calthy  and  bracing  suburb  of  London. 

Curriculum : - Thoroughly  modern,  carefully 
raduated,  with  special  attention  to  Languages,  Music, 
Art  and  Needlework. 

Physical  Development Swedish  Drill,  Outdoor 
Exercise  Organised  Games  under  the  direction  of  a 
Trained  Mistress. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev,  Mother, 
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NOTANDA 


A plea  for  peace  in  the  Latin  world.  Canon  Barry  says 
an  alliance  between  France,  Italy  and  Rumania  is  the  true 
counter-balance  to  Germany  (p.  176). 

The  Catholic  Peers  and  the  Divorce  Bill.  The  division  on 
Lord  Buckmaster’s  Bill.  “ A mysterious  and  disturbing 
report  ” (p.  190). 

The  claim  of  Christendom  to  St.  Sophia.  A mosque  for 
450  years  and  a Catholic  church  for  916  (p.  176). 

How  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  been  quoted  in  the  Belgian 
Senate  as  an  advocate  of  universal  suffrage.  The  reference 
to  the  “ Summa  ” (p.  182). 

The  Anglican  Bishops  consider  the  question  whether 
women  should  be  .allowed  to  preach.  The  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford tells  Convocation  it  will  soon  have  to  face  a demand 
for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  priesthood.  Some  inci- 
dental consequences  of  the  proposed  change  (p.  178). 

A Joint  Pastoral  of  the  Bishops  of  the  German  Rhineland 
in  condemnation  of  Socialism.  “ One  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  a convinced  follower  of  Socialism  and  a sincere  Catholic 
Christian  ” (p.  178). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Parliament  was  of  quite  unusual  length.  Addressing  the 
House  of  Lords  the  King  briefly  noted  the  armistice  which 
had  followed  “ the  collapse  of  Germany  under  'the  ceaseless 
blows  of  the  Allied  Armies,”  and  added  that  the  road  into 
Germany  now  lies  open  should  she  attempt  to  renew  the 
war.  Speaking  of  the  German  Navy,  the  King  refers  to 
its  strength  as  having  been  shattered  “ by  the  surrender  of 
the  enemy’s  submarines  and  the  internment  of  his  main  fleet 
in  my  ports.”  Then  came  the  announcement  'that  Parlia- 
ment will  be  asked  to  give  solemn  expression  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation  towards  those  who  have  suffered  for  the 
country’s  cause  by  land  and  sea  and  air.  The  Commons 
were  invited  to  make  further  provision  for  the  costs  of  the 
war  and  the  new  expenditure  required  for  the  purposes  of 
reconstruction.  Then  came  a remarkable  passage  dealing 
with  social  reform  : — “ The  aspirations  for  a better  social 
order  which  have  been  quickened  in  the  hearts  of  my  people 
by  the  experience  of  the  war  must  be  encouraged  bv  prompt 
and  comprehensive  action.  Before  the  war,  poverty,  un- 
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employment,  inadequate  housing  and  many  remediable  ills 
existed  in  our  land,  and  these  ills  were  aggravated  by  dis- 
union. But  since  the  outbreak  of  war  every  party  and  every 
class  have  worked  and  fought  together  for  a great  ideal. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  common  aim  they  have  shown  a spirit 
of  unity  and  self-sacrifice  which  has  exalted  the  nation  and 
has  enabled  it  to  play  its  full  part  in  the  winning  of  victory. 
The  ravages  of  war  and  the  wastage  of  war  have  not  yet, 
however,  been  repaired.  If  we  are  to  repair  these  losses 
and  to  build  a better  Britain  we  must  continue  to  manifest 
the  same  spirit.  We  must  stop  at  no  sacrifice  of  interest  or 
prejudice  to  stamp  out  unmerited  poverty,  to  diminish  un- 
employment and  mitigate  its  sufferings,  to  provide  decent 
houses,  to  improve  the  nation’s  health,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  well-being  throughout  the  community.  We 
shall  not  achieve  this  end  by  undue  tenderness  towards 
acknowledged  abuses,  and  it  must  necessarily  be  retarded 
by  violence  or  even  by  disturbance.  We  shall  succeed  only 
by  patient  and  untiring  resolution  in  carrying  through  the 
legislation  and  the  administrative  action  which  are  required. 
It  is  that  resolute  action  which  I now  ask  you  to  support.” 
Among  the  steps  promised  to  facilitate  the  realization  of 
these  hopes  are  Bills  to  create  a Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
a Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications,  a Bill  to  secure  a 
speedy  increase  on  a large  scale  in  the  housing  accommoda- 
tion of  the  country,  a Bill  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges 
given  to  trade  unions,  a Bill  for  the  prevention  of  unfair 
competition  by  the  sale  of  imported  goods  below  their  selling 
price  in  their  country  of  origin. 


There  were  interesting  debates  in  both  Houses  on  the 
Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  was 
moved  and  seconded  in  the  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland and  Lord  Colwyn,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Sir 
Rhys  Williams  and  Lieut. -Command' r Dean,  V.C.  In  the 
Upper  House  Lord  Curzon,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
pointed  out  how  quickly  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  was 
progressing  in  its  work,  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
representation  given  to  the  British  Dominions,  which  was 
a step  in  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Empire  and 
an  admission  that  they  were  henceforward  to  be  regarded 
as  separate  States.  He  also  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
decision  in  favour  of  mandatory  rather  than  of  international 
control  of  the  captured  German  colonies.  The  adoption  of 
this  principle  was  merely  a recognition  by  the  world  of  th© 
principles  of  colonial  administration  which  had  been  con- 
sistently acted  upon  by  this  country  for  half  a century.  It 
was  the  acceptance  of  this  mandatory  system  that  quickened 
the  pace  of  the  Conference  in  the  direction  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  As  to  Russia,  we  were  doing  what  we  could  to 
help  by  the  conference  at  Prinkipo.  We  could  not  declare 
war  on  the  Bolshevists,  for  both  America  and  France  were 
unwilling;  and  the  conference  in  no  way  meant  recognition 
of  them  and  their  detestable  ideas  and  deeds.  In  the 
Commons  Mr.  Adamson,  of  the  Labour  party,  naturally 
referred  to  the  question  of  industrial  unrest.  He  spoke  of 
the  legitimate  expectations  of  the  working  classes,  who 
would  no  longer  consent,  in  Lincoln’s  phrase,  to  be  half 
slave,  half  free.  The  present  industrial  situation  was 
menacing,  and  it  was  due  to  two  factors — a small  band  of 
revolutionaries  and  the  presence  in  the  Trade  Union  move- 
ment of  a small  band  which  wanted  to  upset  the  officials. 
Personally  he  was  a constitutionalist,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  revolution  or  unofficial  action.  But  there 
were  grievances  to  be  redressed,  and  their  redress  would 
deprive  the  dangerous  section  of  its  opportunity  for  exploit- 
ing them.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  with  the  Labour 
party  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  Opposition,  there  would 
be  no  automatic  opposition  to  Government  proposals,  which 
would  be  cordially  supported  if  they  were  deserving  of  it. 
After  Sir  D.  Maclean,  who  spoke  for  the  Asquithian 
Liberals,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a speech,  in  which  he 
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uttered  a plain  warning  to  the  country  on  the  Labour  ques- 
tion. With  this  speech  we  have  dealt  at  some  length  in 
another  column. 


When  the  debate  was  resumed  on  Wednesday  impatience 
was  expressed  at  the  slow  procedure  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  doubts  as  to  the  stand  made  for  the  interests  of 
this  country  in  regard  to  reparation  and  the  German 
Colonies.  In  reply  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that  there 
was  complete  agreement  that  these  Colonies  should  not  be 
restored  to  Germany.  With  regard  to  indemnifying  repara- 
tion, the  Government  stood  absolutely  by  the  pledges  it 
had  given.  The  smaller  nations  depended  for  their  lives 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  and  were  therefore  eagerly  in- 
terested in  its  establishment.  As  to  Russia,  we  could  not 
intervene  with  a large  armed  force,  but  they  might  take  it 
that  there  was  not,  and  would  not  be,  any  backing  of 
Bolshevism. 


The  country  is  beginning  to  recover  from  the  epidemic 
of  unofficial  strikes  from  which  it  has  been  suffering  during 
the  past  fortnight.  The  strike  of  the  men  employed  on  the 
Tube  railways  and  the  District  line  came  to  an  end  on 
Sunday,  after  inflicting  a great  deal  of  needless  suffering 
on  thousands  of  workers,  many  of  whom  had  to  walk  miles 
through  the  slush  and  snow.  The  men  go  back  without 
any  substantial  concession.  Both  at  Belfast  and  on  the 
Clyde  the  strikers  are  gradually  returning  to  work.  The 
waiters’  strike  in  London  collapsed  altogether,  and  many 
of  the  strikers  are  now  out  of  employment.  The  eleotricians, 
who  threatened  to  plunge  London  into  darkness  unless 
Parliament  at  once  passed  legislation  to  secure  a 40-hour 
week  for  everybody,  have  decided  instead  to  submit  the 
whole  question  to  a ballot  of  all  the  members  of  the  Union. 
Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  all  the 
unofficial  strikes  have  ended  in  failure.  But  now  the  country 
is  faced  with  far  more  serious  issues.  This  week  the  miners 
and  the  railway  men,  with  the  transport  workers  in  the 
background,  are  to  present  their  formulated  demands  to  the 
Government.  The  railway  men’s  demands  include  double 
pay  for  overtime  and  Sunday  work ; a guaranteed  day  and 
a guaranteed  week ; night  work  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  a half ; war  increases  of  pay  to  he  made  per- 
manent. The  miners  ask  for  the  nationalization  of  the  coal 
mines;  30  per  cent,  more  wages;  a six-hours’  working  day; 
full  wages  to  demobilized  miners  during  unemployment. 
Finally,  the  transport  workers  require  a 44-hour  week,  and 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  on  piece  rates  for  dock  and 
riverside  workers.  The  Unions  who  put  forward  these 
demands  represent  a million  and  a half ; indirectly,  but  not 
the  less  certainly,  they  affect  the  lives  of  the  whole  people. 


On  Thursday  the  public  was  made  aware  that  the  Miners’ 
Federation  had  rejected  the  Government’s  proposals  almost 
without  the  formality  of  a discussion.  The  resolution 
adopted  ran  as  follows  : — “ We  reject  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Government  as  not  being  a reply  to  our  demands,  and 
we  remit  to  the  Executive  the  duty  of  laying  before  the 
Conference  a proposal  as  to  .what  should  be  the  next  step 
in  order  to  press  our  demands.”  The  Government  had 
offered  an  immediate  increase  of  6s.  a week  to  every  man, 
and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  demands  for  a 
six  hours’  day  and  the  nationalization  of  the  mines.  As  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  ooal  tends  to  cripple  every  industry  in 
the  country,  the  least  the  Government  could  do  before 
acceding  to  sweeping  changes  demanded  by  the  miners 
was  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  the  most  careful  investigation, 
what  would  'be  the  effect  of  the  desired  concession  upon  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community.  Even  the  Daily  News 
is  moved  to  say  : — “ If  the  miners  recognized,  as  they  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  their  solidarity  with  the  great 
body  of  Labour  throughout  the  country,  they  would  appre- 
ciate the  equity  of  examining  how  far  the  benefits  they 
demand  for  themselves  would  have  a detrimental  effect  on 
the  mass  of  their  fellows  in  other  industries.”  It  is  believed 
that  the  miners  will  be  asked  to  decide  by  ballot  whether 
or  not  they  shall  attempt  to  enforce  their  claims  by  a general 
strike. 


The  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  has  proceeded 
normally  during  the  week,  and  it  was  stated  on  Tuesday 
that  the  draft  scheme  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  virtually 
complete.  Upon  this  point'  work  had  been  pressed  with 
great  energy  in  view  of  the  departure  of  President  Wilson 
and  Mi".  Lloyd  George.  Last  week  the  claims  of  the  Arabs 
for  the  right  of  self-determination  were  strongly  but  briefly 
put  to  the  Conference  by  the  Emir  Feisul.  This  right  was 
asked  for  under  the  mandatory  system,  in  a way  which  he 
believed  the  British  were  prepared  to  grant  to  the  Arabs  in 


Mesopotamia.  He  did  not  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs  of 
Africa.  ’It  was  also  announced  that  considerable  headway 
had  been  made  towards  a solution  of  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Dalmatian  ooast  by  tjie  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italy.  On 
Tuesday  the  Conference  heard  the  statement  of  the  claims 
of  Belgium,  which  was  put  forward  by  MM.  Hymans,  Van 
den  Heuvel  and  Vandervelde.  The  Commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations  considered  a number  of  amendments  bo 
the  first  draft,  which  were  eventually  referred  to  a drafting 
Committee.  As  regards  the  Reparation  Committee,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  was  making  rapid  progress 
with  its  estimates,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  British  bill 
for  the  illegal  destruction  of  shipping  and  the  damage  done 
by  aerial  and  sea  bombardment  is  placed  at  250  millions 
sterling.  France’s  bill,  even  at  the  lowest  estimate,  must 
be  enormous,  in  view  of  the  systematic  destruction  and 
pillage  of  her  industries  by  the  Germans. 


Another  important  topic,  the  terms  of  the  extension  of 
the  armistice  with  Germany,  has  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  On  this  point  a resolu- 
tion proposed  by  President  Wilson  was  adopted,  under  which 
questions  connected  with  finance,  food,  blockade  and  the 
control  of  shipping  and  raw  material,  “ not  primarily  of  a 
military  character,”  should  be  handed  over  to  a new  body, 
a Supreme  Economic  Council.  But  in  regard  to  the  terms 
for  the  extension  of  the  armistice  there  seems  to  have  been 
considerable  division  of  opinion.  Marshal  Foch,  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  rendering  and  maintaining  Germany 
innocuous,  and  apprehensive  that  she  can  still  put  up  a 
formidable  armed  force,  is  said  to  have  demanded  an 
occupation  of  a wider  belt  of  the  Rhine  which  would  have 
included  Essen.  President  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
reported  to  be  of  opinion  that  as  a fighting  force  the  German 
armies  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  retention  of  so 
many  men  with  the  Colours  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  civilian  clothes  and  work.  On  Monday  M.  Klotz, 
the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  described  a work  published 
in  1916  by  the  German  Great  General  Staff,  proving  the 
premeditated  and  systematic  character  of  the  destruction  of 
French  industry  by  the  Germans,  which  was  to  have  advan- 
tageous results  for  Germany  through  the  annihilation  of 
certain  branches  of  French  industry.  He  gave  a detailed 
analysis  of  this  work,  which  it  was  decided  to  refer  to  the 
Economic  Committee.  Meantime,  M.  Clemenceau  has 
described  the  position  of  France  very  strongly  before  an 
American  journalist.  It  is  now  proved  that  Germany  had 
aimed  at  the  extermination  of  France.  Indeed,  industrially 
and  commercially,  as  between  France  and  Prussia,  victory 
was  with  the  latter.  Even  from  the  military  point  of  view 
the  situation  was  disquieting.  With  the  British  Army 
demobilized,  the  American  Army  returned  home,  and  France 
isolated,  there  might  be  a danger  of  Germany’s  reopening 
the  debate  of  arms. 


Some  months  ago  the  world  was  informed  that  the  Bol- 
shevist Government  in  Russia  had  decreed  that  women 
should  be  nationalized,  like  the  coal  mines,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  State.  The  Times  on  Tuesday  published  a 
proclamation  on  the  subject  which  had  been  posted  in 
Saratoff,  in  East  Russia.  The  same  proclamation  had  been 
issued  in  Ekaterinburg,  where  effect  was  given  to  it  for 
a few  days  before  thg,  advent  of  the  Czechs.  This  pro- 
clamation, which  the  Times  tells  its  readers  maybe  accepted 
without  hesitation  as  a genuine  document,  begins  by  stating 
that  the  private  possession  of  women  is  abolished.  The 
decree  runs  as  follows  : — “ Social  inequalities  and  legiti- 
mate marriages  having  been  a condition  in  the  past,  which 
served  as  an  instrument  tin  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
thanks  to  which  all  the  best  species  of  all  the  beautiful  have 
been  the  property  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  proper  continuation 
of  the  human  race  has  been  prevented.  Such  arguments 
have  induced  the  organization  to  edict  the  present  decree. 
(1)  From  March  1 the  right  to  possess  women  of  the  ages 
of  17  to  32  is  abolished.  (2)  The  age  of  women  shall  be 
determined'  by  birth  certificates,  or  passports,  or  by  testi- 
mony of  witnesses.  (3)  This  decree  does  not  affect  women 
having  five  children..  (4)  The  former  owners  may  retain  the 
right  of  using  their  wives  without  waiting  their  turns.  (5)  In 
case  of  resistance  of  the  husband,  he  shall  forfeit  the  right 
under  the  former  paragraph.  (6)  All  women  according  to 
this  decree  are  exempted  from  private  ownership,  and  are 
proclaimed  to  be  the  property  of  the  whole  nation.”  Then 
follow  a number  of  clauses  laying  down  the  conditions  under 
which  a citizen  “ wishing  to  use  a piece  of  public  property  ” 
will  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  tenth  clause  says  : — “ The 
children  born  are  given  to  an  institut!on  for  training  after 
they  are  one  month  old,  where  they  are  to  be  trained  and 
educated  until  they  are  17  years  at  the  cost  of  the  public 
funds.  ” 
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MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE’S  . 
SPEECH 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  first  speech  in  the  new 
Parliament,  had  little  to  tell  of  the  progress  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  yet  he  told  what  the  nation 
most  wants  to  know.  He  told  us  that  the  Allies  stand 
together,  and  that  the  measure  of  agreement  arrived 
at  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
which  await  settlement  was  “ beyond  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations.”  Moreover,  he  insisted  that 
the  Conference  was  working  not  only  for  a 
lasting  peace,  but  a speedy  peace — and  for  the 
moment  that  is  all  that  we  need  to  know.  Much 
of  the  work  of  the  Conference  is  being  delegated  to 
Commissions.  One  of  these  is  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  personal  responsibility  of  those  who  began 
the  war,  and  also  of  those  who  waged  it  by  criminal 
methods.  Of  more  practical  importance  is  the  work  of 
the  Commission  which  is  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  indemnities  to  be  exacted  from  the  Central  Powers 
and  their  allies.  Here  important  questions  of  principle 
are  at  stake.  Penal  indemnities  are  ruled  out  by  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  but  how 
far  is  Germany  to  be  made  liable  for  the  actual  losses 
she  has  caused?  Putting  aside  the  obvious  claims  of 
France  and  Belgium  for  full  reparation  for  the  havoc 
and  destruction  caused  by  the  invaders  of  their  terri- 
tories, we  may  ask  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
claim  which  is  to  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain.  The  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
forced  this  country  into  the  war,  and  every  sixpence 
expended  upon  it  may  be  traced  to  that  single  crime. 
There  seems  .no  difference  in  principle  between  the 
Belgian  claim  for  compensation  for  her  ruined  cities 
and  a British  claim  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  ex- 
pelling the  invader.  By  the  same  crime  Germany 
forced  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  into  the  great 
struggle,  and  her  responsibility  for  the  costs  incurred 
seems  identical  in  both  cases.  Whether  England  has 
to  tax  herself  for  generations  to  provide  pensions  for 
those  who  have  suffered  in  the  war,  or  Belgium  has 
to  raise  money  to  rebuild  her  factories,  makes  no 
difference — the  responsibility  of  Germany  is  the  same. 
In  principle  there  can  be  no  valid  distinction  between 
the  case  of  a country  which  takes  ,up  arms  to  resist 
unlawful  aggression  and  that  of  a country  which  is 
bound  by  treaty  to  come  to  its  defence. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  all  that  is  admitted,  the  fact 
remains  that  to  claim  the  whole  costs  of  the  war  would  ! 
be  to  ask  for  the  impossible.  Neither  Germany  nor 
her  allies  nor  all  together  could  meet  the  bill.  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for  compensation, 
ignoring  the  wickedness  and  monstrous  illegality  of  the 
whole  war,  will  in  effect  be  limited  to  the  losses  due  to 
the  unlawful  way  in  which  it  was  waged.  In  that  1 
case  the  main  claim  of  this  country  would  be  in  respect 
of  the  losses  caused  by  the  sinking  of  merchant  vessels 
by  the  German  submarines.  This  will  amount  to  a 
large  sum  when  account  is  taken,  not  only  of  the  value 
of  the  vessels  and  the  cargoes,  but  of  the  pensions  to 
which  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  seamen  and  pas- 
sengers are  justly  entitled.  It  will  be  important 


to  insist  that  these  losses  shall  rank  pavi  passu  with 
the  claims  put  forward  in  behalf  of  the  devastated  dis- 
tricts of  France  and  Belgium.  The  unmerited  suffer- 
ings of  those  who  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
victims  of  aggression  cannot  fairly  be  postponed  to 
the  claims  of  those  for  whose  sake  alone  England 
took  part  in  the  war.  Happily,  on  the  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  this  general  claim  for  damages, 
and  the  best  way  to  secure  payment,  this  country  is  well 
represented.  Such  stout-hearted  men  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  Lord  Cunliffe  and  Lord 
Sumner  may  be  trusted  to  see  that  all  the  equities  of 
the  case  are  duly  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  able  to  give  the  welcome  assurance  that 
the  work  of  this  Committee  is  well  advanced.  In  regard 
to  the  great  scheme  for  a League  of  Nations — by  far 
the  most  important  work  to  which  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence has  set  its  hand — the  Prime  Minister  was  gaily 
sanguine.  He  assured  the  House  that  on  this  subject 
“ there  is  the  most  complete  unanimity.”  Well,  either 
there  is  unanimity  or  there  is  not.  Incomplete 
unanimity  Would  be  a contradiction  in  terms.  Pre- 
sumably, therefore,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  of 
a “ most  complete  unanimity  ” he  meant  something 
more  than  that  all  the  Pdwers  were  of  one  mind.  We 
may  presume  that  he  meant  to  convey  that  the  Powers 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  agreement,  or  that  their 
unanimous  decisions  were  easily  arrived  at  and  without 
friction.  There  could  be  no  more  welcome  news. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  turned  to  the  domestic 
situation  at  home.  For  over  four  years  there  has  been 
a debauch  of  extravagance.  The  nation  has  been  living 
on  borrowed  money.  It  was  so  supremely  necessary  to 
get  guns  and  munitions  for  killing  Germans  with  the 
least  possible  delay  that  wages  high  enough  to  tempt 
workers  from  any  other  possible  sort  of  employment 
had  to  be  offered  without  any  hesitation.  Every  sec- 
tional interest  had  its  opportunity — the  Government 
simply  could  not  afford  to  allow  a strike  that  might 
imperil  the  output  of  things  needed  at  the  Front.  And 
so  for  a time,  because  the  country  was  living  like  a 
profligate  on  its  capital  and  selling  its  foreign 
securities,  a wave  of  artificial  prosperity  swept  over  the 
country.  Wages  rose,  and  for  the  time  unemployment, 
poverty  and  distress  all  disappeared.  As  a conse- 
quence prices  rose,  and  the  value  of  money  fell.  Now 
the  nation  has  to  adjust  its  expenditure  to  its  earnings, 
and  in  the  transition  period  there  is  bound  to  be 
friction.  Happily,  there  are  such  arrears  of  work  to 
be  overtaken  that  there  will  be  abundant  employment 
for  all,  unless  public  confidence  is  shaken  by  a stupid 
agitation  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  wages  of  an 
industry  have  no  relation  to  its  profits.  There  will  be 
abundant  opportunity  to  consider  this  great  industrial 
problem  in  the  near  future.  It  suffices  for  the  moment 
to  note  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  tO'  say  in  regard 
to  the  railways  : — “ At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
railways  of  this  country  were  making  a profit  of 
^50,000,000,  which  produced  a dividend  of  under  4 per 
cent.  What  has  happened  since  the  war?  Owing  to 
increases  in  one  thing  or  another,  in  wages,  curtailment 
of  the  hours  of  labour  and  increased  cost  of  material, 
we  have  added  90  million  pounds  to  the  cost  of  running 
the  railways.  Where  is  the  fund  of  profit  there?  ” 
Who  is  going  to  put  up  money  for  the  construction  of 
new  railways  or  the  repair  of  old  ones  on  those  terms? 
No  wonder  there  is  a demand  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  railways.  And  that  means  that  the  taxpayers  are 
to  be  invited  to  pay  the  railway  men  more  than  their 
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THE  NEW  LATIN  WORLD 

By  Canon  William  Barry,  D.D. 

I. 

From  the  Balance  of  Power,  as  it  was  long-  conceived 
and  acted  upon  by  diplomacy,  to  the  League  of 
Nations  may  be  an  ethical  ascent,  but  it  is  a steep  road 
to  travel.  France  believes  yet  in  the  system  by  which 
Richelieu  laid  the  foundations  of  her  supremacy  under 
Louis  XIV.  When  overthrown  at  Sedan,  she  looked 
about  for  a counterweight  to  Germany,  discovered  it 
in  the  Russian  Tsardom,  and  fought  the  Great  War 
in  loyal  keeping  of  her  bond.  It  was  the  same  idea 
of  the  Balance  which  decided  Italy  to  become  a reluc- 
tant partner  in  the  Triplice;  her  fear  was  that  French 
ambition,  illustrated  by  the  occupation  of  Tunis,  would 
be  a menace  to  her  safety  and  always  thwart  her 
expansion.  Other  motives  have  added  to  the  estrange- 
ment between  these  Latin  Powers.  After  1870  the 
intellectual  leadership  of  Europe  was  transferred  to 
Berlin.  But  since  the  war  broke  out,  confidence  in 
German  science  and  German  culture  has  given  place 
to  hatred  if  not  contempt ; the  nations  are  turning  back 
upon  the  ancient  paths,  and  our  inheritance  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  vindicating  its  title  of  “ the 
Humanities.”  But  whence  did  we  come  by  that  inheri- 
tance? Its  heralds  were  sons  of  Italy.  They  brought 
us  the  Catholic  Church  ; they  inaugurated  the  Renais- 
sance, which  is  the  first  chapter  of  modern  history. 
Italians  do  not  forget  their  past,  however  little  English- 
men and  Americans  bear  it  in  mind.  But  France, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  Latin  Slate,  claims  also 
to  be  the  head  and  front  of  Latin  civilization.  Thus 
elements  of  misunderstanding  abound,  political,  com- 
mercial, philosophical ; they  are  making  themselves  felt 
at  the  Congress,  all  the  more  perhaps  by  reason  of 
their  indirect  and  subtle  action,  which  escapes  notice 
until  a flash  of  lightning  lays  it  bare.  Such  a lightning 
stroke  may  prove  to  be  the  “ Letter  to  the  Dalmatians,” 
just  printed  by  Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  described  in 
Parisian  journals  as  “ a veritable  diatribe  against 
France,  Great  Britain  and  America.” 

II. 

What  is  the  Dalmatian  question?  It  is  the  problem, 
in  Shakespeare’s  language,  of  ‘‘the  seacoast  of 
Bohemia.”  Bohemia  has  no  seacoast,  except  in  “A 
Winter’s  Tale.”  But  the  land-locked  Slavs  demand 
access  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ; with  good  right, 
as  bvery  fair  mind  will  allow.  Italy,  again,  demands 
a proper  eastern  seaboard,  which  at  present  she  cannot 
be  said  to  possess,  and  some  control  of  the  Ionian  Gulf, 
without  which  her  capacity  for  self-defence  would  be 
seriously  imperilled.  The  arguments  are  convincing  on 
both  parts  ; a judicial  verdict  would  involve  compromise 
and  adjustment  of  claims  admitted  to  be  equally  reason- 
able. But  difficulties  multiply  when  France  strikes  in, 
as  advocate  rather  than  judge — France,  moved  by  a 
haunting  sense  of  the  trial  she  has  gone  through, 
quivering  still  from  the  March  days  of  1918  when  the 
Channel  ports  were  within  an  ace  of  surrender,  when 
Paris  looked  for  an  immediate  advance  upon  her  by  the 
German  hosts,  and  the  Kaiser  exclaimed,  “ On  Satur- 
day we  shall  be  inside  the  fortifications.”  “ Security  ” 
has  been  the  first  and  last  word  of  France  Can  we 
blame  her?  How  shall  forty  millions  meet  the  onset 
of  double  their  number  bent  on  the  most  Hunlike  of  j 
avenging  returns?  Therefore,  having  lost  Russia,  the 
French  foreign  policy  makes  haste  to  win  the  new, 
nations  that  are  springing  up  on  the  ruins  of  Romanoff, 
Habsburg  and  Hohenzollern.  A strong  Poland  is 
necessary ; and  Marshal  Foch  would  be  prepared  to 
fight  for  its  existence  against  all  comers.  Bohemia 
to  the  north,'  Yugo-Slavia  to  the  south — bulwarks  on 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  time  and  trouble. 
These  are  to  make  up,  so  far  as  they  can,  for  the 
immense  Empire  which  kept  Germany  in  terror  and  in 
check.  And  so,  behind  the  claims  of  Greater  Serbia 
to  become  an  Illyrian  Kingdom  with  a mighty  sea- 
power  in  the  Adriatic,  rises  up  the  figure  of  France, 


resolved  on  creating  a fresh  “ Balance,”  where  Italy 
is  overlooked,  or  is  even  put  on  the  wrong  side.  Can 
a situation  so  full  of  hazard  be  thought  a solution  and 
not  rather  a provocation?  It  has  led  to  stormy  public 
meetings  in  the  Peninsula,  to  the  resignation  of  at  least 
one  Minister,  and  to  a ferment  of  opinion  which  ' 
D’Annunzio  doubtless  represents  arid  expresses  with 
unrivalled  rhetoric,  but  which  may/  be  fatal  to  that 
understanding  we  all  desire.  Is  there  not  a more  excel- 
lent way? 

III. 

For  years  beyond  any  definite  reckoning  of  ours, 
France,  it  must  be  granted,  will  have  to  guard  against 
German  onslaughts.  She  is  entitled  to  all  the  legiti- 
mate means  of  defence  within  her  reach.  But  thought- 
ful men,  somewhat  troubled  in  their  minds,  are  asking, 

“ Is  not  Italy  the  natural  ally  of  France?”  An  alliance 
with  Poland,  with  Southern  Slavs,  is  certainly  most 
desirable  ; yet  what  help  can  they  bring  to  the  Western 
front  compared  with  Italy,  as  she  stands  guarding  the 
Alps  or  moves  in  Mediterranean  waters?  Here,  at  the 
door  of  France  a friend  is  waiting,  akin  by  many  and 
immemorial  ties  of  descent,  culture,  language  and 
ideals.  It  was  by  French  arms  that  the  aspirations  of 
Italy  began  to  find  their  fulfilment ; the  nations  are 
sisters  and  they  have  a like  mission,  that  of  upholding  in 
our  confused  modern  world  the  high  dignity  of  Latin 
civilization.  Europe  cannot  afford  to  see  them  rivals 
of  one  another,  when  they  ought  to  be  confederates, 
dedicated  to  a task  which,  in  their  absence  or  through 
their  quarrelling,  no  League  of  Nations  will  have  the 
genius  to  bring  to  a happy  issue.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  security,  do  but  add  thirty-five  millions  of 
Italians  to  the  French  forty  millions,  and  let  Rumania 
with  her  twelve  millions  join  in,  and  there  will  arise  the 
true  counterbalance  to  Germany  with  all  her  tribes. 
But  something  more  is  to  be  said.  We  want,  we  must 
make  sure  of,  the  solid  Liberal  West,  the  Europe  of 
history,  the  America  of  the  future,  with  its  experience 
of  constitutional  freedom,  its  reasonable  order  and  its 
steadv  progress  in  self-determination.  I would  implore 
men  like  D’Annunzio  to  think  on  these  things.  How 
could  Italy  prosper  at  variance  with  France,  Britain  and 
America?  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  As  for  French 
politicians,  if  any  such  there  be,  that  would  lessen  the 
strength  or  dim  the  hopes  of  a people  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  finest  of  our  treasures,  I would  appeal 
to  their  splendid  chivalry  and  entreat  them  to  believe 
that  whatever  Italy  gains  in  the  Adriatic  or  the  Levant 
is  a gain  to  France.  And  why?  Because,  I answer, 
thus  will  the  Pax  Latina  spread  once  more  into  regions 
where  Imperial  Rome  carried  long  ago  the  banner  of 
light,  under  which  France  desires  to  march  and  to 
conquer.  England  wishes  well  to  Slavs,  not  less  than 
to  Italians;  her  alliance  with  old  enemies  or  rivals  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  indissoluble.  I am  per- 
suaded that  she  will  reconcile  these  conflicting  claims 
that  have  given  joy  to  a watchful  adversary.  There 
will  be  a new  Latin  world ; within  its  ample  borders  let 
France  and  Italy  reign  side  by  side. 


ST.  SOPHTA 

By  the  Abbot  of  Farnborough. 

The  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is  well 
known,  at  least  by  name,  to  all  readers  of  The 
Tablet,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  among  them 
will  fall  into  the  error  of  a certain  well-known  French 
orator  who  exhorted  his  congregation  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  Saint  Sophia — “ that  holy  woman  to  whom 
the  great  basilica  of  Constantinople  was  dedicated  ” ! 
The  name  ay ia  <ro<f>la,  as  everybody  knows,  means 
“ Holy  Wisdom,”  that  is,  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  the  Divine  Word,  in  whose  honour 
the  church  is  consecrated.  Readers  of  The  Tablet 
will  also  be  aware  that  from  the  year  537  to  1453, 
this  basilica  was  the  glory  of  Byzantine  Christianity, 
and  that  its  history  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church. 
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In  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  in  the  historical 
events  of  which  it  is  the  witness,  St.  Sophia  rivals 
even  the  most  celebrated  churches  of  the  West,  such 
as  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Paul-outside-the- 
Walls,  Westminster,  or  Reims.  Recent  events  and 
the  taking-  of  Constantinople  by  the  Allies  have  made 
it  again  a centre  of  interest,  and  on  all  sides  we  hear 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  Christian  church,  torn 
from  its  legitimate  owners  by  the  violence  of  the  Turks, 
may  be  restored  once  more  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
built. 

It  is,  then,  with  all  the  more  astonishment  that  we 
read  in  the  Times  of  February  7 (p.  9)  under  the 
heading,  “Future  of  St.  Sophia,”  the  letter  of  a 
certain  A.  L.  S.,  in  which  this  advocate  of  the  Turks 
protests  earnestly  against  those  who  have  asked  that 
the  restoration  of  St.  Sophia  into  Christian  hands 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Peace  Conference  (see 
Times,  February  4).  No  doubt  these  latter  will  not 
hesitate  long  in  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
A.  L.  S.  ! Still,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
The  Tablet  to  put  the  matter  before  them  in  its  true 
light.* 

The  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  a riot,  was  rebuilt  in  532  by  Justinian,  the 
greatest  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  This  Emperor, 
who  possessed  wonderful  powers  of  organization, 
and  who  was  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  greatness 
and  importance  of  his  empire,  determined  to  spare  no 
expense  in  building  and  adorning  a church  that  should 
hold  the  first  rank  among  the  churches  of  Christendom. 
It  is  said  that  he  devoted  a sum  of  ^90,000,000  to  the 
work. 

In  the  article  quoted  above,  I have  endeavoured  to 
show  how  Justinian,  thanks  to  his  wide  resources  and 
to  the  genius  of  his  architects,  more  than  succeeded 
in  his  undertaking,  surpassing  even  his  wildest  hopes. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  St.  Sophia  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  connoisseurs,  the  very  chef  d’ oeuvre  of 
Byzantine  art  and  architecture,  and  is  regarded  as 
without  rival,  as  the  model  and  type  par  excellence. 
The  striking  fact  is  that  this  chef  d’ceuvre  was  pro- 
duced at  the  very  outset,  and  not,  as  in  the  case,  for 
example,  of  Gothic  architecture,  after  a long  period 
of  evolution,  of  many  efforts  and  much  experience. 

All  who  visit  St.  Sophia — even  in  the  sad  state  of 
degradation  to  which  its  Moslem  captors  have  reduced 
it — are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  its  beauty 
and  the  majesty  of  its  proportions.! 

But  the  chief  glory  of  St.  Sophia  is  perhaps  the 
extraordinary  place  that  it  held  in  the  history  of  the 
East  for  nearly  a thousand  years.  Justinian’s  ambition 
was  to  make  this  great  church,  as  it  were,  the  symbol 
or  expression  of  that  vast  Empire  of  the  East  which 
was  to  endure  through  so  many  vicissitudes  up  to  the 
evil  day  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turkish  forces. 

This  ambition  was  realized.  St.  Sophia  became  the 
centre,  the  very  heart  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Not 
a great  historical  event  but  had  there  its  echo.  It  was 
in  St.  Sophia  that  the  Imperial  victories  over  the 
Persians  were  announced  to  the  public ; there  was 
held  the  V Ecumenical  Council,  in  which  the  errors 
of  Origen  were  condemned,  and  the  VIII  also,  which 
decreed  the  deposition  of  Photius,  and  many  provincial 
councils  besides.  It  was  in  St.  Sophia,  too,  that 
the  Byzantine  liturgy  developed  in  all  its  splendour. 

* The  writer  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  on  St.  Sophia  which  is  to  appear  in  the  April  number  of 
Pax,  and  which  has  been  written  by  the  special  request  of  the 
Abbot  of  Caldey.  This  article  will  be  much  fuller  than  the  present 
notes,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the  basilica. 

t St.  Sophia  should  have  a special  interest  for  English 
Catholics,  for  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  of  all 
churches  in  the  world,  it  is  Westminster  Cathedral  that,  without 
being  a mere  copy  of  St.  Sophia,  most  recalls  to  mind  the 
impression  of  grandeur  and  majesty  that  is  felt  by  all  who  have 
stood  beneath  the  marvellous  dome  of  Justinian’s  basilica.  In  a 
recent  number  of  The  Tablet,  the  question  of  the  advisability 
of  decorating  the  Cathedral  with  mosaics  was  discussed.  But 
it  may  be  said  at  once  that  discussion  on  such  a point  is  impos- 
sible, for  such  decoration  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  Byzantine 
architecture  as  distinguished  from  Gothic  or  Romanesque. 


St.  Sophia  was  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  at  one  time,  ruled 
over  600  dioceses,  and  it  was  served  by  a body  of 
clergy  consisting  of  60  priests,  100  deacons,  90  sub- 
deacons, no  lectors,  and  25  cantors — without  mention- 
ing the  numberless  inferior  officials,  porters,  guardians 
of  relics,  vestments,  &c.  There  were  carried  out  the 
magnificent  ceremonies  of  the  Emperor’s  coronation 
and  the  liturgical  offices  that  were  the  admiration  of 
visitors  from  the  West. 

It  was  there  again,  that  on  May  29,  1453,  after 
nine  glorious  centuries,  took  place  the  terrible  tragedy 
through  which  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Historians  have  recounted  for  us  the  fearful 
details  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
and  the  seizing  of  St.  Sophia.  Crowds  of  unarmed 
citizens,  princes  and  slaves,  old  men  and  children, 
matrons  and  young  virgins,  flying  before  the  advancing 
enemy,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  basilica  in  the  hope 
that  the  ferocity  of  the  Moslem  soldiery  would  at  least 
respect  the  sacred  edifice.  Vain  hope  ! 

Soon  were  heard  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  wild 
cries  of  the  soldiers.  They  broke  into  the  atrium,  and 
the  great  brazen  doors  of  the  church  quickly  fell  under 
the  blows  of  their  battering  rams,  and  the  lawless  hordes 
poured  into  the  sacred  precincts.  Men  were  massacred, 
children  dashed  against  the  columns,  women  violated. 
The  altar,  a marvel  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  was 
overthrown  and  the  sacred  vessels  profaned.  While 
the  soldiers  disputed  among  themselves  over  the  booty 
— treasure  that  was  the  accumulation  of  centuries  of 
Christian  piety — Mohammed  II  enlered  the  church  on 
horseback  and  rode  up  to  the  very  sanctuary.  Rising 
in  his  stirrups,  and  resting  his  blood-stained  hand 
against  a pillar  whereon  the  trace,  it  is  said,  is  still 
to  be  seen,  he  cried  out  the  Moslem  war-cry,  “There 
is  no  God  but  Allah  and  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet.” 

This  is  how  St.  Sophia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

Could  such  an  act  of  utter  brigandage  be  considered 
by  anyone  to  constitute  a right — a legal  claim? 
Violence  and  injustice  can  never  have  the  force  of 
prescription  ! 

The  Turks,  it  is  said,  have  had  St.  Sophia  in  their 
possession  for  450  years.  This  is  true — but  the  church 
was  built  by  Christians  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
Christians  for  916  years — that  is,  for  more  than  double 
the  time  that  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
It  is  said  again  that  St.  Sophia,  as  a mosque,  is  for 
Islam  what  St.  Peter’s  basilica  is  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a serious 
objection  ! The  Turks  made  St.  Sophia  the  centre  of 
their  empire  as  a sign  of  their  victory  over  the 
Christians  in  1453.  But  since  the  Turkish  Empire 
has  now  been  overthrown,  it  is  but  justice  that  they 
should  pay  the  price  of  their  defeat  by  surrendering  it 
again  into  the  hands  of  their  Christian  conquerors. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  supposed  analogy 
between  the  Turkish  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  and  the 
Vatican  basilica  does  not  exist.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  that  St.  Sophia  holds  any  such  place 
in  the  Mussulman  world,  as  a whole,  as  St.  Peter’s 
in  the  Catholic  world.  Except  for  the  Turks  them- 
selves, who  by  their  attitude  in  the  late  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  Armenian  massacres  and  other  numberless 
atrocities,  deserve  no  consideration  in  the  matter,  St. 
Sophia  is  nothing  but  a great  mosque,  like  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  at  Jerusalem  or  any  other.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  Mohammedans  in  India,  Tunisia,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  or  Central  Africa  would  be  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed by  the  restoration  of  St.  Sophia  to  its  rightful 
owners. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  justice,  there  is  another 
reason  why  the  Turks  should  be  deprived  of  this  ill- 
gotten  good.  It  is  the  fact  that  they  have  not  even 
been  able  to  appreciate  and  to  care  for  the  treasure 
of  art  thus  fallen  into  their  hands.  They  have  profaned 
and  degraded  it  systematically,  not  only  from  the 
religious,  but  even  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
They  have  covered  its  gorgeous  mosaics  with  common 
whitewash  and  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  greatest 
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treasures.  Christian  art — art  in  general — must  protest 
against  these  unfaithful  guardians  of  a sanctuary 
profaned,  of  a work  of  art  degraded  and  misunderstood. 
St.  Sophia,  built  as  a temple  for  Christian  worship, 
cries  out  for  her  true  masters,  who  alone  can  restore 
her  to  her  ancient  dignity,  and  give  to  the  symbolism 
of  her  architecture  its  true  signification. 

Tradition  has  it  that  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  of 
pillage  and  murder  that  we  have  described,  one  of  the 
priests  of  the  church  took  the  pyx  containing  the  Sacred 
Host  and  disappeared  through  a door  miraculously 
opened  in  one  of  the  pillars.  On  the  day  that  the 
Moslem  is  driven  from  the  basilica,  this  priest  will 
return  from  his  mysterious  retreat.  May  that  day  be 
not  far  off  ! 

Let  the  Allies  but  listen  to  the  voice  of  history,  of  art, 
of  tradition.  Let  them  appeal  to  the  historian,  the 
artist,  the  archaeologist,  the  Hellenist — to  all  those 
who  have  a love  and  respect  for  antiquity.  Or,  better 
still,  let  them  appeal  to  all  those  who  have  a care  for 
justice  and  equity.  They  can  scarcely  fail  to  hear, 
rising  from  the  blood-stained  pavement  of  the  j 
desecrated  church,  the  voice  of  those  old  men,  women  i 
and  children  massacred  by  the  brutal  invaders,  and 
whose  ashes  will  rest  in  peace  only  when  their  basilica 
has  returned  once  more  into  the  hands  of  their  Christian 
brethren. 

Let  the  Turkish  masters  of  St.  Sophia . learn  that 
justice,  though  slow,  never  fails  to  triumph  in  the  end. 
It  will  be  a lesson  of  history  and  of  philosophy  that  it 
will  be  well  for  them  to  meditate. 


NOTES 

After  the  recent  condemnation  of  Socialism  by  the 
Dutch  Bishops  comes  a resounding  joint  pastoral  from 
Cardinal  Von  Hartmann  and  the  Bishops  of  Western 
Germany,  in  which  a plain  word  is  spoken  as  to  how 
Social  Democracy  stands  in  regard  to  Christianity  and 
the  Church.  The  Bishops  begin  by  quoting  the  words 
of  one  of  “ the  most  influential  and  competent  spokes- 
men of  Socialism,”  who  declared  frankly,  “ Chris- 
tianity and  Socialism  have  the  same  relationship  to 
one  another  as  fire  and  water.”  This  saying  they 
endorse,  assuring  their  people  that  “ one  cannot  be  at  j 
the  same  time  a convinced  follower  of  Socialism  and 
a sincere  Catholic  Christian,”  seeing  that  Socialism’s 
hostility  to  Christianity  and  the  Church  is  implacable. 
They  then  go  on  to  point  out  how  Socialism  uses  its 
strength  to  spread  the  denial  of  God,  and  a teaching 
based  upon  the  materialist  view  of  the  world. 
“ Socialism,”  say  the  Bishops,  “ wants  to  shatter 
Catholic  moral  teaching  and  Catholic  moral  life,”  and 
to  abolish  the  Commandments  of  God.  Therefore  in 
the  matter  of  education  “ the  Church  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  school ; the  school  is  to  be  secular — that  ‘is, 
without  religion.  . . . Do  not  mistake  the  dreadful 
bearing  of  this  Socialist  movement.  If  Socialism  suc- 
ceeds, then — let  people  say  what  they  will — your 
religion  and  freedom  of  conscience  will  be  enslaved  and 
gagged.  The  crucified  Saviour  will  be  banished  shame- 
fully, disgracefully  from  the  sight  of  the  public  and 
from  the  schools.”  With  Christian  marriage  and  the 
family  the  same  policy  is  evident — both  are  to  be 
destroyed.  There  is  to  be  no  room  in  either  for  God 
or  conscience,  and  so  “ between  Socialism  and  Chris" 
tianity  no  bridge  is  possible.” 

Coming  to  the  question  of  property  the  Bishops  point 
out  how  on  principle  it  is  the  aim  of  Socialism,  accord- 
ing tO'  the  Erfurt  Programme,  “ to  do  away  with 
private  property  in  the  means  of  production,  as,  for 
instance,  in  land  and  soil,  tools,  machines,  raw  material 
and  the  means  of  exchange.  These  means  of  produc- 
tion are  to  be  transferred  to  the  possession  of  the 
State,”  and  so  provide  a mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
for  all.  Here  again  the  Bishops  implore  their  people 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  such  a scheme. 


In  the  first  place,  “ its  actual  working  would  lead  to  a 
cruel  and  fatal  deception  for  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  Industry  and  trade,  handicrafts  and  business 
pursuits,  instead  of  flourishing,  would  lose  their  vital 
strength.  Afterwards  there  would  be,  just  as  there  is 
to-day,  a crowd  of  poor,  unfortunate,  suffering  men, 
who,  with  anxiety,  have  to  fight  for  their  existence  and 
are  allotted  to  the  help  of  others.”  But  that  is  not  all, 
for  “ the  whole  plan  is  un-Christian  and  contrary  to  the 
dispensation  of  God.  The  Creator  gave  man  the  right 
of  private  property  in  and  with  human  nature.  And 
the  dispensation  and  development  in  human  society 
willed  by  God  requires  the  mastery  of  private  property 
in  the  same  way.”  The  Seventh  Commandment  forbids 
stealing,  and  the  Tenth,  coveting  what  belongs  to 
others.  That  is  the  teaching  of  God  and  the  Church, 
and  never  will  “ the  Church  allow  the  difference 
between  mine  and  thine  to  be  confused  or  effaced.” 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Bishops  are  by  no 
means  silent  upon  the  duties  of  ownership.  “ Un- 
doubtedly the  possessor,  by  reason  of  his  possession, 
has  social  duties,  serious  and  great  duties,  duties  both 
towards  the  non-possessors  and  also  towards  the  com- 
munity. The  idea  of  social  responsibility,  as  the 
Church  proclaimed  it,  took  root  generally  at  first  in 
humanity.  Whoever  wishes  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  must  admit  that  the  Church  has  always  been  the 
most  zealous  advocate  of  all  just  social  demands,  par- 
ticularly of  the  working  classes.  And  never  has  the 
Church  disputed  that,  the  law  of  justice  being  observed, 
the  State  may  interfere  with  private  property  for  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  Yet  in  this  connec- 
tion it  must  be  insisted  that  it  is  unjust  and  unlawful 
to  wish  to  do  away  with  private  property  in  all  the  so- 
called  means  of  production.  Such  a proposal  is  irre- 
concilably opposed  to  Christian  teaching  and  the  Chris- 
tian law.”  

Finally,  the  Bishops  conclude  with  these  uncompro- 
mising words  : — “ Beloved  brethren,  do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  shibboleth  : * The  Social 
Democrats  treat  religion  as  a private  affair.’  That  is 
only  an  effort  to  create  a disposition  favourable  to 
democracy  in  the  circles  of  those  whom  the  true  view 
of  Socialism  and  its  embittered  enmity  towards  religion 
would  frighten  off  to  too  large  an  extent.  That  shibbo- 
leth is  merely  a mask,  a disguise.  Innumerable  testi- 
monies in  the  writings  and  the  life  of  the  Socialists, 
innumerable  expressions  of  a .raging  hatred  of  God  and 
foul  mockery  of  religion,  declare  often  and  loudly  that 
Socialism  is  an  irreconcilable  opponent  of  Christianity 
and  the  Church.  And  do  not  doubt  this  : Between  the 
different  groups  in  Socialism — the  Independents  and 
the  Majority  Socialists — there  is  in  this  respect  no 
difference.  It  does  not  matter  at  all  that  many  who 
profess  adherence  to  Social  Democracy  allege  that  they 
consider  themselves  good  Catholics.  Whoever  pro- 
motes Socialism  works  against  religion.  Whofever 
supports  Socialism,  immediately  or  mediately,  by  his 
own  action  or  through  negligence  or  sloth,  sins 
against  Christ  and  His  Church.  Whoever  holds  to 
Christ  and  His  Church  cannot  hold  with  Socialism.  It 
must  be  one  or  the  other.  It  is  as  that  Socialist  leader 
said  : ‘ Christianity  and  Socialism  are  to  one  another  as 

fire  and  water.  ’ ’ ’ 

The  Upper  House  of  Convocation  has  had  a revela- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  speaking  in  tones 
of  awe-struck  wonder,  managed  to  break  the  news 
gently  to  his  episcopal  brethren.  He  told  how  “ there 
had  fallen  on  the  whole  community  a new  sense  of  the 
special  gifts  of  women  and  the  wonderful  power  they 
had  of  making  their  influence  felt.”  This  being 
admitted,  the  Bishops  felt  it  was  “ up  to'  them  ” to 
make  use  of  the  new  discovery,  and  to  rope  in  this 
“ wonderful  power  ” for  the  service  of  the  Establish- 
ment. It  was  a study  in  timidity.  First  came  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the  point 
of  proposing  that  women,  duly  qualified  and  approved, 
should  be  allowed  “ to  speak  and  pray  ” in  consecrated 
buildings  at  irregular  and  unappointed  services.  This 
is  not  quite  how  the  Bishop  put  it.  He  would  allow 
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women  to  minister  at  services  “other  than  the  regular 
and  appointed  ” services  of  the  Church.  He  gravely 
pointed  out  that  if  women  were  suddenly  raised  to  the 
ecclesiastical  status  of  laymen  an  dwere  permitted  to 
take  the  part  that  laymen  had  been  allowed  to  take, 
a great  many  earnest  people  would  be  alienated.  Still, 
the  spiritual  experience  of  women  was  valuable,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  they  might  be 
most  useful  in  dealing  with  other  women  and  young 
girls. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  then  rose,  and  was  far  bolder. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  no  objection  in  principle  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  any  of  the  functions  to  which  laymen  are 
admitted.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  felt  this  was  going 
too  far.  He  would  allow  women  to  preach  in  church, 
but  only  to  audiences  of  women  and  children.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  affrighted  prelates  became 
aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  about  to  speak. 
They  must  have  known  what  was  coming.  We  quote 
the  succinct  report  of  the  Times: — “He  thought  the 
time  was  coming  when  the  House  would  have  to  give 
the  answer  to  a strong  and  coherent  demand  for  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  priesthood.”  Having 
gracefully  tossed  this  bombshell  among  his  brethren, 
the  Bishop  resumed  his  seat.  Certainly  if  women  were 
allowed  to  become  Anglican  priests,  it  would  simplify 
some  things.  A lady  parson,  for  instance,  would 
naturally  select  her  husband  as  a curate,  and  so  the 
whole  problem  of  the  unbeneficed1  clergy  would  dis- 
appear. But  at  this  dangerous  point  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  felt  that  there  was  an  opening  for  the 
well-known  “ moderation  ” of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury — a soporific  influence  which  never  fails  the 
Establishment  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.  He  rose  to 
the  full  height  of  the  occasion,  and  secured  the  inter- 
ment of  the  whole  question  by’  proposing  that  its 
further  consideration  should  be  referred  to  a committee 
of  both  Houses.  With  immense  relief  the  assembled 
prelates  adopted  the  suggestion — and  women  remain 
as  they  were. 

That  the  Italian  Government  in  1871,  when  it  offered 
an  annual  subsidy  to  the  Holy  See  under  the  Law  of 
Guarantees,  was  careful  to  limit  the  amount  of  arrears 
which  could  at  any  time  be  claimed,  is  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently well  known.  But  many  of  our  readers  will 
welcome  the  following  detailed  statement  on  the  subject 
from  the  Bishop  of  Emmaus  : — “ The  annual  sum 
offered  was  ^190,000.  If  this  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate,  there  would  now  be  about  nine  millions 
sterling  in  the  Italian  Treasury  ready  to  be  handed  ; 
over  to  the  Pope  should  His  Holiness  apply  for  it.  But ! 
the  annual  sum  is  by  the  Law  of  Guarantees  offered  I 
for  his  acceptance  for  a period  of  five  years,  should 
His  Holiness  make  application  for  it,  and  lapses  each 
five  years  to  the  Treasury  if  it  is  not  claimed — so  that 
it  seems  that  at  the  most  the  claim  could  only  be  for  the 
sum  accumulated  for  five  years  or  even  for  a part  only 
of  that  time,  were  it  applied  for  in  the  middle  of  a 
quinquennial  period,  for  the  money  allotted  would  at 
the  end  of  each  period  have  reverted  to  the  Treasury 
and  have  been  used  for  other  purposes.” 

In  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  Germans  vented  their 
frightfulness  on  French  cathedrals  and  churches  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  being  used  as  wireless  stations  and 
Observations — a lie  which  has  been  exposed  time  after 
time — it  is  interesting  to  note  what  they  themselves  did 
at  Strasbourg.  General  Hirschauer,  Governor  of 
Strasbourg,  has  sent  a letter  to-  Marshal  Foch,  inform- 
ing, him  that  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  which  he  has 
just  made  it  is  proved  by  irrefutable  evidence,  and  by 
authentic  official  reports,  that  during  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  War  the  Germans  did  at  Strasbourg  just 
what  they  unjustly  accused  the  French  of  having  done 
at  Reims,  that  is,  they  used  the  towers  of  the  cathedral 
at  Strasbourg  either  to  support  machine-guns  or  as  an 
observation  post  for  their  artillery,  or  as  a listening 
post  for  aeroplanes. 
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TURKEY’S  WAR  DIPLOMACY. 

Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus.  By  Ambassador  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  8s.  6d.  net.  London  : Hutchinson. 

IN  this  volume  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  who  was  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  1913  to  1916, 
reveals  the  secrets  of  Turkey’s  war  diplomacy,  and  so  does 
a work  similar  to  that  performed  by  Mr.  Gerard’s  book  on 
Germany.  It  is  ,a  curious  tale,  of  absorbing  interest,  which 
the  writer  has  to  tell.  He  traces  the  events  which  occurred 
in  Constantinople  and  Turkey,  and  which  led  to  Turkey’s 
intervention  in  the  war.  As  Ambassador  of  what  was  at 
first  a neutral  Power,  he  enjoyed  to  a large  extent  the  con- 
fidence of  some  of  the  sinister  persons  who  engineered 
Turkey  to  her  doom  in  the  grasp  of  Germany — Wangen- 
heim,  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  Grand  Porte,  and 
the  trio  of  Young  Turk  Ministers,  Talaat,  Enver  and 
Djemal  Pasha.  By  the  abundance  and  precision  of  the 
details  which  he  gives  he  lays  bare  the  course  of  events  and 
the  circumstances  which  prove  Germany’s  determined  plan 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  the  devices  by  which  she 
fastened  Turkey  to  her  chariot  wheels.  It  is  eminently  a 
book  of  plain  speaking  from  a man  who  is  describing  his 
own  part  in  the  events  recorded  and  his  own  first-hand 
knowledge. 

The  situation  in  Constantinople  in  1914  /was  a curious 
one.  German  officers  were  in  practical  command  of  the 
Turkish  Army.  And  though  there  was  Von  Wangenheim. 
as  German  Ambassador,  there  was  also  Field-Marshal  Von 
Sanders,  who  was  said  to  be  the  personal  representative  of 
the  Kaiser.  It  was  Germany  that  mobilized  the  Turkish 
Army  at  a time  when  Turkey  was  supposed  to  be  neutral, 
and  it  was  her  Ambassador  who  negotiated  the  bogus  pur- 
chase of  the  escaped  German  warships  the  “ Goeben  ” and 
the  “ Breslau,”  the  purpose  of  which  transaction  was  as 
much  to  overawe  Constantinople  as  to  save  them  from 
capture  by  the  British.  Wangenheim,  bursting  into  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  room,  shouted  with  delight,  “ We  have  got 
them.”  “Got  what?”  asked  the  American.  “The 
‘ Goeben  ’ and  the  ‘ Breslau  ’ have  passed  through  the 
Dardanelles,”  was  Wangenheim’s  reply. 

Commenting  on  the  incident  of  these  vessels,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau says  : — 

I have  often  speculated  on  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
English  battle-cruisers  which  pursued  the  “ Breslau  ” and 
“ Goeben  ” up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  had  not  been 
too  gentlemanly  to  have  violated  international  law.  Suppose 
that  they  had  entered  the  Strait,  attacked  the  German  cruisers 
in  the  Marmora,  and  sunk  them?  They  could  have  done  this, 
and  knowing  all  that  we  know  now,  such  an  action  would  have 
been  justified.  Not  improbably  the  destruction  would  have  kept 
Turkey  out  of  the  war.  ...  I am  convinced  that  when  the 
judicious  historian  reviews  this  war  and  its  consequences,  he  will 
say  that  the  passage  of  the  Strait  by  these  German  ships  made 
it  inevitable  that  Turkey  should  join  Germany  at  the  moment 
that  Germany  desired  her  assistance,  and  that  they  likewise  sealed 
the  doom  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  were  men  in  the  Turkish 
Cabinet  who  percejved  this,  even  then. 

We  have  also  many  precise  details  concerning  the  famous 
Potsdam  meeting  on  July  5,  1914,  .at  which  Germany  deter- 
mined upon  war,  and  these  rest  on  the  authority  of  Wangen- 
heim, who  told  them  to  Mr.  Morgenthau,  proudly  admitting 
that  Germany  had  precipitated  the  war.  For  the  moment 
the  leash  was  not  slipped,  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  German 
financiers  to  realize  their  securities ; how  they  did  it  in  the 
next  fortnight  is  proved  by  the  records  of  the  slumps  on 
stocks  that  had  an  international  market.  It  appears  also 
that  it  was  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  which  really  made  the 
war  inevitable ; the  Serajevo  murders  were  only  the  pretext. 

After  this  Mr.  Morgenthau  tells  us  the  steps  by  which 
Germany  forced  Turkey  into  the  war,  and  gives  us  some 
details  of  the  efforts  made  by  him  in  order  to  secure  the  safe 
departure  of  enemy  aliens  from  Constantinople.  Especially 
interesting  is  his  account  of  the  invasion  by  the  Turkish 
officials  of  the  great  school  kept  by  the  French  Sisters  of 
Sion,  and  of  the  way  in  which  their  stock  of  money  was 
saved  by  Mrs.  Morgenthau’s  courageous  action.  Describ- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Sister  Superior,  M£re  Elvira,  con- 
fronted the  invaders  of  her  house,  Mr.  Morgenthau  says : — 

This  lady  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential 
personages  in  Constantinople.  That  morning,  as  she  came  in 
quietly  and  faced  these  Turkish  policemen,  showing  not  a sign 
of  fear,  and  completely  overawing  them  by  the  splendour  and 
dignity  of  her  bearing,  she  represented  to  my  eyes  almost  a super- 
natural being.  Mere  Elvira  was  a daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  families  of  France ; she  was  a woman  of  perhaps 
forty  years  of  age,  with  black  hair  and  shining  black  eyes,  all 
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accentuated  by  a pale  face  that  radiated  culture,  character  and  ' 
intelligence.  I could  not  help  thinking,  as  I looked  at  her  that 
morning,  that  there  was  not  a diplomatic  circle  in  the  world  to 
which  sho  would  not  have  added  grace  and  dignity. 

On  the  question  of  the  Armenians  and  the  Turkish  deter- 
mination to  exterminate  them,  we  have  several  chapters. 
The  author  describes  what  happened  as  “ the  murder  of  a 
nation,”  and  he  recounts  conversations  with  Enver  and 
Talaat,  in  which  those  sinister  politicians  spoke  openly  on 
the  subject  of  their  reasons.  Speaking  of  the  way  .in  which 
the  Armenian  clergy  were  treated,  Mr.  Morgenthau  says  : — 

Nothing  was  sacred  to  the  Turkish  gendarmes  : under  the  plea 
of  searching  for  hidden  arms,  they  ransacked  churches,  treated 
the  altars  and  sacred  utensils  with  the  utmost  indignities,  and 
even  held  mock  ceremonies  in  imitation  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments. They  would  beat  the  priests  into  insensibility,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  were  centres  of  sedition.  When  they  could 
discover  no  munitions  in  the  churches,  they  would  sometimes 
arm  the  bishops  and  priests  with  guns,  pistols,  and  swords,  then 
try  them  before  courts-martial  for  possessing  weapons  against 
the  law,  and  march  them  in  this  condition  through  the  streets, 
merely  to  arouse  the  fanatical  wrath  of  the  mobs.  The  gendarmes 
treated  women  with  the  same  cruelty  and  indecency  as  their 
husbands. 

From  wliat  we  have  given  the  reader  will  perhaps  have 
sufficient  inducement  to  go  to  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  authorita- 
tive pages  for  himself,  in  the  sure  confidence  that  he  will 
find  there  heavy  indictment  and  proof  against  the  Central 
Powers  and  their  satellites. 


MORAL  VALUES  AND  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD. 

Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God.  By  W.  R.  Sorley. 
16s.  net.  Cambridge : University  Press. 

IN  this  volume,  which  contains  the  Gifford  Lectures  de 
livered  in  1914  and  1915,  Professor  Sorley  raises  most 
of  the  great  questions  in  Ethics,  Natural  Theology,  and 
Epistemology,  and  about  all  of  them  he  has  something 
interesting  to  say.  Hid  object  is  to  reach  the  idea  of 
God  from  a consideration  of  ethical  ideas  or  “ values.” 
In  effect  he  constructs  an  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God  which  is  at  once  moral  and  teleological ; he  does  not 
propose  the  argument  as  in  itself  sufficient  or  completely 
demonstrative,  but  rather  as  one  among  many  approaches 
to  Theism,  though  one  which  is  indispensable  since  views 
that  ignore  it  “ are  apt  to  be  an  erring  guide  to  knowledge 
and  to  confer  a doubtful  practical  boon.”  In  two  chapters 
he  examines  the  three  traditional  arguments  and  the  moral 
argument  as  it  was  proposed  by  Kant.  The  traditional 
proofs,  which  are  not  given  precisely  as  they  would  be 
found  in  the  best  scholastic  writers,  Professor  Sorley 
admits  “ do  serve  to  define  our  conception  of  the  universe 
to  which  we  belong ; they  bring  out  the  insufficiency  of 
any  merely  material  or  rationalistic  explanation  of  it ; 
but  they  do  not  compel  the  reason  to  acknowledge  that 
the  world  reveals  a being  whom  we  may  properly  call 
God,  and  in  particular,  they  fall  short  of  justifying  the 
idea  of  the  goodness  of  God  ” (p.  332).  Professor  Sorley’ s 
own  argument  is  sustained  continuously  throughout  the 
twenty  chapters  of  the  book  and  is,  therefore,  not  easy 
either  to  grasp  as  a whole  or,  still  less,  to  reproduce  in  a 
few  fines.  It  starts  from  the  fact  that  in  ethics  we  have 
to  do  not  with  facts  or  their  causes,  but  with  values  ; in 
a moral  judgment  the  mental  attitude  is  one  not  of  assent 
but  of  appreciation,  and  in  it  the  mind  becomes  aware 
of  a region  of  values  in  addition  to  the  region  of  causes 
with  which  the  sciences  are  concerned.  These  values  are  not 
subjective,  though  they  are  always  in  relation  to  persons  ; 
they  are  as  objective  as  any  of  the  qualities  or  causal 
connections  which  the  scientist  finds  in  things  or  persons, 
and  there  are  no  grounds  for  denying  the  objectivity  of 
moral  values  which  may  not  be  urged  equally  against  the 
objectivity  of  knowledge.  This  means  not  merely  that 
values  actually  realised  in  some  person’s  conscious  fife 
are  as  objectively  real  as  any  other  of  his  characteristics, 
but  further  that  the  person  is  conscious  of  lying  under 
an  obligation  to  aim  at  an  ideal  order  of  goodness  which 
is  necessary  as  the  ground  of  any  good  actually  attained, 
and  must,  therefore,  itself  have  some  sort  of  objective 
reality.  The  natural  order  of  causes  and  the  moral  order 
of  values  are  thus  both  objectively  real.  What,  then,  is 
the  connection  between  them  ? In  our  experience  they 
are  divergent ; the  persons  in  the  world  realise  their 
moral  ideals  only  very  imperfectly,  and,  moreover,  the 
natural  order  seems  unfriendly  or,  at  least,  indifferent  to 
moral  values.  Professor  Sorley,  after  rejecting  monistic 
and  pluralistic  attempts  at  explaining  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy, comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a solution  is  only 
possible  if  we  postulate  freedom  in  man  and  purpose 


in  the  world.  If  man  is  free,  evil  living  as  well  as  good 
is  to  be  expected.  And  if  the  world  is  a purposive  system 
adapted  for  the  training  of  moral  beings,  then  " the  order 
of  nature  intends  a result  which  is  not  found  at  any  par- 
ticular stage  in  the  process  of  existence.  It  requires  an 
idea  of  the  process  as  a whole  and  of  the  moral  order 
to  which  nature  is  being  made  subservient.  It  means 
therefore,  intelligence  and  the  will  to  good  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  power.  In  this  way,  the  recognition 
of  the  moral  order,  and  of  its  relation,  to  nature  and  man 
involves  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  or 
God,  as  the  ground  of  all  reality”  (pp.  513-514). 

Suchistheargumentinbarestoutline,followingthe  author’s 
own  summary  in  his  final  chapter  as  closely  as  possible. 
It  is  obviously  impossible,  within  the  space  of  a review,  to 
examine  the  argument  as  a whole,  but  attention  may  be 
directed  to  one  or  two  points  of  detail.  In  the  first  place, 
freedom  is  plainly  essential  to  the  argument,  and  the 
argument  which  deals  with  it  is  well  worth  study.  The 
conclusion  of  it,  however,  is  that,  although  freedom  exists, 
it  is  limited  in  two  ways,  both  by  the  mind’s  own  past 
history  and  by  its  physical  environment.  No  doubt  there 
is  truth  in  this,  and  no  one  would  wish  to  contend  that 
man  is  free  in  all  his  acts,  and  without  any  limitation.  But 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  author  leaves  man  any  real 
freedom  at  all.  With  respect  to  the  physical  environment, 
he  says  (p.  450)  : “ As  mind  acts  through  body,  it  is  in  all 
its  activity  limited  by  the  laws  to  which  the  body  is  subject,” 
a statement  that  needs  very  careful  interpretation  if  it  is 
not  to  exclude  anything  like  real  freedom.  And  as  to 
limitation  by  the  mind’s  past,  the  author’s  view  is  that  all 
actions  “ are  systematized  into  the  growing  character  of 
the  self,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the 
acts  which  follow  ” (p.  451).  He  admits  that  the  acts 
proceed  from  the  self  and  not  from  any,  or  even  all,  of  the 
features  which  would  be  said  to  constitute  character ; 
but  he  says  elsewhere  (p.  441)  that  the’ ‘characterless self  "is 
a logical  abstraction  and  “ has  no  being  separate  or  separ- 
able from  the  being  of  the  self  with  its  character.”  Again, 
there  is  truth  underlying  this.  What  acts  in  a choice 
between  alternative  courses  of  action  is  the  whole  man 
with  his  developed  character,  and  certainly  not  any  logical 
abstraction.  But  a man  can  also  voluntarily  control  and 
modify,  if  not  completely  change,  his  character,  and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  in  choosing  his  course  of 
action  he  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  his  character.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  something  in  a man  other 
than  the  self  with  its  character,  and  that  an  analysis 
descending  deeper  than  this  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  dis- 
cus'ion  of  freedom. 

One  more  example.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  argument 
Professor  Sorley  is  betrayed  into  some  very  loose  tfiinking 
by  his  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  reality  and 
existence.  He  draws  a distinction  between  ethics  and  the 
abstract  sciences,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  make  no 
postulate  or  hypothesis  about  existence,  whereas  the  former 
always  deals  with  existing  reality  or  with  something  con- 
ceived as  existing.  So  far,  there  is  no  confusion  ; but  what, 
is  called  existence  in  one  place  appears  as  reality  in  another, 
and  in  a third  as  existing  reality.  And  the  argument 
proceeds  : “ We  do  not  need  to  assume  the  existence  of 
triangles  in  order  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  plane 
triangle  encloses  two  right  angles.  The  plane  triangle  is 
an  entity  independent  of  actual  existence ; and  equality 
of  enclosed  angles  to  two  right  angles  is  a property  of  this 
entity  ” (p.  140).  Clearly,  there  is  very  serious  confusion 
here.  If  existence  means  simply  reality  (and  Professor 
Sorley ’s  use  of  the  phrase  “ existing  reality  ” shows  that 
he  does  not  really  identify  them) , then  the  denial  of  reality 
to  anything  except  particular  objects  would  be  implied 
And  if  reality  is  not  what  is  meant,  it  is  clearly  untrue  that 
a moral  idea  or  value,  like  goodness,  has  the  same  sort  of 
existence  as  a particular  object,  while  " the  plane  triangle  ” 
has  not.  The  argument  of  the  book  would,  therefore, 
appear  to  break  down  at  an  important  point.  But  once 
more  the  underlying  thought  is  right : the  moral  j udgment 
does  always  imply  an  “ ought,”  and  therefore  involve  a 
reference  to  some  sort  of  realisation  which  essentially 
distinguishes  it  from  the  judgment  of  science  or  of  fact. 

Thus,  although  Profecsor  Sorley’s  conclusions  are  gener- 
ally those  which  we  believe  to  be  right,  the  processes  by 
which  he  reaches  them  often  need  at  least  re-statement. 
His  argument  is  a long  and  complicated  one,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  flawless  at  all  points. 
Nevertheless  the  work  is  a valuable  one,  and  the  honest 
thinking  of  an  able  writer  who  owes  no  allegiance  to  tradi- 
tion cannot  help  being  extremely  helpful  to  those  whose 
method  undoubtedly  expo:  es  them  to  a certain  danger  of 
accepting  traditional  po  itions  which  they  have  never 
adequately  examined  in  the  fight  of  reason. 
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THE  PATRIMONY  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

The  Patrimony  oj  the  Roman  Church  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  By  Edward  Spearing,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
Lieutenant,  King’s  Own  Royal  Lancaster  Regiment. 
Edited  by  Evelyn  Spearing,  M.A.  Cambridge: 
University  Press. 

THIS  is  an  invaluable  piece  of  work,  and  affords  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  war,  for  Lieut. 
Spearing  was  killed  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  In  this  brief 
volume  he  has  left  us  a proof  of  his  powers  even  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-four.  He  has  struck 
out  into  new  ground  and  his  study  of  the  origins,  organisa- 
tion and  government  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  up 
to  the  death  of  St.  Gregory,  a.d.  604,  will  prove  of  real 
service.  He  shews  how,  with  the  advent  of  Constantine, 
vast  sums  and  properties  were  bequeathed  to  the  Church, 
and  how  these  were  most  efficiently  administered,  and 
mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  (pp.  15,  23,  34,  72,  117, 
122,  &c.).  To  mention  but  a few  points  on  which  light  is 
thrown:  the  administrators — often  sub-deacons — had  to 

be  expert  farmers  and  well  informed  about  current  prices  ; 
they  had  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  pasture  or 
arable  land  ; and  it  is  good  to  find  St.  Gregory  ordering 
the  dispersal  of  large  flocks  in  Sicily  and  substituting 
agriculture  (p.  44)  ; the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards 
slavery,  towards  Jews  and  pagans,  and,  above  all,  towards 
the  " coloni,”  of  whom  a most  interesting  account  is  given, 
is  wonderfully  illustrated.  By  way  of  contrast,  we  find 
that  the  imperial  organisation  was  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Church,  so  much  so  that  while  the  Church  lands 
were  in  demand,  men  fled  from  the  lands  owned  by  the 
State  (pp.  52,  65,  99,  104),  where,  too,  we  are  shewn  the 
relations  which  subsisted  between  the  Church  officials  and 
those  of  the  Roman  State.  Men  felt  that  under  the  Church 
they  were  in  good  hands,  primarily  because  the  Church 
was  so  careful  in  money  matters  (p.  113).  We  learn, 
too,  of  an  immense  register  of  all  the  poor,  which  dated 
from  St.  Gregory’s  time.  There  is  only  one  remark  from 
which  we  must  dissent : “ Such  was  the  method  in  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  expended  her  revenues  in  the  sixth 
century.  She  had  a noble  trust  imposed  upon  her  and  nobly 
she  performed  that  trust.  If  the  Church  in  succeeding 
ages  had  been  equally  conscious  of  her  duties,  the  task 
which  social  reformers  are  now  called  upon  to  face  might 
be  very  different  from  what  it  is  ” (p.  133).  Surely,  every 
social  reformer  worthy  of  the  name  knows  that  it  was 
piecisely  the  destruction  of  theXhurch’s  system  which 
begot  our  present  crop  of  abuses.  No  better  instance 
of  this  could  be  found  than  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries in  our  own  country. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  NEW  AGE. 
Christianity  in  the  New  Age.  By  E.  Herman.  7s.  6d. 

London : Cassell. 

rl~'HE  failure  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  war  has 
A been  too  unquestionable  for  any  one  to  deny  it. 
More  pathetic  than  the  failure  are  the  efforts  to  explain  it 
or  remedy  it.  The  Church  has  to  “ resume  ” her  teaching 
office — as  though  a divine  Church  could  ever  have  failed 
to  exercise  it ! Mere  Bible  Christianity  must  not  be 
taken  for  righteousness  any  longer ; theological  recon- 
struction is  wanted  and  we  must  get  rid  of  “our  ecclesiastical 
past.’’  The  writer  uses  the  expression  “ vox  populi  vox 
dei  ” ; he  should  apply  it  to  the  extract  given  from  a chap- 
lain’s letter  to  the  Church  Times,  August  30,  1918  : “ I 

regret  to  say  that  (except  in  a few  cases)  I have  been  able 
to  do  little  more  than  the  work  of  a stretcher-bearer, 
simply  because  men  did  not  understand  one’s  priestly 
function  and  powers.  In  all  cases  they  appreciate  the 
' padre  ’ as  a preacher-man,  a sport,  and  a friend.  Other- 
wise, his  position  conveys  nothing  to  them.”  Yet,  what 
else  is  to  be  expected  of  a Church  winch  is  essentially  a 
human  thing,  which  derives  its  sole  power  from  the  tattered 
remnants  of  the  truth  which  it  carried  with  it  when  it 
went  forth  into  the  desert  of  schism  and  became  an 
“ established  ” Church  ? 


CHURCH  OR  SECT. 

Church  or  Sect.  By  the  late  Canon  Cooper-Marsdin. 

Second  and  enlarged  edition.  6s.  London : Scott. 
'"IH'HIS  is  a glorification  of  the  “ Catholic  ” Church  of 
A England,  which  is  “ set  to  be  a reconciler  of 
Christendom  ” for  “ she  alone  has  points  of  contact  with 
the  denominations  and,  further,  she  has  not  broken  with 
the  past,”  (p.  258).  The  author  tells  us  why  he  is  a 
“ Catholic  Churchman,”  also  why  he  is  “ not  a Roman 


Catholic,”  and  why  he  is  not  “ a dissenter.”  The  author 
is  now  dead,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  as  freely  as  one 
would  have  liked,  but  as  his  book  is  described  in  one  of 
the  Press  reviews  as  “an  arsenal  of  arguments  in  defence 
of  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England,”  we  are  bound 
to  Say  that  we  have  rarely  read  anything  weaker.  The 
old  exploded  points  come  up  as  fresh  as  though  they  had 
never  been  shown  up  in  their  true  fight  long  ago ; Galileo 
is  trotted  out,  Anglican  Orders  are  not  lacking  in  due 
“ intention  ” since  " the  preface  to  the  ordinal  distinctly 
states  “ to  the  intent  these  orders  may  be  continued  ! ” 
It  is  even  suggested  that  St.  Peter  was  never  at  Rome, 
while  St.  Mark’s  silence  about  the  " Tu  es  Petrus  ” is 
used  as  an  argument  against  it ! One  often  wonders 
what  an  Anglican  reviewer  would  say  of  a Catholic  who 
perpetrated  such  “ howlers  ” as  these  are.  And,  alas  ! 
as  one  wades  through  these  and  similar  pages,  how  often 
one  asks  “ Are  these  people  really  honest  ? ” 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Who’s  Who,  1919  (30s.  net;  London:  Black),  reaches  its 
seventy-first  year  of  issue.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the 
encomiums  annually  passed  upon  the  value  of  this  work  as 
a biographical  dictionary  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  time. 
Within  the  space  of  nearly  3,000  pages  it  contains  some 
27,000  biographies,  all  of  which  have  been  submitted  for 
personal  revision,  so  that  the  information  provided  may  be 
taken  as  reliable.  The  pages  of  obituary,  though  a mere 
list  of  names,  show  the  ravages  of  war. 

Hazell’s  Annual  (6s.  net ; London  : Frowde),  edited  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Ingram,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  makes  a welcome  re- 
appearance, which,  though  somewhat  belated,  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  inclusion  of  information  concerning  the 
results  of  the  General  Election  and  the  new  Ministry,  and 
the  latest  statistics  of  the  Dominions  overseas,  &c.  The 
article  on  the  war  gives  an  excellent  risumd  of  the  wonderful 
events  of  the  year  1918 ; and  no  fewer  than  59  closely  printed 
pages  are  occupied  with  the  various  degrees  of  knighthood 
and  companionage — 21  pages  being  allotted  to  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire,  thus  making  a complete  list  of  all 
honours  conferred,  of  whatever  degree,  down  to  the  end  of 
that  year.  The  information  on  general  subjects  is  as  com- 
plete and  varied  as  ever,  and  altogether  the  work  maintains 
its  well-deserved  reputation  as  a cheap  and  compendious 
book  of  reference. 

Whitaker’s  Almanac,  1919  (6s.  net),  is  a well-established 
companion  for  the  library  table  and  the  office  shelf.  Its 
features  are  too  well  known  to  need  renewed  description. 
Besides  its  almanac  and  astronomical  information,  it  con- 
tains a wealth  of  other  information  upon  the  public  services 
and  general  subjects,  presented  in  a brief  and  handy  form 
which  those  who  have  once  used  the  book  would  be  reluctant 
to  miss. 


THE  MONTH. 

' ip  HE  February  Month  presents  an  excellent  literary  bill 
A of  fare.  Father  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J.,  institutes  an 
inquiry  into  “The  Origins  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.” 
After  briefly  describing  the  history  of  its  composition  and 
the  chief  'texts,  he  deals  with  the  vexed  question  of  the 
genesis  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Exercises,”  and  shows  that  in 
the  essential  meditations  and  exercises  St.  Ignatius  was  in 
no  wise  indebted  either  to  Ludolph  of  Saxony  or  'to  Don 
Garcia  de  Cisneros.  Father  Pollen  finally  disposes  of  the 
absurd  idea  that  St.  Ignatius  copied  his  “ Exercises,”  word 
for  word,  from  Cisneros,  and  contends  that  “ there  is  not 
one  clear  citation  of  Cisneros  in  the  ‘ Exercises.’  ” 

Father  Sydney  Smith  has  a few  words  with  the  Times 
reviewer  who  made  Miss  Maud  Petre’s  “ Modernism  ” the 
occasion  of  a long  disquisition  on  “ Catholicism  and  the 
Future,”  which  was  obviously  meant  to  be  a piece  of  anti- 
Catholic  propagandism.  With  regard  to  the  reviewer’s 
assertion  that  Pius  X,  in  dispensing  the  professors  in 
German  universities  from  the  anti-Modernist  oath,  was 
guilty  of  “ an  act  of  complaisance  to  German  Modernists,” 
Father  Sydney  Smith  asks  if  the  reviewer  took  the  pains  to 
consult  the  articles  in  The  Tablet  for  February  18  and 
March  25,  1911,  where  he  might  very  easily  have  learned 
the  true  facts  of  the  case.  “ Did  he,  we  should  like  'to  hear 
from  him,  “ asks  Father  Sydney  Smith,  “ take  the  reason- 
able pains,  which  he  would  have  felt  obliged  to  take  in  any 
other  case,  to  find  out  what  the  nature  of  this  dispensation 
was,  and  in  what  way  the  case  differed  from  that  of  the 
professors  teaching  in  the  ordinary  Catholic  seminaries?  ” 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  saved  himself  from  making 
more  than  one  egregious  blunder. 
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In  the  Miscellanea  the  Editor  deals  with  the  riot  of 
Anglican  Modernism  in  the  January  Hibbert,  and  points  out 
that  it  contains  a salutary  moral  for  the  student,  as  did  the 
revels  of  the  drunken  helots  for  the  Spartans.  Father 
Keating  deals  severally  with  the  various  Modernist  essayists 
whose  source  of  inspiration,  whatever  the  theme,  is  invari- 
ably German  rationalism.  “ In  so  far  as  this  poisonous 
influence  persists  and  spreads,”  says  Father  Keating,  the 
Prussian  will  be  avenged  ; as  ancient  Greece  was  avenged 
by  the  corruption  with  which  she  infected  her  conqueror, 
Rome.” 

“ Quivis  ” writes  informingly  of  “ The  German  Centre 
Party — -Past  and  Present,”  and  makes  the  forecast,  since 
confirmed  by  the  recent  results  of  the  elections  in  Germany, 
“ that  German  Catholics  have  an  important  part  to  play  in 
the  moral  and  political  reconstruction  of  their  Empire — 
shattered,  in  the  last  resort,  by  its  disregard  of  moral  prin- 
ciple.  ’ * 

In  “ Angli-Canonical  Obedience  ” Mr.  James  Britten  finds 
a congenial  theme,  and  says  many  excellent  things  in  an 
excellent  way.  His  analysis  of  this  particular  variety  of 
“ obedience  ” is  searching  and  thorough,  and  must  give 
those  who  practise  it  furiously  to  think. 

Fiction  is  represented  by  “ The  Vision,”  by  M.  E.  Norry; 
and  verse  by  Theodore  Maynard’s  “Temperance,”  “In 
Church  ” by  M.  G.  Chadwick,  and  “ Ex  Umbris  in  Veri- 
tatem  ” by  K.  M.  Murphy. 


In  the  Whirlpool  of  War  (5s.  net.  London : Fisher 

Unwin),  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Isabelle 
Rimbaud,  gives  us  the  aspect  of  war  as  seen  by  the  fugitive. 
The  authoress  describes  for  us  in  diary  form  her  flight  by 
road  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  with  her  invalid  husband, 
from  Roches,  in  the  Ardennes,  to  Paris.  It  was  a time 
of  anxiety  when  the  enemy  was  advancing  towards  the 
Marne.  Through  her  eyes  we  see  the  stream  of  derelicts 
along  the  roads,  and  see  -the  tenacity  with  which  the 
peasants  clung  to  their  homes.  We  are  taken  to  Reims 
during  the  bombardments,  and  the  firing  of  the  Cathedral 
where,  as  long  as  possible,  Mass  was  said  and  the  sacra- 
ments dispensed.  “ The  bread  of  strength  is  received 
with  the  fervour  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs. 
In  the  confessionals  canons  and  vicaires  exhort  the  penitents 
to  make  their  last  preparation,  in  the  face  of  possible 
martyrdom  and  death.  The  Cathedral  resumes  to-day 
the  sublime  purpose  for  which  it  was  built — to  release 
souls  from  the  ties  of  earth  and  raise  them  to  the  skies.” 


LITERARY  NOTES 

«. 

In  these  days,  when  America,  after  contributing  so  much 
to  the  triumph  of  the  Allies  in  the  field,  is  taking  a com- 
manding place  in  the  councils  of  Europe  and  of  the  world, 
it  is  amusing-  to  recall  the  language  which  some  great  and 
thoroughly  representative  Englishmen  used  of  the  founders 
of  the  great  Western  Republic.  It  was,  we  suppose,  only 
natural  that  the  King  and  his  Ministers  should  regard  the 
rebellious  colonists  with  abhorrence,  that  the  fire-eaters  of 
the  Press  should  clamour  for  their  suppression,  and  that 
grave  moralists  should  come  forward  to  denounce  their 
wickedness  and  expose  their  folly  and  infatuation.  For, 
sooth  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  that  passed  in 
politics  and  literature  and  fashions  of  speech,  we  may  still 
see  something  of  the  kind  in  our  own  days.  Buit  however 
natural  it  may  have  been  for  patriotic  supporters  of 
Ministers  to  treat  the  revolting  colon is'ts  in  this  harsh  and 
contemptuous  fashion,  such  pamphlets  as  Johnson’s  “ Taxa- 
tion no  Tyranny  ” make  curious  and  instructive  reading  in 
the  hour  of  American  predominance. 

There  are  man)'  of  us  who  feel  that  Dr.  Johnson’s 
writings  have  suffered  from  unjust  inegledt  in  the  last 
generation,  and  we  have  lately  remarked  some  welcome 
signs  of  a reaction  in  this  matter.  But  even  the  most 
faithful  Johnsonians  generally  feel  compelled  to  abandon  his 
political  pamphlets  as  food  for  oblivion.  For  they  feel  that 
his  gifts  were  not  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  he  was 
particularly  unhappy  an  his  treatment  of  the  American 
question.  His  serious  arguments  do  not  seem  to.be.  very 
convincing,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  his  efforts  .in  irony 
and  raillery  are  apt  to  miss  their  mark.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  some  of  these  strokes  have  a value  ; which  the 
author  himself  little  suspected.  There  is  many  a true  word 
spoken  in  jest,  and  we  may  have  unconscious  prophecy,  as 
well  as  unconscious  humour.  And  certainly  one  ironical 


passage  in  the  original  draft  of  the  pamphlet  reads  like  a 
remarkable  prediction  of  the  present  political  situation. 


This  prophetic  passage,  it  must  be  added,  was  suppressed 
by  the  unappreciative  Government  in  whose  interest  it  was 
written.  Apparently,  they  could  not  bear  .to  have  such 
things  said  even  in  jest.  But,  happily,  it  has  been  pre- 
served and  printed  by  Boswell.  After  a passage  evidently 
meant  to  suggest  that  the  Americans,  in  the  event  of  their 
success,  might  find  .a  suitable  sovereign  in  Chatham, 
Johnson  goes  on  to  observe  as  follows  : — “ Their  numbers 
are,  at  present,  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  grea'tness  which, 
in  some  form  of  government  or  other,  is  to  rival  the  ancient 
monarchies;  but  by  Dr.  Franklin’s  rule  of  progression  they 
will,  in  a century  and  a quarter  [i.e.,  in  1900]  be, more  than 
equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  When  the  Whigs  of 
America  are  thus  multiplied,  let  the  princes  of  the  earth 
tremble  in  their  palaces.  If  they  should  continue  to  double 
and  to  double,  their  own  hemisphere  would  not  contain 
them.  But  let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  of  authority  look 
forward  with  delight  to  this  futurity  of  Whiggism.”  The 
italics  are  ours. 


We  turn  from  the  grand  old  Tory’s  ironical  prophecy  of 
the  democratic  dangers  in  store  for  the  .world  in  the  event 
of  this  multiplication  of  triumphant  American  “Whigs,” 
and  take  up  a recent  number  of  our  contemporary  L’ltalia, 
which  reminds  us  that  there  is,  withal,  another  .side  to  the 
wave  of  democracy  now  passing  over  Europe.  For  the 
Belgian  correspondent  of  that  journal  reports  a remarkable 
speech,  delivered  in  the  Senate  by  Father  Keesen,  announc- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Catholics  in  both  Chambers  to 
support  the  policy  of  universal  suffrage.  Naturally  enough, 
the  speech  was  warmly  applauded  by  Socialists  and 
members  of  the  extreme  left.  But,  as  the  orator  himself 
intimated,  the  approval  was  very  probably  tempered  by 
surprise.  And  we  fear  that  some  more  conservative 
Catholics  .may  be  likely  to  read  of  this  adhesion  to  the  mew 
popular  policy  with  feelings  of  pain  and  disapproval.  But, 
happily,  he  went  on  to  increase  the  surprise  of  his  Socialist 
friends  and  to  forestall  the  objections  of  Catholic  critics  by 
assuring  the  Senate  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  was 
an  advocate  of  universal  suffrage.  To  avoid  the  risks 
involved  in  a double  translation  from  French  into  Italian 
and  from  Italian  into  English,  we  are  fain  to  quote  the 
words  in  the  language  of  our  contemporary  : — “ Colui  che 
la  Chiesa  saluta  come  il  piu  illustre  rappresentante  della 
scienza  filosofica  e dinanzi  a cui  tutti  i sapienti  moderni 
s’inchinano  con  rispetto,  anche  quando  non  sono  oon  noi, 
S.  Tommaso  d’Aquino,  era  un  partegiano  del  suffragio 
universale.  (Si  ride.)  ” 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  announcement  was  received 
with  laughter,  which  very  probably  betokened  incredulity 
as  well  as  surprise.  For  without  questioning  the  candour 
of  their  colleague,  the  Socialist  Senators  might  suppose  that 
he  was  only  giving  them  his  own  inferential  interpretation 
of  St.  Thomas.  But  he  hastened  to  remove  any  such 
misgivings  by  quoting  the  Angelic  Doctor’s  own  words, 
partly  in  the  original  and  partly  in  the  vernacular.  Here 
we  may  be  content  to  cite  the  most  significant  words  from 
the  Latin  text.  For  readers  who  wish  to  see  the  whole 
passage  in  English  can  betake  themselves  to  the  excellent 
translation  of  the  “ Summa  ” provided  by  the  Dominican 
Fathers  : — “ Unde  optima  ordinatio  principum  est  in  aliqua 
civitate  vel  regno,  in  quo  unus  praeficitur  secundum  vir- 
tutem  qui  omnibus  praesit ; et  sub  ipso  sunt  aliqui  princi- 
pantes  secundum  virtutem ; et  tamen  tails  principatus  ad 
omnes  pertinet,  turn  qui  ex  omnibus  eligi  possunt,  -turn  quia 
etiam  .ab  omnibus  eliguntur  ” (S.  Th.  ima  2dae  qu.  105  a.  1). 
After  supporting  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  by  this 
.high  authority,  the  Belgian  Senator  went  on  to  show  that 
female  suffrage  was  a logical  sequel  of  that  principle. 


In  connection  with  our  recent  reference  to  the  hymn  ol 
Cleanthes,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  Cardinal  New- 
man’s account  of  the  pugilist  poet-philosopher,  which  forms 
the  first  in  his  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  students  of  all 
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sorts  and  conditions  flocking  to  the  schools  of  Athens. 
“Perhaps,”  he  writes,  “he  is  some  Cleanthes,  who  has 
been  a boxer  in  the  public  games.  How  did  it  ever  cross 
his  brain  to  betake  himself  to  Athens  in  ,search  of  wisdom? 
or,  if  he  came  thither  by  accident,  how  did  the  love  ol  it 
ever  touch  his  heart?  But  so  it  was,  to  Athens  he  came 
with  three  drachms  in  his  girdle  [Diogenes  Laertius  says 
four],  and  he  got  his  livelihood  by  drawing  water,  carrying 
loads  and  the  like  servile  occupations.  He  attached  himself, 
of  all  philosophers,  to  Zeno  the  Stoic — to  Zeno,  the  most 
high-minded,  the  most  haughty  of  speculators;  and  out  of 
his  daily  earnings  the  poor  scholar  brought  his  master  the 
daily  sum  of  an  obelus,  in  payment  for  attending  his 
lectures.  Such  progress  did  he  make  that  on  Zeno’s  death 
he  actually  was  his  successor  in  his  school ; and,  if  my 
memory  does  not  play  me  false,  he  is  the  author  of  a hymn 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  effusions 
of  the  kind  in  classical  poetry.  Yet,  even  when  he  was  the 
head  of  a school,  he  continued  his  illiberal  toil  as  if  he  had 
been  a monk ; and  it  is  said  that  once,  when  the  wind  took 
his  pallium  and  blew  it  aside,  he  was  discovered  to  have 
no  other  garment  at  all ; something  like  the  German  student 
who  came  up  to  Heidelberg  with  nothing  upon  him  but  a 
greatcoat  and  a pair  of  pistols.” 


The  Cardinal,  it  will  be  seen,  is  speaking  from  memory. 
But  he  is  well  warranted  both  in  h'is  facts  and  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes.  Patristic  students  may 
remember  that  another  religious  poem  of  the  Stoic  philo- 
sopher’s is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  fifth 
book  of  his  “ Stromata.”  And  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
shares  with  Suetonius  the  high  praise  of  Melchior  Cano, 
gives  us  a lengthy  list  of  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Cleanthes.  The  story  of  our  Stoic  has  carried  us  far  away 
from  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  broad  political  views  of  the 
Belgian  Senator.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  has  a link  with 
both  of  them.  For  Cleanthes  coming  to  Athens  with  four 
drachms  in  his  girdle  recalls  Johnson  reminding  Garrick 
of  the  time  “ when  I came  to  London  with  twopence  half- 
penny .in  my  pocket;  and  thou,  Davy,  with  three-halfpence 
in  thine.”  And  the  Senator’s  gallant  defence  of  the  political 
rights  of  women  makes  us  linger  with  regret  on  the  title  of 
a lost  treatise  in  the  aforesaid  list  of  the  works  of  Cleanthes, 
to  wit,  “ Quod  eadem  sit  virtus  viri  et  feminae.”  The  most 
virile  of  all  the  philosophers  was  evidently  no  believer  in  a 
double  code  of  morality.  ’ W.  H.  K. 
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6s.  6d.  (London  : Sands.) 

Etudes  de  Liturgie  et  d'Archeologie  Chrdtienne.  Par  Pierre 
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London  County  Westminster  and  Parr’s  Bank. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank  was  held  re  ently  at  the  head  offices  of  the  bank, 
Lothbury,  E.C.  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  Chairman,  presided.  Refer- 
ring to  the  amalgamation  with  Parr’s  Bank  he  said  this  had 
fulfilled  their  hopes  entirely  and  had  proved  a valuable  assistance 
to  both  the  businesses.  They  had  arranged  a further  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Nottingham  and  Notts  bank.  As  to  their  foreign 
extensions,  he  showed  the  progress  of  their  Spanish  branches, 
referred  to  their  banking  programme  in  Belgium  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Paris  bank.  They  had  branches  at  Bordeaux, 
also  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  Continuing,  Dr.  Leaf  said  that 
the  outcome  of  the  15  months’  working  might  be  summarised 
thus  : — They  had  received  in  dividend  from  the  Ulster  Bank,  les 
tax,  £96,000,  while  they  were  paying  the  shareholders  in  dividend 
on  London  CornU  y’s  own  shares  allotted  to  them  £114,000.  or 
£18,000  more  than  their  own  bank  had  received.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  not  only  put,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
period,  a sum  of  £20,000  to  the  superannuation  fund,  raising  it 
to  a point  at  which  the  interest  would  cover  existing  pensions, 
but  they  had  added  no  less  than  £72,000  to  the  carry  forward. 
This  undivided  profit  which  was  at  their  disposal  was  enough 
not  only  to  pay  the  deficit  on  the  dividend,  but  to  provide  the 
interest  on  the  cash  which  they  gave  in  addition  to  the  shares, 
with  a handsome  amount  towards  the  reduction  of  the  principal. 
At  this  rate  they  should  see  the  whole  of  their  money  back  in  a 
few  years.  The  report  was  adopted. 


WAR  ITEMS. 


Stonyhurst  and  the  War. 

The  following  summary,  taken  from  the  current  issue  of 
the  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  represents  the  part  taken  by  old 
students  of  the  College  in  the  war  : — 

Serving  in  the  Forces  . . . . . . . . 972 

Killed. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 142 

Died  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 13 

Missing  . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Wounded  . . . . . . . . . . . . 209 

Prisoners  of  War  . . . . . . . . . . 22 

Total  Honours  . . . . . . . . . . 166 

V.C 3 

K.C.B 1 

C.B 3 

C. M.G 6 

O.B.E 1 

D. S.O.  . . . . . . . . . . . . 27 

Bar  to  D.S.O.  . . . . . . . . * . . 1 

D.S.C 1 

D.F.C 1 

M.C 69 

Bar  to  M.C.  . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Second  Bar  to  M.C.  . . . . . . . . 1 

Brevet  Rank  . . . . . . . . . . 7 

D.C.M 1 

M.M 3 

Mentions  in  Despatches  . . . . . . 152 

* French  Honours  . . . . . . . . 19 

Belgian  . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Russian  . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Serbian  . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Italian  . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Egyptian  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

St.  George’s  College  and  the  War. 

From  the  current  issue  of  the  Georgian  we  find  that  the 
part  of  S't.  George’s  College,  Woburn  Park,  in  the  war  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  figures 
With  the  Colours 
Killed 


Died 

Prisoners 

Wounded 

Honours 

These  honours 


include  1 C.B 


and 


2 Croix  de  Guerre, 


34i 
36 
iS 
7 

54 
40 

K.B.E.,  4 D.S.O., 
2 M.M.,  12  Mentions 


3 D.S.C.,  16  M.C., 
in  Dispatches. 

Plague  in  Prison  Camps. 

At  the  Berne  Socialist  Congress  an  astounding  revelation 
of  Germany’s  callousness  was  made  by  the  Bavarian 
Premier,  Eisner  : — 

During  the  last  year  of  war  Siberian  plague  broke  out  in 
prisoners’  camps  in  Germany.  The  German  military  authorities, 
being  unable  to  master  the  epidemic,  which  had  been  spread  by 
Russian  prisoners  from  Siberia,  took  most  rigid  measures  to 
keep  it  secret,  calculating  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners  would 
carry  infection  also  into  Entente  countries.  Later,  when  influenza 
appeared  in  Spain,  they  camouflaged  the  plague  that  was  raging 
in  German  camps  as  Spanish  grippe.  After  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution  in  Munich,  Eisner  visited  the  Bavarian  prisoners’ 
comps  and  found  the  dead  and  the  dying  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
dormitories  with  their  still  healthy  comrades.  Rows  of  coffins 
blocked  the  corridors.  There  was  no  attempt  at  isolation.  Eisner 
declared  that  after  this  experience  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
protest  against  the  retention  of  German  prisoners  by  the  Allies, 
but  merely  appealed  humbly  to  their  sense  of  humanity  and 
justice. 

Vice-Admiral  Charlton  and  Our  Gallant  Fishermen. 


Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  F.  B.  Charlton,  at  Hull  on 
Wednesday,  presented  awards  to  thiiteen  local  fishermen 
for  gallant  conduct  during  an  action  between  trawlers  and 
an  enemy  submarine  last  June. 

He  said  there  were  still  20,000  mines  in  the  North  Sea  which 
would  be  a source  of  danger,  but  it  was  hoped  to  have  them 
cleared  away  in  a year’s  time.  Admiral  JellicOe’s  prophecy  of 
a year  ago,  he  said  at  a subsequent  gathering,  had  been  fulfilled. 
The  submarine  menace  last  August  was  nothing  like  so  severe 
as  it  had  been,  and  by  mid-September  the  intensity  of  the  attacks 
had  died  away,  the  danger  being  practically  over  save  for  un- 
convoyed ships.  He  estimated  that  in  all  18,000  non-combatants 
were  slaughtered  by  German  submarines  in  merchant  ships. 
Without  the  convoy  system  British  shipping  would  have  suffered 
disaster  from  January  to  October,  1918.  The  number  of  vessels 
convoyed  in  the  North  Sea  was  12,200,  and  only  34  were  lost. 


Our  Entry  into  Lille. 

A chaplain  who  was  the  first  English  priest  to  arrive  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  Germans,  writing  to 
Stonyhurst  on  October  23,  thus  describes  what  he  saw  : — • 
Leaving  the  gruesome  canal  bank  our  journey  rapidlv  became 
sort  of  triumphal  march.  The  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
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great  town  seemed  to  have  been  bombed,  but  the  great  industrial 
centre  of  Northern  Prance  is  intact,  save  for  the  destruction 
done  in  ’ 14  bv  the  Bosch  shelling.  People  ran  from  their  houses 
and  seized  our  hands,  showering  benedictions  on  us,  and  decorat- 
ing us  with  tricolour  flags.  There  were  a good  number  of  civilians 
but  no  men  between  fifteen  and  sixty.  These  the  Hun  had 
carried  away.  There  was  not  ahorse  and  cart  in  the  whole  town 
for  the  same  reason.  Every  bit  of  metal  had  been  requisitioned, 
even  the  brass  bars  which  confectioners  use  to  support  their 
glass  shelves.  The  organ  pipes  in  the  fine  cathedral  had  also 
been  taken,  and  the  doyen  told  me  that  the  Hun  commandeered 
all  paper,  even  old  account  books.  He  was  making  shirts  and 
clothes  out  of  them.  Can’t  you  imagine  a portly  landsturmer 
dressed  in  a paper  suit,  and  leaving  for  home  at  the  prospect  of 
a light  shower,  for  the  doyen  told  me  these  suits  won’t  stand 
the  rain. 

The  Citizens. 

Continuing,  he  describes  the  life  of  the  people  under 
German  rule  : — 

How  the  poor  Lillois  lived,  God  only  knows.  The  children 
looked  starved  and  maigre.  I noticed  a few  of  the  prices  in  the 
shops,  for  many  shops  were  still  open.  Flour  14  to  18  francs  a 
kilo  (2  lb.),  eggs  2 fr.  50  each,  and  a small  roll  of  bread  about 
half  the  size  of  an  English  breakfast  roll  was  3 fr.  50.  As  I have 
said  I visited  the  doven  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Maurice.  He 
has  been  through  much  suffering.  The  Germans  commandeered 
his  church  for  their  Lutheran  services,  and  walked  off  with 
anvthing  which  took  their  fancv.  It  is  another  curious  instance 
of  the  truth  that  it  is  the  good  who  are  persecuted.  This  is  the 
most  Catholic  town  in  France,  and  has  twenty-two  flourishing 
parishes  Even-  bit  of  machinery  had  been  sent  to  Germany  by 
the  Hun's.  Thelibrarv  and  picture  gallery,  which,  I und«rstand, 
was  a very  unique  collection,  have  shared  the  same  fate.  People 
were  obliged  to  stand  to  attention  when  Hun  officers  passed 
them  in  the  street,  otherwise  they  were  confined  for  periods  up 
to  a week  in  the  citadel.  A rather  pathetic  incident  occurred 
as  we  were  leaving  the  town.  A very  ancient  lady  was  pushang 
a wheelbarrow  along  the  roadside.  She  had  not  heard  our  car 
approaching,  but  looking  round  suddenly  and  seeing  us  she 
dropped  her  barrow  and  stood  to  attention.  She  must  have 
been  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  Isn’t  it  pathetic  ? We  finally 
left  the  place  bedecked  with  flags,  and  moving  slowly,  with 
children  clinging  all  round  us.  The  whole  episode  is  one  I shall 
never  forget. 

An  Officer  " At  Salute.” 

The  following  incident  from  Camp  Lee  is  taken  from  an 
American  contemporary,  which  had  it  by  way  of  North 
Dakota : - 

A “ rookie”  at  the  end  of  his  first  day  in  the  cantonment 
knelt  down  at  his  bunk  to  say  his  prayers  before  turning  in. 
The  act  was  greeted  with  laughter  and  jeers  from  his  thoughtless 
rnrnrades  in  the  long  barracks.  At  that  moment  a young  officer 
inThe  course  of  his  duties  stepped  in  at  the  door.  Taking  in  the 
scene  at  a glance,  he  advanced  to  the  proper  position  near  the 
kneeling  boy  and  stood  rigidly  and  reverently  at  salute  until 
the  prayer  was  ended.  Then  (in  the  quiet  that  had  fallen)  he 
delivered  his  orders  and  walked  out  without  a further  word. 
“ Jt  Was  a fine,  soldierly  act.  The  moral  courage  of  a subordinate 
was  recognized  and  likewise  that  unseen  Presence  was  acknow- 
hd-ed  before  Whom  the  cub  recruit  and  the  trained  officer  alike 
owed  worship  and  reverence.  We  doubt  whether  the  chaplain 
had  that  day  preached  a more  timely  or  telling  sermon,  says 
a newspaper  comment.  ...  ■ 

Legion  of  Honour  for  the  Bishop  of  Digne. 

The  French  Government  has  awarded  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  to  Mgr.  Llobet,  Bishop  of  Digne, 
where  bravery  and  devotion  as  a chaplain  are  thus  set 
forth  in  the  official  " mentions  ” : 

Chaplain  brave  above  all  praise.  During  the  recent  battles, 

without  counting  the  cost,  he  spent  himself  day  after  day  m 

attendance  in  the  first  line  of  the  combatants.  On  August  28, 
iq  18  he  took  part  with  the  attacking  companies  m the  crossing 
of  a river  under  mitrailleuse  fire.  On  August  30  he  was  the  first 
to  enter  a place  just  evacuated  by  the  Germans.  He  accom- 
plished the  ioining-up  of  two  isolated  battalions  and  by  himself 
some  prisonegrs.P  A living  model  of  heroism  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  Soops  by  his  splendid  example.  He  had  already  shown 
the  same  qualities  of  energy  and  zeal  during  the  days  of  June 
% xo  and  1 1 before  Compiegne. 

The  Victory  in  Palestine. 

The  Magazine  also  quotes  the  following  from  an  officer 
in  Palestine,  dated  October  3 

I’m  not  with  it.  I’m  not  allowed  in  the  front  line  at  present : 
rather  looks  as  if  I was  the  proud  possessor  of  a very  inferior 
bowler  hat  for  I’ve  been  stuck  down  at  a reinforcement  camp 
for  six  weeks  I arrived  here  originally  for  one  month  with 
malaria  and  a step  having  gone  in  the  battalion  in  the  mean- 
time they  won’t  have  me  back  at  any  price.  But  they  sent  me 

a D S O as  a consolation  prize  ; there  is  no  other  reason  why  I 
should  have  one.  The  result  is  I’ve  missed  this  scrap  ; perhaps 


it’s  just  as  well,  as  I was  firmly  convinced  it  would  be  th*  death 
of  me,  though  I always  do  get  that  sort  of  idea  into  mv  head 
before  any  show,  but  usually  not  so  firmly.  You’ve  read  about 
this  battle  we  had  out  here  I expect.  It  was  wonderfully 
successful,  chiefly  on  account  of  our  aircraft,  which  had  complete 
supremacy,  and  made  awful  messes  on  the  few  mountain  roads 
by  which  the  Turk  could  retreat.  The  guns  did  not  get  a look 
in  after  the  first  few  hours.  The  cavalry  got  right  behind  the 
Turks  as  far  north  as  Nazareth,  the  aircraft  made  their  roads 
impossible  by  piling  up  motor  lorries,  guns  and  horse  transport 
in  suitable  defiles,  and  the  infantry  pushed  everybody  off  his 
water  supply.  My  people  sat  on  the  one  and  only  stream  in 
many  miles  of  mountains  and  took  over  four  thousand  parched 
prisoners  after  three  days  had  elapsed.  It  will  take  “ Jacko  ’’ 
some  months  to  collect  any  force  that  can  say  boo  to  us,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  will  think  it  worth  while  to  try.  He’s  lost  every  gun 
and  every  wheeled  vehicle  he  had  in  the  7th  and  8th  Armies, 
except  for  a few  staff  cars,  and  I don’t  suppose  he  has  enough 
stuff  in  hand  to  replace  them. 


MARRIAGE 


CAPTAIN  A.  C.  ST.  CLAIR-MORFORD  *ND  MISS 
KIRKPATRICK. 

The  marriage  of  Captain  A.  C.  St.  Clair-Morford,  M.C., 
R.M.L.I.  (late  R.A.F.),  and  Victoria  Alexandrina  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  Colonel  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Kil- 
shannig,  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  took  place  at  St.  Jarmas’s  Church, 
Spanish  Place,  on  Monday,  Canon  Longinotto,  of  Windsor, 
officiating.  The  bride,  who  was  given  away  by  her  father,  wore 
her  uniform  as  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  Queen  Mary’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps.  She  was  attended  by  two  bridesmaids,  Miss 
Edwards  and  Miss  Hadgraft,  also  wearing  the  same  uniform, 
to  whom  the  bridegroom  gave  gold  pins.  There  was  a guard 
of  honour  of  members  of  the  corps,  under  Senior  Company  Officer 
Wilson,  from  the  Connaught  Club.  Captain  R.  H.  Campbell, 
M.C.,  R.M.L.I.,  was  best'  man. 


THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  OF  GENOA. 

Tile  Pope  has  appointed  a new  Archbishop  of  Genoa  in  the 
person  of  Cardinal  Thomas  Pi«s  Boggiani.  The  news  was 
received  with  great  joy  by  the  population  on  the  morning  of 
February  2. 

Born  on  January  19,  1863,  at  Boscomarengo,  the  birthplace  of 
Pope  St.  Pius  V,  the  new  Archbishop,  when  still  very  young, 
became  a Dominican  of  Chieri,  near  Turin.  He  completed  his 
theological  studies  in  the  Dominican  College  at  Gratz,  where  also 
he  taught  for  some  time.  He  is  well  known  in  Genoa,  as  for 
some  years  he  was  parish  priest  of  the  Dominican  church,  called 
S Maria  di  Gastello,  the  cathedral  church  in  the  early  ages.  The 
Holy  See,  knowing  his  great  learning,  prudence,  and  experience, 
made  frequent  use  of  him.  He  was  a missionary  at  Constanti- 
nople, Apostolic  Visitor  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  dioceses 
in  North  Italy,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Sardinia.  In  1908 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Adria,  and  soon  after  Pope  Pius  X sent 
him  as  a Delegate  Apostolic  to  Messico.  On  his  return,  he 
was  chosen  Apostolic  Administrator  of  the  Genoese  Archbishopric, 
and  remained  here  for  some  time. 

Recalled  to  Rome,  Pius  X made  him  Assessor  of  the  Consistorial 
Congregation,  and  in  that  capacity  he  acted  as  Secretary  of  the 
Conclave  which  elected  Pope  Benedict  XV,  who  created  him 
Cardinal  in  the  Consistory  of  December  4,  1916.  The  last 
Cardinal  who  was  Archbishop  of  Genoa  was  Archbishop  Placido 
Tadini,  a Carmelite  friar,  who  died  in  1847. 

The  Dominican  Order  has  given  six  other  Archbishops  to 
Genoa,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Blessed  Giacomo  da 
Varazze. 


THE  CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S  LEAGUE  AND  SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League,  Father 
Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  will  give  a series  of  six  lectures  on  the  “ Social 
Question  ” at  the  League’s  offices,  116,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
on  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning  on  February  11.  The 
lecturer  will  deal  with  the  Church  and  property,  the  industrial 
revolution,  trade  unionism,  and  the  Church  and  Socialism, 
progress  and  the  family.  Study  Circles  are  also  at  work  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  on  Fridays  there  are  informal 
debates  on  subjects  of  social  interest. 


Penarth  : St.  Joseph’s. — The  very  gratifying  announcement 
was  made  at  bo!  h Masses  last  Sunday  that  the  above  new 
Church  is  entirely  free  of  debt.  A legacy  left  bv  the  late  Thomas 
Shearman,  of  Penarth,  of  £400,  to  Mgr.  O'Reilly,  and  paid  over 
last  week  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  balance 
left  of  £82  was  given  by  Mr.  L R Turnbull,  of  Ruisdale,  Penarth. 
Already  a large  benefactor  of  this  church.  The  next  step  is 
to  build  a house  attached  to  the  church  for  the  clergy. 


\ — — « 
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SURRENDER  of  GERMAN  FLEET 

at  ROSYTH 


Catholic  War  Memorial 


THE  suggestion  has  been  widely  approved  that  the  Church  and  Schools 
needed  for  Rosyth  should  be  erected  as  a National  War  Memorial. 
To  all  who  fully  realise  what  the  now  famous  Dockyard  and  the 
“ Grand  Fleet  ’ have  meant  to  this  country  during  the  years  of 

National  peril  from  which,  thank  God,  we  have  triumphantly  emerged,  no 
more  suitable  site  could  be  selected  by  a grateful  community  to  record  its 
gratitude  to  God,  and  to  register  its  tribute  to  a Fleet  which  has  proved  so 
decisive  in  determining  those  momentous  issues  so  recently  at  stake. 

For  four  anxious  years  of  unparalleled  effort  the  might  of  the  “ Grand 
Fleet”  reposed  on  Rosyth.  Under  the  terrific  guns  of  these  inspiring  squadrons  our 
shores  were  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  invasion,  the  enemy  High  Sea  Fleet 
was  rendered  powerless;  armies  in  thousands  crossed  the  seas  to  encc  unter 
and  to  overthrow  forces  which  more  than  once  bid  fair  to  overthrow  us  ; and 

our  trade  routes  were  kept  open  to  supply  us  with  the  means  to  exist,  to 

endeavour,  and  to  triumph.  Had  not  brave  and  skilled  sailors  manned  these 
great  ships  and  suffered  much  for  our  sakes  on  the  bleak  and  perilous  waters 
of  the  North  Sea,  the  opposition  of  this  country  would  assuredly  have  been 
overborne,  its  wealth  confiscated,  and  its  citizens  enslaved.  After  years  of 

astonishing  endurance  which  only  those  who  daily  saw  them  can  fittingly 
appreciate,  the  sailors  found  their  triumph  complete.  Rosyth  witnessed  the 
most  dramatic  event  on  record  when  German  vaunted  sea  power,  stokirg 
their  own  boilers,  and  steering  their  own  ships,  entered  the  River  Forth, 
drop  ed  their  anchors,  hauled  down  their  dishonoured  flag,  and  struck 
ignominious'y  to  the  superior  might,  the  finer  discipline,  and  the  greater 
daring  of  the  ships  that  anchored  at  Rosyth.  Germany’s  boasted  ambitions 
are  buried  here,  and  our  keels  plough  a peaceful  passage  over  the  waters 
of  their  humiliation.  It  was  in  France  that  the  German  armies  capitulated. 
The  German  Navy  surrendered  here,  under  our  eyes,  in  these  waters,  and 
to  ships  based  in  this  port.  This  is  the  position  we  must  work  in  our 
map,  and  here  our  shrine  must  be  erected.  Associated  with  these  stirring 
achievements  were  ships  of  the  American  Fleet. 

During  those  years  of  anxiety  and  of  toil,  officers  and  men  of  the 
ships  in  dock,  and  of  Naval  establishments  ashore  who  stood  by  those 
powerful  instruments  of  our  protection,  heard  Mass  and  approached  the 
Sacraments  in  borrowed  huts,  kneeling  crowded  on  the  uncongenial  floor, 
and  their  children  attended  non-Catholic  schools.  The  country  is  invited  to 
bear  its  testimony  to  the  work  of  the  Fleet  and  of  the  Dockyard  by 
raising  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  honour  to  the  Fleet,  ecclesiastical 
buildings  worthy  of  the  victories  we  commemorate,  buildings  which  can  be 
seen  and  used  by  the  men  who  fought,  by  the  wives  and  families  who 
prayed  for  them  in  their  peril,  and,  alas,  in  many  cases,  wept  for  their  loss. 

The  proposed  Memorial  will  lie  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  graves  of 
Scotland’s  Catholic  hero,  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  of  the  Saxon  Princess- 
wife  of  a Celtic  King,  St.  Margaret,  Patroness  of  Scotland. 

It  is  due  to  the  Fleet  that  you  retain  your  possessions,  and  the 
profits  of  your  trade.  Had  the  Fleet  wavered,  the  Hun  would  have  despoiled 
you.  Consider  what  you  owe  to  Rosyth,  and  your  recognition  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  men  of  whom  you  are  so  justly  proud. 

JOSEPH  C.  LONG, 

Chaplain,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Rosyth. 

Inverkeithing,  FIFE. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line . Two  Shillings 
BIRTH. 

LOWE. — On  the  8th  February,  at  1,  High  Street,  Banff,  to  Florence  (nie 
Lyall).  the  \vi»e  of  Augustus  C.  W.  Lowe,  solicitor,  of  Buckie,  Banffshire,  and 
of  t olw\n  Bay,  North  Wales — a son 

MARRIAGE. 

WATERS— EGERTL'N-WAR BUR  I ON. — On  February  6th,  1919,  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory.  b\  the  Rev.  Fr.  Talbot,  Lt. -Colonel  Dallas  Water.-,  D.S  O., 
Royal  Fusiliers,  to  the  Honhle  Mrs.  Egerton-Warburton. 


DEATHS 

DICKINSON  —On  Feb  5th,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  New 
Hall.  Chelmsford,  Sister  Agnes  Philip,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Dickinson,  barrister-at-law,  fortified  by  the  rites  of  Holy  Church.  R.I.P. 

HAYES. — On  Feb  10th  at  31,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  Edward  Hayes 
aged  65.  late  ot  Rathmore.  Putney.  R.I.P. 

PARKER  — 10th  February,  19x9  Martha  Jane,  beloved  wife  of  George 
Stephen  Parker,  Friars  Cottage,  Stafford  R I.P. 

PAULING  — At  his  residence.  The  Lodge,  Effingham,  on  Monday,  10th  Feb., 
after  a short  i lness,  George  Pauling,  aged  64,  iortified  with  the  rites  if  Holy 
Church.  RIP. 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS*  CHURCH  NOTICE? 


CHUKCH  OF  THE  JESUII  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

— Preachers:  12  hoot, 
p.m  . Father  DONNELLY, 
S.J  Wednesday,  February  19th  830  pm,  Father'''  AVI  ^LAUS  ST.  JOHN, 
S J.  Frid  v Feb-uarvai-t  V 30  p.m  Fath^*  CON^IIMNE,  S J 


C UNDAY,  16th  February,  1919  — P 

Father  STANISLAUS  ST  JOHN..  SJ  :4 


MhCKUi  \ N EOUS  NOTICES. 


Wimbledon  Htjeatve. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  i6th.  3 p.m. 

FR.  BERNARD  VAUGHAN 


ON 


“PATRIOTISM  UP-TO-DATE,” 

IN  AID  OF  WIMBLEDON  COLLEGE  WAR  MEMORIAL. 
POPULAR  PRICES,  3/-,  2/-,  1/-.  6d. 


Gfje  Cancer  hospital  (Jpvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter  ) 

No  Letters  of  Recommendation  needed,  a Funds  urgently  solicited, 
Bankers  — u.  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  ^ . Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, London  W.C 
Fred  W Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W  8 


Wav  Zltlemovials 


in  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Sind  for  Bi  ok 
No.  1.  Exc  usive  designs  ••ubmit  ed.  Church 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO.  Lid.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27.  Eastcasile  Slrer t Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Nluseum  '264.  ’Grams:  “O-cr.ft,  Wesdo.  Londo  Established  1874. 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN  1 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  office  s BARTHOLOMEW?  LANS,  LONDON,  i.0.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  -324,000,000. 
The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN  S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  Ceneral  Manager 


Memorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITJE. 

'JpHE  Goldsmiths  and  -Silversmiths  Company  hav« 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

tHK 

Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 

Company  LT? 


to  .,rKKtnfx?roA& 

IR&CoCdxmf**  f7lCtuwca&  £sf2(2SL 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


providence  (Tilow)  Y&efme  and 

ffiome, 

SO,  CRISPIN  STREET,  E.i. 

2 1 st  ANNUAL  FOUNDER’S  DAY 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1919,  at  5 p.m. 
Speakers  : 

Lord  COLUM  CRICHTON-STUART 

( Chairman ) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  BISHOP  BIDWELL 
J.  D.  KILEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Cards  of  invitation  on  application  to — 

Secretary,  51,  Crispin  Street,  E.i. 


CMlemovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788), 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


announce  that  they  hold  for  delivery  a considerable  stock  of 

PURE  VEGETABLE 


SANCTUARY  OIL 


and  that  they  guarantee  it  will  burn 
thin  8-day  lamp  wicks  for  8 to  10  days 
and  good  quality  floating  wicks  60  to 
60  hours  without  change. 

Enquiries,  Orders , and  further 
particulars  to : — 


OS— THE  BEESWAX  AND 
CHURCH  CANDLE  MAKERS 


LIVERPOOL 

32-38,  \ernon  Street. 
Telegraph — ‘ Beeswax' 
Telephone— 62SS  Centra) 

GLASGOW 

42,  Howard  Sireet 
‘ Beeswax  ’ 

362  Royal 


AT 


LONDON  DUBLIN 

33,  Henrietta  Street.W.C.2  3,  Eustace  Street- 
1 Rubric  ’ 


4 Ecclesiastics  Rand  ’ 
7218  Gerrard 


1058 


MANCHESTER  CROSBY 

3,  John  Dalton  Street  Bleaching 

863  Central  Works 


Show  Rooms  at  33,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Please  Inspect  Samples  of  our  Work  Here 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Uegr  et  Patria. 


ROME 

{FROM  OUR  OJVFi_  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  February  6,  1919. 

THE  HOLY  PLACES. 

Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Places  were  brought  vrery  close 
to  Catholics  in  Pome  this  afternoon.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League,  Dom  Bede  Camm  lectured 
on  them  in  the  rooms  of  the  Anglo-American  Archaeological 
Society,  the  British  Minister  to  the  Holy  See,  Count  de 
Salis,  presiding,  and  presenting  the  lecturer  in  a happy 
speech.  The  English  Benedictine  chaplain  was  with  the 
great  fifteen  hundred  strong  pilgrimage — which  could  have 
been  of  ten  times  that  strength  if  there  had  been  possibility 
of  accommodating  them — of  Catholic  soldiers  from  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire  which  was  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption.  It  was  on  this  pilgrimage  that 
Dom  Bede  Camm  founded  his  lecture,  and  the  lantern  slides 
took  the  audience  with  them  in  at  the  gate  and  through 
the  Holy  City  along  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  But  he  himself 
was  able  to  stay  there  some  days  longer,  and  learn  and  see 
much  on  which  he  dwelt  and  which  he  illustrated  this 
afternoon,  with  the  result,  as  Father  Anthony  Brennan, 
O.S.F.C.,  expressed  it  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  that 
it  made  the  mouths  of  all  present  water  with  the  desire  to 
follow. 

EPISCOPAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Five  American  Episcopal  appointments  are  announced, 
and  one  very  interesting  one  in  Italy.  Since  the  new 
regulations  for  America,  as  a result  of  which  the  Holy  See 
holds  a sort  of  catalogue  of  “ Episcopabili,”  it  has  come 
about  naturally  that  several  appointments  have  appeared 
simultaneously.  To  Archbishop  Ireland’s  see  of  St.  Paul 
is  nominated  Mgr.  Dowling,  Bishop  of  Des  Moines ; to 
Albany,  the  Rev.  Edmond  Gibbons,  parish  priest  of  St. 
Theresa,  in  Buffalo;  to  Buffalo,  the  Rev.  William  Turner, 
Professor  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington;  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mgr.  Kelly,  Auxiliary  of  Detroit;  to  be 
Coadjutor,  with  right  of  succession  to  the  Bishop  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  Rev.  William  Hickey;  and  in  Italy,  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Genoa,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Boggiani. 

GENOA. 

Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  even  Benevento,  have 
received  the  Purple  since  the  election  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
Benedict  XV,  but  his  own  birthplace,  the  important  arch- 
diocese of  Genoa,  has  had  to  wait.  Now  it  receives  that 
honour  even  more  directly  than  if  Mgr.  Gavotti  had  lived 
to  rise  to  the  honour  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  Curia 
loses  one  of  its  Dominican  Cardinals,  but  Genoa  gets  a 
Cardinal  ready  made  and  an  Archbishop  to  whom  it  is  no 
stranger.  Mgr.  Boggiani  was  Apostolic  Administrator  of 
the  very  important  archdiocese  during  the  interregnum 
when  the  Italian  Government  insisted  on  its  refusal  of  the 
Exequatur  to  Mgr.  Caron,  an  attitude  from  which  it  did 
not  retire  till  December,  1917,  Mgr.  Caron  himself  retiring 
from  the  see  a week  later.  Cardinal  Boggiani,  too,  comes 
from  the  Genoa  district,  and  has  been  a parish  priest  and 
professor  in  the  seminary  there,  and  now,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes of  ecclesiastical  work,  from  Constantinople  and 
Ragusa  to  the  Apostolic  Delegation  at  Mexico  and  the 
Assessorship  of  the  S.  Consistorial  Congregation,  he 
returns  to  Genoa  again. 

FRANCE. 

Though  there  may  not  be  anything  on  the  surface 
specially  remarkable  in  the  record  of  the  week,  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  its  item  of  interest,  if  only  in  the  list  of 
audiences.  The  Abb6  Lemire  has  been  in  Rome,  for 
instance,  and  has  been  received  in  audience  by"  the  Holy 
Father;  more  than  one  French  Bishoo  has  been  here;  and 
Cardinal  Dubois,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  has  just  arrived. 
French  news  suggests  that  the  spirit  of  Combes  still  remains 
in  & me  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  results  of  the  war  as  a cleaning  influence  on  the  public 
life  of  the  nation  still  remain  to  be  seen.  While  things  do  1 
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not  run  in  Italy  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  in  France,  it 
is  not  out  of  the  question  that  there,  too,  Catholics  may 
organize  themselves  for  political  life,  as  Italian  Catholics 
are  doing  through  the  Popular  Party.  Here  in  Italy  I am 
advised  that  the  presence  of  priests  in  the  Chamber  is  not 
likely  to  be  allowed.  Things  have  been  different  in  France, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  necessary  authorization 
by  the  Episcopal  authority  was  the  origin  of  the  trouble 
which  overtook  the  French  Abbe,  and  which  later  His  Holi- 
ness’ charitable  intervention  allowed  his  Bishop  to  remit. 
There  seems  good  reason  to  think  that  the  Holy  Father 
keeps  Catholic  France  closely  in  mind. 

A TRANS-ADRIATIC  VISITOR. 

Another  interesting  visitor  to  Rome  is  the  Bishop  of 
Spalato,  who  has  received  every  facility  for  his  journey  from 
the  Italian  Government,  and  who,  it  is  said,  though  himself 
Croatian,  does  not  entirely  share  the  political  views  of  his 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic.  These  and  other 
rumours  as  to  his  journey  will  be  received  with  the  caution 
due  to  every  rumour  from  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  just 
now,  including  the  one  which  attributes  to  his  lordship  the 
intention  of  pressing  the  Holy  Father  for  authorization  for 
the  use  of  the  old  Glagolithic  idiom  in  the  liturgy  over 
there.  This  subject  and  its  interesting  history  has  given 
the  Vatican  correspondent  of  a morning  paper  occasion  for 
a column  of  religio-political  suggestion  on  Jugoslavia,  but 
perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  with  truth  on  the  subject  is  that, 
while  the  Serbian  Concordat  stands  as  a foundation, 
definite  religious  organization  waits  on  political  stability, 
and  the  Holy  See  will  not  act  in  a hurry. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

The  General  of  the  Jesuits  and  his  assistants  have 
returned  to  Rome.  Ever  since  the  early  summer  of  1915 
they  have  been  housed  in  Switzerland,  whence  the  business 
of  the  Order  has  been  conducted.  A new  American  assistant 
comes  back  to  Rome  through  the  death  of  Father  Gannon, 
but  the  English  assistant,-  Father  Walmesley,  happily 
returns,  looking  none  the  worse  for  his  sojourn  in  foreign 
climes.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Italian  authorities  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Collegio  Germanico- 
Ungarico  are  to-day,  as  they  were  in  1915,  scrupulously  set 
aside  for  them,  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
College,  which  has  been  used  as  a hospital. 

CATHOLIC  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Italian  Popular  Party  is  organizing  itself  throughout 
the  countiy,  branches  being  established  in  all  the  principal 
towns  and  districts.  There  is  no  development  to  record 
except  this  process  of  organization,  and  a meeting  of  the 
Pontifical  organization  on  the  other  hand.  This,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Catholic  Action,  has  just  accen- 
tuated the  situation  outlined  already  : that  in  the  religious 
and  moral  sphere  there  is  a great  task  awaiting  Catholic 
Action  here,  quite  separate  from  that  in  the  politic  sphere 
which  the  new  party  will  confront.  It  has  been  stated 
definitely  now  that  the  work  of  the  old  Electoral  Union  will 
cease,  its  activity  being  merged  in  that  of  the  new  party, 
and  in  an  interview  the  President  of  the  Union  of  the 
Catholic  Women  of  Italy  has  laid  down  the  position  of  that 
branch.  It  remains  as  it  was  before,  working  on  the 
religious  and  moral  side  as  it  was  organized  by  Pius  X and 
Benedict  XV.  That  does  not  in  the  least  prevent,  however, 
any  of  its  members  exercising  their  right  to  vote  if  the 
Italian  Parliament  confers  that  right  on  them,  according 
to  the  programme  of  the  Popular  Partv ; only,  in  doing  so 
they  would  be  acting  as  private  individuals,  not  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union,  which,  like  the  other  Papal 
Unions,  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  as  such.  The  first 
half  of  June  is  given  as  the  probable  date  of  the  coming 
General  Election. 

NOTES. 

News  has  been  received  here  of  the  reopening  of  the 
Dominicans’  Biblical  School  in  Jerusalem  with  weekly  con- 
ferences by  Father  Lagrange,  and  a numerous  body  of 
Dominican  Fathers  assisting.—The  Society  of  Catholic 
Youth  issues  an  appeal  for  the  building  of  a votive  church 
in  Rome  in  memory  of  those  fallen  in  the  war.  The  Society 
has  had  150,000  of  its  members  fighting  in  theltalian  Army. 

Last  Friday  His  Holiness  received  a number  of  American 
Catholic  sailors  on  a visit  to  Rome.  Among  those  received 
in  private  audience  this  week  was  Mgr.  Gosselin,  Arch- 
deacon  of  the  Chapter  of  Quebec.-The  Diocesan  Committee 
and  the  Catholic  Associations  of  Rome  will  hold  a special 
meeting  shortly  to  draw  up  a programme  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Vatican 
Council. 
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Serjeant  Sullivan  and  Irish  Terrorism.—  In  a letter  to  the 
Press,  Serjeant  A.  M.  S llivan  writes:  Ireland  is  in  the 
grip  of  a criminal  confederacy  of  secret  societies.  The 
organisers  of  the'e  infamous  bodies  model  themselves  upon 
the  conduct  of  James  Carey  in  their  exploitation  of  the 
phases  of  patriotism  and  of  religion  to  trap  our  boys.  Our 
youth  are  being  taught  that  every  breach  of  the  law  is  a 
service  to  Ireland.  Acts  that  are  condemned  by  every 
ChrFtian  Church  as  murder  or  suicide  are  openly  glorified 
and  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  oui  countrymen.”  Dealing 
with  the  attitude  of  the  priests,  he  proceeds  : — " There  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  The  danger  must  be  faced  and  met  at 
once.  Those  who  do  their  duty  no  doubt  will  suffer  for  a 
time,  but  they  know  that  in  the  cause  of  truth  they  are 
promised  help  that  shall  prevail  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world.  Immunity  from  spoliation  and  bank  hment  can  be 
purchased  by  silence  very  little  longer.  I do  not  seek  to 
minimise  the  dangers  of  the  course  I advocate.  Secret 
tyranny  has  been  permitted  to  become  so  strong  that  it  can 
close  churches  and  starve  priests.  It  can  murder  with 
impunity  in  open  daylight,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
This  thing  must  be  ended.” 

Captain  Gwynn  and  Returned  Soldiers.  — The  Cork  City 
Technical  Irutruction  Committee  having  refused  a reque:  t 
of  the  Department  of  Technical  In'  truction  to  co-operate, 
without  expen' e to  them' elves,  in  providing  special  courses 
of  in' truction  for  officers  and  men  of  the  Army,  pending 
demobilization,  Captain  Gwynn  has  written  a letter  of 
strong  protect  to  Freeman's  Journal.  Having  pointed 
out  that  during  the  diccucsion  by  the  Committee  “ the  Rev. 
J.  C.  O'Flynn  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ‘ their  students 
did  not  want  England  in  their  schools.  England  was 
keeping  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  prison  without  trial, 
and  the  chance  of  making  a defence  ’ ; and  Mr.  O Cuill  said 
that  ‘ if  English  soldiers  were  admitted  to  the  schools  the 
majors  of  the  students  would  leave,'  ” Captain  Gwynn 
proceeds: — "So  far  as  the  soldiers  are  concerned  their 
interest,  fortunately,  does  not  suffer.  The  money  has  been 
allocated,  and  teaching  will  be  provided  in  Cork.  The 
patriotic  majority  of  the  students  in  the  schools  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  associate  with  men  who  have  fought. 
The  only  thing  that  remains  is  the  insult  offered  by 
a local  body  of  Irishmen  to  the  whole  body  of  Irish- 
men who  served  in  this  war,  many  of  whom,  probably 
most  of  whom,  were  Irish  Nationalists.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  prin’ciples  of  thece 
gentlemen  in  Cork  are  to  be  carried.  For  in  tance,  several 
priests  from  the  county  of  Cork,  and  very  probably  from 
Father  O Flynn’s  diocese,  aided  and  abetted  the  action  of 
these  soldiers  by  con' en ting  to  serve  with  them  as  chaplains, 
to  share  their  risks  and  mini- ter  to  them  in  their  hour  of 
need.  What  are  Father  O Flynn  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  going  to  do  about  these  clergy  when  they  come  home  ? 
Are  they  aFo  to  be  included  in  the  measure  of  pro  cription, 
or  is  it  thought  that  they  will  care  to  separate  them  elves  in 
thought  or  act  from  the  men  by  whom  they  stood  in  the 
field  ? If  soldiers  are  not  fit  to  sit  beside  students  in  an 
instruction  class,  are  Army  chaplains  persons  from  whom 
patriots  can  receive  the  ministrations  of  religion  ? One 

would  like  to  know  the  limits  of  this  new  crusade I 

think  that  the  time  has  come  for  soldiers,  for  their  kinsfolk 
and  their  friends,  and  for  those  who  honour  brave  men,  to 
organise  them' elves  and  see  to  it  that  such  insults  shall 
not  find  the  Irish  soldier  without  backers  to  protect  him 
from  them.  If  this  kind  of  petty  persecution  is  to  be  set 
on  foot  it  is  high  time  that  such  soldiers  and  officers  as  have 
to  live  in  Ireland  should  consider  the  forming  of  themselves 
into  an  organisation.  But,  above  all,  every  decent  man 
and  woman  who  tlfinks  that  brave  men  who  risked  their 
lives  in  an  honourable  cause  should  get  fair  play  ought 
to  make  their  opinion  publicly  known  and  widely  felt, 


A War  Memorial  at  Rosyth. — In  another  column  will  be  found 
reasons  for  the  erection  of  a Catholic  War  Memorial  in  the  shape 
of  a church  and  schools  at  the  great  new  naval  base  at  Rosyth. 
For  the  last  four  years  our  Catholic  sailors  and  officers  there  had 
to  hear  Mass  in  borrowed  huts,  and  the  children  to  attend  non- 
Catholic  schools.  We  must  keep  pace  with  our  growing  needs 
in  new  centres  of  population. 

University  of  London  Catholic  Students’  Society. — On 
Tuesday  evening  the  Rev.  Father  Plater,  S.J.,  gave  a lecture  in 
the  Senate  Room  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  subject 
was,  “ Catholic  University  Students  and  Social  Reconstruction.” 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Driscoll,  D.D., 
M.A, 


TOTAL  PROHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — Father  Lattey,  S.J.,  has  done  good  service  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Centrai 
Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  entitled  “ Alcohol  : Its  Action  on 
the  Human  Organism.”  It  would  be  well  if  all  persons  interested 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  drink  question,  whether  from 
the  social,  hygienic,  or  scientific  point  of  view,  would  procure 
this  little  book  (H.M.  Stationery  Office)  and  study  it  seriously. 

In  a former  letter  in  your  columns  I stated  that  I was  not  in 
favour  of  Prohibition  unless  it  were  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  This  point  will  be  determined  by  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles.  At  the  same  time,  I said  that  I was  in  favour  of 
self-prohibition,  voluntarily  imposed  by  each  one  upon  himself. 
In  this  there  is  something  calculated  to  strengthen  the  character, 
whether  it  be  done  as  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  one- 
self, or  for  the  sake  of  others. 

But  I fear  that  the  quotations  from  the  Report,  shorn  as  they 
are  of  the  " qualifications,”  will  be  accepted  as  an  encouragement 
to  look  with  perhaps  too  undiscriminating  an  eye  upon  the  use" 
of  alcohol.  Three  points  are  cited  from  the  Report:  (i)  the 
“ cheering  effect  ” ; (2)  the  “ agreeable  effects  ” ; and  (3)  the 
harmlessness  of  the  temperate  consumption  “ in  the  case  of  the 
large  majority  of  normal  adults  . . . fully  borne  out  by  the 
massive  experience  of  mankind  in  wine-drinking  and  beer-drinking 
countries.  ” 

To  take  the  last  point  first.  It  is  well  known  in  France  that 
the  wine-producing  parts  of  that  country  are  the  most  sober.  An 
explanation  may  be  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  small ; that 
the  wine  is  the  genuine  wine  of  the  country,  unfortified  with 
spirits  ; that  the  alcoholic  strength  of  such  wines  is  necessarily 
low,  because  when  in  fermentation  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
reaches  a certain  point  (variously  given  as  from  13  to  16  per  cent.) 
the  fermentation  is  automatically  stopped  and  no  more  sugar  is 
turned  into  alcohol.  Also,  in  France  it  is  a frequent  practice  to 
add  water  to  wine  as  a beverage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
automatic  cessation  of  the  fermentation  in  beer.  If  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  exceeds  what  natural  fermentation  allows,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  some*  artificial  means  for  prolonging  the  fer- 
mentation. 

As  to  the  “ cheering  ” and  “ agreeable  effects,”  these  are  not 
always  free  from  the  undesirable  concomitants  described  in  the 
Report.  In  the  midst  of  the  various  attractions  which  alcohol  has 
for  the  human  race,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  unvarying  effect 
of  alcohol  is  to  paralyze  the  higher  nerve  centres  of  the  brain. 
This  action  is  constant;  and  the  consequent • loss  of  self-control 
is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken  and  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  individual.-  All  this  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Report,  pp.  30 — 40,  and  deserves  careful  attention. 

We  have  passed  upwards,  it  seems  to  me,  from  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  mere  drunkenness,  and  from  unreasoning  condemnation 
of  alcohol  (for  alcohol  has  its  distinct  value  as  a drug)  as  an  evil 
in  itself,  to  the  higher  and  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  its 
effects  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  And  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  case  is  not  thereby  diminished  or  narrowed,  but  rather  it 
acquires  a higher  importance,  and  it  stands  out  as  having  a wider 
bearing  than  was  formerly  attributed  to  it. 

As  to  “ unfermented  wine,”  I speak  under  correction  ; but  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  “ safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  valid  matter  for 
consecration  ” in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  If  I read  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  aright  (Summa,  p.  3,  q.  74,  a.  5),  he  says  that  the  juice 
of  unripe  grapes  is  not  valid  matter,  but  that  the  juice  of  ripe 
grapes  not  yet  fermented  (mustum)  is  valid  but  not  licit.  “ Con- 
sequently,” he  says,  “ this  sacrament  can  be  made  from  must  ” 
(Translation  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  the  English  Province, 
ibid.,  p.  236).  St.  Thomas  relies  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord: 

“ this  fruit  of  the  vine,”  “ ex  hoc  genimine  vitis  ” (Matt.  xxvi. 
29 ) ; and  Canon  813,  sec.  2,  of  the  new  Codex  thus  defines  the 
valid  matter : — “ Vinum  debet  esse  naturale  de  genimine  vitis 
et  non  vorruptum.”  (The  wine  must  be  natural  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  and  not  corrupt.)  Compare  also  the  rubrics  of  the 
Missal,  De  Dcfectibus,  &c.,  where  the  same  distinction  as  that 
made  by  St.  Thomas  as  to  validity  seems  to  be  observed,  namely, 
that  between  the  juice  of  unribe  and  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes. 
At  iv.  1,  wine  from  sour  or  unripe  grapes  is  stated  not  to  be  valid 
matter  (“  de  uvis  acerbis,  seu  non  maturis  expressum  . . . non 
conficitur  sacrarfientum  ”).  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
iv.  2,  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  just  pressed  out  is  valid 
but  not  licit  matter  (“  si  vinum  . . . fuerit  . . . mustum  de  uvis 
tunc  expressum  . . . conficitur  sacramentum,  sed  confident 
graviter  peccat  ”). 

With  regard  to  the  making  of  unfermented  wine,  I am  given 
to  understand  that  it  is  actually  being  produced  upon  a large  scale 
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ia  Burgundy  as  a purely  commercial  undertaking.  The  process 
Is  to  press  the  grapes,  to  strain  the  juice,  to  sterilize  it  by  heat, 
and  at  once  to  bottle  it,  never  giving  it  the  chance  to  ferment. 
It  is  asserted  that  nothing  is  added  to  the  juice  of  the  grape  and 
that  nothing  is  taken  away.  The  process  would  seem  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  preserving  fruit  without  sugar,  which  has  been  widely 
advocated  and  practised  of  late. 

I submit  these  considerations  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 

remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Francis  M.  Wvndham. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, 

Westmoreland  Road,  London,  W.  2, 

February  11,  1919. 


Sir, — During  some  years  spent  out  in  “ the  Great  Lone  Land,” 
I was  frequently  approached  in  a friendly  way  by  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  felt  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  intoxicating 
liquor  in  any  shape  or  form  was  a curse  to  the  world,  and  who 
wished  me  to  give  them  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  I have  never 
been  in  favour  of  total  prohibition,  and  never  shall  be,  as  far 
as  I can  judge.  It  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  intoxicants  which 
is  the  curse.  If  one  speaks  from  a public  platform,  or  even 
sends  letters  to  the  Press  in  favour  of  allowing  intoxicants  to 
be  sold,  one  is  immediately  labelled  as  a person  whom  all  right- 
minded  people  should  shun  as  a plague,  hence  many  well-balanced 
minds  refrain  from  publicly  expressing  their  views  against  total 
prohibition. 

Before  going  out  to  the  North-West,  I was  told  that  I should 
either  make  money  or  take  to  drink  ! I did  neither,  and  the 
statement  had  no  meaning  to  me  until  I saw  with  my  own  eyes 
the  undoubted  curse  of  drink  as  said  out  there.  It  is  unbelievable, 
but  there  really  seems  to  be  no  via  media  in  people  who  take 
intoxicating  liquors  out  there. 

From  my  own  experience  there,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  purely  and  simply  the  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  which  is 
the  cause  of  such  a waste  of  time'  and  money,  so  that  I always 
earnestly  implored  the  misguided  but  well-meaning  people  who 
were  in  favour  of  total  prohibition  to  get  the  drink  purified  and 
give  the  country  a chance  with  good  beverages  before  they  passed 
an  Act  which  would  cause  innocent  people  to  really  suffer,  and 
which  I felt  would  defeat  its  own  ends.  Towns  out  West  on  the 
railways  are  dotted  about  every  six  miles,  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  there  was  more  drunkenness  in  the  “ dry  ” towns  than 
in  those  with  open  hotels.  I have  seen  chemists  doing  a splendid 
business  in  “ dry  ” towns,  and  the  result  is  appalling. 

I have  alway*  found  that  a good  glass  of  ale  or  liquor  satisfies 
the  average  man,  and  he  does  not  fly  to  a second  glass  as  a 
sequence,  and  therein  lay  my  chief  contention  that  if  the  liquor 
was  well  made,  there  would  be  less  drunkenness.  The  whisky 
I used  to  get  direct  from  Scotland  never  did  any  harm,  but  the 
local  whisky  would  unsettle  a man’s  brain  at  once.  Knowing 
this,  I refrained  from  going  into  bars  as  much  as  possible. 

I most  earnestly  trust  that  England  will  not  attempt  such  a 
radical  change  in  our  lives  as  the  States  has  attempted.  It  can 
do  no  good,  and  will  cause  great  irritation,  and  will  do  harm 
in  my  opinion.  I readily  grant  that  the  whole  of  the  drink  traffic 
does  require  firres  handling,  but  not  to  the  limit  of  total  pro- 
hibition. Give  our  countrymen  pure  drink  and  at  a reasonable 
price,  and  I do  not  fear  that  drunkenness  will  increase. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  P.  G. 


Sir, — Some  years  ago,  a Canadian  Temperance  Committee,  of 
which  I was  a member,  sent  circulars  to  several  parish  priests 
whose  parishes  had  become  dry  by  local  option,  and  asked  them 
for  a comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  their  respective 
parishes  before  and  after  they  had  become  dry.  The  results 
were  amazing.  Not  only  were  the  people  much  better  off 
materially  than  they  ever  had  been  before  being  dry,  but,  what 
is  far  more  important,  their  spiritual  condition  had  greatly 
improved  in  every  parish.  In  face  of  such  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  baneful  effects  of  alcohol,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a priest, 
with  cure  of  souls,  can  fail  to  be  a zealous  advocate  of  Prohibition, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Canada  is  raoidly  becoming  quite  dry. 

Yours,  &c., 

(L’Abbe)  Philippe  Casgrain. 

Sunningdale  Camp,  Berkshire, 

February  5,  1919. 


CATHOLICS  AND  LABOUR. 

Sir, — Some  words  of  mine  were  quoted  by  “ D.  L.”  in  The 
Tablet  of  February  8,  and  an  inference  drawn  from  them  which 
is  not  justified. 

The  words  relevant  to  the  issue  raised  are: — “The  present 
painful  and  disastrous  divisions  between  Catholics  and  Socialists 
in  Catholic  Belgium  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  were 
ill-informed  and  careless  of  the  social  and  economic  condition 
of  the  working  classes.” 

The  meaning  intended  is  not  that  the  Catholics  of  Belgium 
should  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  Socialists,  but  it  is  this  : — 
Had  the  Catholics  of  Belgium  before  1886  entered  into  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  working  class,  they  would  have 
forestalled  or  impeded  the  rise  of  the  Socialist  party  and  been 
able  to  combat  it  effectively. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Parkins®n. 

Oscott  College, 

February  9,  1919. 
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CATHOLIC  PEERS  AND  THE  DIVORCE  BILL. 

Sir, — There  has  come  into  my  hands  a printed  sheet  (Catholic) 
entitled  “Scrips — Divorce:  the  Next  Step,”  dealing  with  the 
Divorce  Bill  which  was  rejected  by  the  Peers  last  November.  The 
Bill,  moved  by  Lord  Buckmaster,  is  described  as  a proposal  “ to 
convert,  by  extremely  easy  and  simple  conditions,  a three  years’ 
wilful  separation  into  a permanent  divorce.”  What  arrested  my 
attention  was  this  statement  in  the  sheet  : — 

Considering  the  menace  to  a firmly  held  Catholic  principle 
which  was  threatened  by  the  November  Bill,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Upper  House  would 
have  been  in  their  places  to  oppose  the  second  reading  ; but  in 
point  of  fact 

THE  DIVISION  LIST 
SHOWS  BUT  ONE  VOTE 
FROM 

THE  CATHOLIC  BODY. 

Abstention — certainly  remarkable — marked  the  attitude  of  prac- 
■ ticallv  the  entire  body  of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  House — 
an  instance  of  utter  indifference  to  a living  moral  issue. 

Seeing  that,  according  to  the  Catholic  Directory,  there  are  about 
forty  Catholic  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  above  state- 
ment (assuming  its  accuracy)  is  somewhat  startling.  There  may 
be  an  explanation  forthcoming  for  this  wholesale  abstention  ; 
but,  as  it  stands,  the  report  is  mysterious  and  disturbing  to  those 
of  us  who  look  to  Catholic  members  of  the  Upper  as  well  as  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  to  uphold  moral  and  religious 
principles.  I enclose  my  card. 

I am,  yours,  &c., 

Catholicus. 


A RECORD  OF  CATHOLIC  SOLDIERING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Goldie’s  question  whether  there  is  to  be 
any  record  of  “ the  doings,  sayings,  and  feelings  of  British 
Catholic  soldiers  in  the  Great  War,”  may  I say  that  I am  engaged 
in  editing  a report  which  will  cover  at  least  some  of  the  ground. 
Its  scope  is  mainly  the  faith  and  conduct  of  our  Catholic  soldiers, 
and  the  material  is  being  supplied  by  Catholic  chaplains,  officers, 
N.C.O.’s  and  men,  a large  number  of  whom  have  already  very 
kindly  sent  me  in  their  reports.  My  own  share  in  it  is  merely 
the  sorting,  arranging  and  possibly  condensing  of  the  reports  sent 
in. 

The  volume  may  be,  one  may  hope,  a standing  record  of  the 
fine  religious  spirit  shown  by  multitudes  of  our  men  during  the 
war,  and  it  should  also  help  non-Catholics  to  realize  the  powerful 
influence,  in  difficult  circumstances,  of  definite  religious  teaching. 

I welcome  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I shall,  of  course, 
be  very  glad  to  receive,  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks, 
further  material  from  those  who  have  been  closely  in  touch  with 
Catholic  soldiers,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Plater,  S.J. 

Campion  Hall,  Oxford, 

February  8,  1919. 


HELP  FOR  THE  DEVASTATED  REGIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Sir, — The  President  of  the  Ligue  Patriotique  des  Fran^aises 
(the  Vicomtesse  de  V£lard)  has  sent  an  earnest  appeal  to  our 
Society,  to  do  our  utmost  to  arouse  charity  in  England  on  behalf 
of  the  population  of  the  devastated  regions  of  France.  The  plight 
of  these  people  has  been,  and  is,  every  bit  as  deplorable^  as  that 
of  the  Belgians,  which  aroused  in  us  such  living  and  practical 
sympathy  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  The  need  for  help  is  so 
urgent,  and  the  suffering  is  on  such  a scale,  that  French  societies 
devoted  to  the  work  of  amelioration  look  to  the  generosity  of 
those  who  have  suffered  less,  to  augment  what  their  own  self- 
sacrifice  can  provide.  The  Ligue  Patriotique  des  Franchises  is 
a splendidly  organized  society  with  its  headquarters  in  Paris, 
and  branches  throughout  the  country.  Its  leaders  are  personally 
known  to  ourselves.  We  are  confident  that  all  funds  which  pass 
through  its  hands  will  be  wisely  and  justly  administered.  Is  there 
not  a danger  that,  with  our  thoughts  turned  to  victory  and  its 
celebrations,  we  may  forget  that  the  French  population  of  the 
martyred  areas  are  still  paying  the  toll  of  suffering  which  we 
have  been  spared  ? 

All  subscriptions  addressed  “ Ligue  Patriotique,”  c/o  Catholic 
Women’s  League,  116,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  will 
be  acknowledged. 

Yours,  &c., 

Margaret  Fletcher,  President. 

Mabel  Hope,  Vice-President. 

B.  Walsh,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Kathleen  Balfe,  Hon.  Organizing  Secretary. 


HUTS  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

Sir, — During  this  time  of  demobilisation  the  need  for  soldiers’ 
huts  in  England  and  France  is  greater  than  ever.  The  soldier’s 
life  in  France  now  is  one  of  dullness  and  inactivity  and  it  is 
therefore  essential  to  provide  him  with  amusement  and  recreation. 
With  this  need  in  view  the  Canadian  chaplains  are  opening  three 
Catholic  Army  Huts  in  France — -one  at  Etaples  and  two  at 
Havre — and  have  entrusted  the  staffing  and  management  of 
them  to  the  C.W.L.  These  huts  will  be  run  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  five  already  managed  for  the  Canadian  chaplains  by  the 
C.W.L.  in  England.  The  great  difficulty  is  finding  suitable 
workers  willing  to  go  to  France  now  for  four  or  six  months. 
Many  have  given  their  voluntary  services  most  generously  for 


YOUR  CO-OPERATION 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Catholics  of  Melior  Street — they 
are,  as  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  says,  " a lovely,  generous 
people,  but  they  are  unskilled  handworkers,  and  it  takes  them 
all  their  time  to  live,  let  alone  to  give  " — had  either  to  let 
hundreds  of  their  little  ones  run  the  risks  connected  with 
attendance  at  non-Catholic  schools  or  else  burden  themselves 
with  a crushing  load  of  debt.  At  the  time  they  were  already 
taxing  themselves  heavily  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary 
demands  of  the  Mission  and  the  extraordinary  demand  arising 
from  the  existence  of  Guy’s  Hospital  within  the  borders  of  the 
Mission.  (The  Melior  Street  Catholics  maintain  an  extra 
priest  on  account  of  Guy’s,  although  comparatively  few  of 
the  Catholic  patients  belong  to  Melior  Street  Mission,  and  they 
do  so  without  receiving  a penny  by  way  of  remuneration  or 
help  and  without  complaining.)  But  they  chose  the  crushing 
load  of  debt,  chose  it  " nobly  and  bravely,”  as  their  Bishop 
has  testified.  Had  they  shrunk  from  this  burdensome  choice 
the  Catholic  population  of  Melior  Street  to-day  would  not  be 
3.000  as  it  is  ; many  who  are  good  fathers  and  mothers  in 
Melior  Street  to-day  would  very  probably  lie  submerged  in 
the  surrounding  mass  of  religious  indifference  ; and  certainly 
the  number  of  Catholic  children  attending  a Catholic  school 
in  Melior  Street  to-day  would  not  be  more  than  half  its  actual 
number  (700).  " I shrink,”  writes  Mgr.  Doubleday,  who 

worked  in  Melior  Street  for  four  years,  “ I shrink  from  thinking 
what  a plight  your  Mission  would  now  be  in  if  your  predecessors 
had  been  afraid  of  debt.” 

Well,  the  poor  people  of  Melior  Street  made  the  right  choice 
" noblv  and  bravely  ” thirty  years  ago,  and  nobly  and  bravely 
have  they,  in  their  poverty,  endured  the  consequences  on  the 
financial  side.  Contentedly  have  they  welcomed  the  visit 
of  the  priests  and  laymen  whose  task  it  has  been  to  go  round 
from  house  to  house,  Sunday  after  Sunday  every  Sundav  of 
the  year,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  collecting  the  coppers  which 
have  been  saved  up  during  the  week  ; and  earnestly  have  then 
co-operated  in  the  various  local  schemes — socials  threepenny 
concerts,  jumble  sales,  raffles,  &c. — which  have  had  to  be  in 
constant  evidence  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  difficulties  of 
the  situation. 

Soon  after  my  appointment  to  the  charge  of  the  Mission 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poor  people  would  never 
be  able  to  lighten  the  crushing  burden  unless  outfide  help  wag 
forthcoming  on  a generous  scale.  I felt  at  the  same  time  that 
if  their  case  was  placed  fullv  and  clearly  before  the  Catholic 
public  it  would  stand  a good  chance  of  obtaining  sympathetic 
attention.  Accordinvlv,  I determined  to  place  their  case 
before  the  readers  of  The  Tablet.  The  result  has  been  most 
satisfactorv.  Within  nine  months  the  long-standing,  crushing 
debt  was  brought  down  by  no  less  than  £3,340  ! This  leaves 
onlv  £1,000  to  be  cleared  off,  and  I have  great  confidence  that 
amongst  the  large  number  of  readers  of  The  Tablet  who  took  no 
part  in  the  great  co-operative  movement  which  resulted  in  so 
splendid  and  rapid  a reduction  of  the  debt  last  year  there  are 
many  who  will  see  their  way  to  come  forward  now  and  lend 
me  a co-operating  hand  in  my  attack  on  the  remaining  £1,000. 

I appeal  to  you,  good  reader,  to  consider  the  mighty  influence 
which  a donation  from  you — a small  donation — would  have 
on  the  extinction  of  this  £1,000  debt — such  a small  donation 
as  would  really  be  of  no  consequence  to  you,  such  a sum  as 
if  vou  lost  it  in  the  street,  you  would  not  cake  the  trouble  in 
going  to  the  police  station  and  speaking  to  Robert  about  it. 
Trifling,  insignificant,  of  no  consequence  to  you,  consider  what 
it  would  mean  to  poor  Melior  Street.  It  would,  on  account 
of  the  deep  and  widespread  practical  interest  taken  in  my 
effort,  mean  practically  the  complete  extinction  of  the  debt  J 
For,  when  I am  addressing  vou,  I am  addressing  each  reader 
amongst  thousands  of  readers.  No  doubt  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  will  prove  impervious  to  my  argument.  1 
allow  for  that.  A comparatively  small  number  of  responsive 
readers  will  suffice — a few  hundred  giving  a pound  each,  a few 
hundred  giving  ten  shillings  or  five  shillings  each.  I ask  you 
to  become  one  of  the  responsive  readers.  I am  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  pay  off  £500  bv  Lady  Day,  March  25th  next. 

I have  had,  since  January  1st,  £200  in  small  donations  towards 
this  payment.  I ask  you,  good  reader,  for  a small  contribution 
towards  the  £300  now  required  to  make  up  the  £500.  Don’t 
refuse  to  help  me  a little  to  bring  a great  relief  to  your  poor 
long-tried  and  sorely-tried  Catholic  brethren  in  the  slums  of 
Melior  Streeet  by  London  Bridge.  Send  a co-operating  con- 
tribution. Send  it  in  honour  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  to  whom, 
under  her  title  of  La  Salette,  our  church  in  Melior  Street  is 
dedicated,  and  for  whom  and  her  Divine  Son  many  hundreds 
of  Catholic  children  have  been  saved  from  the  blight  of  heresy 
by  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  which  did  not  shrink  from 
shouldering,  thirty  years  ago,  a crushing  debt  with  its  heavy 
burden  of  interest.  Address — 

FATHER  RYAN,  Ml'M  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E.1. 

CARDINAL  BOLJRNE: — “I  kn-w  wellthc  constant  anxiety  which  the  heavy 

burden  of  debt  attaching  to  Melior  Street  has  caused I congratula  e you 

on  the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  your 
Bishop,  you  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burden.  I beg  God  to  bless  your 
efforts  in  every  wav.”  - 

The  BISHOP  OF  SOUT H WARK  “ You  can  tell  everybody  fh  it  your 
appeal  has  the  wannest  apptoval  of  voiir  Bishop.  Nothing  is  nearer  to  my  heart 
tiian  the  clearing  off  of  this  debt  on  the  line  old  Mission  of  Melio:  Str  eet.  Who-1' 
ev  r helps  yon  will  be  making  an  excellent  use  of  his  money  and  will  be  con- 
tributing powerfully  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  all  South  London.  May  God 
bless  and  reward  abundantly  all  who  help  you.” 
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the  last  four  years,  but  now  feel  they  can  do  so  no  longer. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  chaplains,  however,  we  are  able  to 
offer  free  board  and  lodging  and  a few  salaried  responsible  posts 
to  workers  for  the  three  new  huts  in  France,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  experienced  workers  will  come  forward  to  enable  us 
to  carry  through  this  good  and  patriotic  work.  Application  can 
be  made  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  C.W.L.  Huts  Committee,  116,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mabel  Hope, 

Chairman  of  the  C.W.L.  Huts  Committee. 


THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  Miss  Kingsley’s  book  on  " The  Order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,”  in  the  current  number 
of  The  Tablet,  your  reviewer  quite  omits  to  point  out  that  the 
pedigree  of  the  said  " Order,”  as  set  out,  very  sketchily,  therein 
is  by  no  means  as  flawless  as  an  unwary  reader  might  be  led  to 
believe,  the  so-called  “ revival  ” of  the  “ Order  ” in  1830  being, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  to  judge  such  matters,  an 
entirely  new  institution,  having  no  continuity  whatsoever  with 
the  ancient  Catholic  Order  of  Malta,  which  had  been  abolished  in 
England — 'so  far  as  lay  in  her  power — by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  insistence  on  the  fact  of  Queen 
Mary’s  Charter  of  Incorporation  never  having  been  " revoked  ” 
may  well  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  a similar  Charter, 
dated  September  7,  1556,  re-instituting  the  Monastery  of  West- 
minster. Perhaps  the  secretary  of  the  Association  of  the 
Sovereign  Sacred  Military  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  might 
be  induced  to  favour  us  with  some  observations  on  the  exact 
situation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  A.  L. 


THE  LATE  REV.  C.  G.  TURNER. 

Sir, — You  mention  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Turner,  who,  serving  for 
three  years  as  a priest,  went  back  to  Anglicanism,  and  for  thirty 
years  acted  as  a parson  ; yet,  at  the  end,  sent  for  the  priest,  and 
received  the  Sacraments. 

It  may  interest  those  who  wonder,  or  who  pray,  and  who 
perhaps  try  to  understand,  or  who  make  allowances  for  others, 
or  who  try  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  those  bringing 
national  ideals  against  Catholicity,  or  feeling  too  sensitive  about 
immediate  traditions — it  may  interest  such  to  know  that  five 
years  ago  Father  Turner,  staying  in  the  house  of  a Protestant — 
Ritualistic — clergyman  (and  after  officiating  in  that  clergyman’s 
church),  said  to  the  present  writer  : — 

“ Where  do  you  think  all  this  will  end?  ” 

“ You  ought  to  know  that  better  than  I.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  where  it  will  all  end,”  he  replied;  “ it  will  all 
end  in  Rome.” 

With  humour,  I do  not  say  with  dishonesty,  but  (in  the  circum- 
stances), perhaps  not  without  unseemliness,  he  used  to  keep  up 
jesting  at  the  confusion  in  the  city  of  confusion,  the  Establishment. 

He  was  particular  to  show,  then,  how  he  not  only  said  the 
Breviary,  but  used  it  according  to  the  revision  of  Pope  Pius  X. 
[Formerly  there  had  been  a time  when  he  called  “ Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  ” in  B.C.P.,  his  “ Office.”]  “ If  I were  to  see 
the  Holy  Father,”  he  said,  “ that  would  finish  me.”  Nor  could 
he  continue  reading  out  verses  of  devotion  to  our  Lady  for  weep- 
ing. The  longer  he  would  not  submit,  the  more  full  of  heart 
he  seemed  for  the  Church  and  her  ways — at  least  when  speaking 
to  some  Catholics.  Overwhelmed,  he  said  he  was,  by  what  he 
saw  of  Catholic  life  on  a tour  just  before  the  war,  in  Belgium 
and  in  Catholic  Germany.  Five  years  ago,  he  said  to  me  : — “ If 
I went  to  Ireland — but  I could  not  bear  to  go — never  think  I 
should  dream  of  going  to  any  church  except  the  Church  of  the 
country.” 

His  submission,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  was  not  without  long 
developing  preparation. 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 


CIRCULAR  1074  AND  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  ” Mr.  J.  Thompson,”  is  so 
prodigal  in  the  use  of  italics  that  a plain  statement  of  facts 
looks  very  meek  by  comparison.  There  is  some  comfort,  however, 
in  the  reflection  that  profuse  emphasis  and  a weak  case  often 
go  together,  and  Mr.  Thompson’s  is  no  exception.  The  arguments 
he  uses  to  enforce  his  contention  that  Catholic  schools  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  extinction  are  all  based  upon  fallacies  and 
distorted  interpretations  of  the  Act.  His  statement  that  grants 
are  legally  a debt  due  to  the  school  and  now  made  into  a debt  to 
the  local  authority 'is  an  example  of  this  failing.  From  1833 
until  recently  grants  have  been  made  to  schools  in  accordance 
with  minutes  framed  by  the  Education  Department  (now  the 
Board  of  Education).  These  were  not  statutory,  but  codal ; 
and  they  were  not  debts,  but  they  had  to  be  earned.  The 
statutory  grants  were  the  fee  grant  of  1891  ; the  aid  grant,  1897 ; 
and  the  Small  Population  grant.  The  jargon  of  such  grants 
making  schools  into  “ corporate  entities,”  which  the  new 
Education  Act  destroys,  is  too  preposterous  for  serious  dis- 
cussion. There  are  other  important  considerations  besides 
grants  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  present  change  does 
not  affect  the  corporate  or  other  status  of  the  schools.  Article  44 
simply  gives  more  money  upon  a simpler  basis  of  calculation. 
The  part  quoted  by  your  correspondent  that  " nothing  in  any 
Act  of  Parliament  shall  prevent  the  Board  of  Education  from 
paying  grants  to  any  authority  in  respect  of  any  expenditure 


Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.’s  List 


. MATER  CHRISTL  Meditations  on  Gur  Lady. 

By  Mother  ST.  PAUL,  House  of  Retreats,  Birmingham, 
Author  of  “ Sponsa  Christi,”  “ Passio  Christi,”  etc.  With 
a Preface  by  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  RICKABY,  S.J.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

MEDITATIONS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

By  the  Rev.  WALTER  DIVER  STRAPPING,  S.J., 
Author  of  “ The  Inward  Gospel.”  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

A SCHOLAR’S  LETTERS  FROM  THE 
FRONT. 

Written  by  STEPHEN  H.  HEWETT,  znd  Lieut,  in  the 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment.  With  an  Introduction  by 
F.  F.  Urquhart,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ; and  a 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“ The  spirit  which  inspires  these  remarkable  letters  is  none  other 
than  that  of  the  military  monastic  orders  in  the  spiritual  climax 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  token  religion  was  as  real  as  swords  or  black 
bread  to  all  true  men." — Morning  Post. 

A SPIRITUAL  7ENEID. 

Being  some  Account  of  the  Author’s 
Religious  Wanderings  and  Reconciliation 
to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

By  R.  A.  KNOX,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ; 
Author  of  “Some  Loose  Stones,”  etc.  8vo.  7s.6d.net. 

THE  PRIESTLY  VOCATION:  A Series 
of  Fourteen  Conferences  addressed  to  the 
Secular  Clergy, 

By  the  Right  Rev.  BERNARD  WARD,  Bishop  of 
Brentwood.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“ The  book  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended." 

—Catholic  Book  Notes. 
“ His  pages  are  characterised  by  what  may  be  described  as 
sanctified  common  sense — Catholic  Gazette. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MONSIGNOR  ROBERT 
HUGH  BENSON. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  MARTINDALE,  S.J.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  18s.  6d.  net. 

By  Mgr.  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 

SERMON  NOTES  : First  Series,  Anglican. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  net.  _j 

SERMON  NOTES  : Second  Series,  Catholic. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.  With  a Frontis- 
piece in  Facsimile  of  Notes  of  Monsignor  Benson’s  Corpus 
Christi  Sermon  in  1913.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  net, 

A CHILD’S  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

Illustrated  by  Gabriel  Pippet.  4to.  Is.  6d.  net. 

EPISTEMOLOGY,  or  The  Theory  of 
Knowledge. 

An  Introduction  to  General  Metaphysics. 

By  the  Rev.  PETER  COFFEY,  Ph.D.  (Louvain),  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Maynooth  College. 
2 vols.  8vo.  13s.  net  each.  . 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required ; 
£2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 
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which  the  authority  may  lawfully  incur”  very  forcibly  shuts 
the  door  upon  future  Cockertons  and  enables  the  Board  to 
finance  experimental  educational  work  without  fear  of  surcharge 
by  over-precise  auditors.  Ii  is  an  enabling  clause  to  pay  grants, 
not  to  withhold  them.  Catholic  schools  are  not  affected,  so  far 
as  their  future  is  concerned,  and  the  dangers  italicized  by  your 
correspondent  are  as  unreal  as  his  other  hallucinations. 

The  Circular  is  just  as  innocuous.  The  average  attendance 
for  each  department  in  an  elementary  school  is  to  be  computed 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  3 x each  year.  The  sum  of 
the  average  attendances  is  found  by  the  authority,  and  the 
substantive  grant  from  the  Board  is  calculated  upon  it.  This 
gives  one  portion  of  the  grant,  the  remainder  depending  upon 
teachers’  salaries,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  authority,  &c. 
All  that  it  means  is  more  money  given  more  expeditiously. 
Catholic  schools  will  benefit  and  other  fears  are  formless  and 
groundless.  Your  correspondent,  however,  has  the  temerity  to 
state  that  no  one  will  know  the  fate  of  our  schools,  until  the 
publication  of  the  new  Code.”  (The  italics  are  his.)  He  ought  to 
know  that  the  issue  of  new  codes  for  elementary  schools  ceased 
some  years  ago.  It  is  a pity  that  he  cannot  find  more  useful 
work  than  raising  gruesome  issues  to  frighten  timid  souls. 
Such  scaremongering  is  not  only  futile,  but  it  is  likely  to  hinder 
the  Catholic  cause  by  associating  it,  even  remotely,  with  base- 
less, extravagant  and  eccentric  views. 

Yours,  &c., 

X.Y. 

[This  correspondence  may  now  cease. — Ed.] 


CATHOLIC  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  first  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1919  was  held  on  Monday,  February  3, 
at  1 14,  Mount  Street,  W.  ; Lord  Walter  Kerr,  the  President, 
being  in  the  chair.  There  was  but  a small  attendance  of  members, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  locomotion,  but  among  those  present 
were  the  Hon.  W.  Maxwell-Scott ; Sir  Stuart  Coats,  M.P.  ; 
Colonel  Heathcote  ; and  Mr.  A.  M.  Colgan.  The  Secretary  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting,  which  were  con- 
firmed. 

Sir  Stuart  Coats  proposed  and  Colonel  Heathcote  seconded 
that  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Walter  Kerr  be  re-elected 
President,  a motion  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Stuart  Coats  proposed  : " That  the  Catholic  Union  of 
Great  Britain  desires  to  protest  against  the  effort  now  being 
made  in  this  country  to  relax  still  further  the  marriage  law.” 
He  knew  that  every  one  of  them  would  approve  of  the  resolution. 
He  had  become  a member  of  the  Marriage  Defence  Council, 
which  included  members  of  various  religious  bodies,  including 
Catholics,  and  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
any  proposals  for  still  further  relaxing  the  marriage  law,  should 
they  be  brought  forward  in  Parliament.  It  was  intended  to 
take  active  measures  throughout  the  whole  country  by  pro- 
viding facilities  for  public  petitions,  by  securing  the  services 
of  acceptable  speakers,  and  by  lectures  to  draw  attention  to 
the  great  dangers  to  society  from  the  threatened  introduction 
of  further  facilities  for  divorce.  A Bill  had  been  brought  into 
the  late  Parliament,  but  it  went  no  further.  Steps  would,  no 
doubt,  be  taken  to  introduce  a Bill  dealing  with  the  subject  to 
the  new  Parliament  ; and  all  public  bodies,  and  especially 
Catholic  bodies,  should  take  all  possible  steps  to  make  known 
to  the  public  the  mischievous  effects  of  such  a measure,  and  he 
was  confident  that  the  Catholic  Union  would  act  in  this  impor- 
tant matter  as  successfully  as  it  had,  in  other  instances,  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Colgan,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  he  thought  that  in  any  assembly — and  especi- 
ally in  a Catholic  assembly — the  resolution  would  require  no 
arguments  to  be  put  forward  in  its  favour.  The  feelings  of  all 
thoughtful  persons  were  being  very  properly  aroused  by  this 
matter.  It  was  a peculiar  problem  why  adultery,  stigmatised 
as  it  was  as  a great  crime  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
held  in  detestation  by  pagans  and  even  by  savages — and 
punished  as  such — should,  by  Christian  peoples  in  the  godless 
epoch  in  which  we  live,  be  treated  more  or  less  as  a matter  of 
indifference,  not  realizing  its  serious  menace  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society.  If  a man  broke  into  his  house  and  stole  his 
property,  the  law  would  justly  punish  the  offender  ; but  if  a 
man  worked  his  way  into  his  family  life  and  stole  his  wife 
the  law  would  not  consider  such  a crime  an  offence. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  mentioned  one  or  two  considerations  which 
were  put  forward  when  the  resolution  was  discussed  by  the 
Council.  It  was  asked  why  Catholics  should  interfere  with  this 
business,  which  did  not  affect  them,  their  marriage  law  being 
under  the  Church  ? We  were  interested  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  Catholics  in  this  country  stood  as  representatives 
of  a higher  view — the  true  view — of  Christian  marriage.  With 
us,  marriage  was  holy  and  indissoluble,  and  we  rightly  protested 
against  its  degradation.  We  condemned  the  Divorce  Court  and 
all  its  proceedings  as  wholly  bad  ; but  we  did  not  wish  matters 
to  be  made  worse.  Again,  we  had  in  our  midst  a number  of 
Catholics  from  a neighbouring  island  where  they  were,  very 
properly,  obedient  to  the  teaching,  in  religious  matters,  of  their 
bishops  and  priests.  They  came  here  and  heard  Protestant 
arguments  and  opinions  ; one  of  which  opinions  was  that  if  a 
wife  had  proved  unfaithful,  get  rid  of  her.  These  poor  Catholics 
were  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  protect 
them  ; and,  bad  as  the  marriage  law  now  is,  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  prevent  its  being  made  even  worse  by  further 
facilities  being  given  for  divorce. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  President, 
and  was  carried  unanimously. 


ET  G/ETERA 


The  last  officer  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  to 
be  killed  in  action  was  Lieut.  Francis  M.  Burke,  who  fell 
in  France  on  October  14  last.  This  officer,  who  had  won 
advancement  in  the  regiment  through  sheer  merit,  had  been 
in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  since  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
having  enlisted  with  the  Signalling  Corps  in  1915.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Burke,  of  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland, and  was  educated  at  St.  Bonaventure’s  College, 
St.  John’s.  His  brother  Leonard  also  did  his  part,  before 
being  discharged  owing  to  wounds  received  in  France ; while 
another  brother  is  Dr.  Vincent  Burke,  O.B.E.,  Secretary  of 
the  Patriotic  Association  of  Newfoundland. 


The  French  Government  has  made  a posthumous  award 
of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  to  Sergt.  Joyce  Kilmer,  the  American 
soldier-poet,  who  was  killed  at  the  Ourcque  fighting  last 
August.  Kilmer  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  attached  to  Suffern,  N.Y.,  Council.  In 
memory  of  Sergt.  Kilmer  two  beds  named  after  him  have 
been  endowed  in  the  Rhinelander  Cripples’  Home  in  New 
York,  and  also  a room  in  St.  Peter’s  ■Hospital,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  in  which  town  Kilmer  was  born. 


The  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  has  been  awarded  to  the 
following  flying  officers  : — 

Lt.  E.  P.  Kenny,  M.C.  (Australian  F.C.)  (Egypt): — “Since 
joining  the  squadron  in  July  last  this  officer  has  carried  out  360 
hours’  flying  on  strategical  and  photographic  reconnaissances.  He 
has,  in  aerial  combats,  destroyed  one  enemy  machine,  driven  down 
two  out  of  control,  and  forced  four  to  land.  During  recent  opera- 
tions he  has  shown  great  gallantry  on  numerous  occasions  in 
attacking  ground  targets  from  very  low  altitudes  in  face  of  intense 
hostile  fire.”  (M.C.  gazetted  Sept.  16,  1918.) 

Lt.  A.  V.  McCann  (Australian  L.H.  and  Australian  F.C.) 
(Egypt)  : — “ A keen  and  gallant  officer  Who  has  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  during  recent  operations  in  attacking  hostile  troops 
on  the  ground.  On  October  19  he,  in  company  with  his  pilot, 
Capt.  Smith,  performed  a very  gallant  act.  They  engaged  a hostile 
two-seater  many  miles  over  the  enemy  lines  and  drove  it  down  ; 
it  appeared  to  land  intact,  but  the  occupants  iwere  forced  to 
abandon  it  owing  to  machine-gun  fire.  Lt.  McCann  and  Capt. 
Smith  thereupon  landed,  and  keeping  the  enemy  officers  covered 


ARMENIAN  REFUGEES 
(Lord  Mayor’s)-  FUND 

Among  our  Vice-Presidents  are: 

His  Grace  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

His  Eminence  CARDINAL  BOURNE. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  COMPTON  RICKETT,  M.P. 

Reports  just  to  hand  advise  us  that  our  Agents 
have  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  and  were  leaving  on 
Christmas  Day  for  Damascus,  a two  days’ 
journey.  From  there  they  expect  to  go  north 
via  Homs  to  Aleppo. 

A telegram  states : — Cold  weather  causing 
very  great  suffering  Aleppo  among  refugees, 
owing  to  want  of  warm  clothing  and  blankets, 
not  procurable  locally. 

THIS  FUND  IS  MOW  SHIPPING 
15,000  YARDS  OF  CLOTHING  MATERIAL 

Dr.  Lavy  cxbles  from  Baghdad  that  the  situation 
of  the  refugees  at  Mosul  calls  for  more  workers 
there  immediately. 

Contributions  (no  part  of  which  is  deducted  for 
expenses,  but  are  wholly  devoted  to  relief  work) 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by — 

Lieut. -Colonel  Gregory,  V.D.,  Hon.  Treasurer , 
Armenian  Refugees  (Lord  Mayor’s)  Fund, 

96,  Victoria  Street,  London, 

* S.W.i. 
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ON  RAISING 

GREAT  Lawyer  the  other  day  asked  me  if  I did  not  think  the 
time  had  come  for  me  to  cease  to  advertise.  Did  I not  think 
the  harm  it  caused  in  some  quarters  more  than  counteracted 
the  good  done  i n others  ? My  learned  friend  undoubtedly  1 ad  in  n ir d 
some  of  my  unconvent  iona' ism  ; for  instance,  1 have  often  told  the  . 
tale  of  how  Paddy,  gazing  into  that  well-known  shop  in  Regent  Street  i 
where  a miniature  chef  can  be  seen  attending  the  stove  and  informing  1 
all  and  sundry  that  that  particular  make  of  stove  saved  half  the 
quantity  of  fuel  needed  for  other  makes.  “ Begorra,”  said  Paddy, 

“ I’ll  order  a couple  and  use  no  coal  at  all.”  Another.  Those  who 
know  Regent  Street  will  recall  a fruiterer’s  shop  where  the  produce  cf 
the  earth  is  always  beautifully  displayed.  A young  urchin  entered  one 
day  none  too  picturesque  in  rags  and  tatters.  “ Say,  guv’ner,  how 
much  those  grapes  a pound?”  “12s.,  my  lad.”  “Lummy,  boss, 
give  me  a ha’porth  of  carrots — I’m  a demon  for  fruit.”  My  reply  to 
the  Lawyer  was  the  “ proof  of  the  pudding  was  in  the  eating,”  and  that 
I was  the  best  judge.  The  Lawyer  was  a Catholic,  so  I reminded  him 
that  Cardinal  Vaughan  often  said  funny  and  unconventional  things, 
and  so  also  did  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  other  notabilities.  “ Just  so,” 
replied  the  Lawyer  ; “ but  let  me  give  you  one  word  of  advice — try 
and  raise  the  tone.”  I promised  I would  : but  one  must  not  be  too  dry. 

Before  I get  on  with  the  business  I must  claim  your  indulgence  for 
a moment.  From  what  follows  it  will  appear  that  I am  somewhat 
Pharisaical  and  want  my  light  to  shine  too  brightly.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  1 can  positively  affirm  that  the  hall-mark  of  truth  is  stamped  on 
every  statement  that  follows.  The  fuel  and  fruit  incidents  which  I 
have  adapted  belong  to  the  district  and  are  very  close  to  the  scene  of 
all  the  happenings  I am  about  to  enumerate — to  wit,  within  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  Piccadilly  Circus.  Quite  recently  two  ladies  came  to  my 
offices  at  170-3,  Piccadilly  (lift  to  third  floor),  with  a row  of  pearls 
often  worn  by  Queen  Victoria  and  given  by  her  late  Majesty  to  the 
Duchess  of  Albany.  H.R.IT.  had  given  them  to  the  Deptford  Fund  for 
work  among  the  poor  children  of  that  neighbourhood.  They  had  been 
trying  to  sell  them  in  all  directions  for  over  a year  without  success.  I 
motored  off  with  one  of  the  ladies  to  Kensington  Palace,  wrote  a cheque 
for  £2,500  payable  to  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  left  with  the  row  of 
pearls.  It  had  taken  less  than  twenty  minutes  to  value  and  purchase 
the  gems.  Now  for  the  story  of  another  row  of  pearls.  A lady  went 
once  to  a well-known  firm  near  my  office  and  asked  for  an  offer  for 
a row  of  pearls.  She  thought  the  offer  low,  so  sought  the  advice  of  the 
editor  of  a great  London  newspaper.  He  advised  her  to  “ try  Mr. 
Hurcomb.”  She  came  to  me,  and  I paid  her  just  four  limes  as  much 


THE  TONE. 

you  will  find  the  actual  words  of  the  gal'ant  colonel.  A gentleman 
whose  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Blue  Book”  called  one  day  and 
produced  an  old  watch  by  Breguet.  The  case  was  neither  gold  nor 
silver.  I felt  my  way,  and  asked  whether  the  case  was  silver  or 
aluminium.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  “Don’t  you  know  it  is 
platinum?”  I asked.  He  replied  in  the  negative.  “Well,  ” I said, 
“ don’t  you  know  that  the  present  price  of  platinum  is  £20  per  ounce  ? ” 
“ No,”  he  answered,  with  a glance  at  the  pictures  on  my  office  walls  ; 
“ ask  anything  about  art  and  I can  ta'k  to  you.”  I knew  that  he  w:as 
in  earnest,  so  I told  him  how,  when  that  watch  was  made  100  years  ago, 
platinum  was  as  cheap  as  silver.  I offered  him  £65  for  it  provided  he 
would  try  elsewhere  and  see  what  he  could  get.  He  did  not  go  far,  but 
soon  returned  and  told  me  that  four  of  the  staff  had  looked  at  it, 
doubted  if  it  was  a genuine  Breguet,  and  offered  £15.  So  you  see  I 
paid  just  £50  more,  and  further  sold  it  the  same  day  at  a profit. 

The  Editor  of  Truth  has  also  said  that  “ I am  an  expert  second 
to  none  in  the  land,”  but  because  I know,  I will  not  feather  my  nest 
like  some  of  the  vultures  which  blink  from  their  high  pinnacles  and 
are  ever  ready  to  swoop  down  on  their  victims.  Such  tactics  to  me 
are  perilously  like  those  of  the  money-lending  sharks  who  infest 
Piccadilly  and  the  neighbourhood.  Another  thing  the  Editor  of 
Truth  told  his  readers  was  that  “ I was  in  business  on  a large  scale 
with  a wide  and  honourable  reputation  ” — and  I mean  to  keep  it. 
Well,  to  business  again.  A lady  wished  to  sell  a silver  cup  and  cover 
that  had  been  in  her  family  for  many  years.  After  I had  paid  her 
£299  for  it,  she  informed  me  that  elsewhere  she  had  been  offered  £35, 
and  added  the  liberal  price  I had  paid  in  a sense  compensated  for 
the  wrench  she  felt  in  parting  with  a treasure  she  had  known  from 
her  earliest  childhood.  A pair  of  candlesticks  came  to  me  from  Salis- 
bury. The  sender  told  me  that  the  local  man  had  been  angling  for 
them  for  years,  and  at  last  had  offered  £20  for  them,  but,  feeling 
that  she  could  trust  me  she  had  forwarded  them  by  registered  post. 
Her  confidence  was  justified,  as  I paid  her  over  £100  ! I could  go 
on  telling  you  truths  stranger  than  fiction,  but  forbear  wearying  you. 

Now  do  go  to  your  lawyer  or  your  trustees.  If  you  are  a man 
of  middle-age  and  you  are  heir  to  entailed  ancestral  plate,  it  can  be 
arranged,  I believe,  to  sell  by  consent  of  those  interested.  I would 
not  for  worlds  tempt  you  to  part  with  that  which  adorns  your  home 
and  you  can  afford  to  keep,  but  it  is  those  rosewater  dishes  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  the  ewers,  the  ink-stands,  and  candlesticks  of  the 
Queen  Anne  and  the  William  and  Mary  periods  that  lie  in  the  vaults 
of  your  bank,  and  have  been  there  all  your  and  even  all  your  father’s 


Have  you  any  of  the  Articles  above?  See  below  for  prices  realised. 


as  she  had  been  offered  previously.  Reader,  pause  and  think  ! Was 
the  editor  of  Truth  right  or  wrong  when  he  said,  “ Nowhere  else  will 
you  get  better  advice  or  a better  price  ? ” Yet  another  pearl  incident. 
This  time  I met  the  lady  bjr  appointment  in  the  private  room  of  a big 
bank  near  my  office.  On  producing  a row  of  pearls,  she  asked  me  if  I 
would  give  her  £4,500  for  them.  I examined  them  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  and  told  her  that  she  had  not  asked  enough,  and  asked  her 
what  had  led  her  to  fix  the  price  at  £4,500.  She  replied  that  a firm 
quite  near  had  offered  £4,000.  I told  her  that  I could  not  possibly  give 
less  than  £6,000  for  them,  and  I actually  paid  this  sum.  The  bank 
manager,  looking  over  his  spectacles,  said  to  the  lady — “ I told  you 

so,  Mrs. ; Mr.  Hurcomb  has  done  some  very  remarkable  work  for 

our  head  office  and  its  branches.” 


The  above  marks  indicate  18th-century  silver,  and  are  a he  a ■$ 
found  beside  the  Hall-mark  The  sauce-boats  in  the  picture 
above  bore  the  mark  or  this  maker,  an  t consequently  fetched 
record  prices.  Have  you  any  bearing  the  same  sign  ? 

Did  you  see  that  at  my  auction  sale  on  February  3 a pair  of  Georgian 
sauce  boats  sold  at  £15  per  ounce  ? They  realised  £696  ! Umpire, 
how’s  that  ? And  a little  silver  coffee  pot,  £115  ; a pint  mug,  £41  ; 
Lord  Byron’s  cream  jug,  £135  ; and  430  other  lots  besides,  running 
into  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  this  is  happening  every  other  we<  k. 
Now  is  the  time  ! Book  up  for  my  next  sale — February  17 — it  will  be 
one  of  my  best.  There  is  a family  down  in  Kent  whose  heir  has  been 
unfortunately  killed  in  the  War.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  another,  so 
the  last  holder  of  some  very  tine  heirlooms  will  be  selling  li  t m,  through 
me,  at  the  next  sale.  It  will  be  a grand  sale.  There  will  be  a set  of 
four  salvers,  all  the  same  date,  about  1745  ; eight  sauce  tureens  and 
covers,  1745  ; a 230  oz.  centre  piece,  1741  , with  swinging  baskets; 
a 230 oz.  tray,  1745;  Queen  Anne  tea  caddies;  Queen  Anne  dwarf 
candlesticks  and  ea  ly  Georgian,  in  sets  of  four  ; cake  baskets,  many 
of  them  1735  to  1760;  saltcellars;  Queen  Anne  dredgers;  sugar 
basins  ; and  no  end  of  choice  pieces.  Now  is  the  time.  Send  word  at 
once,  ere  it  is  too  late  for  this  important  sale. 

A colonel  living  in  Surrey  called  on  a jeweller’s  in  Regent  Street  with 
a diamond  and  pearl  tiara.  He  ryas  offered  about  £325.  He  came  on  to 
me,  and  I paid  him  over  £1,340.  Towards  the  close  of  this  effusion 


life,  and  probably  will  remain  there  during  the  life  of  the  next  owner. 
Why  not  turn  them  into  cash  and  benefit  their  owners  ? Where 
I differ  from  the  ordinary  jeweller  or  auctioneer,  with  jewels,  pearls, 
and  plate,  I make  a definite  cash  offer  for  everything,  but  strongly 
urge  the  auction  sales  which  I hold  every  other  week.  My  prices  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  minimum,  and  will  ensure  that  amount  at  least 
for  the  vendor.  Here  follows  the  colonel  s letter  : — 

“ Straight  dealing  I think  merits  recognition.  I am  very-  pleased 
with  the  result  of  your  sale  of  the  diamond  and  pearl  tiara  for 
me,  viz.,  £t,34o.  This  tiara  was  made  for  me  some  twelve  years 
ago  by  a leading  firm  of  jewellers  in  Regent -street.  About  two 
years  or  so  ago  I asked  them  if  they  would  sell  it  for  me.  Their 
offer  was  £325.  I knew  this  was  an  absurd  price,  particularly  as 
the  firm  themselves  had  told  me  some  years  ago  that  it  was  worth 
more  than  double  that.  Perhaps  they  had  forgotten  tlr  s,  but 
I knew  that  diamonds  and  pearls  had  appreciated  a good  deal  in 
value  of  late  years.  However,  some  people  might  have  thought 
they  had  got  a good  offer,  and  have  parted  with  their  property. 
Seeing  your  advertisement  in  the  paper  some  months  ago,  I came 
to  you,  and  the  result  shows  that  you  practise  what  you  preach, 
L'and  that  you  are  the  one  to  do  business  with.  I shall  do  my  best 
to  prom  He  your  business  among  my  friends.  In  fact,  I have 
already  done  so  with  some  influential  business  people  in  London.” 
I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modern  silver,  &c.,  and  rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections.  Special 
experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction 
and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories  made 
for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c. — castle 
or  cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  1 70-1 73,  Piccadilly,  W.  1 (lift  to  third  floor), 
where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4 . Telephone  ; Regent  475 
or  Avenue  2828.  Wire  “ Hurcomb,  Fen,  London.” 


W.  E.  HURCOMB  & BUCKLEY, 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  Estate  Agents  & Surveyors. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  & VALUATION 

of  town  and  Country  properties,  Antique 
and  Modern  Furniture,  China,  Pictures, 
Prints,  B .oks,  Articles  of  Virtu,  ably  con- 
ducted in  London  and  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Consultations  free. 

170-173,  PICCADILLY,  W.  1.  ’Phone  : Regent  475. 
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by^  machine-guns,  set  light  to  their  machine,  completely  destroying 

Lt.  P.  J.  McGuinness,  D.C.M.  (Australian  F.C.)  (Egypt): — 
“ A bold  and  gallant  airman,  who  has  displayed  marked  initiative 
and  skill  in  attacking  and  destroying  enemy  aircraft,  notably  on 
August  24,  when,  with  his  observer,  he  crashed  two  enemy 
machines  in  an  engagement  against  heavy  odds.  He  has  also 
carried  out  successful  attacks  on  enemy  aerodromes,  inflicting 
heavy  casualties  and  causing  serious  damage.”  (D.C.M.  gazetted 
May  31,  1916.) 

Lt.  M.  A.  O ’Callaghan  (France)  : — “ This  officer  has  been  pon- 
spicuous  for  his  excellent  work  on  contact  and  photographic 
patrols.  Subjected  frequently  -to  heavy  hostile  fire,  and  handi- 
capped by  adverse  weather  conditions,  his  reports  have  invariably 
been  accurate  and  of  great  value.  On  October  8,  when  on  photo- 
graphy duty,  he  was  attacked  by  seven  scouts.  In  the  combat  that 
ensued  he  crashed  one  of  these,  -but  the  remainder,  pressing  home 
their  attack,  forced  his  machine  down  to  crash  in  ‘ No  Man’s 
Land,  Lt.  O Callaghan  being  wounded.  He  and  his  observer 
made  their  way  to  our  lines  after  dark.” 


The  Military  Cross  is  gazetted  as  follows  : — 

Sec.-Lt.  A.  E.  Byrne,  1st  Bn.,  Otago  R,,  New  Zealand  Force  : — 

“ On  August  25,  1918,  in  front  of  Biefvillers,  when  all  the  officers 
of  one  of  the  attacking  companies  became  casualties,  he  went  up 
t°  take  command.  Under  great  difficulties  he  reorganized  the 
company,  and  speedily  had  'them  ready  to  carry  on  with  the 
advance.  He  -continued  in  command  of  his  company  for  two 
weeks.  On  the  morning  of  September  7,  in  front  of  Neuville, 
suspecting  that  the  enemy  were  holding  a position  very  close  to  his 
line,  he  organized  and  led  fighting  patrols  round  the  flanks  and 
secured  60  prisoners  and  several  machine-guns,  without  a single 
casualty  to  his  own  men.  His  courage,  initiative  and  coolness 
under  fire  were  most  marked.” 

i(  T./I.t.  (A./Capt.)  W.  J.  Corrigan,  1st  Bn.,  R.  Lane.  R.  : — 

“ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  during  the  opera- 
tions against  the  Drocourt-Queant  Line  on  September  2,  1918. 
In  the  darkness  he  was  mainly  responsible  for  getting  the  battalion 
into  the  ‘ jumping  off  ’ position.  ’On  gaining  the  first  objective  he 
was  the  only  surviving  officer  in  his  company.  He  then  made  a 
personal  reconnaissance,  and  was  able  to  direct  one  party  round  a 
machine-gun  post,  taking  the  enemy  in  rear,  and  so  let  his  own 
company  get  forward.  His  initiative  and  resource  inspired  all 
ranks.” 

Sec.-Lt.  (A./Capt.)  Patrick  J.  Cullen,  1st  Bn.,  R.  Dublin  Fus., 
attd.  1st  Bn.,  R.  Irish  Rif.: — “For  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
devotion  to  duty  during  an  attack  in  the  Messines  sector  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1918.  When  in  command  of  a company  this  officer  dis- 
played great  courage  and  initiative.  The  attack  was  held  up  by 
heavy  machine-gun  fire  on  the  left  flank.  He,  under  heavy  fire, 
immediately  personally  threw  out  a protecting  flank,  and  placed 
Lewis  guns  in  position  to  neutralize  the  hostile  fire,  so  enabling 
the  advancing  troops  to  proceed  unmolested  from  the  previously 
exposed  flank,” 

Lt.  J.  J.  W.  Flynn,  30th  Bn.,  Aust.  Infv.  : — “ During  the  opera- 
tions August  26-28,  1918,  during  which  Foucacourt  was  captured, 
he  led  his  platoon  with  conspicuous  gallantry  and  skill  over  ground 
heavilv  swept  by  machine-gun  fire.  On  reaching  his  objective  he 
sent  reports  explaining  the  situation  to  his  company  commander, 
but  three  of  his  runners  were  killed,  and  he  eventually  -went  him- 
self, returning  immediately  to  his  platoon.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head  and  much  shaken,  but  insistad  on  remaining 
with  his  platoon  until  he  was  assured  the  situation  was  completely 
under  control.  He  set  a very  fine  example  of  endurance  and 
devotion  to  duty  to  his  men.” 

Lt.  J.  R.  Horan,  1st  Bn.,  Aust.  M.G.C.  : — “ For  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  advance  on  Chuignes  on 
August  22,  1918.  The  battalion  to  which  his  section  was  attached 
met  with  strong  opposition  on  their  right,  losing  many  officers. 
After  a forward  reconnaissance  he  collected  and  brought  up  men 
to  safeguard  the  right  and  prevent  the  battalion  from  being 
enfiladed,  and  broke  up  a minor  counter-attack  with  heavy  loss 
Throughout  the  afternoon  he  held  on,  although  under  fire  from 
three  directions,  and  onlv  withdrew  when  the  Fne  was  secure.” 

Lt.  A.  E.  Hynes,  31st  Bn.,  Aust.  Infv.  : — “ On  August  30,  1918, 
near  Villers-Carbonnel,  he  displayed  great  gallantry  and  skill  in 
the  way  he  led  a fighting  patrol  across  the  Somme  in  face  of  heavy 
artillery  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  attacked  the  enemv,  inflicting 
heavy  casualties.  On  receiving  orders  to  retire,  as  the  bridges 
behind  him  were  broken  down,  he  withdrew  his  men  in  perfect 
order,  being  himself  the  last  to  cross.  His  courage  under  heavy 
fire  and  good  leadership  were  worthy  of  high  praise.” 

( Lt.  W.  J.  M.  Kavanaoh,  42nd  Bn..  Can.  Infv.,  Quebec  R.  :— 

“ During,  operations  at  Boiry  Notre  Dame,  on  August  28,  1918,  j 
he  led  his  company  with  conspicuous  dash  and  gallantry,  and 
captured  Boiry  Trench.  After  organizing  his  company  in  the  ■ 
objective  he  kept  on  pushing  forward  with  a patrol  through  the  ! 
village  of  Boiry  Notre  Dame  until  he  was  wounded  bv  a sniper,  I 
His  initiative  and  coolness  under  heavv  shell  and  machine-gun  fire  j 
were  most  marked  during  the  whole  operation.” 

Lt.  A.  T.  Kelly,  P.P.C.L.I.,  E.  Ont.  R.  :— “ For  gallantrv 
during  operations  August  26  to  28,  1918,  south  of  the  Scarpe.  He 
accompanied  a bombing  party  which  penetrated  some  1,200  yards  ! 
into  enemv  territory,  and  sent  back  valuable  information.  Later,  I 
after  an  attack  on  Tigsaw  Wood,  he  went  forward  under  heavy  I 
fire,  and,  though  gassed,  brought  back  a clear  report  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  has  at  all  times  shown  marked  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty.” 

Lt.  C.  F.  Lai.or,  P.P.C.L.I.,  E.  Ont.  R.  On  the  night  of 
August  11 /12,  1918,  he  remained  on  duty- directing  and  clearing 


traffic  as  well  as  the  removal  of  wounded  at  great  risk  to  his  own 
life  during  the  explosion  of  an  ammunition  dump  at  Domart ; and 
by  his  prompt  and  energetic  action  saved  many  lives  and  prevented 
the  destruction  of  property,  especially  in  directing  the  removal  of 
lorries  loaded  with  ammunition.” 

Lt.  L.  C.  McGinn,  8th  Bn.,  Aust.  Infy.  : — “For  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  initiative  in  the  attack  on  Herleville  Wood  on 
August  23,  1918.  When  held  up,  he  went  forward  to  reconnoitre, 
and  brought  up  his  platoon  so  as  to  outflank  the  enemy  posts, 
which  he  rushed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  capturing  40  prisoners 
and  some  machine-guns.  Later,  he  assisted  a battalion  on  the 
flank,  which  was  being  held  up,  by  working  his  platoon  between 
two  enemy  posts  and  rushing  them  from  the  rear,  again  taking 
many  prisoners  and  machine-guns.” 

Lt.  J.  W.  McGrath,  58th  Bn.,  Can.  Infy.,  2nd  Cent.  Ont.  R.  : — 
“ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  near  Bois  du 
Sart  during  the  fighting  on  August  27  and  28,  1918.  On  both  days’ 
fighting  he  led  his  platoon  with  dash,  capturing  several  machine- 
guns,  killing  or  taking  the  crews  prisoners,  consolidating  rapidly, 
and  breaking  up  attempts  at  counter-attack.  He  was  always  in 
the  thick  of  the  fighting  encouraging  his  men.” 

Lt.  V.  McKenna,  19th  By.,  4th  Bde.,  Can.  Fid.  Arty.  : — “ He 
acted  as  forward  observation  officer  during  the  attack  on  Mont 
Dury,  advancing  as  far  as  possible  with  the  infantry  under  ex- 
tremely heavy  machine-gun  and  she"  fire.  When  the  batteries 
advanced  after  the  barrage,  he  sent  back  valuable  information  as 
to  positions  of  hostile  forces  and  our  infantry  and  engaged 
machine-guns  holding  them  back.  The  following  day  he  again 
went  forward  and  secured  valuable  information.  Throughout  the 
operations  he  showed  great  disregard  for  danger,  and  set  a splendid 
example  to  those  under  him.” 

Lt.  Lawrence  Derek  Murphy,  1st  Bn.,  I.  Gds.  : — “ For  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  on  September  27,  1918, 
during  the  attack  on  Flesquiires.  Very  soon  after  the  start  he 
was  the  only  officer  left  with  his  company,  but  grasping  the  situa- 
tion he  led  the  men  on  to  their  objective,  where  he  reorganized  at 
once  under  deadly  shell  fire,  and  established  touch  with  the  enemy 
on  his  right.  He  then  collected  stragglers  and  leorganized  them, 
showing  great  coolness  and  disregard  of  danger.  ” 

Capt.  A.  P.  Murphy,  1st  Fid.  Amb.,  Aust.  A.M.C.,  attd.  12th 
Bn.,  Aust.  Infy.  : — “ For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to 
duty  near  Peronne  from  August  23  to  26,  1918,  as  R.M.O.  of  a 
battalion.  He  placed  his  aid  post  in  a railway  cutting,  where  he 
dressed  the  wounded  of  his  own  and  other  units  under  machine- 
gun  and  shell  fire.  When  all  our  wounded  had  been  cleared  he 
went  out  and  attended  to  the  enemy  in  the  open  ; while  doing  so  a 
shell  burst  in  their  midst,  killing  his  orderly,  a stretcher-bearer, 
and  several  wounded,  and  wounding  him.  He  continued  at  work 
for  another  24  hours  before  reporting  for  relief.” 

Lt.  J.  H.  O’Loughlin,  1st  Bn.,  Aust.  M.G.C.  : — “ For  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  near  Chuignes  on 
August  23,  1918,  in  an  attack  on  St.  Martin’s  Wood.  While  con- 
solidating the  wood  he  led  two  machine-guns  forward  to  the  left 
front,  and  bringing  fire  to  bear  on  the  next  ridge,  enabled  the 
infantry  to  advance  across  the  valley  and  capture  it.  During  the 
assault  he  pushed  his  guns  forward  and  engaged  enemy  machine- 
guns,  showing  promptness  and  initiative  throughout  the  fighting.” 
T. /Sec.-Lt.  C.  T.  O’Neill,  R.A.S.C.,  attd.  5th  L.T.M.  By.  : — 
“ During  an  attack  on  September  11,  1918,  on  hostile  trenches  in 
the  Canal  du  Nord  sector,  near  Hermies,  in  charge  of  two  guns, 
he,  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  took  the  guns  forward  to  the  canal 
bank,  and,  combining  with  the  infantry  in  a bombing  attack,  did 
very  gallant  work.  He  silenced  a trench-mortar,  and  remained  in 
his  position  throughout  the  night,  keeping  up  a harassing  fire  oh 
the  enemy  lines.”  , 

Lt.  W.  E.  O’Neil,  47th  Bn.,  Can.  Infy.,  W.  Ont.  R.  : — “ In 
front  of  Dury  from  September  1 to  3,  1918,  he  showed  the  utmost 
skill  and  gallantry  in  command  of  his  platoon.  After  he  had  led 
his  platoon  over  in  the  first  attack,  and  reached  his  objective,  he 
quickly  and  coolly  reorganized  them  for  a counter-attack  in  the 
midst  of  a very  heavy  high-explosive  and  gas  barrage  with  very 
gallant  disregard  for  his  personal  safety.  His  gallantry  and  endur- 
ance throughout  the  action  were  outstanding.” 

Lt.  (T./Capt.)  C.  H.  Ryan,  9th  Bn.,  Aust.  Infy.  : — “ For  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  leadersh’p  at  Cappy  on  August  23,  1918, 
when  the  enemy  placed  a heavy  gas-shell  barrage  in  Luck  Wood. 
By  quickly  grasping  the  situation,  he  guided  his  platoon  through 
without  a casualty.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  company  he 
reorganized  his  part  of  the  line,  exposing  himself  to  machine-gun 
fire.” 


Accrington  : Boy  Scouts. — The  Loyola  Boy  Scouts,  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Accrington,  were  presented 
on  Sunday  with  a U.S.A.  flag  by  Father  G.  J.  Waring,  Ph.D., 
a chaplain  in  the  U.S.A.  Army,  and  a native  of  the  town.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  the  Town  Hall,  whither  the  Scouts, 
240  strong,  had  marched  from  the  church,  headed  by  Father 
McAvoy,  S.J.  (rector),  Father  Waring,  and  their  Scoutmaster, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Before  presenting  the  flag,  Father  Waring 
addressed  the  lads,  with  whose  smart  appearance  he  was  much 
pleased.  He  regarded  the  Boy  Scouts  as  a great  asset  to  the 
nation  when  the  war  broke  out.  Speaking  to  a body  of  Boy  Scouts 
at  Rochdale  in  May,  1914,  when  there  was  no  thought  of  conflict, 
he  told  them  that  he  was  glad  to  see  them  drilling,  because  they 
could  never  be  too  well  prepared.  He  hoped  they  would  never 
have  to  go  to  war,  but  if  they  had,  and  the  United  States  were 
at  war  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  they  would  be  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  That  remark,  said  Father  Waring,  might  now  be 
regarded  as  a sort  of  prophecy  of  what  had  occurred. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  | 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

The  Cathedral. — The  Rev.  Father  C.  J.  McKenna  preached  i 
at  Westminster  Cathedral  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in  the  evening  ] 
the  sermon  was  given  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Burton.  On  j 
Tuesday — the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes — a special  children’s  j 
service  was  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Butt  gave  Benediction  and  Father  E.  Lester,  S.J.,  preached.  In 
the  evening,  at  the  general  service,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bidwell 
gave  Benediction  and  Father  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  preached.  These 
services  were  the  conclusion  of  the  Novena  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  of  which  the  intentions  were  a just  and  permanent 
peace  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  the  people. 

^ Catholic  Needlework  Guild. — With  the  beginning  of  a 
New  Year  and  the  great  year  of  peace,  which  is  seeing  so  many 
war  activities  drawing  to  a close,  it  is  hoped  to  add  to  the 
activities  of  the  above  excellent  charity  by  forming  new 
branches  and  adding  to  the  list  of  members  and  associates 
and  unattached  members,  and  also  by  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  more  Convents  than  have  hitherto  joined  the  Catholic 
Needlework  Guild.  Through  the  Guild  poor  parishes  in  the 
diocese  can  count  annually  on  a grant  of  clothing  ; in  fact, 
any  parish  that  has  a branch  can  make  a request  for  a grant, 
but  the  richer  parishes  usually  contribute  more  money  and 
clothes  and  ask  for  a lesser  grant  or  none  at  all,  therebv  letting 
the  poorer  parishes  have  the  benefit  of  their  contributions. 
Addle  Countess  Cadogan  last  year  became  President  of 
the  Westminster  Catholic  Needlework  Guild,  with  Viscountess 
Campden  as  Vice-President,  Mrs.  A.  Fryer  as  Hon.  Divisional 
Secretary,  and  Miss  Webster  as  Treasurer.  There  are  already 
a considerable  number  of  branches  in  the  diocese,  but  it  is 
hoped  to  start  more,  and  the  hon.  secretary  will  always  be 
glad  to  hear  of  any  pari  hes  that  are  willing  to  start  branches, 
and  to  give  all  necessary  information  and  help. 

The  Guild  consists  of  members  who  contribute  a minimum 
of  two  garments  and  is.  a year,  and  Associates,  who  contribute 
money  only  ; also  unattached  members  who,  irrespective  of 
any  branch,  send  two  garments  and  is.  a year  to  the  Divisional 
Secretary,  and  Convents  who  give  a donation  of  clothing. 
The  branch  secretaries  collect  the  garments  made  by  their 
branches,  and  send  them  to  the  Central  hall  chosen  for  the 
annual  distribution. 

Three  more  sectional  secretaries  are  wanted,  so  anyone 
volunteering  can,  by  writing  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  find  all 
particulars  as  to  their  work.  The  Diocese  is  to  be  divided  into 
sections  whose  secretaries  will  have  charge  of  so  many  branches 
and  these  sectional  secretaries  will  form  part  of  the  Committee. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  dioceses  with 
much  success.  All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
A.  Fryer,  63,  Harrington  Gardens,  S.W.7. 

St.  Peter  in  Chains  : Sermon  by  Prior  Higgins. — The 
Very  Rev.  Prior  Gilbert  Higgins,  C.R.L.,  preaching  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains,  on  Sunday,  said  the  state  of 
modern  Society  was  pitiable.  And  nowhere  was  it  more  pitiable 
than  in  our  own  beloved  country,  once  known  as  “ Merrie 
England."  On  all  sides  they  found  confusion,  anarchv,  dis- 
location of  business,  and  hard  ihips  crushing  little  children, 
delicate  women,  the  weak,  the  aged,  and  not  sparing  even 
our  soldiers,  wounded  or  unwounded.  Frightfulness  pressed 
upon  us — a frightfulness  not  made  in  Germany.  The  absence 
of  the  Peace  of  Christ  from  the  hearts  of  too  many  was 
at  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  that 
seething  unrest  which  threatened  to  convert  peace  into  as 
great  a curse  as  war.  The  heart  of  man  was  created' for  God, 
and  it  would  never  rest  until  it  rested  in  Him.  This  absence 
was  due  to  the  fact  that,  through  the  banishing  of  religious 
instruction  from  most  of  the  schools  of  the  nation,  English 
children  had  not  been  fed  abundantly  on  the  word  of  Christ. 
They  had  never  acquired  a taste  for  that  heavenly  bread,  and 
grown  up,  they  would  have  none  of  it.  Sermons  did  not  attract 
and  churches  were  empty.  The  goods  of  the  present  life  were 
all  the  goods  they  knew.  In  the  struggle  to  secure  them  arose 
the  sad  conflicts  of  which  they  were  witnesses.  Catholic 
education  imparted  the  word  of  Christ,  and  His  word  spelt 
peace,  as  the  glorious  name  of  Jesus  spelt  salvation  for  the 
world. 


SOUTHWARK 

Catholic  League  and  Continuation  Schools. — By  a 
unanimous  vote  the  delegates  of  the  Catholic  League  of  South 
London,  at  the  monthly  meeting  on  Monday,  in  Vauxhall 
Settlement  Hall,  decided  to  obtain  from  prospective  London 
County  Council  candidates  a definite  statement  regarding  their 
views  on  questions  of  education  of  interest  to  Catholics.  The 
meeting  heard  with  regret  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Brown,  V.G.,  through  indisposition. 

A long  and  interesting  debate  took  place  on  the  test  questions 
to  candidates,  published  in  our  last  issue,  the  principal  being 
that  which  asked  for  a definite  statement  regarding  the  can- 
didate s views  on  the  provision  of  adequate  maintenance 
grants  for  the  support  of  children  whose  parents  might  suffer 


. • . . has  made  certain 
great  men  what  they  are! 


According  to  the  press-reports  this  was 
said  by  a leading  K.C.  in  a recent  case  in 
Mr  Justice  Darling’s  Court.  (N.B. — The 
above  is  not  his  portrait.) 

There  is  many  a true  word  spoken  in  forensic 
jest,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  Sanatogen  has 
made  thousands  of  people  what  they  are — so  far 
as  improved  health  and  energy  are  concerned. 

“ It  has  made  a new  man  of  me,  both  physically 
and  mentally,”  writes  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt ; 
and  Lieutenant  Whitfield  (R.G.A.)  writes,  “ 1 
feel  that  I owe  my  present  healthy  condition 
solely  to  Sanatogen.” 


And  remember  that  Sanatogen  is  not  a new 
untried  preparation.  “I  believe  that  I was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognise  its  value  as  a nerve 
food  ” writes  Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall,  “and 
I still  believe  it  to  be,  in  its  effects,  the  best  on 
the  market.” 


Test  Sanatogen* s effects  for  yourself. 
Buy  a S/9  tin  at  your  chemist’s  to-day. 
Supplies  are  now  almost  normal , so  Wjite 
to  us  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing it. 

GENATOSAN,  LIMITED 

( Manufacturers  of  genuine  Sanatogen  and  Formamint ) 
12,Chenies  St.,  London,  VV.C.  1 (Chairman:  The  Viscountess  Rhordd*) 
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hard  -hip';  by  the  loss  of  earnings  involved  in  their  attendance 
at  school  beyond  the  age  of  14  years.”  It  was  a period  which 
Mr.  Gray,  one  of  the  delegates,  described  as  one  when  children 
were  earning  and  learning.  Mr.  Lindsay  Foakes  declared  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  Catholics  to  demand  proper  recognition 
for  their  schools,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Lawton  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  impossible  td  expect  the  education  authorities  to 
grant  permission  for  the  establishment  of  continuation  classes 
in  small  local  schools.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
authorities  had  decided  upon  a number  of  centres  in  which 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  exist  side  by  side  as  future 
continuation  centres.  He  understood  that  the  Catholic  secon- 
dary school  authorities  were  willing  that  their  premises  should 
be  utilised  for  that  purpose.  The  Catholic  authorities  in 
London  had  already  taken  action  in  the  matter. 

The  delegates  decided  to  dispatch  the  test  questions  imme- 
diately, and  powers  were  given  to  the  Standing  Committee  to 
take  prompt  action  before  the  Election  in  whatever  direction 
was  deemed  advisable  in  Catholic  interests. 


OBITUARY 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  MGR.  CANON  SHANAHAN. 

We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Gerald 
A.  Canon  Shanahan,  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Thornaby-on-Tees,  which 
occurred  on  February  i at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Born 
in  Limerick  in  1840,  he  was  educated  at  All  Hallows,  and  ordained 
priest  in  1863.  Coming  to  England,  he  served  at  St.  Anne’s, 
Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  Holme  Hall,  and  in  1877  was  transferred 
to  Thornaby,  where  the  only  accommodation  was  a small  school- 
chapel.  He  built  the  present  church  and  enlarged  the  schools, 
besides  serving  for  many  years  on  the  School  Board  and  the  local 
Education  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Guardians.  He  was  made 
a Canon  in  187/  and  a Domestic  Prelate  in  1905.  His  sacerdotal 
jubilee  in  J913  was  the  occasion  of  a great  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  his  own  people  and  his  friends  of  other  denominations 
in  the  town.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  in  last  week, 
when,  alter  a High  Mass  of  Requiem  celebrated  in  St.  Patrick’s 
by  Mgr.  Canon  McCabe,  V.G.,  in  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Middlesbrough,  and  a moving  sermon  by  Canon  O’Connell,  of 
Scarborough,  the  body  was  removed  to  Limerick  for  burial. — 
R.I.P. 

FATHER  HENRY  COLLINS,  O.Cist. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  last  week  of  Father  Henry 
Collins,  O.Cist.,  who  passed  away  at  the  Monastery  of  Mount 
St.  Bernards,  Leicestershire,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety 
years.  A native  of  Knaresborough,  he  was  the  brother  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  'a  former  M.P.  for  the  town,  and  an 
uncle  of  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  F.  Collins,  D.S.O.  Born  at  Knares- 
borough House,  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  after 
his  course  at  the  University,  but  in  mature  years  was  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  a monk 
in  the  English  Cistercian  abbey'.  Father  Collins  wrote  several 
works  : “ The  Spirit  and  Mission  of  the  Cistercian  Order  ” and 
“ Cistercian  Legends,”  as  well  as  ascetical  treatises  like 
“ Heaven  Opened  ” and  “ Spiritual  Conferences,”  redolent  of 
unction  and  monastic  piety,  and  a translation  of  Cardinal  Bona’s 
“ Easy  Way  to  God.”  He  also  endowed  two  beds  in  the  Scorton 
Hospital  at  the  disposal  of  the  priest  of  Knaresborough. — R.I.P. 

MR.  WILLIAM  MAURICE  KOCH  DE  GOOREYND. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Maurice  Koch 
de  Gooreynd,  which  occurred  on  February  6,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  at  his  residence,  No.  1,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.  The  name 
of  de  Gooreynd,  after  the  ancestral  estates  of  the  deceased  in 
Belgium,  was  added  to  the  family  name  of  Koch  in  1911  as  a mark 
of  honour  bestowed  upon  the  deceased  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
A High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  at  Westminster  Cathedral 
on  Monday  by  Bishop  Butt,  assisted  by  Father  McKenna 
(assistant  priest),  Father  Hardy  (deacon),  and  Father  Tibbo  (sub- 
deacon), at  which  a large  gathering  of  personal  and  City  and 
Belgian  and  Japanese  friends  were  present,  the  chief  mourners 
being  Mrs.  Koch  de  Gooreynd  (widow),  Mr.  Alexander  Koch  de 
Gooreynd,  Mr.  Gerard  Koch  de  Gooreynd,  Master  Peter  Koch  de 
Gooreynd  (sons),  Miss  Stella  Koch  de  Gooreynd  (daughter),  Mr. 
Francis  Koch  (brother)  and  Mrs.  F.  and  Miss  Koch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scrope  of  Danby,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cameron,  the  Hon.  Evelyn 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  P.  Silo  (partners  of  Gordon  Panmure  & Co.), 
&c.  Pending  the  removal  of  the  body  to  Belgium  for  interment 
in  the  family  vaults  at  Gooreynd,  the  massive  casket  containing 
the  remains,  and  covered  with  the  Belgian  flag,  rests  in  the  vault 
of  the  Cathedral. — R.I.P. 

MR.  JAMES  DOLPHIN  WATSON. 

The  death  took  place  suddenly,  at  Oscott  College,  on  Monday 
before  last,  of  Mr.  James  Dolphin  Watson.  Mr.  Watson,  who  was 
in  his,  seventy-ninth  year,  had  been  lying  seriously  ill  at  Erdington 
Abbey  for  the  past  three  months,  and  had  rallied  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  .be  removed  to  Oscott  College  on  Monday  afternoon.  He 
bore  the  journev  quite  well,  but  expired  immediatelv  after  supper. 
He  was  for  a long  period  associated  with  the  late  W.  T.  Stead 
on  the  Pall  blall  Gazelle,  at  the  time  when  Lord  Morley  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  were  on  the  paper.  He  edited  many  years  ago  ! 
Catholic  Progress,  and  only  two  years  ago  took  up  the  honorary 
editorship  of  Catena.  A man  of  charming  manner  and  great 
culture  and  extraordinary  charity,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends. — R.I.P. 


4.— The  Girls’  Home. 

The  readers  of  The  Tablet  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Home 
for  Destitute  Girls  in  a really  wonderful  way,  and  the  response 
to  the  appeal  made  through  the  Poor  Clares  v as  particularly 
generous.  Their  prayers  did  indeed  move  the  hearts  of  many 
to  assist  us,  and  we  trust  that  their  prayers  for  us  and  for  our 
benefactors  will  continue.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Home 
is  still  in  need.  There  is  still  a debt  of  nearly  ^700  upon  the 
Home  itself  ; and  the  outstanding  debts  lor  food  and  clothing 
and  repairs  and  various  running  expenses,  though  largely 
diminished,  remain  still  a sufficiently  h-avy  burden  upon  the 
small  community  of  eight  nuns.  Tne  Home  is  intended,  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  work,  for  girls  of  the  very  lowest  class  in 
life  girls  completely  destitute,  girls  exposed  to  the  very  worst 
dangers,  girls  who  are  quite  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves. 
These  are  trained  by  the  Sisters  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
world — and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance',  to  live  good  Catholic 
lives.  This  latter  part  of  the  work  is  the  sole  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Home,  and  it  is  imnossible  to  over  estimate  its 
importance.  It  is  a class  of  work  quite  bej'ond  the  scope  even 
of  the  ordinary  social  worker,  and  cerlainlj',  good  reader,  a 
work  in  which  you  would  never  be  able  to  share  unless  you  give 
to  some  such  home  as  this.  Here,  then,  is  your  opportunity. 
The  laundry,  in  which  work  the  girls  are  trained,  is  normally  the 
support  of  the  Home,  but  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  prac- 
tically everything,  as  well  as  to  the  larger  number  of  girls  that 
have  now  to  be  catered  for,  large  debts  have  bad  to  be  incurred. 
Will  you  help  to  tide  them  over  a lime  of  singular  difficulty  ? 
No  girl  is  ever  refused,  provided  she  seems  sincere  in  her  desire 
to  improve.  The  harvest  is  great,  the  labourers,  thank  God, 
are  only  too  willing.  Won’t  you  take  a share,  no  matter  how 
small,  in  the  work  that  they  are  doing?  Subscriptions  and 
donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Inwood.  72,  Paradise 
Street,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.  16,  or  to  the  Reverend  Mother,  654, 
Rotherhiihe  Street,  SE.  16. 


Belangrijk  bericht  voor  de 
Belgische  Christenen. 

DE  Heeren  Christenen  terug  gaande  naar  Belgie 
zijr  hiermede  gewaarschuwd  dat  m dat  land 
de  prijzen  van  alle  goederen  en  kleederen  zijn 
onovertrei'felijk  noog,  en  dat  eene  goede  raad  is  hun 
gegeven,  door  hun  mede  te  deeden,  dat  het  is  van 
veel  nut  voor  hun  om  hunne  benoadigt  heden  te 
verschaffen  terwijl  zij  nog  in  Engeland  zijn. 

Het  huis  Van  Heems  is  in  staat  hun  alle 
vergemakkelijkheden  te  stellen 

Zij  heeft  in  voorraad  alle  artikelen  voor  de 
bovengenoemde  Heeren  Christenen,  en  alle  goederen 
zijn  te  verkrijgen  tegen  gematigda  prijzen,  en  rijn  van 
bijzonder  goede  kwalitert. 

Hoeden  voor  do  Heeren  Christenen  ..  8/6 

Boorden  ,.  „ „ (rubber)  l/= 

Boorden  met  dassen 2 /= 

Kompleete  samenstelling 7 9/6 

OnderKlerderon  Rouse -1,  schoenen,  enx.,  enz. 

THE  HOUSE  OF 

Y&NHEEMS 

EXCLUSIVELY  CLERICAL  TAILORS 

“T"  Dept— 47  & 48.  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS.  - Conan  Do\le’s  Works,  fine  set,  signed 
bv  Author,  12  vols.,  ,£3  10s.  ; Madden’s  United  Irishmen,  1*  vols., 
1916,  ;£8  : Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  s Woiks,  **  Westmorland  ” Edition,  signed 
by  the  Authoress.  16  vols.,  £4  4s.;  Kenton’s  Pi  mbrokeshire,  1810, 
£2  10s  ; Jewett’s  Plato,  5 vols.,  £3  10s,  ; Arthur  Symons,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Large  Paper  copy,  ^22-.;  Ruskin’s  Wo  k^.  Best  Library  Edition  39  vols, 
£45  halt  morocco,  fine  set,  cost  £65;  M rley’s  Glad.-toue,  3 vols.,*  30s.; 
Debretl’s  Peerage,  2 vols  , 1915,  new,  8s  6d  ; Vertot’s  Knights  ot  Malta, 
in  French,  Paris,  1726  with  portraits,  4 vols.,  £3  cos.;  Lawrence’s  Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse  and  other  Studies  2 vols.,  15s. — Baker’s  Great 
Bookshops,  14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham 


VINO  PERFiXO 

• The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Sam  hies  ana  Cerlificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Go., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telesrams  : Telephone  : 46  Leamington. 

“ Perfexo.  Leamington."  Code  : A B C,  5th  Edition. 
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SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Connolly,  Agent-General  for  Western 
Australia,  has  been  created  a Commandeur  de  l’Ordre  de  la 
Couronne  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  recognition  of  his 
generous  help  given  to  Belgium  during  the  war.  Mr.  Connolly, 
a distinguished  Australian  Catholic  well  known  in  London,  was 
made  a Knight  of  St.  Sylvester  by  the  Pope  in  1912. 


The  engagement  is  announced  between  Laurence  C.  H. 
Cave,  second  lieutenant,  Royal  Air  Force,  son  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Cave,  of  Ditcham  Park,  Pctersfield,  Hampshire, 
and  Dorothy  Mary,  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Jasper  Graham 
Mayne,  Tumbrieane,  Ipswich. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  take  place  after 
F.aster,  between  Robert  Boyne  Wallace  Crothers,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Wallace  Crothers,  of  Chew  Magna,  Somerset,  and  the 
Hon.  Barbara  Petre,  at  present  residing  at  6,  Draycott  Place, 
S.W. 


• ffnenaww  ■eas&tcaafV"'3rtf:vftviF»>>0Bv>»«aca«»,*tu 
•uBRBauaasnafc;i!aa*ucaGiKaanaaaBaiMfliB.fl2afl 

PULLARS 

for  cleaning 
Household 
Furnishings 


Many  homes, 
closed  during 
the  war,  are 
being  reopened, 
and  there  is  now 
a rush  to  have 
Blinds,  Cretonne 
& Chintz  Covers, 
Cushions, 
Curtains,  Quilts 
B lankets,  and 
Carpets  Cleaned 
or  Dyed. 


Pullars  of  Perth,  with  their 
hundreds  of  highly -trained 
workers  and  modern  plant, 
are  equipped  for  handling  all 
such  orders.  Orders  received 
at  any  of  Pullars  4000  Agencies 
or  Branch  Offices. 


Return  carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  sent  direct  to — Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 
Perth 


Digestive  Failure 

The  Cause 

THE  body  depends  for  nourishment 
upon  the  regular  working  of  special 
internal  processes.  When  these 
vital  functions  fail  digestive  troubles 
follow. 

The  Remedy 

is  light  nourishing  food  ; nothing  is 
more  suitable  than  the  ‘Allepburys’ 
DIET.  It  is  concentrated  nutriment— 
pure,  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a 
pleasant  and  easily  digestible  form. 

Simple  Preparation 

Made  instantly  ready  for  use  by  adding 
Boiling  Water  Onln, 

A DOCTOR  writes: 

“ Dear  Sirs— I used  your  DIET  with 
complete  success  in  a case  of  most  in- 
tractable vomiting,  it  being  the  first  and 
only  substance  the  patient  retained,  ut 
after  its  use  for  a few  days  she  was  able 
to  ascend  the  dietary  scale  in  a ste  dy 
rise  till  she  was  eating  well  again.” 


For  Adults 

D77  Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

\ Allen  £J  Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


J.  Goddard  & Sons,  Station  Street , Leicester. 


There’s  nothing  to  equal  the  richness  or  the 
economy  of  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute  in  the  making 
of  cakes  and  puddings. 

And  the  ease  of  it!  You  simply  stir  in  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  this  golden  powder  with  the  flour  and  other 
ingredients.  It  gives  a lightness  and  a flavor  equivalent  to 
costly  new-laid  eggs. 

And  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute  banishes  all  cooking  difficulties. 
The  lovely  cakes  and  buns  it  makes  are  light,  moist  & nutritious. 

PANCAKES  are  so  delicious  when  made,  without  eggs,  with 


In  Packets  and  Tins  with  excellent  and  reliable  recipes. 


id.  & id.  fikfs. 
of  all  Grocers. 


there  is  nothing  superior  to  Ju-Vis.  Simply 
add  boiling  waierto  a jelly  tablet  of  this  pure 
concentrated  meat  and  vegetable,  and  in  a 
moment  you  have  rich,  highly  nourishing  de- 
licious gravy,  which,  served  with  vegetables 
makes  appetising  nutritious  meals. 


FOSTER  CLARK,  Ld„  MAIDSTONE 


Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 

You  simply  add  Water, 
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Is  it  worth 

While.? 

Delay  means  lost  Opportunities 

ARE  YOUR  INVESTMENTS  SOUND? 

It  is  a simple  matter  to  invest  money.  But  to  invest  it  profitably  and 
know  you  are  secure  is  quite  another  thing. 

How  do  your  investments  stand  ? Are  you  in  touch  with  the  money 
market?  Do  you  know  its  movements?  Are  you  ever  in  doubt  as  to 
the  course  to  pursue  ? If  so,  read 

financial  Opinion 

The  Shareholders’  and  Investors’  Guide. 

EDITED  BY  MR.  HARRY  WALKER. 

The  best  weekly  digest  of  Financial  news  of  the  day.  You  will 
find  it  interesting,  useful,  and  helpful  if  you  are  a buyer  or  a seller 
of  stocks  or  shares. 

A little  adyice  from  the  fount  of  financial  knowledge  is  at  all  times  helpful. 

THREEPENCE  WEEKLY,  or  10/-  PER  ANNUM. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE  on  APPLICATION  to  PUBLISHER,  Dept.  P , 
52,  BISHOPSGVTE,  London,  E-C.2. 


Sound  Reasons 

for  using  it.  When  you  buy  a food  for 
the  hair  remember  this  : 

Rowlands 
Macassar  Oil 


really  does  nourish  the  roots  and  cells. 
It  really  does  stimulate  the  Skin  of  the 
Scalp  to  healthy,  natural  action  ; it 
really  does  prevent  loss  of  hair. 

Prepared  in  a Golden  Colour  for  Pair 
Hair.  Sold  in  3s.  6d  , 7s.,  and  10s.  6d. 
sizes,  by  Stores,  Chemists,  Hairdressers, 
and  ROWLAND3,  67,  Hatton  Gakden, 
London. 


BURBERRYS’  1919  SALE 

\\  e ithei  pi  oofs,  Suits, 

G"Wn',  Hats 

Until  End  of  February. 

Burberry  Weatherproofs 

in  Bu>  be  ry  Gabardine,  lined 
p ooied  c oth 

Usu  il  Pric  , 5 Gs.  Sale  73  6 

TIELOCKEN  Belted  Topcoat 

in  But  o rry  G.iDurciue  lined 
proofed  cloih 

Usual  Price,  6 Gs.  Sale,  84/- 
1/-  extra  on  above  prices 
for  packing  and  carriage. 

A large  number  of  Men's 
Overcoats  and  bruits  in  wool 
coatings  is  also  available  at 
redu  e l prices  b personal 
selection.  Ladie^  and  Chil- 
dren's garments  in  great 
variety 

Sale  List  of  Bargains  post  free. 

BURBERRYS,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.l. 


SOUTH  AMERICA1 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL  i 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
GUIANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  <§c 

THE  ROW.  HAIL1 
STEAM  PACKET  00. 

18  MOORGATE  SI  LONDON  EG 


DAMASK 
TABLE  LINEN 

As  actual  manufacturers  we  offer 
you  the  full  advantages  of  direct 
buying,  thus  givingyou  the  greatest 
possible  value  at  the  lowest  price. 
Samples  ol  Linen,  together  with 
price  lists,  sent  post  Jree 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

48 N,  Donegall  Place  - BELFAST 


New  Rate  for  Miscellaneous  Advts. 

rfTh  Until  lurlher  notice,  all  Miscellaneous 
fflll  Advetti  ementswill  becharg  d lor  at  the 
rate  o'  lid.  per  wnrd,  with  a minimum 
ol  3i.  Adveittse*'  wi'-hing  to  have  a 
Box  Nttmher  should  enclose  6d  extra. 


SITUATIONS  WAITED. 

i^d.  per  word minimum  js. 

VI  RS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER. 

VANTS’ AGENCY  35  George  Street,  Port- 
nan  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  lor  engaging. 
Hours  10  till  1-  a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock, 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London.** 
Felephone  N:>  175$,  Mayfair. 

'l'*EMPLE  and  VALGHaN,  21, 

* Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 


A LADY  highly  recorr  mends  for 

the  CARR  OF  CHILDREN  or  as  COM- 
PANION  HELP,  a trustworthy,  young  Italia* 
Lady,  spe  king  fluent  French,  understanding 
English  ; goi'd  at  needlework  Wiite  B x 147,  c/o 
Brown’s.  39  Tothill  Street,  Westminster. 


G 


ARDENER  (Head)  seeks  re- 

appointment;  life  experience  in  large  estab- 
Ii“hme'  ts  ; 4 years’  Head  previous  to  service ; age 
37;  married  (three  children)  Cpl.  W.  Friend, 
Wormley,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 


T ADY,  educated,  rtfined,  requires 

•L*  post  as  COMPANION  HOUSEKEEPER 
or  COM PANION-H ELP.  Capable,  domesticated, 
good  needlewoman,  etc.  Apply  No.  098,  Tablet 


T ady, 

^ In  on 


middle  aged,  seeks  post. 

one  family  ten  years  COMPANION, 
reading,  needlework,  music.  French,  shopping, 
Mrs.  V,  Miss  Barlow,  Pembroke  Lodge.  Queea 
P ra-’e  H *rroeate. 


CEcREl  ARY  - COMPANION.  — 

Gentleman  (bachelor.  Catholic),  highest 
references,  cheerful  and  sympath  tic  disposition, 
eeks  congenial  position  of  trust  to  gentleman, 
invalid  or  otberwi-e  Wri'eNo.  706  Tart.pt  O^ce. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

t\d.  far  word;  minimum  JS. 


Y^OOK  GEN>  RAL  wanted  for 

' Smnll  Flat.  Help  given.  1 iberal  outing9. 
Comfortable  home.  Personal  character.  Apply  by 
letter,  stating  wages,  6,  Beaumanor  Mansions, 
Queen’s  Road,  Bavswater. 


ENGLISH  COMPANION- 

GOVERNESS  required  for  one  girl  (13), 
Good  Freni  h and  drawing  essential.  R.C.  Fond  of 
country.  Mrs.  Turner,  Duckmanton  Lodge,  Calow, 
nr.  Chesterfield. 


EXPERIENCED  R.C.  NURSE 

* — J wanted  for  little  boy  '17  months) ; good  refer- 
ences. Apply  Mrs.  J Coulston,  Hawksheads,  Bolton- 
le-Sands,  Carnforth,  Lancs. 


1VJ  UPSE. — Catholic ; requit  ed  early 

**  ^ March  for  three  chi'dren  Nurserymaid 
kept.  Mrs.'  G.  C.  Anne,  zb,  Nicholas  Si.,  Chester# 


TTSEFUL  CHILDREN’S  MAID 

required  for  one  boy  of  7.  and.  during  holi- 
days, three  other  elder  ct  ildren  Good  needlewoman. 
Country  situation.  Apply,  sta'ing  wages,  to  Lady 
Haggerston.  Ellingham,  k ha  hi  1,  Northumberland, 


WANTED,  for  Brussels,  Catholic, 

* * well-educated  voung  lady  for  child  en  (5,  10, 
1 years').  Apply  94,  Wa*\vick  Gar«  ens  W.  14. 


\\! ANTED  lor  the  Country,  an 

V ' UPPER  HOUSEMAID  of  two;  also 
KITCHEN  and  SCULI.ERV  MAIDS.  Apply  to 
Mrs,  Trappes-Lomax,  Cla\ton  Hall,  Accrington, 

Lat’Cachir**. 


WANTED,  a 2nd  HOUSEMAID 

V V (of  three).  Apply  Mrs.  Throckmorton, 
Coughton  Court,  Redditch. 

WANTED,  LADY  S MAID  for  one 

^ * Lady.  Roman  Catholic  preferred.  Dress- 
maker. Good  references  Apply,  S.  V„  c/o  Laslett 
X Co..  245.  Br.  mpton  Road,  S W 3 


MEDICAL. 


TNVMJDS  taken  in  PRIVATE 

A HOME,  2%  ens.  inclusive.  Certificated  nurses 
in  attendance.  Electric  light,  medicated  baths,  etc. 
Every  care  and  attention.  6,  Sinclair  Gardens, 
London,  W.  14. 

NJERVOUS,  REST  CUkE,  and 

^ other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  bouse.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W,  *3, 
Tel.  Putney  647. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


OLD  COlTAGE,  South  Hoad, 

Preston  Park,  Brighton.  — Experienced 
TUTOR  receives  a few  young  Catholic  Boys  who 
rcqtlir  • i'  dividual  teaching  and  home  care 


YX/AN  I ED,  at  Easter,  a Roman 

* ’ Catholic  GOV' ER NESS,  25  to  30,  thoroughly 
experienced  ; u*»ual  English  subjects,  g.^ou  French 
and  niano  ; for  two  children  (a  boy  of  8$  and  a girl 
of  6*>  ; to  p>epa-e  hoy  for  school-  Fond  of  country 
life.  Good  walker.  Games  Applv  b\  letter  to 
Mrs  Scrope,  Danby  Iiall,  Middleham,  Yorkshire, 

R.S  O. 

HOUSES. 

t id  per  weed ; minimum  Jt. 


THREE-ANO-A-H \LF  MILES  PRIVATE 
S \LMON  & TROUT  FISHING. 

D?  V >N  ('outh,  italf-a-milr  from 
Chaglord).— TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED 
or  UNFURNISHED.  OR  MIGHT  BE  'OLU 
a.  Unique  16th  CENTURY  MOORL  AND 
RESIDENCE  S aspect,  with 
33  ACR  ES,  bounded  by  beautiful 
Wooded  Plantations  and  the 

Central  Heating  River-  rePlete  vvi.t.h  everY  mo.d.er.n 


Electric  Light 
throughout. 


convenience  : Vestibule.  Hall 

with  Massive  Oak  Star  case, 
Balcony  Landing.  3 Reception. 
11  Bed  and  Dressing  Rooms, 
4 Bath-.  Stabling,  Garage. 
Grounds,  Rock  Gardens, 
3 Cottages.  Affording  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  acquire  ineol  the  most  perfrctl) 
appointed  16th  Century  Houses  in  a proverbiadv 
heal'hy  district, -uitable  for  an  * all-the-year-round  ” 
Residence.  Ri  Nl',  UNFURNISHED,  ^aoo  with 
Plantations  and  Fishing,  or  £250  with  33  acres  ; 
FUR  NISH  ED.  ^300  per  annum,  or  20  gns.  per  week 
for  Summer  let  Price  on  application.  Full  par- 
ticulars. RIPHON,  BOSVVELl  & CO  Exe»er 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 

j\d.  r word  : minimum  ja. 


D 


U H H a N T ’ S If  O T E L 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W 
Adjoining  Jame?’  Church  Catholic  . Electric 
Lift  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  “Adjection. 

London."  Phone  : Mayfair  6484  5. 

D AYSWATER. — CECIL  HOUSE. 

-L'  4..  WESTMORELAND  ROAD  - Com'ort- 

able  BO  A R D-R  ESIDENCE.  from  35s  ; per  da}, 8s 
Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large  double 
rooms.  4 gn-.  Miss  Rose. 


■\IUhrULK  HU  ILL,  bOUKM 

MOUTH  —Immediately  opposite  Catbob 
Church,  standiug  in  its  own  beautiful  ground: 
Close  to  Square.  Garden*,  Pier;  Goll* Links  near! 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  mode/ 
appointments  Electric  elevator  to  all  Hoorn ; suite 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  term* 
or  A a carte  Telegrams:  *4  Norfo  k,  Bournemouth 
Telephones.  234  and  848 


pAsI  BUURNE.  — SEA  VIEW 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; excelien 
chef.  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  4*0 
Apply  Secretary 


lTHK 

A HO 


ABBEY”  BOAR DIM, 

HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak. 
London  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life  The  h»  use  stands  on  an  elevation 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  " is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience A 1 modern  languages  spoken.  Appi) 
Rev  Mother 


TRADE  ANN.OUM  Em.NTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEE  111  told) 

^ * Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcani  e 
up  to  7s,  per  tooth,  silver  12s  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  C all  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  me'  tion 
Tablrt.  Messrs.  PAGET,  2.9,  Oxford  Street.  W.i 
Estd.  150  years 

(A  LI)  FALSE  TEETH,  « Ud  Jewel- 

lerv,  Cld  Watche*--.  etc.,  nowin  GREATER 
DEMAND  THAN  EVER.  FURTHER  I - 
CREASED  VALUE  IN  OLD  PRECIOUS 
METALS  Send  to  us  for  highest  possible  value 
or  offer.  If  not  accepted  goods  retu- 1 ed  at  once, 
post  free.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO.,  to5.  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  Ple  ise  mention  Tablet  when  sending. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


H 


c ME  FOR  LADIES. — Beaut  ifu' 

Residence,  50  acres  of  park  a*d  farm  land 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts  Chapel  or 
the  estate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental)  Under  the  patronage  of  hi* 
Eminence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent. 
Ashford.  Middlesex 


()LU  CHINA,  TAPESTRY, etc.— 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  onlv,  O d China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply 
Please  send  particulars  to  . No.  233,  Tablkt 
Office. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


RATCLIFF  E COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  P.V  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHAR, TV 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  : beautiful  surroundings;  two 
mi'es  from  Sileby  Sta  ion  on  the  main  Midland  line 
Preparation  lor  l.ondon  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1018. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (I  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Loca's;  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
1 1 Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

THERE  IS  ONE  SCHOLAR-HIP  VACANT. 
Par  iculars  may  be  h .d  on  application. 

Mahon  ior  small  bovs,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduce  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratciifie  Coliege,  Leicester. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLA  HAM  COMMON,  LONDON  S.W 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School, 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
educ«tion.  Preparation  for  Lonoon  Matricul  niou 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  ) 

ROXRDIYG  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  e 
tensive  open  grounds  modern  h use  im  rovemen  s. 

Eng  ish  in  all  ts  branches;  French  in  aiiy  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Sing  ng,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancin 
Ca.isthenics. Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
IHE  AVENUE.  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usua 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
‘ SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  ' REEDING,  SUSSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

All  Exams.  French  in  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  recei  ed.  Postulants  accepted. 
Beautiful  situation.  Sea  and  Downs  air. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  HO RD E-DOCKERY. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT 

ENGLAND'S  LANK,  HAMPSTEA*  ‘.LONDON.  N V 
BoaidiUk  and  Day  Schools  lor  the  Daughters  ui 
Gentlefolk,  conducted  by  ihe  Religious  of  the  Englis1 
Institute  B.V  M 

Trained  Teachers  ; preparation  tor  all  the  usual 
Public  Examinati  ns;  organised  games;  daily  walks 
*11  ihe  beautiful  Heafh  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks 
Stations  . Belsizt  P*rk  and  Chalk  Harm  ( 10  mini 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min  j 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Mvers,  M.A., 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 


WOOLHAMPTON, 


BERKS, 


Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  apply : 

The  Head  Master. 


URSITLINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN 

Preparation  f >r  I.onrlo  i Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a d Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  S-  tember  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  cf  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  bovs  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


>1.  MARY’S  ABBEY, 

vl ILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

tlNuBH  ihk  Patronage  of  His  Eminence 
akrinai  Bourne.  Archwshof  of  Westminster 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  tor  Matriculation, 
niversity  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
he  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  arid  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
>!  modern  languages. 

Tbe  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
lother  Abbess.  • 


MOUNT  ST.  JOSEPH 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL, 
BOLTON. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMEKCIAI 

COLLEGE  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 
Fordet'ile’  t’rospect  us  and  Report  of  last  Session 
applv  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St  |os  r>b  s Colle  'e  Dumfries 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 
Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion. 


Pupils  are  prepared  for,  and  have  ob- 
tained record  successes  in  the  Oxford 
Locals,  Maine.  Board  of  Education  and 
Music  Exani-^. 

Terms  moderate. 

Particulars  on  application. 
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Cream 


“Makes 

polishing 

a pleasure , 


Ctephensons 

Furniture 


ARCH0  H.  HAMILTON  i CO. 

FOSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inuentors  of  the  Petrifying , Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Scansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL 


FLAYER’S 


1,  Sib  » 


(MSDiUM  STRENGTH) 


Pure  Virginia  Tobacco 


10 

50 


ior 


for 


5d- 

2/01 


These  cigarettes  are  also  supplied 
at  Duty  Free  Rates  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitous  distribution  to  wounded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Hospital. 

■ ( 

Terms  and  particulars  on  application  to — | 

JOHN  PLAYER  & SONS,  Nottingham. 

P 

Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  Iff  Great  Britain  and  Irela  ' ).  L 


Makes  Milk 
Digestible 


FOR  INFANTS 

Convalescents 


and  THE  AGED 


Sister  LAURAS 

FOOD 

will,  when  added  in  small  quantity,  make 
milk  easily  and  quickly  digestible. 

However  weakly  and  ailing,  Sister  Lauras 
Food  will  soon  make  baby  sturdy  and 
well.  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  too,  find  it 
nourishing,  strengthening,  and  sustaining. 
Can  be  obtained  from  leading  local 
Chemists.  If  your  Chemist  does  not  stock 
Sister  Lauras  Food,  a Free  Sample  Tin 
and  Booklet,  “ The  Care  of  the  Infant, 
will  be  sent  post  free  for  3d  in  stamps. 

SISTER  LAURAS  FOOD  Co.,  Ltd., 
156,  St.  Vincent  Street,  GLASGOW 
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NOTANDA 

— — — - 

The  first  Cardinal  to  enter  St.  Sophia  since  the  fall  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  Cardinal  Bourne  in  Constantinople; 
his  visit  to  Salonica,  and  journey  home  through  Trieste 
and  Rome  (p.  205). 

Admiral  Jellicoe’s  book  of  revelations.  Why  did  not  the 
German  submarines  destroy  the  Grand  Fleet  as  it  lay 
huddled  in  its  defenceless  bases  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war?  • The  official  answer:  “ It  may  have  seemed  impos- 
sible to  the  German  mind  that  we  should  place  our  Fleet, 
on  which  the  Empire  depended  for  its  very  existence,  in  a 
position  where  it  was  open  to  submarine  or  destroyer 
attack  ” (p.  207). 

A point  in  which  St.  Thomas  differs  from  the  writer  in 
the  “Catholic  Encyclopaedia,”  who  states  that  woman  is 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  man  “ both  as  regards  body 
and  soul  ” (p.  209). 

How  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  was  averted  in 
Prussia.  The  appeal  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  : “ Avail 
yourselves  of  all  your  political  rights,  Catbo’ic  men  and 
women,  youths  and  maidens  ” (p.  203). 

Convocation  at  work.  Plow  one  Canon  explained  that 
every  time  he  repeated  the  Athanasian  Creed  he  was  telling 
“ a distinct  and  deliberate  lie.”  What  the  Dean  of  Lincoln 
thinks  of  the  Bible  story  of  Noah  and  the  Ark  (p.  205). 

Rural  Evangelization  and  the  need  of  “ Regional 
Priests.”  A call  to  action  (p.  204). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 

» 

New  terms  have  'been  imposed  on  Germany  by  the  Allies 
for  a provisional  renewal  of  the  armistice,  which  expired 
on  Monday.  It  is  understood  that  in  order  to  save  the 
further  trouble  and  possible  irritation  caused  by  these 
monthly  negotiations,  this  temporary  arrangement  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  definitive  terms  which  will  hold  good  until 
peace  has  been  signed,  the  military  and  naval  terms  of 
which  it  will  anticipate.  The  provisional  convention  was 
signed  at  Treves  on  Sunday,  after  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Ilerr  Erzberger  and  his  colleagues  to  obtain  modifications 
and  a delay,  which  was  resisted  by  Marshal  Foch,  who 
threatened  to  break  off  negotiation’s.  By  this  document 
Germany  agreed  to  renounce  all  offensive  operations  against 
the  Poles  in  the  region  of  Posen  or  in  .any  other  region,  or 
to  allow  their  troops  to  go  eastward  of  a line  determined 
upon.  Secondly,  that . the  propagation  of  the  armistice 


should  be  without  any  fixed  date  of  expiry,  and  should  be 
ended  by  the  Allies  on  three  days’  notice.  Lastly,  that  the 
unfulfilled  conditions  of  the  armistice  and  its  subsequent 
renewals  should  be  carried  out  during  the  prolongation. 
It  is  expected  that  the  terms  for  the  definitive  convention 
will  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  German  authorities 
next  week,  and,  according  to  report,  they  will  be  suffi- 
ciently drastic  to  remove  any  inducement  for  fresh  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and,  indeed,  any  power  to 
attempt  it.  Meanwhile  there  is  resentment  in  Germany 
against  Herr  Erzberger  for  signing  the  new  convention. 
At  the  same  time  the  people,  though  in  some  places  appa- 
rently indifferent,  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
have  really  lost  the  war. 


The  whole  Catholic  world  is  in  mourning  to-day  for  the 
loss  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  great  Canadian  statesman 
who  for  so  many  years  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  Dominion, 
and  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  unite  the  two  races  in 
a common  nation.  Born  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in 
November,  1841,  he  was  educated  at  the  McGill  University, 
and  there  acquired  that  mastery  of  the  English  language 
for  which  he  was  distinguished  through  life.  Called  to  the 
Bar  in  1864,  he  was  successful  almost  from  the  outset.  In 
1874  he  was  returned  as  a member  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  chosen  to  second  the  Address  in  the  first 
session  of  the  new  Parliament.  In  1877  he  entered  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Inland  R<«venue.  When*  he  sought 
re-election,  for.  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  met  defeat.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  was  returned  for  Quebec  East,  a con- 
stituency which  he  represented  un-til  his  death.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  the  Government  was  defeated,  and  Laurier 
became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Quebec.  When 
Mr.  Blake  resigned  the  leadership  of  the""  Liberal  party 
throughout  the  Dominion,  he  was  succeeded  by  Laurier. 
That  a Catholic  and  a Frenchman  should  be  thus  chosen 
was  thought  at  the  time  to  represen:  a violent  break  with 
all  the  traditions  of  the  party.  Events  soon  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  During  the  next  five  or  six  years 
Laurier,  though  in  opposition,  was  leading  a winning  cause. 
In  1896  Laurier  became  Prime  Minister.  His  first  difficulty 
was  over  the  school  question  .in  Manitoba,  and  in  that  he 
was  greatly  helped  by  .he  wise  and  conciliatory  conduct  of 
the  Papal  Delegate,  Mgr.  Merry  del  Val.  When  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  received  provincial  constitutions  Laurier 
faced  a storm  of  opposition  to  secure  the  educational  rights 
of  the  Catholic  minority.  It  was  he,  too,  who  made  a 
British  preference  one  of  the  features  of  the  Canadian  tariff. 
In  1897  he  came  to  England. for  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  and 
was  greatly  touched  by  the  warmth  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  him.  During  the  South  African  War  he  became 
unpopular  with  a section  of  his  own  followers  in  Quebec 
on  account  of  the  support  he  gave  to  the  South  African 
War.  But  when  defeat  came  at  the  subsequent  General 
Election,  Quebec  was  still  faithful  to  him.  A deciding  issue 
was  Laurier ’s  wish  to  establish  commercial  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States,  perhaps  as  a prelude  to  c mplete  free 
trade.  From  1911  till  his  death  Laurier  continued  to  lead 
the  Liberal  party  with  dauntless  courage.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  gave  splendid  support,  and  was  foremost 
among  those  who  urged  the  sending  of  a Canadian  Army 
to  the  Front.  The  value  of  that  support  in  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  people  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But  when  it 
came  to  a question  of  conscription,  old  tradition  proved  too 
strong.  This  broke  the  Liberal  party,  and  gave  the  election 
of  1917  to  his  opponents.  (But  all  Canada  was  proud  of  him 
to  the  last.  He  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  public  life  of 
Canada;  he  brought  its  two  races  closer  together,  and  the 
nation  is  united  to-day  in  the  sense  of  its  common  loss. 


During  the  week-end  most  of  the  unofficial  strikes  came 
to  an  end,  and  work  was  more  or  less  generally  resumed. 
But  there  has  been  no  lessening  of  the  tension  caused  by 
the  threatening  attitude  of  the  miners,  the  railway  mpn  and 
the  transport  workers.  The  miners  have  been  told  that  the 
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Government  has  rejected  their  demands,  and  their  own 
officials  have  advised  them  to  vote  in  favour  of  a general 
strike.  If,  as  is  generally  anticipated,  the  vote  is  in  favour 
of  “ down  tools,”  the  strike  will  begin  on  the  15th  of  March. 
In  fact,  the  Government,  so  far  from  refusing  the  demands, 
offered  an  immediate  advance  of  six  shillings  in  each  man’s 
wage,  and  an  immediate  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  a six- 
hours  day  is  possible  without  ruin  to  the  great  industries 
of  the  country.  They  also  undertook  to  institute  an  imme- 
diate investigation  into  the  question  of  the  nationalization 
of  the  mines.  The  miners  refuse  to  wait,  and  the  ballot  is  to 
decide  whether  a general  strike  is  to  be  resorted  to  to  enforce 
their  demands.  In  these  circumstances  the  Times  announced 
on  Monday  that  the  Government  intend  to  set  up  imme- 
diately a strong  representative  committee,  on  which  the 
miners  will  be  asked  to  nominate  their  own  representatives. 
The  terms  of  reference  will  be  sufficiently  wide  to  include 
the  consideration  of (a)  Wages  and  hours  of  the  various 
grades  of  colliery  workers ; ( b ) any  inequalities  which  exist 
between  different  grades  of  employees  as  regards  wages  and 
hours;  (c)  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution  of  coal, 
and  the  general  organization  of  the  industry ; (d)  selling 
prices  and  profits ; (e)  any  scheme  that  may  be  submitted 
to  or  formulated  by  the  Committee  for  the  future  organiza- 
tion of  the  industry,  whether  on  the  present  basis  or  on  the 
basis  of  joint  control,  nationalization  or  any  other  basis; 
(/)  the  effect  of  any  of  the  proposals  under  the  above  heads 
upon  the  development  of  the  coal  industry  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  country;  ( g ) mining  royalties  and  way-leaves. 
The  Committee  will  be  instructed  to  proceed  first  with  the 
questions  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Government  as  soon  as  possible  interim  reports  on  these 
subjects.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  publica- 
tion of  these  interim  reports  before  March  15,  the  date  of 
the  threatened  strike.  It  is  hoped  that  the  miners  will  take 
part  in  the  inquiry.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  should 
they  decide  to  hold  aloof  the  Government  have  every  inten- 
tion of  going  on  with  it.  

A large  majority  of  31 1 votes  against  59  rejected  the 
Labour  amendment  to  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons expressing  regret  that  the  Government  had  omitted 
to  mention  any  definite  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest.  The  motion  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brace,  who  urged  the  wisdom  of  concession  to  the 
reasonable  demands  of  workmen  before  instead  of  after  a 
stoppage  of  work.  It  was  no  use  to  talk  about  the  reform 
of  agriculture  without  nationalization  of  the  land,  and  rail- 
ways and  mines  must  also  be  nationalized  if  unrest  was  to 
be  ended.  Whilst  seconding,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  managed 
adroitly  to  give  some  necessary  warnings  to  those  behind 
him  : that  the  trade-union  movement  was  not  more  im- 
portant than  the  State ; that  they  had  no  right  to  substitute 
■industrial  action  for  political  disappointment;  that  if  there 
was  a spirit  of  toleration  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of 
employers  there  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  workers  a 
recognition  of  their  own  responsibilities.  Mr.  Sexton, 
speaking  as  a born  rebel,  thanked  God  for  the  British 
Navy,  and  insisted  that,  after  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  they  must  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world. 
A permanent  machinery  was  necessary  for  permanent  suc- 
cess, for  if  they  drifted  into  anarchy  or  dictatorship,  the 
mob  was  a bigger  tyrant  and  a greater  despot  than  the 
capitalist  system.  In  reply,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  made  a con- 
ciliatory and  effective  speech.  The  Government  had  not 
yet  had  much  time,  but  it  had  already  done  what  it  could. 
One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  unrest  was  that  Labour 
wanted  a larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  partial  strikes  that  such  threats  would  compel  the 
Government  to  concede  as  it  had  conceded  whilst  we  were 
fighting  for  our  lives.  As  to  profiteering,  the  Government 
had  certainly  shown  no  tenderness  to  it  where  it  could  be 
proved.  It  had  been  persistently  asked  that  if  we  could 
spend  seven  or  eight  millions  a day  on  war  why  could  we 
not  spend  a few  hundred  thousands  on  improving  industrial 
and  social  conditions.  But  that  war  expenditure  was 
largely  borrowed  money,  which  had  created  an  appearance 
of  prosperity  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for.  The  Govern- 
ment had  offered  a full  inquiry  into  the  strikes ; that  would 
take  time,  but  it  must  be  discovered  what  would  in  the 
long  run  be  best  for  the  State — a principle  which  had.  been 
recognized  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  miners’ 
demands,  the  effect  on  every  other  industry  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Government  must  defend  the  community.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  a serious  danger  of  unemployment, 
though  there  was  the  danger  of  lack  of  financial  credit  and 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  employers  if  the  situation  were 
kept  uncertain  by  threats  and  strikes. 


Mr.  Cautley’s  amendment  calling  attention  to  the  needs 
of  agriculture  and  agriculturists  was  not  pressed  to  a 


I division  in  view  of  the  sympathetic  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.  On  behalf  of  the  mot'on  it  was  pointed 
out  in  what  a difficult  position  the  farmers  stood.  They 
had  a subs’dy  for  their  wheat  and  a guaranteed  price  of 
55  shillings  a quarter,  but  the  wage  stood  at  35  shillings. 
Since  the  armistice  the  price  of  wheat  and  cereals  was 
steadily  falling,  so  that  the  farmers  were  faced  with 
disaster,  as  with  rising  expenditure  it  would  be  impossible 
to  grow  wheat  for  55  shillings  a quarter.  Mr.  Royce 
thought  that  railway  nationalization  would  help  to  relieve 
the  difficulty,  but  Mr.  Pretyman  pointed  out  that  Govern- 
ment control  had  not  led  to  lower  fares  or  freights.  Sir  A. 
Boscawen,  in  reply,  said  that  the  Government  were  aware 
of  the  position,  and  anxious  to  maintain,  and  even  improve, 
the  position  of  agriculture.  They  could  not  again  allow 
themselves  to  become  dependent  on  foreign  foodstuffs.  But 
they  could  not  3ret  say  what  they  would  do  to  amend  the 
Corn  Production  Act,  as  prices  were  so  uncertain.  As  to 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  English  wheat,  that  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  provision  against  a long 
continuance  of  the  war  large  stocks  of  American  wheat  had 

had  to  be  bought.  

The  Government  Bill  for  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  Ministers  seeking  re-election  after  their  appointment 
was  given  a second  reading  on  Monday.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
said  that  instead  of  strengthening  the  House,  the  present 
practice  stood  in  the  way  of  public  business  and  had  had 
to  be  suspended  during  the  war.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  there  was  no  very  whole-hearted  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  but  it  was  made  plain  that  a time-limit 
for  the  exemption  must  be  inserted.  Sir  D.  Maclean  sug- 
gested that  the  period  of  exemption  should  end  nine  months 
after  a General  Election  or  a by-election.  Mr.  Adamson 
opposed  the  Bill,  as  Labour  thought  the  re-election  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  would  be  a good  opportunity  for  testing 
Labour’s  views  on  industrial  questions,  and  Mr.  Bottomley 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, much  in  his  complaint  that  the  first  measure  intro- 
duced was  for  the-  Government’s  own  benefit,  seeing  that 
the  Bill  would  be  useless  for  the  present  Parliament  if  not 
passed  immediately.  But  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
272  votes  against  42,  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  having  announced 
that  the  Government  would  favourab’y  oonside-  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a suitable  time-limit  as  had  been  suggested. 


It  had  been  arranged  that  General  Herzog  and  a deputa- 
tion of  South  African  Nationalists  should  sail  on  Saturday 
from  Cape  Town  for  Europe,  in  order  to  present  their  case 
in  favour  of  undoing  the  Union  before  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. The  Union  Government  had  put  no,  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  departure  of  the  delegates,  but  the  crew  of  the 
“ Durham  Castle,”  by  which  the  deputation  was  to  travel, 
refused  to  take  them,  and  they  were  accordingly  left  behind. 
Reuter’s  correspondent  explains  that  the  men  had  pledged 
themselves  not  to  sail  with  anyone  who  favoured  or  sym- 
pathized with  the  enemy,  and  say  they  will  adhere  to  that 
pledge  whether  in  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  facts  regarding  the  position 
of  the  delegation,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr. 
Macintosh  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  are  that  the  “ Durham 
Castle,”  on  which  the  delegation  had  booked  passages,  had 
just  arrived  from  the  coast  ports.  Immediately  the  crew 
heard  that  General  Hertzog  and  his  co-delegates  were 
booked  to  sail  with  them  an  outcry  arose,  the  men  contend- 
ing that  the  Nationalists  had  favoured  the  enemy.  Feeling 
became  so  strong  that  two  well-known  South  African 
Labour  leaders  interviewed  the  men  at  the  docks,  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  them  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  South  Africa  and  the  Empire  that  the  delegation  should 
be  allowed  to  sail.  The  seamen  held  sectional  meetings  all 
the  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon.  They  expressed  the 
strongest  resentment  at  a prominent  Nationalist  having 
referred  in  Parliament  to  the  influenza  epidemic  as  the 
“ khaki  pest.”  They  expressed  a strong  desire  for  a public 
apology  for  what  they  regarded  as  an  insult  to  British 
soldiers. 


A determined  though  somewhat  clumsy  attempt  on  the 
life  of  M.  Clemenceau,  the  French  Premier,  was  made  on 
Wednesday  morning  by  an  anarchist  called  Cottin.  Seven 
shots  were  fired  at  the  Premier  as  he  was  leaving  his  house 
in  his  motor-car,  one  of  which  struck  him  in  the' right 
shoulder  near  the  spine.  He  was  quite  cool,  and  was  able 
to  walk  back  to  his  house,  and  the  latest  news  was  that  he 
was  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  though  his  temperature 
had  risen  slightly,  under  the  care  of  Soeur  Thecnesse,  who 
nursed  him  in  a recent  illness.  Cottin  was  arrested,  being 
saved  from  lynching  by  the  crowd  by  the  intervention  of 
the  police.  Indignation  runs  high  in  France,  and  messages 
of  sympathy  are  pouring  in  to  M.  Clemenceau  from  all 
sides.  1 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


THE  RELIGIOUS  STRUGGLE 
IN  THE  NEW  PRUSSIA 

ON  November  27,  1918,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  Adolf  Hoff- 
man, suspending-  ecclesiastical  inspection,  Catholic  or 
Lutheran,  in  State  schools.  In  the  apprehension 
aroused  in  relig-ious  circles,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
decree  foreshadowed  further  and  more  drastic 
measures  ; and  these  fears  proved  to  be  well  founded. 
A week  later,  and  the  papers  contained  an  amplification 


elusion.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  ensuring  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  Catholic  Church  under  the 
altered  conditions  is  all  his  care.  Thus  he  wrote  in 
December: — “In  the  event  of  the  separation,  which 
in  the  long  run  is  almost  inevitable,  our  aim  would 
be  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  three  conditions: — 
Respect  for  the  Church,  and  practical  recognition  of  her 
institutions ; a just  and  equitable  settlement  of  her 
pecuniary  claims ; and  educational  legislation  resemb- 
ling that  which  obtains  in  Holland,  whereby  the 
denominational  schools  are  subsidized  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  so-called  State  schools.”  And  again 
a little  later  : — “ Spiritual  as  is  the  mission  of  the 
Church,  the  field  of  her  activity  is  here  on  earth,  and 
she  is  as  little  able  to  dispense  with  the  necessary  means 
of  subsistence  as  any  other  society.  If  it  is  to  come 
to  separation,  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  funds 
must  be  settled  in  a satisfactory  manner.”  The 


of  the  edict,  including  clauses  prohibiting  inter  alia 
all  forms  of  denominational  religious  instruction  in  ( Bishops,  headed  by  Cardinal  von  Hartmann  (Arch 
schools,  the  offering  of  prayers  before  and  after  study,  . bishop  of  Cologne),  decided,  however,  to  be  no  parties 
and  compulsory  attendance  of  scholars  at  church.  political  opportunism  of  Herr  Erzberger.  In 

It  was  then  obvious  that  the  aim  of  Hoffman,  long  a j0;nt  pastoral  they  declare  themselves  in  no  faltering 
notorious  for  his  antipathy  towards  religion,  was  to  j-errns  • — “ Before  all  the  world  we  raise  our  voices  ” 
effect  a complete  separation  between  Church  and  j — (voices  that  we  are  thankful  once  more  to  be  able 
State.  This  complex  and  intricate  question,  involving  ^ echo  in  England) — and  in  the  name  of  you  all 
a basic  alteration  in  the  relations  between  the  spiritual  , protest  against  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  temporal  powers  within  the  confines  of  the  King-  . We  Catholics  of  Prussia  will  never  consent  to  this, 
dom  of  Prussia,  has  been  the  subject  of  comment,  calm  ; Separation  of  State  and  Church  ! The  vital  bond  which 
and  heated,  in  the  German  Press.  Generally  speaking,  . for  many  Centuries  has  existed  between  our  people  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Socialist  parties  approve  the  ; Church,  and  still  does  exist,  is  to  be  rudely  severed, 
proposed  measure  of  separation,  which  was,  indeed,  I Qur  country  is  to  cease  to  be  Christian  as  a State, 
one  of  the  main  planks  of  their  Erfurt  programme  of  . q^e  name  0f  God  is  to  disappear  from  public  life,  and, 
1891.  On  the  other  hand,  that  divorce  met  at  once  i what  is  worst  of  all,  religion  vanishes  from  the  schools. 


with  the  disapproval  of  the  great  Centre  Catholic 
party  and  of  the  old  Conservative  (now  German 


Does  not  such  a sin  verily  cry  to  Heaven?  It  is  a 
wrong  and  a crime  against  the  Lord.  A State  without 


Naional)  party,  which  before  the  cataclysm  represented  , q0d,  without  religion  ! You  know  how  little  security 


the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  State  Church.  Certain 
Radical  papers,  such  as  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  join 
forces  with  the  Catholics.  They  condemn  any  pre- 
cipitate change,  from  considerations  of  expediency. 
They,  too,  fear  that  the  secularization  of  education, 
if  ultimately  carried  through,  will  give  a strong 
impetus  to  the  rapidly  increasing  Separatist  movements 
all  over  the  Empire.  The  dreaded  atheism  of  Berlin 
impels  those  provinces  where  strong  religious  feeling 


is  afforded  by  external  regulations  unless  the  voice  of 
conscience  makes  itself  heard.  Matrimony  will  be 
profaned  and  family  ties  will  be  relaxed.  Imagine 
what  terrible  havoc  in  the  entire  spiritual  fabric  of  the 
nation  this  signifies  ! ” The  Bishops  then  look  ahead  : 
“ Terrible  things,”  they  say,  “ are  impending.  Do 
not  ignore  the  overwhelming  seriousness  of  these  times. 
It  is  the  enemies  of  religion  who  think  that  now  their 
i hour  has  struck.  They  will  stake  everything  to  attain 


predomiates — Westphalia  and  the  Rhineland,  Bavaria  ; their  goal.  You  must  defend  yourselves  against  this, 
and  the  Polish  border  regions  to  seek  safety  ; ap  together  like  one  man,  inflexible  and  invincible, 
in  central  government.  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  the  ; Avail  yourselves  of  all  your  political  rights,  Catholic 
organ  of  the  Prussian  militarist  clique,  also  falls  into  j men  ancj  women,  youths  and  maidens  ! Catholic 


line,  and  denounces  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  as 
a mistake  calling  for  instant  rectification.  It  is  evident 
enough  that,  in  the  event  of  separation,  the  position 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  will  be  very  precarious,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  mainly  dependent  upon  the  support 
of  the  various  Kings,  now  “ the  broken  brood  ” of 
the  poet’s  strangely  fulfilled  prophecy.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  a widespread  movement  in  favour  of 
sinking  “ denominational  ” differences,  and  uniting 
with  the  Catholics  in  one  great  effort  against  the  forces 
of  disruption. 

By  far  the  most  vigorous  resistance,  however,  has 
been  offered  by  those  ancient  and  tried  friends  of 
religious  freedom,  the  great  Centre  party,  or  Christian 
People’s  party,  as  it  is  now  named.  Its  chief  organ, 
Germania,  is  intimately  associated  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Herr  Erzberger,  and  during  these  last 
weeks  it  has  contained  almost  daily  articles  in  which 


societies  and  organizations,  we  appeal  to  you.  Raise 
protest  after  protest  against  the  wrong  it  is  proposed 
to  do  you.  And  do  not  yield  in  your  resistance,  until 
they  abandon  the  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  your  sacred 
treasures  ! ” And  shortly  after  the  issue  of  this 
uncompromising  appeal,  Cardinal  von  Hartmann  was 
assured  of  the  close  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
Vatican. 

Then  the  Minister  of  Education,  evidently  deeming 
it  prudent  to  allay  the  fears  he  had  aroused,  announced, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  that  a Commission 
had  been  formed  to  investigate  the  entire  question, 
and  gave  his  assurance  that  no  precipitate  action 
would  be  taken.  All  memoranda  and  reports  bearing 
on  the  subject  would  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission 
would  include  representatives  of  every  denomination. 
His  assurances  did  not  end  there.  It  was  not,  and 


he,  the  busiest  man  in  the  Central  Empires,  has  never  had  been,  he  said,  the  intention  of  the  Govern 
expounded  his  views.  One  of  these  views  is  that, 
under  present  conditions,  the  separation  between 


The 


ment  to  interfere  in  questions  of  dogma  or  ritual, 
decree  prohibiting  religious  instruction  was 
Church  and  State  is  sooner  or  later  a foregone  con- ' rescinded,  and  it  was  further  stated  that  the  final 
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decision  in  the  matter  of  separation  would  rest  with 
the  National  Assembly.  The  whole  question  is,  there- 
fore, still  in  abeyance.  Herr  Erzberger  meanwhile 
has  continued  his  own  campaign  in  Germania.  His 
words  take  world-outlooks;  they  imply  a certain 
penitence  for  the  past ; they  are  awake  to  the  necessity 
of  a league  of  consciences  as  the  successful  preliminary 
to  a League  of  Nations.  “ They  say  Peace  and  there 
is  no  peace,”  is  his  burden.  “ Men  ever  seek,”  he 
says,  “ the  realization  of  their  ideals  where  it  is  not  to 
be  found — in  Socialism,  in  Freemasonry.  Peace  and 
freedom,  not  false,  hypocritical,  and  deceptive  words, 
can  be  bestowed  upon  the  world  only  by  God.  The 
Church,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  guarding  these 
precious  treasures,  and  distributing  them  among  man- 
kind, has  never  been  unfaithful  to  her  mission.  It 
is  not  the  Church’s  fault  that  the  world-conflagration 
Was  kindled.  It  is  not  her  fault  that  the  war  lasted 
so  long.  The  Pope  spoke  out  often  enough  for  peace 
and  freedom.  People  wanted  to  make  the  world  happy 
without  the  Church,  to  conjure  up  a better  freedom, 
a new  peace.  The  so-called  humanitarian  movement 
was  choked  in  a stream  of  blood.  It  is  a mystery 
how,  after  such  a failure,  anyone  can  still  propose  to 
base  a League  of  Nations  on  the  same  humanitarian 
foundation.  If  the  co-operation  of  the  Church  and 
Papacy  are  excluded,  Christ  also  will  refrain  from 
participation,  and  nothing  will  come  of  it  but  a 
meaningless  phrase,  a vast  new  lie.  How  much  has 
been  written  during  the  war  which,  for  the  honour 
of  mankind,  had  better  have  remained  unpublished  ! 
Opportunism,  and  the  catchwords  arising  from  it,  still 
appear  to  hold  the  field.  Or  may  we  dare  to  hope  that 
the  human  race  has  been  brought  to  reason  by  its 
awful  visitations,  and  will  once  again  seek  the  ideals 
for  which  it  thirsts  at  their  source?  ” We  are  left  to 
wonder. 


RURAL  EVANGELIZATION: 
THE  NEED  OF 
“REGIONAL  PRIESTS” 

By  Dom  Anselm  Parker,  O.S.B. 

There  is  happily  a recrudescence  of  great  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  considerate  and  the 
charitable,  in  the  poor  country  parishes  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  problem  of  the  existing  rural  missions 
deserves  the  fullest  attention..  The  annual  diocesan 
collections  call  for  the  largest  sympathy  of  the  laity. 
Yet  these  collections  leave  something  to  be  desired  : 
for  instance,  some  dioceses — those  most  in  need  of  j 
this  fund — are  the  poorest.  The  Guild  of  Our  Lady  ! 
of  Ransom  has  lately,  we  understand,  started  a Poor 
Country  Parish  Fund.  As  the  Cardinal  says  in  a 
message  of  encouragement,  ‘‘It  is  vitally  needed.” 
The  conversion  of  England  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
national  undertaking,  and  to  be  supported  by  a national 
effort.  The  Guild  prays  and  works,  and  is  collecting 
a national  fund  to  put  at  the  Bishops’  absolute  disposal. 
Cardinal  Bourne  has  said  : — “ No  real  progress  will 
be  made  in  bringing  England  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  faith  until  in  every  town  and  large  village  we 
have  both  church  and  priest.  ” This  is  a consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ! Immense  sums  are  required 
for  suitable  church  accommodation  and  lodging  for  the 
priest,  for  the  maintenance  of  both,  and  for  training  a 
larger  number  of  Church  students. 

Whilst  the  optimism  born  of  confidence  in  the 
almighty  and  good  God  is  excellent,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  discouraged,  often  the  most  workable  course  is 
of  the  nature  of  a compromise  necessitated  by  the  I 
conditions  and  circumstances  that  actually  exist,  j 
Financial  support,  even  the  most  generous,  will  remove 


only  part  of  the  difficulties,*  and  it  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  supplement  of  something  else.  We  feel 
that,  taking  England  as  it  is,  more  organization  of 
the  country  mission-field  is  required,  and,  we  think, 
some  change  of  view.  Far  be  it  from  our  spirit  to 
advise  the  Bishops ; yet  we  may  remember  that  they 
do  expect  from  their  loyal  subjects,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  generosity  and  energy  and  some  initiative,  to 
assist  them  in  projects  they  have  at  heart.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  of  humility,  and  yet  with  some  hope  that 
further  attentiqn  may  be  given  by  many  others  to 
arouse  a keen  sympathy  with  a very  actual  problem, 
that  a beginning  of  suggestions  are  here  set  down. 
Good  work  already  done,  but  on  too  small  a scale,  may 
be  supplemented.  Existing  missions  may  be  relieved 
of  many  difficulties  and  many  more  centres  of  Catholic 
life  be  created.  Look  at  the  Catholic  Directory  map 
and  see  the  wide  tracts — in  East  and  South  and  .Mid- 
lands, not  to  mention  barren  Wales — where  even  the 
poor  country  missions  lie  few  and  far  between.  And 
further,  ask  any  military  chaplain  serving  in  English 
rural  districts  how  many  isolated  Catholics  have  come 
to  his  camp  for  Mass,  Catholics  unprovided  for  in 
normal  times. 

I. — The  need — primarily  for  providing  for  scattered 
Catholics  in  country  places,  secondarily  for  bringing 
the  light  of  the  truth  into  benighted  areas! — was 
always  pressing-  : now  it  is  urgent.  The  cry,  “ Back 
to  the  land,”  will  add  to  the  number  of  forsaken 
Catholics.  Many  soldiers  have  been  received,  though 
ill-instructed  : these  will  surely  lapse  in  isolation — the 
leakage  among  even  ‘‘born  Catholics”  being  con- 
siderable owing  to  present  rural  conditions.  Many 
soldiers  will  desire  their  families  to  “ turn  Roman 
Catholic,”  as  they  themselves.  Many,  brought  into 
contact  with  Continental  Catholicism,  or  stirred  to 
religion  by  terrible  realities,  or  influenced  by  admiration 
of  the  military  padre,  will  now  have  the  spirit  of  which 
the  desire  tc  possess  a rosary  is  symbolic.  Yet  Bishops 
must  be  prudent  men,  and  cannot  sanction  the 
formation  of  new  permanent  parishes  which,  promising 
it  may  be  to-day,  to-morrow  will  create  and  multiply 
elsewhere  existing  difficulties.  The  Catholic  Mis- 
sionary' Society  has  given  fifteen  motor  missions.  And 
at  all  these  places,  with  two  exceptions,  there  is  now 
a church  and  a priest,  and  in  six  cases  a resident 
priest.  In  fact,  the  Society  makes  it  a condition  of 
its  giving  a motor  mission  at  any  place  that  the  work 
of  the  missioners  be  immediately  followed  up  by  either 
a resident  priest  or  a visiting  priest  from  a neighbour- 
ing mission.  But  this  requires  many  men  and  much 
substance  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishops. 

We  urge  the  need  of  a “ regional  clergy  ” : that  the 
present  static  idea  of  a fixed  church  with  a resident 
priest  and  a very  circumscribed  parish  area  be  supple- 
mented, perhaps  even  sometimes  replaced,  by  a more 
dynamic  conception.  What  do  we  mean  by  “ regional 
clergy  ”?  The  idea  may  work  out  best  under  Various 
forms  : — (1)  A parish  priest  might  take  as  a paying 
| guest  a “ regional  priest  ” who,  free  from  any 
obligations  in  the  parish,  would  go  forth  to  a number 
of  isolated  areas,  visiting  each  in  rotation,  completing 
his  circuit  every  month  or  every  three  months.  He 
w-ould  be  in  personal  touch  periodically  with  each 
Catholic,  the  essential  feature  being  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  his  visits.  (2)  Three  or  four  such  priests  might 
have  one  parish  centre,  and  similarly  go  forth  to  several 
chapels-of-ease.  (3)  Such  an  one  as  Dr.  Vaughan  (of 
motor  chapel  fame)  might  organize  with  the  Bishops 
a national  society  of  “ regional  priests.”  Some  organic 
unity  of  plan  and  purpose,  or  at  least  some  inter- 
diocesan collaboration,  would  seem  to  be  most 
desirable ; or  else  the  good  work  already  being  done 
will  continue  only  on  its  present  limited  scale. 

Some  such  missionary  idea  is  new  only  in  this  country 
— a country  that  needs  it  as  much  as  many  far-distant 
lands  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  sparsely  populated 

* See  Catholic  Gazette  for  January,  where  present  difficulties 
! are  ably  stated. 

t Another  view,  supported  by  many  cogent  reasons,  might 
invert  this  order : that  the  primary  need  of  English  “ Church 
Extension  ” is  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics. 
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areas  and  the  paucity  of  Catholic  inhabitants,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  stability  of  town  conditions  calls 
for  the  normal  system  of  parish  priests.  A Canadian 
priest  friend  of  mine  has  himself  for  .years  looked  after 
sixteen  such  chapels,  distant  even  sixty  miles  from 
the  central  church,  under  difficulties  unknown  in  this 
land  of  high  roads,  travelling  often  by  canoe  or  sleigh. 
Large  tracts  of  the  United  States  are  served  only  by 
“ station  ” centres  : similarly  parts  of  Ireland.  In 
war  conditions  in  France,  many  a priest  has  passed 
daily  from  centre,  to  centre,  scarcely  saying  Mass  twice 
in  the  same  district  in  a long-drawn  period.  Here, 
recently,  the  Belgian  Fathers  have  familiarized  us  with 
the  “ region  ” system.  It  has  worked  well. 

II. — The  opportunity  also  will  be  seen  to  be  urgent, 
for  we  suggest  that  the  nucleus  of  such  a body  of 
itinerant  priests  should  be  the  military  chaplains. 
Scores  will  be  released  within  the  next  few  months. 
Several  of  these  will  be  found  to  be  both  by  tempera- 
ment and  recent  experience  very  suited  to  this  work, 
and  willing  if  (which  is  important)  they  are  formally 
approached  : here  a Secular  whom  the  Pastor  of  the 
diocese  can  spare  to  search  for  the  lonely  sheep  of  the 
countryside  ; there  a Regular  whose  vocation  for  a time 
might  be  to  answer  the  call  of  the  country  in  its 
enduring  home  needs  as  he  has  already  worked  to 
meet  its  abnormal  demands  on  the  battlefield.  Soon, 
very  soon,  if  the  great  need  here  stated  is  not  recog- 
nized, if  some  organized  effort  is  not  made,  these  men, 
many  eminently  suitable,  will  be  back  in  their 
monasteries  or  settling  down  to  the  traditional  life  of 
the  town  parish.  Ecclesiastical  superiors  can  now 
spare  some  who  soon  will  be  naturally  considered  to 
be,  even  if  they  are  not,  indispensable  elsewhere.  The 
old  regime  (good  as  beyond  doubt  it  is)  will  continue 
unsupplemented  : the  cry  of  the  wanderer  will  still  be 
unheard.  Let  the  needs  of  the  populous  town  by  all 
means  come  first,  though  fresh  methods  of  work  there 
are  much  more  difficult  to  face.  The  system  suggested, 
or  some  such  system,  need  not  militate  against  any 
other  good  work. 

As  for  ways  and  means,  much  might  be  suggested. 
Why  not  organize  a national  “ Extension  Fund,”  as 
in 'the  U.S.A.  and  Canada?  Something  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Catholic  Missionary 
Society.  Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Father 
Herbert  Vaughan,  speaking  on  “ Church  Extension  ” 
at  a general  meeting,  held  at  the  Mission  House, 
Brondesbury  Park,  of  the  members  and  associates 
of  the  Catholic  Missionary  Society,  said  : — The  term 
explains  itself.  The  scheme  is  to  have  a central  fund 
for  giving  financial  help  to  the  founding  of  new 
missions  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  self-supporting. 
It  should  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  outline  the  scheme 
in  detail,  but  perhaps  this  is  hardly  a suitable  occasion. 
In  a modest  way  we  have  already  been  working  such 
a scheme,  and  have,  in  fact,  given  the  sum  of  .£2,439 
towards  the  founding  of  seedling  missions.”  Might 
not  the  Catenians  (our  Knights  of  Columbus?)  enlarge 
their  scope  for  promoting  the  interests  of  Catholics, 
and  join  the  efforts  of  the  Guild  of  Ransom  made  on 
behalf  of  those  not  yet  bearing  the  Catholic  name? 
Might  not  many  an  isolated  well-to-do  family  living 
in  the  country,  with  or  without  its  own  chapel,  jointly 
or  alone  support  a “ regional  priest  ” — if  someone 
with  credentials  approached  them  ? Are  there  not  many 
huts,  with  all  Mass  equipment,  soon  to  be  dismantled, 
purchasable  for  little  or  even  to  be  had  for  the  asking? 
But  something  both  organized  and  national  there  must 
be. 

HI. — To  be  very  practical.  Will  not  those  most  con- 
cerned, clergy  and  laity,  who  think  there  is  anything 
in  this  idea  (or  in  similar  ideas),  whether  yet  convinced 
or  not,  begin,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
to  circulate  their  suggestions  or  get  into  mutual  com- 
munication, with  a view  to  organizing,  or  at  least  to 
gathering  together  a corpus  of  well-considered,  definite, 
and  documented  suggestions,  to  lay  before  the  Bishops 
in  their  meeting  in  Low  Week?  Of  course,  these 
would  be  mere  suggestions,  for  any  final  decisions 
must  rest  completely  with  their  lordships ; yet  a 


sympathetic  consideration  may  be  expected,  judging 
by  their  encouragement  of  the  Motor  Mission  and  the 
Belgian  Fathers.  Time  flies.  Urgent  opportunities 
will  brook  no  delays ; the  urgent  need  may  remain — 
“ in  aeternum  et  ultra  ” ! 


NOTES 


The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  in  Constanti- 
nople was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a brief  interview 
with  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  last 
Sunday.  He  notes  the  interesting  fact  that  the  English 
Archbishop  is  probably  the  first  Cardinal  to  visit 
Constantinople  since  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
His  Eminence  had  already  visited  St.  Sophia  and  been 
to  the  Greek  Patriarchate  at  Phanar.  On  Monday  he 
preached  in  English  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
On  Sunday  he  was  present  at  a dinner  which  the  British 
High  Commissioner  gave  in  his  honour,  and  on 
Wednesday  he  was  to  celebrate  Mass  on  board  the 
“ Superb,”  previous  to  its  sailing  with  Admiral  Cal- 
thorpe  for  Malta.  To-morrow  His  Eminence  leaves 
for  Salonika,  where  he  will  make  a short  stay  before 
travelling  through  the  Balkan  countries  to>  Trieste  and 
Rome. 


The  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Cardinal 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  splendid  work  done  in  Con- 
stantinople by  Mgr.  Dolci,  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
j during  the  last  four  years.  He  continues  : — “ In  pre- 
1 vious  messages  I have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
great  services  rendered  by  Mgr.  Dolci  to  all  nationali- 
ties and  creeds.  Many  thousands  owe  their  lives  to 
him,  including  English  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks. 
No  hour  of  the  day  or  night  was  too  inconvenient  for 
him  to  set  forth  from  the  Delegation  to  plead  for  some 
unfortunate  or  other.  I know  that  it  was  his  inter- 
vention at  midnight  on  August  15,  1915,  which  caused 
the  Sultan  to-  spare  the  lives  of  the  Georgians  and 
Armenians  of  Angora.  News  of  their  reprieve  was 
brought  to  these  unfortunate  innocents  at  absolutely 
the  last  moment,  when  their  graves  had  been  dug  and 
they  were  lined  up  for  death.  Assassins  were  grouped 
round  them  waiting  till  their  Bishop  should  finish 
administering  the  Communion  to  them,  which  is  per- 
mitted as  a last  favour,” 


The  discussions  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  last  week  was  the  occasion  for 
several  ‘‘excursions  and  alarms.”  The  most  lively 
of  the  debates  ranged  round  a proposal  to  amend  the 
baptismal  service  by  removing  the  allusions  to  Noah 
and  the  Ark.  The  reason  for  the  suggested  amendment 
soon  became  apparent.  The  Dean  of  Lincoln  said 
“ the  retention  of  the  allusion  to  the  Ark  put  in  his 
mouth  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  service  an 
historical  statement  concerning  a story  he  simply  did 
not  believe.  (‘  Oh  ! oh  ! ’)  If  they  asked  if  he  believed 
in  the  Eden  story  as  representing  the  origin  of  man- 
kind he  said  he  did  not,  nor  did  he  believe  in  the 
historical  truth  of  the  Flood.”  It  then  occurred  to  the 
Archdeacon  of  Berkshire  to>  ask  what  would  be  the 
probable  effect  of  such  language  if  repeated  before  a 
popular  audience.  Might  it  not  shake  the  people’s 
confidence  in  the  Bible?  The  question  was  left 
unanswered ; but  Convocation  decided  that  the  Dean 
of  Lincoln  must  go  on  making  the  statement  about 
Noah  in  which  he  has  ceased  to  believe. 


Earlier  in  the  day  the  Lower  House  adopted  a sug- 
gestion that  All  Souls’  Day  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Anglican  calendar.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be 
j that  the  Church  of  England  would  do  well  to  put  itself 
! at  the  head  of  a movement  which  it  is  powerless  to 
resist.  Canon  Baldwin  declared  that  ‘‘our  soldiers 
in  France  had  been  struck  tremendously  by  the 
observance  of  All  Souls’  Day  in  that  country.”  He 
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added  that  “ morbid  spiritualism  was  now  making 
great  headway.  So  strong  was  the  instinct  of  human 
nature  that  the  observance  of  prayer  for  the  dead  could 
not  be  stopped,  but  the  Church  should  regulate  it.” 
The  Dean  of  Lincoln  followed  on  the  same  side  : — 
“ The  Church  was  losing  its  less  theologically  educated 
members  to  spiritualism,  because  the  Church  was  not 
courageous  enough  to  drop  a few  old  Protestant  objec- 
tions and  boldly  do  what  all  did  privately.”  In  these 
happy  circumstances  it  remains  only  to  ask  Parliament 
to  amend  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  A proposal  to 
make  it  obligatory  to  recite  the  Athanasian  Creed  on 
at  least  three  Sundays  in  the  year  was  less  fortunate. 
Discussion  became  difficult  after  Canon  Hay  Aitken 
had  stood  and  said  that  “ he  could  not  repeat  the 
Athanasian  Creed  without  telling  a distinct  and 
deliberate  lie.”  After  that,  Convocation  felt  that  it 
had  no  choice  but  to  dismiss  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  the  proposal  for  its  recitation  was  promptly  voted 
down. 


The  draft  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
a far  bolder  document  than  anyone  had  dared  to  hope 
for.  At  a stroke  it  creates  an  organized  and  perpetual 
alliance  between  the  Powers  which  have  saved  Europe 
from  the  German  aggression.  Every  member  of  the 
League  will  receive  a guarantee  of  protection  against 
unprovoked  attack — a guarantee  which  in  the  last 
resort  will  be  backed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  whole 
combination.  Every  member  of  the  League  will  at 
once  be  insured  against  any  attack  against  its  terri- 
torial integrity  or  its  political  independence.  Again,  if 
a member  of  the  League  becomes  involved  in  a dispute 
with  another  Power,  which  cannot  be  denounced  at 
once  as  an  act  of  aggression,  it  can  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  set  up  by  the  League.  If  the  other  Power, 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  or 
refusing  its  jurisdiction,  appeals  to  force,  the  League 
will  protect  its  member.  Clearly  it  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  the  smaller  States — of  all  the  States 
most  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  aggression — to  seek 
admission  tO'  the  League.  The  coercive  measures 
would  be  in  the  first  instance  financial  and  economical, 
but  in  the  last  resort  force  would  be  used.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  also  that  these  punitive  measures  would 
involve  the  severance  of  all  relations  with  the  offending 
State  on  the  part  of  the  nationals  of  other  Powers, 
whether  members  of  the  League  or  not.  Members  of 
the  League  would  be  called  upon'  to.  give  the  right  of 
passage  through  their  territories  to  the  forces  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  forces  of  the  League.  Thus  if  Sweden 
and  Denmark  and  Holland  were  members  of  the 
League,  in  the  event  of  a renewal  of  the  present  war 
the  Allies  representing  the  League  would  have  free 
access  to  Antwerp  and  to  the  Baltic. 


In  its  machinery  the  constitution  of  the  League  has 
been  modelled  largely  upon  the  lines  laid  down  in 
General  Smuts’  pamphlet.  It  is  bi-cameral,  with  a 
Lower  House  of  Delegates,  in  which  the  several  States 
will  have  one  equal  vote,  irrespective  of  their 
importance,  though  some  may  have  more  representa- 
tives than  others.  This  is  to  be  the  talking  chamber, 
in  which  grievances  will  be  aired  and  steam  let  off. 
The  Upper  House,  which  will  be  the  seat  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  have  a permanent  Secretariate  attached  to  it, 
will  be  composed  of  nine  members.  England,  France, 
Italy,  the  United  States  and  Japan  will  each  have  one 
member,  with  representatives  of  four  other  Powers, 
to  be  selected  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  All  nations 
are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  League,  provided 
they  give  guarantees  to  observe  its  obligations.  But, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  five  Entente  Powers  already 
named,  no  nation  can  secure  representation  on  the 
Executive  Council  except  by  election  through  the 
House  of  Delegates.  For  the  present  all  this  is  pro- 
visional. The  draft  constitution  is  the  work  merely 
of  a Commission  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  has  not 


yet  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Plenary  Conference 
itself. 


Though  the  Monarchist  rising  in  Oporto  is  at  an  end 
and  the  town  in  the  hands  of  Government  forces,  it 
would  seem  that  a difficult  time  is  ahead  both  for  the 
Government  and  the  people,  for  the  extreme 
Republicans  of  Senhor  Costa’s  following,  who  brought 
such  misery  to  the  country  during  their  period  of  rule, 
are  evidently  gaining  power.  The  exceptionally  well- 
informed  Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post, 
telegraphing  a few  days  ago,  stated  : — ‘ ‘ The  stress 
and  uncertainty  of  the  situation  have  hitherto  helped 
the  Government  to  keep  the  extremists  in  check,  but 
already  a large  number  of  unnecessary  arrests  have 
been  made,  and  made  by  others  than  the  official  police, 
and  they  include  some  old  and  clearly  innocent  men 
of  Royalist  opinions.”  That  is  for  the  present,  but 
Mr.  Bell  is  apprehensive  of  what  may  follow  : — “ The 
real  suffering  will,  however,  begin  when  the  fighting 
is  over  and  a system  of  unofficial  carbonario  persecution 
begins.” 


,His  reasons  for  fear  are  thus  set  forth: — “These 
recent  events  have  cut  the  country  more  definitely  than 
ever  into  two  halves.  North  of  the  river  Mondego 
Portugal  is  devoutly  religious  and  enthusiastically 
Royalist.  In  the, South  there  is  a large  body  of  opinion 
which  does  not  manifest  itself  in  street  demonstrations, 
but  for  practical  purposes  Lisbon,  at  any  rate,  may 
be  taken  to  have  pronounced  itself  plainly  Republican. 
That  being  the  situation,  the  relations  between  the  two 
halves  are  always  difficult  and  have  now  assumed  the 
more  serious  aspect  of  open  war.  Great  Britain  is,  of 
course,  chary  of  interfering  in  a purely  internal 
question,  yet,  considering  the  lengths  to  which  things 
have  now  gone,  the  best  solution  would  perhaps  be  for 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  Allies  to  suggest 
that  the  North  should  yield  on  receiving  a definite 
pledge  from  the  South  that  the  present  arrests  should 
not  be  maintained  and  that  no  further  arrests  or  vin- 
dictive measures  should  be  attempted.  The  priests  and 
the  Church  and  Church  property  would  have  to  be 
clearly  included  in  this  pledge.  After  all,  the  Allies 
are  not  committed  to  friendship  with  this  or  that 
Portuguese  party,  but  to  friendliness  towards 
Portugal.  ” 


With  remarkable  rapidity  Cambridge  is  returning  to 
the  norm  of  ’Varsity  life.  While  a few  weeks  ago  the 
academic  dress  occasioned  remark  for  its  rarity  when 
seen  in  the  streets,  now  we  have  the  accustomed 
throngs  of  becapped  and  begowned  members  of  the 
University  pursuing  their  educational  way.  The  river 
once  more  is  alive  with  oarsmen,  field  sports  had  got 
well  going  when  King  Frost  intervened,  the  Union 
Society  Debating  Hall  once  more  becomes  forensic,  and 
Catholic  activity  too  seeks  to  get  back  its  pre-war 
vigour.  The  new  Catholic  Directory,  perhaps  for  our 
guidance  and  encouragement,  sets  out  the  doings  of 
years  ago  at  Llandaff  House,  and  then  pathetically 
admits  that  Father  Marshall,  our  new  chaplain,  is  to 
be  found  in  quite  inadequate  quarters  at  50,  Bridge 
Street.  Here  we  crush  with  cramped  limbs  into  a tiny 
chapel  for  our  Sunday  Mass  and  conference,  and 
(though  we  say  it  ourselves)  heroically  we  crush  again 
for  a Sunday  afternoon  Benediction.  The  Fisher 
Society,  which  has  kept  its  flag  at  least  just  flopping 
all  through  the  war,  is  becoming  something  like  its  old 
self  again,  and  already  talks  about  dining.  And  we 
have  various  schemes  in  our  heads  for  future  develop-- 
ment  of  Catholic  interest  in  Cambridge.  Our  present 
numbers  are  some  thirty  undergraduates,  exclusive  of 
fifteen  allies  amongst  the  naval  officers  who'  have  come 
here  for  a period  of  intensive  culture.  Five  of  our 
number  come  from  Stonyhurst,  and  four  each  from 
Downside  and  the  Oratory.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
Father  Marshall  has  already  secured  a good  house  in 
a central  position.  It  is  in  Round  Church  Street, 
adjoining  the  Union.  He  intends  to  open  the  chapel 
there  next  term,  and  to  be  residing  there  by  October. 
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REVIEWS 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GRAND  FLEET. 

The  Grand  Fleet,  1914-1916.  By  Admiral  Viscount 
Jellicoe  of  Scapa.  London  : Cassell. 

' p HIS  is  a new  Book  of  Revelations.  Written  in  a quiet, 

JL  temperate  and  unprovocative  way,  it  tells  John  Bull 
things  which  would  have  turned  his  hair  grey  .if  he  had 
known  them  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  At  the  outset 
Lord  Jellicoe  explains  how  he  came  to  be  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  On  the  morning 
of  the  very  day  on  which  war  was  declared  against 

Germany  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  ordered  to  open  “ a 
secret  envelope  ” which  had  been  handed  to  him  in 

the  train  as  he  was  leaving  London  for  the  North. 

The  envelope  contained  his  appointment  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  directions  telling  him  to  break 
the  news  to  his  old  friend  and  comrade,  Sir  George 

Callaghan,  that  he  had  been  superseded.  Admiral  Jellicoe 
comments  : — “ The  idea  of  taking  over  his  command  at  the 
moment  of  his  life  naturally  caused  me  feelings  of  the 
greatest  pain,  and,  moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  dismiss 
the  fear  that  the  Fleet  might  conclude  that  I had  been  in 
some  measure  responsible  for  the  change.”  He  goes  on  to 
point  out  other  grounds  of  objection  to  this  strange  selec- 
tion of  the  moment  for  swapping  horses.  “ To  assume  so 
heavy  a responsibility  as  the  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
at  such  short  notice  on  the  eve  of  war  was  in  itself  a matter 
not  to  be  taken  lightly ; it  became  necessary  to  gather 
together  the  strings  of  the  great  organization,  to  ascertain 
the  dispositions  already  made  and  those  immediately 
required.”  But  the  new  Commander  soon  had  other  things 
to  occupy  his  thoughts. 

When  the  British  public  heard  that  the  Fleet  had  been 
mobilized  it  blessed  Mr.  Churchill,  and  breathed  a sigh  of 
relief  and  felt  that  all  was  well.  If  the  real  facts  had  been 
known  there  would  have  been  a panic  in  the  land.  Scapa 
Flow,  where  the  main  body  of  the  Fleet  was  assembled,  was 
an  undefended  harbour,  and  open  at  any  moment  to  attack 
either  by  submarines  or  destroyers.  The  question  of  pro- 
viding gun  defences  “ had  been  discussed  on  more  than 
one  occasion  . . . but,  since  finance  governs  defence,  and 
the  Admiralty  from  year  to  year  had  insufficient  money  for 
even  more  urgent  needs,  no  action  had  been  taken.”  At 
Cromarty  and  Rosyth  there  were  some  guns,  but  absolutely 
no  defences  against  a submarine  attack.  Even  the  guns 
were  useless  except  in  daylight,  as  no  searchlights  had 
been  provided.  A happy  public  pictured  the  Fleet  facing 
risks,  when  riding  a storm  at  sea  or  challenging  the 
German  Battle  Fleet,  but  innocently  su  nosed  there  were 
long  periods  of  rest  in  the  security  afforded  by  the  protection 
of  fortified  harbours.  But  there  was  no  such  protection. 
The  fortifications,  and  even  the  conveniences  for  a Fleet, 
were  all  at  Portsmouth  and  Chatham,  and  the  ships  were  at 
Scapa  and  Rosyth.  The  Admiralty  was  quite  prepared  for 
a war  with  France,  but  this  war  was  against  Germany. 
When  the  Fleet  was  abroad  in  the  storm  or  the  fog  it  was 
at  least  comparatively  safe;  the  harassed  Admiral  knew 
that  its  time  of  supreme  danger  began  when  it  was  obliged 
to  be  in  harbour  to  fuel  or  refit.  For  at  the  northern  bases 
there  were  no  facilities  for  coaling  the  F'eet,  or  even  for  the 
storage  of  coal.  The  ships  had  to  take  the  coal  direct  from 
the  colliers  that  brought  it,  and  it  had  to  stay  in  the  colliers 
till  the  ships  required  it.  No  wonder  Lord  Jellicoe  says  : — 

For  my  part,  I was  always  far  more  concerned  for  the  safety 
of  the  Fleet  when  it  was  at  anchor  in  Scapa  Flow  during  the 
exceedingly  brief  periods  which  were  spent  there  for  coaling  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  than  I was  when  the  Fleet  was  at  sea, 
and  this  anxiety  was  reflected  in  the  very  short  time  that  the  Fleet 
was  kept  in  harbour.  It  was  also  the  cause  of  my  taking  the 
Fleet  to  sea  very  hurriedly  on  more  than  one  occasion  owing  to 
the  reported  presence  of  a submarine  in  he  anchorage,  and  con- 
siderable risks  were  accepted  in  getting  the  Fleet  to  sea  in  very 
thick  weather  at  night  on  at  least  one  of  these  occasions. 

Time  after  time  the  whole  Fleet  was  hunted  out  to  sea  for 
safety  because  it  was  rumoured  that  a German  submarine 
had  got  into  the  harbour. 

The  only  possible  action,  in  the  event  of  an  a'arm  being  given 
of  the  presence  of  a submarine,  was  to- take  the  Fleet  to  sea,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  dangers  arising  at  that  time  from  a hurried 
departure  in  thick  weather,  a feeling  of  insecurity  was  created, 
which  was  bad  for  moral,  .and  the  ships  were  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunities for  cleaning  boilers,  refitting  machinery,  &c.,  which 
experience  was  showing  was  essential  if  the  steaming  efficiency  of 
the  Fleet  was  to  be  maintained. 

Certainly  if  in  the  German  Navy  there  had  been  any  real 
initiative  and  enterprise,  if  her  sailors  had  been  animated 


by  the  spirit  which  led  the  British  sailors  to  storm 
Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  they  might  in  those  early  months 
of  the  struggle  have  struck  a fatal  blow,  and  ended  the  war 
before  the  retreat  from  Mons  had  begun.  Why  did  they 
so  neglect  the  opportunity  that  was  open  to  their  hands  ? 
Admiral  Jellicoe  can  only  conjecture : — •“  It  may  have 
seemed  impossible  to  the  German  mind  that  we  should 
place  our  Fleet,  on  which  the  Empire  depended  for  its  very 
existence,  in  a position  where  it  was  open  to  submarine  or 
destroyer  attack.”  However,  whatever  the  explanation,  the 
supineness  of  the  German  Admiralty  gave  the  needed  time, 
and  in  due  course  the  three  northern  bases — Scapa  Flow, 
Rosyth  and  Cromarty — were  all  made  safe  against  night 
attacks,  whether  from  destroyers  or  submarines. 

But  there  were  other  and  painful  surprises.  After  war 
had  been  declared  “ it  became  quickly  apparent  that  the 
German  submarines  possessed  a radius  of  action  and  sea- 
keeping qualities  considerably  greater  than  those  of  our 
own  submarines.”  The  German  boats  were  better  than 
ours  and  far  more  numerous.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
while  the  German  U-boats  were  provided  with  powerful 
wireless  installations,  our  own  boats  could  not  send  wire- 
less messages  from  anywhere  near  the  enemy’s  coasts. 
Again,  the  German  Fleet  had  the  advantage  of  attendant 
Zeppelins.  Lord  Jellicoe  tells  us  that  for  scouting  purposes 
each  of  these  was  equivalent  to  two  light  cruisers. 

In  the  end  the  incomparable  spirit  of  the  British  Navy 
helped  us  to  muddle  through,  and  after  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  the  German  chances  waned  from  week  to  week, 
but  that  there  were  anxious  times  previous  to  that  engage- 
ment is  made  abundantly  clear  by  Admiral  Jelliooe’s  frank 
disclosures.  At  the  end  of  October,  1914,  the  effective 
Dreadnought  Fleet  consisted  of  only  17  effective  battleships 
and  5 battle  cruisers;  the  German  Dreadnought  Fleet  at 
the  same  period  comprised  15  battleships  and  4 battle 
cruisers,  with  the  “ Blucher  ” in  addition.  As  Admiral 
Jellicoe  notes,  “ the  margin  of  superiority  was  “ unplea- 
santly small,”  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  German  Fleet 
possessed  88  destroyers  and  the  Grand  Fleet  only  42. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether  at  that  time 
there  was  any  real  margin  of  superiority  at  all.  Such 
comparisons  were  too  often  made  in  this  country  on  the 
basis  of  gun  power  alone.  But  this,  while  leading  to  con- 
clusions highly  flattering  to  the  British  Navy,  left  out  of 
account  the  great  superiority  of  the  German  vessels  in 
armoured  protection  and  in  torpedo  armament.  The 
German  vessels  were  so  well  protected  they  were  almost 
unsinkable.  In  the  Falkland  Battle  Admiral  Sturdee  took 
the  best  part  of  a working  day  before  he  could  send  the 
two  German  cruisers  to  the  bottom.  In  the  Jutland  fight 
almost  all  the  German  vessels  got  home ; they  were  so 
terribly  hammered  by  the  British  guns  that  they  never  put 
to  sea  again  until  they  came  out  for  the  fi.  al  surrender,  but 
they  kept  afloat.  Nor  was  their  better  protective  armour 
their  only  advantage  over  the  British  ships  in  the  first  part 
of  the  war.  They  were  supplied  with  far  better  shells. 
“ The  Germans  possessed  a delay-action  fuse,  which,  com- 
bined with  a highly  efficient  armour-piercing  projectile, 
ensured  the  burst  of  shell  taking  place  inside  the  armour  of 
British  ships  Instead  of  outside,  or  whilst  passing  through 
the  armour,  which  was  the  case  with  the  British  shells  of 
that  date  fired  against  the  thick  German  armour.”  This 
defect  was  remedied  in  the  British  Navy  after  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  had  been  fought. 

In  other  respects  also  the  Germans  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war  were  surprisingly  better  prepared.  Admiral  Jellicoe 
tells  us  that  their  system  of  searchlights  was  far  better  than 
ours,  and  the  British  Navy  knew  nothing  of  the  star-lights 
which  so  helped  the  Germans  during  the  night  after  the  main 
Jutland  Battle.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Germans 
were  already  past-masters  in  the  art  of  mine-laying,  while 
the  British  had  everything  to  learn.  For  defence  against 
mines,  and,  indeed,  against  every  form  of  undersea  attack, 
the  German  ships  were  far  better  adapted.  Why  was  this? 
Because  the  British  ships  had  to  be  built  not  primarily  for 
either  attack  or  safety,  but  to  fit  existing  and  antiquated 
docks.  The  thing  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  true. 

As  each  successive  type  of  Dreadnought  was  designed,  our  con- 
structive staff  were  faced  with  the  fact  that  if  they  went  beyond 
a certain  beam  the  number  of  docks  available  would  be  insuffi- 
cient; and  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  constiuct  adequate 
docks  was  always  a matter  of  difficulty.  Docks  make  no  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  the  public,  and  cost  a great  deal  of  money. 

The  three  chapters  devoted  to  the  Battle  of  Jutland  will 
repay  a careful  reading,  with  close  attention  to  accompany- 
ing charts.  They  set  out  the  whole  story  of  the  fight  from 
start  to  finish  clearly  and  unargumentatively.  But  they 
throw  no  new  light  upon  the  questions  that  have  been  at 
issue  in  the  Press.  Admiral  Jellicoe  tells  us  why,  at  one 
critical  moment,  he  turned  aside  to  avoid  a torpedo  attack, 
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and  so  opened  the  range,  and  why,  when  the  sun  went  down, 
he  declined  to  risk  his  ships  by  trying  to  fight  in  the  dark. 
We  believe  posterity  will  thank  him  for  his  wise  caution.  He 
knew  that  the  fate  of  the  world  depended  upon  the  safety 
of  the  Fleet  under  his  command,  and  he  knew,  too,  that 
he  had  already  won  all  that  mattered.  The  Jutland  fight 
was  a disappointment  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  a fight  to  the 
finish,  but  not  the  less  it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  “ the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.”  The  German  Fleet, 
under  the  cover  of  its  smoke  screens,  managed  to  escape 
destruction,  but  it  was  so  mauled  bv  the  English  guns  that 
it  would  never  put  to  sea  again.  The  claim  of  the  Allies 
to  the  right  of  free  transit  on  all  the  seas  was  never  again 
challenged  during  the  war. 

The  book  has  a number  of  plans  and  diagrams,  which 
add  greatly  to  its  value;  but  the  publishers  cannot  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  produced — it  is 
inconveniently  heavy,  and  the  binding  is  flimsy. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PEACE. 

Russia  and  the  Struggle  for  Peace.  By  M.  S.  Farbman. 
5s.  net.  London  : Allen  & Unwin. 

MR.  FARBMAN  writes  in  strong  commendation  of  the 
Russian  revolution  without  ignoring  its  bad  points  : 
perhaps  by  this  lime  these  latter  have  become  still  more  pro- 
minent in  his  mind.  Only  a strong  hand  during  the  Tsar’s 
reign  could  have  held  together  so  immense  an  assortment  of 
ill-disciplined  peoples.  At  present  no  such  unifying  power 
exists,  and  probably  certain  regions  will  remain  permanently 
outside  whatever  sovereignty  in  future  is  to  be  known  as 
Russian.  It  was  a hopeless  view  to  take  and  a strong  thing 
to  say  that  the  “ autocracy  was  founded  on  the  division 
between  the  army  and  the  people  and  on  that  alone.”  At 
present  the  problem  before  the  constitution-makers  is  to 
set  up  a rule  sufficiently  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently popular,  to  be  a working  arrangement  of  a kind  that 
is  stable.  The  anxious  question  arises  : Are  the  Russian 
people  disciplined  enough  for  such  a combination  ? It  is  to 
be  feared  that  a satisfactory  settlement  is  still  far  off,  and 
that  the  standard  reached  by  the  Tsardom  will  not  in  the 
near  future  be  much  excelled.  Remedial  measures  will  have 
to  take  effect  gradually.  Besides  the  already  mentioned 
cleft  between  people  and  army,  another  rift  in  the  structure 
is  noticed.  11  The  cleavage  and  sense  of  mutual  distrust 
between  soldiers  and  their  officers  had  been  most  tragic  in 
the  old  autocracy,  and  was  destined  to  destroy  the  greatest 
hopes  of  the  revolution  ” (pp.  100,  101). 

England  is  accused  of  false  admiration  for  “ holy  Russia  ” 
and  the  Tsar,  “ the  little  father.”  We  all  may  remember 
English  books  repudiating  the  past  denunciations  of  the 
superstition  in  Russian  religion  and  .its  want- of  solid  virtue. 
There  was  quite  a new  “ discovery  of  Holy  Russia.  It  was 
declared  that  Russia  was  quite  unlike  other  countries,  which 
were  hopelessly  plunged  in  commercialism  and  materialism. 
It  was  explained  that  her  mystical,  religious  and  unpractical 
inhabitants  and  her  institutions  must  not  be  judged  from 
the  materialistic  Western  point  of  view  ” (p.  5).  The  corrup- 
tion which  had  been  displayed  as  cause  of  failure  in  the  war 
with  Japan  really  showed  itself  again  in  the  war  with 
Germany  to  be  about  as  bad  as  ever.  Even  the  very  mis- 
fortune of  defeat  was  turned  to  the  purposes  of  selfish  greed 
by  the  profiteering  class.  “It  was  a period  of  rapacious 
exploitation  of  plant,  material  and  labour.  It  was  a bac- 
chanalia of  profiteering  •”  (p.  42).  The  distress  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  hoarding  of  money  in  coin  and  by  foolish 
endeavours  to  force  payments  in  specie.  “ In  the  series  of 
phenomena  which  work  the  economic  ruin  of  Russia  there 
is  one  which  is  especially  Russian.  I refer  to  the  hoarding 
of  money.  The  withdrawal  of  coin  from  circulation  neces- 
sitates the  issue  of  further  supplies  of  paper  money  without 
its  gold  covering,  which  leads  to  even  a greater  depreciation 
of  the  currency  ” (p.  62).  Under  these  circumstances  the 
workman,  at  first  lulled  to  rest  by  higher  wages,  soon  found 
that  these  had  not  the  purchase  value  to  make  life  comfort- 
able, especially  in  the  dearth  of  commodities  to  be  bought. 

What  Mr.  Farbman  says  of  Russian  agriculture  is  in- 
teresting. It  was  always  a very  unskilful’y  worked  industry, 
and  when  the  war  withdrew  horses  and  conveyances  and 
labourers,  along  with  much  of  the  corn  and  the  meat,  then 
starvation  in  a very  bitter  form  resulted.  With  to-day’s 
news  before  our  eyes  we  can  hardly  say  after  Mr.  Farbman, 
“The  revolution  was  for  the  Russian  people  the  greatest 
blessing  that  could  ever  happen — through  blood  and  her 
hope  Russia  has  at  length  become  free  ” (p.  9).  The  hope 
may  have  been  high,  but  not  the  fulfilment. 


MYSTICS  ALL. 

Mystics  All.  By  E.  M.  Dinnis.  4s.  net.  London: 
Sands  & Co. 

THOSE  of  us  who  read,  enjoyed  and  admired  “ God’s 
Fairy  Tales  ” felt  a pleasant  thrill  of  anticipation  on 
hearing  that  the  gifted  author  had  produced  a fresh  book. 
In  “ Mystics  All  ” Miss  Dinnis  has  kept  her  earlier  orienta- 
tion, but  with  a delightful  divergence  into  the  realm  not 
of  fairyland  but  of  mysticism.  The  region  she  explores  in 
her  new  book  is  more  real,  more  human,  and  therefore  more 
convincing.  Not,  indeed,  that  “ God’s  Fairy  Tales  ” is 
unconvincing,  but  the  stories  there  are  frankly  “ fairy”  in 
the  sense  of  being  outside  and  above  human  experience. 
As  fairy  tales  they  are  most  convincing.  In  the  new  series 
however,  human  experience  is  simply  heightened  and 
deepened  till  it  reaches  the  region  of  the  spiritual. 

The  title  “ Mystics  All  ” shows  us  that  the  mysticism 
of  the  stories  is  catholic  and  all-embracing.  There  is,  of 
course,  none  of  the  mysticism  of  the  study  or  of  the  cloister 
It  is  the  mysticism  of  vivid,  childlike  faith  which  sees  the 
hand  of  God  dealing  with  and  directing  the  affairs  of  men 
though  not  in  any  overt  way.  It  is  the  mysticism  which 
a Catholic  child  takes  for  granted  and  loses  all  too  regret- 
fully when  it  grows  up  to  be  “ sensible.” 

There  are  some  eleven  stories,  and  as  we  read  them  the 
wish  rises  frequently  to  the  mind,  “ Would  it  were  so,  for  it 
could  be  so  did  we  only  live  the  life  of  true  faith.”  One  can 
hardly  say  too  much  of  the  charm  and  simplicity  of  it  all. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  ideas  are  beautiful,  all  Christian 
ideas,  and  especially  that  of  the  nearness  of  God,  are 
beautiful,  but  there  is  a manner  of  expressing  them  that  is 
altogether  beautifully  human.  What  father  would  not 
rejoice  to  have  a daughter  like  Imelda  in  " The  Little  Girl  ” ? 
Miss  Dinnis  must  surely  have  met  and  known  onfy  charming 
children.  She  holds  a monopoly  of  them  in  her  stories. 
There  is  Imelda  herself,  and  there  is  Robin,  and  there  is 
Therese,  and  there  is  Phoebe.  They  are  not  at  all  “ goody 
goody  ” : they  are  frightfully  human,  and  they  talk  to  God 
in  a positively  alarming  way,  as  familiarly  as  they  can.  And 
yet  the  unconscious  pathos  of  them  brings  a lump  to  your 
throat.  " God ! God  ! Make  Dickon  run  on  four  legs, 
please,”  shouts  out  Robin  when  he  has  arrived  at  a situa- 
tion where  he  thinks  God  is  near  and  will  be  bound  to  hear 
his  prayer  for  the  cure  of  his  dog-companion. 

Pathos  and  humour— essential,  underlying  pathos,  not 
sentimentality;  humour,  rich,  lurking  and  never  too 
obvious  — Miss  Dinnis  has  a genius  for  these.  And  then  her 
tales  are  beautifully  ingenious,  yet  never  intricate.  Her 
solutions  to  delicately  built-up  problems  come  as  a gasping 
wonder,  and  then  the  reader  is  amazed  at  his  own  obtuse- 
ness in  not  having  grasped  them  long  before  they  were 
unfolded.  Ingenuity  combined  with  simplicity  (as,  for 
instance,  in  “ The  Intervener  ”),  wonder  without  surprise 
(as  in  “ The  Brown  Beads  ”)  — for  these,  too,  Miss  Dinnis 
has  a genius.  And  then  her  touch  is  so  delicate,  yet  so  sure. 
A jarring  word  in  “ The  Lady,”  and  the  whole  structure 
would  have  tumbled  to  pieces  ; but  the  structure  stands 
firm  and  graceful. 

Miss  Dinnis  has  a happy  gift,  and  her  book  will  bring  joy. 
No  Catholic  library,  no  school,  convent  or  college  should  be 
without  it.  buch  work  as  hers  must  be  welcomed  and 
encouraged,  for  there  is  dire  need  of  it  for  our  moments  of 
leisure  and  recreation.  We  are  grateful  to  the  author  for 
what  she  has  given  us,  for  her  healthy  piety,  her  reverence, 
her  pathos,  and,  above  all,  for  her  delicious  humour  (a  tiring 
most  rare  in  this  genre  of  literature) , which  plays  about  her 
pages  like  the  ghost  of  a smile  on  a face  of  tears. 

There  are  a few  misprints  which  must  be  corrected  in  the 
next  edition.  The  strangest  and  most  patent  of  them  all  is 
the  persistent  spelling  Padro,  which  perseveres  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  story  ” The  Signorina.” 


THREE  YEARS  OF  WORLD  REVOLUTION. 
Three  Years  of  World  Revolution.  By  Paul  Lensch, 
Member  of  the  Reichstag.  London  : Constable. 

ONE  is  almost  inclined  to  say  that  everyone  ought  to 
read  this  book  in  its  English  dress.  It  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  problems  raised  by  the  war  as  they  appeared 
to  one  who,  from  his  position  as  a prominent  journalist, 
knew  well  how  these  problems  reflected  themselves  in  Ger- 
many, More  than  that*  we  here  see  howr  these  problems 
were  to  be  solved  by  victorious  Germany — for  Lensch  never 
dreamed  that  Germany  would  be  defeated.  But,  more 
important  than  all  this,  these  pag'es  show  us  how  others 
regard  the  social  and  economic  upheaval  through  which  we 
have  passed.  To  Lensch — it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
regarded  us  as  doomed — the  change  that  has  oome  over 
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England  means  a tightening  of  the  bonds  of  capitalism  and 
a more  grievous  yoke  of  slavery  for  the  people.  How  strange 
it  is  to  find  him  taking  for  granted  that  we  saw  from  the 
outset  that  if  we  won,  then  the  very  methods  we  were  using 
to  win  the  war  would  result  in  a greater  world  domination 
— as  he  conceived  it— than  ev6r  1 Stranger  still — and  yet  so 
very  “ German  ” — to  find  him  equally  taking  it  for  granted 
that  this  was  our  sole  purpose  in  making  such  prodigious 
sacrifices  ! Truly  the  German  of  to-day  is  no  idealist,  nor 
capable  of  appreciating  idealism  in  others  1 But,  despite  its 
false  psychology  and  false  attribution  of  motives,  despite 
too  its  hopeless  miscalculations  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the 
contest,  the  book  is  full  of  very  valuable  lessons  for  all  who 
would  see  whither  we  are — at  least  conceivably — tending. 
We  may  find  here  a much-needed  corrective  to  any  inflated 
thinking. 


THE  SIBYLLINE  ORACLES. 

The  Sibylline  Oracles  (Books  III-V).  F /ne  Rev.  H.  N. 
Bate,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  net.  London  sS.P.C.K. 

W E welcome  yet  another  item  in  the  “ Tianslations  of 
Early  Documents,”  a valuable  series,  of  which 
several  numbers  have  already  been  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
The  story  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
significant  as  it  is  both  for  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jewish 
and  Christian  history;  the  whole  is  summarily  but  very 
skilfully  reviewed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume, 
and4 loses  nothing  in  the  telling.  Plato  and  Plutarch  both 
“ spoke  of  .he  oracles  and  the  Sibyl  with  genuine  religious 
respect,”  and  clearly  believed  in  the  latter’s  power  to  fore- 
tell (pp.  7-8).  Tarquin  the  Proud,  we  are  told,  purchased 
three  books  of  Sibylline  Oracles,  at  a price  at  which  he 
might  have  purchased  nine;  and  “ the  installation  of  the 
Sibyllines  on  the  Capitol  was  an  event  of  first-rate  import- 
ance in  the  religious  history  of  Rome  ” (p.  11).  For  one 
thing,  it  contributed  powerfully  to  the  Hellenizing  of  Roman 
religion,  and  many  new  cults  and  the  like  were  introduced 
“ on  the  authority  of  the  sacred  canon  thus  imported.”  The 
books  were  the  object  of  public  veneration  and  State  care 
throughout  the  republican  and  Julio-Claudian  epoch,  and  it 
is  that  veneration  and  care  which  is  reflected  in  the  opening 
lines  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Verg:l ; “ it  was  that  pro- 
phecy of  a new  age  and  a blessed  birth,  inspired  partly  by 
the  earlier  Jewish  Sibylllnes  (t'.e.,  by  part  of  our  Book  III), 
partly  also,  it  may  be,  by  direct  acquaintance  with  the  Book 
of  Isaiah,  which  won  for  Vergil  his  place  in  Christian 
thought  as  a herald  of  the  Incarnation  ” (p.  15)-  For  the 
Jew  revised  some  of  the  oracles,  and  the  Christian  touched 
them  up  after  him;  the  early  Christian  apologists,  Greek 
and  Latin,  alike  appeal  to  the  Sibyl,  and  she  is  enshrined 
in  our  Liturgy,  teste  David  cum  Sibylla.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  figures  of  literary  history,  and  any  self- 
respecting  student  of  the  classics,  no  less  than  of  Christian 
beginnings,  must  needs  make  her  acquaintance,  and  he 
cannot  secure  a better  introduction  than  here  from  Mr.  Bate. 
The  “ Sibylline  Oracles  ” now  extant  consist  of  twelve 
books,  numbered  in  truly  Sibylline  style  I-VIII,  XI-XIV ; 
Books  III-V,  here  translated,  are  the  earliest,  and  are 
largely  Jewish.  It  is  hard  to  date  such  compositions,  but 
Book  III,  the  earliest  of  all,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  shape 
largely  between  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.  and  a 
little  before  the  time  of  our  Lord.  However,  there  seem  to 
be  both  earlier  and  later  strata ; and  yet  it  is  disappointing 
to  find  so  little  that  one  can  suspect  of  being  truly  ancient. 


DOMINUS  NOSTER. 

Dominus  Noster:  a Study  in  the  Progressive  Knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  By  Charles  Anderson  Scott. 
6s.  London  : Heffer. 

THE  theme  of  this  book  may  be  thus  presented  : the 
Synoptists  do  not  press  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  St. 
John,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  does 
press’  this  point.  Therefore— mark  the  sequence  ( 1)— this 
doctrine  was  not  explicitly  taught  till  that  later  date  I Not, 
then,  till  two  generations  had  passed  did  the  Church  enter 
into  the  fullness  of  her  heritage ! Truly  that  blessed  word 
“ evolution  ” has  much  to  answer  for  1 


Our  Goodly  Heritage,  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Hughes  (3s.  6d. ; 
London  : Washbourne),  is  a reprint  of  papers  published  in 
the  Ave  Maria.  They  deal  with  fundamental  religious  ques- 
tions, and  make  suitable  reading,  whether  for  meditation 
or  spiritual  reading.  One  somehow  misses  a paper  on  our 
Blessed  Lady. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

♦ 

It  may  have  been  remarked  that  while  the  Belgia* 
Senator,  whose  speech  we  noticed  last  week,  boldly  claimed 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  a supporter  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  went  on  to  add  that  the  doctrine  that  rulers  should  be 
chosen  from  all  and  by  all  logically  led  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  right  of  election,  he  did  not  say,  or  suggest, 
that  St.  Thomas  himself  drew  this  conclusion.  And  possibly 
some  more  conservative  readers,  who  are  disposed  to  regard 
female  suffrage  as  a dubious  and  dangerous  innovation,  may 
surmise  that  the  Angelic  Doctor  would  have  repudiated  this 
extension,  or  application,  of  his  political  principles.  He 
must  have  known,  of  course,  that  his  forcible  phrase, 
“ omnes  etiam  populares,”  would  logically  include  women. 
And  while  he  uses  certain  qualifying  adjectives  which 
plainly  imply  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are  morally  unfit, 
he  makes  no  exception  on  the  ground  of  sex.  But  it  may 
be  objected  that  possibly  he  took  it  for  granted.  And  doubt- 
less there  are  many  who  would  be  only  too  likely  to  do  this. 
Milton,  for  example,  could  speak  loudly  for  liberty  and 
popular  rights,  though  he  held  very  decided  views  on  the 
subordination  of  women.  As  Johnson  says  very  justly,  “ he 
thought  women  were  made  only  for  obedience,  and  man 
only  for  rebellion.”  But,  it  may  be  well  to  ask,  was  this 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas?  Did  he  hold  that  women,  as 
such,  were  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the  government  of 
their  country?  

Curiously  enough,  St.  Thomas  incidentally  answers  this 
question  when  he  is  engaged  in  treating  another  problem— 
a problem  which  has  lately  been  exercising  the  mind  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation,  to  wit,  whether  women  ar# 
capable  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church 
and  the  uniform  teaching  of  theologians,  his  answer  is  a 
decided  negative,  and,  as  usual,  not  content  with  an  appeal 
to  authority,  he  endeavours  to  find  a reasoned  ground  for 
his  conclusion.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  common  custom 
of  the  Schoolmen,  he  first  puts  forward  some  ingenious 
objections  against  the  doctrine  he  is  seeking  to  establish. 
His  first  objection  is  to  the  effect  that  the  office  of  a prophet 
is  greater  than  the  office  of  a priest,  since  the  prophet  stands 
between  God  and  the  priests,  as  the  priest  stands  between 
God  and  the  people.  But  the  office  of  a prophet  is  some- 
times committed  to  women,  as  appears  by  IV  Kings  xxii. — 
an  excellent  example,  for  here  King  Josias  sends  the  high 
priest  to  the  prophetess,  and  he  hears  the  word  of  God  from 
her  lips.  Hence,  it  is  urged,  the  office  of  priesthood  also 
may  belong  to  women.  Another  objection  points  to  the 
case  of  Deborah,  who  judged  Israel.  It  is  in  his  answer  to 
these  pointed  arguments  that  St.  Thomas  plainly  shows  U9 
how  far  he  is  from  the  position  of  those  who  have  a low  idea 
of  woman’s  capacity  and  would  fain  exclude  her  from 
political  power  and  authority. 


It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  main  body  of  this  article 
St.  Thomas  bases  his  conclusion  on  the  ground  that  since  a 
sacrament  is  a sign  there  must  needs  be  the  outward  signi- 
fication as  well  as  the  inward  reality  (“  requiritur  non  solum 
res,  sed  significatio  rei  ”).  Hence,  since  woman,  as  he  con- 
siders, is  in  a state  of  subjection,  there  can  be  no  outward 
signification  of  any  eminence  of  degree  in  her  case  [i.e., 
because  her  sex  is  apparent  in  her  bodily  form] — “ Cum 
igitur  in  sexu  foemineo  non  potest  significare  aliqua 
eminentia  gradus,  quia  mulier  statum  subjectionis  habet, 
ideo  non  potest  ordinis  sacramentum  suscipere  ” (Suppl. 
Qn.  XXXIX.  a.  I.  c.).  We  need  not  stay  to  consider  this 
curious  argument,  which,  like  the  rest  of  this  article  in  the 
Supplement,  is  taken  from  the  Angelic  Doctor’s  commentary 
on  the  Fourth  Book  of  Sentences.  But  so  much  at  least  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  answer  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  may  be  intelligible  to  our  readers. 


In  answering  the  objection  drawn  from  the  high  dignity 
of  a prophet  and  from  the  significant  case  of  the  prophetes* 
Holda,  St.  Thomas  takes  no  exception  to  the  statement  that 
the  office  of  prophet  is  higher  than  that  of  priest,  and  h# 
freely  allows  that  woman  is  capable  of  receiving  this  sub- 
lime office.  But  he  answers  simply  that  prophecy  is  not 
a sacrament,  but  a gift  of  God  : hence  it  does  not  require 
outward  signification,  but  the  inward  reality  alone,  and 
woman  in  regard  to  the  soul  does  not  differ  from  man,  and 
sometimes  we  may  find  a woman  better  in  this  respect  thaa 
many  men — “ dicendum  quod  prophetia  non  est  sacra- 
mentum sed  Dei  donum.  Unde  ibi  non  exigitur  signifi- 
catio, sed  solum  res.  Et  quia  secundum  rem  in  his  quae 
sunt  animae  midier  non  differt  a viro,  cum  quandoque 
mulier  inveniatur  melior  quantum  ad  animam  multis  viris, 
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ideo  donum  prophetiae  et  alia  hujusmodi  potest  recipere, 
sed  non  ordinis  sacramentum  ” (l.c.  ad  t.).  The  words 
which  we  have  put  in  italics  may  serve  as  an  effective  answer 
to  the  statement  of  a singular  theologian  who  tells  the 
readers  of  the  “ Catholic  Encyclopaedia  ” that  woman  .is 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  man  “ both  as  regards  body  and 
soul.”  

When  he  oomes  to  consider  the  case  of  Deborah,  St. 
Thomas  is  content  to  answer  that  she  presided,  not  in 
priestly,  but  in  temporal  matters,  as  now  also,  he  adds, 
women  are  capable  of  temporal  rule — “ Debbora  autem  in 
temporalibus  praefuit,  non  in  sacerdotalibus,  sicut  et  nunc 
possunt  mulieres  temporaliter  dominari  ” (l.c.  ad  II  et  III). 
This  passage  from  the  Supplement  may  serve  to  supplement 
and  complete  the  Belgian  Senator’s  quotations  from  St. 
Thomas.  For  it  shows  that  in  his  championship  of  the 
political  rights  of  women,  as  well  as  in  his  advocacy  of 
universal  suffrage,  he  was  true  to  principles  taught  by  the 
Angelic  Doctor.  

From  these  luminous  pages  of  St.  Thomas  we  may  appro- 
priately turn  to  notice  a mistaken  mention  of  his  name  in 
a popular  edition  of  some  writings  of  one  of  his-namesakes, 
the  Blessed  Thomas  More.  To  those  among  us  who  regret 
that  his  works  are  too  little  known  at  the  present  day,  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  find  that  his  masterpiece,  “ Utopia,” 
in  Raphe  Robinson’s  old  version  in  Elizabethan  English, 
has  been  included  in  the  deservedly  popular  Everyman’s 
Library.  And  since  an  English  rendering  of  one  of  his 
Latin  writings  can  be  of  no  use  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
More’s  own  English  style,  to  the  historical  .importance  of 
which  Professor  Phillimorc  has  drawn  our  attention,  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  “Utopia”  is  accompanied  by  the 
Dialogue  of  Comfort  against  Tribulation.  It  is  a further 
source  of  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  editor  has  had  the 
happy  thought  of  reprinting  the  late  Judge  O’Hagan’s 
sympathetic  essay  on  More  as  an  introduction  to  the  volume. 
But  on  the  front  page  of  this  introductory  essay  we  come 
upon  a curious  lapse  in  literary  history. 

“No  wonder,”  we  read,  “that  a man  of  such  virtues 
should  have  been  considered  as  a martyr  by  monks,  that  he 
should  have  been  included  by  Stapleton  among  the  ‘ Three 
Thomases— Aquinas,  a Becket  and  More.’”  This  is  cer- 
tainly a curious  slip,  more  especially  when  we  remember 
where  it  is  made.  For  it  might  be  expected  that  one  who 
is  writing  on  More,  and  is,  moreover,  aware  that  such  a 
master  as  Stapleton,  and  one  so  near  his  times,  had  written 
his  life,  would  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  book.  And 
if  he  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  title-page  lie  must  have 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  three  saintly  namesakes 
treated  of  in  Stapleton’s  “ Tres  Thomae  ” are  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  Blessed  Thomas 
More,  whereas  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  not  of  the  number. 


The  mistake,  no  doubt,  is  a very  natural  one  in  the  case 
of  a writer  who  is  not  directly  acquainted  with  the  book 
in  question  and  merely  knows  that  Stapleton’s  life  of  More 
is  included,  together  with  the  lives  of  two  saints  of  the  same 
name,  in  a book  called  “Tres  Thomae.”  For  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  looms  so  large  in  Catholic  literature  that  one  who 
is  left  to  conjecture  might  well  believe  that  he  must  be  one 
of  the  three.  And  with  some,  perhaps,  the  wish  might  well 
be  father  to  the  thought.  For  a student  of  theological  litera- 
ture would  surely  be  g’ad  tc  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  medieval  master  from  the  pen  of  one  whom  some 
good  judges — Dollinger,  for  example — regard  as  the 
greatest  controversial  theologian  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Lord  Acton,  it  may  be  remarked,  described  Sancta  Clara  as 
the  greatest  English  Catholic  theologian  between  Stapleton 

and  Newman.  

We  notice,  by  the  way,  that  Professor  Windle,  in  his 
valuable  volume  on  “ The  Church  and  Science  ” treats  the 
legend  of  Galileo’s  saying,  “E  pur  si  muove,”  as  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit.  And  he  expresses  seme  regret  that  the 
phrase  should  have  been  adopted  as  a motto  by  that  excellent 
little  series,  “ The  Home  University  Library.”  But  is  there 
not  some  little  inaccuracy  here?  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that 
these  delightful  little  books  bear  upon  them  a device  contain- 
ing the  famous  phrase  ascribed  to  Galileo.  But  we  confess 
we  had  thought  that  it  was  the  motto  adopted  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate,  and  not  by  the  editors 
of  this  particular  series.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  we  were 
familiar  with  this  device,  with  the  letters  W and  N sur- 
mounted by  the  Itafian  legend,  on  books  issued  by  this  firm 
long  before  the  Home  University  Library  was  born  or 
thought  of.  For  example,  we  find  it  on  a little  book  now 
lying  before  us,  “ An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Pro- 
venqal,”  published  by  Williams  & Norgate  in  1887. 

W.  H.  K.  ! 


WAR  ITEMS. 

♦- 

A Chaplain  the  last  American  Officer  Killed. 

In  an  interesting  account  in  America  of  the  march  to  the 
Rhine  of  the  American  troops  after  the  armistice,  Chaplain 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Carey  writes  : — 

Just  to  the  north  of  Dun  was  killed  the  last  American  officer 
who  fell  in  the  war,  Father  Davitt,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  I had 
met  him  in  this  region  a few  weeks  before.  At  that  time  he  had 
been  transferred  from  his  regiment,  the  127th  Infantry,  to  the 
Third  Corps.  The  night  the  armistice  was  signed  he  returned 
to  his  old  regiment,  then  on  the  firing  line.  The  next  morning, 
near  to  the  hour  of  eleven,  when  the'  firing  was  about  to  cease, 
he  climbed  a tree,  and  suspended  therefrom  a large  American  flag, 
descended  and  saluted  the  flag.  While  in  the  act  of  saluting — it 
was  almost  the  last  minute  of  firing— a piece  of  high  explosive 
shell  which  had  burst  far  away  struck  him  and  killed  him 
instantly.  He  was  a noble  priest  and  a fearless  chaplain.  He 
had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  with  his  regiment  in  all  the 
attacks,  and  for  his  zeal  and  daring  had  been  recommended  for 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  How  futile  his  death,  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  war  ! But  who  knows? 

A German  General’s  Calendar. 

Continuing  his  account  of  the  march  Father  Carey 
describes  the  following  chose  vue 

One  night  we  lodged  in  a castle  which  a few  days  before  had 
been  occupied  by  a German  general  and  his  staff.  I asked  the 
French  custodian  who  was  leading  us  through  the  castle  what 
was  the  name  of  the  general.  “ Ah,”  he  answered,  “ do  you 
suppose  we  would  dare  to  ask  his  name?  ” They  were  to  ask 
nothing,  see  nothing  ; only  listen  and  obey.  At  the  head  of  the 
general’s  bed  was  a German  calendar.  All  the  leaves  were  torn 
off  up  to  November  10,  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Apparently  the  general  was  not  interested  in  his  calendar  after 
that  date.  Simple  as  was  the  calendar,  ir  was  a sample  of 
German  efficiency.  It  was  designed  to  promote  patriotism — 
recording  famous  German  victories  and  quoting  patriotic  verses. 
It  was  a Protestant  calendar,  but  it  likewise  gave  the  Catholic 
Saints’  days,  thus  working  both  ends  and  the  middle.  But  on 
this  10th  of  November,  when  Germany  was  compelled  to  accept 
humiliating  armistice  terms,  the  calendar  recalled  that  it  was  the 
feast  of  Germany’s,  or  at  least,  Prussia’s,  patron  of  patrons, 
Martin  Luther.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Martin  Luther 
brought  defeat  and  disruption  to  Germany. 

Hun  Cruelty  in  French  Villages. 

Father  Carey’s  witness  to  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
people  in  French  villages  by  the  Huns  .is  as  follows  : — 

The  Germans  in  France,  at  least  the  officers,  were  bent  on 
having  a good  time,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  And  in  these 
French  villages  behind  the  lines  they  lived  as  tyrants  with  slaves 
to  do  their  bidding.  The  measure  of  tyranny  varied  according 
to  the  different  commanders,  but  in  all  the  French  villages  in 
these  parts  there  was  veritable  slavery.  The  civil  population  was 
compelled  to  work  for  the  German  soldiers  under  a reign  of  terror, 
with  vexatious,  and  even  murderous  punishments,  for  the  slightest 
violations  of  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  masters.  The  people 
hailed  the  Americans  as  saviours  and  liberators  with  a joy  that 
only  they  could  feel  who  had  been  liberated  from  such  a bondage. 
It  was  difficult  for  some  to  cast  off  the  spell  of  terror,  even  with 
the  American  soldiers  fraternizing  with  them.  A knock  at  the 
door  would  make  them  jump  in  fear  that  the  Germans  were  still 
there.  In  the  villages  between  Longuyon  and  Longwy  there  was 
many  a sad  and  cruel  tale  to  listen  to — villages  like  St.  Pancrd 
put  to  the  torch;  at  Frenois  La  Montogne,  men,  women  and 
children  driven  into  cellars  and  there  gassed  to  death  ; at  Tallan- 
court  a Belgian  priest  brought  from  Mussy  was  stripped  naked, 
bound  to  a cannon  and  marched  through  the  streets,  prodded  with 
bayonets,  and  then  stood  up  before  a wayside  shrine  and  shot. 
At  Longuyon  two  priests  blindfolded  were  bound  together, 
marched  up  and  down  the  street,  and  then  shot;  at  Grand  Failly 
the  curd  on  three  successive  days  was  placed  against  the  wall, 
with  his  flock  led  forth  to  witness  the  scene  and  thus  be  terrified ; 
finally  he  was  shot.  These  barbarities  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  But  the  terror  of  them  as  well  as  the  bondage  of  the 
people  continued  until  the  coming  of  the  Americans. 

Flags  to  Greet  the  Allies. 

How  the  villages  burst  out  into  flags  and  bunting  to 
welcome  the  American  troops  is  thus  told 

Then  came  the  sudden  abandoning  of  the  villages  by  the 
Germans,  next  fleeing  Germans  passing  through,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them,  finally  the  Americans,  the  liberators.  Each 
little  village  brought  forth  French  flags  and  decked  all  its  houses 
with  them.  Some  had  home-made  American  flags,  made  not 
always  according  to  the  rubrics,  but  none  the  less  welcome  to 
the  American  soldier  boys.  Each  town  had  a triumphal  arch  of' 
evergreen,  with  " Honneur  aux  Allies,  Honneur  aux  Americans.” 
Where  did  they  get  all  these  French  flags?  Where  had  they  kept 
them  during  the  bondage?  Ah,  buried  in  cellars  or  hidden  in  the 
walls  of  houses,  but  clinging  to  them  even  at  risk  of  life  for  the 
day  of  the  deliverance. 
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The  Luxemburgers  and  Germany. 

Then  follows  an  interesting-  tribute  to  the  Luxemburgers 
and  their  Grand  Duchess  : — 

The  Luxemburgers  all  believed  that,  had  Germany  won,  their 
land  would  have  been  gobbled  up  by  the  black  eagle.  They 
resented  and  strongly  protested  against  the  violation  of  neutrality 
by  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  And  the  stout-hearted 
young  Duchess  who  ruled  the  land  refused  to  receive  the  great 
war  lord,  William,  in  the  very  days  of  his  ruthless  and  irresistible 
power.  More  than  this  Luxemburg  could  not  do,  as  her  whole 
army  is  only  about  as  large  as  the  police  force  of  the  city  of 
Schenectady.  There  is  growing  up  in  the  land  a small  but  noisy 
group  who  would  do  away  with  the  present  form  of  government, 
and  they  went  so  far  as  to  propose  this  motion  in  their  Council 
of  State.  The  Grand  Duchess,  as  strong  and  clever  as  she  is 
good,  counter-attacked  by  boldly  declaring,  “ I am  here  for  the 
good  of  my  people  ; if  I can  serve  them  better  by  renouncing  the 
throne,  I will  gladly  do  so.  I am  at  their  service.”  It  would 
be  difficult  for  a people  not  to  admire  and  support  such  a ruler. 
Her  only  fault  seems  to  be  that  of  Aristides — she  is  too  just. 
The  outcome  of  this  agitation  is  now  known  in  America.  The 
motto  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  is 
“ Wir  wirde  bleibe  was  wir  sind  ” : “ We  wish  to  remain  what 
we  are,”  but  some  people  would  like  to  substitute  for  their  happy 
lives,  strong  faith  and  clean  living  a twentieth-century  Kultur. 
The  people  point  to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
destruction  and  desolation  came  just  to  their  borders  and  stopped  ; 
and  so  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  war.  They  believe  that  their 
faith  and  prayers  saved  them  from  the  war’s  ravages,  and  one 
can  easily  share  their  faith  in  this  since  they  were  between  the 
contending  forces. 

Wayside  Shrines  in  Luxemburg. 

A tribute  is  paid  to  the  number  of  wayside  shrines  and  to 
the  edification  given  by  the  American  soldiers  : — 

All  through  the  land  are  wayside  shrines,  in  the  towns  and 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  country.  These  shrines  are  more  frequent 
than  in  France  or  Belgium.  Our  non-Catholic  soldiers  regarded 
them  with  respect,  and  I think  were  not  a little  edified  by  them. 
And  the  people  were  edified  to  see  all  our  men  marching  off  to 
Mass,  headed  by  the  regimental  band,  and  to  see  row  after  row 
of  khaki-clad  American  boys  receiving  Holy  Communion. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

President  Wilson  sailed  for  home  on  Sunday,  carrying 
with  him  the  draft  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  to  banish  war  from  the  world.  The  covenant  as 
it  stands  at  present  consists  of  26  Articles,  which  are  con- 
veniently summarized  by  the  Daily  News : — 

The  League  will  have  a Delegate  Body,  a permanent  Secretariat, 
and  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  plus 
four  nominated  from  the  other  States  who  are  members. 
Membership  is  limited  to  fully  self-governing  countries,  including 
Dominions  and  Colonies.  The  conditions  of  membership  are  : — 
Effective  guarantees  of  sincere  intention  to  observe  international 
obligations  and  acceptance  of  League  principles  in  regard  to 
forces  and  armaments.  Every  member  of  the  League  may  have 
three  representatives  on  the  Delegate  Body,  but  only  one  vote. 
All  States  which  accept  the  Covenant  pledge  themselves  to  the 
following  points  : — Reduction  of  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  national  safety  and  international  obligations. 
Military  equipment  and  armament  of  each  Government  to  be 
fixed  in  proportion  to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the  programme  of 
disarmament.  Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the  evils  conse- 
quent on  the  manufacture  of  armaments  by  private  enterprise 
can  be  prevented.  Full  interchange  of  information  as  to  military 
and  naval  programmes.  The  establishment  of  a permanent  Com- 
mission to  advise  the  League  on  the  above  matters.  All  disputes 
which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomacy  to  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion ; no  resort  to  war  to  be  made  against  any  member  which 
complies  with  the  award ; and  all  awards  to  be  carried  out  in 
good  faith.  Any  member  who  breaks  or  disregards  the  above 
covenants  will  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against 
all  other  members,  who  will  immediately  subject  it  to  strict 
blockade  and  boycott,  and  may  also  take  combined  military  and 
naval  action  against  the  offender.  The  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  countries  where  control  of  this  traffic  is  neces- 
sary will  be  supervised  by  the  League.  All  conquered  territories 
will  be  administered  by  Mandatory  Powers  on  conditions  which 
have  already  been  published.  South-West  Africa  and  certain 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  will  be  administered  as  integral 
portions  of  the  Mandatory  States. 


Leeds  : Cathoiic  Social  Guild. — A meeting  of  the  Leeds 
branch  of  the  above  Guild  was  held  at  the  Catholic  College  on 
Friday  evening,  February  14.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Ashton,  and  a paper 
on  “ The  Living  Wage  ” was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Diamond, 
of  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the 
need  for  study  on  the  part  of  Catholics  in  order  to  show  compre- 
hension of  and  ability  to  remedy  the  present  existing  evils  con- 
nected with  the  living  wage.  Animated  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  a large  number  of  the  members  taking  part. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  COLLEGE. 

Letter  to  the  Rector,  Mgr.  Hinsley. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Arthur  Hinsley, 

Domestic  Prelate, 

Rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome, 

On  the  Occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Refounding 
of  the  College. 

Beloved  Son, — Health  and  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 
The  greatest  love  and  loyalty  have  ever  been  shown  by  the 
College  of  which  you  are  head  to  this  Chair  of  Blessed 
Peter.  Of  this  spirit  you  lately  gave  good  proof,  in  your 
own  name  and  that  of  the  students,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  hundredth  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  College. 
We  welcomed  such  evidence  most  heartily,  as  you  well 
know;  and  we  rejoiced  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
Us  of  avowing  the  special  regard  We  entertain  on  Our  part 
towards  that  institution.  Richly  deserving  of  Our  great 
affection  is  that  home  of  virtue  and  study.  It  brought  forth 
abundance  of  happy  results  for  the  Church  in  England,  not 
only  in  the  early  days  following  its  foundation  by  authority 
of  Gregory  XIII,  but  also,  after  the  great  revolution,  when 
it  began  a new  life  through  the  foresight  and  care  of 
Pius  VII.  This  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge.  For  in 
that  previous  period  large  numbers  went  forth  from  its 
walls,  with  their  minds  and  hearts  duly  attempered  to  their 
sacred  task,  and  laboured  zealously,  with  best  success  on 
the  English  missions.  Of  these  not  a few  upheld  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  by  outpouring  their  blood,  and  thus  made 
still  brighter  the  glory  of  their  apostolic  work.  In  the 
history  of  the  more  recent  times  numbers  of  priests,  and  of 
Bishops  also,  trained  in  that  selfsame  atmospkjre,  have  not 
only  rendered  signal  service  to  their  fellow-Catholics,  but, 
moreover,  have  powerfully  aided  in  preparing  and  promot- 
ing the  return  of  their  separated  countrymen,  which  We 
rejoice  has  begun,  to  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

But  it  is  a grief  to  note  that  the  world-wide  disaster  of 
the  European  War  has  inflicted  serious  injury  on  your  insti- 
tution, by  lessening  the  number  of  the  students  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  by  increasing  anxieties  in  its 
temporal  administration.  We.  indeed  are  desirous  to  assist 
in  these  difficulties  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  are 
prepared  to  contribute  to  the  needed  repairs  of  the  College 
fabric,  as  far  as  the  slender  means  of  the  Apostolic  See  allow. 
But  the  welfare  of  the  College  seems  to  require  to  have  as 
a firm  basis  a much  wider  aim,  and  to  invite  and  attract 
from  England  the  large-hearted  interest  of  Catholics. 
Assuredly  it  is  within  the  range  of  hope  that  those  who  have 
abundance  of  the  goods  of  fortune  may,  imitating  the 
munificence  of  their  forefathers,  devote  from  their  personal 
wealth  sufficient  means  to  cover  the  cost  of  some  individual 
student’s  course  of  studies. 

Most  of  all  do  We  desire  that  this  object  may  have  the 
active  approval  of  the  Bishops.  Since  they,  more  than  all 
others,  are  bound  by  the  closest  ties  to  this  Apostolic  See, 
it  is  fitting  that  they  should  be  particularly  concerned  to 
insure  that  the  Seminary  which  here  in  Rome  belongs  to 
Catholic  England  may  be  strong  and  grow  in  vigour,  instead 
of  declining  through  lack  of  timely  support.  Yes ! for  this 
city  is  the  fountain  head  of  Catholicity,  and  it  is  plain  that 
Church  students,  though  they  can  be  holily  and  wisely 
educated  at  home,  have  here  offered  to  them  far  greater 
helps  to  piety  and  learning.  But  on  the  question  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  We  will  not  dwell.  One  only  considera- 
tion, which  ought  to  carry  weight  with  all  earnest  lovers  of 
Mother  Church,  we  do  particularly  urge  : these  houses  at 
Rome,  which  are  provided  for  each  nation  and  give  such 
opportunities  for  the  education  of  clerical  students,  form  a 
glorious  chain  to  bind  Christian  peoples  still  closer  to  this 
See  of  Blessed  Peter,  as  to  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity. 
Here  young  men  of  the  brightest  promise,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  close  beside  the  sacred  relics  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Apostles,  amid  the  august  monuments  of 
Christian  antiquity,  are  admitted  to  Sacred  Orders ; and 
when,  during  their  course  of  training,  they  have  filled  their 
souls,  at  the  very  wellspring,  with  the  spirit  of  Roman  Faith, 
afterwards  returning,  they  may  impart  its  plenteousness  to 
their  fellow-countrymen. 

We  may  trust,  therefore,  that,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Bishops 
of  England,  your  College  will  speedily  rise  out  of  its  present 
untoward  condition,  and  even  enlarge  its  work  and  success. 
This  hope  is  the  stronger  because  of  the  character  of  the 
present  Cardinal  Protector  of  the  College,  who,  by  the  merit 
of  his  faith  and  of  his  ability,  is  an  honour  to  the  Senate  of 
the  Church  and  to  the  English  nation.  Another  motive  for 
confidence  is  that  the  general  trend  of  the  times  makes 
towards  peace ; and  this  to  your  College  also  brings  promise 
of  better  days.  Now  to  you  and  to  your  students,  beloved 
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.son,  may  the  Apostolic  Benediction,  which  We  most  lovingly 
impart  to  you,  be  a pledge  of  heavenly  favours  and  an 
earnest  of  our  paternal  affection. 

Given  at  Rome  at  St.  Peter’s  on  the  Epiphany  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  year  1919,  and  the  fifth  of  our  Pontificate. 

BliNEDICTUS  PP  XV. 


OBITUARY 

■ « 

SIR  MARK  SYKES,  M.P. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death 
on  Sunday  in  Paris  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  M.P.,  after 
an  illness  of  only  four  days.  He  had  returned  to  England  from 
the  East  only  a fortnight  before,  and  left  immediately  for  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  when  he  fell  a victim  to  influenza, 
which  developed  into  a fatal  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Born  on  March  16,  1879,  Mark  Sykes  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes,  of  Sledmere,  and  Jessica,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  M.P.,  and  a convert  to  the 
Church.  He  was  educated  at  Beaumont  College,  the  Jesuit  School 
at  Monaco,  l’lnstitut  St.  Louis,  Brussels,  and  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  His  passion  for  Eastern  travel  seems  to  have  been 
aroused  at  an  early  age  by  a journey  to  Palestine  with  his  father 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  seven  years  later  he  made  a second 
foreign  tour,  visiting  Syria,  Ararat,  the  Caucasus,  and  Batum, 
during  which  he  made  a close  study  of  the  people,  their  languages 
and  customs.  When  eighteen  he  joined  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the 
Yorkshire  Regiment  and  took  part  in  the  closing  phases  of  the 
Boer  War,  being  mentioned  in  dispatches  and  gaining  an 
honorary  captaincy  in  the  Army.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  Major 
of  the  5th  Battalion  of  the  Yorkshires,  and  in  1911  became  Lieut. - 
Colonel.  He  also  served  for  a time  in  the  North  Riding  Territorial 
Force  Association  and  became  a County  Councillor  for  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  1903  he  married  Edith  Violet,  third 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  leaves  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son,  Mark  Tatton 
Richard,  who  was  born  in  1905.  In  1904  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  then  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  from  1905  to  1907  was  Honorary  Attache  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Constantinople.  It. was  during  this  period 
that  he  made  long  and  lonely  journeys  through  Turkey  in  Asia, 
during  which  he  gathered  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. His  choice  of  route  was  unusual,  “ following  his  nose 
over  those  portions  of  the  map  which  were  the  whitest.”  In 
this  way  he  visited  five  Turkish  provinces  and  gathered  material 
for  a number  of  books — •“  Through  Five  Turkish  Provinces,” 

‘"Dar  ul  Islam,”  “ Five  Mansions  of  the  House  of  Othman,” 

“ The  Caliphs’  Last  Heritage,”  and  gaining  a fluent  knowledge 
of  French,  Turkish  and  Arabic.  In  1906  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Army  Council  for  work  done  with 
the  Turkish  Expeditionary  Force.  He  mapped  the  north-west 
region  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  desert  south  of  Jerusalem.  In  his 
travels  Sir  Mark  Sykes  rode  14,000  miles  and  made  road  maps 
of  5,000  miles  of  roads  previously  unmapped  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
He  was  a ieading  authority  on  the  Baghdad  Railway  question. 

There  could  be  no  surprise  that  a man  of  such  powers  and 

knowledge  should  be  sought  for  as  a candidate  for  Parliament. 

After  twice  contesting  in  1910  the  Buckrose  Division  of  York- 
shire, he  secured  in  July,  1911,  a triumphant  return  for  Central 
Hull,  to  which  again  he  was  re-elected  during  his  absence  in 
the  East,  at  the  last  General  Election.  His  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Common^  dealt  with  secrecy  in  foreign  policy  and  British 
relations  with  Germany,  and  won  from  Mr.  Asquith,  then  Prime 
Minister,  a tribute  to  the  “ fullness  of  knowledge,  freshness  of 
argument  and  illustration  ; and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
wealth  of  humour  ” which  he  had  brought  to  the  discussion, 
which  made  them  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  his 
future  participation  in  debate.  The  Premier’s  prophecy  was  more 
than  realized,  for  thereafter  Sir  Mark  became  a fairly  frequent 
and  always  welcome  speaker.  Conservative  and  Unionist  though 
he  was  by  tradition  and  instinct,  he  was  no  tied,  party  politician, 
but  a statesman  of  open  mind  and  large  and  far-seeing  views, 
which  led  him  at  times  to  take  an  independent  line  on  questions 
iike  the  Irish  difficulty,  on  which  he  eloquently  advocated  con- 
ciliation. What  was  perhaps  the  greatest  speech  of  his  life  was 
that  delivered  in  December,  1917,  in  Manchester,  at  a Zionist 
meeting.  Of  his  work  for  Zionism,  the  London  Bureau  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  says  : — “ His  deep  understanding  of  Jewish 
aspirations  and  his  profound  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  Near  East 
made  him  one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  Zionists  and  an  ever- 
constant  advocate  on  their  behalf.  It  was  his  political  imagina- 
tion and  his  incomparable  position  of  authority  on  questions 
relating  to  the  Near  East  that  made  him  into  one  of  the  collabora- 
tors in  issuing  Mr.  Balfour’s  famous  declaration  on  November  2, 
1917,  in  which  the  British  Government  promised  its  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a Jewish  Palestine.  Since  then  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  translation  of  the  declaration  into  practical  politics, 
and  scarcely  a month  ago  he  was  actually  in  Palestine  helping  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  the  new  life  of  our  people.  The  last 
task  on  which  he  was  engaged  since  his  return  to  Paris  was  to 
advocate  the  Zionist  idea  in  all  quarters  interested  in  the  future  of 
Palestine.” 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  Sir  Mark  raised  a battalion  of  the 
Yorkshire  Regiment,  and  was  expecting,  after  training,  to  accom- 
pany it  to  France,  when  he  received  personal  orders  from  Lord 
Kitchener  to  the  effect  that  his  services  were  urgently  required 


elsewhere.  As  a special  emissary  he  made  two  principal  journeys. 
The  first  was  to  Petrograd,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  Grand  Duke ; the  second  to  Aden,  Basra,  and  Kut-el-Amara. 
He  was  appointed  a General  Staff  Officer,  a position  which 
he  retained  during  his  subsequent  employment  by  the  War  Cabinet 
and  later  by  the  Foreign  Office  as  an  official  adviser  on  the  Middle 
East,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  was 
he  who  drafted  the  proclamations  to  the  people  of  Baghdad  on 
their  deliverance  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  appreciation  of 
his  talents  was  shown  by  the  mention  of  him  as  a Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  by  the  offer,  on  the  formation  of  the  first  Lloyd 
George  Government  in  1916,  of  an  Under-Secretaryship  to  th« 
Foreign  Office. 

Sir  Mark  was  ever  a devoted  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
What  was  perhaps  his  first  introduction  to  active  Catholic  life 
was  his  inspiring  speech  at  the  Leeds  Congress  in  1910,  when 
the  persistent  applause  of  the  great  audience  in  the  Town  Hall 
seemed  more  like  a demand  for  an  encore  than  the  usual  welcome 
to  a pleasant  speaker.  Last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  able  advocacy  and  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  case  in  connection  with  Mr.  Fisher’s  Education  Bill ; 
and  his  powerful  letter  of  protest  against  the  Times'  attempt  to 
raise  a “ No  Popery  ” cry  over  the  action  of  the  Irish  Bishops 
on  the  conscription  question  will  be  long  remembered.  In  the 
matter  of  social  reform,  he  showed  his  sincerity  and  practical 
interest  by  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  remodelling  of  the  cottages 
on  his  Sledmere  estate  and  for  the  provision  of  new  ones,  which 
was  to  have  been  put  into  operation  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  death  of  this  young  man  of  so  many  gifts  and  such  unfold- 
ing promise  has  been  described  in  the  Press  as  a national  loss  : 
to  Catholics  it  is  an  intimate  personal  one,  both  for  what  he 
was  and  for  the  hopes  entertained  of  him. 

The  body  was  brought  from  Paris  on  Friday  night,  and  the 
funeral  will  take  place  at  Sledmere,  which  is  served  by  the  Bene- 
dictines from  Ampleforth  Abbey,  on  Tuesday. — R.I.P. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan’s  Tribute. 

Speaking  on  Wednesday  at  St.  Mary’s,  E.,  Father  Vaughan 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  Sir  Mark  Sykes.  From  II  Samuel 
he  borrowed  the  text,  11  Know  ye  not  that  a prince,  a great  man, 
is  fallen  this  day  in  Israel.”  The  preacher  said  that  the  late  Sir 
Mark  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a great  man.  He  was  an 
ideal  Catholic  English  gentleman  and  represented  its  best  tradi- 
tion. Uncompromising  in  his  religious  convictions,  he  stood  up 
before  his  countrymen  like  the  square-set  tower  beside  the  Thames, 
straight  and  strong,  no  matter  whence  the  storms  of  adversity 
or  bigotry  might  blow  and  rage.  If  before  all  else  he  was  a 
thorough-going  Catholic,  it  was  because  he  knew  whence  to 
draw  his  spiritual  strength  and  on  what  to  feed  his  practical  piety. 
No  matter  how  late  at  night  his  many  and  strenuous  duties  might 
hold  him,  he  was  always  up  and  bowed  in  prayer  early  next  morn- 
ing. Now  he  was  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  daily  Mass  and  Com- 
munion, and  he  could  look  back  upon  a life  with  no  lost  oppor- 
tunities for  promoting  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  Truly  he  was  “ a great  man  in  the  house  of  Israel.” 
In  him  the  Catholic  Church  had  lost  a champion  son,  a crusading 
knight,  a fearless  warrior. 

Yet,  while  he  was  so  staunch  a son  of  Holy  Church,  he  had 
won  the  hearts  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  by  the  charm 
of  a bright,  genial  and  sunny  nature.  If  character  was  life 
inspired  and  dominated  by  lofty  and  holy  principles,  Sir  Mark 
was  par  excellence  a really  great  character,  as  well  as  a great 
man.  His  was  a personality  at  once  arresting,  attractive,  and 
fascinating.  He  was  so  human.  His  sallies  of  wit  and  flashes 
of  humour  held  you  spellbound,  while  his  buoyant  and  sanguine 
temperament  delighted  and  refreshed  you  like  a sun-bath.  Sir 
Mark,  said  the  preacher,  always  reminded  him  of  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel.  He  was  strong  as  the  ox,  brave  as  a lion,  soaring  and 
aspiring  as  an  eagle,  and  yet  just  as  humane  as  the  ideal  man. 
They  would  not  soon  see  his  like  again.  Versatile  and  bountifully 
gifted,  he  might  have  shone  conspicuously  in  almost  any  sphere 
of  life  or  profession  open  to  the  highly  gifted  among  the  leisured 
classes  of  England.  But  he  felt  called  to  help  his  country  by 
lending  to  her  his  many  talents  and  services.  At  her  disposal 
he  placed  his  time  and  all  that  was  best  in  him.  The  Press  of 
the  country  has  well  expressed  under  what  a deep  debt  of  gratitude 
he  had  placed  her.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  won  his  way 
by  sheer  force  of  character  and  talent  right  through  to  the 
Premiership.  Then  there  would  have  stood  before  the  world  a 
man — “ a great  man  in  the  house  of  Israel.”  To  his  country' 
he  freely  gave  without  a thought  of  any  other  reward  but  that 
of  helping  her  to  carry  forward  her  God-given  mission  for  the 
freedom  and  the  unity  of  her  federated  Empire.  A great  light  is 
quenched  : a great  man  is  fallen.  The  world  was  darker  and 
colder  and  lonelier  because  Sir  Mark  Sykes  was  not.  He  was 
gone  : gone  to  God  who  never  forgot  a service.  Gone  to  God, 
who  was  the  best  of  Masters,  the  dearest  of  Friends,  and  the 
only  Reward  that  was  worth  possessing.  “ I am  thy  reward, 
exceeding  great.”  Let  their  prayers  with  their  sighs  follow  him, 
so  that  if  he  were  not  already  in  the  Face-to-Face  Presence 
Chamber,  he  might  soon  wing  thither  the  flight  of  his  soul  and 
be  in  peace. 

LOUIS  J.  WELD-BLUNDELL. 

A Requiem  Mass  was  said  at  Farm  Street  on  Wednesday  for 
Rifleman  Louis  Joseph  Weld-Blundell,  who  died  of  pneumonia 
on  Saturday,  February  8,  at  the  VIII  Canadian  Hospital,  Dun- 
kirk, having  been  taken  ill  with  influenza  while  on  the  way  home 
from  his  regiment  to  demobilize. 

Louis  Weld-Blundell  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  Joseph 
Weld-Blundell,  of  Ince  Blundell  Hall,  Lancashire.  He  was 
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educated  at  Downside  and  Beaumont,  and  studied  singing  in 
Paris  and  Milan.  Having  enlisted  in  the  6th  King’s  Liverpool 
Regiment  on  August  7,  1914,  he  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Queen’s  Westminster  Rifles,  and  survived  almost  continuous 
active  service  on  the  Western  Front,  in  Salonica.  and  in  Palestine, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  His  death 
unfortunately  means  that  a branch  of  another  old  Catholic  family 
will  eventually  die  out. 

Among  those  present  at  the  Requiem  were : — Lieut. -Colonel 
and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Montagu  (sister),  Mrs.  Craigie  Halkett,  Miss 
Molyneux-Seel,  Mrs.  Henry  Weld-Blundell,  Miss  M.  Weld- 
Blundell,  Mrs.  Richard  Weld-Blundell,  Miss  Flora  Weld,  Mr. 
Joseph  Weld,  Mr.  Henry  Weld,  Miss  Weld,  Miss  Constance  Weld, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Barry-Ball,  Mr.  Gilbert  Heathcote,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Maxwell-Scott,  Mr.  Snead-Cox,  Miss  Mayne,  Mrs.  C. 
Ogitvie,  Mr.  Harry  McMicking,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harman. — R.I.P. 

FATHER  ROBERT  SMITH,  I.C. 

We  regret  to  record  that  at  St.  Marie’s,  Rugby,  on  February  16, 
Father  Robert  Smith,  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  passed  peace- 
fully away  after  a short  illness  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  sixty-fourth  of  religious  life.  He  spent  almost 
half  his  priestly  life  of  fifty-eight  years  as  a professor  at  Ratcliffs 
College,  and  the  remainder  of  his  active  days  serving  the  missions 
of  Cardiff,  Loughborough,  and  Rugby.  He  bore  with  much 
patience  the  infirmities  of  his  advanced  age,  and  was  remarkable 
to  the  end  for  his  deep  unostentatious  piety  and  the  unfailing 
observance  of  every  religious  duty. — R.I.P. 


CATHOLIC  HUTS  IN  GERMANY. 

By  E.  S.  Harding. 

The  Army  of  Occupation  is  to  have  Catholic  huts,  and  we 
learn  that  a great  effort  is  to  be  made  to  make  these  the  best 
in  Germany.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Catholic  organization 
— like  many  another  department  of  England — was  unprepared, 
but  it  has  done  its  best  since.  The  C.W.L.  and  Catholic  Huts 
Council  have  founded  forty  or  fifty  huts  and  clubs  in  England, 
while  the  Catholic  Army  Huts  are  responsible  for  others,  and 
in  quality  these  Catholic  huts  give  way  to  none.  The  same  can 
fairly  be  said  of  the  huts  in  France,  whether  belonging  to  the 
C.W.L. , C.A.H.,  or  Catholic  Club.  It  is  the  last-named  which 
is  now  starting  a club  at  Cologne,  to  be  followed  as  soon  as 
possible  by  others  at  Bonn  and  elsewhere. 

The  Catholic  Club  first  took  up  the  question  of  Army  huts 
in  November,  1914,  and  has  been  actually  at  work  in  France 
since  the  following  March.  It  has  so  far  built  five  huts  and 
adopted  two  in  base  camps,  while  in  conjunction  with  Father 
vCarden,  A.P.C.,  First  Army,  three  clubs  have  been  founded 
further  up  the  line.  Most  of  these  huts  and  clubs  combine  recrea- 
tion and  canteen  work,  but  two  of  the  later  ones  are  for  recreation 
only  and  have  billiard  rooms  which  accommodate  four  tables  each, 
and  completely  equipped  stages,  with  lights,  scenery,  and  in  one 
case  a sunk  orchestra.  Many  a whist  drive,  dance,  and  rousing 
concert  has  been  held  in  these.  The  C.C.  has  also — in  whole 
or  part — built  five  chapel  huts  which  do  no  club  work,  but  (as  do 
all  the  clubs)  shelter  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  form  camp  or 
hospital  churches. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  huts  at  Etaples  is  being  taken 
over  by  the  C.A.H.,  and  the  camp  of  Cayeux-sur-Mer  is  unfortu- 
nately shutting  down.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a new  recreation 
hut  is  being  built  in  the  demobilization  camp  at  Dunkirk,  and 
clubs  are  being  started  in  the  towns  of  Rouen  and  Cologne.  The 
huts  have  each  been  named  after  a Catholic  school  (Oratory, 
Ampleforth,  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Ladycross,  &c.),  and  the  one  at 
Dunkirk  is  the  godchild  of  Stonyhurst  College,  which  is  helping 
and  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  it. 

The  numerous  small  difficulties  which  surround  hut  work  are 
by  now  known  to  most  people,  but  undoubtedly  the  greatest  is 
that  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  staff.  Workers  are  more  plenti- 
ful now  that  more  people  are  disengaged,  but  competent  managers 
are  always  rare.  Catholics  should  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but 
should  volunteer  their  services  for  this  most  valuable  work. 
There  is  no  longer  any  firing-line,  and  “ B iii  ” is  the  same  as 
“ A.”  A large  proportion  of  our  soldiers  are  still  abroad,  either 
waiting  to  be  released  after  their  weary  years  of  campaign,  or 
else  watching  the  Huns  and  keeping  safe  what  they  have  gained, 
and  the  voluntary  institutions,  in  view  of  what  they  do  towards 
keeping  them  in  the  right  condition,  both  physical  and  moral, 
may  be  justly  said  to  be  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  Army. 

In  regard  to  huts  or  clubs  in  Germany,  the  difficulty  of  staff 
is  enormously  increased  by  the  fact  that,  so  far,  only  male 
- workers  are  allowed  them.  If,  therefore,  any  man  wants  to  be 
of  direct  help  to  his  religion  and  his  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  help  Catholics  to  have  their  show  among  the  others, 
here  is  his  opportunity,  and  he  is  wanted  at  once. 

The  English  headquarters  of  the  Catholic  Club  are  at  73,  Pont 
Street,  S.W.  1. 
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Melior  Street  and  March  25th. 

On  Lady  Day,  March  25th  next,  an  instalment  will  be  paid  in  further 
reduction  of  the  debt  which  has  weighed  so  heavily  and  for  so  long  on 
the  poor  people  of  the  slum  Mission  of  Melior  Street  by  London  Bridge, 
I am  hoping  to  be  able  to  pay  £500  on  that  day,  and  if  the  readers  of 
The  Tablet  come  forward  and  give  measmall  measureof  co-operation 
I shall  succeed  in  doing  so.  I have  £200  in  hand  and  want  only  £300 
in  order  to  succeed.  Will  readers  of  The  Tablet  come  forward 
in  sufficient  number  to  make  up  this  £300  between  them?  .... 
Will  you,  good  reader,  come  forward?  ....  See  how  easily  it 
can  bo  done  without  inconvenience  to  any  sympathising  reader.  A few 
leaders  might  see  their  way  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  large  means 
with  which  God  has  blessed  them  in  relieving  their  burdened  brethren 
who  have  so  faithfully,  so  nobly,  and  so  long  upheld  the  banner  of 
the  Faith  in  the  godless  slums  by  London  Bridge  — might  use  their 
large  means  in  a large  benevolent  way  on  behalf  of  poor  Melior  Street. 
They  might  manage  a £5  note  each  ior  more ; I had  a cheque  for  £25 
last  week  from  a Park  Lane  address ; ten  more  such  cheques  would  now 
complete  the  £300  which  I seek).  A few  readers  might  manage  two 
or  three  guineas  each.  Many  could  easily  spare  a guinea.  A ten 
shilling  note,  a P.O.  for  five  shillings  or  half-a-crown  from  a few 
hnudred  readers  would  soon  mount  up  to  the  needed  total. 

I earnestly  ask  you,  good  reader,  for  something  — anything.  The 
amount  of  your  donation  does  not  matter  much  The  great  thing  is 
to  send  something.  Be  it  ever  so  little  it  is  bound  to  help  me  in  removing 
the  Melior  Street  burden.  Be  it  ever  so  little  it  is  bound  to  he'p  me 
very  considerably,  indeed,  because  of  the  deep  and  widespread  interest 
taken  in  my  effort.  10s  , 5s.,  or  2s.  6d.,  is  not  much  by  itself,  but  added 
to  hundreds  of  similar  small  donations  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  practically^  equivalent  to  the  combined  total.  Therefore, 
don’t  keep  your  smalTdonation  back  Because  oFlts  smallness.  Send 
it  on  to  me.  Send  it  now  and  await  the  glorious  result  for  Melior 
Street  and  yourself  on  Lady  Day. 

FATHER  RYAN,  MELIOR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIIGE,  S.E.1. 

Mass  every  Friday  For  co-operators,  for  whom,  also,  and  for  whose  intentions 
he  little  hear  s and  hands  of  700  innocent  children  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  twice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction. 


What  the  Cardinal  Archbisnop  of  Westminster  says: — 

‘I  know  well  the  constant  anxiety  which  the  heavy  burden  nf  debt  attac  ing  to 
Melior  Street  has  caused  both  to  the  clergy  ot  the  district  and  to  successive  Bishops 
of  Southwark.  I congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  ai  d • uccessful  efforts  that, 
with  the  encouragement  of  your  Bishop, ' ou  are  now  making  torcciucethat  burden. 

I beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  every  way,  and  to  grant  >ou  very  soon  to  see  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  debt.” 

What  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  says’ — “ You  can  tell  every- 
body that  your  appeal  has  the  wannest  ipprov.tl  of  your  Bishop.  1 would  prefer 
to  hear  of  your  being  enabled  to  pay  off  this  long.standng  and  crushing  d bt,than 
to  hear  of  money  being  given  me  to  build  new  churches.  May  God  bless  and  re- 
ward abundantly  all  who  help  you.1’ 

What  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  says: — 1 I know  nothing  more 
heart-trying  than  tramping  from  door  to  door  in  a sunless  slum  C'  llect ing  coppers 
to  pav  your  annual  interest.  You  have  a lovely,  generous  people,  but  they  are 
unskilled  handw  *rkers,  and  it  takes  1 hem  all  their  time  to  live,  let  alone  to  give.  . . . 
Let  us  take  heart  and  trust  and  pray  that  during  this  first  year  of  the  Great  Peace 
the  debt  may  be  swallowed  up  in  Victory.  Yours  in  sympathy  and  sincerity, 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J. 

What  Mgr.  Provost  Brown.  V.  G..  says  — ‘ Surely  God  will  meve 
tiie  hearts  ot  pe  pie  m re  fortunately  pi  <ced  in  life  to  aid  the  clergy  and  the 
congregation  in  clearing  off  the  burden  of  debt  si  ill  rein  lining  ” 

What  Mgr.  Canon  Doubleday  says:— “The  debt  has  obsessed 
many  another  priest  besides  yourself  But  the  struggle  has  been  worth  w hile, 
and  I shrink  from  thinking  what  a plight  Melior  Street  Mission  would  now  be  in 
if  your  predecessors  had  been  afraid  of  the  debt.” 

What  Canon  Ver*e  (Soho)  says : — “ Feb.  12th 

Bravo  ! I’ve  just  been  reading  your  appeal.  I’ve  been  through 
the  mill — so  I know  ! Poor  Melior  Street  appeals  to  me,  so 
I send  you  a trifle.  Every  little  helps — even  my  mite 
enclosed  will  bring  down  the  debt  to  three  figures.  Are  we 
downhearted'?  No — o — o !!!  On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  forty- 
four  years  ago — 1875 — I preached  in  Melior  Street,  and  in 
1876,  in  September,  I preached  there  on  our  Blessed  Lady 
of  1 a Salette.  So  you  see  I know  something  of  your  locality.” 

— »-•— — a 

***  The  genesis  of  the  Melior  Street  debt  and  of  my  (appeal  to  the 
Catholic  public  is  as  follows  : — Some  thirty  years  ago  the  poor 
people  had  to  choose  between  providing  school  accommodation  for 
hundreds  of  their  little  ones  and  letting  these  little  ones  run  the 
risks  connected  with  attendance  at  non-Catholic  schools.  In  their 
devotion  to  their  Holy  Faith  they  chose  to  provide  the  school  accom- 
modation, This  choice  involved  a debt  of  over  £4,000.  But  they 
made  the  choice — made  it  “nobly  and  bravely,”  as  their  Bishop 
has  testified.  At  the  time  they  were  already  taxing  themselves 
severely  in  order  to  keep  the  Mission  going.  They  made  it  although 
they  were,  as  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  who  knows  them  well,  says, 
“ unskilled  handworkers  ” who  have  enough  to  do  “ to  live,  let  alone 
to  give.”  They  have  borne  the  burden  and  its  financial  consequences 
“ nobly  and  bravely"  ever  since.  Soon  after  mv  appointment  to  the 
Mission  I went  into  the  whole  question  with  the  Bishop  and  we  agreed 
that  the  poor  people  were  already  doing  wonders  in  the  way  of 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  that  they  could  not  possibly  do  more, 
and  that  the  crushing  burden  of  debt  could  be  lessened  only  by  means 
of  help  from  outside.  “ You  had  better  bring  the  situation  under  the 
notice  of  the  Catholic  public,”  said  the  Bishop  to  me,  “and  get 
your  poor  people,  especially  the  .children,  to  pray  for  God’s  bless- 
ing on  your  appeal.  Charity  is  still  very  much  alive  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Catholio  public ; keep  hope  alive  in  your  own  breast.  Make  your 
appeal  with  hope  and  prayer  and  perseverance  and  you  will  succeed.” 
I have  followed  the  Bishop’s  advice,  and  the  result  is  that  since  last 
March,  when  I began  my  appeal  in  The  Tablet,  the  debt  ha3  become 
wonderfully  lessened.  It  was  down,  from  £4,340,  to  £1,000  by  the  end 
of  December  i And  since  January  1 it  is  down  another  £200.  By  the 
25th  of  March  next,  Lady  Day,  I shall  be  enabled,  I greatly  hope,  to 
make  a payment  that  will  practically  mean  its  complete  extinction. 
One  thing  only  is  necessary,  a small  thing  a donation,  a small  dona- 
| tion,  from  you,  good  reader.  Will  yon  not  send  it  and  have  your  share 
j in  this  glorious  achievement  of  Catholic  charity  and  ( atholic  co- 
operation.  Send  your  co-operating  contribution,  good  reader.  Don  t 
I put  off  sending  it  until  to-morrow.  “ To-morrow  never  comes.”  Send 
! it  to-day.  Send  it  now. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line,  Two  Shillings 


DEATHS. 

CALLAGHAN. — On  16th  February.  1919,  at  n7A,  Earl’s  Court  Road,  Kenneth 
Ford  Callaghan,  ot  the  Middle  Temple,  youngest  son  of  the  late  William  and 
Mary  Callaghan,  ot  Parkside,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W.,  of  double  pneumonia. 
R.I.P. 

CHADWICK. — On  February  12th,  at  Oxenford  Hall,  Oxford,  RobertNewton 
Chadwick,  ot  Farncombe  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  aged  76.  R I.P. 

LANGDALE  — On  February  4th,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  East 
Finchley,  Sister  Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  Langdale,  youngest  daughter 
ot  the  late  Honble.  Charles  Langdale.  of  Houghton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  78. 
R.I.P. 

SMITH.—  On  February  15th,  at  Bridge  House,  Bungay,  John  Henry  Smith, 
aged  76,  fortified  with  the  rites  of  Holy  Church.  R.I.P. 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 


CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

CUNDAY,  23rd  February,  1919. — Preachers:  12  noon, 

Father  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J.  ; 4p.m..  Father  O’DONOHOE,  S.J. 
Wednesday,  February  26th,  8.30  p.m  , Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J. 
Friday  February  28th.  3.30  p.m  . Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J. 


Novation  Tiltpnvntvice,  28,  Beaufort  St.,  Chelsea,  S.W,  3 
OCTAVE  OP  REPARATION.  - Sekmons  at  4 p.m. 
Preachers:  Tues.,  Feb.  25,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Butt — Wed.,  26, 
Mgr.  Canon  Moycs,  D.D. — Thurs.,  27,  Mgr.  Grosch,  M.R. — 
Fri.,  28,  Rev.  Fr.  Wolseley,  O.P.— Sat.,  Mar.  1,  Rev.  Fr. Noonan, 
S.C. — Sun.,  2,  Rev.  Fr.  C.  Nicholson,  S.J. — Mon.,  3,  Rev.  H. 
Vaughan,  D.D.,  in  favour  of  the  Liturgical  Light— Tues.,  4, 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Burton,  D.D. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Bidwell  will  preside  and  give  Benediction. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


LECTURES  ON  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE  FOR  LADIES. 

Under  the  Protection  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 


Convent  of  tfte  Resumption. 

KENSINGTON  SQUARE,  W.8. 


Mondays,  3.30  p.m.  The  March  Series  will  be  given 
by  the  Rev.  C.  MART1NDALE,  S.J. 


“The  Life  Everlasting.”  (Studied  in  St.John’s  Gospel.) 
Monday,  March  3rd. 

(i)  How  to  read  St.  John. 

(ii)  The  Proclamation  of  Eternal  Life.  (The  Prologue,  The 

Baptist,  Cana,  The  Temple.) 

Monday,  March  1 0th. 

The  Gift  of  the  New  Life.  (Nicodemus,  The  Samaritaness, 
Faith.) 

Monday,  March  17th. 

The  Growth  of  the  New  Life.  (The  Bread,  the  Vine,  the 
Light,  the  Resurrection,  the  World,  Judgment.) 

Monday,  March  24th. 

The  Triumph  of  Life  Eternal.  “ That  as  Thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I in  Thee,  so  they  too  may  be  in  Us.” 


Entrance  - - No-  24a,  Kensington  Square. 

SINGLE  TICKETS,  1/- 


ZHlemovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


Wav  ZBlemovials 


in  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Send  for  Book 
No.  1.  Exclusive  designs  submitted.  Church 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcastle  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  VV.i.  Tel.  : 
Museum  2264.  'Grams:  “ Oscraft,  Wesdo,  London.”  Established  1874. 


^Liverpool  Catholic  3Blind  Msplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  • Liverpool 
Theonly  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Established in  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  ,£6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  are  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  school. 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR , Hon.  Treasurer, 

26  North  fohn  Street,  Liverpool. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


GILLETTE 

JOHNSTON 

EXHIBITION  MEDALISTS 
Makers  of 

CHURCH  MOWER 
CLOCKS, BELLS  & 
CARILLONS 


now  for  delivery  on  - 
declaration  of  peace 

'Booklets  fee  on  request 

GILLETT  & JOHNSTON 

CROYDON 


{nationals. 

A NEW  LIBER  VIT.7E. 

'JpHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  -Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

WB 

Goldsmith® 

Company  LT? 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS,  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Statneb  <3lass. 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors,  Carvers,  Metal 
Workers,  and  Artists  for 
All  Church  Work. 

5UNNINGEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

AND  at 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


By  Royal 


Warrant 


to  H.M. 


the  King 
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FRANCIS  TUCKER 

& CO.,  Ltd. 

(Puiveyors  oj  Beeswax  Candles  to  Westminster  Cathedral) 


have  been  renowned  for  nearly 

200  YEARS 

as  the  most  reliable  makers  of 


Their  Beeswax  Candles 

(95%.  75%,  85%,  55%, 25%) 

are  EACH  guaranteed  to 
contain  the  percentage  of 
genuine  beeswax  stamped 
on  them 

THE  MANUFACTORY, 

PUTNEY,  LONDON,  S.W.  15 

And  68,  HIGHFIELD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
PRICE  LIST  POSI  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  PvEGK  et  Patria. 


ROME 

{FROM  OUR  0JVP{  CORRESPONDENT) 
Thursday,  February  13,  1919. 
THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRAMME. 

The  Popular  Union  among  Italian  Catholics  has  issued 
its  programme  to  “ the  Catholics  and  all  the  organizations 
of  Catholic  Action  in  Italy.”  Like  that  of  the  Italian 
Popular  Party,  it  is  a long  programme,  covering  every- 
thing in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  as  the  other  set  out 
to  cover  every  contingency  in  the  conduct  of  purely  political 
life  on  Christian  principles.  The  Popular  Union  is  the 
leading  Pontifical  organization,  founded  by  Pius  X,  with 
four  others — the  Socio-Economic  Lffiion,  the  Electoral 
Union,  the  Society  of  Catholic  Youth  and  the  Union  among 
the  Catholic  Women  of  Italy — and  under  the  reorganization 
by  the  reigning  Pontiff  raised  to  a position  of  pre-eminence 
as  guide  and  director  of  the  others.  The  Presidents  of  the 
four  others  are  ex  officio  on  the  central  committee,  and  the 
manifesto  is  signed  by  all  of  them  except  one.  The  Elec- 
toral union  does  not  appear ; without  anything  being  said 
officially,  it  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a part  of  Catholic  Action, 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  Direction  of  the  Popular 
Party,  acting  autonomously,  but — it  goes  without  saying — 
on  Catholic  principles.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  two 
organizations  marching  side  by  side,  one  on  the  old  lines 
of  purely  religious  action  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  other  in  the  purely  political 
sphere.  This  latter  is  autonomous ; the  Holy  See  does  not 
exercise  immediate  authority  over  it,  nor  can  anyone  attri- 
bute to  the  Holy  See  responsibility  for  its  actions.  And  the 
sanction  for  this  state  of  affairs,  which  is  indeed  a very 


striking  new  departure,  is  found  in  the  programme  itself  of 
the  religious  organization  the  Popular  Union. 

A PART  IN  THE  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Popular  Union  is  to  “ represent 
to  the  people  the  principle  of  order  and  authority  as  the 
fundamental  condition  of  all  civil  power  and  greatness; 
love  of  country  as  a fruitful  Christian  virtue,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  make  it  more  prosperous,  beneficent  and 
respected  among  'the  peoples  by  means  of  wise  and  active 
participation  in  the  life  and  development  of  its  institutions 
and  all  the  activities  of  its  progress.”  To  which  the  pro- 
gramme adds  an  explanatory  note  that  “ the  Catholic  must 
number  among  his  civil  duties  a wise  participation  in  the 
public  life  of  his  country,  in  order  that  such  programmes 
and  men  may  prevail  as  propose  to  inspire  its  laws  and 
institutions  on  the  principles  of,  and  respect  for,  Christian 
civilization.  In  Catholic  action  he  finds  full  and  proper 
preparation  for  this  difficult  task,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on,  is  developed  in  strictly  political  organizations.  ” 
One  of  the  items  in  the  religious  programme  is  firm  opposi- 
tion, by  all  means  possible  in  a free  country,  to  everything 
contrary  to  Christian  civilization,  and  another  note  points 
out  that  such  opposition  must  also  be  carried  out  in  the 
purely  political  sphere  of  action — that,  indeed,  it  should  be 
the  basis  on  which  the  political  action  of  Catholics  is 
founded  and  their  votes  cast.  Further,  the  religious  pro- 
gramme states  that  its  object  during  the  fifty  years  of 
Catholic  Action  in  Italy  has  been  to  unite  all  Catholics  in 
the  principles  of  religion  as  applied  to  social  life,  the  family, 
morals,  the  school,  Christian  charity,  &c. ; and  while  here 
there  can  be  no  division,  the  Popular  Union  keeps  itself 
clear  of  what  may  be  called  politics  pure  and  simple.  In 
this  sphere  “ the  followers  of  one  same  faith  and  of  a 
common  religious  and  social  teaching  can  enjoy  a just 
individual  liberty  of  ideas,  views,  conduct  and  organiza- 
tion.” 

THE  NEW  ORDER. 

“ Catholic  Action,”  then,  goes  on  its  way  as  before  with 
an  extended  programme,  with  every  hope  of  extended  mem- 
bership of  the  Popular  Union  over  the  hundred  thousand 
which  has  been  its  maximum  up  to  now,  and  with  an 
organization  based  on  the  religious  organization,  the  parish, 
the  diocese,  the  Holy  See.  But  now  individual  Catholics 
will  share  in  the  life  of  the  nation  individually  with  the 
fullest  freedom  of  judgment,  while,  of  course,  their  conduct 
in  even  purely  political  matters  will  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion.  The  date  at  the  foot  of  i.his  publica- 
tion—January  30,  1919 — marks,  in  point  of  actual  fact,  a 
beginning  of  a new  state  of  things,  though,  of  course, 
without  the  slightest  modification  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Holy  See  bases  its  view  of  its  relations  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN  ON  THE  APPIAN  WAY. 

It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  room  for  all  the  learning 
of  Christian  archaeologists  to  exercise  itself  for  some  time 
to  come  over  the  new  discoveries  at  St.  Sebastian  on  the 
Appian  Way.  Some  time  ago  Professor  Marucchi  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  “ House  ” of  St.  Peter  of  the  newly 
discovered  inscription,  and  now  Professor  Lanciani,  well 
known  for  his  many  writings  and  lectures  on  archaeology 
in  and  near  Rome,  has  foreshadowed  views  which  I under- 
stand will  soon  be  expressed  in  book  form,  and  should  cause 
some  stir  among  all  experts.  He  is  suggesting  a theory  a 
long  way  from  the  accepted  tradition,  to  the  effect  that  the 
“ House  ” was  indeed  a house  of  habitation  of  the  Apostles 
when  alive,  and  in  carrying  it  out  throws  cold  water  on 
the  tradition  of  its  being  the  resting-place  of  their  dead 
bodies.  Over  such  ground  as  this  no  non-expert  will  go : 
he  will  wait  till  the  appearance  of  the  book,  and  confine 
himself  to  what  it  and  what  people  who  do  not  agree  with 
it  have  to  say.  But  St.  Sebastian  is  likely  to  be  a place  of 
frequent  pilgrimage  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

COMMENT  ON  THE  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

Needless  to  say,  from  the  Holy  See  there  has  not  been  a 
word  of  official  comment  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Paris 
Congress  save  the  message  of  His  Holiness  instructing  the 
Catholic  world  to  pray  for  Divine  guidance  on  their  labours 
for  a just  and  lasting  peace.  Opinion  in  Italy  is  hardening 
against  Germany.  Everyone  here  longs  for  such  a peace 
and  for  the  success  of  the  Congress  in  establishing  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  the  American  President  puts 
before  everything  and  for  which  in  truth  all  are  working. 
But  Italy  has  suffered,  has  been  overrun,  and  feels  very  close 
sympathy  with  M.  Clemenceau’s  desire  to  be  safeguarded 
against  his  treacherous  neighbour,  who  may  also  be  a close 
neighbour  of  Italy  in  the  future.  There  is  keen  expectation 
here  as  to  the  actual  terms  of  the  prorogation  of  the  armi«- 
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tice,  but  the  dominant  note  in  the  Press  of  late  has  been  one 
of  warning'  against  Germany,  founded  on  the  speeches  at 
Weimar  and  the  revival  of  the  old  German  spirit  evident  in 
inspired  articles.  Only  the  Socialist  Avanti  and  the  editor 
of  the  Osservatore  Romano  seem  ready  to  take  back  the 
Germans  into  the  fold  of  honest  Christian  nations  before 
they  have  made  reparation,  before  they  have  given  the 
slightest  sign  of  being  sorry,  before  they  have  even  said  they 
are  sorry.  The  Corriere  d’ltalia  takes  a just  view  of  the 
situation,  combining  a keen  desire  for 'the  realization  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  all  the  good  for  the  whole  world 
that  it  implies,  with  a lively  appreciation  of  the  German 
character  as  shown  by  German  acts,  and  complete  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  M.  Clemenceau  and  others,  whose  first 
thought  is  for  the  need  of  a safeguard  against  the  repetition 
of  the  crime  of  1914. 

THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

The  Vita  e Pensiero  publishes  an  article  by  Mgr.  Bianchi- 
Caglieri  on  the  Roman  question,  the  first  direct  expression 
of  opinion  that  your  correspondent  has  seen  from  the  pen 
of  a Catholic  of  repute  since  recent  events  have  brought  the 
old  subject  into  prominence.  The  Prelate  premises  that  it 
is  no  question  of  political  or  territoral  claims,  but  of  the 
sovereign  freedom  and  independence  of  the  magisterium  of 
the  Church,  and  he  notes  the  recent  events  which  have 
brought  out  the  change  in  the  position  of  Catholics  in  Italy, 
together  with  the  many  signs  of  the  good  will  of  the  Pontiff 
to  the  country.  His  argument  follows  on  broad  lines  that 
of  The  Tablet  articles,  but  he  puts  forward  a suggestion 
of  his  own  at  the  finish.  The  Law  of  Guarantees  must  be 
made  to  establish  definitely  the  independence  of  the  Holy 
See;  that  done,  there  is  no  need  of  internationalization  nor 
of  further  territory.  And  for  the  freedom  of  communication 
he  suggests  a private  telegraph  wire  and  a Vatican  train, 
which  could  start  from  the  Gardens — which  rather  ingenious 
suggestion  would  seem  to  be  materially  fairly  easy,  with  a 
little  tunnelling,  as  the  Viterbo  line  runs  close  by.  On  the 
other  side,  the  expert  Anticlerical  writer,  Guglielmo  Quad- 
rotta,  has  attacked  the  subject  in  an  article  in  the  Secolo, 
which  is  interesting  as  an  exposition  of  the  feelings  of 
Italian  statesmen  towards  the  Holy  See  and  of  the 
approaches  of  one  or  two  of  them  thereto,  but  does  not  give 
any  programme  of  policy  that  can  be  taken  as  the  view  of 
the  Italy  that  is  hostile. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  COLLEGE. 

The  letter  of  His  Holiness  to  Mgr.  Hinsley,  Rector  of  the 
English  College  [a  translation  of  which  is  given  in  another 
column],  gives  further  evidence — if  such  were  needed 
—of  His  Holiness’  fatherly  interest  in  the  “ Venerabile  ” 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  England,  of  his 
hopes  and  his  desires  in  connection.  English  Catholics  have 
been  generous  in  their  help,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  reopening,  towards  the  putting  of  the  College 
itself,  its  buildings  and  everything  connected  therewith,  on 
a sound  footing  for  future  work.  His  Holiness’  generosity 
is  supplementing  and  completing  their  efforts.  But  the 
words  “ future  work  ” represent  another  aspect  in  which 
their  generosity  may  be  exercised.  What  the  future  holds 
for  England  and  the  Catholic  faith  there  no  one,  perhaps, 
is  willing  to  prophesy  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  revealing  no 
secret  to  say  that  from  the  Vatican  eyes  are  looking  there 
with  hope.  Still,  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  world 
upset  and  the  war  losses,  there  is  dearth  of  everything,  of 
students  here,  of  priests,  of  vocations.  The  future  .is  to  be 
a time  of  progress,  but  it  must  be  one  of  effort  too.  His 
Holiness  would  see  vocations  multiplying,  and,  above  all, 
students  coming  out  here  to  Rome  to  profit  by  what  Rome 
alone  can  give — that  personal  touch  with  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  the  home  both  of  the  martyrs  and  the  living 
Representative  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  through  which  con- 
nection— of  the  very  best  of  the  aspirants  to  the  priesthood 
with  the  best  that  the  Catholic  Faith  and  Catholic  teaching 
have  to  give — comes  unity  and  the  nearest  approach  to  per- 
fection. Send  your  best  to  Rome,  he  says,  and  we  will  give 
them  of  the  best;  then,  too,  progress  will  be  of  the  best. 

NOTES. 

On  Monday  Count  de  Salis  was  received  in  private 
audience,  and  presented  a number  of  British  sailors  who 
had  received  leave  to  come  to  Rome  for  that  purpose. — The 
Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  been  kept  with  great 
solemnity  at  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  in  Aquiro,  His  Emin- 
ence Cardinal  Dubois,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Titular  of  the 
church,  presiding  and  giving  solemn  Benediction. — On 
Sunday  there  was  a most  impressive  ceremony  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence — a Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  for  the 
Italian  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country.  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  pontificated,  and  gave  a 


short  discourse  before  Mass.  The  Prefect  and  all  the  civil, 
military  and  naval  authorities  were  present,  with  the 
Consuls  of  the  Allied  Powers,  whose  flags  were  displayed, 
together  with  the  tapestries  and  banners  of  the  old  Floren- 
tine guilds.  Eight  soldiers  of  the  167th  Battery  of  Bom- 
bardiers stood  on  guard  round  the  catafalque. — His  Holiness 
has  received  in  audience  Dr.  Yakir  Behar,  of  the  Jewish 
Association  of  Constantinople,  who  came  to  Rome  to  thank 
him  for  all  that  he  had  done,  through  Mgr.  Dolci  at  Con- 
stantinople, on  behalf  of  Jews  suffering  by  the  war. — On 
Tuesday,  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  was  held  the 
General  Congregation  of  the  S.  Rites  on  the  question  of  the 
“ De  tuto  ” for  the  Beatification  of  the  Ven.  Maria  Taigi 
and  of  four  miracles  for  the  Beatification  of  Ven.  Louise 
de  Marillac. 


NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 


The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Martyrs. — The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  is  conducting  the  Apostolic  Pro- 
cess of  the  Irish  Martyrs  as  delegate  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
is  acting  as  Trustee  of  the  Canonisation  Fund,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Father  M.  FI.  Mac- 
Terney,  O.P.,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Tallaght,  the  Vice-Postulator 
in  the  Process  has  issued  a letter  to  his  people,  giving  par- 
ticulars about  the  Process  and  appealing  for  funds  : — At  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  held  at  Maynooth  on 
October  5 last  year,  a statement  to  the  following  effect  was 
adopted  for  publication.  At  that  meeting,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1919,  was  appointed  for  a general  collection 
throughout  Ireland  (except  where  other  arrangements  may 
have  already  been  made  for  the  purpose).  The  object  of  the 
collection  is  twofold  : first,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  the  Beatification  of  the  Venerable  Oliver 
Plunket ; secondly,  to  defray  those  of  the  Apostolic  Process, 
now  being  held,  by  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  of  Dublin,  for  the  Beatification  of  the 
Servants  of  God,  Dermot  O’Hurley,  Archbishop  of  Cashel; 
Cornelius  O’Devany,  O.S.F.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor; 
Terence  Albert  O’Brien,  O.P.,  Bishop  of  Emly;  and  255 
others,  reputed  martyrs  for  the  faith.  The  258  servants  of 
God  whose  causes  are  under  consideration  in  this  Apostolic 
Process  include  Primates,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  priests, 
secular  and  regular,  with  numbers  of  the  laity,  both  men 
and  women.  Practically  every  diocese  in  Ireland  is  repre- 
sented in  the  list.  Each  of  the  258  cases  must  be  subjected 
to  a searching  and  critical  examination,  first  in  the 
Diocesan  Court  of  Dublin,  ultimately  before  the  Roman 
tribunal  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  Throughout 
the  process  the  case  of  each  of  those  servants  of  God  must 
be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  as  if  it  stood  alone.  The 
historical  evidence  brought  before  the  Court  will  be,  and  has 
indeed  already  become,  extremely  voluminous,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  those  reputed  martyrs  who  bore  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  public  life  of  Ireland. 

Having  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
the  Court  from  week  to  week,  and  practically  from  day  to 
day,  I am  in  a position  to  supplement,  by  the  following 
detailed  statement,  the  appeal  drawn  up  by  the  Bishops  at 
our  meeting  last  October.  A hundred  and  fifty  sessions  of 
the  Court  have  been  already  held.  Over  twenty  witnesses 
have  been  examined ; not  a few  of  these  have  been  under 
examination  for  several  days ; and  the  evidence  already  runs 
into  3,800  foolscap  pages.  In  addition,  over  a thousand 
important  documents  have  been  translated  for  incorporation 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Process,  and  others  are  being  diligently 
sought  after,  to  be  transcribed  for  submission  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court 

As  was  stated  in  the  appeal  prepared  by  the  Bishops  last 
October,-  many  thousands  of  documents,  and  even,  from 
their  rarity,  some  large  printed  volumes — one  numbering 
some  hundreds  of  pages — will  have  to  be  transcribed  from 
libraries  and  archives,  public  and  private,  in  more  than  one 
European  country.  The  cost  of  paper  alone,  with  even  the 
most  moderate  salaries  or  fees  to  the  transcribers,  wiU 
amount  to  a large  annual  sum  during  the  two  or  three 
years  over  which  the  Process  must  still  extend.  In  the 
course  of  last  year  37,000  folio  pages  were  required  for  the 
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work  of  the  officials  engaged  in  the  Process.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Holy  See,  com- 
petent scholars,  skilled  in  the  languages  of  the  various 
countries,  will  soon  have  to  be  sent,  in  quest  of  important 
documents  and  other  evidence,  to  many  of  the  libraries  of 
England  and  the  ’Continent.  For,  in  many  of  these,  his- 
torical material,  invaluable  for  the  work  of  the  Process,  is 
believed,  and  in  not  a few  instances  is  known,  to  be  pre- 
served. The  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  those  engaged 
in  this  work  must  naturally  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
expenses  of  the  numerous  staff  of  translators,  notaries  and 
other  officials,  engaged  in  the  arduous  work  of  the  Process 
at  home.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  ^10,000  will  be 
required  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Apostolic  Process. 
The  expenses  of  the  splendid  ceremony  in  St.  Peter’s  for 
the  Beatification  of  the  Venerable  Oliver  Plunket — now,  it 
may  be  hoped,  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed — cannot  fall  far 
-.hort  of  £, 3,000 . This  must  be  a first  charge  upon  the 
Canonization  Fund. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

* 

TOTAL  PROHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — I had  already  come  to  doubt  the  felicity  of  my  illustra- 
tion, and  indeed  was  investigating  the  matter  further ; but  now 
it  is  enough  to  express  myself  convinced  by  Canon  VVyndham’s 
explanations.  , 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  Lattey,  S.J. 

St.  Beuno's, 

February  17,  1919. 


Sir, — The  R«v.  Abb£  Casgrain,  in  your  issue  of  the  15th, 
finds  it  difficult  “ to  see  how  a priest,  with  the  cure  of  souls,  can 
fail  to  be  a zealous  advocate  of  prohibition.”  My  difficulty  is 
to  see  how  any  priest  can  approve  of  prohibition,  except  as  a 
temporary  measure  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  Our  Lord 
being  God  clearly  foresaw  all  the  terrible  evil  that  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  abuse  of  drink,  yet  this  did  not  deter  Him 
fiom  signalizing  the  opening  of  His  sacred  ministry  by  changing 
six  large  pots  of  water  into  wine  (i.e.,  alcoholic  drink)  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  wedding  guests  at  Cana  of  Galilee.  He  also, 
carrying  out  the  eternal  decrees  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  made 
use  of  wine  in  order  to  give  us  Himself  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  to  institute  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Again,  whilst 
praising  the  abstinence  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  He  Himself  did 
not  scruple  to  drink  wine,  although  the  Pharisees  took  scandal 
therefrom.  The  whole  Scripture  teems  with  references  to  wine 
and  vineyards,  and  everything  seems  to  point  to  wine  having 
been  revealed  to  .man  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  God  would  leave  the  discovery  of  wine  to  chance,  in  view 
of  the  important  r61e  it  was  to  play  in  divine  service.  The  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  these  considerations  is  that  the  remedy  for 
the  undoubted  evils  caused  by  the  abuse  of  drink  is  not  to  be 
found  in  prohibition,  but  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  by 
educating  the  people  to  habits  of  self-control,  bv  encouraging  the 
practice  of  voluntary’  total  abstinence  and  by’  wise  and  just  legis- 
lation. Prohibition  and  Socialism  are  alike  in  this,  that  both 
propose  to  remedy  evils  by  inflicting  injustice  on  the  community. 
Besides,  prohibition  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  a powerful  weapon,  with  which  to  attack  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  That  this  is  no  idle  fear  can  be  seen  from 
Cardinal  Gibbons’  recent  pronouncement  on  the  subject  to  the 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Central  News.  His  Eminence 
is  reported  to  have  said  : — “ To  me  it  is  very  strange  that  after 
2,000  years  men  should  pass  legislation  which  strikes  at  the  very 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  have  20,000  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  United  States,  who  every  day  offer  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  How  can  they  perfom  this  duty  if  they  cannot 
obtain  wine?  ” Another  American  Bishop,  Archbishop  Mesmer, 
in  a Pastoral  Letter  quoted  in  America,  points  out  “ the  insidious 
dangers  of  the  prohibition  movement  and  the  false  principles 
underlying  it.”  Again,  he  says,  “ It  becomes  more  evident  from 
day  to  day  that  there  is  a strong  sectarian  power  at  the  back 
of  the  present  prohibition  movement.  . . . For  these  reasons  I 
hereby  positively  forbid  all  pastors  of  parishes  in  this  archdiocese 
to  allow  any  prohibition  speeches  to  be  given  on  any  premises, 
be  it  the  school,  the  church,  or  a hall,” 

Other  quotations  from  pronouncements  made  by  various 
Catholic  Bishops  could  be  given,  but  I think  I have  furnished 
sufficient  reasons  to  enable  the  Abbd  Casgrain  to  see  “ how  a 
priest  having  the  cure  of  souls  can  fail  to  be  a zealous  advocate 
of  prohibition.” 

Yours,  &c., 

A Priest  according  to  the  Order  of  Mei.chisedech. 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOUR  UNREST. 

Sir, — It  was  reported  in  the  Press  yesterday  that  the  late  Sir 
E.  Cassel  has  left  half-a-million  pounds  for  adult  education 
amongst  the  working  classes,  the  Workers’  Educational  Associa- 
tion being  specially  mentioned.  Reading  of  this  bequest,  a 
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Catholic  must  think  how  little,  if  anything,  is  ever  done  by 
Catholics  of  means  for  such  a purpose.  Yet  if  we  had  the 
resources,  we  could  do  immense  things  by  training  Catholic  work- 
ing men  to  be  evangelists  among  their  fellows,  to  impress  Catholic 
social  as  well  as  purely  theological  principles  upon  the  masses  of 
the  nation.  Some  sort  of  beginning  in  this  work  has  been  done 
by  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  through  the  promotion  of  social 
study  circles.  I have  had  a somewhat  extended  experience  of 
Catholic  social  study  circles  and  of  the  W.E.A.  tutorial  classes. 
The  latter  have  subsidies  from  the  State,  from  Labour  organiza- 
tions, and  from  public-spirited  citizens.  They  have  the  tutorial 
services  of  some  of  the  best  University  professors  in  the  country. 
The  C.S.G.  clubs  have  usually  no  tutor;  the  members  teach 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  a text-book  ; the  C.S.G.  gets  no  sub- 
sidies. I believe  it  gets  its  little  revenue  by  means  of  shilling 
and  five-shilling  membership  subscriptions  and  the  profit  on  its 
publications.  Catholics  generally  are  apathetic  to  all  education 
except  primary.  It  is  time  we  realized  our  need  of  higher  educa- 
tion, including  higher  education  for  Catholic  working  men.  Sir 
E.  Geddes  says,  “ Give  working  men  the  facts,”  in  order  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Labour  unrest.  It  is  good  advice,  but 
before  the  mind  is  in  a state  to  appreciate  facts  it  must  be 
given  principles.  This  is  what  the  W.E.A.  does,  and  even  more 
what  the  C.S.G.  does.  Both  are  organizations  which  deserve 
more  attention  from  the  Catholic  body  than  they  have  yet 
received. 

Yours  sincerely, 

24,  Jubilee  Terrace,  Leeds,  H.  Somerville. 

February  15,  1919. 


ST.  ETHELDREDA’S,  ELY  PLACE. 

Sir, — I recollect  St.  Etheldreda’s  in  1874,  before  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Father  Lockhart  and  the  Fathers  of  Charity,  and 
I watched  its  restoration  three  years  later  with  great  interest. 
In  Cassell’s  “ Old  and  New  London,”  vol.  ii,  pages  517 — 526, 
will  be  found  a very  good  account  of  Ely  Place,  with  woodcuts 
both  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  St.  Etheldreda’s.  I have 
always  understood  that  Father  Lockhart  was  more  or  less  respon- 
sible for  the  stone  high  altar.  Several  protests  were  made 
against  cutting  a door  through  the  north  wall  into  the  presbytery, 
but  it  was  considered  to  be  a necessity,  and  so  was  made.  The 
original  roof  was,  I believe,  wagon-headed,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  already  referred  to,  but  why  the  present  one  was  sub- 
stituted I have  no  idea.  I was  received  into  the  Church  in  the 
presbytery  chapel  in  1877,  and  made  my  first  Communion  in  the 
crypt,  which  had  only  recently  been  fitted  up  for  divine  worship, 
and  I well  remember  how  the  moisture  dropped  from  the  great 
beams  of  the  roof  on  to  our  prayer-books.  The  present  cedar- 
lined  confessionals  were  then  in  course  of  erection,  but  most  of 
the  statues,  &c.,  came  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family  on 
Saffron  Hill.  All  the  good  Fathers  who  laboured  so  hard  at  St. 
Etheldreda’s  are  dead,  but  they  were  all  of  them  remarkable  men, 
and  “ many  of  their  spiritual  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed.”  May  they  rest  in  peace! 

Yours,  &c., 

Frederick  T.  Hibgame. 

54,  Chapel  Field  Road,  Norwich, 

February  14,  1919. 


THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  G.  A.  L.,  may  like  to  be  referred 
to  Canon  Mgr.  A.  Mifsud’s  book  on  “ The  Venerable  Tongue 
of  England  in  Malta  ” (Malta,  1914),  and  to  a review  of  the  same 
in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  for  August  23,  1917,  and  to 
Notes  and  Queries  for  January,  1919,  at  p.  23,  under  the  heading, 
“ Rev.  Sir  Robert  Peat.” 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  B.  W. 


CATHOLIC  PEERS  AND  THE  DIVORCE  BILL. 

Sir, — I was  indeed  glad  to  see  the  letter  of  “ Catholicus  ” in 
your  issue  of  the  15th.  I am  an  Anglican,  and  the  Sunday  before 
Lord  Buckmaster  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  an 
Anglican  peer,  on  whom  I was  calling,  warned  me  of  the  danger, 
saying  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  Lord  Buckmaster  wished  to 
carry  the  second  reading  just  before  the  election,  in  order  to  get 
some  sort  of  prestige  for  his  Bill.  I went  home  and  wrote  at 
once  to  one  or  two  friends,  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Anglicans,  telling  them  what  was  moving.  One,  a noble  Duke, 
set  to  work,  with  the  result  that  a majority  against  the  Bill  was 
secured.  But  it  was  a near  shave,  and  such  a thing  should  not 
happen  again. 

I am,  yours,  &c., 

February  19,  1919.  X. 


Cockermouth. — A general  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  held 
in  the  school  on  Sunday  last.  The  bitter  weather  experienced 
lately  made  it  imperative  to  put  a satisfactory  heating  apparatus 
in  the  church.  A detailed  plan,  to  cost  about  £200,  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  try  and  raise  that  amount,  in 
spite  of  the  congregation  only  numbering  350  souls.  A working 
committee  has  been  formed.  Financial  help  is  urgently  needed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  any  old  Cockermouthians  or  friends  who  see 
this  will  try  and  help  us  to  combat  the  Arctic  weather  of  the  frozen 
North. 


SIGNS  AND  WONDERS. 


EARLY  in  the  eighteenth  century  a French  silversmith  came  to 
onr  shores  and  started  in  business  in  Windmill  Street,  in  the 
West  End  of  London.  He  registered  his  name  at  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall — “ that  noble  pile  which  can  be  seen  towering  above  the  old 
site  of  the  G.P.O.  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  ” — like  other  silversmiths 
and  goldsmiths  had  done  for  several  centuries  before  and  for  a couple 
of  centuries  since.  His  name  was  Paul  Lamerie.  His  work  was  of 
the  finest,  and  he  put  twice  as  much  silver  into  it  as  others.  He  never 
employed  more  than  two  or  three  ’prentices  or  journeymen  ; apart 
from  these  his  daughters  were  his  only  assistants  in  the  work, 
Consequently  the  country  is  not  inundated,  as  it  were,  with  specimens 
of  his  craftsmanship.  I have  had,  however,  through  my  hands  within 
one  month  five  choice  specimens,  so  you  see  there  is  still  some  left. 
In  fact,  seeing  he  was  in  business  close  on  half  a century,  there  may 
be  a good  deal  of  it.  Now,  of  course,  most  of  you  will  know  that,  as 
my  utterances  bear  the  Hall  Mark  of  Genuineness,  no  piece  of 
Plate  can  bear  the  Hall  Mark  of  the  “ Hall  ’’  unless  it  is  first  sent  to 
the  “ Hall  ” stamped  with  the  punch  and  die  of  the  smith  that  made  it. 
The  devices  you  see  atthe  top  are  copies  of  Paul  Lamerie’s  marks. 
He  varied  them,  as  you  see,  during  the  many  years  he  was  in  business.  It 
may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  work  is  taken  to  the  “ Hall” 
at  8.30  a.m.,  with  the  maker’s  initials  punched  in  his  own  workshop, 
it  is  assayed  to  find  it  is  of  the  standard  quality,  and  at  4.30  it  is 
collected  by  the  maker’s  men  or  boys  ip  dp  to  standard.  If  not, 
it  is  smashed  up.  Of  course,  When  it  leaves  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall 
intact  it  bears  all  the  marks  that  we  now  see  on  Silver  Plate. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  it  is  worth  while  and  an  interesting  study 
to  go  through  your  Silver  chests  and  see  if  you  have  any  Paul 
Lamerie  work,  and  when  I remind  you  of  the  pair  of  sauce-boats  of 
his  make  that  you  saw  illustrated  last  weekinthis  journal  which  I sold 
at  public  auction  for  £696 — i.e.,  £15  per  ounce — you  will  agree  that  I 
am  telling  you  something  to  your  advantage.  Next  week  you  will 
see  a photo  of  a tray  of  Paul  Lamerie’s  for  which  I paid  £1,000.  Not 
fourteen  days  ago  I paid  £265  for  a coffee  pot  stamped  with  the  P.L. 
mark,  and  it  only  weighed  24  ounces.  The  other  day  one  by  P.L. 
sold  in  the  country  at  auction  for  £680 ; and  then,  again,  I gave 
a caller  £80  for  a little  teapot-stand,  and  not  four  days  ago 
I offered  a gentleman  ,£1,000  for  another  piece.  Now,  do  not  fail  to 


W.  E.  HURCOMB  AND  BUCKLEY 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  and  VALUATIONS  of  Town  and 
Country  Properties,  Antiques  and  Modern  Furniture,  China, 
Pictures,  Prints,  Books,  Articles  of  Vertu,  ably  conducted  in 
London  and  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  Consultations 
Free.  170-3,  Piccadilly,  W.l.  Phone:  Regent  475. 


look — make  a journey  to  the  bank  if  need  be.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  only  “ Paul  Lameries  ” that  are  selling  so  well.  A little  after- 
noon teapot  I sold  the  other  day  for  £202,  a pair  of  Georgian 
sauce-boats  for  £260,  and  so  I could  go  on  until  I beeame  wearisome ; 
but  I will  just  add  that  elsewhere  a pair  of  sauce-boats — not  Paul 
Lamerie  s make— sold  for  £660  or  thereabouts.  Reader,  strike  the 
iron  while  it  is  hot.  Now  is  the  time— the  market  is  up.  Let  me 
repeat  that  Truth  said  twelve  years  ago  that  I had  a wide  and 
honourable  reputation.  Truth  repeated  it  with  additional  emphasis 
two  years  ago,  and  added  “that  nowhere  else  will  you  get  more 
honest  advice  or  better  treatment  or  such  a liberal  price,"  and  that 
“I  am  an  expert  second  to  none  in  the  land.”  I don’t  like  the 
word  “ Revolution  ” in  its  generally  accepted  sense,  but  I am  the 
leader  of  the  Revolution  in  my  own  craft,  which  is  quite  a different 
thing.  My  Auction  Sales  take  place  every  fortnight,  aud  where  I 
differ  from  all  others  — 1 make  no  charge  to  value  Silver  or  Jewels. 
I will  tell  you  what  sum  I will  guarantee  as  a minimum,  so  that 
you  can  ascertain  how  much  you  can  be  sure  of  free  of  all  commis- 
sion, but  often  YOU  GET  much  more.  I believe  that  at  NO  OTHER 
Sale  Room  will  you  see  the  concourse  of  buyers  that  you  do  at 
mine.  No  charges  at  all  in  the  unlikely  event  of  no  sale  being 
effected,  and  only  6 per  cent,  on  what  the  goods  realise.  I am 
writing  on  Saturday  preceding  the  Great  Sale  of  IVJoiiday,  17th 
February.  In  next  week’s  issue  you  will  see  the  photos  of  the 
special  pieces,  and  I will  leave  spaces  in  my  copy  to  fill  in  just  as 
we  go  to  press  after  the  Sale.  You  will  see  a pair  of  dwarf  candle- 
sticks sold  for  £110 ; a taller  pair  of  candlesticks,  £1S0  ; a centre- 
piece, £400 ; four  candlesticks,  £120;  five  tureens,  £300;  and  lots  of 
other  bits  will  be  in  the  photo,  do  not  fail  to  get  next  week’s 
ssue  and  see. 

Then  the  Jewels.  My  word,  didn’t  the  dealers  bid  up ! A 
diamond  brooch  just  the  size  of  half  a crown  sold  for  £900 ! A 
little  sapphire  and  diamond  pendant,  not  1 in.  long  or  4 in.  wide, 
sold  for  £780,  quite  an  ordinary  row  of  pearls  for  £1,520  and  about 
300  other  lots.  Nothing  is  too  small.  No  fees  to  inspect;  and 
once  again  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  what  Truth 
gays  : — “ Nowhere  else  will  you  get  better  treatment  or  more  honest 
advice.” 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modern  silver,  etc.,  and  rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections.  Special 
experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction 
and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories  made 
for  probate,  fire  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  etc. — castle 
or  cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.  1 (lift  to  third  floor) 
where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4.  Telephone : Regent  475 

or  Avenue  2828.  Wire:  "Hurcomb,  Fen,  London." — [Adyt.J 
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ET  CETERA 


The  Cathedral  at  Westminster,  this  week  the  scene  of 
his  Requiem,  was  familiar  as  well  as  holy  ground  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  On  the  occasion  of  each  of  his  later  visits 
to  London  he  was  a worshipper  within  its  walls — the  walls 
that  are  “so  noble  and  so  bare,”  that  rare  conjunction 
noted  of  the  South  Downs  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc.  When, 
last  year,  he  and  Lady  Laurier  kept  their  golden  wedding, 
his  memory  recurred  to  kindred  official  celebrations  here  in 
London.  At  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee  the  loudest 
cheer  given  to  distinguished  strangers  was  conspicuously 
his ; and  at  the  councils  of  Colonial  Premiers  held  in  the 
Empire’s  capital  his  was,  by  contrast,  the  quietest  voice, 
and  yet  the  most  effective.  His  stately  appearance  marked 
him  out  for  popular  homage,  and  the  calm  of  his  features 
was  the  expression  of  a mind  equally  composed.  In  Cana- 
dian politics  he  was  a fighter  who  was  never  even  flurried. 
All  his  convictions  were  well  rooted.  He  had  not  experi- 
enced the  upheavals  that  marked  the  less  certarn  careers  of 
many  English  politicians,  his  contemporaries.  His  own 
outlook  on  our  Parliamentary  turmoil  was  a characteristic- 
ally calm  one ; but,  in  his  talk  over  English  dinner-tables, 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  hope  that  the  sons  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Ireland  would  win  the  freedom  granted  in  Canada  to 
the  sons  of  St.  Louis. 


In  Colonel  Sir  Mark  Sykes  political  England  has  lost  her 
man  of  promise.  The  newspaper  that  sub-headed  the 
announcement  of  his  death  “A  Future  Premier?” 
embodied  at  least  the  common  expectation  that  Sir  Mark 
Sykes,  had  he  lived,  would  attain  to  a post  of  high  distinc- 
tion. His  freedom  from  party  trammels  was  in  itself  a 
pledge  of  promotion  in  the  times  to  come.  On  the  Irish 
question  in  particular  he  had  a prevision  that  separated  him 
from  many  of  his  Conservative  fellows — for  had  he  not 
served  under  George  Wyndham?  His  salient  speech  on 
the  Irish  question  still  resounds ; and  the  Times  rightly 
interprets  his  attitude  when  it  says  : — “ He  thought  that  the 
best  contribution  that  Ulster  could  make  to  this  country  of 
her  loyalty  in  the  war  would  have  been  to  make  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Nationalists.” 


Sir  Mark  was  so  public-spirited  an  Englishman  that  many 
non-Catholics  heard  this  week  with  almost  a shock  of 
surprise  that  he  was  not  a member  of  the  established 
religion.  His  mother’s  conversion,  when  he  was  a very 
young  boy,  compassed  his  own  ; and  it  was  under  Cardinal 
Manning’s  express  advice  that  he  first  went  as  a scholar  to 
St.  Charles’  College.  Many  were  the  critics  of  that  alloca- 
tion ; but  at  that  time  it  was  that  Sir  Mark  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Cardinal  whose  dream  for  Catholics  was 
that  they  should  take  their  full  part  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  all  works  of  public  utility.  How  well  that 
dream  was  to  be  realized  by  the  little  boy  at  the  Bayswater 
schooi — a mere  by-street  in  the  world  of  education  as  it 
might  seem — we  now  know ; and  perhaps  in  no  detail  of  his 
career  would  have  come  nearer  to  fulfilling  the  aged 
Cardinal’s  hopes  in  his  regard  than  when  he  became  the 
mainspring  of  the  Government’s  machinery  for  restoring 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jews.  That  such  a task  should  have  fallen 
to  a Catholic  for  consummation  is  a sort  of  sequel — and  a 
very  dramatic  sequel — to  the  deputation  of  Jews  who  once 
went  to  present  an  address  of  appreciation  to  Cardinal 
Manning — an  address  which,  in  its  elaborate  frame,  remains 
as  almost  an  article  of  furniture  at  Archbishop’s  House  to 
this  day. 


A correspondent  writes  to  complain  of  the  trap  set  for  the 
large  number  of  Catholic  foreign  and  oversea  visitors  to 
London  by  the  advertisements  of  Sunday  Church  Services 
appearing  every  Saturday  in  the  Times.  Therein  two 
Anglican  churches — All  Saints’,  Margaret  Street,  and 
another  church  in'  Graham  Street — boldly  announce 
“ Mass,”  “ High  Mass  ” and  “ Last  Mass.”  Strangers  to 
London,  who  know  at  least  that  the  Anglican  Church 
defines  Mass  as  “ a blasphemous  fable,”  but  know  nothing 
of  what  Disraeli  named  the  “ Mass  in  masquerade,” 
naturally  assume  that  these  notices  refer  to  their  own 
churches,  and  this  to  their  very  great  inconvenience  and 
chagrin.  An  appeal  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  has  elicited 
the  reply  that  the  advertisement  department  is  not  under 
his  control.  A fairer  reply  might  have  been  expected;  and 
we  hope  that  it  is  not  unavailing  to  suggest  that  the  Times 
management  may  see  their  way  to  assort  under  denomi- 
national headlines  the  notices  of  services  which  otherwise 
offer  a snare  to  a large  class  of  confiding  readers. 


THE 

BROKEN 

ROAD 

THE  area  covered  by 
the  Serbian  Relief 
Fund  extends  daily,  but 
starving,  freezing,  destitute 
thousands  are  suffering  for 
lack  of  the  relief  separated 
from  them  by  broken  railways. 
Help  us  to  buy  the  motors  to 
bridge  the  gap. 

Cheques  and  donations 
should  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  the 

RT.  HON. 

THE  EARL  OF  PLYMOUTH, 
G.B.E.,  C.B. 
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FUND 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916), 

5,  Cromwell  Rd., 
London,  S.W.  7. 
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Mr.  Kenneth  Ford  Callaghan,  President  of  the  Hardwicke 
Society,  died  of  pneumonia  on  Sunday  night.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  Society  for  some  time,  and  he  had 
brought  to  it  a reputation  from  the  Cambridge  Union, 
which  he  justified,  for  eloquence  in  debate.  The  Times  says 
of  him  : — “ He  was  one  of  the  best  debaters  that  the  Hard- 
wicke Society  has  had  during  recent  years.  Although  he 
was  a young  man — only  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age — 
his  example  inspired  many  a junior  member  of  the  Bar  and 
evoked  the  admiration  of  several  experienced  counsel.” 
Educated  at  Stonyhurst  and  at  Caius  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1911  and  took  his  LL.B.  in  1915,  he  joined 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  there  in  1913. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Mr.  McCardie  (now  the  Judge  of  the 
King’s  Bench  Division),  and  his  abilities  led  his  fellow 
students  to  prophecies  of  his  future  which  were  gratifying 
to  their  sentiments  of  .affection  towards  him,  but  which  he 
has  not  lived  to  fulfil.  A Requiem  Mass  was  offered  for  him 
at  the  Jesuit  Church,  Farm  Street,  on  Friday. 


Brigadier-General  Lionel  E.  O.  Charlton,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  has  gone  to  America  on 
appointment  as  Air  Attach6  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Washington.  General  Charlton,  who  was  born  in  1879, 
was  formerly  Director  of  Air  Organization  at  the  War 
Office.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1898,  and  won  the  D.S.O. 
in  the  South  African  War.  In  1914  he  was  seconded  to  the 
R.F.C.,  and  served  with  great  distinction  during  the  war. 


For  the  blind — now  a populous  body  in  England — the 
latest  literary  benefaction  is  the  issue  in  braille,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  of 
Francis  Thompson’s  “ Hound  of  Heaven.” 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Address  by  Father  B.  Vaughan. 

To  an  audience  which  filled  Wimbledon  Theatre,  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  on  Sunday  afternoon  delivered  an 
intensely  interesting  address,  entitled  “ Patriotism  up  to 
Date.”  The  Mayor  of  Wimbledon  presided,  and  with  him 
were  the  Mayoress,  members  of  the  Corporation,  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Chichester,  S.J.,  and  clergy  of  Wimbledon 
College,  Sir  Westby  Percival,  Canon  Ring,  of  SS.  Mary  and 
Michael,  Commercial  Road,  E. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  raise  funds  for  the  war 
memorial  being  erected  in  memory  of  former  students  of 
Wimbledon  College  who  have  made  the  great  sacrifice  since 
August,  1914.  Father  Chichester,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, mentioned  that  126  old  boys  had  laid  down  their 
lives  fighting  for  God  and  the  King,  86  had  gained  military 
honours,  including  two  who  had  received  the  Victoria  Cross, 
one  of  them  being  the  first  gained  in  the  war.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Military  Act  every  “ old  boy  ” of  military 
age  joined  the  Colours  or  made  efforts  to  do  so.  One  boy 
visited  fourteen  recruiting  offices  before  he  succeeded  in 
passing  a medical  examination.  “ I think,”  added  Fathei 
Chichester  amidst  loud  cheers,  “ that  the  College  has  shown 
it  has  educated  patriotic  sons.”  Prior  to  the  address  by 
Father  Vaughan,  the  Mayor  presented  the  Military  Medal 
to  Sergt.  Harding  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

Father  Vaughan,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  touched 
upon  several  social  problems  which  now  await  solution  by 
the  Government.  Being  a patriot  and  an  Englishman,  it 
was  his  endeavour  that  afternoon,  he  said,  to  place  before 
the  meeting  some  thoughts  which  had  lately  been  in  his 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  many  people  who  had 
asked,  “Why  did  God  not  stop  the  war?  How  can  I 
believe  in  Him  when  He  permitted  it?  ” and  he  had  replied, 
“ You  cannot  hurry  up  God;  give  Him  time  and  he  wil1 
draw  good  out  of  the  conflict.  But  for  this  war,  this  lovely 
isle,  set  in  the  silvery  sea,  would  have  been  reduced  to  a far 
worse  condition  than  France,  Belgium  or  Poland;  but  for 
this  war  they  would  never  have  released  those  slaves  to  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  Kaiser,  and  we  should  not  have  dis- 
covered our  Empire.  It  had  taught  us  that  our  place  in 
the  sun  was  merited  by  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  upheld 
our  Empire,  fought  for  it,  and  sacrificed  their  lives  to  pay 
for  it.  When  we  looked  back  and  saw  what  our  Empire  had 
achieved  we  could  afford  to  fold  our  arms  and  wait  during 
the  present  industrial  crisis,  for  it  would  all  come  right. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  working  men  were  loyal  and  fair- 
minded,  and  asked  only  for  fair  play.  “ We  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,”  added  Father 
Vaughan.  “ We  are  trying  to  grasp  what  we  can  get. 
We  are  discontented  and  disconcerted  and  distrustful  seem- 
ingly for  the  moment,  but  his  advice  was  trust  the  country, 


trust  the  working  man.  Give  him  a fair  hearing  at  the 
round  table,  and  you  will  find  that  all  things  will  adjust 
themselves.  I am  not  one  to  despair  of  peace  through 
victory  at  home  when  we  have  peace  through  victory 
abroad.” 

Turning  next  to  the  population  question,  Father  Vaughan 
pointed  out  how  the  war  had  shown  us  the  need  of  men, 
strong  and  clean.  One  of  the  evils  which  had  to  be  over- 
come was  the  attempt  to  obtain  easy  facilities  for  divorce. 
True  patriotism  must  begin  .in  the  homes,  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  had  well  said  that  the  happiness  and  the  greatness 
of  our  Empire  was  rooted  in  the  home.  If  the  home  was 
right,  then  the  Empire  would  be  perfect.  He  was  convinced 
that  if  there  were  possibilities  for  an  easy  dissolution  of 
marriage,  then  the  country  would  soon  be  converted  into  a 


CRY  FOR  HELP  FROM  COCKERMOUTH 

£200  needed  at  once. 

Congregation  only  350. 

Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Rector, 

St.  Joseph’s,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 


LACQUERING  of  Church  Ornaments,  Kerbs,  Bed- 

OXIDISING  steads,  Cycle  Work,  Table  Ware,  etc. 

ELECTRO-PLATING  LLOYD,  39,  Castle  St.,  DERBY 
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(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 
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Bankers  «...  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  =,  «.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  „ RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, Lendon  W.C. 
Fred,  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 
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VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams  ; Telephone : 46  LEAMINGTON. 

“Perfexo,  Leamington."  Code:  ABC,  5th  Edition. 


ButftorisedBppeal 


To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  paid  for  same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  I shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 
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zoological  gardens.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  married 
life  would  be  perfect,  but  there  was  a prayer  taught  us  by 
our  Lord,  in  which  He  said,  “ Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  ,in  Heaven.”  Married  life  was  a life  in  which  each 
gave  to  the  other,  and  if  we  were  to  have  divorce  on  the 
first  quarrel,  to  have  divorce  while  you  waited,  then  there 
would  be  nothing  in  this  country  but  a stockyard  or  stud 
farm.  “ Do  you  know  that  to-day  we  are  building  more 
coffins  than  cribs ; we  are  as  a nation  travelling  to  the 
cemetery  just  at  a time  we  want  a strong,  virile  race,  and 
we  were  never  in  a worse  state  to  produce  one.  Our  man; 
hood  has  gone  down  in  the  fight,  and  many  were  now  living 
with  shattered  nerves,  and  others  were  limbless.  Many  of 
our  women  have  ruined  their  prospects  of  motherhood  owing 
to  work  they  have  undertaken.  Many  of  them  have  been 
driving  motor  cars ; do  you  think  they  want  now  to  drag 
perambulators  through  the  slums  of  London?”  This 
brought  the  speaker  to  the  necessity  of  better  and  more 
abundant  houses,  of  the  substitution  of  co-operation  for 
ravening  competition,  of  better  wages  and  time  for  leisure, 
and  the  leaguing  together  for  combined  effort  of  Capital  and 
Labour. 

Mr.  Hood  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Father  Vaughan, 
which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Westby  Percival,  who  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country 
would  bring  to  a successful  conclusion  many  problems  now 
awaiting  solution. 

Father  Chichester,  S.J.,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Donaldson 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  Wimbledon  ; and 
a selection  by  the  choir,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Driscoll,  S.J.,  closed  the  proceedings. 


THE  BEDA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  July  last  there  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Press  an 
account  of  a general  meeting  of  old  Beda  students  at 
2A,  Meadow  Road,  Kennington,  the  residence  of  the  acting 
secretary,  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a Beda  College  Asso- 
ciation. Mgr.  Mann,  the  Rector  of  the  College,  who  had 
come  over  from  Rome  especially  for  the  occasion,  took  the 
chair;  the  Association  was  duly  formed,  constitutions  pro- 
visionally drawn  up,  and  officers  and  an  Executive  Council 
elected.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  the  Articles  and  the 
names  of  the  officers,  &c.,  would  be  shortly  published;  but 
since  then  many  unforeseen  difficulties,  into  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter,  have  made  it  impossible  to  redeem  that 
promise  until  now. 

It  will  save  the  Secretary  endless  correspondence  and  the 
Association  expense,  which  it  can  ill  afford  at  present,  if 
all  old  Beda  men  who  desire  to  become  members  will  com- 
municate at  once  either  with  the  Treasurer  or  the  Secretary. 
At  the  present  there  must  be  over  one  hundred  past  students 
of  the  College  in  England  alone,  and  last  summer,  when 
the  acting  secretary  was  sounding  opinion  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  fdunding  the  Association,  he  received  cordial  pro- 
mise of  support  from  over  sixty  of  them.  It  is  presumed 
that  all  will  now  formally  apply  for  membership  by  paying 
their  first  annual  subscription.  The  Executive  are  also 
extremely  anxious  to  obtain  as  many  honorary  members  as 
possible  for  the  Association,  not  merely  to  secure  their 
material  but  also  their  moral  support,  which  will  be 
extremely  valuable  in  these  times  of  great  difficulty  for  the 
College. 

The  Beda  has  now  been  officially  recognized  by  the 
Roman  authorities  as  the  special  seminary  for  all  converts 
who  belong  to  the  British  Empire,  the  phrase  “ Anglici 
viri  ” (Englishmen)  of  the  College  Constitution  being  now 
authoritatively  interpreted  in  the  “ Regolamento,  ” recently 
published,  as  meaning  “ Britannica  ditio  ” (British  Empire). 
The  Beda  therefore  now  opens  its  doors  to  three  classes  of 
clerical  students  from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  : — 

1.  Converts  who  have  attained  their  twenty-fourth  year 
(and  for  these,  of  course,  the  College  was  especially  founded 
by  Leo  XIII); 

2.  “ Born  ” Catholics  of  the  same  age;  and 

3.  Priests  wishing  to  pursue  a post-graduate  course  in 
Rome. 

It  should  be  added  that  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet, 
who  is  the  Cardinal  Protector  of  the  Beda  as  well  as  of  the 
English  College  in  Rome,  has  given  assurance  that  if  any 
student  from  America  desires  admittance  his  application 
will  be  favourably  received. 

The  “ interests  of  the  College,”  therefore,  which  the 
Association  has  been  formed  to  promote,  are  very  wide,  and 
should  appeal  to  many.  Both  Cardinal  Gasquet  and 
Cardinal  Bourne  have  given  their  cordial  support  to  the 
Association,  and  have  graciously  allowed  themselves  to  be 
nominated  as  patrons.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  too,  whose 
warm-hearted  interest  in  the  Beda  dates  from  its  founda- 
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A bad  memory  is  a fatal  obstacle  to  success.  Are  you  satisfied 
/dL  with  yours  ? Proper  mental  training  is  the  key  to  prosperity. 
Why  not  prepare  yourself  ? You  can  develop  your  brain-power  (and 
consequently  your  earning  capacity)  enormously  by  systematic 
training,  no  matter  what  your  age,  position  or  occupation.  Utilise 
15  minutes  of  your  spare  timo  daily  to  acquire  a reliable,  accurate 
MEMORY  of  facts,  figures,  events;  cultivate  SELF-CON- 
FIDENCE, CONCENTRATION,  WILL-POWER,  the  ability 
to  form  quick  DECISIONS.  DEVELOP  a MASTER  MIND. 

The  complete  course  of  MEMORY  TRAINING  and 
MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  is  now  offered  for  25s.  only. 
Comprises  30  lessons — over  50  exercises.  Everything  explained 
in  clear,  concise  language. 

Don’t  put  it  off — write  to-day  for  Synopsis  A,  of  Course,  post  free. 

HOME  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  255  High  Holbcrn,  London. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOB  THE  DY«0 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 
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N Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required 
£2,000  already  co'.iected. 


Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supv. 


GERALD  j.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TJEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


DOOKS  WAN i'ED.  — Ency.  Brit.,  Ind  a pape  , £ 20  offe.ed,  CuizorPs 
Persia,  2 vols.,  1892.  Paris  "ketch  Bo  *k,  2 vols.,  1840.  Virginibus  Puer- 
esque,  r88i.  Old  Paris,  2 v -Is  t 1S78.  Handley  Cross,  1854.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, 1 8 00.  Hamei  ton  s Etchers,  1880.  Romford’s  Hounds,  1865.  Desperate 
Remedies,  3 vols.  1871.  R <m  >la,  3 vo  s,  1863.  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury, 
3 vols.  1844.  3c*.  each  offered.  Libraries  or  smaller  lo:s  bought  for  cash. — 
HOLLAXD  BROS  , 21,  John  Bright  street,  Birmingham. 


LAW  UNION  and  ROCS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD, 

Founded  1806. 

Chief  Offices:  7 Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.G.  2, 


Total  Assets  exceed 
Annual  Income  exceeds 


£10,000,000. 

£1,380,000. 


LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman:  Charles  G.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Vice-Chairman:  GODFREY  Blundell SAMUELSON,  Esq. 


The  Hon.  E.  C.  G.  Cadog&n. 
Alexander  Grossman,  F.sq. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
Strafford 
E.  .T.  Fooks,  Esq. 

Colonel  Alfred  G.  Lucas,  C.B., 
M.V.O. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Midleton 
K.P. 

Busick  E.  Pemberton,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Rugge  Price,  Bart. 
R.  Taunton  Rallies,  Esq. 

Sir  John  F.  L.  Rolleston,  M.P. 
Francis  Scott,  Esq. 


The  Hon.  Charles  II.  Strutt 

LIFE  FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

Workmen's  Compensation,  Burglary,  Fidelity 
Guarantee,  Plate  Glass,  Loss  of  Profits, 
Property  Owners’  Indemnity,  Motor  Car, 
and  other  Classes  of  Business  transacted 
at  moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Quotations  of  Rates  and  all  information  on  application  to 

THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  & SECRETARY. 

7 Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2 
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tion,  has  consented  to  ibe  enrolled  in  the  patrons’  list,  and 
has  recently  most  generously  presented  the  Rector  with  a 
handsome  cheque. 

A full  list  of  patrons  will  be  published  in  due  course,  but 
this  will  require  some  time  to  complete,  as  it  is  contem- 
plated making  the  list  truly  imperial  in  character. 

Mgr.  Mann  writes  from  Rome  that  the  Holy  Father  is 
taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  future  of  the  Beda,  and 
has  promised  to  contribute  a very  generous  sum  towards  the 
establishment  of  a permanent  and  worthy  home  for  the 
College. 

The  Association  therefore  does  not  hesitate  to  appeal  for 
material  and  moral  support  from  all  who  have  the  conver- 
sion of  England  at  heart,  as  well  as  to  those  who,  for  many 
reasons,  desire  to  see  extended  opportunities  given  to  priests 
and  older  Catholics  to  pursue  a course  of  studies  in  the 
Eternal  City. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  — Name. 

The  Association  shall  be  called  “ The  Beda  College  Associa- 
tion.” 

II.  — Objects. 

To  promote  a closer  acquaintanceship  between  all  past  students 
of  the  Beda,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  College. 

III.  — Membership. 

(1)  All  who  have  studied  at  the  Beda  shall  be  eligible  as  ordinary 
members. 

(2)  Anyone,  who  shall  subscribe  half-a-guinea  or  more  annually 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be  eligible  as  an 
honorary  member. 

(3)  The  election  of  new  members  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Council. 

IV.  — Subscriptions. 

(1)  Ordinary  members  shall  pay  a minimum  subscription  of 
half-a-guinea  per  annum,  due  each  year  on  May  27,  the  Feast  of 
the  Venerable  Bede. 

(2)  Any  member  may  become  a life  member  on  payment  of 
ten  guineas. 

(3)  The  name  of  any  member  who  has  not  paid  his  subscription 
for  three  years,  after  due  notice  of  the  same  has  been  given  him, 
shall  be  removed  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  Association. 

V.  — Government. 

(1)  The  officers  shall  be  a President,  a Treasurer,  and  a Secre- 
tary. They  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  be  eligible  for 
re-election  at  the  annual  meeting. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a Council  of  the  Association,  consisting  of 
the  officers,  the  Trustees,  and  six  ordinary  members;  three  to 
form  a quorum  ; a third  of  such  ordinary  members  to  retire 
annually  (after  St.  Bede’s  Day,  1921). 

(3)  Ex-Presidents  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council 
for  three  years  after  their  term  of  office. 

VI.  — Meetings. 

(1)  An  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  for 
business  and  social  purposes,  the  place  and  date  of  same  being 
determined  by  the  Council. 

(No  Rule  of  the  Association  shall  be  changed  or  added  except 
at  the  General  Meeting,  and  after  at  least  two  months’  notice 
of  the  proposed  alterations  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  in 
writing,  and  except  by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present 
at  the  meeting.) 

N.B. — These  Articles  are  provisional  until  ratified  or  amende 
at  the  first  General  Meeting. 

THE  COUNCIL. 

Officers. 

President.— Right  Rev.  Mgr.  H.  K.  Mann,  D.D.  (Rector  of  the 
Beda  since  1917). 

Treasurer. — Rev.  A.  J.  Dudley  (Beda,  1913-7),  Cathedral  Clergy 
House,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  S.E.  1. 

Secretary. — Rev.  A.  W.  Perceval,  M.A.  Oxon  (Beda,  1911-5), 
2A,  Meadow  Road,  S.W.  8. 

Trustees. 

Very  Rev.  Mgr.  H.  F.  Hinde,  M.A.  Cam.,  36,  Altenburg 
Gardens,  S.W.  11. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Filmer  (Beda,  1900-3),  4,  Holly  Place,  N.W.  3. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.A.  Oxon  (Beda,  1899-1900),  Mission 
House,  Brondesbury  Park,  N.W.  6. 

And  the  following  ordinary  members  : — 

Very  Rev.  Mgr.  H.  Barton-Brown  (Beda,  1906-7),  Catholic 
Rectory,  Royston,  Herts. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Cave  (Beda,  1901-3),  Catholic  Church,  Sunbury, 
Middlesex. 

Rev.  R.  Downey,  D.D.  (Beda,  1907-n),  Mission  House, 
Brondesbury  Park,  N.W.  6. 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  George,  D.D.  (Beda,  as  student,  1897-1901, 
as  Rector,  1911-17),  The  Presbytery,  Cronton,  Widnes,  Lancs. 

Rev.  B.  Marshall,  M.C.,  M.A.  Oxon  (Beda,  1911-5),  50,  Bridge 
Street,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  G.  Trollope  (Beda,  1906-10),  St.  Barnabas’  Cathedral, 
Nottingham. 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 

WESTMINSTER 

The  Cathedral. — Preaching  at  the  Westminster  Cathedral  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  McKenna  referred  to  the  official 
recognition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  had  occurred  during 
the  war,  when  the  Host  was  solemnly  saluted  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Empire,  and  recalling  the  ban  which  was  placed  on  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  London  a few  years  ago,  emphasized 
the  change  of  outlook  which  had  taken  place  in  this  country. 

Stamford  Hill  : Retreats  for  Boys  and  Girls. — An  informal 
discussion  as  to  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme  for  providing 
retreats  for  boys  and  girls,  which  has  been  conducted  for  some 
time  past  by  Mrs.  Philip  Gibbs,  was  held  at  the  New  Maryfield 
Retreat  House,  Stamford  Hill,  on  Sunday  evening.  Father 
Charles  Nicholson,  S.J.,  Rector  of  St.  Ignatius’,  presided,  and 
there  was  also  present  Father  G.  H.  Bishop,  a diocesan  school 
inspector.  Day  retreats  have  been  given  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  by  various  priests,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Gibbs,  to 
small  parties  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  London  elementary 
schools  for  some  time  past.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  with- 
out any  appeal  having  been  made  to  the  Catholic  public,  but  the 
work  having  increased  its  dimensions,  it  is  felt  that  such  an  appeal 
is  now  necessary.  A house  adjoining  Mrs.  Gibbs’  residence  has 
been  secured,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  the  scheme 
will  amount  to  .£,500  per  annum.  To  meet  this,  it  is  suggested 
I that  fifty  foundation  members  each  offer  £10.  It  is  also  hoped 
j to  form  a club,  so  that  those  who  have  made  retreats  at  Mary- 
j field  may  maintain  the  associations  formed  there.  The  members 
l of  the  meeting  inspected  the  New  Maryfield  Retreat  House,  which 
1 is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

| Providence  (Row)  Night  Refuge  and  Home  : Annual 

I Founder’s  Day. — Founder’s  Day  in  connection  with  the  Provi- 
I dence  Refuge  and  Home  is  an  event  of  great  importance  to 
Catholics,  as  the  Home  is  a charity  which  has  carried  on,  a unique 
! and  highly  successful  work  among  the  destitute  for  nearly  seventy 
i years.  Established  in  i860  in  a little  turning  at  the  back  of 
Finsbury  Square  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert,  its  original  com- 
j plement  of  inmates  was  fourteen  women.  In  the  following  year 
the  work  had  so  prospered  that  the  number  of  beds  had  increased 
j to  forty,  and  in  1868  a more  commodious  site  had  to  be  secured. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Gilbert  in  1895,  the  Refuge  was  providing 
beds  for  140  men  and  112  women,  in  addition  to  looking  after 
a number  of  people  who  were  not  inmates,  and  special  branches 
of  the  Home.  The  Home  is  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  who  have  a house  next  door.  This  community,  which 
came  from  Wexford  in  1858,  have  taken  charge  of  the  Refuge 
1 since.  “ The  Providence  Refuge,”  wrote  a social  investigator 
| just  before  the  war,  “ in  the  six  coldest  and  darkest  months  of 
every  year  is  accustomed  to  afford  shelter  to  a army  of  50,000 
poor  people  who,  but  for  it,  would  have  to  wander  the  streets 
1 the  whole  night  long,  or  seek  their  sleep  by  stealth  and  strategy. 

The  Refuge  is  one  of  the  sights  of  philanthropic  London.  From 
I November  to  May  it  brings  unspeakable  solace  to  thousands  of 
i suffering  souls.” 

| The  twenty-first  annual  Founder’s  Day  was  held  at  the  Night 
Refuge,  Crispin  Street,  E.,  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mgr.  Gilbert.  Lord  Colum 
; Crichton-Stuart  presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Bidwell,  Mr.  J.  D.  Kiley,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Bellord,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Gilbert,  L.C.C.,  Very  Rev.  Prior  Blake,  O.S.A.,  Rev. 
G.  H.  Palmer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Bellord,  Mr.  T.  G.  King,  K.S.G.,  Mr. 

1 C.  J.  Munich,  K.S.G,,  and  many  others. 

Lord  Colum  Crichton-Stuart  said  the  object  of  the  gathering 
was  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Mgr,  Gilbert,  the  founder 
of  the  charity.  Dr.  Gilbert  had  clearly  been  a really  practical 
man.  Not  only  had  he  established  the  Night  Refuge  for  the 
homeless  poor,  but  he  had  provided  for  useful  developments  by 
the  foundation  of  the  home  for  training  servants  and  the  hostel 
for  young  women.  The  result  of  industrial  conditions  during  the 
war  had  justified  Dr.  Gilbert’s  belief  in  his  poor  people.  As  a 
result  of  improved  conditions  of  employmnt,  caused  by  the  great 
demands  for  men  for  service  with  the  Colours,  the  number  of 
inmates  in  the  Refuge  had  been  substantially  reduced.  This 
meant  that  those  who  had  been  assisted  by  the  Refuge  before  the 
war  would  work  when  opportunity  offered.  Even  if  the  work 
of  the  Refuge  did  not  return  to  pre-war  conditions,  there  would 
be  considerable  scope  for  the  charity  apart  from  its  efforts  among 
the  homeless  poor  in  connection  with  its  three  homes.  He  there- 
fore appealed  for  a generous  support  from  all  those  interested 
in  its  work. 

Bishop  Bidwell  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  founder 
of  the  charity  had  been  so  successful,  and  had  continued  to  be  so 
after  his  death.  That  the  necessity  for  the  Refuge  had  decreased 
during  the  war  was  from  the  larger  point  of  view  a matter  of 
congratulation.  Two  other  sections  of  the  charity’s  work,  the 
training  home  for  servants  and  the  hostel  for  women,  were 
greatly  needed  at  the  present  time,  and  it  was  a tribute  to  Dr. 
Gilbert’s  foresight  that  he  had  established  these  so  many  years 
ago.  He  pleaded  for  additional  support  for  the  charity  for  these 
two  objects  in  particular. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Kiley,  M.P.,  regretted  that  the  excellent  work  of 
the  charity  was  not  better  known.  He  did  not  accept  the  view, 
held  in  certain  quarters,  that  assistance  given  to  those  in  distress 
tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  distress.  He  believed  in  indivi- 
dual treatment  rather  than  in  treatment  by  system,  and  he 
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SURRENDER  of  GERMAN  FLEET 

at  ROSYTH 


Catholic  War  Memorial 


THE  suggestion  has  been  widely  approved  that  the  Church  and  Schools 
needed  for  Rosyth  should  be  erected  as  a National  War  Memorial. 
To  all  who  fully  realise  what  the  now  famous  Dockyard  and  the 
“ Grand  Fleet  ’ have  meant  to  this  country  during  the  years  of 
National  peril  from  which,  thank  God,  we  have  triumphantly  emerged,  no 
more  suitable  site  could  be  selected  by  a grateful  community  to  record  its 
gratitude  to  God,  and  to  register  its  tribute  to  a Fleet  which  has  proved  so 
decisive  in  determining  those  momentous  issues  so  recently  at  stake. 

For  four  anxious  years  of  unparalleled  effort  the  might  of  the  “ Grand 
Fleet”  reposed  on  Rosyth.  Under  the  terrific  guns  of  these  inspiring  squadrons  our 
shores  were  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  invasion,  the  enemy  High  Sea  Fleet' 
was  rendered  powerless ; armies  in  thousands  crossed  the  seas  to  encounter 
and  to  overthrow  forces  which  more  than  once  bid  fair  to  overthrow  us  ; and 
our  trade  routes  were  kept  open  to  supply  us  with  the  means  to  exist,  to 
endeavour,  and  to  triumph.  Had  not  brave  and  skilled  sailors  manned  these 
great  ships  and  suffered  much  for  our  sakes  on  the  bleak  and  perilous  waters 
of  the  North  Sea,  the  opposition  of  this  country  would  assuredly  have  been 
overborne,  its  wealth  confiscated,  and  its  citizens  enslaved.  After  years  of 
astonishing  endurance  which  only  those  who  daily  saw  them  can  fittingly 
appreciate,  the  sailors  found  their  triumph  complete.  Rosyth  witnessed  the 
most  dramatic  event  on  record  when  German  vaunted  sea  power,  stoking 
their  own  boilers,  and  steering  their  own  ships,  entered  the  River  Forth, 
drop  ed  their  anchors,  hauled  down  their  dishonoured  flag,  and  struck 
ignominiously  to  the  superior  might,  the  finer  discipline,  and  the  greater 
daring  of  the  ships  that  anchored  at  Rosyth.  Germany’s  boasted  ambitions 
are  buried  here,  and  our  keels  plough  a peaceful  passage  over  the  waters 
of  their  humiliation.  It  was  in  France  that  the  German  armies  capitulated. 
The  German  Navy  surrendered  here,  under  our  eyes,  in  these  waters,  and 
to  ships  based  in  this  port.  This  is  the  position  we  must  mark  in  our 
map,  and  here  our  shrine  must  be  erected.  Associated  with  these  stirring 
achievements  were  ships  of  the  American  Fleet. 

During  those  years  of  anxiety  and  of  toil,  officers  and  men  of  the 
ships  in  dock,  and  of  Naval  establishments  ashore  who  stood  by  those 
powerful  instruments  of  our  protection,  heard  Mass  and  approached  the 
Sacraments  in  borrowed  huts,  kneeling  crowded  on  the  uncongenial  floor, 
and  their  children  attended  non-Catholic  schools.  The  country  is  invited  to 
bear  its  testimony  to  the  work  of  the  Fleet  and  of  the  Dockyard  by 
raising  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  honour  to  the  Fleet,  ecclesiastical 
buildings  worthy  of  the  victories  we  commemorate,  buildings  which  can  be 
seen  and  used  by  the  men  who  fought,  by  the  wives  and  families  who 
prayed  for  them  in  their  peril,  and,  alas,  in  many  cases,  wept  for  their  loss. 

The  proposed  Memorial  will  lie  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  graves  of 
Scotland’s  Catholic  hero,  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  of  the  Saxon  Princess- 
wife  of  a Celtic  King,  St.  Margaret,  Patroness  of  Scotland. 

It  is  due  to  the  Fleet  that  you  retain  your  possessions,  and  the 
profits  of  your  trade.  Had  the  Fleet  wavered,  the  Hun  would  have  despoiled 
you.  Consider  what  you  owe  to  Rosyth,  and  your  recognition  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  men  of  whom  you  are  so  justly  proud. 


Inverkeithing,  FIFE. 


JOSEPH  C.  LONG, 

Chaplain,  H M.  Dockyard,  Rosyth. 
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welcomed  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Night  Refuge, 
in  which  a poor  person  in  distress  could  receive  a word  of  comfort 
and  practical  relief.  He  feared  that  in  the  near  future  the  calls 
upon  the  Refuge  would  be  greater  than  they  had  been  during 
the  war. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbert,  L.C.C.,  regretted  that  last  year  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  and  donations  had  fallen  to  below  .£1,200,  the 
smallest  amount  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  committee  were 
ready  to  make  developments,  both  with  their  women’s  hostel, 
Gilbert  House,  and  their  Home  of  Rest  for  ' Women  at  St. 
Albans,  if  further  financial  support  were  forthcoming.  Despite 
the  great  reduction  of  inmates  of  the  Refuge  during  the  war,  the 
general  expenses  of  the  institution  continued.  He  also  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  connection  with 
the  charity. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bellord  (chairman  of  committee),  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  said  that  the  committee  felt  that  the 
need  for  the  Night  Refuge  would  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Foreman,  in  seconding,  referred  to  the  great  interest 
taken  by  Lord  Colum  Stuart  and  other  members  of  his  family  in 
the  charity. 

The  Catholic  Federation. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Westminster  Diocesan  Federation  was  held  in  the 
Cathedral  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  night,  when  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected.  There  was  a large  attendance. 
Details  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  next  week. 

Maiden  Lane  : An  Actors’  Requiem. — Organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Stage  Guild,  a Requiem  Mass  for  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession  was  celebrated  at  the  Church  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Maiden  Lane,  on  Thursday  morning  in  last  week. 
The  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Father  J.  Riley,  of  St. 
Mary’s,  a member  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vibart  and 
Mr.  George  Mozart  acted  as  ushers.  Lieut.  McKenzie,  an 
associate  member  of  the  Guild,  served  the  Mass.  The  choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bellew,  the  stage  manager  at 
His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  rendered  exquisite  music,  the  pieces 
selected  being  an  excerpt  from  Father  Cox’s  “ Requiem,” 
Neidemeyer’s  “ Pie  Jesu,”  Verdi’s  “ Hostias  et  Pieces,”  and 
Mendelssohn’s  “ Beati  Mortui.”  There  was  a large  congregation 
of  members  of  the  Guild.  A moving  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  who  pictured  our  Lord  as 
the  central  actor  in  the  world’s  greatest  tragedy.  The  actor’s 
profession,  he  said,  was  the  most  sympathetic  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions. In  their  stage  life  actors  lived  through  and  experienced 
the  whole  of  life — its  tragedy,  its  comedy,  its  nonsense,  and  its 
ghastly  seriousness.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  sympathies 
of  actors  had  been  quickly  stirred  by  the  great  tragedy  of  the  war, 
or  that  they  had  volunteered  in  such  large  numbers. 

On  the  Roll  of  Honour  of  the  Guild  appear  the  following  names  : 
Priest  members  (chaplains  to  the  Forces)  : — Very  Rev.  Canon 
Gwyder,  O.S.B.  (drowned  in  H.M.S.  “ Rohilla  ”) ; Rev.  J. 
Mcllvaine  (drowned  in  H.M.S.  “ Glenrat  Castle”);  Rev.  Basil 
Maturin  (drowned  in  the  “ Lusitania  ”),  and  the  Rev.  W.  Camp- 
bell (drowned  in  the  “Leinster”).  Members: — Messrs.  J.  E. 

Carroll,  Jack  Carroll,  Walter  Rice,  Arthur  Curtis,  Shiel  Barry, 
Frank  Yorke,  Jim  Corlett,  Desmond  Brannigan,  and  Edward 
Lynton.  Associate  member  : — Mr.  J.  Durkin. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  these  in  the 
Church  of  Corpus  Christi,  for  which  object  subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Guild. 

Highgate  : St.  Alqysius’  College. — The  Aloysian  Association 
of  Old  Boys  in  connection  with  this  College  gathered  a most 
appreciative  audience  to  witness  a performance  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  “ Yeomen  of  the  Guard,”  by  the  Northern  Polytechnic 
Amateur  Operatic  Society,  at  the  Institute,  Holloway  Road,  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  The  performance,  from  the  opening  of 
the  overture  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  was,  to  quote  Gilbert, 
“ never  flagging,”  and  the  principals,  chorus  and  orchestra  all 
acquitted  themselves  in  the  most  capable  manner.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Skivmgton  (President  of  the  Aloysian  Association),  in  a few  well- 
chosen  words,  thanked  the  Society  most  heartily  for  their  efforts. 


Canon  Rogers,  of  Ipswich.  Canon  Peacock  will  be  installed  at 
the  next  Chapter  meeting  at  Northampton  on  February  25. 

Lowestoft. — A very  successful  fancy  dress  ball  was  held  at 
Lowestoft  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day  in  aid  of  the  church,  Our  Lady 
Star  of  the  Sea.  Miss  Fenwick,  assisted  by  Miss  Poyser  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Throckmorton,  were  the  principal  organizers.  It 
was  largely  attended,  over  250  people  being  present,  and  the 
costumes  were  excellent.  The  church  fund  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  £40  odd.  Among  those  present  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day  were 
Commodore  Ellison,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  Major 
Cadbury  (of  Zeppelin  fame),  Captain  and  Mrs.  Gatliff-Gatliff, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tyson,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Laurence,  Mrs.  Spachett 
(ex-Mayoress),  Commander  Bruce  (a  companion  of  Captain  Scott 
in  the  Antarctic),  Mrs.  Crisp  and  party,  of  Kirby  Cane  Hall, 
Bungay,  and  many  officers  of  the  naval  and  military  bases  of  the 
town  and  district. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Nottingham  : New  Cemetery. — The  portion  of  the  new 

cemetery  at  Wilford  Hill,  on  the  outskirts  of  Nottingham,  which 
has  been  reserved  for  the  interment  of  Catholics,  was  consecrated 
on  Thursday,  February  13,  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 
Alderman  J.  C.  Lee  and  other  members  of  the  Public  Parks  and 
Burial  Grounds  Committee  were  present,  together  with  the 
officials  of  the  local  Conference  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 


PORTSMOUTH 


UiU  NT  WOOL 


Walthamstow. — On  Sunday  afternoon,  at  St.  George’s,  the 
Bishop  of  Brentwood  preached  a most  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Novena  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  There  was  a very  large  attendance.  The  sermon  was 
followed  by  a procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  Benediction. 


Fire  at  Bigod’s  Hall.— A fatal  fire  occurred  early  on  Thursday 
morning  of  last  week  at  Bigod’s  Hall,  near  Dunmow  (Essex),  ■ 
which  is  used  as  a home  for  the  treatment  of  mentally  defective 
boys  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary.  The  house  was  acquired  recently  from  the  Countess  of 
Wafwick  for  this  purpose,  and  forty-nine  mentally  defective  boys 
from  all  parts  of  England  were  in  residence.  Just  after  midnight 
the  night  sister  noticed  smoke  from  the  infirmary,  where  two 
patients,  aged  nine  and  eleven,  were  sleeping.  The  sisters  were 
aroused,  and  made  brave  efforts  to  gain  an  entrance,  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  smoke  and  flames.  The  boys  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  institution  were  got  out,  but  the  two  in  the  infirmary  were 
burnt  to  death.  The  infirmary  was  totally  destroyed,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  institution  was  saved.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a. 
spark  from  an  open  grate. 


TORTBAUPi  ON 

New  Canon. — The  Rev.  Augustine  P.  Peacock,  rector  of  St. 
Augustine’s,  High  Wycombe,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  Cathedral  Chaper,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev. 


Farnborougii  : Visit  of  the  Bishop. — The  week-end  spent  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Portsmouth  with  the  Salesian  community 
at  Farnborough,  commencing  on  February  8,  was  marked  by 
many  celebrations.  The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  would  also  have 
been  present,  had  not  the  railway  strike  prevented  his  arrival. 
Amongst  those  who  greeted  the  Bishop  of  Portsmouth  on  his 
arrival  were  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Cabrol,  O.S.B.,  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Dey,  D.S.O.,  Very  Rev.  A.  Sutherland  (Rector),  Very 
Rev.  Francis  O’Farrell,  Very  Rev.  Dom  Gatard,  Colonel  Pater- 
son, M.D.  (O.C.  1/4  Hampshire  Cadets),  and  W.  G.  Collins, 
J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Farnborough  Council,  and  officials  of 
the  Corporation. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  an 
address  of  welcome  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  by  the  students 
of  the  Salesian  College.  Following  on  an  excellent  entertainment 
given  by  the  boys,  and  the  distribution  of  awards,  the  Rector, 
Father  Sutherland,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop,  who, 
in  reply,  said  that  on  resuming  work  after  a period  of  indisposi- 
tion, he  felt  he  could  not  do  better  than  visit  the  Salesian  School 
at  Farnborough.  He  regretted  very  much  the  absence  of  his 
colleague  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  whose  students  at  the  College 
were  to  be  congratulated.  .He  Jioped  that  these  latter  would  be 
as  successful  as  his  own  students.  His  lordship  proceeded  to  refer 
to  the  splendid  record  the  School  had  made  and  maintained  in  the 
public  examinations,  to  the  many  war  distinctions  that  had  been 
gained  by  past  students.  In  spite  of  the  midsummer  influenza 
epidemic,  the  School  had  kept  its  high  place.  On  the  playing 
fields  they  had  also  proved  their  prowess,  being  almost  invincible 
in  the  Farnborough  .area.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked  Father 
Sutherland  and  the  students  for  the  warm  welcome  they  had  given 
him,  and  exprfssed  his  great  gratification  at  the  interest  which 
Colonel  Paterson  took  in  the  Cadet  Corps.  He  felt  that  Colonel 
Paterson’s  assistance  would  be  the  means  of  adding  to  the  many 
trophies  the  students  had  already  won.  On  referring  the  request 
that  an  extra  fortnight  should  be  added  to  the  Easter  vacation 
to  Father  Sutherland,  the  Bishop  received  a favourable  reply,  and 
announced  the  result  of  his  “ negotiations  ” amid  prolonged 
applause. 

During  the  entertainment,  Lieut. -Colonel  (Mgr.)  Dey,  D.S.O., 
pinned  the  ribbon  of  the  Military  Medal  on  the  tunic  of  C.S.M. 
W.  P.  Walsh  (Hampshire  Regt.). 

At  the  Ordination  Mass  on  Sunday  morning,  his  lordship  was 
assisted  by  Father  Sutherland  as  archpriest  and  other  clergy.  The 
Very  Rev.  J.  Simonetti  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The  Revv. 
J.  Hickey,  J.  O'Connor,  and  J.  McTague,  of  the  Salesian  com- 
munity, were  raised  to  the  priesthood.  In  the  evening  the  Bishop 
conferred  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  on  a number  of  boys 
and  girls,  the  ceremony  being  followed  by  Pontifical  Benediction. 
In  the  evening  a concert  was  given  by  local  artists  belonging  to 
the  R.A.F.,  and  on  Monday  the  Bishop  took  his  leave  amid  great 
cheering  from  the  boys. 

Aldershot  : A Chaplain’s  Jubilee. — In  the  presence  of  a large 
military  and  civilian  congregation  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Aider- 
shot,  Father  James  Dey,  D.S.O.,  principal  Catholic  Chaplain  to 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  Vicar-General  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Keatinge,  Army  Bishop,  celebrated  his  silver  jubilee  in  the  priest- 
hood by  singing  High  Mass  on  Tuesday.  He  won  the  D.S.O. 
in  the  present  war  for  gallant  services, . but  as  Army  chaplain 
he  also  did  fine  work  in  South  Africa  and  Egypt.  He  endured 
great  hardship  and  privation  in  the  retreat  from  Mons,  and 
subsequently  served  with  the  Expeditionary  Force  in  German  East 
Africa.  Father  Dey,  who  was  ordained  in  1894,  was  educated 
at  Oscott.  He  was  at  St.  Wilfrid’s  College,  Oakamoor,  for  seven 
years  following  his  ordination,  and  from  1900-02  was  at  St. 
Edmund’s,  Old  Hall.  He  received  his  commission  as  a chaplain 
in  1903,  and  in-  1913  was  raised  to  the  third  class.  During  the 
war  he  held  the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel,  and  was  staff  officer 
to  the  Catholic  Chaplain-General,  Bishop  Keatinge. 

Shanklin  : Presentation  to  Father  de  Bon. — The  Rev. 

Father  E.  de  Bon  has  retired  from  the  mission  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  after  twenty-five  years’  work 
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there.  His  work  is  permanently  testified  to  by  the  beautiful 
church  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  which  he  built  and  leaves 
free  of  debt,  and  the  members  of  his  congregation  gratefully 
recognized  his  services  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  when  a tea- 
party  was  held  in  the  schools.  After  eulogistic  speeches  from  the 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Mangan  (Ryde)  and  Father  Kelly,  the  chaplain 
to  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  and  representative  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
gregation, Mr.  J.  L.  Beardsall  (chairman  of  tfie  presentation 
committee)  handed  Father  de  Bon  a cheque  for  £116  6s.,  and 
an  album  containing  the  autographs  of  the  subscribers.  Father 
de  Bon  has  also  received  a handsome  gold  chalice,  the  gift  of  an 
anonymous  donor,  and  in  acknowledging  the  presentation,  he 
feelingly  expressed  his  regret  at  leaving  Shanklin.  Mrs.  Baines 
was  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Wareing  the  treasurer,  of  the 
committee. 


THE  CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
February  15  at  144,  High  Holborn.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  society,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  Roch,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Miss  Kathleen  Fitzgerald,  B.A.  Miss  Fennell,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  it  gave  evidence  that  the 
C.W.S.S.  had  taken  its  full  share  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation, 
and  of  its  co-operation  in  many  fields  with  non-Catholic  societies. 
It  was  a fatal  mistake  for  Catholics  to  abstain  from  taking  part 
in  public  work.  Mrs.  V.  M.  Crawford,  in  seconding  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  she  wished  to  speak  particularly  of  the  valu- 
able work  done  by  the  C.W.S.S.  in  the  agitation  against  Regula- 
tion 40D.  Miss  Christopher  St.  John  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  every  member  being  educated  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  put  from  the  chair  : — “ That  this  society  pledges  itself 
to  press  for  immediate  legislation  by  which  a scheme  for  widows’ 
pensions  shall  become  law.”  Mrs.  Crawford  said  that  it  was 
a great  pleasure  to  her  to  second  the  resolution.  Judge  Neil’s 
scheme  for  mothers’  pensions,  which  had  been  so  successful  in 
the  United  States,  was  a really  practical  and  truly  Catholic  piece 
of  work  for  the  society  to  forward.  The  greatest  failure  of  the 
Poor  Law  was  its  treatment  of  widows  : it  would  seem  to  be 
a crime  to  be  a widow.  The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


Messrs.  Gillett  & Johnstone,  of  Croydon,  who  have  laid  down 
special  plant  for  the  high-class  household  clock  trade,  and  who 
with  their  employees  are  offering  the  first  clock  thus  made  as  a 
wedding  gift  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Patricia,  have  received  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  order  received  from  Belgium  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  for  a bell  for  an  Ostend  church. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

— ♦ 

Mgr.  A.  S.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  a Conventual 
Chaplain  of  the  Sacred  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Order,  which  has  had  its  headquarters  at  Rorqe 
since  Great  Britain  came  into  possession  of  Malta,  has  an  English 
Association,  whose  centre  is  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Elizabeth  at  St.  John’s  Wood.  The  Honorary  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  was  held  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  and  by  King 
Edward  VII,  and  is  held  by  the  Queen  of  Holland. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Scrope  gave  birth  to  a son  on  the  14th  inst. 
at  Duchy  Court,  Harrogate. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Mathew,  C.B.E.,  K.C.,  who  since  1910 
has  been  a Catholic  representative  on  the  London  County  Council 
for  St.  George ’s-in-the-East,  has  decided  not  to  come  forward 
as  a candidate  at  the  forthcoming  election. 

The  Earl  of  Granard  has  gone  to  Ireland  from  Forbes 
House,  Halkin  Street. 

Lord  and  Lady  Gerard  have  left  London  for  Garswood. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Lieut. -Colonel 
A'len  Johnson,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Fusiliers,  son  of  the  late  General 
Sir  Charles  Johnson,  G.C.B.,  and  Lady  Johnson,  of  The  New 
House,  Upton-on-Severn,  and  Angela,  widow  of  Brigadier-General 
P.  A.  Kenna,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  A.D.C.,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Hubert  Hibbert  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Hibbert. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Mr.  Frederick  Weld  and 
Miss  May  Weld  will  take  place  very  quietly  at  St.  Joseph’s, 
Birkdale,  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  at  n o’clock.  Owing  to  mourn- 
ing, there  will  be  no  reception. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  which  has  been  in  charge  of  the  military  since  1914,  ceased 
last  week  to  be  an  Army  institution. 


Ealing  : St.  Scholastica’s  School. — On  Monday  evening  last 
an  entertainment  was  given  in  St.  Benedict’s  Gymnasium,  Ealing, 
by  the  children  of  St.  Scholastica’s  School,  Selby  Road.  The 
audience  was  a large  one,  and  included  members  of  the  clergy, 
among  whom  were  the  Very  Rev.  the  Prior  of  St.  Benedict’s, 
Father  Green,  and  Father  de  Barry.  The  programme  consisted 
simply  of  the  two  items,  “ A Spring  Song  ” and  “ Bear  and 
Forbear,”  a small  farce.  But  the  ladies  of  St.  Benedict's  string 
orchestra  came  and  played  very  beautifully  at  intervals  through- 
out the  evening. 


Invaluable  for 
Nursing 
Mothers. 


{<»•  Infants, 
Invalids  « Aged.'! 

Benger’s  Food  owes  its  great  reputation 
to  the  constant  recommendation  of  Medical 
Men  who  know  its  value. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  Chemists , etc .,  everywhere. 


vo* 

CURE  your  /V  COLO 


I Mi  V-ANT^V 
(5^3  the  Yellow  Triangle.) 

Just  a few  drops  on  your  handkerchief  brings  instnnt 
r :iief  and  a speedy  cure.  Economical  ana  effective. 

’ '-3  at  all  Chemists.  T.Kerfcot  & CO , Lt  ..  Dai  dsley. 

■j&  .&jgrsi  ssisi  fl  aLSOs:  g sm 


To  the  Considerate  Mistress 

anxious  to  find  a first-rate  place  for  the 
reliable  maid,  whose  services  she  is 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  dispense 
with,  the  ‘‘ Situations  Wanted”  Column 
of  THE  TABLET  is  a boon. 


ftanogen 

Brinas  Health 


Brings  Health 

THE  conditions  of  modern  life  make  heavy- 
demands  on  the  strength;  the  strain  is 
felt  in  sleeplessness,  mental  fatigue,  bodily 
exhaustion  with  nervousness  and  dyspepsia. 

To  maintain  robust  health  the  system  must 
be  strengthened  to  meet  the  tax  put  upon  it. 

‘Bynogen’  is  a concentrated  food  which  nourishes  brain, 
nerves  and  tissues.  It  is  rich  in  assimilable  phosphorus, 
pure  milk  protein,  and  a specially  prepared  extract — in  a 
soluble  form — obtained  from  selected  whole  wheat  and  malt. 

Of  all  Chemists  at  1/9,  8/-,  5/-  and  9/- 

bsi  Allen  8c  Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


PULLARS 

for  cleaning 
Household 
Furnishings 


Many  homes, 
closed  during 
the  war,  are 
being  reopened, 
and  there  is  now 
a rush  to  have 
Blinds,  Cretonne 
& Chintz  Covers, 
Cushions, 
Curtains,  Quilts 
Blankets,  and 
Carpets  Cleaned 
or  Dyed. 


Pullars  of  Perth,  with  their 
hundreds  of  highly -trained 
workers  and  modern  plant, 
are  equipped  for  handling  all 
such  orders.  Orders  received 
at  any  of  Pullars  4000  Agencies 
or  Branch  Offices. 

Return  carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  sent  direct  to — Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 
Perth 
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| Influenza  | 

Spreads  quick-  *** 
ly— thecutting  ** 
at  side  shows  5 
how  — and  no  ^ 
class  is  im-  r? 
munefrom  the 
attack.  When  * 
your  system  is 
weakened  by 
overwork  or 
worry  you  run 
a decided  risk 
of  infection  ; 
and  yotishould 
be  especially 
careful  when- 
ever you  enter 
or  leave  a 
crowded  build- 
ing. Guard 
against  the 
germ  by  forti- 
fying your  mouth  and  throat  with  the  germ- 
m killing  p operties  of 

m 
m 
© 


EVANS* 

fiastiifes 


& 

sJ 

£> 

I 

5 

S.: 

© 

© 

© 


® The  effective  precautionary 
^ measure  against  the  microbes  of 
, Influenza,  Catarrh,  Pneumonia, 
® Diphtheria,  etc. 

© The  unique  antiseptic  properties  of  EVANS' 
PASTILLES  allay  and  prevent  irritation 
and  loosen  any  mucous  secretions  (phlegm). 


See  the  “Raised  Bar " on  each  pastille 
— a patented  mark  which  no  other  pastille 
possesses 

Obtainable  from  all  Chemists, 

Is.  3d.  per  tin. 


© Evans,  Sons,  Lescher  & Webb,  Ltd., 

© 66,  HANOVER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  DT8 


© 

© 

m 

1 


© 

© 

© 

© 
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BURBERRYS’  1919  SALE 


Weatherproofs,  Suits,  Gowns. 
LAST  FEW  DAYS. 

Until  End  of  February. 
Burberry  Weatherproofs 

in  Burberry  Gabardine,  lined 
proofed  doth. 

Usual  Price,  5 Gs.  Sale, 73/6 
TIELOCKEN  Belted  Topcoat 

in  Bui  berry  Gabardine,  lined 
proofed  cloth. 

Usual  Price,  6 Gs.  Sale,  84/- 
1/-  extra  on  above  prices 
for  packing  and  carriage. 

A large  number  of  Men’s 
Overcoats  and  Suits  in  wool 
coatings  is  also  still  available 
at  reduced  prices  by  personal 
selection.  Ladies’  and  Chil- 
dren’s garments  in  great 
variety. 

Sal t List  of  Bargains  post  fret. 


BURBERRYS,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.  1. 


THE  ‘f  POSITIVE  ” ORGAN 

REPRESENTS  THE  FINEST 
VALUE  IN  ORGAN  BUILDING 
A One-Manual  PIPE  Organ  giving  Two-Manual 
and  Pedal  Effects  from  its  Single  Keyboard. 

Send  for  Catalogue  “ T."  Estimates  given 

for  Repairs,  Rebuilds,  Two  and  Three- Manual 
Organs,  etc.  Best  Work  & Finest  Materials  only. 

THE  POSITIVE  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
44.  Mornington  Crescent.  London,  N.W.  1 


DAMASK 
TABLE  LINEN 

As  actual  manufacturers  we  offer 
you  the  full  advantages  of  direct 
buying,  thus  giving  you  the  greatest 
possible  value  at  the  lowest  price. 

Samples  o/  Linen,  together  with 
price  lists,  sent  post  free 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

48  N,  Donegall  Place  - BELFAST 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

RED 

WHITE 


BLUE 


For  Breakfast  & after  D nner 


For  Rich  Gravies 

Simply  add  boiling  water  to  a Id.  tablet 
of  this  pure  coniMimrated  meat  nnd 
▼eeetabl*.  and  in  a mome  v you  have 
rich,  highly  nourishing  delicious  itravy, 
which,  served  with  ve*'  tables,  tna*ea 
appetising,  nutritious  meals. 


JU-VI8 


NO  MORE  STRIKES ! 


Co-operation  the  Solution. 

“ There  is  no  finer  antidote  for  strikes,” 
said  Mr.  G.  Havinden,  Director  of  The 
Watford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  “than 
to  realise  the  dignity  of  labour  for  its  own 
sake  apart  from  gain.  We  treat  our 
workers  as  we  expect  them  to  treat  us — 
in  a word,  they  work  not  for  the  firm,  but 
■with  the  firm,  which  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence.” 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Delectaland 
Food  Products  manufactured  by  this  firm 
at  Watford  are  so  good,  for  where  every- 
one does  his  or  her  level  best  only  the  best 
can  result.  Among  the  Delecta  specialities 
are  Freemans  Custard,  Freemans  Blanc- 
Mange,  Baking  Fowder,  Turtlekon,  Vi- 
Cocoa,  Delecta  Chocolate,  and  a host  of 
other  dainties  which  brighten  our  wartime 
menus  and  provide  nourishment  Nat  the 
same  time. 

Just  how  these  happy  people  work  and 
play  is  told  in  the  Delecta  Magazine , a 
charmingly  illustrated  monthly,  which  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  a postcard  addressed 
to  the  Editor. 


Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 

You  simply  add  Water. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates  : 

Inland  ...  ..  ...  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  rata.  Cheques  and 
VIoney  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour 
af  The  Tablet  and  crossed  “Barclay's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.” 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  bv  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

19,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

I^d.  pgr  word  minimum  J 5. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY  3s  George  Street.  Port- 
nan  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  for  engaging. 
Flours  10  till  1-  a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock. 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London.*1 
Telephone  N:>  1755,  Mav*a>r. 


Hr  EM  P Lit  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants, &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
hoarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 


EaGLI  H LADY  seeks  post  as 

COMPANION,  CHAPERON,  or  any  position 
of  trust  Widow,  middle  aged,  musical,  fluent 
French  Highl\  recommended.  R.C.  Reply  Mrs. 
V.  W , c/  * Miss  Barlow,  Pembroke  Lodge,  Queen 
Parade,  Harrogate. 

pRENCH  LADY7 Catholic  dip- 

■*-  lom£e.  seeks  a post  (school  or  family)  for 
Easter  as  TEACHER  or  GOVERNESS.  Excellent 
re  erences  Apply  to  Mile.  P .illet,  Little  Colstrope, 
Hambleden,  Henley-on-Thames. 


p ARDENhR  (Head)  seeks  re- 

* appointment;  several  men  under,  life  experi- 
ence all  branches ; 4 years’  head  previous  to 

service.  Age  37  ; married  ; three  children.  Catholic. 
Cpl.  Friend,  W ormlev,  Broxbonrne.  Herts. 


SELREIAR>  - COMPANION.— 

Gentleman  (bachelor,  Catholic),  highest 
references,  cheerful  and  sympathetic  disposition, 
seeks  congenial  position  of  trust  to  gentleman, 
invalid,  or  otherwise  Write  No.  706,  Tablet  Office. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

,\d.  per  word;  minimum  js. 


A CO  K H<>USEK  EPER  and 

‘V  HOUSEMAID-WAITRESS  wanted  (domestic 
staff  four)  Highest  references  required.  Apply 
Dean  Crank,  St  Mark’s,  ( horlev,  Lancs. 


CAN  any  I ady  recommend  a 

young  girl  as  BETWEEN  MAID?  Good 
wages.  Services  required  on  March  19th.  Apply 
Mrs.  Silvertop,  45.  Egerton  Gardens.  S.W. 3. 


pXPkRIkNi  El)  Inglish  COM- 

' PAN  ION-GOVERNESS  required  for  one 
girl  (13).  R C.  25-35  Good  Frer  ch  and  drawing 
essential.  Fond  ot  country  life;  bicy<  list.  Mrs. 
Turner,  Duckmanton  Lodge,  Calow,  Chesterfield. 

(^ARDl'NER.. — Wanted  a Head 

CJ  WORKING  GARDENER.  Must  under- 
stand  vnes  & c.  Three  men  and  boy  kept  at  pi  esent. 
Apply  R.  Grah-im,  Broughton,  Skipton,  Yorkshire, 

TV[  U RSI1,  experienced,  R.C., 

I-  ^ wanted  for  first Jiaby  in  May.  Write  ‘‘G.F.H 
c/ ^criops’ 


'Vdv*  Offi  es.  South  Mnlton  St.,  W.: 


WA  N I E I >,  good  experienced 

WORKING  GARDENER  tor  Convent. 
Apply  to  Mr  Empson,  Gardener,  St.  Michael’s 
House.  Lawrence  Street.  York. 

i \ AN  1 ED,  LADY  S MAID  for  one 

J * Lady  Roman  Catholic  preferred.  Dress- 
maker. Good  references  Apply.  S.  V.,  c/o  Laslett 
K Co..  245  Pr  mp»on  Road,  S W 3 


MEDICAL. 

CUi  I Y-'1R\1  ED  HOSPITAL 

* NURSE,  with  highest  testimonials  and 
references  (rot  C M.Bj,  desires  appointment  as 
District  Nurse,  Ireland.  Apply  No.  752»  I ablet 
Office  

ERVOUS,  Ki  si  U U E,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W  . 13, 
Tel.  Putney  647. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


OLD  COITAGE,  South  Road, 

Preston  Park,  Brighton.  — Experienced 
TUTOR  receives  a tew  young  Catholic  Boys  who 
require  individual  teaching  and  home  care. 

pRIVATE  TUTOR  (Oxford 

Graduate,  R.C  ) occupying  large  modern  house 
on  the  outskirts  ot  Oxford,  can  receive  three  or  four 
boys  needing  individual  attention,  tor  board  and 
tuition.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  apply 
Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley,  Ltd.,  Scholastic 
Agents,  158— 162,  Oxtord  Street,  London,  W.i. 

VY ANTED,  a SENIOR  MISTRESS 

* ' (R  C.),  by  March  1st,  to  teach  Mathe- 
matics, Elementary  Science,  and  English.  Apply 
No,  734,  Tablet  Office,  giving  credentials,  etc. 


HOUSES. 

iljd.  /rr  word ; minimum  JB. 


A MERSHYM-ON-i  HE- HILL.— 

Freehold,  Detached  Modern  COTTAGE  FOR 
SALE.  3 bed  rooms,  drawing  room,  living  room 
with  stove  fitted  with  two  ovens  : j-cullery  with  gas- 
cooker,  used  as  kitchen  Bath  room  (h.  ' c. >,  inside 
and  outside  w c.’s.  Main  drainage,  main  water. 
500  feet  above  sea  level.  Secluded  garden  back  and 
front.  50  feet  frontage,  150  teec  deep.  Conner 
position  ; south  aspect.  Station,  post-oftce  church, 
shops  and  Common,  ten  minutes’  walk.  Baker 
Street  or  Marylebone,  45  minutes.  Price  ,£900 
Apply  to  Owner,  “ St.  Govan’s,”  Amersham  Common, 
Bucks. 


UOTEL8  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 


t\d.  per  word  ; minimum  JM. 


nURR  ANT’S  HOTEL, 

^ George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  \V 
Adjoining  James’  Church  Catholic  . Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  123  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone  : Mavfair  6484  4 


Norfolk  ho  ill,  bourne 

MOUTH  — Immediately'  opposite  CathoIL 
Church,  standing  tn  its  own  beautiful  groundi 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  uearh 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  moderi 
appointments  Electric  elevatoi  to  all  floors ; suite* 
at  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  term:- 
or  k a carte  Telegrams:  “ f'Jorfo''k,  Bournemouth 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


pAbl BOURNE.  - SEA  VIEW 

**— 4 Grand  Parade  First-clas9  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; excellen 
chef.  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary 


CTAFF  OFFIOR,  aged  32,  no 

relations  in  England,  graduate  of  Oxford, 
about  to  be  demobilized  and  return  to  the  Bar,  tired 
of  living  in  rooms  and  too  poor  to  marry,  would  be 
gratetu1  for  reception  as  PAYING  GUEST  in  con- 
genial household,  within  25  minutes’  of  Law  Courts. 
Reply  No.  757,  Labi  et  Otfice. 


“HTHE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
countiy  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  ‘‘The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience A*1  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother 


TRADE  ANNOUNCE  VI  ENT8 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcani  c 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mei  tion 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET,  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 

fALD  FALSE  TEETH,  ' *ld  Jewel- 

^ lery,  Old  Watche*.  etc.,  now  in  GREATER 
DEMAND  THAN  EVER  FURTHER  IN- 
CREASED value  in  old  precious 

METALS  Send  to  us  for  highest  possible  value 
or  offer.  If  not  accepted  goods  returned  at  once, 
post  free.  1.  RAYBURN  & CO.,  105,  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  Please  mention  Tahlht  when  sending. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

l\d  pe*  word  ; minimum  7.7. 


( )LD  CHINA,  TAPESTRY,  etc.- 

^ ' An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  onlv,  O d China  and  Tapestry . 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  reque>ted  not  to  reply 
Please  send  particulars  to  No  233,  Tablict 
Office. 


New  Rate  for  Miscellaneous  Advts. 

Until  further  notice,  all  Miscellaneous 
Adverti  ements  will  becharg  d for  at  the 
rate  o’  n d.  per  word,  with  a minimum 
ot  3s.  /\dveitise»*  wishing  to  have  a 
Box  Number  should  enclose  6d  extra. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMIN I AN  FATHERS  OP  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  : beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Staiion  on  the  main  Midland  line 
Preparalion  lor  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (I  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
. 11  Honours  and  7 Disunctions. 

THERE  IS  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  VACANT. 


DOUAI 

WOOLHAM  PTON, 


SCHOOL 

BERK'S 


Pariiculars  may  be  had  on  application. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduce  ■ fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe College,  Leicester. 


Conducted  by  thb  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxtord  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  Afc, , apply : 

The  Head  Master. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  fur  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a id  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  BLhop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
pf  six  and  eleven  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September.  1919.) 

Only'  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN'S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.  PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 

CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
ext  ellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  wate  , and  in 
additi  n to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
Ded  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  art  room,  library,  gym na- 
ium,  and  spacious  play  room. 

the  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pu-'ils  successfully  prepared  ror  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associa  ed  Boarn  of 
R.A.M.  nd  R.C.M.  Modei  n languages  receive  special 
utention. 

En  i e charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparat  ry  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

ST.  WILFRID’S 
COLLEGE 

IAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  ig>8  : Successes,  31 

(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 H onours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses, 
Apply : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 


HILLSIDE  CONVENT 

FARNBOROUGH.  HANTS 


A HIGH-CLASS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Lordship 
The  BISHOP  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


Delightful  situation.  Extensive  Recreation  Grounds. 

Combined  advantages  of  High-Class  School  and 
Cultured  Home  Life. 

Pupils  ptepared  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Locals,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  etc. 

Spe  ial  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  Modern 
Languages. 

London  Professors  attend. 

Careful  atteniion  is  given  to  health,  food  and 
deportment. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Revfrend  Mother  Superior. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  ta  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  [os,  ph  s College.  Dumfries. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  HEEDING,  SUSSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

All  Exams.  French  in  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  receii  ed.  Postulants  accepted. 
Beautiful  situation.  Sea  and  Downs  air. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORD  E-DOCKERY. 

BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Pernetual  Adoration  ) 

BOtRDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Beautiful  situation  ; sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  house  irn;  rovemen  s. 

English  in  all  Ms  branches  ; French  in  , aily  use. 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  preparr  d for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Singrng,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing 
Ca  isthenics  Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE.  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  ot  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLA  HAM  COMMON,  LONDON.  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Man  ioul  Hion. 
Higher  C ertificate  and  Oxford  Local  I ^animations. 
For  Prospectus  appiv  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 
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FRIENDS  OF  ARMENIA 

Office  and  Embroidery  Depot:  47 , VICTORIA  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON, S.W.l. 

•Hours,  10 — 5;  Saturdays,  10 — 1.  Tel.  : Vic.  1198. 

President:  LADY  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH. 

Chairman  and  Hon.  Treasurer  : E.  W.  BROOKS,  Esq. 

Hon.  Sec.  : MRS.  MARY  HICKSON.  Office  Sec.  : MISS  M.  RUSSELL. 


FUNDS  ARE  VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

for  the  relief  of  the  many  thousands  of  destitute  Armenian  refugees  scattered  in 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus.  The  fate  of  Armenia  cannot 
be  known  until  the  close  of  the  Peace  Conference,  but  that  her  people  will  be  in  a 
condition  of  want  and  destitution  for  a long  time  to  come  is  obvious. 

The  time  has  come  when  a 
very  special  and  strenuous 
effort  must  be  made  by  all 
lovers  of  humanity  to  help 
these  martyred  Christians, 
at  last,  to  a place  in  the  sun. 
Please  send  us  a gift,  how- 
ever small,  to  help  in  the 
repatriation  of  the  refu- 
gees, rebuilding  of  homes, 
opening  up  of  Orphanages, 
and  feeding  and  clothing 
the  people. 


ARME  I A -X  CHILDREN. 


Donations  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  should  be  sent 
to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  E.  WRIGHT  BROOKS,  Esq., 
“Friends  of  Armenia,”  47,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1 . 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  crossed  “ L.  C-W.  and  Parr’s  Bank,” 
and  Treasury  Notes  registered.  Please  mention  “ THE  TABLET." 


MOTEL 

REMBRANDT 

opposite  the 

BBOMPTON  ORATORY 

The  Rembrandt  arranges  for 

SPECIAL  MAIGRE  FARE 

On  Fridays  and  other  days  of , abstinence. 

The  Hotel  has  a number  of 
self-enclosed  PRIVATE  SUITES 
from  4 to  6 rooms  with  Bath  Room. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Bedroom. 

MODERATE  TARIFF 
INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  16/6  per  day. 

All  Public  Rooms  and  Corridors 
are  Steam  Heated  to  maintain  an 
equable  and  pleasant  temperature. 

The  Hotel  Rembrandt  is  under  the  same  management  as 

HOTEL  VANDYKE,  Cromwell  Road. 
HOTEL  RUBENS,  Buckingham  Palace  Rd. 

HOTEL  REMBRANDT 

Thurloe  Place,  South  Kensington.  ® 

Telegrams:  “CHOICEST,**  LONDON.  Phone  : 4J00  Kensington 

(4  Lines). 


ocoa 


Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 
maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 


IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E,,  &c. 


HALL-MARK 

of 

GOOD  PRINT 

If  you  require — 

Work  done  well,  to  be  a credit  to  you  as  well  as  a 
business  getter 

Consult  P.P. 

If  you  require — 

Work  produced  within  a specified  time,  with 
guaranteed  delivery,  at  moderate  cost,  and  on 
business  lines 

Consult  P.P. 

If  you  require — 

Anything  in  the  way  of  print,  from  a Leaflet  to 
an  Encyclopaedia, 

Consult 

The  Press  Printers,  Ltd. 

Nos.  69-76,  Long  Acre,  London. 

Official  Printers  to  The  Tablet  and  other  Catholic  Publications . 
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since  he  last  spoke  in  the  House.  One  of  the  Government’s 
airships  remained  travelling  in  the  air  for  one  hundred  and 
one  hours.  The  speed  was  not  conclusively  computed, 
but  assuming  it  was  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  sometimes 
more,  that  gave  the  distance  travelled  as  5,000  miles,  and 
during  a part  of  the  time  there  was  considerable  wind. 


NOTANDA 

The  story  of  the  loss  of  the  “ Audacious  ” is  at  last  told 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  rescue  of  the  crew.  “ When  the 
last  men  were  ordered  to  leave  the  ship  some  of  them  hid 
behind  the  big  guns,  in  order  to  remain  on  board  the  vessel 
they  could  not  bear  to  leave  ” (p.  233). 

A problem  in  punctuation  in  the  “ Last  Gospel  ” at  Mass. 
Father  Hugh  Pope  shows  how  far  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
Codices  and  the  Codex  Ephraemi  and  the  Codex  Bezae 
throw  light  upon  the  question  (p.  232). 

Communion  in  two  kinds.  Some  attendant  difficulties. 
How  the  practice  of  “ licking  the  chalice  ” is  regarded  by 
correspondents  of  the  Guardian  (p.  235). 

Retreats  for  boys.  Mrs.  Philip  Gibbs  appeals  for  money 
and  workers  (p.  249). 

The  position  of  the  religious  orders  in  France.  Cardinal 
Maurin  says  : — “ The  outcasts  of  yesterday  did  not  hesitate, 
at  the  first  fire  of  he  guns,  to  lly  to  the  help  of  their 
threatened  country.  And  will  these  victors  and  wounded 
of  to-day  be  obliged,  if  they  wish  to  be  faithful  to  their 
consciences  and  their  vows,  to  set  out  again  for  foreign 
lands?  ” (p.  235). 

An  Educational  Supplement  : ways  and  means  for 

Catholics  to  form  Continuation  Classes  (p.  243);  Reasons 
for  hope  of  a change  in  the  Secondary  School  Regulations 
drawn  from  a speech  by  Mr.  Fisher  on  the  importance  of 
the  multiplication  of  secondary  schools  (p.  241). 


Monday  saw  the  introduction  of  the  Government’s  Bill 
for  constructing  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  position 
of  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  coal  industry. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  asking  leave  to  introduce  it,  pointed 
out  that  it  was  urgent,  seeing  that  the  threatening  demands 
of  the  miners  were  so  far-reaching  in  their  effects  that  an 
inquiry  into  them  was  an  absolutely  necessary  preliminary. 
They  not  only  demanded  a rise  of  30  per  cent,  in  wages,  but  a 
reduction  of  hours  from  8 to  6,  which  was  not  a reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  but  of  two  hours  off  working  time  : that  is, 
a reduction  of  one-third  of  their  effective  hours.  That 
would  have  so  serious  an  effect  on  other  industries  that 
it  might  fling  hundreds  of  thousands  into  unemployment 
and  cripple  our 'export  trade.  To  put  up  the  price  of  coal 
8s.  or  10s.  a ton  would  place  us  in  a bad  position  for  com- 
petition with  a nation  like  America,  where  Pocahontas  coal 
at  the  pit-mouth  was  about  ns.  a ton  against  ours  at  18s.  : 
thus  the  coal  trade  itself  was  sure  to  suffer,  whilst  the 
effect  would  be  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  demands,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  cope  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  unemployment.  The  Government  could  not 
concede  such  demands  without  enquiry,  for  it  was  the 
trustee  not  of  one  class  or  trade  alone,  but  of  all.  The  miners 
were  not  sweated.  As  to  profits,  they  were  not  exorbitant  ; 
for  the  five  years  before  the  war  they  were  only  a shilling 
a ton.  The  conditions  in  which  the  miners  lived  and 
worked  were  not  satisfactory  and  should  be  inquired  into. 
The  Government,  therefore  proposed  to  set  up  at  once,  not 
a Royal  but  a Statutory  Commission,  whose  terms  of  refer- 
ence would  include  questions  of  wages,  hours  and  work, 
and  inequalities  between  grades  ; the  cost  of  production, 
the  distribution  of  coal  and  the  general  organization  oj 
the  coalfield  and  the  industry  as  a whole  ; the  question  of 
control,  on  which  the  owners  had  gone  a long  way  to  meet 
the  demand  ; and,  lastly,  the  great  question  of  nationaliza- 
tion. On  wages  and  hours  a report  would  be  forthcoming 
by  March  31,  sixteen  days  after  the  day  insisted  on  by  the 
miners  ; but  he  could  not  believe  that  they  would  make 
that  sixteen  days  a reason  for  a strike.  Mr.  Justice  Sankey 
would  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The  Prime 
Minister  asked  the  House  to  pass  the  Bill  through  all  its 
stages,  if  possible,  that  day. 


CHRONICLE  OF  TUP  WEEK 


r'  Two  Bills  received  a third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Friday  in  last  week.  At  the  last  moment,  in 
Re-election  of  Ministries  Bill,  the  nine  months  during 
which  a member  should  not  vacate-  his  seat  on  appointment 
as  a Minister  was  made  to  date  from  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
clamation summoning  a new  Parliament  instead  of  from 
the  declaration  of  the  polls  at  a general  election.  During  the 
third  reading  discussion  on  the  Aerial  Navigation  Bill, 
Col.  Seely  said  that  the  civil  side  of  air  navigation  would 
be  properly  represented,  as  that  would  be  the  side  on 
which  it  would  increase.  As  for  civil  aerodromes,  he 
thought  the  Air  Ministry  would  show  the  way  by  providing 
them,  but  he  hoped  they  would  soon  be  self-supporting, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  State  might  retain  a right  to  use 
them.  The  prospects  of  air  travel  had  advanced  even 


But  to  this  haste  the  Labour  Party  demurred.  Mr. 
Adamson  hoped  that  a settlement  would  be  effected,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  determination  of  the  miners  was 
shown  by  the  ballot  majority  of  five  to  one  in  favour  of 
a strike.  He  thought  that  on  some  points  the  Government 
already  had  sufficient  data  to  come  to  a decision.  The 
impression  that  the  miners  already  had  a working  day  of 
8 hours  was  incorrect,  for  another  hour  was  absoibed  in 
getting  to  and  from  the  workings  to  the  shaft.  Mr.  Harts- 
horn said  that  the  present  programme  of  the  miners  did 
not  originate  with  their  executive  but  at  the  lodge  meetings, 
and  the  ballots  showed  that  six  out  of  every  seven  had 
voted  in  favour  of  a strike.  They  were  out  for  an  increase 
of  wages  and  determined  to  get  it,  and  a Bill  which  kept 
them  waiting  was  useless.  The  second  reading  was  then 
taken,  when  Mr.T.  Richards,  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  Party, 
moved  an  amendment  for  its  rejection  on  account  of  the 
unnecessary  delay  which  it  would  cause.  He  denied  that 
the  rise  would  be  calamitous  to  other  trades.  When  a 
coal  company  paid  a dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  the  men 
were  sure  to  be  discontented.  Sir  R.  W’illiams  and  Col. 
Murray  having  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  the  Federation  had  a 
mandate  for  a strike  on  March  1st,  unless  their  demands 
were  granted.  Could  not  the  Government  meet  the 
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miners  and  settle  the  wages  question  at  once  ? In  reply, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  all  he  had  heard  did  but 
strengthen  the  case  for  an  inquiry.  As  for  nationalization, 
it  was  purely  a business  proposition  which  must  be  con- 
sidered a - to  its  effect  on  the  State  at  large.  He  concluded 
with  an  appeal  not  to  destroy  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  by  refusing  to  wait  a fortnight.  After  some 
further  discussion,  the  House  went  to  a division  on  the 
amendment,  which  was  rejected  by  257  votes  against  43, 
a majority  of  214.  The  Bill  was  then  read  a second  time. 


After  a further  discussion  of  some  four  hours  on  Tuesday 
the  Coal  Commission  Bill  passed  the  Committee  stage  and 
third  reading.  Some  amendments  were  proposed  by 
members  of  the  Labour  party,  which  were  rejected  by  large 
majorities,  the  last  being  a proposal  by  Mr.  Brace  requiring 
the  Commission  to  report  by  March  12,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Thomas.  This  brought  up  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  demand  for  a rise  of  30  per  cent, 
was  complicated  with  another  for  shorter  hours,  and  these 
might  decrease  output  and  increase  cost.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  whilst  the  output  of  American  mines  was 
going  up,  that  of  ours  was  going  down.  The  Commission 
could  not  get  to  work  before  next  week,  and  to  require  a 
date  that  would  cramp  and  crowd  the  Commission  would 
prevent  agreement.  He  had  consulted  the  Chairman,  Sir 
John  Sankey,  who  was  opposed  to  the  date  being  March  12, 
because  he  was  reluctant  to  give  a promise  if  there  were  no 
fair  and  reasonable  promise  of  redeeming  it.  The  Prime 
Minister  therefore  offered  as  a compromise  that  the  report 
on  the  wages  and  hours  question  should  be  to  hand  on 
March  20.  In  view  of  this  Mr.  Brace  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  Bill  was  passed  through  Committee  and  read 
a third  time.  So  far,  then,  the  situation  has  been  eased; 
the  Miners’  Federation  will  probably  be  prevailed  upon  to 
wait  the  extra  week  thus  agreed  to  by  their  Parliamentary 
representatives.  This  hope  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  meeting  in  London  of  the  Labour  Triple  Alliance  the 
raihvaymen  and  transport  workers  were  not  in  favour  of 
precipitate  action.  The  Bill  was  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday 
evening  the  National  Conference  of  the  Miners  sitting  in 
London  accepted  the  recommendation  of  its  Executive  to 
await  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  wages  and  hours, 
which  is  promised  on  March  20. 


Wednesday  saw  two  far-reaching  measures  dealt  with  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Home  Secretary  introduced 
the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications  Bill,  under 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Ministry  should  take  control 
of  the  railways,  light  railways,  tramways,  canals,  water- 
ways and  inland  navigation.  Roads,  bridges,  vehicles  and 
traffic  would  also  be  included  in  the  Bill.  Already  a large 
number  of  powers  were  exercised  over  roads,  railways, 
canals  and  tramways  by  Government  Departments,  but 
there  was  no  one  Department  which  could  co-ordinate  the 
whole  of  the  control.  It  is  further  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Ministry  the  control  of  the  supply  of  electricity.  The  Bill 
would  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom.  A second  reading 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  Min:stry  of  Health  Bill.  The 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Insurance  Commission  and 
the  services  connected  with  children  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  other  Departments  will  be  amalgamated.  With 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  sickness  will  be  disentangled  from 
destitution,  and  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
transferred  to  the  new  Ministry.  Dr.  Addison,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  it 
applicable  to  Ireland.  Advisory  Committees  are  to  be 
appointed,  which  it  was  hoped  would  work  on  preventive 
lines. 


The  epidemic  of  political  assassinations  has  spread  to 
Bavaria.  At  the  end  of  last  week  Herr  Kurt  Eisner,  the 
Bavarian  Premier,  was  shot  as  he  was  walking  in  the  streets 
of  Munich  by  Count  Arco-Valley.  The  Count  in  his  turn 
was  shot  by  Herr  Eisner’s  secretary.  Herr  Eisner  had 
recently  returned  from  the  Socialist  Conference  at  Berne 
where  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  both  of  the  Pan- 
German  party  and  the  Majority  Socialists  by  admitting 
Germany’s  responsibilities  for  the  war.  It  is  assumed  that 
he  was  killed  in  consequence  of  this  speech.  A few  hours 
later  a second  tragedy  took  place.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
Diet  in  Munich  Herr  Auer  was  denouncing  the  assassination 
of  Herr  Eisner  when  a shot  was  fired  from  behind  the 
curtains  covering  the  entrance  to  the  Chamber  from  one  of 
the  lobbies.  Herr  Auer  fell  and  it  was  at  first  believed  that 
his  wound  was  mortal.  Later  reports  suggest  that  his 
recovery  is  possible.  But  he  was  not  the  only  victim. 
According  to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times,  at  that 


moment  a man  in  a long,  light  grey  cloak  dashed  into  the 
Chamber  holding  a magazine  pistol,  with  which  he  fired 
several  shots  at  the  Government  benches.  Simultaneously 
shots  were  fired  from  one  of  the  galleries.  Herr  Auer’s 
assassin  made  no  attempt  at  flight,  but  shouted,  “ I will 
shoot  down  the  whole  lot  of  you.”  Ministers,  members, 
and  spectators  fled  to  the  doors.  Herr  Rosshaupter  and 
two  officials  of  the  War  Ministry  were  hit  (Herr  Rosshaupter 
is  said  to  have  died  of  his  wound),  and  the  Centre  deputy 
Herr  Osel,  was  killed.  Another  Majority  Socialist  Minister, 
Herr  Timm,  and  Under-Secretary  Jahreis  were  wounded. 
It  is  believed  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  Eisner  was  the  motive  of  these  outrages 
and  that  the  shots  were  fired  by  members  of  the  extreme 
Socialist  party.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  party  had 
been  defeated  at  the  polls,  and  that  the  new  Ministers  had 
the  support  of  a coalition  formed  of  the  Majority  Socialists 
and  the  Catholic  popular  party.  The  personal  relations 
between  Eisner  and  Auer  were  those  of  open  hostility. 

Mr.  Wilson,  after  a stormy  voyage,  landed  safely  at 
Boston,  on  Monday,  and  received  a great  popular  welcome. 
He  lost  no  time  in  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship, 
and  in  his  first  speech  made  it  clear  that  he  regards  the 
establishment  of  a League  of  Nations  as  the  great  and 
crowning  work  of  the  Peace  Conference.  But  is  America 
ready  to  play  her  part  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  needed 
for  the  realization  of  that  great  ideal  ? He  has  no  doubt 
himself,  and  asked  his  hearers  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  disappointment  of  the  world  if  America  were  now 
content  to  retreat  into  selfish  isolation  and  refuse  to 
bear  her  share  of  the  common  burden.  " Think  of  the 
picture,  think  of  the  utter  darkness  that  would  fall  on  the 
world.  America  has  failed  ! America  made  a little  essay 
at  generosity,  and  then  withdrew  ! America  said  : ' We  are 
your  friends,’  but  it  was  only  for  to-day,  not  for  to-morrow. 
America  Said  : 1 Here  is  our  power  to  vindicate  Right,’ 
and  then  the  next  day  said,  ‘ Let  Right  take  care  of 
itself,  and  we  will  take  care  of  ourselves  !’  America  said  : 

' We’ll  set  up  a light  to  lead  men  along  the  paths  of  liberty 
but  we  have  lowered  it  ; it  is  intended  only  to  light  our 
own  path.’  We  set  up  the  great  ideal  of  liberty,  and  then 
we  said,  ‘ Liberty  is  a thing  that  you-  must  win  for  your- 
self ; do  not  call  upon  us.’  And  think  of  the  world  that 
we  would  leave.  Do  you  realise  how  many  new  nations  are 
going  to  be  set  up  in  the  presence  of  the  old  and  powerful 
nations  in  Europe,  and  left  there,  if  left  by  us,  without 
a disinterested  friend  ? Do  you  believe  in  the  Polish 
cause,  as  I do  ? Are  you  going  to  set  up  Poland,  im- 
mature, inexperienced,  as  yet  unorganized,  and  leave  her 
with  a circle  of  armies  around  her  ? Do  you  believe  in  the 
aspiration  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs  as  I do  ? 
Do  you  know  how  many  Powers  would  be  quick  to  pounce 
upon  them  if  there  were  not  the  guarantees  of  the  world 
behind  their  liberty  ? Have  you  thought  of  the  sufferings 
of  Armenia  ? You  poured  out  your  money  to  help  and 
succour  the  Armenians  after  they  had  suffered.  Now  set  up 
your  strength,  so  that  they  shall  never  suffer  again.” 
But  the  President  is  likely  to  have  a hard  fight.  In  the 
Senate  many  and  insistent  voices  have  been  heard,  de- 
nouncing the  League  of  Nations  as  a danger  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  committing  the  United  States  to  unknown 
and  unlimited  obligations  in  Europe. 


It  now  appears  that  Lord  Northcliffe’s  estimate  that  the 
British  loss  in  killed  alone  would  be  found  to  be  nearly 
900,000  was  quite  correct.  A revised  estimate  of  the  total 
British  casualties  has  now  been  issued.  The  approximate 
number  of  casualties  among  all  military  forces  and  for  all 
theatres  of  operations  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  revised 
to  date  is  as  follows  : — 


Killed. 

Other 
Officers.  Ranks. 
British  ..  ..  30,807  466,831 

Colonials  and  Indians  7,602  168,703 


Wounded. 

Other 
Officers.  Ranks. 
76,132  i,532.552 
17,125  421,402 


Total  . . . . 38.409  635,534  93.257  *>953.954 

673,943  2,047,211 

Add  deaths  presumed  on 

lap  se  of  time  . . 97,000 

Missing,  at  present  un- 
accounted . . . . 64,800 


Tctal  ..  ..  835,743 

It  appears  from  the  above  figures  that  the  total  casualties 
from  all  causes  amount  to  2,882,954.  Under  the  heading 
” Killed  ” are  included  those  who  died  from  wounds  and 

other  causes. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


PEACE-HERE  AND  ABROAD 

All  during  the  week  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Atlas 
who  bears  the  burdens  of  the  whole  people,  has 
been  struggling  to  avert  a great  national  disaster.  He 
has  never  been  seen  to  better  advantage.  Patient  and 
resourceful,  courageous  and  conciliatory,  he  has  argued 
with  the  representatives  of  the  miners  so  cogently  and 
so  persuasively  that  the  case  for  an  immediate  strike 
simply  collapsed.  A Statutory  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  all  the  points  at  issue,  and 
the  miners  may  yet  get  all  they  demand,  but  at  least 
the  country  will  learn  all  the  facts,  and  the  Government 
will  know  what  it  is  doing.  The  demands  of  the  miners 
concerned  wages,  hours  of  work  and  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  industry.  An  immediate  increase  in 
wages  of  30  per  cent,  and  a reduction  in  the  working 
hours  from  eight  to  six  was  required.  There  was  to 
be  no  time  allowed  for  investigation  or  inquiry  as  to 
the  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  other  great  industries 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  advised 
that  the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal 
to  the  extent  of  8s.  or  10s.  per  ton  and  that  this  would 
at  once  throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  out  of 
employment.  When  this  was  disputed  across  the  floor 
of  the  House  he  pointed  out  that  that  very  difference 
of  opinion  upon  so  vital  and  fundamental  a matter  was 
the  best  reason  for  the  authoritative  inquiry  he  pro- 
posed. That  was  s^  obvious  that  it  soon  became  a 
question  not  whether  a Commission  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire,  but  at  what  date  its  report  should 
be  ready.  Eventually  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  able  to 
announce  that  in  the  opinion  of  its  President,  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey,  the  Commission,  if  the  miners  took 
part  in  the  inquiry  and  did  all  they  could  to  facilitate 
its  work,  should  be  able  to  present  its  report  on  the 
20th  of  March.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the 
inquiry— that  which  relates  to  the  general  conditions 
of  the  industry  and  to  the  demand  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  mines — must  necessarily  extend  over  several 
months.  For  the  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  problem,  and  in  the  long  run  will  determine 
wages,  is  how  to  increase  the  output  of  coal  per  man. 
Sir  Richard  Cooper  tells  us  that  the  British  miner 
produces  only  half  the  amount  of  coal  which  the 
American  miner  produces.  Better  methods  of  working 
and  more  efficient  machinery  would  probably  lead  to  a 
larger  output  per  .man  in  the  British  mines , but  this  is 
certain  : in  no  other  way  can  the  higher  wages  now 
demanded  be  permanently  paid.  They  cannot  come  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  coalowners.  The  new  demand  for 
wages  involves  8s.  or  10s.  a ton,  and  the  whole  profits 
of  the  coalowners  for  the  five  years  before  the  war  came 
exactly  to  a shilling  per  ton. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  s announce- 
ment that  the  report  of  the  Commission,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  an  increase  of  wages  and  a shorter  day  under 
existing  conditions,  shall  be  forthcoming  by  March  20, 
the  Miners’  Executive  have  agreed  to  recommend  the 
postponement  of  the  strike  until  that  date.  But  if,  as 
seems  likely,  the  report  is  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the 
miners— what  then?  If  the  strike  takes  place  the 
nation  will  be  face  to  face  with  civil  war.  It  is  no 
longer  a conflict  between  employers  and  their  men  : the 


miners  will  be  at  wrar  u'ith  the  Government,  and  there- 
fore with  the  whole  community.  Moieover,  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  in  their  attempt  to  starve  out  the 
nation  800,000  mineis  will  have  the  active  support  of 
the  two  allied  unions — 500,000  railwaymen  and  300,000 
transport  workers.  The  hope  for  peace  rests  on  the 
slender  chance  that,  disappointed  of  an  immediate 
advance  in  wages,  the  miners  may  be  content  to  wait 
for  the  report  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  mines.  For  clearly  a decision  that  under 
present  conditions  the  demand  for  higher  pay  and 
shorter  hours  is  economically  impossible  might  have  to 
be  revised  and  reversed  if  it  we-e  shown  that  under 
national  control  the  mines  could  be  more  profitably 
worked.  So  far  the  Government,  except  for  some  rash 
words  of  Mr.  Churchill,  is  uncommitted  in  regard  to 
nationalization.  Probably  a frank  statement  that  if  the 
Commission  reports  in  favour  of  nationalization  the 
Government  will  at  orce  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tion would  go-  a long  way  to  satisfy  the  miners  and  to 
induce  them  to  call  off  the  strike  for  the  present.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  urgently  wan+ed  in  Paris, 
where  the  necessity  for  formulating  the  conditions  of 
peace  with  the  least  possible  delay  is  more  clearly 
recognized  from  day  to  day. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  coming  peace  .are  in 
process  of  being  successfully  dealt  with,  but  the  vital 
questions  concerning  the  frontiers  of  Germany  on  the 
west  and  on  the  east  have  still  to  be  dealt  with.  And, 
unfortunately,  there  are  differences  of  view  among  the 
Allies  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  for  instance,  is  up  in  arms  against  the 
suggestion  that  the  Saar  Valley,  with  its  coalfields, 
should  be  ceded  to  France.  This  is  described  as  “ a 
clear  infraction  of  the  basic  principle  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  is  that  populations,  small  or  great,  shall 
not  be  transferred  like  cattle  from  one  Power  to 
another.”  But  consider  the  wider  equities  of  the  case, 
and  balance  the  claims  of  the  people  of  the  Saar  Valley 
against  what  is  due  to  the  whole  people  of  France. 
When  Germany  invaded  France  and  seized  her  coal- 
fields she  used  them  as  long  as  she  could,  .and  then 
deliberately  did  her  best  to  destroy  them.  If  in  conse- 
quence of  that  devastation  the  coa’fields  of  Lens  cannot 
be  used  for  years  to  come,  and  all  France  is  the  poorer, 
is  there  anything  essentially  unjust  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  pits  of  the  Saar  Valley  should  be  used  to 
provide  compensation?  In  the  same  wrny,  France  pro- 
poses that  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Germany  should 
furnish  a sort  of  glacis  of  peace,  should  be  permanently 
left  unfortified  and  denuded  iof  troops.  Fi  ance  is  near 
to  the  invader;  she  put  her  faith  in  treaties  before,  and 
now'  asks  for  a better  security  than  a scrap  of  paper. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  future  France  will  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  is  that  enough, 
and,  above  all,  will  its  help  be  quick  enough?  To-day 
we  see  the  Bolshevics  murdering  and  marauding 
beyond  their  frontiers,  but  not  one  of  the  Entente 
Powers  is  willing  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  infant 
border  States  whose  independence  they  have  recog- 
nized. France  has  lost  her  great  ally,  the  Russia  of 
the  Tsars,  and,  with  a population  of  38  millions,  faces 
Germany’s  70  millions.  It  is  not  surprising  if  she  asks 
for  protection  at  least  against  a surprise  attack,  and 
so  seeks  for  a demobilized  zone  about  the  Rhine.  The 
problems  of  the  eastern  frontier,  involving  as  they  do 
the  setting  up  of  an  independent  Poland,  are  still  more 
formidable.  The  distracted  Prime  Minister  must  give 
what  attention  he  can  to  them  before  the  coal  mine 
Commission  presents  its  report. 
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THE  PUNCTUATION  OF  A 
CLAUSE  IN  THE  “LAST 
GOSPEL”  AT  MASS 

By  Father  Huch  Pope,  O.P. 

I. 

When  saying  the  “ Last  Gospel  ” at  Mass  a priest 
is  sometimes  baffled  at  finding  the  words 
“ Omnia  per  lpsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est 
nihil  quoa  factum  est.  In  Ipso  vita  erat  ...”  punc- 
tuated in  different  fashion,  viz.,  “ Omnia  per  lpsum 
facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil.  Quod  factum 
est  in  Ipso  vita  erat  ...”  We  say  a priest  is  “ some- 
times baffled,”  for  as  a general  rule  our  altar-cards 
have  the  former  and  not  the  latter  punctuation.  When, 
however,  a priest  recites  the  “ Pretiosa  ” in  his  Office 
he  finds  that  the  extract  from  the  Gospel  ends  with  the 
words  “ nihil,”  “ et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil.” 
Which  of  these  punctuations  is  right?  Can  the  MSS. 
or  the  Fathers  help  us  to  arrive  at  a decision? 

Now  the  punctuation  in  the  MSS.  is  often  rudi- 
mentary or  defective,  thus  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
Codices  have  no  stop  at  all  in  this  clause,  but  Alex- 
andrinus,  the  “ Codex  Ephraemi  ” and  “ Codex 
Bezae  ” have  a stop  after  “ nihil.”  1 The  Latin  MSS. 
too  are  almost  unanimous  in  placing  a stop  after 
“nihil”;  the  only  exception  usually  given  proves  to 
be  an  apparent  one  merely,  for  whereas  Tischendorf 
prints  “ Codex  Amiatinus  ” “ et  sine  Ipso  factum  est 
nihil  quod  factum  est  ” without  any  stop  after 
“ nihil,”  2 yet  Wordsworth  and  White  3 remark  in  their 
note  on  the  passage  “ ‘ nihil ; quod  factum  est  in  Ipso 
vita  erat,’  ita  distinguere  opoi  tet  cum  codd.  nostris 
paene  omnibus  ” ; and  they  refer  to  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  Uncial  Latin  MSS.,  with  the  inclusion  of  “ Amia- 
tinus,” apropos  of  which  they  remark  “ perperam  dis- 
tinxerat  Tischendorf.  ” Thq  printed  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulgates  have  respectively  “ nihil  : quod 
factum  est  in  ipso  vita  erat  ” and  “ nihil,  quod  factum 
est,  in  ipso  vita  erat,”  which  latter  punctuation  seems 
strangely  non-committal  ! 

As  far  as  MSS.  authority  goes,  then,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  punctuation 
“ nihil  : quod  factum  est  . . .” 

And  the  same  must  be  said  of  Fatristic  authority,  so 
much  so  that  Westcott  truthfully  remarks  that  “ It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  complete  consent  of 
ancient  authorities  in  favour  of  any  reading.”4  To 
give  but  a few  instances:  Tatian  reads  “nihil.”;5 * 
Hippolytus  quotes  the  passage  at  least  three  times,  and 
always  with  “nihil.”;®  so,  too,  St.  Irenaeus,  six 
times;  7 Clement  of  Alexandria,  eleven  times;  8 Origen, 
six  times;9  Tertullian  ; 10  Novatian,  four  times;11  St. 
Epiphanius,  three  times — but  see  below;  St.  Leo;12 
while  St.  Augustine  is  most  emphatic  : for  while  he 
takes  for  granted  that  “ nihil  ” closes  the  sentence, 
yet  he  quarrels  with  the  punctuation  adopted  by  some 
for  the  clause  immediately  following  : “ Quod  factum 
est  in  IIlo,  vita  erat  ” ; this  pointing  is  absurd,  he  says, 
and  the  stop  must  come  after  “ factum  est.”  13  But  he 

1 Westcott,  Commentary  on  St.  John’s  Gospel,  Appendix  to 
Notes  on  Chap.  i. 

* Codex  Amatinus,  Leipsic,  1850. 

* Novum  Testamenium,  Ouattuor  Evangelia,  ed.  Wordsworth 
and  White,  Clarendon  Press,  1889-1898. 

4 L.c.  p.  4,  note  on  i.  3. 

‘ Oratio , iq;  P.G.  VI.  850. 

* Hagr.  V.  3 and  tt  ; Adv.  Noetum,  xii. 

' Adv.  Haer.  I.  viii.  5,  xxii.  1;  II.  ii.  c ; III.  viii.  3,  xi.  1; 
IV.  xxxii.  j ; P.G.  VII.  534,  669,  715,  867,  880,  1071. 

* Strom.  I.  ix.  ; VI.  xi.,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.  ; VII.  3;  Paed.  I.  vi,, 
xi.  ; III.  5;  and  amongst  the  Dubia,  jc:  P.G.  VIII.,  742;  IX., 
314,  347,  370,  373,  3S6,  422  ; VIII.  282,  366,  601  ; IX.  679. 

9 Tom.  II.  8 in  Joan..  II.  15,  9,  10,  13,  15;  VI.  22;  P.G.  XIV. 
138,  139,  142,  147,  263,  150,  263.  Origen  nowhere  discusses  the 
punctuation  ; he  takes  the  stop  after  “ nihil  ” for  granted. 

10  Adv.  Marrionem  V.  19;  P.L.  II.  529,  520. 

11  De  Trinitate  13,  15,  17,  21. 

12  Ep.  LIX.  3 ; P.L.  LI V.  8fiq. 

13  De  Genesi  ad  lilt.  V.  xiii.-xiv.  (31-32);  P.L.  XXXIV.  331-332. 

Cf.  De  A gone  Christiano,  X.  (11);  P.L.  XL.  296;  Tract.  I.  16  in 

Joan;  cf.  infra. 


is  well  acquainted  with  the  absurd  notion  that  “ nihil  ” 
stands  for  something  positive.  Thus  he  writes  in  his 
treatise  on  the  “ Nature  of  Good  ” : — “ That  phrase  of 
the  Gospel  ‘ Sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil  ’ is  wrongly 
understood  by  some.  For  no  one  can  listen  patiently 
to  the  ravings  of  those  people  who  fancy  that  by  ‘ nihil  ’ 
in  this  place  we  have  to  understand  * something,’  and 
who  imagine  that  a man  can  be  driven  to  accept  such 
a notion  on  the  ground  that  the  word  ‘ nihil  ’ comes  last 
in  the  sentence  ! . . . They  have  lost  their  wits,”  he 
says,  “ in  their  keenness  for  contradicting  ! ” 14  At 
the  same  time  St.  Augustine  says  nothing  about  any 
other  mode  of  punctuation  as  a way  of  escape  from  this 
difficulty.  St.  Jerome  is  said  to  quote  the  passage 
indifferently,  either  with  a stop  after  “ nihil  ” or  with 
a stop  after  “ nihil  quod  factum  est,”  but,  as  far  as  the 
present  writer  knows,  St.  Jerome  only  quotes  it  with  a 
stop  after  “nihil.”15  When  we  pass  to  the  Cappa- 
docian Gregories,  who,  so  to  speak,  lived  in  the  thick 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  we  find  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
twice  over  in  the  same  passage  employing  the  phrase 
with  the  punctuation  “Omnia  per  lpsum  facta  sunt; 
et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil,  quod  factum  est  in 
Ipso”;16  this  is  a strangely  mutilated  form  since  it 
would  perforce  leave  the  remainder  of  the  phrase,  viz., 
“ vita  erat,”  as  it  were,  in  the  air.  Elsewhere  he  quite 
decidedly  writes  “ Et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil.”17 
He  paraphrases  the  passage  in  the  same  way  a little 
later  on,  and  perhaps,  too,  a second  time.18  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  has,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
explicit  quotations  of  the  passage,  but  he  does  on  one 
occasion  paraphrase  it  in  such  a fashion  as  to  imply, 
perhaps,  that  he  read  “ sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil.”  19 

We  are  faced,  then,  with  the  startling  fact  that — in 
Dean  Burgon’s  descriptive  phrase — “ the  torrent  of 
the  Fathers  ” reads  this  passage  with  the  punctuation 
“ Omnia  per  lpsum  fact  sunt;  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est 
nihil.  Quod  factum  est,  in  Ipso  vita  erat.”  Two 
variants  of  minor  importance  occur;  here  they  need 
only  be  mentioned  : the  word  “ nihil  ” stands  for  ovSev 
but  most  of  the  Greek  Fathers  quote  it  as  6v8t  Z 
literally  “no  single  thing”;  the  Latin  Fathers  con- 
stantly write  “in  Ipso  vita  est  ” for  “erat.”  The 
point,  however,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  is 
the  punctuation  : are  we  to  read  in  English  “ Without 
Him  was  made  nothing.  What  was  made,  was  life  in 
Him  ”?  or  are  we  to  read  “ Without  Him  was  made 
nothing  that  was  made.  In  Him  was  life  ”?  And  if 
the  authority  of  the  MSS.  and  the  Fathers  compels  us 
to  follow  the  former  punctuation  and  put  a stop  after 
“ nihil,”  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  second 
form  of  punctuation,  “ Without  Him  was  made  nothing 
that  was  made.  In  Him  was  life,”  has  so  far  prevailed 
that  it  is  the  more  general  one  in  our  liturgical  books? 
Further,  while  we  can  readily  understand  the  phrase 
“ In  Him  was  life,”  which  follows  from  the  second 
mode  of  punctuation,  can  we  as  readily  understand  the 
phrase  which  results  from  the  former  punctuation, 
“ What  was  made  was  life  in  Him  ”?  Or,  once  more, 
if  we  prefer  the  second  form  of  punctuation — conceiv- 
ably on  the  ground  that  the  phrase  “ In  Him  was  life  ” ' 
is  so  expressive — then  how  are  we  to  understand  the 
phrase  which  follows  from  this  second  form  of  punctua- 
tion, “ Without  Him  was  made  nothing  that  was 
made  ”? 

An  examination  of  the  various  Patristic  declarations 
on  the  punctuation  of  the  passage  will  reveal  the  sin- 
gular fact  that  since  various  heretics  made  use  of  the 
former  punctuation — that  which  puts  a stop  after 
“ nihil  ” and  which  compels  us  to  read  “ Without  Him 
was  made  nothing.  What  was  made,  was  !ife  in  Him,” 
to  excogitate — we  can  think  of  no  more  not  word — a 
most  ridiculous  heresv — certain  Fathers  felt  compelled 
by  the  exigencies  of  controversy  to  advocate  a mode  of 

14  De  Natura  Boni,  24:  P.L.  XLII.  SSQ. 

15  Ovaest  Deb.  in  Genesim,  rh.  i.  : P.L.  XXTII.  939. 

18  Cnntra  Eiinnmium . T.  ; P.G.  XLV.  343. 

17  Ibid.  HI.  ^78,  ar.d  Adv.  Arium  et  Sabellium,  5 and  9;  P.G. 
XLV.  1287  and  1294. 

18  Th’d.  Tl.  rnls.  487  and  498. 

19  Orat.  XXXI.  12  ; P.G.  XXXVI.  146. 
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punctuation  which,  frankly  speaking,  makes  St.  John 
write  nonsense,  and  which  also  leaves  us  with  an  un- 
balanced phrase,  “ In  Him  was  life,”  which  stands 
without  parallel  in  the  Prologue  to  Lis  Gospel. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE 
“AUDACIOUS” 

By  An  Eye-Witness. 

[The  “ Audacious  " was  struck  by  a mine  on 
October  27,  1914.  Admiral  Jellicoe,  in  “ The  Grand 
Fleet/'  writes : — “ On  the  arrival  of  the  s.s.  ‘ Olympic' 
at  Lough  Swilly  orders  were  given  that  no  communica- 
tion between  the  ship  and  the  shore  should  take  plade. 
I wired  the  Admiralty  suggesting  that  the  loss  of  the 
‘ Audacious  ' should  be  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible.'' 
The  veil  is  now  lifted,  a!nd  the  story  of  the  rescue  of  the 
whole  crew  is  told  by  an  eye-witness.  ] 

C Certainly  this  voyage  has  been  an  unusual  experi- 
> ence— to  take  fourteen  days  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  though  travelling  by  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  fastest  liners  afloat,  is  not  likely  to  occur  twice  ! 
We  left  New  York  on  Wednesday,  October  21,  bound 
for  Glasgow,  as  Southampton,  where  the  “ Olympic  ” 
usually  berths,  was  closed  to  her.  Up  to  the  following 
Tuesday  it  was  an  extremely  uninteresting  trip  : only 
twenty-six  passengers  in  a first-class  saloon  usually 
carrying  from  500  to  800  people.  No  “ log  ” was  given 
out,  for  fear  of  passengers  carrying  pocket  wireless 
apparatus  and  so  communicating  our  position  to  a 
German  cruiser;  all  deck  lights  extinguished,  all- port- 
holes covered  with  blankets,  lounge  and  smoking-room 
■windows  completely  darkened  by  black  paint  and  brown 
paper — in  fact,  not  a gleam  of  light  anywhere,  except 
our  red  and  green  port  and  starboard  lights.  But  for 
these  precautions,  and  the  fact  that  no  wireless 
mes  ages  were  supposed  to  be  sent  out,  everyone  pro- 
nounced the  voyage  up  to  October  27  one  of  the  dullest 
and  most  uneventful  thej  had  ever  made. 

The  morning  of  the  27th,  about  10  a.m.,  I noticed 
the  engines  stop,  so  I slipped  on  my  coat  and  went  on 
deck.  I quite  expected  to  see  one  of  our  cruisers,  as 
we  imagined  we  were  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
port  unchallenged  in  war  time.  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised, however,  to  find  a battleship,  cruiser  and  two 
destroyers  in  such  very  close  proximity  to  one  another 
and  to  us.  “ What  are  they?  ” I asked  of  an  officer 
standing  near.  “ The  sinking  one  is  a first-class  battle- 
ship,” was  the  reply.  I looked  again,  and  then  I 
noticed  that,  sure  enough,  she  was  very  low  in  the 
water,  down,  in  fact,  at  the  stern,  to  the  “ captain’s 
walk  ” outside  his  cabin.  The  hours  that  followed  were 
indeed  thrilling.  There  was  a strong  wind  blowing 
and  an  extremely  nasty  sea,  so  first  of  all  our  steamer 
was  brought  round  into  the  position  in  which  she  would 
give  most  shelter  to  the  sinking  ship.  Being  so  enor- 
mous the  “ Olympic  ” made  an  appreciable  protection 
from  the  wind,  and  oil  was  poured  on  the  waves  to 
calm  them  as  much  as  possible.  Soon,  from  appa- 
rently nowhere  at  all,  other  vessels  began  to  appear. 
First  three  destroyers,  tearing  through  the  water  at 
such  a terrific  pace  that  you  could  only  tell  their  posi- 
tion from  the  sheet  of  water  they  threw  up;  then  two 
trawlers,  a tug,  two  more  destroyers,  a minelayer,  two 
minesweepers,  a L.N.W.  passenger  boat  (row  used  as 
a naval  decoy),  and  finally  a hospital  ship. 

The  sea  seemed  to  be  getting  steadily  worse,  and 
now  waves  were  constantly  breaking  over  the  stern 
deck  of  the  battleship.  On  her  deck  stood  the  whole 
crew  of  800  men,  calm  and  apparently  unconcerned. 
Suddenly  a wave  swept  Over  a group  of  those  standing 
amidships,  but,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  they  maintained 
their  position.  The  next  minute,  however,  two  boats, 
which  they  had  manned,  containing  thirty-five  of  them, 


were  washed  over  and  capsized  (though  that  I did  not 
see),  and  I saw  wreckage  washed  over  in  quantities. 

The  ship  was  now  rolling  badly,  and  every  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  she  must  go.-  I noticed  men  grab  at 
the  taffrail  each  time  she  lurched,  otherwise  they 
seemed  to  make  no  movement,  and  stood  as  quietly  on 
that  deck  as  if  absolutely  indifferent  to  danger  and 
death.  At  last,  about  11  a.m.,  came  the  welcome  order 
from  the  battleship  to  lower  away  our  boats,  which  I 
understand  had  been  swung  out  when  we  first  received 
the  call  for  assistance.  It  was  an  awful  noment,  but 
it  made  one  proud  of  one’s  countrymen.  Those  sailors 
standing  calmly  on  their  deck,  and  our  men,  prac- 
tically .all  stewards  and  “ landlubbers,”  being  lowered 
over  75  feet,  in  those  comparatively  tiny  boats,  into 
that  stormy  sea  to  rescue  them.  Every  time  the 
“ Olympic  ” rolled,  the  boats  swung  in  against  her 
side,  and  as  the  men  tried  to  fend  them  off  you  heard 
the  constant  crash  of  broken  oars  (of  which,  fortu- 
nately, they  had  a good  supply).  So  keen  were  our 
men  to  go  that  the  first  boatload  had  to  be  stopped  till 
the  crew  put  on  their  lifebelts,  for  which  they  had  not 
waited. 

By  now  our  decks  were  thick  with  lifebelts,  500  or 
600  having  been  brought  up  from  below,  ready  to  be 
thrown  overboard  if  necessary.  It  seemed  an  eternity 
while  those  eleven  boats  were  being  louvered,  and  I 
fancy  it  was  rather  a slow  business,  but,  amateurs  or 
not,  their  crews  did  splendid  work.  At  last  they  got 
away  safely,  but  then  their  work  was  only  begun. 
Near  the  battleship  the  sea  was  worse  than  ever,  and 
they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  alongside  her. 
The  destroyers,  too,  put  off  several  boats,  but  they 
were  smaller  than  ours,  and  so  not  capable  of  taking 
off  so  many  men. 

As  the  boats  came  alongside  the  sinking  vessel  the 
men  on  her  seized  their  opportunity  to  jump  one  by  one 
into  them — no-  panic,  no  crowding — just  quietly  and 
calmly  they  went,  one  by  one,  and  as  each  boat  filled  it 
pulled  away.  To  the  “ Olympic  ” they  chiefly  brought 
stokers,  engineers,  &c.  “ Service  men  to  service  ships 

as  much  as  possible  ” was  the  order.  Suddenly  I saw 
a wave  catch  one  of  our  boats  as  it  went  alongside  the 
“ Audacious  ” (for  this  we  now  learnt  was  the  battle- 
ship’s name),  and  half  capsize  it,  throwing  all  the  rrlen 
out  of  one  side  into  the  sea,  but  those  -on  the  other  side 
managed  to  right  her  again.  It  was  a horrible  moment 
watching  those  men  in  the  water  grinding  between  the 
boat  and  the  ship;  however,  some  sailors  soon  pulled 
them  aboard  the  battleship,  and,  except  for  a wetting 
and  some  bruises,  they  were  none  the  worse,  and  really 
had  almost  the  most  interesting  time,  as  they  were 
some  of  the  last  to  leave  the  ship.  By  this  time  nearly 
700  men  had  been  taken  off,  chiefly  bv  our  boats,  and 
as  the  sea  had  now  calmed  a lot,  and  the  ship  had  sunk 
very  slightly  within  the  last  hour,  it  was  decided  to 
try  and  tow  her  the  eight  miles  to  the  shore  and  beach 
her. 

Not  wanting,  therefore,  to  hoist  our  boats  (we  still 
had  eleven  more,  besides  rafts,  &c.,  in  case  of  needing 
them  ourselves),  we  “ stood  bv  ” to  receive  a hawser. 
Then  we  saw  the  prettiest  piece  of  seamanship.  A 
destroyer,  getting  hold  of  a rope  from  the  “ Auda- 
cious,” came  up  at  a smart  pace,  was  C rought  along- 
side the  “ Olympic,”  so  close  that  we  could  have 
jumped  on  to  her  deck,  paused  long  enough  to  throw 
in  the  rope,  and  passed  on.  It  was  wonderful.  To 
bring  her  within  a few  feet  of  the  “ Olympic,”  both 
ships  rolling  badly,  without  bump  or  hitch  of  any  kind. 
She  was  the  “ Lyre  ” — her  decks  thick  with  the  rescued 
men,  clad  very  scantily,  but  chatting  and  smoking  as 
if  nothing  unusual  were  happening,  and  her  young 
lieutenant-commander  quietlv  giving  his  orders  with 
his  pipe  between  his  lips.  It  thrilled  one.  Once  we 
got  the  hawser  aboard  we  moved  slowly  forward, 
manoeuvring  into  a suitable  position,  but  almost  imme- 
diately there  was  a loud  crack  and  the  1 awser  parted, 
one  end  flying  back  and  sir. ashing  the  woodwork  on 
our  stern.  Then  a tug  took  on  the  job,  but  her  three 
hawsers  soon  parted  in  the  same  way. 
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By  now  night  was  coming  on,  for  all  these  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  taken  time.  It  took  nearly  half 
an  hour  each  time  they  brought  our  huge  ship  round, 
which  they  had  to  do  twice,  owing  to  her  drifting  with 
the  tide,  and  it  was  marvellous  how  they  turned  her  in 
such  a small  circle. 

Meantime  our  nine-inch  cable  had  been  brought  from 
the  bow  to  the  stern — in  itself  a big  job — and  we  made 
ready  to  tow  her  with  that,  drifting  down  till  our  stern 
was  almost  touching  her  bows.  Then,  to  our  captain’s 
intense  disappointment,  the  order  came  for  us  to  leave 
her  and  proceed.  In  the  gloom  we  saw  some  boats  put 
off  from  the  “ Liverpool  ” (cruiser)  and  two  destroyers, 
and  to  our  great  relief  we  heard  afterwards  they  had 
taken  off  the  remaining  150  of  the  crew. 

As  we  steamed  slowly  away  our  last  sight  of  H.M.S. 
“ Audacious  ” was  as  the  searchlight  from  the  “ Liver- 
pool ” swept  slowly  all  over  her  for  sign  of  any  remain- 
ing human  beings — an  eerie  sight,  that  beautiful  and 
costly  ship,  her  decks  awash  up  to  her  big  15-in.  guns, 
doomed  to  destruction,  but  we  all  consoled  ourselves 
by  the  thought  that  ships  we  can  build  but  men  we 
cannot  make,  and  of  her  crew  of  over  800,  few,  if  any, 
had  been  lost.  Those  we  had  on  board  seemed  scarcely 
to  realize  that  they  had  been  in  danger,  and, 'though 
clothed  in  the  scantiest  garments,  and  most  of  them 
drenched  to  the  skin,  many  bruised  or  slightly  injured, 
they  would  not  go  below,  but  remained  on  deck  with 
their  eyes  glued  to  their  beloved  ship. 

Hot  food,  blankets  and  clothes  were  brought  to  them, 
and  many  a funny  remark  these  called  forth.  “ Blimme, 
Bill,  did  yer  ever  see  me  in  an  ’obble  skirt  before?  ” 
said  one,  as  he  wrapped  round  1 im  a blanket  that  was 
to  replace  his  soaking  trouser-.  “ Did  yer  ever  see 
such  a ship  as  this?”  cried  another;  “when  they 
picks  yer  up  they  even  irons  yer  pants,”  as  his  nether 
garments  were  returned  to  him  div  from  the  ironing- 
room.  As  they  left  in  a tug  next  morning  (arrayed  in 
assorted  garments,  from  first-class  passengers’  suits 
down  to  women’s  sweaters  and  ship’s  blankets)  many 
a rousing  cheer  for  the  “ Olvmpic  ” did  the  150  give, 
the  most  rousing  being  for  the  chief  steward,  who  had 
provided  them  with  the  only  nice  meals  they  had  had 
since  war  was  declared  ! 

That  night  I had  a mo  t interesting  talk  with  the 
assistant  engineer.  He  told  me  they  had  only  come 
in  the  night  before  from  the  North  Sea  to  pick  up  fuel 
and  provisions,  and  incidentally  to  rest  and  exercise 
the  white-faced,  sunken-eyed  men,  who  had  not  been 
out  of  their  clothes  (except  for  a bath)  for  three  months 
— since  war  broke  out.  That  morning  six  battleships 
had  gone  out  for  gunnery  practice,  the  “ Audacious  ” 
(holding  the  gunnery  record  for  the  year)  third  in  the 
line.  My  informant  heard  the  crash  as  they  struck  the 
mine,  9.15  a.m.,  but  thought  it  was  a big  gun  firing 
for  a moment  or  two.  She  was  struck  in  her  port 
engine  room  (I  think  he  said),  which  filled  immediately. 
At  once  the  bulkheads  were  closed,  and  he  and  his 
assistant  proceeded  to  double  all  those  that  they  could. 
With  the  engines  in  the  second  room  going  they  made  j 
for  the  shore,  filling  slowly  all  the  time.  He  hoped 
against  hope,  and  to  all  inouiries  replied,  “ I can  keep 
her  going.  The  water  gains  very  slowly.”  Driven 
from  the  second  engine  room  thev  retired  to  the  third, 
and  brought  her  twentv  miles  before  (having  gradually 
slowed  down)  her  remaining  engines  stopped,  and  the 
engineers,  now  up  to  their  waists  in  water,  were 
ordered  on  deck.  The  man’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  ! 
he  deserihed  it.  “ I think  and  think,”  he  said.  “ I 
know  I did  all  I could,  and  all  the  others  tell  me  so,  too, 
•but  I keep  wondering  all  the  time  if  I could  possibly 
have  done  more  to  keep  her  going.”  He  had  worked 
till  he  collapsed  ; then,  after  a ^ot  of  brandy,  had  again 
got  to  his  feet,  and  run  his  engines  for  a couple  of 
hours  more. 

Our  lounge  steward  (who  was  one  of  those  upset  out 
of  the  boat  and  who  spent  the  time  he  was  on  board  the 
“ Audacious  ” cooking  ham — the  only  food  obtainable 
for  the  crew)  told  us  later  that  when  the  la  t men  were 


ordered  to  leave  the  ship  some  of  them  hid  behind  the 
big  guns,  in  order  to.  remain  on  board  the  vessel  they 
could  not  bear  to  leave.  Her  captain,  they  said,  once 
on  board  the  “Liverpool,”  completely  broke  down, 
and  wept  at  having  lost  his  ship  without  the  chance  of 
firing  a shot  at  the  enemy.  Till  then  he  had  been  the 
calmest,  quietest  man  there — on  the  bridge  from  9 a.m. 
to  6 p.m.,  straining  every  nerve  to  save  her  and  the 
men  under  his  command.  , 

We  steamed  off  in  the  gathering  daikness,  still 
bound,  as  we  thought,  for  Glasgow,  but  soon  our 
engines  stopped,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  anchor  in 
Lough  Swilly.  Then  whispers  began  to  go  round  of 
a big  explosion  seen  some  way  behind  us  as  we  entered 
the  harbour.  Most  people  asserted  it  was  another  mine 
exploded  by  the  wash  of  the  “ Olympic,”  but  next 
morning  we  learnt  that  about  9 p.m  (twelve  hours  after 
she  was  struck)  the  “ Audacious  ” had  blown  up.  The 
few  people  on  our  decks  at  the  time  described  it  as  the 
most  impressive  sight  they  had  ever  seen.  Though 
we  were  twenty  miles  away  they  said  it  looked  like  a 
mountain  opening  in  a sheet  of  flame,  or  a couple  of 
large  factories  suddenly  blown  to  bits.  The  whole  sky 
was  lit  up,  and  even  looking  eastward  showed  bright 
vermilion  for  several  minutes. 

Only  then  did  we  realize  what  a merciful  escape  we 
had  had.  If  the  hawser  had  held,  we  shou’d  have  had 
the  “ Audacious  ’ in  tow  close  behind  us,  and  the 
result,  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  “ Olympic  ” too. 
Then  commenced  one  of  the  longest  weeks  I have  ever 
spent.  Next  morning  the  Admiralty  announced  to  us 
that,  owing  to  mines,  it  was  not  safe  for  us  to  proceed, 
and  at  last  it  began  to  dawn  upon  us  that  we  were 
“ prisoners  of  war  ” until  it  suited  the  Government  to 
publish  news  of  the  disaster.  Our  w’ireless  messages 
were  censored,  ^nd  next  day  forbidden  altogether.  A 
picket  boat,  armed  with  a small  quick-firing  gun, 
patrolled  round  us  by  day,  and  twro  destroyers  by  night, 
and  allowed  nothing  to  approach.  Two  funny  incidents 
enlivened  the  monotony — one  when  the  White  Star 
officials  from  Southampton,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
arrived  in  a tug  to  try  and  land  us.  and  were  kept  off 
at  the  point  of  thei  said  gun,  while  they  vainly  sought 
permission  to  board  their  own  ship  ! Shivering  and 
hungry  they  waited  from  10  a.m.  till  4 p.m.,  but  finally 
retired,  wTiile  we,  warm  and  well  fed,  could  not  but 
smile  at  their  discomfiture.  They  behaved  nobly,  how- 
ever, remaining  in  the  vicinity  for  five  day:,  collecting 
and  sending  off  to  us  any  provisions  on  which  they 
could  lay  their  hands  ! But  the  provisions  were 
brought  on  board  by  a naval  guard  ! 

The  other  funny  incident  was  an  American  news- 
paper man,  who,  under  the  guise  of  a Board  of  Trade 
official,  rowed  out  one  morning  from  the  shore  in  a 
small  dingey.  They  allowed  him  to  approach  to  within 
a few  feet  of  us,  then  up  buzzed  a pinnace,  a hand 
seized  his  painter,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was 
he  was  being  towed  round  the  harbour  at  a rapid  pace. 
Backwards  and  forwards,  up  and  down,  they  took  him 
for  several  hours,  till  he  must  have  sincerely  wished  he 
had  Obeyed  orders  and  kept  away,  for  without  food  or 
overcoat  it  must  have  been  a most  unpleasant  trip,  and 
at  intervals  we  could  see  him  doing  “cabman’s  exer- 
cise ” to  warm  himself  ! 

Rumours  of  German  submarines  and  the  sight  of 
minesweepers  h aving  every  morning  and  returning  at 
night  relieved  the  monotony,  and  one  evening  some 
excitement  was  caused  by  the  order  from  “ high 
; authority  ” to  extinguish  even  our  “ anchor  lights,”  as 
we  “ made  too  good  a target.”  The  presence  on  deck 
all  night  of  the  crew  and  fire  brigade,  with  hoses  ready, 
pointed  to>  a fear  of  Zeppelins  and  bombs,  suspicions 
confirmed  by  the  two  destroyers  cruising  round  with 
their  guns  pointing  heavenward.  However,  nothing 
happened,  and  finally,  at  10.30  a.m-.  on  Tuesday, 
November  3,  our  engines  once  more  started,  and, 
escorted  bv  several  tugs,  the  “ Olvmpic  ” steamed  out 
of  Lough  Swillv.  We  reached  Be'fast  that  night,  and 
next  morning  (exactly  seven  days  overdue)  we  set  foot 
on  dry  land  once  more. 
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NOTES 

In  a letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Archbishop  of  Omsk,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Administration  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  makes  a ; 
despairing-  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  unhappy  countrymen 
now  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Bolsheviks  : — “ Llaving- 
seized  supreme  power  in  Russia  in  19171  the  Maxima- 
lists proceeded  to  destroy,  not  only  the  cultivated 
classes  of  society,  but  have  also  swept  away  religion 
itself,  the  representatives  of  the  churches  and  the 
religious  monuments  venerated  by  all.  The  Kremlin 
Cathedrals  of  Moscow  and  those  in  the  towns  of  Yaro- 
slav and  Simferopol  have  been  sacked,  and  many 
churches  have  been  defiled.  The  historical  sacristies, 
as  well  as  the  famous  libraries  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
Moscow  and  Petrograd,  have  been  pillaged.  Vladimir, 
Metropolitan  of  Kieff,  about  twenty  bishops  and 
hundreds  of  priests  have  been  assassinated.  Before 
killing  them  the  Bolsheviks  cut  off  the  limbs  of  their 
victims,  some  of  whom  were  buried  alive.  Wherever 
the  Bolsheviks  are  in  power  the  Christian  Church  is 
persecuted  with  even  greater  ferocity  than  in  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Nuns  are  being 
violated,  women  made  common  property,  license  and 
the  lowest  passions  are  rampant.  One  sees  everywhere 
death,  misery  and  famine.  The  population  is  utterly 
cast  down  and  subjected  to  the  most  terrifying 
experiences.  Some  are  purified  by  their  sufferings,  but 
others  succumb.  Only  in  Siberia  and  the  region  of  the 
Ural  mountains  and  where  the  Bolsheviks  have  been 
expelled,  is  the  existence  of  the  civil  and  religious 
population  protected  under  the  aegis  of  law  and  order.” 
In  the  name  of  human  solidarity  and  Christian  brother- 
hood,  the  writer  makes  appeal  to  the  English  Arch- 
bishop and  begs  his  compassion. 

Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  is  an  “ independent  ” candidate 
for  the  vacancy  at  Oxford  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Prothero  to  the  peerage.  In  his  election  address, 
he  speaks  out  with  refreshing  vigour  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  new  facilities  for  divorce  : — “ I am 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  Divorce  Acts.  To 
turn  the  stable  institution  of  marriage  into  a three  or 
five  years’  alliance  terminable  at  will — for  such  are 
the  proposals  gravely  put  forward — is  to  convert  it 
into  what  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  temporary 
concubinage.  This  is  not  only  to  debauch  manhood 
and  to  degrade  womanhood,  but  to  strike  a deadly  blow 
at  the  Divine  institution  of  the  family  on  which  the 
State  ultimately  rests.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  in 
1857.  If  any  elector  is  so-  wedded  to  divorce  as  to-  put 
it  before  all  other  considerations  he  must  not  vote  for 
me.  ” 


There  can  be  no  surprise  that  there  is  anxiety  among 
French  Catholics  as  to  what  will  be  the  lot  of  the 
religious,  men  and  women,  who  returned  to  France 
during  the  war  to  help  her  in  the  fighting  line  and  the 
hospitals  in  the  hour  of  her  need.  They  had  been 
driven  into  exile  by  the  Law  of  Association  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  and  the  laws  professing  to  carry 
it  out  obtained  by  M.  Combes.  Are  these  men  and 
women  still  to  be  regarded  as  a public  danger,  though 
their  return  to  France  and  the  help  they  have  given 
were  so  welcomed  and  appreciated?  Their  loyalty  has 
been  proved  by  the  way  in  which  they  hurried  back 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  the  sacrifices  which  they 
have  made — in  thousands  of  cases  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  all.  Will  these  savage  laws  be  maintained  against 
them?  In  his  Pastoral  for  Lent,  Cardinal  Maurin, 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  refers  to  the  question  as  follows  : 
“ We  have  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing,  under  a law  of 
the  force  of  numbers,  the  spoliation,  reduction  to 
misery  and  condemnation  to  exile  of  men  and  women 
who  only  asked  to  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to 
God,  their  country,  and  to  souls.  The  outcasts  of 
yesterday  did  not  hesitate,  at  the  first  fire  of  the  guns, 
to  fly  to  the  help  of  their  threatened  country.  And  will ' 


these  victors  and  wounded  of  to-day  be  obliged,  if  they 
wish  to  be  faithful  to  their  consciences  and  their  vows, 
to  set  out  again  for  foreign  lands?  Is  it  rash  to  hope 
that  kindly  France,  after  standing  forth  to  the  world 
outside  as  the  champion  of  right,  will  be  unwilling  to 
perpetuate  at  home  one  of  its  most  flagrant  violations?” 

The  Guardian  has  opened  its  columns  to  a corres- 
pondence which  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  communion  “ in  both  kinds.”  A medical  man 
who  is  described  by  our  contemporary  as  ‘‘a  dis- 
tinguished physician  with  a worldwide  reputation,” 
opened  the  correspondence  thus  : — “ A lady  has 
written  to  me  from  her  parish  for  a medical  opinion 
in  respect  of  the  risks  of  infection  from  a chalice  which 
has  been  licked  all  round  its  interior,  coram  populo, 
by  the  priest  qfter  use  by  the  last  communicant.  She 
has  grave  doubt  whether  any  further  ablution  is  likely 
to  follow.  This  proceeding,  which  can  only  be 
described  as  disgusting  and  offensive,  is  surely  enough 
to  repel  the  most  devout  of  communicants  of  both  sexes. 
It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  conceive  that  such  a practice 
could  arise  in  this  century  of  the  Christian  era.  I give 
no  opinion  on  the  question  of  risk  of  infection  from  a 
chalice  thus  treated  in  any  case.  Such  septicity,  if  ever 
present,  is  certainly  more  likely,  and  certainly 
deservedly,  to  recoil  upon  the  officiating  priest  with  a 
maximum  variety  of  oral  microbes.  I will  only  add 
my  stern  condemnation  of  such  an  unseemly  and 
repulsive  practice,  one  which  distinctly  justifies 
abstention  from  any  Eucharists  which  are  so-  conducted. 
I purposely  refrain  from  mentioning  the  parish  or 
diocese  in  which  this  nastiness  was  practised ; but  I 
will  hope  that  our  Bishops  may  have  something  to  say 
on  the  matter.”  

The  custom  which  is  thus  objected  to  seems  to  be 
fairly  common  in  Anglican  churches.  The  next  week 
another  correspondent  wrote  : — “ Not  only  is  it  the 
custom  in  many  churches  for  the  priest  to  lick  the 
chalice  after  all  have  communicated,  but  I have  fre- 
quently seen  it  done  between  each  railful  of  communi- 
cants. The  custom  is,  doubtless,  founded  on  reverence, 
but  it  is  unseemly  and  unpleasant.  The  one  cup  is  a 
real  hindrance  to  frequent  Communion  on  the  part  of 
the  educated  who  know  the  danger  of  infection  and 
contagion  incurred  by  drinking  from  a vessel  from 
which  others— many  others  at  a great  festival — have 
drunk.  Not  only  ha's  the  cup  been  touched  by  those  to 
whose  mouth  hygiene  is  unknown,  but  in  many  cases 
by  those  suffering  from  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases.  The  effect  of  this  practice  is  that  to  some 
of  us  the  joy  and  help  of  our  Communions  is  often 
spoilt  by  feelings  of  repugnance  and  dread.  In  some 
churches  there  is  an  unseemly  rush  to  be  first  at  the 
altar.  Many  devout  persons  avoid  communicating  at 
the  great  festivals  and  many  more  avowedly  receive 
as  rarely  as  possible.  I speak  of  what  I know  from 
my  experience  among  women  and  girls  on  whom  in  the 
course  of  my  work  I have  urged  more  frequent  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion.” 


This  correspondent  is  concerned  to  find  a remedy, 
and  tells  us  that  ” some  advocate  intinction,  others  the 
use  of  individual  communion  cups — an  impossibility 
at  a great  Easter  Communion— and  others  that  it 
should  be  a recognized  thing  that  the  communicant 
is  at  liberty  to  -receive  in  one  kind  only.”  So-  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  Catholic  Church  justified.  In  the  current 
number  of  the  Guardian,  three  clergymen  write  to 
explain  how  they  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  as  all  three 
practise  the  same  precaution,  a quotation  from  one 
letter  will  suffice  : — “ I have  found  it  a very  simple 
and  easy  thing,  involving  no  irreverence,  and  fairly 
effectual  for  its  purpose,  to  wipe  the  chalice  round  the 
rim  with  a purificator  after  each  communicant  has  par- 
taken. It  may  be  said  that  such  a use  of  the  purificator 
is  .not  ritually  correct.  This  objection  appears  to-  me 
to  make  a mere  fetish  of  ritual.” 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  letter  of  the  Abbot 
of  Caldey  in  the  new  issue  of  Pax  that  the  appeal  made 
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to  American  Catholics  on  behalf  of  the  Caldey  com- 
munity has  been  productive  of  much  help.  The 
American  Caldey  Committee,  writes  the  Abbot,  have 
“ worked  hard  for  us  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts  that  we  have  been 
able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  this  leanest  of  the 
lean  years  of  the  war.  But  they  too  have  felt  the 
financial  strain  so  much  that  the  amount  they  set  out 
to  collect  for  Caldey  has  not  yet  been  realized.  . . . 
This  appeal  to  our  fellow  Catholics  was  most  kindly 
received ; and  by  its  means,  since  our  reception  into  the 
Church,  we  have  been  able  to  continue  our  life  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  spiritual  things  we  .have  been 
abundantly  blessed.  The  number  of  men  serving  God 
in  this  community  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  future  is  full  of  promise.  But  adequate  material 
help  is  still  lacking.  The  things  that  have  been  waiting 
to  be  done  ‘ till  the  war  is  over  ’ cannot  yet  be  tackled, 
and  we  are  faced  with  immediate  decisions  in  every 
department  of  the  work.” 


A pleasing  picture  of  Catholicism  in  France  is  given 
in  the  same  number  of  Pax  from  a letter  to  his  brother 
by  Hugh  Maxwell  Douglas,  third  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Douglas,  C.M.G.,  sometime  Premier  of  Queensland, 
and  an  Old  Boy  of  Fort  Augustus  Abbey  School,  who 
fell  in  the  defence  of  the  Amiens  front  during  the 
critical  days  of  April  last  : — “ France  and  the  French 
people  are  a truly  heroic  race.  It  is  Catholic,  as  far 
as  I can  judge,  to  the  backbone.  Catholicity  and  all  its 
sweetness  and  purity  seem  to  permeate  the  air  and 
even  the  fields.  The  churches  are  gems ; they  are  filled 
to  overflowing  with  devout  and  pious  men  and  women. 
The  women,  as  in  Ireland,  are  wonderful  : I have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  them,  and  so  have  all  our  men. 
And  morally,  I do  not  speak  of  Paris  (Paris  is  not 
France — Carlyle’s  ‘ French  Revolution  ’ told  us  that), 
France  is,  speaking  generally,  most  moral.  Virtue, 
modesty,  reverence  for  Christ,  His  mother,  and  all  the 
Saints,  seem  universal.  . . . The  beautiful  church 
here,  with  its  wonderful  windows,  was  built  by  th,e 
Spanish  three  hundred  years  ago.  I go  to  Communion 
every  morning.  I have  been  in  France  three  months 
now.  I have  been  in  the  line  near  the  old  battlefield 
[Messines].  Life  is  very  cheap  here.  Graves  are 
universal ; the  little  wooden  crosses  are  scattered  every- 
where over  hill  and  dale  and  shattered  remnants  of 
villages  and  towns.  Not  a tree  that  is  not  blasted  and 
dead,  and  the  ridges  look  as  if  lava  had  flowed  over 
them.”  

Another  service  illustrating  the  cordiality  of  the 
Entente  with  France  took  place  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Denis  in  celebration  of  the  feast  of  its 
restorer,  St.  Isabelle  of  France,  Abbess  of  Longchamp 
and  Sister  of  St.  Louis.  The  service,  which  was 
arranged  by  the  British  Army,  was  marked  by  the 
presentation  to  the  church  of  a Union  Jack  embroidered 
by  English  women.  The  flag  was  carried  by  Major 
Bodley,  Military  Attach^  to  the  British  Embassy,  and 
the  presentation  was  made  in  the  presence  of  General 
Brice,  commanding  the  British  troops  in  Paris,  and 
other  officers,  whilst  detachments  of  British  troops 
filled  the  nave.  General  de  Montbeillard  and  Major 
Beauvoir,  liaison  officer  with  the  British  Army,  were 
also  present,  together  with  many  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  American  and  French  Armies.  “ After  the  pre- 
sentation and  blessing  of  the  flag-,  which  was  placed 
by  the  Oriflamme  of  France,”  says  Reuter,  “ Mgr. 
Roquetaillade,  Cur6  of  St.  Denis,  preached  a short 
sermon,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — ‘ This 
church,  on  account  of  St.  Denis  and  ,St.  George,  has 
ever  been  dear  to  all  hearts  |in  France  and  Great 
Britain  as  the  pages  of  the  history  of  both  countries 
have  been  written  and  turned.’  High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated for  the  British  Empire  and  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  the  war,  especially  those  of  the  British  Army,  includ- 
ing th  e young  French  Prince  Antoine  of  Bourbon  - 
Braganza,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  British  Army.  At 
the  end  of  the  Mass  a choir  of  British  soldiers  sang 
* God  Save  the  King.’  ” 
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VE  realize  the  great  importance  of  this  work,  and, 
.indeed,  we  feel  some  desire  to  retire  with  it  to  a 
desert  island  for  a year  or  two,  rather  than  to  pass  upon 
it  all  too  soon  what  we  feel  must  be  a somewhat  rash  judg- 
ment. It  is  our  consolation  that  in  the  space  available  only 
a summary  indication  and  a slight  criticism  of  some  of  the 
chief  features  can  be  expected.  We  have  over  650  pages 
of  rather  close  print  offered  us,  to  say  nothing  of  a number 
of  admirable  maps  and  plates;  and  all  the  various  issues 
that  arise  are  squarely  faced,  whether  they  have  to  do  with 
philology,  history,  comparative  religion,  geography,  poetry, 
and  so  with  all  the  rest.  The  work  is  therefore  the  fruit  of 
herculean  labours,  of  much  independent  study  and  research, 
and  adds  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
and  of  the  various  questions  that  arise  from  it.  Certainly 
no  student  will  be  able  to  ignore  it. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  Introduction,  what  strikes 
us  at  once  is  the  large  space  given  to  the  sixth  section, 
“ External  Information  bearing  on  the  Period  of  Judges,” 
which  alone  occupies  64  pages,  whereas  the  remaining  seven 
sections  only  have  33  pages  between  them.  We  are  far  from 
complaining  of  the  length  of  the  sixth  section,  which  con- 
tains much  of  the  most  important  matter  in  the  book,  but 
it  is  hard  to  digest  as  a whole,  and  certainly  needed  sub- 
division. On  the  other  hand,  the  other  sections  are  more 
directly  concerned  with  the  Book  of  Judges  itself,  and  vve 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  treatment  of  them  is  not  so  detailed 
and  thorough  as  the  general  scale  of  the  book  would  have 
warranted.  Thus  the  discussion  of  chronology  only  takes 
four  and  a half  pages,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  would  be 
hopelessly  inadequate  without  some  of  the  matter  contained 
in  the  sixth  section  ; but  then  no  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
that  matter  into  relation  with  it.  The  student  of  the  chrono- 
logy has  a laborious  task  before  him,  which  a better  arrange- 
ment of  the  Introduction  would  have  saved. 

Nor  can  we  think  that  this  fault  in  the  arrangement  has 
been  wholly  without  effect  on  the  argument.  When  we  look 
to  see  why  the  Exodus  has  been  put  so  late  as  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (p.  liii)  we  are  referred  merely  to 
Naville’s  researches  at  Pithom  (p.  civ),  which  certainly 
furnish  important  evidence,  but  can  hardly  be  called  abso- 
lutely decisive.  It  is  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
would  suit  the  Biblical  narrative  best  as  the  date  of  the 
Exodus,  and  Dr.  Burney  himself  does  not  fail  to  give  several 
noteworthy  bits  of  evidence  (pp.  ciii-civ)  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  Hebrews  were  in  Palestine  before  his  Exodus  date. 
But  these  he  explains  mainly  as  referring  to  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs,  explaining  individuals  as  personified  tribes,  and 
their  doings  as  tribal  movements  (cf.  p.  cix),  in  a way  that 
we  can  hardly  think  bears  any  relation  to  the  mind  of  the 
sacred  writer.  His  attitude  on  this  point  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  admits,  though  with  qualifications, 
that  the  interval  assigned  from  Solomon  back  to  Ham- 
murabi (Gen.  xiv.)  is  remarkably  correct  (p.  cxv) ; and  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Hebrews  with  the  Habiru, 
as  it  seems  the  Habiri  or  Khabiri  should  properly  be  called, 
a people  known  from  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters  to  be  dis- 
turbing Palestine  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(pp.  lxxiii,  cxi,  &c.).  Yet  he  makes  an  onslaught  on  Dr.  Orr 
(p.  cxvii)  for  considering  the  synchronism  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Habiru  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  “ a coincidence  of 
much  importance  ” — surely  an  unwarranted  onslaught,  for 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  “ that  the  identification  of  the 
Habiru  invasion  with  that  of  Israel  at  once  cuts  at  the  roots 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  old  narratives  in  Joshua.” 
This  strong  assertion  is  based  only  upon  the  difference  of 
name  in  the  case  of  four  kings  assigned  by  the  Book  of 
Josue  and  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters  to  the  same  cities,  a 
difference  which  a slight  interval  of  time  would  suffice  to 
explain. 

On  other  points  of  interest  we  must  not  linger.  There  is 
a special  note  on  the  origin  of  the  Levites  (p.  436),  which 
appears  to  be  based  upon  Wellhausen’s  spiriting  away  of 
Aaron,  a process  which,  if  set  forth  fully,  might  raise  as 
broad  a smile  as  the  “ original  ” form  of  J’s  account  of  the 
settlement  of  Canaan  (p.  47).  Yahu  seems  to  be  proved  an 
early  Amorite  deity,  in  which  case  the  Biblical  explanation 
of  Yahweh,  though  it  loses  none  of  its  spiritual  force,  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  popular  etymology,  like  that  of  the 
name  Babel  (Babylon)  (p.  243).  But  the  editor  should  not 
entitle  a note  “ Early  Identification  of  Yahweh  with  the 
Moon-God  ” (p.  249)  when  he  is  evidently  not  prepared  to 
take  this  identification  seriously  himself,  but  follows  a much 
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milder  hypothesis.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  presence  of  a 
fairly  large  Hittite  element  in  Canaan  (p.  lxxxv,  &c.);  and 
an  Egyptian  record  mentioning  the  shipment  of  papyrus  is 
used  to  show  that  the  “ Phoenician  ” alphabetic  script  was 
in  use  in  Palestine  in  the  twelfth  century  (p.  258).  On  the 
whole,  the  large  amount  of  more  or  less  new  evidence 
brought  to  bear  on  Hebrew  beginnings  appears  to  us  dis- 
tinctly to  favour  a “ conservative  ” position,  and  the  editor, 
while  himself  a convinced  “ higher  critic,”  makes  no 
attempt  to  disguise  its  force.  We  credit  him  with  an  honest 
desire  for  the  truth,  no  less  than  with  much  scholarly  toil 
in  the  pursuit  of  it. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
TRINITY. 

Evolution  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity . By  Stewart  A. 

McDougal,  Trinity  College.  Cambridge  : University 

Press. 

“ ,~jT' HERE  is,”  the  author  maintains,  “ full  room  at 
X present  for  a re-statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  terms  that  are  consonant  with  modern  thought.” 
This  he  undertakes  by  a re-examination  of  the  idea  of 
“ personality.”  “ Young  men  and  young  women,”  he 
informs  us,  “ are  caring  for  truth  more  than  for  anything 
else,  and  it  is  a truly  religious  fervour  which  repels  so  many 
from  a Church  whose  doctrines  are  cast  in  an  antiquated 
and  misleading  phraseology.”  This  explains,  presumably, 
why  the  book  is  essentially  “modern”;  the  past  might 
never  have  existed.  St.  Augustine,  Sc.  Athanasius  and  St. 
Thomas  might  never  have  written  on  the  Trinity  as  far  as 
the  author  is  concerned,  for  his  rare  quotations  are  generally 
at  second  hand.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  when 
once  he  has  thrown  aside  the  guiding  thread  of  authority 
and  tradition  in  investigating  this  greatest  of  mysteries  he 
lapses  into  heresy.  Thus  it  is  hardly  possib’e  to  distinguish 
the  following  declaration  from  a long-exploded  Sabel- 
lianism  : — “ The  Godhead  if  it  is  a personality  must  be  a 
unity,  which  unity  is  substantiated  or  determined  as  itself, 
by  three  persons,  completely  interpenetrating,  yet  each 
differentiated  from  the  others  by  the  stress  or  emphasis  of 
its  individual  functioning  ” (p.  108).  Similarly,  apropos  of 
Christ’s  declaration,  “ Before  Abraham  was  I am,”  what 
are  we  to  say  of  this  : — “ If  Christ  was  purely  human  in 
His  manhood,  if  upon  earth  His  was  the  divinity  of  man- 
hood, not  of  Godhead  : if  He  laid  aside  His  Godhead  for  a 
time,  He  could  have  no  memory  of  His  being  in  the  trans- 
cendent unity  of  the  Godhead  ” (p.  136).  What  does  it 
mean?  What  can  “ the  divinity  of  manhood,  not  of  God- 
head,” convey  to  any  mind?  Or  again  : — “ In  the  Incarna- 
tion the  Logos  laid  aside  full  Godhead  . . . the  Son  passed 
from  immanence  into  the  complete  limitation  of  humanity  ” 
(p.  138). 

Such  crude  statements  as  these  are  the  inevitable  results 
of  speculation  upon  mysteries  which  are  simply  “ revealed  ” 
to  us,  and  into  which  we  are  only  allowed  to  probe  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  Who  not  only  revealed  them,  but 
inspired  men  to  write  of  them,  and  Who  infallibly  guides 
His  Church  in  safeguarding  them. 


A SELECTION  FROM  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
Old  Christmas  and  Bracebridge  Hall.  By  Washington 
Irving.  Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net.  London  : 

Constable. 

IN  this  volume  we  have  five  sections  dealing  with  old 
Christmas  from  the  “ Sketch  Book  ” of  Washington 
Irving  and  twenty-nine  sections  from  “ Bracebridge  Hall,” 
by  the  same  author,  and  connected  more  or  less  immediately 
with  the  same  subject.  It  is  the  old-world  Christmas  as 
kept  in  a Yorkshire  country  house  in  the  early  days  of  the 
last  century,  when  instead  of  the  hoot  of  the  motor  on  the 
roads  or  the  shriek  of  the  engine  whistle  on  a neighbouring 
railway,  we  had  the  clatter  of  the  mail  coach  through  the 
villages  and  the  tootle  of  the  horn  of  the  guard.  But 
though  out  of  date  in  the  mode  of  travel  and  in  its  homely 
simplicity,  the  life  depicted  in  these  chapters  has  a charm 
and  a lesson  of  kindliness  which  makes  it  well  worth 
remembrance.  And  all  is  told  with  a felicitous  touch  and  a 
purity  of  style  which,  added  to  its  tenderness  and  humour, 
should  make  a wide  appeal.  We  are  afraid  that  Washington 
Irving  is  not  now  so  well  known  or  widely  read  as  he 
deserves  to  be.  The  son  of  a Presbyterian  Scotsman  in  the 
Orkneys,  Irving  was  born  in  1783,  and  as  a child  was 
blessed  by  the  great  Washington.  After  travels  in  search 
of  health  in  Europe  he  became  a member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  and  in  1815  he  again  crossed  the  seas  on  a long  visit, 
during  part  of  which  he  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Legation 


of  the  United  States  in  London.  His  first  work,  “ The 
Sketch  Book,”  published  in  1819,  had  a great  success  in 
this  country,  largely  through  the  support  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  “ Bracebridge  Hall,”  published  three  years  later, 
fully  maintained  the  reputation  of  its  predecessor.  Recalling 
the  lawyer  and  author  ambassadors  which  America  has  since 
then  sent  us,  we  see  that  Irving  wis  the  beginner  of  a 
great  tradition  of  admiration  for  this  country,  its  manners 
and  customs,  which  in  these  last  years  has  found  expression 
not  in  mere  words,  but  in  an  association  on  the  fields  of 
war  and  in  defence  of  the  common  ideals  of  liberty  and 
civilization  that  are  the  inspiration  of  England  and  the 
great  Republic  of  the  United  States.  The  book  is  therefore 
timely  in  its  publication,  and  should  find  a welcome  from 
a widening  circle  for  its  feeling  and  its  style.  It  is  printed 
on  an  ample  page  and  in  fine  clear  type  which  makes 
reading  a pleasure,  whilst  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer’s  illustrations 
interpret  the.  author’s  meaning  both  in  character  and 
feeling. 


THE  MEANING  OF  RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  Meaning  of  Reconstruction.  By  Demos.  2s.  6d. 
London  : Allen  & Unwin. 

WE  cordially  welcome  this  reprint  of  papers  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Athenceum.  “ Demos  ” 
seems  to  us  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Our  goal  must 
be  to  “ make  all  men  free  rather  than  some  men  rich 
in  that  pithy  phrase  he  sets  forth  the  chasm  which  divides 
the  spiritual  from  the  material  reconstructionist.  We  all 
see  this,  yet  we  all  see,  at  least  dimly,  that  most  reconstruc- 
tion ideals  are  of  the  material  order,  which  says  “ Let  us 
capture  Germany’s  trade  1 ” Yet  the  basic  idea  of  the  war 
from  the  Entente  standpoint  was  precisely  the  opposite  of 
this,  for  we  entered  into  it  as  a protest  of  democracy,  which 
spelt  freedom,  against  autocracy,  which  spelt  slavery.  Hence 
the  ideal  of  all  reconstructionists  must  be  freedom  for  all. 
How  often  we  have  been  told  that  men  at  the  Front  have 
learned  the  value  of  the  individual,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  got  hold  of  what  we  may  term  a “ community  sense 
those  two  phrases  are  the  antithesis  of  militarism  and 
autocracy,  and  they  are  the  sole  basis  of  freedom.  Are  these 
ideals  enshrined  in  the  catch-word  “ Empire  ”?  That  seems 
to  spell  “ rule,”  and  what  we  want  is  rather  “ common- 
wealth,” which  connotes  mutual  responsibility  rather  than 
domination.  Apropos  of  this,  “ Demos  ” rightly  urges  that 
the  Central  Powers  shall  only  be  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  when  they  have  become  democratic.  Lastly,  we 
may  ask  whether  there  can  be  a true  democracy  in  an 
industrialized  and  therefore  capitalistic  State  such  as  ours? 


LITERARY  NOTES 

« 

We  were  remarking  the  other  day  on  a slight  mistake  in 
an  allusion  to  Stapleton’s  “ Three  Thomases  ” in  the  course 
of  an  essay  on  Blessed  Thomas  More.  As  the  point  of  the 
passage  was  the  tribute  paid  to  the  martyred  Chancellor  by 
a writer  who  thus  associated  him  with  two  great  saints 
who  bore  the  same  name,  the  accidental  substitution  of  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  for  that  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  was,  after  all,  a matter  of  small  moment.  For  the 
tribute  would  be  much  the  same  whether  one  of  the  other 
two  namesakes  was  an  Apostle  or  a Doctor  of  the  Church. 
And,  in  any  case,  the  slip,  we  suppose,  was  due  to  a lapse 
of  memory.  But,  regarded  in  another  aspect,  this  episode 
is  somewhat  disconcerting.  For  the  fact  that  this  mistake 
should  have  passed,  apparently,  without  notice  for  so  many 
years,  and  should  now  be  given  a wider  currency,  would 
seem  to  show  that  a book  which  is  justly  accounted  one  of 
the  classics  of  our  Catholic  literatu-e  is  strangely  neglected 
by  readers  of  the  present  generation. 


Yet  another  Thomas— to  wit,  the  author  of  the  Imitation 
—bids  us  attend  to  what  is  said  and  ask  not  who  hath  said 
it.  But,  pace  tanti  viri,  a book  well  worthy  of  esteem  for 
the  pure  truth  it  teaches,  may  derive  an  added  value  from 
the  authority  of  the  writer,  or  from  the  time  and  place  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  written.  And  for  all  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  merit  of  style  and  scholar- 
ship, the  “ Tres  Thomae  ” of  Thomas  Stapleton  should 
appeal  in  a special  manner  to  English  Catholic  readers. 
Written  by  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English  exiles  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  first  edition  was  published  at  Douay  in 
1588,  the  year  of  the  Armada.  And  while  there  is  a personal 
note  in  the  author’s  devotion  to  his  three  martyred  name- 
sakes and  patrons,  there  is  a special  significance  in  this 
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association  of  Blessed  Thomas  More,  who  had  but  lately 
borne  his  witness  to  the  faith  with  the  Blissful  Martyr  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas. 


It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  two  earlier  biographical 
sketches  to  say  that  the  last  and  longest  of  the  three,  the 
life  of  Blessed  Thomas  More,  has  a far  higher  historical 
value  than  the  others.  For  here  Stapleton  is  in  closer  touch 
with  the  facts.  He  cannot,  indeed,  speak  from  a personal 
knowledge  of  his  hero.  For  he  was  only  born  in  the  very 
year  and  month  in  which  More  suffered  martyrdom.  But 
among  his  fellow-exiles  in  Flanders  were  many  older  men 
who  had  known  the  martyr  well,  and  one  of  Stapleton’s 
main  motives  in  writing  the  work  was  his  desire  to  collect 
their  testimony  and  give  it  a permanent  record.  This  closer 
contact  with  contemporaries  who  could  speak  from  their 
own  knowledge  adds  to  the  interest  as  well  as  to  the 
authority  of  his  narrative.  And  there  are  passages  that 
throw  a pleasing  light  on  Catholic  life  in  the  olden  days. 
Most  of  his  biographers  have  told  how  the  saintly  Chan- 
cellor was  wont  to  go  every  morning  to  get  the  blessing  of 
his  aged  father,  who  was  one  of  the  lower  judges.  But 
Stapleton  adds  another  touch  to  the  story.  For  he  tells  how 
this  was  the  common  custom  in  England  for  children  to  seek 
the  blessing  of  their  parents  morning  and  evening,  and 
laments  that  this  good  old  custom  was  passing  away. 


In  those  days,  when  Latin  was  still  so  largely  used  in 
general  literature,  it  was  natural  enough  that  Stapleton 
should  have  kept  to  the  classical  lai  guage,  of  which,  as 
theologians  know,  he  was  a master.  And  his  book,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  welcome  to  those  who  delighted  in  More’s  own 
Latin  writings.  But  for  the  benefit  of  other  circles  the  life 
of  More  was  soon  published  separately  in  French  and  other 
vernacular  versions.  Like  More’s  own  “ Utopia,”  it  was 
done  into  English  by  an  Elizabethan  translator.  But,  unlike 
Raphe  Robinson’s  rendering  of  that  classic  work,  this  con- 
temporary translation  of  Stapleton’s  life  of  More  has  been 
allowed  to  lie  unpublished  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 


Many  readers,  we  imagine,  would  be  likely  to  regard 
Hamlet’s  allusion  to  “ Hoodman  blind  ” as  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  game  of  blind  man’s  buff  in  literature. 
But  it  would  seem  that  this  simple  sport,  so  graphically 
described  in  the  “ Christmas  Carol,”  has  far  higher  claims 
to  literary  antiquity.  And  two  correspondents  of  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement  have  lately  called  attention  to  passages 
which  make  it  plain  that  “ Hoodman  blind  ” was  familiar  to 
the  masters  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  philosophers  of  later  and  more  degenerate  ages  have 
given  less  attention  to  the  games  of  their  youth.  For  the 
point  of  the  allusion  in  both  these  passages  has  been  missed 
by  most  of  the  commentators  and  translators.  Let  us  hasten 
to  add  that  St.  Thomas  has,  unfortunately,  left  us  no  com- 
mentary on  the  Eudemian  Ethics,  in  which  Aristotle  touches 
on  this  topic,  or  possibly  his  penetrating  analysis  of  the  text 
would  have  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  the  Philosopher 
— if,  as  we  hope,  he  was  familiar  with  this  ancient  game. 


Aristotle’s  use  of  “ blind  man’s  buff  ” as  an  instance  in 
illustration  of  ethical  problems  touches  a nice  point  of 
casuistry  which  would  have  been  appreciated  by  Pascal. 
Necessity,  as  we  have  all  heard,  has  no  law.  And  a man 
may  be  constrained  to  do  something  sorely  against  his  will 
in  order  to  avoid  some  great  danger  or  grave  evil.  There 
are  clearly  cases  in  which  this  plea  holds  good,  as  where 
one  sacrifices  a limb  to  save  his  life,  or  kills  an  assailant 
who  is  about  to  slay  him.  But  the  evil,  or  danger,  to  be 
avoided  must  be  adequate  for  the  occasion.  And  to  make 
this  clear  the  Philosopher  cites  an  instance  in  which  the  evil 
to  be  avoided  would  not  be  adequate.  For  this  purpose  he 
supposes  the  case  of  a player  at  blind  man’s  buff  who  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  caught,  and  presumably  recog- 
nized, by  the  blind  man,  and  kills  his  pursuer  in  order  to 
escape  capture.  It  would  be  ludicrous,  says  the  Philosopher, 
to  say  that  such  a man  was  constrained  by  necessity  to  do 
this  deed  of  violence.  (Cf.  Eudemian  Ethics,  Book  II, 
chapter  8.) 


There  is,  surely,  a touch  of  grim  humour  in  this  ethical 
■illustration  of  the  Philosopher’s.  Plato’s  allusion  to  the 
same  sport  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  character.  For  this 
playful  illustration  of  a point  of  metaphysics  occurs  in  the 
Phaedo,  the  memorable  dialogue  in  which  Socrates  dis-  j 


courses  for  the  last  time  with  his  disciples,  and  the  smiles 
and  laughter  are  in  touch  with  tears.  And,  what  is  more, 
the  master  makes  use  of  this  illustration  in  an  argument 
which  has  direct  reference  to  his  fast  approaching  death. 
He  is  speaking  of  causes  and  of  the  mistakes  men  make 
in  assigning  them.  Thus,  one  who  was  asked  why  Socrates 
was  sitting  there  might  speak  of  the  action  of  the  limbs 
and  joints  which  resulted  in  that  bodily  posture.  But 
though  these  movements  were  pre-required  conditions,  they 
were  not  really  the  cause  of  his  sitting.  The  true  cause  was 
rather  his  sense  that,  instead  of  seeking  flight,  he  must 
remain  there  and  abide  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
And  here,  with  his  own  death  before  his  eyes,  he  likens  those 
who  thus  mistake  the  true  causes  of  things  to  the  blind  man 
groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  and  giving  a wrong  name 
to  the  person  he  catches. 


The  correspondent  who  called  attention  to  this  passage 
in  Plato  remarks  that  the  point  of  the  allusion  has  been 
missed  by  the  translators  and  critics.  But  readers  who 
verify  his  reference  to  Phrynichus  will  surely  be  satisfied 
that  Plato’s  words  about  groping  in  the  dark  and  using 
another’s  name  are  borrowed  from  the  game  of  blind  man’s 
buff.  For  that  Greek  philologist,  who  flourished  in  the 
days  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus  and  is  noticed  at 
some  length  in  the  “ Myriobiblon  ” of  Photius,. gives  a brief 
but  graphic  description  of  the  game  (s.v.  \pr)\a<plv8a),  which 
makes  it  clear  that  the  old  Greek  rules  were  the  same  as 
our  own.  For  he  says  that  the  man  whose  eyes  were 
bandaged  and  who  is  groping  (\pi)\a<p2>v  —the  very  word  used 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle)  has  to  give  the  name  of  the  person 
he  catches. 


It  would  seem,  however,  that  not  only  translators  and 
commentators,  but  some  of  the  Greeks  themselves  were  at 
a loss  to  understand  the  allusion  in  the  Phaedo.  For  the 
fine  Paris  Plato  of  1578,  the  pagination  of  which  is  preserved 
for  purposes  of  reference  in  our  modern  editions,  has  a 
curious  corruption  in  the  text  ( for  ovd.ixan),  though 
the  translator  has,  more  correctly,  “ nomine  alieno 
abutentes,”  and  we  are  told  in  a marginal  note  that  Mar- 
siglio  Ficino  likewise  follows  this  correct  reading.  Pos- 
sibly the  copyist  who  first  put  “ eye  ” for  “ name  ” could 
make  no  sense  of  the  phrase  “ nomine  alieno,”  because  he 
did  not  understand  the  allusion  to  the  game  in  question. 
And  since  those  who  are  groping  are  often  fain  to  use 
others’  eyes  in  default  of  their  own,  he  was  tempted  to  make 
this  conjectural  emendation. 


Turning  from  Stephens’  Plato  to  another  fine  old  folio — 
to  wit,  Du  Val’s  edition  of  Aristotle,  published  at  Paris  in 
1629— we  find  that  the  editor,  puzzled  by  the  aforesaid 
passage  in  the  Euderrran  Ethics,  throws  undeserved  doubt 
on  the  reading  adopted  in  his  text.  For  against  the  crucial 
word,  which  is  given  quite  correctly  in  the  Greek,  he  sets 
the  following  marginal  note : — “ Suspecta  vox,  nisi  sic 
locum  accipias,  nam  si  quis  alium  metuens,  ne  rei  quam 
contrectabat,  furtum  faceret,  occiderit . ” It  may  be  allowed 
that  this  gloss  gives  a little  more  meaning  than  the  trans- 
lation adopted  in  this  edition.  But  the  suggestion  of  a fear 
of  theft  is  entirely  gratuitous.  And  though  it  would  be  hard 
to  justify  this  hasty  slaying  of  a suspected  thief  or  to  admit 
the  plea  of  necessity,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  that 
ludicrous  element  which  Aristotle  plainly  sees  in  his  illustra- 
tion. But  the  interpretation  which  takes  this  passage  as 
an  allusion  to  blind  man’s  buff  requires  no  change  or  strain- 
ing of  the  text.  And  there  is  an  obvious  absurdity  in  the 
player’s  plea  that  he  was  constrained  by  necessity  to  kill  the 
unfortunate  hoodman  blind — though  the  latter,  to  be  sure, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  see  the  joke. 

W.  H.  K. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Fresse. 
3s.  6d.  net.  (London  : S.P.C.K.) 

Love  and  the  Crescent.  By  A.  C.  Inchbold.  6s.  9d.  (London  : 
Hutchinson.) 

Dans  les  Flandres,  par  Bertrand  de  Laflotte  ; Une  Campagne 
Francaise,  par  Mgr.  A.  Baudrillart,  3 frs.  50;  Sur  les  Routes  du 
D>oit,  par  Louis  Barthou.  (Paris:  Blond  et  Gay.) 

Parliament  and  the  Taxpayer,  by  G.  H.  Davenport,  6s.  net; 
Future  Life,  from  the  French  of  Louis  Elbd,  7s.  net.  (London  : 
Skeffington.) 

A Prince  in  Petto,  by  John  Ayscough,  7s.  net;  Guynemer, 
Knight  of  the  Air,  from  the  French  of  Henry  Bordeaux,  by  Louise 
Morgan  Sill,  6s.  net.  (London  : Chatto  & Windus.) 

The. Dales  of  Arcady.  By  Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe.  3s.  6d.  net. 
(London  : Macdonald.) 
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PRAISE,  CANDOUR  and  COUNSEL 

NOTWITHSTANDING  was  one  of  many  words  placed  on  the 
blackboard  that  the  children  were  asked  to  arrange  into  a 
sentence.  One  boy,  who  had  not  been  over-attentive, 
instantly  replied,  “ Master's  trousers  are  shiny  notwithstand- 
ing.” The  present  scribe  felt  the  draught  because  it  was  that  very 
morning,  having  been  t >ld  by  his  wife  that  he  was  a veritable  Daily 
Mirror,  decided  to  shed  the  garments  in  question.  Notwithstanding 
my  recent  article  or  advertisement  on  ” Raising  the  Tone,”  I am  of 
opinion  that  one  can  try  to  be  a bit  humorous,  because  that  is 
possible  without  being  vulgar.  Now  I am  not  narrow.  I read  The 
Tablet , as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  Church  of  which  I am  a member, 
and  in  its  issue  of  February  22nd  I read  an  obituary  notice  on 
Sir  Mark  Sykes,  M.P. 

Although  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  an  Anglican  layman 
should  work  in  many  ways  for  mi3t  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
Catholic  families  of  England —this  being  so,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
the  name  of  Sykes  is  so  familiar  to  me.  I was  deeply  interested  in 
that  obituary  notice,  from  which  I learned  much  about  that  brilliant 
and  fairly  young  Catholic  statesman.  I notice  that  he  “ followed  his 
nose  over  those  portions  of  the  map  which  were  the  whitest.”  He 
was  a leading  authority  on  Eastern  questions — Mr.  Asquith  said  after 
his  maiden  speech  in  the  House — or  rather,  paid  tribute  to  his 
“ fulness  of  knowledge,  freshness  of  argument  and  illustration,  and 


will  probably  read  in  next  week's  issue  it  sold  at  auction  for  seven  or 
eight  times  as  much.  Won’t  the  owner  be  pleased?  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  a Catholic  priest  of  fairly  high  rank  should  have 
said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  heard  so  much  about  me  that  he 
was  quite  sure  I would  not  frizzle  myself  away  in  what  another  great 
Cath  jlic — the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  called  an  inconvenient 
and  warm  place ; but  the  worthy  dignitary  spelt  it  in  four  letters  1 I 
may  be  called  over  the  coals  — but  one  cannot  call  it  vulgar,  can  one  ? 
Now  to  business,  please.  If  you  are  hit  by  the  war,  if  your  income  is 
down  to  one-half,  if  you  must  part  with  your  jewels  or  silver,  consult 
the  greatest  authority  living  for  obtaining  you  the  very  best 
prices  at  a very  min  mum  amount  of  commission.  Bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  have  had  to  resort  to  obtaining  loans  from  moneylenders 
and  pawnbrokers.  They  hear  of  me.  I pay  out  the  moneylender  or 
pawnbroker.  If  you  can  hope  to  retain  the  goods,  I can  find  the 
money  at  71  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  you  munt  part  with  the  goods, 
remember  the  surplus  you  may  have  to  come.  Even  if  the  goods 
were  pledged  three  years  ago  and  no  interest  paid,  the  surplus  is 
yours.  Not  long  ago  a pawnbroker  had  to  refund  to  me  £101  surplus 
on  a £2>0pledge  forfeited;,  anotber^£35  on  a £30  forfeited  pledge, 
another  £8  on  a £7  p'edge.  In  each  case  the  time  had  expired,  but 
within  three  years.  Think  of  it,  reader,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  pawnbrokers  that  can  be  had  for 
the  asking  1 Rest  assured  the  pawnbrokers  and  the  moneylenders 
don’t  love  me  for  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  and — poking  my 
“ nose  into  these  unbeaten  tracks.” 


Articles  sold  ai  ureat  aucno.i  sale  on  t-eo  uary  i7, 


KEY  TO  THE  TIOTUllE. — The  oblong  tray  was  plated  on  copper  (not  silverl,  but  it  sold  f r £24.  The  oval  salver  sold  for  22s.  6d.  per  oz., 
and  realised  £12.  The  large  circular  waiter,  200oz.,  sold  for  15s.  6d.  per  oz  — £155.  Top  row:  The  cup  and  cover,  very  late  Georgian,  45oz., 
at  53s.  per  oz  , total  £115  12s.  The  hot-water  jug  next  31s.  per  oz  , £29.  The  epergne,  250oz.,  at  27s.  per  oz.,  £291  12s.  The  egg-boiler,  that 
looks  like  a teapot  (note  two  handles  , 23s.  per  oz.,  £56  2s  The  big  cruet,  partly  hidden  and  below  the  big  tray,  29s.  per  oz.,  £63  10s.  2d.  The 
set  of  five  tureens,  30s.  peroz.,  at  £348  12s.  the  five.  The  centre-piece  was  not  offered.  Bottom  iow:  The  little  basket,  42s.  per  oz.  The  set 
of  verv  late  Georgian  sauce-boats  (4  . 29s  per  oz.,  £122  18s.  6d.  The  square  candlesticks  (4>  sold  for  19s.  6d.  per  oz..  £78  19s  lOd.  The  four 
salt-cellars,  53s  per  oz.,  £38  10s.  6d.  The  little  sugar-basket,  90s.  per  oz.,  £13  10s.  The  fluted  candlesticks,  £8  5s.  per  oz.,  £181  Is  9d. 
The  dwarf  candlesticks  below,  £11  15s.  per  oz  , £121  15s.  The  square  caddie,  71s.  per  oz.  Mustard-pot  at  end,  £3  per  oz.,  £20. 


the  wealth  of  humour.”  We  read  further  on  that  he  was  no  tied 
party  politician,  but  had  an  open  mind  and  far-seeing  views— he  had 
“ a personality  at  once  arresting,  attractive,  fascinating,  he  was  so 
human,”  &c.  I agree  with  all,  and  I conclude  my  remarks  by  adding 
that  he  must  have  been  a jolly  good  fellow.  I will  be  conceited 
enough  to  say  just  a little  of  that  great  man  I can  see  reflected  in 
myself — but  please  notice  I only  say  a little — and  those  who  have  read 
my  very  queer  literature,  or  “stuff,”  will  know  what  I mean.  Only  in 
that  issue,  as  well  as  in  current  issues  of  contemporary  papers 
connected  with  my  own  Church,  you  probably  saw  “ Signs  and 
Wonders,”  p 2l8,  Tablet;  p 173.  Record  ; p.  180,  Guardian,  Ac.  Now 
is  it  not  wonderful  when  I tell  you  that  a reader  went  and  looked  over 
the  silver  and  found  a piece  of  plate  bearing  one  of  the  very  smns  I 
gave.  Wonders  will  never  cea-se.  I was  told  that  a firm  near  my 
office  in  Piccadilly  had  offered  a few  months  ago  £500  for  it.  I looked 
at  it  and  replied,  “I  will  give  you  £2,000  on  the  spot.”  “ Will  you 
really  ? ” So  off  the  owner  went  to  the  shopkeeper  and  told  him  that 


W.  E.  HU  ROOMS  AMD  BUCKLEY 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  and  VALUATIONS  of  Town  and 
Country  Properties,  Antiques  and  Modern  Furniture,  China, 
Pictures,  Prints,  Books,  Articles  of  Vertu,  ably  conducted  in 
London  aud  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Consultations 
Free.  170-3,  Piccadilly,  W.l.  Phone:  Regent  475. 


quite  a little  man  had  offered  four  times  as  much!  The  end  of  it  all 
was  £2,5t0  was  paid  by  that  very  man  ! Reader,  think  of  it  1 Needless 
to  say  the  owner  aud  vendor  did  not  forget  the  one  who  “noses  his  way 
over  unbeaten  tracks,”  and  I suppose  can  be  considered  an  authority 
on  ancient  silver.  This  is  a very  striking  sequel  to  what  you  read  last 
week,  is  it  not?  Does  it  not  go  to  prove  that  I have  given  some 
invaluable  information  and  that  there  may  be  wealth  for  the  asking  ? 

Shoitly  you  will  see -probably  the  next  issue  - in  the  group  of 
fine  old  silver  which  will  be  included  in  my  great  bi-monthly  Sale  of 
Plate,  drc  , A silver  cake-basket.  A reader  of  one  of  the  journals 
mentioned  above  had  pledged  it  for  £6,  being  all  he  couldget  advanced 
by  the  pawnbroker.  He  asked  me  if  I would  take  it  out  of  pledge  and 
tell  him  its  worth.  It  cost  £1  Is.  6d.  for  the  iuterest  at  15  per 
cent,  on  good  SECURITY.  I have  offered  Six  times  as  much  1 You 


I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modern  silver,  Ac  , and  rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections.  Special 
experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction  and 
Est.te  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories  made  for 
probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c. — castle  or 
cottage. 


This  Silver*  Sa  ver  dates  from  about  1720,  was  made  by 
Paul  Lamerie.  and  was. solo  by  Mr.  Hurcomb  for  over 

Z.  WSW  0 B0  ISO  £1  QOO. 

" W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.l  (lift  to  third  floor), 
where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4.  Telephone  : Regent  475 
or  Avenue  2828.  Wire  : "Hurcomb,  Fen,  London.” 
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JBJKTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  0}  three  lines ; each  additional  line , Two  Shillings ■ 


DEATHS. 

FLANAGVN. — On  February  1st,  at  his  residence.  54,  Compayne  Gardens, 
West  Hampstead,  after  a shoi  t illness,  John  Morton  Flanagan,  lortified  by  all 
the  rites  of  Holy  Lhuich.  R.I.P. 

HUSSEY. — On  the  23rd  February,  at  Norwood,  of  pneumonia,  Anni Mary 
Wii  etride.  age  57.  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  ]ohn  Hussey,  fortified  with  the 
last  rites  i'f  the  t huicb.  R.I.P. 

LONFRGAN. — On  the  15th  February,  1910.  at  Wimbledon,  from  influenza’ 
Eustace  Henry  Francis  Lonergan,  late  ot  7D  B'ckenhall  Mansions.  Gloucester 
Place,  VV.,  age  40,  younger  son  ot  the  late  Francis  William  Lonergan.  R.I.P. 

McLOUGHLIN.  — On  the  14th  February,  at  3 Aberdeen  Terrace,  Blackhe^th, 
Eugene,  the  beloved  husband  ot  Joanna  Mary  McLoughlin,  aged  79  years. 
R.I.P. 

MOLESWORTH. — On  the  23  rd  February,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Finchley,  Margaret  Dorothea  (bister  Mary  of  St.  Luke), ■ second 
daughter  ot  the  late  Sir  Paul  Molesworth,  Bart.  R.I.P. 

O’KELLY. — On  14th  February,  in  London,  after#influenza,  Captain  Edmund 
de  Penthen\-0’Kelh , aged  57  eldest  son  ot  the  late  Lt.-Col.  de  Pentheny- 
O’Kelly  and  Mrs.  O’Kelly,  of  Dun  Esk,  Westgate.  Fortined  by  all  the  rites  ot 
the  Church.  R.I  P. 

KILLED  IN  ACTION. 

SPENCER. — Officially  reported  "Missing”  alter  ,air  raid  on  Zeebrugge, 
February  iCih.  1915  Last  seen  attempting  toiced  landing  with  engine  blown 
away.  Presumed  shot  down  by  German  guns,  Thomas^  Fiight->ub  -Lieut. 
R.N.A  S , mo't  dearly  loved  elder  s.  n ot  the  late  Seymour  Spencer  and  of  Mrs. 
Seymour  Spencer,  Birks  Bellingham,  Northumberland,  aged  20  R.I.P. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 


Gljuvcf)  of  tf)e  Sesuit  Jfatfjevs 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  2nd. 

12  noon.  Pastoral. 

4 p.m.  Father  Bampton,  S.J. 

ASH  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  5TH. 

A RETREAT  FOR  MEN 

Begins  at  8.30  p.m. 

Instruction.  Father  Stanislaus  St.  John,  S.J. 

Meditation.  Father  O’Donohob,  S.J. 

And  each  night  at  the  same  hour  till  March  15th 
inclusive,  closing  on  March  j6th  with  General 
Communion,  Papal  Blessing,  Te  Deum  and  Mass 
at  9 a.m. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  7th. 

3.30  p.m.  Father  Donnelly,  S.J. 


Corpus  Christi  Church 

maiden  lane,  strand,  w.c. 


THURSDAYS  IN  LENT. 

Sermonettes  by 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J., 
and 

Benediction, 

1. 15  p m.  to  1.30  p.m. 

Subject:  “Our  Lord’s  last  Words.” 


Gavmelite  Gbuvcf),  W. 

LENT,  1919. 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  5.30  p.m. 
Sunday  Mornings  at  ix. 

Sermon  by  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Norbf.rt  Wylie,  O.P. 
RETREAT. 


THE  ANNUAL  RETREAT  FOR  LADIES,  given  at  the 

Convent  of  the  Bssumption 

23,  KENSINGTON  SQUARE, 

Will  be  preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  Norbert  Wylie,  O.P-  It  commences  on 
Passion  Sunday,  the  6th  April,  and  closes  the  following  Saturday,  the  12th 

A^imited  number  of  rooms  can  be  reserved  in  the  Guest  House  for  ladies 
not  living  in  London.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Rev-  Mother  Superior 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICE. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

ffiemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITJE. 

'JpHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating-  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

UXE 

Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 

x&  a ttt>  a iJkr^akr  ¥ urfteSi  t?  ir/con.poraf& 

'ILUMrAi^  ¥ JL*«  • meGoGsmtffofTiroariixS* 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Clients  of 
Cur  Blessed  %udp 

ARE  INVITED  TO  JOIN 

THE  SOCIETY  OF 
OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES. 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster, 

London,  S.W.i. 


©nild  of  ©uv  Zadp  of  Tfiansom. 

THE  ANNUAL  NOVENA  FOR 
CONVERSIONS 

WILL  COMMENCE 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  4th,  and  end 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  12TH 
(St.  Gregory’s  Day). 

Headquarters  : 

TYBURN  CONVENT,  6,  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 

All  names  to  be  prayed  for  should  be  sent  to  V.  Rev- 
Mother  Superior. 

DEVOTIONS  at  Tyburn  daily  at  4.30  p.m. 

SUNG  MASS  at  10  on  First  and  Last  Days. 

At  Ely  Place — 

BENEDICTION  daily  at  1. 10  p.m.,  except  Sunday,  when 
there  will  be  Vespers.  Sermon  by  Father  Fletcher  and 
Benediction  at  4 p.m. 


Wlav  Z memorials 


in  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  S.nd  lor  Beok 
No.  I.  Exclusive  designs ‘ubmitied.  Church 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Easicasile  Strei  t Oxford  Street,  London,  W.r.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  'Grams:  “ O-cnft,  Wesdo.  London. “ Established  1874. 


Zillemovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


Gfje  Ganeev  hospital  (Jfvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

No  Letters  of  Recommendation  needed.  Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers  ..  «.  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  «...  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  «,  RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, London  W.C. 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES 

That  there  are  anxious  times  ahead  for  the  country 
is  a commonplace  of  the  platform  which  should  need 
neither  iteration  nor  illustration,  for  the  evidences  and 
the  subjects  of  such  anxiety  lie  thick  around  us  and 
are  leaping  to  the  light  day  by  day.  Having  vic- 
toriously brought  to  an  end  a huge  and  devastating 
war,  we  have  got  to  get  back  again  to  the  ways  of 
peace,  and  under  such  altered  conditions  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  if  we  were  to'  be  content  to  seek  ease 
bv  simply  falling  back  into'  the  old  ruts  from  out  of 
which  we  have  been  jogged.  The  great  work  com- 
pendiously known  as  national  reconstruction  is  one 
for  which  the  old  ways,  let  alone  the  old  ruts,  are  in 
many  cases  unsuitable.  And  what  is  true,  after  this 
great  upheaval,  in  industrial  and  social  matters,  is 
equally  true  in  the  work  of  education.  Even  amid  the 
throes  of  war  Parliament  has  considered  and  placed 
upon  the  Statute  Book  an  Act  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  establish  a national  system  of  education  available 
for  all  persons  capable  of  profiting  thereby.  Its  out- 
standing novelties  are  provision  for  the  creation  of 
nursery  schools  and  central  classes,  and  continuation 
classes  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  elementary  schools 
into  the  years  of  adolescence.  Though  it  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  enormous  in 
the  administrative  work  which  will  be  required  and 
in  the  material  calls  which  will  be  made.'  Upon  no 
one,  perhaps,  will  this  work  and  these  calls  fall  more 
heavily  than  upon  Catholics  in  view  of  their  poverty 
and  the  comparative  fewness  of  their  numbers,  coupled 
with  their  traditional  interest  in  education  and  their 
determination  that  that  education  must  be  Catholic. 
We  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Mr.  Fisher’s  Bill  which  directly  threatened 
such  rights  as  we  had  already  won,  and  our  Bishops 
made  it  plain  that,  provided  certain  points  were  made 
plain  and  secure,  their  co-operation  with  it  would  be 
close  and  cordial.  With  the  Bill  an  Act  which  gives 
us  satisfaction  in  the  main,  and  with  the  appointed 
days  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions  upon  us, 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  set  our  house  in  order 
and  for  our  co-operation  to  begin.  It  is  no  mere  point 
of  honour  that  is  involved.  If  sacrifices  are  necessary, 
there  are  also  benefits  to  be  seized  for  our  young  people 
which  we  can  ill  afford  to  miss ; and  we  have  to  see 
to  it  that  those  benefits  shall  be  theirs,  as  far  as  may 
be,  under  Catholic  roofs  and  from  Catholic  hands. 


For  the  moment  the  question  of  nursery  schools 
is  not  urgent,  seeing  that  their  provision  is  not  com- 
pulsory on  the  local  authorities  or  attendance  at  them 
compulsory  on  children  between  two  and  five.  But  the 
question  of  central  classes  to'  form  higher  tops  for 
elementary  schools  and  of  continuation  classes  for 
scholars  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
during  the  next  seven  years,  and  after  that  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen, . is  a problem  that 
must  be  immediately  grappled  with  in  a practical  way, 
if  we  are  not  to  be  anticipated  by  the  local  authorities 
pegging  out  claims  on  so  large  a scale  that  we  may 
be  left  out  in  the  cold.  So  large  are  the  demands 
entailed  by  the  Act  on  these  heads,  that  the  local 
authorities  will  have  so  heavy  a task  before  them 


that  they  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  welcome  the 
co-operation  from  Catholics  and  other  bodies  and 
persons  which  Mr.  Fisher  saw  would  be  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  Act.  The  need  of  the  moment  is  for 
teachers  and  buildings,  the  latter  being  for  the  moment 
an  immediate  and  the  most  pressing  need.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  issued  the  report  of  an  advisory 
committee  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
building  are  so  plainly  recognized  that  the  local  authori- 
ties are  told  that  the  immediate  erection  of  large  numbers 
of  new  buildings  is  not  desirable,  and  that  therefore 
existing  buildings  may  be  used.  This  question  and 
others  connected  with  the  provision  of  continuation 
classes  is  again  considered  at  length  in  another  column 
by  one  who'  can  speak  with  some  authority  upon  the 
subject.  Ways  are  indicated  along  which  Catholics 
may  hope  to  act.  The  local  authorities  are  on  the 
look-out  for  buildings,  and  the  Schools  Associations  of 
the  Anglican  dioceses  of  London  and  Southwark  have 
come  forward  with  an  offer  of  the  use  of  school  pre- 
mises to  the  London  Education  Committee,  which  is 
•aid  to  have  been  received  with  “general  good  will.” 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  London  Education 
Committee  will  be  alone  in  its  readiness  to  accept 
co-operation  in  this  matter  from  denominational  bodies, 
and  it  therefore  behoves  Catholics  to  survey  their 
resources  and  provide  continuation  classes  for  their 
own  boys  and  girls.  The  whole  question  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Catholic  Education  Committee, 
but  there  must  also  be  local  action  in  dioceses  and 
parishes,  such  as  that  which  is  afoot  in  the  diocese  of 
Salford.  It  may  be  that  some  prefer  the  field  of  social 
reform  offered  under  the  novel  name  of  reconstruction  ; 
but  we  should  none  of  us  forget  that,  as  the  Count 
de  Mun  once  said,  education  is  the  social  work  par 
excellence,  for  it  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  is,  with 
a fair  chance,  preventive. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  offer  of  co-operation, 
made  by  the  Anglican  dioceses  of  London  and  South- 
wark, is  strongly  backed  by  the  Time§,  which  declares, 
in  regard  to  London,  that  “ such  co-operation  is 
essential  if  the  Act  is  to  be  brought  into  full  operation 
within  any  reasonable  time  ” ; and  that  “ if  the  Church 
of  England  as  a whole  can  adopt  this  course  of  action, 
it  will  renew  its  life  at  the  well  that  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  struck  in  English  soil.”  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  “ Continuity  ” flavour  which  the  Times  gives 
to  its  appeal,  or  to  its  statement  that  “ the  true  position 
of  the  Church  [of  England]  in  the  matter  of  education 
is  a perfectly  clear  one.  It  holds  the  great  educational 
tradition  dating  from  days  that  extend  not  only  behind 
the  birth  of  Parliament,  but  even  from  an  age  when 
England  itself  was  not  a constitutional  unity.”  That 
great  educational  tradition  was  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  Catholic  forefathers,  and  it  is  active  amongst 
us  to-day,  so  far  as  our  numbers  and  means  allow. 
In  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  we  can  point  to  a 
material  educational  effort  of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  ; and  we  have  now  arrived  at  a point 
where  we  can  only  maintain  it  by  further  effort  and 
sacrifice. 


To  turn  from  these  new  matters  to  an  old  one  which 
lias  long  been  a cause  of  anxiety  to  Catholics — the 
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Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools — we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  here  at  last  there  seems  good  reason 
for  hope  that  we  may  be  relieved.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  question  of  the  modification  of  the  anti- 
denominational  Articles  has  been  taken  up  in  the  sole 
and  best  interests  of  education  by  the  Secondary 
Schools  Association  under  its  President,  Sir  Philip 
Magnus.  In  our  issue  of  February  8 we  were  able 
to  give  some  account  of  a deputation  which  was 
received  by  Mr.  Fisher,  in  which  Catholics  were  repre- 
sented by  Canon  Driscoll  (headmaster  of  the  Cardinal 
Vaughan  School),  Mr.  Edward  Eyre  (chairman  of  the 
Catholic  Federation),  Mr.  J.  Chadwick,  and  Father 
Welsby,  S.J.  Mr.  Fisher,  we  are  assured  by  the  Times, 
received  the  deputation  “ very  sympathetically  and 
promised  to  give  his  careful  consideration  to  their 
representations.”  That  is  good  news,  which  we  hope 
may  soon  be  followed  by  an  announcement  that  the  two 
Articles,  for  the  modification  of  which  the  deputation 
pleaded,  have  been  either  shorn  of  their  spite  and  sting, 
or  altogether  abolished.  These  Regulations  rest  upon 
no  legislative  sanction,  and  have  to  be  reimposed  year 
by  year.  They  were  confessedly  a device  to  dish  the 
denominational  schools  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McKenna; 
and  what  his  predecessor  at  Whitehall  did  by  a stroke 
of  his  administrative  pen,  Mr.  Fisher  can  undo  by 
stroke  of  the  same  instrument.  And  if,  as  we  have  ever 
believed,  he  is  an  educationist  and  supremely  anxious 
for  the  success  of  the  great  Act  which  he  has  framed 
and  passed,  we  have  good  hope  that  he  will  take  the 
action  necessary  to  right  a great  wrong  and  remove 
an  obstacle  of  party  spite  from  the  path  of  educational 
progress. 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  entertain  this  hope  from 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Fisher  made  when  opening  two 
new  secondary  schools  at  Sheffield  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  He  was,  he  said,  glad  of  these  new 
schools,  “ for  the  secondary  school  was  an  element 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country.  It  was  a link  which  brought  University 
and  elementary  school  together.  If  that  link  was 
strong,  the  University  was  strong;  if  it  was  weak,  then 
the  University  was  weak.  . . . We  must  increase  the 
secondary  school  population  of  the  country  if  we  were 
to  reap  the  full  value  of  our  local  Universities.  At 
the  very  best,  however,  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
secondary  school  boys  and  girls  would  enter  a Univer- 
sity, or  were  fit  for  a University  career.  But  he  was 
looking  to  the  secondary  schools  to  provide  the  teachers 
needed  to  work  the  new  educational  developments 
which  were  rendered  possible  under  the  new  Act.  . . . 
The  majority  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  could 
not  hope,  as  things  were,  to  go  up  to  the  University, 
but  they  could  hope  to  receive  a good  secondary  school 
education,  and  consequently  he  looked  to  the  multi- 
plication of  secondary  schools  as  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  development  of  the  great  teaching  pro- 
fession in  this  country.  The  idea  of  a secondary  school 
was  not  to  fit  a boy  or  a girl  for  some  narrow  calling, 
but  to  make  every  boy  and  girl  passing  through  it 
capable,  industrious,  and  conscientious  members  of 
society.  . . . Fie  would  say,  never  kill  the  ambition 
of  a school.  ...  It  was  often  said  that  one  of  his 
duties  as  Minister  of  Education  was  to  make  a broad 
highway  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  University. 
He  did  not  entirely  accept  that.  His  ambition  was,  not 
to  make  one  broad  highway,  but  to  create  a great  inter- 
connecting system  of  roads  leading  right  across  the 
period  of  youth  to  the  period  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood.” 


The  man  who  set  forth  these  admirable  principles 
as  reasons  for  congratulation  at  the  multiplication  of 
secondary  schools,  can  scarcely,  if  he  applies  them  to 
Mr.  McKenna’s  Secondary  School  Regulations,  fail 
to  see  how  the  two  run  counter  to  each  other.  For 
what  do  the  Regulations  do  where  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned? For  years  past  we  have  been  anxious  to 


increase  the  number  of  such  schools,  but  the  Regula- 
tions block  the  way  by  refusing  us  a grant  except  at 
the  price  of  the  Catholic  character  of  the  schools.  So 
far  we  are  deprived  of  the  strong  links  upon  which 
Mr.  Fisher  so  rightly  insists  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  Universities.  We  are  deprived,  too, 
of  places  where  our  candidates  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession may  receive  such  an  education  as  will  properly 
prepare  them  for  teaching  in  Catholic  schools.  Again, 
according  to  Mr.  Fisher,  if  the  idea  of  a secondary 
school  is  to  make  those  who  pass  through  it  not  only 
capable  and  industrious,  but  also  “ conscientious  ” 
members  of  society,  is  it  not  the  surest  and  shortest 
way  to  secure  conscientious  Catholics  by  giving 
them  an  education  permeated  by  the  principles 
in  which  they  'believe  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Catholicism?  To  weaken  the  hold  of  religious 
faith  by  forcing  children  into  schools  where  that 
faith  is  absent,  or  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
actively  hostile  to  it,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  the 
conscientiousness  which  Mr.  Fisher  desiderates.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a body  of  educational  reasons  which, 
on  Mr.  Fisher’s  excellently  stated  principles,  should 
induce  him  to  cut  away  the  hateful  work  of  the  mere 
party  politician  who  abused  his  position  as  head  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  deprive  Catholics  of  their 
opportunities  and  rights  under  the  Act  of  1902.  That 
act  of  injustice  Mr.  Fisher  can  now  redress  in  the 
interests  of  education  and  on  the  secure  foundation 
of  his  own  convictions.  If  he  does  but  lift  this  ban 
and  disability  from  us,  he  will,  we  believe,  go  far  to 
reassure  us  and  secure  for  us  that  “ close  and  cordial  ” 
co-operation  which  our  Bishops  are  ready  to  give. 


A case  of  some  importance  to  managers  and  teachers 
in  non-provided  schools  was  last  week  decided  by  Mr. 
Justice  Younger.  Miss  Helen  Martin,  a teacher  in  the 
Godfrey  Ermin  Memorial  School  at  Eccles,  one  day 
received  in  school  a telegram  from  her  soldier  lover 
asking  her  to  meet  him  that  afternoon,  as  he  was  to 
leave  that  night  for  the  front  in  France.  The  head- 
master gave  her  permission  to  go,  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  Education  Committee,  on  hearing  of  it,  reported 
it,  with  the  result  that  the  Committee  informed  the 
managers  they  were  not  prepared  to  pay  Miss  Martin 
her  salary  after  a given  date,  and  that  she  shou'd  be 
asked  to  resign.  The  managers  refused,  with  the  result 
that,  in  the  end,  the  Committee  dismissed  her  “ on 
educational  grounds.”  It  appears  that  some  eighteen 
months  before  the  Committee  had  passed  a.  resolution 
that  no  teacher  should  be  absent  except  for  personal 
illness,  without  its  leave,  obtained  through  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  teachers  in  voluntary  schools  must  also 
get  leave  from:  the  managers.  As  she  had  not  obeyed 
this  order,  the  Committee  argued  she  had  shown 
defiance  to  authority  and  was  a person  of  unpunctual 
habits,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  her  position  on 
educational  grounds.  The  Judge  quickly,  in  his  con- 
sidered judgment,  swept  away  this  constructive  defiance 
and  educational  unsuitability.  The  point  was  whether 
these  alleged  educational  grounds  existed.  Even  if 
valid,  the  Committee’s  resolution,  he  said,  did  not  suffi- 
ciently provide  for  sudden  emergencies  when  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  it,  and  which  might  be  left 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  headmaster.  He  could  see 
nothing  savouring  of  defiance  in  Miss  Martin’s  action. 
Her  competence  as  a teacher  had  not  been  questioned. 
In  his  opinion,  the  regulation  was  not  binding  in  any 
way  upon  teachers  in  non-provided  schools,  over  whom 
the  Committee  had  assumed  an  authority  they  did  not 
possess,  for  there  was  no  contract  between  them  and 
such  teachers.  He  therefore  decided  that  the  order 
to  dismiss  her  and  the  notice  served  upon  her  were  both 
invalid,  and  that  the  Committee  must  pay  the  costs. 
This  judgment,  whilst  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  abuse 
of  power  of  a narrow  bureaucracy,  is  a further  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  being  open  to  the 
courts  of  law,  whether  against  the  central  or  local 
authority. 
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CONTINUATION  CLASSES 

By  Mr.  W.  O’Dea. 

II. 

The  provision  of  buildings  for  day  continuation 
classes  is  more  or  less  formidable,  according  to 
the  standard  of  requirement  and  the  proportionate 
cost.  Before  the  war,  Munich  had  erected  seven  special 
continuation  centres  at  a cost  of  ^350,000,  and  three 
others  were  in  course  of  erection  at  a cost  of  ;£  100,000. 

If  this  country  emulated  the  Bavarian  capital  in  its 
ambitious  outlay  and  could  obtain  material  and  labour 
at  pre-war  rates,  the  cost  on  a similar  scale  would 
exceed  twenty  millions.  The  Report  of  Committee  on 
Continuation  School  Buildings  (Circular  1,086),  recently 
issued,  considers  that  “ with  the  simplest  method  of 
treatment  and  the  strictest  regard  to  economy  in  every 
detail,”  the  average  cost  on  a pre-war  scale  would 
come  to  £2°  Per  school  place,  or  about  two  and  a half 
times  the  cost  of  an  elementary  school  place.  Very 
wisely  the  Committee,  under  the  circumstances, 
deprecates  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  states 
that  “ we  are  of  opinion  that  for  some  years  temporary 
buildings  will  be  often  advantageous.”  Yielding  to 
the  inevitable,  surveys  have  already  been  made  by 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  local 
education  authorities,  of  public  halls,  institutes, 
Sunday  school  premises,  disused  elementary  school 
buildings,  and  other  likely  buildings  that  might  be 
adapted  and  rented  for  continuation  purposes. 
Attendance  officers  have  also  been  instructed  by  one 
authority  to  report  upon  empty  buildings  in  their  dis- 
tricts likely  to  serve  this  end. 

The  plight  of  the  authorities  and  the  dearth  of 
buildings  create  a special  opportunity  for  voluntary 
organizations  and  religious  bodies  anxious  to  under- 
take continuation  work  for  their  own  young  people. 
In  many  cases  they  are  in  a better  position  to  undertake 
the  task  than  the  local  education  authority.  The 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society  has  realized  this, 
and  urges  the  Church  of  England  “ to  throw  herself 
heartily  into  the  work  of  the  official  continuation 
schools  : that  to  do  so  is  to  render  the  truest  religious 
service.”  “ Let  the  diocesan  authorities,”  he  appeals, 

“ call  for  a return  of  all  buildings,  parish  rooms,  halls, 
and  the  like  or  suitable  buidings.  Many  parish  rooms 
and  halls  are  largely  unused  in  the  day-time.  Here 
is  a chance  of  making  them  additionally  useful.” 
This  opens  up  one  source  of  supply,  and  where  surplus 
accommodation  exists  in  the  elementary,  central,  and 
other  schools,  further  provision  may  be  made.  The 
Committee,  however,  is  averse  to  the  use  of  elementary 
schools  if  other  means  are  available.  ‘‘  We  are  not 
inclined  to  look  with  favour,”  the  report  states,  “ upon 
the  joint  use  of  a building  by  elementary  and  continua- 
tion school  students.  In  Germany  joint  use  ‘ is  always 
(sooner  or  later)  regarded  as  a failure.’  ” 

In  estimating  the  accommodation  required  in  any 
area  for  continuation  classes,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
about  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  senior 
departments  leave  annually  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  that  each  continuation  school  place  will  count  for 
five  pupils,  since  they  will  attend  only  one  day  in  the 
week.  To  take  a concrete  case.  In  Manchester  there 
are  roughly  12,000  Catholic  boys  and  girls  on  the  rolls 
of  the  senior  departments  of  the  twenty-five  Catholic 
schools  in  the  city.  Of  these  about  1,250  will  pass 
annually  into'  the  continuation  classes,  making  3,000  j 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Dividing  this  number  j 
by  five,  600  school  places  will  be  required  to  accom-  j 
modate  them  in  Catholic  centres.  As  the  cost  of  j 
equipment  and  maintenance  will  fall  upon  the  local  j 
education  authority,  the  provision  of  buildings  ought 
not  to  be  a herculean  task. 

Where,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  religious  bodies  1 
responsible  for  elementary  day  schools  to  secure  this 
accommodation,  the  important  fact  that  the  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause  does  not  apply  to  continuation  schools 
should  not  be  oveftooked.  As  a result  of  this  beneficent 


Mutf)ovi$eC>&ppeal 

To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  p id  for  same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  thi»  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help?  My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  I shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 


VINO  PERFEX0 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

Samples  and  Certificates  Free . 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 


W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 


LEAMINGTON  SPA. 


Telegrams  ; 

“ Perfexo.  Leamington.’ 


Telephone:  46  Leamington. 
Code:  ABC,  5th  Edition 


Bargains  in  books. — Conan  Do> ie's  works,  fine  set,  signed 

by  Author,  12  vols.,  £ 3 10s. ; Madden’s  United  Irishmen,  12  vols., 
1916,  £8 : Mrs.  Humphry  Wards  Woiks,  " Westmorland”  Edition,  signed 
by  the  Authoress.  16  vois.,  £4  4s.  ; Fenton’s  Pembrokeshire,  1810, 
£2  'os.  ; Jowett’s  Plato,  5 vols.,  £3  10s.  ; Arthur  Symons,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Large  Paper  copy,  £2  2s.;  Ruskin’s  Wo  k*.  Best  Library  Edition  39  vols, 
£45  halt  morocco,  fine  set,  cost  £65;  M,>rley’s  Glad.stone.  3 vols.,  30s.; 
Debrett’s  Peerage,  2 vols  , 1915,  new,  8s.  6d  ; Vertot’s  Knights  ot  Malta, 
in  French,  Paris,  1726  with  portraits,  4 vols.,  £3  10s. ; Lawrence’s  Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse  and  other  Studies  2 vols.,  15s. — Baker's  Great 
Bookshops,  14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham. 


All  Wool 

West  of  England  Serge 

Study 
Suits 


79/6 


The  suits  are  cut  and  finished  in  superior  style  by  our  own  workpeople. 
They  look  well,  fit  comfortably,  and  give  full  satisfaction  in  wear.  When 
one  considers  the  fact  that  the  present  market  value  of  these  suits 
is  £9  9S.  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  they  offer  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  economical  buying. 

OUR  1919  CATALOGUE 

is  a handsome  brochure,  containing  nearly  ' 00  illustrations  of  exclusively 
Clerical  Tailoring  and  Outfitting  requirements.  TheClergv  are  requested 
to  send  for  it  because  the  values  it  describes  cannot  be  surpassed  aay  where. 

THE  HOUSE  OF 

V&NHEEMS 

EXCLUSIVELY  CLERICAL  TAILORS 

T Bept.— 47  & .43,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 . 
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omission,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a local  authority 
allocating  suitable  buildings  for  Catholic  or  other 
pupils  where  their  number  and  homogeneous  character 
justify  it.  This  is  speculative,  but  it  has  already  been 
done  in  evening  school  continuation  work,  and 
Catholic  pupils  with  their  Catholic  teachers  have  been 
housed  in  a neighouring  Council  school,  as  the  build- 
ings of  the  Catholic  school  were  unsuitable  for  the 
work.  The  existence  of  alternative  schools,  whether 
provided  under  the  above  or  other  circumstances, 
would  at  least  make  the  exercise  of  a preference  on 
the  part  of  a young  person  [Section  io  (9)]  something 
more  of  a reality  and  less  of  a mere  paper  provision. 

A more  pressing  difficulty  is  the  supply  of  teachers 
for  the  new  work.  600,000  boys  and  girls  leave  the 
day  schools  annually,  making  above  a million  pupils 
for  the  continuation  classes  for  the  second  year  of  their 
working.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  additional 
teachers  will  be  required  to  carry  out  adequately  the 
reforms  of  the  new  Education  Act,  but  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  them  is  far  from  roseate.  There  seems 
to  be  no  alternative  but  to  supplement  the  work  of 
special  teachers  for  the  industrial,  commercial  and 
domestic  subjects  by  the  partial  employment  of  the 
day  school  staff  for  the  general  subjects,  i. e. , English, 
arithmetic,  history,  civics,  &c.  Meanwhile,  authorities 
are  looking  to  ex-Service  men  to>  form  the  nucleus 
of  a teaching  staff  devoted  exclusively  to  continuation 
work  for  boys,  and  Catholics  might  with  advantage 
examine  their  own  resources  in  this  direction. 

Provision  for  the  teaching  of  girls  does  not  cause 
such  anxious  concern.  More  teachers  are  available 
and  the  supply  is  not  so  scanty  as  that  of  men  teachers. 
In  this  sphere  of  continuation  work,  Catholics  will 
hold  a position  of  commanding  advantage  if  members 
of  the  Religious  Orders  are  available  for  service.  The 
influence  of  the  nuns,  their  experience  and  traditions, 
equip  them  in  a special  manner  for  managing  girls 
of  this  difficult  age.  Already  splendid  pioneer  work 
has  been  done  for  Catholic  working  girls  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Tottengton  and  by  other  religious  else- 
where. The  larger  opportunities  now'  offered  by  the 
Act  would  not  only  enable  them  to  extend  this  service, 
but  would  also  show  the  formative  influences  of 
religious  education  at  their  best. 

Continuation  work  for  Catholic  boys  is  a graver 
and  more  difficult  problem.  The  number  of  Catholic 
men  teachers  is  insufficient  for  even  ordinary  require- 
ments and  their  distribution  is  very  unequal.  Whilst 
the  Catholic  dioceses  in  the  North,  and  Westminster 
in  the  South  have  many  separate  departments  for 
boys,  the  Catholic  schools  elsewhere  are  not  so  advan- 
tageously organized.  Thus  the  Liverpool  archdiocese 
has  fifty-six  separate  boys’  departments,  twenty-three 
of  which  have  more  than  300  boys  in  average  attend- 
ance. Salford  diocese  has  thirty-one  departments  for 
boys,  twelve  of  which  have  over  300  in  attendance. 
Westminster  has  forty,  but  the  majority  are  small 
departments  of  less  than  200.  Southwark  has  fourteen 
and  the  archdiocese  of  Birmingham  fourteen.  On 
the  other  hand,  Clifton  diocese  has  only  two  separate 
boys’  departments.  Also  Northampton,  covering 
seven  counties,  has  only  two,  and  one  of  these  has 
a mistress  at  its  head.  There  seems  to  be  only  two 
headmasters  in  the  whole  diocese,  and  this  is  an 
important  consideration  in  connection  with  continua- 
tion work  for  Catholic  boys.  This  position  can  be 
contrasted  with  Salford,  which  in  1913  had  126  male 
certificated  trained  teachers  and  forty-five  untrained. 
Nottingham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Menevia  and 
Cardiff  have  likewise  a preponderance  of  small  mixed 
schools  under  mistresses,  and  this  raises  the  very  acute 
difficulty  of  the  management  of  the  male  young  person 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  ultimately  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  It  will  be  found  that  mixed  classes  are 
not  desirable  in  continuation  schools.  The  sexes  at 
this  age  are  better  apart,  and  when  recently  the 
experiment  of  mixed  classes  was  tried  with  the  young 
unemployed  munition  workers,  it  had  to  be  hastily 
abandoned.  But  similar  difficulties  confront  the 

education  committees  in  the  smaller  villages,  and  each 


[Saturday,  March  i,  1919. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER 
MARCH. 

OUR  ARMY  OF  THE  FUTURE:  THE  HEED  FOR  DECENTRALISATION. 

By  Li  ut -General  sir  Hknry  m.  Lawson.  K.C.B. 
THE  LEAGUES  AND  THE  COVENANT.  By  Sir  HERBERT  STEPHEN,  Bart’. 

BELCIUM,  LUXEMBOURG  AND  LIMBOURG.  By  G.  W.  T.  Omond 

SOME  problems  OF  COAL.  By  Sydney  Brooks 

COULD  THE  FLEET  HAVE  FORCED  THE  8TRAITS? 

By  Maj.ir-Gencral  SIR  Charles  Callwell,  K.C.B. 
THE  POLICING  OF  ASIA.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  C.  Yate 

IMPRISONED  IN  THE  FIVE  SENSES.  By  A.  P.  Sinnett 

DR  J3HNS0N  AS  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  PICKWICK.  By  K.  R.  THOMPSON 
NURSE  CAVELL;  THE  STORY  OF  HER  TRIAL  TOLD  BY  ONE  OF  THE 
CONDEMNED.  By  G.  H os  i elet  ( Doctor  o)  s deuce , Brussels) 

THE  IRRESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  FATHER.— II.  By  Anna  Martin 

A LIBERAL  EDUGATION  FOR  ALL.  Bv  Walter  SMITH 

THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE  AND  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

By  Douglas  Ainslte 

A NEW  VIEW  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE.  By  Elizabeth  Robins 

VENEREAL  PROPHYLAXIS:  A LAST  WORD.  By  Hugh  I LLlor. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MIDLAND  TEXTILE  TRADES.  By  George  Hamlyn 
POLAND  AND  THE  PEACE.  By  Major  Cecil  Battine 

‘LEST  WE  FORGET.’  By  Brigadier-General  F.  G.  STONE,  C.M.G 

London ; Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  & Co..  Ltd.,  i.  New  Street  Square. 


LACQUERING 

OXIDISING 

ELECTRO-PLATING 


of  Church  Ornaments,  Kerbs,  Bed- 
steads, Cycle  Work,  Table  Ware,  etc. 
LLOYD,  39,  Castle  St.,  DERBY 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 


I 


N Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters'  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The  old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required 
£2,000  already  collected. 


Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


PLAYER’S 


Cigarettes  ^ 


(MEDIUM  STRENGTH) 


Pure  Virginia  Tobacco 


10 

50 


for 

for 


5d- 

2/01 


These  cigarettes  are  also  supplied 
at  Duty  Free  Rates  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitous  distribution  to  Wounded 
Soldiers,  and  Sailors  in  Hospital. 

Terms  and  particulars  on  application  to — 

JOHN  PLAYER  & SONS,  Nottingham. 

P7I 

Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland);"  Lid.  BBS 
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area  will  have  to  examine  and  solve  the  problem 
according  to  its  resources.  Conditions  are  so  dis- 
similar that  cut  and  dried  schemes  and  hard  and  fast 
rules  are  impracticable. 

In  the  framing  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  expected  that 
a wide  freedom  and  regard  for  local  needs  will  prevail. 
The  director  of  a large  education  authority  has  out- 
lined the  courses  for  his  area  as  follows  : (a)  General 
subjects,  ( b ) trade  subjects,  (c)  commercial  subjects, 
(d.)  domestic  subjects  for  girls,  (e)  art  subjects,  besides 
subjects  of  social  and  physical  education  in  addition 
to  instruction  with  a vocational  bias.  Religion  is  not 
mentioned,  but  Article  4 (2)  gives  the  opportunity  to 
parents  and  others  to  criticize  the  schemes  and  make 
representations  before  they  are  sent  up  for  approval 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  continuation 
schools  of  Munich  one  hour  per  week  was  given  to 
religious  instruction,  and  every  argument  for  con- 
tinuing the  general  education  of  the  adolescent  can 
be  urged  with  trebled  force  for  the  continuance  of  the 
religious  teaching.  But  the  advocates  of  religious 
education  will  have  to  see  to  it. 

This  aspect  and  the  prevailing  conception  of  the 
purpose  and  aim  of  the  continuation  classes  form  the 
strongest  of  arguments  for  the  provision  of  separate 
continuation  centres  for  Catholic  young  people.  The 
chief  religious  inspector  of  the  Salford  diocese  in  his 
recent  report  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Catholic 
parents  “ to  provide  Catholic  continuation  schools  in 
which  their  children  will  be  entrusted  to  Catholic 
teachers.”  The  necessity  is  made  more  urgent  by 
Circular  1,086,  which  endorses  the  need  for  developing 
corporate  life  in  the  continuation  school,  and  main- 
tains that  the  school  ‘‘ought  to  become  a centre  for 
the  self-directed  activities  of  its  students,  and  that  its 
buildings  should  serve  as  a home  for  clubs,  debates, 
study  circles,  concerts,  and  other  forms  of  social 
gathering.  ” Something  similar  is  simmering  in  the 
minds  of  ambitious  education  authorities,  and  one  1 
Director  of  Education,  in  a recent  report,  puts  forth 
his  opinion  that  “ it  would  be  a misfortune  to  provide 
comparatively  small,  entirely  separate  and  independent 
institutions.  The  activities  of  each  institution  should 
cover  so  wide  a field  that  the  young  persons  who  are  ! 
called  upon  to  attend  during  the  day  for  work  of  a | 
purely  educational  character  may  find  also  during 
their  leisure  hours  better  provision  for  social  and 
recreative  work  than  in  any  other  institution.”  The 
significance  of  this  lies  in  the  last  sentence.  The  social 
and  recreative  work  hitherto  done  by  religious  and 
other  bodies  is  to  become  a feature  of  the  continuation 
centre.  If  this  goes  unchallenged,  a weakening  of 
the  old  school  and  church  bonds  must  follow.  The 
centres  will  become  huge  Y.M.C.A.s,  and  Catholics,  j 
at  least,  cannot  contemplate  this  with  equanimity.  It  . 
does  not  fit  in  with  their  ideals  or  repay  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  to  retain  their  day  schools.  The 
alternative  is  inevitable.  Catholics  must  have  their 
own  continuation  schools.  The  difficulties  are  many, 
but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  The  last  fifty  years 
have  shown  what  Catholics  can  do  in  education  in 
this  country,  with  less  resources  and  greater  obliga- 
tions than  the  present  generation.  The  continuation 
question  is  only  the  old  anxiety  in  a new  aspect — to 
retain  Catholic  young  people  under  Catholic  influences 
in  education  for  a longer  period.  The  end  is  most 
desirable  and  the  means  to  accomplish  it  are  a matter 
of  co-operation,  enterprise,  organization,  and  courage. 


Newcastle:  St.  Michael’s. — On  Friday,  at  St.  Michael’s, 
Newcastle,  a Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Hart,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Hart,  B.A.,  j 
of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Grammar  School,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  “ Student’s  Catholic  Doctrine,”  “ Bible  History,”  | 
&c.  Mrs.  Hart  was  a lady  who  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  a j 
large  circle  of  friends.  Her  death  took  place  on  Monday,  1 
February  17.  The  celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  her  son,  the  Rev.  | 
Dr.  Leo  Hart,  of  Ushaw  College,  assisted  as  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon by  Father  Jeffreys  (headmaster  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Grammar 
School)  and  Father  McCluskey.  The  music  was  rendered  by  the 
school  choir,  and  all  the  students  attended  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Hart. 


ARMENIAN  REFUGEES 
(Lord  Mayor’s)  FUND 

Among  our  Vice-Presidents  are: 

His  Grace  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

His  Eminence  CARDINAL  BOURNE. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  COMPTON  RICKETT,  M.P. 

Reports  just  to  hand  advise  us  that  our  Agents 
have  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  and  were  leaving  on 
Christmas  Day  for  Damascus,  a two  days’ 
journey.  From  there  they  expect  to  go  north 
via  Homs  to  Aleppo. 

A telegram  states:— Cold  weather  causing 

I very  great  suffering  Aleppo  among  refugees, 
owing  to  want  of  warm  clothing  and  blankets, 
not  procurable  locally. 

THIS  FUND  IS  NOW  SHIPPING 
15,000  YARDS  OF  CLOTHING  MATERIAL 

Dr.  Lavy  cables  from  Baghdad  that  the  situation 
of  the  refugees  at  Mosul  calls  for  more  workers 
there  immediately. 

Contributions  (no  part  of  which  is  deducted  for 
expenses,  but  are  wholly  devoted  to  relief  work) 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by — 

Lieut.-Colonel  Gregory,  V.D.,  Hon.  Treasurer , 
Armenian  Refugees  (Lord  Mayor’s)  Fund, 

96,  Victoria  Street,  London, 

S.W.i. 

. 

Book  bargains  . — Baring  Gould’s  Lives  of  Saints,  16  vols  , £3  j 

(COSI  £5  5s.)  ; Trail's  Sexual  Physiology,  4s.  ; Yeats'  Woiks,  8 vols..  55s. 
(cost  £41;  Drake's  Saints  and  their  Emblems,  30s:  (cost  42s.  nei); 
Ainsworth's  Novels,  17  vols.,  84s.  ; Thackeray's  Novels.  20  vols.,  £$  5s.  (cost 
£10  10s);  Madden's  United  Irishmen,  12  vols  , £8  ; Champney’s  Irish  Eccles- 
iasic.il  Architecture,  illus..  2cs.  (cost  31s  6d.);  People's  Physician,  5 vo  s.,3os. 
(cosi  63s.)  Cata’ogues  free.  B inks  bought.  Wanted,  Ency.  Brit.  India  Paper, 
offe-cH  'inilAVTI  BROS  . 21.  JOHN'  Rpioht  St.  RT  1?M  t VP.  H AM, 


SANDS  & Co. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BLESSED  MAR- 
GARET MARY  ALACOQUE. 

By  SISTER  M.  PHILIP.  With  a Preface  by  the  Bishop 
of  Leeds.  With  frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo.  Price  5/-  net, 

MYSTICS  ALL. 

By  ENID  DINN1S,  author  of  “ God's  Fairy  Tales.” 
Cr.  8vo.  Price  4 1-  net. 

" Miss  Dinnis  has  a happy  gift,  and  her  book  will  bring  joy. 
No  catholic  library,  no  school,  convent  or  college  should  be 
without  it.  We  are  grateful  to  her  for  her  healthy  piety,  her 
reverence,  her  pathos,  and  above  all,  for  her  delicious  humour. 
. . . there  are  eleven  stories  . . . they  are  not  at  all  ‘ goody 
goody,'  they  are  frightfully  human.” — Tablet. 

SHRINES  in  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

By  E.  M.  H.  McKERLIE,  author  of  “Pilgrim  Spots 
in  Galloway.”  With  8 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  Price 
4/-  net. 

THE  STATION  PLATFORM,  and 
other  Yerses. 

By  MARGARET  MACKENZIE.  Cr.8vo.  Price  2/6  net 

“ We  are  eternally  in  the  debt  of  Margaret  Mackenzie  for 
two  or  three  utterly  delicious  things:  when  she  writes  about 
nature  she  writes  as  a Christian,  and  we  see  the  word  “ Mary” 
in  a poem  without  the  usual  shock  of  boredom  with  which  too 
familiar  pieties  have  overlarded  one  of  the  fairest  of  all 
words.” — The  New  Witness. 


LONDON  : 15,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
And  EDINBURGH. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  DIRECTORY,  J9I9 

Ecclesiastical  Register  and  Almanac.  Edited  at  Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster.  By  Authority 
of  the  English  Hierarchy.  Containing  the  Catholic  Hierarchy — Sees,  Vicariates  and  Prefectures  in 
the  British  Empire  - Lists  of  Catholic  Peers,  Baronets,  Knight  , Members  of  Parliament,  etc. — 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  Priests  in  Great  Britain — Complete  Official  List  of  Churches  and  Chapels, 
with  attendant  Clergy,  Hours  of  Service,  etc.  List  of  Catholic  Colleges,  Schools,  Convent  Schools, 
Religious  and  Charitable  Institutions,  etc.  82nd  Annual  Publication.  2s.  net.  Postage : 
inland  6d.,  foreign  xod.  . 

THE  CATHOLIC  WHO'S  WHO  AND  YEAR  BOOK,  19 J9 

I' ounded  by  Sir  FRANCIS  BURNAND.  The  edition  for  1919,  containing  nearly  5,000  brief 
Biographies  of  Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  distinguished  by  their  abilities, 
their  character,  their  rank,  or  even  their  riches,  is  a book  of  reference  and  a book  to  read.  It  is 
made  personalty  interesting  on  every  page , and  is  issued  at  a lower  price  than  any  book  of  its  class. 
Price  5s.  net,  postage  6d. 

IDOLS  AND  IDYLLS 

Essays  by  A Public  School  Poy.  Cr.  8vo.  Boards,  cloth  back,  5s.  net,  postage  3d. 

14  Philip  Bell,  the  Stonvhurst  boy,  has  obviously  a gift  that  has  developed  early;  it  is  a gift  that  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  in  prose." — Irish  Keel,  Record. 

THE  WORDS  OF  LIFE 

A handbook  of  explanations  for  those  seeking  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Compiled  by 
C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.  i6mo.  Cloth,  2s.  net,  postage  id. 

A SPIRITUAL  RETREAT  FOR  RELIGIOUS 

Published  by  Authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cardiff,  and  edited,  with  Preface,  by  Dom  J.  C.  Almond, 
O.S.B.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  5s.  net,  postage  5d. 

A SPIRITUAL  RETREAT  FOR  PRIESTS 

By  Bishop  Hedley,  O.S.B,  With  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Almond,  O.S.B.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
5s.  net,  postage  6d. 

A!l  is  clear.  cogent,  and  concise,  written  by  a master  of  the  spiritual  life,  for  those  who  have  to  do  God’s  work 
m the  world." — U/dverse. 

MYSTICISM— TRUE  AND  FALSE 

By  Dom  Savinien  Louismet,  O.S.B.,  Author  of  “The  Mystical  Knowledge  of  God.”  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt, 
5s.  net,  postage  5d. 

THE  PATH  TO  HEAVEN 

A revised  edition,  printed  for  the  first  time  on  India  paper,  of  the  cheapest  and  most  complete  Book  of 
Devotions  for  public  or  private  use  ever  issued.  It  contains  all  the  usual  Devotions  for  Morning  and 
Evening,  Prayers  at  Mass,  for  Confession,  Communion,  the  Sacraments,  the  Sick,  etc.  Litanies,  Novenas, 
Devotions  and  Hymns,  in  regular  order,  for  every  month  in  the  year  (including  Indu'genced  Prayers), 
intended  for  use  in  Evening  Services  in  Churches,  as  well  as  in  private.  Besides  Vespers,  Compline, 
Office  of  Imrmculate  Conception,  etc.,  itcontains  the  Bona  Mors,  Novena  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  Sacred 
Heart  Devotions,  used  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  The  Holy  Family  Devotions;  the  Devotions  for  the 
Precious  Blood;  Meditations,  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  year.  Size,  5!  by  3!  in.,  1,004  pp. 
Leatherette,  round  corners,  red  edges,  5s.  French  morocco,  7s.  6d.  Paste  grain,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d.  Rutland,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d.  Calf  boards,  red  edges,  12s.  6d. ; morocco  or  calf  limp, 
gilt  edges,  12s.  6d. 

THE  PRAYERS  OF  ST.  GERTRUDE  AND  ST.  MECHTILDE 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Alder  Pope.  New  Edition,  with  Additional  Prayers  for  Mass  and 
Communion.  280  pages.  Canvas,  2s.  net ; French  morocco,  red  edges,  3s.  6d.  m t ; paste  grain,  gilt 
edges,  4s.  6d.  net ; morocco,  limp,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  7s.  6d.  net.  Postage  3d. 

Booths  for  the  Month  of  March. 


THE  LIFE  AND  GLORIES  OF  ST. 

JOSEPH.  Husband  of  Mary,  Foster-Father  of 

Jesus,  and  Patron  of  the  Universal  Church.  By 
Edward  Healy  Thompson,  M.A.  8/- net,  postage  6d. 
"A  work  which  is  without  its  equal.” — Cardinal  Vaughan. 

MONTH  OF  MARCH  IN  HONOUR 

OF  ST.  JOSEPH.  Protector  of  the  Church 

and  Model  of  Christians.  By  Madame  de  Gentelles. 
Translated  by  Lady  Herbert.  1/6  net,  postage  2d. 

THE  LITTLE  MONTH  OF  ST. 
JOSFPH  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

GOSPEL.  Meditations  and  Anecdotes  for  each 
Day  of  the  Month,  with  Prayers  and  Devotions.  By 
Father  M.  DE  Boylesve,  S.J.  2/6  net,  postage  2d. 


LIFE  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  Apostle  of  Ireland. 

By  Father  W.  B.  Morris,  of  the  Oratory.  Cloth,  3/6 
net,  postage  5d. 

IRELAND  AND  ST.  PATRICK.  By  Father 

W.  B.  Morris.  A Study  of  the  Saint's  Character  and 
Apostolate.  1/6  net,  postage  3d. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  IRELAND  AND 
HIS  MODERN  CRITICS  .’J  By  Father 

W.  B.  Morris.  8d.  net,  postage  2d. 

THE  RHYMED  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAT- 
RICK. By  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson.  With  26 
illustrations.  Printed  in  Green  and  Black.  Art 
wrapper,  if-  net.  Fancy  binding,  3/6  net,  postage  3d. 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office : BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.0.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £24,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  GWEN,  General  Manager 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPI-E  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


announce  a 


NEW  DELIVERY  OF 

Pure  Vegetable 
Sanctuary  Oil 

of  very  fine  pre-war 
quality. 

Any  quantity  can  be  supplied. 

You  will  find  ihis  offer  a relief  after 
the  annoyance  and  disappointment 
caused  through  inferior  qualities. 

Address  the  Beeswax  Gandlemakers  at 


QUICK  | 

DELIVERY 

leiegrapu—  oces.’iix  m wluilih  J 

Telephone—  6255  Central  J \ FROM  STOCK  | 


LIVERPOOL 

32  38,  v ern  n Stieet. 
Telegraph  — * Bees  - ;jx’ 


DUBLIN 

3.  Eustace  street- 
4 Rubric  * 

1058 

2$ 


GLASGOW 

42,  Howard  Sneet 
' Bi  c- wax 1 
562  Royal 


LONDON 

33.  Henrietta  street. \V  C.2 
‘ Ecclesiasticus  Rand  ’ 
7218  Gerrard 

MANCHESTER 

3,  John  Dalton  Street 
863  Central 
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ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OWRf  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  February  20,  19x9. 

ITALY  AND  THE  HOLY  SEE. 

People  are  evidently  thinking  about  the  relations  between 
Italy  and  the  Holy  See  in  general  and  the  Roman  Question 
in  particular.  Hardly  a day  passes  withou ‘ some  refe  ence 
from  one  point  of  view  or  another.  Mgr.  Bianchi  Cagliesi’s 
article  in  the  Vita  e Pensiero  has  been  referred  to.  It 
has  attracted  attention  in  that  it  is  written  by  a prelate 
of  His  Holiness,  but  it  is,  of  course,  well  understoood  that 
its  value  is  no  more  than  the  expression  of  opinion  of  a 
private  individual,  no  one  here,  prelate  or  otherwise, 
having  the  power  to  express  more  than  that  on  the  subject, 
which  remains  in  the  sole  competence  of  the  Holy  Father. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  an  article  in  the  Message  ero 
of  this  morning  from  the  pen  of  Giovanni  Ciraolo.  It  may 
be  said  that  neither  is  he  expressing  more  than  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  combination  of  Ciraolo  and  the  Messaggero 
cannot  help  being  regarded  in  some  degree  as  the  voice  of 
Italian  “ Democracy,”  and  the  article  is  proportionately 
interesting. 

THE  END 'OF  THE"  OLD  ANTI-CLERICALISM? 

Signor  Ciraolo  says  that  there  are  some  traditions  of 
democracy  that  must  be  put  aside  if  democracy  is  to 
prosper  in  the  future,  and  one  of  them  is  Anti-clericalism. 
That  is  a revolutionary  doctrine,  and  it  is  stated  without 
any  circumlocution  whatever.  The  old  Anti-clericalism, 
he  says,  is  no  use,  and  it  has  been  made  useless  by  the 
change  that  has  come  about.  The  Catholics  of  Italy 
cannot  be  looked  on  nowadays  as  the  enemies  of  the 
country  : they  have  shown  that  they  are  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Indeed  “ State  and  Church  are  moving  rapidly  and 
resolutely  towards  an  official  and  diplomatic  recognition 
of  their  respective  powers.  The  Minister  of  the  King  of 
Italy  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Legate  of  the  Pontiff  to  the 
King  of  Italy  are  two  dignitaries  already  on  the  road, 
starting  from  far  removed  poles  of  thought  and  action, 
but  to  meet  possibly  before  very  long  in  a determined  point 
on  the  Italian  political  horizon.”  That  is  clear  talk. 
“ The  old  Clericalism  is  dead.  The  new  type  of  Anti- 
clericalism must  shed  its  old  methods.”  Moreover,  there 
has  come  into  being  a new  political  party  organised  by 
Italian  Catholics.  Democracy  must  go  to  work  on  different 
lines.  It  should  make  a holocaust  at  the  foot  of  the  statue 
of  Giordano  Bruno  of  all  the  old  anti-Papal  methods, 
allowing  Catholics  to  exist  as  decent  citizens  if  utterly 
wrong-headed  in  their  ideas,  and  it  must  set  itself  to  spread 
the  truth  among  the  people,  to  form  the  civil  and  social 
conscience,  that  these  old-fashioned  ideas  may  be  rooted 
out.  For  it  is  necessary  that  this  new  party  shall  not  get 
hold  of  things,  and  to  prevent  that  the  people  must  be 
educated. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  PARTY. 

It  jumps  to  the  eye  that  “ Democracy  ” is  afraid  of  the 
Partita  Populare  Italiano,  which  it  finds  uncomfortably 
democratic.  That  is  an  excellent  sign  in  itself,  and  if 
Anti-clericalism  is  going  to  give  up  the  methods  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  the  Asino  and  the  “ Pope  the  enemy  of  Italy  ” 
propaganda,  that  is  all  to  the  good.  It  means  that  Anti- 
clericalism sees  that  those  methods  will  not  pay  in  the 
future — in  itself  a confession  of  partial  defeat — and  if 
Catholics  have  now  to  be  on  their  guard  against  more  sub- 
dclent  attacks,  mainly  in  the  educational  field,  that  is 
no  new  thing  for  them,  they  have  always  had  to  fight 
on  that  ground.  Moreover,  it  is  just  there  that  the 
influence  of  the  new  party  in  Parliament  will  make  itself 
felt.  Incidentally,  the  party  has  elected  its  directing 
committee  at  a meeting  at  which  representatives  of  all 
the  so-called  tendencies  were  present  and  the  predominant 
feature  in  the  list  of  names  thus  elected  is  that  they  are 
not  conservatives  or  reactionaries,  liberals  or  progressives, 
but  workers.  They  give  the  promise  of  doing  things. 
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AN  EVER-PRESENT  DANGER. 

On  quite  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  exists 
always  a danger,  but  it  is  one  which  is  recognized  not  only 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  by  those  responsible  for  the 
formation  and  direction  of  the  party — and  a danger  recog- 
nized is  already  to  a great  extent  shorn  of  harm.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  attitude  of  your  Catholic  when  he  is 
ever  on  his  defence  against  attacks  on  his  religion.  But 
if  open  attacks  cease,  if  he,  as  now  seems  to  be  the  case,  is 
to  find  himself  in  political  and  social  life  just  as  any  other 
citizen,  if  he  is  going  to  vote  with  other  citizens  and  sit  with 
them  in  Parliament,  no  one  objecting  to  him  because  he  is 
a Catholic,  then  his  watchfulness  may  fail.  And  though 
we  do  not  now  talk  of  Modernism  here,  Pius  X having 
scotched  that  movement,  there  remain  derivatives  of  it 
which  are  dangerous  in  Italy  in  proportion  to  their  seeming 
lack  of  importance.  It  does  not  do  to  slip  even  an  inch  in 
Italy.  And  here  is  seen  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Father  in 
strengthening,  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the 
autonomous  political  party,  the  Popular  Union,  which 
remains  the  representative  Catholic  organization  under 
immediate  Papal  direction.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
seven  years  ago  in  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Cologne  and  the  Berlin  tendency,  Pope  Pius  X,  while  he 
did  not  actually  forbid  the  interconfessional  working  men’s 
associations  to  which  Cologne  was  addicted,  ordered 
Catholics  belonging  to  them  to  belong  also  to  a strictly 
religious  association  in  order  to  prevent  any  slipping.  In 
any  case,  the  evident  fear  of  the  Popular  Party  on  the  part 
of  so-called  Democracy  is  a good  sign,  and  if  Signor  Ciraolo’s 
advice  is  taken  it  will  save  a lot  of  trouble.  There  are  signs 
that  Giordano  Bruno  and  others  are  already  making 
preparations  to  exploit  for  their  own  Anti-clerical  ends 
whatever  celebrations  next  year,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Breach  of  Porta  Pia,  may  bring  forth.  “ Venti 
Settembre  ” has  for  the  last  four  years  been  a patriotic,  not 
an  Anti-clerical  demonstration  ; it  would  be  a pity  that  it 
should  slip  back  to  the  conditions  with  which  the  name  of 
Nathan  is  associated. 

ZIONISM. 

The  Holy  See  has"  heard  that  once  more  the  story  is 
being  circulated  that  the  Holy  Father  is  a supporter  of 
Zionism,  has  given  it  his  formal  approval  and  even  his 
blessing.  The  story  is,  of  course,  quite  untrue,  and  has, 
indeed,  been  denied  when  it  has  appeared  in  print  before. 
Some  considerable  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
gain  from  the  Holy  See  a formal  expression  of  approval 
for  Zionism  as  a sort  of  Jewish  State,  an  expression  of 
purely  political  opinion  in  which,  naturally,  the  Holy 
Father  would  not  indulge,  confining  himself  to  good 
wishes  for  any  who  desired  to  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  a Jewish  " Home  ” in  Palestine.  Cardinal  Bourne’s 
visit  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  dispelling  this 
and  other  unfounded  stories  calculated  to  do  no  good 
either  to  the  Holy  See  or  the  British  Empire. 

CONSISTORY. 

The  Holy  Father  will  hold  Consistory  on  March  10, 
and  the  formal  announcement  may  be  expected  soon. 
It  will  be  a private  Consistory,  at  which  no  Cardinals  will 
be  created,  but  the  many  Bishops  appointed  since  March, 
1917,  the  date  of  the  last  Consistory,  will  be  preconised 
The  last  Consistory  for  the  creation  of  Cardinals  was  in 
December,  1916  ; the  date  of  the  next  is  still  problematical, 
depending  on  the  resettlement  now  going  on  in  Paris. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Warsaw  His  Holiness  expressed  his  intention  of  enrolling 
him  in  the  Sacred  College  at  the  next  Consistory  for  the 
creation  of  Cardinals,  and  it  would  also  be  natural  that 
he  should  announce  the  names  of  the  two  Cardinals  reserved 
in  pectove.  There  might  be  difficulty  about  both  these 
things  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  and  at 
the  moment  it  seems  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  wait 
till  November  for  a Cardinalitial  Consistory. 

IN  THE  BENEDICTINE  WORLD. 

Abbot  Marmion  of  Maredsous  has  been  back  in  Rome 
for  a few  days  after  his  visit  to  Montecassino,  and  has 
left  again  for  the  north.  I understand  that  as  a result 
of  his  visit  the  separation  will  be  authorised  of  the  Abbeys 
of  Maredsous  and  Louvain  from  the  German  congregation 
of  Beuron ; also  authorization  will  be  given  temporarily 
for  Maredsous  to  send  monks  to  serve  the  Donnitio  of 
Our  Lady  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  church  and  monastery 
built  by  the  Cologne  V erein  on  the  ground  given  by  the 
Sultan  to  the  German  Emperor.  The  Germans  having 
been  expelled,  until  a permanent  arrangement  is  made  it 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  religious  of  Maredsous. 


NOTES. 

The  Press  is  talking  of  another  meeting  between  Mgr. 
Cerretti  and  President  Wilson  in  America.  Mgr.  Cerretti 
is  due  to  leave  New  York  on  the  1st  March.  If  the 
President  gets  back  before  that  date  nothing  would  be 
more  natural  than  a meeting  between  him  and  the  Holy 
Father’s  representative  before  the  latter  leaves  the  United 
States. — The  Catholics  of  Trieste  have  formed  a branch 
of  the  Unions  Popular^,  and  have  sent  telegrams  of 
loyalty  to  the  Holy  Father  and  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
also  one  to  Signor  Meda  as  “ the  Minister  who  shares  our 
ideals  of  religion  and  country.” — A report  having  reached 
Rome  of  the  arrest  of  Mgr.  de  Ropp,  Archbishop  of 
Mohilev,  Cardinal  Gasparri  telegraphed  to  Lenin,  who 
replied  by  wireless  that  the  report  was  incorrect,  it  being 
a case,  not  of  the  Archbishop,  but  of  Ins  nephew. — His 
Holiness  has  nominated  the  following  additional  Consultors 
of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Religious  : Fathers  Vermeesch, 
S.J.,  brother  of  the  Belgian  Deputy,  well  known  and 
esteemed  in  Rome  ; Steiger,  S.J.  ; Luigi  di  San  Francesco 
di  Paolo,  Passionist ; Dreyei,  of  the  Friars  Minor;  and 
Lopez,  of  the  Benedictines  of  the  Cassinese  Congregation 
— The  new  Portuguese  Minister  to  the  Holy  See  is  expected 
in  Rome  shortly. — Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  M.  Clemenceau  the  Holy  Father  sent,  through 
Cardinal  Amette,  his  congratulations  on  the  Premier's 
escape  and  hopes  for  rapid  recovery.- — Father  Crofts,  O.P., 
who  succeeds  Father  Nolan  as  Prior  of  San  Clemente,  has 
arrived  in  Rome.  Father  CroHy,  O.P.,  has  also  returned 
after  his  long  stay  in  Germany  as  spiritual  director  of  the 
Irish  prisoners.  It  will  be  remembered  how  he  upheld, 
while  there,  the  principles  of  religion  and  duty  against 
those  of  Casement. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

« 

TOTAL  PROHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — I desire  to  express  to  Father  Lattey,  S.J.,  my  sincere 
thanks  for  his  courteous  acknowledgement  of  my  letter  on 
Total  Prohibition. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Francis  M.  WVndham. 

February  24,  19 19. 


Sir, — It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  presence  of  intoxicants 
is  an  occasion  of  sin  to  a vast  number  of  our  population. 
We  are  to  avoid  such  occasions  for  ourselves.  Surely  all  Christian 
people — and  Catholics  most  of  all — are  bound  to  do  all  they  can 
to  remove  such  occasions  from  the  path  of  others.  We  may  not 
give  offence  to  the  weaker  brethren  by  any  habit  or  traffic  of  ours 
which  a little  self-sacrifice,  or  even  a large  one,  will  remove.  Not 
for  us  surely  is  the  elusive  query  : — “ Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?” 
The  Abb6  Casgrain’s  report  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  gains 
following  on  prohibition  in  Canadian  areas  is  in  itself  conclusive. 
The  edict  which  declares  a parish  dry  succeeds  where  a thousand 
dry  sermons  fail.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  is  quoted  by  one  of  your 
correspondents  as  an  authority,  is  not  correctly  informed  when 
he  speaks  of  twenty  thousand  priests  being  deprived  of  sacramental 
wine.  Wine  for  religious  rites  is  universally  excluded  from  the 
ban  upon  mere  beverages.  Training  in  self-discipline  is  certainly 
excellent,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  sins  in  our 
fellows,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold  miseries  their  excess  inflicts 
on  innocent  women  and  children. 

Cardinal  Manning  used  to  lament  the  lack  of  apostolic  zeal 
which  made  him  the  only  Catholic  on  the  Council  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance.  What  would  have  been  his  despair  to-day 
if  he  had  lived  to  see  Catholics  in  active  opposition  to  the  great 
moral  reform  which  the  common  conscience  of  mankind  brings 
into  view? 

Yours,  &c., 

B. 


REGIONAL  PRIESTS. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  experience  of  a priest  in  the  rural  parts  of 
the  West  Riding  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  This  was 
a mission  with  a small  school-chapel  and  one  priest  to  serve 
twenty-nine  villages,  some  colliery,  most  agricultural.  A system 
of  visitation  was  organized  with  catechism  class  and  occasional 
Mass,  so  that  there  was  one  different  class  for  every  day  in  the 
week  and  Mass  said  in  various  shelters,  so  that  eventually  ten 
different  centres  were  provided  with  Mass.  Private  houses,  clubs, 
hotels  and  barns'  were  used.  Gradually  the  number  of  priests 
was  increased  to  three,  so  that  Mass  was  said  regularly  every 
Sunday  in  four  different  centres  and  occasionally  in  the  others. 
Finally  four  permanent  centres  were  established  with  resident 
priests,  amongst  whom  were  divided  up  the  twenty-nine  villages, 
$0  that  no  village  was  more  than  two  miles  away  from  a centre. 
A great  battle  was  fought  with  the  hostile  West  Riding  County 
Council,  resulting  in  one  school  won  and  one  school  lost,  though 
it  has  since  been  run  on  voluntary  offerings.  The  position  now 
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is  that  the  original  school-chapel  has  a permanent  chapel  and 
resident  priest  on  all  four  sides,  the  furthest  four  miles  away. 
Possibly  this  experience  may  be  of  use  to  others.  But  of  one  thing 
the  present  writer  is  convinced,  after  twenty-two  years  spent  in 
this  work,  and  that  is,  that  a resident  priest  must  be  established 
in  a centre  if  successful  and  permanent  work  is  to  be  established. 
Distant  classes  and  occasional  Mass,  or  even  regular  Mass  from 
a distant  source,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Funds  are  never  a diffi- 
culty. They  seem  to  come  of  themselves  once  work  is  started. 

Yours,  &c., 

C.  Leteux. 

Hemsworth. 


RETREATS  FOR  BOYS. 

Sir, — May  I correct  a statement  which  appears  in  this 
week’s  issue  of  The  Tablet  that  the  Man-field  Retreats  are  for 
boys  and  girls.  They  are  only  for  boys.  The  Cenacle  nuns  who 
live  opposite  to  me  hold  retreats  for  girls- — a work  their  institute 
has  undertaken  for  a hundred  years.  But  it  was  only  tliree-and- 
a-half  years  ago  that  the  first  retreat  for  boys  was  held  in  a 
disused  stable  attached  to  my  house.  Since  then,  the  work  has 
steadily  grown.  Some  two  years  ago  I gave  up  half  my  house 
to  the  boys,  and  now — my  husband  having  returned  from  the 
Front — -he  has  taken  the  house  adjoining  our  own,  for  the 
continuation  and  development  of  the  retreats.  A very  capable 
male  superintendent  has  been  appointed  and  in  the  summer 
we  hope  to  have  the  older  boys  who  have  left  school  and  are 
already  in  business  to  come  for  week-end  retreats. 

Of  course,  this  entails  a very  considerable  expense  in  furnish- 
ing, as  well  as  in  upkeep,  and  I am  appealing  to  the  generous 
Catholic  public  to  come  forward  as  founders  of  the  Maryficld 
Retreat  House  by  undertaking  to  give,  or  to  collect,  at  least 
£ 10  a year  for  a period  of  three  years.  I must  frankly  confess 
that,  so  far,  the  response  to  my  appeal  has  not  been  great. 
And  to  be  still  more  frank,  I will  say  that  I think  that  the 
reason  is  largely  because  people  imagine  that  Mrs.  Philip  Gibbs 
is  a wealthy  woman  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  her  own  little 
hobbies  ! WPS3 

I am  sorry  to  be  personal.  But  I feel  that,  unless  I contra- 
dict this  opinion  I shall  never  get  the  Catholic  public  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  up  to  them  to  pay  for  a work  which  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  these  days,  when  the  world  is  full  of  social 
trouble  and  discontent,  of  resistance  to  lawful  authority  and 
lack  of  religious  principle.  The  retreats  are  going  to  remedy 
these  evils,  by  getting  hold  of  our  boys  at  the  most  impression- 
able time  of  their  lives,  and  by  putting  before  them,  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  careers,  the  right  Catholic  view  that  every  boy 
ought  to  have,  by  moulding  their  opinions  and  forming  their 
principles  for  them.  And  these  Catholic  boys,  well  equipped, 
will  go  out  into  the  world  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  ; and  year 
after  year,  they  will  come  back  to  refresh  their  minds  and  souls 
and  to  re-equip  their  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  towards  life, 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  the  already  established 
retreat  houses  for  men. 

Is  not  this  a great  and  necessary  work  ? And  are  Catholics 
going  to  refuse  to  pay  for  it  ? I appeal  urgently  for  money  to 
continue  this  work  and  to  increase  it.  We  need  a retreat  house 
for  working  boys,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  every  large  pro- 
vincial town. 

And  I appeal  not  only  for  money,  but  for  help.  So  far,  I,  a 
lady  companion  and  three  exceptionally  feeble  servants  have 
done  the  work  that  in  ordinary  times  a large  community  of 
nuns  might  well  have  thought  more  than  their  share.  Apart 
from  the  letter-writing  and  organizing  contingent  on  such  an 
undertaking,  the  sheer  labour  of  cooking  and  cleaning  for 
twenty -five  or  thirty  people  has  been  done  entirely  by  ourselves. 
I have  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  sympathy  and  assis- 
tance of  some  devoted  helpers,  including  teachers,  who  have 
come  to  our  aid,  and  I am  very  grateful  to  them. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  work  is  beyond  my  strength 
now.  And  so  I make  three  appeals  : — 

1.  I appeal  to  the  whole  Catholic  community  for  money. 

2.  I appeal  to  priests  to  come  and  give  retreats. 

3.  I appeal  for  workers. 

With  regard  to  the  last,  I may  say  that  what  I am  seeking, 
with  ecclesiastical  approbation,  is  a small  body  of  zealous  men, 
willing  to  lead  a simple,  religious  life  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  all  kinds  of  boys’  welfare  work,  retreats,  clubs,  police  court 
work,  after-care,  and  so  forth.  And  surely,  just  now  there  are 
men  back  from  the  war,  converted  by  its  horrors,  and  desirous 
of  giving  themselves  to  God.  Their  age  or  their  education  may 
not  fit  them  for  the  priesthood,  or  some  who  had  previously 
thought  of  the  priesthood  may  now  find  it  impossible.  Would 
not  such  a community  and  such  a work  satisfy  their  spiritual 
aspirations  ? 

Should  these  words — and  please  God  they  may — reach  any 
who  might  be  desirous  to  help  in  the  way  described,  will  they 
write  to  the  Rev.  Chas.  Nicholson,  S.J.,  St.  Ignatius’  Cc liege, 
Stamford  Hill,  N.  15.  He  will  gladly  write  or  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  them.  Any  other  communications  may  be  addressed 
to  myself  at  Maryfield,  114,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  16. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Agnes  Gibbs. 


1HE  L.C.C.  ELECTION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — The  L.C.C.  Election,  which  takes  place  on  Thursday, 
March  6,  concerns  Catholics  in  the  County  cf  London  in  a very 
close  and  intimate  way.  The  Education  Committee  which 
must  emerge  from  it,  will  be  entrusted  with  the  administration 


in  the  London  area  of  the  new  Education  Act,  called  " the 
FT  her  Act,”  passed  into  law  in  August  last. 

This  new  Act  gives  new  and  extraordinary  powers  and 
obligations  to  Educational  Authorities.  They  must  set  up 
Nursery  schools,  and  schools  or  classes  for  bright  children  who 
can  benefit  by  an  advanced  course,  and,  most  important  of  all 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  Catholics,  schools  which  are  called 
Continuation  schools. 

In  these  Continuation  schools  it  will  be  compulsory  for  boys 
and  girls,  as  and  from  " the  appointed  day  ” to  attend  them. 
Later  on,  after  six  years  or  so,  the  compulsion  will  extend  to 
boys  and  girls  up  to  18  years  of  age.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
issues  raised  by  this  new  Act  and  the  obligations  it  imposes 
on  Catholics  are  the  most  serious  presented  to  them  by  any 
educational  measure  since  the  Act  of  1870,  which  set  up  Board 
Schools. 

Thanks  to  the  powerful  and  compelling  influence  of  Alderman 
Gilbert,  and  of  the  educationists  who  acted  with  him,  a most 
sympathetic  spirit  towards  non-provided  schools  has  been 
exhibited  in  London,  where  before  1907  crass  bigotry,  under 
the  mantle  of  “ progress,”  prevailed.  At  present  a creeping 
paralysis  seems  to  have  caught  the  educational  zeal  of  those 
who  noisily  came  to  the  front  in  19 10  to  warn  Catholics  against 
the  man  who  has  been  the  outstanding  success  of  educational 
progress  in  London.  I am  not  aware  that  Alderman  Gilbert 
thinks  the  coast  of  educational  progress  is  clear  for  Catholics. 
Evidently  the  champions  of  " Progress,”  whom  Mr.  McKenna, 
ex-M.P.,  called  to  battle  for  it  in  1910,  think  so.  The  apathy 
of  Catholics,  as  far  as  meetings  gc,  will  not,  I hope,  remain 
over  March  6,  when  everyone  who  appreciates  Catholic  effort 
and  definite  religious  teaching  shoe  Id  plump  for  the  men  and 
the  party  who  enabled  Alderman  Gilbert  and  those  who  worked 
with  them,  to  give  fair  play  to  Catholic  schools  and  teachers. 

I am,  &c., 

T.  J.  Canon  Ring,  P.P. 

S.S.  Mary  and  Michael’s,  London,  E., 

February  22,  1919. 


NOVENA  FOR  CONVERSION. 

Sir, — May  I be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Annual  Novena  for  Conversion,  March  4 to  12  ? 

It  has  been  hoped  that  the  thoughts  of  many  have  been 
turned  to  the  Catholic  religion  during  the  war,  and  we  must 
pray  that  many  souls  may  get  the  Grace  of  Conver,ion. 

Philip  Fletcher, 

Master  of  the  Guild  of  Our  Ladv  of  Ransom. 

247,  Waterloo  Road,  London,  S.E.i. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Beyond  asking  recently  in  your  advertisement  columns  for 
funds  to  raise  a war  memorial  in  honour  of  Southwark  men  who 
have  fallen  in  the  war,  I have  done  nothing  in  the  direction  of 
an  appeal  which  might  be  called  persistent,  because  of  the  support 
ptomised  to  the  project.  The  response,  however,  has  proved  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose,  though,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
generous  Cathedral  congregation,  it  has  been  possible  to  found 
a Mass  in  perpetuity  for  those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  in  the  great  world-conflict. 

There  is  a proposal  to  have  a Requiem  in  the  Cathedral  for  the 
fallen,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  fitting  before 
then  to  place  a stained-glass  window  as  a memorial  in  St. 
George’s.  Southwark  is  the  diocese  nearest  the  scene  geographi- 
cally, of  deeds  that  will  live  in  history,  and  surely  Southwark 
true  to  its  traditions,  will  help  to  place  on  record  the  bravery  of 
thousands  who  went  forth  in  response  to  the  call  and  gave  their 
lives  in  fulfilment  of  their  duty. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  O’Meara,  Administrator. 

St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Southwark,  S.E. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT’S  VISIT  TO  ROME. 

Sir,— Your  Roman  Correspondent’s  account  of  " WiFon 
week  ” in  Rome  reaches  this  country  just  when  all  are  eulogising 
the  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  Cardinal  Gibbons 
one  of  the  chief  among  them. 

It  is  with  regret,  therefore,  that  one  reads  in  your  Corre- 
spondent’s letter  these  words  : “ There  are  just  one  or  two 

things  which  President  Wilson  did  not  do  while  in  Rome  : he 
did  not  make  the  mistake  (a)  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  unfor- 
tunately, led  into  making,  of  publicly  (b)  visiling  and  patronis- 
ing (c)  Mr.  Tipple  while  he  was  engaged  in  a scandalously 
calumnious  campaign  against  the  Holy  See.”  J 

Evidently  your  Correspondent  is  ignorant  of  the  facts  when 
he  makes  such  a statement.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  no  public 
visits  of  the  kind  either  bejore  or  ajter  the  hoped-for  audience 
of  the  Pope.  President  Wilson  met  Mr.  Tipple  alter  his 
audience.  There  are  those  who  fancy  that  President  Wihon 
would  have  had  no  audience  either,  if  he  had  been  notified 
beforehand,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  (by  ill-judged  advice  of  Papal 
underlings),  that  he  woi  Id  be  received  only  on  condition  of 
a pledge  not  to  visit  certain  individuals  while  in  Rome  Mr 
Roosevelt’s  case  was  the  first  instance  of  such  a pre-requirement 
for  an  audience,  and  it  will  al  o probably  be  the  last. 

Your  Correspondent  has  made  a second  blunder  in  repeating 
that  first  blunder  at  this  special  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  A.  M. 

February  3,  1919. 
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ET  CETERA 


Captain  James  Jameson  Dwyer,  D.S.O.,  R.A.M.C.,  son 
of  Mr.  J.  Jameson  Dwyer  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Dwyer,  of  22,  Brompton  Square,  S.YV.,  died  at  No.  30 
General  Hospital,  Calais,  on  February  19,  of  pleurisy  con- 
tracted on  active  service.  Captain  Dwyer  was  born  in 
Ireland  forty-one  years  ago,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Vin- 
cent’s College,  Castleknock,  qualifying  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Ireland.  He  held  the  posts  of  house  surgeon 
at  the  West  Kent  General  Hospital  at  Maidstone  and  of 
clinical  assistant  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women  before 
volunteering  for  war  service.  His  D.S.O.  was  awarded  in 
1916. 


Captain  Henry  Charles  Perram,  66th  Punjaubis,  died  on 
February  17,  of  pneumonia,  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
N.W.  Indian  Frontier  Province,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 
He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Perram,  C.I.E., 
and  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst.  His  brother,  Captain 
George  T.  C.  Perram,  R.G.A.,  fell  in  action  in  1917. 

We  also  regret  to  record  the  death,  from  pneumonia  fol- 
lowing influenza,  of  Captain  Cuthbert  J.  Ellison,  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Michael  Ellison,  of  Barber  Wood 
House,  near  Rotherham,  and  Mrs.  Ellison,  of  St.  John’s 
Road,  Abingdon,  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Eugenie  Lilian 
Ellison. 


Flight-Sub-Lieut.  Thomas  Spencer,  R.N.A.S.,  the  eider 
son  of  the  late  Seymour  Spencer,  of  Birks,  Bellingham, 
Northumberland,  who  has  been  missing  since  the  raid  over 
Zeebrugge,  is  now  understood  to  have  been  shot  down  by 
German  guns  whilst  trying  to  make  a forced  landing  after 
his  machine  had  been  damaged.  He  was  educated  at 
Stonyhurst.  When  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  R.N.A.S., 
going  to  Netheravon  Flying  School,  and  then  to  Isle  of 
Grain  for  a short  time.  He  was  appointed  to  H.M.S. 
“ Empress  ” in  February,  1915.  As  he  did  not  return  after 
the  Zeebrugge  raid,  the  coast  wa  patrolled  all  night  and 
next  day  in  hopes  of  a rescue,  but  nothing  was  found. 

We  note  the  following  among  recent  war  honours  : — 

Bar  to  D.S.O. 

Sampson,  Major  (T.  Lt.-Col.)  Francis  Cornelius,  D.S.O.,  M.B., 
91  Field  Ambce.  (Clongovves.) 

Thorpe,  Major  and  Bt.  Lt.-Col.  Gervase,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Arg. 
and  Suthd.  Hdrs.,  G.O.C.  17  Inf.  Bde. 

D.S.O. 

Byrne,  Lt.  (A. /Major)  Louis  Campbell,  2 R.  Dub.  Fus.  (Mount 
St.  Mary’s. j 

Kelly,  T.  Major  T.  J.,  M.C.,  18  Manchr.  R.,  attd.  1/6  Bn.  T.F. 
Ryan,  Major  E.  J.  W.,  102  Can.  Inf.,  2 Cent.  Ont.  R. 

Second  Bar  to  Military  Cross. 

Power,  T.  Capt.  (A. /Major)  Maurice  Aloysius,  M.C.,  M.B., 
R.A.M.C.,  148  Field  Ambce.  (M.C.  January,  1918;  1st  Bar, 
January,  1919.) 

Bar  to  Military  Cross. 

Cavenagh,  Capt.  (A. /Major)  John  Bernard,  M.C.,  R.A.M.C., 
1 13  Field  Ambce. 

Duggan,  T.  CapL.  John,  M.C.,  D.C.M.,  8 Border  Regt. 

Higgins,  T.  Lt.  Richard  Leo,  M.C.,  10  R.  Dub.  Fus.,  attd.  9 R. 
Inniskg.  Fus. 

Lynch,  T.  Capt.  V.  J.,  M.C.,  1 R.  Irish  Fus. 

Maguire,  2nd  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Timothy,  2 R.  Inniskg.  Fus. 
Maunsell,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Edgar  Joseph  Arundell,  M.C.,  1 R. 

Warw.  R.  (Ramsgate  and  Wimb'edon.) 

Murray,  Rev.  W.  L.,  M.C.,  Can.  C.S.,  attd.  50  Can.  Inf.,  Alta. 

Regt.  (Diocese  of  Pembroke,  Ont.) 

O’Ferrall,  T.  Lt.  E.  A.,  M.C.,  7 Lincoln  Regt. 

O’Malley,  T.  Capt.  Victor  David,  M.C.,  R.  Dub.  Fus.,  attd.  2 R. 
Munster  F. 

Tarlf.ton,  Capt.  Gerald  Waldon  Browne,  M.C.,  R.D.F.,  Bde.- 
Major  88  Inf.  Bde.  (Stonyhurst.) 

Welby,  T.  2nd  Lt.  Edgar  Patrick,  M.C.,  8 Lincoln  R. 

Will,  Capt.  Louis  John  Austin,  Worcs.  R.,  Staff  Capt.  28  Inf. 
Bde. 

Military  Cross. 

Barry,  Lt.  Leo  R.  McCarthy,  R.  Irish  Regt.,  S.R. 

Barry,  2nd  Lt.  Patrick  Redmond  Joseph,  1 Irish  Guards. 

Boyson.  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  J.  C.,  C.  Gds.  (Oratory  School.) 

Fagan,  T.  2nd  Lt.  John  Joseph  Aloysius,  122  Field  Coy.,  R.E. 
FitzSimon,  2nd  Lt.  Christopher  Richard  Manners  Danl.  O’Con- 
nell, 2 Leinster  R. 

Flanagan,  T.  2nd  Lt.  R.  V.,  2 R.  Munster  Fus. 

Galbraith,  Rev.  Geo.,  A.C.D.,  attd.  2 Hd.  L.I.  (Diocese  of 
Glasgow.) 

Holt,  Capt.  Herbert  Busteed,  2 R.  Munster  Fus.  (Beaumont.) 
Lancaster,  T.  2nd  Lt.  Edward  J.,  9 R.  Inniskg.  Fus.  (Holy 
Cross  Academy,  Edinburgh.) 

McKenna,  2nd  Lt.  John,  R.D.F. , S.R.,  attd.  L.T.M.  , Batty. 


McKillop,  Lt.  John  F.,  2/24  (attd.  2/23)  London  Regt.  (Ample- 
forth.) 

O’Brien,  Capt.  (A./Major)  Kevin  R.,  1/17  (attd.  1/22)  London  R. 
(St.  Edmund’s  and  Stonyhurst.) 

O’Connor,  2nd  Lt.  Michael  J.,  R.  Dub.  Fus.  and  ro  Bn.  M.G.C. 
O’Farrell,  2nd  Lt.  F.  J.,  3 (attd.  2)  R.  Munster  Fus. 

O’Reilly,  Lt.  (A./Major)  Wm.  Thos.,  3 Middx.  R.,  attd.  2 
Hamps.  R. 

Roche,  T.  2nd  Lt.  Thomas,  2 R.  Munster  Fus. 

Ryan,  T.  2nd  Lt.  John  A.,  3 Rif.  Bde. 

Sheridan,  Rev.  J.  J.,  A.C.D.,  attd.  18  Lancs.  Fus. 


The  London  Gazette  of  February  17  records  that  the  King 
has  given  permission  to  Commander  Gregory  Stapleton, 
R.N.,  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  Mi'itary  Order  of  the  Avis, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  President  of  the  Portuguese 
Republic  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  Naval  Attachd  at 
Lisbon  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Order,  which 
in  its  foundation  and  aims  resembled  the  other  great  semi- 
ecclesiastical  Companion  of  Knights,  such  as  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers,  was  equally  ancient  in  origin,  dating  from 
1128.  It  followed  the  Pule  of  St.  Benedict,  but  was  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Cistercians.  In  1187  the  fraternity 
fixed  its  headquarters  in  the  frontier  fortress  of  Avis,  and, 
fighting  against  the  Moors,  became  known  as  the  “ Knights 
of  St.  Bento  d’Avis.”  In  1789  it  was  transformed  into  a 
lay  institution.  The  badge  is  a green  cross  with  fleur-de- 
lys  at  the  four  ends,  and  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a silver  star 
worn  on  the  left  breast. 


The  will  of  Private  Cecil  Chesterton,  of  Warwick 
Gardens,  Kensington,  brother  of  G.  R.  Chesterton,  who 
died  in  hospital  in  Boulogne  from  exposure  in  the  trenches, 
has  been  proved  for  £860. 


A NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  BOARD  OF  ADULT  RESCUE. 

The  National  Catholic  Rescue  Board  held  its  first  meeting  on 
February  19  in  Birmingham.  There  were  present  : — His  Grace 
Archbishop  McIntyre,  who  presided  and  welcomed  the  Board 
to  Birmingham  ; the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bidvvell  (Westminster), 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  McCabe,  V.G.  (Middlesbrough),  Very  Rev. 
Mgr.  Poock,  D.D.  (Salford),  Very  Rev.  Canon  Lee  (Clifton),  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Kimer  (Portsmouth),  Rev.  G.  Hudson  (Birmingham), 
Rev.  J.  Thorman  (Newcastle),  Rev.  M.  Daly  (Leeds  diocese), 
Miss  Fletcher  (Southwark),  Mrs.  Hopwood  and  Miss  Taylor 
(Birmingham),  Miss  Ryan  (Liverpool),  Miss  Coogan  (Salford), 
Mrs.  Hope  (Middlesbrough),  Miss  Hanley  (Portsmouth),  and  Miss 
Mahony  (Leeds  diocese).  Apologies  were  received  from  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Pinnington,  V.G.  (Liverpool),  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Rooney,  V.G.  (Hexham  and  Newcastle),  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Col- 
lingwood,  V.G.  (Leeds),  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Brown,  V.G.  (South- 
wark), Rev.  J.  R.  Fletcher  (Southwark),  Lady  Edmund  Talbot 
and  Miss  Balfei  (Westminster),  Mrs.  Louis  (Newcastle),  Mrs. 
McDonald  (Liverpool),  and  Miss  Allis  Smith  (Portsmouth).  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  is  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Pinnington,  V.G. ; 
hon.  treasurer,  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rimmer  ; hon.  secretary,  Miss 
Mahony.  The  Board  has  been  formed  by  the  Cardinal,  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  England,  who  have  nominated  their  repre- 
sentatives upon  it.  It  will  proceed  to  collect  and  tabulate  informa- 
tion with  a view  to  issuing  a report  upon  the  need  of  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  rescue  work  amongst  Catholics,  rendered  urgent 
by  existing  circumstances.  The  Board  has  under  its  consideration 
the  opening  of,  where  authorized  and  desired  : — (1)  Maternity 
homes  for  the  unmarried ; (2)  babies’  homes ; (3)  hostels  for 
mothers  and  babies ; (4)  Catholic  homes  for  the  treatment  of 
girls  committed  by  the  magistrates’  courts  to  v.d.  homes.  It  is 
intended  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  religious  orders 
already  doing  rescue  work.  The  Board  will  meet  again  in  Low 
Week,  when  a scheme  will  have  been  matured  and  the  financial 
needs  outlined. 


Fight  the  Famine.— In  order  to  deal  with  the  famine  which 
menaces  countries  in  Europe,  a Fight  the  Famine  Council  has 
been  formed  of  persons  of  widely  divergent  views,  which  will 
hold  a public  meeting  in  Westminster  on  March  12.  Miss  A.  H. 
Ward,  a Joint  Press  Secretary,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — “ Mr. 
Roberts,  on  January  16,  said,  ‘ My  duties  as  British  Minister 
of  Food  are  not  limited  to  the  needs  of  this  country.  The  problem 
we  have  to  face  is  not  insular,  but  continental  and  even  world- 
wide.’ Though  we  in  this  country  suffer  privation,  we  know 
nothing,  thanks  to  our  defenders,  of  the  meaning  of  famine.  Yet, 
outside  our  borders,  famine  bids  fair  to  cause  ravage,  by  death 
or  by  permanent  disablement,  far  exceeding  the  ravage  of  the 
war.  From  the  Baltic  States,  from  Russia,  from  Rumania  and 
Poland  and  Bulgaria,  from  Bohemia,  Armenia,  South  Italy,  from 
parts  of  France  and  Belgium,  comes  the  cry  of  human  beings 
in  the  last  extremity.  There  is,  Mr.  Hoover  has  stated,  food  in 
the  world  for  all,  yet  thousands,  nay  millions,  continue  to  die. 
Some  will  say,  granted  all  this,  Yet  is  not  all  that  can  be.  done 
, being  done?  This  is  the  question,  and  it  is  the’  responsibility 
of  the  public  to  know  the  answer.  The  correspondent  of  a 
reputable  English  daily  wrote  from  Paris  on  February  6,  ‘ The 
state  of  Europe,  which  ought  to  have  found  some  relief  with 
peace,  is  getting  steadily  more  perilous.’  ” 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

The  Cathedral  : Washington  Day. — A Solemn  High  Mass 
was  sung  in  Westminster  Cathedral  last  Saturday,  the  anni- 
versary of  Washington’s  birthday,  in  memory  of  the  First 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  congregation  were 
General  Biddle,  Commanding  the  American  military  forces  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  staff.  Admiral  Sims  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  was  represented  bv  Lieut.  Commander  Roys, 
U.S.N.,  and  Captain  Sexton,  U.S.N.,  Consul  General  Skinner, 
U.S.A.,  was  present,  and  the  American  Ambassador  was  repre- 
sented bv  the  Hon.  B.  Beale,  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff. 
Among  the  large  congregation  were  members  of  the  American 
Armv,  Naw,  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well  as  men  from  the  British 
and  Allied  Forces.  Conspicuous  among  the  American  members 
of  the  congregation  were  the  entire  forces  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  r ow  in  London,  either  on  duty  at  the  Lor  don  clubs 
for  the  A.E.F.,  or  in  transit  to  the  centres  in  the  British  Isles 
and  the  Continent. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Howlett,  addressing  the  Americans 
present,  said  their  fellow  citizens  ihroughout  the  world  were 
commemorating  the  jovful  celebration  of  the  birthdav  of  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  the  great  American  Republic.  There 
was  a sacred  bond  of  kindred  between  them  and  the  Erit  sh 
people,  the  stock  from  which  their  nation  sprang.  That  bond 
had  recently  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  cf  thousands  of 
heroes,  the  flower  of  the  manhood  of  both  nations,  which  had 
been  poured  out  in  a common  stream  in  defence  of  the  great 
ideals,  of  right,  of  liberty,  and  of  justice,  which  they  held  as  a 
common  heritage  more  sacred  than  life  itself.  To  day,  more 
than  ever,  therefore,  the  British  people  claimed  the  privilege 
of  sharing  with  them  in  their  festive  rejoicings.  It  was  a 
source  of  special  pleasure  to  welcome  them  to  the  Metropolitan 
Cathedral,  and  to  extend  to  them  their  heartfelt  felicitations 
on  the  wonderful  progress  and  pro  perity  which  had  blessed 
their  country  since  Washington  inaugurated  its  independent 
political  life  187  years  ago.  The  part  that  the  Catholic  Church 
had  taken  in  the  b ilding  of  their  country  was  a fact  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  A little  over  a century  ago 
the  Catholics  in  the  United  States  numbered  about  three 
millions.  To  day  they  were  over  17I  millions.  This  wonderf  jl 
expansion  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  no  nation  of  the  world 
had  the  Catholic  Church  enjoyed  more  freedom  than  under 
the  American  flag.  America  had  been  reaping  the  reward 
of  a friendly  mutual  co-operation  in  promoting  the  religious 
welfare  which  had  alwavs  mark*  d the  relations  between  their 
Government  and  the  Catholic  Church.  She  had  ever  been 
the  faithful  exponent  and  teacher  of  the  high  ideals  embodied 
in  the  American  constitution  by  Wa‘hington,  its  first  President. 
In  his  inaugural  addreis  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  he  laid 
down  the  great  principle  that  religion  and  morality  are  the 
indispensable  support  of  political  prosperity  and  that  in  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotic  m who  would 
labour  to  subvert  these  pillars  of  human  happiness.  “ Where.” 
he  a ked,  "where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation, 
for  life,  if  their  sense  of  religious  obligation  deserts  those  who 
are  instruments  of  investigation  in  the  Courts  of  Jus. ice,  and 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can 
be  maintained  without  religion.  Rearon  and  experience  both 
forbid  the  idea  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  the 
exclusion  of  religious  principles.”  In  these  noble  words  of  their 
great  statesman,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  they  had  the  foundation  stone  of  the  American 
constitution.  Acting  faithfully  in  obedience  to  that  mandate, 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  had  instilled  into  the 
hearts  of  her  millions  the  high  principles  of  religion,  morality, 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  State  which  were  constantly 
reflected  in  their  social  and  political  life,  and  in  the  wi;  dom 
which  had  always  guided  the  counsels  of  Congress.  Washington 
breathed  into  the  country  a breath  of  life  which  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a vital  principle  of  its  existence,  and  the  name 
of  that  life  was  liberty.  He  laid  it  down  as  a cardinal  canon 
of  statecraft  that  freedom  of  conscience  is  the  sacred  birthright 
of  ever\r  citizen.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbour 
welcoming  with  outstretched  harclsi  visitors  from  the  old  world 
aptly  symbolised  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  constitution 
Liberty  was  a word  which  was  on  the  lips  of  all  men  to-day 
and  which  was  inscribed  on  glorious  folds  of  the  national  banners 
flung  out  upon  the  breezes  above  the  heads  of  their  victorious 
soldiers.  But  all  men  had  not  a true  conception  of  its  meaning. 
It  meant  the  unerring  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  analyse 
and  expound  the  sublime  message  which  that  word  conveyed. 
Many  a man  would  regard  him  (the  preacher)  with  astoni-  hment 
if  he  told  him  she  was  the  foster-mother  of  true  human  liberty. 
But  if  he  were  to  ask  in  reply  what  that  word  conveyed,  his 
questioner  would  be  at  some  pains  to  give  a satisfactory  answer. 
In  what  did  true  liberty  consist  ? Did  it  mean  the  right  to  do 
as  one  pleased  ? Did  it  mean  freedom  from  all  restraint  of  law 
and  authority  ? If  so,  they  could  not  complain  of  the  robber 
who  stopped  them  on  the  highway  and,  with  a pistol  at  their 
heads,  d(  manded  their  life  or  money.  He  was  only  exercising 
his  liberty  ; he  was  doing  as  he  pleased.  Did  liberty  mean  the 
right  to  think  and  to  ;peak  and  to  write  and  to  act  in  defiance  of 
all  rational  standards  of  truth,  of  justice,  or  of  morality  ? 
Certainly  not.  That  was  the  lawless,  irrational  freedom  of  a 


savage  wild  beast.  True  liberty  consisted  in  the  free  and 
unhindered  exercise  of  our  right  to  avoid  evil  and  to  do  good. 
Liberty  did  not  consist  in  doing  whatsoever  one  wished,  but  in 
being  able  to  do  what  one  ought  to  wish.  It  was  a universal 
licence  to  do  good,  and  it  was  precisely  in  order  to  protect  and 
secure  that  liberty  to  individuals  that  every  civilized  state  had 
its  code  of  laws.  When  God  created  man  he  endowed  him  with 
two  great  powers  which  were  the  strongholds  of  human  liberty, 
intellect  and  will.  The  end  for  which  He  gave  him  intellect  was 
that  he  might  pursue  the  highest  good  of  intellect  which  is  truth, 
and  He  gave  him  free  will  that  he  might  attain  the  highest  moral 
good,  which  is  virtue.  The  slavery  of  human  intelligence  was 
submission  to  falsehood.  “ Ye  shall  know  the  truth,”  said  our 
Divine  Master,  “ and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  As  the 
guardian  of  the  truths  of  revelation  the  Catholic  Church  is  there- 
fore the  foster-mother  of  intellectual  freedom.  The  free  will  of 
man  was  really  the  subject-matter  of  freedom  or  slavery.  If  a 
man’s  will  was  unfettered  by  physical  or  moral  constraints,  he 
was  free.  When  hi  will  was'coerced  he  was  a slave.  The  will 
might  be  coerced  not  onlv  by  the  domination  and  tyranny  of 
unjust  laws,  but  by  rebellion  against  reason  in  unbridled 
passions.  From  this  they  would  understand  what  answer  the 
Catholic  Church  made  to  those  men  who  associated  her  very  name 
with  the  idea  of  intellectual  and  moral  slavery,  To  the  men  who 
said  to  Her,  “ We  are  free  citizens,  and  we  cannot  bow  to  your 
despotic  pojver,”  she  answered  as  Jesus  Christ  answered  the 
proud  host  of  the  Pharisees  when  they  cla  med  “ We  are  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  will  never  be  slaves  to  any  man,”  Who 
said  to  them,  ” I say  to  vou  that  he  that  committeth  sin  is  the 
slave  of  sin.”  The  Catho'ic  Church  was  the  only  power  on 
earth  which  could  break  the  bonds  of  sin  and  fortify  the  human 
will  against  the  as  aults  of  passion  by  virtue  of  the  acramental 
power  given  her  by  Jesus  Christ.  She  was  therefore  the  foster 
mother  not  onlv  of  intellect,  but  also  of  moral  freedom.  With 
good  reason,  therefore,  did  they  rejoice  with  their  American 
brethren  on  the  birthday  of  their  great  President  and  on  the 
, wonderful  expansion  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church 
j in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  liberty,  for  which  America  had 
earned  a world-wide  and  well-merited  reputation.  The  Catholic 
, Church  imparted  to  her  millions  the  redeeming  m rits  of  Christ’s 
Passion  by  which  he  ransomed  us  from  the  servitude  c.f  sin  and 
of  corruption  and  brought  us  into  the  glory  of  the  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God. 

Commercial  Road,  E. — -A  meeting  of  parishioners  was  held 
on  Sunday  right  in  Our  Lady’s  Hail  to  consider  the  raising  of  a 
memorial  to  the  men  cf  the  parish  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Reidv,  M.D.,  ex-Mavor  of  Stepney,  presided.  On  the 
platform  were  Canon  Ring,  Father  Irwin,  Councillor  Brennan, 
Messrs.  Groves,  Whilton,  &c.  The  chairman  said  that  from  this 
parish  the  large  muster-roll  cf  1,200  men  joined  the  Colours 
before  conscription  came  in  force.  Of  these  135  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  lives.  E'very  lenth  man  to  lose  was  a great 
sacrifice,  but  we  lost  more,  and  a memorial  worthy  of  their 
courage  should,  in  the  beautiful  church  they  worshipped  in,  tell 
to  rising  generations  the  story  of  their  heroism.  He  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  men  of  the  parih  and  spoke  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  of  decorating  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  with  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  the  fallen  and  also  with 
a memorial  window.  Councillor  Brennan  proposed  and  Mr. 
Groves  seconded  a resolution  “ That  a committee  be  formed  at 
once  to  carry  the  scheme  to  speedy  fruition.”  Canon  Ring,  in 
supporting  the  proposition,  thought  there  was  much  to 
be  said  for  a memorial  outside  the  church  in  the  great  thorough- 
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THE  OLD  VIC.  {Opposite  Hater  00  Station.} 

Every  Tuesday  in  Lent  at  2-30*  March  18th  at  7-30  ; April  14th.,  15th. 
16th.  at  2-30  and  7*30. 

The  Morality  Play  : — EVERYMAN 
produced  by  Ben  Greet  and  played  by  the  “ Vic  " Shakespeare  Company. 
7 he  i>Lny  will  be  introduced  on  the  various  da  es  by  the  following  : — 

T he  Rt.  Rev.  the  Ld.  Bishop  of  Willes  en.  Clilton  Kelwav, 
R F Cholnu  ley-  M A.  Sir  Frank  Benson,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
A G Gardiner,  D.  Fort  Newton,  Rev.  Father  Andrew  S.D-C.,  Austin 
Harrison.  G K-  Chesterton  and  Rev  Scott  Lid^ett. 
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fare  of  the  East  End.  But  a beautiful  window  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Chapel  would  remind  worshippers  of  the  duty  of  praying 
for  the  fallen  when  people  assembled  to  pray,  and  it  would  t-  11 
also  of  their  devotion  to  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Canon  Ring  was  appointed  chairman,  Dr.  Reidy  treasurer  and 
Father  Irwin  hon.  secretary. 

Kensington  : Our  Lady  of  Victories.^ — Preaching  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories  on  Sunday'  morning,  Father  J. 
Niche  Ison  took  as  his  text  “ He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear,"  and  discussed  the  modes  in  which  the  word  of  God  was 
allowed  by'  men  to  fall  on  unfruitful  ground.  The  lesson  to  be 
learnt  was  that  the  word  of  God  was  devoured  by  something 
in  the  lives  of  men  which  was  amiss.  They  were  wasting  the 
seed.  The  devil,  or  their  own  disinclination,  or  their  worldli- 
ness annihilated  the  effect  intended  by  God.  Some  might  say 
“ Oh,  I have  heard  that  before  ; it  is  the  sen  e old  story.” 
Others  might  say  “ It’s  a waste  of  time  for  me,  a well-informed 
man.”  Others  might  repeat  “ Preachers  exaggerate,”  or  “ that 
God  is  all  Mercy,”  forgetting  that  God  is  equally  just  and  would 
require,  with  inexorable  justice  and  impartiality,  a return  for 
the  good  things  He  sows.  Again,  the  devil  had  confederates, 
and  there  were  such  things  in  the  world  as  scoffers  of  all  religious 
persons  and  things.  In  that  way  the  word  was  lost  from  these 
various  classes  cf  people.  The  rocky  ground  which  had  no 
moisture  was  a parallel  which  might  be  applied  to  those  world- 
lings who  are  intelligent  and  interested  for  the  moment- — may', 
indeed,  be  caught  by  accident  listening  to  a sermon— but  no 
good  could  possibly  be  done  to  them.  There  was  nothing  in 
their  temperament,  in  their  spiritual  lives,  to  make  the  seed 
germinate.  “ Do  we  wish  to  belong  to  God  ? ” asked  the 
preacher.  “ Can  we  raise  up  our  minds  to  anything  higher 
than  the  vanities  of  this  human  life  ? Do  we  really  believe  in 
our  own  immortality  and  the  all-seeing  eyre  of  Cmnipotence  ? 
If  we  do,  and  we  follow  the  right  reason,  then  we  must  be  anxious 
always  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God.  Trusting  in  Him  and  in 
His  Cross,  It  makes  those  in  whom  the  word  of  God  will  fructify 
and  bloom  into  the  spiritual  blessings  of  our  lives,  which  will 
carry  us  to  the  right  hand  of  God  in  eternity." 

Stamford  Hill:  Maryfield  Retreat  House. — On  Satur- 
day, February'  22,  the  first  Mass  was  said  in  the  new  Maryfield 
Retreat  House  by  the  Rector,  and  the  first  Retreat  was  given 
by'  Father  George  Bishop  to  St.  Joseph’s  boy's  from  Bunhill, 
who  have  been  the  first  to  come  at  every'  fresh  development 
of  the  Retreat  work.  The  house  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
w'orkmen,  and  only'  partially'  furnished,  but  this  did  not  lessen 
the  earnestness  of  the  boys  or  the  zeal  of  the  helpers,  who  at 
dinner  time  picniced  among  paper  shreds  and  plaster.  Donations 
cf  money  or  fumitv  re  will  be  gratefr  Uy  accepted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent at  1 16,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  16. 

The  Catholic  Federation.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  18,  at  the  Cathedral  Hall,  Westminster, 
when  there  w'ere  no  few'er  than  90  members  in  attendance, 
including  Lord  Morris,  P.C.,  Rev.  Father  Messenger,  Rev. 
Benedict  Caron,  A. A.,  Mr.  Ed.  Eyre,  Mr.  Lescher,  Dr.  M. 
O’Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Mara,  Hon.  Lay  Secretary.  Prior  to  the 
election  of  the  new'  chairman  Mr.  T.  E.  Lescher  presided. 
Sympathy  wras  expressed  at  the  announcement  by  the  Lay 
Secretary'  that  Mr.  Geo.  Pauling,  Mrs.  Khorv,  and  Mr.  Holloran 
had  died  since  the  last  Council  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  Edward  Lescher  proposed  for  the  office  of  chairman 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb,  who  had  been  nominated  for  the  office  by  three 
branches,  and  he  spoke  w'armly  of  his  capabilities.  Mr.  Coldwell 
proposed  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  for  that  office,  and  in  so  doing 
spoke  of  the  unremitting  services  w'hich  Mr.  Martin  had  rendered, 
and  of  his  keen  interest  in  the  Federation.  The  Council  having 
voted,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb  wras  declared  to  have  been  duly'  elected, 
and  a cordial  welcome  wras  accorded  to  him  by'  the  retiring 
chairman. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Lamb  said  that  he  appreciated  very 
much  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  electing 
him  to  the  distinguished  position  of  chairman  of  the  Council. 
He  quite  recognised  the  fact  that  attached  to  this  position  were 
great  responsibilities,  but  these  did  not  cause  him  any  alarm, 
for  he  knew  that  when  difficulties  arose  he  would  not  only  have 
the  benefit  of  their  experienced  counsel,  but  would  also  receive 
their  hearty'  co-operation  and  support.  When  beginning  a 
new  y'ear,  with  a new  Council,  on  which  there  were  many  new 
delegates,  it  would  be  wise  to  recall  to  mind  what  the  Westminster 
Catholic  Federaticn  was,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
conception. The  Federation  wras  practically  a great  unifying 
organization  for  the  Catholics  of  London,  and  one  of  its  principal 
objects  was  to  enable  the  Cardinal,  who  w'as  its  President,  to 
get  into  closer  touch  with  the  general  opinions  of  the  Catholic 
community  of  the  archdiocese,  whereby  his  Eminence  might 
learn  their  views  as  to  which  spheres  of  Catholic  activity  it  was 
desired  to  develop,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  public  questions 
as  they  arose  from  time  to  time.  It  was  possible  that  occasions 
might  arise  when  the  Council  wished  to  take  action  in  regard 
to  some  public  matter,  whereas  the  Cardinal,  with  his  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  might  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them, 
and  might  consequently  wish  them  to  postpone  or  even  to 
abandon  altogether  the  proposed  action.  In  such  circumstances 
he  was  sure  they  all  would  loyally  and  unhesitatingly  yield  to 
the  better  judgment  of  their  President.  Mr  Lamb  expressed 
the  great  indebtedness  of  the  Council  to  the  Catholic  Press  for 
the  services  which  they  had  so  generously  rendered  to  the 
Federation  in  the  past.  One  of  the  many  lessons  learnt  during 
the  war  was  the  immense  influence  which  the  general  Press  had 


upon  the  public,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  Catholic  Press 
had  a similar  influence,  if  not  an  even  greater  one,  upon  the 
1 Catholics  of  the  country  So  that  in  constantly  recommending 
the  Federation  to  their  readers,  and  in  frequently  giving  publicity 
I to  the  meetings,  the  editors  cf  Catholic  papers  had  greatly 
] assisted  the  Federation,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  that  opportunity 
publicly  to  express  their  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
chairman,  Mr  Lescher,  for  his  invaluable  services  during  five 
years'  strenuous  term  of  office.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Woodhouse  and  adopted  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Lescher  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
support  he  had  always  received,  stating  that  he  had  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  carry  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  following  other  officers  were  unanimously  elected  : — 
Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  F..  S.  Crowe  ; Hon.  Treasurer,  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Doyle;  Hon.  Lay  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mara;  Hon. 
Auditor,  Mr.  F.  T.  Giles  ; Vice-Presidents,  the  Rev.  Father 
Messener,  the  Rev.  Father  Donlevy,  Mr.  T.  Ed.  Lescher. 

The  Lay  Secretary  having  read  the  Executive  Committee 
Report,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  was  standing 
for  election  on  the  Lcndon  County  Council.  Great  satis^aci  ion 
was  expressed  at  this  information,  and  the  Council  promised  to 
assist  Mr.  Martin  in  every  way'  possible. 

Haverstock  Hill  : Branch  Federation  Meeting. — St. 

Dominic’s  Branch  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  held 
its  annual  General  Meeting  of  Members  in  the  Priory  Hall,  on 
Sunday  evening  last.  There  was  a fair  attendance.  Fr.  John 
Leather,  O.P.,  occupied  the  chair.  A most  satisfactory  report 
for  the  year  1918  was  submitted  and  approved.  It  shoved 
that  great  efforts  had  been  made  and  activities  sustained,  and 
very  much  Federation  work  accomplished  by  the  Branch. 
The  Report  was  a very  good  one  indeed,  and  the  balance-sheet 
was  also  satisfactory'.  As  a result  of  the  election  of  officers, 
committee  and  delegates  to  Westminster,  which  followed,  Father 
Leather  continued  to  act  as  chairman,  Mr.  H.  E.  Edmunds  as 
hon.  secretary,  and  delegates,  and  practically  all  cf  the  old 
committee  were  re  elected. 


SOUTHWARK 

L.C.C.  Elections. — The  officials  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Catholic  League  cf  South  London  were  engaged  on 
Tuesday'  in  analysing  the  replies  of  London  County  Council 
candidates  to  two  questions  which  the  League  addressed  to 
them,  and  it  is  a significant  sign  of  the  times  that  without 
exception  the  aspirants  for  municipal  honours  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  the  inter- 
rogators. The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  is  one  of  the 
Progressive  candidates  for  North  Southwark,  Sir  John  Benn, 
a Progressive  candidate  for  Kennington,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Morris, 
vicar  of  Walworth,  and  other  members  of  the  Party,  pledged 
themselves  in  written  replies  to  support  the  demands  of  Catholics 
for  Catholic  children  to  attend  Catholic  secondary',  central 
and  continuation  schools.  They  also  agreed  to  support  pro- 
posals, which  formed  the  subject  of  a second  test  question 
by  the  League,  to  provide  adequate  maintenance  grants  for 
the  support  of  children  whose  parents  might  suffer  hardship 
by  the  loss  of  earnings  involved  in  their  attendance  at  school 
beyond  the  age  of  14  years.  Members  of  the  Labour  Party' 
in  South  London  have  also  signed  the  questions. 

Clerical  Changes. — The  Bishop  of  Southwark  has  appointed 
the  Rev.  Anthony  Limpens,  of  Deal,  to  the  office  of  Dean  cf 
the  Dover  Conference,'  rendered  vacant  by'  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Riihard  Power.  Rev.  Edward  Browne,  who  has  been 
serving  as  Chaplain  with  the  Forces,  has  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  has  returned  to  his  duties  as  a professor  of  St. 
John’s  Diocesan  Seminary,  Wonersh. 

Ecclesiastical  Students  Return. — The  majority  of  the 
students  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  who  were  called  up  for 
military  service,  have  been  demobilised,  and  have  returned  to 
their  studies. 

Deans’  Annual  Meeting. — Owing  to  the  War  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Deans  of  the  Diocese  of  Southwark  was  sus- 
pended. With  more  peaceful  times,  the  practice  has  been 
revived,  and  the  annual  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday,  at 
Bishop’s  House,  his  Lordship  presiding. 

Forest  Hill  : Jubilee  of  Father  Hayes. — -Father  Hayes 
was  ordained  at  Ascott  College,  Birmingham,  on  February  17, 
1894.  After  a few  months  at  St.  George’s  Cathedral  he  was 
curate  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for  two  y'ears  and  for  three  years  at 
Dover.  Father  Hayes  was  then  successively  rector  for  five 
years  at  Sutton  and  two  years  at  Brockley,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  he  started  the  new  mission  of  Forest  Hill,  where  he  has 
been  for  over  twelve  years — just  half  of  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  priesthood.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst.  he  celebrated 
Mass  in  presence  of  a crowded  congregation.  The  music  was 
rendered  by  the  children  of  Honor  Oak  Convent,  who  come 
under  his  care,  and  the  vestment  worn  was  a new  one  presented 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Convent  of  the  Faithful  Virgin,  Norwood, 
as  a jubilee  gift.  The  Holy  Father  graciously  sent  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  to  Father  Hayes,  and  extended  it  also  to  the  Sisters 
and  parishioners  of  Forest  Hill. 

A committee  has  been  formed  to  arrange  for  a presentation 
at  an  earlv  date. 

Walworth  : A War  Memorial. — From  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  a large  percentage  of  the  men  of  Walworth  mission  served 
in  His  Majesty’s  forces,  and  a number  of  them  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  The  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs 
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has  decided  to  do  honour  to  them  by  the  erection  of  a memorial 
in  the  church. 

It  will  take  the  form  of  a marble  altar  and  a stone  pulpit, 
and  already  they  have  given  £100  towards  the  project,  which 
is  to  cost  £ 800 . As  soon  as  the  altar  is  erected  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark  has  arranged  to  consecrate  the  church,  which  possesses 
many  happy  memories  for  several  London  Catholics  who  have 
been  received  since  the  church  was  built,  and  whose  conversions 
are  perpetuated  by  tablets  of  marble  placed  in  one  of  the  .side 
chapels. 

Camberwell  : A Coming  Celebration. — A committee  of 

the  Catholics  of  Camberwell  has  been  formed  to  arrange  for  the 
suitable  commemoration  of  a two-fold  event  of  mere  than 
ordinary  interest  to  South  London  Catholics.  Canon  W.  F. 
Murnane,  the  rector,  will  reach,  two  years  hence,  the  golden 
jubilee  of  bis  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  will  also  be  observed.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  has 
the  history  of  any  South  London  church  been  marked  by  two 
such  important  incidents,  and  the  occasion  is  to  be  celebrated 
in  a special  manner.  The  committee  has  undertaken  the  duty 
of  raising  £ 2,000 , to  free  the  church  of  debt,  and  the  fund  will 
serve  also  as  a jubilee  gift  to  the  rector.  Camberwell  is  rich 
in  its  history,  for  it  was  in  that  locality  that  St.  Giles  laboured 
amongst  the  sick  and  the  poor.  In  more  recent  times  the  mission 
was  established  in  De  Creep igny  Park.  Canon  Humane  was 
formerly  'Vicar-General  of  Southwark,  Administrator  of  St. 
George’s  Cathedral,  first  Rector  of  the  Church  cf  the  Most 
Precious  Blood,  Borough,  later  succeeding  the  latfe  Canon 
McGrath  as  rector  of  Camberwell. 

Need  for  Catholic  Hospital. — A Catholic  hospital  in  South 
London  as  a war  memorial  was  the  practical  suggestion  made  on 
Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  si  b- 
scribers  to  the  Catholic  Nursing  Institute,  Lambeth  Road.  The 
Bishop  of  Southwark  presided,  and  amongst  those  present  were 
Canon  W.  F.  Murnane,  Fathers  Farrell  and  Corbishley,  W.  E. 
Ambrose  and  Miss  Fletcher. 

Sister  Bird,  in  the  annual  statement  read  at  the  meeting,  said 
those  responsible  for  the  Nursing  Institute  rejoiced,  now  that 
the  terrible  war  was  at  an  end,  at  the  thought  of  the  possibilities 
of  extending  the  work.  Many  devoted  souls  had  been  spending 
themselves  generously  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  many  of  them  would  now  be  inspired  to  join  the 
nurses  of  the  Institute,  who  for  nearly  seventeen  years  had  been 
struggling  through  difficulties  to  build  up  an  institute  of  trained 
women  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  before  their  minds  the  highest  ideals  of  Christian 
charity  and  self-sacrifice.  The  speaker  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
training  school  might  soon  be  established,  but  the  gift  of  a house 
for  that  purpose  was  needed.  She  also  referred  to  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  in  Soith  London  of  a Catholic  hospital, 
w’hicli  might  be  opened  as  a peace  thankoffering.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  four  Catholic  hospitals  in  the  Archdiocese  of  West- 
minster, but  the  thickly  populated  districts  of  South  London 
had  none. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  and  other  speakers  commended  the 
work  of  the  Institute,  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  open  a Catholic  hospital  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
South  London. 

It  was  mentioned  that  10,591  visits  were  paid  last  year  by  the 
nurses  to  the  poor  of  six  missions,  and  10 1 patients  were  received 
at  the  Institute. 

Beckenham  : Presentation  to  Father  Dams. — A presenta- 
tion was  made  a few  days  ago  at  a crowded  meeting  in  the 
Howard  Rooms,  Beckenham,  to  Father  Dams,  who  four  years 
ago  came  to  the  town  to  take  charge  of  the  colony  of  Belgian 
refugees  established  there.  Mr.  Bencv  presided,  and  paid  a high 
tribute  to  the  devoted  work  performed  by  Father  Dams,  whilst 
Mr.  Gottelier  told  how  he  had  worked  for  English  Catholics  as 
well  as  Belgian.  Mr.  Dykes,  as  Chairman  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee, also  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Sutton  then  presented  Father  Dams 
with  an  illuminated  address  and  a purse  of  money.  In  reply, 
Father  Dams  warmly  expressed  his  thanks,  and  said  that  when 
he  got  back  to  his  500  scholars  in  Belgium  he  world  tell  them 
vrhat  England  had  done  for  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  teach 
them  to  love  her.  Beckenham  alone  had  expended  ^14,000 
in  their  behalf.  . 

Streatham  : Silver  Jubilee  of  Father  P.  H.  Mason. — 

Father  Peter  Hugh  Mason,  who  has  been  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  English  Martyrs,  Streatham,  for  three-and-a-half  years, 
celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  priesthood  there  on  February 
17.  After  his  studies  in  the  English  College,  Rome,  he  was 
ordained  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  on  February  17, 
1894.  When  his  congregation  came  to  know  of  the  date,  various 
proposals  were  put  forth  to  make  a presentation  to  him  on  the 
occasion.  But,  some  short  time  before  the  day,  Father  Mason 
himself  stated  in  the  pulpit  that  he  did  not  wish  for,  and  would 
not  accept,  any  gift  or  any  public  testimonial.  He  only  desired 
his  people  to  give  him  a general  communion  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  February  16,  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  twenty- 
five  years  of  work  and  service,  and  by  way  of  asking  for  him  the 
grace  of  final  perseverance.  Accordingly,  on  that  day  the 
church  was  crowded  at  eight  o’clock  Mass,  and  some  500  people 
received  Holy  Communion  with  this  intention. 

On  Sunday,  at  eleven  o’clock,  Father  Mason  himself  sang 
High  Mass,  with  Father  Hyland,  D.D.,  as  deacon  and  Father 
O'Farrell,  C.F.,  as  sub-deacon,  two  of  his  oldest  friends  from 
the  early  days  in  Rome.  Bishop  Keatinge,  C.F.,  assisted  in  the 
sanctuary  with  Father  Thompson,  of  Balham,  acting  as  chaplain. 
There  were  also  present  in  the  choir  stalls,  Mgr.  Canon  Doubleday, 
Mgr  Canon  Charles  Brown,  of  Westminster,  Canon  A.  Whereat, 


D.D.,  and  Father  W.  Taunton,  of  Norbury.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Hyland,  with  earnest  eloquence,  upon  the 
priesthood  and  with  special  reference  to  the  occasion.  After 
the  Mass,  the  Bishop  and  clergy  went  to  Thrale  Hall,  near  by, 
where  Father  Mason  gave  a luncheon,  and  where  the  company 
of  fifteen  also  included  Fathers  Fletcher  (Streatham  Hill), 
O’Halloran  (Tooting),  Dooley-  (Streatham  Park),  Fennessy 
(Mitcham),  Anderson  and  Moultria — a most  genial  and  friendly 
gathering. 

At  the  evening  sendee.  Mgr.  Canon  Double-day  preached  a fine 
persuasive  sermon  upon  the  priestly  vocation,  pressing  upon 
parents  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  tire  way  of  new  priests  and 
their  duty  to  encourage  vocations.  There  was  also  a very- 
good  procession  and  a sung  “ Te  Deum.”  On  Mondav  evening, 
February  17,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Andre,  at  Coventry  Hall,  threw 
open  their  large  suite  of  rooms  for  Father  Mason  to  hold  his 
reception  there.  His  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  was  present  to  meet 
the  people  ; the  good  nuns  provided  abundant  light  refreshment ; 
there  was  music  and  songs  and  conjuring.  Some  400  were  there, 
including  many  old  friends  from  St.  George’s,  Ashford  and 
Croydon,  the  Father’s  former  missions.  It  was  altogether  a 
most  joyous,  genial  and  successful  jubilee,  full  of  comfort  and 
congratulation  for  the  rector. 


GLASGOW. 

Bridgeton  : Warning  to  Parents. — Canon  Hughes,  rector 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Bridgeton,  has  issued  the  following  notice 
to  his  parishioners  : — “ A Bill  for  the  creation  of  a new  Ministry 
to  deal  with  Public  Health,  will,  in  the  immediate  future,  be 
proposed  to  the  present  Parliament.  One  of  the  Departments 
of  the  proposed  Ministry  of  Health  will  deal  with  Infant  Welfare 
In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  easy  introduction  of  this 
State  Control  of  Infant  Welfare,  the  authorities  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  have  already  accepted 
the  services  of  several  hundreds  of  lady  volunteers.  Their 
work  is  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  wage-earners  and  to  seek  the 
most  intimate  and  delicate  information,  which  they  carefully 
record  on  certain  officially  prepared  forms.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  until  the  proposed  Bill  becomes  law,  these  visitors 
have  no  legal  sanction  for  their  visits,  and  therefore  their  inter- 
ference with  the  intimate  facts  of  your  homes  is  alto- 
gether unwarranted.  In  the  meantime,  I would  have  3-ou 
consider  it  your  duty  to  refuse  admittance  to  these  visitors, 
and  by  such  refusal  to  show  to  the  authorities  that  any  attempt 
in  the  proposed  Bill  to  deprive  the  home  of  the  little  meaning 
it  still  retains  will  arouse  your  most  determined  opposition.” 


WAR  ITEMS.. 

• — — 

Hindenburg  and  the  Armistice. 

Herr  Fehrenbach,  President  of  the  German  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  a speech  at  Heidelberg,  in  explaining  the  first 
negotiations  for  an  armistice,  read  the  following  telegram 
from  Hindenburg,  which  removed  the  doubts  of  the  dele- 
gates at  Spa  on  November  10  about  signing  the  terms  : — - 

Hindenburg  telegraphed  an  urgent  request  to  accept  all  the 
conditions  stipulated  by  the  Allies  without  any  delay  because  he 
could  not  undertake  to  hold  the  German  army  together  any  longer. 
Hindenburg  added  that  the  German  army  was  already  beginning 
to  run  away,  and  that  if  we  did  not  accept  the  Allies’  conditions 
immediately,  he  would  be  obliged  to  capitulate  with  all  the  forces 
under  his  command. 

French  Intellectuals  and  the  War. 

In  an  article  in  America  M.  Georges  Goyau  points  the 
following  statement  by  reference  to  the  war  service  and 
influence  of  Augustin  Cochin,  the  historian,  who. died  so 
beloved  of  his  men  : — 

It  was  reserved  for  these  four  years  of  war  to  bring  about  a 
deeper  brotherhood,  away  in  the  trenches,  between  intellectual 
and  manual  workers.  And  the  workman  who  formerly  felt  that 
he  and  the  intellectual  misunderstood  each  other,  and  who  made 
things  worse  because  he  realized  it,  was  brought,  by  certain 
notable  intellectuals  who  became  his  chiefs,  to  the  making  of  a 
warm  and  spontaneous  act  of  friendly  confidence  in  the  supremacy 
of  intellect.  Why?  Because  he  felt  that  those  who  had  the 
advantages  of  this  intellectual  culture  would  henceforward  offer 
it  in  the  service  of  the  lower  class,  which  had  risen  in  arms, 
and  that  the  wealth  of  this  culture  would  be  expended  in  his  favour 
both  generously  and  devotedly.  When  the  soldiers  felt  that  the 
heart  of  a brother  was  beating  in  the  breast  of  their  chief,  they 
soon  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a father. 

Equality  before  a Nameless  Danger. 

From  the  other  side,  that  of  the  intellectuals  themselves, 
M.  Goyau  quotes  the  following  declaration  of  P'erre  Maurice 
Masson,  the  author  of  three  volumes  on  Rousseau,  a few 
days  before  he  fell  on  the  field  of  honour  : — 

I would  be  grieved  to  leave  the  brave  men  who  each  day  risked 
and  often  gave  their  lives  alongside  of  me.  It  is  not  because  I 
may  leave  behind  a few  big  books  that  my  life  would  be  worth 
more  than  theirs.  This  equality  before  a nameless  danger  has 
something  brotherly  which  is  very  wholesome. 
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“HUMAN  DOCUMENTS.” 

KS  mpA  H back  of  Melior  Street's  long’-standing1  crushing1  debt  is  broken  and  its 
p|9  MR  complete  extinction  seems  to  be  within  sight.  The  many  hundreds  of  readers 
1(9  wS  ^ l ablet  who  have  been  co  operating  with  me  and  with  one  another 
IshhBHJ  in  bringing  about  this  great  relief  for  their  poor  brethren  in  the  slums/ 
of  Melior  Street  by  London  Bridge,  will  be  interested  in  the  “ Human  Documents” 
which  I am  publishing  this  week,  and  amongst  the  thousands  of  readers  who  have 
chosen  to  remain  deaf  and  indifferent  to  my  appeal  there  will,  I trust,  be  found  a 
few  hundred  who  will  be  moved  by  the  reading  of  these  documents  to  come  forward 
now  and  take  a late,  but  effective,  part  in  this  great  work  of  Catholic  cnarity  and 
Catholic  co-operation. 

I have  fixed  upon  Lady  Day,  March  251  h next,  for  the  payment  of  another 
instalment.  1 am  aiming  at  paying  off  £$00  on  that  d ly,  and  if  readers  of  The 
Tablet  make  up  £300  amongst  them  I shall  attain  my  aim  (for  I have  £ 200  in 
hand  towards  it). 

^300.  It  would  be  a big  sum  to  raise  from  one  reader,  or  to  raise  from  two, 
or  three,  or  four  readers.  But  as  a total  to  be  made  up  from  amongst  thou- 
sands of  readers  it  is  a ve  y small  sum  indeed.  Faced  even  by  a feu  hundred 
sympathetic  readers  it  would  be  a small  sum.  Yet,  although  the  readers  of  The 
Tablet  run  into  many  thousands- good  practical  Catholics,  by  none  of  whom 
5s.,  ios.,  or  even  £1  given  in  a good  cause  would  be  missed — yet,  as  the  world 
goes,  I cannot  expect  even  a small  measure  of  co-operation  from  very  many  of  them. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  will  trouble  their  heads  or  their  hearts  about  poor 
old  Melior  Street  and  its  difficulties.  Fortunately  the  number  of  new  co-operators 
now  required  is  comparatively  sm  dl.  I will  hope  that  the  required  number  will  come 
forward  to-day  and  that  von,  good  reader,  will  see  your  way  to  be  one  of  the  number. 


FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  GLORY 

British  Expeditionary  F rce.  “I  drew  5 francs 
and  won  fiv  francs  in  i unning  a race.  1 can't  >o 
a Jot  for  the  Chu  ch  because  I am  <nly  a Hum  tr 
and  only  draw  a gunner’s  p.ty.  But  I am  phased 
to  be  able  t - send  you  a remittance  01  £2  towards 
your  good  work.  I saw  \«  u<  c 11  in  a paper  that 
my  c nm  gets  sent  out  to  him.  1 hope  R.Cs 
everywhere  are  doing  thi  ir  bit  for  you.  A I el  ow  never 
misse-  what  he  gives  to  G d's  Holy  Church.  You  say 
that  Mass  is  offered  every  Friday  for  subset  ibc  rs.  Out 
heie  I want  all  the  pra  eis  I can  get.  'V.  11  Father, 
General  Koch  i.-  putting  the  wind  up  the  Germans 
with  a rush,  and  I hope  to  be  back  h n.e  soon.  I 
will  call  at  Melior  Street  the  hist  chance  I get. — 
James  Murphy.’’ 

B.E.F. — ‘ E lose  cheque  for  £i~.  There  are  only 
about  six  Caiholics  in  all,  in  our  reg  ment,  and  at 
pr.  sent  the  only  two  I know  ha\e  given  me  a sub- 
scripth-n  rf  5 francs  each.  Though  the  amount  is 
realh  small,  I hope  it  wi  1 be  some  assistance.  W ell, 
I am  tbani  ful  to-day  this  terrible  co»  fli' t is  at  an  end, 
all  I can  a. id,  is  that  I am  extiemely  fortunate  to 
come  out  of  it  all  without  a scratch,  and  all  we  look 
foiwaid  to  n»w  is  our  ‘speedy  release.’  Trusting 
to  have  the  pieasute  of  meeting  you  on  my  leturn.  ’ 
— A.  K.  lopham.  1 H.A.Cj 

B.E.F. — '*  In  response  to  your  appeal  in  TheTaBLKT 
I enclose  cheque  for  £i.  as  a Thank  O lering  lor  my 
preservation  during  my  service  in  a com-  atant  unit 
from  December,  1914. — Lieut  C.  R W.  Luckson. 

Glasgow,  Govan  War  Hospital. — * Seeing  your 
appeal  I wish  to  send  a little  help.  Well  I hap- 
pened to  have  the  misfortune  to  10s  b< . 1 h legs  in 
the  war.  Thank  God  it  could  be  worse  I wish  to  nave 
yout  prayers.  If  a.  y one  needs  them  I do.  See  ng 
the  great  God  was  so  od  to  save  my  life  I should 
never  stop  thank'n  g Him.  I ask  you  to  pray  101  me 
that  He  may  bless  me  and  make  a good  catholic  of  n e. 
I am  enlosiug  a P.O.  for  the  sum  of  5 shi  lings.  I wish 
you  every  succ«ssin  your  appeal  and  hope  hunmeds 
of  thousands  will  help  you  ” — Pie.  J.  O Connor. 

Durban,  South  Africa.  “I  h ve  arranged  with 
my  mother  in  England  to  send  you  ic /-  on  m 
beha  f.  Kindly  acknowledge  to  my  home  address,  as 
I shall  be  leaving  here  shortly.”  A.  W.  Swabc-y. 

Fr  mlcy,  In  response  to  yourappe.d  in  The  Tablet. 
I enclose  cheque  £2.  I fear  this  small  donation  will 
not  go  very  iar  louar  s reducing  y-  ui  big  debt,  but  1 
suppose  eveiy  little  helps  — J.  E.  Au  tin,  Capt. 

Cork. — “A  brother  of  mine  who  ha  1 been  living 
In  1 ondon  p evious  to  the  war  and  who  is  now  v ith 
the  British  Expeditionary  Foie  , Franc  ,hasaskedme 
to  forward  to  you  the  enclosid  subscrip.ion  £1  as  a 
little  help  10  reduce  the  debt  on  ji.ur  chinch.  ’ — 
Elsie  O’Br  en. 

B.  E.  F.  “ I quite  agree  with  what  the  Bishop  says 
about  Melior  Si.  eci  debt,  I will  do  my  best  to  hep 
you  in  every  way  possible.  Enclos  d find  5s.” — 
Sgt  C O’  Britn. 

B.  E.  F.,  G.  H.  Q. — “Seeing  your  appeal  I houg' t 
I Would  like  to  h<  lp  you  a little.  I know  what  a hard 
struggle  my  wife,  famiiy  and  myself  have  to  live. 
Theitfoie  I feel  very  sony  foi  any  one  that  is  worse 
off.  I happen  to  have  a few  shillings  to  spare,  i may 
help  you  aloi  ga  iittle,  trusting  \ ou  will  r.  me  ber  my 
fa  ily  and  myself  in  your  prayers.”  — Pte.  J D^v. 

B.  F .F. — “ I send  you  another  £5  for  your  debt  in 
answer  to  your  appeal  in  Th.  Tablet  I called  to 
see  you  a 'ewmonihsago  but  unforun. ate ly  you  were 
Dot  in.” — S.  C.  Long,  Lt.  Col. 

B.E.F. — 4 1 send  v >u  2s  hoping  in  God  it  will  rot 
be  long  before  the  debt  is  cleat  ed  01  f I will  do  my 
share  by  sending  you  this  amount  every  fortnight  as 
long  as  God  spates  me,  I am  a sclcber  serving  in 
France,  a Co*k  man  ifom  the  pa  ish  of  St.  Fmibar’s. 
Asking  your  prayers  aud  trusting  God  nd  His  Blessed 
Mother  to  ling’me  back  safe  to  Old  Ireland  and  my 
people  at  home.  ‘ — Wm.  Gibbons.  Royal  Engineers. 

“Will  you  pease  acc  pt  enclosed  cheque  tor  £ o 
towards  your  Milier  Street  debt.  I wi  h it  were  a 
hundre  . times  as  much  ” — J.  N.  Clayton,  Major,  R.G.A. 

B.  . K. — “ I w mid  like  to  do  a httle  am  enclosing 
£1.  I sincere  iy  hope  you  will  be  able  to  wipe  out  the 
debt.  It  is  a terrible  strain  on  you.  Wish.ng  you 
every  success.’- — C.  J.  Flynn,  (Sergt.)  8th  London 
Regt. 

B.E  F. “ I am  sending  you  a small  donation  of 

5s.  I am  sure  cverv  true  lover  of  the  atholic  Faith 
will  assist  you  in  your  sin  nuous  task  cf  paying  off  t e 
debt.  Your  earnest  appeal  has  touch*  d me  vei  y mu-  h, 
and  I am  -ure  it  will  do  thesame  to  many  o hers.  I am 
very  fortunate  in  being  able  t«  - get  to  M <ss  very  often 
out  heie  and  I can  assure  you,  Father,  that  the  people 


are  very  tru  and  devout  to  their  faith.  I was  very 
much  stmek  with  the  beauty  of  ihe  Churches  inside. 
Quite  a number  <-f  our  company  w o are  <•  hurch 
01  Englam  haveasked  me  t<>  1 keih  • m to  see  for  them 
s Ives,  and  they  said  that  nothing  was  too  good  in  the 
sight  nf  God.  It  made  a great  impression  < n tl  em 
ai  d they  lik<  d the  sinking  very  much.  Well.  Fathc, 
I trust  in  theSacied  Heart  to  get  home  sale.  1 hao 
Hire,  biotheis  in  the  war  and  th*  y came  through  quite 
saie,  thank  God.  I tmst  you  will  remem  er  them  in 
vour  prayers.  I may  go  on  leave  shortly  nd  if 
possible  I will  call  and  see  you.  I will  continue  to 
contribute  to  your  well-deserving  cause.” — Ch  lies 
[ones. 

H.  M.  S.  Angora. — ‘ I enclose  a small  contri- 
bution towards  the  debt  on  Melior  Street,  wiih  a 1 
good  wishes  t<  r your  complete  success  in  getting  rid 
of  ihe  debt.  — M.  Maxwell  cott.” 

H.M.  s.  Wiuspite.-  “ Pe  -se  acc«  pt  Hus  little 
donation  of  £1,  which  I have  collected  amongst  a few 
1 fiends  in  lli  s hip,  I was  heme  « n leave  a few 
weeks  ago  and  my  mother  was  co  lecting  for  Melior 
Street  so  I thought  I would  make  an  atUmpt  to  do 
someth  ng  t«>  help  you.  Unio  tuna.ely  it  is  not  a big 
one.  Of  course  the  majoiity  of  the  Roman  Catho  ic 
sailors  arc  demobilised  now  I tiust  you  v ill  meet 
with  success — G Mansfield." 

S.  S.  Glasgow. — *•  I send  you  a postal  order  fo 
2"S.,and  5s.  I got  from  a h lend,  and  two  other  men 
I got  rs.  each  from.  Hoping  it  will  be  a little  help. — 
John  Bov  re.” 

Harwich,  H.  M.  T.  E.  Shotlev “Seeing  your 

appe  land  myself  being  a Catho  ic  I lhougl  t ii  my 
place  to  give  s<»me  litt'ebit  towards  it.  I am  not  in  a 
position  10  give  mo- e but  hope  to  be  able  to  help  you 
on  ai  d off.” — F.  Strickland. 

Port  Talbot,  H.M.'J  . HartfielcL- “ I have 
bet  n much  moved  by  your  appeal  and  bless  God  for 
what  has  been  done  in  Melior  Street  for  tie  Faith 
which  I hold  so  dear.  F.nclosed  p ease  find  P.O.  for 
us.  which,  though  a small  amount.  I ho;  e to  be  of 
some  help  to  you.” — M.  J Canty,  Wirelcs?  Operator. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Cardiff.— u I am  enclosing  small  cheque  for  two 
guineas  in  numory  01  my  deceased  relatives.  Wi  h 
I could  forward  more  in  your  go  d cause  bu1  I have 
been  four  years  on  Active  Service  ” — Theo.  F Dillon. 

“ I am  glad  yon  are  getting  your  debt  paid  off,  and’ 
I enclose  i\0.  f«>r  20s  to  help  to  reduce  it,  I sent  you 
a trifle  a sho*  t time  ago  I am  very  anxious  for  pr;«\  ers 
for  my  par  licular  intentions,  and  hope  you  will  re- 
member me. 

Abergavenny. — “ Please  find  enclosed  P.O.  for 
15s.  a sm.ill  d onation  towards  your  fund  in  memory 
of  tw  o Br<  thers,  Gunner  W Seahourne,  R F A who 
was  killed  in  France  January  iqi 5 and  Driver  J 
Seabourne,  R.E  wh->died  in  France  in  Novembe  1 si 
from  Influenza,  after  four  years  Aciive  Service.  I 
sincerely  tru^t  vou  wil  be  successful  and  will  receive 
well  deserved  help.” — F.  T.  Seabourne. 

Liverpool. — “I  enclose  a small  donation  and  I 
would  ask  you  »o  remember  meson  Francis  Jo  eph 
who  died  in  France  on  the  26th  of  last  Mar  h May 
his  Soul  and  the  Souls  of  the  faithful  departed  »est  in 
p ace  Amen.  I am  only  a poor  working  • cman  an 
I wish  I could  send  you  ten  limes  the  amount  to  help 
your  dear  childre  n My  hu^b:  nd  also  asks  your 
piayers  for  a spec;al  intention  and  he  will  write  to 
you  next  week  please  God.*’ — E.  S.  A. 


THANKSGIVING 

Castlehaven.  “I  send  yon  a small  donation  Tos. 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  biinging 
mv  husband  safe  from  the  w r.  If  he  gets  his  tigli  1 . 
forbri'ging  down  the  fi  st  Zeppe’in  (£15)  you  s all 
have  some  hing  good  tor  your  Church.” — '.C. 

Glangaritt. — ” I enclose  P.O.  for  ics.  in  thanks 
giv  ng  to  God  for  sparing  my  dear  husband,  to  m\ 
ihi’dren  and  r yself  in  the  dreadful  war.  I w ill  speak 
to  friends  about  Melior  Street,  and  ask  them  to  help 
you  a liitle  ” — N.K. 

" I saw'  your  appeal  in  a Calholic  paper  which  my 
wife  sent  out  to  me,  so  in  hani  s ivirg  t< > Our  B'essed 
Lady  for  good  health  < f myself  and  family  I thought 
it  only  1 ight  to  show  my  gratitude  in  some  ?n  all  wav.* 
I e < lost  5 francs,  wilt  try  and  send  another  small 
donation  as  soon  us  possible.  Hoping  to  hear  ihat 
vour  debt  has  greatly  decreased.  5 francs  is  worth 
3<.  8d.  out  here.” — Pte.  J-  K arnev,  The  Buffs. 

Brighton.  — “Please  find  enclosed  a mite  in 
honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  grateful  thanks- 
giving for  a wonderful  favour  received.  I must  pray 


to  the  Sa  red  Heart  to  know  how  help  c«  uld  come  to 
youi  d stressed  Mission,  and  keep  the  gloiiou-  inheri- 
tance of  the  Catholic  Faith  saief  r vour  poor  people.” 
— V A Pollard 

“ Belfast.— I promised  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  I would  give  an  offering  to- you  for  your 
debt  if  a certain  favour  was  granted  to  mv  prayer. 
As  it  was  granted  I am  now  sending  the  offering  to 
you.  I am  sorry  it  is  not  a larger  sum.  but  perhaps 
some  other  time  I may  send  you  a little  more. 
Hoping  you  will  say  a little  prayer  for  me  some- 
times.— M.  McGeeney.” 

Cork. — I am  sending  a ten-shilling  note  in  this 
letter  for  favouis  received  through  promising  some- 
thing. I used  to  go  to  Mass  in  that  church  four- 
teen years  ago  when  I was  working  in  London. — 
J.  Lyons.” 

CONGRATULATION 

Bournemouth. — I must  send  you  the  enclosed 
cheque  for  £1  to  help  you  on  a wee  bit,  I do  con- 
er.tul  te  you  so  hear ti  ■ on  the  £n  00,  and  I feel  sure 
God  wi'l  send  you  many  m-  -re  £ now.  I have  coll'  cied 
so  much  tor  Belgian  refugees,  etc.  hat  I know  what  a 
jo  a big  cheque  is. — Laura  Scott  Murray. 

Grimsby. — I am  relighted  to  see  the  splendid 
res"lt  ' ou  l ave  had  from  your  appeals  in  The  TABLET, 
1 en  loceanotherd  nation  and  hope  that  your  mission 
wil-  soon  be  completely  free  from  debt. — Hugh 
Sow'  rby. 

Ovens — I am  glad  to  see  that  your  debt  is  fast 
decreasing.  I enclose  another  ios  to  a Id  to  your 
fund-.  It  is  small  but  it  will  perhaps,  added  to  like 
sums,  lessen  it  still  moie,  I will  ask  you  to  pi  av 
specially  for  me.  I have  great  fai  h in  your  good 
pi  avers  at  Melior  Street. — A.  Curtin. 

hitzgeorge  Avenue.  \\  . — So  g!ad  you  got  the 
eggs  al  ight  hope  the  e were  none  broken.  1 was  so 
delightje  t to  rea'  of  the  solendid  gift  through  Father 
Vaugl  an,  I have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a 
small  donation  I shall  not  forget  to  pray  for  your 
inte-  tion. — J.H. 

WONDERFUL  GENEROSITY 

Dunmanway  — I am  a poor  little  boy,  I had  this 
2s,  6d.  of  mv  owm,  but  I can  do  with  11  it.  I am 
se  ding  it  to  y^u  I hope  it  will  be  a help  to  you.  If 
you  "ei  it  safe  tell  me.  Perhaps  I can  sei  d you  more 
laer  on  — Richard  White. 

Glasgow'. — I am  < nclosing  you  a P.O.  for  5s.  in 
response  to  your  touching  appeal.  My  g eatest  regret 
is  that  I canno  aff  rd  to  send  more,  as  I have  only  a 
very  modest  salary,  as  Clerk  in  a large  wholesale 
warehouse  heie  in  Glasgo  .and  the* cost  of  living  as 
you  know  L so  ext remelv  high  at  the  present  time 
but  I will  try  and  manage  to  send  y«  u some  liitle 
mite  occasio  a’ly  I shal  watch  with  the  li  eliest  in- 
terest the  progress  you  make  in  vour  go*  d work  and 
I fervently  hope  that  your  arduous  labours  will  be 
cro  ned  wiih  success. — W H.G. 

Walton,  Livei pool.- — I had  decided  upon  sending 
the  enclosed  ios.  elsewhere,  but  se<  ing  your 
hun-'orous,  yet  touching  appeal  I realised  your 
worries.  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  afford  to  send  you 
a more  . enerou*  cont’ibution  to  assist  vou  in  clearing 
off  your  heavy  debt,  but  I am  only  a working  man. 
I trust  that  othe  s wdth  more  affluence  wi  1 send  you 
s bstantial  dona'io’ s as  thanksgiving  for  the  long 
U>  ked  fo-  P ace — Tames  Hea'y. 

“ Hospital  for  Incurables. — It  is  too  awful  to 
think  of  the  hardship  you  have  collecting  that 
money,  and  on  Sundays,  too,  when  you  must  need 
a rest.  I enclose  5s.  wishing  your  holy  work  every 
success. — M.  Carroll.” 

HAPPY,  BUT  RARE, 
DECISIONS 

Snutt  P')’ t.—  I am  really  ashamed  of  my  delay, 
kinrilv  consider  thi-  offiring  of  ijs.  anonymous.  I 
d"  h pe  the  debt  will  go  on  being  reduced  as  swif  ly 
as  last  year.  You  must  fee  enconraved.  As  I see 
your  peti'ion  each  week  in  Thic  TABLET  how  I wish 
I coni  send  you  a big  sum. 

Torquav.  — I am  enclosing  £'o  for  you'  poor 
Mission  I have  intended  many  times  send'mg  it  to 
you,  th  s time  it  is  sur  ely  going  to  you  I hope  your 
debt  will  he  entirely  cleared  soon. — Mary  Johnson 

A dersgate.  — I got  Melior  Street  on  the  brain 
a few  weeks  ag'.  It  keeps  me  a wake  at  night  through 
be  ng  haunted  by  it  and  your  distressful  state.  1 
enc!nse  £i, — A.G. 

Mountain  Ash,  Glamorgan — I have  many  times 
read  y ur  appeal,  but  thouih  feeling  the  wave 
of  sympathy  I have  been  until  now  unable  to  spare 
even  a small  donation  on  account  of  illness. — 
B.  H.  Lane. 

EXEMPLARY  ZEAL 

“ Walworth. — As  you  seemed  so  thankful  for 
the  money  my  father  and  I gave  a few  weeks  ago, 
I am  collecting  some  more  from  my  friends  and 
relations  and  am  enclosing  the  same.  If  possible, 
I should  like  to  send  you  a small  sum  every  month. 
Anyway,  I will  do  my  best  to  collect  money  for 
such  a deserving  cause. — Kathleen  M.  Ryan. 

“ I collected  Cl  from  my  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers.  It  is  not  much,  but  I did  my  best.  I hope 
you  will  be  successful  in  reducing  your  heavy  debt 
still  more.  I enclose  the  money. — Emily  Crowley.” 

“ Preston,  Lancs. — Enclosed  you  will  find  ios 
from  myself  and  a few  friends  for  the  debt  on  your 
mission  Would  that  I could  send  you  more  ; but 
times  are  so  very  bad.  But  I will  pray  that  some 
kind  soul  will  be  generous  to  you. — E.  Hardman. 

“ Crook,  Durham. — On  reading  your  appeal, 
I went  out  collecting  and  got  the  sum  of  ios.  En- 
closed you  will  find  the  same. — Annie  Connor.” 

“ Dublin. — With  deep  sympathy  do  I read  your 
appeal.  I now  enclose  a ios.  Treasury  note  from 
my  son,  John  Edward.  I will  do  whatever  I can  to 
make  your  distress  known. — Mary  Walsh.” 

“ Waterford. — My  resources  are  slender,  like 
most  people  who  are  anxious  to  help  ; and  as  a 
first  instalment  I regret  that  I cannot  do  better 
than  ios  I have  cut  out  your  statement  with 
a view  to  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  a few  friends. 
If  I can  move  a few  hard  hearts,  1 expect  you  will  not 
object  to  my  expecting  a few  extra  prayers,  as 
I need  them  as  much  as  you  need  funds. — John 
Murray.  ^.. 
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“ Little  Crosby,  Liverpool. — I enclose  £1  and 
only  wish  I could  send  more,  but  every  little  helps. 
I made  a collection  from  my  family  and  a few 
friends  ; so  I am  very  thankful  I can  send  you  the 
enclosed  (i.  Perhaps,  later  on,  I may  be  able  to 
send  some  more.  1 hope  you  will  soon  have  enough 
to  pay  off  the  debt.  With  best  wishes  for  your  great 
success. — M.  Jones.” 

“ Hill  of  Down. — I am  glad  to  hear  from  a 
neighbour  that  Cardinal  Bernard  Vaughan  took  a 
big  slice  off  your  debt.  I told  a rich  old  gentleman 
here  about  it  and  he  gave  me  5s.,  which  I send  you 
with  a donation  from  myself. — N.  Leonard.” 

“ Ireland. — Enclosed  find  ios.  Order  to  help  you 
to  pay  off  some  of  the  interest  on  your  debt.  I got 
three  sixpences  from  three  men  to  whom  I read  your 
appeal.  Few  priests  in  this  country  understand 
how  our  priests  in  England  and  Wales  have  to 
struggle.  I myself  have  had  to  do  as  you  and  a few 
of  your  congregation  are  doing  to-day,  viz.,  go 
from  house  to  house  collecting  the  pennies  in  order 
to  keep  our  schools  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
officials.  They  know  nothing  of  this  in  Ireland. 
I am  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  but  spent  most  of 
my  time  in  England  and  Wales.  I am  now  a publican 
(and  a sinner)  at  this  little  place.  Say  one  little 
prayer  for  me.” 

“ London,  W. — Seeing  your  appeal  in  The 
Tablet,  I am  hoping  to  be  able  to  help  you  a little 
towards  liberating  your  Mission  from  such  a heavy 
burden  of  debt.  I enclose  £1,  and  wish  1 were  able 
to  add  a few  o's  on  the  ngh * side.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  if  you  were  to  send  your  appeal  from 
The  Tablet  with  a personal  letter  to  certain 
wealthy  Catholics,  that  you  might  obtain  sub- 
stantial support.  I know  of  two  such  and  enclose 
their  addresses.  I think  these  people  might  feel 
disposed  to  help — but,  of  course,  my  name  must 
not  be  mentioned.  1 earnestly  hope. .that  timely 
help  may  be  forthcoming.” 

[The  above  suggestion  comes  from  a very  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  layman  whose  kind  interest 
in  my  appeal  is  a great  encouragement  to  me. 
But  1 have  not  acted  upon  the  suggestion  tearing 
to  intrude,  and  , therefore,  preferring  to  rely  on 
a general,  open  appeal  such  as  that  which  1 
made  in  the  pages  of  The  Tablet. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  FRA  YERS 

“ Glasgow. — I have  been  reading  your  great 
charitable  appeal,  and  enclose  you  £i  in  honour  of 
the  most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  for  a very  special 
intention.  I earnestly  ask  your  prayers  and  the 
little  children's.  If  it  is  God’s  will  to  grant  my 
request  I will  send  another  donation  in  thanks- 
giving. Trusting  that  some  persons  who  have 
means  may  send  you  a good  donation  to  lessen  your 
great  worry,  1 only  wish  it  was  £100  1 was  sending 
instead  of  £i,  but  every  little  helps.  • Again  asking 
you  to  pray  lor  my  intention. — B.  Morrison.” 

“ Eltham.Kent. — Although  I am  a perfect  stranger 
to  you,  yet  as  a Catholic  1 feel  I must  send  you  a 
small  donation,  and  therefore  endorse  you  a cheque 
for  £ 2 2S. , in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  some  use.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  you  will  very  soon  get  the  whole 
of  the  debt  paid  off.  If  you  and  your  good  children 
will  pray  for  a special  intention  ” of  mine  1 shall 
be  verv  glad,  as  the  matter  is  of  great  importance  to 
me,  and  it  is  one  that  for  over  two  years  I have 
earnestly  prayed  for,  but  so  far  my  prayers  (for  the 
best  of  reasons,  no  doubt)  have  not  been  answered. 
However,  this  must  not  mean  that  they  are  not  to 
be  answered  in  lime,  and  so  I continue  to  pray. 
Wishing  you  every  success” 

11  I am  sending  you  a £i  to  hdp  to  clear  off  the 
debt.  I am  sorry  1 cannot  send  you  more.  1 want 
you  and  the  children  to  remember  me  on  Tuesday 
morning  next.  I am  getting  married  that  morning 
to  a convert.  His  people  don’t  like  him  turning 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion  ; my  mother  don’t 
like  me  to  marry  him.  Please  get  the  children  to 
say  a little  prayer  for  me. — W.  R.” 

“ Birmingham. — -I  want  you  to  get  all  the  children 
in  your  school  to  say  a ‘ Hail  Mary  ’ every  day  to 
the  Childr  n for  my  intention.  1 have  great  faith 
in  the  prayers  ol  your  children,  and  1 hope  you  will 
do  what  I ask.  If  my  intention  is  granted  I will 
show  my  gratitude  by  sending  a substantial  donation 
God  bless  you. — A.  F.” 

*r  Southampton. — I am  a poor  boy,  motherless, 
and  the  cruel  war  has  made  me  brotherless.  It  is 
hard  to  think  ol  a priest  in  the  heart  of  London  with 
such  a heavy  burden  while  there  are  so  many 
Catholics  with  plenty  of  money  that  could  relieve 
him.  God  prosper  your  pious  work.  Please  send 
me  your  blessing. — J.  L.” 

“ Limerick. — -I  am  only  a poor  working  girl,  so 
please  accept  enlcosed  5s.  for  the  release  of  the  most 
neglected  priests’  soul  in  Purgatory  I am  praying 
for  the  grant  of  a very  special  temporal  intention,  to  .. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  a memento  at  Holy 
Mass?  If  I get  it,  Father,  I will  send  you  another 
5s.  in  thanksgiving.  Please  get  the  little  Melior 
Street  children  to  say  a Rosary  for  me.  God  bless 
you. — M.  FI.” 

“ Several  times  I have  read  your  petition  and  felt 
determined,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  send  even 
a small  little  donation  for  such  a deserving  cause. 
1 am  enclosing  just  a wee  pistal  order,  but  when  you 
hear  that  I have  seven  small  mouths  to  fi  1 I am  sure 
you  will  not  blame  me.  My  husband  is  a police 
sergeant  and  we  have  seven  small  babies,  so  I must 
ask  your  prayers,  dear  Father,  that  our  dear  Lord 
will  give  us  the  means  when  the  time  will  come  t< 
educate  our  cnildren  in  such  a way  that  they  can 
face  the  world  and  earn  a living  for  themselves.  I 
also  ask  your  prayers  for  luck  and  grace.” 

LUKE  xviii.  5 

“ Wincanton. — I cannot  adequately  express  mv 
admiration  of  your  pertinacity.  I do  so  hope  you 
will  soon  attain  the  amount  required.  I enclose 
humble  cheque  (£3). — Bianca  Paget.” 

SYMPATHETIC  BRETHREN 

“ England,  N. — My  dear  Father, — Will  you  kindly 
regard  this  as  entre  nous.  Just  an  offering  (D.G.) 
from  the  least  of  priests.  If  I may  sometimes  have 
an  ‘Ave  ’ from  the  children,  they  may  gain  m v 
request.  I pray  daily  that  your  school  debt  may 


be  ended.  Please  don’t  think  me  worth  a ijd. 
letter.  Just  ‘safely  received’  on  postcard  "is 
ample.  What  a work  you  must  have  !' 

“ Stoke-ou-Tr6nt. — I intended  to  come  ac'oss 
London,  to  see  you  last  week  but  1 am  83,  fifty 
eighth  of  priesthood.  I suppose  I am  the  last  of 
Fr.  McDaniel’s  (of  Melior  Street)  contemporar  es 
at  Douai,  in  1850  . . I yet  live,  say  two  Masses 

first  Sunday  of  month  (one  place  2J  miles  off  ; 
preach  at  both.  People  seem  to  1 ke  our  services — 
not  long.  Gregorian  Proper,  when  1 sing.  My 
means  would  be  meagre,  only  folks  are  so  good. 
Last  Assumption  an  utter  stranger  sent  (1  for 
our  devotional  rites  ; St.  Michael’s  Dav,  another 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  did  ditto.  They  are  very 
good  all  about  me.  The  owner  of  the  estate  sent 
me  £10  at  Christmas.  He  is  Church  of  England. 
Tn  li  tl  • I lia>o  g;v  n has  brnir  p id.  Dr.  Ala  son 
knows  me  ; Canon  Keatinge,  F.  O.  Meara,  Canon 
L'grave.  I knew  Isi  c Godd  ir  1— was  , t S d-iey 
with  him — and  Micky  O'Sullivan,  of  Gravesend, 
long  since  dead  May  the  Lord  deliver  you  speedily 
Irom  your  chains.  Invoke  ‘ Solve  Petre  vincula.’ 
Get  a dream  about  him.  He  is  helping  our  Roman 
Association.  Cheque  £1  enclosed.  Give,  poor  Simon  a 
memento  at  his  altar  for  me. — Very  faithfully, 
Thomas  Scott.  Ancient  vestments,  1430-1550. 
Might  excite  ire  and  scissors  of  Rt.  Rev.  — ■ 

” B.EF. — Methinks  you  arc  Lisb  a ; but 

whether  or  not,  I cannot  read  your  appeal 
without  praying  that  it  will  meet  with  every 
success.  I enclose  an  offering,  may  you  get  many 
like  it  and  even  more.  I so  fuly  realize  what  it 
means.  1 am  very  glad  to  help  a little  to  waylay 
that  ghost  of  debt.  Pray  for  me  sometimes. — T. 
Lowery,  C.F.,  2nd  Division.” 

“ Wood  Green,  N. — Please  accept  my  offering 
(£5),  towards  your  fund  for  extinction  of  debt 
Wishing  I could  multiply  it  by  100.  With  best 
wishes. — George  Curtis.” 

*'  St  Augustine, ’s  Cork- — -I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  the  great  progress  you  have 
made  in  "-:rdng  off  the  heavy  debt  on  Melior  Street 

I euolo  e a n te If  our  lay  folk  could  but  realize. 

the  many,  uuin,  I am  sure  they  would  feel  disposed 
to  come  to  your  assistance  all  the  more  readily. — 
Richard  A.  O’Gorman,  O.S.A.” 

“ Chislehurst. — -1  feel  I must  send  my  mite  towards 
extinguishing  the  debt  on  dear  old  Melior  Street. 
1 have  two  boys  serving  here,  whose  grandfather, 
grandmother,  mother  and  uncle  lived  in  Tabard 
Street,  when  I was  a curate.  The  uncle  1 found  in 
Putney,  when  I went  there  to  start  the  Mission. — 
Robert  V.  Collinson.” 

• M idsto  — mi  sending  a small  off -ring,  (£i), 
and  hope  you  will  meet  with  great  successs. — 
G.  Le  Bosquet.” 

“ B.E.F.,  2 1st  Division. — The  Catholics  of  Melior 
Street  helped  to  find  me  my  vocation  to  the  priest- 
hood. Amongst  many  others  from  South  and  East 
London.  I used  to  meet  them  year  after  year,  w en 
they  came  hop-picking  in  Kent,  and  I was  attached 
to  the  Franciscan  Mission  to  the  pickers  as  a lay- 
worker.  That  being  so,  I feel  compelled  to  come  to 
their  aid  now,  though  £5  is  not  much. — J.  Bernard 
Marshall,  C.F." 

“ Please  accept  the  enc'osed  for  the  debt  on 

your  mission  from  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to 
wonder  from  day  to  day  how  to  carry  on.  Let  the 
little  offering  be  known  to  you  alone  as  an  act  of 
gratitude  and  in  merpory  of  one  who  has  a claim. — 
Oremus  pro  invicem.” 

“ Soho  Square. — Bravo  ! I’ve  just  been  reading 
your  appeal.  I’ve  be  n through  the  mill — so  I 
knoiv  ! Poor  Melior  Street  appeals  to  me,  so  I 
send  you  a trifle.  Every  little  helps — even  my 
mite  enclosed  will  bring  down  the  debt  to  three 
figures.  Are  we  downhearted  ? No — o — o!  ! ! 
On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  forty-three  years  ago — 1875 
— I preached  in  Melior  Street,  and  in  1876,  in 
September,  I preached  there  on  our  Blessed  Lady 
of  La  Salette.  So  you  see  I know  something  of 
your  locality. — Langton  Geo.  Vere.’ 


THE  FASCINATION  OF 
MELIOR  STREET 

“ East  Sheen,  S.W. — Your  appeal  takes  me  back 
to  some  happy  days  I spent  in  your  local  post  office. 
Recently  I was  sent  there  from  Blythe  Road.  Early 
in  the  war  as  a loaned  clerk  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  but  after  eighteen  months  I was  recalled  to 
Kensington,  which  nearly  broke  my  heart.  Several 
of  us  were  Catholics,  and  were  very  glad  to  make  use 
of  your  little,  haunted  church  on  holidays  of  obliga- 
tion if  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of  attending  Mass 
at  home  before  going  on  duty.  I would  like  to  be 
sent  back,  and  have  prayed  for  it,  but  ^o  tar  th'°re 
?eems  no  f ope  ol  it.  May  I ask  a prayer  to  be 
sent  back,  please  ? 1 am  sending  you  a few  flowers 

from  mother’s  small  garden  here,  if  they  arc  not  too 
faded  by  the  time  they  reach  you  to  go  into  the 
chapel. — Agatha  M.  Cavanagh.” 

big  slices  off 

“ Brighton. — I enclose  a cheque  for  £20  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  on  your  church. — Algernon 
Bowring.” 

“ Eccles,  Lancashire. — I am  very  pleased  to  see 
in  this  week’s  Tablet  that  the  debt  "on  your  mission 
is  diminishing,  and  enclose  another  chequ“  for  £5. 
Please  don't  put  my  name  in  print. — Ora  pro  me.” 

“ Cork. — 1 sent  you  an  offering  some  time  ago 
asking  you  to  have  a Novena  for  my  intention 
and  promising  to  send  you  £20  later  on.  As  my 
intention  or  request  has  been  granted  I now  send 
you  the  £20  (in  three  different  envelopes  for  safety 
sake).  The  worry  which  was  over  me  passed  away 
owing  I believe,  to  your  Masses  and  prayers.  I 
want  you  now  to  pray  that  such  trouble  may  not 
come  upon  me  again.  Could  you  insert  a few  words 
in  your  next  appeal  to  say  you  received  this  money. 
Wishing  you  every  success. — A Cork  Catholic.” 

“ Torquay. — I am  sending  you  £10  towards 
paying  off  the  debt  with  much  sympathy  for  your 
burden,  and  hoping  that  you  may  be  wholly  relieved 
from  it  soon. — Florence  Hole.” 

“ Pnlborough. — £5  with  best  wishes  from  Mrs. 
Loraine  Estridge.” 

“ Gravesend. — I am  enclosing  you  another  dona- 
tion (£5)  for  your  poor  church,  and  I do  congratulate 
you  very  sincerely  on  reducing  your  big  debt  so 
quickly.  May  you  soon  have  cleared  it  all  off,  and 
so  have  better  nights. — Mabel  Chadwick.” 

“ Glasgow. — I have  just  read  your  appeal,  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  enclosing  cheque  value  £5. 
A.  Newton.” 

“ Rome,  British  Legation. — Tn  reply  to  your 
advertisement  which  I read  in  The  Tablet,  I enclose 
a cheque  and  hope  that  you  may  soon  be  ableto  pay 
off  the  debt. — Hope  Wilberforce.” 

“ Warrenpoint. — M 'encloses  money  order  for 

£20  towards  Father  Ryan’s  appeal.  Will  he  kindly 
acknowledge  direct  and  not  publicly.” 

“ National  Liberal  Club,  S.W. — Please  accept  the 
enclosed  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  on  your 
schools,  which  I knew  in  the  days  of  my  life-long 
friend,  compatr  ot  and  quondam  fellow-parishioner. 
Father  H.  M.  Evans.  If  you  have  time  to  insert  in 
the  enclosed  envelope  his  pres  nt  address.  I shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you.  With  prayers  for  the  pre- 
servation and  success  of  your  schools. — S.  C.  P. 
Evans  Williams.” 

“ Mallow. — 1 enclose  £5  to  help  clear  the  debt  off 
Melior  Street.  £3  is  from  my  husband  and  £2  from 
myself.  Hoping  you  will  pray  for  us  both. — Mgt. 
McAuliffe.” 

“ Grimsby. — Not  having  seen  The  Tablet  lately, 
having  been  away  some  weeks,  I don’t  know  liow 
your  Mission  debt  is  getting  on,  but  as  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  you  have  got  it  squared  off  yet,  please 
accept  another  donation  of  five  pounds  to  help  it. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  Mass  for  the 
conversion  of  a friend  of  mine  ? — Hugh  Sowerby.” 


What  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of\ Westminster  says  : — “I  know  well  the  constant 
anxiett  which  the  heavy  burden  ..f  debt  attac  ing  t M euor  .street  has  t aused  hoth  to  the  clergy  ot  the  district 
and  to  succes-ive  Bi-hops  of  Southwark.  1 c ngratu  ate  you  on  the  splendid  and  uccessful  effoits  that 
wilh  the  ene  u agement  of  your  Bishop,  ou  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burd>  n.  I beg  God  to  bless  your 
efforts  in  every  way,  and  to  grant  jou  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction  ot  the  debt.” 

/ 
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THE  LATE  SIR  MARK'  SYKES. 

Requiem,  at  Hull. 

A High  Mass  of  Requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Sir 
Mark  Sykes  was  celebrated  at  St.  Charles’s,  Hull,  on  Saturday 
morning,  by  Canon  Hall,  assisted  by  Fathers  Coppen  and 
Barry.  There  was  a large  congregation,  which  included  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  and  many  representatives  of  public 
bodies,  of  the  Services,  and  of  the  Irish  Nationali,t  Club.  In 
the  course  of  a brief  address  Canon  Hall  read  a letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Middlesbrough,  who  wrote  that  the  premati  re  death 
of  Sir  Mark  Sykes  was  mourned  by  the  whole  country.  Throe:  h- 
out  life  he  was  a staunch  and  truly  devoted  son  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  From  early  childhood  he  learned  to  love  her,  and 
with  each  advancing  year  his  love  tcok  deeper  root.  As  Sir 
Mark  was  intimately  connected  with  the  city  of  Hull,  he  desired 
to  express  bis  deepest  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Hull  in 
the  great  loss  they  had  suffered.  Continuing,  Canon  Hall 
thought  they  might  truly  say  that  Sir  Mark  Sykes  had  died 
in  the  service  of  his  country  as  though  he  had  died  upon  the 
battlefield.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  were  esteemed  by 
all.  In  politics  it  could  be  said  that  he  was  esteemed  as  much 
by  those  with  whom  he  differed  as  by  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  on  account  of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  the  integrity  of 
his  life,  and  his  self-sacrificing  readiness  to  offer  himself  for 
his  country’s  good.  They,  as  Cathfiics,  felt  his  loss  deeply. 
Sir  Mark  was  one  of  the  public  men  belonging  to  their  religion 
to  whom  they  looked  to  put  their  cause  before  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  felt  his  loss  as  deeply  as  they  felt  the  loss 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  as  their  Irish  friends  felt  the  loss 
of  Mr.  John  Redmond. 

At  Sled  mere. 

The  body  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes  reached  Slcdrnere  from  Paris 
on  Saturday  night,  and  was  placed  in  the  private  chapel  at 
Sledmere  House,  where  it  was  received  by  Father  Dunstan, 
O.S.B.,  of  Ampleforth  Abbey.  On  Tuesday  morning  Father 
Dunstan  celebratedJMass  in  the  private  chapel. 

The  Funeral. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Sledmere  on  Tuesday  in  presence  cf 
a large  gathering  of  mourners  and  friends.  A special  train  was 
run  from  Hull,  and  hundreds  of  sympathizers  travelled  from 
other  parts.  The  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  by  the  Abbot 
of  Ampleforth,  who  was  assisted  by  Father  Bernard  McElligott 
as  deacon  and  Brother  Denis  Marshall  as  subdeacon,  with  the 
Hon.  Michael  Scott  (brother  of  Viscount  Encombe)  and  Richard 
Scrope  (son  of  Mr.  Scrope,  of  Danby)  as  acolytes,  the  music  being 
rendered  by  a choir  of  monks  from  Ampleforth.  On  the  coffin 
rested  a wreath  of  red  roses  from  Lady  Sykes.  In  a brief 
address  the  Abbot  paid  a high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Mark, 
who,  he  said,  was  not  at  all  unduly  humbled  by  his  success  in 
public  life,  because  he  acknowledged  it  to  the  highest  source — 
to  the  prayer  which  he  invariably  offered  whenever  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  anything  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Owing  to  the  limited  accommodation  in  the  private  chapel,  only 
the  family  mourners  and  members  of  the  household  were  present. 
The  family  mourners  were  Lady  Sykes,  Sir  Richard  Tatton  Sykes, 
the  new  Baronet,  and  Master  Christopher  Sykes,  sons  ; Brigadier- 
General  H.  Cholmondeley,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Pakenham, 
and  Mr.  H.  Cholmondeley,  cousins  ; Mr.  Harold  Gorst,  brother- 
in-law  ; Mrs.  Hunter,  sister-in-law;  Mrs.  Arthur  James,  aunt; 
and  Mr.  F.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  uncle. 

Outside  the  little  chapel  a great  concourse  of  people  had 
assembled,  and  drawn  up  beneath  the  trees  were  the  bearer  party, 
composed  of  men  of  the  4th  Battalion  (T.)  Yorkshire  Regiment, 
and  a firing  party  consisting  of  150  rank  and  file  of  the  same 
battalion  from  Hornsea,  and  70  rank  and  file  from  the 
4th  Battalion  (T.)  East  Yorkshire  Regiment,  at  South  Dalton,  of 
which  Sir  Mark  was  Honorary  Colonel.  All  the  troops  were 
under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  Easton.  After  the  Mass 
the  drivers  of  the  team  attached  to  the  gun-carriage  were  called 
to  attention,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  out  on  the  shoulders  of  men 
of  the  Yorkshire  Regiment,  while  the  following  took  their  places 
as  pall-bearers  : — Lieut. -Colonel  St.  Clair  Ford,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Lord  Southampton,  Lieut. -Colonel  Willoughby,  Lieut. -Colonel  R. 
Hall,  Colonel  Maurice  Bell,  and  Colonel  G.  Easton,  D.L.  The 
procession  of  priests  preceding  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Ampleforth 
included  Father  Dunstan,  O.S.B.,  private  chaplain  at  Sledmere; 
Canon  McCabe,  V.G.  ; Canon  Hall,  Canon  Murphy  (Hull),  Canon 
D’Hooghe  (Malton),  Father  O’Regan  (Driffield),  Father  Barry 
and  Father  Wannyn  (Hull),  and  Father  Sweeney,  O.P.  (Man- 
chester). Following  the  gun-carriage  was  Lady  Sykes,  walking 
with  her  sons,  Sir  Richard  and  Christopher  ; and  then  came  the 
members  of  the  family.  The  band  of  the  4th  Battalion  Yorkshire 
Regiment  led  the  procession,  playing  Chopin’s  “ Funeral  March,” 
and  afterwards  the  Dead  March  in  “ Saul,”  passing  along  the 
road  through  a mass  of  reverent  onlookers  who  crowded  the  route. 
The  procession  entered  by  the  Great  Park  gate,  and  slowly  passed 
between  lines  of  troops  drawn  up  along  the  winding  path  to  the 
grave,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Sledmere  Parish 
Church,  near  to  the  grave  of  Sir  Mark’s  father  and  mother.  There 
he  was  committed  to  rest  with  the  solemn  chanting  of  prayers 
and  blessing  of  the  Church.  Then  came  the  three  volleys  from  the 
firing  party  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  “ Last  Post.” — R.I.P. 

The  Requiem  Mass  which  was  to  have  been  sung  in  Westminster 
Cathedral  for  Sir  Mark  Sykes  had  been  postponed  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  his  children.  The  date  will  be  announced  in  due 
course. 


OBITUARY 

JOHN  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  o» 
Sunday  morning  of  Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox,  which  occurred  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Sydenham  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  The 
deceased  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  suffering  from  the  result 
of  a stroke,  to  which  he  fell  a victim  late  in  November  last. 
Since  then  he  had  rallied  somewhat,  so  that  he  was  able,  with 
the  help  of  one  of  his  daughters,  to  correct  the'  proofs  of  his 
two  articles  on  11  Tithe  Barns,”  which  we  published  in  January, 
declaring  that  the  work  had  proved  a tonic  to  him  and  cheered 
him  greatly. 

Born  in  1843,  J-  Charles  Cox  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Cox,  rector  of  Luccombe,  and  was  educated  at  Repton 
School,  Somerset  College,  Bath,  and  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Taking  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  he  subsequently  became 
rector  of  Barton-le-Street  and  Holdenby.  In  1867  he  married 
Marian,  daughter  of  E.  W.  Smith,  of  Tickton  Hall,  Yorks,  and 
had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  his  life  he  was  a keen 
student  of  all  that  pertains  to  English  parochial  life,  its  churches 
and  organization,  especially  in  the  mediaeval  period.  Indeed, 
archaeological  research  was  at  once  his  lifework  and  recreation, 
and  a long  list  of  works  attests  his  industry  and  enthusiasm,  and 
won  for  him  a position  of  acknowledged  authority  which  few 
would  care  to  dispute.  Such  studies  and  the  conclusions  to  which 
thev  led  brought  him  gradually  to  a frame  of  mind  which  found 
its  logical  conclusion  in  his  reception  into  the  Church  at  Downside 
Abbey,  a decision  which  could  cause  no  surprise  to  those  who 
were  familiar  with  his  writings  on  ecclesiological  subjects. 
11  There  was  little,”  says  the  Times,  “ in  the  out-of-way  know- 
ledge of  village  churches  unknown  to  Dr.  Cox,  who,  moreover, 
had  a pleasant  gift  of  humour  that  illuminated  his  writing.  He 
was  extraordinarily  industrious,  never  contenting  himself  with 
mere  quotation  from  other  books,  but  making  direct  research  at 
personal  cost  and  labour.  His  pen  will  be  missed  in  many 
quarters.”  That  is  true,  especialiy  of  this  journal,  to  which 
since  his  conversion  he  had  been  a valued  contributor  of  articles 
and  reviews.  He  was  a prominent  member  of  many  learned 
societies  connected  with  his  favourite  studies,  such  as  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute',  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Victoria 
Counties  Histories  Scheme,  the  Canterbury  and  York  Association, 
&c.  He  edited  for  a time  the  Reliquary,  the  Antiquary,  and  the 
Derbyshire  Archceological  Journal;  and  latterly  had  been  general 
editor  of  Messrs.  Methuen’s  important  series  of  “ Antiquary’s 
Books,”  for  which  he  himself  wrote  volumes  on  the  Parish 
Registers  of  England,  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  Sanctuaries,  and 
the  English  Parish  Church,  and  to  which  his  friend  Cardinal 
Gasquet  contributed  studies  on  monastic  subjects.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  fifty  works,  of  which  his  four  volumes  on  the 
“ Churches  of  Derbyshire  ” was  perhaps  the  most  important, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  “ Preaching  and  Pulpits  in  Mediaeval 
England,”  in  which  the  evidence  he  had  collected  and  his  con- 
clusions thereon  were  a striking  corroboration  of  the  views 
expressed  on  the  same  subject  by  Cardinal  Gasquet.  Especially 
popular  was  his  “ How  to  Write  the  History  of  a Parish,”  which 
went  through  five  editions. — R.I.P. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

The  .many  friends  of  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Canon 
Wyndham,  O.S.C.,  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater,  will 
regret  to  learn  that  he  received  the  Last  Sacraments  on  Sunday, 
and  was  removed  to  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital,  Dollis  Hill,  where 
he  lies  in  a critical  condition. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  recently  admitted  the 
Bishop  of  Salford,  Lecturer  on  Iranian  Languages,  Manchester, 
and  late  professor  of  Zend  and  Pehlevi,  Louvain,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  ; and  in  making  this  election  the  Society 
specified  the  desire  of  expressing  sympathy  with  the  University 
of  Louvain. 

Mr.  Henry  Farnham  Burke,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  Garter  King 
of  Arms,  has  been  appointed  by  the  King  a Knight  Commander 
of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Lieut.-Colonel 
Allen  Johnson,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Fusiliers,  son  of  the  late  General 
Sir  Charles  Johnson,  G.C.B.,  and  Lady  Johnson,  of  The  New 
House,  Upton-on-Severn,  and  Angela,  widow  of  Brigadier-General 
P.  A.  Kenna,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  A.D.C.,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Hubert  Hibbert  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Hibbert. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Mr.  H.  W.  Godrington 
and  Miss  Joyce  Bleaden  will  take  place  at  Westminster  Cathedral 
at  9.30  a.m.  on  Saturday,  March  1.  There  will  be  no  reception, 
but  Iriends  will  be  welcome  at  the  church. 

Major  Patrick  and  Lady  Norah  & Beckett,  daughter  of 
Earl  Kitchener,  have  left  England  bv  the  “ Balmoral  Castle  ” for 
British  East  Africa,  to  join  Lord  Kitchener. 

A Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated  at  West- 
minster Cathedral  on  Wednesday  morning  for  the  late  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier.  Amongst  those  present  were  Sir  George  Perley  (High 
Commissioner  for  Canada)  and  Lady  Perley,  Viscount  Bryce, 
Countess  Grey,  Lady  Sybil  Grey  and  the  Countess  of  Minto. 
Captain  F.  Siltzer  represented  the  Hon.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  French  Ambassador  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Comte  D’Ormesson.  Also  present  were  the  Rev. 
Colonel  W.  T.  Workman,  Assistant  Director  of  Canadian  Chap- 
lains, and  the  Hon.  Charles  T.  Doherty. 
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LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND 

BANK  LIMITED  . 


HEAD  OFFICE : 5,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


Subscribed  Capital 

£34,428,948 

Uncalled  Capital 

... 

27,256,250 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve 

Fund  ... 

14,345,395 

Deposits  ... 

...  ...  ... 

£334,898,435 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bank 

of  England 

63,756,371 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short 

Notice  ... 

65,809,169 

Investments 

... 

61,600,651 

Bills  of  Exchange 

... 

39,249,296 

Advances  on  Current  and  other  Accounts  ... 

99,213,614 

Advances  on  War  Loans 

14,218,201 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 65  & 66,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.2. 


ARCH0  H.  HAMILTON  s CO. 

POSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inuentors  of  the  Petrifying , Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL 


Scorza  & Olivieri 


fhe  Reliable  House  for  ALTAR  WINES  of  every  variety 


MALAGA,  DRY 

Per  Doz 

40/- 

Per  r-al 
18/6 

,,  MEDIUM 

40/- 

1 8/6 

,,  RICH  .. 

SIRACUSA 

40/- 

18/6 

r, 

40/- 

18/6 

VINO.  DE.  SACRAMENTO,  DRY 

D 

40/- 

18/6 

MALVASIA  ..  ”.  - 

MEDIUM 

40/- 

18/6 

mem 

40/- 

18/6 

ARAGON  MUSCATEL  ~ 

- m 

— 

40/- 

1 8/6 

Owing  to  uncertainty  of  Shipments  of  Altar  Wines,  we  regret  we 
cannot  <-  pen  any  New  Accounts. 


81,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 

Proprietor— LOUIS  CONNOLLY. 
ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  HALF  A CENTURY 


■■■■■BBS  tniCf  BSBOIKBRBBf  BiaiDBSBSiOBq 
■■■■■■■& ■■■BaamaeoBaMaBaaaBUEiicaaBfca 


PULLARS 

for  cleaning 
Household 
Furnishings 


Many  homes, 
closed  during 
the  war,  are 
being  reopened, 
and  there  is  now 
a rush  to  have 
Blinds,  Cretonne 
& Chintz  Covers, 
Cushions, 
Curtains,  Quilts 
Blankets,  and 
Carpets  Cleaned 
or  Dyed. 

Putlars  of  Perth,  with  their 
hundreds  of  highly -trained 
workers  and  modern  plant, 
are  equipped  for  handling  all 
such  orders.  Orders  received 
at  any  of  Pullars  4000  Agencies 
or  Branch  Offices. 

Return  carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  sent  direct  to — Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 
Perth 


Gastric  Ills 


Repaired  by  Food. 

IN  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia  dietary 
is  all-important.  A weakened  diges- 
tive process  can  only  be  nursrd  back 
to  healthy  action  by  suitable  food. 

The  Most  Successful. 

The  ‘ Allenburys  ’ DIET  is  the  required 
food.  The  constituents  are  pure,  rich 
milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a partiaLy 
pre-digested  form.  It  appeals  to  the 
jaded  appetite,  strengthens  digestion, 
nourishes  and  restores  the  whole  body. 

Time  and  Trouble  Saved. 

Add  Boiling  Water  On'y  and  the 
‘Allenburys’  DIET  is  instantly  ready 
for  use.  A D0CT0R  write3. 

“ Gentlemen — I tried,  with  very  great 
success,  your  DIET  in  an  intractable 
gastric  and  intestinal  case.  I ve  ily 
believe  it  was  the  means  of  saving  the 
man’s  life,  for  he  could  digest  nothing 
until  I gave  him  your  DIET.” M.B. 


D79  Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

^ Allen  id  Hanburys,  Ltd.,  London, 


Nerve  Pains,  Rheumatism,  &e. 

Of  all  Cittnufi,  1/-  /»«  talleti  J.  3/-  f too  tails  Is  I 
Sole  Maker*.  T KERPOOT  & CO.  Baxdaley.  Line*.  ^ 


DAMASK 
TABLE  LINEN 

As  actual  manufacturers  we  offer 
you  the  full  advantages  of  direct 
buying,  thus  givingyou  the  greatest 
possible  value  at  the  lowest  price. 
Samples  ot  Linen,  together  with 
price  lists,  sent  post  free 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

48  N,  Donegal!  Place  - BKLFAST 


r— , 


SOUTH  AMERICA ' 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 


PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
GUIANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  ECYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  (Sc 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  GO 

18  MOORCATE  SI  LONDON  EC  | 


L ' j 
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CHURCH  BELLS  & PEALS 
CONVENT  & SCHOOL  BELLS. 

For  sweetness  of  tone  and  musical 
qualities,  our  bells  are  unrivalled. 

Our  bells  can  be  heard  in  a very  large  number 
of  the  Catholic  Chu  che " of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


M.  O’BYRNE 

BELL  FOUNDER, 

JAMES  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


At  a touch  of  Movol, 
Ink  Stains  vanish 
before  your  eyes. 

And  so  easily  too!  There’s  no  difficulty  in  this 
magic  power  over  linen  stains,  the  secret  is  in 
the  tube.  Just  smear  a little  M ivo!  over  the 
stain  ; wait  until  it  dries  ; and  Behold  ! the 
st  iin  has  vanished  ....  completely  gone. 

A th  t mb  lefu  l of 
Movol  in  Ih  rinsing- 
water  wil’  rein  vt 
the  yellow  Unit  from 
white  clothes. 

From  Chemists, 

Grocers,  etc.,  in 

l/-&6d  tubes,  STAIN  REMOVER 
or,  if  you  can  t 

obtain  it,  send  Removes  Ironmould,  Rust, 
1/2  for  large  Fruit  and  Ink  Stains  from 
tube  to  Clothing,  Marble,  etc. 

W.  EDGE  & SONS,  LTD.,  BOLTON,  Lancs. 

Follow  carefully  the  directions  uiven  with  ach  tube 


New  Rate  for  Miscellaneous  Advts. 

Until  further  notice,  all  Miscellaneous 
Advert!  ements  will  be  charge  d lor  at  the 
rate  of  iia.  per  word,  with  a minimum 
ol  3-*.  Adveitiser>-  wishing  to  have  a 
Box  Number  should  enclose  6d  extra. 


4 fUlADDAPOLUMS 

AND  NAINSOOKS 


In  all  qualities.  Unrivalled  Value  for 
DAINTY  LINGERIE. 


FERSTRONG  & TRUSONIAN  as  advertised. 


Scud  Postcard  for  Patterns. 

CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAMSON, 

<H.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  PROPRIETOR) 

. EDGWARE  RD.,  LONOON.W.2 


Sound  Reasons 

for  using  it.  When  you  buy  a food  for 
the  hair  remember  this  : 

Rowland’s 
Macassar  Oil 

really  does  nourish  the  roots  and  cells. 
It  really  does  stimulate  the  Skin  of  the 
Scalp  to  healthy,  natural  action  ; it 
really  does  prevent  loss  of  hair. 

Prepared  in  a Golden  Colour  for  Fair 
Hair.  Sold  in  3s.  6d  , 7s.,  and  10s.  6d. 
sizes,  by  Stores,  Chemists,  Hairdressers, 
and  ROWLANDS,  07,  Hatton  Gakdjen, 
London. 


there  is  nothing  superior  to  Ju-Vis.  Simply 
add  boiling  water  to  a jelly  tablet  of  this  pure 
concentrated  meat  and  vegetable,  and  in  a 
moment  you  have  rich,  highly  nourishing  de- 
licious gravy,  which,  served  with  vegetables 
makes  appetising  nutritious  meals. 


id.  & 4d.  pkts. 
of  all  Grocers. 


FOSTER  CLARK , Ld.,  MAIDSTONE 


j. 


Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 

You  simply  add  Water. 


>is$oclaiion  of  the 
Crusade  of  Praper  for  the 
Souls  in  Purgaiorp, 

ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  FRIDGE  I TINE 
HOUSE  OF  SYON  ABBEY,  CHUDLEIGH, 
S.  DEVON  i8qa,  WITH  THE  APPROBA- 
TION OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  PLYMOUTH. 

rHIS  ASSOCIATION  received  the 
Blessing  ol  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.  on  July  12,  1893;  it 
also  received  that  of  his  successor, 
our  late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X. 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  on 
April  10,  1915,  gave  his  Blessing  and 
approval  to  it,  as  well  as  his  Blessing 
to  all  its  members. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
pray  (or  the  deceased  who  have  a 
special  claim  on  the  members’  prayers 
and  suffrages,  such  as  relations,  friends, 
neighbours,  also  Priests  and  Religious, 
and  the  Holy  Souls  in  general.  A daily 
Mass  is  offered  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  for  all  who  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

For  particulars  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  enrolment  of  members, 
application  must  be  made  to  the 
Superior,  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh, 
South  Devon,  England. 

In  connection  with  the  Crusade  is 
published  “ The  Poor  Souls’  Friend  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Monitor,”  a monthly  Maga- 
zine, originally  and  still  chiefly  devoted 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Faithful 
Departed.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
on  the  Faithful  Departed,  it  comprises 
a wide  and  varied  field  of  literature, 
contributed  by  able  Catholic  writers 
Subscription,  is.  6d.  yearlj',  pay- 
able in  advance.  __  Single  copies, 
ijd.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

The  Magazine  can  he  obtained  from 
“The  Manager,”  Office  of  “The 
P.S.  F.,"  Chudleigh,  South  Devon; 
or  from  Messrs.  Washbourne,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.  C.  ; or 
from  Messrs.  Burns  & Oates,  28, 
Orchard  Street,  W. 

A limited  space  is  allotted  for  advert- 
isements. The  scale  of  charges  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Manager,  Office 
of  the  “ P.S. F." 


We  have  recently  received  evidences  of 
the  remarkably  satisfactory  requite 
which  often  attend  advertisements  in 
“The  Tablet."  The  rate  for  Miscellaneous 
AdverNsments  is  1 d per  word. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

/i^.  per  pfordf  minimum  js. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY  3S  George  Street,  Port- 
nan  Square,  London,  W.  Booms  for  engaging. 
Hours  10  till  1-  2 till  4.  Saturdays  till  i o'clock. 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London.” 
Telephone  No  1755,  May* air. 


TKMHLt  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

* Beauchamp  Place.  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Jatholic  Agency  ter  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
hoarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele* 
ohone  iq86  Western 


PXPER1ENCED  COOK  for 

^ — J country  house;  baking-,  jams,  fruit  bot'ling, 
etc.;  careful  manager,  tru'two-  thy  ; kitchenmaid. 
Wages  ,645  to  £50.  Apply  No  778,  Tablet  Office. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

i^d.  per  pmorel ; minimum  75. 


[ ADY  NURSE  orsuperior  NURSE, 

* — 4 Roman  Catholic,  age  25  to  30,  for  boy  age 
three;  very  heabhv  child.  Nursery  cleaned  and 
waited  on.  Applicant  must  be  good  need  ewom-in 
and  have  experience  and  excellent  references  Send 
fu  1 experience  and  salary  r«  quired  to  Box  1645, 
Wiltings,  125  Strand,  W 0.2 


W ANTE  D,  HOUS  KEEPER, 

v competent  to  take  entire  charge  of  small 
es'abli^hment  (Worcestershire).  Three  in  fami'y. 
Five  maids  Cath  die  Appl\  No.  779,  I ami  ft  Cffice. 


MEDICAL. 


NTERVOUS,  REST  CU’E,  and 

*■  ^ Other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate  App  y 2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.  13, 
Tel.  Put  iey  647. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Educational  fuum>aimv 

IN  BELGIUM  — TWO  HOWARD 
BURIES  AR  I*  V H.  A^  T at  ihe  Dominican  College, 
Louvain  1‘niversitA  , of  value  of  050  franc*  an  uallx  ; 
persons  eligible  are  English  ecclesiastical  studints 
born  in  Englo-d  Candidates  are  requested  to 
forward,  with  applic  «tion**,  their  certificates  or  birth, 
and  letters  from  Bi-hop,  Parish  Prie-t  and  Head 
ot  College  or  School,  >o  the  Provincial  O.  P. 
S-  Dominic's  Priors,  Southampton  Road,  N.VV  5. 
London,  before  March  31st  next. 

p rT V AT  E TUTOR  (Oxford 

**■  Graduate,  R C ) occupying  la-ge  modern  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  <'x  ord,  can  receive  three  or  l.-ur 
boss  needing  individual  attention,  for  board  and 
tuition.  For  further  p*rt«culars  and  terms  apply 
Messrs.  Trunun  and  Knight  ey,  Ltd.,  Scholastic 
Agents,  1 5 •‘—1 62.  OxfO'd  Street.  I ondrn.W.i. 

p K I V A T tv  I U i U K receives 

"*■  Catholic  b >ys  requiring  special  attention  in 
health  and  studies.  Old  Cottage,  South  Road, 
Preston  Pak  Brighton. 


\\ANTf  I ),  a SENIOR  MISTRKSS 

* (R  C),  bv  March  1st,  t»>  teach  Mathe- 
matics. Elementary  Science,  and  English.  Apply 
No.  734-  Tablkt  O'bce,  giving  credentials,  etc. 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMU 
DATION. 

rkd.  word  ; minimum  J9. 


D 


U N K \ N I ‘ S H U I h I 


George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  VV 
Adjoining  *s.  JameU  Church  Catholic  . Electric 
Lift  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12'  bd.  daily  Telegrams:  “Adjection 

London  “ P -one:  'lavfair  *>484  5 


pAYbWA  I ER. — CLtIL  HOusL. 

-*  ’ 4.  " I' STMl ’R  ELAND  ROAD  Com‘o't. 

able  BOARD-R  ESlDhNCE  from  35-  ; per  da  1,8s 
Good  catering,  exctllent  servants.  Large  double 
rooms.  4 gn  . Mi-s  Rose 


^ MOUTH  — i :n  media  tel  v opposite  Cathol* 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  ground* 
Close  to  Square.  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Link*  oearl 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  moder 
appointment*  Electric  elevato*  to  all  floors  ; suite 
Of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  term? 
or  £ a carte  Telegrams  “ \,orfo  k,  Bournemouth 
Telephones.  234  and  848 


U AS  I B>  / I KiNfc.  OLA  V1LU 

Grand  Parade  First-class  resident!*-  houst 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; exceilcn 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  ’ Tel.  410 
Apply  Secret* * » 


“"I'HK  ABBfY-’  BOAKDIM, 

A HOUSE  FOR  LADIES.  Honor  Oak 
London  S,  E Charmingl)  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  aff.  rding  the  qu«et  and  rest  of  rea> 
count')  life  The  b-  use  stands  on  an  elevation 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience A 1 modern  languages  spoken.  Appl> 
Rev  Mother 


TRADE  ANNOUM  E *l  r.NTS 


A R I I F I C I A L TEE  I 1 (Old) 

* Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcai  i e 
up  to  7s,  per  tooth,  silver  12s  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  C all  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  me  tion 
Tabi.rt.  Messrs.  PAGET.  2 9,  Oxlord  Street.  W 1 
E«td  1^0  vea'  s 

A RTiFu  1 A 1.  TELTH  (Old). 

* Anv  condition  We  do  not  advertise  tnis- 
ea  ling  offers.  W give  the  highest  possible  v due 
an  qu«  ie  for  each  set  individual^  . Buyers  of 
surplus  or  dEu-ed  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gvdd 
and  silver,  etc  . now  in  gr&  t demand.  Offers  made 
for  p 1 reels  by  return  of  po-t  ; it  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  tree  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  rer  ounce  given.  I RAYBURN  & CO, 
105,  Market  Nt-eet.  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  seeding. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

l\d  rvo rd  . rrttnt  >m/  «•  7c 

TAIRht  TORSHiP.  — Gentleman 

* wanted  co-opera'*  wi  h advertise- e*-tab  i-hing 

London,  TWO  TRADING  SOCI ET1E  - i Hou  e, 
Store'*),  each  capable  £1.000  co  -*  deve'oi  m*mt. 
Invest  £300  Salary  £ 250-6 300  ' £1.000  possible). 
Ex.epiiu  al  p*o-pects  M.>Llv  ITOK  also,  able 
introduce  £5-0  5 f per  cent.  Binds)  act  as  official 
solicitor.  £.50  tie  and  hie  bus  ness  pr  s>eiis. 
Cat  holies  prelerr«-d  A.  B 7 Guibord  Place.  VA  C.r. 

I J (Vlf  HoH  I . A I >1 V iicri  u 1 1 1 ii  j 

■*  1 Residence,  50  acres  of  park  a*d  farm  land 
every  convenie*  ce  and  home  comforts  Chapel  or 
the  es«aie  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  case* 
received  (not  mental  Until  r the  patronage  of  hi- 
Eminence  the  Ca  dinal-  \rchbishopot  Westminster 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent 
Ach'o-L 

/ y « MIA  t,  I .APh>  I l< 't  , etc. — 
V An  - matetir  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  pri\ate  m>i.»c«*s  onh  O d China  ai  d Tapestr) 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  toieply 
Please  send  particulars  to.  No.  233,  Tablet 
Offi.e. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Mvf.rs,  M.A., 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 


WOOLHAMPTON, 


BERKS 


Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Soys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Catn- 
'iridg-e  Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
tie  Universities. 

Prospectus,  , apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


URSIT  LINE  CONVENT. 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OI 
GF  NTLEMEN 

Preparation  f »r  Londo  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a d Music  Examinations 

Under  the  pa'ronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi  hop 
*f  Bren1  w<>od.  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  S*  -ternber  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
if  six  andelevtn.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


RATCLIFF  E COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONHUCTKD  BY  THH  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
mi  es  from  Sileby  St  a ion  on  the  main  Mid  and  line 
Prepara  ion  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations 

SUCCESSES  IN  .918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 ( 1 in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Loea  * : 29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 
there  is  one  scholar  hip  vacant. 

Par  icular-  may  be  h d on  application. 

Mai  1 on  for  small  bovs,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduce  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  Lrms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Rate. iffe  Col  ege,  Leicester. 


ST,  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms stiictly 
inclu>ive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


-IT.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAl 

COLLEGE  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  defile!  Prospectus  and  Report  oT  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St  Jos  ph  s College  Dumfries 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN'S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  over  ooking  Sea 
and  Downs 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


STELLA  VliE. 

FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Advantages:  Winter  in  . nn  y Ital  , summer  in 
''\vi  Zet  land,  Brittany,  Normandy,  Bi  uish  I-les. 

LcS-ohS  from  the  best  faster-  in  Music  an  Art. 

Leciures  in  I ali.m,  French  G r nan  S vanish  and 
English,  by  Un  versity  Professor**  and  others.  Special 
private  and  conversational  essons 

Chaperonage  t<>  Concerts, frequent  visiis  to  Basilicas, 
Art  Galleries,  Museums,  and  the  splendid  rtti  s 01 
Rome  a d its  environs.  Tours  to  Naples,  Florence 
and  Venice. 

A mos  here-and  comforsof  a cultured  and  Christian 
home,  with  the  devosea  care  if  Nuns  speaking  o e’s 
o v n tongue.  Pleasant  intercourse  with  foieign 
pupils  of  good  social  standing. 

Highest  r*  ferences  indispen.*able. 

For  Prospectus  anplv  to  th  Rev.  Mo' her,  Stelb 
Viae  College,  271,  Via  Nomentana,  Rome,  Italy. 


3 T.  MARY’S  ABBEY 

VIILL  HILL,  N.U.  7 

under  mu  Patronage  ot  His  Eminenck 
ardina!  Bourne.  Archbishop  op  Wkstminstrp 

WARDING  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  lor  Matriculation, 
niversily  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
tie  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advanlages  for  the  acquisition 
>!  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games, 
bor  turther  particulars  apply  to  the 
'lother  Abbess. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  I EEDING,  SUSSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

All  Exams.  French  i'n  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  recei  ed.  Postulants  accepted. 
Beautiful  situation.  Sea  and  Downs  air. 


GAVENEY 


SCHOOL 

FOR 


PREPARATORY 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  POK’D  E-DOCKERY. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(P'Tnetual  Adoration.) 

RONRDIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beanliful  siiuatio-i  ; sea  and  rwuntain  air;  ex- 
:ensive  open  giounds  modern  Ii  nse  im  rovemen  s. 

Eng  islv  in  all  ts  branches*  French  in  aiiy  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  preparid  for  University  Ex  minations 
Music  and  Sine  ni;,  Drawing,  Paint  ng  Dancin’ 
Ca  isthenics  Prospectus  and  rat  ticulais  on  application. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
I'HF,  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  MOTHER. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE 

CLA  HAM  COMMON,  LONDON, S.W 

High-cla^s  Boarding  and  Dav  School. 

Mosi  healthilv  sit-  ated,  fae  ng  Common. 

Thor  m 4h  religious  and  commercial  or  classicn 
educition.  Preparation  for  L >n  on  Matrirul  cion 
High  r • ertificate  and  Oxford  Local  f xanunations 
For  Prospectus  applv  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND'S  LANF.  HAM PSTF.A  ! \ LONDON.  N W 
Boaidlu  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  of 
Gentleio'k.  conducted  by  ihe  Religious  of  the  Enulis 
Institute  B V M 

Trained  Teachers;  preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public  Examinati  ns;  organised  games;  dailv  walk^ 
n ihe  beautiful  Hea'h  * r n.  the  neighbouring  parks 
Stations  Bel  size  P:  rk  and  Chalk  Farm  (10  min) 
Swiss  C ittage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 
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A 

BIG' 

QUESTION 

Are  you  buying  Best  Quality  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  change  in  trading  conditions, 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  goods  to  the 
lowest  possible  level,  and  offer  the  following  selected  lines  from 
our  Convent,  College  and  Institution  price  list. 


All  goods  carriage  paid. 


TEAS 

We  are  now  able  to  supply  all  customers 
with  our  special  Blends.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application. 

COFFEE  (Whole  or  Ground) 

Ludgate  blend  ...  ...  per  lb.  1/6 

Special  School  Blend  ...  ,»  1/8 

British  Colonial  ...  ...  >>  2/- 

SYRUP 

Table  Syrup,  14  lb.  tins  ...  Each  12/3 

CALIFORNIAN  HONEY  (White) 

60  lb.  tins  per  cwt.  125/- 

CEREALS 

Polled  Oats  per  cwt.  36/- 

Oatmeal  (All  cuts)  ...  ,>  ,,  36  - 

Pearl  Barley  ...  ...  ,,  „ 34/= 

Unpolished  Rice  ...  ...  ,,  ,,  32/- 

Flaked  Rice  ...  ...  >>  %.  38/- 

Gr  un  d Rice  ...  ...  I,  35/- 

Tapioca  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,,  82/- 

Mandioca  ...  ...  ...  ,,  „ 56/- 

PULSES 

Butter  Beans  (All  white)  ,,  ,,  65/- 

Har'cot  Beans,  white  ...  ,,  „ 42/- 

Red  Lentils  Per  100  lb.  bag  52/6 

Yellow  Split  Peas  ...  per  cwt.  38/- 

Dried  Blue  Marrowfats  ...  ,,  ,,  65/- 


MILK  (Condensed) 

Sweetened  ...  Per  case  of  48  tins 
Unsweetened  ...  ,,  ,,  48  tins 


46/6 

38/- 


CANNED  MEATS 

Ham  and  Tongue,  6lb.  tins  Per  doz.  130/- 
Veal  Loaf,  61b.  tins  ...  „ 130/- 

Corned  Beef,  61b.  tins  ...  ,,  125/- 

TINNED  SALMON 

Finest  Red,  _|8  by  is 
Finest  Pink,  48  by  is 


Per  case  106/6 
„ 86/6 


CANNED  FRUITS  IN  SYRUP 

Californian  Apricots,  2-|s  Per  doz. 
,,  Peaches,  2^s  ,, 

„ Pears,  2^s  „ 

Sliced  Pineapples,  2^s  „ 

Apples,  Gallon  tins  ...  ,, 

CUSTARD  POWDER 

Full  Cream  Sweetened  ... 


24/6 

28/6 

28/6 

28/6 

45/- 


Per  cwt.  112/- 


MARGARINE 

Now  uncontrolled,  any  quantity 
can  be  supplied.  Per  passenger 
train,  carriage  paid. 

Finest  Table  ...  ...  per  lb. 

Specially  blended  for  Convents, 
Colleges,  etc. 


lOd. 


Complete  price  list  on  application. 

D.  R.  EVANS  & CO.,  LTD. 

Produce  Merchants 

HEAD  OFFICES: 

68/69,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Printed  by  The  Press  Printers,  Ltd.,  69  to  76,  Long  Acre,  W.C.2,  and  Published  by  Percy  Briggs,  at  the  Office  of 
The  Tablet,  19  Usnrietta  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — March  1,  1919. 
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NOTANDA 


The  American  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations.  What 
would  happen  if  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  a treaty 
negotiated  by  the  President  (p.  266). 

Father  Pope  continues  his  consideiation  of  the  punctua- 
tion of  a clause  in  the  Last  Gospel  at  Mass.  “ It  is  only 
a question  of  a comma  or  a full  stop,  yet  how  many  heresies 
have  turned  on  it.”  How  saints  have  differed.  The  views 
of  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (p.  264). 

Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  in  New  York.  The  “ most  persuasive 
Ambassador  ” ever  sent  from  Great  Britain.  “ We  must  be 
friends  ” (p.  266). 

Religious  liberty  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Will  the  religious 
interests  of  the  Catholic  population  be  properly  safeguarded? 
(p.  263). 

Liturgical  colours  in  medieval  England  : the  futi'ity  of  an 
Anglican  attempt  to  find  a colour  sequence  where  there  was 
none,  by  which  to  set  a presei  t standard  for  Anglican 
churches  (p.  268). 

A project  for  a great  central  building  in  Westminster  as 
a home  for  Catholic  societies  and  organizations  (p.  288). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


It  had  been  hoped  that  the  final  armistice  terms  and  the 
preliminary  conditions  of  peace  with  Germany  would  have 
been  settled  early  this  week.  Unfortunately,  the  labour 
troubles  in  this  country  have  delayed  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
return  to  Paris,  and  the  Council  of  the  five  Great  Powers 
was  unable  to  meet  until  Thursday,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  is  unknown  at  the  hour  at  which  we  go  to 
press.  Reuter  tells  us  that  the  question  of  the  new  Franco- 
German  frontier  will  be  considered  under  three  main  heads  : 
(1)  Alsace-Lorraine,  (2)  the  Sarre  Valley,  and  (3)  the  exten- 
sive strip  of  German  territory  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine  from  the  Palatinate  northward.  Concerning  Alsace- 
Lorraine  the  tendency  is  to  make  a retrocession  to  France 
unconditionally.  Part  of  the  Sarre  section  will  thus  return 
to  France  automatically.  The  main  difficulty  has  been  over 
the  section  of  the  Sarre  coalfields  lying  beyond  Lorraine. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  find  some  via  media  between 
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allowing  Germany  to  retain  that  section  and  ceding  it  to 
France.  The  result  is  a proposal  under  which  the  Northern 
Sarre  region  would  be  neither  French  nor  German,  and  its 
inhabitants  would  not  be  subject  to  conscription  either  by 
France  or  Germany,  and  would  not  elect  delegates  for  the 
legislative  body  of  either  country,  but  would  have  a local 
legislature.  Regarding  the  region  lying  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rhine  the  idea  is  similar,  namely,  to  render  it  mili- 
tarily useless  for  Germany,  making  it  impossible  for  it  to 
serve  as  a jumping-off  ground  for  a future  attack  on  France, 
and  giving  it  no  political  status  towards  either  country. 
The  general  trend  of  French  feeling  may  be  gathered  from 
a speech  made  by  M.  Viviani,  the  ex-Premier,  who  said 
“ Our  capital  is  too  near  the  frontier.  As  it  does  not  suit 
us  to  move  it,  something  else  will  have  to  be  moved.  And 
when  we  have  an  invulnerable  and  safe  frontier  we  shall 
demand  that  we  do  not  see  a Prussian  uniform  between  the 
frontier  and  the  Rhine.  France  can  no  longer  offer  the 
ransom  of  her  open  veins  unless  precautions  are  taken  for 
her  and  for  the  world.”  The  League  of  Nations  receives 
plenty  of  lip-homage  in  Paris,  but  France  is  tired  of  inva- 
sions, and  wants  visible  security  for  her  frontier.  Next  week 
fateful  decisions  must  be  taken. 


The  Public  House  Improvement  Bill  was  given  a second 
reading  by  the  House  of  Lords  last  week,  though  the 
Government  refused  to  support  it.  In  moving  the  second 
reading  Lord  Lamington  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Bill  was  to  convert  the  public  house  into  a place  of  reason- 
able recreation  and  amusement  where  a respectable  working 
man  could  go  with  his  family  without  shame.  It  proposed 
to  substitute  for  the  Licensing  Justices  a new  authority 
called  the  County  Commissioners,  wl.o  would  carry  out  the 
licensing  law.  Such  houses  as  made  provision  for  the  sale 
of  other  refreshments,  besides  intoxicants,  and  for  suitable 
recreation  would  be  given  a certificate  as  “ improved  public 
houses  ” which  would  only  have  to  pay  half  the  licence 
duty  and  would  be  open  to  children.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
would  encourage  owners  to  convert  their  premises.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed,  objections  to  the  displacement  of 
the  Licensing  Justices  were  made  by  Lord  Harris  and  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  who,  speaking  for  the  Government,  said  that 
they  were  unable  to  support  it.  The  Bill  would  impose  a 
new  charge,  would  entail  a loss  of  revenue,  and  might  be 
an  obstacle  to  more  beneficent  reform  in  the  future.  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  “ true  temperance  ” 
movement,  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  treating  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquor  as  wrong  and  degrading,  and  said 
that  what  was  wanted  was  reasonable  and  comfortable 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes.  Lord  Cave  pointed 
to  the  differences  between  licensed  houses  here  and  on  the 
Continent. 


The  question  of  the  Treasury  embargo  on  new  capital 
issues  was  later  raised  by  Mr.  Macquisten,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  only  disability  on  the  issue  of  new  shares  during  the 
war  was  that  they  could  not  be  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change unless  their  issue  had  been  made  with  Treasury 
consent.  Since  the  Armistice,  however,  the  Treasury  had 
under  “ Dora  ” prohibited  not  only  the  issue  and  the  sale 
and  transfer  of  all  new  shares  except  with  Treasury  licence, 
but  also  making  the  prohibition  of  purchase,  sale,  or 
transfer  retrospective,  so  as  to  affect  stocks  or  shares 
issued  within  the  last  four  years  with  no  other  disability 
than  the  refusal  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  deal  in  them. 
He  therefore,  urged  that  this  Order  sk  ukl  be  rescinded^ 
Some  discussion  followed,  and  later,  on  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  explained  that 
the  intention  of  the  Order  was  not  to  introduce  further 
restriction.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  unfair  to  allow 
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issues  of  shares  dealt  in  outside  ’Change  without  Treasury 
sanction,  and  that  was  the  sole  reason  for  the  new  regula- 
tion. Not  only  was  it  difficult  to  raise  money  for  the  State, 
but  if  issues  were  perfectly  free  there  would  be  a great 
number  of  issues  abroad.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  Exchequer 
at  this  moment  was  the  question  of  exchange,  and  it  was 
absolutely  impossible,  therefore,  to  allow  perfect  freedom. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  able  to  state  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had,  in  view  of  the  long  time  the  arrange- 
ment had  to  run,  agreed  to  remove  the  retrospective  effect 
of  the  regulation. 


Mr.  Churchill,  Secretary  for  War,  made  a statement 
speaking  to  the  Army  Estimates  on  a vote  for  2,500,000  men, 
exclusive  of  those  serving  abroad,  on  Monday.  It  was,  he 
pointed  out,  difficult  to  frame  estimates  when  every  factor 
was  involved  in  uncertainty  and  was  complicated  by  the 
tangle  of  winding  up  the  war  effort.  There  were  three 
financial  points  to  notice  in  regard  to  the  Estimates.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  present  general  level  of  prices  was 
about  128  per  cent,  above  that  of  1914.  This  rise  meant 
^113,000,000  more  had  to  be  paid  in  1919  for  the  same  Army 
than  would  have  been  paid  in  1914.  The  increase  in  pay 
meant  ^37,000,000  more  than  for  the  same  number  of  men 
in  1914.  The  growth  of  separation  allowances  borne  on 
the  Army  Estimates,  which  did  not  include  large  sums  borne 
on  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  account,  amounted  to 
^42 ,000,000.  These  three  items  together  gave  the  total 
gross  provision  of  ^440,000,000,  representing  on  the  pre- 
war scale  ^248,000,000.  As  to  what  would  come  from 
Germany,  all  that  she  could  pay  would  be  taken.  He  divided 
the  problems  before  the  War  Office  into  two  main  classes  : — 
First,  those  which  called  for  immediate  decision,  such  as 
demobilisation,  winding-up,  the  formation  of  armies  of 
occupation  and  of  an  army  voluntarily  enlisted  to  relieve  the 
forces  in  India,  etc.  Pivotalism  had  almost  been  entirely 
wound  up,  and  the  plan  of  keeping  those  who  had  joined 
latest  was  understood  and  well  received.  Already  nearly 
1,800,000  officers  and  men  had  been  demobilised,  and  dis- 
charges were  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000  a day. 
In  addition,  about  100,000  Canadians  and  Australians  had 
been  sent  home.  The  main  element  of  discipline  in  the 
Army  was  justice,  and  he  was  working  on  that.  As  to  the 
voluntary  Army,  its  formation  was  proceeding  apace.  The 
rate  of  enlistment  at  1,000  a day  was  well  maintained,  and 
we  had  already  45,000  trained  men  besides  nearly  5,000 
recruits.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  we  came  to  the 
second  class  of  problems,  the  decision  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  made — the  size  and  character  of  our  permanent  Army, 
its  distribution,  etc.  A new  class  of  officers  would  have  to 
be  developed  who  would  make  all  war  their  province. 
Again,  should  we  fall  back  on  the  pre-war  organisation  or 
strike  out  boldly  for  a national  Army?  Four  stages  of  Army 
development  were  in  process  . the  great  armies  that  won  the 
war,'  the  armies  of  occupation,  the  voluntary  armies  for 
garrison  work,  and  the  permanent  after-war  army.  In 
view  of  our  responsibilities  we  oould  not  fall  back  on  the 
slender  scale  of  1914. 


some  remarkable  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Dicken- 
son, Financial  Adviser  to  the  Coal  Controller.  Taking  the 
six  years  from  19x3  to  1918  he  showed  by  tables  of  figures 
that  the  profits,  after  the  deduction  of  royalties,  had  risen 
from  is.  id.  a ton  in  1913  to  3s.  6£d.  in  1918,  whilst  the 
value  of  coal  at  the  pithead  had  risen  from  8s.  gd.  to  24s.  iod. 
a ton.  Dealing  with  the  effect  of  war  conditions,  he  pointed 
out  that  output  dropped  while  prices  rose  because  of  sub- 
marine activity,  which  caused  short  time.  In  South  Wales 
coal  was  held  up  for  want  of  carriage,  but  in  March,  1918, 
the  situation  changed,  and  ships  were  waiting  for  coal. 
The  increase  of  2s.  6d.  a ton  in  1918  was  made  to  make  the 
Coal  Control  agreement  self-supporting  and  because  a 
number  of  collieries  were  losing  money  : an  increase  which 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  suggested  threw  a cost  of  ^25,000,000  on 
the  consumer,  of  which  the  Coal  Controller  got  ^10,000,000 
and  the  Exchequer  ^15,000,000.  Questioned  as  to  the  cost 
of  granting  the  miners’  demands,  Mr.  Dickenson  said  that 
the  reduction  of  hours  from  eight  to  six  would  mean  a reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  in  output  and  an  increase  in  the  oost 
of  2s.  7d.  a ton,  whilst  the  increased  wage  would  add 
another  4s.  a ton,  or  a total  rise  of  6s.  7d.  a ton.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Smillie  that  if  the  men  secured  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent,  on  the  present  wages,  and  lost  the  whole 
increase  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  they  would  be  in 
as  bad  a position  as  at  the  present  time.  Questions  from 
coalowners  elicited  the  fact  that  they  did  not  get  the  excess 
profits,  but  only  their  5 per  cent. 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  General  March,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  number  of  men  of  all 
nations  who  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds  is 
7>354>°00-  These  losses  are  divided  among  the  nations  as 
follows 

Russia 
Germany 
France 
Austria  ... 

British  Empire 
Italy 

Turkey  ... 

Probably  all  these  figures  are  under  the  mark.  The  margin 
of  error  in  the  numbers  returned  as  “ missing  ” is  neces- 
sarily large.  Very  many  of  the  names  in  that  group  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  transferred  to  those  of  the 
“ killed.  ” 


1,700,000  ■ 

Belgium  

102,000 

1,600,000 

Bulgaria  

100,000 

1,305,000 

Rumania  ... 

100,000 

800,000 

Serbia  and  Monte- 

706,000 

negro  

100,000 

460.000  1 

250.000  1 

United  States 

50,000 

Although  no  official  statement  of  the  war  losses  incurred 
by  the  Navies  of  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  has  yet 
been  published,  the  Times  is  able  to  give  the  following 
figures  from  an  authoritative  source  as  approximately 


Turning  to  the  position  in  Russia,  he  pointed  to  the  Army 
in  the  North,  which  would  have  to  stay  there  till  the  summer 
was  well  advanced,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  properly 
supported.  Then  there  was  an  Army  in  the  Caucasus  which 
was  sent  there  on  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  resistance 
to  clear  the  district  of  German  and  Turkish  forces.  As  to 
the  speedy  enforcing  of  peace  terms  “ we  are  bringing 
everything  to  a head  with  Germany.  We  are  holding  all 
our  means  of  coercion  in  full  operation  or  in  immediate 
readiness  for  use.  We  are  enforcing  the  blockade  with 
rigour.  We  have  strong  armies  ready  to  advance  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Germany  is  very  near  starvation.  Now  is, 
therefore,  the  moment  to  settle.  To  delay  indefinitely  would 
be  to  run  a grave  risk  of  having  nobody  with  whom  to  settle 
and  of  having  another  great  area  of  the  world  sink  into 
Bolshevist  anarchy.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  British  nation 
to  use  this  weapon  of  starvation,  which  falls  mainly  upon 
the  women  and  children,  upon  the  old,  the  weak,  and  the 
poor,  after  all  the  fighting  has  stopped,  one  moment  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  just  terms  for  which  we  have 
fought.”  But  we  had  not  only  to  get  peace  signed,  we  had 
to  secure  its  carrying  out  by  the  enemy,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  that  was  to  keep  a strong  force  on  the  Rhine. 


correct : — 

Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Italy. 

Battleships 

13  . 

4 

3 

Battle  Cruisers 

3 • 

Cruisers  . . 

25  . 

5 

2 

Monitors  . . 

6 . 

I 

Destroyers 

64  . 

. 14 

10 

Torpedo-boats 

10  . 

8 

5 

Submarines 

50  . 

14 

8 

Small  Craft 

. . 27  . 

9 • 

Total  tonnage 

. .550,000 

110,000 

76,000 

Total  for  all  theAllies — 

O 

O 

CT) 

O 

00 

Enemy  losses 

are  as  follows  : — 

Batteships  . . 

Germany. 

1 

Battle  Cruisers 

1 

Cruisers 

24 

Monitors 

Destroyers  . . 

72 

Torpedo-boats 

5.1 

Submarines 

205 

Total  tonnage 

350,000 

The  Coal  Commission  held  its  first  public  sitting  in  the 
King’s  Robing  Room  at  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  on  Tuesday,  when 


Japan. 


United 

States. 


50,000  j 117,000 


Au  stria- 
Hu  ngary. 
3 

2 

3 
5 

4 
8 


65,000 


Total  for  the  Central  Powers — 415,000  tons. 


These  figures  include  vessels  lost  through  accident  as  well 
as  those  sunk  through  enemy  action.  This  fact  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  battleships  figuring  in  Great  Britain’s 
losses.  As  this  country  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  burden 
of  defence  at  sea,  her  losses  are  twice  the  total  losses  of  all 
the  other  Allies  and  larger  than  those  of  Germany. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 

France,  after  nearly  half  a century,  has  won  back 
by  the  sword  the  provinces  she  lost  as  part  of 
the  price  of  her  defeat  by  Germany  in  1870.  All  through 
those  dark  years  the  people  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
looked  longingly  to  the  frontier,  and  hoped  almost 
against  hope  for  the  day  when  they  would  be  restored 
to  their  old  allegiance.  And  now  to  their  great 
joy  she  has  received  them  with  open  arms  and  with 
declarations  that  their  rights,  liberties  and  religious 
convictions  shall  be  respected.  Those  promises  were 
made  by  Marshal  Joffre  when  his  forces  crossed  the 
frontier  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  were  solemnly 
repeated  four  years  later  when  the  great  French 
generals  made  their  triumphant  entry  into  Strasburg 
and  Metz.  The  people,  even  quite  apart  from  the 
newly  acknowledged  right  of  s'elf-detertriination, 
deserved  no  less.  They  had  earned  it  by  their  magnifi- 
cent and  long-tried  loyalty ; and  it  was  their  reliance 
on  these  promises  that  crowned  the  enthusiastic  joy 
with  which  they  welcomed  their  restoration  to  France. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  that  such  promises  should  not 
be  redeemed,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  for 
the  solution  of  which  France  will  have  to  forgo  some- 
thing of  her  insistence  on  symmetrical  secularism.  For 
since  the  provinces  were  wrested  from  her  much  water 
has  flowed  under  the  Seine  bridges.  France,  including 
Alsace-Lorraine,  was  then  under  the  regime  of  the 
Concordat,  by  which  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State  were  regulated.  Under  it  she  had  a right  of 
nomination  in  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  and  the 
obligation  of  paying  a stipend  to  the  parochial  clergy 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  property  seized  at  the 
Revolution.  Certain  religious  orders  were  statutorily 
recognized,  and  others  were  allowed  to  teach  in 
Catholic  schools.  But  all  that  has  now  been  changed. 
The  religious  orders  were  driven  out  of  France  in  the 
early  nineties,  public  education  has  been  secularized, 
and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  effected. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Lost  Provinces  have  con- 
tinued under  the  regime  of  the  Concordat,  Germany 
having  accepted  the  obligations  placed  by  it  upon  the 
Statute.  True,  she  aggravated  some  of  its  Organic 
Articles  in  their  application,  but  she  considerably 
ameliorated  the  material  condition  of  the  clergy, 
recognized  the  religious  orders,  and  maintained 
denominationalism  in  public  elementary  education, 
whilst  allowing,  under  certain  conditions,  the  opening 
of  private  schools. 

With  facts  of  this  sort,  then,  the  present  state  of 
French  law  on  the  points  concerned  is  plainly  incom- 
patible without  large  adjustment,  and  there  is  not 
unnaturally  a good  deal  of  apprehension  as  to  whether 
that  adjustment  will  be  effected  and  how  it  will  be 
carried  out.  Were  the  Laws  of  Association  and  Separa- 
tion applied  to  Alsace-Lorraine  it  would  mean,  as  the 
Abb6  Dimnet  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  1915,  “ the  expulsion  of  thousands  of 
religious  from  their  houses  and  the  confiscaton  of  their 
property ; that  at  Strasburg  and  Metz,  as  in  Reims  and 
Chartres,  the  Bishops  will  have  to  give  up  their  palaces 
and  the  priests  their  presbyteries ; that  their  salaries 
will  be  stopped,  their  churches  handed  over  to  the 


municipalities;  that  the  ecclesiastical  funds  legally 
constituted  under  the  French  laws  of  yore  will  be 
seized ; and  that,  after  years  of  amicable  co-operation 
between  the  schoolmasters  and  the  priests,  the  latter, 
to  the  amazement  of  their  parishioners,  will  be  denied 
the  entrance  to  their  schools.”  We  should  then  have 
another  illustration  of  the  scene  so  movingly  described 
by  Daudet  in  his  “ La  Dernifere  Classe-.”  Nor  is  this, 
much  as  it  is,  by  any  means  all  that  would  be  involved. 
There  is  the  further  anomaly  that  there  are  dioceses  in 
France  with  German-born  subjects  as  their  Bishops,  a 
fact  which  must  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  This 
anomaly  could  only  be  resolved  by  the  Pope,  who  alone 
can  remove  from  sees  their  canonically  appointed 
heads,  and  against  that  the  sundering  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Vatican  is  an  obstacle.  The 
way  of  conciliation  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
twofold — the  redemption  by  France  of  her  solemn 
promise  to  the  people  of  the  two  provinces  to 
respect  their  usages,  traditions  and  religious  rights, 
and  recourse  to  the  Holy  See,  in  which  the  power  of 
the  Keys  resides.  And  certainly,  after  the  high  praise 
which  during  recent  months  has  been  accorded  to  the 
clergy  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the  representatives  of 
France,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  claims  to  con- 
sideration can  be  set  at  nought.  “ I declare,”  said 
M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Chamber 
in  December,  “ that  the  Government  owes  not  merely 
benevolence,  but  the  most  special  regard  to  the 
members  of  the  clergy  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  to  whom  is 
in  great  part  due  the  return  of  our  two  provinces  to  the 
mother  country.”  It  is  true  that  he  added  that  this 
question  had  not,  in  the  minds  of  the  Ministry,  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  resumption  of  lelations  with  the 
Holy  See,  but  he  was  plainly  told  from  benches  on  the 
Left  that  this  last  would  come  up  in  spite  of  them. 

As  the  case  stands,  then,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that, 
great  aS  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  a happy  solution 
will  eventually  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
the  promises  made  to  the  people  of  the  two  provinces 
by  the  representatives  of  France — promises  which  we 
cannot  think  will  be  treated  by  her  as  empty  words  or 
scraps  of  paper.  And,  secondly,  we  have  the  path  of 
reconciliation  on  the  principle  that  Anticlericalism  is 
not  an  article  of  exportation.  The  people  have  wel- 
comed their  deliverers  from  over  the  frontier,  for 
whom  they  had  been  waiting  for  nearly  half  a century, 
confident  that  what  even  the  Revolution  left  untouched 
the  France  of  to-day  should  be  able  to  respect.  They 
count  upon  her  fidelity,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  they 
should  so  count  in  vain.  Of  course,  there  are  those 
among  the  politicians  who  learn  nothing  from  even  such 
events  as  have  recently  shaken  the  world.  As  an 
example  of  this  we  may  point  to  an  article  in  the 
Paris-Midi  by  M.  Debierre,  Grand  Master  of  French 
Freemasonry,  who  is  a member  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  worship  and  education  of  the  two 
provinces.  “ It  is  not  admissible,”  he  writes,  “ that 
the  Alsatian  system  of  public  instruction  should  be 
different  from  that  of  France.  The  question  to  be 
solved  is  whether  the  French  system  is  to  be  imposed 
at  -once  or  a transitional  regime  is  to  be  adopted  for 
a time.  ...  To  adapt  the  good  elementary  system  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  that  of  France  we  must  secularize  it 
. . . and  in  my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  done  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  . . . The  Alsatians  and 
their  Churches  cannot  stand  out  against  the  imposition 
of  a regime  of  full  liberty.”  Such  a programme  as  is 
here  traced  would,  if  imposed,  be  an  abuse  of  trust 
and  a breaking  of  pledges  solemnly  given.  The  people 
of  the  two  provinces  are  aware  of  M.  Debierre’s 
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activities,  and  while  they  trust  France  implicitly,  have 
let  it  be  known  that  they  will  have  none  of  such  a 
rdgime.  Thus  at  a great  meeting  of  Alsaiian  Catholics 
at  Strasburg  last  month  Dr.  Pfl£ger,  a former 
member  of  the  Reichstag  and  the  Landtag,  was 
cheered  to  the  echo  when  he  pointed  out  that  they  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  such  attempts  to  secularize 
the  school  as  had  been*  suggested  by  M.  Debierre. 
That  way  would  lie  trouble.  There  is  the  better  way 
of  elementary  wisdom  pointed  out  by  another  Alsatian 
Deputy,  the  Abb£  Wetterle — that  divergent  interests 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  blind  stickling  for  principle  or 
a call  for  hasty  and  unconsidered  unification. 


THE  PUNCTUATION.  OF  A 
CLAUSE  IN  THE  “LAST 
GOSPEL”  AT  MASS 

By  Father  Hugh  Pope,  O.P. 

II. 

There  are  at  least  four  well-known  Patristic  dis- 
cussions of  the  true  punctuation  of  this  verse, 
viz.,  those  by  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thus,  St. 
Epiphanius  states  very  emphatically  that  : “ Some — 
through  erring  judgment  and  through  a failure  to  per- 
ceive that  they  destroy  the  reading — are  in  the  habit 
of  closing  the  sentence  at  the  words  : ‘ Omnia  per 
Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil,’  and 
thus  forming  a blasphemous  idea  ol  the  Holy  Spirit. 
. . . But  the  text  really  runs  thus  : ‘ Omnia  per  Ipsum 
facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil,  quod  factum 
est  in  Ipso  ’ ; that  is  : ‘if  anything  is  made  it  is  made 
through  Him.’  ” 1 St.  Epiphanius  gives  no  ground  for 
his  assertion ; moreover,  he  is  curiously  inconsistent 
with  himself  when  quoting  this  passage  elsewhere. 
Thus  he  three  times  quotes  the  words  as  above,  viz., 
without  a full  stop  after  “nihil”2,  but  on  at  least 
three  other  occasions  he  quotes  the  passage  with  the 
full  stop  after  “ nihil  ” 3,  and  on  one  occasion  he  com- 
mences the  second  clause,  “ Quod  factum  est  in  Ipso 
vita  erat,”  with  a capital  letter,  as  though  he  supposed 
that  this  latter  portion  of  the  phrase  really  stood  apart 
from  the  foregoing.4  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us  in  what 
this  “ blasphemous  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ” consisted  : 
“ Let  us  not,”  he  says,  “ place  the  full  stop  after 
* nihil,’  as  the  heretics  do.  For  they,  wishing  to  make 
the  Spirit  something  created,  read  it  : — ‘ Quod  factum 
est  in  Ipso  vita  erat.  . . .’  For  they  say  that  ‘vita’ 
here  stands  for  the  Spirit.”5  St.  Chrysostom  naturally 
enough  points  out  that  first  of  all  this  was  hardly  the 
fit  place  in  which  to  treat  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
in  the  second  place,  if  St.  John  “ had  wished  to  speak 
of  Him,  why  did  he  do  it  in  such  obscure  fashion — 
for  after  all  what  proof  is  there  that  this  passage  refers 
to  the  Holy  Spirit?  ” But  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the 
arbitrary  character  of  his  statement  about  the 
punctuation  ! 

It  is  to  St.  Ambrose,  however,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  fullest  discussion  of  this  disputed  punctuation. 
After  showing  that  the  expression  “ factum  ” in  Holy 
Scripture  does  not  always  imply  “ creatum  ” 6,  he  con- 
tinues : — “ Consequently  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
Arian  notion,  which  is  based  on  a fond  interpretation; 
for  they  say  that  the  Word  of  God  was  ‘ made  ’ since, 
as  they  say,  it  is  written  : ‘ Quod  factum  est  in  Ipso, 
vita  erat  (est).’  But  they  should  first  of  all  note  that 
if  they  refer  ‘ Quod  factum  est  ’ to  the  Divine  Nature 
they  entangle  themselves  in  Manichaeanism.  For  the 

1 Ancoratus,  lxxv.  ; P.G.  LXITI.  158. 

1 Ibid.  Ixxiv.  ; Ilaer.  xliii.  and  li.  12,  P.G.  XLI.  911. 

3 Haer.  xxxi.  27;  xliv.  4;  liv.  2,  P.G.  XLI.  525,  827,  966. 

1 Ancoratus  lxix.,  P.G.  XLIII.  143. 

* Horn.  IV.  in  Joan.  P.G.  LIX.  53-54. 

6 De  Fide  III.  v.  35;  P.L.  XVI.  596. 


Manichaeans  urge,  ‘ If  what  was  made  in  Him  was  life, 
there  was  then  something  in  Him  that  was  not  made, 
and  that  must  be  death  ’ ; they  do  this  in  order  to 
introduce  their  impious  dualism.  But  this  the  Church 
condemns. 

“ Further,  by  what  right  do  they  teach  that  the 
Evangelist  so  punctuated  the  words?  For  there  are 
many  learned  and  believing  souls  who  punctuate  it  : — 
‘ Omnia  per  Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est 
nihil  quod  factum  est.’  And  others  too  read  ‘ Omnia 
per  Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil  ’ ; 
then  they  continue,  ‘Quod  factum  est,’  and  add  ‘in 
Ipso,’  that  is,  ‘whatever  is  made,  is  in  Him.’  And 
what  that  ‘ in  Ipso  ’ means  the  Apostle  teaches  us 
when  he  says  : ‘ In  Ipso  sumus,  et  vivimus  et  move- 
mur.’  ” ' Elsewhere  too  St.  Ambrose  refers  to  this 
heretical  notion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  “ omnia  ” in  the  phrase,  “ Omnia  per  Ipsum 
facta  sunt”;  “but  this  argument  would  only  hold” 
the  Saint  remarks,  “ if  they  could  prove  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  ‘made.’  For  the  Scripture  says  that  all 
things  were  made  by  the  Son  which  are  made”;  a 
passage  which  shows  that  St.  Ambrose  apparently 
leaned  to  the  punctuation,  “ Omnia  per  Ipsum  facta 
sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod  factum  est.”  8 
In  his  “ Commentary  on  Ps.  XXXVI.,”  St.  Ambrose 
gives  us  fuller  details.  “ The  Word  of  God  is  life,”  he 
says,  “ hence  the  Evangelist  so  clearly  says,  ‘ Quod 
factum  est  in  Ipso,  vita  est.’  ” This  punctuation  is, 
be  it  noted,  not  that  which  he  seemed  to  favour  in  the 
“ Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit  ” given  above.  But 
the  Saint  continues: — “The  Alexandrians  and  the 
Egyptians  indeed  read  ‘ Omnia  per  Ipsum  facta  sunt, 
et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod  factum  est,’  and  then, 
after  a stop,  ‘ In  Ipso  vita  est.’  The  faithful  may,  if 
they  will,  keep  to  this  stop,  but  I am  not  afraid  to 
read  : ‘ Quod  factum  est  in  Ipso,  vita  est.’  And  no 
Arian  can  lay  hold  of  this  against  me,  for  I am  not 
thereby  favouring  their  poisonous  teachings,  but  merely 
recognizing  the  wording  of  the  sacred  text.  For  the 
Evangelist  did  not  say  ‘ The  Word  was  made  before 
every  beginning  ’ ; neither  did  he  say  1 The  Word  was 
made  •’ ; if  you  want  to  know  what  he  did  say,  he  said, 
‘ the  Word  was  with  God  ’ ...  he  did  not  say  ‘ the 
Word  was  made  ’ but  ‘ the  Word  was  God  ’ ; and  God 
is  not  a fashioning  but  the  Fashioner  and  Creator. 
Open  your  ears  and  listen  : ‘ Omnia  per  Ipsum  facta 
sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil  ’ ; open  your  ears  yet 
again  and  listen  to  him  saying,  ‘ Quod  factum  est  in 
Ipso,  vita  est.’  ”9  Here,  then,  St.  Ambrose  holds  to 
the  punctuation,  “ Omnia  per  Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine 
Ipso  factum  est  nihil.  Quod  factum  est  in  Ipso,  vita 
est,”  and  he  thus  runs  counter  to  St.  Chrysostom  as 
quoted  above. 

The  punctuation  adopted  by  “ the  Alexandrians  and 
Egyptians,”  and  rejected,  though  not  condemned,  by 
St.  Ambrose,  is  precisely  that  which  figures  in’  our  altar 
cards  and  which  St.  Chrysostom  upholds.  The  state- 
ment that  it  was  in  use  in  Egypt  has  recently  been 
confirmed  by  a papyrus  found  at  Oxyrhvnchus  ; this  is 
a charm  or  amulet  referred  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt 10 
to  the  (?)  fifth  century,  a.d.  ; the  first  three  verses  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel  are  worked  into  the  text  of  the 
amulet,  and  the  punctuation  adopted  is  that  which  St. 
Ambrose  has  told  us  was  in  vogue  among  the 
Alexandrians  and  Egyptians  of  his  day,  “ Omnia  per 
Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod 
factum  est,”  as  it  would  run  in  Latin. 

The  most  illuminative  discussion  of  the  punctuation, 
however,  is  that  given  by  St.  Thomas  in  his  “ Com- 
mentary on  St.  John’s  Gospel.”  He  points  out  that, 
owing  to  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  the  word 
“nihil”  wras  taken  to  be  “something”  that  was 
created  through  the  Word;  “all  things  indeed  were 
made  by  Him,  yet  none  the  less  there  was  a ‘ some- 
thing ’ not  made  by  Him.”  This  crazy  notion,  he 


7 Ibid.  vi.  41-43. 

* De  Spiritu  Sancto,  I.  ii.  27-28;  P.L.  XVI.  711. 

3 Exposilio  in  Ps.  XXXVI,  no.  35,  P.L.  XIV.  986. 
13  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  VIII.  no.  1151. 
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says,  gave  rise  to  three  distinct  heresies ; that  of 
Valentinus,  who  thence  derived  his  fantastic  system 
of  Aeons,  that  of  the  Manichaeans,  who  based  thereon 
their  Dualism,  and  that  of  those  who  maintained  that 
“ nihil  ” stood  for  the  devil  ! All  these  ideas,  says 
St.  Thomas,  stand  convicted  if  we  will  only  realize 
the  elementary  truth  that  “ nihil  ” is  here  not  an 
affirmative  but  a negative.  He  further  points  out  that 
this  clause,  “ Et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil  ” is  no  mere 
superfluous  addition  to  the  previous  statement,  “omnia 
per  Ipsum  facta  sunt,”  and  he  gives  the  reasons  for 
its  insertion  which  Origen,  St.  Hilary,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  had  set  down.  St.  Thomas'  then  shows 
how  Origen  punctuated  the  next  clause  with  a semi- 
colon after  “ Ipso,”  i.e.,  “Quod  factum  est  in  Ipso; 
vita  erat,”  a punctuation  which,  he  says,  can  indeed 
be  defended,  though  he  rejects  it.  He  next  gives  St. 
Augustine’s  punctuation,  “ Quod  factum  est,  in  Ipso 
vita  erat.”  St.  Thomas  then  passes  to  the  punctuation 
of  the  whole  clause,  and  says  that  St.  Hilary  read  it, 
“ Et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil,  quod  factum  est  in  Ipso, 
vita  erat.”  St.  Chrysostom,  however,  read  “ Et  sine 
Ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod  factum  est.”  This,  says 
St.  Thomas,  was  because  “ a person  might  fancy  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  made  by  the  Word,  and  hence  the 
Evangelist  in  order  to  preclude  such  an  interpretation 
says  “ quod  factum  est,”  since  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not 
“factum.”  “And,”  adds  St.  Thomas,  “since  St. 
Chrysostom  is  of  such  authority  with  the  Greeks  in  his 
expositions  that  when  once  he  has  given  a particular 
interpretation  of  a passage  in  Holy  Scripture  they  never 
admit  of  any  other,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  all  the 
Greek  texts  we  find  this  passage  punctuated  as 
Chrysostom  punctuates  it,  viz.,  ‘ sine  Ipso  factum  est 
nihil  quod  factum  est.’  ” 

The  conclusions  which  emerge  seem  to  be  these  : — (a) 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  punctuation  should  be 
“ omnia  per  Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est 
nihil.  Quod  factum  est,  in  Ipso  vita  erat.”  ( b ) The 
alternative  punctuation,  “omnia  per  Ipsum  fact  sunt, 
et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod  factum  est  ” is 
admittedly  due  simply  to  the  desire  to  wrest  a weapon 
from  the  hands  of  the  heretics.  Nor  should  we  be  too 
quick  to  condemn  this  method  as  clumsy  or  “ unworthy 
of  a critical  age.”  For  great  Bishops  like  St. 
Chrysostom  were  more  intent  upon  saving  the  souls 
of  their  flocks  than  upon  any  mere  “ niceties  ” of 
scholarship — though  they  were  also  scholars  and  critics 
of  the  highest  order.  They  were  preaching  to  people 
who  probably  had  little  or  no  access  to  the  actual  text 
of  Scripture,  since  manuscript  copies  must  always  have 
been  luxuries.  Their  people  depended  on  passages 
committed  to  memory,  whether  from  hearing  them  read 
constantly  in  church  or  from  their  forming  part  of  the 
liturgy,  whether  of  strictly  public  or  of  private 
devotions.  Hence  when  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Epiphanius  tell  us  that  the  punctuation  “ is  ” so  and  so, 
we  shall  probably  not  err  if  we  see  in  such  expressions 
little  more  than  a kind  of  hint  to  their  flocks  how  they 
may  offset  an  inconvenient  quotation.  St.  Ambrose, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  peculiarly  careful  not  to  condemn 
any  punctuation  that  was  in  vogue.  He  contents  him- 
self with  saying  which  one  he  prefers,  and  this 
apparently  because  it  is  the  traditional  reading. 

It  seems  certain,  then,  that  we  ought  to  punctuate 
the  passage,  “ Omnia  per  Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine 
Ipso  factum  est  nihil.  Quod  factum  est,  in  Ipso  vita 
erat,”  and  that  the  conventional  punctuation,  “ Omnia 
per  Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil 
quod  factum  est  ” is  prevalent  simply  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  St.  Chrysostom’s  text — as  St.  Thomas 
has  pointed  out.  There  remains  the  difficulty  of  the 
phrase,  “Quod  factum  est,  in  Ipso  vita  erat.”  St. 
Augustine  repudiates  the  punctuation  of  this  phrase 
with  a stop  after  “ in  Ipso.”  He  quotes  it  with  the 
former  punctuation,  but  then  adds  : — “ It  could  be  read 
‘ Quod  factum  est  in  Ipso,  vita  erat  ’ ; but  then  every- 
thing is  ‘ life  ’ if  we  pronounce  it  like  that  ! For  what 
is  not  made  in  Him?  No,  pronounce  it  like  this,  ‘ Quod 
factum  est,’  then  put  your  stop  and  afterwards  add, 
in  Illo  vita  erat.’  But  what  can  that  mean?  For  the 


earth  is  ‘ facta,’  yet  it  is  not  1 life  ’ ! Still,  there  does 
exist  in  spiritual  fashion  in  the  Eternal  Wisdom  a 
certain  ratio  whereby  the  earth  is  ‘ facta  ; that  is  life.’  ” 
St.  Augustine  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  ideal 
existence,  being  in  the  living  mind  which  conceived  it, 
may  truly  be  termed  “ living,”  though  when  reduced 
to  actual  existence,  it  yet  may  not  be  a living  thing. 11 
St.  Thomas  endorses  this  explanation,  and  adds  : “ In 
God  understanding  is  one  with  Life  and  Essence; 
consequently  whatever  is  in  God  is  not  merely  ‘ living  ’ 
but  is  ‘ life  ’ itself,  for  whatever  is  in  God  is  His 
Essence.  Thus  created  things  in  God  are  His  creative 
Essence.  If,  then,  you  consider  things  as  they  are  in 
the  Word,  they  are  ‘ life.’  ” 12 

It  is  only  a question  of  a comma  or  of  a full  stop  ! 
Yet  how  many  heresies  have  turned  on  it  ! 


SPHAGNUM  MOSS 

Would  you  like  to  know  where  it  grows,  you,  our 
men  who  are  lying  wounded  and  in  pain,  and 
to  whom  the  moss  brings  such  healing  and  sweet  sleep? 
Well,  I will  tell  you. 

It  is  summer  time  and  war  time,  and  we  run  a canteen 
for  soldiers  on  the  moors.  She,  my  friend,  who  is  so 
like  a fairy,  comes  to  me  in  my  little  room  and  touches 
me  with  her  wand  and  beckons  me  to  follow  her.  We 
walk  quickly  along  a short,  newly  made  road,  past  the 
soldiers’  huts,  and  branch  off  through  a farmyard 
where  the  chickens  are  tottering  about  and  the  cows 
are  coming  home  to  be  milked.  The  fresh-cut  hay 
scents  all  the  air,  and  the  riotous  honeysuckle  in  the 
hedge  is  jealous  that  mere  common  grass  should 
claim  our  attention  for  one  moment.  We  reach  a 
gate  and  pass  through,  and  at  once  we  are  in  fairyland. 
A little  path  with  wild  roses  on  every  side.  Such  roses  ! 
Deep,  deep  red  and  pale  soft  pink.  Never  in  any 
other  place  do  roses  grow  like  these.  We  walk  along 
on  tiptoe  and  hold  our  breath  ! There  is  no  sound, 
only  the  trickling  of  a tiny  stream  and  the  whispering 
of  the  leaves.  We  are  shut  in  by  tall  pines  and  banks 
of  ferns. 

Surely,  we  say,  this  is  the  fairy  glen  we  were  always 
looking  for  in  our  childhood,  and  now  after  long  years 
we  find  it.  A ruined  mill-house  stands  in  its  midst, 
and  we  wonder  who  the  happy  people  were  who  lived 
there  long  ago.  We  feel  the  presence  of  little  children 
playing  amongst  the  roses  and  paddling  in  the  stream, 
and  we  hear  their  sweet  young  voices  calling  to  each 
other.  We  do  not  speak,  my  friend  and  I,  we  only 
listen ; but  deep  in  my  heart  I know  she  is  saying 
with  me  “ Te  Deum  laudamus.” 

We  leave  the  glen  and  come  out  on  the  uplands ; 
the  heather  is  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  distant  hills 
arc  opal-coloured  in  the  evening  light.  A curlew  rises 
a hundred  yards  away  and  shrieks  and  shrieks  in  terror, 
and  flies  towards  us  beating  its  wings  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension. 

“ What  is  it  saying?  ” I ask  my  fairy  friend. 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  know,”  she  says,  “ she  has  left  her 
little  baby  curlew  in  the  heather,  and  begs  us  not  to 
go  near  it.  ” 

Her  cries  are  louder  and  louder  : — “ Keep  close,  my 
baby  ! Don’t  move,  don’t  move  ! ” and  there  at  our 
feet  is  the  little  one,  so  obedient,  so  still,  and  we 
hurry  past  and  call  out,  “ Your  baby  is  safe,  we  will 
not  harm  her.”  And  immediately  she  stops  her  crying, 
knowing  all  is  well  and  the  danger  past. 

We  go  along  a sheep  track  down  the  side  of  a hill, 
down,  down  where  the  foxgloves  are  growing  in  the 
shade  of  the  ferns.  We  long  to  pick  them,  but  we 
leave  them  there  in  all  their  beauty  to  gladden  the  eye 
of  those  who  will  come  to-morrow  or  next  day.  And 
at  last  in  a hollow  there  lies  a shallow  tarn,  from  which 
the  weeds  spring  up,  tall  and  spiky,  and  the  bog  cotton 
flutters  in  the  soft  evening  breeze. 


11  Tract.  I.  16-17  in  Joan.,  P.L.  XXXV.  1387. 

11  Comment,  on  St.  John’s  Gospel,  Lectio  II.  in  Cap.  i. 
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And  in  and  out  and  all  about  lies  the  sphagnum  moss, 
green  and  deep-rooted  in  water. 

We  gather  it  in  handfuls  and  wring  the  moisture , 
from  it  and  fill  our  sack  full. 

And  we  think  of  you,  our  men,  to  whom  it  will  bring 
healing  and  sweet  sleep,  and  we  pray  that  in  your 
dreams  you  will  see  the  opal  sunset  and  pluck  the  wild 
rose  and  honeysuckle,  and  feel  the  wind  from  off  the 
heath  on  your  tired  aching  brow,  and  know  again  it  is 
summer  time. 

H.  M.  L. 


NOTES 


In  New  York  it  is  announced  that  thirty-seven 
Senators  of  the  United  States  have  signed  a round 
robin  pledging  themselves  to  vote  against  the  League  | 
of  Nations  draft  unless  it  is  seriously  modified,  and  ; 
declaring  that  a peace  treat/  should  be  negotiated  first  j 
and  the  League  afterwards,  so  that  they  can  be  voted  I 
on  separately.  As  thirty-seven  is  more  than  a third  of 
the  Senate  this  would  constitute  an  effective  “ hold- 
up ” of  the  scheme.  At  first  sight  that  looks  like  a 
knock-out  blow  for  the  whole  scheme  of  a League  of 
Nations  as  planned  by  President  Wilson.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  to  the  question.  The  Constitution  of  j 
the  United  States  entrusts  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
to  the  Executive — that  is,  the  President.  Accordingly 
the  President  will  arrange  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  ! 
behaif  of  the  United  States-  Its  ratification  and  ulti- 
mate validity  will  depend  on  its  securing  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  We  are  told'  that  that 
consent  will  be  refused.  What  then?  No’ one  else  can 
negotiate  a treaty.  So  if  the  Senate  chooses  to 
destroy  the  Work  of  the  President  the  United  States 
will  remain  permanently  at  war  with  Germany — a state 
of  things  which  will  have  high  inconveniences.  The 
trump  cards  are  in  the  hand  of  the  President,  and  he 
may  be  trusted  to  know  how  to  play  them. 


It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  objections  against  the 
undenominational  articles  of  the  Secondary  School 
Regulations  are  not  confined  to  Catholics.  The 
Secondary  Schools  Association  has,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, presented  a reasoned  protest,  and  now  we  have 
the  Headmistress  of  the  Francis  Holland  School  for 
Girls  at  Croydon  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  prize  distribution  on  Tuesday  to  show  how  unjustly 
those  articles  bear  upon  denominational  secondary 
schools.  After  pointing  out  that  tl  e Government  had 
passed  a Bill  ranking  teachers  as  civil  servants  and  1 
granting  them  pensions,  she  said,  “but  the  States 
excludes  our  school  from  the  sphere  of  its  benevolence,  j 
Those  teachers  only  are  considered  to  be  doing  national 
service  who  teach  in  schools  that  can  receive  children  j 
straight  from  elementary  schools,  whatever  may  be 
the  effect  upon  the  educational  standard.  We  must 
accept  nominees  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  and 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  any  grant-earning  schools 
to  whatever  religious  denomination  those  pupils  may 
belong,  and  the  number  and  percentage  is  not  defined,  j 
Unless  we  consent  to  do  thL  we  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  and  are  in  effect  regarded  as 
useless  to  the  State.” 


The  way  in  which  the  Bishops  of  the  Establishment 
are  appointed  continues  to  engage  the  anxious  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  Times.  That  the  present  method 
of  selection  is  somewhat  anomalous  may  be  admitted. 
Our  contemporary  points  out  that  “ The  patronage  of 
the  Crown  is  now  exercised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  a 
Welsh  Baptist,  who,  in  loyalty  to  the  Coalition,  may 
perhaps  admit  to  consultation  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  a Scot- 
tish Presbyterian.  Lord  Birkenhead  dispenses  the 


ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  being 
himself  a Nonconformist.  Certain  high  posts  in  the 
Indian  Church  are  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Montagu,  a 
Jew,  who,  with  a fine  sense  of  the  fitting,  has  asked 
Mr.  Balfour,  a Scottish  Presbyterian,  to  act  for  him  in 
the  matter.” 


Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  has  long  ago  established  his  right 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Prince  of  War  Correspondents. 
He  is  now  earning  the  gratitude  of  the  country  in 
another  capacity  and  proving  himself  the  most  per- 
suasive ambassador  who  ever  represented  England  in 
the  United  States.  His  letters  to  the  Daily  Chronicle 
make  delightful  reading.  Telling  of  a great  meeting 
in  the  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  and  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  faoed  the  audience,  he  says  with  the 
winning  modesty  which  is  the  note  of  all  he  writes  : 
“There  were  3,700  of  them,  and  there  was  no  space 
for  any  other  man  or  woman.  They  seemed  to  me  like 
37,000,  and  standing  there  in  a lonely  place  on  the 
platform  I felt  weakness  take  possession  of  me.  When 
filling  out  my  passport  for  America,  by  some  obsession 
of  the  size  of  the  country  I was  going  to,  I had  put  my 
height  down  as  6ft.  6in.,  and  it  was  only  by  the  kind- 
ness of  an  American  Consul,  who  overlooked  the  error, 
that  I was  able  to  get  on  the  boat.  But  now  in  the 
Carnegie  Hall  I shrank  to  the  size  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  felt  like  the  cricket  on  the  hearth  when  the 
kettle  boiled  over.  The  people  began  to  clap,  and  it 
was  a curious  sound,  rising  up  to  me  from  all  the  stalls 
and  coming  down  to  me  from  the  high  galleries. 
Curiously  it  sounded  to  me  like  the  rush  of  many  birds'' 
wings,  but  I cannot  tell  why,  because  it  could  not  have 
been  like  that.  And  then  a wonderful  thing  happened. 
When  the  clapping  ceased  all  the  people  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  it  was  like  a great  human  wave  moving 
towards  me.  I lost  my  sense  of  fear.  From  that  great 
audience  a spirit  of  friendship  rose  to  me,  and  was  all 
about  me.  It  was  a spiritual  thing,  and  I was  moved 
by  something  of  the  same  emotion  as  when  one  day  I 
entered  Lille,  and  thousands  of  people  came  forward 
with  wonderful  greeting  to  a man  who  was  in  the 
uniform  of  an  English  officer.  This  sense  of  friendship 
in  the  Carnegie  Hall  helped  me  to  speak,  and  took 
away  all  feeling  of  fright.”  , 


Speaking  of  his  experience  of  American  audiences, 
he  says  : “ The  American  people  are  pleased  when  I 
tell  them  about  their  own  soldiers  who  fought  on  the 
.British  front,  but  they  never  fail1  to  express  their 
admiration  for  the  patience  and  courage  of  the  British 
troops,  who  suffered  so  much  and  fought  so  hard  in  the 
black  years  before  America  came  into  the  war  and  on 
to  the  old  battlefields.  Over  and  over  again  I have 
heard  them  say,  ‘ Oh,  if  only  we  had  come  in  sooner, 
so  that  more  of  that  sacrifice  would  have  been  ours. ’ 
Scores  of  these  men  and  women  have  told  me,  in  the 
most  simple  and  touching  way,  that  America  is  sorry 
because  they  did  not  suffer  more  of  the  world’s  great 
agony.  They  feel  they  have  done  too  little,  and  that 
victory  came  too  quickly  after  they  were  ready.  I tell 
them  that  we  English  people  do  not  think  so,  now  that 
their  losses  have,  as  God  knows,  been  heavy  enough, 
and  that  their  armies  came  into  the  field  in  time  to  stop 
the  last  great  menace  against  our  lines  and  turn  the 
tide,  so  that  their  share  has  been  noble  and  splendid  in 
the  last  struggle  for  victory.  They  are  afraid  their 
love  for  their  own  men  may  make  the  world  think  that 
they  claim  too  much,  but  I know  that  in  private,  speech 
they  do  not  begrudge  one  particle  of  honour  and  praise 
for  the  long-enduring  courage  of  the  French  and 
British  armies.” 


Then  he  looks  forward  into  the  future  : “ Every  time 
I have  spoken  to  a bis-  audience,  and  have  had  these 
little  conversations  afterward  with  people,  who  were 
strangers  to  me  but  my  friends,  one  phase  of  thought. 
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straight,  sincere,  emotional,  is  always  revealed  by  a 
word  or  two.  It  is  the  belief  that,  if  America  and 
England  will  stand  together  more  closely  than  before, 
many  of  the  old  evils  of  the  world  will  be  healed,  and 
that  it  wi'l  be  a tragic  thing  if  any  trade  rivalry  or 
political  jealousy  should  break  the  friendship  of  two 
peoples  bound  by  the  same  language,  by  the  same 
ideals  for  liberty,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  sons  in 
the  same  fields  of  battle.  ‘ We  must  be  friends,’  said 
one  of  the  people  in  my  audience  last  night,  and  those 
words,  put  as  simply  as  that,  sum  up,  I am  sure,  the 
hope  of  a great  mass  of  Americans.  The  heart  of 
America  is  filled  with  generous  feelings  towards 
England  and  our  people,  and  only  bad  men  among  us 
or  them  will  sow  seeds  of  suspicion  or  distrust  and 
raise  the  rank  weeds  of  hatred.” 


A correspondent  draws  attention  to  a passage  in  the 
Evening  Standard  which  tells  us  that  “ Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge  is  taking  divorce  at  a galloping  pace  this 
week  and  next,”  and  “ unless  there  is  anything  in  the 
way  of  illness  to  check  his  progress  he  will  rush  along 
with  forty  a day  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  and 
continue  the  same  pace  after  Monday  of  next  week.” 
Our  contemporary  calculates  that  something  like  800 
divorce  cases  have  been  disposed  of  within  a fortnight, 
and  this  is  thought  to  be  a matter  for  congratulation. 


During  a recent  discussion  of  the  Armistice  terms  at 
Weimar  a curious  sidelight  was  thrown  on  the  w'ay  in 
which  German  deportations  of  Belgian  workmen  were 
determined  on  and  carried  out.  Herr  Erzberger 
explained  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
revocation  of  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  men  selected 
for  the  pourparlers  at  Tr£ves — Herr  Hugo  Stinnes,  an 
ironfounder  at  Mulheim  and  Essen  and  a shipbuilder 
at  Emden.  He  had  taken  this  action  because  he  could 
not  present  to  Germany’s  enemies  as  an  expert  a man 
■who  had  played  so  large  a part  in  the  exploitation  of 
Belgium,  and  who  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
deportations  of  Belgian  workmen  which  created  such 
a bad  impression  throughout  the  world.  From  this  it 
is  clear  that  in  order  to  make  the  exploitation  of 
Belgium  effective  the  gentle  Hun  selected  a competitor 
who  was  prepared  to  stick,  at  nothing  in  his  own 
interests.  As  a result  followed  the  pillage  of  Belgian 
workshops  and  the  deportation  of  men  forced  out  of 
work  to  supply  them  with  cheap  labour. 


Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  writing  in  the  Morning  Post, 
contends  that  the  whole  future  of  Poland  depends  upon 
the  possession  of  Danzig  : — “ Danzig,  upon  the  Baltic, 
and  Thorn,  the  inland  town  higher  up  the  Vistula 
Valley,  are  united  by  a main  road  and  a main  railway. 
These  two  points  and  the  communications  binding  them 
together  are  the  test  of  the  present  international 
situation.  If  Danzig  and  Thorn  remain  Prussian,  or 
if  one  of  them  remains  Prussian  in  the  terms  of  peace, 
the  Allied  Powers,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  European 
interests  of  the  Allied  Powers,  have  lost  the  war.” 
The  valley  of  the  Vistula,  which  is  “ the  mother  and 
the  creator  of  Poland,”  separates  the  territories  of  the 
old  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  East  Prussia.  If 
Danzig,  and  its  hinterland,  is  assigned  to  Poland,  East 
Prussia  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  and 
ethnically  Danzig  is  a German  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  once  a Polish  city,  as  Thorn  is  still  a 
Polish  city  to-day,  and  it  represents  Poland’s  only 
outlet  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Belloc  concludes  : — “ Unless 
both  „towns  pass  under  the  new  Government,  Polish 
trade  and  general  travel  to  and  from  the  west  are  at  the 
mercy  of  Prussia.  Poland  without  Danzig  will  become 
a German  thing.” 


The  strange  correspondence  which  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  Guardian  under  the  heading  “ Licking  the 
Chalice  ” seems  to  excite  considerable  interest,  and 
last  week  no  fewer  than  eight  letters  were  published  on 


the  subject.  The  majority  seem  to  favour  the  use  of 
“ a handy  little  purificator.”  One  correspondent  has  a 
plan  of  his  own  : “ The  natural  repulsion  felt  by  so 
many  people  at  drinking  from  a cup  which  has  already 
touched  the  mouths  of  many  others  is  easily  obviated 
by  the  simple  plan  of  wiping  the  rim  with  a small 
cambric  kerchief  after  use  by  each  communicant.  This 
can  be  done  without  ostentation,  and  almost  un- 
observed if  the  celebrant  keep  the  kerchief  folded  in  a 
small  square,  wiping  the  cup  with  each  corner  in  suc- 
cession, then  turning  it  over  and  using  the  next  four 
corners,  and  so  on,  each  turn  of  the  wrist  providing 
eight  fresh  places.  By  this  simple,  common-sense  plan 
the  cup  is  wiped  each  time  with  a ‘clean  cloth,’  and 
rendered  sanitary  and  inoffensive  for  each  individual 
communicant.” 


Another  correspondent  asks  : “ Does  not  the  proper 
use  of  the  maniple,  which  has  become  a mere  ornament, 
offer  a solution  to  the  difficulty  of  cleansing  the  chalice 
in  a reverent  manner  such  as  will  appeal  to  all  schools 
of  thought?  What  was  the  maniple  originally  but  a 
small,  handy  cloth?  What  was  it  used  for  but  for 
cleansing  the  vessels?  ” 


Yet  another  correspondent,  who  claims  to  be  familiar 
with  the  practice  of  clergymen  “ holding  different 
■Church  views,”  tells  what  he  has  seen  : “ With  due 
reverence  and  loving  care  I have  seen  a priest,  after 
communicating  the  people,  collect,  with  his  dry  lips, 
any  drop  or  moisture  on  the  outside  of  the  chalice. 
Another  priest  cleansed  the  chalice  with  a purificator 
after  each  person  had  been  communicated,  later  in  the 
vestry  washing  out  the  purificator  and  pouring  the 
water  down  the  piscina.  A third  priest  allowed  that 
which  was  left  over  from  the  Communion  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  vestry  by  the  sexton  or  clerk.  The  wine — 
a brew,  not  fermented  wine — the  clerk  emptied  into 
the  graveyard,  and  wiped  dry  the  chalice  with  a cloth 
used  also  for  cleaning  the  oil-lamp  glasses,  while  the 
contents  of  the  paten  were  emptied  into  the  coal- 
scuttle,  in  winter  to'  be  burned,  in  summer  to  be  thrown 
with  rubbish  on  to  the  dust-heap.” 


Speaking  of  the  visit  to  Rome  of  the  Bishop  of 
Spalato  to  obtain  sanction  for  the  use  of  Glagolitic  as 
the  ritual  language  in  the  new  Jugo-Slav  State,  the 
Rome  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  goes  on  to 
pay  a tribute  to  the  Holy  See  and  the  influence  of  the 
British  Mission  as  follows  : — “ The  attitude  of  the 
Vatican  on  these  questions  is  still  matter  for  surmise. 
That  institution  is,  however,  always  extremely  well- 
inlormed  on  Balkan  questions,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  Legations  to  the  Holy  See  are  excellent  posts  of 
observation  for  general  politics.  The  Serbians  recog- 
nized this  fact  before  the  present  war  by  not  only 
making  a Concordat  which  was  very  favourable  to  the 
Vatican,  but  by  appointing  a delegate  to  the  Holy 
See,  who,  being  a Roman  Catholic,  has  special  know- 
ledge of  those  matters  which  interest  the  Papacy. 
Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  European  War  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  contained  a total  of  15,562  Roman  Catholics. 
Accordingly,  on  June  24,  1914,  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment, following  the  example  set  by  Montenegro  in 
t886,  concluded  a Concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  which! 
was  ratified  on  March  20,  1915.  I saw  at  the  time  the 
original  of  this  Concordat,  which  was  drawn  up — it  is 
interesting  to  note — not  in  Latin,  but  in  Italian.  I 
may  also  mention  a fact  not  generally  known,  that  at 
the  last  moment,  when  the  Austrian  Embassy  to  the 
Holy  See,  always,  of  course,  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
Serbia,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Vatican  from 
ratifying  the  Concordat,  the  British  Legation  to  the 
Holy  See  came  to  the  rescue  of  Serbia,  as  our  Ally, 
and  the  Vatican,  which  all  along  had  been  favourable  / 
to  the  Concordat,  brushed  aside  the  Austrian  objections 
and  signed  the  document.” 
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REVIEWS 


MEDIEVAL  LITURGICAL  COLOURS. 

English  Liturgical  Colours.  By  Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope  and 
E.  G.  Cuthbert  Atchley.  Pp.  274,  with  a coloured 
frontispiece.  25s.  net.  S.P.C.K.,  1918. 

THE  jacket  announces  that  “ this  is  a complete  account 
of  all  the  available  evidence,  by  the  greatest 
specialists  on  the  subject.”  The  statement  is  not  alien  from 
the  truth;  though  “all  the  available  evidence”  is  a big 
claim  (and  it  always  produces  rather  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression to  see  unmitigated  praise  of  a work  by  those  who 
produce  it.  Such  praise  comes  more  gracefully  from  some- : 
one  else).  However,  undoubtedly  Sir  William  St.,  John 
Hope  and  Mr.  Atchley  have  made  a valuable  and  important  ! 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  liturgical  colours  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  have  taken  much  pains  in  finding  information 
from  all  kinds  of  sources,  inventories,  visitations,  wills,  and 
so  on.  They  arrange  their  material  in  good  chronological 
order,  and  discuss  it  intelligently.  Whether  all  the  available 
material  has  been  used  or  not,  we  cannot  say ; who  could 
ever  be  sure  that  he  had  seen  all  material  that  affects  the 
question,  from  the  whole  of  England,  during  four  cen-  ; 
turies?  But  they  do  quote  a great  deal  of  material.  No 
doubt,  for  a long  time  their  book  will  be  an  important  autho-  j 
rity.  We  have  here  the  actual  documents  quoted  through-  , 
out. 

The  effect  of  their  book  will  be  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
its  authors  intend.  They  write  with  a practical  purpose,  I 
namely,  to  set  a standard  for  Anglican  churches.  They  say 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  give  the  colour  or  colours  actually 
used  for  almost  every  day  in  the  Kalendar  (p.  ix.).  Ever 
since  the  ritual  revival  began  ritualists  have  been  divided  on 
this  question.  To  many  of  them  it  would  be  a far  pleasanter 
thing  not  to  copy  the  use  of  a rival  and  hostile  Church, 
but  to  go  back  to  “ our  own  old  English  customs.”  Indeed, 
to  those  who  fall  back  on  the  rubric  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
about  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI,  this  must  be  the  only 
possible  course.  If  the  one  justification  for  their  vestments 
and  ornaments  is  that  rubric,  they  must  follow  it ; the  stan- 
dard for  them  will  be  what  was  used  in  Edward  Vi’s  second 
year,  not  what  is  done  at  Rome  in  the  present  year.  So 
there  has  always  been  a strong  school  in  favour  of  reviving 
medieval  English  liturgical  colours,  and  all  the  medieval 
English  liturgical  practices^— as  far  as  they  could.  There 
was  the  further  advantage  about  this  ideal,  that  those  who 
followed  it  were  not  suspect  of  disloyalty  to  the  national 
Church.  It  is  easy  for  the  Low  Churchman  to  reproach 
ritualists  with  Romanising.  But  if  they  are  of  the 
“ English  ” school,  ritualists  can  answer  this  with  an 
indignant  denial.  Romanising  is  just  what  they  do  not  do. 
They  are  ready  to  join  in  any  amount  of  invective  against 
the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  they  feel  nothing  but  scorn  for 
modern  Roman  ceremonial.  Their  ideal  is  altogether 
national,  English,  loyal.  What  they  go  for  is  merely 
obedience  to  what  the  Prayer  Book  says  about  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  for 
this  school  was  that  “ old  English  use  ” gave  no  certain 
standard  for  anything.  It  was  cumbersome,  doubtful  on  all 
manner  of  points,  in  many  details  not  known  at  all.  There 
was  the  further  difficulty  of  trying  elaborately  to  revive  a 
long  dead  thing,  quite  ill-adapted  for  our  time.  Sarum 
ritual  (it  was  called  Sarum  in  former  days)  was  “ British 
Museum  religion,”  a more  or  less  learned  attempt  to  revive 
a former  period.  All  the  time,  in  contemporary  Roman 
practice,  they  saw  a standard  used  before  their  eyes,  simple, 
easy  to  follow,  reasonable  and,  above  all,  alive.  So  many 
gave  up  all  idea  of  any  particular  year  of  a long  dead  king, 
and  adapted  what  Rome  does,  as  well  as  they  could.  For 
this  it  was  easy  to  acquire  the  necessary  information ; the 
standard  is  simply  the  contemporary  legislation  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites,  explained  at  full  length  in  any  number 
of  modern  Catholic  handbooks  of  ceremonial.  True,  there 
are  difficulties  here  too.  It  is  not  easy  to  adapt  the  cere- 
monies, or  even  liturgical  colours,  of  one  rite  to  what  is  a 
totally  different  one  (for  one  thing,  the  feast  for  which  Rome 
provides  a suitable  colour  often  does  not  exist  in  the  Prayer 
Book  Kalendar).  Still,  it  is  possible  for  the  High  Church- 
man to  have  something  like  a consistent  scheme  by  adapt- 
ing, as  best  he  can,  all  that  is  Roman.  Sir  William  and  Mr. 
Atchley  issue  their  book  in  the  interest  of  the  other  party. 
It  is  meant  to  show  that  Anglicans  can  follow  principles 
without  going  to  contemporary  Rome.  They  even  give  a 
“ Table  of  Liturgical  Colours  according  to  the  ancient  Use 
of  the  Church  of  England  ” (pp.  161-163).  Yet,  in  spite  of 
their  protests,  the  documents  they  print,  and  their  very  list, 
prove  finally  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  anything  like  a 


uniform  scheme  of  liturgical  colours  based  on  this  ancient 
use. 

The  situation  is,  roughly,  as  follows.  Down  to  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  churches  generally  had  one  set  of 
vestments  only.  It  was  of  any  colour,  red,  brown,  green  ; in 
most  cases  the  colour  is  not  even  mentioned,  so  little  im- 
portant was  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
ideal  was  that  a church  should  have,  if  possible,  three  sets,  a 
best  set  for  great  feasts,  a good  one  for  Sundays,  and  a 
common  one  for  weekdays ; the  colours  are  still  anything 
that  happens  to  occur.  Oftener  still  the  colour  is  not  men- 
tioned. The  same  state  of  things  went  on  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  Thus,  in  so  important  a church  as  York  Min- 
ster, in  inventories  taken  in  1360  and  3364  “ the  colour  was 
evidently  immaterial  ” (p.  14).  “ The  only  information  that 
can  be  gleaned  from  these  entries  (down  to  1400)  as  regards 
colour  is  a slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  red  for  teast 
days,  and  of  white  or  old  cloth  of  gold  for  week  days.  There 
was  no  special  Sunday  colour,  red,  white,  blue  and  striped 
stuff  all  being  given  ” (p.  17).  During  the  fifteenth  century 
the  inventories  show  “ the  greater  prevalence  of  red  for 
feasts  and  of  white  for  ferials ; but  the  indiscriminate  alloca- 
tion for  daily  use  of  blue,  black,  green  and  white  at  St. 
Alban’s,  and  of  both  red  and  white  at  St.  Paul’s,  shows  that 
there  was  no  general  rule  as  to  colours  ” (p.  18).  “jFor  the 
rest  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  for  the  sixteenth  century, 
down  to  the  introduction  of  the  first  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  1548-9,  there  is  a large  number  of  useful  entries. 
Suits  for  feasts,  Sundays  and  ferials  continue  as  before,  but 
without  any  rule  as  to  colour.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
a rich  church  like  Cobham,  which  had  cotidian  suits  of 
green,  yellow,  red  and  purple,  of  white  for  ferials,  and  a suit 
of  striped  silk.  At  Bassingbourne,  a well-furnished  parish 
church,  they  had  white,  red  and  checkered  velvet  suits  for 
Sundavs  and  other  double  feasts,  and  festal  suits  of  green 
(two)  and  red.  The  frequent  cases  in  which  the  colour  is  not 
gi%’en  suggests  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  important  ” 
(p.  23).  So  it  was  down  to  the  Reformation.  The  question 
of  colour  was  not  considered  of  the  least  importance,  there 
was  nothing  like  a uniform  rule  of  any  kind,  the  colour  of 
any  vestment  was  left  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  people 
who  gave  it ; each  church  had  its  own  sets  of  vestments, 
differing  in  colour  from  those  used  on  the  same  day  in  a 
neighbouring  church,  even  in  the  same  church  the  same 
colour  was  not  used  each  year  on  the  same  feast.  Often  an 
original  idea  occurred,  and  was  carried  out.  Thus,  at 
Pleshy  in  1394-5  they  used  on  the  Epiphany  “ vestments  with 
stars,  * if  they  had  them  ’;  but  the  colour  was  immaterial. 
A similar  rule  occurs  in  a fourteenth  century  Salisbury 
Ordinale  now  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  : ‘ On  the 
day  of  the  Epiphany  it  does  not  matter  of  what  colour  the 
dalmatic  and  tunicle  be,  so  long  as  they  be  sprinkled  with 
stars  ’ ” (pp.  40-41).  There  are  occasional  local  attempts  to 
1 draw  up  some  sequence  of  colours  for  some  particular 
church ; these  were  not  followed  in  any  other,  they  were 
borrowed  from  abroad,  and  were  then  disregarded  by  those 
who  made  them.  Thus,  Bishop  John  Grandison  (Graun- 
son)  of  Exeter  (1327-1369)  drew  up  a list  of  colours  for  his 
own  cathedral  in  1337.  It  was  not  Engli  h,  but  “ according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Curia  ” (while  at  Rome  itself 
the  idea  of  a consistent  sequence  of  colours  was  only  begin- 
ning). One  of  his  rules  is  white  for  the  Epiphany.  Yet  in 
his  will  he  leaves  a red  and  gold  vestment,  to  be  used  on  the 
Epiphany  (p.  41).  In  short,  the  whole  idea  of  a uniform 
sequence  of  liturgical  colours  in  England  (or  anywhere)  in 
the  Middle  Ages  is  to  project  a modern  development  back  to 
a time  when  it  had  not  yet  been  evolved.  Before  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  state  of  things  in  the  Roman  rite,  and 
in  its  daughter  uses,  was  very  much  what  still  obtains  in 
Eastern  rites.  There  was  no  uniform  rule  of  any  kind. 
There  was  a general  tendency  towards  certain  fairly  obvious 
ideas,  such  as  black,  or  ash  colour,  or  something  dark  -for 
funerals  and  times  of  mourning.  There  were  occasional 
attempts  to  draw  up  some  provisional  scheme ; but  these 
were  not  uniform,  and  were  changed  by  anyone  who 
thought  something  else  more  suitable.  In  any  case,  what 
prevented  any  uniformity  was  the  regular  principle  that  you 
used  your  most  handsome  vestments,  of  whatever  colour 
they  might  be,  on  chief  feasts.  To  ask  what  was  the  litur- 
gical colour,  in  any  diocese  of  medieval  England,  for  some 
given  feast  or  season  is  like  asking  what  is  the  right  colour 
now  for  a sanctuary  carpet  or  a hassock.  There  is  none 
; fixed ; anything  suitable  will  do. 

j This  being  so,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  authors- put  forth 
their  quite  valuable  collection  of  documents  as  a standard 
, for  present  use  in  the  Church  of  England.  Their  own 
material  confutes  their  claim.  You  cannot  follow  the  colour 
sequence  of  medieval  England,  because  there  was  no  colour 
sequence  to  follow.  x\lmost  any  colour  for  any  day  occurs 
; somewhere.  Let  one  example  speak  for  all : “ The  Sarum 
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Lenten  colour,  at  any  rate  on  Sundays,  seems  to  have  been 
red;  the  thirteenth  century  Lichfield  rule  orders  black;  and 
that  of  Westminster  black  or  quasi-black.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  Ash  Wednesday  was  red  at  Salisbury  and 
Pleshy;  but  at  Exeter  the  Lent  colour  was  violet,  and  at 
Wells  apparently  blue  ” (p.  42).  What  is  the  modern 
ritualist  to  make  of  such  as  this?  The  table  provided  by  the 
authors  for  modern  use  itself  confirms  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  matter  is  hopeless  anarchy.  Here  the  Anglican 
finds,  to  begin  with,  that  in  Advent  he  should  use  “ red  or 
blue  ” (p.  161).  For  Christmas  the  direction  is  “ the  best 
vestments,  regardless  of  their  colour;  but  otherwise  white.” 
Confessors  are  to  have  “ yellow,  green  or  white  ” (one  is 
almost  tempted  to  add  : “ or  black  or  blue,  red,  violet, 
mauve,  brown,  pink,  anything  you  like  ”).  The  situation, 
for  present  practice,  is  this.  The  High  Churchman  may 
follow  the  modern  Roman  rule.  Then  he  will  have  a stan- 
dard; if  they  all  follow  this,  there  will  be  some  uniformity. 
But  then  Dr.  Dearmer  will  tell  him  that  he  is  as  disloyal 
as  a British  officer  wearing  a German  uniform  (“  The  Par- 
son’s Handbook,”  p.  139).  If  the  High  Anglican  wants  to 
escape  that  reproach,  then,  too,  the  way  is  plain.  Let  him 
do  any  earthly  thing  he  likes,  use  any  colour  that  pleases  his 
fancy — and  say  that  this  is  “our  own  ancient  English  use.” 
This  is  not  an  exaggeration.  You  will  find  precedent  in  some 
medieval  church,  in  some  century,  for  anything  you  like. 
For  instance — could  one  imagine  a more  unlikely  colour  for 
Christmas  than  black?  Yet  there  are  quite  a lot  of  prece- 
dents for  this  extraordinary  idea.  Black  was  used  for  the 
first  Christmas  Mass  at  Evesham  in  1377,  in  the  Latin 
church  at  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  Prague  in 
1517;  at  other  places  violet  was  the  colour.  For  the  second 
Christmas  Mass  we  find  green,  red,  white;  for  the  third 
variously  white,  black,  red,  brown.  Evesham  also  used 
black  for  Easter  Day  and  Ascension  Day  (pp.  142,  147). 
Other  places  had  blue,  or  yellow,  or  red,  or  mixed  colours 
for  Ascension  Day.  On  the  Dedication  feast,  at  Exeter 
the  celebrant  and  sub-deacon  wore  white,  the  deacon  red ; 
other  people  in  copes  all  colours;  but  at  Wells  at  the  same 
time  they  preferred  blue  and  white.  So  true  is  it  that  there 
was  no  sort  of  constant  rule,  and  that  any  idea  of  following 
what  did  not  exist  is  nonsense.  This  is  the  obvious  con- 
clusion from  a very  interesting  collection  of  documents. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  too  well.  With  wide  margins, 
large  type  and  plenty  of  new  paragraphs  it  is  made  into  a 
handsome  quarto,  for  25s.  The  amount  of  matter  it  con- 
tains could  easily  go  into  a moderate  octavo  book  at  5s. 
The  frontispiece  deserves  a word  of  praise.  It  is  a repro- 
duction of  that  well-known  miniature  from  a Flemish  book 
of  hours  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  British  Museum, 
showing  the  Lenten  array  and  a priest  hearing  confessions, 
in  Flanders.  The  picture  has  already  been  reproduced  by 
Dr.  Rock  in  his  “ Church  of  Our  Fathers  ” (ed.  1905,  vol.  iv. , 
p.  261),  also  in  Dr.  Dearmer’s  “ Parson’s  Handbook  ” (plate 
31).  But  this  time  it  is  done  in  colours.  As  an  illustration 
of  “ English  Liturgical  Colours  ” it  is  singularly  unsuit- 
able, since  it  shows  a Flemish  church ; nor  does  it  give  the 
colour  of  any  vestment  at  all,  except  a white  surplice.  But 
it  is  a very  pretty  picture,  beautifully  reproduced.  The 
device  of  representing  the  tone  of  the  gold  border  with  a 
tint  of  umber  deserves  to  be  followed.  It  is  impossible  to 
print  with  gold  leaf.  This  is  certainly  the  next  best  thing; 
the  umber  is  just  the  colour  and  tone  of  gold  leaf,  when  the 
light  is  not  on  it,  far  better  than  the  nasty  brass-colour 
often  used. 


A SCHOLAR’S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT. 

A Scholar’s  Letters  from  the  Front.  Written  by  Stephen 
Hewett,  with  an  Introduction  by  F.  F.  Urquhart. 
London  : Longmans. 

THESE  letters  are  of  singular  interest,  showing  as  they 
do  how  this  young  and  brilliant  scholar  schooled 
himself  in  the  hard  ways  of  war.  The  earlier  letters  are 
full  of  self-revelation.  His  love  of  home  and  friends  and 
familiar  places,  of  books  and  music  and  flowers  and 
scenery,  is  apparent  in  every  page.  Such  passages  as  this 
abound  : — 

The  very  thought  of  Oxford,  and  the  smell  of  the  April  air, 
brings  back  to  me  the  sight  of  sunshine  on  well-known  walls  and 
the  sound  of  a mower  swishing  through  the  grass  of  some  perfect 
lawn.  How  the  joy  of  being  there  last  May  almost  maddened 
me  with  joy. 

What  really  annoys  me  is  to  miss  the  advent  of  summer  in  1 
England,  for  I always  feel  that  the  loss  of  a single  May  at  home 
is  a serious  loss  in  one’s  whole  life.  However,  we  shall  learn 
now  to  enjoy  twice  as-  much  as  before  the  things  that  we  did  not 
appreciate  as  they  deserved,  and  especially  the  obvious  and  simple 
things — like  food  and  sleep  and  air  and  cleanliness,  the  seasons 
and  the  flowers,  our  everyday  work,  and  the  simple  unaffected  I 
intercourse  of  family  and  friends. 
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A very  pleasant  feature  of  these  letters  is  the  generous  and 
ungrudging  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  of  his  fellow 
officers.  His  company  commander,  Captain  Bryson,  was  a 
special  object  of  affectionate  admiration.  He  liked  him  at 
the  beginning  and  loved  him  at  the  last,  and  such  references 
,to  him  as  the  following  crop  up  at  frequent  intervals  : — 
“ I regard  him  as  a personal  friend,  admire  him  as  I have 
never  admired  anyone  younger  than  myself,  and  would 
do  anything  for  or  with  him.”  Soldiering  came  easily  to 
Bryson ; Stephen  Hewett  had  more  things  to  learn  and 
to  overcome,  but  he  reached  the  same  goal.  In  a letter 
to  his  mother,  written  about  a month  before  he  was  killed, 
he  says : — 

The  first  great  palpable  trial  is  over : I have  lost  the  very 
natural  Fear  which  marks  one’s  early  days  within  range  of  the 
enemy ; I am  losing  the  dread  of  responsibility,  of  having  to 
control  men  and  things,  of  having  to  act;  and  most  remarkable 
of  all,  I am  beginning  to  lose  the  fear  of  Persons,  of  Generals, 
Commanding  Officers,  and  all  critical  superiors.  I feel  ten  times 
the  man  I was.  I think  I am  ten  times  as  fit,  and  have  yet  to 
meet  the  strain  which  is  too  much  for  me.  Not  that  we  have 
seen  the  worst  yet.  But  we  have  seen  some  new  things  since  I 
wrote  to  you  last.  And  yet  in  spite  of  it  all,  one  does  not  get 
brutalized,  over-hardened,  or  out  of  touch  with  the  things,  the 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  for  which  one  valued  that  old 
life  which  seems  so  far  off  now,  so  alien,  and  so  ideal,  yet  which 
one  remembers  without  one  touch  of  regret.  Of  course  all  this 
means  no  more  than  that  I am  reaching  the  state  which  for  the 
Army  is  the  normal  and  healthy  one  : yet  that  is  saying  much 
for  one  of  my  temperament,  for  I am  sure  that  many  of  my 
friends  feared  that  it  would  be  otherwise.  Again  I know  that 
I am  sensitive  and  changeable.  Yet  if  I am  really  describing 
what  is  no  more  than  a mood,  it  is  one  which  I have  felt  and 
tested  for  some  time.  I hope  it  is  a final  mood.  I hope  this 
is  my  “ last  word  ” on  the  life  here.  And  if  it  should  be  in 
another  sense  a last  word,  I want  to  have  said  it,  to  have  put 
on  record  a testimonial  to  this  great  calling.  It  is  a man’s  life. 
And  though  it  will  always  take  a great  deal  of  effort  for  me  to 
imitate  the  naturally  strong  man,  yet  I know  from  Father’s  life 
and  work  and  adventures  in  India  that  it  is  “ in  our  blood,” 
and  that  there  is  fight  in  us. 

Those  brave  proud  words  were  amply  vindicated  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came.  After  his  death  his  friend,  Captain 
Bryson,  wrote  : — “ He  was  a fine  officer  in  every  way  and 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  company  and  the  regiment.  He 
and  his  men  never  flinched  for  a moment.”  Few  books, 
in  all  its  literature,  bring  home  the  tragedy  and  the  waste 
of  war  so  poignantly  as  the  simple  letters  of  this  brilliant 
boy,  who  heard  the  call  of  duty,  and  rose  and  went,  and  was 
faithful  to  the  end. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

Guilds  and  the  Social  Crisis.  By  A.  J.  Penty.  2s.  6d- 
net.  London  : Allen  & Unwin. 

Can  We  Compete  ? By  Godfrey  E.  Mappin.  4s.  6d.  net. 
London  : Skeffington ; 

MR.  PENTY  is  the  Ruskin  of  the  Guild  Socialist 
movement,  giving  it  an  ethical  and  religious 
interpretation  which  commands  sympathy.  Those  who 
have  read  his  two  previous  books  will  recollect  that  he 
started  as  an  advocate  of  the  restoration  of  local  guilds, 
but  later  adopted  the  programme  of  national  guilds  as 
more  immediately  realisable.  The  present  book,  he  tells 
us,  was  written  “ to  formulate  a policy  for  Guildsmen 
in  the  event  of  a revolution.”  If  this  is  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  a clear,  concrete  scheme  of  social  reconstruction 
on  guild  lines,  Mr.  Penty  has  not  succeeded,  since  he 
practically  confines  himself  to  a general  attack  upon  the 
materialistic  spirit  of  industrialism  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  Marxian  socialism  on  the  other,  contrasting  it  with 
the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  medieval  society.  On 
this  subject  he  has,  as  usual,  some  excellent  things  to 
say.  His  attack  on  the  Neo-Marxians  and  the  theory  of 
class  war  is  especially  happy.  He  has  a just  appreciation 
of  the  medieval  organisation  of  society,  realising  that 
since  the  Reformation  wealth  has  been  substituted  for 
welfare  as  the  social  ideal,  and  deploring  the  change  as 
heartily  as  any  Catholic  sociologist.  If  it  has  ever  occurred 
to  him  to  wonder  why  Catholics  have  not  been  more 
ready  to  accept  the  programme  of  the  National  Guildsmen, 
he  has  his  answer  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book  under- 
review,  where  he  admits  that  between  the  Neo-Marxian 
and  the  National  Guildsman  there  appears  to  a Collectivist 
to  be  but  a difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  If  this 
is  how  the  movement  strikes  a Collectivist,  Catholics 
may  be  excused  for  maintaining  an  attitude  of  reserve 
towards  it.  Everyone  interested  in  Guild  Socialism 
should  add  Mr.  Penty’s  book  to  the  already  large  stock 
of  books  on  the  question. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Mappin’s  book  is  that  we  must 
reorganise  our  financial  and  commercial  methods  on  the 
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German  model,  and  he  gives  interesting  details  as  to  how 
that  model  works.  Whether  the  German  commercial 
system  is  good  in  itself  or  practicable  for  any  nation  but 
the  well-drilled  one  that  evolved  it  is  another  matter. 
If  Mr.  Penty  is  to  be  believed  (and  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
contention)  it  was  the  rottenness  of  the  German  banking 
system  and  the  imminent  collapse  of  German  credit  that 
brought  about  the  Great  War.  We  may  leave  Mr.  Mappin 
and  Mr.  Penty  to  settle  this  question  between  themselves, 
but  this  need  not  hinder  us  from  fully  admitting  that  the 
former’s  book  contains  many  individual  suggestions  for 
Reconstruction  which  are  well  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 


GUYNEMER. 

Guynemer,  Knight  of  the  Air.  From  the  French  of  Henry 
Bordeaux,  by  Louise  Morgan  Sill.  6s.  net.  Lon-' 
don  : Chatto  & Windus. 

M HENRY  BORDEAUX  has  given  us  what  Mr.  Rud- 
• yard  Kipling  deservedly  calls  “ a wonderful  book  ” 
about  a wonderful  man,  or  rather  youth.  George  Guynemer 
was  a veritable  knight  of  the  air  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
honour  with  a record  of  service  which  is  probably  unrivalled. 
That  he  brought  down  fifty-five  enemy  machines  is  but  a 
part  of  his  renown ; his  claim  to  remembrance  lies  rather 
in  the  qualities  that  he  showed  and  in  the  triumph  of  spirit 
and  character  over  bodily  frailness.  Rejected  more  than 
once  by  a military  tribunal  as  physically  unfit,  he  was  in 
the  end  taken  on  as  a pupil-mechanic  from  which  arduous 
work  he  gradually  won  through  to  aviator  by  his  know- 
ledge, intelligence,  grit  and  daring.  The  bravest  of  the 
brave  he  yet  left  nothing  to  chance,  attending  carefully  to 
every  detail  of  his  machine  and  attacking  not  by  impulse 
but  on  careful  plan  however  rapidly  determined  upon. 
Gallantly  he  sought  out  the  enemy  and  successfully  brought 
him  down  till  his  name  became  a glory  to  France  and  a 
terror  to  her  foes.  Decorations  and  promotions  followed  on 
each  other  with  amazing  rapidity,  but  he  remained  un- 
spoiled, true  to  the  lodestone  of  home  and  kin,  and  modest 
as  a girl.  At  last  the  day  came  when 'he  did  not  return  and 
it  was  at  length  learned  that  he  had  fallen'  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines  at  Poelcapelle.  His  body  was  never  found,  as 
the  place  where  he  fell  was  under  the  fire  of  the  English 
guns.  But  the  place  of  his  sepulture  is  not  for  that  in- 
glorious, for  he  lies  in  the  soil  of  France  for  which  he  gave 
his  life.  As  he  told  his  father  in  answer  to  an  entreaty  to 
moderate  his  zeal  and  wearing  efforts  : “ As  long  as  one 
has  not  given  everything,  one  has  given  nothing.”  In  this 
spirit  he  gave  all,  and  his  record  is  enshrined  in  the  Pan- 
theon in  the  noble  language  of  his  twenty-sixth  citation  : 
“ A legendary  hero,  fallen  from  the  very  zenith  of  victory, 
after  three  years’  hard  and  continuous  fighting.  He  will 
be  considered  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the  national 
qualities  for  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  and 
his  exalted  gallantry.  Full  of  invincible  belief  in  victory,  he 
he  has  bequeathed  to  the  French  soldier  an  imperishable 
memory.”  Those  words  admirably  sum  up  the  meteoric 
career  of  which  M.  Henry  Bordeaux  has  given  us  the  details 
as  well  as  a study  of  what  Plutarch  has  called  “ the  dis- 
tinctive signs  of  the  soul.”  His  hero’s  family  confided  to 
him  his  letters,  his  notebooks  of  flights,  and  these,  with  the 
reminiscences  of  friends,  are  woven  into  a story  which  fires 
the  imagination  and  illustrates  how  once  again  genius  is 
the  art  of  taking  pains.  Little  or  nothing  is  said  of  his 
religious  feeling  and  practice,  but  he  is  known  to  have  been 
devout  and  charitable  and  a frequenter  of  the  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  happened  to  be. 

The  translator’s  work  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  at  times 
has  evidently  failed  to  find  the  right  English  equivalent, 
but  generally  it  is  readable  and  clear.  The  portrait  given 
as  a frontispiece  shows  us  a face  prematurely  aged  by 
its  tenseness  and  lines  of  determination. 


The  Path  to  Heaven  (5s.  net  and  upwards),  of  which 
Messrs.  Burns  & Oates  send  us  a revised  edition,  is  well 
known  as  a comprehensive  collection  of  public  and  private 
devotions  in  general  use.  Together  with  the  prayers  it  also 
contains  a body  of  instructions  which  will  be  found  very 
helpful  and  suggestive.  Especially  noteworthy  are  : the 
devotions  suggested  for  the  dedication  of  each  month  of  the 
year ; the  abundant  choice  of  litanies;  prayers  for  Com- 
munion, and  hymns,  of  which,  besides  Latin  hymns,  we 
have  a collection  of  286  in  English ; and  the  short  reflections 
for  every  day  in  the  month.  For  Mass  we  have  the  Ordinary 
in  Latin  and  English  and  devotions  cn  opposite  pages,  and 
■the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  Sundays.  And  all  is  contained 
in  a handy  volume,  within  the  slender  proportions  of  which, 
thanks  to  the  use  of  a thin  yet  opaque  paper,  1,004  pages 
are  comprised. 


LITERARY  NOTES 


Having  occasion,  the  other  day,  to  cite  the  testimony  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  we  remarked  in  passing  that  this  his- 
torian of  the  Greek  philosophers  shared  with  Suetonius  the 
high  praise  of  Melchior  Cano.  It  is  not  often,  we  imagine, 
that  these  three  very  different  names  are  mentioned  together. 
And  while  classical  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  the  two 
historians  may  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  great  Spanish 
theologian,  others  to  whom  his  work  is  better  known  may 
yet  be  at  a loss  to  say  what  he  has  to  do  with  these  masters 
of  biographical  history,  and  may  wonder  when  or  where  he 
was  led  to  express  his  appreciation  of  their  merits.  For 
while  their  writings  may  have  a high  value  for  the  historical 
student,  they  do  not  seem  likely  to  supply  much  food  for 
the  theologian.  And,  in-  any  case,  it  might  seem  that  the 
opinion  of  a theologian  on  such  a point  as  this  can  be  of 
little  importance  to  anyone,  however  great  may  be  its  weight 
on  matters  within  his  own  province.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  page  on  which  the  Spanish  Dominican  pays 
this  tribute  to  Suetonius  and  Diogenes  Laertius  is  one  which 
has  a lesson  for  many  of  us  at  the  present  day. 


As  may  be  surmised  by  those  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  his  famous  work,  “ De  Locis  Theologicis,”  though  they 
may  not  remember  this  particular  passage,  it  occurs  in  the 
course  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  history  as 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  theologian  may  draw  his 
arguments.  Like  all  who  have  dealt  with  the  ethics  of 
writing  history  from  the  days  of  Lucian’s  delectable  dia- 
logue, Cano  very  properly  insists  on  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  rigid  justice  and  perfect  impartiality.  The  historian 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  historian  who  alone  can  stand  the 
theologian  in  good  stead,  must  needs  be  free  from  the  bias 
of  the  partisan.  He  must  tell  the  truth,  and  set  forth  the 
facts  without  fear  or  favour.  And  even  as  Lucian,  when  he 
is  showing  how  history  ought  to  be  written,  complains  that 
too  many  of  his  contemporaries  wrote  panegyrics  instead  of 
history,  so  the  Spanish  theologian  is  fain  to  confess  that 
some  of  our  own  historical  writers  are  in  the  same  case. 
It  is  certainly  somewhat  disconcerting  to  learn  that  there 
had  been  so  little  improvement  in  this  matter  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a thousand  years.  And  though  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  that  Christian  and  religious  historians,  as 
such,  should  surpass  the  pagans  in  eloquence  or  in  the  art 
of  picturesque  narrative,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  they 
would,  at  any  rate,  bear  away  the  palm  in  the  matter  of 
truthfulness.  Yet,  sad  to  say,  Cano  feels  constrained  to 
award  the  palm  to  the  pagans.  For  he  complains  that  the 
religious  historians  who  record  the  lives  of  saints  and 
Catholic  prelates  do  not  set  forth  the  facts  impartially, 
showing  both  the  lights  and  the  shadows,  as  Suetonius  does 
in  his  lives  of  the  Caesars  and  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  lives 
of  the  philosophers. 


In  recent  years  Catholic  critics  and  apologists  have  been 
more  concerned  with  the  faults  and  failings  of  anti-Catholic 
historians.  For  if  the  indiscreet  devotion  of  hagiographers 
or  the  partiality  of  ecclesiastical  writers  disturbed  the  balance 
of  historical  justice  in  one  way,  the  violence  of  Protestant 
prejudice  has  deflected  it  in  a different  direction.  In  the 
well-worn  words  of  de  Maistre,  history  in  these  last  cen- 
turies had  become  a conspiracy  against  truth.  His  censure 
on  the  historians  was  more  severe  than  that  of  Lucian,  but 
he  could  hardly  complain  that  they  were  substituting 
panegyric  for  history.  Apart  from  the  direct  evil  wrought 
by  these  hostile  historians,  their  attack  has  almost  inevitably 
had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  work  of  our  own  historical 
writers.  In  any  case,  domestic  reform  is  apt  to  suffer  in 
time  of  war.  And  how  can  our  historians  cultivate  that 
judicial  impartiality  recommended  by  Cano  when  they  are 
largely  occupied  in  refuting  the  calumnies  or  reducing  the 
exaggerations  of  opponents? 


It  may  be  said,  we  suppose,  that,  in  this  case  at  any  rate, 
the  controversial  work  of  the  advocate  who  vindicates  the 
Catholic  cause  is  of  higher  importance  than  that  of  the 
judicial  historian,  whose  only  care  is  that  the  facts  should 
be  fairly  set  forth  and  strict  justice  done  to  all  parties.  And 
such  errors  as  those  of  which  Cano  complains  may  seem  to 
be  slight  in  comparison  to  the  false  history  fabricated  by 
the  enemies  of  Catholic  truth.  For  our  part,  we  confess  we 
do  not  care  to  distinguish  between  white  lies  and  black  lies, 
whether  in  history  or  elsewhere.  For  truth  is  a virtue  for 
its  own  sake.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  making 
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the  aforesaid  complaint,  Cano  is  considering  history  not  in 
the  abstract,  but  as  a locus  theologicus.  And  this  may  serve 
to  remind  us  that,  as  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  it  is,  after 
all,  only  true  history,  based  on  justice  to  all,  that  will  be  of 
any  real  use  to  the  theologian  or  the  controversialist.  And, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  worst  calumnies  of 
our  accusers  have  done  so  much  harm  to  our  cause  as  the 
blunders  and  unfair  statements  of  champions  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion. 


We  have  an  instance  in  point  in  the  well-known — perhaps 
we  should  rather  sa,y  the  little-known — case  of  Galileo’s  con- 
demnation. The  whole  story,  however  we  may  take  it,  is 
an  intricate  historical  problem.  And  the  scientific  historian 
anxious  to  make  a careful  examination  of  all  the  available 
evidence  and  judge  all  the  parties  concerned  with  judicial 
impartiality,  would  find  it  a “ dignus  vindice  nodus.”  And 
this  complex  problem,  which  needs  so  much  and  such  varied 
knowledge  for  its  right  understanding,  has  too  often  been 
the  plaything  or  the  missile  of  hasty  and  incompetent  con- 
troversialists. If,  reversing  Lucian’s  question,  we  desire 
to  know  how  history  ought  not  to  be  written,  we  may  find 
the  answer  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  story  of  Galileo  told 
by  some  Protestant  controversialist  eager  to  make  capital 
against  Rome,  but  knowing  little  of  the  facts,  and  neither 
understanding  nor  seeking  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
theologians  and  Roman  officials.  And  perhaps  we  may  find 
another  example  in  the  same  story,  regarded  from  a different 
standpoint,  and  told  by  a Catholic  desirous  of  vindicating 
these  calumniated  authorities,  albeit  he,  too,  knows  little 
of  the  facts  and  documents,  and  is  by  no  means  so  solicitous 
to  do  justice  to  Galileo. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  turn  from  these  false  and  one-sided 
pictures  to  the  fair  and  candid  treatment  of  the  whole  case 
in  “ Galileo  : and  his  Condemnation,”  by  Ernest  Hull,  S.J. 
(C.T.S.,  is.  6d. ).  As  Father  Hull  remarks  at  the  outset, 
“ The  condemnation  of  Galileo  by  the  Roman  Inquisition 
in  1633  is  a subject  from  which  any  writer  who  aims  at 
exciting  interest  would  be  likely  to  abstain.  The  idea  is  that 
everybody  is  supposed  to  know  all  about  it ; and  this  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  are  privileged  to  talk 
nonsense  and  to  display  serious  ignorance  about  it.”  “ The 
question,”  he  adds,  “ having  come  before  me  lately,  in  the 
form  of  some  rather  misleading  statements  by  a Catholic 
apologist,  I thought  it  a good  opportunity  for  investigating 
it,  with  a view  of  checking  these  and  other  assertions  and 
inferences  which  are  current  on  the  subject.” 


“ Some  of  our  popular  writers  on  the  Galileo  question,” 
Father  Hull  continues,  “ have  not  been  happy  in  their  treat- 
ment, apparently  for  want  of  familiarity  with  authentic 
documents.  Hence  the  chief  object  was  to  reproduce  their 
full  text  for  reference  in  case  of  necessity.  To  give  point  to 
these  documents  they  have  been  framed  in  a summary  of 
the  whole  history  drawn  from  reliable  sources.”  If  this  were 
all  that  was  to  be  found  in  this  little  book  it  would  surely 
be  welcome  to  many  who  are  interested  in  these  matters. 
But  besides  a full  translation  of  the  chief  documents  in  the 
case,  and  an  account  of  the  whole  story,  which,  in  addition 
to  being  drawn  from  reliable  sources,  is  very  clearly  and 
agreeably  told,  the  author  has  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  moral  of  the  story,  and  some  wise  words  of  wa'rning, 
addressed  severally  (1)  to  all  and  sundry,  (2)  to  Protestants, 
(3)  to  Catholic  apologists,  and  (4)  to  Liberal  Catholics. 


This  little  work,  as  might  be  expected,  vindicates  the 
principle  of  authority  and  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  disposes 
of  the  specious  objections  which  opponents  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility seek  to  draw  from  the  condemnation  in  question.  It 
rightly  insists  on  the  difference  between  the  ideas  prevailing 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  those  of  our  own  day,  and  on 
the  danger  involved  in  new  theories  and  new  discoveries, 
which  might  shake  the  faith  of  the  people.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  rightly  more  solicitous 
for  the  souls  of  men  than  for  the  progress  of  scientific 
studies,  were  well  warranted  in  insisting  that  men  like 
Galileo  should  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  that  new 
and  startling  theories,  which  might  do  grave  harm,  should 
not  be  proclaimed  as  facts  before  they  were  proved.  On 
these  points  the  author  is  at  one  with  the  apologists  whom 
he  criticizes.  Where  he  differs  from  them  may  be  gathered 
from  his  candid  caution  addressed  to  Catholic  apologists. 


From  this  caution  we  may  take  the  following  significant 
passages: — “ (1)  Avoid  the  mistake  of  minimizing  the 


official  action  of  the  Church  authorities,  or  of  understating 
the  ground  of  their  condemnation  : the  official  documents 
plainly  embody  the  view  that  the  Copernican  theory  was 
not  only  ‘ false,’  but  also  ‘ heretical,’  because  ‘ altogether 
contrary  to  Scripture’;  and  Galileo  was  condemned  as 
‘ grievously  suspected  of  heresy  ’;  which  heresy  is  defined 
as  ‘ holding  that  the  earth  moved  and  the  sun  stood  still.’ 
It  is  precisely  in  this  dogmatical  pronouncement  on  the 
heretical  character  of  the  new  astronomy  that  their  blunder 
consisted.  (2)  Do  not  try  to  cloak  this  blunder  by  arguing 
that  Galileo  brought  all  the  trouble  on  himself  by  meddling 
in  theology,  or  by  his  aggressiveness  of  manner.  The  clash 
with  theology  was  inevitable,  and  must  be  forced  upon  him; 
and  his  defence  on  this  point  was  entirely  sound  and  un- 
exceptionable.” It  is  obvious  that  Father  Hull’s  treatment  of 
the  Galileo  question  is  more  strictly  historical  than  the  work 
of  many  previous  Catholic  writers.  For  he  is  careful  to  cite 
the  authentic  documents  on  which  he  bases  his  conclusions. 
And,  as  the  above  brief  extracts  suffice  to  show,  he  is 
evidently  anxious  to  be  fair  to  Galileo  as  well  as  to  his 
judges  and  opponents.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  found, 
we  fancy,  that  his  more  impartial  defence  is  far  more  effec- 
tive than  the  one-sided  stories  and  mistaken  statements  of 
zealous  controversialists  who,  doing  those  things  which  he 
deprecates,  understating  the  action  of  the  officials  and  mis- 
representing the  conduct  of  Galileo,  are  only  too  likely  to 
leave  the  scandal  worse  than  they  found  it. 

W.  H.  K. 


The  " Catholic  Gazette  "—the  organ  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Catholic  Missionary  Society — has  started  a new  feature 
which  is  very  appropriate  to  its  pages,  and  should  prove  of  the 
utmost  usefulness  as  a complement  to  the  Question  Box.  It 
has  been  determined  to  pay  regular  attention  to  the  refutation 
of  erroneous  arguments,  and  the  correction  of  false  or  mis- 
leading allusions  to  matters  of  Catholic  faith,  in  current 
periodical  literature.  Promises  of  help  have  been  received 
from  various  quarters  which  will  enable  this  new  department 
to  be  started  with  every  assurance  that  the  sceptical  and 
anti-Catholic  articles  in  the  leading  secular  Reviews  will  be 
dealt  with  adequately  and  efficiently. 


THE  LENTEN  INDULTS. 

We  give  below  from  such  Pastorals  as  have  reached  us 
the  regulations  made  by  the  Bishops  for  the  modification  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  fasting  and  abstinence  in  their  respec- 
tive dioceses  : — 

Westminster. — We  dispense  the  faithful  of  our  archdiocese 
from  the  law  of  fasting  until  further  notice.  The  law  of  abstinence 
is  to  be  observed  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday,  and  we 
earnestly  exhort  the  faithful,  without  thereby  imposing  any 
obligation,  to  do  their  utmost  to  abstain  from  flesh  meat  on  all 
hridays. 

Birmingham. — We  declare  that  during  the  cornrng  Lent  the 
faithful  are  dispensed  from  all  fasting  and  abstinence  except  only 
the  abstinence  on  all  Fridays  and  Ash  Wednesday. 

Liverpool.— During  the  coming  Lent,  the  obligation  of  fasting 
remains  as  in  the  past.  As  regards  the  law  of  abstaining  from 
flesh  meat,  by  the  special  privilege  granted  by  the  Holy  See  during 
vvar  time,  the  faithful  of  the  diocese  are — until  the  formal  and 
final  signing  of  peace  by  the  Allies — dispensed  from  all  obligation 
except  that  of  abstaining  from  flesh  meat  on  all  Fridays  and  on 
Ash  Wednesday. 

Clifton.— The  regulations  regarding  fasting  and  abstinence  will 
remain  until  further  notice  what  they  were  during  the  war.  For 
Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  there  is  no  dispensation  what- 
ever. 

Hexham  and  Newcastle.— In  this  diocese  all  persons  are  dis- 
pensed from  fasting  until  further  notice.  With  the  exception  of 
Ash  Wednesday  and  the  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  all  persons 
in  this  diocese  are  dispensed  from  abstinence  until  further  notice 
The  clergy  will  explain  to  the  faithful  that  the  present  abnormal 
times  exempt  many  persons  from  the  obligation  to  abstain,  even 
on  Fridays. 

Middlesbrough. — The  Lenten  discipline  of  fasting  and 

abstinence  is  again  remitted,  with  the  exception  of  Ash  Wednesday 
and  Good  Friday.  J 

Northampton.— AH  Fridays  of  the  year  and  Ash  Wednesday 
must  be  observed  as  abstinence  days,  but  as  regards  other  days 
our  dispensation  from  fasting  and  abstinence  holds  good. 

Nottingham.— A general  dispensation  from  the  Lenten  fast  is 
hereby  promulgated,  and  the  only  restriction  you  are  called  upon 
to  observe  in  the  matter  of  food  is  the  Friday  abstinence  (with 
recitation  every  day  of  the  “ Our  Father,”  “ Hail  Mary  ” and 
“ Apostles’  Creed 

Plymouth.  We  trust  to  your  strict  observance  of  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Good  Friday. 

Salford.— We  hereby  also  dispense  during  the  coming  Lent 
with  lasting,  as  well  as  abstinence,  on  all  days  except  Ash 
Wednesday  ar.d  Good  Friday — the  abstinence  on  Fridays,  however 
(and  Ash  Wednesday),  still  remaining. 

Southwark.— We  still  think  it  expedient  to  dispense,  during 
this  Lent  also,  from  all  fasting,  and  except  on  Ash  Wednesday 
and  all  the  Fridays,  from  the  abstinence  as  well. 
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THE  CARDINAL’S  PASTORAL. 

“ Given  at  Jerusalem.” 

The  following  pastoral  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  ‘‘Given  at  Jerusalem,”  was  read  in  the 
churches  of  the  diocese  on  Sunday  : — 

The  daily  almost  uninterrupted  occupations  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  entrusted  to  us  in  the  course  ol  our  present  prolonged 
journey  make  it  impossible  to  write  to  you  at  length  in  prepara- 
tion lor  the  coming  season  of  Lent.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  setting  before  you  in  a few  words  those  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions which  should  claim  your  earnest  prayers  as  you  pass  through 
the  sacred  weeks  which  both  primitive  law  and  constant  tradition 
consecrate  to  the  special  service  of  God. 

Our  first  duty  at  the  present  time  is  to  maintain  within  us  an 
abiding  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  stupendous  victory  which 
so  suddenly  brought  to  an  end  the  prolonged  years  of  war.  As  the 
months  pass  since  the  memorable  Feast  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  on 
which  the  armistice  was  signed,  we  come  to  see  in  ever  clearer 
detail  the  Divine  intervention  which  after  so  many  months  of 
deepening  anxiety  ultimately  crowned  with  success  the  cause  for 
which  we  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms.  Such  abiding 
gratitude  is  a necessary  condition  if  the  allied  nations  are  now  to 
bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  the  triumph  of  that  sacred  cause. 

In  the  next  place  our  unceasing  prayers  must  go  up  before  the 
throne  of  God  that  those  who  are  now  deliberating  about  the 
eventual  settlement  of  the  great  issues  arising  out  of  the  war  may 
be  guided  to  a decision  that  shall  violate  no  right  and  ensure  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  Most  specially  should  we  pray  that  our 
faithful  allies  in  France  m3y  at  last  enjoy  full  liberty  of  religious 
practice  and  organisation  ; and  that  Italy,  in  the  making  of  whose 
unitv  England  played  so  large  a part,  may  now  find  her  full 
development  and  strength  in  a frank  and  loyal  recognition  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Holy  See. 

Last  year  we  spoke  to  you  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  pro- 
blems  immediately  confronting  us  at  home.  We  beg  the  clergy 
to  recall  to  the  people  their  lessons  we  then  set  forth,  and  to  en- 
courage them  anew  to  a study  of  those  social  questions  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  must  to  the 
extent  of  our  capacity  and  opportunities  be  guides  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  tracing  a safe  path  through  difficulties  wherein 
those  who  have  no  definite  principles  before  them  may  easily  go 
astray.  There  are  men  among  us  who,  doubtless  with  good 
intention  but  none  the  less  to  the  terrible  harm  of  the  whole 
nation,  are  misleading  the  country  on  such  vital  subjects  as  public 
morality,  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  married  state,  and 
the  fundamental  obligations  of  parenthood.  False  doctrines  on 
such  subjects,  if  they  be  generally  accepted,  will  work  more  evil 
among  us  than  all  the  horrors  of  war.  It  is  our  duty,  both  by 
private  counsel  and  public  action,  to  withstand  all  such  erroneous 
teachings,  in  conjunction  with  those  who  accept,  even  though  it 
be  unconsciously,  the  guidance  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  ihese 
matters,  although  they  may  not  admit  her  divinely  constituted 
authority.  In  things  of  such  supreme  import  to  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth  all  men  of  good  will  and  true  principle  should 
unite  to  withstand  the  menace  of  those  who,  having  abandoned 
the  traditional  guidance  of  Christianity,  find  themselves  con- 
strained to  revert  to  theories  which  Christ  condemned,  and  are 
in  reality  striving  to  bring  back  a non-Christian  or  pagan  con- 
stitution of  the  world. 

We  desire  that  the  special  devotions,  which  have  helped  so  much 
in  keeping  alive  the  fervent  intercession  of  the  faithful  during  the 
war,  be  maintained  during  the  coming  season  of  Lent ; and, 
especially,  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  be  exposed  for  one  hour  in 
the  evening  once  every  week,  on  a day  other  than  Sunday,  and 
that  prayers  be  then  offered  for  the  intentions  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

The  dispensations  from  fasting  and  abstinence  granted  last  year 
still  remain  in  force,  and  we  beg  the  faithful  to  be  generous  in 
their  contributions  to  Lenten  Alms,  so  that  means  may  be  at 
our  disposal  for  the  many  needs  which  arise,  and  which  cannot  be 
met  from  any  other  source. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  the  time  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Easter  duties  is  now  from  the  Fourth  Sunday 
of  Lent  to  Trinity  Sunday  and  does  not  as  heretofore  begin  on 
Ash  Wednesday. 

The  collection  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday  is  for  the  Westminster 
Diocesan  Education  Fund,  the  more  immediate  needs  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  statement  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Fund.  We  beg  you,  dear  Children  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  make 
a generous  answer  to  this  appeal. 

The  schools,  which  are  under  the  administration  or  manage- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Diocesan  Education  Fund  are  the  Re- 
formatory, Industrial,  Poor  Law  and  Special  Schools.  These  last 
have  been  established  for  the  care  of  epileptic  and  feeble-minded 
children  or  for  children  suffering  from  some  physical  defect  or 
disease.  All  the  schools  are  under  the  inspection  of  some  Govern- 
ment Department,  and  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  you  to  be 
told  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  four  Government  Departments 
concerned,  they  all  occupy  the  front  rank  among  schools  of  their 
kind.  This  satisfactory  result  is  due  to  a large  extent  to  the  help 
which  you  have  given  us  through  your  generous  offerings  on 
Quinquagesima  Sunday  year  by  year.  Many  thousands  of  pounds 
have  had  to  be  provided  for  the  founding  of  these  schools,  not 
one  pennv  of  which  has  been  obtained  from  any  public  funds,  and 
thousands  more  have  been  expended  in  keeping  them  in  nood 
repair  and  abreast  of  the  times  in  such  matters  as  hygiene  and 
well-equipped  schoolrooms  and  workshops.  One  important  item 
of  expenditure  which  falls  upon  us  is  that  of  the  after-care  of  the 
children  when  they  have  left  the  school.  It  is  laid  upon  us  by 
statute  to  supervise  the  children  and  to  report  on  them  until  the- 
are  eighteen  years  of  age.  So  well  has  this  after-care  work  been 


organized  that  there  are  few  with  whom  we  are  not  in  touch  until 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  even  older  than  that,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  to'  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  informed  that,  after  a careful 
investigation,  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  our  schools  for  their  work  in  the  world  95  per  cent,  are 
successful.  We  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  this 
result  is  mainly  due  to  the  patient  zeal  of  the  superiors  and  super- 
intendents of  the  schools,  who  act  the  part  of  faithful  guardians 
to  those  placed  in  their  charge.  We  therefore  commend  with  con- 
fidence the  work  of  the  Westminster  Diocesan  Education  Fund  to 
your  sympathy  and  generosity. 

We  write  to  you,  dearly  beloved  brethren  and  dear  children  in 
Jesus  Christ,  from  the  Holy  City,  the  scene  of  so  many  incidents 
in  the  life,  and  of  the  passion  and  death,  of  our  Divine  Master. 
We  thank  Him  for  having  brought  us,  in  the  course  of  the  duties 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  this  sacred  place,  and  granted  us  to 
dwell  for  a few  days  amid  surroundings  which  recall  at  every  step 
the  mysteries  of  our  redemption.  It  is  needless  to  assure  you  that, 
in  our  visits  to  the  many  churches  built  to  record  the  successive 
scenes  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  in  our  offering  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  Calvary  and  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  you  and 
your  needs  and  intentions  have  been  ever  present  to  our  minds. 
With  a full  heart  we  have  besought  our  crucified  Saviour,  through 
the  intercession  of  His  sorrowful  and  immaculate  Virgin  Mother, 
and  of  a’l  the  saints  whose  memory  is  recalled  by  their  close 
companionship  with  their  Master,  to  bestow  upon  our  beloved 
clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  on  our  many  communities  pf 
religious  women,  and  upon  all  our  devoted  laity,  every  blessing, 
grace  and  consolation  that  they  desire,  to  His  honour  and  glory 
and  the  sanctification  of  their  souls. 


PICKERING  : PROGRESS  AND  NEEDS. 


The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Earnshaw  writes  to  us  from  St.  Patrick’s, 
Bradford,  Yorks  : — 


Your  kindnesses  in  the  past  encourage  me  to  ask  you  to  allow 
me  once  more  to  bring  before  your  readers  the  needs  of  St. 
Joseph’s,  Pickering.  This  time  I do  so  with  jubilation  of  soul 
for  it  seems  to  me  the  prospects  of  the  Mission  are  so  bright  as 
to  afford  confidence  of  Father  Bryan’s  heart’s  desire  being  ful- 
filled. He  sowed  the  tiny  plant  years  ago.  In  watching  over  it 
and  tending  it  he  has  truly  borne  the  “ burden  and  the  heats  of 
the  day.”  It  has  told  on  him  : he  is  bent  and  shows  signs  of  wear, 
but  if  your  kind  readers  will  generously  come  to  his  help  in  this 
the  crisis  of  his  work  they  will  renew  his  youth  and  fit  him  for 
further  labours.  What  is  greater  still,  they  will  delight  the 
Sacred  Heart.  By  establishing  the  War  Orphanage  they  will 
place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Good  Shepherd  those  children  whom 
He  must  love  with  special  tenderness,  the  little  ones  the  cruel 
war  has  bereft  of  fathers  and  whose  mothers,  oppressed  by  grief, 
have  sunk  into  the  grave.  To  provide  a sweet  home  for  these 
dear,  forlorn  orphans  where  they  will  be  cherished  by  devoted  nuns 
of  the  Presentation  Order,  the  perfume  of  whose  charity  has  per- 
vaded so  many  regions  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
must  certainly  be  a work  most  dear  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Again, 
these  children  gathered  in  the  War  Orphanage,  will  fill  the  beau- 
tiful Catholic  School,  and  thereby  bring  stability  to  the  Mission. 
Most  people  know  that  a mission  without  a school  is  generally 
a puny  thing.  Let  St.  Joseph’s  School  be  filled  with  children  and 
the  little  plant  will  become  a sturdy  tree,  destined  to  keep  alive 
and  to  spread  around  the  most  necessary  of  all  treasures,  the  One 
Holy  Catholic  Faith.  I entreat  everyone  who  reads  this  letter,  for 
the  love  of  God,  out  of  pity  for  the  heipless  orphans,  and  in 
gratitude  to  their  brave  fathers  who  died  in  defence  of  our  country, 
to  send  an  offering,  large  or  small,  to  Father  Bryan,  that  the 
War  Orphanage  may  be  started  without  delay.  With  the  gracious 
permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Galway  three  heroic  Nuns  have  volun- 
teered for  the  work  and  the  Bishop  of  Middlesbrough  has  offered 
them  a most  cordial  welcome.  The  ardent  Nuns  are  ready  to 
endure  hardship  and  bear  trials.  It  is  for  us  to  ease  those  hard- 
ships as  much  as  possible.  Our  donations  of  money  and  of 
goods  will  do  this.  Then,  for  Our  Lord’s  sake,  let  every  one  of 
us  do  our  best  to  render  the  War  Orphanage  a fact  and  a success. 
All  sorts  of  linen  for  the  house,  beds  and  bedding  for  the  dormi- 
tory, etc.,  etc.,  are  needed. 


“There  is  no  more  fitting  place  f o enshrine  the  golden  memories 
of  heroic  deeds  than  in  the  House  of  Gcd.' — Rt.  Hon,  Robert 
Munro,  K.C.  M.P. 

The  singular  beauty  and  permanent  quality  of  a 


Stameb  (Blass  Minbow 


is  acknowledged  by  all  as  the*  most  appropriate  form  of  com- 
memorating tho*e  who  gave  “ their  utmost  for  the  highest,’' 
Distinctive  designs  suitable  for  MEM  RIALS  OR  THANK 
OFFERINGS  willingly  submitted  without  fee  or  obligation. 

niTV  OS  A OS*  on  23,  Charing  X Mansions, 
bn  1 bLAbo  bU.  Glasgow. 
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WHY  PELMANISM  IS  WINNiNG 


ITS  ALL-ROUND  VALUE  TO 
EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAN. 


THOUSANDS  SECURING  HIGHER  PAY, 
SPEEDIER  PROMOTION,  AND  LARGELY 
INCREASED  EFFICIENCY. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  TO-DAY  FREE. 


Pelmanism  is  winning  all  along  the  line. 

This  is  easily  understandable,  for  every  post  brings 
fresh  proofs  of  the  immense  practical  value  of 
Pelmanism  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  Professional, 
Commercial,  or  Industrial  occupations. 

Thousands  of  men  and  womert  are  now  securing 
Higher  Pay,  Speedier  Promotion,  and  Increased 
Efficiency  as  the  result  of  studying  the  “ little  grey 
books.  ” 

Business  firms  are  enrolling  their  entire  staffs 
for  courses  in  Pelmanism,  well  knowing  that  the 
initial  cost  of  this  will  be  repaid  over  and  over  again 
in  the  increased  efficiency  of  their  employees. 

Over  100,000  officers  and  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
(including  150  Admirals  and  Generals)  have  become 
enthusiastic  Pelmanists  as  the  result  of  training  their 
minds  by  means  of  this  wonderful  system. 

Eminent  authorities,  Business  Magnates,  Univer- 
sity Professors,  Editors,  Authors,  Generals,  and 
Educationalists  have  unanimously  declared  their  sup- 
port of  Pelmanism  as  an  invaluable  asset  to  men  and 
women  of  every  calling.  And  the  famous  journal 
“Truth,”  after  a careful  and  minute  inquiry  into  the 
work  of  the  Pelman  Institute,  is  so  impressed  by  the 
results  obtained  that  it  has  published  several 
exhaustive  reports  on  various  aspects  of  Pelmanism, 
the  latest  of  which  readers  can  obtain  to-day  free  of 
charge  by  applying  to  the  address  given  below. 

But  the  best  proof  of  Pelmanism  is  in  the  practising, 
and  the  most  convincing  testimony  as  to  its  value  to 
men  and  women  of  every  trade,  business,  occupation, 
age,  and  mental  calibre  is  to  be  found  in  the  truly 
remarkable  letters  from  Pelmanists — some  of  which 
are  printed  below — which  reach  the  Pelman  Institute 
every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Readers  who  wish  to  know  in  further  detail  how 
Pelmanism  is  enabling  thousands  of  men  and  women 
to  increase  their  efficiency  and  earning  power,  should 
write  to-day  to  the  Pelman  Institute,  25,  Pelman 
House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.i.  By 
return  they  will  receive  a full  description  of  the  Course, 
a copy  of  “ Truth’s  ” latest  Report,  and  information 
enabling  them  to  start  practising  Pelmanism  imme- 
diately at  a specially  reduced  fee.  Write  for  this 
to-day. 

“AN  ALL-ROUND  MENTAL  RENAISSANCE.” 


How  Pelmanism  Appeals  to  Everyone. 


“SUCCESS”  QUALITIES  WHICH  EVERY 
READER  CAN  EASILY  DEVELOP. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  recently  received 
from  a sergeant  in  the  Army  contains  an  excellent 
description  of  the  all-round  improvement  brought 
about  by  the  practice  of  Pelmanism.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  writer  describes  this  improvement  as  an  “ all- 
round mental  renaissance.” 

“ I have  experienced,”  he  says,  “ an  all-round 
mental  renaissance.  I have  learned  the  meaning  of  J 


mental  efficiency,  I have  come  to  appreciate  its  value ; 
I have  been  brought  to  realise  the  importance  of  a 
good  memory ; I have  been  taught  how  to  generate 
energy ; the  efficiency  of  my  senses  has  been 
wonderfully  improved.  I ‘ observe  ’ now  where  I 
merely  ‘ saw  ’ before ; my  Will-Power  has  been 
greatly  strengthened ; I have  learned  to  think  con- 
nectedly and  to  work  methodically ; I have  been 
shewn  how  to  concentrate ; self-confidence  and 
initiative  have  been  developed  ; and  my  imagination 
has  been  stimulated.  Other  benefits  I have  derived, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  further — they  are 
too  numerous  to  enumerate  here.  . . . They  are  all 
attributable  to  ‘ Pelmanism.’  Mark  you,  I do  not 
speak  at  random  ; my  eulogy  is  bestowed  advisedly, 
for  my  improvement  is  self-evident  and  un- 
mistakable.” 


The  above  letter  shows  very  clearly  why  Pelmanism 
is  so  universally  popular.  It  develops  qualities  which 
are  of  the  utmost  value  to  men  and  women  of  every 
occupation  and  station  in  life.  To  take  just  the 
qualities  mentioned  in  this  letter — Energy,  Observa- 
tion, Will-Power,  Method,  a Good  Memory,  Concen- 
tration, Initiative,  Self-Confidence,  Imagination,  and 
the  power  of  connected  thought — there  is  not  a man 
or  woman  in  the  country  who  would  not  be  the  better 
for  an  increased  development  of  these  mental  faculties. 
They  are  of  the  greatest  practical  use  in  every  busi- 
ness, in  every  profession,  in  every  station  and 
situation  in  life.  And  they  all  can  be  developed1  in 
quite  a short  time  and  without  any  strenuous  study — 
as  innumerable  letters  prove — by  practising  Pel- 
manism. 


LATENT  POWERS  OF  THE  MIND. 


It  is  now  being  more  and  more  widely  realised — 
thanks  very  largely  to  the  work  of  the  Pelman  Institute 
— that  in  the  average  human  brain  there  lie  latent 
many  mighty  powers.  Every  human  being  possesses 
in  his  or  her  mind  valuable  faculties  which  can  only 
be  fully  developed  by  scientific  mental  training. 
Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  these  qualities  are  those 
of : 


— Observation 
— Perception 
— Judgment 
— Foresight 
— Decision 
— Will  Power 
— Self-confidence 
— Resourcefulness 
— Tact 


— Concentration 
— Initiative 
— Originality 
— Imagination 
— Organising  Power 
— Directive  Ability 
— Management 
— Memory 
and — Energy 


Some  people  do  not  even  know  that  they  possess 
these  faculties.  That  is  because  they  have  never 
developed  them  scientifically,  and  as  a consequence 
they  are  troubled  with  Forgetfulness,  Mind-Wander- 
ing,  Indecision,  Mental  Flurry,  Lack  of  Initiative, 
Want  of  Confidence,  Timidity,  Inertia,  and  other  too 
common  mental  faults  and  weaknesses.  Yet  the 
positive  qualities  tabulated  above  are  all  there,  latent 
in  the  mind,  and  only  waiting  to  be  developed. 
Pelmanism  develops  them.  It  develops  them  by 
scientific  mental  training,  just  as  scientific  physical 
training  develops  the  muscles.  And  as  it  develops 
them,  so  their  opposites — the  mental  failings  and 
weaknesses  which  keep  so  many  people  down  below 
their  proper  standard  in  life — dwindle  and  disappear. 
As  a result  the  whole  mind  is  re-energised  and  ren- 
dered efficient,  so  that  the  Pelmanist  finds  that  he  or 
she  has  experienced  “ an  all-round  mental  renais- 
sance.” And  by  thus  increasing  his  or  her  efficiency 
the  Pelmanist  finds  that  his  or  her  powers  of  earning 
a larger  income  and  rising  to  a ’ higher  position  in  life 
are  enormously  increased  as  well. 
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DEVELOPING  OBSERVATION. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  the  qualities  developed 
by  Pelmanism  the  case  of  Observation.  The  majority 
of  people  are  singularly  lacking  in  this  faculty.  They 
are  not  trained  Observers.  They  see  things-  vaguely. 
Almost  it  might  be  said  of  them  that  “ they  see  men 
as  trees  walking.”  Objects  pass  before  their  eyes  'but 
make  little  or  no  impression.  Take  your  own  case 
for  example.  You  pass  through  a certain  street,  per- 
haps, every  day  of  your  life.  Can  you  remember  the 
names  over  the  various  shops  you  have  passed  in  this 
way  and  the  nature  of  the  goods  displayed  in  the 
different  windows?  If  you  cannot,  then  you  are 
deficient  in  Observation.  Some  people  may  ask, 
“ What  is  the  use  of  being  able  to  observe  and  to 
remember  all  these  things?  ” It  is  all  the  use  in  the 
world.  For  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  makes  the 
whole  of  life  so  much  more  interesting,  this  faculty 
of  noticing,  of  observing,  of  perceiving  is  of  infinite 
value  in  every  sphere  of  activity.  For  the  Pelmanist 
notices  details,  and  the  power  of  noticing  details  can 
be  put  to  many  and  various  uses.  No  one  who 
neglects  details  can  be  an  efficient  or  reliable  'business 
man  or  woman.  Details  neglected,  because  un- 
observed, often  lead  to  heavy  business  losses,  and  still 
oftener  to  neglected  opportunities.  The  Pelmanist, 
through  his  power  of  visualising  details,  sees  every 
opportunity  and,  by  means  of  other  faculties, 
developed  by  Pelmanism,  is  able  to  seize  these  oppor- 
tunities and  to  turn  them  quickly  to  advantage.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Pelmanists  “ get  on  ” in  the 
world.  They  never  let  opportunities  slip  by.  Each 
day  brings  its  opportunities,  some  small,  some  great, 
which  they  perceive  instantly  and  make  good  use  of. 
In  other  words,  the  Pelmanist  possesses  an  alert  mind. 

MENTAL  FAULTS  ERADICATED. 

But  Observation,  Perception,  and  Mental  Alertness 
are  not  the  only  qualities  developed  by  Pelmanism. 
Concentration,  initiative,  energy,  self-confidence,  and 
many  other  qualities  of  equal  value  in  any  station  in 
life  are  trained  and  developed  in  the  same  way.  And, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  as  they  are  developed, 
so  their  opposites,  Mind-Wandering,  Mental  Lassi- 
tude, Self-Consciousness,  and  so  on  are  rapidly 
eliminated. 

EARNING  BIGGER  MONEY. 

As  a result  of  eliminating  these  faults  and  weak- 
nesses and  developing  in  their  stead  the  qualities  which 
make  for  complete  efficiency,  Pelmanists  are  winning 
success  in  every  department  of  life.  The  following 
extracts  from  letters  received!  at  the  Pelman  Institute 
relate  to  this  practical  point  : 

“ My  turnover  recently  has  beaten  all  previous 
records.”  (E.6034) 

‘‘Quite  recently  I received  a ^50  advance.” 

(B.6294) 

“ The  course  has  already  paid  for  itself  several  times 
over.”  (T.6007) 

“ Three  rises  in  my  pay,  which  is  now  half  as  much 
again  as  when  I started  the  course.”  (S.  13288b) 

“ I have  . . . nearly  doubled  my  salary.” 

(W.  10201) 

‘ ‘ Since  my  course  of  Pelman  training  I have  doubled 
my  business.”  (H.6005) 

“ (I  have  secured)  two  rises  in  twelve  months.” 

(B. 101x3) 

And  many  hundreds  of  similar  examples  could  be 
quoted  from  the  records  at  the  Pelman  Institute. 
Indeed,  scarcely  a day  passes  without  a letter  being 
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received  from  a delighted  Pelmanist  reporting  an 
increase  in  income  of  100  per  cent.,  200  per  cent.,  or 
even  300  per  cent.,  as  the  result  of  Pelman  training. 

EVERYONE  PELMANISING. 

Pelmanism  is  practised  to-day  by  men  and  women 
of  practically  every  occupation  and  station  in  life. 
Admirals,  Generals,  Business  Magnates,  Bankers, 
Directors,  Managers,  Accountants,  Clerks,  Typists, 
Barristers,  Doctors,  Solicitors,  Clergymen,  Civil  Ser- 
vants, Public  Speakers,  Schoolmasters,  Foremen, 
Artisans,  Shopkeepers,  Shop  Assistants,  Soldiers,  and 
Sailors  are  all  taking  the  course,  and  reaping  from  it 
rich  benefits  in  the  form  not  only  of  increased  pay  and 
profits,  but  also  in  the  knowledge  that  by  this  means 
they  are  making  themselves  more  thoroughly  efficient 
and  are  securing  a wider  and  more  optimistic  outlook 
on  life.  Thousands  of  soldiers  who  have  just  been 
demobilised  or  who  are  on  the  point  of  being  de- 
mobilised, are  practising  Pelmanism  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  better  for  their  return  to  civil  life,  whilst 
women  workers  are  enrolling  in  large  numbers  because 
they  find  that  Pelmanism  gives  them  just  those 
qualities  they  need  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
forms  of  work  amidst  unfamiliar  surroundings. 

EASY  TO  FOLLOW. 

Pelmanism,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  results  which  follow  from  practising  it, 
involves  no  strenuous  and  difficult  study,  and  takes  up 
very  little  time.  It  is  a most  enjoyable  and  interesting 
form  of  mental  recreation,  and  is  directed  through  the 
post  by  experienced  instructors,  so  that  you  can  follow 
it  in  your  own  home  and  at  your  own  leisure. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Pelman  Course  are  given  in 
“ Mind  and  Memory,”  which  also  contains  ct,  complete 
descriptive  Synopsis  of  the  12  lessons.  A copy  of  this 
interesting  booklet,  together  with  a full  reprint  of 
” Truth’s  ” famous  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Pelman 
Institute  and  particulars  showing  how  you  can  secure 
the  complete  Course  at  a reduced  fee,  may  be  obtained 
gratis  am'd  post  free  by  any  redder  of  ” The  Tablet  ” 
who  applies  (by  postcard  or  by  the  coupon  below)  to 
The  Pelman  Institute,  25,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.C.i. 

SEND  THIS]  COUPON — OR  A POSTCARD— TO-DAY. 


To  THE  PELMAN  INSTITUTE. 

25,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  -Street, 

London,  W.C.i. 

Sir, — Please  send  me,  gratis  and  post  free,  a 
copy  of  the  book  “ Mind  and  Memory,”  a copy 
of  “ Truth’s  ” latest  Report,  and  particulars  of 
the  Special  Offer  entitling  me  to  take  the  Pelman 
Course  at  a reduced  fee. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  CONFIDENTIAL. 


Saturday,  March  8,  1919-] 
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WAR  ITEMS. 


Americans  at  Mass. 

A Knights  of  Columbus  chaplain  describes  in  the  Catholic 
World,  a Mass  which  he  said  for  an  Amercan  regiment : — 

I offered  Mass  this  morning  for  the  149th  Field  Artillery,  an 
Illinois  organization,  and  was  delighted  with  the  work  of  the 
morning.  I celebrated  in  an  old  building  that  was  used  as  a sort 
of  a recreation  hall  by  the  Germans  during  the  days  when  they 
were  masters  here.  I hadn’t  given  the  boys  much  notice,  but  the 
way  they  responded  was  one  of  the  most  consoling  of  my  many 
consoling  experiences  on  the  Western  Front.  I heard  confessions 
for  two  hours  before  Mass,  and  when  Mass  began,  the  hall  was 
crowded  to  the  doors,  every  man  there  receiving  Holy  Communion. 
I had  to  return  here  as  soon  as  Mass  was  over,  because  my  own 
regiment  was  expecting  Mass  at  ten-thirty.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  most  noticeable  on  the  Western  Front — that  religion,  in 
the  face  of  danger,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  men  who 
have  none  and  are  desirous  of  finding  something  to  which  they 
can  cling,  invariably  turn  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  spiritual 
comfort. 

Desolate  Churches. 

Here  is  the  same  chaplain’s  reference  to  the  shattered 
churches  of  France  : — 

Since  I have  been  in  this  section  of  France,  I have  traversed 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  battlefield  in  Europe. 
Every  town  and  hamlet  I visited  was  desolate.  The  churches 
were  but  skeletons,  through  which  the  winds  of  heaven  sung 
solemn  requiems.  The  towns  and  the  churches  are  now  ours, 
thank  God,  and  children  will  again  play  in  the  village  streets. 
If  there  is  anything  in  this  wide  world  as  sad  as  a desecrated 
church,  I have  yet  to  see  it.  There  is  the  same  hallowed  silence 
when  one  enters,  the  same  majesty  of  expression,  the  hush,  as 
though  the  angels  feared  to  whisper.  A look  at  the  altar  shows 
that  the  light  of  heaven  is  no  longer  there,  there  is  gloom  in  the 
sanctuary,  for  the  Host  has  departed  and  the  guests,  bleeding 
and  torn,  have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The 
crucifix,  in  every  instance,  hangs  in  its  wonted  place,  intact, 
and  thus  far  I have  not  seen  a statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
mutilated.  I remained  in  one  of  these  desolate  churches  for  a 
long  time,  wandering  around  the  sanctuary  and  examining  the 
altar.  The  vestments  were  all  there,  the  altar  stone  was  set  in 
the  marble  altar,  the  altar  cards  were  upon  the  table.  The  great, 
big,  red  letters  of  the  Consecration  seemed,  to  my  blurred  vision, 
to  reach  up  to  the  tabernacle  door. 

Our  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 

A Jesuit  chaplain,  in  a letter  to  a brother  priest  in 
England,  thus  describes  our  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  : — 

It  is  a very  strange  experience  to  be  in  Germany  in  these  days. 
We  are  paid  for  our  services  by  Germany,  we  occupy  the  best 
houses  in  each  area,  the  German  men  are  obliged  to  take  off 
their  hats  to  every  English  officer  and  the  ladies  curtsey,  the 
civil  administration  goes  on  only  so  far  and  on  the  terms  which 
we  dictate,  and  what  with  free  travel  for  us  and  sorely  impeded 
communication  and  transport  for  the  people,  they  are  likely  to 
breathe  a big  sigh  of  relief  when  they  see  our  backs.  On  the 
other  hand,  here,  as  always  and  everywhere,  the  Tommy  is  full 
of  friendliness  and  good  nature.  He  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
fraternise,  but  as  long  as  nobody’s  eye  is  upon  him,  he  doesn’t 
consider  that  fraternisation  comprises  the  fair  sex.  Moreover,  he 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  his  money  unless  he  spends  it, 
and  so  business  is  brisk  at  every  local  pub,  while  the  big  firms 
and  curio  shops  and  photo  studios  and  fancy  goods  dealers  at 
Bonn,  Duren,  Koln,  &c.,  must  be  making  millions.  The  Tommy 
paid  for  the  war  in  war-time  and  now  he  pays  the  indemnity 
out  of  his  pocket.  You  would  be  amused  if  I were  to  give  you 
a detailed  description  of  the  Army’s  “ Wacht  am  Rhein.” 
It  is  a gigantic  sporting  club— football  leagues,  tournaments, 
indoor  sports,  horse  racing  and  paper  chasing  for  the  men,  added 
to  which  for  officers  there  is  every  form  of  shooting  (wild  pig, 
stags,  foxes — which  are  shot,  it  not  being  a hunting  country — 
woodcock,  pheasant,  hares  and  rabbits)  and  excellent  fishing 
for  trout  and  sea-trout. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

In  the  Matriculation  Examination  held  by  the  University 
of  London  in  January  twenty-'four  Catholic  students  were 
successful,  eight  in  the  First  and  sixteen  in  the  Second  Divi- 
sion. Their  names  are  as  follows  : — 

First  Division. — Anthony  Browne,  Blackrock  College; 
Eileen  Cleland,  Cavendish  Square  Training  College; 
Alphonsine  Marie  Coutin,  Cavendish  Square  Training 
College;  Michael  John  Crowley,  St.  George’s  College, 
Weybridge ; Lawrence  Leslie  McReavy,  Ushaw  College; 
Roger  Joseph  Marie  Laurent  Noel,  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Dumfries;  Laurence  Harold  Vickers,  Stonyhurst  College; 
Helena  Wilson,  Cavendish  Square  Traim'ng  College. 

Second  Division. — Dorothy  Mary  Bates,  Cavendish 
Square  Training  College;  Hubert  Alfred  Cleary,  Xaverian 
College,  Brighton;  Mathew  De  Lacey,  St.  Joseph’s  College, 


Dumfries;  Annie  Mary  Dempsey,  Convent  F.C.J.,  Claren- 
don Square;  John  Herbert  Dove,  Stonyhurst  College; 
Robert  Leslie  Foord,  St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge; 
Olivia  Mary  Gompertz,  Notre  Dame,  Liverpool;  Monica 
Christina  Groebel,  Convent  F.C.J.,  Clarendon  Square; 
Doris  Kahla,  St.  Philomena’s  College,  Carshalton ; Freda 
Clara  Kelly,  The  Convent,  Highgate;  Frances  Eileen  Lacy, 
Convent  F.C.J.,  Clarendon  Square;  Rebecca  Edith  Mary 
Ogilvie-Forbes,  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Roehampton  ; 
Elfrida  Marie  Smith,  Convent  of  Compassion,  Olton; 
Henry  Patrick  Spencer,  St.  Edmund’s  College,  Ware; 
Winifred  Kate  Webb,  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Ascot;  Mary 
Elizabeth  Worthington,  Cavendish  Square  Training 
College. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  CATHOLIC  STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETY. 

Whatever  other  arrangements  we  might  make  at  the  end  of 
this  war,  concluded  Mr.  Chesterton  in  an  address  to  the  London 
University  Catholic  Students’  Society  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week,  the  whole  of  our  effort  would  fail,  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
would  sink  back  into  decay,  unless,  before  we  settled  whether  we 
could  break  the  sword,  we  did  at  least  cleanse  it,  and  in  that 
sense  make  it  more  like  the  sword  of  our  fathers  and  of  Don 
Quixote. 

“ Chivalry  and  the  Future  ” was  the  advertised  title  of  the 
address,  but  at  the  outset  Mr.  Chesterton  said  he  had  no  notes 
on  the  subject  except  the  title  and  this,  he  found  on  meditation, 
was  wrong,  as  he  had  never  been  able  to  form  any  conclusions 
about  the  future.  The  idea  of  chivalry  arose,  he  proceeded,  from 
the  last  fighting  stand  made  by  the  Romans  against  the  barbarians. 
It  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  superior  thing — the  tradition 
of  religion,  of  order,  and  of  culture — was  a disadvantage  before 
the  vast  numbers  and  the  violence  of  the  outer  barbarians. 
Chivalry  therefore  became  associated  with  the  idea  of  a man 
fighting  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  of  a hero  fighting  and  falling 
with  honour  and  dignity.  In  romantic  symbolism  the  picture  was 
generally  shown  by  the  struggle  of  a youth  with  a monstrous 
dragon  or  something  equally  gigantic  and  fantastic.  Centuries 
hence  the  Kaiser  might  be  similarly  portrayed  as  having  three 
heads  and  nine  moustaches,  or  the  Crown  Prince  might  be 
accepted  completely  and  entirely  in  the  image  of  a serpent. 


A SMALL  SUGGESTION  FOR  LENT. 

‘Now  are  the  days  of  humblest  prayer 
When  consciences  to  God  lie  bare 
And  mercy  most  delights  to  spare.” 

During  the  Lent  of  this  year  devout  Catholics  will  try  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  spiritual  advantages  connected  with  fasting  by  an 
increased  giving  of  alms.  Poor  Melior  Street  Mission  looks  anxiously 
for  a little  share  of  such  alms  as  will  be  distributed  by  readers  of 
The  Tablet  this  Lent — a small  share  such  as  will  not  interfere  with 
any  other  charity  that  may  have  awakened  the  interest  of  those  readers. 

Melior  Street  is  the  poorest  Mission  in  all  London.  “ You  have  a 
lovely,  generous  people,"  says  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  “ but  they 
are  unskilled  hand  workers,  and  it  takes  them  all  their  time  to  live, 
let  alone  to  give.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  the  Catholics  of 
Melior  Street  did  not  shrink  from  a heavy  burden"  of  debt  without 
which  their  little  ones  could  not  be  saved  from  the  dangers  connected 
with  education  in  non-Catholic  schools.  Thirty  years  ago  they  took 
this  heavy  burden  on  shoulders  already  overburdened  on  account  of 
Guy’s  Hospital  being  within  the  confines  of  their  Mission.  (Patients 
come  from  all  parts  to  this  great  hospital,  but  Melior  Street,  unaided, 
provides  a priest  for  the  Catholic  patients.)  Down  to  1918  over  £4,000 
had  been  paid  away  in  interest  without  diminishing  the  original  debt 
by  one  penny  1 In  the  earlier  part  of  that  year  I,  acting  on  the  urgent 
advice  of  my  Bishop,  brought  the  situation  under  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  The  Tablet.  A marvellous  result  followed.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  long-standing,  crushing  debt  was  reduced  by  no  less 
than  £3,340,  and  the  response  to  my  appeal  since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  has  been  so  hearty  that  I have  reasonable  hopes  of  being 
able  to  extinguish  the  debt  completely  in  a very  short  time.  My  next 
payment  in  reduction  will  be  made  on  Lady  Day,  March  25th  next.  I 
should  like  it  to  be  £500.  It  will  be  £500  if  you,  good  reader,  send 
me  a small  share  of  your  Lenten  alms.  I have  £200  in  hand  towards 
the  .£500.  So,  I want  only  £300.  Send  me  a co-operating  donation, 
be  it  ever  so  little.  Send  it  Tn  honour  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  to  whom, 
under  the  title  of  La  Salette,  Melior  Street  Mission  is  dedicated,  and 
for  whom  and  her  Divine  Son  many  hundreds  of  children  have  been 
saved  from  the  blight  of  heresy  and  unbelief  by  the  generosity  and 
self-sacrifice  displayed  thirty  years  ago  by  your  poor  Catholic  brethren 
in  the  slums  of  Melior  Street,  f , 

Address ; Fr.  RYAN,  Melior  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1. 

Mass  every  Friday  for  co-operatorS,  for  whom  also,  and  for  whose  intentions 
the  little  hearts  and  hands  of  700  innoci  nt  children  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  twice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction. 


Cardinal  Bourne: — “1  beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  every  way,  and 
lo  grant  you  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction  of  the  debt." 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark: — “May  God  bless  and  reward 
abundantly  all  who  help  you." 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  • — “iLefus  take  heart  and  trust  and  pray 
that  during  this  first  year  of  the  Great  Peace  the  debt  may  be  swallowed  up 
in  Victory." 

Mgr,  Provost  Brown,  V.  G.  : — ‘ Surely  God  will  meve  the  hearts 
of  people  m>  re  fortunately  placed  in  life  to  aid  the  clergy  and  the  congregation  in 
clearing  off  the  burden  of  debt  still  remaining.” 

Mgr.  Canon  Doubleday: — “The  debt  has  obsessed  many  another 
priest  resides  yourself.  But  the  struggle  has  been  worth  while,  and  I shrink 
from  thinking  what  a plight  Melior  Street  Mission  would  now  be  in  if  your  pre- 
decessors had  been  afraid  of  the  debt.”  I 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines ; each  additional  line,  Two  Shillings 


MARRIAGE. 

MAITLAND-HERIOT— EGERTON-SAVORY.— On  the  27th  February,  at 
the  Brompton  Oraiory,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J..  Capt.  C 
Adrian  Maitland-Heriot,  D.S.C  , RAF.,  second  son  of  Mr.  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Fredk.  Maitland-Heriot,  ot  Buenos  Aires,  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Egerton-Savory,  ol  Eastbourne. 


DEATHS. 

CAREY.— At  Calais,  France,  in  a military  hospital.  February  27th  1919, 
Father  Timothy  Carey,  S.J.,  C.F.,  fortified  with  rites  of  Holy  Church.  R.I.P. 

DIAMOND.— At  St.  Beuno's  College,  North  Wales,  on  February  28th,  1919, 
Brother  Thomas  Diamond,  S.J.,  fortified  with  rites  of  Holy  Church.  R.I.P. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 


Gftuvcf)  of  tlje  Sfesuit  ffatfyevs 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W, 


SUNDAY,  9th  March,  1919. — Preachers:  12  noon, 

Father  BAMPTON,  S.J.,  in  a course  of  Lenten  Sermons  or.  *■  Recon- 
struction " — "To  restore  all  tliincs  in  Christ"  (Ephesians  i.  10)  ; 4 p.m., 
Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J.  Each  day  during  the  week',  8.30  p m..  Men’s  Retreat, 
Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN.  S.J.,  Father  O DONOHOE,  S.J..  Father 
CONSIDINE.  S.J. 


Corpus  Gbvistt  Ghuvcl) 

MAIDEN  LANE,  STRAND,  W.C. 
THURSDAYS  IN  LENT. 

Sermonettes  by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J., 
1. 15  to  1.30  p m. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  16th. 

Panegyric  of  St.  Patrick  at  12  o'clock  Mass  (Noon) 
by  His  Grace  Archbishop  McIntyre. 

Evening  at  7 p.m.,  Father  Antoninus  Maguire,  O.P. 
SUNDAYS  IN  LENT. 

Course  of  Sermons  at  12  o’clock  Mass  by 
Father  Antoninus  Maguire,  O.P. 


Tboip  XLvinitp  Gljuvcf), 

BROOK  GREEN,  W. 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Donnelly,  S.J.,  will  preach  at 
the  High  Mass  at  11  a.m.  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent. 
Subject. — The  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 

March  9th.  His  Affirmation. 


RETREAT. 


THE  ANNUAL  RETREAT  FOR  LADIES,  given  at  the 

Convent  of  the  Besumption 

23.  KENSINGTON  SQUARE, 

Will  be  prenched  by  the  Very  Rev.  Norbert  Wylie,  O.P.  It  commences  on 
Passion  Sunday,  the  6th  April,  and  closes  the  following:  Saturday,  the  12th 
April 

A limited  number  of  rooms  can  be  reserved  in  the  Guest  House  for  ladies 
not  living:  in  London.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  Mother  Superior 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


flSlemovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


Clients  of 
@uv  SBlessed  Zndp 

ARE  INVITED  TO  JOIN 

THE  SOCIETY  OF 
OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES. 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster, 

London,  S.W.i. 


fflemoriats. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITiE. 

'JP'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

THE 

Goldsmiths  & SiuvEmsMiTfis 
Company  LTP 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS,  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Statneb  <3lae8. 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors , Carvers,  Metal  CfPttdicffifP  By  RoyaJ 

Workers,  and  Artists  for  Warrant 

All  Church  Work.  the  K&. 

SUNNINGEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


GILLETTE 

JOHNSTON 

EXHIBITION  MEDALISTS 
Ivfakers  of 

CHURCH  MOWER 
CLOCKS, BELLS  & 
CARILLONS 

Since  1844 

Orders  can  be  placed 
71  ow /or delivery  on  - 
declaration  of  peace 

'Booklets  free  an  request 

GILLETT  & JOHNSTON 

CROYDON 
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LONDON , MARCH  S,  igig 

» 

Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Regb  et  Patria. 


ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OIVNi  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  February  27,  1919. 

ANTICLERICAL  METHODS. 

After  Signor  Ciraolo,  whose  ideas,  expressed  in  the 
Messaggero,  on  the  Anticlerical  methods  to  be  adopted  by 
democracy  in  the  future  were  summarized  in  last  week’s 
letter,  Giordano  Bruno  has  now  taken  the  floor,  and  its 
official  orator  entirely  disagrees  with  him.  Ciraolo’s 
premiss,  he  said  at  the  meeting  on  Sunday  morning  at  the 
Teatro  Quirino,  is  wrong.  The  Vatican  has  not  given  up 
its  ideas  of  temporal  power ; the  Partito  Populare  is  a 
blind;  after  it  has  obtained  sufficient  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment it  will  retire  in  favour  of  the  old  Vatican  elements, 
which  will  try  to  carry  the  whole  Vatican  programme. 
Italy,  therefore,  and  especially  democracy,  must  be  on  their 
guard ; they  must  put  aside  none  of  their  old  weapons ; 
they  must  go  out  into  the  market  place  and  shout  “ Down 
with  the  Pope,  the  enemy  of  Italy,”  louder  than  ever.  The 
Giornale  del  Popolo  was  allowed  to  publish  in  full  Giordano 
Bruno’s  programme,  an  even  more  scandalously  and  extra- 
vagantly anti-Papal  and  anti-religious  document,  now 
when  the  Union  Sacrde  is  still  to  some  extent  supposed  to 
be  in  force,  than  in  the  old  days  of  Nathan.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  Anticlericalism  is,  first,  bent  on  a campaign 
against  the  Church ; secondly,  divided  on  the  question  of 
the  methods  to  be  employed ; thirdly,  considerably  upset 
by  the  advent  of  the  new  party  and  the  democratic  line  of 
its  programme.  ^ 


THE  1920  CINQUANTENARY. 

The  first  move  in  the  campaign  came  at  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  City  Council.  From  the  minority  opposition 
ranks  a motion  asked  the  Syndic'  to  make  preparations  at 
once  for  the  worthy  celebration  by  the  Council  of  the  cin- 
quantenary  of  the  Breach  of  Porta  Pia,  due  on  Septem- 
ber 20  next  year.  There  are  many  here  who  have  realized 
long  ago  that  this  date  would  mark  something  of  a crisis, 
and  have  been  wondering  how  soon  the  opposition  would 
remember  the  fact,  and  in  what  way  they  would  desire  to 
exploit  it.  The  leading  Catholic  orator  on  the  Council, 
Egilberto  Martire,  took  the  challenge  up  at  once.  Catholics 
would  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  celebration  of  the  cin- 
quantenary  of  the  Unity  of  Italy,  but  they  would  no  more 
allow  that  occasion  to  be,  or  to  be  regarded  as,  an  anti- 
Papal  celebration  than  was  their  wholehearted  joining  in 
their  country’s  just  war.  The  Ant’clerical  leader,  Professor 
Scaduto,  joined  issue.  The  celebration  would  be  primarily 
international,  marking  the  end  of  all  theocratic  rule 
throughout  the  world,  and  from  his  speech  one  gathered 
that  it  was  not  only  rule  over  territory,  but  ever  consciences 
too,  that  had  thus  terminated  for  good  and  all.  The 
Catholic  religion,  Martire  replied,  is  not  destroyed  by 
making  a hole  in  a wall ; as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  stronger 
to-day  in  Italy  and  the  world  than  ever  it  was.  Nothing, 
of  course,  could  come  out  of  the  debate;  the  Council  just 
determined  to  celebrate  the  event  in  question.  It  will  come 
up  in  Parliament  later  before  the  new  Chamber,  due  to  be 
elected  in  June  if  it  is  technically  possible,  in  October  if 
it  is  not.  But  the  ball  has  been  set  rolling.  The  coming 
elections  will  mean  much  for  Italy  in  this  point,  as  on  many 
others. 

There  was  a short  comment  in  the  Osservatore  Romano 
on  this  matter  of  the  cinquantenary  celebrations  and 
Martire ’s  very  frank  avowal  of  his  and  his  colleagues’ 
views,  which  has  to  be  noticed.  It  spoke  severely  of  such 
as  revived  questions  which  could  only  raise  party  feeling 
at  a time  when  there  was  urgent  need  for  all  men  of  good 
will  to  be  united,  and  concluded : — “ For  the  rest,  admit- 
ting, as  Councillor  Martire  said,  the  complete  failure  during 
the  past  fifty  years  of  such  as  hoped  and  tried  to  destroy 
all  idea  of  religion^  which  to-day  appears  higher  and  more 
powerful  than  ever,  it  remains  still  true  that  the  situation 
created  for  the  Holy  See  by  the  events  of  1870  is  not 
befitting  and  such  as  can  guarantee  for  its  divine  and 
universal  mission  liberty  and  independence,  not  only  real, 
but  also  apparent,  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  That 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  glories  in  the  name 
of  Catholic.” 

PRIESTS  IN  PARLIAMENT? 

In  connection  came  the  rumour  that  there  would  be 
priests  among  the  candidates.  It  seems  to  have  been 
started  by  someone  up  at  Genoa,  who  thought  that  Father 
Semeria,  the  Barnabite  chaplain,  who  has  done  great 
work  for  religion,  for  the  troops  and  for  the  country  through 
the  war,  would  make  a good  Deputy — as  indeed  he  would. 
Incidentally,  the  Abbe  Lemire’s  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father  and  his  subsequent  speech  in  Paris — which  need  not 
on  that  account  be  taken  to  represent  literally  what  the 
Holy  Father  said  to  him  in  Rome — may  have  had  some 
subconscious-  connection  with  the  rumour  about  Father 
Semeria  and  other  possible  priest  candidates  in  Italy.  The 
authority  on  the  point  up  to  date  is  Canon  139  (§  4)  of  the 
new  Code,,  forbidding  candidature  without  the  permission 
either,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  Holy  See,  or  in  others  of 
the  Bishops  interested.  It  has  given  a great  opportunity 
to  Vatican  correspondents  to  state  that  Padre  Semeria  will 
be  a candidate,  that  he  will  not  be  a candidate,  that  priests 
will  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Italian  Parliament, 
and  that  the  matter  is  “ engaging  the  attention  of  the  Holy 
See.”  The  latter  statement  is  probably  quite  true,  as  it 
is  also  true  that  Padre  Semeria  will  not  dream  of  putting 
up  any  candidature  without  all  the  required  permissions. 
On  the  whole,  however,  there  seems  little  chance  of  priest 
candidates. 

SIR  MARK  SYKES. 

If  he  had  not  gone  about  his  business  so  unobtrusively 
the  figure  of  Sir-  Mark  Sykes  might  have  been  a familiar 
one  here,  for  Rome  is  a stopping-place  for  all  journeying 
to  and  from  the  East,  and  his  journeys  in  that  direction 
were  many.  It  is  good  to  read  the  tributes  to  him,  the 
story  of  his  travels  and  his  work,  the  great  work  he  did 
of  late  years  for  the  Empire  in  particular.  If  one  happened 
to  catch  sight  of  him  as  he  passed  through  Rome  on  one 
of  those  journeys,  one  thought  of  that  work.  But  it  happens 
that  your  correspondent’s  last  recollection  of  him  is  even 
happier.  The  seven  o’clock  Mass  one  morning,  in  a quiet 
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old  Roman  churth,  was  attended  by  the  usual  small  con- 
gregation, mostly  women,  some  well-to-do,  but  mostly 
poor.  A glimpse  of  khaki  kneeling  in  a corner,  which  rose 
later  and  clattered,  all  boots  and  spu  s and  gold  braid,  to 
join  and  tower  amongst  the  quiet  group,  all  women,  at  the 
Communion  rail.  One  remembered  how  Marshal  Foch 
used  to  have  Mass  said  at  St.  Peter’s  tomb  whenever  he 
came  to  Rome  in  the  old  days,  and  one  thanked  God,  too, 
for  big  men  like  Sir  Mark  Sykes  in  the  British  Empire.  He 
had  got  to  Rome  the  day  before,  he  left  that  night;  and 
that  is  how  he  began  his  day. 

DOM  BEDE  CAMM  ON  CALDEY. 

The  Rome  Branch  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  has 
been,  perforce,  rather  marking  time  of  late,  the  numbers, 
both  of  residents  and  visitors,  being  so  much  reduced. 
Still,  the  organization  is  here  waiting  for  such  time  as 
activity  can  begin  again,  and  meanwhile  it  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity. Dom  Bede  Camm  was  once  more  at  its  service 
on  Sunday  last,  lecturing  on  “The  Monks  of  Caldey. ” 
No  one  can  speak  with  better  authority  on  the  subject  of 
this  “ event  unprecedented,  as  far  as  I know,  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Church  ” — to  use  his  own  words,  for  it  was 
to  him  they  sent  for  help  three  days  after  the  fateful  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  February,  1913,  in  which  they 
announced  their  choice.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Menevia 
who  actually  received  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be 
in  Rome  soon. 

A PALESTRINA  MS. 

Don  Rafaele  Casimiri,  Director  of  the  Choir  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  has  made  a wonderful  discovery— that  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  Pier  Luigi  di  Palestrina,  the 
announcement  of  the  loss  of  which  in  1902  created  a sensa- 
tion in  the  musical  world.  Suspicion  at  that  time  fell  on 
all  sorts  of  people ; police  inquiries  were  made,  but  with  no 
result;  and  the  MS.  was  regarded  as  definitely  lost.  It 
was  not  lost,  however;  it  had  only  been  moved,  and  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  no  one  came  upon  it  until  Don 
Casimiri  was  appointed  musical  director  and  overhauled 
the  archives  at  the  Lateran.  It  has  been  identified  beyond 
shadow  of  doubt,  and  Don  Cas’miri  has  published 
“ Codex  59  of  the  Musical  Archives  of  the  Lateran,”  of 
which  the  Holy  Father  has  graciously  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion. 

NOTES. 

The  new  Portuguese  Minister  to  the  Holy  See  has 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  will  present  his  Credential  Letters 
shortly.  Mgr.  Locatelli’s  journey  to  Portugal  is  still  pend- 
ing.— Mgr.  Toner,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  Mgr.  Mac- 
Carthy,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  are  in  Rome  staying  at  the 
Soots  College.  Mgr.  Ward,  Bishop  of  Brentwood,  is 
expected  soon  at  the  English  College. — Mgr.  Terzian, 
Patriarch  of  Cilicia  of  the  Armenians,  has  arrived  in  Rome. 
—His  Holiness  has  received  in  private  audience  Mgr. 
Hinsley  and  the  students  of  the  English  College,  who 
wished  to  express  their  thanks  for  his  letter  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  reopening  and  for  his  generous  promise  of 
help  for  the  funds  for  the  “ venerable  fabric.”  The  Holy 
Father  spoke  to  each  personally  while  giving  his  hand  to 
kiss,  and  also  spoke  of  the  College,  in  so  many  ways 
similar  to  his  own  college,  the  Capranica.  All  must  feel 
how  worthy  it  was  of  support,  and  each  must  feel  the 
incentive  to  do  all  in  his  power.  That  was  why  he,  even 
in  these  times  of  financial  difficulty,  had  promised  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Holy  See  that  the  Venerabile  might  keep 
up  its  glorious  traditions. 


NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 


Cardinal  Logue  and  Belfast  Education. — Cardinal  Logue 
and  other  Ulster  Bishops  refer  at  some  length  in  their 
Pastorals  to  the  Belfast  education  question.  His  Eminence 
writes  : — “ A movement  which  has  long  been  hatching  to 
secularise  our  schools  has  recently  come  to  light.  This  ;s 
necessarily  a cause  of  grave  anxiety  to  Catholics.  A 
moment  has  been  skilfully  chosen  for  springing  the  plot, 
when,  unfortunately,  our  means  of  resistance  are  seriously 
crippled.  In  pursuance  of  a policy,  which  I have  never 
ceased  to  regard  as  ill-advised  and  ruinous,  we  have  been 
■left  almost  completely  unrepresented  in  Parliament.  Hence 
this  and  other  prejudicial  measures  may  be  forced  upon  us, 
while  we  are  bereft  of  ordinary  and  constitutional  safe- 


guards. At  first  it  was  proposed  for  the  city  of  Belfast ; now 
it  is  for  the  Ulster  counties ; next  it  will  probably  be  claimed 
for  all  Ireland,  if  it  be  not  a move  in  the  game  of  partition. 
The  project  is  likely  to  find  favour  with  those  in  power.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  a device,  to  which  we  are  well  accus- 
tomed in  Ireland,  of  withdrawing  charges  from  the  public 
exchequer,  to  which  our  over-taxed  people  contribute  much 
more  than  their  due,  and  receiving  a very  meagre  pittance 
in  return,  and  transferring  them  to  local  sources.  This  is 
a matter  which  should  interest  the  ratepayers,  who  are 
already  subjected  to  a strain  which  is  fast  nearing  breaking 
point ; it  is  a matter  of  far  higher  and  more  important 
interest  to  parents.  If  the  schools  are  removed  from 
religious  control,  deprived  of  religious  instruction  and 
a religious  atmosphere,  it  shall  portend  a gloomy 
future  for  their  little  ones.  Instead  of  having  their 
tender  minds  moulded  to  habits  of  piety,  innocence 
and  morality,  they  shall  be  saturated  with  the 
impiety,  corruption  and  materialism  of  the  age.  We  shall 
no  longer  see  them,  as  we  do  now,  thank  God,  crowding 
the  Communion  rails  Sunday  after  Sunday,  but  rather 
thronging  the  courts  for  juvenile  delinquents.  This  is  no 
mere  fancy  picture  or  groundless  speculation ; it  is  the  sad 
and  acknowledged  experience  of  every  country  in  which 
education  has  been  divorced  from  religion.  This,  therefore, 
is  a move  which  should  be  resisted,  and,  please  God,  shall 
be  resisted  by  every  legitimate  means  at  our  disposal.  I 
believe  our  children,  who  attend  school  regularly,  are  as 
well  instructed,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and 
circumstances  of  our  agricultural  country,  as  elsewhere.  At 
least,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  continuation  schools, 
they  have  abundant  means  of  instruction  at  their  disposal. 
If  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  parents 
in  not  keeping  their  children  regularly  at  school,  to  the 
whims  of  cranks  who  seek  to  overcrowd  the  programme 
with  their  fads,  and  the  fact  that  the  attention  which  the 
teachers  should  give  to  the  schools  is  very  much  diverted  by 
a necessary  struggle  for  decent  and  adequate  means  of 
support.  ” 

—A  Warning. — His  Eminence  also  refers  to  the  way  in 
which  Ireland  is  at  present  governed  under  “ a drastic 
military  code,”  and  proceeds: — “I  have  adverted  to  this 
matter  not  so  much  with  a view  to  complaint  as  to  seek 
occasion  for  tendering  a word  of  advice  to  our  people.  While 
this  infliction  lasts,  they  should  bear  with  it  in  a Christian 
spirit,  seeking,  above  all  things,  to  keep  the  peace.  They 
should  not  expose  themselves  recklessly  to  those  severe  punish- 
ments by  needless  assemblies,  gatherings,  or  other  practices 
which  serve  no  useful  purpose,  remembering  that  turmoil 
and  disorder  have  never  promoted  any  good  cause.  This 
is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  is  due  to  their  own  se’f-respect.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  young  and  thoughtless  often  bring  them- 
selves into  serious  trouble  by  practices  which  are  quite  use- 
less. Drilling  is  a case  in  point.  It  has  lately  been  termed 
by  a learned  judge  ‘ tomfoolery,’  and  it  is  so.  They  might 
practice  the  goose-step  to  the  Greek  kalends,  and  it  would 
never  bring  them  one  step  nearer  to  freedom.  It  may  seem 
a fine  thing  to  pose  as  martyrs;  but  martyrdom,  ever  for  a 
higher  and  holier  cause,  would  have  little  merit,  if  suffered 
in  a spirit  of  vanity  and  display.  There  is  one  danger 
against  which  I think  it  necessary  to  give  a solemn  warning. 
When  a country  is  in  a disturbed  state,  designing  men  often 
avail  themselves  of  the  disorder  to  introduce  secret  societies. 
Such  societies,  exposing  their  members  to  the  proximate 
danger  of  crime,  are  against  the  law  of  God,  and  are 
solemnly  banned  by  the  Church.  The  past  experience  of 
them  in  this  country  should  be,  of  itself,  a sufficient  deter- 
rent. They  are  seldom  without  a paid  ~py  among  their  mem- 
bers ; sometimes  they  are  organised  by  the  paid  agent 
himself,  in  order  that  he  may  secure  unholy  gain  by  be- 
traying his  dupes.” 


Knights  of  Columbus  Club. — The  informal  opening  of  the 
new  Knights  of  Columbus  Club,  at  278-280,  High  Holbom, 
took  place  last  Saturday.  The  club  is  open  from  8 a.m.  until 
midnight  for  the  men  of  the  American  Overseas  Forces.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  club,  which  will  be  made  a ceremonial 
occasion,  at  which  a high  American  military  official  will  speak, 
will  not  take  place  until  the  entire  club  premises  are  ready 
for  use.  These  will  include  the  large  up-to-date  gymnasium, 
where  there  will  be  a weekly  boxing  contest,  and  also  the 
dormitories,  where  more  than  a hundred  soldiers'  and  sailors 
can  be  accommodated.  The  club  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Cannon,  Knight  of  Columbus  Secretary  from  New 
York  City.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  their  clubs  are  open  to  men  of  all  creeds, sand  that  their 
motto  is  “ Everybody  Welcome  ; Everything  Free.” 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  CLUB. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — As  a member  of  the  Committee  of  St.  Michael’s  Club 
for  Priests,  I have  just  received  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  on  March  12  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  club,  lhe  invita- 
tions is  marked  “ urgent,”  and  the  wish  is  expressed  that  the 
opinions  of  priests  in  England  be  gathered  as  to  the  desirability 
of  this  club  being  continued. 

As  I am  one  who  fully  backs  up  the  letter  of  his  lordship  the 
Bishop  of  Northampton,  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  your 
columns,  as  to  the  hospitality  shown  to  overseas  chaplains  in 
England,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  St.  Michael’s  Club  has 
been  a marked  exception  to  the  general  rule.  I have  no  complaint 
to  make  of  this  general  rule,  for  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
good  reasons  explaining  it ; but  before  the  Club  goes  out  of 
existence,  I would  like  publicly  to  state  what  a veritable  Godsend 
it  has  been  to  our  chaplains  here  in  England. 

We  have  all  made  good  use  of  the  club,  and  so  are  able  to 
judge  of  its  wonderful  possibilities,  and  I cannot  understand  how 
it  comes  about  that  there  should  now  be  a question  at  all  of  its 
being  discontinued.  Perhaps  it  is  impertinent  for  me  to  say  so 
much,  for,  after  all,  the  priests  of  England  know  their  own 
business  best;  yet  there  is  just  a possibility  that  many  of  them 
are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  club,  and  what  it  might 
mean  to  the  many  priests  who  must  of  necessity  visit  London 
from  time  to  time.  I feel  a real  service  would  be  done  if  this 
could  be  brought  to  their  notice. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  T.  Workman, 
A.D.C.S.  (R.C.). 

Overseas  Military  Forces  of  Canada, 

Oxford  Circus  House,  245,  Oxford  Street, 

London,  W.  1, 

March  4,  1919. 


TOTAL  PROHIBITION. 

Sir, — I am  glad  that  a “ Priest  according  .to  the  Order  of 
Melchisedech  ” admits  that  in  certain  extraordinary  circumstances 
prohibition  is  justifiable.  That  is  an  important  admission.  • May 
I now  ask  him  a very  simple  question?  Supposing  that  he  found 
that  as  a result  of  prohibition  the  spiritual  state  of  his  parish 
had  greatly  improved,  that  many  of  his  parishioners  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  Easter  duty  now  approached  the 
sacraments  regularly  and  saw  that  their  children  did  likewise, 
that  the  number  of  communions  had  greatly  increased,  in  short, 
that  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge  were  in  a far  better  state 
to  appear  before  God,  than  when  drink  was  being  sold  in  his 
parish,  and  was,  in  spite  of  an  active  temperance  propaganda, 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  many  souls.  Would  he,  I ask,  under 
such  circumstances  consider  prohibition  justifiable? 

I remember  that,  when  I had  a parish  some  years  ago  in 
Canada,  some  of  my  parishioners  told  me  that  they  would  be 
very  glad  if  I could  put  a stop  to  the  sale  of  drink  in  the  parish. 
They  said  that,  notwithstanding  their  good  resolutions,  they  often 
found  that  whenever  they  entered  a bar-room  they  drank  to 
excess,  and  that  they  were  convinced  that,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  only  remedy  was  to  place  drink  out  of  their  reach. 
Others  who  were  more  temperate  were,  as  the  event  has  shown, 
quite  willing  to  forgo  an  occasional  drink  for  the  sake  of  their 
weaker  brethren.  But  there  was  strong  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  drink-sellers.  They  had  great  resources  at  their  command, 
thanks  to  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  the  fight  lasted  a long  time. 
In  the  end,  however,  they  were  defeated,  and,  thank  God,  the 
parish  is  now  bone-dry.  Which  side  would  my  confrere  have 
taken  in  this  struggle?  Would  he  have  supported  the  drink- 
sellers  against  his  people?  I hope  not.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
whatever  his  personal  views  might  have  been  on  the  abstract 
subject  of  prohibition,  he  would  clearly  have  been  bound  ex  officio, 
as  pastor  of  souls,  to  encourage  his  people  to  practise  self-denial 
for  the  sake  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and  to  aid  the  latter  to 
remove  from  their  midst  an  occasion  of  grave  sin.  I repeat 
therefore  what  I said,  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how,  under 
such  circumstances,  a priest  wjth  cure  of  souls  can  fail  to  be 
as  zealous  as  advocate  of  prohibition  as 

Yours  truly, 

Philippe  Casgrain. 

P.S. — I am  only  dealing  with  Canada  in  this  letter.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  quite  competent  to  determine  what  is 
best  for  themselves. 


Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  your  correspondents 
remarks  on  Total  Prohibition  in  America  and  should  like  to  put 
before  you  my  personal  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  life  and  health  of  an  industrial  population,  based  on 
25  years’  observation  of  the  cases  attended  at  a general  hospital 
situated  in  the  centre  of  an  industrial  population  of  nearly 
100,000,  and  treating  annually  about’’i2,ooo  cases.  With  regard 
to  accidents  at  work,  I find  that  alcohol,  by  blunting  the  attention 
and  dulling  the  close  co-ordination  between  the  sense  and  motor 
organs  that  is  essential  for  safety  in  working  amongst  rapidly 
moving  machinery,  tends  to  increase  their  number.  This  has 
been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Vernon  in  his  report  to  the  Health  of 
Munition  Workers  Committee  on  an  Investigation  of  the  Factors 
concerned  in  the  Causation  of  Industrial  Accidents.  ‘ ‘ The  careless 
habit  of  mind  can  also  be  diminished  by  strict  sobriety.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  less  alcohol  the  worker  consumes  the 
better  it  is  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  work,  and  for  his 
accident  immunity.”  Alcohol  in  larger  quantities  when  taken 
to  the  stage  of  quarrelsomeness  is  responsible  for  a large  number 
of  casualties,  and  when  equilibrium  is  affected  is  the  cause  of  a 
number  of  fractures  of  the  limbs,  and  many  fatal  accidents  have 
resulted  from  alcohol  taken  to  the  point  of  unconsciousness  when 
the  victim  has  lain  in  the  road  at  the  mercy  of  any  passing 
vehicle.  That  alcohol  is  a frequent  cause  of  accidents  is  recog- 
nised by  the  fact  that  insurance  companies  will  usually  allow  a 
10  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  premium  for  a total  abstainer. 
Alcoholics  stand  serious  operations  badly,  and  their  wounds  are 
more  likely  to  become  infected.  Septic  diseases  run  a more 
virulent  course,  and  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  septic  infection 
such  as  erysipelas.  Alcoholics  take  anaesthetics  badly,  and 
there  has  been  a definite  history  of  alcoholism  in  the  fatal  cases 
of  anaesthetes  in  adults. 

In  the  case  of  the  general  infections  alcoholics  are  distinctly 
more  prone  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  in  acute  pneumonia 
the  previous  alcoholic  consumption  is  frequently  the  determining 
factor  between  life  and  death.  In  the  case  of  venereal  infection, 
there  is  usually  a history  of  indulgence  in  alcohol,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  self  control ; the  alcoholic  also  responds  poorly  to  effective 
treatment.  In  many  cases  of  insanity,  alcohol  plays  an  important 
part.  Alcohol  is  the  direct  cause  of  delirium  tremens,  peripheral 
neuritis,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  takes  a large  part  in  the 
causation  of  the  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels,  cerebral 
hoemorrhage,  Bright’s  disease,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  chronic 
gastritis,  and  many  other  morbid  conditions.  A comparison  of 
the  average  period  of  sickness  of  industrial  societies  whose 
members  are  abstainers,  e.g.,  Rechabites,  shows  a distinctly 
shorter  period  than  similar  industrial  societies  whose  members 
are  not  restricted  as  to  alcohol.  The  importance  of  alcohol  for 
an  estimation  of  the  expectation  of  life  has  been  well  recognised 
by  the  insurance  companies,  as  they  invariably  demand  a minute 
statement  as  to  alcohol  consumption  in  every  proposal ; some 
companies  are  prepared  to  give  a considerable  reduction  of 
premium  to  abstainers.  Many  companies  refuse  to  accept  a 
life  engaged  in  the  alcohol  trade  on  any  terms,  and  when  accepted 
an  increased  premium  is  charged. 

The  mortality  statistics  of  the  Registrar-General  prove  an 
over-average  mortality  of  all  occupations  connected  with  the 
alcohol  trades,  and  a special  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  which  alcohol 
plays  a part  in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  is  very  large, 
but  it  is  only  a fraction  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  present 
system  of  death  certification,  which  requires  the  certificate  of 
death  to  be  given  to  the  relatives,  effectually  prevents  the  medical 
attendant  from  disclosing  the  whole  truth.  Apart  from  its  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  individual  the  destructive  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  nervous  system  is  undoubtedly  shown  in  the  greater 
number  of  mentally  defective  children  born  of  alcoholic  parents. 
There  is  no  more  appalling  sight  than  to  see  the  public-houses 
besieged  on  a Sunday  by  crowds  of  women,  waiting  for  the  mid- 
day opening.  I have  come  to  the  very  definite  conclusion  as 
the  result  of  the  experimental  work  of  Kraepelin,  Rivers,  Crile, 
and  of  direct  personal  observation,  tDat  the  average  man  who 
takes  no  alcohol  will  live  longer,  have  fewer  accidents,  and  less 
sickness.  He  will  stand  operations  better,  and  take  anaesthetics 
more  safely,  he  will  have  better  health,  think  better,  bear  respon- 
sibility better,  and  have  healthier  and  more  intellectual  children. 

Apart  from  its  action  on  the  health  of  the  community,  the 
disastrous  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  social  life  is  in  evidence  on 
every  side.  What  tragedy  can  equal  that  of  a family  with  a 
parent  who  is  a chronic  alcoholic,  always  drinking,  but  never 
drunk,  and  outside  the  scope  of  the  law.  Investigate  the  cases 
of  child  neglect  and  cruelty  and  you  will  find  alcohol.  Consider 
the  inebriate  homes,  visit  the  prisons,  the  asylums,  the  refor- 
matories and  the  workhouses,  and  everywhere  you  will  find 
alcohol.  On  the  economic  side  consider  the  lowered  standard  of 
comfort  that  must  result  from  the  loss  due  to  half  a million  a day 
spent  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  alcohol.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  alcohol  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of  poverty, 
misery,  crime  unhappiness,  disease  and  sickness  at  present 
active  in  human  affairs. 

But,  still  more  remarkable,  it  differs  from  every  other  cause  by 
the  unique  fact  that  it  is  taken  voluntarily— there  is  no  com- 
pulsion, no  misfortune,  no  necessity,  no  inscrutable  decree  of 
Providence,  simply  sheer  ignorance  and  the  inability  to  resist 
ome  enthralled.  So  far  as  regards  alcohol,  mankind  can  be 
divided  into  those  who  can  take  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
without  excess  for  the  pleasurable  sensations  it  produces,  and  those 
who  once  they  have  tasted  alcohol  become  its  slave.  There 
is  a considerable  quantity  of  scientific  evidence  that  the  effect 
of  even  a moderate  amount  of  alcohol,  though  imperceptible  at 
the  time,  is  to  cause  a definite  mental  and  physical  deterioration  ; 
but  even  granted  that  this  is  negligible,  considering  the  certain  and 
irremediable  damage  that  will  be  done  to  those  who  cannot  take 
it  in  moderation,  does  it  not  become  the  duty  of  the  moderates 
to  sacrifice  their  personal  pleasure  to  avert  hideous  ruin  from 
their  non-resistant  fellows  ? I would  earnestly  implore  every 
citizen  to  consider  carefully  as  a moral  obligation  to  his  brothers 
whether  he  is  not  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  in 
order  to  do  his  share  in  making  existence  nobler  and  happier 
for  so  many  unfortunates,  and  to  co-operate  by  his  example  with 
this  world  movement  for  the  exclusion  of  alcohol  from  human 
consumption.  I believe  that  the  total  elimination  of  alcohol 
would  be  the  greatest  material  gain  for  the  human  race  that 
could  be  effected.  Death  and  disease  and  suffering  must  be  with 
us  always,  but  the  curse  of  alcohol  can  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  united  action  of  mankind.  I can  only  admit  that  the  recent 


action  of  the  American  nation  by  an  enormous  majority  is  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  greater  progress  of  civilisation  that 
has  been  attained. in  America,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  as  a mark  of  that  intellectual  superiority 
which  has  enabled  them  to  follow  a scientific  truth  to  its  ultimate 
and  logical  end  in  order  to  gain  efficiency.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
the  formation  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  elimination  of 
war,  largely  due  to  the  active  efforts  of  America ; may  we  not 
hope  that  we  may  follow  our  Allies  in  a further  League  of  the 
World  for  the  elimination  of  an  even  greater  enemy  of  the  human 
race- — alcohol. 

Edward  Fox,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S. 

Warrington,  Lancs. 


ST.  ETHELDREDA’S,  ELY  PLACE. 

Sir, — In  a letter  to  The  Tablet  on  St.  Etheldreda’s,  Ely 
Place,  Mr.  F.  Hibgame,  speaking  of  the  roof  of  the  upper  chapel, 
says,  “ The  original  roof  was,  I believe,  wagon-headed,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut  already  referred  to  (Cassell’s  " Old  and  New 
London,”  vhl.  2),  but  why  the  present  one  was  substituted 
I have  no  idea.”  I should  like  to  point  out  that  the  roof  to 
which  Mr.  Hibgame  here  refers  as  a substitution  of  the  old 
one  is  a restoration  of  the  original  roof,  as  will  be  seen  from 
my  ” History  of  Ely  Place,”  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Whelan,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Young  in  restoring  the 
Chapel.  Mr.  Whelan  says,  " Never  had  the  restorer  of  a dis- 
mantled building  more  precise  indications  of  its  original  design 
than  in  the  roof  of  St.  Etheldreda’s.  When  recovered  from 
the  Welsh  Episcopalians  the  Chapel  had  a coved  or  segmental 
plaster  ceiling  ; this  was  quickly  removed,  amid  inconceivable 
filth,  living  and  dead.  The  lath  and  plaster  had  been  hung 
from  the  old  coupled  rafters  ; these  were  all  in  their  places  ; 
they  were  all  of  chestnut ; they  were  eight  inches  by  six  inches 
laid  flatways  so  that  the  greater  thickness  should  be  seen  from 
below  ; a few  of  them  were  decayed  ; they  were  replaced  in 
oak  as  chestnut  was  not  obtainable.  Many  of  the  rafters  were 
leaning  towards  one  another,  and  had  to  be  made  straight ; 
this  was  because  the  somewhat  primitive  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  ancient  roof  had  been  destroyed  in  order  to 
get  the  snug  looking  plaster  ceiling.  . . . Immediately  beneath 
the  wall  plate  which  received  the  lower  end  of  the  rafters  was 
found  the  rotting  wood  of  the  tie  beams,  chopped  off  flush 
with  the  walls  ; for  these  restored  features  Canadian  oak  was 
used,  as  no  other  timber  of  sufficient  scantling  was  available.” 
From  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Bernard  Whelan  your 
readers  will  gather  that  the  present  roof  of  St.  Etheldreda’s 
is  nothing  less  than  a restoration  of  the  original  one. 

Yours  very  truly, 

-'Ti  ' Stephen  Eyre  Jarvis, 

1 St.  Marie’s,  Rugby,  Former  Rector  of  St.  Etheldreda’s. 

February  22,  1919. 


A RECORD  OF  CATHOLIC  SOLDIERING. 

Sir,- — I think  we  should  all  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Goldie  for  his 
appeal  in  your  issue  of  February  8.  The  immediate  and  urgent 
need  seems  to  be  the  collection  of  material  for  such  a record. 
It  should  be  commenced  at  once,  before  all  chaplains  and  soldiers 
have  left  the  Army,  while  it  is  still  easy  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them,  and  before  letters  and  diaries  are  likely  to  be  lost.  And 
the  work  must  be  done  systematically  ; all  possible  sources  of 
collecting  material  should  be  taken  into  account.  All  sections 
of  the  Catholic  body  should  interest  themselves  in  it.  An 
individual  effort,  such  as  Father  Plater’s,  carried  on  semi- 
privatelv,  does  not,  I venture  to  say,  meet  the  need. 

I suggest  that  the  work  could  be  done  best  through  our 
Catholic  colleges  and  schools.  Let  the  heads  of  Catholic  colleges, 
the  editors  of  school  magazines  where  such  exist,  invite  their  old 
pupils  to  send  either  originals  or  copies  of  their  war  letters  and 
diaries  to  them  for  safe  keeping.  We  want,  not  merely  records 
of  startling  adventure,  but  notes  of  everyday  facts  and  work  that 
may  have  been  casually  jotted  down.  These  could  be  typed 
out,  strongly  bound,  and  be  preserved  in  school  museums  and 
libraries  until  the  time  should  come  for  someone  to  undertake 
the  work  of  sifting  and  arranging  them  for  publication. 

In  the  case  of  those  not  connected  with  any  Catholic  school, 
any  material  likely  to  be  of  interest  could  be  sent  to  one  of  our 
better  known  colleges — -St.  Edmund’s,  Stonyhurst,  Ushaw, 
Downside,  &c. — ■ who  would  surely  be  glad  enough  to  preserve 
it  in  their  museums  or  libraries. 

I hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  support  with  all  the  influence  at  the 
command  of  The  Tablet  this  suggestion  or  any  more  practicable 
one  that  may  be  offered  to  the  same  end.  I enclose  my  card. 

Yours,  &c., 

Army  Chaplain. 


LACQUERING  of  Church  Ornaments,  Kerbs,  Bed- 

OXIDISING  steads.  Cycle  Work,  Table  Ware,  etc. 

ELECTRO-PLATING  LLOYD,  39,  Castle  St.,  DERBY 


Ciye  Qanccv  Ibospital  (ffvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter  ) 

No  Letters  ot  Recommendation  needed.  0 Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers  __  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  ..RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand,  London  W.C 
Fred  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 
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“ Zlnivevse  ” 

Soldiers  Zcnrdcs  pilgrimages. 

Rev.  F.  WOODLOCK,  S.J.,  C.F.,  M.C. 

(Late  Professor  of  Logic  and  Psychology,  Stonyhurst  College), 

will  give 

A LANTERN  LECTURE 


on 


LOURDES 

MIRACLES 


AND 

OF 


MODERN 

HEALING 


in  the 

CATHEDRAL  HALL,  AMBROSDEN  AVENUE, 
WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL, 
on 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  14TH,  at  8 p.m. 

TICKETS,  2/6  and  i/-  (Reserved  and  Unreserved)  may  be  obtained  from 
the  " UnivVkSE"  Office.  Effingham  House,  Arundel  St.,  Strand,  W.C.  2.  ; 
Art  and  Book  Company,  A lde\  Place.  Victoria  St.;  Messrs  Dodson  & Gr  een, 
Church  St.,  Ken  mgton;  Miss  Rusher,  15,  Uat  ham  Park  Rd.  ; Mrs. 
Anstruther,  35,  Southampton  Rd.,  N.W. ; and  from  Keith  Prouse  & Co. 
Agencies. 


Chnvch  of  the  Molp  ‘Marne.  Mewcastle. 

BAZAAR 

Father  J.  Aloysius  Johnson,  Rector  of  the  above  Church,  wishes  to 
make  known  to  his  friends  and  to  others  who  would  kindly  help,  that 
his  Bazaar  for  the  New  Church  Building  Fund  will  be  opened  by  His 
Lordship  Bishop  Collins  on  March  19th.  Offerings  of  articles  for 
Presbytery  stall  or  financial  aid  will  be  gratefully  received  by  him. 
Address  : 65,  St.  George’s  Terrace,  Je<mond,  Newcastle-on  Tyne. 


THE  OLD  VIC.  {Opposite  Waterloo  Station.) 

Every  Tuesday  in  Lent  at  2.30-  March  18th.  at  7.30  ; Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  at  2.30  and  7.30. 

™akymoeautv  EVERYMAN 

produced  by  Ben  Greet  and  played  by  the  “Vic"  Shakespeare  Company, 
The  tiny  -will  be  inlroduced  by  the  following  ■' — 

March  1 1 , at  2.30.  The  Rt.  Rev-  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Willesden. 

March  18,  at  2.30.  Clilton  Kelway. 

at  7 30.  R F Cholineley. 

March  25,  at  2.30-  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence. 

April  1,  at  2.30-  Sir  Frank  Benson. 

April  8,  at  2-30.  Her  Grace  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough- 
April  14,  at  2.30.  A-  G-  Gardiner  (Editor  Daily  News). 

at  7-30.  Rev.  Dr.  Fort  Newton. 

April  15,  at  2.30.  Rev.  Father  Andrew  S.D  C. 

at  7.30.  Austin  Harrison  (Editor  English  Review). 

April  16,  at  2.30.  G.  K- Chesterton. 

at  7-30.  Rev  Dr.  Scott  Lidgett. 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


Wav  ZHlemovials 


in  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Sind  for  Bt  ok 
No.  i.  Exclusive  designs  submit' ed.  Churcli 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcas'le  Stref  t Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  “ Oscraft,  Wesdo.  London. ” Established  1874. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOB  THE  DYIMB 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 


I 


N Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations  towards 
the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice  for  the 
Dying  Poor.  The -old  building  too  small 
and  inconvenient.  £25,000  required 
£2,000  already  collected. 


Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


THE  ROYAL 
SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY 

Patron  - HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


The  Committee  thankfully  ACKNOWLEDGE  the  RECEIPT 
of  the  following  DONATIONS  £ a.  d. 

Captain  R.  B.  Brassey  ..  ..  ..  ..  47  5 0 

Albert  and  Victoria  Hospital  Aid  Society  ..  ..  31  10  0 

St.  James’  Philanthropic  Society  ..  ..  ..  21  0 0 

Robert  William  Edwards  Trust  ..  ..  ..  21  0 0 

The  Worshipful  The  Dyera’  Company  ..  ..  15  15  0 

The  VVorshiiful  The  Tallow  Chandlers’  Co.  ..  10  10  0 

The  Worshipful  The  Cutlers’  Company  . . . . 10  10  0 

S.  Neame,  Esg.  ..  ..  10  10  0 

“ John  Bull ’’ Ltd.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  10  0 

Mrs.  R.  Jameson  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  10  0 

Printers’  Medical  Aid  & Sanatoria  Association  . . 10  10  0 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Beattie  ..  ..  ..  , 10  10  0 

S.E.  and  C.  Railway,  Ashford  Branch  R.S.A.S.  ,.  10  10  0 

Lady  Nicholson  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  10  10  0 

Messrs.  Trower  & Sons  . . . . . - . . 10  10  0 

Haggerston  and  N.E.  London  Hospital  Aid  Sooiety  10  10  0 
Excelsior  Philanthropic  Society  ..  ..  ..  10  10  0 

Mrs.  Charlton  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  10  0 

Charles  Hales,  Esq . . 10  0 0 

A.  Mortimer  Singer,  Esq 10  0 0 

B.  C.  Browning,  Esq ..  ..  ..  10  0 0 

Union-Castle  Mail  Steamship  Company  ..  ..  7 10  0 

F.  A.  Bullivant,  Esq ..  ..  ..  550 

G.  T.  Hawkins,  Esq.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  550 

Lewisham  Congregational  Church  . . . . . . 5 5 0 

British  Bank  of  Northern  Commerce  . ..  5 5 0 

Bliss  T.  Hecker  ..  ..  ..  ..  550 

The  “ Life  of  Faith ’’  ..  ..  ..  ..  5 5 0 

Streatham  Charities  Trustees  . . . . . . . . 5 5 0 

Messrs.  P.  Samuel  & Co.  . . . . . . . . 5 5 0 

Miss  M.  Story  . . . . . . . . . . 5 5 0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Pott  . . . . . . . . 5 5 0 

Wm.  Hartmann,  Esq.  ..  ..  ..  ..  5 5 0 

“ Warison  ” Social  and  Philanthropic  Society  ..  5 5 0 

Old  Gravel  Pit  Sick  and  Provident  Society  . . 5 5 0 

Guinness  Trust  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  550 

Good  Intent  Hospital  Aid  Society  ..  ..  ..  5 5 0 

Miss  M.  S.  Davies  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  600 

Amalgamated  Stevedores  Labour  Protection  League  5 0 0 

The  Society  supplies  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Appliances  for  the  poor. 

OVER  500  PATIENTS  RELIEVED 
EVERY  WEEK. 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  1 05.  6d or  Life  Subscription  of  £5  5s., 
entitles  to  Two  Recommendations  per  Annum,  the  number  of 
Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Contribution. 

Subscrijiticns  and  Donations  are  earnestly  solicited, 

and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay’s 
Bank,  Ltd.,  19  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4,  or  at  the  offioes  of  the  Society. 

SAMUEL  WATSON.  Treasurer. 
RICHARD  C.  TRESSIDER,  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


UOOKS  WAN1FD.  — Fncy.  Brit.,  lad  a pape  , £20  offe  ed.  Luizon’s 
■*-*  Persia,  2 vols.,  1892.  Paris 'kelch  Bo- >k,  2 vols.,  1840.  Virginibus  Puer- 
esque,  r88l.  Old  Paris,  2 v 'Is  , 1878.  Handley  Cross,  1 854.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, 1896.  Hamei  ton  s Etchers,  1880.  Romford's  Hounds,  1865.  Desperate 
Remedies,  3 vols.  1871  R mola,  3 vo  s,  1863.  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury, 

3 vols.  1844.  30s.  each  offered.  Libraries  or  smaller  lots  bought  for  cash. 

HOLLAND  BROS  , 21.  John  Bright  street,  Birmingham. 


2 Liverpool  Catholic  3Blind  Medium 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  • Liverpool 
Theonly  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establishedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  ^6,ooc. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  are  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  schooL 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR , Hon.  Treasurer, 

26  North  [ohn  Street , Liverpool. 


' Dili 


Bournville 

Cocoa  & Chocolate 


THE  VERY  FINEST  PRODUCTS." 

— The  Medical  Magazine. 

MADE  BY  CADBURY. 


CADBURY,  BOURNVILLE 
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A NEW  DIVORCE  BILL.  ?j 

Sir, — Now  that  the  avalanche  is  almost  upon  us  we  read 
that  the  Catholic  Union  and  the  Marriage  Defence  Council 
are  about  to  move,  though  at  the  last  moment  days  of  prayer 
and  mortification  on  the  lines  of  the  first  Collect  of  the  Sunday 
would  surely  be  more  appropriate.  For  what  have  Catholics 
done  to  earn  the  respect  of  the  vast  majority  of  non-Catholics 
for  their  reverence  for  the  sacrament  of  Matrimony  ? 

Perhaps  nothing  has  so  thoroughly  undermined  the  morality 
of  the  working-class  woman  as  the  payment  of  the  separation 
allowances  and  widows’  pensions  to  the  mistresses  of  men  at 
the  expense  of  the  deserted  wives.  The  working  woman’s 
lot  has  always  been  a hard  one,  but  at  least  she  was  sustained 
in  it  by  her  dignity  as  a wife,  which  last  safeguard  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  Nation,  through  its  Government,  without 
any  criticism  or  comment ! Did  the  Catholic  citizen  make 
any  public  protest  against  this  foul  blow  to  the  sacrament  ? 
None.  When  the  Affiliation  and  Maintenance  Order  Act  was 
passed,  power  to  enforce  these  orders  was  refused  to  women. 
Did  Catholics  protest  ? In  the  Criminal  Justice  Administration 
Act  it  was  enacted  that  persons  could  be  distrained  upon  for 
a fine,  but  when  it  was  pressed  that  this  same  power  should 
apply  to  maintenance  and  affiliation  orders  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  said,  “ the  House  was  chary  of  giving  the 
power”  to  these  poor  women.  At  present  if  she  can  afford 
to  trace  her  husband  and  charge  him,  he  may  elect  to  go  to 
prison,  which  wipes  out  the  whcle  sum  owing  without  paying 
her  one  farthing.  Have  Catholics  condemned  these  things  ? 
Do  Catholics  know  that  if  a deserted  wife  does  not  take  out 
a maintenance  order,  however  useless  the  expense  may  be  in 
her  destitution,  and  however  powerless  she  may  be  to  enforce 
it,  that  otherwise  the  sole  custody  of  the  children  passes  to 
the  husband,  and  he  may  leave  them  by  will  m his  mistress’s 
custody,  and  the  State  will  uphold  him  ? One  such  cas^  has 
recently  passed  through  my  hands,  and  after  16  years  of 
marriage,  but  deserted  in  1913,  the  mistress  is  receiving  the 
widow’s  pension,  the  legitimate  child’s  pension,  and  possibly 
pensions  for  children  whose  support  the  man  presumably 
undertook  when  he  went  to  live  with  the  woman. 

When  a steward,  drowned  in  the  Lusitania,  was  found  to 
have  had  two  establishments,  cut  of  a compensation  sum  £45 
each  was  adjudged  to  the  two  legitimate  children,  and  £75 
to  the  illegitimate  one.  Nor  coi  Id  the  widow  in  her  husband’s 
life  have  obtained  a divorce  from  him  unless  he  had  abandoned 
or  ill-treated  her.  If  she  had  left  him  she  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  her  children  to  his  custody.  Did  not 
Lord  Mersey  tell  us  .in  the  Divorce  Commission  that  a wife 
has  no  right  of  grievance  if  her  husband  chooses  to  keep  a 
second  establishment  ? But  a Catholic  man  may  use  the 
Divorce  Court  to  preserve  the  rights  of  his  children  and  himself 
against  an  unfaithful  wife,  even  though  he  cannot  marry 
again. 

A wife  cannot  obtain  a separation  order  from  her  husband 
unless  she  first  leaves  his  house,  for  her  unpaid  services  have 
not  entitled  her  to  any  common  possession  in  it ; she  cannot 
take  the  children  away  without  household  goods,  and  the 
Poor  Law  will  not  help  her  unless  the  husband  has  deserted 
her.  She  has  no  means  of  enforcing  adequate  maintenance 
for  herself  and  children  ; they  may,  and  frequently  do,  live 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  if  he  chooses  do  drink  and  gamble 
his  wages  away.  Nor  do  any  savings  from  housekeeping — • 
again  the  result  of  her  unpaid  services — belong  to  her  ; they 
are  his  absolutely.  He  may  leave  her  and  her  children  entirely 
destitute  by  will,  nor  need  he  insure  for  them  however  flourishing 
his  insurance  society  funds  (this  scheme  of  the  benefit  societies 
was  dropped  out  of  the  Insurance  Act).  A mother  cannot 
inherit  from  intestate  children  (as  the  father  does  absolutely), 
even  if  the  inheritance  came  from  her  own  family  or  herself. 
Nor  from  an  intestate  husband  (as  the  husband  does  from  the 
wife,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  children)  except  as  to  a fixed  sum 
of  £500,  the  rest,  failing  relations  or  step -relations  of  the 
husband,  actually  going  to  the  Crown.  In  the  case  of  a main- 
tenance order,  even  a millionaire  cannot  be  obliged  to  pay  her 
more  than  £2  a week.  Nor  can  she  even,  receive  the  rebate 
of  income  tax  on  her  own  little  property  ; it  is  paid  to  her 
husband.  She  is  not  a legal  parent  of  her  legitimate  children, 
but  she  is  the  sole  legal  parent  of  her  illegitimate  children  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  obligation  on  them  to  maintain  her.  So 
that  as  the  father  can  escape  the  maintenance  of  the  child, 
so  also  the  son  is  relieved  of  any  obligation  to  his  mother. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  cruel  law  concerning  her  life  is  that 
no  doctor  may  warn  her  of  the  disease  she  and  her  children 
may  be  suffering  from  through  a husband’s  vice.  I have 
known  a case  return  again  and  again  to  the  hospital  for  cure 
who  believed  herself  to  be  suffering  from  neurasthenia,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  told  the  truth.  Just  as  an  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  force  women  into  ante-na.al  clinics  without 
lettmg  them  know  what  the  real  treatment  may  be. 

What  effort  have  Catholics,  as  citizens,  made  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  wife,  when  under  the  present  laws  her  life 
with  a vicious  or  callous  husband  is  one  of  mere  slavery,  unpaid, 
unsecured,  and  unprotected. 

How  do  Catholics  propose  to  convince  the  nation  of  their 
sincere  and  earnest  belief  in  marriage  as  an  indissoluble  sacra- 
ment entitled  to  reverence  ? Out  of  forty  Catholic  Peers, 
only  one  last  November  took  the  trouble  to  vote  against  the 
Divorce  Bill'  then  introduced.  The  Catholic  Union  at  the 
eleve  .th  hour  is  to  start  a campaign  of  lectures  and  distribution 
of  leaflets ; will  not  the  country,  however,  very  excusably 
take  these  pious  platitudes  to  be  merely  a "reactionary” 
spasm  ? Yours,  &c., 

Blanche  Smyth-Pigott, 


ET  CETERA 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  another  of  our  chaplains 
in  the  person  of  Father  Timothy  Carey,  S.J.,  C.F.  (brother 
of  Father  Thomas  Carey,  Holloway,  and  of  Father  James 
Carey,  Bow),  who  died  of  broncho-pneumonia  at  the  35th 
General  Hospital,  Calais,  on  February  27.  He  had  been 
admitted  into  hospital  on  February  23,  and  received  the 
Last  Sacraments  next  day  at  the  hands  of  Father  Daniel 
Roche,  C.F. , of  the  Westminster  diocese.  He  was  conscious 
to  the  last,  and  made  his  profession  of  faith  an  hour  before 
his  death.  A chaplain,  writing  on  March  1,  says  that  the 
funeral  was  to  take  place  at  Audruicq  on  Monday  last. 
Born  on  February  20,  1878,  near  Mitchell’s  Town,  co.  Cork, 
he  studied  for  three  years  at  St.  Edmund’s  College,  Ware, 
and  entered  the  Society  at  Manresa.  on  September  8,  1896. 
After  the  usual  course  of  studies  he  taught  at  Beaumont 
College,  Old  Windsor,  for  six  years  before  beginning  his 
theology  at  Milltown  Park,  Dublin,  where  he  was  ordained 
on  July  28,  1912.  After  a year  spent  in  Belgium  he  rejoined 
the  Beaumont  staff,  which  he  left  to  work  as  an  Army 
chaplain  in  1916.  Of  his  work  in  France  Father  Rawlinson, 
O.S.B.,  writes: — ‘‘Since  his  arrival  on  October  10,  1916, 
he  has  been  at  Audruicq,  where  his  work  has  been  beyond 
all  praise.  His  wonderful  zeal  and  energy,  and  his  devotion 
to  duty,  endeared  him  to  both  officers  and  men.  He  founded 
a Catholic  Club,  which  was  known  throughout  the  Army 
area.  He  certainly  succeeded  in  stirring  up  both  the  soldiers 
and  French  civilians  to  a sense  of  their  religion,  and 
organized  Christmas  midnight  Masses  and  Corpus  Christi 
processions  in  a way  that  few  others  were  able  to  do.  His 
loss  to  our  department  will  be  very  much  felt.  I had  only 
written  to  him  a few  days  ago  about  his  demobilization, 
which  was  to  take  place  very  shortly.”  He  is  the  twelfth 
Jesuit  chaplain  (and  the  fifth  of  the  English  Province)  with 
the  British  forces  who  has  lost  his  life. 


Of  the  late  Flight  Sub-Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Spencer, 
R.N.A.S.,  whose  loss  in  action,  now  confirmed,  in  a raid 
over  Zeebrugge,  we  have  already  recorded,  his  Flight  Com- 
mander wrote  : — “ On  the  first  day  of  the  raid  he  flew 
through  five  snowstorms,  which  were  the  most  unpleasant 
things  that  I ever  drove  through  in  my  life,  and  came  back 
cheery  as  ever.  He  did  well.  He  was  a born  flier.  . . . He 
came  to  me  with  a magnificent  report,  and  lived  up  to  and 
beyond  it.” 


For  services  in  Mesopotamia  the  Rev.  B.  Farrell,  T.C.F., 
4th  class,  has  received  the  O.B.E.  (military  division).  Other 
Mesopotamian  awards  include  the  promotion  to  brevet- 
colonel  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Richard  J.  Woulfe  Flanagan, 
R.  West  Kent  Regt.,  and  Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel  (Temp. 
Brigadier-General)  L.  H.  R.  Pope-Hennessy,  Oxford  and 
Bucks  Light  Inf. 


Colonel  James  A.  Miley,  C.S.I.,  who  has  died  at  his  resi- 
dence at  7,  Sloane  Street,  from  heart  failure  following 
influenza,  in  his  seven ty-third  year,  had  a long  and  meri- 
torious career  in  India,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
Military  Accountant-General  and  Deputy-Secretary  for 
Military  Finance  to  the  Government  of  India.  He  received 
the  decoration  of  C.S.I.  in  1897,  and  retired  in  1903. 


We  also  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Colonel  John  Clerk, 
C.S.I.,  C.V.O.,  a convert  to  the  Church  of  many  years’ 
standing.  The  son  of  Sir  George  Russell  Clerk,  G.C.S.I., 
he  himself  served  in  the  Crimea  with  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
being  present  at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol.  From  1874  to  1876 
he  was  Guardian  to  H.H.  the  Nizam;  was  an  Equerry  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  from  1875  to  1885 ; Comp- 
troller and  Treasurer  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice,  1887  to 
1889 ; and  an  Extra  Equerry  to  Queen  Victoria  from  1892 
to  1901. 


We  regret  to  note  the  death  at  Newhaven,  Leith,  of  a 
Catholic  who  took  an  important  part  in  local  affairs,  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Devlin,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  fleets  of 
steam  trawlers  sailing  from  the  Firth  of  Forth.  He  extended 
the  fishery  business  founded  by  his  father  until  he  became 
the  largest  individual  trawlowner  in  Scotland. 


Captain  Sir  John  Walter  Smythe,  the  eighth  baronet  of 
his  line,  who  died  at  his  Shropshire  seat,  Acton  Burnell 
Park,  Shrewsbury,  on  Wednesday,  had  reached  his  ninety- 
. second  year.  The  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Joseph 
Smythe,  Sir  Walter  succeeded  his  brother,  Sir  Charles 
Frederick,  in  November,  1897.  He  was  educated  at  Down- 
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side— his  family  and  the  Benedictines  having  had  a long 
and  kind  connection.  A keen  sportsman,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Hurlingham  Polo  Club,  and  manager  of 
the  Club  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  formerly  a captain 
in  the  Louth  Rifles,  and  did  garrison  duty  during  the 
Crimean  War.  He  rode  straight  to  hounds  over  any  and 
every  country,  and  up  to  two  years  ago  hunted  regularly 
with  the  South  Shropshire  Hounds.  When  he  was  in  his 
ninetieth  year  the  Acton  Burnell  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  he  immediately  had  it  rebuilt.  He  married  in  1864 
Marie  Louise,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  of 
Clytha  House,  Monmouthshire,  by  whom  he  had  a family 
of  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Lady  Smythe  is  still  living. 
His  son,  who  now  succeeds  to  the  baronetcy,  was  born  in 
1869. 


The  current  novel  seems  to  allow  itself  a greater  fami- 
liarity than  of  old  in  its  allusions  to  Catholic  men,  manners 
and  things.  That  very  uncon troversial  and  inconclusive 
author,  Miss  Dorothy  Richardson,  in  “ The  Tunnel  ” leaves 
the  reader  with  many  vague  impressions  and  a few  definite 
ones.  Mr.  Grove  twice  says  he  has  “ been  to  evensong  at 
the  Carmelites,”  a phrasing  which  rather  fails  in  any  real 
familiarity.  The  heroine  is  not  much  closer  to  reality  when 
she  “ felt  safe  going  up  Orchard  Street  past  the  Romish 
richness  of  Burns  & Oates,”  a sentence  in  which  allitera- 
tion perhaps  plays  a potent  part.  The  author  thinks  that 
Irish  women  are  of  all  their  sex  the  particularly  happy  ones ; 
but  she  is  not  always  near  the  mark.  And  it  is,  no  doubt, 
another  sign  of  the  new  times  that  Tennyson  and  Byron 
are  alike  unread.  Otherwise  we  should  not  find  Miss 
Richardson  saying : “ ‘ Man’s  love  is  of  man’s  life- a thing 
apart — ’tis  woman’s  whole  existence.’  Tennyson  did  not 
know  what  he  was  saying  when  he  wrote  it  in  his  calm, 
patronizing  way.  ” 


The  war  has  taught  us  all  how  many  things  we  can  do 
without ; but  we  cannot  admit  that  the  letter  C is  one  of 
them.  At  a case  heard  in  Court  this  week  a witness  said 
he  had  taken  something  “ to  the  K.C.”  Asked  to  explain, 
he  said  the  Catholic  Club,  and  everybody  laughed.  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas,  in  Land  and  Water,  has,  however,  a good 
word  for  C.  He  says  : — “ I should  miss  C if  it  were  to  be 
exiled,  as  I suppose  in  a properly  sivilized  kountry  it  ought 
to  be,  since  all  its  work,  both  hard  and  soft,  kan  be  per- 
formed by  K or  S.” 


When  Lord  Morris  was  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland 
he  was  one  of  three  Catholic  Premiers  simultaneously  in 
office,  the  other  two  being  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir 
Joseph  Ward.  Death  has  taken  one  of  that  remarkable 
trio;  and  of  the  two  who  remain  there  is  no  diminished,  if 
an  altered,  record  of  public  service.  Lord  Morris,  lecturing 
in  London  this  week,  gave  a good  report  of  the  future  of 
Newfoundland  in  two  particulars  of  special  interest — the 
fisheries  and  the  production  of  paper  with  a plenty  which 
promises  well  for  a blessed  reversion  to  the  cheap  issue  of 
books.  For  four  hundred  years,  he  said,  Newfoundland’s 
waters  had  produced  annually  riches  far  out-valuing  the 
mines  of  Peru,  as  Lord  Bacon  prophesied  they  would.  With 
improved  processes,  better  communication,  and  refrigera- 
tors, the  fisheries  might  be  increased  tenfold.  As  paper  and 
pulp  producing  countries  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are 
sure,  in  Lord  Morris’  opinion,  to  take  an  important  position. 
Newfoundland’s  mineral  wealth  he  holds  to  be  beyond  ques- 
tion ; and  upon  the  soil  itself  can  thrive  a healthy  and 
prosperous  population  in  comfortable  homesteads,  not 
ignorant  of  luxuries.  Lord  Morris  hopes  before,  long  to  see 
the  aero-bus  service  between  St.  John’s  and  this  country 
established,  and  when  that  comes  about  they  will  have  a 
number  of  people  going  over  to  Newfoundland  for  the  week- 
end. 


The  Centre  Labour  Party. — The  following  resolutions 
were  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Central  Branch, 
on  Saturday  March  1: — “That  the  Manchester  (Central) 
Branch  of  the  Centre  Labour  Party  advises  electors  to  request 
their  members  to  oppose  any  Order  in  Council  issued  under 
the  Ministry  of  Health  Bill  which  provides  compulsory  removal 
ot  expectant  mothers  to  institutions,  notification  of  pregnancy, 
segregation  of  the  unfit  and  medical  examination  for  women, 
and  powers  for  public  provision  of  prophylaxis.”  “ That  this 
Manchester  (Central)  Branch  of  the  Centre  Labour  Party  affirms 
that  the  State  monopoly  of  teaching  can  be  made  tolerable 
only  by  the  provision  of  a system  of  education  which  parents 
would  provide  for  their  children  were  they  in  a position  to  do 
so,  and  to  remind  electors  that  the  right  of  the  parent  is  prior 
to  the  right  of  the  citizen.” 


Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.’s  List 


MEDITATIONS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

By  the  Rev.  WALTER  DIVER  STRA.PPINI,  S.J., 
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EVENING  OF  LIFE. 
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Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
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THE  PRIESTLY  VOCATION:  A Series 
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Portrait  of  Monsignor  Benson.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
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SERMONS  AND  SERMON  NOTES.  - Edited  by  Wilfrid  Ward. 
With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL 
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PRACTICAL  STUDIES  ON  THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  SELF  DISCIPLINE.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

LAWS  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.  Crown  8vo.  4s.6d.net. 
THE  PRICE  OF  UNITY.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan's  East  End  Entertainments. — In 
Our  Lady’s  Hall,  built  by  Father  Vaughan,  he  gave 
a delightful  Shrovetide  to  2,000  children  and  a supper  to  the 
men  of  the  Guild.  Conjurors,  shows,  songs,  a play,  and  Punch 
and  Judy  made  fine  variety  entertainments.  On  Shrove  Tuesday 
evening  the  men  had  a supper,  and  great  speeches  followed. 
Father  Vaughan  does  not  fail  to  make  use  of.  these  opportunities 
for  feeding  the  soul  as  well  as  feasting  the  body.  He  drove 
home  the  need  of  indissoluble  union  between  Capital  and  Labour. 
He  said  divorce  between  them  meant  ruin  to  each  other,  and 
starvation  for  their  children.  The  worker  had  passed  from  slavery 
to  serfdom  and  was  now  proceeding  from  wage-earning  to 
profit-sharing. 

Maiden  Lane  : Sermonettes. — The  new  departure  of  short 
sermons  for  business  men  during  Lent  is  evidently  going  to  be  a 
singular  blessing.  On  Thursday,  at  1.15  p.m.,  at  Maiden  Lane 
Church,  Father  Vaughan  took  the  first  of  the  Seven  Words  : 
“ Father,  forgive  them.”  He  described  the  scene  on  Calvary, 
and  contended  there  was  excuse  for  the  people  who  had  turned 
against  Jesus  Christ  as  an  impostor  and  blasphemer.  The  priests 
had  misled  them.  But  what  excuse  was  there  for  the  sins  of 
Catholics?  They  knew  better.  The  tragedy  enacted  on  Calvary 
was  the  handiwork  of  sin.  There  sin  stood  out  in  all  its  horror, 
iniquity  and  malice. 

Maryfield  Retreat  House. — At  the  retreat  on  Sunday,  given 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  Tryers  to  boys  from  the  East  End,  an 
informal  social  conference  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  day.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  proved  very  successful. 
The  boys,  all  of  them  workers,  were  alive  to  all  the  social  topics 
and  evils  of  the  day,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  thoughtful  ques- 
tions, and,  at  times,  enlightening  remarks.  We  venture  to  hope 
that  this  new  feature  will  do  much  to  set  them  in  the  right 
Catholic  attitude.  There  are  to  be  two  retreats  this  week-end. 


SOUTHWARK 

The  Bishop  and  the  Orphanages  of  the  Diocese.  -The 
Bishop  of  Southwark  writes  as  follows  in  his  Lenten  Pastoral 

On  the  threshold  of  Lent  we  have  the  annual  collection  on 
Ouinquagesima  Sunday  for  the  orphanages  of  the  diocese.  This, 
as  we  told  you  last  year,  is  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debts  of  our  great  institutions  and  if  possible  to  reduce  these 
debts  year  by  year.  Our  burden  would  have  been  much  heavier 
but  for  the  constant  generosity  of  some  religious  communities. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  provided  the  Industrial  School  for  girls  at 
Croydon  ; the  Sisters  of  the  Faithful  Virgin,  for  more  than 
seventy  years,  have  had  an  orphanage  at  Norwood  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  girls,  and  at  Margate  the  Daughters  of  the 
Cross  built  a home  for  the  sick  children,  which  remained  open 
through  the  many  air  raids  in  that  district.  They  have  all 
deserved  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  diocese  of  Southwark.  Pro- 
vision had  to  be  made  for  the  boys  who  would  have  been  sent 
to  non-Catholic  schools  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  or 
under  the  Poor  Law*  and  more  accommodation  was  wanted  tor 
the  ctirls.  When  the  local  authorities  had  the  power  to  pay  tor 
their*  maintenance  in  Catholic  homes,  it  would  have  been  wrong 
on  our  part  to  let  the  children  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  priceless 
gift  of  faith  through  having  no  homes  in  which  to  receive  them. 
But  no  money  was  available  for  the  purpose  unless  we  borrowed 
it  on  mortgage.  Souls  were  not  to  be  lost,  and  huge  debts  had 
to  be  contracted.  Our  predecessors  accordingly  set  up  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Dartford  and  one  for  the  smaller 
boys  at  Whitstable.  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  Boys,  under  the 
Poor  Law,  was  built  at  Orpington,  and  soon  after  one  for  girls 
was  found  necessary  there.  A house  was  secured  for  the  little 
boys  at  Mottingham.  The  excellent  results  achieved  by  all  these 
schools  may  be  judged  by  exceedingly  good  and  flattermg  reports 
of  many  inspectors,  and  the  after-lives  of  the  children  broug 
uo  under  the  care  of  devoted  Religious  have  proved  abundantly 
that  the  work  was  justified,  but  the  duty  of  paying  for  these 
buildings  still  burdens  the  Bishop,  who  depends  entirely  on  the 
generous  help  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese.  We  had 
often  been  blamed  because  the  years  passed  and  the  children  at 
Orpington  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  hearing  Mass,  but  we 
could  not  erect  the  church  without  adding  to  the  ?lr®ady  en°r,mou® 
debt.  A benefactor  came  forward  in  1908  and  paid  for  the  Ghurc 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  which  at  present  serves  the  needs  of  the 
boys  at  St.  Joseph’s  and  the  girls  at  St.  Ann  s.  When  the  silver 
iubilee  of  the  Orpington  Schools  was  kept  last  July  the  need  of 
an  organ,  in  order  to  make  the  services  more  attractive  for  the 
children,  was  readily  recognized  by  those  who  assisted  at  the 
Hi*h  Mass  of  Thanksgiving,  but  an  organ  after  all  is  a luxury, 
whereas  the  debt  of  several  thousands  of  pounds  must  be  faced 
immediately,  as  it  is  a most  serious  drawback  to  us  in  the  work 
of  rescue.  Vast  sums  are  being  spent  in  the  payment  of  interest, 
and  the  buildings,  which  are  not  yet  ours  till  paid  for,  are  in 
urgent  need  of  very  considerable  repairs.  In  nothing  is  Jhe 
proverb  more  completely  verified,  “ He  who  gives  quickly  gives 


twice  over,”  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  charity  to  help  us  in 
paying  for  these  institutions.  . . . 

In  addition,  we  urge  you  to  give  week  by  week  to  the  Lenten 
alms  box,  which  will  be  seen  in  every  one  of  our  churches  during 
the  holy  season.  What  is  put  aside  from  your  pleasure^ in  the 
spirit  of  penance  is  intended  to  help  other  cases  which  come  for 
assistance  to  the  Southwark  Rescue  Society.  On  the  books  of 
this  important  society  there  are  556  children,  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  provide  a home  for  them  or  who  have  been  found  to 
be  living  in  circumstances  dangerous  to  their  faith  or  morals. 
If  these  children  are  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
it  must  be  very  largely  through  the  generosity  of  the  Catholics 
of  Southwark.  While  the  parents  are  made  to  pay  what  they 
can,  the  circumstances  are  such  that  in  no  case  are  parents  able 
to  provide  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  their  children  in  our 
homes,  while  some  must  be  accepted  without  any  hope  of  a 
contribution  from  this  source.  They  are  housed  in  the  diocese 
under  nuns  at  Bexhill,  Brighton,  Deal,  Eltham,  Heron’s  Ghyll, 
Horsham,  Littlehampton,  Margate,  Midhurst,  Norwood,  Uckfield 
and  West  Grinstead.  Two  of  the  communities  help  the  South- 
wark Rescue  Society  by  going  to  different  parts  of  the  diocese 
soliciting  alms  for  the  children  sent  to  them,  thus  being  able  to 
accept  a lower  pension  from  the  society.  Some  religious  orders 
take  a few  children  free.  But  as  a rule  ^17  a year  at  least 
has  to  be  paid  in  these  expensive  days  for  each  child  in  institutions 
either  in  or  outside  the  diocese.  There  is  no  society  for  the 
whole  of  England.  Each  of  the  larger  dioceses  has  its  own 
Rescue  Society.  The  Southwark  Rescue  Society  has  to  find  the 
money  for  all  the  little  ones  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  South 
London.  No  other  Catholic  society  will  accept  children  from  this 
diocese.  Our  society  therefore  has  the  first  claim  upon  your 
■charity.  You  must  give  it  your  whole-hearted  support.  At  a 
time  when  prices  are  so  very  high,  we  should  not  like  the  poor 
children  to  suffer  through  insufficient  food  or  clothing.  We 
thank  the  clergy  most  heartily  for  the  deep  interest  which  they 
continually  show  in  the  rescue  work,  and  we  hops  that  God  will 
abundantly  bless  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  who,  in  answer 
to  their  appeals,  contribute  so  generously.  The  whole  diocese 
should  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the  directors  of  the  Southwark 
Rescue  Society,  to  the  Case  Committee,  to  the  religious  who 
manage  the  homes,  and  to  all  the  helpers  in  this  important  work 
of  protecting  the  faith  of  the  little  ones.  We,  who  have  sinned 
and  must  make  satisfaction  to  the  offended  majesty  of  God,  should 
all  stint  ourselves  of  pleasures  in  Lent  to  help  the  poor  and 
destitute  children  by  our  weekly  contributions  to  the  Lenten  alms 
box. 

L.C.C.  Elections. — The  members  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Catholic  League  of  South  London  have  distributed  the 
replies  of  candidates  to  the  test  questions  of  the  League  which 
we  published  last  week.  It  is  a significant  sign  of  the  times 
that,  without  exception,  the  replies  received  from  the 
representatives  of  all  parties  interested  in  municipal  administra- 
tion were  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  they  were  anxious  to  place 
on.  record  their  desire  to  secure  full  measures  of  justice  for 
Catholic  children  in  obtaining  the  advantages  of  higher  education 
and  in  advocating  State  assistance  to  necessitous  parents  whose 
children  are  compelled  to  attend  school  after  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  thereby  losing  their  earnings.  Most  precise  in  their  replies 
were  Sir  John  Benn,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Mayors 
of  Lambeth  and  Southwark,  and  the  advanced  members  of  the 
Labour  Party. 


BIRMINGHAM 

The  Archbishop  and  Labour  Troubles. — In  his  Lenten  Pas- 
toral the  Archbishop  of  Birmingham  writes  : — 

The  sentence  of  death  no  man  can  escape  ; but  men  are  always 
struggling  to  escape,  as  far  as  they  may,  from  the  sentence  of 
toil  and  labour.  In  itself,  it  is  not  wrong  for  a man  to  lessen 
his  burden  of  toil  and  labour  ; but,  unfortunately,  in  his  eagerness 
to  obtain  freedom  from  toil,  and  to  secure  the  means  of  an  easy 
life,  man  is  often  tempted  to  enter  upon  forbidden  paths.  The 
law  of  God  may  be  forgotten,  the  rights  of  other  men  may  be 
trampled  under  foot.  Hence  those  multiplied  forms  of  injustice 
with  which  the  world  abounds — craft,  fraud,  deceit  and  violence. 
Hence  those  fierce  conflicts  of  class  against  class,  which  now 
threaten  to  unsettle  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  society.  The 
words  of  the  Apostle  St.  James  seem  strikingly  applicable  to  our 
present  social  unrest : “ From  whence  are  wars  and  contentions 
among  you  ? Are  they  not  hence,  from  your  concupiscences,  which 
war  in  your  members  ” (Jas.  iv.  1).  If  men  enlarge  their  desires 
of  obtaining  more  and  more,  without  regard  for  the  law  of  what 
is  just  and  reasonable  ; if  they  pursue  a deeply  calculated  policy 
of  mere  selfishness  ; if  they  abuse  the  strength  of  their  position 
in  the  social  organism  to  extort  unfair  bargains  from  their  fellows, 
the  result  will  be  perpetual  war  and  confusion.  Would  that  men 
would  take  to  heart  the  Apostle’s  warning  : “ If  you  bite  and 
devour  one  another  : take  heed  you  be  not  consumed  one  of  an- 
other ” (Gal.  v.  15). 
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Pearls  Turning  to  Dust. 


A WELL -KNOWN  FIRM  of  solicitors  of  high  standing  wrote  to 
>-\  me  on  February  4 asking  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement 
in  the  cutting  they  had  enclosed  from  the  Christian  Herald 
of  January  30,  a paper,  they  informed  me,  with  “ the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  religious  newspaper  in  the  world.”  Under  the  above 
heading  the  following  statement  was  printed  : — 

“ Some  famdy  heirlooms  of  great  historic  value  had  to  be  inspected- 
A visit  was  paid  by  the  solicitors  to  a bank,  where  various  tin  boxes 
were  deposited  in  a strong  room.  One  of  these  tin  boxes  contained  a 
lovely  pearl  necklace.  On  being  opened,  however,  it  was  found  that 
after  many  years  the  pearls  were  discoloured,  and  in  some  cases  had 
crumbled  to  dust.  A specialist  said  that  if  they  had  been  occasionally 
brought  to  the  light  and  had  been  worn,  they  would  have  been  in  as 
good  a condition  as  when  they  were  deposited  in  the  strong  room  of 
the  bank.  What  a lesson  it  conveys  of  the  folly  and  error  of  hoard’ng 
our  possessions.  God  wants  us  not  to  bury  our  talents  any  more  than 
our  treasures.  They  will  sink  into  atrophy  by  non-use.” 

I think  the  Editors  should  exercise  more  care  than  to  insert  such 
utter  rubbish,  and  although  I agree  with  the  application,  I feel  that 
it  is  most  r grettable  that  such  misleading  statements  should  be 
allowed  to  circulate  widely. 

Now,  being  a specialist  in  pearls,  I repeat  that  the  statement  is  all 
rubbish — every  bit  of  it. 

Before  a week  had  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  above  state- 
ment (February  5,  1919)  the  Star,  the  great  London  evening 
newspaper,  favoured  us  with  the  following  : “ PLATINUM  DEAL- 
Ornaments  Marked  5s.  Sold  for  £500.” 

“ Eew  people  realise  how  high  is  the  value  of  platinum.  ‘ A few 
months  ago  ’ said  a well-known  South  London  jeweller  and  pawn- 
broker to  a Star  representative,  ‘ I had  in  mv  window  three  ornaments. 
They  had  been  pledged  for  a few  shillings,  the  ticket  had  been  allowed 
to  run  out,  and  the  goods  were  left  on  my  hands.  They  remained  in 
the  window  for  several  mm.ths  marked  at  5s.  the  lot.  I would  have 
taken  even  less  for  them  had  it  been  offered,  because  I had  got  tired 
of  seeing  them.  One  day  a dealer  came  in.  inspected  the  ornaments, 
and  offered  me  £500.  I closed  with  the  offer  at  once,  but  have  been 
wondering  since  how  much  he  got  out  of  his  bargain.  Platinum  to-day 
is  worth  three  times  the  price  of  fine  gold.” 

A little  while  ago  a reader  of  the  Daily  Express  caught  me  nicely 
because  I offered  £50  to  anyone  who  could  prove  that  my  true  state- 
ments were  “ nothing  but  the  truth."  I should  have  said  anvthing.” 
so  I was  asked  to  pay  £50  to  the  Daily  Express  Fund  for  Sending 
Comforts  to  the  Soldiers  in  France.  I paid  up  promptly. 

Now  I have  an  axe  to  grind  with  the  Press,  because  if  they  print 
rubbish,  or,  to  quote  a famous  utterance  of  one  of  our  leading’states- 
men,  “ terminological  inexactitudes,”  it  is  apt  to  give  readers  the 
impression  that  advertisements  may  be  tarred  with  the  same  brush, 
whereas  I claim  to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth.  This  advertisement  is 
being  paid  for,  so  I feel  that  I can  express  just  and  fair  comment  on 
a matter  of  public  interest.  I*. 

Not  two  years  ago  I went  to  a great  religious  newspaper,  and  they 
refused  what  I thought  to  be  the  finest  article  advertisement  that  I 
had  ever  written,  because  the  Proprietors — not  the  Editor — considered 
it  was  so  much  like  a “ Mother  Seigel  Syrup  advt.”  Editors  and 
Proprietors  like  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Some  will  refuse  this 
in  its  entirety.  -WSflf  y 5<T 

^Part  of  the  story  that  I told  in  the  rejected  article  was  how  we 
had  found  a lovely  row  of  pearls,  worth  £20  000,  in  a coal-cellar  or 
lumber-room.  This  was  absolutely  true  ; but  having  seen  the  fairy- 
tale quoted  at  the  bcgnning  of  this  advertisement,  the  lawyers 
concerned  wrote  asking  me  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement, 
and  if  the  pearls  to  which  I have  ju=t  alluded  were  likely  to  depreciate 
because  they  were  now  in  the  vaults  of  a bank.  Needless  to  rav, 
I replied  that  the  statement  from  the  Christian  Herald  was  utter 
rubbish  and  untrue. 

I will  deal  with  the  Star  later.  Fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  will 
be  mv  article  entitled  “ Wealth  for  the  Asking.”  dealing  with  the  un- 
claimed balances,  amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
which  could  be  had  by  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  seek  the  a;d 
of  “ Uncle.”  and,  having  pledged  their  treasures,  have  been  unable 
to  redeem  them.  Over  and  over  again  I have  pointed  out  that  on 
the  back  of  the  pawn-ticket  in  small  type,  is  printed  a statement  to 
the  effect  that  any  t-'me  within  three  years  the  pawner,  on  payment 
of  one  penny,  can  obtain  from  the  pawnbroker  an  account  of  the 
auction  sale,  as  provided  for  by  law.  If  the  pledge  sold  for  an  advance 
on  the  amount  lent,  plus  the  interest  for  a year  and  the  auctioneer’s 
commission  of  5 per  cent,  for  selling,  the  surplus  mud  be  handed  over 
to  the  applicant  or  holder  of  the  voucher.  Sometimes  in  spec-'al 
contracts  for  large  amounts  it  is  more  “ usual  to  have  a contract  note, 
which  is  more  like  a banknote  or  piece  of  parchment,  but  without  the 
printed  matter  on  the  back.”  and  the  pawnbroker  may  ask  for  2s.  6d., 
or  even  5s.  or  more,-  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  sale.  Note,  yoii 
must  apply  within  three  years.  With  the  enhanced  price  of  watches, 
pearls,  jewels,  plate,  etc.,  “ Uncle  ” has  had  a fine  time  of  it  lately 
with  his  forfeited  pledges.  But  many  have  consulted  me,  and  in 
scores  of  cases,  w th  unexpired  pledges,  have  taken  the  goods  out  and 
have  found  lawyers  and  bankers  to  lend  money  at  half  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  frequently  handed  over  as  much  again  as  the  pawnbroker 
lent.  I will  cite  just  three  such  cases  by  way  of  example,  where,  on 
payment  of  one  penny,  “ Uncle  ” furnished  an  account  of  the  auction 
sale  : 1.  £200  pledge — -£101  was  paid  to  me,  and  handed  to  the  un- 
fortunate “ niece  ” to  whom  “ Uncle  ” had  lent  the  £200.  2.  A parson 

had  pledged  silver  near  Victoria  Station  for  £30.  I was  able  to  hand 
him  over  a surplus  of  £30.  3.  A Tommy  popped  his  watch  near 

Cheapside  for  £6,  but  eventually  got  a further  £7. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  about  the  truth  of  all  this.  Are 
YOU  in  the  same  boat  ? If  so,  let  me  help  you.  Write  to  Hurcomb 
about  it,  or  call  at  170-3,  Piccadilly  (lift  to  third  floor)  between  12.30 
and  4.  I will  give  you  the  best  possible  advice  and  will  not  charge  you 
even  one  penny  for  it.  I want  YOU  to  realise  that  the  statement 
of  the  Editor  of  Truth  was  literally  true  when  he  said  twelve  years 
ago  that  I was  “ in  business  on  a large  scale  with  a wide  and  honourable 
reputation  ” and  ten  years  later  when  he  repeated  the  statement  with 
added  emphasis  and  asserted  that  “ nowhere  else  would  you  get  better 


treatment,  a'better  price,  or  more  honest  advice.  Fie  is  an  expert 
second  to  none  in  the  land.”  You  know,  reader,  if  Truth  says  so,  it 
IS  so. 

Stranger  than  fiction  does  it  not  seem  that  at  one  of  my  recent 
auction  sales— the  sale  lasted  for  five  and  a half  hours- — I sold  a pair 
of  sauce-boats  for  £696 — i.e.,  £15  per  ounce.  If  your  silver  is  in  the 
bank  go  and  have  a look  at  it,  or  if  you  like  I will  come  and  see  it, 
whether  in  London  or  the  country,  and  I will  only  charge  my  railway 
fare.  If  your  silver  is  150  or  200  years  old,  you  may  find  P L.  or  L-P- 
stamped  beside  the  hall-mark.  If  so,  YOURS  may  sell  for  as  much 
as  £15  per  ounce.  Why,  a silver  Georg;an  coffee-pot  sold  the  other 
day,  realised  £659,  and  a silver  salver  with  the  P.L.  mark  not  long 
since  fetched  over  £1,000.  Of  course,  other  Georgian  silver  sells  well, 
but  not  like  that  bearing  the  P.L.  or  L.P.  mark. 

Now  a word  about  the  extract  reprinted  ah  ove  from  the  Star.  Many  of 
my  readers  will  remember  the  story- — absolutely  true — about  the 
p'atinum  deal.  I mean  my  story,  not  the  Star’s.  But  let  me  comment 
fir=t  of  all  on  the  Star  and  its  little  twinkle.  I fear  it  is  all  mythical, 
and  cannot  therefore  hope  that  the  publicity  of  the  Press  will  unearth 
the  poor  pledger  who  can  c’a'm  at  least — supposing  the  story  to  be  true 
— £495.  according  to  pawnbroking'aw,  from  the  South  London  jeweller 
or  pawnbroker  on  payment  of  just  ONE  PENNY.  Anyhow  there 
is  no  moonshine  or  Star  twinkling  about  my  Platinum  Deal.  Here  is 
the  story  once  again  : A gentleman  came  up  by  lift  to  the  third  floor 
of  170-3,  Piccadilly,  where,  as  you  know,  my  office  is  situated,  and 
asked  me  if  I would  buy  what  looked  like  an  old  silver  watch.  It  was 
ju=t  one  hundred  years  old.  To  be  brief.  I said  “ Yes,  I will  give  you 
£65  for  it.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  try  elsewhere  I expect  you 
will  be  offered  £15  for  it,  and  probably  you  will  not  be  told  it  is 
p'atinum.”  It  was  so — just  as  I predicted.  I paid  the  £65  for  it,  and 
sold  it  the  same  day  for  a small  profit. 

When  the  Editor  of  Truth  in  1007  told  his  readers  “ that  T was  in 
business  on  a large  scale  with  a wide  and  honourab’e  reputation,”  I 
quoted  it  far  and  wide,  and  visitors  to  8,  Culium  Street,  E.C.,  can  see 
the  statement  painted  in  large  letters  on  the  illuminated  lamp  that 
hangs  from  the  first-floor  offices.  I also  advertised  it  far  and  wide 
in  the  Press,  and  in  one  journal  in  particular.  Soon  afterwards  a 
business  rival  advertised  his  firm  as  the  “ House  with  a reputation.” 
Now  on'y  this  month — February,  ioiq — a gentleman  sent  me  a piece 
of  antique  silver.  It  was  a lovely  cake-basket,  made  in  1766,  and  a 
fine  specimen.  He  needed  an  advance,  and,  to  ouote  the  borrower’s 
own  words,  “ the  pawnbroker  on'y  offered  the  sum  of  £6.”  Well,  I 
paid  the  15  per  cent,  interest,  redeemed  it,  and  actually  sent  him  five 
times  as  much  ! Comment  is  needless.  Another  advertiser  widely 
tells  the  public  he  is  the  principal  buyer  in  London — which  may  be 
so  ; but  I can  quote  cases  where  I have  paid  over  four  times  as  much 
for  pearls  and  p'ate.  Therefore  I CLAIM  TO  FE  THE  PREMIER 
BUYER  FOR  LIBERAL  PRICES.  Does  it  not  prove  that  Truth 
was  right  when  the  Editor  said  last  year  “ Nowhere  else  will  you  get 
a better  price — or  better  advice.”  But  I still  strongly  advise  my 
customers  not  to  accept  my  cash  offers,  but  to  regard  them — 
ALTHOUGH  SO  LIBERAL— -as  the  reserve  prices  at  my  Auction 
Sa'es,  which  are  held  every  other  week,  and  then  they  will  do  better 
sti'l,  and  only  have  to  pay  6 per  cent,  on  the  amount  realised  ; but, 
should  abnormal  prices  be  reached,  it  is  optional  whether  you  pay 
iA  per  cent,  extra  or  not.  It  was  at  one  of  my  Sa'es  a sirg'e-row 
diamond  ring  sold  for  £3,065 — no  printer’s  error- — three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  and,  as  I mentioned  above,  not  a 
month  ago  £696  were  paid  for  a pair  of  Georgiansauce-boats.  Such  prices 
have  never  been  reached  before  ANYWHERE  for  similar  examples. 
So  not  only  am  I the  principal  buyer  for  Tip-Top  Prices — but  ere 
long — -if  I am  not  already — THE  PREMIER  auctioneer  in  the  Kingdom 
for  jewe's.  pearls,  and  p'ate.  It  is  so,  and  I state  it  without  fear  of 
contradiction.  Trv  the  AUCTIONEER  TFIAT  HAS  ONLY  TAKEN 
OUT  HIS  LICENCE  18  MONTHS  AGO  and  has  reached  the  top  in 
so  short  a time.  Now  my  Sale  this  week  had  to  run  on  to  two  days, 
so  numerous  and  great  were  the  bookings.  Marvellous  ! Send  along 
your  treasures  for  the  next  great  Sa’e.  If  you  have  no  jewels,  p'ate, 
or  pear’s,  let  that  other  branch — lands,  houses,  furniture,  etc.- — for 
which  I have  a Partner.  ree  what  WE  can  do  for  you.  This  is 
NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH. 

Well,  having  said  so  much  about  myself,  I will  let  my  customers 
speak  for  themselves  : 

Cambr'dge  (10th  ult.).- — “ I .add  my  best  tbank=  to  you  for  all  you 
have  done  to  bring  about  such  a wonderful  result.” 

From  Sunderland  (22nd  ult.).- — “ You  have  realised  a splendid  price 
for  them  articles,  and  hope  to  have  further  dealings  with  you.” 

From  Wakefield  (24th  ult.}.- — “ I am  obliged  to  you  for  businesslike 
way  in  which  you  have  carried  through  this  ima'l  tram  action,  and 
when  I have  any  more  business  in  your  line  I shall  certa-'n'y  be  pleased 
to  entrust  you  with  it,  and  abo  to  recommend  you  to  any  of  my  friends.” 

From  Gravesend  (25th  ult.),- — “ The  transaction  is  quite  ratisfactory 
to  me,  and  bears  out  the  statements  in  your  advertisements  as  to  fair 
dealings  with  your  clients.”  ; s ; P ? ’ '■*  ^ 

From  Nottingham  (25th  ult.). — “ Wish  to  thank  you  for  your  trouble 
and  courtesy  in  the  matter,  and  to  say  I am  very  pleased  with  the 
result.” 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  p'ate.  old  Sheffield, 
modem  silver,  etc.,  and  rare  stamps  and  ftamp  collections.  Spec'al 
experts  for  pome-ain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  Art,  Auc  tion 
and  E'tate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories  made 
for  probate,  fire  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  etc. — castle 
or  cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173.  Piccadilly,  W.  1 (lift  to  third  floor), 
where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4.  Telephone  : Regent  475 
or  Avenue  2828.  Wire  : “ Hurcomb,  Fen,  London.” 

W.  E.  HURCOSMB  AMD  BUCKLEY 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  and  VALUATIONS  of  Town  and  I 
I Country  Properties,  Antiques  and  Modern  Furniture.  China,  | 

I Pictures,  Prints,  Boobs,  Articles  of  Vertn,  ably  conducted  in  I 
I London  and  an v part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Consultations  I 
Free.  170-3,  Piccadilly,  W.l  Phone:  Regent  475. 
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Self-interest  has  a terrible  power  to  blind  men’s  eyes  ; and  there- 
foro  it  is  generally  unsafe  for  a man  to  be  sole  judge  in  his  own 
eause.  As  Holy  Scripture  says  : “ The  first  who  pleads  his  cause 
seems  just;  the  other  side  comes  and  searches  him  out.”  If 
each  party  in  our  industrial  strife  looks  only  at  his  own  cause, 
and  shuts  his  ears  to  the  pleadings  of  the  other  side,  it  will  be 
impossible  ever  to  obtain  peace.  For  peace  is  the  tranquillity  of 
order ; and  order  must  rest  on  the  solid  foundation  of  what  is 
right  and  just.  It  is  madness  to  expect  that  the  temple  of  peace 
can  be  built  on  a foundation  of  injustice.  To  whom  shall  we  turn 
for  a just  judgment  between  the  contending  parties?  Is  there 
not  a tribunal  sufficiently  exalted  to  be  above  all  suspicion  of  par- 
tizanship,  and  sufficiently  wise  to  decide  what  is  fair  and  right? 
Yes,  dear  children  in  Christ,  there  is  such  a tribunal  in  the  Holy 
See.  That  tribunal  has  no  selfish  aim  to  gain  by  favouring  one 
side  rather  than  the  other.  It  has  an  equal  love  and  care  for  all. 
It  is  the  inflexible  interpreter  of  God’s  revealed  will,  and  cannot 
be  forced  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Although 
full  of  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  overflowing  in  love  towards 
them  ; although  deeply  wronged  by  the  great  and  powerful — yet 
it  cannot  prevent  judgment  against  even  its  oppressors,  nor  in 
favour  of  those  towards  whom  it  feels  greatest  tenderness.  For 
the  law  of  God  is  clear  : “ Thou  shalt  not  do  that  which  is  unjust, 
nor  judge  unjustly.  Respect  not  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor 
honour  the  countenance  of  the  mighty.  But  judge  thy  neighbour 
according  to  justice  ” (Lev.  xix.  15).  That  is,  we  must  not 
subvert  just  judgment  either  by  favour  or  fear — either  by  mis- 
placed pity  or  by  undue  deference. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  labour 
the  Holy  See  has  spoken.  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  'has  laid 
down  the  broad  principles  of  right  and  justice  in  the  matter,  and 
it  is  for  us  to  study  them,  to  make  them  known,  and  to  do  our 
best  to  bring  about  their  general  application.  Are  both  sides 
resolved  to  wage  a war  of  greed?  or  are  they  willing  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  is  fair  and  just  to  each?  If  they  be  willing  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  that  judgment  has 
already  been  given.  Let  them  show  their  good  faith  by  accepting 
it.  Its  application  will  not  present  insuperable  difficulties  to  men 
of  good  will  and  of  sound  business  capacity.  It  is  a blot  upon 
our  Christianity  or  our  intelligence  that  the  evils  of  our  industrial 
system  should  have  endured  so  long.  If  we  had  a sufficient 
number  of  men  and  women  with  energy  to  extend  Catholic  Study 
Circles,  we  should  be  able  to  use  a strong  and  enlightened  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  peace.  And  we  should  do  this  all  the 
more  securely  under  the  guidance  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  heaven.  For,  “ the  fruit  of  justice  is  sown 
in  peace,  to  them  that  make  peace.”  (Jas.  iii,  18.) 


BRENTWOOD 

The  Bishop  and  the  Duty  of  Supporting  Religion. — 
In  his  Lenten  Pastoral  the  Bishop  of  Brentwood  lays  stress  on 
the  duty  of  the  support  of  religion.  After  pointing  out  the  general 
poverty  of  our  churches  and  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  due  to  the  war,  his  Lordship  proceeds  : — There 
are  two  Other  reasons  which  urge  us  to  address  you  these  words, 
both  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  the  New  Codex  of 
Canon  Law.  One  of  them  refers  to  the  law  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  a fixed  charge  for  seats  in  church  (Canon  1181). 
This  charge  has  never  been  a welcome  one,  either  to  the  priest 
er  to  the  people.  The  First  Synod  of  Westminster  expressly 
states  (Decree  viii,  10)  that  “ it  were  much  to  -be  desired  that 
[this]  method  of  supporting  the  church  could  be  abolished  ” ; 
yet  it  adds  that  “ experience  shows  that  such  assistance  cannot 
be  wholly  dispensed  with.”  In  other  words,  it  was  justified  by 
necessity  and  the  want  of  other  means  of  support.  The  Holy 
See  has  now,  howeyer,  decided  that  the  time  has  come  to  change 
a system  to  which  grave  exception  has  always  been  taken.  In 
future,  therefore,  the  rule  of  the  Codex  will  be  carried  out  : — 
"Admission  to  the  church  for  the  sacred  functions  must  be 
entirely  free,  notwithstanding  any  custom  to  the  contrary.” 
(Canon  1181.) 

In  putting  this  decision  before  you,  however,  we  would 
urgently  warn  you  that  it  is  not  intended  thereby  that  you 
should  diminish  your  offerings,  but  that  the  method  of  making 
them  be  changed.  The  Fathers  of  the  Synod  expressly  say 
that  the  old  system  was  to  be  tolerated  only  until  some  better 
provision  can  be  made  by  the  charity  of  the  faithful.  It  rests 
with  you,  dear  children,  to  fulfil  -“hese  words.  Henceforth  there 
must  be  no  payment,  either  direct  or  indirect,  for  admission  to 
the  church  ; it  must  be  entirely  free  ; and  sufficient  free  space 
must  be  provided  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  enter  freely. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
paying  for  the  reservation  of  sittings  as  hitherto — which  seems 
indeed  definitely  provided  for  in  the  Codex  (Canon  1261).  The 
only  restriction  is  that  such  reservation  shall  have  the  approval 
of  the  bishop,  and  that  he  may  at  any  time  revoke  his  consent. 
Furthermore,  we  have  also  sanctioned  the  practice  existing  in 
many  churches  of  putting  a plate  near  the  door  into  which 
anyone  entering  mav,  if  he  wish,  put  an  offering  ; or  if  he  prefers, 
he  may  put  this  additional  offering  into  the  plate  at  the  offertory. 
In  any  case,  no  influence  or  persuasion  is  to  be  used,  but  all  must 
be  left  to  the  generositv  of  the  faithful,  to  whom  we  appeal  with 
confidence  not  to  let  the  work  of  the  church  languish  for  want 
of  means. 

The  other  reason  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  a direct  con- 
sequence of  the  erection  of  our  missions  into  canonical  parishes, 
with  the  consequent  obligation  on  the  parish  priest  to  offer  Mass 


But^orisedBppeal 


To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  15  years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  p?id  for  same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  I shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 

______________________ 


PALMS 

FOR  PALM  SUNDAY. 


We  beg  to  advise  our  customers 
we'  are  booking  orders  for  palms 


Palm  Branches,  3|  ft.  long.. 

1/6 

*♦  »* 

4 ft.  „ .. 

..  21- 

*»  99 

5 ft.  ,,  • • • • 

2/6 

>1  99 

6 ft.  „ . . 

3/- 

99  *» 

7 ft.  „ 

3/6 

»»  »• 

8 ft.  „ • . 

41- 

»♦  »* 

9 ft.  or  longer  . • 

4/6 

Palm  leaves  in 

bundles,  100 

2/6 

Palm  Crosses, 

per  100 

-•  4/- 

Address  the  Beeswax  ,Candlemakers  at 


LIVERPOOL — 32-38,  Vernon  Street.  Telegraph,  “ Beeswax,” 
Telephone,  6,255  Central.  LONDON — 32,  Henrietta  Street, 
W.C.  2.  “ Ecclesiastieus  Rand.”  7218  Gerrard.  DUB  IN — 3, 

Eustace  Street.  “Rubric.”  1,058.  G ASGOW — 42,  Howard 
Street.  “Beeswax.”  5C2  Royal.  MANCl-iESTES^ — 3,  John 

Dalton  Street.  863  Central. 

QUICK  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK. 


VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  A IM  L>  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

4-0/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams  ; Telephone  ; 46  LEAMINGTON. 

44  Perfexo.  Leamington.”  Code  : ABC,  5th  Edition 
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on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  and  every  day  of  devotion  for 
his  people.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a general  recommendation 
to  offer  such  Masses,  and  it  is  within  our  knowledge  that  many 
rectors  offered  them  voluntarily  at  least  on  some  of  these  days. 
Now,  however,  there  is  a strict  obligation  on  all  the  days,  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  parishes  will  be  largely  promoted  by 
these  means.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to 
ask  the  faithful  to  increase  their  donations  in  view  of  the  benefit 
they  receive  from  these  Masses. 


LEEDS 

Leeds,  Brighouse. — Father  R.  Barry-Doyle,  C.F.,  gave  a 
lecture  on  “ My  Experiences  on  Many  Battle  Fronts  ” in  the 
Albert  Theatre,  Brighouse,  on  February  27.  The  large  building 
was  completely  filled  with  his  old  parishioners  and  friends. 

Catholic  Social  Guild. — At  a meeting  of  the  Leeds  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  held  at  St.  Michael’s  College,  Leeds, 
on  Friday,  February  28,  Mr.  J.  Potts,  B.Sc.,  acted  as  chairman, 
and  the  rector  of  the  College  and  President  of  the  Guild,  Rev.  H. 
Garman,  S.J.,  read  a paper  on  “ Strikes.”  The  speaker  began 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Church  was  always  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  explained  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
right  to  strike,  emphasized  the  importance  of  realising  the 
sacredness  of  personality,  touched  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
State  might  interfere,  and  in  summing  up  said  the  best  way  to 
prevent  strikes  was  for  employers  to  find  out  if  there  was  a real 
grievance,  and  in  that  case  remedy  it,  and  if  not,  to  make  clear 
to  the  strikers  that  the  grievance  was  imaginary.  Full  and 
animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 


LIVERPOOL 

The  Archbishop  and  Frequent  Communion. — In  his  Lenten 
Pastoral  the  Archbishop  of  Liverpool,  after  strongly  urging  the 
importance  of  frequent  communion,  gives  some  details  as  to  its 
progress  in  the  diocese  : — 

As  Lent  is  a season  for  self-examination  and  for  the  regulating 
our  lives,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  sin,  it  is  the  acceptable  time 
for  us  all  so  to  regulate  our  lives  that  frequent  communion  be- 
comes a definite  habit  with  us. 

We  are  pleased  to  admit  that,  thanks  to  the  zealous  labours  of 
the  clergy,  who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  have  exhorted  the 
faithful  to  the  practice  of  frequent  communion,  most  consoling 
results  are  visible  on  all  sides.  To  enable  us  to  gauge  the  progress 
in  this  respect  in  the  diocese  generally,  and  in  each  parish,  for 
the  past  ten  years  we  have  had  annual  returns  made  of  the  number 
of  communions  received  in  each  parish.  In  these  ten  years  the 
total  number  of  communions  made  annually  in  the  diocese  has 
advanced  from  short  of  two  millions  in  1907,  to  over  five  and  a 
half  millions  in  1917. 

We  are  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  flagging,  but  rather 
that  a steady  advance  should  be  maintained.  To  enable  the  clergy 
and  people  of  each  parish  to  compare  their  devotion  to  Holy 
Communion  with  that  of  other  parishes  similarly  situated,  we 
forward  herewith  the  second  annual  comparative  return  from 
the  diocese.  We  may  mention  that,  exclusive  of  the  communions 
made  in  convents  and  institutions,  which  have  remained  at  their 
maximum  practically  from  the  beginning,  the  average  number 
for  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  stood  in  1907  at  six  communions 
each  year  for  each  communicant,  whilst  in  1917  it  stood  at 
fourteen  communions  annually  for  each  communicant.  The 
accompanying  list  show's  how  far  each  parish  falls  short  of,  or 
exceeds,  the  average  of  the  diocese. 

There  is  one  feature  in  these  comparative  returns  which  needs 
attention.  The  clergy,  as  a body,  are  of  opinion  that  what  makes 
the  difference  between  one  parish  and  another  is,  as  a rule,  the 
number  of  communions  made  by  the  school  children.  It  is  seldom 
that  daily  or  frequent  communion  is  open  to  those  whose  hour 
for  beginning  their  daily  toil  is  early.  It  is  quite  different  for 
the  school  children  generally.  Any  shortcomings  on  their  part 
may  perhaps  be  explained  here  and  there  by  want  of  thorough 
organization.  But,  as  a rule,  the  fewness  of  the  communions  is 
attributable  to  the  apathy,  or  even  at  times  to  the  opposition,  of 
parents.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Catholic  homes 
in  our  towns  which  are  but  a few  minutes’  walk  from  church. 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  such  parents  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  See  that  “ children  who  have  made  their  first  communion 
ought  not  to  be  prevented  receiving  Holy  Communion  frequently, 
but  should  rather^  be  encouraged  to  do  so.”  Speaking  of  the 
results  of  the  practice  of  frequent  communion,  one  eminent  prelate 
declared  publicly  that  “ the  fruits  of  piety  and  morality  are  such 
as  to  surpass  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  directors  of 
souls.”  Parents  will  have  toanswer  to  God  for  the  upbringing  of  their 
children.  If  they  would  be  as  anxious  to  see  that  their  children 
were  provided  with  food  for  their  souls  as  for  their  bodies,  they 
would  have  the  consolation'  of  seeing  their  children,  as  many 
a mother  sees  them  at  the  present  time,  growing  up  obedient, 
gentle,  unselfish  and  pure.  . . . 

We  propose  to  devote  your  Lenten  alms  this  year  to  the 
Catholic  Poor  Law  schools  of  the  diocese.  During  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  certified  homes  at  Leyfield,  West  Derby,  and  ' St. 
Vincent’s  School,  Preston,  and,  later  on,  the  three  schools  at 
Thingwall  Hall,  at  Woolton,  and  at  Birchley — with  accommoda- 
tion in  all  for  some  1,500  children — have  done  untold  good  for  the 
Catholic  Poor  Law  children  of  the  diocese. 


■f  M7- ASHBOURNE’S 
” NEW  BOOKS 

Catholic  Students’  “Aids”  to  the  Bible.  By  Very  Rev. 
HUGH  POPE,  O.P.,  S.T.M.— I.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment. With  a Preface  by  Cardinal  Bourne.  2nd 
Edition.  Cloth.  5s.  net. — II.  The  New  Testament 
in  General  and  the  Four  Gospels.  With  Preface  by 
Cardinal  Gasquet.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  Missal  for  Sunday  Use.  Latin  and  English  Texts 
throughout.  1,296  pages.  India  Paper.  No.  60 — 
Pluvis  grain,  limp,  red  edges,  4s.  net.  No.  61 — 
Strong  goat  grain,  limp,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net.  No.  62 — 
Walrus,  limp,  red  gilt  edges,  7s.  td.  net.  No.  63 — 
Best  morocco,  limp,  red  gilt  edges,  10s.  net.  No. 
64 — Best  calf,  boards,  gilt  monograms,  red  gilt  edges, 
1 2s,  net. 

Spiritual  Exercises  for  Monthly  and  Annual  Retreats. 

For  the  use  of  Souls  consecrated  to  God.  By  Rev. 
P.  DUNOYER.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Dead  Altars.  By  M.  REYNES-MONLAUR, 
Author  of  “Sister  Clare,”  “The  Ray,”  etc.  Preface 
by  Rev.  T.  Mainage,  O.P.  Translated  by  M.  E. 
Arendrup.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Religio  Religiosi.  The  Object  and  Scope  of  the  Religious 
Life.  By  CARDINAL  GASQUET.  Wrapper, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Poems.  By  Rev.  ALBERT  B.  PURDIE,  C.F. 
Wrapper,  is.  net. 

The  Crown  of  Sorrow.  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of 
Our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  ALBAN  GOODILR,  S.J. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Little  Therese.  (The  Story  of  the  “ Little  Flower  ” for 
Children.)  By  Pere  J.  CARBONEL,  S.  J.  Translated 
by  a Religious  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  extra,  4s.  net. 

“ The  Little  Flower”  Painting  Books.  Give  six  beautiful 
Coloured  Pictures  of  SCEUR  THEREVE.  Made  easy 
for  Children  to  Copy.  No.  1 allows  for  12  Post  Card 
Copies  is.  No.  2 for  one  Copy  of  each  only,  6d. 
Our  Goodly  Heritage,  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  HUGHES. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Pope  Pius  X.  (Heroes  of  the  Church.)  By 
F.  A.  FORBES,  Author  of  the  “Standard  Bearers  of 
the  Faith  ” Series.  With  6 fine  Illustrations  in 
Photogravure.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Letter  to  Catholic  Priests.  By  POPE  PIUS  X.  With 
preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne.  Cloth, 
is.  net.  Wrapper,  6d.  net. 

God  and  Man.  (Lectures  on  Dogmatic  Theology.) 
From  the  French  of  the  Rev.  L.  Labauche,  S.S. 
2 vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  12s.  net. 

The  Snmma  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  English. 
Second  Part  (Secunda  Secundae),  Vol.  II.,  Prudence, 
Justice  (now  ready.)  Cloth,  7s.  net. 

Cardinal  Mercier’s  Origins  of  Contemporary  Psychology. 

Translated  by  W.  H.  Mitchell,  M.  A.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 
Vladimir  Soloviev,  a Russian  Newman  (1853-1900). 
By  MICHEL  d’HERBIGNY.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
Buchanan,  M.A.  With  Portrait.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 
Selected  Letters  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal. 
Translated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
Harrow.  With  Preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Bourne.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  PHILIP  COGHLAN, 
C.P.  Author  of  “The  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.” 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Religion  and  Human  Interests.  By  Rev.  THOMAS 
SLATER,  S.J.  Cloth,  2s  net  ; wrapper,  is.  net. 

The  Catholic  Home.  By  FATHER  ALEXANDER,  O.F.M. 
With  Foreword  by  the  Bishop  cf  Salford.  2nd 
Edition,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. ; wrapper,  is.  6d.  net. 
What  Luther  Taught.  By  the  Editors  of  “America.” 
With  an  Introductory  Appreciation  by  FATHER 
THURSTON,  S.J.  Wrapper,  8d.  net  ; Art  Linen, 
is.  3d.  net. 

R.  & T.WASHBOURNE,  Ltd 

8-10  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E C.  4. 
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PORTSMOUTH 

Portsmouth  : Catholic  Women’s  League. — Last  week  the 
Council  of  the  C.W.L.  met  at  Portsmouth,  their  business  meetings, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Portsmouth,  being  held 
at  Bishop’s  House.  The  principal  social  function  was  a reception 
on  Wednesday,  26th  ult.,  in  the  banqueting  room  of  the  Town 
Hall,  which  the  Mayor  had  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose,  the  large 
hall  not  being  available.  The  Bishop  received  the  visitors, 
together  with  a large  number  of  the  local  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  kindred  societies,  in  the  Mayor’s  reception  room, 
where  they  were  also  greeted  by  Miss  Margaret  Fletcher  (president 
of  the  League)  and  Mrs.  Smyth  (local  president).  The  Mayor 
(Councillor  John  Timpson)  and  Alderman  Dr.  Mulvany  were  also 
present.  Others  present  were  Mrs.  James  Hope  (vice-president), 
Mrs.  Walsh  (hon.  treasurer),  Miss  Balfe  (hon.  organizing  secre- 
tary), Miss  Howard  (C.W.L.  Hut  Council),  Miss  Coogan  (chair- 
man of  Salford  branch),  Mrs.  Norman  Moore  (chairman,  London 
branch),  Miss  O.  Dixon  and  Miss  H.  Orwin. 

/The  following  day  the  local  branch  held  their  annual  meeting 
in  the  Cathedral  Schools,  when  Miss  Hanley,  the  hon.  secretary, 
read  a report  on  the  excellent  progress  made  by  the  branch.’  Miss 
Margaret  Fletcher  also  addressed  the  meeting. 


SALFORD 

The  Catholic  Federation. — The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon 
O’Kelly  presided  last  week  over  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  District  Committee  of  the  Salford 
Diocesan  Catholic  Federation  at  Bishop’s  House,  Salford.  In 
addition  to  the  routine  business,  a letter  was  read  from  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance  Council,  regretting  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Federation  would  not  permit  affiliation  or 
delegation  to  any  conference  whose  objects  were  matters  for 
legitimate  difference  among  the  members  of  the  Federation.  In 
connection  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  Bill  and  the  fear  that 
measures  against  human  liberty  and  purity  advocated  by 
influential  persons  and  organizations  would  be  embodied  in  Orders 
in  Council,  Messrs.  J.  Hulme,  J.P.,  J.  A.  Porter,  and  Mrs. 
Raeburn  were  elected  to  represent  the  Federation  on  a joint 
deputation  to  the  Minister  of  Health  from  the  Centre  Labour 
Party,  the  Catholic  Friendly  Societies,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists,  and  the  Federation.  The  delegates 
reaffirmed  their  protest  against  sexual  instruction  in  elementary 
schools,  continuation  schools,  training  colleges,  factories  and 
workshops. 


A CENTRE  FOR  CATHOLIC  ACTIVITIES. 

A scheme  to  erect  a great  Catholic  central  building  on  the 
vacant  ground  contiguous  to  Westminster  Cathedral  was  men- 
tioned at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Westminster 
Catholic  Federation,  which  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  Hall  on 
Monday  evening.  The  Council  adopted  a recommendation  from 
the  Executive  Committee  to  the  effect  that  it  approved  the  scheme 
of  the  erection  of  a suitable  building  near  the  Cathedral  in  which 
all  Catholic  societies  and  organizations  could  be  accommodated, 
thus  forming  a Catholic  centre  ; and  that  the  Federation  should 
transfer  its  offices  there  if  the  scheme  came  into  operation.  The 
plan  emanated  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne,  who 
expressed  a desire  to  see  the  vacant  land  covered  by  a building 
which  should  be  a centre  of  the  Catholic  activities  in  the 
metropolis.  There  are  many  organizations  occupying  offices  in 
various  quarters  of  London,  and  if  all  these  are  willing  to  transfer 
their  headquarters  to  the  proposed  building,  such  an  erection 
will  be  possible,  and  will  greatly  improve  the  Cathedral  precincts. 

The  Council  also  adopted  another  important  recommendation 
which  related  to  the  foundation  of  an  election  fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  Catholic  candidates  for  public  bodies.  This 
fund  is  to  be  administered  by  a sub-committee  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  branches  and  individual  members  are  asked  to 
render  every  possible  assistance. 


MARRIAGE 


MR.  F.  WELD  AND  MISS  MAY  WELD. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Frederick  Weld,  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Weld,  G.C.M.G.,  of  Chideock  Manor,  Dorset,  and  of 
Miss  May  Weld,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Weld,  of  Weld 
Road,  Birkdale,  took  place  on  Tuesday  at  St.  Joseph’s,  Birkdale, 
in  the  presence  of  a large  congregation.  The  bride  was  given 
away  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Francis  Weld,  and  the  bridegroom 
was  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Major  Mayne,  as  best  man. 
Father  George  Weld,  S.J.  (brother  of  the  bride)  said  the  Nuptial 
Mass  and  subsequently  administered  a special  Papal  Blessing. 
The  bride  wore  a dress  of  navy  blue  charmeuse  trimmed  with 
rose  colour,  with  gold  embroidery,  and  a blue  and  gold  toque 
to  match.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Weld,  Mr.  Francis 
Weld,  Mr.  John  Weld,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Vaughan,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Blundell,  Miss  Agnes  Blundell,  Mrs.  Butler  Bowdon 
and  Miss  Butler  Bowdon,  Captain  E.  de  Trafford,  Sir  Charles 
Scarisbrick,  Mrs.  W.  Butler  Bowdon  and  Miss  A.  de  Trafford, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Fermor  Hesketh,  Miss  Lyon  (of  Appleton),  Mrs. 
Snead-Cox,  Captain  Berkeley,  Mr.  H.  de  Trafford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rawstorne,  and  Canon  Gordon. 


Makes  Milk 
Digestible 

FOR  INFANTS 
Convalescents 
and  THE  AGED 

Sister  LAURAS 

FOOD 

will,  when  added  in  small  quantity,  make 
milk  easily  and  quickly  digestible. 

However  weakly  and  ailing,  Sister  Lauras 
Food  will  soon  make  baby  sturdy  and 
well.  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  too,  find  it 
nourishing,  strengthening,  and  sustaining. 
Can  be  obtained  from  leading  local 
Chemists.  If  your  Chemist  does  not  stock 
Sister  Lauras  Food,  a Free  Sample  Tin 
and  Booklet,  “ The  Care  of  the  Infant,” 
will  be  sent  post  free  for  3d-  in  stamps. 

SISTER  LAURAS  FOOD  Co.,  Ltd., 
156,  St.  Vincent  Street,  GLASGOW 


HOTEL 

REMBRANDT 

opposite  the 

BROMPTON  ORATORY 

The  Rembrandt  arranges  for 

SPECIAL  MAIGRE  FARE 

On  Fridays  and  other  days  of  abstinence. 

The  Hotel  has  a number  of 
self-enclosed  PRIVATE  SUITES 
from  4 to  6 rooms  with  Bath  Room. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Bedroom. 

MODERATE  TARIFF 
INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  16/6  per  day. 

All  Public  Rooms  and  Corridors 
are  Steam  Heated  to  maintain  an 
equable  and  pleasant  temperature. 

The  Hotel  Rembrandt  is  under  the  same  management  M 

HOTEL  VANDYKE,  Cromwell  Road. 
HOTEL  RUBENS,  ^Buckingham  Palace  Rd. 

HOTEL  REMBRANDT 

Thurloe  Place,  South  Kensington.  0 

Telegrams  : “CHOICEST,”  LONDON.  Phene:  4X0  KenstnsU* 

(4  Lines  ), 
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OBITUARY 


THE  D.OWAGER  LADY  HERRIES. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  on  Friday  in  last  week  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Herries,  at  Everingham  Park,  Yorkshire.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  the  first  Baron  Howard  of  Glossop, 
and  married,  in  1875,  the  nth  Baron  Herries,  becoming  the 
mother  of  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1904,  and  succeeded  her  father,  as 
Baroness  Herries,  12th  in  line,  four  years  later.  The  younger 
daughter  married,  also  in  1904,  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Eric 

Drummond,  son  of  the  10th  Viscount  Strathallan  and  heir-pre- 

sumptive to  the  Earldom  of  Perth.  The  funeral  took  place  on 
Tuesday  at  Everingham  where,  after  a Requiem  Mass,  the  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  adjoining  the  Hall. 

The  principal  mourners  were  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  Lady 

Eric  Drummond  (daughters),  the  Hon.  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bute  (sister),  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lady 
Rachel  Howard,  and  Miss  Margaret  Drummond  (grandchildren), 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun  (brother-in-law),  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell- 
Stuart  (sister-in-law),  Lord  Colum  Stuart  (nephew),  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Maxwell-Scott  (brother-in-law),  Miss  Emily  Maxwell-Stuart 
and  the  Hon.  Muriel  Howard  (nieces),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Maxwell-Stuart  (cousins),  Miss  Maxwell-Stuart  of  Scarthingwell, 
Lord  Nunburnholme,  Mrs.  Philip  Langdale,  Mr.  D.  F.  Burton, 
Mr.  J.  Bickersteth,  and  Mrs.  Gervais  Ayre.  The  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  on  Monday  received  a personal  letter  of  condolence  from 
the  King  and  Queen. — R.I.P. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  COTTENHAM. 

We  record  with  regret  that  Theodosia  Countess  of  Cottenham 
died  at  94,  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W.,  on  Thursday  in  last  week  from 
the  after  effects  of  influenza.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Charles  Dallas,  the  second  Baronet,  and  granddaughter  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellenborough,  and  married  the  third  Earl  of 
Cottenham  in  1870.  He  died  in  January,  1881,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  the  present  Earl.  Lady  Cottenham  was  received 
into  the  Church  with  her  daughter,  now  Lady  Mary  Corbally, 
in  1895.  A Requiem  Mass  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Brompton  Oratory  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the 
funeral  took  place  on  Thursday. — R.I.P. 


WILL 


MR.  A.  ALLAN. 

Mr.  Alexander  Allan,  of  Woodhatch.  61,  Mount  Ephraim  Road, 
Streatham,  S.W.,  who  died  February  5th,  aged  89  years,  left 
estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £34,613  12s.  4d.,  with  net  personalty 
,£32,638  ns.  8d.  The  testator,  amongst  other  bequests,  left  .£100 
a year  to  his  daughter  Marie,  a nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  his  shares  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative 
Society,  and  the  residue  of  the  property  in  trust  for  his  wife  for 
life  and  then  to  his  said  daughter  for  life  and  then  one  half  as  his 
wife  shall  appoint  and  failing  appointment  to  her  next  of  kin,  and 
one  half  as  his  said  daughter  Marie  shall  appoint  or  in  default  of 
appointment  as  to  £1,000  to  the  Bishop  of  Westminster  and  the 
balance  to  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Roehampton  Lane, 
S-W. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

o 

The  King-  of  the  Belgians  has  bestowed  upon  Cardinal 
Bourne  the  Grand  Cordon  de  1’Ordre  de  la  Couronne,  in  recogni- 
tion and  gratitude  for  the  assistance  given  to  the  Belgian  people 
during  their  exile.  The  decoration  will  be  presented  on  His 
Eminence’s  return  by  the  Belgian  Minister,  Baron  Moncheur. 

The  Marchioness  of  Bute  has  left  London  for  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Fichter,  C.F. , who  has  been  working 
among  the  troops  in  France  (as  XV  Corps  H.A.  chaplain)  is 
seriously  ill  with  broncho-pneumonia  in  No.  11  G.C.S.,  St.  Andrd, 
near  Lille. 

The  Rev.  John  Fitzgerald  Sargent,  Chaplain  of  St.  | 
Barnabas’  Home,  Seaford,  formerly  Vicar  of  Salcombe,  and  curate 
of  St.  Luke’s,  Torquay,  and  St.  James  the  Less,  Plymouth,  was  J 
received  into  the  Church  on  February  12  by  P6re  Delphin  Consirat,  1 
of  the  Assumptionist  Fathers. 

Lord  Howard  of  Glossop  and  the  Hon.  Francis  Fitzalan 
Howard  have  arrived  at  13,  Cadogan  Square,  where  they  will 
stay  for  some  time. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  shortly  take 
place,  between  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Byrne,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.,  Chairman  of  the  -Board  of  Control,  and  Mrs.  Maclennan, 
of  Radnor  Hall,  Elstree,  Herts. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Captain  Rudolph 
Elwes,  M.C.,  Coldstream  Guards,  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Ladv 
Winefride  Elwes,  of  Roxby,  Lincolnshire,  and  Billing  Hall,  ! 
Northamptonshire,  and  Hermione,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  FitzHerbert  Wright,  of  Yeldersley  Hall,  Derbyshire.  * 


NEW  ( RECENT  BOOKS 


HELPS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  C.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  J.  P.  Whitney, 
B.D.,  D.C.L. 

No.  5.  THE  CARE  OF  DOCUMENTS.  By 
Charles  Johnson.  ©d.  net. 

No.  6.  THE  LOGIC  OF  HISTORY.  By 

C.  G.  Crump.  8d.  net. 

No.  7.  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
RECORD  OFFICE,  DUBLIN.  By 

R.  H.  Murray,  Litt.D.  8d.  net. 

No.  8.  THE  FRENCH  WARS  OF  RE- 
LIGION. By  Artrur  Tilley,  M.A. 
6d.  net. 

By  Sir  A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D..  F.B.A. 

No.  9.  THE  PERIOD  OF  CONGRESSES, 

I.  Introductory.  8d.  net. 

No.  10.  THE  PERIOD  OF  CONGRESSES, 

II.  Vi  cnna  and  the  Second  Peace  of  Paris. 
1 S.  net. 

No.  11.  THE  PERIOD  OF  CONGRESSES, 

III.  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Verona.  Is.  net. 
(Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  in  one  volume.  Cloth 
3S.  6d.  net.) 

No.  12.  SECURITIES  OF  PEACE.  A Retro- 
spect (1848-1914).  Paper  2s.  ; cloth, 
3s.  net. 

(One  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  written  these  clear  and  scholarly 
essays  to  help  those  who  wish  to  study  current  events  in  the 
light  of  the  past.  | 

ENGLISH  LITURGICAL  COLOURS.  By 

Sir  William  St.  John  Hope,  Litt.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L. 
Durham,  and  E.  G.  Cuthbert  F.  Atchley, 
L.R  C.P.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S,  Eng.  With  a Coloured 
Frontispiece.  25s.  net. 

This  work  gives  a compleie  account  of  all  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  U‘  e 
of  liturgical  colours  which  can  be  obtained  from  a study  o the  i ules  laid  down 
in  the  statutes,  customai  its,  and  ordinals  of  cei  tain  gt  ea;  churches,  from  refer- 
ences contained  in  the  i ven'ories  of  cathedral,  c llegiate,  monastic  and 
parish  churches,  an  i from  bequests  of  vestments  and  altar  furniture  for  -pedal 
purposes  or  occasions  of  use.  “ There  is  no  longer  any  g ound  for  stating  that 
i e Kn.il.sh  use  of  colouisis  unknown,  nor  for  the  old  idea  that  the  colour-use 
in  this  country  w.<6  comu-ed,  and  varied  in  almost  even  church." 

Th*  Times  Literary  Supplement  says  : “ They  have  rendered  to  all 
students  -*f  the  su  ject.  and,  we  may  add,  to  th  students  of  m my  other 
subjects  which  are  illustrated  by  their  labour-  a really  import  ser\i«  e in  the 
scholarly  accumulation  and  weighing  of  evidence,  set  forth  in  a style  which 
is  bo  h clear  and  interesting  ’ 

CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP.  Its  Origin  and 
Evolution.  A study  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  up 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  By  Monsignore 
L.  Duchesne.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cloth  boards,  15s.  net. 

[Yet  another  edition  of  this  well-known  work  has  been  called 
for.  It  contains  the  author's  latest  improvements.] 

RELIGION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A Course  of  Addresses.  Paper  cover,  2s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  THE  GOSPEL  SPREAD  THROUGH 

EUROPE.  By  C.  H.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Editorial 
t^ecretary  of  the  S.P.G.  With  Maps.  Paper  cover, 
3s.  6d.  ; cloth  boards,  5s.  net. 

TRlN-LAlIO  S OF  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 
A new  Series  of  transl  ui  ms  fro  n he  liter  ttnr  of  all  ages  •>{  the  Church 
SRCOKD  SERIES  LATIN  TEXTS. 

THE  “ OCTAVIUS  ” OF  MINUCIUS 
FELIX.  By  J.  H.  Ffeese,  M.A.  3s,  6d.  net. 

THIRD  SERIE-.  LITURGICAL  TEXTS 

ST.  AMBROSE  “ ON  THE  MYSTERIES," 
AND  THE  TREATISE  “ON  THE 
SACRAMENTS.”  By  an  unknown  author. 
Translated  by  T.  Thompson,  B.D.,  and  J.  H. 
Srawley,  D.D.  4s.  6d.  net. 

[These  two  treatises  are  perhaps  the  most  important  witness 
for  the  early  History  of  Baptism  and  ihe  Eucharist  in  the 
Western  Church.] [ Others  in  preparation. 

QUESTION  TIME  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

Series  II.  The  Teaching  and  Person  of  Ch  1st 

By  the  Rev.  Clement  F.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Pastoral  Theology,  King’s  College,  University 
of  London,  ©d.  net. 

SOCIETY  FOR  P80MJTMG  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE 

Book  Dep3t  : 64.  New  Bond  Street,  London.  W.  1 
Central  Offices  : 6,  St  Martin  s Place,  London,  W.C. 2 

A\1>  OF  AI  L BO  KSELLHRS 
LISTS  post  free.  Inquiries  respectfully  invited 
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Economy 

in  food  & drink  ! 

To  make  up  for  less  meat, 
have  more  puddings  and 
pastry  made  with 

Shredded 

ATOKA 

THE  HANDY  SUET 

All  milk  puddings  are  also 
greatly  enriched  by  its  use. 
If  lbs.  go  as  far  as  2 lbs.  raw  suet. 

Hugon’s 

Concentrated 

Soup  Tablets 

Made  from  savoury  herbs,  vegetables  and 
extract  of  beef,  rich  and  appetising  in 
flavour,  nutritious  and  economical.  In  9 
varieties  Price  2d-  pkt.  (to  make  1 pint). 

Hugon’s 
Sauce  Powder 

A 4d. packet  with  water  and  vinegar  makes 
a Shilling  size  Bottle  of  thick  delicious, 
piquant  Sauce.  Used  in  powder  form  as  a 
flavouring  for  soups,  stews,  etc.,  it  makes 
these  dishes  a revelation  in  tastiness. 

Hugon’s 
Pearl  Barley 
Lemonade 

COLD  or  HOT.  Combines  the  nutriment 
of  Barley  with  the  fragrance  of  choicest 
Lemons.  Nutritious  and  delicious.  In  3d. 
pltts.  Made  in  a moment. 

Solt  Mattv  facturcrs  : 

HUGON  & CO.,  LTD.,  Manchester. 


■■■■■■■■■a 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■as 


- 

Your  Evening 
•or  Dinner 
Gown,  Opera 
Cloak  or  Wrap, 
Ball  Dress  or 
Dancing  Frock. 
For  the  Cleaning 
of  such  dainty, 
delicate  garments 
the  Pullar  process 
Is  unrivalled.  No 
material  in  good 
condition  is  too 
fragile  to  be 
cleaned  by 
Pullars’  expert 
workers. 

Evening  Hose  and  Shoes  Dry 
Dyed  pale  shades  to  match 
Gowns.  Prices  are  moderate 
and  returns  are  prompt. 
Orders  received  at  any  of 
Pullars  4 0 0 0 Agencies  or 
Branch  Offices 

Return  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  sent  direct  to — 

Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 

Perth 


Cure  your  f\  COLD  with 


INHALANT^ 


2/- 

All 

<8/  INHALANT  ^4  Chemists. 

Just  a few  drops  sprinkled  on 
your  handkerchief  brings  instant 
relief  and  a speedy  cure. 

“ Vapex’  is  verv  economical 
and  it  gets  stronger  vvith  uso 
T.  KETtFOOf  a Co  Ltd..  Bardslcy. 


For  illness  and 
convalescence. 


for  Infants. 
Invalids  & the  Aged. 


Bender’s  Food  is  not  a “Patent 
Food”  — Its  composition  is  well 
known  to  the  Medical  Profession. 

It  is  made  on  strictly  scientific 
lines  to  nourish  and  sustain  when 
the  system  is  too  weak  to  digest 
the  usual  foods  of  life. 

In  illness  and  convalescence,  vjhen 
“out  of  sorts,"  Benger'a  Food  is  dainty 
and  delicious  and  always  beneficial. 


BENGER’S  FOOD  LTD*  Otter  Worlcs.  MANCHESTER. 


* 


Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  arc  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 

You  simply  add  Water. 


24  Soups 


EDUCATIONAL. 

T7  DUCAT  ION  A L FOUNDATION 

SZj  IN  BELGIUM  — TWO  HOWARD 
BURSES  ARE  VACANT  at  ihe  Dominican  College, 
Louvain  Dniversitj,  of  value  ot  050  francs  am  ually  ; 
persons  eligible  are  English  ecclesiastical  students 
born  in  England  Candidates  are  requested  to 
forward,  with  applications,  their  certificates  o>  birth, 
and  letters  from  Bishop,  Parish  Priest  and  Head 
ot  College  or  School,  to  the  Provincial  O.P.. 
S.  Dominic's  Priory,  Southampton  Road,  N.W.5, 
London,  before  March  31st  next. 


ORIVATE  TUTOR  (Oxford 

* Graduate,  R.C  ) occupying  large  modern  house 
on  the  outskirts  ot  Oxord,  can  receive  three  or  four 
boys  needing  individual  attention,  tor  board  and 
tuition.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  apply 
Messrs.  Truman  and  Kjnightley,  Ltd.,  Scholastic 
Agents,  15+-162,  Oxrord  Street,  London,  W.i. 

PRIVATE  TUTOR  receives 

*-  Catholic  boys  requiring  special  attention  in 
health  and  studies.  Old  Cottage,  South  Road, 
Preston  Park,  Brighton. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

t\d.  per  nerd  1 minimum  JM. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

VANTS’  AGENCY  35  George  Street,  Port- 
jnao  Square,  London,  W.^  Rooms  for  engaging 


Hours  10  till  1 —a  till  4.  Saturdays  till  t o cTol 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  "Anxiously  London. 
Telephone  Nj  **755,  Mayfair, 

T'fcMPLfc.  ami  v A UGH  AN,  2it 

* Beauchamp  Place,  Brampton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
hoarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone I<j8*  Wfstttf »r- 


AS  NURbEKY  GuV.  RNESS  for 

^ ^ children  over  ^even  ; Senior  Grade  Honours, 
Matricul  tion  National  University  of  Ireland; 
knowledge  French  and  German.  Address  Kathleen 
McNally.  2.  Glebe  Road,  Uxbridge* 

I_I  OUbb.Kh.LPEK. — Lady  (widow) 

*■  **  seeks  re-engagement ; suit  priest  or  lay 
gentleman  ; most  trustworthy ; capable, experienced  ; 
salary  not  chief  object  Mrs,  Byrne,  Shustoke 
Hou-e,  near  Coles*  ill  Warwickshire 

VISCOUNTESS  DE  MONTUREUX 

* highly  recomme  ds  as  CuM  P ANION- 
CHAPERON  or  any  position  of  trust,  English  lady 
who  lived  with  her  tor  ten  \ears  ; good  pianist. fluent 
French;  widow,  middle-aged;  R.C.  Apply  Mrs. 
Vernon  Mills,  c jo  Miss  Barlowe,  Pembroke  Lodge, 
Queen’s  Parade  Harrogate. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


/'''AN  Lady  recommend  very  nice 
French  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  for  two 
little  girls  ? Required  after  Easter.  Lady  preferred. 
Must  he  good,  conscientious  Catholic  with  English 
experience.  Bright  and  fond  of  childien,  but  good 
disciplinaiian.  Must  be  good  neeulewoma*  and 
extremely  tidy  and  methodical.  Musical  preferred. 
Write  No.  818,  Tablet  Office * 

I AUY  MJKsr.  required,  gentle- 

1 * woman  essential ; two  children  (5I  and  4 \ ears)  ; 
hospital  training  pre  erred.  White,  Walstead 
Manor,  Lindfield.  Sussex.  

VA/ANIED,  BOY  about  15,  for 

* * Hou«e  and  able  to  serve  Mass  Mrs.  Howard, 
Corbv  Gatr'e  C 


\A? A.sTtL),  a NUKbLKY  MAID; 

* v previous  experience  not  necessary.  Apply, 

stating  wages,  to  Mrs.  Pereira,  Hill  House,  Mine- 
head.  Somerset 

U/ ANTED,  a PARLOURMAID. 

* * Applv  Staling  age.  wages  and  references  to 
Lady  Radcriffe,  Rudding  Park  nr,  Harrogate. 

AAT’ANTED  at  once,  good 'Plain 

*V  COOK.  Wages  £35.  Kitchen  maid  kept. 
R.C.  church  in  town,  one  mile  from  house.  Apply 
Staffor d,  Chattan,  Axmins'er.  

WANTED,  experienced  Catholic 

NURSE,  single-handed,  age  24  to  32,  for 
baby  girl  of  eight  m mth-.  Mrs.  Charles  Gilbey, 
The  R. d House,  Sawbridgewnrih,  Herrs. 


V\/AN  I ED,  R.C.  1'  URSE  for  little 

* * boy  ( 18  months)  ; single-handed,  experienced, 
good  references ; d » own  nursery.  State  wages. 
Apply  Mrs.  J.  Coulston.  Hawksheads,  Bolton-le- 
Sands,  Carnforth.  Lancs 

WLL  1 ady  recommend  young 

Catholic  girl  to  train  as  Kl  TCHENM^AID, 
orphan  or  not  ? t )ut  before  no  objection,  if  reliable. 
Mrs  Oiiffv,  W.’Pingha m.  Wp] 


references. 

Salisbury. 


t v > U iL  M A iV 

tholic  church  Good 

P.  Reidy,  Estate  Office,  Trafalgar, 


\\j  K K.  1a  u 

• ' on  esiate  near  Catholic  church  Good 


HOUSES. 


F°! 


K S\Li  bv  Private  Treaty. — 

Charming  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  Freehold, 
near  Buck  a-t  Abbey.  S ulh  Devon,  3 reception, 
bed  rooms  ; stabling,  gardens,  paddocks.  Kellock  8, 
Solicitors,  1 otnes.  . 

C*OK  SALE,  with  early  possession. 
1 “THE  MOUNT,"  PARKSTONE, 
DORSET.  A charming  tree-hold  property.  Full 
South.  Magnifi.  ent  views,  high  and  dry.  3 J acres 
ot  beautiful,  secluded  and  matured  grounds.  Close 
station  and  town,  C -ntains  private  chapel.  3 recep- 
Hon  roonis.  billiard  room  11  bed  anddressing  rooms. 
B.th  room.  I omplce  domestic  offices.  Fvery 
modern  convenience.  Electric  light  and  gas.  Town 
sanitation  and  water.  Stabling,  garage,  and 
gardener's  cottage.  Further  particulars  from 
Messrs.  Rnmsev  ft  Rum*ev  P .rkstone.  Dorset. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A UUP  I lu.\. — Is  there  anv  reader 

wi  ling  to  adopt  a ptibr,  illegitimate  b bv  boy, 
to  prevent  him  being  given  over  to  non-Cathojics ? 
The  child  is  i yr  t month  old,  is  strong  and  healthy, 
and  has.  uo  to  the  present  been  well  cared  for  by  a 
faster  mother  Apply  N*>.  892  Tablet  Office. 


YALI>  CHINA,  TAPESTRY, etc.— 

' J A.n  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  onlv.  O d China  and  lapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply. 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
Office.  


SUPF.RI  R HOME  for  a few 

healthy  children  under  7.  _ Trained  nurse*. 
Terms  from  25/-  per  week  Write  Z.P.  639,  care 
Deacons,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.3* 
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AUCTION. 


M 


BERKSHIRE. 

A I D E N H E A D.— 


In  the  Parishes  of  Cookham.on  the  road  from 
Maidenhead  to  Marlow,  about  one  mile  from  the 
former  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  River 

THE  LONG  LEASEHOLD 

(part  FREEHOLD)  PROPERTY, 
known  as 

“CORD  WALLES” 

comprising’  a moderate-sized  RESIDENCE,  with 
•tabling  and  out-oflaces.  together  with  large  Class 
and  Dining  rooms.  Swimming  Bath,  Dormitories, 
Bathrooms,  Gymnasium,  Chapel,  Sanatorium,  ade- 
quate offices  and  conveniences  for  a large  indoor 
staff,  also  Two  Cottages,  the  whole  standing  in 
inexpensive  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  and  ex- 
tending to  about  q|  acres,  and  well  adapted  for  a 
School,  Hospi'al,  Convalescent  Home,  or  other 
Institutional  purposes. 

To  be  offered  BY  AUCTION,  at  the  HANOVER 
SQUARE  ESTATE  ROOM,  8th  May,  at  2.30  p.m., 
(unless  previously  sold  privately. 

Solicitors  : Messrs.  Routh.  Stacey  & Castle,  14, 
Southampton  Street.  Bloomsbury,  W C.i. 
Auctioneers  : Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  & Rutley 
> 20  Hanovei  Square,  London,  W 1. 


MEDICAL 


NEKVOUb,  Kt.bl  Lllr't,  ano 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  Reference* 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fee* 
moderate  Apply  2,  Station  Road  Barnes,  S.  W.  13. 
Tel  Putnev  647 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 

f\d.  ^er  word  ; minimum  J§. 


DU  H K ^ i\  I a tiu  I tL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W 
Adjoining  S.  Jame*’  Church  Catholic  . Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  tas  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  "Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone:  Mavfair  6484  c 


DR  O I i'WlCH.  — Comfortable 

ROOMS  FOR  ONE  OR  TWO  L\I)IES, 
with  widow  lady.  Pleasantly  situated.  Close  to 
R C.  church.  Motor-bus  service  and  brine  baths. 
Apply  No.  3.  Tablet  Office 


NVJKr  UUiLL,  tfVJUtliNL 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  Catbofi. 
Church,  staading  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square.  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  moderi 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  Hoors  ; suite- 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  term? 
or  A a carte  Telegrams:  “ Norfo'k,  Bournemouth 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


■pA^rBvJUKNL.  — bLA  VIEW 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  bouse 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  41Q 
Apply  Secret* • 

RhOUlKED. — Gentleman  desires 
two  or  three  UNFURNISHED  ROOMS 
with  Catholic  family  ; near  Farm  Street.  References. 
Apply  No.  801,  Tablet  Office. 

“HTHE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

-I  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London,  S, E Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
countiy  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience AT  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother 


\\T  VK  WllJUW  ol  good  family, 

* ’ living  in  the  South  of  France,  would  take  as 
BOARDERS.  CHILDREN  WHO  DESIRE  TO 
LEXRN  FRENCH.  Home  care;  suitable  for 
children  in  delicate  health  200  francs  monthly. 
Highest  references.  Child  en  cou'd  be  met  in  Pari 
after  Easter  holiday.  Mine,  de  Rouveze,  Azille 
(Aude),  France. 

TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Uld). 

Any  condition  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  Wr*  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individuallv.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  . now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post  ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  rer  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street.  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEte.1,1  (Old) 

Bought,  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcani’e 
up  to  7s,  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,'  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET,  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years 


{'ROCHET  HA.nDS  wanted  for 

simple  work,  outdoors.  Infeld  & Drielsma, 
7/8.  Albion  Buildings,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C 


CHAMKOCK. — Beautiful  Sprays 

in  Boxes.  i/-t  i/\  a/—,  2/6  each.  H rps.  em- 
blems. 4d..  6d.  each.  TABLE  FOWLS,  14/- pair, 
post  free.  Kattie  Donovan,  Newtown,  Rosscarbery. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL.  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A, 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  <§*<:.,  apply  : 

The  Head  Master 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS. OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  f »r  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a id  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY  UNION 
OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS. 
HIGHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.U 

Boarding  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen 
Under  the  Patronage  of  The  Cardinal  Archbishcu 
of  Westminster. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated  in  a mos» 
-ealthy  and  bracing  suburb  of  London 

Curriculum  : Thoroughly  modern,  careful)' 

raduated,  with  special  attention  to  Languages.  Music 
Vrt  and  Needlework 

Physical  Development Swedish  Drill,  Outdoo- 
Exercise  Organised  Games  under  the  direction  of  a 
Trained  Mistress. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking’  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


RATCL1FFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BV  THE  ROSMIN1AN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITT 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line 

Preparation  tor  l.ondon  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 

Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe College,  l.eicester. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September.  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Termsstrictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

THE  TOWERS,  HEEDING,  SUSSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

All  Exams.  French  in  daily  use.  Lady 
boarders  recei' ed.  Postulants  accepted 
Beautiful  situation.  Sea  and  Downs  air. 


GAVENEY 


SCHOOL 

FOR 


PREPARATORY 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORD  E-DOCKERY.  ££ 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE.  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc. 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  MOTHER, 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  Sch<»oI  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  c'»m 
tortably  furnished,  heated  by  hot  waie  , and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitorirs  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  ai  t room  .library,  gymna- 
-ium,  and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  >or  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Kxaminations  of  Associaied  Roam  of 
R.A.M.  nd  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Em  he  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparat  ry  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent^ 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  WILFRID’S 
COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall). 

Oxford  Locals,  1918  : Successes,  31 

(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses* 

Apply  : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St.  |oS'  ph  s College.  Dumfries. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLA"HAM  COMMON.  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thor  >ugh  religious  and  commercial-  or  classical 
educition.  Preparation  for  L moon  Matriculation 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  I xaminations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT 

COKBALLY  HILL.  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration.) 

RO\RDI\G  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  h use  im  rovem’ens. 

Enghsh  in  all  -ts  branches  j trench  in  t aily  use. 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  leachers. 

Pupils  prepart  d for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Sing  ne.  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing 
Ca  isthenics.  Prospeci  us  and  r articulars  on  application'. 
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jfebtnsim 

DAMAaK 
TABLE  LINEN 

As  actual  manufacturers  we  offer 
you  the  full  advantages  of  direct 
buying,  thus  giv  ingyou  the  greatest 
possible  value  at  the  lowest  price. 
Samples  of  Line «.  together  with 
price  lists , sent  post  free 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

48  N,  Donegall  Place  - BELFAST 


Maddapollams 

AND  NAINSOOKS 

In  all  qualities.  Unrivalled  Value  for 
DAINTY  LINGERIE. 

FERSTRONG  & TRUSONIAN  as  advertised. 
Send  Postcard  for  Patterns. 

CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAMSON, 

(H.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  PROPRIETOR) 

t N.  91.  EOGWARF.  BD„  LONDON. W.2 


Kitchen  Utensils. 


A scientific  test  in  the  Physics  Laboratory  of 
Birmingham  University  by  Professor  J.  H.  Poynting 


An  Extra  Cwt. 

of  Coal  per  ton  ! proved  'this  : 

In  CAST  IRON  Pan— water  reached  boiling  point  in  9 min.  57  sec. 
In  Enamelled  Steel  Pan  ,,  „ ,,  „ 10  min.  29  sec. 

— an  advantage  of  5. 33%  in  favour  of  Cast  Iron. 

Equivalent  to  a Cwt.  of  Caal  saved  on  every  Ton. 

CAST  IRON  Kitchen  Utensils  last  years  longer  than  any 
other  kind,  so  they  are  more  economical  in  every  way. 

Insist  on  CAST  IRON.  Procurable  at  all  Ironmongers, 


It  takes 

a very 

little  purse 

to  supply  a family 
with  the  best  of 
cakes,  buns  and 
puddings. 

The  economy  begins  in  purchasing  a tin  of  Bird’s 
Egg  Substitute ; the  e,  joyment  begins  with  the  first  of 
the  good  old  English  cakes  or  puddings  you  make  from  the 
recipe  leaflet. 

B sides  a daily  saving  in  expenses,  there  is  a daily 
treat  for  the  lamil  i. 

Bird’s  Egg  Substitute  imparts  the  richness,  flavor  and 
appearance  of  new  laid  eggs  to  cakes,  buns  and  puddings  of 
all  kinds.  And  makes  them  wondenully  light  with  no  other 
raising  ingredient. 
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Whenever 
the  night  is 
cold  or 
lou  enter 


m 

@ foggy;  and  when  you  enter  or 
■g  leave  crowded  rooms  or  buildings, 

(g  Evans’  Pastilles  will  stronglv  fortify  your  ggj 
rtj  thioat  and  lungs  against  all  microbe  attacks  St 
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EVANS* 

fiastiffss 

The  effective  precautionary 
measure  against  the  microbes  of 
Influenza,  Catarrh,  Pneumonia,  Ac, 

You  can  alwa>  s recognise  the  genuine  by 
the  raised  bar  on  each  1 /O  per 
Pastille.  Look  for  it  ...  A/SJ  tin. 


TRENCH  are  overcome  by  Evans’ Pas- 
ODOURS  lilies.  Send  a tin  to  ihu  Front 


From  Chemists,  or  Post  Free  from  the  makers 

Evans,  Sons,  Lescher  & Webb,  Ltd., 

66,  HANOVER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON  ; 60,  Bartholomew  Close,  E C.1 

Ci*. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Fop  Breakfast  & after  D nner 


B 62 


Bunogen 

Brings  Health 


INI  THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  health 

* * ’ and  disease  the  lack  of  sustaining  food  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  body’s  surrender.  What  is 
essential  is  a reserve  of  strength  over  and  above 
the  needs  of  the  hardest  and  most  trying  day’s 
work.  This  reserve  is  supplied  by  ‘BYNOGEN’ 
which  brings  strength  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  maintains  full  nutrition  by  nourishing  antf  re- 
vivifying brain,  nerves  and  muscles.  ‘BYNOGEN’ 
is  specially  recommended  for  Nervous  Exhaustion, 
Dyspepsia,  insomnia  and  all  enfeebled  conditions. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  119,  3I-,  51-  & S/- 

Allen  & Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 
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Mgr.  Moyes  considers  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
scheme  for  the  reunion  of  the  Anglican  and  Wesleyan 
bodies.  A Church-inside-a-Church  arrangement  which 
reminds  the  Bishop  of  the  position  of  the  Jesuits 
(p.  297). 

The  Church  and  Galileo.  Father  Cortie  defends  the 
conduct  of  the  Holy  Office  as  in  the  circumstances 
moderate  and  reasonable.  Cardinal  Bellarmine’s  atti- 
tude and  Huxley’s  verdict  (p.  313)-  What  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston  thinks  (p.  301). 

Women  and  the  J3 ar,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  How  Lord  Buckmaster’s  Bill  was  carried 
without  a dissentient  voice  (p.  301). 

The  Bishop  of  Perpignan  on  the  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church  of  France.  “ The  moderation 
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be  able  to  sing  the  hymn  of  peace  ” (p.  320). 
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to  observe  the  total  eclipse.  One  of  the  problems  which 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT:  \ SOMEWHAT  factitious  OppOsi- 

thf.  new  service  d~\  tion  was  raised  against  the 
bill.  New  Service  Bill,  the  purpose  of 

which  is  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  transitional 
period  between  war  and  peace.  Captain  Guest,  who 
moved  the  second  reading,  pointed  out  that  the  Act  of 
1916  would  expire  on  the  notification  of  peace,  and 
that  piowers  were  necessarv  to  meet  the  military  needs 
of  the  day  in  the  shape  of  armies  of  occupation  and 
the  maintenance  of  order  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Bill  applied  to  those  linger  the  control  of  the  old  Act. 
and  if  the  need  of  orn,Tisir>n  for  the  interregnum  were 
recognised  the  objection  to  military  service  could  onlv 
be  academic.  Mr.  Adamson,  voicing  the  objections  of 


the  Labour  Party,  said  that  the  Bill  was  unnecessary, 
and  the  time  of  its  introduction  inopportune.  Others, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Thomas,  re- 
garded it  as  a breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  on  that  ground  Mr.  Thomas  moved  an 
amendment  for  its  rejection  In  reply,  Mr.  Churchill, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  denied  and  proved  that 
Ministers  had  not  at  the  election  given  pledges  that  no 
such  Bill  would  be  introduced.  As  to  its  alleged  in- 
opportuneness what  would  have  been  said  if  the 
Government  had  waited  until  Trade  Union  settlements 
had  been  effected  and  then  launched  the  Bill.  It  was 
much  better  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  situation 
at  once.  The  Government  were  not  perpetuating  con- 
scription, their  policy  being  to  create  a volunteer  army 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  were  working  at  Paris  for 
a general  abolition  of  conscription.  But  the  situation 
was  still  undecided.  It  was  not  known  what  other 
Powers  would  do,  the  fruits  of  victory  were  still  to  be 
reaped.  Yet  they  were  not  calling  up  young  men  but 
retaining  those  who  had  borne  some  of  the  burden  of 
the  war.  Under  the  old  Act,  with  the  signing  of  peace, 
the  Army  would  automatically  fly  to  pieces.  What  the 
Germans  would  do  if  they  knew  we  had  disbanded  our 
Army  would  be  to  sign  the  peace  without  any  intention 
of  keeping  it.  Therefore  a vote  against  the  Bill  would 
be  a very  serious  step  for  a patriotic  man.  Sir  D. 
Maclean,  on  behalf  of  the  Asquithian  Liberalism, 
refused  to  vote  for  the  Bill.  Sir  E.  Carson  said  what 
was  meant  by  the  end  of  the  war  was  permanent  and 
lasting  peace  and  making  Germany  pay  for  what  she 
had  done.  The  country  wanted  them  to  wind 
up  the  war  successfully,  and  no  Government  would 
be  worth  anything  if  it  gave  away  one  inch 
of  advantage  until  it  had  exacted  the  fullest 
penalties  which  Germany  could  pay.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  in  winding  up  the  discussion,  pointed  out  that 
the  terms  of  peace  must  be  enforced.  France  must  not 
be  left  to  herself  face  to  face  with  the  wild  beast  which 
had  been  tearing  at  her  entrails  for  over  four  years. 
The  Government  were  asking,  not  for  a renewal  of  a 
permanent  svstem  of  conscription, , but  to  make  use  of 
a part  of  the  existing  Army  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
sacrifices  of  the  men  who  had  fallen  had  not  been  made 
in  vain.  When  the  House  divided,  a majority  of  233, 
304  votes  against  71,  declared  in  favour  of  the  second 
readino-.  and  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a Standing 
Committee. 
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A second  reading  was  next  day 
ent  bill,  given,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Fisher,  to  the  Increase  of  Rent 
Bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  extend  the  operation 
and  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1915,  which 
was  passed  to  protect  tenants  in  small  houses  against 
exorbitant  rises  in  rent.  Owing  to  general  unrest  and 
the  present  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  small  houses  it 
was  deemed  necessary,  after  careful  inquiry,  to  con- 
tinue the  Act  for  a year  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
so  far  as  could  be  done  without  injury  to  owners,  mort- 
gagees and  the  building  trade.  Landlords  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  allowed  to  raise  their  rents  more  than 
10  per  cent,  on  those  payable  in  1914  or  mortgagees 
to  increase  their  interest  by  more  than  one-half  per 
cent,  and  in  no  case  beyond  5 per  cent,  on  houses  up 
to  the  maximum  rateable  value  of  £55  in  the  London 
area,  £48  in  Scotland,  and  ^42  elsewherjx  This 
raising  of  the  value  would  add  protection  to  450,000 
more  houses  to  the  15,500,000  included  under  the  Act 
of  1915.  Exceptional  cases  were  also  provided  against, 
as  where  a tenant  at  ;£i8  sublets  for  £80.  Lord 
Hunter’s  Committee  had  suggested  an  extension  for 
three  years,  but  the  Government  thought  a year  would 
be  sufficient.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  criticism 
was  directed  against  the  Bill  not  being  retrospective, 
at  least  so  f^wa^last  Christmas,  whilst  some  wished  to 
extend  the  protection  offered  by  the  Bill  to  more  houses. 
During  the  Committee  stage  on  Tuesday  several 
amendments  were  inserted.  First,  the  period  of  action 
of  the  Bill  was  made  to  last  till  Lady  Day,  1921.  An 
attempt  was  next  made  to  get  the  10  per  cent,  rise 
allowable  reduced,  but  Col.  Thorne’s  amendment  on 
this  point  was  eventually  defeated  by  a majority  of  239. 
Then  the  rateable  value  of  houses  under  the  Bill  was 
raised  to  £70  in  London,  £60  in  Scotland,  and  ^52 
in  the  provinces. 

Sir  A.  Geddes,  Minister  of 
National  Service  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, explained  on  Monday  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  imports  and 
exports.  They  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  lift  the 
blockade ; meanwhile  they  possessed  and  controlled 
much  raw  material  in  order  to  keep  the  price  to  some- 
thing like  the  anticipated  normal  post-war  level  and  so 
prevent  a holdup  whilst  prices  were  falling.  In  regard 
to  imports,  no  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  those 
from  any  part  of  the  Empire  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Cabinet  in  special  cases.  All  raw  material  would 
be  admitted  without  restriction,  and  such  manufac- 
tured articles  as  were  nqcessary  for  our  own  manufac- 
tures, but  other  articles  would  be  subjected  to  restric- 
tion. Then,  as  regarded  exports,  the  difficulty  was 
rather  in  the  country  to  which  they  were  sent  and  the 
Government  was  trying  to  get  them  allowed  to  follow 
in  as  a charge  on  the  indemnity  we  might  receive. 
Secondly,  there  would  be  no  restriction  on  exports  to 
areas  outside  controlled  countries  except  for  materials 
required  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  or  for  home 
consumption  and  needs.  The  Government  had  a scheme 
for  public  works,  and  he  closed  with  an  expression  of 
belief  that  our  trade  would  recover  and  become  greater 
than  ever.  Mr.  Betterton  instanced  the  hosiery  trade, 
which  might  be  injured  by  the  removal  of  restrictions,  j 
pointing  out  how  unfair  it  would  be  to  our  manufac-  ; 
turers  still  engaged  on  war  work  if  America  and  Japan  ' 
were  allowed  to  flood  the  country  with  their  products,  j 
Later  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Bridgeman  announced  that 
the  Advisory  Council  would  be  raised  into  a sort  of 
Trade  Commission  to  carry  out  the  policy  that  had 
been  described. 

• • ■ Mr.  Long,  in  Committee  of  Supply 

—THE  navy’s  record,  on  Wednesday,  made  a striking  ' 
statement  in  asking  for  a vote  for  i 
280,000  men,  on  the  working  of  the  Navy  in  the  war.  j 
Keeping  to  the  broad  facts,  he  said  that  the  Navy  had  , 
performed  a part  which  was  to  the  eternal  credit  and  j 
advantage  of  the  country — carrying  and  escorting  | 
troops  and  preserving  our  food  supply.  In  proof  of  this  ' 
he  cited  the  following  figures  of  what  was  carried  be- 
tween August,  1914,  and  March,  1918  : Personnel 
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effectives,  23,388,228  persons;  non-effectives,  3,336,241  ; 
prisoners,  including  sick  and  wounded,  192,899;  animals, 
2,2 64,134;  vehicles,  512,400;  British  military  stores, 
47,992,839  tons;  Allied  stores,  4,964,811  tons.  Our 
minesweepers  had  destroyed  no  fewer  than  5,500 
moored  mines  since  the  Armistice.  Of  those  who 
lamented  that  there  had  been  no  great  sea  victory,  he 
asked  if  there  were  anything  of  that  sort  to  compare 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Germari^ships  to  the  British 
Navy  in  mid-ocean — sullen,  complete — surely,  to  Ger- 
many, a more  humiliating  thing  than  anything  that 
could  have  been  achieved  by  a naval  victory?  Behind 
the  wonderful  screen  of  the  British  Navy  work  of  all 
kinds  of  a most  extraordinary  character  has  been  going 
on. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Conference  to 
insist  on  the  abolition  of  conscrip- 
tion in  Germany.  It  is  believed  that  the  German  army 
will  be  limited  to  100,000  men,  or  one  soldier  to  every 
seven  civilians,  and  that  it  will  be  raised  on  the  volun- 
tary principle,  the  men  enlisted  for  a term  of  twelve 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  new  force  will  be  severely 
rationed  as  regards  machine  guns  and  rifles,  and  for- 
bidden to  possess  any  guns  over  six-inch  calibre.  Until 
peace  is  signed  the  German  air  force  is  to  be  completely 
disarmed.  The  need  for  hastening  peace  has  been  em- 
phasised by  the  sporadic  fighting  which  has  been  going 
on  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  all  during  the  week.  The 
latest  reports  show  that  the  Government  troops  are 
steadily  getting  the  upper  hand.  At  the  same  time 
General  Plumer  and  other  British  officers  on  the  spot 
are  agreed  in  regarding  the  general  want  of  supplies 
as  the  root  of  the  danger.  The  Peace  Conference  has 
evidently  been  impressed  with  his  view,  and  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  settlement  of  all  territorial  questions 
in  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe,  and  the  institution  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  postponed  until  we  have  first 
made  peace  with  Germany.  Mr.  Wilson  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  Paris  on  Friday  morning  and  to  be  at  the 
War  Council  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  hoped  that  a pre- 
liminary treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  may  be  ready  for 
signature  by  the  middle  of  April.  When  they  arrive 
the  German  delegates  will  be  housed  in  one  of  the 
palaces  at  Versailles,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
Paris  as  the  French  Government  is  anxious  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  unpleasant  incident. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  the 
-T“:rAN  frontiers  of  Germany  is  still  un- 
settled, and,  indeed,  undiscussed. 
The  most  important  question  of  all  is  thus  left  till  the 
last.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  problem  in  an  im- 
portant dispatch  sent  by  Mr.  Frank  Simonds  to  the 
McClure  Syndicate  of  New  York.  Taking  the  western 
frontier  first,  he  points  out  that  there  has  been  from 
the  very  beginning  perfectly  frank  .enunciation  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government  of  any  claim  to  annex 
German  territory,  except  in  the  case  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  was  French  until  871,  and  the  Saar 
coal  district,  part  of  which  was  French  until  1815,  and 
all  of  which  was  French  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1814.  The  whole  spirit  and  the  whole  purpose  of 
French  policy  has  been'  to  seek  protection  against  a 
new  German  attack  by  achieving  some  form  of  neutrali- 
zation of  the  German  territory  between  the  Saar  and 
the  Rhine,  so  that  in  case  of  another  war  the  struggle 
would  begin,  not  in  the  heart  of  French  territory,  but 
in  German  territory.  If  Mr.  Simonds  :s  well  informed, 
the  ultimate  settlement  will  be  as  follows.  In  the  first 
place,  there  will  be  no  plebiscite  in  the  case  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  It  will  be  regarded  merely  as  territory  stolen 
from  France  in  1871,  and  regained  for  France  at  the 
time  of  the  German  surrender  in  November,  1918. 
Then  the  area  of  the  Saar  Valley  will  be  ceded  to 
France,  so  that  its  great  coal  deposits  may  compensate 
her  for  what  she.  has  suffered  through  the  wilful 
destruction  of  her  own  pits  by  the  Germans.  Thirdly, 
between  Belgium  and  France  on  the  West  and  the 
Rhine  on  the  East  there  will  be  created  a Rhenish 
Republic,  which  will  serve  as  a buffer  State  between 
Germany  and  the  countries  she  invaded  in  1914.  Here 
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there  is  no  question  of  annexation,  and  as  soon  as 
Germany  has  made  reparation,  the  four  or  five  million 
people  who  inhabit  the  territories  of  the  new  State  will 
be  at  liberty  to  decide  their  own  destiny.  Meanwhile 
it  will  be  a neutral  country,  and  incapable  of  being 
used  as  a jumping-off  place  for  a new  invasion.  It  is 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a valuation  of  the  Saar 
coal  area,  and  a corresponding  sum  subtracted  from 
the  French  claim  for  damages  from  Germany. 

By  the  last  armistice  Posen  was 
included  in  the  Polish  area.  As  in 
Upper  Silesia  the  population  is 
mainly  Polish,  that  province  also  seems  marked  out 
for  inclusion  in  the  new  republic.  More  difficult  is  the 
problem  of  the  disposition  of  Danzig  and  the  country 
between  Posen  and  Russian  Poland  on  the  south,  and 
the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  north.  On  this  point  Mr.  Simonds 
says: — “More  and  more  the  Paris  Conference  is 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  creating  a strong  and 
enduring  Poland,  and  all  the  present  indications  are 
that  the  final  decision  reached  here  will  be  to  give 
Danzig,  together  with  practically  all  the  territories  of 
East  and  West  Prussia,  to  the  new  Poland,  thus  creat- 
ing a State  of  nearly  30,000,000  people  possessed  of 
all  the  necessary  circumstances  of  national  and 
economic  life,  and  capable  of  becoming  a barrier  alike 
to  Bolshevism  on  the  east  and  Prussian  militarism  on 
the  west.  Already  the  Paris  Conference  has  decided 
that  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  State  shall  preserve  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia — that  is,  that  Ger- 
many will  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  of  the  frontier 
districts  in  which  there  is  a strong  German  element — 
and  this  means  that,  except  in  the  case  of  German 
Austria,  the  southern  frontier  of  Germany  will  remain 
as  it  was  before  the  war.”  If  this  forecast  proves 
correct,  Germany  will  be  called  upon  to  give  up  per- 
manently some  2,500,000  people  on  the  French  frontier 
and  :n  the  Schleswig  area,  and  not  less  than  five  or  six 
millions  on  the  Polish  frontier.  She  will  also  be  tem- 
porarily cut  off  from  4,500,000  people  in  the  Rhenish 
region.  She  would  thus  lose  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  million  people,  against  which  would  be  off-set 
the  gain  of  six  or  seven  million  Austrian  Germans. 
She  might  also  hope  in  time  to  recover  the  people  of 
the  Rhenish  region.  It  is  hoped  that  early  in  April 
everything  will  be  ready  for  a p.eliminary  treaty  of 
peace. 

A good  deal  of  interest  attaches 

THE  COinsuC.°ryMISS,ON  to  the  sittin?s  • of  Mn  Justice 

Sankey’s  Commission.  The  Labour 
representatives  are  availing  themselves  to  the  full  of 
their  opportunity,  and  seem  to  be  asking  questions 
which  go  beyond  the  wide  limits  of  the  inquiry.  Thus, 
when  Mr.  Pick,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
practically  controls  the  retail  trade,  was  giving  his 
evidence,  Sir  Leo  Money  and  Mr.  S.  Webb  sought  to 
prove  out  of  his  mouth  that  the  method  of  distribution 
was  wasteful  and  could  be  saved  by  municipalisation, 
which  would  save  nearly  all  the  miners  were  demand- 
ing. His  answer  was  that  there  were  other  people 
after  it — the  distributors,  who  also  wanted  shorter 
hours  and  more  money.  An  Admiralty  witness  ex- 
plained that  the  Admiralty  had  not  only  been  respon- 
sible for  coal  for  the  Navy  but  for  the  War  Office  and 
for  our  Allies,  and  had  bought  it  at  2s.  and  3s.  below 
the  schedule  price.  This  good  bargain  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  one  member  attempted  to  wrest  into 
an  .attempt  to  keep  down  wages.  The  next  day’s 
sitting  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  question  of  hours 
of  work.  In  answer  to  contentions  that  the  men  have 
to  spend  more  than  eight  hours  at  their  work,  Mr. 
Mottram,  a Divisional  Inspector  of  Mines,  put  the 
average  time  rpent  from  the  pityard  to  getting  into 
the  cage  at  seven  and  a half  minutes  each  way— fifteen 
minutes  a day.  He  admitted  that  it  varied  in  different 
places,  but  insisted  that  fifteen  minutes  was  a fair  aver- 
age, and  he  also  admitted  that  in  some  cases  much 
more  than  eight  hours  is  spent  underground.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Talbot,  a representative  ironmaster,  said 
that  when  the  subsidy  on  pig-iron  was  removed  next 
month  British  steel  smelters  would  be  at  the  mercy 


of  American  competitors,  and  certainly  could  not  stand 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal.  Continuing  on  Satur- 
day, Mr.  Talbot  stated  that  every  shilling  added  to  the 
cost  of  a ton  of  coal  meant  4s.  addition  to  the  cost  of 
producing  a ton  of  steel.  Thus,  if  it  were. true  that  to 
increase  the  miners’  wages  by  30  per  cent,  and  to 
reduce  their  hours  to  six  would  mean  a rise,  as  had 
been  said  in  evidence,  of  8s.  2d.  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  coal,  then  the  addition  in  price  of  a ton  of  steel  would 
be  32s.  8d.,  and  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  retention  of 
markets.  This  brought  severe  heckling  of  the  witness. 
On  Monday  two  witnesses  showed  what  bids  were 
being  made  against  us  for  the  export  trade  to  South 
America.  Another  witness  who  opposed  nationalisa- 
tion said  that  he  would  rather  give  the  higher  wages 
and  the  shorter  hours  demanded  because,  through  suf- 
fering, that  mistake  could  be  redeemed,  but  the  other 
could  not.  He  was  convinced  coal  would  be  dearer 
under  nationalisation. 

—evidence  OF  THE  Very  interesting  was  the  evidence 
chief  inspector  on  Tuesday  of  Sir  Richard  Red- 
of  mines.  mayne,  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines, 

and,  during  the  war,  head  of  the  Coal  Production 
Department  of  the  Coal  Control.  He  did  not  believe 
that  a reduction  in  output  would  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  hours,  for  the  1 serious  effects 
expected  from  the  Eight  Hours  Act  had  not  been 
realised.  The  present  system  of  individual  ownership 
of  collieries  he  considered  extravagant  and  wasteful, 
conducing  as  it  did  to  cut-throat  competition,  etc.  Col- 
lective production  would  give  enhanced  production, 
diminished  cost  and  less  waste,  and  from  collective 
production  to  collective  distribution  was  a small  step. 
The  abolition  of  royalty  rent  would  at  first  put  money 
into  the  owners’  pockets,  and  the  men  would  soon 
claim  a part,  whilst  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a 
reduced  selling  price  and  the  stoppage  of  the  inferior 
collieries.  The  advantage  of  State  ownership  of  royal- 
ties would  be  that  more  equitable  terms  could  be 
arranged  with  the  coal  owners,  and  that  the  obstruc- 
tive tactics  occasionally  practised  by  some  royalty 
owners  to  the  prevention  of  exploitation  of  coal  areas 
would  disappear.  Questioned  as  to  the  housing  accom- 
modation of  the  men,  the  worst  of  which  he  said  was 
in  Scotland,  he  remarked  oracularlv  : “ As  a house  is 
so  is  the  individual ; as  is  the  individual  so  is  the  State.” 
He  thought  the  best  way  of  reducing  hours  was  to  take 
it  by  stages  and  it  would  then  be  seen  how  other 
industries  were  affected.  Questioned  as  to  nationalisa- 
tion, he  said  : “At  present  I do  not  favour  State  owner- 
ship, though  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  collective  pro- 
duction.” 

'In  answer  to  a question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  simply  that  he 
was  in  communication  with  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
subject.  That  in  itself  did  not  tell  much,  but  the  Times 
is  able  to  announce  that  in  fact  the  Government  has 
decided  in  favour  of  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
tunnel,  and  is  considering  projects  for  similar  tunnels 
to  unite  Europe  and  Asia  beneath  the  Bosphorus,  and 
Europe  and  Africa  by  means  of  a tunnel  under  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  If  these  schemes  are  carried  out 
it  will  soon  be  possible  to  go  bv  rail  from  London  to 
the  Cape  and  from  London  to  Calcutta.  The  Parlia- 
mentary correspondent  of  the  Times  supplies  further 
interesting  details: — “When  the  tunnel  is  built  its 
British  mouth  will  be  some  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
a new  railway  to  make  the  connection  with  the  existing 
trunk  lines  will  have  to  be  built.  The  tunnel  will  be 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  the  proposal  which 
finds  most  favour  is  that  two  tubes  should  be  built  and 
electric  traction  used.  The  cost  0/  the  scheme  is  now 
put  at  ^"20,000,000.  The  tunnel  will  almost  certainly 
be  run  on  free  trade  principles,  as  the  Paris  negotiators 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  making  of  any  differentia- 
tion in  rates  for  the  goods  of  different  Continental 
countries.  Further  information  on  t^e  matter  will  be 
sought  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  week,  and  the 
Channel  Tunnel  Committee  have  been  summoned  to 
meet  next  Monday. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


PROGRESS  AT  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

The  Peace  Conference  has  come  to  a great  decision 
— that  conscription  shall  be  abolished  in  Ger- 
many. During  the  debate  on  the  Military  Service  Bill 
Mr.  Churchill  stated  that  the  military  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  were  almost  alone  in  their  advocacy 
of  the  voluntary  principle.  We  may  thank  the  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  therefore,  for  the  winning  of 
this  triumph  for  the  cause  of  peace.  For  obviously  the 
step  now  taken  has  wide  implications.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden,  Germany  led  the  way  up 
the  hill  of  military  and  naval  preparation,  and  Germany 
must  now  lead  the  way  down  the  hill.  She  has  made 
a good  beginning.  Her  battleships  and  cruisers  are  in 
captivity,  her  ^abmarines  are  destroyed,  her  armies  are 
disbanded  and  her  artillery  is  surrendered.  And  now, 
as  the  primary  and  preliminary  condition  of  peace, 
the  whole  system  of  conscription — the  system  which 
passed  the  whole  youth  of  the  nation  through  the  mili- 
tary mill — has  got  to  go,  is  definitely  and  finally 
abandoned.  That  radical  change  rids  the  world 
in  a moment  of  the  menac  which  has  overshadowed 
it  for  the  last  fifty  years.  But  it  does  more  than 
that  : it  lifts  and  lightens  the  burden  of  military 
preparation  in  every  country  in  Europe.  The  blood-tax 
is  doomed  everywhere.  No  country  will  want  to  keep 
an  army  of  millions  arrayed  against  a phantom  peril 
or  to  guard  against  the  aggression  of  a host  limited 
to  the  dimensions  of  a police  force.  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  that  public  opinion  in  France  will 
sooner  or  later  require  some  corresponding  measure 
of  disarmament.  No  country  will  permanently  submit 
to  the  waste  of  a vast  conscript  army  in  the  absence  of 
visible  necessity.  It  will  take  time  to  restore  confidence 
in  France,  but  she  has  only  one  frontier  to  defend,  and 
when  the  German  menace  disappears,  the  frugal 
instincts  of  the  people  may  be  trusted  to  insist  on  a 
great  reduction  in  naval  and  military  expenditure.  In 
this  country  the  old  dislike  to  a great  standing  army 
will  be  so  strengthened  by  the  desire  to  escape  taxation 
that  the  rush  to  disarm  will  need  to  be  checked  rather 
than  encouraged.  The  abolition  of  conscription  in 
Germany  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step,  and  a great 
step,  towards  the  emancipation  of  Europe  from  the 
terror  of  war. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  a full  report  of  the  discussion 
which  preceded  this  momentous  change  of  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  Peace  Conference  may  be  given  to  the  public 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  For  the  change  of 
method  was  radical  in  its  nature.  General  Foch  had 
proposed  that  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  have  an 
army  of  200,000  men  and  9,000  officers.  The  men  were 
to  be  obtained  by  conscription,  and  to  pass  out  of  the 
ranks  after  one  year’s  service.  Under  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  plan  the  German  army  will  be  limited  to 
100,000  men  and  4,500  officers,  and  these  will  all  be 
volunteers,  enlisted  for  twelve  years’  service.  In  this 
way  the  whole  system  of  conscription  is  abolished,  and 
only  a tiny  fraction  of  the  population  will  receive  mili- 
tary training.  But  as  our  ultimate  hope  must  be  to 
see  conscription  disappear,  not  in  Germany  only  but 
in  every  other  country  as  well,  and  as  that  can  be 


brought  about  only  by  the  establishment  of  a general 
sense  of  security,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  other  pre- 
cautions on  which  the  Peace  Conference  is  insisting. 
The  German  General  Staff  and  the  Kriegs-Akademie 
are  to  be  abolished,  as  quite  unnecessary  for  a force 
intended  only  for  the  preservation  of  internal  order. 
No  tanks  or  armoured  cars  will  be  tolerated,  and  the 
German  army  will  be  strictly  rationed  as  to  machine- 
guns  and  rifles.  In  considering  these  restrictions, 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  onerous  and  humiliating, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  object  in  view  is 
to  bring  about  the  disarmament  not  of  one  country, 
but  of  all.  And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we 
must  consider  the  claims  put  forward  by  France  in 
regard  to  the  western  frontiers  of  Germany.  The  un- 
conditional restoration  of  the  lost  provinces  is  not  in 
dispute.  That  is  a case  not  of  annexation,  but  of 
restitution.  The  claim  to  the  Saar  Valley  cannot  be 
justified  in  the  same  way.  The  people  are  German,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  wish  to  change 
their  allegiance.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  the  coal  deposits  of  the  district  are 
claimed  as  the  only  possible  compensation  for  the  wilful 
destruction  of  the  coal  pits  of  Northern  France  by  the 
Germans.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  French  coal  mines 
were  deliberately  damaged  contrary  to  the  usages  of 
war,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Germany  should  not  now  be 
called  upon  to  make  reparation  in  kind.  Much  more 
disputable  is  the  proposal  to  confer  autonomy  upon  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Germany,  and  to  that  extent  to 
separate  them,  at  least  for  a period  of  years,  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.  But  here  again  the  motive  is  not 
lust  for  new  territory,  but  an  overwhelming  desire  for 
safety.  The  fear  of  invasion,  which  for  half  a century 
has  haunted  the  imagination  of  France,  cannot  be 
exorcised  in  a moment.  Her  frontiers  are  close  to  the 
foe,  and  his  numbers  are  nearly  twice  her  own,  and  she 
knows  that  the  forces  of  the  League  of  Nations  are 
far  off,  and  may  be  slow  in  coming,  and  so  she  asks 
for  a neutral  zone  and  d glacis  of  peace,  so  that  at  least 
the  invaders  may  have  to  start  from  a distance.  Prob- 
ably it  will  be  for  the  peace  of  the  world  to  sanction 
the  suggested  arrangement ; certainly  nothing  would 
be  so  likely  to  lead  to  a general  disarmament  in  France. 

In  fixing  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Germany  the 
Peace  Conference  have  a difficult  and  a delicate  task. 
Unless  a reconstituted  Poland  is  to  be  a deformity,  and 
to  be  condemned  to  a maimed  and  stunted  life  from  the 
outset,  it  must  have  free  access  to  the  sea.  The  whole 
line  of  the  Vistula — Cracow,  Warsaw'  and  Danzig — 
must  belong  to  an  independent  Poland.  But  ethnically 
Danzig  is  a German  city.  Fortunately  the  Conference 
has  recognized  that  geographical  considerations  are 
more  permanent  factors  in  the  affairs  of  men  than  any 
claims  of  nationality  or  race.  Danzig  is  German  to-day, 
but  it  was  Polish  once,  and  it  may  become  Polish  again, 
and,  in  any  case,  it  will  always  be  the  natural  outlet  to 
the  valley  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  believed  that  the  Con- 
ference has  decided  to  give  to  Poland  the  two  ports 
Danzig  and  Neufahrwasser,  and  a corridor  of  territory 
connecting  them  with  Posnania.  This  arrangement  has 
the  drawback  that  it  separates  East  Prussia  from  the 
rest  of  Germany,  so  that  the  only  communication, 
except  across  Polish  territory,  would  be  by  the  Baltic. 
The  question  as  to  the  future  disposition  of  Schleswig 
is  to  be  determined  by  plebiscites,  so  arranged  by  areas 
that  each  district  will  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  its  own 
choice.  Happily  in  this  case  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty, as  Denmark  has  no  desire  to  acquire  unwilling 
subjects. 
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ANGLICAN  AND  WESLEYAN 
REUNION 

By  Mgr.  Moyes,  D.D. 

I. 

The  subject  of  Christian  Reunion  is  just  now  very 
much  in  the  air,  and  its  projects  and  possibilities 
are  being  eagerly  discussed  by  various  religious  bodies 
in  this  country.  In  Scotland  the  Kirk,  in  its  own  grim 
but  earnest  way,  is  bidding  fair  to  settle  its  mysterious 
differences  with  other  Presbyterians.  In  England, 
Dissenters,  wearied  of  divisions  and  overlapping,  have 
been  endeavouring,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Shak- 
speare,  to  work  out  some  plan  of  federative  unity.  The 
vision  of  one  great  “ Free  Church  of  England,”  enfold- 
ing alb  the  scattered  legions  of  Dissent,  standing  at  the 
side  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  as  co-repre- 
sentative of  the  Protestant  religious  opinion  of  the 
land,  has  fired  the  imagination  of  not  a few  who  have 
grown  tired  of  the  cramping  atmosphere  of  small  sects 
and  homely  Bethels.  Then  Anglicans,  wise  in  their 
generation,  are  seeking  to  anticipate  the  evils  of  such 
a needless  dichotomy  and  rivalry  in  English  religious 
life  by  offering  to  find  room  for  the  coalescing  elements 
within  its  own  comprehensive  pale,  and  are  already 
making  overtures  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  which  doc- 
trinally  lies  nearest  to  their  reach.  And  while  striving 
with  one  hand  to  draw  in  the  Dissenter  at  home,  they 
are  more  anxiously  than  ever  holding  out  the  other 
to  the  Churches  of  the  East.  Naturally,  we  do  not 
forget  that  all  this  energy  in  the  cause  of  religious 
unity,  even  if  it  were  successful  beyond  the  hopes  of 
its  most  ardent  well-wishers,  would  achieve  at  the  most 
only  a partial  reunion  of  Christendom.  The  greatest 
Church  in  Christendom,  with  its  more  than  250  millions 
of  souls,  must  still  stand  apart,  bound  by  her  God- 
given  charge  to  open  her  gates  only  to  those  who  make 
their  sincere  submission  to  that  infallible  authority 
which  has  been  given  to  her  as  the  one  and  sole  Church 
of  Christ.  By  the  very  nature  of  her  whole  status  she 
stands  outside  of  their  plan.  A reunion  of  Christendom 
with  the  bulk  of  Christendom  left  out  must  always  be 
at  the  best  a somewhat  disappointing  result.  But  even 
partial  reunion  amongst  the  sects  would  be  at  least 
an  homage  to  the  ideal  of  unity:  And  who  knows  if  it 

might  not  eventually  lead  its  votaries  to  seek  Church 
unity  where  Christ  has  placed  it  and  where  alone  it  is 
to  be  found? 

The  promotion  of  this  partial  reunion  movement  is 
being  zealously  fostered  by  meetings  held  weekly  at 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  and  at  the  Kingsway  Hall. 
Amongst  the  utterances  from  the  Anglican  side  none 
has  been  more  remarkable  or  more  dramatic  than  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  February  23,  the  Bishop 
at  Kingsway  Hall  addressed  a crowded  meeting,  over 
which  Mr.  Rattenbury,  a Wesleyan  minister,  presided, 
and  at  which  representatives  from  the  various  Dissent- 
ing Churches  were  assembled.  The  Bishop  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  and  the  advantages  of  reunion,  and  then 
upon  the  many  things  which  pointed  hopefully  towards 
its  realization  : amongst  others,  he  laid  stress  on  the 
courteous  reception  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Athens  and  Salonica. 
Having  thus  created  a sympathetic  atmosphere,  he 
proceeded  to  unfold  a practical  project,  which  wras 
nothing  less  than  a proposed  concordat  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Wesleyan  denomination. 
In  another  place  it  might  have  been  called  a draft  Bill 
for  the  union  of  the  two  Churches,  or  for  the  reception 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  into  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  all  such  agreements  amongst  non-Catholics  there 
must  be  mutual  concessions  and  give  and  take,  and  the 
Bishop  wisely  set  about  clearing  the  ground  bv  claiming 
at  once  three  Articles  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  then,  per  contra , stating  three  other 
Articles  which  would  be  recognized  as  due  to  the 
Wesleyans. 


The  three  Anglican  stipulations  were  : — 

“ (1)  There  must  be  no  tampering  with  historic 
orders.” 

“ (2)  There  must  be  no  watering  down  of  sacra- 
mental doctrine  or  historic  facts  recorded  in  the 
Creeds.” 

“ (3)  While  full  scope  is  given  to  the  gifts  of  the 
laity,  both  men  and  women,  there  must  be  no 
interference  with  the  teaching  office  of  the 
Church.” 

The  three  Articles  which  he  would  grant  in  favour  of 
the  Wesleyans  were  : — 

“ (1)  The  closely  knit  system  of  class  meetings  and 
annual  conferences  must  be  kept  intact.” 

“ (2)  No  Wesleyan  minister  must  be  made  even  to 
seem  to  deny  his  orders.” 

“ (3)  That  liberty  of  prophesying,  which  has  been  one  , 
of  the  great  features  of  the  success  of  the 
Wesleyans  throughout  the  world,  must  be 
encouraged  rather  than  suppressed.” 

No  one  can  say  that  the  Bishop  has  not  poised  the 
balance  very  fairly,  holding  it  up,  as  he  does,  before  the 
parties  concerned  with  these  three  weights  duly  laid  in 
each  scale.  In  fact,  one  has  to  think  twice  before  one 
can  decide  whether  it  is  that  the  Wesleyans  are  to 
become  Church  of  England  or  whether  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  become  Wesleyan.  Probably  both  solu- 
tions are  true  in  their  measure,  and  that  that  is  the  very 
meaning  and  value  of  the  proposed  reunion.  Submis- 
sion or  surrender  is,  of  course,  on  either  side,  some- 
thing unmentionable. 

Having  laid  down  these  preliminary  Articles,  the 
Bishop  proceeds  to  state  the.  scheme  in  which  they  may 
be  carried  into  practice. 

It  may  be  noted,  to  begin  with,  that  the  projected 
reunion  of  the  Wesleyans  is  not  to  take  place  to-morrow 
or  next  week.  The  Catholic  reader  will  recall  the 
historic  proposals  of  reunion  with  the  East,  and  our 
negotiations  with  the  Uniates.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
movement  was  regarded  primarily  as  a work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  our  mother  the  Church,  in 
dealing  with  the  souls  returning  to  her,  felt  then, 
just  as  she  impresses  upon  converts  at  the  present  day, 
that  while  the  step  demands  sufficient  time  for  prayer 
and  reflection,  there  must  be  no  dallying  with  the  grace 
of  God,  and  that  once  the  soul  is  convinced  that  “ the 
Master  calleth  ” there  can  be  no  other  course  than  to 
“ rise  quickly  and  come  to  Him  ” (John  xi.  28).  For 
us  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 
For  if  the  reunion  of  a soul,  or  a corporate  community 
of  souls,  to  the  fold  of  the  Church  is  not  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  worth  nothing  at  all.  But  if  it  is, 
we  should  find  it  hard  to  imagine  it  as  transitional  and 
spread  over  a long  period  of  years.  In  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  scheme  the  reunion  of  the  Wesleyan  body 
with  the  Anglican  body  would  be  one  of  gradual  transi- 
tion. In  fact,  it  would  not  be  complete  for  some  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Many  young  men  whose  hair  is  now 
dark  would  have  time  to  grow  grey  in  that  period,  and 
apparently  the  Bishop’s  reunion  will  be  much  of  the 
same  kind.  It  would  allow  time  for  Wesleyan 
ministers  who  obstinately  refuse  to-  submit  to  be 
ordained  by  Anglican  Bishops  to  die  out,  or  at  least 
to  arrive  at  an  age  when  they  would  realize  the  wisdom 
of  retiring  from  their  ministry.  In  the  meantime  the 
Bishop  of  London  would  begin  almost  at  once  by 
arranging  to  stop  all  purely  Wesleyan  non-episcopal 
ordinations  after  January  1,  1920.  After  this  nine 
months’  interval  all  Wesleyan  future  candidates  for  the 
ministry  would  have  to  be  ordained  by  Bishops,  and, 
to  spare  the  susceptibilities  which  they  might  feel  in 
this  matter,  six  of  their  own  Weslevan  superintendent 
ministers  would  be  consecrated  Bishops  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  the  thirty  or  forty  years  had  elapsed,  all 
Weslevan  ministers  would  be  episcopally  ordained,  and 
thus  all  difference  between  episcopalian  and  non-epis- 
copalian clergy  would  be  merely  a memorv  of  the  bad 
old  times,  and  cease  to  be  a cause  of  disunion. 
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And  what  of  the  already  existing  body  of  Wesleyan 
clergy?  Some  would  be  willing  to  be  episcopally 
ordained,  either  by  Anglican  Bishops  or  by  one  of  the 
six  new  episcopal  superintendents.  Before  submitting 
to  this  rile,  which  might  naturally  be  regarded  as 
casting  some  reflection  on  the  Wesleyan  ordination 
which  they  had  already  received,  they  would  be  required 
to  save  their  faoe  and  conscience  by  making  a public 
protest  to  the  effect  that  neither  they  nor  the  ordaining 
Bishop  intended  to  express  any  adverse  judgment  on 
the  spiritual  value  of  the  ministry  they  had  exer- 
cised. When  they  had  been  thus  re-ordained  they 
could  minister  in  the  Anglican  parish  churches,  both  by 
preaching  and  by  celebrating  the  Eucharist.  But  others 
there  might  well  be — the  intrcmsigenti — who  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  go  through  such  a ceremony  at  all, 
even  with  the  chance  of  making  the  marvellous  protest 
just  mentioned.  These  would  be  allowed  to  preach  in 
the  Anglican  parish  churches,  but  not  to  celebrate,  just 
as  Anglican  clergy  in  return  would  be  allowed  to  preach 
in  the  Wesleyan  churches  with  the  leave  of  the  Wes- 
leyan authorities. 

Thus  the  Anglicans  and  the  Wesleyans  would  con- 
stitute “ one  re-united  Church.”  Apparently  the  re- 
union would  not  take  the  form  of  a complete  fusion, 
for  we  gather  that  all  this  time  the  Wesleyans  would 
still  have  possession  of  their  own  churches  for  their 
own  use,  and  retain  their  own  beliefs,  adjusted  to  the 
ordinary  Anglican  standards — which  are  sufficiently 
spacious — and  to  preserve  their  own  worship  and  their 
own  religious  life  and  organization — all,  in  fact,  very 
much  as  they  enjoy  at  the  present  time.  That  means 
that  they  would  be  united  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
not  absorbed  by  it.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  Bishop  : 
“ The  Wesleyan  Church  would  be  conserved  as  a 
* society  ’ in  the  re-united  Church,  retaining  its  con- 
nection and  order,  and  going  on  with  its  worship  and 
practices  undisturbed,  very  much  as  the  Jesuit  Order 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.” 

Needless  to  say  that  this  proposed  relationship  of 
the  Wesleyan  body  to  the  Anglican  Church  would  be 
very  much  of  a puzzle  to  any  canonist,  who  would  seek 
in  vain  for  anything  in  the  history  of  Christendom  at 
all  resembling  it.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Bishop, 
in  formulating  his  Church-inside-a-Church  arrange- 
ment, has  given  proof — if  proof  were  needed — not 
only  of  originality,  but  of  a keen  sense  of  humour 
in  selecting  as  a simile  for  it  the  position  of  a great 
religious  Order  inside  the  Catholic  fold.  One  would 
really  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
on  this  new  description  of  their  illustrious  Order  as 
the  Wesleyans — the  prospective  Wesleyans  ! — of 

the  Catholic  Church  ! At  the  worst,  their  amuse- 
ment or  resentment  is  not  likely  to  be  greater 
than  that  which  some  good,  genuinely  Protestant 
Wesleyans  I know  will  feel  in  being  invited  to  become 
“ Jesuits  ” in  the  Church  of  England  ! Yet  most  people 
will  understand  what  the  Bishop  really  means — not,  of 
course,  that  our  Bishops,  in  ordaining  Jesuits,  allow 
them  to  protest  that  they  receive  nothing  that  they  had 
■not  already  received,  but  simply  that  they,  like  all 
religious  orders,  enjoy  a certain  measure  of  autonomy 
in  their  own  religious  government,  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  Holy  See.  No  one  will  suppose  that  the 
Bishop  had  meant  to  imply  that  in  his  new  scheme  there 
would  exist  between  the  re-united  Wesleyans  and 
Anglicans  the  same  absolute  unity  that  obtains  between 
the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius  and  all  other  Catholics.  Such 
a construction  would  be  a gratuitous  reflection  on  his 
intelligence  and  that  of  his  audience. 

The  above  account  is  but  a bare  skeleton  of  the 
Bishop’s  project,  stripped  of  his  persuasive  eloquence 
and  presented  in  its  main  essentials.  In  a subsequent 
article  I may  be  allowed  to  offer  a word  of  comment 
upon  its  significance.  Meanwhile  Catholic' readers  will 
not  fail  to  note  that  by  far  the  most  characteristic,  as 
well  as  the  most  revealing  element  in  the  whole  over- 
ture is  the  equal  footing  and  mutual  attitude  of  the  two 
parties  whose  reunion  is  to  be  effected.  A few  words 
will  explain  what  I mean. 

In  a passage  of  the  Bishop’s  discourse  he  mentioned 


as  one  of  the  hopeful  omens  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed reunion  the  traditional  unwillingness  of  many 
Wesleyans  to  join  any  other  body  but  the  Church  of 
England.  To  cite  his  own  way  of  putting  it  : — “ If 
they  are.  going  to  join  anything,  it  is  the  old  historic 
Church  which  has  existed  in  this  country  since  St. 
Augustine,  and  for  centuries  before,  in  the  Celtic 
Church,  out  of  which  they  are  the  first  to  admit  that 
they  all  sprang.”  We,  as  Catholics,  are  glad  to  hear 
that,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  Wesleyans 
want  to  join  the  old  historic  Church  of  this  country 
they  will  know  where  to  find  it.  But  the  Bishop,  no 
doubt,  was  merely  recording  his  belief  in  the  theory  of 
Anglican  Continuity. 

If  that  is  the  case  he  must  believe  that  the  Anglican 
Church  is  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  country,  and 
that  he  is  a Catholic  Bishop,  and  that  outside  the 
visible  communion  of  that  Church  all  separated  sects 
setting  up  their  own  worship  or  altar  against  altar  are 
either  in  schism  or  heresy.  Now  if  the  Bishop  really 
believes  all  that,  why  does  not  he  act  as  if  he  did?  Any 
Catholic  Bishop,  in  dealing  with  souls  in  a state  of 
heresy  or  schism,  would  undoubtedly  smooth  the  path 
for  their  return  by  using  all  possible  tact  and  delicacy 
and  genuine  Apostolic  sympathy — the  more  so  that 
their  condition  may  be  not  their  own  fault,  but 
that  of  their  ancestors.  But  by  all  that  is 

sacred  in  his  office  he  would  feel  bound  to  see 
that  his  charity  was  that  of  truthfulness  and 
candour,  and  he  would  not,  and  could  not,  dare 
to  disguise  from  them  the  position  in  which  they 
stand.  He  could  not  admit  their  sect  as  being  already 
an  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  God.  He  could  not 
recognize  their  non-episcopally  ordained  ministry  as 
commissioned  by  Christ.  He  could  not  acknowledge 
that  their  status  was  in  any  sense  on  a level  with  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  would,  by  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  his  Catholic  position,  be  bound  to  regard  them 
and  to  deal  with  them  as  converts  seeking  admission  to 
the  one  true  fold,  and,  while  opening  his  arms  as  widely 
as  possible,  he  would,  as  a duty  to:  their  own  souls,  see 
that  they  made  public  submission  to  the  Church’s 
teaching  authority,  and  disavowal  of  ordinations  un- 
lawfully made  and  of  Eucharists  unlawfully  celebrated. 
The  Bishop  of  London  does  none  of  these  things.  He 
knows  that  if  he  did  he  might  just  as  well  have  kept  in 
his  pocket  his  project  for  reunion.  The  Wesleyans 
whom  he  invites  into  the  Church  of  England  are  coming 
— if  they  come  at  all — carrying  with  them  all  the 
religious  convictions  which  they  have  held  up  to  this 
time.  They  still  believe  in  the  lawfulness  of  their  revolt 
in  the  past.  They  are  still  proud  of  the  history  of , their 
Church  during  that  period  of  separation.  They  still 
believe  in  the  validity  of  their  orders  and  of  their 
Eucharists.  They  still  adhere  passionately  to  all  that 
intense  and  vehement  Protestantism  which  enters  into 
the  very  fibre  of  the  teaching  of  John  Wesley.  They 
are  invited  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  London  without  a 
single  repudiation  of  anything  they  have  done  or  any- 
thing they  have  preached  or  believed  up  to  this  time. 
They  are  to  come  claiming  to  have  stood  on  the  same 
level  and  to  have  possessed  the  same  status,  and  that 
their  Church  is  in  no  wise  less  a part  of  the  Christian 
Church  than  the  Church  of  England. 

There,  before  the  whole  world,  is  proof  self-evident 
that,  in  dealing  with  him,  they  know  that  they  are 
not  dealing  with  a Catholic  Bishop.  For  these 
Wesleyans  are  perfectly  well  aware  what  their  recep- 
tion would  have  been  in  such  a case,  and  what  the 
j terms  would  have  been  if  they,  in  like  mood,  had 
approached  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Aidan,  St.  Theodore, 
St.  Dunstan,  Lanfranc,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Edmund  Rich,  Peckham,  Courtenay,  Arundel,  Morton, 
Warham,  or  any  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  ancient  historic 
Church  of  this  country  ! Plainly,  then,  their  proposed 
reunion  is  not  a Catholic  reunion.  It  is  a sect-with-sect 
reunion,  viz.,  two  sects  upon  equal  footing  entering  into 
a concordat  or  religious  modus  vivendi.  And  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  generosity  of  his  heart  and 
the  fullness  of  excellent  intentions,  not  only  accepts 
such  terms,  but  actually  volunteers  them.  In  the  eyes 
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of  the  Catholic  world  (and,  if  I may  say  so,  in  the  eyes 
of  many  in  that  more  earnest  section  of  the  Anglican 
Church  which  has  learned  to  love  the  name  of  Catholic) 
the  Bishop  will  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
make  a surrender  of  what  both  East  and  West  regard 
as  elementary  Catholic  principle,  and  thus  to  refute 
with  his  own  lips  his  claim  to  Catholic  status  and  his- 
toric continuity.  Surely  not  in  this  way  can  any  real 
service  be  rendered  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 


IN  LAPLAND 

(A  Naval  Chaplain’s  Letter.) 


We  arrived  at  Petchenga,  in  the  Kalo  Peninsula, 
on  May  5.  To  get  to  our  destination  was  no 
light  task ; we  had  to  blast  our  way  through  ice,  which 
was  four  and  a half  feet  thick.  Holes  were  made  in 
the  ice ; guncotton  was  inserted  and  exploded.  Then, 
after  going  astern,  we  steamed  full  speed  ahead, 
ramming  a passage  through  the  ice  broken  by  the 
explosion,  until  again  brought  to  a standstill  by  the 
solid  ice,  and  then  blasting  operations  began  afresh, 
and  so  we  slowly  advanced.  I never  travelled  so  slowly 
before,  not  even  on  the  L.  & Y.  Railway  in  its  worst 
days  and  districts.  In  five  hours  we  only  advanced 
three-quarters  of  a mile.  There  was  a blinding  snow- 
storm ; nothing  but  snow  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
not  a living  being  to  be  seen  outside  the  ship.  Finally 
we  reached  our  journey’s  end.  Here  and  there  smoke 
could  be  seen  rising  from  a few  scattered  huts ; in  the 
far  distance  a small  village,  with  a church.  Frozen 
in  as  we  were,  we  were  able  to  walk  directly  from  the 
ship  over  snow  and  ice  to  the  shore.  The  few 
inhabitants  one  met  seemed  to  be  of  the  Mongolian 
type.  The  winter  dress  for  men  and  women  is  the 
same:  both  “wear  the  breeches,”  which  are  made  of 
reindeer  skin.  Shoes  and  gloves,  which  are  made  of 
the  same  material,  are  stuffed  with  hay,  which  takes 
the  place  of  stockings  or  socks.  The  Lapps  of  these 
parts  are  not  nomadic,  but  gain  their  livelihood  by 
fishing  when  the  thaw  sets  in,  but  those  of  the  interior 
wander  about  with  their  reindeer  from  place  to  place. 

The  news  of  our  arrival  soon  spread.  Dozens  of 
invalids  came  on  board,  or  were  brought  on  board,  to 
see  our  doctors.  Many  of  the  more  serious  cases  were 
admitted  as  in-patients,  • but  the  greater  number  were 
out-patients.  I heard  that  some  of  these  covered  a 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  travelling  on  skis,  for 
treatment.  Many  of  our  people  bought  skis,  and  some 
were  made  on  board.  They  are  about  eight  feet  long, 
six  inches  broad,  and  weigh  about  eighteen  pounds. 
My  efforts  to  get  along  on  the  flat  were  fairly  success- 
ful, but  I jibbed  at  the  hillside  chutes.  The  attempts 
of  more  active  amateurs  discouraged  me.  But  there  is  ! 
other  sport  to  be  had  in  these  regions.  Wild  geese,  j 
wild  duck,  ptarmigan  and  hares  are  very  plentiful,  and  ! 
we  have  had  very  good  bags.  For  months  there  is  no 
darkness  here,  as  the  sun  never  gets  below  the  earth  ; 
and  in  the  winter  there  is  no  daylight  for  months 
together,  but  the  long,  dreary  darkness  is  occasionally 
relieved  by  the  aurora  borealis. 

I have  made  a few  excursions  from  here  by  both  land  j 
and  sea.  A short  time  ago  I went  a hundred  and  twenty 
miles  by  trawler  to  visit  my  flock  at  Murmansk.  The 
journey  back  I shall  never  forget.  I have  been  at  sea 
over  ten  years  now.  I have  crossed  the  Atlantic  eight 
times  in  winter,  and  experienced  some  foul  weather, 
and  had  convinced  myself  that  I have  become  a 
hardened  old  salt.  But  call  no  man  a good  sailor  until 
he  has  made  a voyage  in  a trawler  in  heavy  weather  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  that  trip,  which  I thought  was 
going  to  be  my  last,  I asked  myself  more  than  once  : 

“ Why  do  men  go  to  sea?  Why  do  they  not  follow  the 
advice  and  warning  of  Phalaecus  ^>eCye  OaXaaata  (pya, 

Pouv  5 eirifidWcv  ex^rXi],  et  rt  rot  -qdu  paKp-qs  ire  [par  ISetv  fiiorrjs' 
Viretpu  yap  ?ve<TTi  p.aicpbs  filos  \ elvaXX  5’oi5  mos  ev/j.apts  eh  ttoXlijv 
dvdpbs  ISetv  KeepaX^v  ” ? 

About  twelve  miles  away  from  here  is  the  Petchenga 
Monastery  (Russian  Orthodox).  I drove  out  there  one 


day,  and  was  received  by  the  Archimandrite,  a short, 
thick-set  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  long  hair 
and  beard.  He  wore  a loose  black  cassock,  with  wide 
sleeves ; on  his  breast  a large  gold  cross,  suspended 
from  a chain,  which  passed  over,  not  under,  his  hair. 
He  only  spoke  Russian,  but  gave  me  a very  hearty 
welcome,  through  a Russian  officer  who  accompanied 
me  and  who  spoke  French.  His  reverence’s  apart- 
ments, like  everything  I saw  about  the  monastery,  were 
spotlessly  clean.  The  room  where  we  were  entertained 
had  several  comfortable  chairs,  a settee,  and  a table 
covered  with  a snow-white  cloth.  There  was  a kind 
of  stand-up  desk,  over  which  was  an  icon  representing 
the  Ascension,  and  before  it  a lamp;  there  were  white 
lace  curtains  to  the  double  windows.  Tea,  already 
sweetened,  was  brought  in  in  glasses,  but  without 
milk ; this  was  served  by  a lay  brother,  who  also  helped 
us  to  biscuit-bread,  lax  and  jam.  The  room,  heated 
by  a large  stove,  was  insufferably  hot,  and  after  my 
sixth  glass  of  tea  I felt  very  limp.  (I  learnt  afterwards 
that  it  is  the  custom  to  invert  the  glass  when  one  is 
surfeited.)  I was  greatly  relieved  when  a tour  of  the 
monastic  buildings  was  proposed.  These  are  afl  con- 
structed of  huge  balks  of  timber,  and  are  at  some 
distance  from  one  another  in  case  of  fire.  The  church, 
with  its  three  altars,  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
icons ; there  are  several  tombs,  one  of  which  contains 
the  body  of  St.  Tryphon,  the  founder  of  the  monastery. 
There  are  guest-houses  and  various  shops  : boot  shop, 
joiners’  shop,  smithy,  a sawmill  and  a dairy.  The 
bath-house  interested  me  immensely.  It  is  a separate 
building,  composed  of  two  rooms  : one  is  used  for 
dressing  and  undressing;  in  the  other  there  is  an 
enormous  fireplace,  arched  over  with  huge  stones ; 
these  are  heated  to  an  intense  heat,  then  cold  water  is 
poured  over  them,  and  clouds  of  hot  vapour  are  thrown 
off.  Wooden  couches,  with  wooden  pillows,  are 
arranged  around  in  tiers.  There  is  a gallery,  an 
undress  circle  and  a pit ; the  higher  one  reclines  from 
the  floor,  the  greater  the  heat  is  felt.  After  the  vapour 
bath  it  is  the  custom  to  throw  very  cold  water  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  or  to  roll  in  the  snow.  I did  not 
bathe  : six  glasses  of  tea  was  sufficient  vapour  bath 
for  one  day.  On  taking  our  departure  the  Archi- 
mandrite presented  me  with  a pretty  little  enamel  of 
St.  Tryphon.  From  a short  life  of  the  saint,  printed  in 
Russian,  I have  written  the  following  sketch,  with  the 
assistance  of  my  friend  Lieut.  Moody,  R.N.,  who  is  a 
Russian  scholar. 

St.  Tryphon,  founder  of  the  Petchenga  Monastery, 
was  the  son  of  a priest  who  lived  near  the  town'  of 
Torjok,  in  the  province  of  Novgorod.  Brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  religious  parents,  at  an  early  age 
Tryphon  was  remarked  for  his  great  piety.  Flis  visits 
to  church  were  frequent,  and  he  zealously  followed  the 
exhortations  and  instructions  he  heard  there.  One 
morning  the  words  of  an  anthem,  “ There  is  a blessing 
attached  to  life  in  the  desert,”  haunted  his  mind.  At 
once  he  felt  a call  to  the  monastic  life,  although  at  his 
age  he  could  only  have  had  a confused  notion  of  what 
such  an  existence  meant.  Meanwhile  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  retiring  to  solitary  places  for  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. Once,  whilst  at  prayer,  he  heard  a voice  in 
the  solitude,  which  bade  him  go  into  the  wilderness, 
where  men  have  not  yet  lived  (not  been  baptized),  and 
where  the  Gospel  had  not  been  preached.  Thereupon 
he  decided  to  go  forth  and  serve  his  Lord  by  teaching 
the  divine  truths  to  those  who  had  not^yet  received  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  Tryphon  went  northward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  arrived  at  Kola, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Novgorod  province  and 
which  was  inhabited  by  Lopars. 

On  reaching  this  severe  region,  though  alone  and 
unknown,  his  heart  never  failed  him.  Without  help  or 
protection  he  began  to  sow  the  good  seed  on  the  rocky 
and  hitherto  barren  ground.  His  first  overtures,  under 
the  guise  of  commercial  intercourse,  were  made  to  the 
Lopars  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Petchenga  river. 
For  some  time  he  was  content  to  study  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  people ; then  he  began  to  promulgate 
Christianity  among  them.  As  they  had  no  fixed  abodes 
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Tryphon  was  obliged  to  travel  f 'om  place  to  place 
wherever  Lopars  were  to  be  found.  Their  dwellings 
so  far  apart  and  so  difficult  of  access  were  difficulties 
which  only  served  to  increase  the  zeal  of  Tryphon. 
Those  were  difficult  times  for  the  Lopars  also  : they 
frequently  suffered  from  raiding  bands  of  robbers ; 
their  only  protection  lay  in  their  superior  knowledge  of 
the  country  or  in  concealment  in  underground  holes, 
roofed  with  wood,  rocks  or  turf.  For  some  time 
Tryphon  urged  the  Lopars  to  renounce  paganism  and 
to  serve  the  true  God.  He  related  to  them  the  history 
of  our  redemption,  but  there  was  little  or  no  response. 
It  was  asking  too  much  of  the  pagans  to  break  with 
the  traditions  of  centuries.  Also  the  pagan  leader 
opposed  Tryphon,  and  incited  the  Lopars  against  him. 
Finally  they  threatened  him  with  death  unless  he 
crossed  their  boundaries.  Tryphon  decided  to  postpone 
his  mission,  and  hid  himself  for  a time  in  the  hills,  but 
not  for  long ; he  soon  started  again  to  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  continued  his  work  in  spite  of 
many  privations  and  persecutions.  After  twenty  years’ 
work  he  reaped  a rich  and  abundant  harvest.  A large 
number  of  Lopars  confessed  the  true  God  and  were 
ready  to  receive  baptism.  As  Tryphon  had  not  been 
ordained  he  set  out  for  Novgorod  to  get  the  Arch- 
bishop’s permission  to  erect  a church,  and  to  ask  for 
the  appointment  of  a priest.  Having  received  permis- 
sion to  build,  Tryphon  returned  to  Petchenga.  For 
three  years  the  building  of  the  church  went  on,  Tryphon 
himself  helping,  carrying  heavy  beams  on  his  shoulders 
a distance  of  three  versts  for  the  building.  But  as  yet 
no  priest  had  been  appointed  to  baptize  and  take  charge 
of  the  convert  Lopars.  About  this  time  Tryphon  paid 
a visit  to  Kola,  and  there  met  the  priest  Elia,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  return  with  him  to  Petchenga.  Tryphon ’s 
wish  was  now  realized.  The  church  was  consecrated 
and  the  Lopars  were  baptized  ; Tryphon  now  took  Holy 
Orders.  This  was  on  February  i,  1533.  Thus  took 
place  the  beginning  of  Petchenga  Monastery.  The 
difficulties  of  Tryphon,  however,  were  not  over. 
Scarcely  was  the  monastic  community  formed  around 
the  solitary  monastery  on  the  Petchenga  river  when  an 
awful  famine  invaded  the  northern  district.  Taking 
with  him  one  of  the  brothers,  Tryphon  traversed  the 
vast  Novgorod  province  collecting  alms  for  the  relief 
of  the  brothers  and  the  newly  converted  Lopars.  ThL 
continued  for  eight  years. 

In  1572,  according  to  accounts,  there  were  fifty 
monks  at  Petchenga  Monastery. 

At  length,  worn  out  with  toil,  having  lived  and 
laboured  in  Lapland  for  seventy  years,  St.  Tryphon  fell 
dangerously  ill,  and  calling  his  brothers  around  him, 
though  in  tears  himself,  he  to'd  the  brothers  not  to 
grieve  for  him.  The  abbot  asked  him  : “ Why  do  you 
forbid  us  to  grieve  for  you,  assuring  us  that  you  go 
joyfully  to  your  Lord,  and  yet  you  are  in  tears  your- 
self? ” Tryphon  replied  : “ A great  trial  awaits  this 
monastery  and  many  will  suffer  martyrdom,  but  God  is 
powerful  and  will  build  up  the  monastery  again.” 
Having  uttered  these  words  his  face  lit  up,  a smile 
passed  over  his  features,  and  he  gave  up  his  soul  to 
God.  He  was  ninety-eight  years  old,  and  he  died  on 
December  15,  1583. 

Seven  years  after  Tryphon’s  death  the  first  part  of 
his  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  In  1590  a band  of  Swedes 
set  fire  to  the  church,  where  the  remains  of  St.  Tryphon 
were  buried.  They  broke  into  the  monastery,  cruelly 
tortured  and  butchered  the  monks  and  lay  brothers  as 
they  were  chanting  their  office ; then,  having  secured 
all  the  plunder  they  could  find,  the  infuriated  Swedes 
set  fire  to  all  the  monastic  buildings.  In  all  fifty-one 
monks  and  sixty-five  lay  brothers  and  workmen 
perished.  The  remains  of  the  martyrs  now  rest  in  one 
grave  close  to  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  old  monastery.  In  1883 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Tryphon  was 
celebrated  with  great  ceremony  throughout  the  entire 
government  of  Archangel ; it  was  then  decided  to  re- 
kindle the  ashes  of  the  old  monastery  at  Petchenga. 
In  1886  a small  band  of  Solovetzky  monks  began  the  ' 


erection  of  a monastery  on  the  spot  where  Tryphon 
died.  Now  there  is  a large  church  and  various  build- 
ings, and  thus,  after  a long  interval  of  time,  the  second 
part  of  Tryphon’s  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

Edward  M.  Bray. 

Petchenga,  1918. 


NOTES 


The  County  Council  election  resulted,  as  was  gener- 
ally anticipated  would  be  the  case,  in  a victory  for  the 
party  in  power,  the  party  of  Municipal  Reform.  Only 
18  per  cent,  of  the  electors  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the 
poll.  This  at  any  rate  suggests  that  the  forces  of  dis- 
content are  not  very  active,  and  that  the  London  public 
is  fairly  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  its  affairs  are 
conducted.  The  Labour  party  secured  the  success  of 
fifteen  of  their  candidates — mainly  at  the  expense  of 
the  Progressives.  The  Municipal  Reformers  have 
sixty-eight  representatives,  the  Progressives  forty,  and 
one  member  is  described  as  “ Independent.” 


The  Catholic  representation  on  the  Council  is 
diminished.  In  the  old  Council  there  were  three  elected 
members  and  two  aldermen.  The  councillors  were  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mathew,  K.C.,  Mr.  F.  R.  Anderton  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  P.  Gibson.  The  two  Catholic  aldermen  were 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  C.B.  At 
the  recent  election  neither  Mr.  Mathew  nor  Mr.  Gibson 
was  a candidate.  The  only  elected  Catholic  members 
are  Mr.  F.  R.  Anderton  and  Alderman  Mayle,  repre- 
senting South  and  North  Hammersmith.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbert  will  be  re- 
elected as  one  of  the  Municipal  Reform  aldermen  for 
the  next  six  years.  Whether  Mr.  Holland  will  also  be 
re-elected  is  perhaps  less  certain.  In  a letter  which 
appears  elsewhere  Mr.  Anderton  draws  attention  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  a departure  by  the  West- 
minster Catholic  Federation  from  its  usual  attitude  of 
neutrality  in  party  politics.  The  facts  set  out  in  Mr. 
Anderton’s  letter  speak  for  themselves,  and  certainly 
invite  explanation.  , 


Dr.  A.  C.  Crommelin  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Davidson,  of 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  ou-  fellow 
Catholics,  sailed  on  Saturday  last  from  Liverpool  in 
the  Booth  liner  “Anselm,”  to  observe  the  total  solar 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  May  29  next.  Their  station  will 
be  at  Sobral,  Cdara,  N.W.  Brazil.  A second  party, 
consisting  of  Professor  Eddington,  . of  Cambridge 
University,  and  Mr.  Cottingham,  are  sailing  for 
Principe  Island,  West  Africa,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  of  totality.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  photograph 
the  eclipsed  sun  and  the  stars  of  the  constellation 
Hyades,  among  which  the  sun  will  be  eclipsed,  as  a 
crucial  test  of  the  theory  of  relativity,  a theory  which, 
if  true,  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  luminiferous  ether,  and  profoundly  modifies  all 
our  concepts  regarding  gravitation  and  other  physical 
forces.  If  the  theory  of  relativity  is  true  the  stars  on 
the  plates  will  be  shifted  a minute  but  measureable 
quantity  away  from  the  sun.  Incidentally,  if  the  stars 
are  shifted  only  half  the  amount  demanded  by  the 
theory  of  relativity,  it  will  be  proved  that  light  has 
weight.  It  is  known  that  light  has  mass,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  weight. 


The  well-known  Armenian  Mechitarist  monks  of  San 
Lazzaro,  in  Venice,  have  received  news  of  the  martyr- 
dom by  the  Turks,  in  odium  of  the  Faith,  of  four  of 
their  members.  These  are  : Father  Stephen  Sarian, 
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formerly  rector  of  the  Raphael  Moorat  College  in 
Venice,  and  one  of  the  writers  of  the  American  review 
Pasmavet,  published  in  Venice.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  particulars  of  which  are  obscure,  he  was  a 
missionary  in  Angora,  and  rector  of  the  College  at 
Trebizond.  More  is  known  of  the  heroic  end  of  young 
Father  Garabed  Der  Sohagian,  a talented  young  priest, 
a doctor  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Fribourg,  and 
also  a writer  in  the  Pasmavet.  He  also  was  sent  to 
teach  in  the  Trebizond  College.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Armenians  by  the 
Turks  began  again,  he  and  his  students  took  refuge  in 
a country  house.  Soon,  however,  the  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  persecutors  and  the  priest  summoned  to 
surrender  his  pupils.  “These  boys,”  he  replied, 
“ have  been  confided  to  my  care  by  their  parents,  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  the  practice 
of  virtue.  Before  God  and  society  I am  responsible  for 
their  moral  and  material  welfare,  and  whoever  would 
tear  them  from  me  must  step  over  my  corpse.”  His 
words  only  excited  the  persecutors  to  fury,  and  he  was 
cut  down  on  the  spot.  Father  Paul  Rusbarian,  a 
graduate  of  the  Gregorian  University  of  Rome,  had 
been  a missionary  and  assistant  to  the  Bishop  of 
Mardin.  He  had  returned  to  Italy  to  recruit  his  shat- 
tered health,  but  in  the  time  of  trouble  his  bishop 
recalled  him.  His  reward  was  to  be  led  outside  the  city 
together  with  his  bishop,  where  both  fell  martyrs  to 
their  Faith.  Lastly,  Father  Thomas  Odobashian,  who 
had  only  been  one  year  a priest,  was  sent  out  to  Trebi- 
zond, and  there  shared  the  fate  of  his  martyred 
brethren.  The  Mechitarist  monks  are  proud  of  their 
four  latest  martyrs. 


the  situation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  of  the  imperious 
needs  of  national  interests  in  our  recovered  provinces.”" 


If  the  religious  question  in  Alsace-Lorraine  be 
handled  by  the  French  Government  in  the  spirit  of  a 
letter  which  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  over 
the  signature  of  the  Republican  Deputy  M.  Lazare 
Weiller,  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  a satisfactory 
settlement.  After  declaring  that  all  parties  are  agreed 
to  regard  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  existence  of 
the  Concordat  in  the  two  provinces,  M.  Weiller  says  : 
“ In  what  concerns  questions  connected  with  the  clergy 
and  Catholic  religious  establishments,  the  French 
Government,  substituted  provisionally  for  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  himself  had  been  substituted  in  1871, 
cannot,  without  entering  into  a conversation-  with  the 
other  contracting  party  to  the  Concordat  of  1801, 
ensure  the  continuity  of  worship  in  accordance  with  our 
national  interests,  the  wishes  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
the  solemn  promises  made  to  the  people  delivered.  At 
Metz  and  Strasbourg  there  are  German  Bishops  who 
cannot  be  replaced  without  an  understanding  with  the 
Pope.  Their  position,  which  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  Bishops  suppressed  by  the  Concordat,  cannot  be 
regulated  by  any  other  procedure.”  And,  in  con- 
clusion, M.  Weiller  says  : “ As  holder  of  the  executive 
power  in  Alsace-Lorraine  since  the  Armistice  of 
November  11,  in  virtue  of  the  rights  and  charges  of  the 
Concordat  of  1801,  of  which  the  Convention  of  the 
Hague  constitute  it  the  holder,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  accredit  to  Rome  a charge 
d’affaires  whose  mission  would  be  confined  to  the 
religious  questions  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  to  those 
which  cannot  but  arise  in  the  Rhineland  districts,  which 
are  and  will  long  remain  in  our  occupation.  No  one 
will  admit  the  diplomatic  paradox  that  the  representa- 
tive whom  revolutionary  Germany  has  been  careful  to 
keep  at  the  Vatican  can  continue  to  dispute  our 
sovereignty  there  by  occupying  himself  with  the 
religious  affairs  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Such  is  the  very 
simple  solution  for  which,  I am  convinced,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Commissions  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  would 
not  refuse  their  support  to  the  Government.  As  thus 
defined  and  clearly  limited,  with  a formal  reservation 
of  all  other  questions,  it  should  not  raise  any  difficulty 
of  a parliamentary  kind.  In  this  I have  written 
nothing  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  all  men  in  politics  who  are  conversant  with 


What  may  be  comprehensively  described  as  the 
Women’s  Movement  continues  to  go  marching  on. 
This  week  has  been  marked  by  a notable  triumph,  and 
the  women’s  forces  have  succeeded  in  battering  a 
breach  in  the  walls  of  the  closest  and  most  powerful 
trade-union  in  the  world.  The  resistance  of  the  Bar 
has  collapsed,  and  in  a little  while  women  will  be  free 
not  only  to  practise  as  solicitors,  but  to  plead  as  bar- 
risters in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  great  surrender 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor blessed  Lord  Buckmaster’s  Bill.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  is  to  provide  that  “ a woman  shall  not  be  dis- 
qualified by  sex  for  being-  admitted  as  a student  to  any 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  for  qualifying  as  a barrister- 
at-law,”  and  then  deals  in  similar  fashion  with  the 
existing  sex  disqualification  in  respect  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  law.  Speaking  as  a recent  convert  to 
the  women’s  cause,  and  also  as  the  representative  of 
the  Government,  the  Lord  Chancellor  contended  that 
with  the  close  of  the  war  circumstances  had  changed. 
While,  as  he  quaintly  phrased  it,  he  could  not  “ pre- 
tend that  the  benchers  of  the  different  Inns  were 
enamoured  of  the  proposed  innovation  or  were  forming 
themselves  into  associations  to  agitate  for  its  adop- 
tion,” he  nevertheless  felt  himself  entitled  to  say  that, 
if  Parliament  decided  that  this  great  and  memorable 
change  should  take  place,  they  would  loyally  co- 
operate in  giving  it  effect.  “ I am  not  one  of  those,” 
added  this  former  opponent,  “ who  seek  to  ignore  the 
significance  of  the  decision,  but  I may  say  that  under 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  time  the  Government 
welcome  the  proposal,  and  that  it  is  their  hope  that 
they  may  be  able  to  give  it  such  assistance  in  another 
place  as  will  render  its  passing  into  law  highly  prob- 
able.” The  long  struggle  is  over. 


In  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  says,  quite  calmly  and  as 
though  she  were  mentioning  a fact  with  which  everyone 
was  familiar,  “ Galileo’s  eyes  were  put  out  for  declar- 
ing that  the  earth  circled  round  the  sun.”  That  the 
lady  should  make  such  a statement  is  perhaps  less 
surprising  than  that  it  should  have  escaped  the 
editorial  eye.  But  Miss  Kingston’s  error  gives  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  the  admirable 
article  upon  the  life  and  work  of  Galileo  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  Written  by  that  accomplished  scientist, 
the  late  Miss  Agnes  Clerke,  it  tells  the  whole  story  of 
his  career  clearly  and  impartially,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  a careful  estimate  of  the  exact  nature  and 
value  of  his  contributions  to  human  knowledge.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
article  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  Church. 


An  illustration  of  the  curious  views  of  ecclesiastical 
history  which  are  used  by  some  Anglicans  to  bolster  up 
the  Church  of  England  is  afforded  by  a correspondence 
in  the  Isleworth  district.  It  appears  that  the  Isleworth 
Parish  Magazine  has  been  seeking  to  enlighten  its 
readers  on  the  history  of  the  Monastery  of  Syon,  and 
in  doing  so  gave  the  impression  that  in  founding  the 
monastery  Henry  V acted  as  supreme  spiritual 
authority.  Here  Mr.  Hilliard  Atteridge  intervened 
with  an  effective  letter  to  the  local  paper,  pointing  out 
in  reply  that  King  Henry  V had  not  44  ordained  ” the 
Abbess,  and,  so  far  from  acting  as  supreme  spiritual 
authority,  had  sought  and  obtained  authorization  for 
his  foundation  from  Pope  Martin  V.  In  the  corre- 
spondence that  followed  both  these  points  were  grudg- 
ingly granted  by,  correspondents  defending  the  parish 
magazine  article.  But  one  of  ^em  still  clung  to  the 
idea  of  Henry  V’s  supremacy,  explaining  that  the 
King’s  action  in  seeking  Papal  authorization  44  did  not, 
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and  could  not,  in  any  way  invalidate  or  abrogate  the 
Royal  Supremacy,  and  was  therefore  in  fact  merely 
an  act  of  supererogation.”  The  correspondent  was 
evidently  under  the  delusion  that  Henry  V held  or 
claimed  such  supremacy,  because,  he  urged,  “ by  the 
Articles  of  Religion  the  Pope  hath  no  jurisdiction  in 
this  realm.”  Mr.  Atteridge  quickly  made  hay  of  this 
theory  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Having  pointed  out  that 
a king  does  not  petition  .another  authority  for  pov/ers 
he  already  possesses  and  that  the  Royal  Supremacy 
was  unheard-of  till  more  than  a hundred  years  later, 
he  says  : — “ Now  the  39  Articles  are  dated  1562,  the 
first  Act  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  passed  in  1531. 
What  in  the  name  of  historical  fact  and  common-sense 
have  these  things  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  the  1415? 
* O.  C.  R.’  might  just  as  well  argue  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence  of  1776  that  ‘ it  was 
clear  ’ that  the  British  Crown  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
Virginia  or  Massachussets  in  the  year  1700.  We  are 
not  discuSsing  the  state  of  things  under  Tudor 
despotism,  but  the  state  of  things  in  Isleworth  and  in 
England  in  Plantagenet  days.”  As  to  the  law  of 
England  then  and  until  1531,  when  Henry  VIII  made 
his  claim  to  the  supreme  headship  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Mr.  Atteridge  quotes  the  following  from 
Bracton  : — “ It  is  to  be  noted  concerning  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior  courts  that  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  Pope  has  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  all  in 
spirituals,  so  the  King  has  in  the  realm  in  temporals. 
. . . The  Pope  has  nothing  to  do  with  temporal  affairs, 
any  more  than  kings  and  princes  have  with  spiritual, 
lest  either  should  put  his  sickle  into  the  other’s 
harvest.” 


There  has  appeared  in  a recent  r umber  of  La  Croix 
an  interesting  account  of  the  audience  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  with  the  Pope.  In  a farewell 
interview  the  Holy  Father  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinal  a letter  written  with  the  Pope’s  own  hand, 
containing  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the  French 
clergy  to  adopt  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin. 
Such  a step  would  facilitate  the  intelligibility  of  Latin 
as  spoken  in  France  and  so  far  promote  the  ready  oral 
intercommunication  of  the  clergy  there  with  their 
brethren  in  all  other  countries. 


A Solemn  Requiem  for  the  soul  of  the  late  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  will  be  celebrated  on  March  26  in  West- 
minster Cathedral.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Mass  for 
his  soul  should  be  sung  at  its  High  Altar.  A corre- 
spondent from  the  Cathedral  writes  : — “ One  place  in 
which  Sir  Mark  will  be  much  missed  is  Westminster 
Cathedral.  During  the  early  winter  mornings,  when 
he  was  home  on  leave,  it  was  always  a familiar  and 
inspiring  sight  to  see  his  soldierly  figure  passing 
through  the  aisles,  going  tc  confession,  serving  one  or 
more  of  the  Masses,  receiving  Holy  Communion,  and 
always,  before  leaving,  putting  a votive  candle  before 
the  Altar  of  our  Lady.  The  instincts  of  his  Catholic 
ancestry  before  the  Reformation  were  all  there,  and 
people  saw  in  him  the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  Christian 
knight  and  the  Catholic  soldier.  May  he  rest  in 
peace  1” 


Some  interesting  figures  showing  the  decrease  of 
convictions  for  drunkenness  in  Greater  London  during 
the  war  have  just  been  published  by  the  Central  Liquor 
Control  Board.  The  returns  begin  with  the  year  1913, 
and  end  on  February  23,  1919.  Given  in  weekly 
averages,  the  convictions  for  1913  were  1,259;  for 
1914,  1,301;  for  1915,  994;  for  1916,  566;  for  1917, 
320.  In  1918  the  weekly  average  down  to  the  time  of 
the  armistice  was  190;  thence  to  December  1,  239;  and 
thence  again  to  the  end  of  the  month,  2x5;  in  January, 
217;  and  in  February,  266.  Restriction  came  into 
operation  in  1915,  and  during  the  present  year  there 
have  been  relaxations,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
available  supply  of  beer  and  spirits. 


REVIEWS 


MONSIGNOR  BATIFFOL’S  ESSAYS. 

Etudes  de  Liturgie  et  d’  ArchSologie  Chretienne.  Par  Pi  care 
Batiffol.  Paris : Lecoffre. 

TV OST  of  the  essays  on  liturgical  subjects  contained  in 
IV I this  volume  have  already  appeared  ; but  Mgr. 
Batiffol’s  work  is  always  worth  republishing.  There  are 
nine  essays. 

The  first  is  an  account  of  the  composition  of  the  present 
Roman  Pontifical,  given  originally  as  lectures  at  the 
Semaine  Liturgique  at  Louvain  in  1911.  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  source  of  our  Pontifical  is  the  one  compiled  by  the 
famous  William  Durand,  Bishop  of  Mende,  about  1292-1295. 
This  was  re-edited  by  Augustine  Piccolomini,  Bishop  of 
Pienza,  and  John  Burchard,  in  1485,  by  order  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII. 

II  is  a long  essay  on  the  beginning  of  Roman  liturgical 
dress  and  vestments.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
chapter  in  the  book.  A letter  of  Celestine  I,  in  428,  shows 
that,  not  only  was  there  then  no  special  liturgical  dress, 
but  the  very  idea  of  such  a dress  was  repudiated  by  the 
Pope.  St.  Gregory  I,  in  the  portrait  described  by  John  the 
Deacon,  wore  exactly  the  same  garment  as  his  father,  the 
Senator  Gordian,  except  that  the  Pope  has  a pallium. 
As  late  as  the  eighth  century  there  was  still  no  distinctive 
dress  for  the  clergy  at  any  function.  The  first  beginning 
of  clerical  costume  was  for  monks,  and  then,  if  their  ‘dress 
was  specified,  it  was  not  with  the  idea  of  giving  them  a 
special  costume,  so  much  as  to  prevent  them  from  wearing 
fine  clothes.  For  this  reason,  John  Cassian  (T435)  describes 
what  they  should  wear.  It  is  now  well  known  that  every 
element  of  our  vestments  is  simply  a survivalfrom  the  time 
when  it  was  part  of  a Roman’s  common  dress.  The  story 
of  this  development  is  told  again  by  Mgr.  Batiffol,  with 
fresh  use  of  the  documents  and  new  details.  The  one 
exception,  according  to  him,  is  the  pallium.  Wilpert 
thinks  that  here,  too,  we  have  survival  of  a common 
article  of  dress,  that  our  bishops’  pallium  is  the  old  palla 
folded.  Batiffol  joins  issue  with  this.  His  view  is  that 
the  origin  of  the  western  pallium  is  the  eastern  omophorion, 
dating  from  at  least  the  fourth  century,  and,  apparently, 
always  a piece  of  deliberate  symbolism.  From  the  sixth 
century  it  was  worn  by  the  Pope,  at  first  by  him  alone, 
because  he  was  the  intermediary  between  the  Eastern 
Bishops  and  the  west  (p.  69). 

III  discusses  the  beginning  of  the  regulations  which 
controlled  the  order  of  the  Church  Councils.  Like  liturgical 
costume,  this,  too,  was  borrowed  from  contemporary 
civil  use. 

IV  gives  the  list  of  those  unfortunate  presents  that 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  sent  to  the  Court  of  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  list  is  taken 
froma  letterof  Epiphanios,  Cyril’s  archdeacon  andSynkellos. 
It  is  not  a pretty  story.  We  know  that  Nestorius  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  bribery  (in  the  Heraklides  book,  ed. 
Nau,  pp.  247-249,  305-307).  Batiffol  works  out  the 
amount  that  St.  Cyril  spent  as  1,081,542  franks  (p.  166), 
besides  various  gifts,  as  ostriches,  carpets,  cushions, 
embroideries,  chairs,  and  queer  things  such  as  tabulae 
maoeris  and  persoyna,  that  he  cannot  explain.  So  much 
did  it  cost  to  defend  the  Theotokos.  All  that  Batiffol  can 
say  in  excuse  is  “ II  faut  se  dire  aussi  que  les  gens  de  cour 
6taient  au  regime  du  bakchich  depuis  longtemps  ” (p.  175). 

V notes  a reminiscence  of  the  Visigothic  persecution 
of  the  fifth  century  in  the  prayers  of  the  Mozarabic  Mass 
for  the  translation  of  St.  Saturninus. 

VI  is  against  the  commonly  received  opinion  that 
Candlemas  represents  the  Roman  Lupercalia  feast  (on 
p.  197,  note  1,  there  is  a misprint : “ 25  aout  ” for  “ 15  ”). 
Against  this  Monsignor  urges  that  there  is  no  historic 
continuity  between  the  disappearance  of  Lupercalia  and 
the  Purification  feast  with  its  candles  ; that  the  ceremonies 
are  not  at  all  similar  really ; that  the  dates  are  different 
(Lupercalia  was  on  February  15).  He  thinks  that  our 
candles  come  from  Constantinople,  where  they  were  used 
at  the  Hypapante  (he  spells  this  Ypapanti,. which  shows 
that  he  pronounces  Ins  Greek  right,  but  is  very  phonetic) , 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  bearing  of  lighted  candles 
before  the  Bishop  in  general.  The  change  from  violet 
at  the  blessing  of  candles  (it  was  originally  black)  to 
white  for  the  Mass  is  because  our  Lady  came  to  the 
Temple  to  be  purified,  therefore  as  a suppliant,  or  mourner  ; 
after  the  ceremony  she  is  purified  (p.  214).  This  seems  a 
little  like  those  mystic  interpretations  that  were  once  so 
popular.  Is  not  the  reason  simply  that  all  blessings 
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normally  are  given  in  violet,  that  the  colour  for  the  Mass 
of  our  Lady  is  naturally  white  • 

VII  is  an  account  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  in  the 
sixth  century. 

VIII  defends  the  Expositio  Liturgiae  gallicanae  (see 
Duchesne  : Origines  du  Culle,  chap.  VII.)  as  being  really 
of  the  time  of  St.  German  us  of  Paris  (t576),  probably  by 
him.  This  has  been  doubted  of  late. 

The  last  essay  gives  a correspondence  between  the  courts 
of  Paris  and  Rome  in  1736,  about  Vintimille’s  Breviary. 
Clement  XII  did  not  condemn  this  breviary  ; but  Vinti- 
mille  and  Cardinal  de  Fleury  undertook  that  it  should  be 
revised. 

It  will  be  seen  from  its  contents  that  Mgr.  Batiflol’s  new 
book  is  full  of  good  things,  of  various  interest.  A student 
of  liturgy  should  not  fail  to  read  it. 


MARRIAGE  LEGISLATION. 

Marriage  Legislation  in  the  New  Code.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
H.  A.  Ayrinhac,  S.S.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  New  York  : 
Benziger. 

IT  may  be  a fact  or  it  may  be  only  a hen  trovato  that 
a child  at  catechism  misplaced  Purgatory  for  matri- 
mony by  answering  that  it  was  a “ middle  state  of  souls 
suffering  for  a time  on  account  of  their  sins.”  Quite  apart 
from  the  trials  of  the  contracting  parties,  those  who  study 
and  apply  the  laws  of  marriage  certainly  suffer  much  from 
laboriousness.  The  study  may  occupy  a large  section  of 
the  year,  while  two  hours  each  day  are  so  employed,  one 
under  a dogmatic,  the  other  under  a moral  professor.  In 
after  life  a priest  on  a mission  is  much  beset  with  deciding 
matrimonial  conditions,  and  he  often  has  to  send  his  diffi- 
culties on  to  his  Bishop.  The  mere  memory  of  past  study 
rarely  suffices  for  him  without  reference  to  books.  Such  a 
book  is  provided  in  a compendious  and  clear  way  by  Dr. 
Ayrinhac’s  volume.  He  furnishes  not  only  the  normal 
requisites,  but  even  the  extraordinary  information  called 
for  by  rarer  experiences.  Take  the  difficult  question  of 
civil  co-operation  with  the  sacramental  system.  No 
Catholic  who  renders  to  Caesar  also  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s  can  deny  to  the  State  the  duty  of  making  condi- 
tions upon  which,  in  its  own  sphere,  it  will  recognise  marriage 
as  valid  in  its  consequences  for  secular  life.  If  the  parties 
will  not  submit  to  the  registrar  for  a guarantee  of  the 
contract,  they  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  State  says,  “ I 
do  not  deny  your  sacramental  contract,  but  I do  deny  the 
legality  of  your  children  in  regard  to  civil  rights.” 

Here  is  a passage  on  a perplexed  point  of  condition  outside 
the  ecclesiastical  limits.  “ The  civil  power  has  authority 
over  the  civil  effects.  What  can  be  considered  merely  civil 
it  is  not  easy  always  to  determine,  and  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  canonists  on  that  point.”  One  test 
is  the  separability  of  the  circumstances  from  the  contract 
as  strictly  matrimonial.  The  unbaptized  produce  another 
puzzle  which  does  not  enter  into  the  New  Code  of  the  Canon 
Law,  inasmuch  as  such  persons  are  not  subjects  of  the 
Church.  Indirectly  she  is  concerned.  " She  may  have  to 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  these  marriages  as  in  the 
case  of  converts  or  of  infidels  seeking,  after  a previous 
marriage,  to  marry  Christians.  As  regards  the  civil 
law,  the  Roman  congregation  has  repeatedly  pronounced 
the  same  decision  of  nullity  by  permitting  a marriage  where 
there  was  no  other  obstacle  to  the  validity  of  the  first 
attempt  than  the  diriment  impediment  of  the  civil 
legislature.  From  that  and  from  intrinsic  arguments 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Church  recognizes  in  the  supreme  civil 
authority  the  power  of  regulating  the  marriage  of  unbap- 
tized citizens,  and  of  establishing  diriment  and 
prohibiting  impediments  and  in  general  of  exercising,  with 
a view  to  temporal  welfare,  the  same  legislative,  judicial 
and  coercive  power  over  non-Christian  as  she  exercises  over 
Christian  marriages.  This  conclusion  was  commonly 
admitted  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it 
encountered  some  opponents,  who  seemed  afraid  of  granting 
too  much  to  the  State.  In  the  absence  of  a general  and 
final  decision  by  the  Holy  See,  it  could  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  certain  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  canonists,  and  is  considered  certain  enough 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Roman  Congregation  (pp.  31,32). 
Both  Church  and  State  have  to  respect  natural  rights  to 
marriage  when  no  valid  reason  occurs  for  interference. 
Such  a right  seems  to  the  author  to  limit  the  civil 
legislation  concerning  those  “ liable  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  suffering  from  some  hereditary  taint.”  In  the 
name  of  eugenics  this  is  assented.  The  inference  drawn 
above  from  the  Church’s  action  in  regard  tb  civil  impedi- 
ments of  a diriment  character  is  made  less  forcible 


by  the  action  of  the  same  authority  in  extending  the  range 
of  what  is  called  the  “ Pauline  privilege.”  St.  Paul  teaches 
that  a converted  pagan  may  dismiss  the  wife  who,  being 
called  upon  by  him  to  do  so  ( interpellate  is  the  term),  refuses 
to  live  with  him. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  text  indicates  also  a cohabitation 
which  is  accompanied  with  outrage  on  the  Christian 
life  of  the  family  to  be  comprised  with  refusal  to  cohabit. 
The  Church  hao  claimed  still  more  power.  She  dissolves  a 
marriage  where  the  pagan  partner  cannot  be  found  or  is 
a prisoner  of  war.  Moreover,  further  discovery  of  willing- 
ness to  cohabit  peacefully  or  even  of  actual  conversion  to 
the  faith  has  been  treated  as  not  maintaining  the  first 
marriage  against  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  Christian 
marriage.  Furthermore,  in  cases  of  polygamy,  it  even  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Holy  See  to  retain  any  one  of  the 
wives  who  will  join  the  Church.  This  seems  to  show  a 
power  in  the  Pope  to  dissolve  the  matrimonium  legitimum 
of  pagan  as  distinct  from  the  matrimonium  ratum  of  the 
baptized. 


MARSHAL  FOCH. 

Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch  . His  Life  and  His  Theory  of 
\ Modern  War.  By  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge.  fps. 
net.  London  : Harding  & More. 

THIS  book  is  of  very  great  interest,  coming  so  soon 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  due  chiefly 
to  the  genius  of  Marshal  Foch.  It  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts — the  first  dealing  with  Foch’s  theory  of  war  ; 
the  second  showing  how  his  theory  was  fearlessly  and 
successfully  applied  to  the  very  serious  situations  with 
which  the  French  command  was  confronted. 

The  genius  ,of  Foch  is  evident  in  every  crisis  that  he 
was  commanded  to  handle — from  the  Trouee  de  Charmes 
(the  " desired  breaking- through  point  ” of  German 
strategy — to  the  ceaseless  hammer-blows  from  July  18, 
1918,  till  the  Armistice. 

It  is  striking  to  read  that  Foch,  as  a young  student, 
was  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Clement,  at  Metz,  even 
after  that  fortress  had  passed  into  German  possession. 
He  spent  four  months  as  infantry  private,  preparing 
himself  to  take  a share  in  the  war  of  1870  ; but,  fortunately 
for  France  and  the  world,  the  Armistice  of  1871  sent  him 
back  to  his  studies.  He  passed  through  the  Polytechnique 
and  the  Ecole  de  Guerre,  became  Professor  of  Military 
History  and  Strategy,  and  by  his  lectures  to  over  five  hundred 
picked  French  officers  in  successive  classes  gave  France 
some  of  the  generals  who  helped  him  to  win  the  war.  On 
receiving  news  that  he  was/to  be  Director  of  the  Ecole  de 
Guerre,  he  reminded  Clemenceau  that  he  was  the  brother 
of  a Jesuit  priest.  " I know,”  replied  the  Tiger,  “ and 
I don’t  care  a rap,  and  all  the  Jesuits  cannot  alter  it. 
You  will  make  good  officers  for  us,  and  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  matters.” 

After  his  brilliant  victory  at  the  Trouee  de  Charmes, 
he  was  given  command  of  the  Ninth  Army ; with  this  he 
held  the  centre  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  He  knew  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  from  his  “ staff  rides  ” at  the  Ecole  de 
Guerre  ; but  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Germans  in  a life 
and  death  struggle  on  the  plateau  of  Sezanne,  whilst  the 
British  army  had  its  share  in  driving  back  Von  Kluck’s 
right  wing.  The  centre  of  Foch’s  army  was  broken  ; the 
whole  of  it  on  the  point  of  collapse.  He  telegraphed  to 
Joffre — the  story  is  at  least  ben  trovato  and  shows  the 
character  of  the  man — “ Situation  excellent ; my  centre 
broken  ; my  right  has  given  way  ; but  I am  attacking.” 
All  his  reserves  were  in  the  line  ; ground  had  been  lost ; 
his  men  were  wearied  out.  If  Foch  gave  way  the  Germans 
would  have  gained  Paris.  He  improvised  reserves,  taking 
them  from  his  own  fighting  line.  He  " castled  ” a division 
(Grosetti’s),  struck  where  the  Germans  were  weakest,  made 
his  ” fissure,”  went  on  hammering,  and  broke  the  German 
line.  The  Marne  was  won  and  Foch  became  famous. 
Again,  at  Ypres,  he  stiffened  the  bending  British  line 
and  with  the  help  of  Sir  John  French  saved  the  Channel 
ports. 

In  19x6  he  was  once  seriously  hurt  by  a motor  accident, 
and  actually  resigned  his  command  for  a time  through 
illness.  Afterwards  he  served  under  Nivelle  with  that  great 
trio — De  Castelnau,  Petain  and  D’Esperey.  As  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  in  1917,  he  visited  the  Italian  front 
after  the  disaster  of  Caporetto.  Eventually,  on  the  failure 
of  Nivelle,  Foch  was  appointed  Generalissimo.  On  July  18, 
1918,  he  attacked  the  German  lines  at  Soissons-Chateau 
Thierry,  quite  unexpectedly,  and  went  on  enlarging  the 
“ fissure  ” till  he  threw  the  German  millions  into  utter 
confusion  and  reckless  disintegration.  The  Germans  were 
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defeated  in  the  field  by  Marshal  Foch— the  title  given  to 
him  in  the  August  of  1918.  He  carried  victory  to  its 
supreme  conclusion  and  became — in  the  words  of  Germans 
themselves — the  Dictator  of  Germany. 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  character  of  Marshal  Foch 
is  shown  by  the  writer  of  this  arresting  book  to  be  simple, 
direct,  without  parade,  modest  in  victory,  unconquerable 
in  temporary  set-backs,  an  ideal  leader  of  men.  He  kept 
aloof  from  politics  always.  His  Catholic  religion  was  for 
daily  use  and  he  never  concealed  it.  On  the  eve  of  his  great 
counter-stroke,  July  17,  1918,  he  laid  all  work  aside  to  find 
time  for  prayer,  for  he  was  discovered  by  the  bearer  of  a 
telegram  praying  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  a quiet 
chapel.  He  frankly  asked  the  chaplain  to  pray  for  victory, 
and  accepted  with  touching  gratitude — himself  acknow- 
ledging the  gift — the  Holy  Communion  of  British  children, 
calling  it  “ this  great  act  of  faith.” 

We  hope  this  book  will  have  many  readers.  It  gives 
insight  into  the  character  of  a great  man  and  the  strategy 
of  a military  genius. 


A WAY  TO  ROME. 

Fernando.  By  John  Ayscough.  7s.  net.  London  : Long. 

THE  lovers  of  “ Gracechurch  " will  be  glad  to  receive 
“ Fernando,”  which  continues  much  of  its  charm 
with  the  added  interest  of  a soul’s  progress  from  Protestant- 
ism to  Catholicity.  In  the  publisher's  notice  the  book  is 
described  as  a novel,  and  it  has  all  the  interest  of  a novel, 
but  it  is  rather  an  autobiography  cast,  if  you  will,  into  the 
form  of  a novel.  Most  of  the  characters  may  be  creatures 
of  the  author’s  imagination,  but  they  are  so  true  to  nature 
-that  they  must  have  been  drawn  from  life,  and  with  so 
delicate  and  sympathetic  a hand  that  we  love  their  foibles 
and  little  queernesses.  But  in  the  central  character 
Fernando,  and  his  mother,  so  lovingly  wise,  we  touch 
undoubted  reality.  If  the  book  be  a novel  it  is  a novel 
without  a plot ; and  if  it  be  autobiography,  it  only  covers 
that  Dart  of  the  author's  life  which  ends  on  the  day  when, 
after  hearing  Mass  for  the  first  time  as  a Catholic,  he  felt  that 
“ It  belonged  to  him  and  he  to  it  ” ; and  that  behind  those 
who  offered  him  their  congratulations  “ stood  an  innumer- 
able company  : all  the  martyrs  and  saints,  the  great 

dynasty  of  Popes,  the  va9t  unnumbered  body  of  Catholics 
in  all  ages  : all  smiling  encouragingly  and  with  the  same 
word  in  their  eyes.  ‘ You  are  one  with  us.’  ” 

All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  the  path  taken  by  this 
lonely  boy,  unusual  as  it  was,  led  him  surely  and  safely 
into  the  fold.  His  first  assets  were  the  encouraging  love 
of  a good  mother,  who.  though  not  a Catholic,  disliked  and 
repudiated  the  name  of  Protestant,  and  always  spoke 
with  respect  of  the  Catholic  Church,  explaining  that  it 
was  the  religion  of  the  greatest  number  of  Christians, 
and  had  been  our  country’s  religion  for  a thousand  years. 
If  she  could  not  teach  him  Catholicity  she  certainly  never 
taught  him  Protestantism.  “ her  own  gentle  and  sincere, 
sweet  and  lovely  religion  being  like  a Catholic  lamp,  ready 
trimmed  and  only  waiting  to  be  lighted.”  A Visit  to  an 
old  abbey  stirred  the  boy’s  interest  in  the  monks  of  old, 
and  the  memory  of  it  ” lay  like  a shaft  of  clear  and  serene 
light ” across  his  mind.  Life  in  Ireland  followed,  and  then 
came  a sojourn  in  an  English  cathedral  town,  “ a bad  place 
to  drive  out  of  the  mind  of  a boy  given  to  musings  on 
England’s  Catholic  days  the  thoughts  that  were  drawing 
him  more  and  more  irresistibly  to  Catholicity.”  Interest 
in  the  romance  of  history  and  a love  for  working  it  out 
as  he  would  have  liked  it  to  have  been  helped  to  strengthen 
feelings  that  were  as  yet  undefined.  Then  came  doubts 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  then  disillusion- 
ment, and  then  a determination  to  make  sure.  “ I must 
get  me  hence.  I cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once  ; this  place 
and  the  place  I mean  are  not  the  same,  but  two  and  opposed. 
To  be  inside  I must  get  in.  No  protestations  that  I am 
within  will  alter  my  being  outside.”  And  this  feeling  was 
helped  and  strengthened  by  the  reading  of  four  Catholic 
books  that  came  casually  into  his  hands,  so  that  a Bene- 
diction attended  at  Oxford  was  ” coming  into  an  inherit- 
ance.” That  was  not  the  end  of  the  Quest,  but  the  Grail 
was  in  sight,  and  the  story  ends  with  the  reception  that  we 
know.  1 i 1 ' 

Our  few  guide  posts  to  the  road  traversed  may  seem 
bald  and  tame,  but  it  is  not  their  fault  if  they  cannot 
portray  the  richness  of  the  wayside  and  the  heart  of  the 
wayfarer.  And  though  the  course  of  his  true  love,  un- 
O'sturbed  by  storm,  was  smooth  and  straight,  it  is  none 
the  less  redolent  of  the  charming  peaceful  ways  to  the 
bracing  heights  where  at  last  he  entered  into  light  and  peace. 


SPIRITUAL  TALKS. 

Your  Soul’s  Salvation.  Your  Interests  Eternal.  By  Rev. 
E.  F.  Garesch£,  S.J.  75  cents  net  each.  New 
York  : Benziger  Brothers. 

YOUR  SOUL’S  SALVATION  " and  ” Your  Interests 
Eternal,”  by  Father  Garesch£,  S.J.,' belong  “to  a 
group  of  little  books  designed  to  afford  to  Catholics  in  the 
world  a convenient  series  of  readings  bearing  on  their  own 
spiritual  advancement,  the  help  of  their  neighbour,  and 
the  defence  and  spread  of  the  Church.”  The  style  and 
manner  of  treatment  adopted  in  them  is  that  of  “an 
informal  direct  and  chatty  conference  between  the  writer 
and  the  reader."  These  ends  have  been  attained  admir- 
ably. The  books  are  actual  and  alive.  They  really  deal 
with  life  as  it  is  lived  to-day.  They  are  full  of  inspiration 
and  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  help  those  who  use  them. 
Some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  “ Your  Soul’s  Salvation,” 
“ Instructions  on  Personal  Holiness  ” are  the  following  : 
When  You  Awake,  On  Meditation,  Spiritual  Reading, 
Effective  Resolutions,  Suffering,  Especially  Yours,  The 
Spirit  of  Sacrifice,  &c. 

In  “ Your  Interests  Eternal,”  which  treats  of  our  service 
to  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  excellent  advice,  shrewd 
and  practical,  given  us  on  such  themes  as  The  Love  of  God, 
Our  Being  Interested,  The  Price  of  a Boy,  On  Saying  our 
Beads,  The  Art  of  Forgiving,  &c.  The  following  passage 
may  be  quoted  as  a specimen  of  the  author’s  style  and 
method.  It  occurs  in  a paper  entitled  “ What  Your  Mind 
Feeds  on.”  “ We  are  getting  very  dainty,  most  of  us, 
under  the  persistent  influence  of  ‘ hygiene’  and’  sanitation,’ 
as  to  what  we  eat  and  drink.  One  notices  it  amusingly, 
even  in  the  signs  of  the  restaurants.  . . . But  it  is  strange 
how  obtuse  we  are  to  the  infections,  the  malnutrition,  and 
the  poisonous  rottenness  to  which  we  expose  our  minds. 
Does  not  the  mind,  too,  like  the  body,  grow  like  what  it 
feeds  on  ? Can  we  habitually  feed  our  minds  on  the 
tainted  stuff  about  us  without  taking  infection  and  poisoning 
our  intellect  and  our  imagination.  . . . We  cannot  hope  to 
have  clean  sound  minds  if  we  snatch  our  mental  food  here 
and  there  from  every  common  and  stale  bit  of  print  that 
happens  to  float  under  our  notice.  If  the  diseases  of  our 
mind  were  as  painful  and  distressing  as  those  of  our  body 
this  thought  would  have  a keener  sting  for  us.  . . . Would 
that  the  soul  had  its  painful  symptoms  too,  to  send  us 
looking  for  good  advice  to  correct  our  mental  dietary.” 


RELIGION  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Coming  Free  Catholicism.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Peck. 
London  : Allen  & Unwin. 

The  Catholic  Faith  in  Practice  in  English  Parishes.  By  the 
Rev.  Francis  Underhill.  London  : Cope  & Fenwick. 

THE  effects  of  the  war  are  manifest  everywhere,  but  who 
would  have  dreamed  that  it  would  produce  two  books 
such  as  these?  For  here  we  have  a Free  Church  minister 
and  an  “ Anglo-Catholic  ” both  of  them  “ fascinated  ” by 
Rome,  both  revering  her,  both  maintaining  that  Rome 
alone  has  “ kept  the  faith  ” and  preserved  her  unity,  both 
claiming  to  be  “ Catholics,”  yet  each  of  them  claiming  a 
“ free  ” Catholicism,  for  Mr.  Peck  demands  freedom  from 
the  iniquitous  Roman  Curia,  which  he  has  got  on  the 
brain,  pp.  44,  53,  105,  107;  and  Mr.  Underhill  seemingly 
demands  freedom  from  all  interference,  for  he  is  frankly  out 
to  teach  his  own  Bishops,  pp.  10,  12,  14,  15,  152,  222,  256. 
Their  fundamental  error  lies  in  their  concept  of  the  Church. 
They  never  seem  to  have  grasped  that  Christ  did  actually 
found  a Society  which  should  be  the  living  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  with  the  same  Divine  Authority  to  teach  as  He 
Himself  had.  Each  writer  calls,  however,  for  some  separate 
comment,  for  they  each  represent  a distinct  movement  of 
our  time.  Mr.  Underhill  is  a devoted  admirer  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  wants  everything  that  Rome  has  save  the 
Pope,  he  tilts  at  his  Bishops  at  every  turn,  and  openly  rejects 
the  Prayer  Book  as  inadequate — and  he  fails  to  see  that  he 
wants  to  be  his  own  Pope ! He  is  quite  decided-  that  he 
must  “ stay  where  he  is  ” (p.  241),  and  he  is  amazed,  so  he 
says,  to  find  that  the  “ Catholicity  ” of  the  Church  of 
England  is  considered  a difficulty  (p.  255).  He  has  one  com- 
plaint which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  comic.  “ It  is,  indeed, 
only  too  true,”  he  says,  “ that  Rome  (at  least  in  England) 
makes  it  very  hard  for  us.  We  receive  no  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  her  controversialists,  and  she  is  especially 
bitter  against  those  who  in  the  Church  of  England  believe 
themselves  to  be  and  call  themselves  Catholics  ” (p.  240). 

I But  can  he  wonder  at  this?  Let  us  put  the  situation  clearly. 
There  are  certain  truths  and  practices  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers shed  their  blood  while  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  stood  at  the  scaffold  and  exhorted  them  to  repent. 
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Ministers  of  the  same  Church  now  claim  not  merely  that 
their  Church  has  always  had  the  same  truths  and  practices 
but  actually  usurp  our  name  of  “Catholics”!  We  are 
indignant  because  this  is  a gross  example  of  hunting  with 
the  hounds  and  running  with  the  hare,  and  also  because  the 
claim  is  fantastic.  But  we  are  indignant  for  a far  graver 
reason.  We  are  thinking  of  the  souls  of  people  who  are 
deluded  by  claims  such  as  these.  For  what  are  they 
taught?  That  their  clergy  can  absolve  their  sins!  That 
they  can  validly  consecrate  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  can  call 
upon  their  people  to  adore  the  Host  consecrated  by  them  ! 
Now  these  claims  are  either  valid  or  not.  And  if  they  are 
Valid  such  validity  should,  by  reason  of  the  gravity  of  what 
is  at  stake,  be  capable  of  rigid  proof.  Yet  every  minister 
who  makes  such  a claim  knows  perfectly  well  that  no  one, 
absolutely  no  one,  believes  him  save  a tiny  proportion  ‘of 
even  the  sectarian  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  Conse- 
quently the  validity  of  their  claim  rests  only  on  the  most 
slender  basis.  Further,  their  people  are  taught  to  flout 
their  Bishops,  viz.,  their  one  lawful  authority.  This  com- 
bination of  faulty  reasoning  and  faulty  morals  is  bad 
enough.  But  they  add  to  it  what  may  politely  be  called  a 
“ terminological  inexactitude,”  for  they  invent  a definition 
of  “ Catholicity  ” which  suits  their  case  it  is  true,  but  which 
they  know  perfectly  well  no  Catholic  will  accept.  For  ac- 
cording to  them  “ Catholic  ” means  simply  the  least  com- 
mon denominator  of  all  the  beliefs  of  all  the  Christian 
Churches  (pp.  11  and  242).  Now  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  men  like  Mr.  Underhill  are  deliberately  dishonest  or  are 
in  bad  faith.  But  we  do  ask  whether  they  have  a right  to 
claim  “ good  faith.”  For  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
clergy  of  this  section  of  the  Church  of  England  have  en- 
tered into  a conspiracy  for  ignoring  the  Papal  denunciation 
of  their  Orders.  They  cannot  then  plead  the  “ good  faith  ” 
arising  from  crass  ignorance;  they  can  only  claim  that 
which  arises — if  it  can — from  deliberate  ignorance.  The 
consequences  are  formidable.  We  only  wish  that  these 
people  would  reflect  upon  them  more  honestly. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Peck  is  different.  For  him  Rome  has 
failed  even  though  she  has  preserved  the  faith  and  her 
unity,  but  he  and  those  like-minded  with  him  feel  the  need 
of  something  more  than  the  bare  bones  of  Protestantism, 
and  they  propose  to  secure  it  by  amalgamating  the  good  to 
be  found  in  Rome  with  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church. 
Our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Peck  is  his  “ popular  ” Church  his- 
tory. Thus  he  frequently  (pp.  36,  105,  107)  refers  to  the 
Council  of  Basle — as  though  it  were  Ecumenical — and  the 
failure  of  the  “ better  part  of  the  Church  ” there  present 
to  secure  the  renunciation  of  the  Papal  claims.  But  he 
gives  no  grounds  for  this  gratuitous  assertion.  Nor  does  he 
when  he  speaks  of  the  “ crimes  ” of  Urban  VI.  (p.  37).  And 
while  he  is  singularly  fair  when  treating  of  the  Church’s 
attitude  towards  the  Bible  he  gives  an  altogether  false 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  he  actually  goes  so  far  as  to  talk  of  fees  for  absolution 
from  sin  ! 

The  gratifying  thing  about  this  type  of  book — and  we  are 
flooded  with  them  at  present— is  the  outspoken  acknowledg- 
ment that  “ Rome  was  right  and  we  were  wrong.” 


THE  FLAMING  SWORD  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Flaming  Sword  of  France.  6s.  net.  London  : Dent- 

THIS  is  a translation  by  Miss  Lucy  Menzies  of  Henry 
Malherbe's  “ La  Flamme  au  Poing.”  It  consists  of 
sketches  from  an  observation  post  near  Verdun,  which  deal 
with  the  effects  of  war  and  the  thoughts  thereof.  Some  of 
the  reflections  are  cast  in  a form  unusual  to  English  eyes,  but 
it  is  a further  testimony  to  the  deep  seriousness  engendered 
by  the  horrors  of  war.  There  is  a noteworthy  description 
of  a Mass  for  soldiers  in  a little  subterranean  chapel  which 
recalled  to  a young  second  lieutenant  the  first  Christians  in 
the  Catacombs,  and  makes  the  author  exclaim  : " What 
budding  Veronese,  spreading  out  the  whole  brilliance  of 
his  palette,  will  paint  this  new  scene  of  Gospel  history  in  its 
strange  and  majestic  setting.  I have  never  seen  anything 
more  moving.  . . . All  our  distresses  and  miseries 

seemed  to  be  heaped  up  there  in  front  of  the  altar  to  be  set 
on  fire  and  burned  away.”  The  translator  has  had  a 
somewhat  difficult  task  and  has  occasionally  faltered,  as 
for  instance,  where  she  describes  another  Mass,  she  makes 
the  author  say  that  a Sister  of  Charity  acted  as  “sacristan 
and  choir  boy.” 


THE  MONTH. 

IN  the  March  Month,  " John  Ayscough”  presents  us  with 
a study  in  social  contrasts  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
“ Pages  from  the  Past.”  Things  have,  indeed,  changed  since 
the  days  when  " the  cottager  found  nothing  intrinsically 


unfair  in  his  landlord’s  claim  upon  hi3  vote,”  and  when  the 
village  folk  were  “ iipbued  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
real  difference  between  the  ‘ quality  ’ and  themselves,  and 
that  a complete  distinction  from  themselves  in  dress  was 
a prerogative  of  the  ‘ quality.’  ” “ Only  sexagenarian 

readers,”  says  “ John  Ayscough,”  “ would  be  willing  to 
credit  this  description  of  things.”  Tempova  mutantur, 
nos  et  mutamur  in  illis,  but  of  all  things  the  genuine  country 
house,  he  finds,  has  changed  least.  Kathleen  Mary  Balfe 
writes  entertainingly  of  “ War  Work  in  France,  1915-1918,” 
and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  hardships  endured  by 
V.A.D.  nurses,  and,  incidentally,  into  the  struggles  of 
Catholic  chaplains  and  nurses  in  the  interests  of  their 
religion.  “ One  morning  we  found  the  chapel  badly 
wrecked,”  says  this  Catholic  V.A.D.  “ Statues  and 
lamps  broken  and  heaps  of  plaster  and  woodwork  on  the 
floor,  and,  as  for  broken  glass,  it  was  everywhere  ! For- 
tunately, the  tabernacle  had  completely  escaped,  but 
after  that,  of  course,  we  could  not  any  longer  risk  having 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  reserved.” 

Father  Cortie,  S.J.,  contributes  a paper  on  “ The  Spiral 
Nebulae,”  favouring  the  view  that  they  are  systems  entirely 
separate  from  our  own  system.  “ And  if  it  is  so,”  says 
Father  Cortie,  “ what  a magnificent  structure  is  the  starry 
firmament,  containing  as  it  wrnuld,  some  three-quarters 
of  a million  stellar  systems  comparable  in  size  to  our  own, 
and  distinct  from  it,  a worthy  image  of  the  immensity  and 
omnipresence  of  the  great  Creator.” 

Father  Thurston  pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Bishop  in  discussing  the  latter’s  “ Liturgica 
Historica,”  papers  on  the  Liturgy  and  religious  life  of  the 
We  tern  Church.  The  most  fruitful  of  Mr.  Bishop’s  labours 
according  to  Father  Thurston,  were  his  investigations 
into  the  precise  character  of  the  great  Roman  Sacrament- 
■aries — the  Leonianum,  the  Gelasianum  and  the  Gregor- 
ianum.  Father  Thurston  ends  by  p ending  for  another 
volume  giving  the  substance  of  Mr.  Bishop  s contributions 
to  the  “ Book  of  Cerne,”  the  “ Homilies  of  Narsai,”and  the 
“ Bosworth  Psalter,”  and  his  liturgical  correspondence 
with  friends  in  England  and  abroad. 

L.  J.  Guiney  treats  sympathetically  the  poetry  of  Gerard 
Hopkins,  “ a first-class  honours  man  of  Baliol  College,  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a member  of  the 
English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.”  In  his  lifetime 
this  poet  published  nothing,  his  work  being  presented  to 
the  public  by  the  present  Laureate,  Dr.  Bridges.  “ Not 
since  Francis  Thompson  have  we  had  so  disturbing,  debate- 
able  and  compelling  a poet,”  says  the  writer  in  the  Month. 

Fiction  is  represented  by  “ What  the  Soldier  Saw,”  by 
M.  E.  M.  Young,  and  verse  by  , Theodore  Maynard’s 
“ Simplicity,”  two  short  poems  by  Father  Edwin  Essex, 
O.P.  Mr.  James  Britten  contributes  to  the  Miscellanea 
a very  interesting  note  on  “ Charles  Dickens  and  the 
Church.” 


Sergt.  Spud  Tamson,  V.C.  (6s.  net ; London  : Hutchin- 
son), by  R.  W.  Campbell,  is  a sequel  to  his  “ Private 
Spud  Tamson.”  It  is  a vivid  picture  of  some  further 
adventures  of  the  popular  hero,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
brighter  side  and  humour  of  a soldier’s  life  in  war  time, 
though  its  dark  phases  are  not  forgotten  or  unrecorded. 


Michael  Good-News  (5s.  net ; London : Skeffington), 

by  Mrs.  Baillie- Saunders,  is  a story  for  children  about  a 
child,  founded  on  fact,  but  with  abundant  fancy  and 
sentiment  interwoven.  A real  baby  was  found  abandoned 
in  the  snow  by  the  author,  and  in  this  little  book  we  have 
the  story  of  his  arrival  and  adventures. 


Everyday  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children  (4s.  ; London : 
Harrap),  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cradock,  is  a collection  of  simple 
stories  about  simple  things  which,  having  been  written  for  a 
real  little  girl  and  found  to  be  interesting,  is  now  offered 
for  a larger  audience.  Though  containing  a moral  to 
inspire  obedience,  courtesy,  &c.,  the  moral  is  kept  from 
being  intrusive,  so  that  the  child’s  desire  and  aptitude  for 
imitation  may  have  play. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

International  War:  Its  Causes  and  its  Cure,  by  Oscar  T. 
Crosby,  LL.D.,  12s.  net;  Democracy  at  the  Crossways,  by 
F.  J.  C.  Heapnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  15s.  net.  (London:  Mac- 
millan.) 

Through  Egypt  in  War  Time.  By  Martin  S.  Briggs.  21s.  net. 
(London  : Fisher  Unwin.) 

Mater  Christi : Meditations  on  Our  Lady.  By  Mother  St.  Paul. 
3s.  6d.  net.  (London  : Longmans.) 

Theow  Sophia.  By  H.  E.  Sampson.  8s.  6d.  net.  (London  : 
Kegan  Paul.) 
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LITERARY  NOTES 

» 

In  connection  with  Father  Hugh  Pope’s  valuable  studies 
on  the  punctuation  of  an  important  passage  in  the  Gospel 
of  St  John,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  the  divergent  testi- 
mony of  two  widely  separated  versions,  one  from  the  East 
and  one  from  the  West,  one  perhaps  of  greater  historical 
significance  in  itself,  but  the  other  more  lik  ly  to  appeal  to 
English  readers.  In  both  cases,  we  may  add,  the  reading 
or  interpretation  of  St.  John’s  words  does  not  depend  on 
mere  points  or  commas,  for  which  a copyist  might  be  respon- 
sible but  is  clearly  shown  by  the  construction  of  the  whole 
sentence,  which  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  other 
reading.  The  first  of  these  witnesses  is  the  famous  Diates- 
saron  of  Tatian,  originally  compiled  in  Greek,  or  possibly 
in  Syriac,  but  we  only  have  it  now  in  an  Arabic  version,  and 
in  a more  fragmentary  form  in  an  Armenian  version  of 
St.  Ephrem’s  Syriac  commentary.  _ A fine  edition  of  the 
Arabic  text,  accompanied  by  a Latin  rendering,  was  pub- 
lished at  the  Propaganda  Press  in  1888,  and  appropriately 
dedicated  by  the  learned  editor,  Father  Augustin  Ciasca, 
O S.A.,  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  occasion  of 
his  Sacerdotal  Jubilee.  In  the  Latin  version  we  read  as 
follows  “ 3.  Omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  ipso 
neque  unum  existens  factum  est.  4.  In  ipso  vita  erat,  et 
vita  est  lux  hominum.”  It  will  be  seen  that,  the  words 
which  we  have  put  in  italics,  with  the  negative,  coming 
before  the  equivalent  of  “ quod  factum  est,  i^  clearly 
incompatible  with  the  other  punctuation.  And  these  words, 
we  may  add,  keep  very  close  to  the  Arabic : “ Wa  min 
dunihi  wala  maujudu  wakhidu  kana.  . 


Turning  from  East  to  West,  or  in  other  words  from  Syria 
and  Egypt  to  England,  we  take  up  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  read  as  follows  ' “ 3.  Ealle 

thing  waron  geworhte  thurh  hyne,  and  ndn.  thing  nas 
geworht  butan  him.  4.  That  was  lif  the  on  him  geworht 
was,  and  that  lif  was  manna  leoht.”  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  construction  of  verse  4 in  this  Old  English 
rendering  plainly  precludes  the  punctuation  which  connects 
the  words  “ quod  factum  est  ” with  the  preceding  verse. 
For  here  the  words  “ geworht  was  ” come  after  the  words 
“ was  lif.”  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  translator’s  adoption  of  this  rendering  may  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  his  identity.  We  know  that  St.  Bede 
made  a vernacular  version  of  St.  John  s Gospel ; but 
Bosworth  remarks  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  version 
we  have  comes  from  his  ham4.  In  this  absence  of  external 
evidence  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  translator’s  decided 
adoption  of  this  punctuation  of  John  i.  3,  4,  is  in  keeping 
with  St.  Bede’s  own  treatment  of  the  text,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel.  For,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
a paper  printed  in  1891,  St.  Bede  brings  out  the  profound 
significance  of  the  words  “ quod  factum  est  in  ipso  vita 
erat.” 


While  theologians  and  Biblical  scholars  may  be  interested 
in  one  aspect  of  this  passage  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  the  Gospels,  historical  students  of  the  English,  language 
may  note  the  significance  of  the  double  negative,  “ ndn 
thing  nas  geworht,”  i.e.,  ‘‘nothing  wasn’t  made.” 
Whitney,  in  his  “ Life  of  Language,”  made  an  instructive 
comparison  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  and  the 
English  of  to-day,  and  pointed  out  the  changes  which  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  course  of  time.  But  this  use  of  the 
double  negative  by  the  old  translator  serves  rather  to.  illus- 
trate the  vitality  and  endurance  of  the  genuine  native  idiom. 
For,  in  spite  of  all  the  pedantic  inaccuracy  of.  grammarians 
and  schoolmasters  who  have  been  endeavouring,  for  some- 
thing like  three  centuries,  to  force  a piece  of  Latin  syntax 
on  the  English  people,  the  genius  of  the  language  is  too 
strong  for  them,  and  the  true  old  Saxon  idiom  of  the  double 
negative  still  holds  its  ground  among  the  working  people, 
whose  speech  is,  naturally,  less  corrupted  by  undesirable 
alien  elements  than  that  of  the  so-called  educated  classes. 
Of  course,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  double  negative  has 
long  been  banished  from  “ correct  English.”  But,  then,  as 
one  of  George  Eliot’s  characters' says  very  justly,  “ correct 
English  is  the  slang  of  prigs  who  write  history  and  essays.” 


To  turn  to  another  topic,  theologians  and  apologists  who 
appreciate  the  high  value  of  the  Liturgy  as  a “ locus  theo- 
logicus  ” will  welcome  an  important  paper  which  the 
eminent  Roman  archaeologist,  Signor  Orazio  Maruechi, 


contributes  to  a recent  number  of  our  contemporary,  Italia. 
Its  purpose  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  title,  to  wit,  “ II 
Primato  di  S.  Pietro  nella  duplice  festa  della  Cathedrale.  ” 
It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  doctrinal  significance  of 
the  double  festival  of  St.  Peter’s  Chair  has  been  neglected 
or  overlooked  by  earlier  theologians  and  popular  apologists. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  argument  it  supplies  has  ever 
been  put  with  so  much  force  and  point  as  it  has  been  in 
this  brief  and  striking  paper  of  Signor  Maruechi.  To  put 
the  matter  yet  more  briefly  in  our  own  words,  this  argu- 
ment consists  in  two  main  propositions,  which  serve  as  the 
premisses  of  an  historical  syllogism,  i.e.,  (1)  the  real  object 
celebrated  in  this  festival  is  Primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  fitly  symbolized  by  the  Chair,  as  the  seat  of 
episcopal  authority ; and  (2)  this  festival  dates  from  the 
early  days  of  Christian  history. 


One  piece  of  evidence  serves  to  prove  both  propositions 
at  once,  for  we  are  told  the  ancient  Feriale  of  the  Roman 
Church,  redacted  in  the  first  days  of  the  peace  of 
Constantine,  contains  the  following  entry  : — “ VIII.  Kalen- 
das  Martias.  Natale  Petri  de  Cathedra.”  As  Maruechi 
remarks,  the  words  “ Natale  de  Cathedra  ” certainly  mean 
“ the  origin  of  the  Chair  ” — i.e.,  it  is  the  commemoration 
of  the  day  on  which  the  authority  given  by  Christ  to  St. 
Peter  had  its  origin,  which  authority  is  symbolized  by  the 
Chair,  the  emblem  of  the  authority  to  teach  and  govern. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  passage  has  reference  to  the 
feast  kept  on  February  22,  which  is,  as  we  are  reminded, 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two;  the  other,  kept  on  January  18, 
is  likewise  very  ancient,  and  was  at  first  less  general  in  its 
character  than  the  February  festival,  being  designed  to 
commemorate  the  arrival  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  and  there- 
fore entitled  “ Cathedra  Petri  Apostoli  qua  primum  Romae 
sedit.  ” It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  Pope 
Paul  IV,  wishing  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Roman  see,  decreed  that  the  January 
feast  should  be  kept  with  great  solemnity  throughout  the 
whole  Church,  and  that  a commemoration  of  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter  at  Antioch,  already  mentioned  on  that  day  in 
certain  ancient  martyrologies,  should  be  kept  on  .Feb- 
ruary 22.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  the  ancient 
homily,  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  ( Serm . 15  de  Sanctis) 
still  read  in  the  Breviary  office  of  that  day,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Antioch,  but  treats  the  feast,  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  the  Feriale,  as  a celebration  of  the  origin  of 
the  Primacy,  e.g.,  “ Recte  ergo  Ecclesiae  natalem  sedis 
illius  volunt;  quam  Apostolus  pro  Ecclesiarum  salute  sus- 
cepit,  dicente  Domino  : Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanepetram 
aedificabo  Ecclesiam  meam.” 


Besides  drawing  attention  to  these  significant  words,  our 
antiquary  throws  some  welcome  light  on  another  passage 
in  this  homily  which  has  possibly  puzzled  many  readers  of 
the  Breviary,  i.e.  : “ Cum  solemnitatem  hanc  ecclesiis 
merito  religiosa  observatio  introduxerit,  miror,  cur  apud 
quosdam  infideles  hodie  tarn  perniciosus  error  increverit, 
ut  super  tumulos  defunctorum  cibos  et  vina  conferant,  quasi 
egressae  de  corporibus  animae  carnales  cibos  requirant.  ” 
For  we  may  well  wonder  what  possible  connection  this 
superstitious  practice  could  have  with  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter’s  Chair.  The  explanation  is  that  at  this  time  in  the 
month  of  February  the  Romans  were  wont  to  hold  funeral 
banquets  in  honour  of  the  dead.  And  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  Church  sought  to  supplant  the  pagan  cult  by  a 
Christian  festival,  possibly,  as  Maruechi  suggests,  holding 
an  “ agape  ” instead  of  the  old  superstitious  banquets.  The 
strange  abuse  of  which  the  homilist  complains  was  either 
a corrupt  following  of  this  innocent  “ agape,”  or  a belated 
survival  of  pagan  customs.  As  a writer  in  our  contem- 
porary, the  Ave  Maria,  reminded  us  the  other  day,  we  have 
another  case  in  the  once  popular  practice  of  sending  love 
tokens  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  For  this  curious  custom 
really  had  its  origin  in  an  old  pagan  festival  kept  on  the  day 
which  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
Christian  martyr. 


In  the  course  of  his  paper,  which  was  written  on  the  eve 
of  the  Feast  of  February  22,  Maruechi  gives  some  account 
of  that  ancient  relic,  the  wooden  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  which 
was  once  carried  in  procession  on  the  feast.  And  he  dis- 
misses with  contempt  Lady  Morgan’s  absurd  story  that  it 
was  an  Eastern  chair,  and  bore  upon  it  a Moslem  inscrip- 
tion in  Arabic  letters ! The  Irish  writer  of  forgotten 
romances  is  characterized  as  “ una  bizzarra  scrittrice 
inglese.”  As  we  read  this  censure  we  are  reminded  of  the 
following  lines  in  Maginn’s  “Don  Juan  Unread,”  a 
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ORDINARY  BRANCH. — The  number  of  policies  issued 
during  the  year  was  84,453,  assuring  the  sum  of  £13,846,213, 
and  producing  a new  annual  premium  income  of  £1,293,182. 
The  premiums  received  were  £6,770,839,  being  an  increase  of 
£1,275,634  over  the  year  19 . 7. 

The  claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £5,337,976,  of  which 
£405,078  was  in  respect  of  War  Claims.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  16,276.  The  number  of  endowment  assurances  matured  was 
31,745,  the  annual  premium  income  of  which  was  £169,632. 

The  number  of  pol  c es  including  annuities  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  961.578. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. — The  premiums  received  during 
the  year  were  £9,736,403,  being  an  increase  of  £359,545 

The  claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £4,982,416,  of  which 
£1,119,512  was  in  respect  of  66,930  War  Claims.  The  total 
number  of  claims  and  surrenders,  including  30,279  endowment 
assurances  matured,  was  430,335. 

The  number  of  free  policies  granted  during  the  year  to  those 
policyholders  of  five  years’  standing  and  upwards  who  desired 
to  discontinue  their  payments,  was  55,374,  the  number  in  force 
being  2,014,311.  The  number  of  free  policies  which  became 
claims  was  50,935. 

The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  in  this  Branch  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  22,256,570  : their  average  duration  is 
fourteen  years. 

The  War  Claims  of  the  year,  in  both  Branches,  number  71,814 
and  amount  o £1,524,590.  The  total  paid  up  to  the  present 
on  this  account  since  the  outbreak  of  War  exceeds  £4,900,000, 
,n  respect  of  over  230,000  claims. 

GENERAL  BRANCH. — Under  the  Sickness  Insurance 
Tables,  the  premiums  received  during  the  year  were  £6,168 
and  £3,777  was  paid  in  Sickness  claims.  Sinking  fund  policies 
have  been  issued,  assuring  a capital  sum  of  £210,525,  and  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income  of  £5,064. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Company  is  now  trans- 
ecting Trustee  and  Executor  business.  The  securities  on  h s 
a'count  are  held  entirely  apart  from  the  Funds  of  the  Company 
and  do  not  appear  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

The  Aircraft  (Personal  Injury)  policies  provide  insurance 
not  only  against  the  risk  of  air  raids,  but  also  against  risks  of 
injury  which  may  be  received  from  our  own  aeroplanes.  There 
is  thus  a liability  still  to  be  provided  for.  The  General  Branch 
is  also  liable  for  over  £7,000,000  for  additional  sums  assured 
payable  in  case  of  death  from  accident  arising  from  any  cause 
to  holders  of  Ordinary  Branch  War  Bond  policies.  In  thes  s 
circumstances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  retain  the  whole  of 
the  General  Branch  Fund  of  £59,131  in  reserve  against  liabilities. 

The  assets  of  the  Company,  in  all  branches,  as  shown  in  the 
Balance  Sheet,  are  £113,364,362,  which,  after  deduction  of  the 
ba  ance  of  £4,237,500  owing  in  respect  of  the  advance  from 
our  Bankers  for  purchase  of  War  Loan,  shows  an  increase  of 
£5,330,991  over  1917. 

In  the  Ordinary  Branch  the  surplus  shown  is  £1,311,546, 
including  the  sum  of  £178,412  brought  forward  from  iast  year. 
Out  of  this  surplus  the  Directors  have  added  £250,000  to  the 
Investments  Reserve  Fund,  which  stands  as  at  December  31, 
1918,  at  £2,650,000,  and  £149,670  has  been  carried  forward. 

The  Directors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a bonus 
of  £1  6s.  per  cent,  on  the  original  sums  assured  will  be  allocated 
to  participating  policies  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  which  were  in 
force  on  December  31,  1918.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  normal 
peace  conditions  have  not  yet  been  restored,  the  Directors  have 
felt  it  imperative  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  the 
matter  of  distribution  of  surplus.  They  have,  however,  every 
confidence  that  in  the  future  the  Company  will  enter  upon  a 
period  of  renewed  prosperity  which  will  enable  them  to  distribute 
bonuses  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  those  of  pre-War  days. 

- In  the  Industrial  Branch  the  surplus  shown  is  £533,888, 
including  the  sum  of  £92,470  brought  forward  from  last  year. 
Out  of  this  surplus  the  Directors  have  added  £153,126  to  the 


Investments  Reserve  Fund,  which,  after  deducting  £53,126 
representing  realised  loss  on  investments,  stands  as  at  December 
31,  1913,  at  £1,800,000,  and  £70,885  has  been  carried  forward. 

The  total  surplus  of  the  two  branches,  as  shown  by  the  valua- 
tion, is  £1,845,434.  Of  this  amount,  £250,000  has  been  added  to 
the  Investments  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Ordinary  Branch  and 
£153,126  has  been  added  to  the  Investments  Reserve  Fund 
of  the  Industrial  Branch,  £821,753  will  be  allocated  to  participat- 
ing policies  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  and  £400,000  to  the  share- 
holders in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the 
Company,  leaving  £220,555  to  be  carried  forward,  namely, 
£149,670  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  and  £70,885  in  the  Industrial 
Branch. 

The  provisions  of  the  Courts  (Emergency  Powers)  Act  are  still 
in  force  and  continue  to  affect  the  Company’s  resources  adversely. 
The  reserve  of  £350,000  set  aside  last  year  has  been  absorbed 
to  the  extent  of  £250,000  in  meeting  the  losses  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  leaving  £100,000  still  reserved  to  meet  losses 
from  this  cause  to  which  the  Company  is  still  exposed. 

The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  worst  epidemic  of 
influenza  that  has  visited  this  country  for  many  years  past. 
As  in  all  matters  which  affect  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
nation,  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  were  felt  by  the  Company 
at  once  with  extreme  severity,  and  during  the  period  from 
November  2 to  the  end  of  the  year  a sum  exceeding  £650,000 
was  paid  in  the  Industrial  Branch  alone  on  civilian  claims  due 
to  this  cause.  The  consequent  strain  on  the  Funds  of  the  Com- 
pany, added  to  the  heavy  total  paid  in  War  Claims  during 
the  year,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  impossibility  which  has 
confronted  the  Directors  of  resuming  the  payment  of  bonus  in 
the  Industrial  Branch  under  the  profit-sharing  scheme  of  the 
Company.  1 

The  Company  has  continued  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  Service  and  Civilian  pay  of  all  members  of  the  staff  who  are 
serving  in  His  Majesty’s  forces.  • y-  ••••••!>  >1  ‘ v 

Apart  from  the  OrdinaryBranch  Contingency  Fund  of  £500,000, 
and  in  addition  to  the  reserves  held  against  the  liabilities  shown 
by  the  valuation,  an  amount  exceeding  £4,770.000  has  been 
reserved  or  carried  forward,  and  is  available  to  meet  depreciation 
of  securities  and  other  contingencies. 

The  four  Prudential  Approved  Societies  have  during  the  year 
paid  to  their  members  benefits  amounting  to  approximately 
£1,492  000,  making  a total  of  over  £8,500,000  paid  since  National 
Insurance  was  introduced.  The  number  of  persons  admitted 
to  membership  of  the  Societies  during  the  year  was  293,126, 
of  whom  no  less  than  201,284  were  women. 


The  loyal  service  rendered  by  the  indoor  and  outdoor  staff 
during  the  War  was  maintained  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
Directors  wish  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Company  has  been  carried  on  in  face  of 
the  increasing  difficulties.  The  Directors  rejoice  that  the  period 
of  unexampled  strain  on  the  staff,  both  male  and  female,  shows 
signs  of  coming  to  an  end,  and  hope  that  an  amelioration  of  War 
conditions  will  follow  on  the  return  of  their  many  comrades 
who  have  been  serving  with  the  Forces. 

The  London  Ambulance  Column,  of  which  the  Prudential 
V.A.D.  form  one-third  of  the  bearer  detachments,  have  main- 
tained a constant  service  night  and  day  throughout  the  War, 
and  have  cleared  every  train  which  has  reached  the  London 
District,  thus  dealing  with  over  690,009  wounded  and  sick 
men  and  women. 


Messrs.  Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths  & Co.  have  examined  the 
securities,  and  their  certificate  is  appended  to  the  balance  sheets. 

THOMAS  C.  DEWEY,  Chairman. 

W. 

J. 

J.  BURN,  Actuary.  A;  C.  THOMPSON, 

G.  E.  MAY,  Secretary.  General  Manager. 

%The  full  Report  and ^Balance  Sheet  can  be  obtained  upon 
app  ication. 


EDGAR  HORNE  1 n.  , 

H.  LUSCOMBE  , t Directori- 
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singular  satire  on  Byron,  cast  in  the  form  of  a parody  of 
Wordsworth’s  admirable  “ Yarrow  Unvisited  ” : — 

Let  Colburn’s  town-bred  cattle  snuff 
The  sweets  of  Lady  Morgan  ; 

Let  Maturin  to  amorous  themes 
Attune  his  barrel  organ  ; 

We  will  not  read  them,  will  not  hear 
The  parson  on  the  granry  ; 

And  I dare  say,  as  bad  as  they, 

Or  worse,  is  Don  Giovanni. 


Signor  MarUcchi  mentions  that  some  authors  take  all  the 
references  to  the  “ Cathedra  ” in  ancient  writings,  such  as 
those  of  St.  Cyprian,  Tertullian  and  the  poem  against 
Marcion,  as  allusions  to  this  ancient  Chair  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica.  But  he  is  surely  right  in  understanding 
them  of  the  episcopal  see  rather  than  of  the  material  chair. 
His  mention  of  the  poem  against  Marcion  reminds  us  that 
some  lines  in  the  immediate  context  of  those  to  which  he 
alludes  throw  some  light  on  a disputed  point  in  early 
literary  history,  though  they  have  been  strangely  overlooked 
by  some  eminent  scholars.  Thus,  Mohler,  in  his  notice  of 
Hermas,  in  his  “ Patrologie,”  rejects  the  statement  of  the 
Muratorian  fragment  that  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  was 
written  by  a brother  of  Pope  Pius  I (140-152).  And  through- 
out his  argument  he  treats  the  nameless  author  of  this 
fragment  as  an  isolated  witness  for  this  view,  which,  as  the 
reader  might  imagine,  was  never  heard  of  till  Muratori  dis- 
covered and  published  the  document.  And  yet  in  his  notice 
of  Tertullian,  in  the  same  volume,  mention  is  made  of  the 
aforesaid  poem  against  Marcion,  and  we  are  told  that  both 
the  style  and  contents  are  against  its  being  the  work  of 
Tertuflian.  It  would  seem  that  Mohler  had  unaccountably 
overlooked  or  forgotten  the  remarkab’e  lines  at  the  close  of 
the  third  book,  which  give  a list  of  those  who  sat  in  the 
Chair  of  Peter  from  the  Apostle  himself  to  the  Pope  who 
saw  the  rise  of  Marcion ’s  heresy.  For  in  the  following  lines 
we  have  an  entirely  independent  te-iimony  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  of  the  Muratorian  fragment : — 

Jamque  loco  nono  cathcdram  suscepit  Higinus. 

Post  nunc  deinde  Pius,  Hermas  cui  germine  frater 

Angelicus  pastor,  quia  tradita  verba  locutus. 

This  poem,  it  may  be  added,  was  published  by  Fabricius  and 
others  before  Muratori ’s  discovery  of  the  aforesaid  frag- 
mentary document.  Hefele  has  since  shown  that  these  two 
independent  witnesses  to  the  authorship  o the  “ Shepherd  ” 
are  supported  by  a passage  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  and 
find  some  countenance  in  a letter  ascribed  to  Pope  Pius 
himself.  , 

W.  H.  K. 


f!'  ST.  BEDE’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BRADFORD. 
gfHVfJfc*'  v Purchase  of  Heaton  Hall. 

To  the  many  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  few 
Grammar  Schools  we  have  been  able  to  open  and  keep 
going,  and  who  hope  for  their  multiplication  by  a speedy 
modification  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Regulations,  welcome 
news  comes  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  is  being 
projected  in  Bradford.  Said  the  ^Yorkshire ^Observer  on 
Monday  : — . 

“ The  Catholics  of  Bradford  have  committed  themselves 
to  an  ambitious  educational  scheme — the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Bede’s  Grammar  School  on  a new  site.  St.  Bede’.-  Grammar 
School  was  established  in  1900,  but  it  has  already  outgrown 
the  buildings  in  Drewton  Street,  notwithstanding  the  exten- 
sion carried  out  a few  years  ago,  at  the  opening  of  which  the 
late  Sir  Mark  Sykes  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  The 
number  of  students  has  grown  from  forty  to  upwards  of 
200,  with  the  result  that  classrooms  have  had  to  be  rented 
outside  the  school  premises.  The  governors  of  the  school 
have  decided,  therefore,  to  acquire  the  Heaton  Hall  estate, 
comprising  the  old  hall,  formerly  the  property  of  the  late 
Lord  Rosse,  and  about  eighteen  acres  of  land.  On  this  site 
it  is  intended  to  build  a new  school  which,  probably,  will 
accommodate  about  400  students. 

“ The  idea  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
but  the  scheme  had  its  real  send-off  on  the  occasion  of  the 
investiture  as  a Knight  of  St.  Gregory  of  Alderman  E.  Cash, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  Catholic  education  in  the  city. 
At  the  luncheon  given  in  his  honour  on  that  occasion  a sum 
of  between  £3,000  and  .£4,000  was  raised,  and  this  has  since 
been  increased  to  £ 7,000 , towards  which  the  governors  them- 
selves have  subscribed  no  less  than  £5,000.  In  addition  to 
this  the  governors  have  in  the  past  contributed  upwards  of 
£5,000  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The  new 
scheme  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  £20,000.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  figure  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  site  and 
of  the  new  schools.” 


WAR  ITEMS. 

' 

Ampleforth  and  the  War. 

According  to  the  new  issue  of  the  Ampleforth  Journal 
the  statistics  of  the  College  in  connection  with  the  War 
are  as  follows  : — 


With  the  Colours 375 

Killed  52 

Wounded 81 

Prisoners 10 

Missing 4 


Cardinal  Mf.rcier  and  German  Mentality. 

Cardinal  Mercier,  interviewed  by  a representative  of  the 
Corner e d’ Italia  on  whether  Germany  can  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  League  of  Nations,  showed  himself  sceptical  as  to 
the  alleged  change  in  German  mentality  : — 

.Defeat  will  certainly  do  something  towards  a change,  but  it  is 
certain  that  before  the  Germans  cease  to  be  the  sort  of  men  they 
showed  themselves  in  Belgium,  there  must  be  time  for  training. 
They  cannot  in  five  months  have  become  fit  to  live  in  civilized 
relations  with  other  nations ; they  must  pass  through  a period 
of  re-education.  The  Germans  must  be  fashioned  otherwise,  or 
they  will  never  be  a free  people ; and  I mean  by  a free  people 
one  that  is  capable  of  feeling  the  nobility  of  moral  worth. 

I cannot  think  of  them  without  recalling  an  incident  which 
happened  here  in  the  courtyard  of  this  house.  It  happened  at 
the  time  when  the  German  Government  was  convinced  that  I was 
ir  tending  to  leave  my  house  to  take  the  direction  of  the  revolt 
of  the  people.  I went  so  far  as  to  promise  that  I would  not  go 
out  for  any  reason.  Next  day  an  officer  brought  me  a letter 
from  the  Governor.  A motor  filled  with  soldiers  followed  him 
into  the  courtyard.  A moment  later,  it  being  necessary  to  go 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  to  get  a document,  I went 
downstairs  and  began  to  cross  the  courtyard.  Straightway  the 
officer  levelled  his  revolver  (at  me  and  the  soldiers  put  their  rifles 
at  the  present.  They  were  under  the  impression  that  I was  going 
to  escape.  I paid  no  heed  to  the  men,  but  I could  not  refrain 
from  saying  to  the  officer: — “ I pity  you,  but  you  are  made  so; 
you  will  never  understand  that  the  word  of  a man  of  honour  is 
a stronger  guarantee  than  revolver  bullets.”  And  I still  think 
that  the  Germans  are  made  so. 

A Cosmopolitan  Army. 

Chaplain  O’Hara,  writing  from  the  front,  told  of  what 
a wonderfully  cosmopolitan  army  Uncle  Sam  had  sent 
to  France.  He  said  : — ••••4-  ■■■:"■. 

(f  It  is  truly  Catholic.'5'  On  the  same  day  I gave  Communion 
to  an  Armenian  and  a Syrian,  a Lithuanian,  a Pole,  an  Italian, 
a Spaniard,  and  a Frenchman  ; an  Indian  from  Arizona,  a 
Columbian  from  South  America,  and,  as  it  chanced,  to  a German 
prisoner  from  Saxony. 


FUNERAL  OF  FATHER  T.  CAREY,  C.F.,  S.J. 

The  funeral  of  Father  Timothy  Carey,  C.F.,  S.J.,  at  Audruicq, 
near  Calais,  on  March  3,  was  a very  wonderful  testimony  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
large  military  centre  in  which  Father  Carey  had.  laboured,  Colonel 
Gordon  (a  non-Catholic)  and  five  other  officers  of  the  garrison 
themselves  bore  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders  from  the  gun- 
carriage  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  parish  church,  and  again  from 
the  sanctuary  to  the  grave.  The  approaches  to  the  church  were 
lined  with  troops.  When  the  body  was  being  laid  in  the  grave, 
the  farewell  volleys  were  fired  and  the  “ Last  Post  ” was  sounded. 
The  large  church  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  one  aisle  being  filled 
wtih  British  soldiers  the  other  with  French  civilians.  Outside 
surged  a vast  crowd  of  soldiers  and  civilians  anxious  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  affection  and  respect.  The  doyen  of  the  district  sang 
the  Mass,  assisted  by  Father  Dawes,  O.S.B.,  D.A.P.C.,  Calais, 
and  Father  F.  X.  O’Brien,  S.J.,  as  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and 
at  least  a dozen  other  chaplains  were  present,  either  kneeling 
in  the  stalls  or  scattered  amongst  the  congregation.  The  Very 
Rev.  B.  S.  Rawlinson,  O.S.B.  (senior  Catholic  chaplain  in 
France),  pronounced  the  Absolutions  and  officiated  at  the  grave. 

During  his  nearly  two  years  and  a half  of  work  at  the  large 
and  important  military  station  at  Audruicq,  Father  Carey  had 


County  Fire  Office, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office  : 50,  Regent  STREET,  W. 

Founded  1807.  Reconstituted  igo6. 

FIRE,  BURGLARY,  Workmen’s  and 
Domestic  Servants’  Compensation, 
Personal  Accident,  &c  , &c.  Insurances 
effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

In  view  of  the  GREAT  INCREASE  in  COSTOF  BUILDING  during 
the  War  period  itis  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Insurances  on 
Cnurches  and  Schools  should  be  revised  and  fixed  at  an  amount 
adequate  to  rebuild  in  the  event  of  destruction  by  fire. 

aoevcy  APPLICATIONS  INVITED.  JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 
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endeared  himself  to  all  hearts.  The  Commandant  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  magnificent  work  he  had  effected  amongst 
the  men,  both  at  the  club  and  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  them. 
His  influence  for  good,  he  said,  was  enormous,  and  he  was 
unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  promote  their  interests.  The  men 
themselves  rendered  similar  testimony  to  his  efforts  in  their 
regard. 

After  the  Gospel  had  been  sung,  the  doyen,  addressing  the 
French  people  present,  spoke  of  Father  Carey’s  piety,  zeal,  and 
devotion  to  his  work,  adducing,  as  a proof  of  the  success  of  his 
labours  the  good  example  which  the  English  soldiers  had  set  in 
their  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  and  their  attendance  at 
religious  services. 

At  the  end  of  the  Mass,  Father  M.  King,  S.J.,  M.C.,  addressing 
the  British  soldiers  present,  said  : — “ What  need  for  me  to  speak 
to  you  of  Father  Carey,  the  priest  with  the  soft  Irish  accent  and 
the  large  Irish  heart,  who  went  amongst  you  and  entered  into 
your  daily  life?  You  knew  him  and  you  loved  him.  It  is  for 
you  rather  than  for  me  to  speak  of  the  good  he  did.  You  knew 
him  as  the  priest  who  ministered  at  the  altar,  and  brqke  for  you 
the  Bread  of  Life.  You  listened  to  his  words  of  encouragement 
and  warning — but  more  often  of  encouragement.  You  knelt 
before  him  to  receive  pardon  for  your  sins,  and  he  taught  you 
how  to  lead  that  clean,  honourable,  prayerful  life  that  our  Master 
has  laid  down  for  us.  Nor  was  it  only  as  the  priest  you  knew 
him.  Was  he  not  also  the  friend  of  his  ‘ soldier  boys,’  as  he 
loved  to  call  you?  Did  he  not  enter  heart  and  soul  into  his 
labour  of  love  of  alleviating  and  brightening  the  monotony  of 
your  lives?  Did  not  his  cheery  smile  and  kindly  words  encourage 
you?  He  was  ‘ all  things  to  all  men.’  When  did  he  ever  allow 
creed,  or  religion,  or  nationality  to  narrow  down  his  helpful 
sympathy?  You  knew  him  well,  and  if  I speak  to  you  to-day 
it  is  only  to  put  before  you,  not  indeed  another  phase  of  his 
beautiful  character,  but  another  period  of  his  life.  You  saw  him 
in  his  work  in  France.  I knew  him  (and  like  you  I was  his 
friend)  during  the  long  period  of  his  training  for  that  work. 

“ On  September  8,  1896.  he  entered  the  Jesuit  noviceship, 
a'young  Irish  lad,  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  two  years  of  novice- 
ship were  followed  by  the  customary  advanced  classical  course, 
and  his  studies  in  philosophy.  It  was  at  Beaumont  College  that 
his  period  of  active  work  for  others  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
He  was  a form  master,  and  from  the  beginning  his  success  was 
marked.  He  had  the  gift  of  inspiring  enthusiasm,  and  of  trans- 
ferring something  of  his  own  energy  of  work  to  the  boys  he 
taught.  His  form  was  known  as  ‘ Carey’s  class,’  and  his  boys 
were  ‘ Carey’s  boys.’  Light,  and  frail,  and  delicate  as  he  was, 
he  never  spared  himself : all  that  he  had  he  gave.  And  joined 
with  this  energy  and  work,  and  in  league  with  it  to  procure  the 
accomplishment  of  his  will,  was  joined  the  soft,  gentle  accent 
of  his  persuading  tongue.  I remember  once  he  was  trying  to 
get  some  privilege  for  his  much-loved  boys,  which  the  authorities 
were  unwilling  to  grant.  I was  approached  upon  the  subject  by 
his  Rector,  and  my  reply  was,  ‘ What  Tim  Carey  wants,  Tim 
Carey,  sooner  or  later,  gets.  Best  give  it  him  at  once.’  Perhaps 
there  are  military  authorities  present  whose  experience  has  been 
the  same,  when  he  was  begging  favours  for  his  soldier  boys. 

“ One  other  trait  of  character  only  will  I put  before  you.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  race.  No  difficulties  could  daunt  him, 
no  failure  discourage  him.  Few  chaplains  felt  so  acutely  as  he 
did  the  difficulties  of  his  position  on  first  arriving  in  France.  He 
was  not  militarily  disposed.  As  he  said,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  Army  or  its  ways.  He  was  transferred  to  a new  and  unknown 
world.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  method  of  procedure.  And 
yet  you  know  how  quickly  he  adapted  himself  to  his  new  position. 
He  did  not  complain,  he  was  not  cast  down  ; he  set  himself  to 
work,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  quickly  did  he  win  his  way  to 
your  hearts,  because  in  him  there  was  so  much  of  the  Catholic 
priest,  so  little  of  military  formation. 

“ And  now  his  task  is  done.  You  and  I,  each  in  his  own 
way,  have  lost  a friend.  We  shall  hear  his  voice  no  more  ; his 
frail  body  is  at  rest ; his  soul  has  passed  before  the  throne  of  God 
for  judgment.  You  know  we  Catholics  do  not  like  to  speak  of 
the  passing  of  a soul  direct  to  God  and  heaven.  Nothing  defiled 
tan  enter  there.  . . . Men,  it  is  in  our  power  to  shorten  the  period 
of  purgation  of  the  dead.” 


WILL 

MISS  SARAH  CORRY. 

Miss  Sarah  Corry,  of  Fairfield,  Boscobel  Road,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  Sussex,  who  died  April  25,  left  estate  of  the  gross 
value  of  £65,416  8s.  iod.,  of  which  .£63,970  16s.  tod.  is  net 
personalty.  Amongst  other  bequests  she  left  £1,000  to  the  Poor 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  Bexhill  ; £1,300  to  the  Catholic  Seamen’s 
Institute,  and  a bust  of  her  brother  Alfred  ; the  proceeds  of  sale 
of  certain  pictures  to  St.  Mary’s  Working  Girls’  Club,  London, 
E.  ; £2,000  to  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  for  the  completion  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Church  and  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
West  Hill,  Wandsworth  ; £500  to  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  ; the  proceeds  of  sale  of  certain 
silver  and  £300  to  the  Catholic  Crippled  Girls’  Home  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Clacton;  £1,000 
and  a bust  and  picture  of  her  father  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  John’s  Wood;  the  proceeds  of  sale  of 
certain  diamonds  and  jewellery  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Assumption 
for  Nursing  the  Sick  Poor,  Wellington  Road,  London  ; £500  to 
the  Rev.  Father  Ottley  and  other  legacies  to  priests  and 
relatives  and  friends,  and  the  residue  of  the  property  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 


OUR  NEXT  SLICE. 

Everything  has  gone  on  so  nicely  thus  far  in  connection  with 
my  effort  to  remove  Mplior  Street’s  long-standing,  crushingdebt 
that  I look  forward  with  high  hopes  to  Lady  Day,  March  23th  next. 

On  that  day  I am  to  cut  another  slice  off  the  debt.  I should 
like  this  slice  to  be  £500,  and  if  only  I succeed  this  week  in 
waking  up  a few  hundred  readers  of  The  Tablet  to  a sense  of 
the  importance  of  that  small  donation  which  none  of  them  would 
miss,  £500  it  will  be.  I have  £240  in  hand  ; so  I want  only 
£260  to  make  up  the  £500. 

£260.  A few  hundred  thoughtful,  well-disposed  readers  of 
The  Tablet  could  make  up  this  sum  between  them  without  any 
appreciable  inconvenience.  A guinea  or  a pound  from  some, 
ten  shillings  from  others,  five  shillings  from  others,  half-a-crown 
or  a shilling  from  some  more — thus  would  £260  be  made  up 
quickly,  simply,  and  without  inconvenience.  Ai  d there  is  always 
a chance,  a probability,  in  fact,  of  a few  cheques  for  £5  or  £10, 
or  £25,  which  big  cheques  would  give  the  small  donations  in- 
creased importance. 

Send  me  your  co-operating  donation,  good  reader.  Be  it  big 
or  be  it  small  it  will,  in  the  special  circumstances,  be  practically 
equivalent  to  the  total  which  will  have  reached  me  by  Lady  Day. 
Send  your  donation  and  thus  co-operate  with  me  and  with 
hundreds  of  your  fellow-readers  of  The  Tablet  in  bringing  a 
great  and  well-deserved  relief  to  your  poor,  long-burdened 
brethren  in  the  slums  of  Melior  Street  by  London  Bridge.  Send 
it  to-day.  Send  it  now. 

Address : Fr.  RYAN,  Melior  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1. 

Mass  every  Friday  fot  co-operatorS  for  whom  also,  and  for  whose  intentions 
the  little  hearis'snd  hands  of  700  innoc  nt  children  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  twice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction. 


Cardinal  Bourne:  — “I  beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  every  way,  and 
to  grant  you  veiy  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction  of  the  debt.” 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark: — “May  God  bless  and  reward 
abundantly  all  who  neip  you.’ 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  • — “ Let  us  take  heart  and  trust  and  pray 
that  during  this  hist  >ear  of  the  Gnat  Peace  the  debt  may  be  swallowed  up 
in  Victoiy.” 

Mgr.  Provost  Brown.  V.  G.  ' — ' Surely  God  will  move  the  hearts 
of  pc'  pie  m re  lortunati  ly  pi  .eed  in  life  to  aid  the  clergy  and  the  congregation  in 
clearing  < ff  the  burden  of  debt  still  remaining  ” 

Mgr.  Canon  Doubleday:— “The  debt  has  obsessed  many  another 
priest  1 esi*  es  yotiri-elf  Bm  ihe  struggle  has  been  worth  while,  and  I shrink 
from  thinking  what  a plight  Melior  Sheet  Mission  would  now  be  in  if  your  pre- 
decessois  had  been  afraid  of  the  debt." 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 

ARMENIA 

awaits  the  decision  of  the 

Paris  Conference 

but  the  people  are  still  exiled,  and  will  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  external  aid  for  many  months 
to  come. 

Request  for 

£5,000  immediately 

Mr.  Alfred  Backhouse  cables  from  Adana,  Cilicia, 
dated  March  3,  1919  : — 

“ Have  started  wool  spinning  and  making 
clothing  in  Adana  for  employment  of  re- 
patriated exiles,  many  of  whom  in  great  need. 
Estimate  cost  £2,000  monthly  . . . employing 
500  women  . . . Please  send  immediately  £5,000.” 

Other  appeals  reach  us  from  Baghdad  and 
Constantinople. 

Contributions  (no  part  of  which  is  deducted  for 
expenses,  but  are  wholly  devoted  to  relief  work) 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by — 

Lieut.-Colonel  Gregory,  V.D.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Armenian  Refugees  (Lord  Mayor’s)  Fund, 

96,  Victoria  Street,  London, 

S.W.I. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines  ; each  additional  line , Two  Shillings 


BIRTH. 

LB  BRAS>EUR — On  the  4*h  March,  at  Donhead  Lodge,  W imbledon,  to 
Captain  and  Mrs  J.  H.  A'hhurst  Le  Brasseur — a son. 


DEATHS 

HALE. — March  5th.  1919.  at  Kingstown,  County  Dublin,  James  Howley  Hale. 
J.P.,  of  Templeview,  Easky  County  Sligo,  and  15*.  Ashley  Gardens,  London, 
last  surviving  son  of  the  late  James  Hale,  of  Templeview  atnresaid.  R.I.P. 

YOUNG. — March  3rd,  at  Moss  House.  Victoria  Park,  Liverpool,  fortified 
with  rites  of  Holy  Church,  Edward  H.,  beloved  husband  of  Elizabeth  Young 
R I.P 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

ROCHE. — In  memory  of  mv  darling  mother,  Louisa  Roche,  who  died  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  1914.  R I.P. 

CHURCH  NOTICES. 


Gbuvct)  of  t1)c  Sfesutt  j fathers 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 


Sunday,  March  16th. 

12  Noon.  Father  BAMPTON,  S.J., 

IN  A 

COURSE  OF  LENTEN  SERMONS 

ON 

RECONSTRUCTION. 


OPENING  OF  THE  WOMEN’S  RETREAT, 

4 p.m. 

Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J. 

ON  WEEKDAYS. 

4 p.m.  Conference,  Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J. 
8.30  p.m.  Instruction,  Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J. 

Meditation,  Father  DONNELLY,  S.J. 


fficmorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITiE. 

^JpHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,"  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


Goldsmiths  & Silver  smiths 
Company  LT? 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Clients  of 
©uv  SBlessed  3Lai>p 

ARE  INVITED  TO  JOIN 

THE  SOCIETY  OF 
OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES. 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster, 

London,  S.W.i. 


Gbuvcf)  of  tfje  Tftoly  ‘Maine,  Mere  castle, 

BAZAAR 

Father  J.  Aloysius  Johnson  Rector  of  the  abore  Church,  wishes  to 
make  known  to  his  friends  and  to  others  who  would  kindly  help,  that 
his  Bazaar  for  the  New  Church  Building  Fund  will  be  opened  by  His 
Lordship  Bishop  Collins  on  March  19th.  Offerings  of  articles  for 
Presbytery  stall  or  financial  aid  will  be  gratefully  received  by  him. 
Address  : 65,  St-  George’s  Terrace,  Je?mond,  Newcasile-on-Tyne. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  s BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £24,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN  S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  Ceneral  Manager 
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PALMS 

FOR  PALM  SUNDAY. 


We  beg  to  advise  our  customers 
we  are  booking  orders  for  palms 


Palm  Branches, 

3£  ft.  long . . 

1/6 

*•  M 

4 ft.  .. 

..  2/- 

**  M 

5 ft.  .. 

2/6 

•»  11 

6 ft.  „ . . 

3/- 

»*  M 

7 ft.  ,,  .. 

3/6 

*9  M 

8 ft.  ,,  .. 

41- 

**  M 

9 ft.  or  longer  . . 

4/6 

Palm  leaves  in 

bundles,  100 

2/6 

Palm  Crosses,  per  100 

••  41- 

Address  the  Beeswax  Candlemakers  at 

LIVERPOOL — 32-33,  Vernon  Street.  Telegraph,  "Beeswax,” 
Telephone,  6 255  Central.  LONDON — 32.  Henrietta  Street, 
W.O.  2.  “ Ecclesiasticus  Rand.”  7218  Gerrard.  DUB  Ifl — 3, 

Eustace  Street.  "Rubric.”  1,058.  GLASGOW  — 42,  Howard 
Street.  "Beeswax.”  5G2  Royal.  MANCHESTER — 3,  John 

Dalton  Street.  863  Central. 

QUICK  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK. 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  OJVO ^ CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  March  6,  1919. 

THE  LENTEN  PREACHERS. 

On  Monday  his  Hojiness  gave  two  big  collective  audiences. 
In  the  morning  he  received  the  parish  priests  of  Rome, 
and  the  Lenten  preachers  in  the  customary  audience  two 
days  before  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  latter  subscribed 
the  oath  before  the  Vicegerent  of  Rome.  The  importance 
of  the  preaching  office  has  been  accentuated  of  late,  both 
in  addresses  of  his  Holiness  and  in  an  official  document. 
His  Holiness  accentuated  it  once  more  on  Monday,  founding 
his  instructions  on  St.  Paul’s  salutation  to  Timothy  as 
” Man  of  God.”  It  is  with  the  things  of  God  that  the 
preachers  have  to  deal,  purely  earthly  things  should  not 
enter  into  their  thoughts  at  all.  In  the  list  of  preachers 
this  year  in  the  Roman  churches  there  is  no  great  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  Order,  as  sometimes  happens.  The 
Franciscan  family  hfis  seven,  three  Friars  Minor,  three 
Capuchins,  and  one  Conventual  ; the  Jesuits  have  four, 
Dominicans  two,  Doctrinarians  two,  Augustinian_  one, 
Redemptorists  one,  and  there  are  nine  seculars.  Canon 
Thellier  de  Poncheville,  who  yesterday  fully  upheld  his 
reputation  for  eloquence,  is  at  St.  Louis  des  Franfjais  ; at 
San  Silvestre  Father  Stanislaus  Dempsey,  of  the  diocese 
of  Menevia,  will  preach  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

" CATHOLIC  ACTION.” 

The  second  audience  was  given  to  the  representatives 
of  “ Catholic  Action  ” in  Italy,  that  is  diocesan  committees 
organised  by  the  Popular  Union  among  Italian  Catholics, 
who  have  been  consulting  in  Rome  during  the  last  few 
days  and  establishing  their  programme  of  future  work. 
As  is  now  well  known,  this  work  of  the  Popular  Union  is 
the  social  work  of  Italian  Catholics  on  the  purely  religious 
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side  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Holy  See, 
there  being  now  a clearly  marked  division  between  it  and 
the  purely  political  work  which  Catholics  will  in  future 
carry  out  through  the  newly  organised  Partito  Populare. 
It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  formation  of  the  Popular  Party  was  announced  the 
Osservalore  Romano  contained  a letter  of  the  Holy  Father 
to  Count  Dalla  Torre,  the  leader  of  the  Popular  Union. 
So  the  two  things  march  side  by  side,  one  Papal,  the  other 
with  a measure  of  autonomy  only  limited  by  the  principles 
on  which  all  Catholics  found  their  action,  even  if  merely 
political.  As  to  this  latter,  the  next  few  months  should 
show  us  something  of  what  it  can  do.  It  seems  certain  now, 
and  may  possibly  be  rendered  certain  in  this  afternoon's 
session  of  the  Chamber,  that  the  General  Elections  will  be 
held  in  June,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  proportion 
of  acknowledged  Catholic  element  and  that  of  what  may 
be  called  sound  and  reliable,  if  not  strictly  Catholic,  that 
will  accrue  to  the  Chamber  from  the  political  activity  of 
the  new  organisation.  One  of  the  planks  in  its  platform 
is  proportional  representation,  but  that,  it  seems,  must  be 
postponed.  Obviously  there  is  not  time  even  to  educate 
the  people  as  to  what  it  means,  much  less  to  carry  it  into 
force. 

HIS  HOLINESS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Two  points  his  Holiness  specially  accentuated  in  his 
address  to  the  representatives  of  religious  social  action. 
He  congratulated  them  on  the  work  they  had  outlined 
in  their  programme,  which  to  him  was  proof  that  the  seed 
he  had  sown  had  fallen  on  good  ground,  and  then  he  alluded 
firstly  to  the  question  of  education,  then  to  the  position  of 
the  working  man.  “ The  child,”  he  said,  “ represents 
for  us  the  future  of  society.  The  society  of  the  future  is 
being  formed  by  the  children  of  to-day,  and  it  will  have 
just  that  amount  of  good  in  it  as  is  represented  by  the 
education  which  the  children  of  to-day  receive.  Therefore 
it  is  pre-eminently  important  that  children  and  young 
people  to-day  should  receive  an  education  founded  on 
principles  of  religion  and  honesty.  To  that  end  is  required 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  patience  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  care  on  the  part  of  all,  in  order  that  out  of  a 
religious  foundation  of  education  to-day  may  arise  an 
improved  state  of  society  in  the  future.” 

AND  ON  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

“ And  the  working  classes,”  he  continued,  “ who  form 
such  an  important  part  of  society,  do  they  not  deserve 
special  attention  on  the  part  of  all  who  really  desire  to 
promote  their  interests  ? They  deserve  it  for  their  own 
sakes  alone,  and  on  account  of  the  trickery  practised  on 
them  by  false  friends.  The  working  man  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  the  Church  has  always  looked  on  him  with 
special  affection.  In  our  own  days  a Pontiff  of  glorious 
memory  made  the  cause  of  the  working  man  his  own  and 
upheld  his  just  claims.  But  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to 
think  that  with  the  death  of  Leo  XIII  the  protection  of 
the  working  classes  by  the  Church  ceased.  Our  immediate 
predecessor  proclaimed  its  continuance  in  solemn  docu- 
ments and  we  gladly  take  the  occasion  given  us  by  this 
great  assembly  of  Catholics  to  declare  that  the  Encyclical 
Rerum  Novarum  maintains  to-day  all  its  old  strength 
because  it  expresses  to-day,  too,  the  maternal  benevolence 
and  the  watchful  care  of  the  Church  for  the  working  classes. 
We  turn,  then,  to  the  promoters  of  Catholic  Action,  who 
have  listened  to  Our  call  to  work  with  Us,  and  We  exhort 
them  most  urgently  to  turn  their,  special  attention,  their 
special  care,  towards  the  working  classes.  This  is  not  the 
moment  to  descend  to  details  or  to  treat  the  questions  of 
piofessional  unions  or  Christian  syndicates  ; it  is  enough, 
beloved  children,  to  know  that  both  organisers  and  organised 
are  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Pope.” 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  the  Holy  Father  mentioned  Rerum  Novarum,  there 
was  a burst  of  applause — an  unusual  occurrence  at  an 
audience  in  the  Consistorial  Hall  of  the  Vatican.  But  it 
was  natural,  for  while  Leo  XIII ’s  great  Encyclical  became, 
on  its  issue,  the  Working  Man’s  Charter,  it  has  been  officially 
given  to  Catholic  Action  here  as  the  programme  on  which 
to  found  its  action.  It  is  a sort  of  standard  to  organised 
Catholics.  When  one  remembers  that  and  notes,  too, 
how  “ the  People  ” enter  into  every  kind  of  Catholic 
action — the  religions  organisation  is  the  “ Popular  Union,” 
the  political  the  “ Popular  Party  "-and  how  the  real  strength 
of  Catholics  in  Italy  lies  in  the  network  of  co-operative 
societies,  savings  banks,  and  other  popular  organisations, 
then  one  sees  the  justification  for  his  Holiness’  declaration 
that  the  Reram  Novarum  retains  to-day  all  its  old  strength. 
But  one  does  not,  at  first  sight,  understand  the  comment 
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of  the  anti-Catholic  Press,  trying  to  make  out  that  the  Holy 
See,  seeing  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  is  changing 
its  tactics,  and  turning  to  the  people  for  support.  It  is,  of 
course,  purely  malicious,  the  truth  being  Jhat  Anti-clerical 
democracy  is  seriously  upset  by  the  prospect  of  Catholics 
taking  their  places  in  the  country’s  life  with  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  Holy  See.  One  has  to  be  on  one’s  guard, 
however,  against  suggestions  that  have  appeared,  and  will 
appear,  of  any  political  alliance  between  the  new  Party  and 
the  Socialists.  Nothing  of  the  sort  can  occur,  although  it 
so  happens  that  both  Parties  are  pressing  at  the  moment 
for  the  immediate  introduction  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

UNION  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

Another  matter  on  which  ' tendencious 'notices  " are 
appearing  is  a proposed  “ Union  of  the  Churches.” 
Messages  from  America  report  a movement  there  on 
the  part  of  Protestant  Bishops,  and  the  Roman  Tempo, 
against  which  one  has  to  be  very  much  on  one’s  guard 
nowadays,  comments  in  a way  to  suggest  to  an  incautious 
reader  that  the  Holy  See  had  been  approached  and  was 
considering  seriously  and  quite  benevolently  the  project 
of  the  " Union  of  the  Churches.”  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  similar  ideas  have  been  promulgated.  A suggestion 
of  the  same  sort  came  from  Sweden  some  time  ago  with 
a political  flavour  also  attached  to  it,  a joint  Christian 
conference  to  make  Peace.  It  collapsed  of  itself,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  suggestion  from  America,  as  far 
as  is  known  here,  to  show  that  its  authors  realise  the  one 
step  necessary,  after  which  the  help  of  Rome  would  be 
poured  out  on  them,  but  without  which  nothing  can  be 
done.  Nor  does  it  help  matters  here  that  American 
Protestant  Bishops  should  tour  Italy  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Tipple,  of  the  notorious  establishment  of  the  American 
Methodists  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre. 

NOTES. 

The  Acta  Apostolicac  Sedis  contains  the  following  nomina- 
tions : — Domestic  Prelates,  Mgr.  Matthew  Culley,  Hexham 
diocese  ; Mgr.  John  O'Doherty,  Derry ; Mgr.  Walter 
Cumming,  Clifton  ; Private  Chamberlai  n of  Sword  and 
Cape,  Mr.  William  Humphrey  Page,  of  Bruges.  The  last 
named  was  appointed  Private  Chamberlain  to  his  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  X first  in  1908. — A communication  of  the  Holy 
Office  announces  the  submission  of  Ernesto  Bonaiutti  to 
the  Decree  of  November  last,  which  placed  on  the  Index 
his  two  works  on  St.  Augustine. — Mgr.  Ward,  Bishop  of 
Brentwood,  is  in  Rome  staying  at  the  English  College. — 
Authoritative  information  received  at  the  Vatican  proves 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumour  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Munich. — Mgr.  Tower,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
and  Mgr.  MacCarthy,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  are  in  Rome 
for  their  visits  ad  limina  were  received  in  private  audience 
this  morning,  after  which  his  Holiness  received  the  Rector 
and  the  students  of  the  Scots  College. — Rome’s  share  in 
Cardinal  Gibbon’s  Jubilee  was  taken  on  Sunday  morning 
when  there  was  Solemn  Mass,  ‘ * Te  Deum  ” and  Benediction, 
Mgr.  Nasalli  Rocca  pontificating,  at  his  Eminence’s  titular 
church  Sta  Maria  in  Trastevere.  The  service  at  the  altar 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  students  of  the  American  College  ; 
thirteen  Cardinals  were  present,  several  representatives  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  accredited  to  the  Holy  See,  numerous 
Prelates,  and  a large  congregation. — Mgr.  Ward,  Bishop  of 
Brentwood,  was  received  in  private  audience  to-day. — On 
Saturday  last  the  new  Portuguese  Minister,  H.  E.  Forge 
Forbes  de  Bena  Emanuele,  presented  his  credential  letters  to 
the  Holy  Father.  Before  his  appointment  to  Rome  he  was 
President  of  the  Senate.  He  was  accompanied  on  Saturday 
by  Senor  de  Silva,  Secretary,  and  Senor  de  Romero,  Attache 
of  Legation.  As  is  usual,  after  the  formal  presentation  of 
credential  letters.  His  Holiness  invited  the  Minister  into  his 
library  for  a short  private  conversation,  which  was  followed 
by  the  customary  visit  to  the  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State 
and  to  St.  Peter's.  Mgr.  Locatelli  is  expected  to  leave  for 
the  Nunciature  at  Lisbon  shortly. — As  last  year,  in  view  of 
existing  difficulties,  His  Holiness  allows  the  Saturday 
abstinence  to  be  transferred  to  another  day  of  the  week. 


Miss  Howf.ll’s  First  Recital. — At  the  Aiolian  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Miss  Dorothy  Howell,  of  Woolescote  Hall, 
Stourbridge,  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  in  London.  Appear- 
ing both  as  executant  and  composer,  she  commanded  attention 
in  both  rfiles.  Of  the  six  pieces  for  which  she  herself  was  respon- 
sible, five  were  modestly  described  as  “ Studies,”  whilst  the  sixth 
was  a ” Humoresque,”  and  all  showed  character  and  freshness 
in  thought  and  design.  Her  selections  from  other  writers  in- 
cluded Nos.  2 and  3 from  Matthay’s  “ By  My  Fireside,” 
McEwen’s  ” Sonata  in  E Minor,”  Schumann’s  “ Etudes 
Symphoniques,”  and  Chopin’s  “ Nocturne  in  D fiat.”  In  all 
these  her  playing  was  marked  by  good  tone  and  a directness  of 
execution  which  were  both  striking  and  pleasing. 


NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 

A Bishop  and  Bolshevist  Doctvines. — In  his  Lenten 
pastoral,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  utters  a grave  warning  to  his  people  against  the 
doctrines  of  Bolshevism.  After  reference  to  the  legacy  of 
upheavals  in  human  society  left  by  the  war  and  the  dreadful 
evils  which  are  already  upon  us,  and  the  still  greater  ones 
with  which  it  is  beyond  doubt  we  are  threatened,  his  lordship 
proceeds  : ‘‘If  one  wishes  to  form  an  idea,  however  inade- 
quate it  may  be,  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  those 
evils,  he  has  only  to  read  the  accounts  which  have  appeared 
in  apparently  reliable  reports  in  reputable  newspapers 
of  the  assassinations  in  Bavaria,  the  violence  of  the  extre- 
mists in  Germany,  and  the  diabolical  doings  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists in  Russia  ; the  really  alarming  feature  of  the  matter 
is  not  that  the  perpetrators  of  those  dastardly  deeds  have 
been  able  to  find  ready  audience  among  the  peasants  and 
other  workers  of  their  own  countries,  but  that  some  of  them 
have  their  sympathisers  and  disciples  in  almost  every 
civilised  country  in  the  world,  including  our  own.  I will 
not,  and  I cannot  without  proof,  believe  that  any  man  in 
this  country  who  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a Catholic  could 
have  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  brutal  principles 
touching  the  home  and  the  family,  which  the  so-called 
intellectuals  of  Russia  have  recently  promulgated  among 
the  illiterate  peoples  of  that  country.  Those  principles  of 
themselves  are  enough  to  damn  those  doctrines  beyond 
all  hope  of  redemption  in  the  eyes  of  respectable 
pagans,  not  to  mention  Christians  or  Catholics.  Since 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular  brand 
of  anarchist  from  which  these  principles  proceeded,  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  those  of  our  people  who  have  indulged 
in  laudation  of  Bolshevism  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  approving  of  these  principles  even  by  implication.  At 
the  same  time,  persons  in  positions  of  responsibility  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  refrain  from  making  pronounce- 
ments on  matters  of  the  kind  without  having  taken  the 
precaution  of  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  necessary  facts  o f the  case . ’ ’ Then,  having  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  question  of  government  and  rule 
by  authority,  the  Bishop  says  : “ Unless  and  until  the 
people  shake  themselves  free  from  the  shackles  of  the 
pernicious  theories  which  prevail  so  widely,  and  feturn  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  only]  teaching 
which,  w'hilst  it  ennobles  the  dignity  and  establishes  the 
authority  of  governments,  at  the  same  time  sets  reasonable 
limits  to  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  serious  mind  to  view  the  future  with  feelings  other 
than  those  of  apprehension  so  grave  as  to  border  almost 
on  despair.  It  may  be  asked  : Is  it  not  in  accord  with 
that  teaching  to  maintain  that  ‘ all  civil  governments 
derive  their  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.’ 
In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  at  the  present  day 
by  nearly  all  non-Catholics  and  by  many  misinformed 
Catho  ics,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  that  teaching,  because  the 
meaning  of  authority  has  been  so  perverted  as  to  destroy 
its  very  essence,  and,  therefore,  the  question  does  not, 
and  cannot  arise  at  all ; but,  understanding  the  term 
in  the  true  sense,  no  Catholic  can  have  any  hesitation  in 
answering  that,  in  democratically  governed  countries, 
whether  under  Royal  Sovereigns  or  Republican  Presidents, 
the  consent  of  the  governed  is  an  indispensable  condition 
without  which  the  authority,  which  1 comes  from  God  as 
its  so  e source  and  origin,  will  not  be  conferred,  and  on  the 
fulfilment,  of  which  it  undoubtedly  wi’  1 be  ; in  other  words, 
the  consent  of  the  governed  is  a condition,  but  not  an 
originating  or  efficient  cause.  Under  modern  government 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  pressure  of  pub  ic  opinion 
may  force  the  State  to  extend  her  activity  into  fields  which 
do  not  properly  come  within  her  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the 
end  for  which  she  exists  that  sets  the  limits  to  the  means 
which  the  State  may  legitimately  adopt  to  reach  that 
end,  viz.,  the  temporal  well-being  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  of  individuals,  in  so  far  as  th-y  are  members 
of  it.” 


Lourdes  at  Oxford. — The  large  theatre  of  the  University 
Museum  at  Oxford  was  filled  to  its  utmost  seating  capacity  last 
Friday  evening,  when  Father  Woodlock,  S.J.,  C.F.,  M.C.,  lectured 
on  “ Lourdes  and  Modern  Miracles  of  Healing.”  The  chair 
was  taken  at  8.15  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Ranking,  Administrator  of 
the  3 S.G.  Hospital.  Among  the  audience  were  a large  number 
of  doctors  and  nurses  and  University  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. The  lecture,  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  was 
followed  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  the  thanks  of  the  audience 
were  conveyed  to  the  lecturer  .at  the  conclusion  by  Major  W. 
McDougall,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.  Cambridge,  F.R.S.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  considerable  interest,  displayed 
by  two  of  the  Jesuit  undergraduates  at  Campion  Hall. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


CATHOLICS  AND  PUBLIC  BODIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — The  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  is  raising  a fund  to 
assist  Catholics  who  desire  to  become  members  of  public  bodies. 
A short  account  of  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  recent 
London  County  Council  election  may  interest  your  readers. 

So  far  as  I can  ascertain  there  were  only  three  Catholic  can- 
didates. One  was  myself,  who  had  represented  the  undivided 
Borough  of  Hammersmith  since  1913  i the  second  was  Alderman 
Mayle,  a well-known  member  of  the  Hammersmith  Borough 
Council.  At  an  early  stage  he  was  adopted  by  the  Municipal 
Reform  Party  as  one  of  their  candidates  in  the  new  Northern 
Division  of  Hammersmith,  while  I became  candidate  for  South 
Hammersmith.  There  was  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  we  two 
Catholic  candidates  would  be  returned  without  a contest. 

Then  came  on  the  scene  the  third  Catholic  candidate.  'He  is, 
I understand,  a prominent  member  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Federation,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Montefiore,  a lady  of 
somewhat  advanced  views,  he  was  adopted  by  the  London  Labour 
Party  as  one  of  their  candidates.  He  elected  to  stand  in  the 
Northern  Division  against  Alderman  Mayle,  the  lady  standing  in 
South  Hammersmith  against  myself.  The  Executive  CommiMee 
of  the  Catholic  Federation  promptly  we’comed  his  candidature.  At 
one  of  their  meetings  hopes  were  expressed  Lr  his  success,  and 
support  was  promised  to  him.  No  such  sympathy  or  support  was 
extended  to  Alderman  Mayle  or  myself.  The  clergy  in  South 
Hammersmith,  took  no  official  part  in  the  contest ; in  the  Northern 
Division  the  rector  of  the  parish  nominated  the  Labour  candidate, 
and  presumably  the  support  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Federation 
was  actively  given  to  him. 

These  facts  have  some  bearing  on  the  appeal  of  the  Federation 
for  election  funds.  Are  we  to  understand  that  its  financial  sup- 
port is  to  be  given  on  the  same  principles  as  its  moral  support 
has  been  given  in  the  recent  contest?  Will  all  Catholic  candidates 
have  an  equal  claim  on  the  fund,  or  will  it  be  devoted  to  helping 
members  of  the  Federation,  or  of  the  Labour  Party  only?  Will 
the  money  be  used  judiciously  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
return  of  a reasonable  number  of  Catholic  representatives,  or  will 
it  be  wasted  in  internecine  warfare  of  the  type  which  has  occurred 
in  Hammersmith? 

In  any  event,  the  source  of  supply  has  been  diminished  by  the 
^300  or  ^'400  which  the  two  successful  Catholic  candidates  have 
been  compelled  to  spend  on  a contest  forced  upon  them  by  another 
Catholic  and  his  friends  of  the  London  Labour  Party,  which 
apparently  is  the  only  party  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Westminster  Catholic  Federation. 

I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  R.  Anderton. 

9,  St.  James  Place,  S.W.i. 


THE  CASE  OF  GALILEO. 

Sir, — In  the  present  issue  of  The  Tablet,  W.  H.  K.  writes, 
“It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  worst  calumnies  of  our  accusers 
have  done  so  much  harm  to  our  cause  as  the  blunders  and  unfair 
statements  of  champions  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.”  He 
instances  the  case  of  Galileo,  and  quotes  Father  Hull,  S.J.,  in 
cautioning  champions  of  the  Catholic  cause,  “ (1)  avoid  the 
mistake  of  minimizing  the  official  action  of  the  Church  authorities, 
or  of  understating  the  ground  of  their  condemnation  : the  official 
documents  plainly  embody  the  view  that  the  Copernican  theory 
was  not  only  * false,’  but  also  ‘ heretical,’  because  ‘ altogether 
contrary  to  Scripture  ’ ; and  Galileo  was  condemned  as  ‘ grievously 
suspected  of  heresy,’  which  heresy  is  defined  as  ‘ holding  that  the 
earth  moved  and  the  sun  stood  still.’  ...  (2)  Do  not  try  to 
cloak  this  blunder  by  arguing  that  Galileo  brought  all  the  trouble 
on  himself  by  meddling  in  theology,  or  by  his  aggressiveness  of 
manner.” 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible  that  a good  deal  of  harm  may 
be  done  to  our  cause  by  conceding  too  easily  to  the  adversary 
points  that  both  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  defended  and  maintained. 

I,  for  one,  in  spite  of  the  fulminations  of  W.  H.  K.,  and  the 
advice  of  Father  Hull,  hold,  first,  that  the  official  action  of  the 
Church  can  be  easily  explained  ; and  secondly,  that  Galileo  was 
responsible  for  his  trouble  with  the  Holy  Office  on  account  of 
his  intemperate  wrongheadedness. 

What  are  the  facts?  First  as  to  the  terms  in  which  he  and  his 
doctrine  were  condemned.  To  make  the  matter  clear,  let  us  take 
an  analogy  from  the  practice  of  our  English  Courts.  The  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  was  constituted  to  pass  judgment  on  affairs  per- 
taining to  the  King’s  peace.  To  widen  its  jurisdiction,  all  classes 
of  injuries,  even  actions  of  breach  of  contract,  had  to  be  inter- 
preted as  acts  of  violence,  even  though  perpetrated  by  otherwise 
peaceful  citizens.  Similarly,  the  Holy  Office,  which  deals  with 
persons  and  not  with  propositions,  for  these  pertain  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index,  must  by  its  forms  consider  every  cause 
with  reference  to  heresy  and  orthodoxy.  Hence  in  rightfully, 
according  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  time,  passing  a judg- 
ment adverse  of  Galileo,  it  had  by  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  the 
Court  to  condemn  Galileo  as  “ grievously  suspected  of  heresy,” 
and  the  Copernican  doctrine  as  “ false  and  absurd  philosophically, 
and  formally  heretical,  inasmuch  as  it  contradicts  the  doctrines 
of  Holy  Scripture.”  Galileo  refused  to  teach  the  Copernican 
doctrine  as  a " working  hypothesis,”  insisted  on  having  a decision 


that  it  was  consonant  with  Scripture,  and  was  condemned,  not 
for  purely  astronomical  opinions,  but  for  opinions  which  were 
in  contradiction  with  the  literal  and  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  in  this  restricted  sense  were  heretical. 

For  Cardinal  Bellarmine  had,  early  in  the  controversy,  laid 
down  the  principle  that  Holy  Scripture  was  to  be  interpreted 
literally  unless  there  was  a philosophically  and  scientifically  sound 
proof  to  the  contrary.  What  proof  had  Galileo  to  offer  in  support 
of  the  Copernican  doctrine?  All  that  he  could  allege  was  the 
analogy  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  the  moon-like  phases  of  Venus, 
and  the  simplicity  with  which  the  theory  accounted  for  the 
observed  motions  of  the  planets.  His  other  arguments  from  the 
tides,  and  the  earth’s  magnetism,  were  of  no  value.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  apparent  authority  of  Scripture,  which,  failing  a rigid 
proof  to  the  contrary,  not  mere  analgoy  and  surmise,  must  be 
interpreted  literally,  and  the  universal  experience  of  mankind, 
which  seemed  to  attest  that  the  earth  was  immovable,  while  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  moved  round  it.  Moreover,  all  these  move- 
ments were  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  which  had  held  the  ground  for  centuries.  The 
Cardinals  who  tried  Galileo  were  learned  men,  and  they  were 
assisted  by  assessors  and  advisers,  who  were  well  versed  in  all  the 
scientific  questions  of  the  day.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Tycho  Brahd  was  an  anti-Copernican,  so  too  was 
Bacon,  while  Descartes  would  not  admit  the  theory  as  proved. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  in  these  circumstances  the  Holy  Office 
declared  that  the  theory  was  “ false  and  absurd  philosophically,” 
and  “ formally  heretical,”  but  notice  well  the  proviso,  “ inasmuch 
as  it  expressly  contradicts  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture.” 

Next  Galileo  was  himself  responsible  for  his  condemnation. 
What  are  the  facts?  He  disregarded  the  advice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Fermo  “ not  to  raise  the  question,”  and  that  of  many  other 
prelates  to  the  same  effect.  Guicciardini,  the  Tuscan  Ambassador, 
tells  us  that  Galileo  “ demanded  that  the  Pope  and  the  Holy 
Office  should  declare  the  Copernican  system  to  be  founded  on  the 
Bible ; he  wrote  memorial  after  memorial.  Paul  V,  wearied 
with  his  importunities,  decreed  that  the  controversy  should  be 
determined  in  a Congregation,  and  having  sent  for  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  ordered  him  to  bring  it  immediately  before  the  Holy 
Office.”  Hinc  illae  lacryniae. 

And  what  was  Bellarmine’s  attitude  of  mind?  Writing  to 
F-oscarini,  under  date  April  12,  1615,  hei  says: — “ If  a true 
demonstration  should  be  found  that  the  sun  is  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  the  earth  in  the  third  heaven,  and  that  the 
sun  does  not  turn  round  the  earth,  but  the  latter  round  the 
former,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  prudence 
in  the  explanation  of  Scripture,  which  seems  to  say  the  contrary, 
and  rather  to  avow  that  we  have  not  understood  it,  than  to 
declare  a demonstrated  fact  false.”  This  demonstrated  fact  was 
not  forthcoming  until  Bradley  discovered  and  explained 
aberration  in  1726. 

We  have  to  judge  of  the  action  of  the  Congregation,  not  by 
what  we  know  now,  but  by  what  scientific  men  knew  then.  We 
know  that  the  Congregation  make  a mistake  of  fact,  but  did  they 
make  a mistake  of  principle?  We  think  not,  and  concur  in  the 
judgment  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  who,  after  examining  the 
case,  avowed  his  opinion  that  the  opponents  of  Galileo  “ had 
rather  the  best  of  it.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  L.  Cortie,  S.J. 

Stonyhurst  College  Observatory, 

March  9,  1919. 


TOTAL  PROHIBITION. 

Sir, — No  one  has  any  desire  in  this  grave  matter  to  blink  real 
facts,  and  therefore  your  readers,  I feel  sure,  will  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Fox  for  giving  us  his  actual  experience,  nor  will  any 
deny  his  right  to  draw  his  own  inferences  from  them.  Still,  as 
I remain  convinced  that  an  agitation  on  behalf  of  Total  Prohibi- 
tion is  at  the  present  time  highly  undesirable,  I may  perhaps  be 
allowed  a few  comments  on  his  letter.  “ I believe,”  he  writes, 
“ that  the  total  elimination  of  alcohol  would  be  the  greatest 
material  gain  for  the  human  race  that  could  be  effected.”  Need 
I point  out  once  more  how  incongruous  it  would  be,  from  a 
Catholic  point  of  view,  for  a priest  to  be  expounding  this  gospel, 
say,  in  the  evening,  after  having  explained  the  marriage  feast  at 
Cana  in  the  morning,  and  given  an  instruction  on  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Fox  has  drawn  a lurid  picture  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  to 
which  I myself  could  add  some  picturesque  embellishments.  And 
yet  another  even  more  lurid  picture  rises  before  my  mind — the 
picture  of  Russia,  which,  amid  universal  applause,  went  furthest 
of  all  in  prohibition  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  And  when  labour 
leaders  such  as  Mr.  Clynes  demand  more  and  better  beer  for  the 
workers,  they  do  not  disguise  their  anxiety  as  to  the  present 
unrest.  Mr.  Fox  has  been  appalled  by  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  but  perhaps  he  is  less  alive  to  the  need  of  a contented 
disposition  in  the  people  and  to  the  irritating  effect  of  compulsory 
prohibition.  Naturally  insurance  companies  and  the  like  take 
the  safer  line;  but  the  Committee  whose  report  I have  already 
quoted  say  that  from  their  conclusions  “ it  dops  not  follow  that 
a consistently  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  shortens  life  ” 
(page  127),  and  to  this  report,  as  most  will  agree,  it  seems  best  in 
the  present  doubts  to  adhere. 

No  one  will  have  a word  to  say  against  “ self-prohibition  ” as 
such  ; but  a skilful  propaganda  might  hustle  a Bill  throusrh 
which  has  not  the  will  of  the  people,  and  much  Ipss  their 
deliberate  will,  behind  it.  At  the  present,  it  must  be  admitted, 
the  signs  rather  point  the  other  way.  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
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Tablet  as  that  containing  Mr.  Fox’s  letter  it  is  noted  how  the 
Government  are  standing  aloof  from  the  Public  House  Improve- 
ment Bill.  Yet  our  public  house  system  is  widely  acknowledged 
to  be  a disgrace  to  the  country,  urgently  needing  reform.  Would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  press  for  this  rather  than  for  total  suppression? 
If  man  be  treated  like  a wild  beast — or  like  an  irresponsible  child 
— he  tends  to  become  so. 

The  States  have  voted  “ bone-dry,”  but  have  not  yet  carried 
the  vote  into  effect.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  will 
at  least  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  a policy  of  “ Wait  and  See.” 

Yours,  etc., 

St.  Beuno’s,  March  9.  C.  Lattey,  S.J. 


Sir, — Though  in  no  way  disposed  to  dispute  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  recent  agreement  in  America  in  favour  of  going 
dry,  I cannot  but  think  that  some  of  your  correspondents  are 
being  carried  too  far  in  their  advocacy  of  this  particular  remedy 
for  the  intemperance  we  are  all  agreed  in  deploring.  “ B.,”  for 
instance,  seems  to  conclude  all  under  sin  who  do  not  advocate 
the  adoption  of  prohibition  for  the  removal  of  an  occasion  of  sin 
from  the  path  of  the  weaker  brethren.  In  this  question  of  the 
occasions  of  sin  I am  not  theologian  enough  to  contend  with  him. 
But  if,  as  he  says,  we  are  “ bound  to  do  all  we  can  to  remove 
such  occasions  from  the  path  of  others,”  we  should  evidently 
deal  with  other  occasions  in  the  same  way  by  striking  at  the 
sources  of  evil.  Take  the  evils  of  incontinence,  of  contaminating 
speech  and  dangerous  writing.  Would  he  tell  us  that  we  are 
bound  to  silence  the  platform,  prohibit  the  use  of  the  pen,  close 
the  theatre,  and  stop  the  Press  because  some  people  abuse  them 
and  ruin  themselves  and  others?  Of  course  the  obvious  reply  to 
this  is  that  we  must  adopt  remedies  that  are  practical.  Quite  so, 
and  there  are  many  who  regard  the  remedy  of  prohibition  as 
unpractical  and  even  unjustified  in  its  results  where  it  has  been 
given  a long  trial.  Besides,  is  not  the  fact  of  Our  Lord’s  action 
at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  conclusive  against  this  attempt  to 
put  us  all  under  an  obligation  to  remove  the  occasion  of  sin 
furnished  by  the  presence  of  intoxicants? 

There  might,  perhaps,  be  more  to  be  said  if  prohibition  were  a 
remedy  of  proved  certainty.  But  among  the  many  who  oppose 
it  on  its  merits  is  Cardinal  Gibbons,  whose  objection  to  it  is  not 
confined  to  its  menace  to  the  Mass.  His  Eminence’s  view  is  that 
prohibition  implies  legislation  which  cannot  be  enforced,  en- 
courages the  secret  and  illicit  manufacture  of  bad  liquor,  and 
empowers  Government  agents  to  “ enter  our  houses  with  the 
violence  of  burglars  and  the  immunity  of  officers  of  the  law.  . . I 
have  always  been  in  favour  of  strict  regulation  of  the  trade, 
because  the  liberty  of  individuals  is  thereby  preserved  ; whereas, 
by  the  Federal  Amendment  we  face  legislation  which  in  the  long 
run  cannot  be  carried  out.”  As  to  prohibition’s  menace  to  the 
Mass,  “ B.”  tells  us  that  the  Cardinal  is  “ not  correctly  informed.” 
But  the  Oklahoma  people  did  not  think  that  “ wine  for  religious 
rites  is  universally  excluded  from  the  ban  upon  beverages,”  and 
even  in  view  of  the  later  decision  providing  for  such  exclusion,  the 
Cardinal  had  anticipated  “ B.’s  ” statement  by  declaring,  “ I 
cannot  see  how  this  will  be  if  the  manufacture,  sale  and  importa 
tion  of  wine  is  prohibited.” 

The  Abb6  Casgrain  finds  in  the  effects  of  prohibition  in  ? 
number  of  Canadian  parishes  a reason  for  its  wider  adoption.  But 
surely  the  experience  of  Maine  and  other  States  in  the  United 
States  is  scarcely  an  encouragement  to  such  a course.  The  exper1- 
ment  was  there  tried  on  a large  <-cale,  and  the  results  seem  to 
afford  abundant  justification  for  the  objections  put  forward  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  In  Maine,  though  liquor  was  only  supoosed 
to  be  obtainable  for  “ medicinal,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  there  were  yet  wholesale  and  retail  houses  for  its  sale, 
one  of  the  wholesale  houses  keeping  as  many  as  twelve 
different  brands  of  whiskey  to  suit,  we  must  suppose,  the 
peculiarities  of  different  complaints  (or  palates)  of  the  patients. 
Saloons  were  open  and  prosperous,  and  it  is  notorious  that  manv 
of  the  so-called  drug  stores  were  but  saloons  thinlv  disguised.  [1 
is  known  how  Demas  Barnes,  owner  of  the  Brooklyn  Argus,  made 
a huge  fortune  out  of  the  sale  of  schnapps  camouflaged 
with  snake  root  and  sold  it  in  bottles  labelled  “ Planta- 
tion Bitters.”  At  the  city  liquor  agencies  intoxicants  were 
sold  over  the  counter  without  questions  asked,  the  favourite 
medicine  being  whiskey  at  three  dollars  a gallon.  A roaring  trade 
was  also  done  by  the  notorious  “ kitchen  bars.”  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at  then  if  Messrs.  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwe'l 
in  their  book,  “ The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform,” 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  prohibition  was  only  a partial  success 
in  thinly  populated  districts  and  a failure  in  thickly  populated 
districts  ; and  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  liquor  imported  and 
consumed  in  Portland  (the  capital  of  Maine)  is  “ not  actually 
greater  at  the  present  time  than  it  would  be  under  a properly 
regulated  system  of  'icences.”  In  Fort  Kent,  so  dreadful  had  the 
evasion  of  the  law  become  that  the  priest  of  the  place  added  a 
postscript  to  a petition  to  the  State  Governor  in  1898  imploring 
the  State  “ for  heaven’s  sake,”  to  deliver  them  from  “ the  rum 
plague.”  And  that  after  nearly  a half-a-century  of  prohibition. 

Lastly,  I should  like  to  know  how  far  the  success  of  this  Federal 
Amendment  movement  is  due  to  zeal  for  temperance  and  how  far 
to  party  politics.  Mr.  Taft  opposes  prohibition  because,  amongst 
other  reasons,  it  tends  to  the  creation  of  what  Mr.  Belloc  calls  the 
servile  State,  and  would  demoralise  State  politics  ; and  he  round'y 
declares  that  the  Federal  Amendment  owes  its  present  favour  not 
to  a majority  but  to  “ an  intensely  active  minority.”  This  agrees 
with  what  Judge  Andrews,  of  Augusta,  long  ago  stated:  “Our 
prohibition  law  is  run  on  politics.” 

Yours,  e’c. , 

An  Old  Reader. 


Sir, — I regret  to  have  to  answer  Father  Casgrain ’s  simple 
question  in  the  negative.  In  neither  of  the  cases  described  by 
him  do  I consider  prohibition  justifiable.  In  both  cases  local 
option  would  have  been  Sufficient  to  remove  the  drink  sellers  and 
bring  about  the  excellent  results  that  he  describes,  without  having 
recourse  to  State  prohibition.  In  prohibition  the  State  deprives 
a man  of  the  power  to  exercise  a right  abundantly  recognised  by 
God,  as  I showed  in  my  last  letter  (Father  Casgrain  does  not  refer 
to  this  portion  of  my  letter,  viz.,  the  fact  that  Our  Lord,  being 
God,  foresaw  all  the  evil  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drink, 
yet  He  worked  the  miracle  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  supplied  the 
wedding  guests  with  wine).  Now  the  powers  of  the  State  are 
limited.  It  has  no  right  to  deprive  a whole  community  of  the 
use  of  wine  or  beer,  simply  because  some  of  the  community 
abuse  it.  If  it  has,  then  I fail  to  see  how  we  can  oppose 
Socialism,  which  would  remove  many  of  the  evils  of  capitaliim 
run  wild.  The  end,  however  excellent,  does  not  justify  unlawful 
means.  The  only  case  in  which  the  State  can  deprive  a man 
of  the  use  of  his  rights  is  when  such  a deprivation  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  he  community.  But  s ch  a case  of  necessity 
must  be  clearly  established,  and  there  must  be  no  other  alterna- 
tive. Now  there  are  many  other  alternatives  to  prohibition.  The 
war  legislation  in  England  succeeded  in  considerably  reducing 
intemperance.  (The  Public  Analyst,  as  reported  in  the  daily 
papers,  found  more  alcohol  in  some  temperance  beverages  than 
in  samples  of  Government  beer.)  The  Government  can  regulate 
and  reduce  the  number  of  public  houses.  It  can  increase  the 
penalties  for  drunkenness  and  imprison  drink  sellers  who  en- 
courage drunkenness,  etc.,  etc.  But  my  main  object  in  answering 
Father  Casgrain ’s  first  letter  was  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  law- 
fulness or  unlawfulness  of  prohibition  in  itself,  as  to  point  out  the 
great  danger  it  details  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Father 
Casgrain  was  rightly  gratified  by  the  increased  attendance  at 
Mass  in  his  Canadian  parish  consequent  on  the  departure  of  the 
drink  sellers,  but  what  if  they  had  no  Mass  to  attend?  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  other  American  Bishops  see  a great  danger  to  the 
Mass  in  the  Prohibition  movement.  One  of  your  correspondents 
thinks  this  danger  very  remote,  but  even  if  it  be  only  remote, 
have  we  a right  to  run  any  risk  whatever  in  such  a matter? 
That  the  danger  is  not  remote  in  the  United  States  we  have 
the  assurance  of  American  Bishops,  who  are  in  a position  to 
judge.  In  Oklahoma  the  use  of  wine  for  Mass  was  recently  pro- 
hibited and  a consignment  of  altar  wine  confiscated.  In  Arizona 
Bishop  Granjou,  who  remonstrated  with  the  Prohibitionists,  who 
wished  to  exclude  altar  wine,  was  told  by  them  that  the  priests 
must  use  grape  juice.  If  these  things  can  happen  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  sixteen  million  Catholics,  what  might 
not  happen  here,  where  our  numbers  are  so  few,  or  in  France 
before  the  war,  with  an  anti-clerical  Government  in  power?  The 
sobriety  of  any  nation  would  be  dearly  bought  by  the  loss  of  Holy 
Mass. 

Yours,  etc., 

A Priest  of  the  Order  of  Melchisedech. 


SOCIAL  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — Several  of  our  secondary  schools  have  intimated  to  the 
Schools  Examination  Board  (C.S.G.)  that  the  middle  of  March 
is  not  the  most  convenient  time  for  the  examination  conducted 
by  the  Board.  Moreover,  quite  a number  of  other  schools  are  at 
the  moment  so  stricken  by  influenza  that  they  are  unable  to  enter 
for  the  examination  this  month  as  they  had  intended.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Board  has  decided  to  hold  another  examinatior. 
later  in  the  year  : either  at  the  end  of  June  or  at  the  end  of 
November.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  which  of  these  months  is 
thought  more  convenient.  The  date  will  be  announced  later 
in  the  Catholic  Press.  Full  information  about  the  C.S.G. 
examinations  for  schools  may  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  S.E.B.,  Miss  Macdonald,  5,  Farndon  Road,  Oxford. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  A.  Parker,  O.S.B. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

St.  Benet’s  Hall,  Oxford. 


A RECORD  OF  CATHOLIC  SOLDIERING. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  letter  of  “ Army  Chaplain  ” 
in  your  last  issue  will  be  followed  up,  and  that  schools  and 
colleges  will  collect  all  possible  material  for  a record  of  the  part 
played  by  Catholics  in  the  war — letters,  diaries,  and  “ notes  of 
everyday  facts-  and  work.”  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  probably 
doing  this  already. 

The  report  which  I am  engaged  in  editing,  and  to  which 
“ Army  Chaplain  ” refers,  has,  of  course,  a very  much  narrower 
scope,  viz.,  to  get,  provisionally,  some  general  idea  of  our  religious 
gains  and  losses  in  the  war.  The  report  will  not  contain  any 
memoirs  of  particular  Catholics,  and  few  names,  if  any,  will 
be  mentioned  in  it.  It  will  try  to  answer  certain  questions  (drawn 
up  by  my  chaplain  friends)  about,  for  instance,  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  faith  of  Catholic  soldiers  and  on  their  moral  character ; 
their  relations  with  the  chaplains  : the  percentage  of  them  who 
appear  to  be  well  instructed  ; their  religious  spirit  when  training, 
or  in  the  line,  or  at  the  base,  or  in  hospital ; their  use  of  rosaries, 
&c.  ; their  behaviour  in  danger,  and  so  forth.  A committee  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Nonconformist  bodies  is  drawing  up 
their  own  report. 

About  thirty  of  our  chaplains  (among  whom,  I hope,  is  your 
correspondent)  have  already  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  in 
detailed  answers  to  my  questions,  so  have  a large  number  of 
Catholic  officers  and  men.  Many  others  have  yet  to  come  in  ; 
but  I hope  to  have  them  all  by  the  end  of  this  month.  I will 
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gladly  send  my  list  of  questions  to  any  Catholic  chaplain,  officer 
or  soldier  who  will  kindly  co-operate.  As  I have  explained,  I 
am  merely  acting  as  a “ sorter  ” in  the  absence  of  any  other 
volunteers  for  that  post.  But  needless  to  say,  this  undertaking 
does  not  in  any  way  profess  to  take  the  place  of  the  immense 
and  necessary  enterprise  of  which  your  correspondent  writes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Plater,  S.J. 

Campion  Hall,  Oxford. 


AN  ORPHANED  FAMILY’S  RELIGION. 

Sir, — A clerical  friend  has  urged  that  I should  write  to  you 
concerning  the  following  case,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  and  willing  to  suggest  a solution. 

Four  children,  born  in  England,  are  now  residing  in  a Pro- 
iestant  home  in  Scotland.  The  father  was  a Catholic  ; he  was 
married  about  the  year  1904  before  some  secular  functionary, 
and  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

The  mother  was  a Protestant.  She,  too,  is  now  dead,  having 
survived  her  husband  for  about  twelve  months.  All  the  children 
have  been  baptized  by  a Catholic  priest,  even  the  youngest,  born 
after  the  death  of  the  father. 

Of  the  two  who  were  of  school  age,  one  attended  a Council 
school  for  a considerable  time ; he  was  afterwards  received  into 
a Catholic  school,  left  it  on  account  of  his  health,  and  was  sub- 
sequently re-admitted  to  the  same  Catholic  school.  Later  he 
went  to  a sanatorium.  The  second  child  attended  a Catholic 
school  only,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  an  orphanage  in 
Scotland  under  Church  of  England  management.  The  authori- 
ties, however,  are  well  aware  that  the  four  children  were  baptized 
in  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  maternal  grandfather — a Protestant — got  himself  appointed 
guardian.  He  seems  hardly  an  enemy,  but  rather  a very  weak 
friend  ; at  any  rate  he  will  do  absolutely  nothing  towards  safe- 
guarding the  faith  of  his  grandchildren.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  there  is  a paternal  grandfather  alive,  but  all  efforts  to  get 
into  touch  with  him  by  letter  have  failed.  I am  the  priest  at  the 
Scottish  end  of  this  trouble,  and  am  powerless  to  help  the  children. 

These  are  the  salient  facts.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
suggest  a way  out  to 

Yours  faithfully, 

Sacerdos. 


CATHOLICS  IN  NON-CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — A leaflet  headed,  “Scrips  II. — To  which  School?”  has 
been  circulated,  in  which  the  writer  says  there  are  Catholic  boys 
at  both  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  probably  also  at  other  non- 
Catholic  schools,  and  adds  : — “ Catholics  who  value  security  with 
consistency  wait,  and  pray,  either  for  the  forbidding  or  the  per- 
missive voice  of  Catholic  authority  in  regard  to  these  schools.” 
The  forbidding  voice  has  been  uttered  more  than  once  with  no 
uncertain  sound,  e.g.,  in  August,  1905,  all  the  Bishops  of  England 
issued  a declaration,  in  which  they  say  : — 

“ (1)  We  desire  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  all  Catholics  to 
the  grave  departure  from  Catholic  teaching  and  tradition,  and  to 
the  very  serious  dangers  to  Catholic  faith  and  spirit,  which  are 
involved  in  the  placing  of  Catholic  children,  of  whatever  class 
in  life,  in  non-Catholic  schools.  Owing  to  the  usually  proximate 
nature  of  these  dangers,  it  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
grievous  sin  on  the  part  of  parents  to  expose  their  children  to 
such  risks.  . . . There  is,  not  infrequently,  also  a grave  sin  of 
scandal.  . . . 

“ (2)  We  recognize,  indeed,  that  in  some  rare  cases  where 
no  other  means  of  entering  a particular  profession  can  be  found, 
parents  may  be  justified  in  exposing  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  such  risks,  provided  that  they  take  all  possible  precautions  to 
render  them  remote.  . . . 

“ (3)  No  individual  priest  or  confessor  is  entitled  to  decide 
where  necessity  of  this  nature  exists,  but  the  matter  is  one  to 
be  referred  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  for  his  counsel  and 
judgment.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  O.  Sutcliffe. 


MARYFIELD  RETREAT  HOUSE. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  Mrs.  Philip  Gibbs’  appeal  of  February 
28,  may  I say  that  I have  been  closely  associated  with  the  boys’ 
retreats  for  the  past  three  years  and  can  testify  to  the  good  work 

being  done? 

Week  after  week  boys  have  come  from  the  poorest  districts  of 
London,  as  could  be  gathered  from  their  ragged  and  uncared-for 
appearance. 

A carefully  thought-out  order  of  day  is  planned  for  them,  usually 
beginning  with  a 10  o’clock  Mass  and  ending  with  Benediction. 
During  the  day  there  are  several  short  instructions,  the  last  one 
taking  the  form  of  a talk  on  some  of  the  social  subjects  of  the 
day,  at  which  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions.  Then 
there  is  also  opportunity  for  confession  and  if  wished  a talk  with 
the  priest  who  is  giving  the  retreat. 

For  the  most  part  the  boys  attend  earnestly  to  the  instructions, 
following  closely  what  is  being  said,  and  one  can  sometimes  see 
the  look  of  intense  interest  on  their  faces  when  some  thought  has 
struck  them  as  it  never  did  before,  or  when  some  old  truth  appears 
in  quite  a different  light.  Many  letters  of  encouragement  have 
come  from  the  teachers  and  others,  saying  what  a marked  differ- 
ence there  has  been  in  their  most  difficult  boys — and  it  is  the  worst 
boys  that  we  like  to  get  hold  of. 

The  boys  themselves  always  express  the  wish  to  come  again. 

One  little  incident  is  worth  relating  : — A club  in  the  north  of 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

DURING  St.  Joseph's  Month  the  Sisters  will 
come  into  possession  of  a Block  of  Stables 
adjoining  the  property.  These  they  propose 
to  convert  into  a Much-needed  Laundry 
for  the  use  of  the  Institution.  The  Sisters 
urgently  solicit  help  from  the  kind  friends  of 
the  Hospice  to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary 
alterations  and  fittings.  A sum  of 

£500 

would  meet  the  demand.  We  expect  St.  Joseph 
to  send  this  amount  before  the  end  of  March. 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  to 

. Rev.  Mother  Cannon. 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

6a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. — Baling  Gould's  Lives  if  Saints,  16  vols  , £3 
(COS,  £5  5s.)  ; Trail's  Sexi  al  Physiology,  4s.  ; Yeats'  Woiks,  8 vols.,  55s 
(cost  £41;  Drake's  Saints  and  theii  Embhms,  30s.  (cost  42s.  nei); 
Ainsworth's  Novels,  17  vols.,  84s.  ; Thackeray's  Novels,  20  vols.,  ^5  5s.  (cost 
£10  jos);  Madden's  Uniied  Irishmen,  12  vols  , £8  : Champney's  Ir.sh  Bcc  es- 
lasticn!  Architecture,  illus..  20=.  (cost  31s  6d.) ; People’s  Physician,  5 vo  s.,  3ns 
(cost  63S  ).  Cata  ogues  free.  Books  bought.  Wanted,  Encv.  Brit.  India  Pa  er 
£21  offered.  — HOLLAND  BROS  21  Iohx  Bright  St  BIRMINGHAM 


ARCH0  H.  HAMILTON  & CO. 

POSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inventors  of  the  Petrifying,  Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL 


THE  HOUSE  OF 

VANHEEMS 


EXCLUSIVELY 

CLERICAL 

TAILORS. 

"The  only  House  in 
England  conversant 
with  the  Roman  For- 
mula in  respect  of  the 
Cam  nical  Dress  of  the 
Catholic  / ierarchy.' 

interesting 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


BLACK  SERGE  STUDY  SUITS. 


These  reliable  Suits  are  made  of  ALL  WOOL,  West  of  England  Serge, 
and  are  carefully  cut  and  tailored  in  superior  style  by  our  own  work- 
people, and  give  full  satisfaction  in  wear.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  present  market  value  of  the  Suits  is  £9  5s.,  it  is 
easily  understood  that  at  the  price,  79s. 6d  , they 
p.  esent  an  excellent  opportunity  for  economical  buying. 


CLERICAL  STORM  COATS. 


ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF. 


The  Coats  equal  anything  offered  elsewhere  at  4 guineas.  They  are  made 
in  Oxford  Grey  Cloth  fully  rubbered,  lined  grey  check  ; butt 
with  deep-fall  collar  and  throat  tab;  ventilated  armpits  ; 
windstraps  on  cuffs;  capacious  side  pockets;  all  seams 
sewn  and  taped ; guaranteed  thoroughly  stormproof. 

THE  “CUDDESDON”  CLERICAL  COLLARS. 

FOUR  FOLD  U ins,  deep.  The  doz.  •••  10 /-  Also  Black 

..  ..  IS  ,,  ..  •••  12/-  Stocks  in 

,.  ..  2 „ „ „ ...  12/-  all  Shapes. 

ADDRESS  AIL  ORDERS  T DEPT.— 

47  & 48,  BERNERS  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I. 


is  up  to  neck, 

63/- 
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London,  who  had  made  a retreat  at  Maryfield  the  previous  year, 
were  asked  how  they  wou'd  like  to  spend  their  annual  outing,  and 
one  and  all  declared  that  what  they  would  like  best  would  be 
to  spend  the  day  in  retreat  at  Maryfield. 

Many  of  our  retreatants  of  a few  years  ago  have  already  grown 
beyond  the  age  limit  of  eighteen,  and  some  of  these  have  offered 
to  come  and  help  with  the  younger  boys.  Some  are  already 
studying  for  the  priesthood  and  otners  preparing  for  the  foreign 
missions. 

What  we  want  is  to  see  boys’  retreats  taken  up  in  all  our 
big  towns — and  in  country  districts,  too,  where  temptation  is 
none  the  less  rife  than  in  our  crowded  cities. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a great  and  glorious 
work  with  a vast  future  spreading  out  before  it. 

If  the  Catholic  community  at  large  could  only  realise  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  this  effort  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
boys  and  youths  and  to  give  them  a true  understanding  of  their 
individual  responsibility  as  Catholic  citizens  they  would  give 
it  the  full  weight  of  their  support. 

I would  appeal  especially  to  those  Catholic  mothers  who  have 
lost  their  sons  in  the  war — what  more  fitting  and  lasting  memoria1 
than  that  they  should  become  founders  of  the  new  Maryfield 
Retreat  House,  by  giving  or  collecting  a sum  of  not  less  than  ^10 
a year  for  three  years,  and  to  help  forward  the  movement. 

Yours,  etc., 

Dorothy  M.  Webber. 

The  Ferns,  Lugwardine,  Hereford 
March  9,  1919. 


Sir, — May  I beg  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  opening  of  the 
new  Maryfield  Retreat  House  at  Stamford  Hill  and  to  the  urgent 
appeal  which  Mrs.  Philip  Gibbs  is  making  in  regard  to  it? 

On  several  occasions  I have  had  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure 
of  giving  retreats  there  to  elementary  school  boys  and  working  lads, 
and  in  particular  to  boys  who  aspire  to  the  priesthood.  I can  testify 
to  the  pre-eminent  good  that  is  possible  to  be  effected.  Although  the 
work  that  is  carried  on  at  Maryfield  is  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
working  lads,  Mrs.  Gibbs  has  very  generously  placed  the  house 
at  the  disposal  of  boys  of  every  description  who  wish  to  enter 
for  the  priesthood.  It  is  particularly  in  regard  to  this  that  I wish 
to  endorse  Mrs.  Gibbs’  appeal.  The  fact  that  boys  who  other- 
wise might  have  no  opportunity  of  thinking  about  a vocation  to 
the  priesthood  or  having  the  matter  presented  to  them  in  an 
intelligible  manner  or  of  receiving  direction  and  advice  on  the 
subject  can  have  all  these  opportunities  in  a day’s  retreat  at 
Maryfield.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  an  appeal  for 
a work  that  has  such  far-reaching  results.  During  three  occasions 
more  than  seventy  boys — aspirants  to  the  religious,  secular,  and 
missionary  priesthood — have  joined  in  these  retreats.  None  of 
these  boys  were  directly  pursuing  their  studies  for  the  priesthood, 
although  since  the  first  retreat  several  are  now  in  seminaries  or 
colleges.  The  object  of  the  retreat  is  on  the  one  hand  to  stimulate 
a latent  vocation  or  on  the  other  to  foster  and  strengthen  the 
vocation  in  boys  who  show  signs  of  one,  no  matter  how  incipient 
it  may  be. 

I beg  to  join  with  Mrs.  Gibbs  in  her  appeal,  first  to  priests  and 
schoolmasters  that  they  would  send  likely  boys  to  Maryfield  for 
a day’s  retreat  on  the  priesthood,  and  secondly  to  Catholics  that 
>—  ey  would  send  cheques  and  donations  for  the  carrying  on  of  this 
great  work.  The  next  retreat  for  boys  who  wish  to  be  priests  will 
be  given  on  Sunday,  March  23. 

C.  H.  Parsons. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  School, 

Addison  Road,  W.14. 


A NEW  DIVORCE  BILL. 

Sir, — The  letter  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Tablet,  signed 
“ Blanche  Smyth-Pigott,”  is  sad  reading.  The  writer,  however, 
makes  out  a very  strong  case.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  there  is  considerable  apathy  amongst  Catholics  upon  many 
pressing  and  important  social  questions  of  the  day.  The  rank 
and  file  naturally  look  to  Catholic  Peers  and  Catholic  Members 
of  Parliament  to  watch,  criticise,  and  oppose  such  measures  as  the 
new  Divorce  Bill,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  had  amongst  our 
people  a man  like  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  declare  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  the  sound  view  as  to  easy  divorce.  “ Easy  divorce,” 
said  this  powerful  statesman,  “ is  a bane  to  any  nation.  It  is  a 
curse  to  society  and  a menace  to  the  home,  an  incitement  to 
married  unhappiness,  an  evil  thing  for  man,  and  a still  more 
hideous  evil  for  women.”  It  may  well  be  that  many  of  the  forty 
Catholic  Peers  who  did  not  last  November  vote  against  the  Divorce 
Bill  then  introduced  were  serving  their  country  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  if  there  existed  in  this  country  one  comprehensive 
organisation  or  society  to  give  clear  and  powerful  expression  to 
Catholic  views  upon  social  questions  there  would  be  no  risk  of 
such  a Bill  as  the  new  Divorce  Bill  slipping  through  either  House 
of  Parliament  owing  to  the  want  of  an  effective  opposition.  We 
Catholics  of  this  country  possess  in  such  men-  as  Lord  Denbigh 
and  Captain  James  O’Grady,  of  Leeds,  exactly  the  right  type  of 
leaders  for  the  purposes  I have  mentioned,  but  the  most  powerful 
leaders  carry  little  or  no  weight  unless  the  nation  as  a whole 
realise  that  such  leaders  represent  the  earnest  convictions  of  an 
appreciable  portion  of  the  community.  Hence  the  crying  necessity 
for  organising  Catholics  in  this  country  as  they  are  organised  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Such  a body  as  the  Catholic  Social 
Guild  cou.u  co-operate  with  this  great  o ganisation  when  formed, 
and  really  sound  Catholic  principles  could  gradually  be  applied  to 
social  questions  for  which  legislation  was  contemplated. 

It  is  both  unnecessary  and  invidious  to  mention  any  existing 
Catholic  institutions  which  are  trying  to  help  on  the  Catholic  cause 


in  this  country,  but  my  earnest  hope  is  that  we  shall  soon  have 
a thoroughly  representative  organisation  (composed  of  Catholics  in 
every  walk  of  life)  which  may,  when  the  necessity  arises,  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  politicians  who  are  dealing  with  social 
questions.  Some  Catholics  say  that  this  is  but  a pious  aspiration  ; 
others,  however,  feel  very  strongly  upon  this  subject,  and  believe 
that  the  creation  of  this  representative  body  will  soon  be  brought 
about.  It  appears  to  me  that  by  this  means  the  justifiable 
reproaches  of  your  correspondent  will  gradually  and  surely  be 
removed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Parfitt. 

Highwood,  Wimbledon, 

March  9,  1919. 


CATHOLIC  HUTS  IN  GERMANY. 

Sir, — Since  I wrote  my  last  letter  to  you  authority  has  been 
given  for  lady  workers  to  proceed  to  club ; in  Germanv.  If 
therefore,  any  lady  with  experience  of  managing  a club  who 
would  like  to  go  out  will  write  to  me  I shall  be  very  grateful. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Stephen  Harding, 

I/C  Catholic  Club. 

73,  Pont  Street,  S.W.  1. 


THE  WORLD’S  SICKNESS. 

Sir, — I have  not  read  “ Demos,”  but  while  I concur  entirely 
with  the  axiom,  “ Our  aim  must  be  to  make  all  men  free  rather 
than  some  men  rich,”  I do  not  think  it  can  be  proved  from 
history  that  democracy,  any  more  than  monarchy,  is  a security 
for  true  liberty.  Is  not  the  world  sick  to-day  rather  for  lack 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  observance  of  the  Ten  Commandments? 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  L.  A. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CATHOLIC  FEDERATION. 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  serious  times  ahead  in  connection  with 
general  reconstruction,  &c.,  and  the  possible  dangers  that  may 
confront  Catholics  in  this  country  in  the  near  future,  would 
it  not  be  prudent  for  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  advice  given  to 
this  country  by  the  late  Lord  Roberts,  viz.,  to  be  prepared  for 
war  ? Surely  it  is  essential  that  the  Catholic  body  should  be 
as  strongly  and  efficiently  organised  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  any  serious  campaign  which  may  be  waged  against 
their  vital  rights  and  interests.  I should  therefore  be  grateful 
if  you  would  kindly  allow  me  to  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  every 
rector  of  a mission  in  the  archdiocese,  where  there  is  at  present 
no  branch  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation,  to  offer 
facilities  for  a parish  meeting  at  which  the  objects  and  work 
of  this  official  defensive  organisation  for  the  archdiocese  can  be 
given. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  is  the  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion, which  has  received  letters  of  warm  approval  from  the 
present  Holv  Father  and  his  two  saintly  predecessors,  ail  of 
whom  have  conveyed  their  apostolic  benediction  upon  the 
officers  and  the  members  of  the  organization. 

Where  facilities  for  meetings  are  not  possible,  it  is  open  to 
Catholics  in  any  part  of  the  archdiocese  to  join  the  Federation 
as  active  members  by  sending  their  names  and  addresses,  with 
subscription  of  is.  for  a card  of  membership  for  1919,  to  the 
central  office  of  the  Federation,  No.  5,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  2, 
when  they  will  be  enrolled  in  the  branch  nearest  to  their  place 
of  residence. 

I may  add,  in  conclusion,  as  evidence  of  the  awakening  of 
Catholics  in  other  parts,  that  applications  have  been  received 
from  Catholics  in  a number  of  towns  in  England,  and  one  in 
Scotland,  for  copies  of  the  rules,  &c.,of  the  Westminster  Catholic 
Federation  with  the  view  of  forming  somewhat  similar  organi- 
zations in  their  districts. 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

For  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation, 
W.  P.  Mara. 

Old  Serjeants’  Inn  Chambers, 

5,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2, 

March  6,  1919- 


THE  CLAUSE  IN  THE  "LAST  GOSPEL.” 

Sir, — In  The  Tablet,  dated  March  1,  Father  Hugh  Pope, 
O.P.,  D.S.S.,  writes  : “ Certain  Fathers  felt  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  controversy  to  advocate  a mode  of  punctuation 
which,  frankly  speaking,  makes  St.  John  write  nonsense." 
In  the  following  number  of  The  Tablet,  we  looked  for  some 
demonstration  of  this  “ nonsense.”  We  found  none. 

Now'  I do  not  think  that  the  manuscripts  known  to  us  to-day 
can  give  much  help  in  determining  the  original  sense  of  the 
passage — and  St.  Ambrose  would  agree  with  me.  The  two  most 
ancient  and  important  of  them,  viz.,  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus, 
make  no  punctuation  \ and  those  that  punctuate  begin  with  the 
fifth  century,  by  which  time  the  Patristic  evidence  seems  suf- 
ficient to  deal  with  the  question.  Here  we  may  point  out  that 
when  Father  Pope  quotes  Tatian,  Tertullian,  Novatian,  St.  Leo 
and  St.  Jerome,  some  qualification  is  necessary.  In  thepassages 
referred  to,  these  writers  quote  the  text  as  far  as  nihil, 
but  do  not  give  any  further  words  of  St.  John.  Having  said  : 
“ Without  Him  was  made  nothing,”  they  have  sufficiently 
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illustrated  the  subject  they  are  treating.  Hence  it  is  not  alto- 
gether certain  that  in  their  copies  of  St.  John  they  read  a full 
stop  after  “ nihil.”  Let  me  illustrate  this  from  the  quotations 
in  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  If  we  only  hadP.G.xlv.,  1288  and  1293 
to  judge  from,  Father  Pope  would  have  claimed  at  once  that  this 
Saint  read  a text  with  the  full  stop  after  “ nihil.”  But  in  those 
two  passages,  St.  Gregory  is  only  quoting  as  much  of  the  text  as 
is  required  for  his  subject.  For  when  we  turn  to  P.G.  xlv.,  344 
Ibis),  we  find  that  the  full  text  as  read  bjr  him  did  not  stop  at 
K nihil.”  We  may  also  remark,  in  passing,  that  when  " he 
paraphrases  the  passage  ” 488,  497,  he  does  not  read  “ in  the 
same  way,"  i.e.,  with  the  stop  after  “ nihil,”  as  Father  Pope 
seems  to  imply.  Further  still,  when  St.  Augustine  was  quoted, 
it  might  have  been  pointed  out  that,  in  his  “ Confessions/’ 
P.L.  xxxii.,  740,  he  reads  a text  without  the  full  stop  after 
“ nihil.” 

Now,  as  regards  the  “ nonsense."  St.  John  Chrysostom 
(P.G.  lix.,  53,  54)  explains  the  text  thus  : He  says  that  " Whom 
the  Evangelist  began  by  calling  the  Word,  the  same  be  goes  on 
to  call  God,  Life,  Light.”  This  seems  very'  sensible  ; it  is  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  Our  Lord  calls  Himself  the  Life  (xiv.,  6); 
and,  as  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  language  of  the  Prologue 
is  based  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  the  Logos  identified 
with  the  Divine  Wisdom,  we  see  a reference  to  Prov.  viii.,  35. 
But  to  return  to  St.  John  Chrysostom.  To  those  who  read  : 
**  What  hath  been  made  was  life  in  Him,”  the  Saint  puts  the 
questions,  " Is  then  wood  life  ? Is  a stone  life  ? Are  inanimate 
and  motionless  things  alive  ? And  it  was  about  this  life — which 
the  Evangelist  identifies  with  the  light — that  St.  John  the 
Baptist  gave  testimony  ! And  how  is  it  that  we  are  told  that  he 
was  not  the  light,  therefore  not  the  life  ?”  &c.  We  have  already 
made  this  letter  too  long.  However,  we  see  anything  but 
“ nonsense  ” in  the  rendering  : “ And  apart  from  Him  was  made 
not  even  one  thing  ( ovde  ’tv)  that  hath  been  made. 
In  Him  was  Life  and  the  Life  was  the  Light,”  &c.  ; and  so 
with  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Ammonius  (P.G.  lxxxv.,  1393), 
Nonus  (P.G.,  xliii.,  747) — important  authority  for  textual 
criticism — Theodore  of  Mopsuesta  (P.G.,  lxvi.,  729),  Theo- 
phylactus  (P.G.,  cxxiii.,  x 145),  Euthymius  (P.G.,  t.  cxxix.,  1 1 12), 
and  the  “ plerique  docti  et  fideles  ” mentioned  by  St.  Ambrose 
P.L.,  xvi,  622),  we  will  continue  to  read  the  text  as  in  Tischendorf 
and  Nestle,  and  as  printed  on  our  altar  card. 

Yours,  &c., 

“ Nihil.” 


SOCIALISM  AND  FREEMASONRY. 

Sir, — In  the  “ Notes  ” of  your  issue  of  February  15  you  quote 
extracts  from  the  joint  pastoral  of  Cardinal  von  Hartmann 
and  the  Bishops  of  Western  Germany  to  the  effect  that  " who- 
ever promotes  Socialism  works  against  religion  ”...  and 
that  “ Christianity  and  Socialism  are  to  one  another  as  fire  and 
water.” 

Are  not  these  words  equally  applicable  to  Freemasonry  ? 
It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  disco\er  who  and 
what  are  the  prime  movers  and  secret  agents  of  the  anti-Christian 
Socialism,  condemned  aswell  by  the  Bishops  of  Western  Germany 
as  by  the  Dutch  Bishops  in  their  joint  pastoral.  Are  not  Social- 
ists and  Freemasons  closely  allied  in  their  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  to  the  Holy  See  ? Might  it  not  be  that  the  secret 
“ working  heads  ” of  Freemasonry  throughout  the  world  are 
using  Socialism  as  a disguise  for  carrying  out  their  anti-Christian 
and  iniquitous  plans  for  de-Christianising  the  world,  and  for 
setting  up  in  the  place  of  revealed  religion  a religion  of  pi  re 
naturalism  ? While  Freemasonry  is  openly  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  courts  fhe  friendship  of  such  forms  of  Christ- 
ianity as  Anglicanism.  Why  ? The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tendency  of  Protestantism  and  especiallyof  modern 
Anglicanism  to  degenerate  into  Rationalism — -a  tendency  which 
fits  in  admirably  with  the  aims  of  j reemasonrv. 

If  some  of  The  Tablet  readers  can  throw  any  light  upon  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  Socialism  and  Freemasonry,  their  letters 
would,  I think,  be  read  with  interest  by  not  a few. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  P. 

Piedmont,  Italy. 

March  3,  19 19. 


SOCIALISM. 

Sir, — While  disclaiming,  for  reasons  which  may  be  obvious, 
every  intention  to  enter  into  controversy  about  Socialism,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  importance  of  Cardinal  Logue’s  condemna- 
tion of  Socialism,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  supplement  vour 
publication  of  His  Eminence’s  Pastoral  with  the  following  salient 
passages  which  were  omitted  : — “ Socialism,  in  any  of  the  forms 
in  which  its  advocates  propound  it,  is  inconsistent  with  Catholic  j 
teaching.  . . . We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  this  system  has  ] 
been  condemned  by  the  last  three  Popes  ; emphatically,  in  all  its 
phases,  from  State  Socialism  to  Communism,  by  Leo  XIII.  . 
Catholics  who  attach  themselves  to  this  system  have  parted  com- 
pany with  the  Church,  as  far  at  least  as  her  ministrations  are 
concerned,  like  the  followers  of  Freemasonry,  or  any  other  con- 
demned sect.”  The  italics  are  mine. 

Yours,  &c., 

Thomas  F.  Burns. 

Bishop’s  House,  Salford, 

March  11,  1919. 
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To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  1 have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  p id  for  same  I have-  moreover,  £300  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help?  My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  I shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr  Burton-on-Trent. 


fillemovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


LACQUERING  of  Church  Ornaments,  Kerbs,  Bed- 

OXIDISING  steads.  Cycle  Work,  Table  Ware  etc. 

ELECTRO-PLATING  LLOYD,  39,  Castle  St.,  DERBY 
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PLAYER’S 


Cigarettes 


(MEDIUM  STRENGTH) 

Pure  Virginia  Tobacco 

10  for  5d- 
50  for  2/01 

These  cigarettes  are  also  supplied 
at  Duty  Free  Rates  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitous  distribution  to  wounded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Hospital. 


Terms  and  particulars  on  application  to — 

JOHN  PLAYER  & SONS,  Nottingham. 

P 

Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacoo  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Lt  t. 
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ET  CETERA 


“ Oh,  Don’t,  Dolly  ! ” proved  on  the  first  night  to 
be  something  less  than  Burnand  restored.  The  very 
half-hearted  adapters  of  his  .ancient  farce  were  with- 
out faith  sufficient  to  work  a miracle  and  set  the  old 
humour  on  its  feet  again.  As  the  Observer  says,  they 
deleted  the  F.  C.  B.  touch  and  put  nothing  in  its 
place  : the  only  true  laughter  of  the  evening  was  given 
to  the  few  jests  remaining  from  the  original  “ Betsy.” 
It  is,  by  the  way,  interesting  to  find  the  critics  calling 
for  a revival.  Are  the  old  jokes — we  will  not  say  the 
stale — the  most  amusing?  And  will  Punch  itself  once 
more  revert?  After  the  Burnand  regime  came  the 
interdiction  of  the  pun.  However  brilliant,  it  was 
banished/  forbidden.  The  editorial  staff  of  these  days 
must  conform  to  a ruling  and  consign  it  in  all  its 
manifestations  to  the  waste  paper  basket,  even  if,  in 
some  cases,  they  do  so  with  a gesture  of  respect  and 
regret.  In  the  same  way  Charles  Keane’s  tipsy  citizen 
brought  about  a revulsion  in  a clean  sweep.  For  years 
no  case  of  drunkenness  has  occurred  in  Punch ; its 
whole  black  and  white  population  is  become  entirely 
sober.  That  particular  prohibition  will  probably 
remain ; for  it  is  common  experience  that  jests  about 
drink,  wherever  admitted,  swamp  all  others.  But  the 
cutting  off  of  the  pun  is  surely  a form  of  self-denial  that 
might  be  restricted  to,  say,  the  Lenten  season. 


Another  Burnand  revival  is  the  anecdote  that  has 
been  doing  duty  in  all  the  Press  notices  of  Mr.  Ellis’s 
book  on  George  Meredith,  as  evidence  of  Meredith’s 
cruelty  in  his  family  relationships.  That  Burnand, 
an  old  man  with  a store-house  of  stories  that  were 
constantly  coming  up  for  improvement  and  embellish- 
ment— for  editing,  in  other  words,  from  a born  editor — 
either  because  they  had  grown  hazy  in  disuse  or  ineffec- 
tive through  repetition  ; that  Burnand  and  this  anecdote 
of  an  incident  that  dates  back  to  1859,  should  now  be 
pounced  upon  against  the  great  bulk  of  direct  and 
substantial  evidence,  as  adverse  witnesses,  is  imper- 
tinent to  both  memories.  Burnand  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  notion  that  his  tale  about  Arthur 
(George  Meredith’s  eldest  son)  and  the  wine  would  be 
made  to  outbalance  all  Meredith’s  devotedly  paternal 
letters  describing — to  the  boredom,  one  may  well 
imagine,  of  some  of  his  friends — the  doings  of  “ my 
little  man.”  Before  a visit  to  Italy  he  writes,  “ I wish 
I could  contrive  to  take  him  with  me.  Leaving  him 
is  all  that  bothers  me,”  and  later  from  Venice,  “ I 
must  watch  the  dear  boy  like  tutor,  governess,  courier  i 
in  one”;  of  hours  together  in  the  tepid  waters  j 
of  the  Adriatic;  of  holding  him  all  night  in  his  arms! 
during  the  journey  across  the  Alps.  In  endless  j 
allusions  of  the  sort  is  discovered  a man  whose  absorb- 
ing concern  was  his  son,  but  most  of  all  in  the  long 
series  of  letters  to  Augustus  Jessop,  to  whose  school 
Arthur  went,  and  whose  Three  Generations  of  a 
Norfolk  House  is  known  to  Catholic  readers. 

. , i 

* * I 

* 


Imagine  the  feelings  of  a schoolmaster  who  must  j 
read,  in  the  holidays,  letters— and  such  letters — about  - 
a boy  he  has  sent  home,  despatched,  abolished  for  a ' 
month  : ‘‘I  am  amused  from  morning  till  night  by 
Arthur’s  account  of  the  ‘ boys.’  It  is  as  I expected  : 
he  knows  their  characters  consummately.  He  is  pre- 
eminently a growing  boy,  and  has  some  charac- 
teristics to  outgrow.  Pie  will  never,  I fancy,  do  credit 
to  you  by  any  display  of  acquired  1-nowledge,  but  after  , 
a period  I think  you  will  find  that  his  understanding  is  1 
as  sound  as  that  of  any  fellow  you  have  had  to  do  ! 
with,”  and  so  on.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that 
Meredith  the  parent  lacked  humour.  But  this  is  not 
what  his  critics  are  out  to  prove.  They  quote  the  1 


Burnand  anecdote  so  as  to  dovetail  his  cruelty  as  a 
father  with  what  they  are  pleased,  in  their  ignorance, 
to  call  his  cruelty  as  a husband. 

* * 

• * 

The  handsome  effect  of  red  and  'black  ink  and  good 
spacing  of  the  Lenten  Indult,  issued  in  Westminster,  is 
new  to  church  notices.  To  the  amateur  of  printing  the 
Indult’s  ample  spread  of  stately  type  will  be  a com- 
pensation for  the  breakfast  which  it  denies  him  on  two 
mornings  in  forty.  Douglas  Pepler,  St.  Dominic’s, 
Ditchling,”  is  the  imprint.  Ditchling,  it  would  seem, 
is  no  mean  village.  Already  it  has  sent  to  the  Cathe- 
dral the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  by  Eric  Gill,  a sculptor 
who  has  just  now  returned  from  motor-driving  in  the 
Army,  to  resume,  in  his  Sussex  workshop,  the  sculpture 
that  belongs,  in  its  gravity,  to  Egypt  rather  than  to 
Brighton.  In  Ditchling  Miss  Ethel  Mairet  has  revived 
the  art  of  vegetable  dyes ; she  can,  from  her  own 
garden,  produce  the  colours  approved  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  In  Ditchling  Mr.  Edward  Johnston,  admitted 
chief  of  modern  scribes,  practises  a script  as  fair  as  any 
of  the  tenth  century.  Now  Mr.  Pepler  is  responsible 
for  Ditchling’s  incunabula,  a word  that  takes  us  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  Truly,  an  eclectic  village.  In  estab- 
lishing a pioneer  press  at  Ditchling,  Mr.  Pepler  is  not 
really  so  far  behind  the  times'  and  the  rest  of  the 
country.  One  must  allow  for  a certain  backwardness 
in  England,  and  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  incunabula 
of  quite  small  places  abroad — of  the  illustrated  books 
printed  by  Antonio  de  Centenera  in  Zamora  in  1483,  of 
Reyser’s  press  in  Eichstatt  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
Pescia  press  in  1485,  late  from  a Continental  point  of 
view,  but  quite  early  in  regard  to  Brighton’s  first  brave 
but  unimpressive  experiment  in  1789.  Brighton,  it 
may  be  objected,  is  hardly  fair  game  : it  was  pondering 
potential  piers  while  Zamcra  had  no  distractions.  But 
as  a matter  of  fact  Brighton’s  earliest  press  is  credit- 
ably early  as  things  go  in  Sussex.  Arundel  had  no 
printer  till  1836,  Chichester  none  before  1724,  Lewes 
none  till  1745,  those  being  the  earliest  I know  of  in  the 
county.  Other  English  Cathedral  towns  have  been 
behind-hand  in  a manner  unthinkable  on  the  Continent. 
One  is  reminded  of  a date  by  a catalogue  recently 
issued  by  a Bloomsbury  bookseller  in  which  is  offered 
for  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  Thomas  Fuller’s  “ Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times.”  In  his  dedication  (he  was 
adept  at  such  compliments)  Fuller  writes,  “ Accept  the 
Grapes,  if  not  for  their  Goodnesse,  for  their  Novelty ; 
though  not  sweetest  rellish  they  are  soonest  Ripe, 
being  the  First  Fruits  of  Exeter  Presse.”  That  was  in 
1645.  These  “Good  Thoughts”  must  be  counted 
among  the  most  attractive  of  Fuller’s  writings:  they 
are,  despite  his  warnings,  Fuller’s  sweets. 

* * 

* 

The  Times  asked  for  an  answer  when  it  headed  its 
article  on  the  decoration  of  Westminster  Cathedral 
with  a title  so-  provocative  as  “ Gilding  the  Lily.”  But 
no  discussion,  worth  the  name,  ensued.  The  Cathedral 
is  beyond  discussion  : it  goes  on  without  it.  Let  it  be, 
one  says,  knowing  well  that  things  will  progress  very 
slowly,  some  of  them  rightly,  some  wrongly,  but  all 
slowly.  And  in  so  far  as  they  are  slow  the  doom  fore- 
seen by  the  Times  will  be  long  a -coming,  and  probably, 
prevented,  if  preventable,  before  it  runs  its  full  course. 
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Discussion,  at  any  rate,  would  be  a doubtful  boon. 
The  Stations  of  the  Cross,  approved  by  the  Times, 
would,  for  instance,  hardly  have  been  in  place  by  now 
if  free  discussion  had  ruled.  In  the  result  they  are  the 
justification  of  wise  autocratic  decisions  in  the  matter 
of  interior  decoration.  And  this  “ Gilding  the  Lily  ” 
protest  is,  frankly,  wide  of  the  mark.  The  adding  of 
marble  and  mosaic  to  the  rough  brick  structure  is  not 
and  never  will  be  justly  described  as  gilding  the  lily. 
The  bricks  are  beautiful;  it  happens  they  are  beautiful, 
that  the  Cathedral  is  beautiful  in  its  present  stage. 
But  was  ever  a great  building  held  up  on  such  a plea  ? 
Choose  a style,  set  it  going,  and  when  at  some  odd 
moment  the  random  onlooker  spies  the  results  and  finds 
them  good,  cry  halt,  though  your  building  is  obviously 
incomplete.  If  that  were  a sound  scheme,  it  would 
be  well,  on  occasion,  to  leave  ladders  and  scaffolding 
and  ropes  about  your  palaces  and  theatres,  as  Piranesi 
left  them  in  the  etched  Cerceri  of  his  dreams.  Such 
things  can  be  picturesque  beyond  anything  that  tidy- 
finish  can  give  you,  and  slung  up  into  high  roofs  or  on 
Spacious  exteriors  your  poles  and  planks  are  in 
nobody’s  way.  But  are  they  lily-like?  Are  you  gilding- 
guilty  if  you  remove  them?  The  only  lily-like  thing 
in  the  Cathedral  at  present  is  the  baldachino,  and  that 
kappens  to  be  complete.  It  is,  moreover,  beautiful, 
so  that  we  may  judge  the  two  qualities  to  be  not  incom- 
patible. In  theory,  then,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
against  the  determination  to  carry  on  with  the  decora- 
tion. But  in  practice  we  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Times.  We  care  not  how  long  we  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  beauty,  we  are  sure  of  the  beauty  that  may  one  day 
be  veiled  in  mosaic. 

* « 

* 

Mr.  John  Sutherland  (Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Chester- 
field), who  has  been  mentioned  this  week  in  dispatches 
for  valuable  services  at  the  War  Office,  is  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  Blackrock,  Dublin,  and 
nephew  of  the  Very  Rev.  A.  Sutherland,  S.C.,  C.F. 
His  cousin,  Lieut.  Leo  McCarthy  Barry,  Royal  Irish 
-Regiment,  son  of  Mr.  J.  McCarthy  Barry,  J.P.,  Belsize 
Park  Gardens,  Hampstead,  has  recently  received  the 
Military  Cross  for  conspicuous  bravery  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Another  cousin,  Lieut.  Gerard  Sutherland 
(Stonyhurst  and  Sandhurst),  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers, 
son  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Sutherland,  B.L.,  Rathmines,  Dublin, 
was  gassed  and  wounded  on  the  morning  of  the 
Armistice;  while  another  cousin,  Edward  O’Connor 
(Newbridge  College),  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F. 
O’Connor,  Adelaide  Mansions,  Dublin,  and  brother  of 
the  Very  Rev.  William  O’Connor,  O.M.I.,  B.A.. 
refused  a commission  and  served  with  the  Connaught 
Rangers  for  three  years  in  Palestine  and  France. 
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Superintendent  Patrick  Quinn,  M.V.O.,  whose 
knighthood  is  announced,  had  a long  career  in  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  of  Scotland  Yard. 
Like  many  distinguished  members  of  the  Special  Ser- 
vice Branch,  he  is  an  Irishman,  coming  to  London  from 
County  Mayo  in  1873.  Ne  joined  the  Political  Section 
of  Scotland  Yard  in  1886,  and  became  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  late  Superintendent  William  Melville, 
M.V.O.  (also  an  Irish  Catholic),  whose  place  he  took 
in  1903.  The  new  knight  has  had  the  care  of  more 
crowned  heads  than  any  man  in  Europe.  It  was  his 
duty  to  travel  always  with  King  Edward,  and  he  is 
familiar  with  every  foreign  capital,  and  the  chiefs  and 
police  therein.  If  he  did  not  foresee  the  war,  it  was 
at  any  rate  his  excellent  plans  which  promptly  counter- 
acted enemy  espionage,  for  the  war  was  not  more  than 
forty  hours  old  before  he  had  his  hands  on  most  of  the 
spies  in  the  country. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  HOSPITAL,  DOLLIS  HILL. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  this  hospital,  which  has  now  finished 
its  term  of  military  service,  states  : — 

The  welcome  news  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  received 
with  joy  at  the  hospital,  where  British,  Colonial  and  Belgian 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  have  been  nursed  throughout  the 
year.  The  beds  reserved  for  them  are  still  occupied,  and  will 
remain,  as  long  as  possible,  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Office. 
Although  many  serious  cases  were  received  from  the  various 
fronts,  not  a single  death  occurred  amongst  them.  This  fact  is 
worth  recording,  and  great  credit  is  due  for  it  to  the  medical  staff 
and  to  our  nurses.  When  these  beds  are  given  up  by  the  military 
authorities,  the  hospital  will  resume  the  work  for  which  it  has 
been  chiefly  founded,  namely,  the  gratuitous  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  gentlepeople  of  limited  means,  with  nursing  and 
maintenance  at  as  moderate  a charge  as  our  resources  will 
allow.  . . . 

The  year  1918  has  been  a trying  one  for  charitable  institutions. 
Our  benefactors,  however,  have  fully  realized  this  fact,  and  their 
generous  assistance  has  enabled  us  to  face  the  difficulties  due  to 
the  great  rise  in  price  of  all  our  requirements,  so  that  we  closed 
the  year  with  a deficit  of  only  ^39  14s.  7d. 

The  Building  Debt,  which  stood  at  £ 7,000  on  January  1,  has 
been  reduced  to  ^5, 524  2s.  7d.  For  this  we  have  to  express  our 
deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  John  Moffat  and  the  National  Allied  Relief 
Committee,  to  Mr.  Andr6  Chariot,  the  Woolwich  Department 
Central  Works,  Cricklewood,  and  many  other  benefactors.  . . . 
It  will  be  our  endeavour  during  1919  to  clear  this  year’s  deficit 
of  ^39  14s.  7d.,  and  to  make  further  substantial  reduction  on 
the  Building  Debt,  now  standing  at  .£5,524  2s.  7d.  The  com- 
pletion of  our  Isolation  Block  is  an  expense  for  which  we  must 
be  ready,  and,  as  soon  as  the  military  beds  are  given  up,  we  shall 
have  to  face  a heavy  expenditure  to  restore  our  wards  to  their 
pre-war  condition.  We  earnestly  trust  that  our  benefactors  will 
come  to  our  assistance,  and  we  beg  of  them  during  this  year  of 
peace  to  send  us  a generous  peace-offering  towards  one  or  other 
of  these  requirements,  or  to  contribute  to  the  endowment  of  the 
hospital,  in  memory  of  those  they  have  lost  in  the  war,  or  in 
gratitude  for  their  own  preservation. 
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FRENCH  BISHOPS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RESTORATION- 

"We  give  below  a translation  of  extracts  from  the  Pastoral 
letters  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Bishop 
of  Perpignan,  who  pleaded  for  justice  to  the  Church  and 
religion : — 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

In  the  war  which  has  just  come  to  an  end  France  fought 
for  justice.  She  fought  to  fling  back  the  wicked  and 
barbarous  aggressor  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  her  by 
trampling,  against  all  right,  upon  Belgium  ; she  fought  to 
regain  the  two  beloved  provinces  that  had  been  wrested 
from  her  by  violence  ; she  fought  to  save  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  a people— its  integrity,  its  honour,  its 
independence. 

It  was  this  justice  of  our  cause  that  inflamed  and  upheld 
the  courage  of  our  soldiers  ; that  brought  us  the  help  of  our 
powerful  and  generous  Allies,  and  that  also  obtained  the 
intervention  in  our  favour  of  the  God  " Who  loves  justice 
and  hates  iniquity.” 

If  justice  ought  to  preside  over  the  relations  between 
peoples,  it  ought  also  to  reign  in  their  own  national  life  ; 
without  it  there  is  no  true  and  lasting  peace. 

Justice  should  reign  in  the  laws,  which  ought  to  respect 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  not  encroach  on  their  liberties 
except  in  so  far  as  may  be  required  by  the  superior  prescrip- 
tions of  morality  and  the  public  good.  . . . When  justice 
is  violated  in  its  different  domains,  interests  and  consciences 
suffer,  agitation  begins  and  sooner  or  later  revolt  breaks 
out ; order  is  overthrown  and  peace  is  destroyed.  . . . 

Now,  are  we  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  on  all  these 
points  we  have  yet  to  realize  reforms  and  progress  in  this 
country  ? Are  the  laws  which  ignore  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  all— those  of  God,  of  His  Church  and  of  the  Christian 
conscience — consonant  with  justice  ? Church  and  State 
were  bound  together  by  a time-honoured  agreement.  The 
State  broke  the  alliance  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church. 
In  these  days,  when  the  injured  nations  rightly  demand 
" the  necessary  reparations,”  has  not  the  Church  also  a right 
to  certain  damages,  which  her  maternal  indulgence  would 
surely  agree  to  being  as  moderate  as  possible  ? Consider 
the  case  of  those  citizens  subject  like  all  others  to  their 
obligations  towards  the  country  and  ever  ready  to  perform 
them  even  at  the  price  of  their  own  blood  : is  it  just  to 
forbid  them  to  live  together  in  order  to  give  themselves  to 
prayer,  study  and  preaching  the  truth  ? Take  again  the 
case  of  men  and  women  who  offer  all  desirable  guarantees 
of  ability  and  morality:  is  it  just,  because  they  are  conse- 
. crated  to  God,  to  exclude  them  from  a work  for  which  they 
are  so  well  fitted — the  education  of  youth  ? Then,  too, 
there  is  the  case  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  who 
desire  to  give  their  children  an  education  in  accordance 
with  their  conscientious  convictions  : is  it  just  to  force 
them  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  pay  taxes  for  an  education 
to  which  they  object  and  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  in  order 
to  have  the  teachers  they  want  ? Does  not  equity  require, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  money  contributed  by  all  should 
benefit  all ; that  all  good  schools  should  share  in  the  public 
grants,  according  to  the  number  cf  their  scholars  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Perpignan.  | 

And  indeed,  right,  justice  and  France’s  own  honour 
would  be  bankrupt  if  the  solemn  assizes  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  New  World,  now  being  held  in  Paris, 
should  come  to  an  end  without  religious  peace  being  given 
to  us  and  without  France  and  the  Holy  See  again  found 
each  other.  Of  this  necessary rapprochementthe  reparations 
indispensable  to  our  religious  life  are  natural  consequences. 
And  these  reparations  are  besides  so  small  that  they  can 
be  expressed  in  two  words  : justice  and  liberty.  The 

maximum  charter  of  our  demands  does  not  go  beyond  the 
hopes  set  by  our  men  of  government  before  France 
under  solemn  circumstances,  when,  in  words  full  of  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  patriotism,  they  revealed  their 
thoughts  for  the  future. 

This  charter  includes  the  programme  of  our  indispensable 
liberties.  And  although  the  responsibility  for  it  is  personal 
to  ourselves,  we  believe  that  the  Catholic  conscience  can 
subscribe  its  articles  and  that  politicians  who  are  penetrated 
with  the  true  spirit  of  justice  and  liberty,  and  are  anxious 
for  a general  appeasement  will  not  refuse  it  their  adhesion. 
This,  then,  is  what  we  claim  in  your  name  and  our  own  : 
a legal  statute  which  will  allow  the  Church  to  live,  to 
organise  herself  and  possess  property  ; the  guaranteed  use 
of  the  churches  and  presbyteries ; the  authorisation  for 
the  communes  to  make  grants,  if  they  so  desire,  for  the 
maintenance  of  religious  worship  and  its  ministers ; the  re- 
establishment of  pious  foundations,  at  least  of  the  bequests 
for  Masses  which  have  been  made  over  to  aid  societies  ; 
the  recognition  of  liberty  of  teaching  in  all  grades,  < 
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whether  primary,  secondary,  or  superior,  for  all  French 
citizens  under  the  reserve  of  academic  diplomas  and  the 
control  of  the  State  ; the  giving  of  religious  instruction 
in  primary  schools  by  a minister  of  religion,  as  in  the  State 
lyc6es,  on  the  expressed  wish  of  families  ; an  equitable 
division  of  school  taxes  to  public  and  denominational 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each. 

We  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  excessive  in  the 
demands  here  formulated ; their  moderation  may  perhaps 
astonish  many  Catholics,  and  yet  if  this  minimum  were 
granted  to  us  we  should  be  able  to  sing  the  hymn  of  peace, 
for  the  Church  would  have  won  back  the  essential  things  of 
wliich  she  has  been  despoiled  ; she  would  have  recovered 
her  best  arms  for  the  pacific  conquest  of  souls,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  France  in  Christ. 


LADY  SYKES  AND  CENTRAL  HULL. 

No  better  manifestation  of  the  regard  and  approval 
in  which  the  late  Sir  Mark  Sykes  was  held  by  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Central  Hull  Division  could  have  been 
shown  than  the  unanimous  invitation  offered  to  Lady 
Sykes  to  take  his  place  as  their  member.  Had  she  accepted 
she  would  have  been  the  first  lady  to  have  been  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Her  reply  was  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Unionists  of 
Central  Hull  on  Monday  evening  by  Mr.  Dumoulin,  the 
president,  who  moved  an  expression  of  sympathy  with 
Lady  Sykes  and  her  family  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  He 
read  a letter  which  Sir  Mark  Sykes  wrote  to  him  on 
February  1,  the  day  he  arrived  in  London  : — 

Dear  Dumoulin,— Just  to  tell  you  I am  in  Europe;  off  to 
Paris  again  to-night.  Dare  not  tell  you  about  my  big  work 
for  the  present.  This  is  just  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done 
for  me. 

After  the  vote  had  been  reverently  carried,  Mr.  Dumoulin 
told  the  meeting  the  steps  the  Council  had  taken  to  secure 
Lady  Sykes  as  their  candidate,  and  read  the  following 
reply  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Dumoulin,— I cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  and 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  great  honour  you  have  done 
me  by  inviting  me  to  stand  as  candidate  for  Central  Hull,  n 
the  place  of  my  husband.  I feel  that  it  is  both  a mark  of  great 
respect  for  him  and  also  of  confidence  in  me  ; and  I am  greatly 
sensible  of  the  compliment. 

It  is,  however,  after  much  reflection,  that  I have  come  to  the 
decision  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  accept  the  invitation.^ 

Unless  I could  put  my  whole  energies  into  the  service  of  Central 
Hull  as  its  member,  the  attempt  to  carry  on  even  a small  part 
of  my  husband’s  work  and  ideals  would  be  a failure,  and  I dare 
not  undertake  the  task.  The  upbringing  of  my  children,  and 
the  many  other  responsibilities  that  have  now  fallen  upon  mi- 
shoulders  alone,  are  duties  that  I must  put  before  all  else,  and 
that  must  absorb  the  greater 'part  of  my  time  and  interest. 

I hope  and  believe  that  the  ties  of  friendship  and  affection 
that  I have  formed  in  Central  Hull  will  never  be  broken,  and 
that  if  I can  ever  be  of  any  use  in  any  capacity  you  will  call  upon 
me.  Please  convey  to  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  my 
grateful  thanks  for  their  unanimous  invitation,  and  my  deep 
regret  that  I am  not  able  to  accept  the  great  honour  of  represent- 
ing Central  Hull. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

Edith  Sykes. 

9,  Buckingham  Gate,  London, 

March  7,  19 19. 

Mr.  Dumoulin  said  Lady  Sykes’s  answer  was  a great 
disappointment,  but  they  could  all  appreciate  her  reasons 
for  declining  the  invitation.  He  then  introduced  Lord 
Eustace  Percy  as  a candidate  imbued  with  the  same 
principles  and  ideals  as  their  late  lamented  member. 

Lord  Eustace  Percy  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  with  whom  he  worked  in  the  same 
offic  -,  and  he  would  always  remember  him  as  a representa- 
tive of  that  large  central  group  of  men  in  this  country 
on  whom  all  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Empire  had  been 
fixed.  Sir  Mark  was  a man  who  had  no  fads  of  government, 
and  none  of  those  prejudices  which  so  often  tripped  up  a 
man’s  judgment.  He  had  a scorn  of  all  pettiness,  of  all 
the  suspicions  of  minor  controversies  which  so  often  em- 
bittered national  life. 


Proposed  Federation  of  Catholic  Boy  Scouts. — M.  G. 
Dunlop,  Scoutmaster,  “ The  Cardinal’s  Own  ” Troop,  writes  to 
us  as  follows  : — ‘ ‘ I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  Catholic  Troops  of  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  London  district,  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
Federation  of  Catholic  Boy  Scouts  within  the  Boy  Scout*’ 
Association,  and  a meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  20, 
at  8 p.m.,  in  the  headquarters  of  “ The  Cardinal’s  Own  ” Troop, 
Morpeth  Terrace  (adjoining  Westminster  Cathedral)  to  ^discuss 
the  suggestion.  Representatives  from  Catholic  troops  are  invited 
to  attend.  If  the  meeting  is  in  favour  of  the  project,  it  is  proposed 
to  elect  the  officials  and  commence  work  without  delay.” 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

Thb  Cathedral. — A Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  at  West- 
minster Cathedral  on  Friday  morning  for  the  members  of  the 
London  police  forces  who  had  died  in  the  war.  There  was  a 
large  and  representative  congregation,  including  police  of  all  ranks. 

Farm  Streft. — Preaching  at  Farm  Street  on  Sunday,  the  Rev. 
Father  Bampton  introduced  his  course  of  sermons  on  “ Reconstruc- 
tion ” by  emphasizing  that  all  reconstructive  efforts  must  be  based 
on  Christian  principles.  The  first  attempt  at  reconstruction  was 
made  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  after  the  Roman  Empire  had 
established  its  supremacy,  but  that  failed  because  the  religion 
of  the  period  was  a sheer  mockery  of  the  real  thing.  The  real 
act  in  the  world’s  amelioration  wasjhe  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a feature  of  whose  mission  was  the  attention  he  gave  to  individual 
cases.  So  it  was  in  the  present  case.  If  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  wished  to  succeed,  they  must  found  their  efforts  on  the 
treatment  of  the  individual  man  as  a member  of  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind  under  the  fatherhood  of  God.  If  they  proceeded  by 
treating  alone  specific  evils,  such  as  housing,  education,  wages, 
&c.,  they  were  in  danger  of  treating  the  symptoms  rather  than 
the  disease. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.— At  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which 
was  held  at  the  Convent,  Carlisle  Place,  S.W.,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Mr.  Copperth waite  took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Sir  R.  Egerton.  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  deputised  for  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  C.  C.  Lindsay,  who  was  also  prevented 
from  attending. 

The  Chairman  urged  the  conferences  of  the  Society  to  persevere 
in  the  work  of  making  friends  of  the  poor.  Many  of  their 
members  who  had  been  fighting  abroad  had  now  come  back 
though  some,  he  feared,  had  gone  to  their  eternal  reward  and 
as  they  had  done  their  duty  to  the  country  so  he  hoped  their 
members  would  do  to  the  Society. 

The  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Howlett  cordially  welcomed  the  Society 
to  the  Cathedral  parish,  and  said  that  if  the  Cardinal  Bishop 
had  been  in  town  he  would  have  been  there  to  address  them,  as 
he  recognised,  in  common  with  all  the  clergy  of  London,  that 
the  Society  was  doing  most  excellent  work.  It  must  be  a great 
source  of  encouragement  and  consolation  to  the  members  to 
know  that  the  work  they  were  doing  for  the  Society  was  given 
in  the  cause  of  the  one  organisation  on  earth  which  stood  for 
high  and  fixed  principles  and  for  sound  and  clear  teaching.  A 
statesman  prominent  in  European  councils  who  had  recently  been 
converted  to  the  Church  had  told  him  a few  days  ago  that  the 
one  thing  which  impressed  him  most  in  the  circles  in  which  he 
moved  was  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  high  principles.  Modern 
statesmen  had  misty  ideals  of  humanity  and  the  liberty  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  when  they  came)  to  the  round  table 
and  tried  to  reduce  their  ideas  to  concrete  facts  they  were  lost. 
They  had  an  imperfect  conception  of  liberty  because  they  did  not 
realise,  as  the  Catholic  Church  realised,  that  true  human 
liberty  did  not  cons’st  in  doing  what  one  wished  to  do,  but  in 
being  free  to  do  what  one  ought  to  wish  to  do.  They  did  not 
grasp  that  the  highest  intellectual  liberty  was  truth  and  that 
the  highest  moral  liberty  was  virtue.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
the  divinely  appointed  guardian  of  the  truths  of  revelation  and 
the}'  must  go  to  her  if  they  would  have  that  freedom  which  came 
from  the  possession  of  truth  and  from  the  sacramental  shield 
against  passion.  Similarly  they  had  an  imperfect  conception  of 
charity,  which  they  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  bounty.  But  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  did  not 
take  that  view.  “ If  I distribute  all  my  goods,”  sav  the  Scrip- 
tures, “ and  have  not  charity,  I am  nothing.”  There  was  a 
great  distinction  between  true  charity  and  mere  generous  giving, 
the  motive  involved  being  the  important  point.  Unless  they  saw 
in  their  neighbour  the  image  of  their  God,  the  interests  of  their 
God  and  the  will  of  their  God,  they  could  not  give  to  their 
neighbour  a little  of  that  love  which  they  owed  to  God  Himself. 
How  many  were  there  outside  the  Catholic  Church  who  under- 
stood these  things?  The  charity  the  Society  was  exercising  was 
the  charity  they  owed  to  God  ; he  prayed  that  God  might  prosper 
the  work  they  had  in  hand. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Sisters  for  their  hospitality  and  to  Mgr. 
Howlett  concluded  the  meeting. 

Maiden  Lane  : Father  Bernard  Vaughan’s  Sermonettf.s. — 
Preaching  on  Thursday  at  this  church,  from  the  text:  “Thou 
shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise,”  Father  Vaughan  drew  a contrast 
between  Our  Lord’s  trials  and  those  of  His  martyrs.  The? 
made  converts  and  drew  around  them  friends.  During  Our 
Lord’s  four  mock  trials  not  only  no  convert  at  all,  but  His  verv 
friends  turned  against  Him.  It  was  only  in  the  closing  scenp  of 
the  drama  on  Calvary  that  Dismas  raised  his  voice  on  Our 
Lord’s  behalf.  The  two  thieves  meet  in  same  environment  and 
seem  to  have  same  opportunities,  and  yet  one  rejects  and  the- 
other  accepts  the  mission  of  Christ.  It  was  an  object  lesson. 
Father  Vaughan  said  that  before  you  can  help  another  to  carry 
his  cross  you  must  first  learn  to  bear  your  own,  and  that  lesson 
was  learned  when  you  planted  your  own  beside  Christ’s  and 
realised  that  yours  was  lighter  and  smaller  than  you  deserved. 


OUT  OF  PRINT. 

The  Publisher  will  be  grateful  to  any  reader  who  will  send 
to  the  office  at  19,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 
a copy  of  The  Tablet  dated  February  iSt,  1919. 


THE  OLD  VIC.  ( Opposite  Waterloo  Station.) 

Every  Tuesday  in  Lent  at  2.30*  March  18th,  at  7.30  ; Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  at  2.30  and  7.30. 

™V'ORAL,TY  EVERYMAN 

produced  by  Ben  Greet  and  played  by  the  “ Vic  ” Shakespeare  Company, 
The  i>lay  'will  be  introduced  by  the  following  : — 

March  18,  at  2.30.  Clifton  Kelway. 

at  7 30.  R F Cholmeley. 

March  25,  at  2.30-  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence. 

April  1,  at  2.30*  Sir  Frank  Benson. 

April  8.  at  2-30.  Her  Grace  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

April  14,  at  2.30.  A.  G.  Gardiner  (Editor  Daily  News). 

at  7-30.  Rev.  Dr.  Fort  Newton. 

April  15,  at  2.30.  Rev.  Father  Andrew  S.D-C. 

at  7.30.  Austin  Harrison  (Editor  English  Review ). 

April  16,  at  2.30.  G.  K-  Chesterton. 

at  7 30.  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  Lidgett. 


Qattjolic  Stage  Guild . 

MEMORIAL  to  MEMBERS  FALLEN  in  ihe  WAR. 

nPHOSE  wishing  to  subscribe  to  the  Tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
above,  to  be  erected  in  Corpus  Christi  Church.  Maiden  Lane, 
W.C.,  are  asked  to  send  their  subscriptions,  b -fore  April  1st,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Mackenzie,  Secretary.  21,  Beauchamp  Place,  S W.3 


VINO  PERFIX0 

The  Uni\ersal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  medium;,  a n O rich. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  ana  Certificates  Free. 


W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams;  Telephone:  46  Leamington. 

“ Perfexo,  Leamington."  Code : A B C,  5th  Edition 


C!)e  Cancer  hospital  (jft’ee) 

(Incorporated  undo  Royal  Charter  ) 

No  Letters  ot  Recommendation  needed,  e Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers _ ..Messrs.  CULTTS  and  Co.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  .RONALD  MAl.COL.AI,  Esq.  440, Strand,  London  W.C 

I Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.WJ 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS.-—  Ency  Britannica,  last  Edition,  29  Vols. 

India  Paper  Edition,  .£38  : Spenser’s  Fairy  Oueen,  2 vols.  tolio,  Cam- 
bridge, 1909.  £2  15s  ; Conan  Do>le’s  Works,  fine  set  igned  by  Author, 
12  vols.,  ,£3  10s.  ; Madden’s^  United  Irishmen,  12  vols.,  1916,  £8:  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  s YVoiks,  signed  by  the  Authoress.  16  vo's.,  £4  4s.  ; 

Jowett’s  Plato,  5 vols. , £3  10s.  ; Arthur  Symons,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Large 
Paper  copy,  ^2  2s.  ; Ruskin’s  Wo  ks,  Best  Library  Edition  39  vols  £45; 
halt  morocco,  fine  set,  c6st  .£65  ; M^rley’s  Gladstone.  3 vols.,  3 >s.  ; Debreti’s 
Peerage,  2 vols,  1915.  new,  8s  6d  ; Vertot’s  Knights  ot  Malta,  in  French, 
Paris,  1726  with  portraits,  4 vols.,  £3  ios.  ; — Bakkr’s  Great  Bookshops, 
14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham. 
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WORTHLESS  “Scraps  of  Paper.’’ 


I hate  sailing  under  false  colours,  so  let  me  tell  you  at  once, 
before  you  get  disgusted,  that  this  is  an  advertisement, 
although  1 expect  the  Editor  will  not  leave  the  matter  in  doubt. 
You  will,  however,  I think,  find  it  interesting  and  instructive 
reading,  which  will  open  your  eyes. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  two  officers  on  the  eve  of  a great  battle  in 
Flanders  were  talking,  and  one  told  the  other  a very  sad  and 
pathetic  story.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  his  parents  had  been 
ruined  by  a rascally  lawyer  who  had  abused  his  trust  and  had 
swindled  them  out  of  their  money,  and  had  reduced  them  almost 
to  beggary.  All  the  family  jewels  w'ere  taken  to  the  pawnbroker 
and  pledged  lor  .£'700.  But,  he  went  on  to  say,  it  did  seem  a 
great  pity  to  let  the  pawnbroker  have  them,  because,  as  every  one 
knew,  the  pawnbroker  only  lends  ono-third  of  the  value  (?) — the 
query  is  mine.  If  his  brother  officer  would  care  to  have  them  he 
could  have  the  tickets  for  ;£ioo.  The  brother  officer’s  balance 
at  the  bank  being  only  ,£70  at  the  time,  the  pawntickets  changed 
hands  at  ffiiis  figure.  The  next  morning  the  battle  began,  -and 
the  vendor  was  mortally  wounded  with  a bullet  through  his  head. 
The  buyer  was  also  badly  wounded,  but  after  seven  months  in 
hospital  was  well  enough  to  write  to  the  address  of  his  comrade’s 
parents,  as  he  thought,  given  on 
the  voucher  or  supplied  by  the  dead 
officer.  The  address,  alas  1 turned 
out  to  be  a little  newspaper  shop 
not  far  from  Victoria  Station  with 
a very  swagger  name,  but  that  is 
about  all  it  could  boast.  Some  of 
his  friends  cautioned  him  about  the 
wisdom  of  redeeming  these 
“ family  jewels,”  so  he  came  to 
my  office.  He  arrived  on  crutches, 
looking  more  dead  than  alive,  poor 
fellow ! and  related  the  story  I 
have  just  outlined.  He  handed  me 
the  contract  notes,  and  asked  my 
advice.  When  I saw  with  whom 
the  goods  had  been  pledged  I had 
very  strong  doubts,  and  advised 
him  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  pawnbroker  who 
held  them.  “ Won’t  you  go  and 
inspect  one  lot?  ” he  pleaded.  I 
replied  that  it  would  only  be  throw- 
ing good  money  away,  because  the 
pawnbroker  would  demand  the 
interest  before  he  would  show  the 
goods,  and  would  very  likely  refuse 
to  let  me  see  them  unless  I paid 
capital  and  interest.  However,  in 
the  end  I yielded,  and  greatly  to 
my  surprise,  the  pawnbroker  ad- 
mitted that  some  one  else  on  the 
firm  had  taken  the  lot  in  pledge 
and  had  lent  twice  as  much  as  it 
was  worth,  and,  as  he  was  good 
enough  to  show  me  the  contents  of 
the  parcel,  I found  that  it  was  so. 

I saw  the  officer  again  later,  and 
advised  him  to  cut  his  loss  of  ,£70. 

Another  case.  About  six  months 
ago  I bought  a piece  of  jeweller)' 
for  £26,  and  sold  it  to  a pawn- 
broker for  .£27,  and  he  in  turn 
sold  it  for  ,£28.  So  far  this  was 
clean  business.  Now  for  the 
sequel.  A broken-down-looking 
individual,  calling  himself  Captain 
James  of  Tooting  Bee,  came  and 
told  me  a similar  story  to  the  one 
I have  already  recounted.  Poor 
Captain  Jim,  was  in  great  trouble. 

He  had  lost  his  “ better  half,”  and 
her  jewels  in  the  house  so  continu- 
ally reminded  him  of  his  poor  dear  wife — the  old  rascal  actually 
did  his  best  to  improve  the  occasion  by  producing  a tear.  “ Sir,” 
he  whimpered,  “ I went  to  a pawnbroker  and  pledged  her  lovely 
pearl  necklace  for  £45,  and  now,  you  know,  sir,  I feel  that  it 
is  a great  pity  to  let  the  pawnbroker  have  it.  The  thought  of  it 
makes  my  heart  ache.  You  are  such  a kind  sort  of  fellow,  so 
if  you  like  to  redeem  it  you  can  have  the  voucher  for  nothing.” 
Naturally  I had  my  doubts,  but  felt  if  my  suspicions  were  justified 
and  I was  able  to  disclose  the  deal,  it  would  make  good  “ copy  ” 
and  strengthen  my  case  in  my  attempt  to  put  a stop  to  these 
nefarious  practices.  So  off  I went  to  a firm  who  have  known  me 

for  thirty-eight  years.  11  Now,  Mr. ,”  I said,  presenting  the 

voucher,  “ if  this  is  a ‘ pussy  ’ I shall  let  it  stay  wdth  you,  and 
I will  forfeit  the  interest  you  insist  on  having  before  you  produce 
the  necklace.”  “ Don’t  say  that,  Mr.  Hurcomb  ; we  make  mis- 
takes at  times  and  lend  too  much.”  “ Very  well,  then,  I will 
have  it  whether  it  is  cheap  or  dear,  so  I will  pay  capital  and 
interest  and  take  it.”  It  turned  out  to  be  the  very  necklace  that 
I had  sold  a month  or  so  before  for  £27  to  another  pawnbroker, 
so  that  £18  more  than  my  sale  price  had  been  advanced.  This  is 
not  lending  one-third  of  the  value,  is  it,  reader?  I sold  it  again 
soon  after  at  a loss  of  £17. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Why,  just  this.  There 
is  a fair  amount  of  business  or  traffic  carried  on  between  pawn- 


brokers or  their  managers  with  professional  pawners.  In  justice 
to  a very  respectable  body  of  tradesmen,  ! will  add  there  are  ONLY 
A FEW  BLACK.  SHEEP  out  of  thousands  of  white  ones.  I 
gather  that  an  agreement  or  understanding  is  arrived  at  between 
them  whereby  Mr.  “ A ” lends  Mr.  “ B ” £,100  on  (say)  a diamond 
ring  which  is  only  worth  £60  on  the  implied  condition  that  Mr. 

“ B ” gets  some  flat  to  redeem  it,  or  else  to  take  it  out  of  pledge 
himself.  The  white-spatted,  monocled,  silk-hatted,  and  chamois- 
gloved  pawner,  if  he  cannot  find  some  stupid  dupe  to  buy  the 
dud  tickets,  very  probably  advertises  for  some  one  who  will  lend 
a needy  tradesman  £50  for  a month,  with  liberal  interest  and 
ample  security.  The  replies  are  possibly  to  be  sent  to  the  little 
paper  shop  in  Belgravia.  The  security  turns  out  to  be  these  dud 
tickets,  and  if  anyone  is  persuaded  to  lend  him  money,  he  accepts 
as  security  just  scraps  of  paper.  Or  it  may  be  the  ring  is  adver- 
tised, and  when  a would-be  purchaser  replies,  the  advertiser  “ tells 
the  tale.”  He  had  been  compelled  to  pledge  it.  As  the  daily 
papers  will  not  allow  pawn-tickets  to  be  advertised,  he  adopts 
this  ruse  instead.  The  professional  pawner  goes  on  to  point  out 
what  a bargain  the  ring  is,  seeing  that  the  pawnbroker  advanced 
so  much.  The  victim  oftentimes  falls  into  the  trap,  and  hands 
over  good  money  for  worthless  scraps  of  paper.  The  case  would 
not  be  so  bad  if  “ Uncle  ” would  advance  the  money  again  ; but 
he  does  not  do  so,  because  he  would  say  that  he  had  made  a 

mistake  last  time,  and  that  once 
bitten  was  twice  shy.  One  other 
instance.  Another  monocled,  silk- 
hatted,  white-spatted,  chamois- 
gloved  Brixtonian — I do  not  mean 
H.M.  Prison,  Brixton,  although  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  he  may 
be  a guest  of  his  Majesty  there — 
calls  at  170-3,  Piccadilly,  and  in- 
forms me  that  when  he  made  his 
pile  he  bought  a row  of  pearls  in 
Glasgow  for  £400,  but,  being 
badly  hit  by  the  war,  he  had 
pledged  it  at  a place  not  five  miles 
from  Chelsea  Town  Hall.  Would 
I take  it  out  and  send  him  some- 
thing , for  the  voucher?  I paid 
£7,  15s.  or  thereabouts  to  see  a 
new  necklet  that  would  only  sell 
for  less  than  ;£8o.  I believe  £,'150 
was  lent  on  it.  I told  the  pawn- 
broker what  I thought  of  him.  I 
have  been  asked,  and  so  have 
others,  to  go  and  pay  more  interest 
to  see  more  pearls.  But  never 
again.  Once  bit,  twice  shy. 

I received  a letter  this  morning 
(March  6,  1919)  from  the  head  of 
a well-known  firm  of  London  auc- 
tioneers who  took  the  trouble  to  say 
that  my  advertisements  in  Truth 
and  other  papers  were  ridiculous. 
Freish  in  the  minds  of  some  will  be 
a statement  from  a reader  of 
Truth  (the  wife  of  one  holding  a 
high  position  in  one  of  our  Public 
Schools,  with  her  own  sons  at 
Eton),  that  the  literary  matter  in 
that  paper  was  generally  of  a high 
order,  and  that  anyone  who  could 
write  such  an  interesting  article  or 
advertisement  was  to  be  congratu- 
lated. She  and  her  husband  had 
read,  she  asserted,  right  through, 
and  they  had  found  it  so  very  inter- 
esting that  they  had  kept  their  lunch 
waiting  until  they  had  finished 
reading  it.  That  lady  since  has 
been  a mighty  power  in  the  advance- 
ment of  my  wonderful  business. 

But  there  must  be  a little 
shadow  as  well  as  sunshine, 
adverse  criticism  as  well  as  favourable.  The  auctioneer  referred 
to  is  in  the  same  business,  and  the  stream  has  diverted  its  course 
and  is  now  flowing  into  Piccadilly,,  and  not  into  the  old  channel. 
Well,  the  said  auctioneer  would  have  been  wiser  had  he  kept  quiet. 
Soon  the  auctioneers,  from  the  highest  to  those  of  lesser  degree, 
will  be  trying  to  trim  their  lamps  and  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
steps  they  can  take  to  turn  the  stream  to  its  old  course,  and  not 
let — to  borrow  from  lovely  Exmoor — the  “ Watersmeet,”  so  to 
say,  at  170-173,  Piccadilly.  But  I am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
will  have  a difficult  task  before  them  ; the  business  is  not  of 
mushroom  growth,  but  is  built  on  a foundation  as  firm  as  a rock. 

Some  will  wonder  and  ask,  “ How  is  it  that  they  have  never 
heard  of  the  man  before?  ” To  such  I reply,  like  the  new  judge 
when  appointed,  the  “ Man  in  the  street  ” has  never  heard  of  him 
simply  because  his  good  work  has  been  done  in  little-known  courts, 
and  the  public  have  hardly  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a K.C. 
So  it  is  in  my  business. 

By  a singular  and  undesigned  coincidence  the  very  issue  of  my 
article-advertisement  entitled  “ Pearls  Turning  to  Dust  ” appeared 
in  Truth  in  common  with  other  papers.  On  the  back  page  of 
Truth  the  .£22,000  Red  Cross  necklace  was  illustrated  in  an 
advertisement  inserted  by  the  great  firm  in  Regent  Street  who 
bought  it.  A wonderful  firm.  No.  one  ever  hears  any  word  but 
praise  for  the  value,  the  courtesy,  and  the  treatment  that  one 
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receives  there.  But  I can  truly  say  that  the  very  pearl  necklet 
which  I spoke  about  in  the  same  issue  as  being  found  in  a 
lumber-room  or  coal-cellar  was  three  rows,  and  the  finest  row 
was  even  better  and  larger  than  the  ^22,000  Red  Cross  necklet. 
It  is  so.  Again,  a year  or  so  ago  I was  asked  by  the  Estate  Duty 
Office  to  officially  inspect  a row  of  pearls  in  the  West  End  that 
had  been  valued  for  as  much  as  the  ,£22,000  one  by  a Bond 
Street  firm  for  death  duty.  My  valuation  was  exactly  the  same 
as  the  other  West  End  firm.  So,  you  see,  I value  pearls  of  a great 
price  as  well  as  the  magnates  in  my  trade  who  put  all  their  skill 
into  this  Red  Cross  necklace. 

Now,  I am  not  asking  you  to  come  and  buy  my  pearls,  but  I 
want  you  all  to  know  that  I am  the  very  man  to  secure  enormous 
prices  for  jewels,  pearls,  and  ancient  and  modern  plate.  My 
Auction  Sales  take  place  twice  monthly.  The  next  will  include 
lovely  jewels  from  the  biggest  families  in  the  land. 

UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES. 

I have  referred  above  to  the  coincidence  of  my  pearl  advertise- 
ment appearing  in  the  same  number  of  i ruth  as  a coloured  repre- 
sentation of  the  famous  Red  Cross  pearl  necklet.  Now  the  Con- 
noisseur for  March  supplies  another  coincidence  as  equally  un- 
designed as  the  other.  The  whole  of  page  xxxix  of  this  interesting 
monthly  is  devoted  to  silver  sold  by  me,  with  photograph,  explana- 
tory and  other  matter,  the  most  prominent  features  being  the  Paul 
Lamerie  sauceboats,  which  I sold  at  auction  for  £696,  Lot  336. 
There  is  also  a reproduction  of  the  Paul  Lamerie  marks  which 
appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  this  journal  under  the  heading  of 
“ Signs  and  Wonders.”  These  Paul  Lamerie  marks,  i.e.,  the 
marker’s  mark  punched  on  the  sauceboats  before  they  went  to  the 
Hall  by  P.  L.  in  1740.  Well,  wonders  will  never  cease.  On 
page  vii  of  the  Connoisseur  you  will  find  one  of  the  sauceboats — 
reproduced  much  better  than  in  my  photograph — together  with 
an  illustration  of  the  maker’s  and  Hall  marks,  advertised  for  sale 
by  the  great  firm  of  Mappin  & Webb.  This  is  not  all.  On 
page  iii  other  photographs  of  choice  antique  silver  are  illustrated 
by  the  famous  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Co.,  112,  Regent 
Street,  three  out  of  the  six  fine  specimens  shown  having  come 
from  my  auction  sale,  Lot  247,  £105  16s.  gd. 

Now,  is  it  not  a compliment  to  the  one  who  started  auctioneer- 
ing less  than  eighteen  months  ago?  Does  it  not  prove  the  class  of 
buyers  who  come  to  my  sales?  Fresh  in  the  minds  of  my  readers 
must  be  the  statement  I made  recently  that  at  no  other  sale-room 
for  jewels  and  plate  will  you  find  such  a crowd,  such  keen  opposi- 
tion, and  with  so  little  left  for  the  knock-out  or  combination 
of  buyers.  Come  to  the  next  GREAT  SALE  ON  ST. 
PATRICK’S  DAY.  There  will  be  silver  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
buyers  from  Dublin,  Belfast,  Louth,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
Swansea,  &c.  They  ALL  COME  to  my  sales,  which  take  place 
at  JOHNSON,  DYMOND  & SONS,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET 
(few  minutes  from  either  the  British  Museum  or  Holborn  Tube 
Stations).  You  will  probably  see  another  pair  of  Paul  Lamerie 
sauceboats  sold,  seal-top  spoons  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
lovely  specimens  waiters,  with  perforated  and  chased  borders, 
two-handled  cups  with  covers,  which  will  sell  for  between  £200 
and  £300,  necklets  of  choice  diamonds  from  £1,000  to  £2,000, 
three-stone  diamond  brooches  may  reach  £ 900  each,  besides  no 
end  of  other  beautiful  silver  and  costly  jewels.  COME  AND  SEE 
FOR  YOURSELF. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Connoisseur  (page  159)  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  famous  auctioneer  in  the  rostrum — to  wit,  Mr. 
Christie,  the  founder  of  the  great  firm.  He  was  born  in  1730 
and  died  in  1803.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  Con- 
noisseur, I am  able  to  reproduce  this  picture.  As  you  will  see, 
he  is  depicted,  strangely  enough,  selling  a jewel.  Below  the 
rostrum  is  inscribed  : — Eloquence ; or,  The  King  of  Epithets. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — permit  me  to  put  this 
inestimable  piece  of  elegance  under  your  protection — only  observe. 

. . . The  inexhausible  munificence  of  your  superlatively  candid 
generosity  must  harmonise  with  the  refulgent  brilliancy  of  this 
little  jewel. 

The  head  of  the  other  well-known  firm  of  auctioneers,  who,  as 
I have  said,  regards  my  advertisements  as  ridiculous,  possibly 
would  have  said  the  same  of  the  founder  of  the  famous  firm.  But 
I would  not.  Had  the  Editor  of  Truth  been  living  in  the  18th 
century  he  would  have  said  such  eloquence  was  curiously  con- 
vincing, as  he  remarked  of  the  statements  that  have  flowed  from 
my  pen.  Anyhow,  my  swelled  head  can  stand  all  the  cracks  and 
knocks  it  gets  from  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  The  time  has  come 
when  those  who  laughed  are  beginning  to  look  glum,  and,  reader, 
you  can  take  it  from  me  that  before  long  the  sensational  results  I 
am  having  'every  other  week  will  very  soon  be  a weekly  occur- 
rence— if  not  daily.  You  know  the  old  proverb — the  proof  of  the 
pudding,  Sic.  One  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  ancient 
silver  said  to  me  at  my  last  sale  (his  initials  are  the  same  as  the 
old-time  keeper  of  the  famous  old  winehouse  in  Bishopsgate 

known  as  Dirty  Dick’s)  : “ Hurcomb,  you  are  a wonder  ! At 

they  don’t  get  the  prices  you  do.  We  can  earn  a bob  or  two  there, 
but  we  cannot  at  your  sales.”  Well,  reader,  I do  not  run  the 
goods  up  ; it  is  the  crowded  room  and  the  hunger  for  the  goods. 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old 
Sheffield,  modern  silver,  &c.,  and  rare  stamps  and  stamp  collec- 
tions. Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works 
,of  art.  Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes, 
inventories  made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances,  household 
effects,  the. — castle  or  cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.  1 (lift  to  third 
floor),  where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4.  Telephone  : 
Regent  475  or  Avenue  2828.  Wire:  ‘‘Hurcomb,  Fen.  London.” 
— [Advt.] 


SOUTHWARK. 

Cierical  Changes. — The  Rev.  William  Monk,  of  Rotherhithe, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Mahoney  have  been  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
additional  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Diocese.  The 
Rev.  T.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Admiralty 
during  the  last  twelve  months  of  the  war,  has  been  attached  to 
Gravesend  as  assistant.  Father  Corbishley,  who  was  compelled, 
owing  to  a break-down  in  health,  to  resign  charge  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
Cornwall  Road,  North  Lambeth,  has  returned  to  that  mission,' 
and  the  Rev.  B.  Byrne,  who  was  doing  temporary  duty  there,  has 
gone  to  Bromley,  Kent. 

The  Borough. — Within  a comparatively  small  area,  immor- 
talised by  Charles  Dickens  and  hallowed  by  the  memory  of 
Catholic  martyrs,  a Conference  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  is 
engaged  in  a laudable  work  amongst  the  poor,  who  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  despite  the  comparative  affluence  arising  from 
war  conditions.  The  annual  report  of  the  Conference  issued  on 
Sunday  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  self-imposed  duties  of  the 
Brothers.  During  the  year  under  review  27S  visits  to  the  poor  and 
needy  were  made,  practical  interest  was  taken  in  workhouse 
inmates  and  in  the  old  people  of  the  Home  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  South  ^ambeth.  Financial  help  was  given  to  the 
Southwark  Catholic  Needlework  Guild,  the  Catholic  Nursing 
Institute,  North  Lambeth,  and  to  the  orphans  of  the  diocese.  The 
Brothers  have  also  undertaken  the  task  of  collecting  donations 
towards  the  reduction  of  a very  heavy  debt  upon  the  mission.  In 
these  and  other  ways  the  Catholic  working  men  of  the  Borough 
endeavour  to  emulate  the,  example  and  practise  the  teaching  of 
their  patron  saint. 

South  London  War  Memorials. — In  a number  of  South  London 
missions,  and  notably  in  Wimbledon,  Walworth,  Bermondsey,  and 
St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Southwark,  schemes  are  afoot  to  per- 
petuate the  memories  of  Catholics  who  fell  in  the  Great  War. 
An  imposing  scheme  is  to  mark  the  bravery  of  the  unreturning 
brave  of  Wimbledon,  and  on  Sunday  it  was  announced  a wayside 
chapel  would  be  erected  in  Bermondsey  to  do  honour  to  300  local 
Catholics  who  gave  their  lives  for  great  national  principles.  In 
St.  George’s  Cathedral  a Requiem  Mass  for  those  of  the  diocese 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  will  be  celebrated,  and  a 
memorial  window  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Cathedral.  In  Walworth, 
even  a more  elaborate  scheme,  in  so  far  as  the  material  aspect 
of  the  proposal  is  concerned,  was  referred  to  on  Sunday.  It 
I is  to  consist  of  a marble  altar,  towards  which  nearly  £150  has 
! already  been  subscribed,  and  a stone  pulpit.  Catholic  South 
London  gave  generously  of  its  manhood  from  the  early  days  of 
I the  world-wide  conflict,  and  the  estimate  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  of  military  hospitals  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Thames  being  Catholics  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  bravery  of  Catholic  men  residing  in  parishes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  lordship  the  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

Ecclesiastical  Students. — Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  students 
of  the  diocese,  says  the  Shield,  have  now  been  demobilised  and 
have  returned  to  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Wonersh.  One  (William 
O’Grady)  was  killed  ; two  were  severely  wounded,  and  cannot  yet 
resume  their  studies  ; while  five  have  determined  to  give  up  their 
ecclesiastical  studies. 

| South  London  Catholic  League. — That  the  principle  adopted 
I by  the  League  to  submit  test  questions  to  candidates  seeking  repre- 
; sentation  on  public  bodies  has  proved  a success,  was  emphasized 
on  Monday  evening  at  a meeting  of  the  Catholic  League  of  South 
London.  Mr.  E.  Foalces,  the  hon.  organizing  secretary,  reported 
that  the  candidates  at  the  recent  L.C.C.  election,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  who  answered  in  the  affirmative  the  questions  put 
by  the  League,  had  been  elected.  Indeed,  so  anxious  were  some 
of  the  candidates  to  make  known  their  views  to  the  Catholic 
electorate  that  they  sought  permission  of  the  Executive  of  the 
League  to  publish  the  replies,  and  Sir  John  Benn,  the  “ father  ” 
of  the  London  County  Council,  gave  a personal  assurance  to  the 
1 Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Brown,  V.G.,  of  his  sympathies  with  Catholics 
I to  secure  for  Catholic  children  the  right  to  be  educated  in  their  own 
schools.  The  League  then  considered  the  forthcoming  Poor  Law 
Guardians’  election.  Mrs.  Cassidy,  a member  of  the  South 
London  Poor  Law  Union,  declared  that  adequate  representation 
on  these  administrative  bodies  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Catholics.  She  cited  a case  which  came  before  her  notice.  Two 
Catholic  children  enjoying  perfect  health  were  taken  from 
Orpington  Catholic  school  by  an  official  of  a Board  of  Guardians, 

| and  for  three  weeks  were  inmates  of  an  Infirmary.  Suspecting 
an  effort  was  being  made  to  change  their  religion,  she  took 
I vigorous  action,  and  the  children  were  returned  to  -Orpington, 
j Several  delegates  suggested  co-operation  with  the  Catholic 
! Guardians’  Association.  Finally  it  was  agreed  to  circularize  the 
' rectors  of  South  London,  urging  them  to  direct  their  congregations 
as  to  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  candidates. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The  Bishop  and  National  Unrest.— And  now  (writes  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  in  his  Lenten  Pastoral),  let  us  turn  to 
certain  special  considerations  which  ought  to  occupy  the  minds  of 
all  during  this  coming  Lent.  International  strife  is  mercifully 
over,  but  national  unrest  is  unfortunately  very  prevalent  every- 
where. One  crisis  has  gone  by  only  to  give  place  to  another 
equally  serious.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  social  upheavals,  and 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  whole  world  is  in  the  balance.  The  bases 
upon  which  civilisation  has  hitherto  rested  are  being  rudelv  shaken, 
*nd  men  are  talking,  glibly  enough,  of  reconstructing  human 
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society  upon  entirely  new  foundations.  The  enterprise  is  hazardous 
in  the  extreme,  and  those  in  whose  hands  rest  the  ultimate 
decisions  to  be  taken  are  charged  with  an  enormous  respon- 
sibility. It  is,  indeed,  very  deplorable  that  our  statesmen  should 
have  decided  from  the  beginning  to  ignore  the  moral  power  of  the 
Church,  and  voluntarily  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  help  which 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  would  willingly  have  put  at  their  disposal 
to  assist  them  in  their  deliberations ; but  none  the  less  every 
Catholic  is  bound  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  labours  for  the 
common  weal,  and  to  pray  earnestly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God’s 
wisdom  may  deign  to  guide  their  footsteps  and  direct  their  counsels, 

When  hostile  aircraft  were  continually  hovering  over  our  cities, 
private  individuals  were  powerless  to  escape  the  danger  that 
threatened.  All  we  could  do  was  to  seek  security  for  life  and 
limb  in  places  of  safe  refuge  ; to  pray  that  our  property  might  be 
spared  from  destruction,  and  to  set  a good  example  of  patient 
endurance  to  those  around  us.  Firmly  convinced  as  we  always 
were  of  the  justice  of  our  country’s  cause,  and  unshaken  in  our 
confidence  that  victory  could  be  attained,  we  were  inflexible  in  our 
determination  that,  cost  what  it  m:ght,  it  must  be  achieved.  This 
spirit  of  national  fortitude,  by  which  we  were  happily  animated, 
proved  invaluable  to  our  country  in  the  hour  of  its  peril.  It 
enabled  us  to  carry  on  valiantly,  sustaining  our  courage  at  home 
and  infusing  into  our  gallant  soldiers  in  the  field  that  will  to 
triumph  which  has  produced  such  glorious  results. 

In  face  of  the  present  social  crisis  a higher  and  more  perfect 
form  of  fortitude  ’s  required.  “ Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,” 
says  the  Psalmist,  “ they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.  Unless 
the  Lord  keep  the  city  he  watches  in  vain  that  keepeth  it.”  Chris- 
tian principles  of  faith  and  morals  are  the  only  enduring  founda- 
tion upon  which  reconstructed  society  can  be  built  up.  We  faithful 
children  of  God’s  Holy  Church  know  this.  We  know  also,  thanks 
to  her  teaching,  what  those  principles  really  are.  But  our  fellow- 
countrymen  are  less  fortunately  placed.  In  matters  of  morality 
they  have  no  one  to  direct  them.  Each  man  is  left  to  himself, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  false  ideas  about  liberty  are 
as  rampant  as  they  are  at  present  a large  section  of  the  peop'e 
should  be  impatient  of  any  restraint  whatsoever  being  placed  upon 
freedom  of  action.  In  this  important  matter,  therefore,  upon 
which  so  much  depends,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  every  Catholic 
to  set  a good  public  example.  Yet  what,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we 
who  are  but  a handful  in  the  land  hope  to  accomplish  in  this 
respect?  Not  only  are  we  few  in  numbers  and  without  influence, 
we  are  distrusted  for  holding  those  very  principles  which  it 
should  be  our  aim  to  instil  into  others.  When  the  advisability, 
from  a social  point  of  view,  of  introducing  or  facilitating  divorce 
is  under  discussion,  although  we  know  perfectly  well  that  such  a 
thing  is  bad  and  fundamentally  subversive  of  true  morality,  what 
can  we  do?  We  are  about  as  capable  of  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion as  was  a village  policeman  of  warning  off  a hostile  Zeppelin. 
Similarly,  in  regard  to  education,  we  know  quite  well  that 
a school  from  which  all  mention  of  God  is  deliberately  excluded, 
whatever  else  it  may  teach,  or  however  able  the  teachers  may  be, 
is  an  educational  anomaly  inasmuch  as  it  is  silent  on  the  or.e 
subject  of  all  others  in  regard  to  which  everyone  should  be  well 
informed.  Or,  lastly,  take  the  burning  question  of  authority  and 
the  right  to  rule.  The  words  of  Our  Divine  Lord,  “ Al'  power  is 
given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,”  and  His  rebuke  to  Pilate, 
“ Thou  should’st  have  no  power  against  Me  unless  it  were  given 
thee  from  above,”  clearly  establish  the  Christian  principle  that  al’ 
earthly  authority  descends  from  God,  and  yet  how  common  nowa- 
days amongst  us  is  the  fallacy  that  it  originates  from  the  will  of 
the  governed.  The  moral  principles  which  the  Church  teaches  and 
upholds,  were  they  but  publicly  known  and  appreciated,  would 
put  our  rulers  safely  on  the  way  to  solve  many  puzzling  social 
problems.  To  the  well-instructed  Catholic  they  are  as  A,  B,  C. 
We  must  aim,  therefore,  at  having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our 
religion,  and  for  the  sake  of  society  as  well  as  for  our  own  sakes 
it  is  our  foremost  duty  so  to  order  our  own  lives  and  conduct  as 
to  make  ourselves  living  examples  of  true  Christian  faith  and 
obedience. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  MIDDLESBROUGH  AND  THE  ROMAN 
QUESTION. 

It  is  the  Holy  Father’s  express  wish  (writes  the  Bishop  of 
Middlesbrough  in  his  Lenten  Pastoral)  that  prayers  be  offered 
up  everywhere  to  obtain  from  the  Father  of  Lights  a blessing 
on  the  deliberations  of  the  “ Conference  ” now  sitting  at  Paris 
charged  with  formulating  the  terms  of  a just  and  lasting  peace. 
As.  in  this  diocese  prayers  had  already  been  ordered  with  this  same 
object  in  view,  it  only  remains  for  the  faithful  to  second  the 
Pontiff’s  earnest  wishes  by  fervently  joining  in  the  united  prayer- 
sent  up  to  the  Throne  of  God  for  His  Fatherly  guidance  in  this 
hour  of  the  world’s  need.  While  the  Pontiff  has  pledged  before- 
hand his  hearty  co-operation  in  supporting  the  just  decisions  of  the 
Conference,  the  Catholics  of  the  world  at  large  cannot  but  feel 
aggrieved  that  his  Nuncio  has  not  been  invited  to  take  his  seat  at 
their  Board.  This  exclusion  is  the  result,  as  we  know,  of  a 
Secret  Treaty,  the  terms  of  which  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
its  object,  despite  the  futile  attempts  made  at  explaining  it  away. 
Its  authors  must  now  feel  they  have  blundered  badly,  the  more 
so  that  their  folly  has  been  found  out.  The  Roman  Pontiff  is, 
whether  statesmen  like  it  or  no,  the  great  representative  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  now  that  the  foundations  of  that 
order  have  been  disturbed  beyond  precedent,  his  exclusion  from  his 
rightful  place  at  the  Council  Board  will  be  regarded  as  a decided 
blow  to  the  cause  of  social  reconstruction  and  lasting  peace.  The 
Italian  Government’s  conscience'  is  ill  at  ease  lest  the  spectre  of 


the  Roman  question  should  reappear  and  revive  unhappy  memories 
they  fain  would  hope  were  long  since  buried  in  oblivion.  This 
Secret  Treaty  reveals  a guilty  conscience. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Pope  was  the  victim  of  an  act  of  spoliation. 
It  was  an  instance  of  might  against  right.  The  farce  of  a 
plebiscite  was  gone  through,  but  deceived  only  those  who 
wished  to  be  deceived.  Since  that  memorable  day  in  September, 
1870,  the  Pope  has  been  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  in  fact  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  unjust  aggressor.  Notwithstanding  these  em- 
barrassing facts,  which  rise  up  in  judgment  to  condemn  the 
Assessors  of  to-day’s  Conference,  there  are  those  who  think  the 
present  a favourable  opportunity  for  a reconciliation  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Vatican.  It  may  be  so.  Certainly  their  present 
relations  are  far  from  normal ; in  fact  are  litt'e  better  than  a 
truce  between  belligerents.  The  difficu'ties  of  adjustment  are  enor- 
mous, but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  them.  Italy  has  more  to 
gain  from  an  amicable  settlement  than  the  Papacy  itself.  The 
stability  of  the  Monarchy  is  far  from  secure  in  these  days  of 
increasing  socialism.  It  has  not  the  strength  or  prestige  of  the 
quondam  German  Empire,  and  yet  the  latter  is  already  a heap 
of  ruins.  Why  knows  what  the  morrow  may  bring  in  Italy?  The 
late  king  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The  present 
king’s  life  has  been  attempted  more  than  once.  Socialism  and 
anarchy  stalk  abroad  and  have  more  than  once  turned  on  the 
statesmen,  who  found  them  useful  instruments  in  combating  the 
Papacy.  The  Papacy  stands  for  all  that  is  stable  and  conserva- 
tive in  the  country,  and  might  even  yet  save  it  from  the  abyss. 

Without  question  it  would  add  enormously  to  Italy’s  prestige  to 
have  the  Pontiff  going  in  and  out  among  them  in  perfect  security 
and  with  the  honour  that  is  his  due.  What  the  Catholic  con- 
science will  expect  and  demand  is  that  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  the  Pope  shall  be  free  and  uncontrolled, 
and,  what  is  a matter  of  no  less  importance,  the  whole  world  must 
know  him  to  be  in  fact  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  control. 
For  a thousand  years  his  temporal  principality  was,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  guarantee  of  his  spiritual  independence.  The 
question  now  to  be  solved  is  what  is  to  take  its  place?  This  is 
by  excellence  the  Roman  question.  Italy  claims  to  have  solved 
it,  but  the  sore  is  still  festering.  The  Secret  Treaty  is  proof  that 
she  fears  her  solution  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  hence 
she  would  stifle  all  discussion  of  its  terms.  But  sooner  or  later 
she  must  learn  that  the  independence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  is  be- 
yond the  competence  of  a majority  in  Monte  Citorio.  The  Vicar  of 
Christ  is  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  whole  Church  Catholic.  Some 
day  the  people  will  see  to  it  that  their  Common  Father  is  lifted  up 
beyond  the  fluctuations  of  political  intrigue.  The  “ Law  of 
Guarantees  ” has  never  been  recognised  by  the  Pontiffs  themselves, 
and  cannot  be  jegarded  by  Catholics  as  the  final  solution  of  the 
Roman  question.  From  time  to  time  various  schemes  have  been 
suggested  by  private  individuals  as  possible  solutions  of  the 
difficulty.  Some  have  put  forward  the  possibility  of  the  Leonine 
City  being  given  to  His  Holiness  ; others  woul  1 hand  over  to  him 
a strip  of  territory  leading  from  the  Vatican  to  the  sea  at  Civita 
Vecchia  ; recently  someone  has  thought  that  the  addition  of  some 
fields  to  the  Vatican  Gardens  might  be  a happy  ending  to  the 
quarrel.  Again  it  has  been  urged  with  much  more  reason  and 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake  that  the  City  of 
Rome  should  be  restored  to  its  lawful  owner  and  its  possession 
guaranteed  to  him.  After  all,  these  suggestions,  however  interest- 
ing, do  not  make  for  any  practical  solution  of  the  great  question. 
It  is  for  the  Italian  Government  to  make  the  first  move.  They 
are  the  parties  perhaps  most  concerned,  and  when  they  make  a 
serious  proposal  tending  towards  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  difficulties,  there  are  statesmen  at  the  Vatican  of 
large  experience  and  broad  minds,  who  will  be  ready  to  deal  with 
the  vast  interests  at  stake  under  the  guidance  of  the  Pontiff 
himself. 

Putting  aside  these  political  safeguards  of  the  Pontiff’s  position, 
which  after  all  are  only  a seconda-y  line  of  defence,  Catholics  will 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  His  Holiness’s  surest  defence  is  to  be 
found  in  their  loyal  attachment  to  His  Throne  and  Person.  The 
Throne  of  the  Fisherman  embedded  in  the  rock  defies  the  efforts 
of  time  itself,  the  one  unchanging  force  in  an  everchanging  world. 
Whatever  thrones  go  down,  his  will  stand,  for  he  is  no  less  the 
Pontiff  whether  he  be  a fugitive  in  the  Catacombs  or  enthroned 
in  the  Vat'can.  What  we  read  in  the  Acts  (xii.  £-16)  is  not  with- 
out interest  at  the  present  day.  Thus  we  learn  that  “ Peter 
therefore  was  kept  in  prison.  But  prayer  was  made  without 
ceasing  by  the  Church  unto  God  for  him,”  with  the  result  that 
the  Lord  sent  His  Angel  from  Heaven  “ to  deliver  him  from 
the  hands  of  Herod  and  from  all  the  expectations  of  the  people  of 
the  Jews.” 

Let  us,  too,  rally  round  the  Pontiff  in  his  need,  and  let  us 
realise  the  power  of  united  prayer,  which  forms  round  Christ’s 
Vicar  a more  formidable  bulwark  of  defence  than  the  doubtful 
guarantees  devised  by  statesmen.  The  Church  and  its  Head  have 
a divine  guarantee.  “ The  Gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it  ” (Matt.  xvii.  18).  For  the  last  fifty  years  the  Pope  has  been 
literally  in  the  hands  of  his  enenres,  but  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
have  sustained  him  in  a manner  little  short  of  miraculous.  Let  us 
have  courage.  The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened. 


ST.  WILFRID’S  COLLEGE,  OAKAMOOR. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  a Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  students 
of  St.  Wilfrid’s  who  had  fallen  in  the  War.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  Revv.  B.  Manion,  B.A.,  and  M.  Rudman,  B.A. 

Archbishop  McIntyre  preached,  taking  his  text  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  “ Whatsoever 
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things  are  true,  whatsoever  modest,  whatsoever  just.  . . if  there 
be  any  virtue,  if  any  praise  of  discipline,  think  on  these  things.” 
To  the  casual  observer  it  might  seem  that  the  death  of  those  who 
but  a short  time  ago  were  boys  in  the  school,  was  a calamity. 
After  so  many  years  of  study,  after  so  many  fair  hopes  and  dreams 
of  great  work  to  be  done  for  God,  one  was  tempted  to  think  that 
their  lives  had  been  in  vain.  But  a little  reflection  would  show  that 
the  purpose  for  which  God  had  given  them  life  had  been  nobly 
fulfilled.  True  to  the  call  of  obedience  and  duty,  they  had  offered 
their  best,  and  He  had  accepted  their  offering.  We  grieve  for 
them,  not  as  those  grieve  who  have  no  hope,  but  as  taught  by 
our  Catholic  Faith  to  trust  that  our  dead  companions  had  per- 
fected a full  life  in  a short  space.  God  does  not  consider  a man’s 
life  by  the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  measure  of  his  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will.  Perhaps  it  might  seem  a saU  thing  to  us  that 
our  friends  had  been  cut  off  so  early,  when  they  might  have  done 
so  much  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  But  we  must  remember 
that  though  their  voices  no  longer  sound  in  our  ears,  the  splendid 
example  they  gave  speaks  far  more  eloquently  to  our  hearts. 
Their  record  is  always  before  us,  to  lead  us  to  imitate  them  in 
loving  and  admiring  "all  that  is  best.  This  is  the  chief  end  of  true 
education,  and  our  books  are  rightly  used  only  when  they  lift  up 
our  souls  to  noble  purposes.  We  mus,  look  to  our  thoughts,  those 
constant  companions  which  make  or  mar  our  characters.  They 
are  the  test  of  success  or  failure.  If  then  the  dead  inspire  us  to 
high  ideals,  if  their  example  is  a stimulus  to  urge  us  on  in  the 
path  of  duty,  then  they  have  achieved  their  sub  tantial  purpose 
and  it  is  false  to  deem  that  they  have  died  in  vain.  We  pray 
for  them,  indeed,  since  we  know  that  even  the  angels  are  not 
sootless  before  the  awful  eye  of  God  ; but  we  pray  in  the  confident 
hope  that  our  supplications  will  hasten  their  final  union  with 
God.  Meanwhile  let  the  lesson  of  their  deaths  sink  well  into  our 
hearts.  Bonitatem  et  disciplinam  et  scieniiam  doce  me.  Note 
that  scienua,  mere  knowledge,  comes  last  in  order  of  importance. 
Only  when  joined  with  goodness  and  sound  discipline,  does  know- 
ledge become  the  wisdom  that  is  fruitful  in  merit  in  the  sight 
af  God. 


OBITUARY 


DOM  CHARLES  AUSTIN  WRAY,  O.S.B. 

We  regret  to  record  that  Dom  Austin  Wray  died  at  Abergavenny 
an  Sunday,  March  2,  after  a very  brief  illness.  Born  at  Great 
Marlow  July  31,  1851,  he  was  educated  at  Ampleforth,  and,  when 
his  school  course  was  finished,  decided  to  become  a monk  in  the 
Ampleforth  community.  He  received  the  Benedictine  habit  in 
the  year  1S68  and  was  professed  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
ordained  priest  at  Ampleforth  February  24,  1S77,  and  then  served 
various  Benedictine  missions  in  the  North  of  England.  In  1894 
he  became  incumbent  of  Abergavenny,  which  post  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  was  buried  at  Abergavenny  on  March  6,  the  last 
rites  being  performed  by  the  Abbot  of  Ampleforth. — R.I.P. 

MR.  THOMAS  CANNING. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  from  bronchitis,  on  Monday 
morning,  at  Aragon  House,  Clytha  Park,  Newport,  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Canning,  J.P.  Born  at  Castle  Carbery,  Kildare,  in 
1849,  from  an  Irish  branch  of  the  Cannings  of  Bristol,  he  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  Central  College  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin.  Entering  the  profession  of  gas  engineering, 
he  was  manager  at  Stroud,  and  in  1874  went  in  a like  capacity 
to  Newport,  and  became  consulting  engineer  to  a large  number 
«f  gas  companies  and  local  authorities.  In  1888  he  entered  the 
municipal  life  of  the  town  and  soon  won  for  himself  a position 
•f  authority  on  the  Council  and  became  an  Alderman.  As  a 
member  of  the  Education  Committee,  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
Secondary  Sub-Committee.  He  also  took  a great  interest  in  the 


introduction  of  technical  instruction,  was  a member  of  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee  from  1891  till  1904  (when  it  ceased 
to  exist),  and  for  the  past  nine  years  of  that  period  was  chairman. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Court  of  Governors  of  the  University 
College  at  Cardiff.  He  had  been  a Harbour  Commissioner  since 
1891,  and  a J.P.  for  the  borough  since  1892. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  explosions 
in  coal,  mines,  from  the  effects  of  lightning  striking  the  pithead, 
after  the  Risca  explosion  in  1880.  He  frequently  read  papers  to 
professional  societies,  and  was  a contributor  to  the  Dublin  Review. 
He  was  also,  says  the  South  Wales  Argus,  deeply  religious — 
a devout  Catholic,  a pattern  in  his  attendance  at  Mass,  a generous 
giver,  the  leading  Catholic  layman  of  Newport.  His  worth  was 
also  testified  to  by  his  brother  magistrates  at  the  court  on  Monday, 
when  a vote  of  sympathy  was  moved  to  his  widow  and  family. 
He  was  described  as  one  of  the  most  courteous  of  men.  Newport 
had  sustained  a great  loss  in  the  death  of  a man  who  had  gone 
to  that  reward  given  to  those  who  had  lived  such  a life  as  that 
which  Alderman  Canning  had  lived. — R.I.P. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  who  was  to  have  addressed 
Canadian  troops  on  “ Our  Federated  Empire  ” last  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
illness  ; nor  did  he  speak  at  the  Oxford  Union. 

Mr.  Albert  Mallinson,  the  well-known  composer,  was 
received  into  the  Church  last  week  by  one  of  the  Augustinians  of 
the  Assumption  Fathers  at  Rickmansworth. 

A Requiem  Mass  will  be  sung  for  the  Dowager 
Lady  Herries  on  Thursday,  March  20,  at  St.  James’s,  Spanish 
Place,  at  ti  o’clock. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  take  place  in 
June,  between  Captain  Arthur  Hope,  M.C.,  Coldstream  Guards, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  James  Hope,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Hope,  of  Herons 
Ghyll,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  and  Grizel,  youngest  daughter  of 
Brigadier-General  and  Lady  Susan  Gordon  Gilmour,  of  Liberton 
and  Craigmillar. 


The  Belgian  Government  has  just  completed  a census  of  the 
animals  in  Belgium,  which  shows  the  enormous  number  stolen 
by  the  German  invaders.  According  to  these  figures  the  animals 
seized  by  the  Germans  were  as  follows  : 148,000  horses,  979,000 
cattle,  and  1,176,000  pigs. 

Cheshire  Regiment’s  Presentation  to  Cure. — The  officers  and 
men  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Cheshire  Regiment  have  just  dis- 
charged a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  cur6  of  Audregnies,  a 
village  on  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier,  who,  assisted  by  several 
nuns,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Commune,  saved 
the  Battalion’s  miniature  colour  from  falling  into  German  hands. 
The  colour  was  taken  into  action  near  Mons  in  August,  1914,  and 
was  hidden  in  the  village  during  the  retreat  by  a wounded  private. 
But  for  the  courage  of  the  cur6  (M.  l’Abb6  M.  C.  Soudan)  and  his 
helpers,  the  flag,  which  was  inspected  by  the  King  shortly  after 
the  armistice,  would  have  been  discovered  by  the  Germans,  who 
made  a thorough  search  for  it.  On  February  28,  three  officers  of 
the  Battalion  presented  the  cur6  and  the  two  other  gentlemen 
with  silver  rose  bowls  and  illuminated  addresses  recording  the 
incident,  and  signed  by  Lieut. -Colonel  M.  • F.  Clarke,  D.S.O. 
(commanding  officer).  The  colour  was  not  recovered  by  the 
Battalion  till  November  last. 


Foreleaning  Silver.  Electro  Plate  Ac. 

Goddard’s 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  everywhere  & !/•  2/6  & 4/6. 
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J.  Goddard  S’  Sons,  station  Street,  Leicester. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

of  all  kinds  of 

REAL  IRISH 
::  LINEN  :: 

Sent  post  free  on  request. 

Ldobinson  & Cleaver , Ltd. 

48  N,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 


Sound  Reasons 

for  using  it.  When  you  buy  a food  for 
the  hair  remember  this  : 

Rowland’s 
Macassar  Oil 

really  does  nourish  the  roots  and  cells. 
It  really  does  stimulate  the  Skin  of  the 
Scalp  to  healthy,  natural  action  ; it 
really  does  prevent  loss  of  hair. 

Prepared  in  a Golden  Colour  for  Fair 
Hair.  Sold  in  3s.  6d  , 7s.,  and  10s.  6d. 
sizes,  by  Stoves,  Chemists,  Hairdressers, 
and  ROWLANDS,  67,  Hatton  Gabden, 
London. 
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Foster  Clark's  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 
You  simply  add  Water. 


24  Soups 


Convalesce 


nee 


Food  Must  be  Right. 

WEAK  digestion  and  restricted 
activity  render  ordinary  meals  in- 
tolerable. The  food  must  be  light 
and  nourishing  if  normal  health  is  to  be 
regained.  A Sure  He,p 

All  that  is  needed  for  the  support  of  life 
is  contained  in  the  ‘Allenburys’  DIET, 
and  in  such  form  that  the  digestive 
powers  are  encouraged  and  strengthened 
and  a feeling  of  well-being  is  promoted 
throughout  the  entire  system.  The 
flavour  is  most  acceptable. 

Trouble  Spared. 

The  ‘ Allenburys  ' DIET  is  prepared  by 
adding  Boiling  Water  Only  to  the 
required  quantity. 

A DOCTOR  write*  : 

“Gentlemen — I used  it  with  a patient 
I had  under  close  observation,  and  the 
result  was  so  marvellous  that  it  has  been 
continued.  She  has  not  been  so  well  or 
some  years.”  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S. 


For  Adults 

D80  Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  & Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


^TOO  TIRED  TO  EAT. 

It  was  said  the  other  day  that  many 
people  stay  up  late  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  too  tired  to  go  to  bed. 
Equally  true  ts  it  that  many  people  neglect 
proper  meals  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  too  tired  to  eat.  This  is,  of  course, 
wrong  from  every  point  of  view  and 
certainly  unnecessary. 

When  you  are  “ dead-tired,”  the  finest 
pick-me-up  for  both  brain  and  body  is  a 
cup  of  hot  Vi-Cocoa.  Ordinary  cocoa  is 
good,  but  Vi-Cocoa  is  infinitely  better,  for 
this  reason — it  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
best  cocpa,  other  qualities,  which  not  only 
intensify  its  nourishing  effects  on  nerve 
centres,  but  are  actual  body-builders  and 
direct  aids  to  digestion. 

In  a word — Vi-Cocoa  is  a food  beverage, 
and  in  these  days  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate its  importance  to  workers  of 
every  description. 

• Send  to  the  Editor,  Delectaland,  Wat- 
ford, for  a copy  of  the  Delecta  Magazine, 
which  tells  of  the  home  of  Vi-Cocoa  and  of 
the  many  otherequally  nutritious  Freemans 
Food  Products,  which  include — Freemans 
Custard,  Blanc  Mange,  Baking  Powder 
and  Turtlekon. 


EDUCATIONAL, 
rr  DUCAT  ION  A L FOUNDATION 

' IN  BELGIUM  — TWO  HOWARD 
BURBES  AR  E V \ C ANT  at  the  Dominican  College, 
Louvain  Universiti, , of  vMne  ot  650  francs  annually  ; 
persons  eligible  are  English  ecclesiastical  students 
born  in  Engl.nd  Candidates  are  requested  to 
forward,  with  applications  their  certificates  .ot  birth, 
and  letters  from  Bishop,  Parish  Priest,  and  Head 
ot  College  or  School,  to  the  Provincial  O. P., 
S.  Dominic's  Priory,  Southampton  Road,  N.W  5, 
London,  before  March  31st  next, 

"D  R I V A T fc,  I U 1 O R receives 

Catholic  boys  requiring-  special  attention  in 
health  and  studies.  Old  Cottage,  South  Road, 
Preston  Park,  Brighton. 


Your  Evening 
or  Dinner 
Gown,  Opera 
Cloak  or  Wrap, 
Ball  Dress  or 
Dancing  Frock. 
For  the  Cleaning 
of  such  dainty, 
delicate  garments 
the  Pullar  process 
is  unrivalled.  No 
material  in  good 
condition  is  too 
fragile  to  be 
cleaned  by 
Pullars’  expert 
workers. 

Evening  Hose  and  Shoes  Dry 
Dyed  pale  shades  to  match 
Gowns.  Prices  are  moderate 
arid  returns  are  prompt. 
Orders  received  at  any  of 
Pullars  4 0 0 0 Agencies  or 
Branch  Offices 

Return  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  sent  direct  to — 

Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 

Perth 


MADDAPOLLAMS 
AND  NAINSOOKS 


In  all  qualities.  Unrivalled  Value  for 
PAINTY  LINGERIE. 

FERSTRONG  & TRUSONIAN  as  advertised. 

— -i 

Send  Postcard  for  Patterns. 

CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAMSON, 

(H.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  PROPRIETOR) 

Dept  N.  91.  EDGWARE  RD.,  LONDON, W. 2 


MI  SCE  LLANEOUS. 

t\d.  per  word;  minimum  js. 

TJ  OME  FOR  LADIES.— Beautiful 

“•  A Residence,  50  acres  ol  park  and  farm  land 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts  Chapel  on 
the  estate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental)  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  ol  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford,  Middlesex 

QLD  CHINA,  TAPESTRY,  etc.— 

^ An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  only.  Old  China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
Office. 

pARTNb  RSHIPS.— ARCHITECT 

long  established  in  northern  city,  invites  confi- 
dential enquiries  with  particulars  from  men  ol 
character;  p'ofessional  equipment  and  some  capital. 
Apply  No.  842,  Tablet  Oriice.  t 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

•hd-  per  mord  / minimum  JM. 

VT  RS.  ARTHUR  PEftRY’S  SER- 

* V A NTS’  AGENCY,  35  George  Street,  Port* 
nan  Square,  London,  W,  Rooms  lor  engaging, 
flours  10  till  «— a till  4.  Saturdays  till  r o'clock. 


v *'*•*  “r*  Mcmiuayo  nil  I tj  LIULKi 

established  1874.  Telegrams  “ Anxiously,  London/* 
Telephone  No.  1755,  Mayfair. 

pEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
N urses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
hoarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 

("'ATHOLIC  GENTLEMAN  and 

wife  (without  children)  desire  post  together 
for  HOUSEKEEPING  and  CARE  OF  GARDEN, 
or  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  and  SECRE- 
TARIAL DUTIES.  Proficient  in  French,  short- 
hand, horticulture,  hospital  nursing  and  cookery. 
Apply  No.  826,  Tablet  Office. 

T ADY  wishes  to  recommend  ex- 

perienced  NURSE.  Lady’s  first  baby  pre- 
ferred. Good  needlewoman.  £\5-£>S0t  Free  in 
May.  Apply  No.  848,  Tablet  Office. 

WORKING  FOREMAN 

v v on  estate  near  Catholic  church.  Good 
references.  P.  Reidy,  Estate  Office,  Trafalgar, 
Salisbury. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

t\d.  ter  mord;  minimum  39. 

C AN  any  Lady  recommend  English 
NURSERY  GOVERNESS  for  boy  si? 
Required  in  Vlay.  Bright  and  fond  of  children,  but 
good  disciplinarian.  Must  thoroughly  understand 
health  and  be  very  tidy  and  methodical.  Write 
No.  849,  Tablet  Office. 


P* AN  Lacfy  recommend  very  nice 

y'  French  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  for  two 
little  girls?  Required  after  Easter,  Lady  preferred. 
Must  be  good  conscientious  Catholic  with  English 
experience.  Bright  and  fond  of  children,  but  good 
disciplinarian.  Must  be  good  needlewoman  and 
extremely  tidy  and  methodical.  Musical  preferred. 
Write  No  818,  Tablet  Office. 


J—T  EAD  HOUSEMAID  wanted  for 

*■  country;  three  in  family ; twelve  servants. 
Wages  Age  not  over  35.  Write  Mrs. 

Pauling,  Effingham,  Surrey. 

T/MTCHEN  MAID  (Scullery  Maid 

A kept)  wanted  end  of  March.  Wages  £26  to 
£30.  Write  Mrd.  Pauling.  Effingham,  Surrey. 

M URSER Y GOVERNESS.— Lady 

*“  leaving  shortly  for  Belgium,  requires  English 
Nursery  Governess  with  good  references,  fcTwo 
young  children.  Comfortable  position.  Salary  £30 
to  £.35-  Apply  first,  by  letter,  to  Mme.  Wilmart, 
6,  Edge  Hill,  Wimbledon. 


OELIABLE,  experienced  COOK- 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  ^R.C,),  for  end  of 
April.  Small  family.  Housemaid  and  Nurse  kept. 
Waues  £35-^40.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bell,  269,  Banbury 
Road.  Oxford. 

REQUIRED,  an  English 

NURSERY  GOVERNESS,  between  30 and 
40,  for  three  children,  in  a French  nobleman’s 
family.  No  sewing,  no  menial  work.  Salary,  frs.  125 
a month.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mrs.  Williams, 
4,  Clarence  Crescent,  Windsor. 

"THIRD  HOUSEMAID  of  three 

wanted  at  once.  Experience  not  essential,  but 
must  be  willing  and  well  recommended.  Wages  ,£20. 
VVrite  Mr's.  Pauling.  Effingham  Surrey. 


T TsEFUL  MAID,  Roman  Catholic, 

N-'  age  28  to  38.  For  flat  and  travelling.  One 
Lady.  Address,  Mrs.  Tates,  91,  Mount  Street,  W.i 


WANTED,  an  experienced 

NURSERY  MAID,  Vige  18  to  21.  Mrs.  H. 
Throckmorton.  The  Nook,  Pakerield,  Lowestoft. 


A XT  ANTED  at  once,  good  Plain 

* * COOK.  Wages  ,£35.  Kitchen  maid  kept. 
R.C.  church  in  town,  one  mile  from  house.  Apply 
Stafford,  Chattan,  Axminster. 


WANTED,  SCULLERY  MAID; 

* * strong  ; for  country  house.  Apply  Mrs 
Cave,  Ditcham  Park,  Petersfield,  Hants. 


\\7ANTED, single-handed  HOUSE- 

* ' MAID,  and  K ITCH  ENM  AID;  help  given, 

Also  GIRL  to  help  generally.  Good  wages,  town 
and  country.  Write,  Rastall,  Ebury  Street,  S,W.i 


MEDICAL. 


Nervous,  rest  cure,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results..  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  rees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.  1 3. 
Tel.  Putney  647. 
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HOUSES. 

1)  d.  per  tvord ; rn  ini  mum  JS- 

T?OR  SALE  by  Private  Treaty. — 

A Charming-  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  Freehold, 
near  Buck  ast  Abbey,  S -urh  Devon,  3 reception, 
5 bed  rooms  ; ^tabling,  gardens,  paddocks.  Kellock’s, 
Solicitors,  Totnes. 


DOR^E  T.  A charming  freehold  property.  Full 
South.  Magnifi.  ent  views,  high  and  dry.  3$  acres 
of  beautiful,  secluded  and  matured  grounds.  Close 
station  and  town.  C >ntains  private  chapel.  3 recep- 
tion rooms,  billiard  room  it  bed  and  dressing  rooms. 
B*th  room.  Complete  domestic  offices.  Every 
modern  convenience.  Electric  light  and  gas.  Town 
sanitation  and  water.  Stabling,  garage,  and 
gardener's  cottage.  Further  particulars  from 
Messrs.  Rumsev&  Rumsey,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 


L E WES.  — TO  BE  SOLD. 

A CHARMING 

OLD-FASHIONED  RESIDENCE 

CONTAINING  : 

4 reception  rooms,  ro  bed  rooms, 
bathroom.  Good  offices.  Garden 
and  Grounds  of  one  acre. 

Price  and  further  particulars  of 
J.  R.  THORNTON  & CO.,  66,  High  Street,  Lewes. 


TO  LET.— At  WIVCHCOMBE, 

HOUSE,  at  ^ton,  with  8 acres  ( 30  acres  more 
available  in  September).  Also  HOUSE  at  £45,  and 
one  at  £30.  Ml  in  good  order  and  with  modern 
comforts  and  within  ten  minutes’ of  Cathol’c  Church 
(resid  nt  priest)  and  railway  station.  WjnchcombeTs 
a small  Cots  wold  hunting  centre,  q mi'es  each  from 
Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury,  Broadway,  and  Evesham. 
COTTAGE  TO  LET  at  £,13.  Apply  No.  821, 
Tablft  Office.  * 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 


i\d.  per  word  ; minimum  Jt. 


T~A  UR  R ANT’S  HOTEL, 

■* — ' George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W - 
Adjoining  >.  Jarne*’  Church  Catholic  . Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ‘Pione:  ‘Tavfair  6484  q. 


BAYSWATER.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

41,  WESTMORELAND  ROAD.— Contort- 
able  BO  \ R D-RESIDENCE._/Vow  35s  ; perday,8s 
Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large  double 
rooms,  4gn».  Miss  Rose. 


jsjorfolk;  hotel,  bourne. 

* MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  Catholh 
Church,  standing  m its  own  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearl) 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  Moors;  suites 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  terms 
or  A a carte  Telegrams:  “ Norfcvk,  Bournemouth  ” 
Telephones,  234  and  848  v 


pASTBOURNE.  — SEA  VIEW 

' Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff;  excellent 
chef.  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary 


“'THE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

-*■  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London,  S, E Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
countiy  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  ‘‘The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  c >mfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother. 


VIWXR  WIDOW  of  good  family, 

* * living  in  the  South  of  France,  would  take  as 
BOARDERS.  CHILDREN  WHO  DESIRE  TO 
LEVRN  FRENCH.  H >tne  care;  suitable  for 
children  in  delicate  health  20  > francs,  monthly. 
Highest  references.  Child  en  could  be  met  in  Pari* 
after  Eister  holiday.  Mine,  de  Rouveze,  Azille 
(Aiijde),  France. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ * Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanise 
Aip  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
J arlkt.  Messrs.  PAGE  T,  219,  Oxford  Street,  XV. t 
Estd.  150  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old). 

j \ Anv  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  qu  te  for  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  greH  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post  ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free  Platinum  scrap, 
^16  rer  ounce  given.  I RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  . mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 


COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL, 

AND 


WARE 


ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  Englisb 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  <5 tc, , apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


URSUIANE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS, OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bbhop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
tn  Seotember  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND'S  LANE,  HAMPSTEAD, LONDON,  N.W 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  of 
Gentlefolk,  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M. 

Trained  Teachers  ; preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public  Examinations  ; organised  games;  daily  walks 
on  the  beautiful  Heath  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks. 

Stations  : Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (10  min).. 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  ' DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

Fordet  iiled  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 


MOUNT  ST.  JOSEPH 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL, 
BOLTON. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL; 
Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion. 


Pupils  are  prepared  for,  and  have  ob- 
tained record  successes  in  the  Oxford 
Locals,  Matric.  Board  of  Education  and 
Music  Exams. 

Terms  moderate. 

Particulars  on  application. 


ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY, 

MILL  HILL,  ‘ N.W.  7 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
ot  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mother  Abbess. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMIN1AN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  : beautiful  surroundings ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 

Oxford  Locals : 29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
it  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed [in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or' Headmaster. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 

Principals — T H E MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
l'HE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W, 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  ^Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration.) 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  . modern  house  imnrovemen’s. 

English  in  all  its  branches ; French  in  ciaily  use. 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations, 
Music  and  Singing,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics.Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


XAVEIRIANi  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 
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WHY 

SERBIA 

WEEPS 

In  Serbia  there  is  weeping. 
Everywhere  there  is  desolation. 
The  whole  country  is  despoiled. 
Thousands  are  living  on  the  border- 
line of  starvation. 

Cjj  No  people  in  proportion  to 
size  contributed  more  to  Victory 
than  the  Serbians.  No  people 
suffered  so  much  as  they  endured 
uncomplainingly  in  the  Great 
Cause. 

Will  you  not  help  to  relieve 
them  NOW  ? The  Serbian  Relief 
Fund  is  working  night  and  day  to 
provide  clothing  and  medical  aid 
for  the  stricken  people  of  Serbia. 
Your  donation  to  this  splendid 
work  is  urgently  needed.  It  will 
be  gratefully  received  and  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  G.B.E., 

C.B. 

SERBIAN 

RELIEF 

FUND 

{Registered  under  the  War  Chanties  Act , 7976). 

5,  CROMWELL  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.  7. 

Parcels  of  Clothing  should  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Carrington  Wilde,  Serbian  Relief 
Fund,  5,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.  7. 


“We  shall  recuperate 
and  make  a fresh  start ! ” 

Foch  said  this  after  the  crushing 
disaster  of  March,  1918  — and  in  six 
months  the  War  was  won. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  spirit  to  the  lesser 
disasters  of  life  — to  the  disaster  of  impaired 
health,  for  example.  Perhaps  you  have  had 
’Flu  and  cannot  get  rid  of  its  depressing  after- 
effects— nervous  exhaustion  and  sleepless- 
ness— gastric  dyspepsia  weakened  will-power 
and  that  terrible  “ influenza  feeling  ” which 
is  so  difficult  to  shake  off. 

Say  to  yourself : “I  will  recuperate  and 
make  a fresh  start ! ” And  start  at  once  by 
taking  that  grand  recuperative 
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Ask  your  chemist  to-day  for  a 5/9  tin  of  Sanatogen. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  help  it  gives  you  in  re- 
freshing and  invigorating  the  tired  enfeebled  nerves 
— toning  the  appetite  and  digestion — and  providing  just 
those  nourishing  recuperative  elements  which  year 
body  requires. 

But  be  sure  you  get  genuine  Sanatogen,  manufactured  by 
Genatosan,  Ltd.  (British  Purchasers  of  Sanatogen  Co.),  12, 
Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. — Chairman  : The  Viscoun- 
tess Rhondda.  (Note : Later  on  Sanatogen  will  be  re-named 
Genatosan.) 


Get  the  best  brand  of  aspirin 


*****  y 


GENASPRim 


L. 


guaranteed  by 
Genatosan,  Ltd. 
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The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  Con- 
stantinople— a story  of  many  activities  (p.  340). 

Another  correspondent  tells  of  the  visit  to  Salonica  : — 
“ I wish  we  had  Cardinals  oftener ; this  is  the  first  after 
450  years.”  “ It  still  surprises  me  that  a visit  from 
one  man  could  give  so  much  pleasure  ” (p.  342).  Yet 
another  correspondent  tells  of  the  welcome  offered  in 
Belgrade,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment. How  the  English  Admiral  entertained  the 
children  who  had  flocked  to  the  High  Mass  (p.  336). 

A fourth  witness,  this  time  a correspondent  of  the 
Times,  takes  up  the  story  in  Laibach  : — “ The 
Cardinal’s  car  was  decked  with  flowers,  and  drove 
slowly  through  the  dense  masses  of  cheering 
humanity.”  How  the  people  “ were  well  content  with 
one  who  had  come  in  their  midst  as  Praeco  pads  et 
justitiae  ” (p.  342). 

The  Episcopal  Jubilee  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Shane  Leslie  tells  how  it  was  celebrated  in  the  presence 
of  sixty-five  Bishops  (p.  334).  The  appointment  of  the 
new  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  what  it  signifies 
(P-  335)- 

Sir  Charles  Russell  on  “ Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
Catholic  Church.”  How  the  congregation  of  the 
Sardinian  Chapel  of  that  day  used  to  assemble  in  a 
public-house,  which  still  exists,  called  “The  Ship,” 
with  pots  of  beer  and  clay  pipes  to  listen  to  sermons — 
and  why  that  was  necessary  (p.  339). 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Plotinus.  Can  Christianity  be  reconciled  with  the  Neo- 
platonist  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian  schoolmen? 
(P-  337)- 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Major-General  Seeley,  In 
askin§T  m Committee  of 
Supply  for  a vote  of  sixty-five 
millions  for  the  air  estimates,  had  a wonderful  record 
of  past  achievement  and  hopes  for  the  future  to  unfold. 
We  had  started  the  war  with  six  squadrons  and 
finished  it  with  200;  at  the  outset  we  were  spending  a 
million,  and  at  the  close  two  hundred  millions.  At  the 
time  of  the  Armistice  we  were  building  nearly  50,000 
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aeroplanes  a year.  During  the  war  just  under  8,000 
enemy  machines  were  shot  down  by  our  pilots  in  all 
theatres  of  war,  and  2,800  of  ours  were  missing,  most 
of  them  similarly  shot  down.  When  one  comes  to 
think  what  that  figure  means — probably  40,000  or 
50,000  desperate  battles  in  the  air,  sometimes  far 
away  in  enemy  territory,  occasionally  right  away 
across  wide  stretches  of  sea — I think  we  can  only  bow 
our  heads  in  respectful  admiration  to  incomparable 
valour.  He  then  described  how  the  25,000  cadets 
under  training  were  being  demobilized,  and  paid  a 
high  compliment  to  Canada  for  her  contribution  to 
the  Air  Forces.  The  peace  figure  of  our  Air  Force 
had  been  placed  at  102  squadrons,  wirh  5,300  officers 
and  54,000  men,  and  he  expressed  the  view  that  the 
proportion  of  the  air  to  the  land  and  sea  forces  would 
be  an  ever-growing  one.  For  civil  aviation  three 
millions  were  set  aside;  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
mails  from  Egypt  to  India  could  be  air  borne.  Turning 
to  recent  progress  he  stated  that  we  had  at  last  got  a 
wireless  telephone  by  which  the  same  operator  could 
both  send  and  receive  messages;  the  air  camera  could 
take  a series  of  photographs  from  great  heights,  which 
gave  a more  accurate  survey  of  the  country  than  could 
be  obtained  by  weeks  or  months’  surveying;  machines 
could  be  directed  from  the  ground  with  complete  suc- 
cess. As  to  machines,  a ?eaplane  had  been  built  which 
could  carry  13,000  lb.  at  100  miles  an  hour;  then  there 
was  the  Tarrant  machine,  141  feet  span  and  85  feet 
long,  which  could  carry  20,000  lb.  ; and  another  not 
yet  complete  which  was  expected  to  attain  a speed 
hitherto  undreamt  of.  As  to  airships,  Sir  Charles 
Parsons  had  told  him  that  the  tractor  power  required 
to  pull  a given  load,  given  the  same  speed,  varies 
almost  exactly  inversely  wit  . the  size  of  the  vessel. 
Suppose  you  take  an  airship  75°  fe6t  long,  and  assume 
it  to  have  a speed  of  60  miles  an  hour  and  a displace- 
ment of  64  tons,  the  estimate  is  that  you  will  require 
5 per  cent,  of  that  64  tons  in  order  to  pull  your  vessel 
at  60  miles  an  hour.  But  if  you  increase  the  length 
to  1,500  feet  and  get,  as  you  would  dc  with  the  same 
form,  not  48  but  164  tons,  you  would  require  not  5 per 
cent,  but  2$  per  cent,  in  order  to  give  that  the  same 
speed  ; that  is,  by  doubling  the  size  of  your  vessel  you 
require  only  half  the  horse-power  to  do  the  same  work. 
Finally,  he  referred  to  the  question  of  flving  boats, 
which  would  do  wonderful  things  on  the  great  navigable 
rivers  of  the  world.  A long  discussion  followed  on 
the  case  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  of  the  Women’s  Air 
Force,  concerning  which  the  Government  finally  decided 
not  to  grant  an  inquiry. 
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Sir  Eric  Geddes  on  Monday,  in 
—our  transport  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
's'bTEM'  Ways  and  Communications  Bill, 

had  an  enormous  scheme  to  propound,  to  which  the 
House  had  been  rendered- somewhat  less  hostile  by  the 
dropping  of  the  nationalization  of  transport  by  Order 
in  Council.  First  he  considered  the  condition  of  our 
transport  system  which,  with  the  exception  of  muni- 
cipal tramways,  was  not  prosperous.  On  railways 
the  loss  was  from  3 to  4 per  cent.  ; canals,  though 
heavily  subsidized,  were  working  at  a loss ; the  roads, 
which  had  practically  no  income,  cost  twenty  millions 
a year.  He.  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our 
transport  system,  upon  which  such  heavy  demands 
would  fall,  was  semi-paralyzed.  The  railways  were 
being  worked  at  a loss  of  a quarter  of  a million  a day, 
or  between  ^90,000,000  and  £ 100,000,000  a year. 
Our  transport  system  must  be  put  back  on  a paying 
basis;  and  the  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  measure  of  unified  control  under,  the  State 
was  necessary.  The  Bill  was  not  a railway  but  a 
transport  Bill.  The  transport  agencies  had  developed 
individually  on  general  lines;  there  were  no  unified 
rates.  But  rates  could  not  be  put  up  without  an  un- 
thinkable burden  on  traffic.  Much,  perhaps 
£ 20,000,000  a year,  could  be  saved  by  unification  of 
control,  elimination  of  wasteful  haulage,  standardiza- 
tion throughout,  and  especial'y  by  the  electrification 
of  our  haulage,  not  by  the  multiple  unit  but  by  heavy 
electric  locomotives.  For  agricultural  areas  we  must 
look  to  motor  traction.  As  to  canals,  1,100  miles  were 
railway  owned  and  3,600  miles  not  so  owned,  and 
the  return  on  canal  capital  was  no  more  than  ij  per 
cent.  Docks,  which  were  the  great  termini  for  traffic, 
could  not  be  left  out  of  transport  control. 

This  was  his  case  for  the  Bill, 
the  ways  and  which  he  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe.  Two  periods  were  con- 
templated by  it,  the  first  of  which  was  to  be  of  only 
two  years,  a time  of  preparation  and  experiment,  after 
which  fresh  powers  would  have  to  be  sought  from 
Parliament.  During  these  two  years  the  position 
would  be  as  follows  : As  to  railways,  the  present  rail- 
way control  will  continue  for  two  years.  Then  all  the 
powers  lapse.  In  addition,  there  will  be  “ a certain 
amount  of  central  control.”  A chief  commissioner  will 
be  appointed,  with  sub-commissioners  controlling 
zones  in  the  country.  The  Ministry  will  have  powers 
to  construct  any  lines  it  deems  essential.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  docks  and  harbours,  the  existing  autho- 
rities will  remain.  But  there  will  be  a central  control, 
with  power  to  order  that  this  or  that  shall  be  done. 
The  canals  will  be  removed  from  railway  interest  and 
placed  under  a commissioner.  Finally,  as  to  roads,  a 
separate  Road  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  to  be  set  up  under  General  Maybury, 
who  dealt  so  successfully  with  the  road  ques- 
tion in  France  during  the  war.  For  Ireland, 
on  account  of  its  social  and  geographical  con- 
ditions, a branch  of  the  Ministry  would  be  set  up. 
Finally,  said  Sir  Eric,  “ if  is  admitted  that  the  Bill  is 
far-reaching  and  gives  great  powers.  The  situation  is 
very  serious.  I do  not  think  it  is  desperate  if  properly 
tackled.  I do  think  it  is  desperate  if  we  peck  at  it. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  it  is  on  these  lines, 
with  that  scope  and  with  the  powers  given  in  the  Bill 
that  we  can  meet  the  situation.”  The  rejection  of  the 
Bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

At  the  resumed  debate  on  Tues- 
passed  without  jay  the  second  reading  of  this 
great  measure  was  passed  with- 
out resort  to  a division.  That  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  the  measure  met  with  no  criticism.  Thus  Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks  insisted  that  more  should  be  known 
about  the  100  million  deficit — whether  the  cost  of 
Government  traffic  was  included,  and  how  much  of  it 
was  due  to  increased  wages.  Yet  our  railways  had 
not  suffered  as  badly  as  the  State-owned  railways  of 
the  Continent.  The  Bill  was  to  get  rid  of  the  competi- 
tive system  and  would  strike  a blow  at  private  enter- 
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prise.  His  chief  objection  was  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
roads,  which  would  suffer  under  Ministerial  control. 
Commercial  transport  by  motors  was  encouraged  by 
the  rural  authorities,  who  had  for  years  complained 
that  the  railways  did  not  pay  enough  to  the  general 
rates  of  the  country.  The  total  contributions  to  the 
rates  of  all  the  railways  in  the  country  was  just  over 
five  millions — a sum  less  than  motorists  would  pay 
for  special  taxation  next  year.  Local  authorities  were 
up  in  arms  against  this  part  of  the  Bill  : he  had  re- 
ceived 335  resolutions  from  road  authorities,  of  which 
all  but  five  were  against  it.  Sir  Edward  Carson  said 
Belfast  was  against  it,  for  the  proposed  Dublin  office 
would  be  a nest  of  politicians  who  would  be  “ got  at  ” 
to  help  Dublin  to  capture  Belfast’s  trade.  He  did  not 
believe  the  Bill  would  promote  economy,  for  it  was 
decentralization  and  not  centralization  that  made  for 
efficiency.  The  Minister  wou'd  have  full  power  under 
the  Bill  to  do  what  had  always  been  jealously  guarded 
against  by  that  House,  namely,  to  interfere  with  rates, 
tolls,  dues,  and  charges.  The  policy  of  transport 
might  ruin  a locality.  The  railways  alone  furnished  a 
gigantic  problem,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  confine  its  attention  to  that.  Mr.  Brace 
followed,  declaring  that  Labour  was  convinced  that 
without  nationalization  there  was  no  chance  for 
British  industry.  After  further  discussion,  in  which 
several  speakers  welcomed  the  Bill,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
summed  up,  expressing  gratification  at  the  reception 
accorded  to  it.  It  was  an  ambitious  measure,  but 
should  not  be  condemned  on  that  account,  and  was 
justified  by  the  position  brought  about  by  the  war. 

All  during  the  week  there  have 
been  reports  and  rumours  as  to 
differences  of  opinion  at  the  Confer- 
ence as  to  whether  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  should  be  incorporated  in  the  preliminary 
treaty  laying  down  the  military  and  territorial  terms  to 
be  imposed  on  Germany.  As  Mr.  Wilson  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  plan,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  says  it  is 
inevitable  we  may  assume  that  it  will  be  adopted.  Lord 
Robert  also  assures  us  this  will  involve  no  delay  in  the 
presentation  of  the  preliminary  treaty  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  ready  within  a fortnight.  Meanwhile  French 
opinion  is  gratified  to  find  that  in  fixing  the  naval  and 
military  conditions  of  the  treaty  the  Conference  is 
leaving  nothing  to  chance — or  the  League  of  Nations. 
On  Thursday  the  Times  correspondent  announced  that, 
though  a few  minor  points  remain  to  be  settled,  all  the 
main  conditions  are  fixed.  They  are  sufficiently  drastic. 
There  is  to  be  no  conscription  in  Germany.  A long 
service  army  of  volunteers,  not  to  exceed  100,000  men, 
will  be  the  sole  force  allowed.  Officers  and  men  must 
serve  for  twelve  unbroken  years.  There  are  to  be 
no  fortifications  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Rhine.  Rifles, 
cannon,  machine  guns,  and  ammunition  will  all  be 
rationed.  All  arms  and  war  material  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  recognized  by  the  Treaty  must  be 
surrendered  to  the  Allies.  The  German  fleet  is  to  be 
of  tiny  dimensions,  and  there  are  to  be  no  submarines. 

Horrible  stories  of  suffering  and 
TH\Po°l™is?sF.  ™E  atrocities  continue  to  reach  this 
country  from  Petrograd.  But 
when  the  question  is  asked — how  long  can  the  power 
of  the  Bolshevists  go  on?  there  is  a wonderful  con- 
flict of  conjecture  and  opinion.  From  Helsingfors  we 
are  told  that  Trotsky  is  preparing  to  invade  Germany, 
via  Poland  and  Courland,  with  an  army  of  150,000 
men.  The  principal  object  of  this  army  will  be  to 
support  the  Spartacists  in  Germany  and  to  put  on  a 
war  footing  several  hundred  thousand  Russian 
prisoners  for  a defensive  or  offensive  movement  on  the 
line  of  the  Elbe  in  the  event  of  the  Entente  Govern- 
ments still  refusing  to  conclude  a peace  with  the 
Bolshevists.  On  the  other  hand,  a telegram  from 
Omsk  reports  that  the  Siberian  army  has  begun  an 
offensive  on  the  Ural  front,  and  has  captured  the 
towns  of  Okhansk  and  Ossa,  both  south-west  of  Perm, 
[ and  Birsk,  north  of  Ufa.  The  Bolshevists  recently 
took  the  offensive  on  the  Pleskau  front  (south-west  of 
Pskoff),  pushing  back  the  Esthonians  in  places,  but 
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according  to  the  Esthonian  Press  Bureau  here  power- 
ful counter-attacks  have  made  the  Esthonians  again 
masters  of  the  situation.  The  latest  Army  report  of 
March  16  says  that  the  Esthonians  and  Finns,  in 
heavy  fighting  near  Petschory,  took  Sarnet  and  a 
number  of  other  places.  In  the  direction  of  Marien- 
burg  (south-west  of  Petschory)  they  occupied  Vungi. 
The  Lettish  Press  Bureau  publishes  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Libau,  dated  March  15  : — “The  concentric 
advance  against  Mitau  is  being  continued.  The  rail- 
way line  from  Windau  to  Mitau  has  been  passed.  The 
towns  of  Kandau  and  Zabeln  and  the  railway  station 
of  Zehren,  in  North-West  Courland,  have  been  taken. 
The  Bolshevist  troops  in  North-West  Courland  are  in 
danger  of  having  their  retreat  to  Mitau  and  Riga  cut 
off,  and  there  is  panic  among  the  Bolshevists.” 
Finally,  an  official  communique  published  by  the 
Lithuanian  General  Staff  has  been  received  in  Stock- 
holm : “ Fighting  h^s  been  resumed  along  the  entire 
front.  The  Russians  have  again  suffered  a severe 
defeat  at  Seda  [?  Lida,  east  of  Grodno].  North-west 
of  Vilna,  at  Pagiriai,  our  troops  during  the  night 
attacked  the  enemy  and  put  him  to  flight.  To  the 
south-east  of  Vilna  also  our  troops  are  advancing  vic- 
toriously and  forcing  the  Russians  to  retire  along  the 
entire  front.”  It  is  now  known  that  both  General 
Ruzsky,  the  hero  of  the  first  Galician  campaign,  and 
the  famous  General  Radko-Dmitrief  have  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Bolshevists. 

Noske  has  been  successful  in 
feeding  Germany,  breaking  the  back  of  the  Sparta- 
cist  rising  in  Berlin.  General 
Siittwitz  succeeded  in  capturing  1,700  prisoners,  but  it 
is  believed  that  15,000  of  the  insurgents  succeeded  in 
making  good  their  escape  out  of  the  city.  Many  took 
refuge  in  Brunswick,  where  Spartacism  is  still  in  power. 
In  the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar  Herr  Noske 
justified  all  he  had  done  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and, 
amid  general  applause,  the  Times  correspondent  tells 
us  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  events  which  have  led  to  so  much  blood- 
shed, plundering,  and  murder  to  the  incitements  of  the 
party  organs,  the  Rote  Fahne  and  the  Freiheit,  and 
the  open  support  of  the  movement  by  extremists.  This 
statement  eliciting  strong  protests  and  outcries  from 
the  Independent  Socialists,  he  added  : — “ I repeat 
that  members  of  the  Independent  Socialists  approved 
and  encouraged  these  acts  of  brigandage  and  coun- 
tenanced these  infamous  practices.”  He  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  state,  however,  that  their  machinations  had 
proved  a failure ; that  the  rebellious  marine  detach- 
ment, their  principal  instrument  in  originating  these 
troubles,  existed  no  longer.  (Cries  from  the  Opposi- 
tion, “ You  have  murdered  them  all.”)  The  Minister 
concluded  his  statement  by  appealing  to  the  judgment 
of  the  whole  nation,  in  which  he  was  loudly  applauded 
by  the  Majority  Socialists  and  hissed  by  the  Minority 
Socialists,  the  shrill  voice  of  Frau  Zietz  being  heard 
above  the  uproar  calling  the  Defence  Minister  foul 
names.  Meanwhile  the  task  of  the  Government  is 
likely  to  be  facilitated  by  the  inclusion  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Allies  by  which,  in  return  for  the  surrender 
of  her  merchant  fleet,  Germany  is  to  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  food.  At  the  same  time  she 
will  be  allowed  to  export  certain  materials  and  manu- 
factured articles  in  part  payment  of  her  purchases. 
She  will  also  be  credited  with  the  freights  earned  by 
her  ships.  The  available  tonnage  of  the  world  will 
thus  be  increased  by  nearly  three  and  a half  million 
tons.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  fleet  will  be  decided 
by  the  Conference.  There  must  be  many  liens  on  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Sankey’s  Commission 
the  coal  commission,  held  its  last  public  meeting  for 
the  hearing  of  evidence  on  Mon- 
day, having  to  prepare  its  report,  so  far  as  hours  of 
work  and  wages  are  concerned,  by  Thursday.  An 
owners’  witness  last  week  gave  figures  for  South 
Wales,  and  said  he  thought  the  men  could  speed  up 
and  exert  themselves  more  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
on  the  coal  of  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages. 
Higher  wages  had  tended  to  limit  output,  a point 


which  was  corroborated  by  another  witness,  who  said 
the  men  absented  themselves,  preferring  to  earn  less 
rather  than  pay  income  tax.  The  men  in  South  Wales 
were  out  of  hand  and  were  governed  through  their 
lodges  by  extremists  rather  than  by  the  officials  of 
their  unions.  Mr.  A.  F.  Pease  was  against  nationaliza- 
tion or  colliery  amalgamation  and  preferred  an 
eleven  day  fortnight  to  a six  hour  day.  Then  came  a 
men’s  representative,  Mr.  Straker,  who  said  the  men 
resented  profiteering  and  the  way  public  opinion  had 
been  manufactured  against  them.  He  outlined  a 
scheme  of  control  by  a Minister  and  Board  composed 
as  to  half  its  membership  of  nominees  of  the  Federa- 
tion. He  made  somewhat  light  of  the  foreign  com- 
petition bogey,  but  had  to  admit  that  he  had  worked 
with  owners  to  get  the  remission  of  the  shilling  a ton 
export  duty.  On  Saturday  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of  the 
Scottish  Union  of  Mineworkers,  described  their 
housing  conditions  and  the  dangers  of  their  occupa- 
tion. During  fifty  years  55,000  miners  had  been  killed 
—1,100  a year.  From  1907  to  1916  the  number  was 
12,400 — 1,240  a year.  And  he  put  the  number,  of  non- 
fatal  accidents  at  3,500,000  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Then  Mr.  John  Potts,  of  the  Yorkshire  Miners,  who 
dealt  with  the  question  of  hours,  and  his  main  reason, 
apart  from  the  usual  ones,  for  shortening  hours,  was 
that  the  men  might  go  to  work  at  eight  in  the  morning 
instead  of  six.  " On  Monday  Mr.  Emil  Davies  con- 
tended that  the  dividends  paid  by  colliery  companies 
were  not  a true  index  to  their  profits,  which  were  con- 
cealed by  the  directors  making  fresh  capital  of  them 
by  placing  large  sums  to  reserve,  with  the  intention 
of  capitalizing  these  later.  He  produced  several 
examples  of  this  process,  alleging  that  ^x,ooo  in- 
vested in  1903,  when  the  shares  were  at  par,  in  one 
company  would  now  have  earned  dividends  equal  to 
^3,800,  and,  moreover,  would  now  be  saleable  for 
.£5,500.  Finally,  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Deputy  Chief 
Inspector  of  Inland  Revenue,  produced  figures  show- 
ing that  in  19x4  coal  profits  were  normal;  in  1915  con- 
siderably more;  in  1916,  double  the  normal;  and  in 
1917  they  had  gone  back  to  nearly  the  1915  figure. 

While  the  proceedings  of  the  Coal 
the  railwaymen  Commission  have  been  given  the 
widest  publicity  the  hardly  less 
important  negotiations  between  the  Railway  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  men’s  representatives  have 
been  conducted  in  secret.  All  we  are  permitted  to 
know  is  that  the  men’s  delegates  have  rejected  not 
only  proposals  by  the  railway  companies  but  also  the 
whole  principle  upon  which  they  are  based.  They 
have  also  announced  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
consider  any  compromise.  We  learn  from  the  Times 
that  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Railway  Execu- 
tive the  cost  of  the  changes  in  hours  and  wages 
demanded  by  the  men  would  be  ^100,000,000.  These 
estimates  are  based  on  the  belief  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  eight-hour  day  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  traffic  manipulation  would  need  to  be  in- 
creased from  300,000  to  400,000.  The  Railway  Execu- 
tive contend  that,  even  if  freights  and  fares  were 
doubled,  the  yield  would  be  only  ^120,000,000  a year, 
that  the  pre-war  profit  of  the  railways  was  only 
^44,000,000,  and  that  the  money  necessary  to  con- 
cede the  men’s  claims  would  have  to  come  from  some 
other  source.  Evidently  the  danger  of  a great  strike 
which  may  easily  lead  to  something  like  civil  war,  is 
very  serious.  •“  The  organizations  which  comprise  the 
Triple  Alliance,”  a South  Wales  railwaymen’s  meeting 
was  told  on  Sunday,  “ are  determined  to  make  a stand 
now  for  freedom  and  justice.  If  you  should  receive 
short  notice  you  will  know  what  to  do.  If  the  miners 
decide  to  come  out  on  strike  next  Saturday,  the  rail- 
waymen and  transport  workers  will  be  called  on  to 
withdraw  their  labour  in  support  of  the  miners.”  To 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  police  in 
London  are  still  agitating  to  secure  a definite  status 
for  the  National  Union  of  Police  and  Prison  Officers. 
The  War  Cabinet  has  considered  the  question  and 
definitely  decided  that  the  desired  recognition  cannot 
be  given. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

* 

THE  HOLY  SEE  AND  THE 
IUGOSLAVS 
1. 

When  the  State  is  formed  which  is  to  contain 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties for  its  government,  unless  from  the  beginning 
this  government  follows  a policy  of  complete  toleration, 
will  be  the  religious  question.  The  Serbs  are  practi- 
cally all  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  They  look 
on  that  Church  as  part  of  their  national  cause  against 
Austria;  indeed,  since  Russian  toleration  in  1905,  the 
kingdom  of  Serbia  remained  the  only  religiously 
intolerant  State  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Croats 
and  Slovenes  are  Latin  Catholics ; their  feeling  towards 
their  brothers  of  Serbia  has  not  always  been  very 
friendly  in  the  past,  and  they  too  are  inclined  to'  look 
on  religion  as  a feature  of  their  national  ideal.  Posi- 
tively the  only  difference  between  the  Croat  and  the 
Serb  is  religion  and  the  different  alphabets  in  which 
they  write  the  same  language.  Maybe,  when  the  new 
Southern  Slav  State  is  formed,  we  shall  give  up  and 
forget  these  two  names  for  what  is  the  same  people. 
There  is  no  more  need  for  “ Croat  ” and  “ Serb  ” than 
for  special  names  for  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
Rumanians.  If  we  consider  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  future  Iugoslavia,  the  Catholics  will  outnumber  the 
Orthodox.  There  are  about  two  and  a half  million 
Serbs  and  roughly  a million  Orthodox  in  the  Provinces 
of  Karlocza  and  Czernovic ; in  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Slovenia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  there  are  about  four 
million  Catholics.  Which  will  be  the  established 
Church  of  the  new  State?  Probably  both  will  be 
established,  as  both  were  under  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.  Each  will  be  too  great  to  be  persecuted 
in  any  way.  This  new  State  ought  to  set  a fine  example 
of  perfect  mutual  toleration  between  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Slavs,  agreeing  to  differ  in  religious  matters, 
while  co-operating  heartily  in  all  that  concerns  the 
good  of  the  State.  This  is  the  ideal.  Unfortunately 
it  has  not  hitherto  obtained  among  the  Balkan  Slavs. 
The  Serbs,  like  the  Bulgars  and  Vlachs,  look  upon  their 
national  (Orthodox)  Church  as  a great  element  of  the 
national  cause.  Since  the  old  Governments  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  were  Catholic,  they  considered  the 
Catholic  religion  as  meaning  much  the  same  thing  as 
Austro-Hungarian  politics;  a Catholic  Serb  was  taken 
to  be  no  true  patriot  but  a philo-Austrian.  This  idea 
is  of  late  growth,  since  national  Slav  feeling  turned 
against  Austria  rather  than  against  the  old  enemies, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  If  the  Iugoslav  will  look  further 
back,  he  will  find  the  exactly  opposite  situation.  In 
earlier  days  it  was  not  the  Catholic  Church  that  was 
the  enemy  of  Slav  independence  : it  was  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Before  the  Turkish  conquest  the  great  enemy 
of  Slavs  was  the  Imperial  government  at  Constanti- 
nople; and  the  Orthodox  Church  was  the  organ  of  that 
government.  In  those  times  the  GEcumenical  Patriarch 
was  the  dangerous  enemy  of  Slav  nationality,  being 
himself  courtier  and  agent  of  the  Emperor.  In  those 
days  the  Orthodox  religion  was  the  badge  of  an  alien 
tyranny,  to  be  Orthodox  was  to  be  anti-Slav ; while  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church,  always  an  important 


element  among  these  people,  was  the  national  cause. 
We  do  not  urge  that  these  two  causes  ought  to  be 
identified,  nor  that  an  Orthodox  Slav  is  a less  good 
patriot  than  his  Catholic  fellow-countryman.  To  take 
that  line  would  be  to  repeat  in  favour  of  one  Church 
the  very  abuse  of  which  w-  complain  when  it  occurs 
in  favour  of  the  other.  Only  we  note,  in  view  of  the 
regrettable  popular  identification  of  Orthodoxy  and 
Slavism,  that  for  long  centuries  of  old  it  was  just  the 
other  way.  Before  the  Turk  came,  if  there  was  a 
national  Slav  Church,  it  was  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
difference  was  that  then  there  was  no  great  Catholic 
power  hostile  to  Slav  independence ; the  Popes  in  their 
continual  care  for  Christian  Slavs  had  no  political  axe 
to  grind,  they  wanted  only  that  these  people  should 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  what  the  Pope,  naturally,  thinks 
to  be  the  true  religion.  But  the  Pope’s  rival  at  Con- 
stantinople had  a political  axe  to  grind.  To  him 
Orthodoxy  was  not  merely  religion  ; it  meant  submission 
to  the  government  of  Constantinople  as  well. 

So  the  Orthodox  propaganda  in  these  parts  was 
always  crossed,  and  spoiled,  by  the  political  cause  of 
subjecting  Slavs  to  the  Emperor.  The  Slavs  them- 
selves knew  this ; those  who  listened  to  missionaries 
from  Constantinople  were  the  party  ready  to  hand  over 
their  nation  to  the  Greeks ; the  patriots  and  patriot 
kings  of  Southern  Slav  nations  avoided  or  drove  out 
the  Greek  missionaries,  and  favoured  the  Romans,  who 
had  no  idea  of  tampering  with  the  independence  of  the 
State.  If  one  can  speak  of  such  a thing  as  a national 
Church  in  those  days,  the  national  Churches  of  the 
Iugoslavs  were  Catholic ; the  Orthodox  were  foreign 
intruders,  dangerous  to  the  nation.  This  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  Catholic 
bishops  were  native  Slavs  (Rome  has  always  followed 
the  policy  of  converting  a country  by  men  of  its  own 
race,  as  far  as  possible).  The  Orthodox  bishops  were 
always  Greeks,  who  imposed  their  own  liturgical 
language,  refused  to  ordain  native  priests,  and  devoted 
their  lives,  not  so  much  to  preaching  the  Gospel,  as  to 
repressing  all  national  ideals  among  their  flock,  and 
Hellenising  Slavs.  We  have  mentioned  liturgical 
language.  Even  in  this  detail  the  contrast  is  signifi- 
cant. For  while  the  Greek  bishops,  even  to  the  other 
day,  were  always  intent  on  imposing  Greek  on  their 
people,  Rome,  with  two  unfortunate  interludes,* 
allowed  and  defended  a Slav  liturgy. 

Under  the  Turk  the  same  situation  continued.  The 
Turk  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  alliance  between  his 
Christian  subjects  and  the  powerful  States  of  Western 
Europe ; so  always  he  hated  and,  when  he  dared, 
persecuted  Western  missionaries,  whose  work  might 
end  in  awakening  sympathy  for  Rayahs  in  the  West. 
The  Orthodox  Church  was  too  weak,  too  isolated,  too 
much  the  Turk’s  own  chattel  to  be  dangerous.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  mind  Rayahs  being  Orthodox, 
as  long  as  they  paid  their  Capitation  tax  regularly, 
and  did  not  make  too  much  fuss  about  their  being  occa- 
sionally massacred.  The  Turk  also  loved  the  axiom, 
diuide  et  impcra.  It  served  his  purpose  very  well  to 
impose  Greek  bishops  on  Slavs.  These  Greeks  came 


* Twice  a Pope  wanted  to  suppress  the  Slav  liturgy  introduced, 
by  St.  Method  (it  was  only  the  Roman  rite  translated  into  old 
Slavonic),  namely,  Stephen  V (al.  VI,  885-891)  and  John  X (914- 
928)  at  the  Synod  of  Spalato  in  925.  In  both  cases  the  decision 
was  revoked  later.  The  Slav  liturgical  language  had  been  form- 
ally approved  by  Adrian  II  in  867,  and  by  John  VIII  in  880. 
Innocent  IV  approved  it  again  in  1248,  and  it  is  still  used  in 
Dalmatia,  though  not  as  widely  as  it  should  be.  Venice,  not  the 
Pcpe,  repressed  it. 
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from  the  Phanar,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Sublime 
Porte;  they  would  give  no  encouragement  to  Slav 
national  hope.  So,  during  the  long  dark  centuries  of 
Turkish  bondage,  again  the  Orthodox  Church  was  the 
alien  element  in  Iugoslavia ; the  Orthodox  Church  was 
the  badge  of  slavery  imposed  by  foreigners  and  pro- 
tected by  the  infidel.  Meanwhile,  one  Pope  after 
another  was  taking  up  the  cause  of  these  unhappy 
Slavs,  appealing  to  Western  princes  to  do  something 
for  their  protection ; trying,  again  and  again,  to  work 
up  a crusade  against  their  conquerors.  On  looking 
through  the  collections  of  Papal  letters,  one  is 
astonished  to  see  how  constantly  Popes  are  writing 
in  the  interest  of  the  Balkan  Slavs.  There  is  an  old 
alliance  of  sympathy  between  Italy  and  the  Iugoslavs,  f 
long  before  this  unfortunate  question  of  Italy’s  claims 
in  the  Balkans  arose.  Down  to  the  French  Revolution 
no  one  of  the  little  Italian  States,  except  of  course 
Venice,  had  any  political  programme  for  the  Balkans  ; 
certainly  the  Pope  had  none.  What  moved  Italians 
in  those  days  was  just  sympathy  for  Christians,  for 
fellow-Catholics  in  most  cases,  and  neighbours  across 
the  Adriatic,  who  were  ground  down  under  the 
abominable  tyranny  of  the  Turk.  When  Popes,  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and  as  late  as  Paul  V and 
Urban  VIII,  . are  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Slavs  and 
trying  to  make  Catholic  princes  do  something  for  them, 
their  object  is  never  to  get  possession  of  these  lands 
themselves,  nor  to  hand  them  over  to  a foreign  govern- 
ment. What  they  want  is  help  for  some  national  up- 
rising among  the  Slavs  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  later  period,  when  Hungary, 
and  then  Austria,  come  on  the  scene,  the  situation  is 
less  clear.  The  governments  of  these  States  were 
Catholic ; so,  naturally  though  unfortunately,  the  Kings 
of  Hungary,  Austrian  Archdukes  and  Emperors, 
who  tried  to  conquer  Balkan  lands,  used  among  other 
weapons  the  appeal  to  Catholics  in  the  country.  Hence 
the  modern  idea  among  so  many  Slavs,  that  the 
Catholic  cause  is  that  of  Austria;  whereas  Orthodoxy 
means  Russian  protection.  That  confusion  of  rival 
Churches  with  rival  States  is  all  over  now.  There  is 
no  Austria  left,  and  no  Russia  either.  No  longer  can 
theological  issues  be  darkened  by  totally  alien  political 
considerations.  But  the  Iugoslav,  who  from  his 
immediate  forbears  has  received  that  disastrous 
inheritance  of  confusion,  should  remember  that"  during 
the  vastly  longer  period  behind  him  the  exact  opposite 
was  the  case.  From  the  conversion  of  the  Slavs  in 
the  eighth — ninth  centuries  till  about  the  eighteenth, 
the  Catholic  religion  was  first  that  of  the  whole  people, 
then  of  its  loyal  element ; the  Catholic  cause  was  that 
of  the  nation,  Catholic  priests  were  celebrating  the 
holy  mysteries  in  the  national  language  (this  is  a small 
point,  but  they  think  much  of  it) ; while  the  Orthodox 
Church  represented  a foreign  Greek  oppression,  was 
using  its  influence  to  repress  the  national  language 
and  crush  national  feeling,  was  the  willing  instrument 
of  the  political  ambitions  of  the  Emperor  at  Constanti- 
nople, then  of  the  unspeakable  Turk.  For  a thousand 
years,  so  far  from  being  impossible  for  a patriotic 
Southern  Slav  to  be  a Catholic,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  be  anything  else. 

How  is  it  that  we  find  so  many  Popes,  Popes  like 
Innocent  III,  Honorius  III,  Nicholas  V,  men  occupied 
with  the  care  of  all  Western  Europe,  in  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  affairs  from  all  countries  that  claimed 
their  attention,  yet  constantly  coming  back  to  the 
interests  of  the  Balkan  Slavs?  On  looking  through 
their  Regesta  one  is  amazed  to  see  how  often  these 
Popes,  burdened  with  the  care  of  all  the  Churches,  put 
aside  the  affairs  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe  to 
write  an  encouraging  letter  to  some  Serb  prince,  to 
exhort  another  to  come  back  to  the  true  Church,  which 
is  that  of  his  fathers,  to  send  a blessing  to  some 
Dalmatian  bishop  harried  by  attacks  of  schismatic 
Greeks.  Iugoslavia  was  always  a very  special  object 


t The  medieval  Italian  universities  (Padua,  Bologna,  Naples) 
had  crowds  of  Slav  students;  most  of  the  famous  Slav  leaders 
had  studied  in  Italy. 


of  the  Pope’s  care;  various  circumstances  had  made  the 
Southern  Slavs  specially  favoured  sons  of  the  Holy 
See,  one  might  almost  speak  of  a traditional  alliance 
between  Rome  and  the  Christians  of  these  lands,  going 
beyond  the  interest  the  Pope  is  bound  to  feel  for  all 
Catholics. 

The  Iugoslavs,  dwelling  in  the  frontier  land  between 
the  Patriarchates  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  had 
long  been  a subject  of  dispute.  This  did  not  at  first 
mean  a question  of  two  religions ; the  quarrel  over  the 
Slavs  of  Illyricum  began  before  the  great  schism. 
While  the  Roman  Pope  and  the  Byzantine  Patriarch 
were  still  in  communion,  there  were  questions  as  to 
which  was  to  be  the  immediate  authority  over  these 
people,  which  rite  they  were  to  use,  whence  they  were 
to  have  their  bishops  ordained.  In  this  quarrel  Rome 
had  two  arguments  which,  taken  together,  make  her 
claim  undeniable.  First,  before  there  were  any  Slavs 
in  the  Balkans  at  all,  Illyricum  by  undoubted  ancient 
Canon  Law  belonged  to  the  Roman  Patriarchate.  The 
first  arrangement  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Patriarchs 
naturally  followed  the  divisions  of  the  Empire,  as  they 
were  at  the  time,  after  Diocletian’s  reform.  According 
to  this  the  three  Western  prefectures,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Illyricum  made  up  the  Roman  Patriarchate ; the  fourth 
Prefecture,  the  “ East,”  was  divided  between  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch.  Later  development  took  part  of 
the  civil  diocese  of  the  East  from  Alexandria,  to  form 
the  new  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  diocese  of 
Thrace  to  make  the  Byzantine  Patriarchate.  Illyricum, 
even  in  civil  matters,  was  part  of  the  Western  half,  J 
and  so  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate.  It  was  not  till  the 
attempt  of  the  Iconoclast  Emperors  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  their  Court  Patriarchs  over  all  that  remained 
to  them  of  the  Empire  (in  order  the  more  to  rivet  loyalty 
to  their  capital)  that  anyone  thought  of  disputing  the 
Patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  Rome  over  Illyricum.  § The 
Slavs  then  had  come  to  settle  in  the  Pope’s  Patriarchate 
— it  was  his  business  to  convert  them.  According  to 
the  generally  received  maxim,  that  rite  follows 
Patriarchate,  they  should  then  use  the  Roman  rite. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  them  if  all  the  Illyrian  Slavs 
had  done  so;  they  would  have  been  free  of  that  long 
series  of  Greek  Phanariote  bishops,  who'  used  their 
authority  to  stamp  out  the  Slav  language  and  Slav 
patriotism.  However,  the  question  of  rite  is  not 
essential.  Rome  at  least  has  never  insisted  on  the 
maxim.  The  first  Slav  liturgy,  of  which  one  hears  so 
much,  was  simply  the  Roman  Mass  said  in  old 
Slavonic ; yet  they  might  have  taken  the  Byzantine  rite 
without  difficulty  had  they  wanted  it.  The  question 
of  jurisdiction  is  much  more  important.  The  Pope’s 
claim,  as  Patriarch,  over  any  people  who  live  in  Illy- 
ricum is  as  valid  as  his  claim  over  all  who  dwell  in 
Italy,  whatever  rite  he  may  allow  them  to  use. 

The  Pope  had  the  further  claim  over  these  people 
that  he  had  converted  them.  Taught  by  long  genera- 
tions of  Greek  and  Turkish  oppressors,  the  Serbs, 
Bulgars,  Orthodox  of  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  look  towards  Con- 
stantinople (though  often  with  no  friendly  eye),  that 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  their  Christianity  in 
its  origin  was  all  Roman.  Their  fathers  first  heard  the 
name  of  Christ  from  missionaries  sent  out  from  Rome, 
ordained  at  Rome,  men  who  in  every  detail  were  con- 


l Down  to  the  fifth  century  Western  Illyricum  depended  on  the 
Prefect  of  Italy,  Eastern  Illyricum  had  its  own  Prefect  (so  the 
first  Notitia  dignitatum  in  Parthey  : Hieroclis  Synecdemus , Berlin, 
1866). 

§ St.  Damasus  I (366-384)  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  set  up  a 
Vicar  Apostolic  at  Thessalonica  for  Illyricum.  This  Roman 
vicariate  lasted  till  484.  Innocent  I defines  its  jurisdiction  as 
Achaia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Crete,  Dacia,  &c.  (Mansi  VIII,  751). 
At  Constantinople  in  681  and  692  the  Illyrian  bishops  sign  as 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Patriarchate.  Leo  the  Isaurian  in  732, 
for  the  first  time,  tore  Illyricum,  and  Calabria  and  Sicily,  from 
Rome,  to  join  them  to  Constantinople.  The  Byzantine  writers 
themselves  always  admit  that,  till  then,  Illyricum  was  Roman. 
Thus  Nilos  Doxopatres  in  1143  counts  in  the  former  Roman  Patri- 
archate “ Pannonia  and  all  Illyricum  ” (Parthey  : op.  cit.  p.  271). 
But  these  lands,  as  well  as  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  now 
taken  from  the  Pope,  because  he  had  fallen  under  the  power  of 
barbarians  (p.  294). 
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suiting  the  authority  of  the  Pope  who  had  sent  them. 
Yet  this  fact  is  proclaimed  in  all  their  patriotic  mani- 
festations. When  the  present  writer  was  in  Dalmatia 
in  1907,  he  saw  in  the  shop  windows  of  the  Dalmatian 
towns  little  pretence  stamps,  to  be  used  by  people  on 
their  letters,  by  the  side  of  the  real  ones.  They  had 
to  use  Austrian  stamps  ; but  they  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  by  sticking  another  at  the  side  (the  idea  was 
common  at  that  time).  These  pretence  stamps  were 
intended  to  express  Iugoslav  patriotism,  as  against 
Austria.  On  them  was  a design  to  show  this.  Now 
whom  did  they  put  as  best  representing  the  cause  of 
the  Iugoslav?'  It  was  not  some  early  Serb  king  or 
Dalmatian  prince.  Their  cause  was  represented  by 
the  two  brothers  who,  to  all  the  people,  stand  un- 
questioned as  the  national  heroes  of  Southern  Slavs. 
These  are  the  monks  Cyril  and  Method.  But  SS.  Cyril 
and  Method  were  missionaries  sent  from  Rome, 
ordained  in  Rome,  who  spent  their  lives  preaching  the 
faith  of  Rome.  Their  mission,  in  which  Iugoslavs  see 
the  great  manifestation  of  Slav  independence,  was 
wholly  Roman.  In  order  to  make,  their  little  stamps 
complete,  the  Dalmatians  should  have  added  to  the 
picture  of  Cyril  and  Method  that  of  Pope  Adrian  II 
who  ordained  them. 

Cyril’s  original  name  was  Constantine,  he  and  his 
brother  Method  were  Greeks  of  Thessalonica,  who 
became  monks  at  Constantinople.  This  fact,  that  the 
great  apostles  of  the  Slavs  were  Greeks,  yet  ardently 
Catholic  Greeks,  who  depended  in  all  things  on  the 
Roman  Bishop,  fits  well  with  the  situation  of  the  people 
they  were  to  convert  on  the  frontier  between  East  and 
West.  The  brothers  were  strong  partizans  of  the  law- 
ful Patriarch  Ignatius,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  Emperor  (Michael  III,  842-867)  sent 
them  to  preach  to  the  Khazars,  thence  they  wandered 
into  Moravia,  and  began  the  career  which  has  made 
their  fame  immortal  as  apostles  of  the  Slavs.  They 
learned  the  Slav  language  (though  at  that  time  it  was 
old  Slavonic)  and  Constantine  gave  the  people  the  first 
basis  of  unity  by  inventing  an  alphabet,  in  which  he 
wrote  the  Bible  he  had  translated  for  them.  But  when 
they  preached  to  the  Slavs  of  Illyricum  and  further 
North,  they  knew  that  they  were  now  on  territory  of 
the  Roman  Patriarchate.  From  this  time  they  turn 
always  to  Rome.  They  were  accused  by  Germans,  at 
war  with  the  Slavs,  of  schism  against  the  Pope’s 
authority,  of  teaching  false  doctrine,  of  degrading  the 
Roman  rite  by  using  it  in  the  Slav  language. 
Nicholas  I summoned  them  to  answer  these  charges. 
They  went  obediently,  and  on  this  occasion  Constantine 
brought  the  relics  of  St.  Clement  I with  him  (864). 
At  Rome  they  found  Nicholas’s  successor,  Adrian  II 
(867-872),  and  made  their  defence  to  him.  Adrian 
found  them  not  guilty  on  all  charges ; particularly  in 
the  matter  of  the  Slav  liturgical  language  he  declared 
“ against  the  canons  have  they  done  nothing.”  He 
himself  ordained  both  brothers  bishop.  Constantine 
on  this  occasion  took  the  name  Cyril ; he  stayed  in 
Rome,  and  died  there  on  February  14,  868.  The  Pope 
made  Method  Bishop  of  Moravia  and  Pannonia,  and 
sent  him  there.  Later,  Method  was  put  in  prison  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg.  John  VIII  then  wrote 
a fierce  letter  demanding  his  release.  For  nearly 
twenty  more  years  St.  Method  laboured  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Slavs,  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  their 
tribes,  always  protected  and  esteemed  by  the  Pope, 
with  whom  he  was  in  constant  communication.  He 
died  on  April  6,  885.  The  Slavs  of  Illyricum  owe  their 
Christianity,  the  writing  of  their  language,  the  begin- 
ning of  their  national  ideal  as  a civilized  Christian 
people  to  the  two  brothers  who  built  up  their  Church, 
in  whole-hearted  union  with  the  Roman  mother-Church. 
For  centuries  afterwards,  while  Greeks  were  trying  to 
crush  the  Slavism  of  the  Balkans,  Serbs,  Croats,  Dal- 
matians, Bosnians,  have  looked  back  to  the  Roman 
•missionaries  as  their  national  heroes.  Iugoslav  Chris- 
tianity and  Iugoslav  patriotism  come  to  them  from 
Rome.  How  much  Rome  has  done  since  for  these  same 
causes  we  shall  see  'in  another  article. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  CARDINAL 
GIBBONS 

ON  February  20  the  long  postponed  celebration  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons’  Jubilee  as  a Bishop  in  the 
Universal  Church  was  celebrated  at  Washington.  To 
witness  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  in  these  days  it 
is  almost  necessary  to  live  in  the  United  States.  The 
church,  which  the  American  Franciscans  have  erected 
in  replica  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jeru- 
salem was  the  scene  of  a unique  festival  in  Church 
History,  of  a service  which  was  little  less  than  stupen- 
dous. No  less  than  sixty-five  members  of  the  Episa> 
pate  passed  in  the  procession,  entirely  occupying  the 
central  choir  of  the  church.  The  wings  were  filled  with 
the  Faculty  of  the  Catholic  University  and  a solid  mass 
of  priests  and  monsignori.  Five  thrones  were  occupied 
by  the  three  Cardinals  and  the  two  Apostolic  Delegates 
present.  They  seemed  to  fit  in  number  with  the  five 
crosses  which  symbolize  the  Order  and  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  sang  his  own 
Mass  Pontifical,  occupied  the  marble  throne  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Cardinal  of  Quebec,  accompanied  by  the  / rchbishops 
of  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  represented  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Mexico  was  represented  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Guadalajara,  whom,  it  is  pleasant  to  recall,  was  saved 
Ifrom  execution. by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice. 
The  felicitory  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Archbishop 
<of  Chicago. 

What  thoughts  must  have  flitted  through  the  Jubi- 
darian’s  mind  as  he  sat  enthroned  amid  the  love  and 
veneration  of  the  mightiest  Hierarchy  on  earth.  Was 
he  recalling  Catholic  America  of  fifty  years  ago,  he 
who  was  a Bishop  before  many  of  his  Bishops  were 
born?  Even  the  Archbishops  are  children  to  him.  As 
he  drove  through  Washington,  the  ghosts  of  past  Pre- 
sidents he  has  known  must  have  occurred  to  him,  and 
how  many  shades  of  dead  Bishops  must  have  saluted 
him  in  memory.  Three  generations  of  Bishops,  per- 
haps a hundred  of  the  consecrated,  he  has  seen  descend 
to  the  tomb.  It  is  even  true  that  the  German  Empire 
has  risen,  flourished,  and  fallen  within  the  years  of  his 
Episcopate.  It  is  a thought  which  lends  reality  to  the 
eternity  of  the  Church. 

It  was  eightv-five  years  ago  since  Cardinal  Gibbons 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  in  the  vear  that  Samuel  Eccle- 
ston,  the  Liverpudlian  Englishman,  succeeded  to  its 
Archbishopric.  That  was  in  the  decade  before  the 
Irish  famine  after  which  the  English  affiliations  of  the 
American  Church  were  lost,  never  to  be  restored  until 
the  magic  hour  has  dawned  in  Ireland  herself.  The 
Cardinal  still  remembers  how  his  father  lifted  him  up 
in  his  arms  to  see  President  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
victor  of  New  Orleans,  pass  through  Baltimore. 
Thirty  years  later  he  trod  the  streets  of  the  same  city, 
following  the  body  of  President  Lincoln  on  its  last 
Journey.  He  was  confirmed  bv  Archbishop  McHale, 
of  Tuam,  and  ordained  bv  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of 
Baltimore,  who  died  of  grief  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Archbishop  Spalding,  his  suc- 
cessor, raised  Bishop  Gibbons  to  the  Episcopate,  so 
that  only  four  lives  cover  the  history  of  the  American 
Church.  Spalding  had  been  consecrated  by  Flaget, 
who  was  consecrated  by  Carroll,  the  first  American 
Bishop,  Avho  was  consecrated  by  Walmesley  in  Lul- 
worth  Castle. 

The  outstanding  points  of  his  career  were  admirably 
touched  upon  bv  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  who  re- 
called the  difficult  days  after  the  Civil  War  in  which 
Cardinal  Gibbons  began  his  Episcopate,  an  Episcopate 
which  has  bridged  a period  of  history  from  War  to 
War,  and  to  him  he  gave  the  credit  of  the  spark  which 
lit  the  torch  of  the  country’s  enthusiasm  in  the  present 
Avar.  Well  and  significantly  might  he  claim  that  with- 
out the  Hierarchy  the  task  of  the  Government  would 
haArn  been  no  easv  one.  Archbishop  Mundelein’s  ser- 
mon Avas  a well-tuned  eulogium  replete  with  fact  rather 
than  flattery.  Unspoilt  and  little  changed  remains  the 
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great  Cardinal  over  whose  head  thirty  years  of  adula- 
tion has  passed  like  the  smoke  of  yesterday’s  incense 
into  thin  air. 

The  scene  was  one  which  called  for  the  brush 
of  a great  artist.  Clad  in  scarlet  Gothic  chasuble 
and  precious  mitre,  Cardinal  Gibbons  stood  under  the 
lamp-hung  baldaquino  or  leaned  back  against  the 
mosaics  like  a Carlo  Borromeo  returned  from  his 
medieval  shrine.  Amid  that  living  cortege  of  purple 
he  seemed  to  be  already  with  the  dead,  as  he  sat  with- 
out a tremor  of  fear  or  pride  upon  his  ashen  counten- 
ance, listening  with  closed  eyes  to  the  solemn  recital 
of  his  stewardship  from  the  altar.  So  may  all  Arch- 
bishops look  and  feel  when  they  have  to  face  the 
Judgment  ! 

The  Cardinal  would  have  made  a portrait  unequalled 
in  interest,  unless  perhaps  by  Sargent’s  masterpiece  of 
John  Rockefeller,  which  portrays  similar  keen  and 
ascetic  features  not  without  the  imperceptible  halo  of 
stupendous  success.  In  totally  different  fields  the  lives 
of  Rockefeller  and  the  Cardinal  have  been  lived  con- 
temporaneously. Both  rose  from  the  ranks  in  the 
sixties  and  outdistanced,  though  by  different  methods, 
all  competitors  and  rivals.  They  have  ended  at  the 
head  of  the  two  greatest  and  most  unyielding  organisa- 
tions in  America.  Unsleeping  stress  and  jealous  guar- 
dianship has  worn  down  their  features,  and  the 
unrelenting  tasks,  which  each  mastered  in  his  prime, 
now  grip  them  and  hold  them  fast  unto  the  end.  Out 
of  their  lives  might  be  written  the  history  of  religion 
and  commerce  in  America  since  the  Civil  War.  What 
is  the  strange  note  which  their  features  have  in 
common?  When  Sargent’s  picture  of  Rockefeller  was 
exhibited  it  was  grimly  described  as  a might-have-been 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  if  he  had  stayed  in  commerce  and 
incidentally  lost  his  soul  ! 

At  the  succeeding  banquet  in  the  Catholic  University 
Cardinal  O’Connell  voiced  the  congratulations  of  the 
Hierarchy  not  only  in  the  usual  American  prodigality 
with  a cheque  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  but  also  with 
a speech  replete  with  strong  and  balanced  phrase  : 
“You  are  the  living  voice  which  speaks  to  our  time 
the  true  history  of  the  days  of  Carroll,  the  genuine 
traditions  of  Kenrick  and  Spalding,’’  and  again, 
“ Better  than  any  man  living  you  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  unimaginable  transition  between  the 
infant  Church  of  Maryland  and  the  giant  Church  of 
America.”  The  Cardinal’s  peroration  is  worth 
quoting  : 

“ You  have  helped  to  sustain  your  brother  Bishops 
through  hours  of  trial  and  difficulty,  for,  thank  God, 
no  Catholic  Bishop  works  alone.  In  that  personal 
solitude  of  life  upon  the  chill  heights  each  Bishop  is 
conscious  that  on  every  peak  along  the  whole  range 
of  the  Church’s  sacred  mounts  there  is  a fellow  watch- 
man in  the  tower.  Even  in  the  distant  solitudes  of 
lonely  continents  peak  calls  to  peak  and  the  sacred 
watchword,  sounding  from  height  to  height,  cheers 
each  watcher  in  his  solitary  vigil.  It  is  this  endless 
chain  of  affectionate  brotherhood  which  robs  even  the 
darkest  night  of  all  its  terror.  You  have  served  to 
knit  firmly  together  the  whole  American  Episcopate.” 

The  crown  of  the  occasion  was  set  that  day  when  the 
unity  of  the  American  Hierarchy  was  assured  for  the 
first  time  under  the  Presidency  of  Archbishop  Ceretti. 
Never  in  history  had  so  many  Bishops  gathered  in 
America.  Never  before  had  they  shown  so  equal  a 
front.  Terrible  times  and  an  occasion  that  will  never 
return  brought  the  consummation  to  pass.  The  mighty 
conflicts  which  have  swept  the  Hierarchv  are  no  more. 
All  except  one  of  the  mighty  protagonists  have  gone 
to  the  grave.  Yet  Diocese  has  often  remained  stranger 
to  Diocese  and  the  great  Archdioceses  have  gone  their 
own  ways  like  the  five  Kingdoms  of  Ireland.  In  a 
momentous  session  complete  and  intimate  unitv  was 
secured  based  on.  the  success  of  the  War  Council 
Bishops  in  preparing  common  schemes  for  the  whole 
Church  in  emergency.  The  labours  of  Bishops  Hayes, 
Russell,  Schrembs,  and  Muldoon  have  had  a permanent 
value.  Certainly  the  Hierarchy  have  entered  at  last 


into  permanent  union,  in  order  to  be  able  by  the  force 
of  united  action  to  defend  the  Holy  See,  to  realise  a 
uniform  policy  in  matters  educational  and  disciplinary, 
and  to  speak  corporately  upon  the  grave  questions 
which  confront  the  Church.  Of  this  most  sublime  of 
trade  unions  it  was  understood  that  the  senior  Cardinal 
becomes  President  and  the  remaining  Cardinals  vice- 
Presidents  in  order  of  seniority.  In  the  absence  of 
Cardinals  the  senior  Archbishop  succeeds  to  the  pre- 
sidency, while  the  Secretary-General  is  to  be  a Bishop 
elected  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  Union. 

No  more  fitting  or  wonderful  climax  could  have 
come  to  Cardinal  Gibbons’  life  work  than  the 
mobilizing  of  the  Hierarchy  into  a solid  legion. 
Rumours  of  the  peril  threatening  the  Holy  Places  at 
the  expense  of  the  Franciscan  tradition,  rumours  of 
difficulty  and  even  danger  assailing  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  w’ere  sufficient  to  give  a touch  of  determination 
and  courage  to  the  Bishops,  wh:ch  will  not  be 
diminished. 

Twenty  years  ago  American  Bishops  were  often  a 
mild  jest  to  Europeans.  They  shared  in  the  general 
comicality  with  which  travellers  condescended  to  invest 
all  American  personages.  Pius  the  Ninth,  when  asked 
to  do  something  beyond  his  powers,  used  to  refer  the 
request  across  the  Atlantic,  “ I cannot,  but  an 
American  can,”  and  the  Church  enjoyed  the  joke.  They 
themselves  looked  up  to  the  European  Hierarchies  with 
naive  admiration.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  a 
disciple  of  Manning.  They  were  thought  to  be  too  few 
or  too  quaint  to  count.  Suddenly  the  day  has  come 
which  finds  them  standing  on  their  own  merits  and  in 
great  numbers.  Confidence,  ability  and  strength 
assert  themselves.  Rome  leans  upon  the  English- 
speaking  Churches.  Elsewhere  reigns  dismay  and 
prostration.  France  is  smitten,  Germany  is  racked, 
Austria  is  gone,  Spain  sleepeth  afte-as  during  the  war. 
But  the  American  Church  has  found  its  unity  and  its 
voice.  Witness  the  remarkable  pamphlet  on  Recon- 
struction issued  by  their  War  Council,  in  which  the 
“ Rerum  novarum  ” is  applied  to  modern  exigencies. 
Undoubtedly  an  advanced  statement  it  makes  the  run- 
ning for  all  other  countries.  The  future  of  the  Church 
is  with  the  English-speaking  Hierarchies,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  American.  Upon  the  day  of  the 
Jubilee  of  their  most  distinguished  member  they  have 
made  themselves  ready  to  battle,  in  their  love  of 
progress  and  liberty  as  terrible  as  an  Army  with 
banners  ! Shane  Leslie. 


NOTES 


It  is  nearly  six  months  sincp  Cardinal  Farley 
died  (writes  our  correspondent  in  New  York),  and 
the  relief  with  which  his  successor  has  been  hailed 
in  time  for  the  holy  season  of  Lent  has  been  marked. 
It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  recently  to 
elevate  assistant  Bishops  to  the  Sees  where  they  had 
served  as  understudies.  Indeed  the  last  appointments 
in  the  American  Episcopacy  have  all  been  taken  from 
outside  the  dioceses,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  people 
concerned.  But  in  New  York  an  exception  has  been 
made,  and  Cardinal  Farley’s  friend  and  faithful  fol- 
lower has  been  appointed  to  continue  the  sway  of 
watchful  gentleness  and  unadvertised  progress.  There 
were  many  reasons  for  the  elevation  of  Bishop  Patrick 
Hayes,  which  became  apparent  to  the  Roman  authori- 
j ties  on  closer  contact  with  the  situation.  The  immense 
complexity  of  the  New  York  diocese  cannot  be  learnt 
bv  an  outsider  under  several  years,  and  Bishop  Hayes 
has  been  Chancellor  for  fifteen.  The  thousand  priests 
of  the  archdiocese  have  become  gradually  known  to 
him  by  character  as  well  as  by  name.  His  quiet  and 
vigorous  work  made  St.  Gabriel’s  the  model  parochial 
school  of  New  York,  and  later  the  Cathedral  Coliege 
was  his  success.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  which  arose  during  the  last  rdgime  and  is 
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well  prepared  to  meet  the  more  perilous  days  of  Recon- 
struction. Since  Americanization  has  become  the 
slogan,  it  had  become  essential  to  choose  a native-born 
American,  which,  added  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a New 
Yorker,  shows  that  the  Holy  See  has  realized  that  the 
day  of  Irish  and  German  born  Archbishops  has  passed. 


To  the  country  at  large  he  is  the  only  Catholic  Bishop 
in  the  United  States  Army,  which  gives  him  a place  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  Between  the  outbreak  of 
the  world  war  and  peace  his  career  as  been  rapid.  He 
became  a Bishop  in  October,  1914,  and  in  1917 
Chaplain-General  of  the  Catholic  forces  in  the  American 
Army.  The  illness  and  death  of  Cardinal  Farley  pre- 
vented him  ever  reaching  France,  for  he  had  both  Army 
and  archdiocese  on  his  shoulders.  In  this  trying 
position  he  never  wavered  and,  content  to  per- 
form the  essential  work,  avoided  the  limelight  and 
bubble  reputation  which  he  could  so  easily  have 
acquired.  There  were  no  interviews  or  famous  phrases 
on  his  part,  but  a star  flag  at  the  Cathedral  residence 
indicated  that  the  Chancellor  was  serving  his  country. 
As  one  of  the  War  Council  Bishops,  his  name  was 
attached  to  the  remarkable  pamphlet  sent  forth  on 
Reconstruction  in  the  name  of  the  American  Church. 
By  this  document  the  stand  of  the  Church  by  advanced 
Christian  Democracy  is  assured,  and  that  one  of  the 
four  signatures  attached  to  it  has  become  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York  is  very  significant.  Deep  as 
are  his  interests  in  social  quest’ons,  Archbishop  Hayes 
has  never  been  a politician  even  in  the  pressing  days 
since  the  Armistice.  Though  it  is  very  hard  for  an 
American  Bishop  to  avoid  giving  a moderating  hand 
from  time  to  time  to  the  seething  political  questions 
around  him,  it  is  clear  that  the  Holy  See  has  realised 
that  the  safety  and  strength  of  the  Church  in  America 
must  lie  outside  politics  in  the  future.  Real  scholar- 
ship and  spiritual  drudgery  are  the  marks  she  seems  to 
have  discerned  in  her  recent  appointments.  Of  Bishop 
Hayes  it  may  be  said,  in  silencio  spes  et  fortitudo  eius. 
Silence,  hope  and  strength,  and  sometimes  the  greatest 
of  these  is  silence.  At  fifty-two  years  of  age  he  ascends 
the  great  and  growing  See  of  New  York.  He  has  the 
time  and  the  qualifications  to  make  the  Church  not  the 
Church  of  this  or  that  nationality,  not  the  buttress  of 
one  class  or  the  close  of  another,  but  really  an 
American  institution,  and  one  without  which  a 
triumphant  and  materialist  America  can  scarce  save 
her  soul. 


We  are  indebted  to  a correspondent  for  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars  of  Cardinal  Bourne’s 
recent  visit  to  Serbia  : “ Belgrade  is  over-crowded  just 
now  owing  to  the  presence  of  foreign  units  and  also 
to  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  best  residential  quarters 
by  the  German  cannonade  of  September,  19x5.  The 
energetic  wife  of  Prime  Minister  Protitch  scoured  the 
city  in  her  motor  till  she  found  a flat  that  could  be 
repaired  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  first 
English  Prelate  to  visit  thie  capital  of  resuscitated 
Serbia.  The  Government  programme  for  the  Car- 
dinal’s stay  included  a choral  concert  under  the  patron- 
age of  Mr.  Alaupovic,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
and  a lecture  in  English  on  the  part  played  by  the 
Yugo-Slav  clergies  during  the  course  of  the  war.  His 
Eminence  preached  in  English  at  the  little  Catholic 
church  of  Belgrade,  and  by  special  request  in  French 
at  the  French  military  chapel  situated  in  the  former 
English  Legation.  Prominent  among  the  assistants 
at  all  these  ceremonies  were  the  Belgian  Minister  and 
Mme.  Michotte,  whose  present  residence  is  the  former 
Austrian  Consulate,  the  Belgian  Legation  being  un- 
inhabitable. Admiral  Troubridge  gave  hospitable 
entertainment  to  a large  party  of  children  who  had 
assisted  at  the  High  Mass  celebrated  bv  the  Slovene 
Vice-President  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Admiral  resides 
in  the  former  Austrian  Legation.  The  date  of  Car- 
dinal Bourne’s  visit  was  announced  to  the  Serbian 
Government  by  the  English  Minister,  Sir  Charles 


Des  Gras,  and  the  welcome  extended  by  all  classes  was 
of  a most  cordial  and  fraternal  nature.” 


“ The  visit  of  Cardinal  Bourne  to  the  Serbian  capital 
has  a twofold  significance.  It  marks  the  new  era  of 
religious  fraternity  henceforth  to  prevail  in  what  was 
once  a centre  of  uncompromising  Orthodoxy.  With 
the  inclusion  of  five  million  Croats  and  Slovenes  in  the 
State  of  Yugoslavia  Serbia  proper  ceases  to  be  the 
sectarian  fortress  compelled  by  Imperial  Russia  to 
uphold  and  favour  the  State  religion  in  her  administra- 
tion and  institutions.  The  participation  by  an  English 
Prelate  of  the  Roman  Church  in  a solemn  public  act 
of  worship  whose  officiant  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Serbian  Cabinet,  points  to  the  inauguration  of  a spirit 
at  once  reverent  and  tolerant,  that  spirit  so  charac- 
teristic of  England,  so  rarely  met  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  Cardinal’s  visit  is  a confirma- 
tion of  the  changed  attitude  of  English  Catholic  circles 
towards  Serbia  and  her  legitimate  national  aspira- 
tions. Sympathy  with  Austria  as  a great  Catholic 
Power  had  long  militated  against  recognition  of 
Serbia  as  a congenial  ally,  in  the  n inds  of  English 
conservative  Catholic  circles  It  is  notable  that  Car- 
dinal Bourne  was  in  this  respect  a determined  pioneer. 
He  at  once  gauged  the  merits  of  a dauntless  little  race 
that  had  in  the  past  fought  so  well  for  Christendom 
against  Mahommedanism,  and  welcomed  her  without 
reservation  as  a precious  factor  in  the  struggle  against 
Germanism.  In  1914  he  stood  almost  alone  among 
his  co-religionnaries  in  appreciation  of  Serbia,  and 
the  Serbians  have  shown  their  gratitude  by  the  enthu- 
siastic welcome  extended  to  him  in  their  freed 
capital.”  

Work  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Library  of 
Louvain  University,  which  was  inaugurated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  continues  to  go  on  with  gratifying  spirit 
and  success.  It  has  been  undertaken  and  is  being 
pressed  forward  because  of  the  urgent  need  of  a 
library  for  the  students  of  the  University,  and  not  to 
relieve  Germany  of  her  obligation  to  make  reparation 
for  her  vandalism  in  the  destruction  of  the  Library. 
As  we  long  ago  pointed  out,  between  250,000  and 

300.000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  nearly  1,000 
manuscripts  were  totally  destroyed  when  the  Germans 
set  fire  to  the  Library  on  August  25,  1914.  Among 
these  were  some  800  incunabula,  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Martin  V founding  the  University,  an  autograph 
volume  of  sermons  of  Thomas  k Kempis,  Professor 
Delannoy’s  nearly  completed  catalogue  and  a collec- 
tion of  Bibles  considered  to  be  unique.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Library  originated  with  the  generous  initiative  of 
the  Governors  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Man- 
chester, who  decided  not  only  to  offer  a gift  of  the 
duplicates  in  their  possession,  but  to  receive  and  store 
such  books  as  other  libraries  and  private  individuals 
might  be  willing  to  contribute.  From  an  article  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Library,  we 
learn  that  as  a result  of  the  appeal  made  by  the 
Governors  the  trustees  of  several  other  libraries  and 
other  bodies  have  given  their  co-operation — the  Clas- 
sical Association,  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the  Signet  Library, 
the  National  Library  of  Wales,  and  the  Universities  of 
Aberdeen,  Cambridge,  and  Durham.  Altogether  some 

14.000  volumes  have  been  received  and  registered 
from  280  individuals  and  institutions,  and  promises 
of  further  help  are  received  almost  daily.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hoped  that  a nucleus  of  20,000  volumes  will 
eventually  be  forthcoming  which  should  form  a very 
substantial  beginning  for  the  reconstituted  Library. 


Besides  this,  much  as  it  is,  a library  building  is  to*  be 
provided.  When  the  appeal  reached  America  in  1915 
it  was  felt  that  as  long  as  the  United  States  main- 
tained her  position  of  neutrality  it  would  be  unwise  to 
take  any  outwardly  active  part  in  the  movement.  But 
privately  there  was  much  enthusiasm ; a National 
Committee  was  formed,  and  on  the  day  of  the  Armis- 
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tice  its  secretary  vas  commissioned  to  wait  upon  the 
Rector  of  Louvain  University  with  an  offer  to  rebuild 
the  Library.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
designs  are  already  in  preparation  for  submission  to 
the  authorities  of  the  University.  On  this  question 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Bulletin  says  : “ When 
we  inaugurated  the  scheme  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  our  aim,  as  we  have  explained  already,  was  to 
replace  the  contents  of  the  Library,  and  we  had  little 
doubt  of  the  success  of  our  project,  but  we  did  not 
dare  to  anticipate  any  result  so  completely  satisfactory 
as  that  which  has  been  obtained  through  the  en- 
lightened generosity  of  our  friends  in  America.  But 
for  their  timely  intervention  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Library  building  as  well  as  its  equipment  could  have 
been  restored  with  anything  approaching  the  same 
thoroughness  and  dispatch,  for  although  the  Peace 
Commissioners  have  announced  their  intention  of 
exacting  from  the  Germans  full  compensation  for  the 
damage  which  they  inflicted  upon  Belgium,  consider- 
able time  is  likely  to  elapse  before  such  compensation 
will  be  forthcoming.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  replacement  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  accomplished,  but  it  must  rot  be  assumed, 
for  that  reason,  that  the  Germans  are  to  be  relieved 
of  their  obligation  to  make  reparation  for  their  mis- 
deeds at  Louvain.  On  the  contrary,  full  compensation 
will  be  exacted  from  them,  and  it  hoped  that  the  funds 
so  obtained  will  be  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  endowments  of  the  University,  so  that  the  authori- 
ties may  be  relieved  from  financial  anxiety  in  the  laying 
of  their  plans  for  the  future.  Singularly  appropriate, 
and  even  prophetic,  were  the  words  which  stood  in- 
scribed over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  University 
Halls  : ‘ Sapientia  cedificavit  sibi  domum / and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  same  words,  embodying  as  they 
do  a confession  of  the  faith  which  has  sustained  our 
friends  throughout  the  years  of  their  exile,  will  be 
given  a prominent  place  over  the  main  portal  of  the 
new  Library.” 


Lord  Halifax  has  written  a letter  announcing  his 
resignation,  on  the  ground  of  age  and  increasing  in- 
firmities, of  his  position  as  President  of  the  English 
Church  Union.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Union 
Lord  Halifax  was  re-elected  President,  but  on  the  under- 
standing that  steps  should -at  once  be  taken  to  consider 
the  question  of  a successor.  He  will  be  a difficult  man 
to  succeed,  for  he  has  been  a tower  of  strength  to  the 
Union.  The  character  of  their  leader  has  been  a great 
asset  to  the  whole  party.  His  ardent  zeal,  his  con- 
tagious enthusiasm,  his  high  courage,  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  and  his  rare  generosity  of  temper,  all  com- 
bined to  win  for  him  at  the  same  time  the  affection 
of  his  friends  and  the  unvarying  respect  of  his 
opponents. 


And  whoever  succeeds  Lord  Halifax  as  President  of 
the  English  Church  Union  will  take  office  at  a difficult 
time.  For  what  to-day  is  the  position  of  the  High 
Church  Party  in  the  Church  of  England?  By  an  un- 
designed coincidence  there  appears  an  answer  to  this 
question  on  the  same  page  of  the  Church  Times  on 
which  Lord  Halifax’s  letter  of  resignation  is  given. 
Mr.  Francis  Underhill  writes  : ‘‘The  present  situation 
of  Catholics  within  the  English  Church  is  not  a par- 
ticularly happy  one.  Almost  all  the  Bishops  are  against 
us  ; they  use  us  and  abuse  us,  and  slight  our  work  ; they 
treat  us  generally  as  if  we  were  naughty  school-boys ; 
they  seldom  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  attacking  us ; 
while  at  the  same  time  divergences  from  the  normal 
standards  of  Anglican  orthodoxy  in  a far  more  vital 
direction  are  passed  over  without  a word  of  blame ; 
indeed,  they  are  rewarded  by  high  preferment.  It  is 
even  said  that  many  of  the  bishops  would  be  glad  to 
see  some  of  us  departing  into  another  communion,  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  English  Church.  We  have 
little  or  no  hope  of  preferment,  and  we  are  scornfully 
branded  as  a ‘ small  and  noisy  section,’  obscurantist 
in  theology  and  disloyal  in  practice.” 


REVIEWS 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLOTINUS. 

The  Philosophy  of  Plotinus.  The  Gifford  Lectures  at 
St.  Andrews,  1917-1918.  By  William  Ralph 
Inge,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  2 vols.,  28s. 
London  : Longmans. 

THE  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  has  given  us  a most  noteworthy 
hook  and  a most  striking  set  of  lectures.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  the  occasion,  but  are  the  outcome 
of  seventeen  years’  study  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Neo- 
platonist  Plotinus.  After  an  introductory  lecture  on 
mysticism  as  “ a spiritual  philosophy  which  demands  the 
concurrent  activity  of  thought,  will  and  feeling,  which 
in  real  life  are  never  sundered  from  each  other,”  Lectures 
II.  and  III.  give  us  a sketch  of  the  third  century  with 
its  strange  revival  of  religious  speculation  and  its  list  of 
great  names,  Christian  and  otherwise,  e.g.,  Clement  and 
Origen,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  Plotinus,  Celsus  and 
Porphyry.  Lectures  LV.-V.  deal  with  the  forerunners 
of  Plotinus,  viz.,  the  Hermetic  writings,  the  Neo-platonists, 
the  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  the  Gnostics, 
and,  lastly,  with  Plotinus  himself.  Lectures  VI.-XII. 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  his  views 
on  the  world  of  sense  and  on  the  soul  in  general.  Lectures 
XII. -XIII.  set  forth  the  ideas  current  at  that  time  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  XIV.— XVI.  treat  of  the 
spiritual  world  as  the  Neo-platonists,  and  especially 
Plotinus,  understood  it.  XVII.-XIX.  deal  with  the 
Absolute  or  God  and  our  knowledge  of  Him.  XX.-XXI. 
are  occupied  with  Plotinus’  system  of  ethics,  religion 
and  aesthetics.  Lecture  XXII,  is  taken  up  with  concluding 
reflections.  In  this  concluding  lecture  Dean  Inge  tells 
us  what  his  guiding  principle  has  been  : “I  have  tried 
throughout  to  deal  with  Neo-platonism  as  a living 
and  not  as  a dead  philosophy,  and  to  consider  what  value 
it  has  for  us  in  the  twentieth  century”  (p.  219).  What 
his  own  attitude  towards  Neo-platonism  is  may  be  gathered 
from  his  opening  lecture,  where  he  quotes  with  approval 
Troeltsch’s  words  : “In  my  opinion  the  sharper  stress 
of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  spirit  in  modern  timet 
has  made  the  blend  of  Neo-platonism  and  New  Testament 
Christianity  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  present  day,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  this  synthesis 
of  Neo-platonism  and  Christianity  will  once  more  be 
dominant  in  Christian  thought”  (I.  21-22). 

Now  Plotinus  was  not  a Christian  ; indeed,  he  never 
even  mentions  the  Christians  nor  their  teaching,  though 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  it.  Born  in  a.d.  204-5, 
he  came  to  Rome  in  244,  and  died  in  270.  It  was  not  till 
he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year  that  he  began  to  write, 
content — like  Origen — to  teach  orally.  His  dying  words 
may  be  said  to  sum  up  his  whole  philosophy  : “I  was 
waiting  for  you,”  he  said  to  a friend  who  had  just  arrived, 
'*  before  that  which  is  divine  in  me  departs  to  unite  itself 
with  the  Divine  in  the  universe”  (I.  121).  Plotinus’ 
philosophical  system  is  a strange  blend  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  ; thus  while  his  ideas  and  terminology  are  those 
of  the  former  he  yet  holds  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
matter  and  form.  Here  we  think  Dean  Inge  is  weak. 
For  Plotinus  is  quite  clear  in  his  teaching  on  this  point, 
so  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  as  the  Dean  does,  that 
he  " thinks  ” that  Plotinus  would  refuse  to  allow  that 
matter  was  “energy”;  in  Plotinus’  system  matter  is 
essentially  that  which  is  energised  (I.  128).  Neither  does 
Plotinus  hold  with  Plato’s  self-subsisting  “ ideas  ” ; the 
world  which  is  “ yonder” — to  use  his  constant  expression 
— “ is  the  archetype  of  this  world,  a world  more  real  than 
ours  is  ” (II.  87).  To  this  Neo-platonist  the  greatest 
reality  is  the  world  of  ideas,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  passing  show  is  merely  “ phenomenal  ” in  any  Kantian 
sense  : “ this  world  is  worthy  of  its  Author,  complete, 
beautiful  and  harmonious.  Those  who  find  fault  with 
it  make  the  mistake  of  taking  it  piecemeal”  (I.  199). 
What  is  Plotinus’  idea  of  God  ? His  “ Absolute  ” is  the 
One,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful,  the  object  respectively 
of  intellect,  will  and  affections  ; as  the  “ One  ” this  is 
the  First  Cause,  as  the  “ Good  ” it  is  the  Final  Cause. 
But  is  that  Supreme  Good  attainable  by  us  men  ? Is 
it  true  that  it  is  solely  or  even  principally  the  “ amor 
intellectuals  ” which  draws  us  upwards  ? No  Christian 
will  allow  this.  Yet  this  is  the  essential  feature  of  all 
Neo-platonist  doctrine.  They  know  not — as  St.  Augustine 
complains  more  than  once — the  Incarnation ; hence 
[ God  for  them  is  simply  an  intellectual  abstraction.  " Cold 
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Christs  and  tangled  Trinities  ” is  an  accusation  launched 
against  the  Schoolmen,  much  more  might  it  be  alleged 
against  these  Alexandrian  Schoolmen.  It  is  precisely 
his  vivid  sense  of  the  Incarnation  which  saves  Origen 
from  the  icy  touch  of  Alexandria. 

This  brief  resume  will  show  how  a Christian  must  inevi- 
tably  regard  the  present  awakened  interest  in  Neo-plato- 
nism. He  must  feel  that  though  there  is  much  in  it  that  is 
beautilul,  yet  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  speculative  mind  only, 
of  the  mind  that  is  simply  groping,  since  it  possesses  not  the 
key  which  is  in  the  hand  of  any  baptized  person . Thus,  while 
we  appreciate  the  labour  scholars  are  spending  so  prodi- 
gally to-day  on  the  Neo-platonists,  we  yet  feel  that  they 
belong  to  a dead  past.  Only  those  whose  Christianity 
is  nebulous  can  build  upon  them.  And,  frankly,  the  Dean’s 
Christianity  must  be  so  described.  One  feels  at  every  turn 
that  for  him  Christian  dogma  is  but  a phase,  and  that  he 
regards  it  as — at  least  in  part — a failure.  “ Christianity,” 
he  says,  “ was  degraded  into  a religion  of  cultus  ” (I,  103)  ; 
we  need,  he  maintains,  “ a Greek  austerity,  a beautiful, 
well-ordered  and  healthy  life,  not  like  the  squalor  ...  of 
the  Christian  monks  " (II,  225).  He  demands,  too,  that 
“ what  the  Church  did  in  the  Dark  Ages,  the  combined 
forces  of  Christianity  and  humanism  must  do  now  ” 
(II,  226).  And  once  more  : “ The  whole  heritage  of  the 
past  is  at  stake  together  ; we  cannot  preserve  Platonism 
without  Christianity,  nor  Christianity  without  Platonism, 
nor  civilization  'without  both  ” (II,  227).  Similarly, 
Dean  Inge  is,  we  fear,  a purely  theoretical  mystic.  Thus, 
he  remarks  of  the  Puritans  that,  “ by  attributing  a sacra- 
mental virtue  to  secular  labour,  they  made  a real  ethical 
advance  ; for  this  is  just  what  we  miss  in  Platonism  and 
Catholicism”  (II,  236).  And,  again:  ‘‘Is  there  any 

marked  difference  in  the  upward  path,  as  traced  by  the 
Platonic  mystic,  and  other  schemes  which  have  gained 
wide  acceptance  ? The  essence  of  Neo-platonic  mysticism 
is  the  belief  that  the  soul  which  lives  here  in  self  contradiction 
must  break  in  succession  every  form  in  which  it  tends  to 
crystallize.  This  is  where  it  differs  most  from  Catholicism, 
as  generally  taught.  Catholicism  promises  peace  as  the 
immediate  result  of  submission  and  obedience  ; and  even 
Catholics  of  Newman’s  calibre  have  recorded  that  their 
spiritual  journeys  were  ' of  course  ’ over  and  their  mental 
histories  at  an  end,  when  they  came  to  rest  in  the  Catholic 
fold.  But  for  the  mystic  there  is  no  halting-place,  no 
rest  from  the  striving  to  see  what  he  cannot  yet  see,  and 
to  become  what  he  is  not  as  yet.  To  stop  short  anywhere 
is  to  leave  the  quest  unfinished  ” (II,  239).  Yet  Dean  Inge 
knows  perfectly  well  that  the  convert  rejoices  in  the  peace 
resulting  from  having  found,  not  the  final  truth,  but  a 
safe  guide  to  it.  He  has  a footnote  which  is  even'  more 
disconcerting  : “ I do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  Catholic 
‘ counts  himself  to  have  apprehended  ’ before  his  probation 
is  over.  But  the  search  for  truth  is  not  put  before  him  as 
an  abiding  motive.  I do  not  think  that  he  has,  qua 
Catholic,  much  sympathy  with  Clement,  who  held  that 
if  the  saint  were  offered  the  choice  between  the  possession 
of  truth  and  the  search  for  it,  he  would  without  hesitation 
choose  the  latter.”  No  ; he  certainly  would  not  agree  with 
Clement  any  more  than  a man  would  prefer  medicine  to 
health  or  the  hope  of  Heaven  to  its  realization  ! It  is 
precisely  this  “ intellectualism  ” of  the  Christian  Platonists 
that  has  dimmed  their  glory  ; their  Christianity  saved  them 
from  the  nebulous  gropings  of  a Plotinus  ; but  while  their 
intellectual  speculations  may  have  been  a necessary  stepping 
stone  in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  they 
can  never  be  regarded  as  a goal  in  themselves.  We  should 
laugh  at  a modern  physician  who  declared  that  unless  the 
medical  faculty  returned  to  Galen  and  Hippocrates  it  was 
doomed  to  failure.  We  should  urge  that  these  pioneers 
have  played  their  part,  and  that  whatever  good  they  have 
taught  has  been  absorbed  into  the  body  of  medical  science, 
which  has  passed  beyond  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Neo-platonist,  whether  Christian  or  otherwise. 

In  saying  this,  we  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  Dean  Inge’s  laborious  and  scholarly  work,  though  we 
feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  implications  which  underlie 
it.  Especially  do  we  protest  against  the  implication  that 
mysticism  is  a species  of  art  instead  of  a special  gift  of 
God  ; it  may  be  true,  for  instance,  that  the  mystic  makes 
use  of  a faculty  which — as  Plotinus  would  say — ‘‘all  have 
but  few  use,”  but  if  the  implication  is  that  all  may,  if  they 
will,  become  mystics,  then  we  must  deny  this  emphatically. 
It  is  the  false  exaltation  of  “amor  intellectualis  ” which 
finds  expression  in  his  pages  ; as  though  mysticism  was 
simply  action  on  our  part  and  not  “ passio.”  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  the  mystical  theologians  teach  that  in  the  true 
mystic  life  there  is  practically  always  some  actual  and 
recognisable  “ tactus  Dei  ” which  is  not  at  our  beck  and 


call  and  which  shows  itself  in  those  visions,  raptures  and 
ecstasies  which  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  regard  as  hallu- 
cinations. A mystic  is  neither  born  nor  made  ; he  is 
chosen  out  and  hammered  into  shape  by  God  Himself, 
irrespective  of  his  “amor  intellectualis.” 


AN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  STORY. 

The  Story  of  Oswald  Page.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Flynn, 
Chaplain,  U.S.N.A.  75c.  net.  New  York : 
Kenedy  & Sons. 

THIS  is  a lively  story  for  boys,  with  a somewhat  loose 
plot,  and  full  of  extravagantly  unlikely  incidents. 
For  instance,  it  seems  incredible  that  in  a well-ordered 
school  a lot  of  young  lads  should  be  left  at  night  entirely 
to  their  own  devices,  and  so  be  able  to  carry  out,  at  a 
distance  from  their  school,  the  elaborate  spree  described 
in  Chapter  V.  The  hero  is  an  infant  prodigy  of  the  first 
water  who,  with  the  voice  of  a cherub,  achieves  the  most 
marvellous  triumphs,  electrifying  Boston,  and  even  singing 
before  the  Pope.  The  tone  is  healthy  enough  ; but 
there  is  so  much  school  slang  and  baseball  terminology 
that  to  the  uninitiated  the  book  is  not  easy  reading. 


IN  THE  CANADIAN  WEST. 

Wild  Youth  and  Another.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  6s.  gd. 
net.  London : Hutchinson. 

Q;IR  GILBERT  PARKER  has  given  us  nothing  of 
O more  enthralling  interest  and  literary  mastery 
than  these  two  stories.  The  first,  Wild  Youth,  is  a variant 
of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  set  in  the  wide  spaces  of  a Western 
ranching  district,  and  the  characters  are  as  strongly 
marked.  Their  portrayal  in  Sir  Gilbert’s  capable  hands 
is  accomplished  with  all  the  ease  and  sureness  of  a master. 
The  heroine,  whose  name  is  Louise,  is  married  to  a grim 
old  farmer,  Joel  Mazarine,  who  would  segregate  her  from 
her  kind.  But  love  laughs  at  such  precautions,  and  enters 
in  the  person  of  Orlando  Guise,  a cowboy,  who,  as  the 
author  describes  him,  combined  “ the  dress  of  a dandy 
with  the  laugh  of  a child  and  the  face  of  an  Apollo.” 
These  two  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  circumstances 
gradually  bring  them  together.  Her  old  Bluebeard  of 
a husband  is  rescued  from  thieves  by  Orlando,  who  is 
wounded  and  brought  to  his  ranch.  Then  begins  the 
tussle  between  young  love  and  the  old  ogre,  who  sets 
Li  Choo,  his  Chinese  servant,  to  spy  upon  his  mistress. 
Li  Choo,  however,  assists  her  to  escape,  and  in  revenge 
for  his  master’s  savagery  strangles  him — a crime  for 
which  the  young  lover  is  charged  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  is  saved  from  the  tangle  by  the  Chinaman’s 
confession.  It  may  be  that  the  author  has  used  familiar 
material,  but  he  has  so  made  it  his  own  and  added  such 
atmosphere  and  deeply  bitten  character  drawing  that 
our  early  awakened  interest  is  held  with  increasing  strength 
to  the  end. 

The  second  story,  Jordan  is  a Hard  Road,  is  the  history 
illustrating  a romantic  dual  personality  : a train  robber 
devoted  to  his  Bible,  who  forsakes  his  calling  for  the  sake 
of  his  daughter,  and  again  for  her  sake  reverts  to  it  for 
one  last  coup  to  save  a mine  belonging  to  his  son-in-law, 
and  dies  of  the  effort.  In  this  story  two  characters  appear 
who  had  large  parts  in  the  first — the  young  doctor  who 
is  the  good  genius  of  Askatoon,  and  a delightful  Irishman, 
Patsy  Kernaghan.  These  two  play  parts  in  both,  and 
play  them  like  stars.  By  the  side  of  the  young  doctor’s 
sagacity,  we  have  the  effective  foil  of  Patsy's  fanciful  wit 
and  instinctive  penetration,  which  add  salt  and  savour 
to  many  a difficult  situation,  and  raise  him  to  the  ranks 
of  a real  creation. 
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LITERARY  NOTES 

« 

The  letter  of  our  respected  correspondent  Father  A.  C. 
Cortie,  S.J.,  who  speaks  with  special  authority  on  matters 
connected  with  astronomy,  serves  to  illustrate  the  danger 
of  dealing  with  a book  indirectly,  without  having  it  before 
us,  or  at  any  rate  having  its  contents  fresh  in  our  recollec-  j 
tion.  For  his  letter  was  elicited  by  our  note  on  Father  Hull’s  j 
book  on  “ Galileo  and  his  Condemnation  ” (C.T.S.).  And 
after  citing  one  sentence  from  our  own  remarks  and  part  of 
a passage  which  we  quoted  from  the  excellent  little  work 
of  his  colleague,  Father  Cortie  goes  on  to  observe  : — “ I, 
for  one,  in  spite  of  the  fulminations  of  ‘ W.  H.  K.’  and  the 
advice  of  Father  Hull,  hold,  first,  that  the  official  acffon  of 
the  Church  can  be  easily  explained;  and,  secondly,  that 
Galileo  was  responsible  for  his  trouble  with  the  Holy  Office 
on  account  of  his  intemperate  wrongheadedness.”  In 
support  of  these  assertions  he  gives  some  account  of  the 
proceedings,  insists  on  the  insufficiency  of  Galileo’s  proofs, 
tells  how  Tycho  Brahe,  Bacon  and  Descartes  declined  to 
accept  the  Copernican  doctrine,  how  Galileo  by  his 
importunity  wearied  Paul  V into  taking  action,  quotes  a 
striking  statement  showing  Cardinal  Bellarmine’s  attitude 
of  mind,  and  tells  us  that  “ we  have  to  judge  the  action  of 
the  Congregation,  not  by  what  we  know  now,  but  by  what 
scientific  men  knew  then.”  “We  know,”  he  adds,  “that 
the  Congregation  made  a mistake  of  fact,  but  did  they  make 
a mistake  of  principle?  We  think  not,  and  concur  in  the 
judgment  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  who,  after  examin- 
ing the  case,  avowed  his  opinion  that  the  opponents  of 
Galileo  ‘ had  rather  the  best  of  it.’  ” 


All  this,  we  suppose,  affords  an  effective  answer  to  those 
who  are  so  foolish  or  unfair  as  to  judge  the  Congregation 
by  what  is  known  now,  and  insist  that  they  made  a mistake 
of  principle  as  well  as  of  fact,  and  fondly  believe  that 
Galileo’s  proofs  are  unanswerable,  and  that  the  action  of 
his  opponents  and  judges  does  not  adrmt  of  any  plausible 
explanation.  Such  misguided  critics  may  very  possibly  be 
somewhat  disconcerted  when  they  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  our  correspondent’s  facts  and  quotations.  But 
it  is  a very  different  matter  when  this  line  of  argument  is 
adopted  by  one  who  is  meeting  our  remarks  on  Father  Hull’s 
little  book.  For  the  reader  who  is  otherwise  unacquainted 
with  that  work  will  surely  be  left  with  a most  misleading 
impression.  For  when  he  sees  these  facts  and  arguments 
brought  forward  to  support  a contention  held  in  spite  of 
Father  Hull’s  advice,  he  will  naturally  suppose  that  they 
tell  against  the  position  maintained  by  that  writer.  And 
he  may  possibly  wonder  what  reply  Father  Hull  would  make 
to  the  case  of  our  correspondent.  It  is  a far  cry 'to  India. 
And  if  any  damaging  indictment  were  to  be  brought  against 
his  treatment  of  the  Gajileo  question  he  would  be  at  some 
disadvantage  owing  to  the  long  delay  which  must  elapse 
before  he  could  say  a word  by  way  of  defence  or  explanation. 
But,  happily,  this  difficulty  does  not  arise  in ‘the  present 
instance.  For  our  readers  will  find  all  that  is  wanted  in  the 
little  book  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  their  attention. 


To  put  it  plainly,  so  far  as  Father  Hull’s  position  is  con- 
cerned, our  correspondent’s  letter  is  a very  curious  and 
perfect  example  of  the  fallacy  known  to  logicians  as  the 
ignoratio  elenchi.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  who  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  facts  and  argument  put  forward  by 
Father  Cortie.  But  Father  Hull  is  not  in  this  case,  as 
anyone  who  reads  his  book  may  see  for  himself.  For  there 
is  little  in  the  letter  that  is  not  put  more  fully  and  effectively 
in  the  book  itself.  Bacon  and  Descartes  and  Tycho  Brahd 
are  all  there,  and  the  quotation  from  Bellarmine  and  the 
judgment  of  Huxley,  and  the  glaring  insufficiency  of 
Galileo’s  proofs.  There,  too,  we  find  Father  Hull  dwelling 
on  the  difference  between  the  scientific  ideas  of  Galileo’s  age 
and  those  of  our  own  day,  and  showing  that  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Congregation  admits  of  a simple  explana- 
tion. It  is  true  he  frankly  confesses  that  they  committed  a 
deplorable  blunder.  But  he  is  as  careful  as  Father  Cortie 
to  define  and  limit  its  character.  In  his  eyes,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  our  correspondent,  they  were  in  fault  on  a question 
of  fact,  or,  in  other  words,  made  a mistaken  application  of 
a true  principle.  We  had  all  this  before  us  when  we  praised 
the  book.  And  it  is  amusing  to  have  it  all  brought  forward 
afresh  in  what  is  apparently  meant  for  a refutation  ! 


Even  when  we  come  to  the  passage  which  we  quoted, 
where  Father  Hull  says  to  Catholic  apologists,  “ Do  not 


try  to  cloak  this  blunder  by  arguing  that  Galileo  brought  all 
the  trouble  on  himself  by  meddling  in  theology,  or  by  his 
aggressiveness  of  manner,”  we  are  confronted  by  the  same 
familiar  fallacy.  For  our  correspondent  meets  this  by 
showing  that  Galileo  wearied  or  worried  the  Pope  into 
dealing  with  the  question.  But  Father  Hull,  in  giving  the 
aforesaid  caution,  is  not  denying  that  the  philosopher  was 
aggressive  in  manner  and  courted  the  trouble  which  came 
upon  him.  He  only  asks  the  apologists  to  avoid  using  this 
fact  to  cloak  the  blunder.  This  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
immediate  context.  For  after  the  words  we  quoted  he  goes 
on  to  add  “ His  aggressiveness  explained  the  amount  of 
human  passion  which  was  roused  against  him,  but  does  not 
extenuate  the  act  of  condemning  officially  as  heresy  a doc- 
trine which  we  all  know  now  to  be  totally  free  from  heresy. 
That  Galileo  was  imprudent  in  forcing  an  official  pronounce- 
ment does  not  diminish  the  error  which  the  official  pro- 
nouncement contains.” 


Johnsonians,  more  especially  Catholic  Johnsonians,  may 
be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  a very  interesting 
paper  on  “ Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Catholic  Church,”  which 
Sir  Charles  Russell  contributes  to  the  March  number  of  our 
Irish  contemporary,  Studies.  As  readers  of  Boswell  are  well 
aware,  Johnson  had  several  Catholics  among  his  friends, 
and  many  points  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  are  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  in  the  rich  and  varied  conversations 
recorded  in  the  famous  biography.  But  even  those  readers 
who  know  them  well  already  may  gain  some  fresh  light  on 
the  significance  of  these  scattered  notices  when  they  are 
gathered  together  in  a few  pages  and  illustrated  by  the 
collector’s  knowledge  of  Catholic  life  in  London  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  a happy  example  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  treatment  of  his  subject,  we  may  cite  his  comment 
on  the  Doctor’s  dictum  that  prisoners  “ should  be  attended 
by  a Methodist  preacher  or  a popish  priest.” 


This  leads  Sir  Charles  Russell  to  believe  that  Johnson 
must  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  preaching  of 
Catholics,  as  otherwise  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  make 
such  a statement.  “Another  reason,”  he  adds,  “for  be- 
lieving that  Johnson  heard  them  preach  is  that  in  those  days, 
although  the  ambassadors  were  allowed  to  have  chapels, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  have  sermons  in  their  chapels,  and 
the  various  congregations  had  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
adjourning  to  the  upper  chamber  of  some  adjoining  tavern, 
and  there,  with  the  aid  of  pots  of  beer  and  long  clay  pipes, 
to  hear  the  sermons  of  their  pastors.” 


“ The  congregation  of  the  Sardinian  Chapel,”  Sir  Charles 
Russell  continues,  “ used  to  assemble  in  a public-house, 
which  still  exists,  called  the  ‘Ship,’  situated  in  the  Turn- 
stile, Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  I like  to  fancy,  as  I go 
through  that  passage,  that  Johnson  probably  found  his  way 
to  the  upper  chamber,  and  partook  of  the  beer,  even  if  he 
did  not  smoke  the  clay  pipe,  with  the- Catholic  congregation 
there  assembled.  He  certainly  must  have  been  aware  of  this 
Catholic  practice,  for  nobody  knew  the  tavern  life  of  London 
better  than  he.” 


Among  the  articles  of  general  interest  in  the  same  number 
we  may  mention  Professor  Rahilly’s  paper  on  “ The  Catholic 
Origin  of  Democracy,”  and  Professor  Cronin’s  on  “The 
League  of  Nations  Covenant.”  Readers  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  great  movement  now  going  forward  in  Ireland 
in  the  varied  fields  of  national  life,  in  politics,  in  literature, 
in  economics,  will  turn  with  yet  greater  interest  to  Peter 
McBrien’s  remarkable  article  on  “The  Renascence  of 
Ireland.”  And,  on  the  other  hand,  John  J.  Horgan’s  paper 
on  “ Ireland  and  World  Contact  ” may  serve  as  a connect- 
ing link  between  national  and  world  politics.  This  last 
writer  considers  that  “ the  great  issue  which  now  hangs  on 
the  Peace  Conference  is  not  the  future  position  of  Germany, 
Austria  or  Turkey,  but  the  future  of  America.”  And  again  : 
“ Either  the  League  of  Nations  will  become  a reality  and 
render  obsolete  the  old  idea  of  emp;re,  rightly  abhorrent  to 
American  traditions,  or  the  United  States  will  take  its  place 
amongst  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  nor  will  its  repub- 
lican form  of  government  necessarily  hinder  such  a 
development.”  “ In  either  event,”  Mr.  Horgan  continues, 
“ America  will  exercise  a great  and  increasing  power  in  the 
councils  of  the  world.  Now  Ireland’s  geographical  position 
makes  her  the  natural  European  base  for  American  com- 
merce.” This  extract  will  sufficiently  show  the  importance 
of  this  paper,  which  deals  with  one  aspect  of  the  present 
political  crisis  which  has  attracted  little  or  no  attention  in 
England. 

W.  H.  K. 
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CARDINAL  BOURNE  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

By  The  Rev.  F.  Kerr  McClement,  R.N.,  D.C.L., 
M.A.,  Cantab. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  has  just  left  Constanti- 
nople after  a week’s  stay,  an  event  of  considerable  religious 
and  historic  importance  and  interest,  in  that  it  is  the  first 
visit  of  a great  British  ecclesiastic  to  an  enemy  capital 
since  the  declaration  of  the  Armistice,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  first  coming  of  a Prince  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
Constantinople  since  the  city  ceased  to  be  Christian,  nearly 
five  hundred  years  ago. 

Throughout  the  Great  War  Cardinal  Bourne  has  made 
it  a matter  of  duty  to  visit  the  British  Forces  in  every 
field.  Twice  has  he  been  the  guest  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
and  once  of  the  Naval  Forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  while 
his  journeys  to  France  will  be  well  remembered.  Only 
with  the  cessation  of  war  conditions  did  it  become  possible 
for  His  Eminence  to  visit  those  who,  with  our  gallant 
Allies,  have  fought  so  long  and  doggedly  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Salonica,  and  the  .Egean  Sea.  He  left  London  on 
December  19,  with  his  secretary,  Canon  Jackman;  arrived 
at  Taranto  on  December  27,  and  spent  from  January  2 to 
17  in  Cairo.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  by  the 
new  desert  railway  through  El  Kantara,  and,  after  a 
fortnight  in  Palestine,  sailed  on  February  3 for  Lemnos 
from  Beyrouth  by  H.M.  Sloop  “Wallflower  ” (Lieut. -Com- 
mander F.  C.  Platt,  D.S.O.,  commanding).  With  his 
reception  at  Mudros  and  Constantinople  this  account  is 
to  deal. 

At  Port  Mudros. 


| some,  their  impatience  towards  authority,  the  wish  to  cure 
all  evils  in  a moment,  and  learn,  said  the  Cardinal,  that  only 
by  the  lessons  learnt  by  the  individual  in  war,  and  prac- 
tised in  peace,  can  real  reconstruction  be  effectually  carried 
out.  I;n  conclusion,  he  urged  the  use  of  patience  as 
regards  demobilization.  No  one  in  England  wished  to 
keep  one  single  man  abroad  longer  than  was  necessary, 
but  eight  millions  of  men  and  women  could  not  be  returned 
to  their  homes  or  found  work  in  a moment.  Furthermore, 
we  were  still  but  in  a state  of  armistice;  the  end  of  the 
war  had  not  yet  come ; nor  would  one  wish  peace  to  be 
hastened  and  declared  before  the  fruits  of  our  -struggle  had 
been  assured. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Cardinal,  with  Canon 
Jackman  and  Father  McClement,  who  had  been  transferred 
as  Catholic  Chaplain  of  the  Base  at  Constantinople,  joined 
H.M.S.  “ Wallflower,”  and  sailed  from  Mudros  at  10  p.m. 
on  Friday,  February  7.  A floating  mine  was  narrowly 
avoided  during  the  night,  and  early  morning  saw  the 
party  between  the  wreck  of  H.M.S.  “ Raglan,”  a monitor 
sunk  by  the  “ Goeben  ” on  the  coast  of  Imbros,  and  that 
of  the  “ River  Clyde  ” upon  the  blood-stained  beaches  of 
Gallipoli.  Sedd-ul-Bahr,  Kum  Kale,  the  plains  of  Troy, 
and  other  historic  spots  having  been  left  behind,  the  day 
was  spent  in  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  wrecks 
of  a British  submarine  and  Turkish  transports,  and  the 
stranding  place  of  the  “ Goeben  ” in  the  Narrows,  being 
passed  in  turn.  Evening  saw  the  Wallflower  ” in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  groping  its  way  in  a snowstorm,  which 
cost  the  French  a battleship,  the  “ Mirabeau,”  at 
Sebastopol. 

At  Constantinople. 


On  entering  Mudros  Bay  on  the  morning  of  February  5, 
Cardinal  Bourne  was  welcomed  in  person  by  Commodore 
M.  S.  Fitzmaurice,  C.M.G.,  R.N.,  commanding  Egean 
Squadron,  and  was  conducted  to  H.M.S.  St.  George,  his 
headquarters  during  his  stay  of  two  days.  This  was 
necessarily  short  both  because  of  his  own  pressing  engage- 
ments and  on  account  of  the  great  reduction  of  the  station 
since  the  departure  of  the  Fleet  for  Constantinople  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

In  the  afternoon  a visit  was  paid  to  the  Gallipoli  Ceme- 
tery and  the  Naval  and  Marines’  Camps  at  Mudros  East, 
the  evening  being  devoted  to  an  official  dinner  on  board 
H.M.S.  “ Europa,”  at  which  the  Commodore  and  his  staff 
entertained  the  Cardinal,  Captain  C.  A.  Rombulow-Pearse, 
R.N.,  Brigadier-General  H.  E.  Blumberg,  C.B.,  R.M.L.I., 
Military  Governor  of  the  Islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Tenedos,  Captain  Cameron,  R.N.,  Canon  Jackman, 
Fathers  O’Neill  and  McClement,  R.N.,  Catholic  Chap- 
lains of  the  Base,  &c. 

Next  morning  the  Cardinal  landed  at  Australian  Pier,  a 
name  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  Gallipoli  Campaign, 
and  assisted  at  a Mass  for  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the 
Egean  Squadron  and  the  garrison  of  Lemnos,  at  the 
end  of  which  His  Eminence  confirmed  a number  of  men 
and  delivered  a sermon  upon  the  Sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion, concluding  by  urging  patience  in  the  natural  wish 
for  demobilization.  An  afternoon  reception  of  officers  of 
the  Fleet  on  board  H.M.S.  “St.  George  ” was  followed 
by  a journey  to  the  other  side  of  the  island  and  a visit, 
in  company  of  Brigadier-General  H.  E.  Blumberg,  to  the 
R.N.  Hospital  at  Mudros  West  (Surgeon-Commander  F. 
Miles,  R.N.,  commanding),  and  to  the  Marines  Brigade 
Headquarters. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  request  of  many,  His  Eminence 
delivered  a general  address  to  a very  full  gathering  of 
officers  and  men  on  the  quarterdeck  of  H.M.S.  “ Europa.” 
Basing  his  remarks  upon  his  several  visits  to  France,  and 
his  recent  journey  through  Egypt  and  Palestine,  as  well 
as  upon  his  encounters  with  the  most  famous  of  the  Allied 
generals,  such  as  Marshal  Foch,  Viscount  French,  Marshal 
Haig  and  others,  His  Eminence  took  as  his  first  point  the 
manifest  interposition  of  God  in  the  conduct  of  the  War. 
He  traced  the  various  occasions  upon  which,  humanly 
speaking,  the  Germans  should  have  won,  such  as  the  im- 
minent danger  of  the  fall  of  Paris  in  1914,  and  the  several 
times  on  which  the  Channel  Ports  lay  open  to  capture,  and 
demonstrated  that,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  the  enemy 
failed  to  do  the  obvious  and  attempted  the  more  difficult. 
The  greatest  possible  thanksgiving  was  incumbent  upon 
all  for  these  clear  mercies.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  the 
Cardinal  looked  to  the  future,  and  indicated  its  dangers. 
Most  of  his  hearers,  he  pointed  out,  would  shortly  return 
to  their  homes,  and  each  had  a duty  to  inculcate  the  lessons 
he  had  learnt  throughout  his  war  service.  Restraint  and 
discipline,  selj-effacement  and  patient  waiting  for  the 
fructification  of  the  plans  of  authority  had  brought  them 
victory.  Nowhere  more  than  in  the  long  struggle  in  the 
East  had  this  been  evident.  Contrast  the  wild  aims  of 


Pera,  Stamboul,  and  Scutai  i,  the  three  component  cities 
of  Constantinople,  were  wb'  e with  snow  as  the  “Wall- 
flower” anchored  in  the  ei.irance  of  the  Golden  Horn  on 
Sunday  morning,  February  9,  1919.  At  10  a.m.  the  sloop 
was  boarded  by  Rear-Admiral  M.  Culme-Seymour,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  commanding  Black  Sea  Squadron,  who  conducted 
the  Cardinal  in  his  barge  to  H.M.S.  “ Superb,”  Flagship 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Mediterranean  Fleet,  and 
British  High  Commissioner,  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
S.  A.  Gough-Caithorpe,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  which,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  occupied  the  very  position  near  Galata 
Bridge  where  a Turkish  transport  (afterwards  raised)  was 
sunk  in  the  most  daring  manner  by  one  of  our  submarines. 
There  the  Cardinal  was  received  by  Mr.  A.  Ryan,  C.M.G., 
on  behalf  of  the  High  Commiss:oner,  Brigadier-General 
F.  I.  Funer,  Mgri.  Pompilgi  and  Caesarano,  repre- 
senting Archbishop  Dolci,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,, 
whose  name  should  be  dear  to  all  Englishmen, 
for  his  indefatigable  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  British 
prisoners  and  others  during  the  war.  His  Eminence  then 
proceeded  to  the  former  British  Embassy,  where  he  was 
entertained  during  his  stay  in  Constantinople  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Calthorpe,  and  the  Assistant  High  Commissioner, 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  Webb,  C.B.  Here  he  was  visited 
later  in  the  day  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate. 

The  various  duties  of  the  Cardinal  allowed  him  to  spend 
but  one  very  busy  week  in  Constantinople.  The  primary- 
reason  of  h*s  journey  to  the  East  was  thaTof  visiting  the 
Catholic  naval  chaplains,  officers  and  men,  whose  imme- 
diate ecclesiastical  superior  he  is  as  delegate  of  the  xroly 
See.  As  Catholic  Primate  of  England,  he  was  anxious 
also  to  convey  to  the  military  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  to  meet  such  as  could  be  gathered  together 
from  the  many  and  scattered  posts  in  this  Eastern  theatre 
of  war.  His  time  was  very  fully  occupied  by  various 
religious  and  official  functions  and  by  the  visits  of  the 
heads  of  Allied  Forces,  and  of  numerous  ecclesiastical 
notabilities  of  many  Eastern  Catholic  rites.  Such  leisure 
as  remained  was  devoted  to  a few  hurried  visits  to  places 
of  historic  interest. 

The  first  religious  function  was  that  at  the  Church  of 
Sant’  Antonio,  in  Pera,  where,  the  morning  after  his 
arrival,  the  Cardinal  assisted  at  a Mass  for  the  military 
and  afterwards  distributed  medals  brought  from  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Next  day,  similarly,  a Mass 
coram  Cariinali  was  said  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Base  on 
board  H.M.S.  “ Superb.”  The  “ flat  ” in  wh’ch  the  cere- 
mony took  place  was  decorated  with  flags  whose  colours, 
contrasting  with  the  blue  of  nearly  two  hundred  officers 
and  men,  the  scarlet  of  the  cappa  magna  of  cardinalitial 
silk,  and  the  iron  grey  of  the  battleship,  made  a pretty 
sight.  After  the  Mass,  His  Eminence  preached  to  his 
naval  audience,  reminding  them  that  they  who  were  far- 
thest away  were  best  remembered  at  home.  They  had  now 
before  them  the  hardest  part  of  their  service,  that  which 
calls  for  great  patience  and  resignation  to  the  needs  of 
the  time.  Nor  must  this  patience  cease  with  the  coming 
of  peace.  Great  were  the  problems  of  the  future.  Only 
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by  obedience  to  authority  and  patience  while  solutions  were 
planned  and  carried  out  could  difficulties  in  peace,  as  in 
war,  be  successfully  faced.  Above  all  was  this  true  of 
labour  troubles.  Turning  to  the  agitation  for  cheap 
divorce,  His  Eminence  pointed  out  that  sad  instances  of 
conjugal  unhappiness  did  not  justify  the  facilitating  of  a 
solution  forbidden  by  God.  Nor  was  it  logical  to  attempt 
to  cure  individual  unhappiness  by  the  increase  of  a general 
evil.  On  his  hearers  would  depend  in  large  measure  the 
right  thinking  of  those  among  whom  they  would  live  in 
future.  Let  them  realise  their  responsibility.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Cardinal  urged  the  need  of  frequent  and 
fervent  prayer. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  Cardinal  visited  Vice-Admiral 
Amet,  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  and  High  Com- 
missioner, on  board  the  “ Patrie,”  which  lay  next  the 
“Superb.”  He  returned  to  lunch  on  the  Flagship  with 
Vice-Admiral  Calthorpe,  who  had  invited  to  meet  the 
Cardinal  Rear-Admiral  Culme-Seymour,  Commodore  R.  M. 
Burfnester,  C.M.G.,  Captain  S.  A.  Radcliffe,  R.N.,  Lieut. - 
Commander  Gould,  R.N.,  Father  McClement,  R.N.,  &c 

With  the  Armenians. 

The  sympathy  of  both  His  Holiness  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinal Bourne  with  the  martyred  Armenian  nation  is  well 
known.  Recently,  through  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  the 
former  has  founded  at  Ferikeuy  the  “ Benedict  XV 
Armenian  Orphanage.”  After  luncheon  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  at  which  he  met  the  Armenian 
Patriarch,  Mgr.  Terzian,  and  other  Asiatic  Bishops,  the 
Cardinal  visited  this  Orphanage  on  Thursday,  February 
13.  He  was  received  by  a committee  of  Armenian  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  Pope, 
and  to  whom  His  Eminence  was  able  to  make  known  his 
own  warm  feelings  and  good  wishes,  declaring  his  per 
sonal  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  salute  for  the  first  time 
the  National  Armenian  Flag  there  displayed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Assistant  High  Com- 
missioner, Rear-Admiral  Richard  Webb,  C.B.,  in  the 
absence  of  Vice-Admiral  Calthorpe,  entertained  the  Car- 
dinal to  dinner  at  the  High  Commission.  There  were 
present:  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Dolci,  Apostolic  Delegate; 
his  Excellency  Count  Sforza,  Italian  High  Commissioner; 
M.  Fouques-Duparc,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France, 
representing  Vice-Admiral  Amet,  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Republic,  absent  from  Constantinople ; Rear-Admiral 
Bristol,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Mr.  T.  B.  Holder, 

C. M.G. ; General  Sir  George  Milne,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. ; 
Lieut. -Generals  Sir  T.  Bridges,  C.M.G.,  and  Sir  H. 
Wilson ; Rear-Admiral  Culme-Seymour,  C.B.,  M.V.O. ; 
Brigadier-General  F.  I.  Fuller;  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Pelly, 

D. S.O.,  Senior  Anglican  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Purdie,  O.B.E.,  Senior 
Catholic  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  at  Salonica. 

In  the  forenoon  of  Friday,  February  14,  Cardinal  Bourne 
called  upon  Archbishop  Nanian,  the  locum  tenens  of  the 
Armenian  Gregorian  Patriarchate,  who  had  previously 
visited  His  Eminence  at  the  High  Commission ; Mgr. 
Dorotheos,  Archbishop  of  Broussa,  and  locum  tenens  of  the 
CEcumenical  Green  Patriarchate,  who  had  been  among  the 
first  to  send  a high  ecclesiastic  to  greet  him ; and  Mgr. 
Terzian,  the  Armenian  Catholic  Patriarch.  These  visits 
afforded  His  Eminence  further  opportunity  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  sympathy  with  which  he,  in  common  with 
all  Englishmen,  has  seen  the  sufferings  of  the  subject 
Christian  races  in  Turkey,  and  the  interest  with  which  he 
follows  the  efforts  now  being  made  for  their  rehabilitation. 

The  same  afternoon  the  Cardinal  delivered  a sermon, 
and  gave  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pancaldi,  Pera,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  the  French  Acting  High 
Commissioner,  accompanied  by  several  French  officers, 
British  and  French  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  a numerous 
congregation  of  Constantinople  Catholics  of  every 
nationality.  The  aisle  was  lined  by  a guard  of  honour  of 
French  sailors,  representing  the  Power  whose  prerogative 
it  is  to  protect  the  Church  in  the  East.  The  arrival  of 
His  Eminence  at  the  church  door  was  greeted  by  the 
strains  of  “ God  save  the  King,”  giving  place,  as  he 
passed  up  the  Cathedral  to  the  traditional  “ Ecce  sacerdos 
Magnus.”  The  Cardinal  was  supported  in  the  Sanctuary 
by  his  Excellency  Archbishop  Dolci,  his  Beatitude  Mgr. 
Terzian,  Armenian  Catholic  Patriarch,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mgr.  Sayeghian,  Archbishoo  of  Aleppo,  and 
Mgr.  Naslian,  Bishop  of  Trebizond,  their  Graces  Mgr. 
Zucchetti,  Archbishop  of  Smyrna,  and  Mgr.  Mirow, 
Catho'ic  Bulgarian  Archbishop,  and  the  Superiors  of 
various  religious  communities  and  parishes  of  the  city. 
Arrived  at  the  Throne,  vested  in  the  “ royal  dye  of  empire 
and  of  martyrdom,”  as  Cardinal  Newman  termed  the. 
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Miss  Furey  having  polled  217  votes,  and  Miss  Bracey  having:  polled  170 
votes,  the  greatest  numbers  ol  any  Candida1  es.  are  hereby  declared  duly 
elected  Pensioners. 
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Scrutineers • 


THE  OLD  VIC. 


Every  Tuesday  in  Lent  at  2.30- 
Holy  Week,  at  2.30  and  7.30. 


( Opposite  Waterloo  Station .) 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in 


THE  MORALITY 
PLAY  . 


EVERYMAN 

produced  by  Ben  Greet  and  played  by  the  “ Vic”  Shakespeare  Company, 
The  i>lay  will  be  introduced  by  the  following  •• — 

March  25,  at  2.30-  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence. 

April  1,  at  2.30-  Sir  Frank  Benson. 

April  8,  at  2-30.  Her  Grace  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough- 
April  14,  at  2.30.  A.  G.  Gardiner  (Editor  Daily  News). 

at  7 30.  Rev.  Dr.  Fort  Newton. 

April  15,  at  2.30.  Rev.  Father  Andrew.  S.D  C. 

at  7.30.  Austin  Harrison  (Editor  English  Review). 

April  16,  at  2 30.  G.  K-  Chesterton. 

at  7 30.  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  Lidgrett. 


THE  OLD  VIC.  ( Oi>i>osite  Waterloo  Station). 

March  27  and  29  at  7 30 ; April  5 at  2.30. 

ELIJAH. 

Mendelssohn’s  Oratorio  in  action. 

Tel.:  Hop  1290.  Box  Office  open,  10  to  10.  Prices  3d.  to  31- 
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scarlet  of  a Prince  of  the  Church,  His  Eminence  addressed 
the  crowded  basilica  in  English.  The  occasion  seemed  to 
recall  the  aphorism  of  the  author  of  the  Apologia,  for  the 
Cardinal  spoke  above  all  as  a great  and  loyal  citizen  of  the 
now  triumphant  British  Empire,  and  addressed  Prelates 
whose  flocks  had  suffered  death  for  the  Faith  at  the  jiand 
of  the  Turk.  Fitting  was  it,  said  he,  that  the  first  Prince 
of  the  Church  to  set  foot  in  Constantinople  since  the  days 
of  its  Christianity  should  be,  he  was  assured,  one  who 
came  from  England,  and  from  the  centre  of  that  great 
Empire,  which,  with  its  powerful  Allies,  was  now  to  bring 
liberty  to  the  down-trodden  races  of  Anatolia.  That  liberty 
which  is  their  hope  is  the  liberty  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  ever  demanded  for  others,  as  for  herself,  a liberty 
which,  thank  God,  said  the  Card’nal,  is  complete  in 
England,  “my  own  beloved  country.”  The  principle 
of  universal  liberty  was  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
Peace  Conference  in  the  settlement  of  the  world,  and  was 
to  be  applied  both  in  the  case  of  ancient  nations  like  the 
Poles  and  Armenians,  and  in  that  of  nationalities  such  ag 
Yougo-Slavonia  and  Tchdco-Slovakia,  whose  claims  are 
about  to  be  recognised.  Here,  especially  in  Constantinople, 
should  thanks  be  given  to  God  for  the  coming  of  that 
liberty  which  means  the  crushing  of  the  foe. 

On  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  his  stay,  Cardinal  Bourne 
visited  the  Italian  Commander-in-Chief,  Vice-Admiral 
Ameglio,  on  board  the  battleship  “ Vittorio  Emanuele,” 
whence  he  repaired  to  H.M.S.  “ Lord  Nelson,”  Flagship 
of  the  Black  Sea  Squadron,  where  he  lunched  with  Rear- 
Admiral  M.  Culme-Seymour.  The  afternoon  was  given  to 
a journey  up  the  Bosphorus  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  on 
board  H.M.S.  “ Sikh,”  whose  captain,  Lieut. -Commander 
H.  G.  Campbell,  D.S.O.,  R.N.,  and  first  lieutenant,  Lieut. 
V.  H.  C.  Crutchley,  V.C.,  D.S.C.,  R.N.,  gained  their 
decorations  for  their  heroism  in  the  epic  adventures  of  the 
“ Daffodil  ” and  “ Vindictive  ” bn  the  Belgian  coast  last 
year.  On  his  return,  Cardinal  Bourne,  with  the  Assistant 
High  Commissioner,  motored  out  to  Therapia  on  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Headquarters  of  General  Sir  George 
Milne,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Forces  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  late  Salonica'  cam- 
paign, with  whom  he  dined  at  the  Maison  Krupp,  a 
sumptuous  residence  formerly  the  country  house  of  the 
agent  of  the  notorious  German  armament  firm. 

In  moments  stolen  from  his  various  religious  and  social 
duties,  the  Cardinal  visited  several  places  of  interest,  such 
as  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sofia,  a building  of  special  attraction 
to  him  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  since  his  own 
Cathedral  is  so  largely  based  upon  it  in  plan.  He  was 
also  able  to  see  the  Mosque  of  Fatih,  where  is  buried 
Mohammed  II,  who  captured  Constantinople  in  1453,  that 
of  Sultan  Ahmed,  and  the  Mosaic  Mosque  as  well  as  the 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Irene  (now  a museum),  the  remnant 
of  St.  John  bf  the  Studium,  the  oldest  church  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  only  Roman  basilica  still  remaining  in 
the  city,  and  the  Seven  Towers,  in  which  foreign  ambas- 
sadors were  wont  to  be  imprisoned  in  time  of  war. 

Cardinal  Bourne  left  for  Salonica  on  Sunday  morning, 
February  16,  at  8.50,  H.  E.  Mgr.  Dolci,  H.  E.  Mgr. 
Terzian,  Mgri.  Pompilgi  and  Caesarane,  and  Mr.  Ryan 
bidding  farewell  to  him  at  the  station  of  Sirkedji.  Before 
these  lines  appear  in  England,  he  wifi  have  visited  Sofia, 
Bucharest,  Belgrade,  and  Rome. 


IN  SALONICA. 

The  following  account  of  the  Cardinal’s  visit  to  Salonica 
is  from  a letter  by  Sister  Augustine  Bewicke,  a Sister  of 
Charity,  to  her  sister  in  London  : 

We  had  a grand  day  with  Cardinal  Bourne  here  on  Wednesday, 
February  19.  He  pontificated  and  preached.  The  church  was  full 
of  Catholic  soldiers,  for  the  military  authorities  had  given  every 
facility  to  the  soldiers  to  come  down.  Twenty  lorries  were 
detailed  to  all  the  camps  and  hospitals,  a train  also  provided,  and 
the  people  near  could  walk.  Our  senior  chaplain,  Father 
Purdie,  who  is  still  very  young,  had  done  wonders  ; the  church 
was  decorated  and  looked  its  very  best ; the  weather  cleared  up 
about  nine.  The  Cardinal  told  the  soldiers  that  on  that  front  they 
had  required  “ a long  patience,  great  endurance,  much  suffering,” 
a pause,  then  “ and  I don’t  doubt  that  you  will  have  the  same 
patience,  and  endure  and  suffer  all  that  may  be  necessary  to 
consolidate  the  victory,  for  months,  perhaps  years.” 

“ Very  encouraging,  the  Cardinal  ! ” said  more  than  one  soldier 
to  me  afterwards,  V but  it’s  all  right ; he  talked  to  us  straight,  and 
that’s  the  best  way.”  Really  everyone  was  delighted  with  ibe 
Cardinal.  After  Mass  he  had  a confirmation  of  sisters,  and 
soldiers  who  had  lately  been  received  into  the  Church.  I was 
godmother.  Then  I had  the  honour  of  an  audience  all  for  myself, 
and  you  can  imagine  what  I talked  to  him  about.  I was  so 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  him  many  things,  and  his  kind  manner 
made  it  quite  easy.  In  the  afternoon  he  held  a reception,  paid 
a visit  to  the  Convent,  and  finished  up  with  the  grand  dinner 
where  Father  Purdie  had  invited  thirteen  generals  of  five  different 


nations  to  meet  him.  Was  not  that  a dinner  for  a young  senior 
chaplain  ! It  still  surprises  me  that  a visit  from  one  man  could 
give  so  much  pleasure,  but  so  it  was,  everybody  was  as  it  were 
delighted  with  his  kindness.  He  has  gone  on  to  the  Balkan 
capitals. 

1 wish  we  had  Cardinals  oftener,  this  is  the  first  one  after  450 
years. 

Things  are  very  full  of  unrest  here  now,  and  the  prisons  are 
full  to  overflowing.  Three  American  missionaries  were  taken  up, 
and  got  out  again  by  their  Consul  after  twenty-four  hours.  None 
of  these  people  are  guilty  of  anything.  I trust,  I hope,  I pray 
that  the  Peace  Conference  may  find  a way  to  have  peace  in  Mace- 
donia. The  weather  is  stormy  like  the  people,  and  the  town 
has  suffered  terribly  without  charcoal.  We  have  a-  little  now  ; 
it  is  also  a little  warmer. 

AT  LAIBACH. 

Of  His  Eminence’s  visit  to  Laibach,  an  account,  dated 
March  n,  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Saturday,  from  a corres- 
pondent in  that  city,  whose  message  was  as  follows  : — 

Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  is  now  nearing 
the  end  of  the  very  extensive  journey  which  he  began  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  in  18.  He  has  visited  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Naval  Forces 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Constantinople,  Salonica,  Sofia,  and 
Bukarest,  and  more  recently  Belgrade,  Zagreb,  and  Laibach — 
three  towns  representative  of  the  three  elements  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Yugo-Slavia — namely,  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.1^ 

He  has  been  everywhere  received  with  remarkable  tokens 
of  affection  and  esteem,  in  virtue  of  his  double  position  as  a 
Prince  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  an  eminent  citizen  of  the 
British  Empire.  Great  Britain,  which,  up  to  now,  has  be£n  a 
pleasing  abstraction  in  these  parts,  has,  through  the  words  and 
actions  of  Cardinal  Bourne,  become  a wonderful  reality,  and  the 
effects  of  his  journey  will  contribute  to  the  prestige  of  the  British 
Empire  for  many  a long  day. 

At  Constantinople  he  was  received  with  a generous  welcome 
by  the  Navy  and  Army  and  by  his  fellow  Catholics  and  all  other 
religious  denominations  , at  Bukarest  he  was  the  guest  of  King 
Ferdinand.  But  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  welcome  was 
that  given  to  Cardinal  Bourne  by  the  town  of  Laibach  to-night. 
At  every  station  along  the  riverside  the  Cardinal  was  hailed  with 
cries  of  greeting,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  town  an  immense 
crowd  had  gathered  there  to  receive  him,  headed  by  Bishop  Jeglic 
and  all  the  chief  officials  of  the  town.  The  Cardinal’s  car  was 
decked  with  flowers  and  drove  slowly  through  the  dense  masses  of 
cheering  humanity.  Every  house  flew  its  banner  of  the  red, 
white  and  blue  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Yugo-Slavia. 

At  the  Bishop’s  house  the  Cardinal  spoke  from  the  balcony 
to  the  throng  below,  words  of  thanks,  of  hope,  and  encourage- 
ment, and  finally,  in  the  hush  of  a moonlit  night,  he  gave  his 
benediction.  The  cheering  that  followed  was  that  of  a people 
well  content  with  one  who  bad  come  in  their  midst  as  Praeco 
pads  et  justitiae. 


1HE  “DARTMOOR  SHEPHERD”  AGAIN. 

W Considerable  interest  was  evinced  in  North  Staffordshire  by 
the  arrest  of  the  notorious  church  burglar,  David  Davis,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill’s  " Dartmoor  Shepherd.” 

The  prisoner  appeared  before  the  Uttoxeter  magistrates  on 
Wednesday  and  was  committed  for  trial  on  a charge  of  breaking 
into  and  stealing  ns.  5d.,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Briscot,  the  contents  of  the  offertory  box  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  church  of  that  town.  P.C.  Meredith  proved  the  arrest. 
Miss  Theresa  Dale  in  her  evidence,  stated  she  was  in  church  alone 
making  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  when  the  door  was  opened 
silently,  and  she  heard  footsteps  that  aroused  her  suspicions. 
Rising  to  leave  the  church  she  was  observed  by  the  prisoner,  who 
remarked,  “ It  is  all  right,  Miss,  you  have  as  much  right 
here  as  I have.”  She  left  the  church  and  prisoner  remained. 
Strengthened  in  her  suspicions,  she  informed  a young  lady 
friend,  with  whom  she  immediately  returned  to  the  church, 
and  on  opening  the  door  discovered  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  money  from  the  box.  He  then  hastily  left  the  church 
and  disappeared  over  a wall.  The  police  were  informed , and 
eventually  Davis  was  apprehended  about  three  miles  from  the 
town.  Pleading  guilty,  prisoner  said  he  was  77  years  of  age, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  health, and  had  not  been  in  the  town  before. 
For  his  years  he  appears  remarkably  active.  The  bench  paid 
a just  compliment  to  Miss  Dale, through  whose  vigilance  the 
prisoner  was  captured. 


A Knights  of  Columbus  Club. — A Knights  of  Columbus 
Club  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  the  second  in  London  and  tie 
ninth  in  the  country,  was  formally  opened  at  278.  High  Holborn, 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  and  will  make  a worthy 
addition  to  the  work  already  done  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Occupying  three  floors  in  a central  area, the  rooms  are  excellently 
furnished  and  equipped,  and  in  every  way  meet  require- 
ments of  Service  men.  At  the  opening  Brig. -Gen.  Wheeler, 
Acting  Commander  of  the  American  Forces  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  Fr.  Duff,  an  American  Naval  Chaplain  (representing  Admiral 
Sims,  Ccmmander-in -Chief  U.S.  Navy),  were  present,  in  addition 
to  a large  number  of  prominent  London  Catholics,  including 
Fr.  Kennedy’,  of  Ely  Place,  who  has  been  elected  Chaplain  of 
the  Club.  Fr.  Duff  emphasised  the  brotherhood  which  these 
clubs  had  fostered  during  the  war,  and  said  the  same  spirit 
would  remain  when  they  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  United 
States. 
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FOUR  DAYS  MORE. 

High  Hopes  ! 

At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of  my  appeal  twelve  months  ago 
have  the  postman's  daily  visits  to  Melior  Street  been  awaited  with 
anxiety  so  deep  as  that  which  will  await  his  visits  daring  the  next 
four  days.  Regular  readers  of  my  weekly  appeal  will  understand  this 
anxiety  of  mine.  They  k"OW  how  I have  been  looking  forward  to 
Lady  Day.  March  25th,  and  to  the  possibilites  of  Lady  Day.  They 
know  that  I am  to  set  out  for  headquarters  on  the  following  day, 
March  2i>,with  a further  instalment  in  reduction  of  poor  Melior  Street  s 
crushing  load  of  debt,  and  that  I have  been,  since  January  1st, 
announcing  with  confidence  that  the  amount  with  which  I would  set 
out  for  headquarters  on  that  day  would,  through  the  sympathy  of 
readers  of  The  Tablet,  be  £500  or  thereabouts. 

The  great  day  which  means  so  much  for  poor  Melior  Street  is  very 

near  now.  What  are  the  prospects? They  are,  I am  glad  to 

be  able  to  say,  of  a very  encouraging  nature.  I can  say  with  great  con- 
fidence that  there  is  a great  probability  of  the  debt  (which  stood  at 
£1,000  on  Jan.  1st)  being  reduced  by  another  £500  on  March  26th. 

I appeal  to  every  thoughtful  well-disposed  Catholic  who  happens 
to  read  me  to-day  to  come  forward  and  convert  this  probability  into 
a certainty  by  sending  me  a small  Lenten  alms.  I appeal  TO 
YOU,  good  reader.  I ask  only  for  such  a small  donation  as  you  can 
in  no  way  miss.  I do  believe  that  the  real  reason  of  your  not 
having  hitherto  responded  to  my  appeal  is  your  idea  that  the  donation 
which  you  could  or  would  send  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  sending. 
The  idea  does  credit  to  your  heart,  but  it  will  not  do  credit  to  your 
head  if,  on  reading  what  I am  now  about  to  say,  you  still  refuse  to  let 
me  have  it,  however  small  it  may  be 

I quite  understand  the  value  of  large  donations.  But  I also 
understand  that  it  would  not  be  very  reasonable  on  my  part  to 
expect  many  large  donations.  In  the  nature  of  things,  pe  pie 
who  are  charitably  disposed  must  limit  the  number  of  charities  to 
which  they  can  give,  or  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  give,  sub- 
stantial help.  Writing  to  me  recently  a generous  co-operator  said,  “ I 
have  collected  so  much  for  Belgian  refugees,  etc.,  that  I know  what 
a joy  a big  cheque  is."  The  big  cheque — it  comes  occasionally — 
brings  me  great  joy  indeed,  but  I do  not,  can  not  expect  to  taste 
this  joy  frequently.  My  expectation  is  to  see  the  small  donations 
mounting  up  gradually  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  desiied  total,  and  to  see  your  co-operating  donation, 
good  reader,  making  its  small  but  important  contribution  towards 
this  total  That  donation  of  yours,  be  it  ever  so  small,  oh  I how  I 
desire  it  1 For  if  it  comes,  my  worries  and  the  long-borne  worries 
of  poor  Melior  Street  are  practically  at  an  end. 

Don't  keep  it  back  because  of  its  smallness.  It  is  small  if  you 
look  at  it  as  it  stands  alone  by  itself.  But  that  is  not  how  it  is 
to  be  looked  at.  Enlarie  your  vision.  Drop  that  small  donation 
into  a letter-box  and  follow  it  in  imagination  as  it  wends  its  way 
to  Melior  Street.  See  it  as  the  prstman  delivers  it  at  my  door. 
It  is  no  longer  alone.  It  is  one  of  a big  bunch  of  similar  small 
donatious,  and  as  Buch  it  exerts  so  immense  an  influence  on  the 
total  that  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  practically  equivalent  to  the 
whole  total. 

I have  convinced  you,  I trust,  of  the  importance  of  your  small 
donation  when  it  is  joined  to  numerous  donations,  big  and  small, 
coming  from  othtr  readers  of  the  Tablet.  It  only  remains  for  me 
now  to  remove  any  lurking,  impeding  doubt  that  may  be  in  your 
mind  as  to  whether  many  other  readers  of  my  appeal  will  send  the 
donations  without  which  your  donation  would,  indeed,  bo  of  little  or 
no  use.  I have  no  difficulty  in  removing  all  such  doubt.  I need 
only  refer  you  to  my  experience  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Take  my  experience  ol  last  week.  In  the  course  of  the  six  postal  days 
of  that  week  there  reached  me,  in  small  donations  varying  from  one 
shilling  to  twenty  shillings,  no  less  a sum  than  £92  ( ninety-two 
pounds).  (I  bad  a few  cheques  for  larger  amounts  which  brought 
the  total  for  the  week  well  over  £100,  but  I say  no  more  about  them 
because  they  are  not  strictly  pertinent  to  the  point  on  which  you  and 
I are  concentrating  our  attention  at  the  moment).  And  the  great 
bulk  of  these  small  donations  ranged  between  five  shillings  and  one 
shilling.  And  there  are  already  signs  which  satisfy  me  that  the  week 
which  ends  up  with  Lady  Day  will  leave  last  week’s  total  far  behind. 

Surely  now  I may  reasonably  hope  that  you  will  at  once  make  up 
your  mind  firmly  to  let  me  have  that  small  donation  which  you  can  in 
no  way  miss  and  which,  through  not  realising  the  importance 
attaching  to  it,  you  have  hitherto  considered  not  to  be  worth 
sending. 

Believe  me  your  small  donation  IS  worth  sending,  and  if  yon  fail 
to  send  it  you  miss  an  opportunity  of  doing  by  means  of  a few  shillings 
an  amount  of  good  which  you  could  not  ordinarily  do  by  means  of 


an  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  pounds ; for  great  is  the  power  of 
co-operation,  and  Melior  Street — poor,  long-burdened,  sorely-tried 
Melior  Street  in  the  Slums  by  London  Bridge — is  at  the  moment  the 
centre  of  a widespread  oo-operative  movement  which  is  bound  to 
result  very  soon  in  the  complete  removal  of  the  crushing  debt  IF 
YOU,  GOOD  READER,  REALISE  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THAT  SMALL  DONATION  WHICH  YOU 
CAN  SO  EASILY  SPARE,  AND  IF  YOU  SEND  IT  ON  TO  ME, 
Send  it  to-day.  Pend  it  now. 

I would  specially  appeal  to  devotees  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
Many  hundreds  of  people  sing  the  praises  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  to-day 
who  would  know  nothing  of  her  but  for  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice 
displayed  by  the  Catholics  of  Melior  Street  in  taking,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  upon  already  overburdened  shoulders— they  are,  as  Fr. 
Bernard  Vaughan  says,  “a  lovely,  generous  people,  but  unskilled 
handworkers  who  find  it  hard  to  live,  let  alone  to  give,’’ — the  crushing 
debt  which  I am  now  trying  to  lighten  and  remove.  A little  recog- 
nition of  that  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  would  be  a very  becoming 
act  of  devotion  to  Our  Lady  on  the  part  of  her  devoutest  clients 
and  it  would  surely  be  very  pleasing  to  her.  And  it  would  be  so 
appropriate  on  March  25th  ! 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  : — “ I know  well 
the  constant  anxiety  which  the  heavy  burden  ot  debt  attaci  ing  to  Melior  Street 
has  i aused  both  to  the  clergy  ot  the  district  and  to  successive  Bi-hopsof  Southwark. 
I congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  and  uccessful  effoits  that,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  your  Bishop,  >ou  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burden.  I beg 
God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  evetyway,  and  to  grant  you  very  soon  to  see  the 
comp'ete  extinc’inn  ot  the  debt  " 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  Yon  can  tell  everybody  that  your 
appeal  has  the  wa  mest  approval  of  your  Bishop.  I would  prefer  to  heat  of  your 
being  enabled  to  payoff  this  long-standng  and  crushing  debt,  than  to  hear  of 
money  being  given  me  to  build  new  chtu  cites.  Whoever  helps  you  will  be  making 
an  excellent  use  of  his  money  and  will  be  cont1  ibuting  powerfully  to  the  w elfare  of 
the  Chu'  ch  in  ail  South  London.  May  God  bless  and  reward  abundantly  all  who 
help  you  ” 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan: — ' I know  nothing  more  heart-trying 
than  tianiping  fiom  dooi  to  boor  in  a sunless  slum  c Heeling  coppers  to  pay 
your  annual  interest.  Let  us  take  heart  and  trust  and  pray  that  during  this  first 
year  of  the  Great  Peace  h debt  may  be  swallow  ed  up  in  Victory.” 

Canon  Vere.  (SOHO.):  “Bravo!  Iv’e  just  been  reading  your  appeal. 
I've  been  through  the  mill — so  I know.  Poor  Melior  Street  appeals  to  me,  so  I 
send  v on  a trifle . Rverv  li'tt  e hel  s.’’ 

Prior  O’Gorman.  O.S,A. : — “ I well  know  the  worry  and  anxiety.  If 
our  lay  folk  cotua  bu,  realise  the  martyrdom,  I am  sure  they  would  be  disposed 
to  come  to  your  assistance  all  the  more  readily.” 

Mgr.  Canon  Doubleday : — "The  debt  has  obsessed  many  another 
priest  besides  yourseif.  Bui  the  struggle  has  been  worth  while,  and  I shrink  from 
thinking  what  a plight  Melior  Street  ;v  ission  would  now  be  in  if  your  predecessors 
had  been  atraid  of  the  debt." 

ftftgr  Provost:  Brown,  V-G. : — " Surely  God  will  move  the  hearts  of 
people  more  foitun  tely  placed  iii  life  to  aid  the  clergy  and  the  congregation  in 
dealing  off  the  burden  of  debt  still  remaining.” 

INTERESTING  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a Southwark  brother  priest  I am  able  to  make  an 
announcement  that  should  have  much  in  erest  foi  mv  co-<  peratois.  To  the  donor 
who  foretells  the  exact  amount  bv  which  I reduce  the  debt  on  the  occasion  of  my 
approaching  visit  to  headqua> ters,  I will  send  Caidinal  Newman's  “Present 
Position  of  Catholics  in  England,  ’ ’Canon  Sheehan’s”  My  New  Curate,”  and  a 
richly  illustrated  “ Life  of  Hie  Little  Flower." 

There  will  be  nine  oiner  prizes.  To  each  of  the  nine  donors  whose  prophetic 
calculatons  come  nearest  to  the  exact  figure  I will  send  a nicely  bound  copy  of 
Cardinal  Newman’s  •’ Present  Posi  ion  of  c atholics  in  England’  (a  work  which 
the  Cardinal  himself  considered  the  best  wriilen  ot  a'l  his  works,  and  which  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell  has  described  as  “ one  of  the  best  humoured  books  m the  English 
language  ’ ). 

1.  — Each  donor  is  allowed  to  give  three  (not  more)  amounts  in  his  competition 

paper. 

2.  — My  visitto  headquarers  takes  place  on  Wednesday,  March  26ih.  No 

letter  coming  later  than  the  midday  post  on  that  day  will  be  eligible  for 
the  competition 

3.  — The  amount  by  w hich  I will  reduce  the  debt  on  that  dav  will  very  probably 

be  not  less  than  £500,  I will  include  all  sums  that  arrive  up  to  midday. 
The  total  may  well  be  some  pounds  over  £500. 

3. — The  amount  will  be  in  pounds— ati  odd  or  even  number  of  pounds.  So 
competitors  need  not  mention  shillings  or  pence  when  sending  in  their 
fi  ures. 

5, — Donors  taking  part  in  this  interesting  calculation  should  keep  a copy  oi 
their  figuris.  The  exact  figure  and  “all  the  winners’’  1 will  publish  by 
April  5th  at  lalest, 

*,*  It  may  help  intelligent  calculators  If  I say  (a)  That  in  March,  1918,  when  I 
began  my  appeal  in  The  Tablet,  the  debt  stood  at  ^4,340,  (b)  l hat  the  first  in- 
stalment towards  reduction  was  paid  in  Mayand  anioumed  t«^2io,  and  (c)Thatin 
June  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  Father  Bernard 
Vaughan  gave  me  their  mighty  support,  with  the  result  that  the  debt  was  down  by 
no  less  than  ^3.340  on  Dec.  31st.,  leaving  £i,coo  to  be  faced  on  Jan.  1st.  The 
prohh  m 10  be  solved  by  calculators  is,  “ By  how  much  will  that  £1 ,000  be  reduced 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  headquarters  on  Wednesday  next,  3 p.m.  ” 


Address : 

FATHER  RYAN,  MELIOR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E.1. 

Mass  every  Fiiday  for  co-operators,  for  whom,  also,  and  for  whose  intentions 
the  little  hearts  and  hands  ot  7 o innocent  children  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  twice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction. 


LOURDES  AND  MODERN  MIRACLES  OF  HEALING. 

At  the  Municipal  Theatre,  Boulogne,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  18,  writes  a chaplain  from  France,  the  Rev.  F.  Wood- 
lock,  S.J.,  M.C.,  delivered  an  interesting  and  stimulating  lecture 
on  “ Lourdes  and  Modern  Miracles  of  Healing.”  He  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  pointing  out  that  the  true  philosophical  attitude 
towards  miracles  was  not  that  of  Hume,  or  Zola,  or  Harnack, 
which  a priori  rejects  the  miraculous  as  impossible,  but  rather 
that  of  J.  S.  Mill,  who  laid  down  that  if  God  exists,  then  there 
is  no  a priori  reason  why  He  should  not  exercise  His  power  over 
nature,  according  as  He  wills.  In  other  words,  Father  Woodlock 
maintained  that  the  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  miracles 
was  primarily  and  essentially  one  of  evidence.  Hence,  he  took 
as  his  main  thesis  the  proposition  that  in  the  cures  of  Lourdes 
there  is  evidence,  abundant  and  irrefragable,  testifying  to  those 
“ extra-ordinary  ” interventions  of  Divine  Providence,  which  are 
technically  called  “ miracles.”  While,  therefore,  for  over  an 
hour  we  had  a vivid  and  interesting  description  of  Lourdes — the 
town,  its  Bureau,  its  Grotto,  its  Basilica,  &c.—  this  was  not  so 
much  an  end  in  itself,  as  a means  for  the  development  and  proof 
of  the  general  thesis.  The  evidence  for  the  various  cures  was 
sifted  methodically  and  scientifically,  and  the  lecturer  showed  that 
there  were  numerous  cases  of  organic  diseases,  which,  on  the 
written  testimony  of  medical  men  of  unimpeachable  reputation, 
could  not  be  explained  on  any  hypothesis  of  psychology  or  of 
physical  science. 

The  lecture  drew  a crowded  house  to  the  principal  theatre  in 
Boulogne,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  the  audience  was  as  remark- 


able as  the  lecture  was  stimulating.  Every  branch  of  the  Army 
was  represented.  Sisters,  V.A.D.s,  and  doctors  from  every  hos- 
pital in  Boulogne;  chaplains  of  every  denomination;  W.A.A.C.s, 
ambulance  drivers,  and  Y.M.C.A.  workers;  officers,  N.C.O.s, 
and  men,  all  followed  the  entire  lecture  with  unabated  interest. 
On  a rough  computation,  more  than  one-half,  and  probably  two- 
thirds,  of  those  present  were  not  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  best 
tribute  to  the  value  of  the  lecture  was  the  rapt  attention  with 
which  it  was  followed  by  all. 


CATHOLIC  VICTORY  BALL  OR  CONCERT. 

“ X ” writes  to  us  as  follows: — ” Can  you  spare  me  space  to 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  your  readers  whether  some  effort 
can  be  made  by  Catholics  in  this  country,  in  order  to  be  in  line 
with  other  citizens,  to  celebrate  the  coming  peace  by  a function 
such  as  the  above?  Would  it  be  possible  for  our  active  societies, 
like  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  and  the  Federation,  to  combine 
with  other  societies  in  holding  a big  fancy  dress  or  other  ball  or 
concert  in,  say,  the  Albert  Hall  or  Queen’s  Hall,  the  profits  of 
which  might  be  allocated  to  our  principal  Catholic  charities,  such 
as  Nazareth  House,  the  Crusade  of  Rescue,  the  Hackney  Home 
for  the  Dying,  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital,  the  Crispin  Street  Night 
Refuge,  the  Seamen’s  Home,  and  other  deserving  Catholic 
charities.  If  the  idea  be  a feasible  one,  I suggest  the  Catholic 
Women’s  League  take  the  lead  in  this  work,  and  I am  sure  other 
Catholic  societies  would  help.  There  might  be  reasonable  hope 
to  obtain  some  assistance  for  this  project  from  our  Catholic  over- 
seas officers  and  men  now  hi  this  country.” 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line , Two  Shillings 
BIRTH. 

HOWDENf.  —On  the  16th  March,  at  36,  Devonshire  Street,  Clare  (Crompton), 
the  wife  oc  Richard  Amaral  Howden,  ot  a son. 

DEATHS  ~ 

CANNING— On  March  10th.  at  Aragon  House,  Clytha  Park,  Newport, 
Mon.,  Thomas,  the  beloved  husband  of  Jane  Canning1,  in  hi'*  71st  year.  R.I  P. 

CONNOLLY  — On  March  t6th,  at  Park  Avenue,  Hampden  t'ark,  Eastbourne 
Arthur  K.  Connolly,  aged  39.  the  beloved  husband  ot  Katherine  Connolly, 
fortified  hy  all  the  rites  ot  the  v.  hurch.  R.I  P. 

MARTYN —March  14,  at  2.  Rivers  Street,  Bath,  Emma,  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Martyn,  Esq.,  of  Pertenhall,  Beds,  fortified  with  the  rites  ot  the  Church. 
R.I.  P 

SMITH.— On  March  14th,  at  a nursing  home  in  London,  Teresa  Mary  Smith, 
younger  daughter  of  the  late  Fredk.  Smith,  of  Oxtord,  aged  41  years.  R.I.P. 

WENTWORTH  —On  the  18th  March.  19  9.  at  20.  Park  Mansions,  Kmghts- 
bridge,  S W 1.  Captain  William  Digby  Wentworth,  late  4th  Hussars,  formerly 
ot  Woolley  Park,  Yorkshire,  in  his  78th  >ear.  R.I.P.  Con'inental  papers 
please  cop  v.  

CHURCH  NOTICE. 


Qljuvc/)  of  tf)e  -Jesuit  ffntftevs 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W.1 


Sunday , March ,23rd. 

12  noon.  Father  Bampton,  S.J.,  in  a Course  of  Lenten 
Sermons  on  Reconstruction. 

4 p.m.  Father  Donnelly,  S.J. 

FORTY  HOURS' 
EXPOSITION 

Tuesday , March  25 th. 

11  a.m.  High  Mass  of  Exposition  and  Procession. 

4 p.m.  Devotions,  Sermon,  and  Sacred  Music. 
Father  Considine,  S.J. 

8.30  p.m.  Sermon  and  Sacred  Music. 

Father  Donnelly,  S.J. 


Wednesday , March  26th. 

11  a.m.  High  Mass  for  Peace. 

4 p.m.  Devotions,  Sermon,  and  Sacred  Music. 

Father  Bampton,  S.J. 

8.30  p.m.  Sermon  and  Sacred  Music. 

Father  Stanislaus  St.  John,  S.J. 


Thursday , March  2jth. 

11  a.m,  High  Mass  of  Deposition  and  Procession. 


Friday , March  28th. 

3.30  p.m.  Father  Considine,  S.J. 


RETREATS. 

THE  ANNUAL  RETREAT  FOR  LADIES,  given  at  the 

Convent  of  ttje  Assumption 

23,  KENSINGTON  SQUARE, 

Will  be  preached  by  the  Very  Rev-  Norbert  Wylie,  O P-  It  commences  on 
Passion  Sunday,  the  6th  April,  and  closes  the  following  Saturday,  the  12th 
April 

A limited  number  of  rooms  can  be  reserved  in  the  Guest  House  for  ladies 
not  living  in  London.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Rev  Mother  Superior 


Convent  of  fje&m  & flilavp 

CROWNHILL  ROAD,  WILLESDEN. 

LADIES’  RRTREAT 

Beginning  in  the  evening  of  April  16th,  and  ending  the  20th. 
Given  by  The  Rev.  Father  C MELI,  S.J. 


A$t>ly  to  the  Rev  Mother 


A T&etpeat  fov  TtaOies  siven  at  LA  Retrace  convent 

XI  irvKlt  till  /ui  MeUVUCO  BURN H AM-0  K-SEA,  Som  rsct, 
will  be  preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  ICHOLSON,  C.S.S.R.,  from 
JULY  2ist  to  JULY  26th.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  Mo  her. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICE. 

fflilentovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  [(Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


GILLETTE 

JOHNSTON 


EXHIBITION  MEDALISTS 
Trfaloers  of 

CHURCH  &TOWER 
CLOCKS, BELLS  & 
CARILLONS 

Sinee  1844 

Orders  can  Be  placed 
now /or delivery  on-  1 
declaration  of  peace 

jBooklets  fee  on  request 

GILLETT  & JOHNSTON 

CROYDON 


Memorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITJE. 

T'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  lor  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

Goldsmith®  & SiiwimsMiTSis 
Company  Gothrmi'tfnr  YtSmneefl 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptor s,  Carvers , Metal  By  Royal 

Workers,  and  Artists  for  t^Env?1 

All  Church  Work.  the  King. 

SUNNINGEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

AND  at 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


Statneb 


JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 
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©petting  of  tfje  lilew  Church  of 
St.  Chotnas  of  Canterbury  and  the 
English  (Martyrs. 

ROYSTON,  HERTS. 

MARCH  25th 

Feast  ot  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady 

11. 15  a.m.  Solemn  Pontifical  Hi^h  Mass.  Sung-  by 
His  Lordship  THE  BISHOP  OF  CAMBYSOPOLIS, 
The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  Butt. 
PREACH  R- 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  EDWIN  BURTON,  D.D. 

Low  Masses  from  7.30  a.m.  onwards.  Solemn  Benediction  3.30  p,m. 

Train  from  King's  Cross,  8.45  a.m.  Royston,  10.13  a.m. 


/IIS  P til  n Y i ft  I 7TahIr>fe  111  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Snd  for  B'  ok 
Jtuuiivuai  u-auicin  No  , Exc.usive designs -ubmit  ed.  Churcn 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27.  Eastcas  le Sire' t Oxford  Stteel,  London,  VV.i.  Tel.: 
'luseom  >264.  ’G'ams:  " O-cr  ift,  Wesdo,  Londm  .”  Esrabli-hed  1874. 


PALM  SUNDAY 

APRIL  13th,  191  B. 


FRANCIS  TICKER* C«  Ltd. 

ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

FRESH 

GOLDEN  PALMS 

FOR 

Palm  Sunday, 

arid  will  be  glad  to  have  early 
intimation  of  their  Custo- 
mers’ requirements  in  order 
to  ensure  timely  delivery. 


THE  MANUFACTORY, 
PUTNEY,  LONDON,  S.W. 

and  08,  HIGHFIELQ  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patku. 


ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OJVN^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  March  13,  1919. 

THE  CONGREGATION  OF  RITES. 

Last  week  there  were  the  Holy  Father’s  addresses  to 
the  Lenten  preachers  and  to  the  representatives  of  Catholic 
Action ; this  week  there  are  to  record  his  Allocutions  at 
the  reading  of  two  Decrees  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
S.  Rites  and  at  the  Consistory.  The  Decrees  were,  firstly, 
that  De  Tuto  for  the  Beatification  of  the  Ven.  Anna  Maria 
Taigi,  Wife  and  Mother,  of  the  Third  Order  of  the  Trini-’ 


tarians;  secondly,  that  of  the  approval  of  three  miracles 
wrought  by  God  at  the  intercession  of  the  Ven.  Louise  de 
Marillac,  Widow  Le  Gras,  Co-foundress  of  the  Daughters 
of  Charity.  Mgr.  Verde,  Secretary  of  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion, read  the  Decrees;  then  Mgr.  Verdier,  Vicar-General 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Priests  of  the  Mission,  with  the 
two  Postulators  of  the  Causes  one  on  each  side  of  him, 
read  an  address  of  thanks  to  His  Holiness.  The  Holy 
Father’s  reply  is  summed  up  in  the  sentence  in  which  he 
said  : “ It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  Louise  de  Marillac;  and  you  know  what  that 
was  : charity.  She  was  associated  in  the  foundations  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  inspiration  of  them  is  love  of 
God  and  of  one’s  neighbour.”  Later  on  His  Holiness  took 
the  opportunity  which  the  ceremony  gave  of  expressing 
once  more  the  good  will  of  the  Holy  See  for  France.  Of 
the  Ven.  Anna  Maria  Taigi  he  spoke  as  “ a perfect  mode! 
of  virtues,  the  imitation  of  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
•every  class  of  individuals,”  and  pointed  the  lesson.  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Vannutelli  was  Ponent  for  the  Cause 
of  Ven.  Louise  de  Marillac,  Cardinal  Vico  for  that  of  Ven. 
Anna  Maria  Taigi. 

THE  CONSISTORY. 

The  second  great  ceremony,  the  Consistory  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  was,  as  is  known,  Secret  Consistory  only 
without  creation  of  Cardinals.  But  it  is  at  the  Secret  Con- 
sistory of  the  Monday  that  the  Holy  Father  takes  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  Cardinals  on  any  matter 
which  he  deems  to  be  of  immediate  interest  to  the  Church, 
and  on  this  occasion  there  was  considerable  expectation,  it 
being  thought  that  the  doings  of  the  Peace  Congress  would 
be  the  subject  of  the  Allocution.  As  is  seen,  however,  from 
the  translation  in  another  column,  His  Holiness  only  touched 
on  one  point  of  the  many  which  the  Congress  will  con- 
sider, and  that  from  the  religious  point  of  view  pure  and 
simple,  and  in  connection  with  the  great  subject  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  which  so  many  of  his  acts  have  shown  he 
is  making  peculiarly  his  own.  That  His  Holiness  would 
not  have  spoken  about  Zionism  unless  there  was  cause  for 
anxiety  goes  without  saying,  but  generally  here  it  is 
thought  inconceivable  that  the  movement  should  ever  have 
any  authority  given  it  to  go  beyond  the  simple  idea  of  a 
“ Home  ” as  originally  propounded,  in  spite  of  what 
extremists  may  claim  in  Paris.  Of  His  Holiness’  other 
anxiety,  the  proselytising  by  “ non-Catholic  foreigners,”  it 
will  be  remembered  that, Pope  Benedict  XV,  speaking  to 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  in  Rome  not 
long  ago,  denounced  a similar  scandal.  While  the  term 
might  include  all  non-Catholic  religious  bodies,  a distinc- 
tion was  then  to  be  drawn  between  such  as  desire  simply 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  people,  and 
others,  one  other  in  particular,  whose  object  was  anti- 
Papal  propaganda  and  proselytising.  There  is  good 
authority  for  believing  that  the  same  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  now.  What  has  been  going  on  in  Rome  since  1870 
is  now  going  on  in  Jerusalem.  The  campaign  which  has 
gained  so  few  converts  at  such  an  enormous  cost  in  Rome 
has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Holy  Land.  And  from 
what  one  remembers  of  its  activity  and  methods  here  one 
sees  how  justified  is  His  Holiness’  anxiety  and  his  appeal. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Corriere  d’ltalia  published  yesterday  the  following 
note  on  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Peace  Conference  : — “ An 
‘ authoritative  ’ political  personage,  who,  however,  prefers 
to  remain  anonymous,  has  written  at  some  length  in  the 
Tribuna  on  the  subject  of  the  Italian  Popular  Party.  Re- 
garding one  part  of  what  he  has  to  say  a correction  is 
necessary.  The  anonymous  writer  states : ‘ The  Pope 
aspired  to  enter  into  the  Peace  Conference  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  he  did  not  succeed.  ’ We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  that  is  utterly  untrue.  After  the  first  months 
of  war  the  Vatican  considered  very  seriously  the  action  it 
might  have  to  take  when  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Powers  to  treat  of  peace.  The  line  of  conduct  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  it  laid  down  for  itself  was  the  fol- 
lowing. In  case  of  a peace  by  agreement  it  would  have 
intervened  willingly,  if  invited,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
tributing to  the  work  of  reconciliation  between  the  con- 
tending Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
absolute  victory  of  one  of  the  two  sides,  and  therefore  of 
the  imposition  of  peace  by  the  conqueror  on  the  conquered, 
inasmuch  as  this,  whatever  concrete  form  it  might  take, 
would  necessarily  be  hateful  ( odiosa ) to  the  side  which  had 
yielded,  it  determined  that  even  if  it  was  invited  it  would 
decline  the  invitation.  This  determination,  the  exactitude 
of  which  we  are  in  a position  to  guarantee,  dates,  as  we 
have  said,  from  the  early  days  of  the  war,  that  is  the  time 
when  there  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  probability  of  an 
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absolute  victory  of  the  Central  Empires.  The  Pope,  then, 
was  reluctant  to  take  any  part  in  an  eventual  humiliation 
of  the  nations  of  the  Entente.  The  Holy  See,  it  is  true, 
was  very  grieved  by  Article  XV  of  the  London  Agreement 
because,  being  formulated  exclusively  against  it,  it  thereby 
carried  an  injustice.  But  as  far  as  the  intentions  of  that 
clause  are  concerned,  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said 
above  that  they  had  no  actual  effect  whatever.  As  to  the 
existing  facts,  we  are  able  to  add  that  as  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence never  intended  to  admit  Powers  that  have  not  taken 
part  in  the  war,  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  See  has  never 
been  considered  or  discussed.” 

THE  PRECONISATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  last  Con- 
sistory, the  Holy  Father  had  a very  long  list  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  to  preconise.  Among  those  immediately 
announced  were  Cardinal  Boggiani,  Archbishop  of  Genoa, 
Mgr.  Hayes,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  the  Archbishop3  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  and  Santa  F6,  Bishops  of  Buffalo  and 
Albany,  and  the  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Providence, 
U.S.A.  Among  those  already  nominated  were  Mgr. 
Cattaneo,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Australia,  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Palmyra,  Mgr.  Di  Maria,  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
Canada,  titular  Archbishop  of  Iconium,  a large  number  of 
Bishops  in  the  United  States  and  a large  number  in  the 
religious  reorganization  of  Polish  and  Russian  dioceses 
consequent  on  the  visit  of  Mgr.  Ratti,  Mgr.  MacIntyre, 
titular  Archbishop  of  Oxyrynchus,  Auxiliary  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Birmingham,  Mgr.  Ward,  Bishop  of  Brentwood, 
Mgr.  Gray  Graham,  titular  Bishop  of  Tipasa,  Auxiliary  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Mgr.  O’Sullivan,  Bishop 
of  Kerry,  Mgr.  Codd,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Mgr.  Halliman, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  Mgr.  Bennett,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
Mgr.  Durjer,  Bishop  of  Wagga-Wagga.  His  Holiness 
imposed  the  rocchetto  on  the  Bishops  present  in  Rome 
immediately  after  the  Consistory.  On  Thursday  Cardinal 
Bisleti,  first  of  the  Order  of  Deacons,  imposed  the  S. 
Pallium  on  the  Archbishops  present  and  the  procurators  of 
those  absent.  One  interesting  event  of  the  Consistory  was 
the  creation  at  Lungro,  in  Calabria,  of  a diocese  of  Greek 
Rite.  Mgr.  Mell,  the  Bishop,  will  exercise  juxisdiction  over 
all  Catholics  of  that  Rite  in  Southern  Italy 

NOTES. 
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His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  arrived  in  Rome  on 
Thursday — The  Rome  Branch  of  the  Catholic  Women’s 
League  held  a Requiem  for  deceased  members  of  the  League 
at  St.  George’s  Church  on  Monday  last.  Father  Anthony, 
O.S.F.C.,  said  the  Mass.- — The  Catholic  Women’s  League 
Novena  in  thanksgiving  for  victory  and  supplication  for  the 
guidance  of  those  in  Whose  hands  lie  the  issues  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  will  be  at  St.  George’s  Church  from  March  17 
to  25. — Both  on  Sunday  and  Thursday,  despite  the 
reduced  number  of  English-speaking  residents  and  visitors 
in  Rome,  there  were  good  congregations  for  the  Lenten 
Sermon  in  San  Silvestro,  preached  by  Father  Stanislaus 
Dempsey. — Mgr.  Toner,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  Mgr. 
MacCarthy,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  leave  Rome  to-night. 


OBITUARY 


THE  REV.  J.  E.  TUNNY,  O.S.B. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tunny, 
O.S.B.,  who  passed  away  peaceful'v  at  Douai  Abbey,  Wcol- 
hampton,  in  the  early  hours  of  Thursday,  March  13,  in  his  76th 
year.  He  was  a figure  well  known  up  and  down  the  country, 
having  in  the  course  of  a long  life  served  many  of  the  English 
Missions,  especially  in  the  Midlands  and  South  Wales.  Born  in 
Liverpool  on  January  14,  1844,  he  received  his  education  at  the 
Benedictine  College  of  St.  Edmund’s,  Douai,  whence  he  passed 
to  the  novitiate  at  Belmont  in  1863.  Returning  to  Douai,  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1870,  and  six  years  later  commenced  his  mis- 
sionary career  at  Rhymney.  At  various  periods  he  served 
Coventry,  Netherton,  Stourton,  Bath,  Coughton,  Blackmore 
Park,  besides  many  missions  in  South  Wales.  Humble  and  un- 
assuming in  character,  his  deep  and  solid  piety,  together  with 
his  robust  and  conservative  faith,  worked  much  good  in  the 
edification  of  those  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  His  marked 
individuality,  a mixture  of  b'untness  and  humour,  to  a degree 
of  eccentricity,  made  him  a man  not  easily  forgotten.  At  the 
close  of  1918  he  retired  to  his  monastery  where  his  spirit  of 
Christian  resignation  and  earnest  piety  gave  edification  to  (he 
last.  On  Saturday,  March  15,  after  a solemn  Dirge  and 
Requiem  sung  by  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Hurley,  O.S.B.,  he  was 
laid  to  rest  hard  by  the  walls  of  the  Monastery  Church. — R.I.P. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


TOTAL  PROHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — In  a letter  to  The  Tablet  of  February  1,  “ Onlooker  ” 
writes  : — “ It  is  interesting  to  note  how  continually  the  corres- 
pondents who  write  in  the  interests  of  the  beer  traffic  harp  on  one 
string.  They  ask  indignantly  why  the  majority  who  can  consume 
alcohol  without  harm  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  minority  to  whom 
it  is  fatal?  But  that  can  never  happen  except  by  the  will  and  the 
wish  of  the  majority.”  (Italics  mine.)  However  that  which  can 
never  happen  (theoretically)  really  has  happened  in  actual  fact. 
All  the  States  were  called  upon  to  vote  directly  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make 
the  country  “ dry.”  Minnesota  voted  against  the  amendment,  yet 
their  legislatures  coolly  disregarded  the  express  will  and  wish  of 
the  people  and  voted  for  it.  According  to  America,  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  same  thing  happened  in  three  other  States.  It  isn’t 
quite  clear  how  to  reconcile  this  with  the  principle  of  “ govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people  ” ; but  that’s 
a detail.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  Prohibition  party  had 
succeeded  in  “ putting  one  over  ” on  the  people.  We  have  recently 
returned  from  the  fight  “ to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.” 
Will  the  next  thing  in  order  be  a struggle  to  make  America  safe 
for  democracy? 

Sincerely, 

Barry,  Minn.,  Philip  I.  Barron. 

February  27,  1919. 


THE  LATE  SIR  MARK  SYKES  AS  ANTIQUARY. 

Sir, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  put  on  record  what  I know  of 
the  late  Sir  Mark  Sykes  as  an  antiquary.  After  the  fire  six 
years  ago  at  Sledmere  House,  some  valuable  MSS.  were  saved, 
which  he  entrusted  to  me  for  preparing,  in  some  cases,  verbatim 
copies,  and  in  others  full  abstracts  of  the  more  important  facts 
contained  in  them.  His  purpose  was  to  guard,  as  best  he  could, 
against  further  destruction  by  fire  or  loss  in  any  other  way  ; two 
copies  or  abstracts  were  to  be  made,  one  of  which  he  intended  to 
keep  in  one  place  and  the  other  elsewhere,  and  one  or  other 
ol  the  learned  societies  was  to  be  invited  to  print  such  as  were 
deemed  suitable. 

Amongst  these  MSS.  I may  mention  a rather  humorous  “ Legend 
of  St.  Cuthbert,”  written  by  Robert  Hegge,  “ A.M.,”  about 
1620;  Bridgwater  Letters  of  1638-40;  valuable  copies  of  Letters 
of  James  II,  when  Duke  of  York,  showing  his  relations  with  his 
father,  Charles  II;  Letters  referring  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6; 
old  Books  of  Recipes  of  considerable  general  interest ; a book  of 
York  and  Yorkshire  Notes,  c.  1664-1709 ; and  the  Inscriptions 
in  Ripon  Minster,  taken  in  1776.  Other  MSS.  relating  to  York- 
shire comprise  Drake’s  “ Mayors  of  York,”  with  biographical 
notes,  &c.,  a.d.  1272-1710;  Torre’s  “ Antiquities  of  York 
Minster,”  1690-1  ; Hildyard’s  “ Antiquities  of  York,”  “ York 
Chamberlain’s  Book,”  1734,  and  Beckwith’s  “ Yorks  Bio- 
graphies,” 1772.  Then  there  is  a certain  number  of  Lists  of 
Books,  Literary  Extracts,  Scientific  Papers,  Verse,  &c.,  much 
of  which  is  well  worth  transcription,  putting  in  order,  and  perhaps 
printing.  But  what  I should  personally  place  the  greatest  value 
on  from  an  antiquarian,  biographical,  and  genealogical  point  of 
view,  is  the  wonderful  series  of  Letters  and  Papers  and  Letter 
Books,  and  of  Journals  of  18th  century  Tours  in  Wales  and 
on  the  Continent,  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes’  own  family.  The  letters, 
papers,  &c.,  extend  back  to  the  time  of  James  I,  and  give  an 
intimate  and  valuable  account  of  the  lives  of  Yorkshire  squires 
and  merchants,  their  neighbours, ^ acquaintances,  and  business 
associates,  more  especially  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  a 
valuable  series  of  Manorial  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Roos 
in  Yorkshire,  1458  to  1789 ; a beautifully  written  “ laboured  ” 
pedigree  by  Thoresby,  the  Yorkshire  antiquary,  of  his  own  family, 
in  his  own  handwriting  ; and  a beautifully  illuminated  descent  of 
the  Fitzwilliam  family,  made  in  the  time  of  James  I,  showing  the 
coats  of  arms  and  quarterings  in  colour  not  to  be  approached 
in  brightness  and  permanence  by  the  herald  painters  of  the  present 
day. 

Sir  Mark  had  in  mind  the  words  of  the  old  writer,  that  “ the 
good  antiquary,  like  the  good  man,  kept  mortality  always  before 
him.”  We  may  add,  that  in  causing  copies  to  be  made  of  the 
valuable  historical  material  he  had  inherited,  he  had  in  view  a 
public  service,  in  addition  to  his  other  and  better  known  public 
services,  for  which  we  are  grateful  and  appreciative. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  Sherwood. 

210,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 


CATHOLICS  AND  PUBLIC  BODIES. 

Sir, — Mr.  R.  F.  Anderton’s  experience  of  the  Westminster 
Catholic  Federation  is  not  unique.  Mr.  Alderman  Gilbert,  K.S.S., 
had  a similar  tale  to  tell  at  the  L.C.C.  election  in  1910.  The 
then  Chairman  of  the  Federation  thought  it  his  duty,  but  only 
after  an  appeal  from  a leading  politician,  to  organize  opposition 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

In  my  opinion  no  two  laymen  of  London  have  rendered  such 
helpful  and  fruitful  aid  to  Catholic  schools,  Catholic  teachers, 
and  Catholic  managers  in  the  L.C.C.  area,  as  Mr.  R.  F.  Anderton 
and  Alderman  Gilbert,  K.S.S.,  have  rendered  in  the  past  six  or 
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seven  years.  It  will  not  hurt  the  tenderest  susceptibilities  to  say 
that  we  have  no  two  laymen  in  London,  known  to  us,  who  could 
do  more  for  our  children  and  schools. 

In  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  experts.  In  energy 
and  attention  to  Catholic  needs  they  are  tireless.  Both  with 
their  colleagues  of  all  parties  and  sections,  and  with  the  Board 
of  Education  they  are  regarded  with  respect.  If  they  had  not 
the  confidence  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  they  would 
not  have  the  titles  and  positions  which  they  respectively  hold. 

It  is  not  on  Catholic  or  educational  grounds  that  the  West- 
minster Catholic  Federation  opposes  or  denies  support  to  two 
such  representatives.  On  what  grounds  then  ? 

Surely  not  on  political  grounds,  for  the  Federation  is  clamour- 
ously  non-political? 

The  courteous  and  indefatigable  lay  secretary  of  the  West- 
minster Catholic  Federation  will  find,  while  this  question  remains 
unanswered,  that  parish  priests  will  be  slow  to  lend  themselves  to 
a work,  however  admirable  in  itself,  which  may  be  captured  by 
persons  of  the  political  tramp  type.  That  fear,  which  Mr.  R.  F. 
Anderton’s  letter  shows  to  be  well  founded  still,  makes  some  of 
us  hesitate  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Mara  in  your 
columns. 

I am,  &c., 

T.  j.  Canon  Ring,  P.P. 

S.S.  Mary  and  Michael’s,  Commercial  Road.  E.i., 

March  15,  1919. 


Sir, — In  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  F.  R.  Anderton  in 
your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  sav 
that  the  position  of  affairs  described  in  that  letter  was  not  men- 
tioned to  the  Council  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation. 
At  their  meeting  held  on  February  18,  the  statement  was  made 
that  an  active  member  of  the  Council  was  standing  as  a candidate 
for  the  London  County  Council,  upon  which  various  members 
expressed  their  pleasure  at  receiving  the  information,  and  promised 
to  help  in  any  way  possible.  It  may  be  added  that  the  member 
had  for  some  years  rendered  very  valuable  services  to  the  Federa- 
tion, not  only  as  a regular  attendant  at  Council  and  other 
meetings,  but  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Organizing  and  War 
Distress  Committees,  the  last  two  committees  having  made  great 
demands  upon  his  time. 

As  several  members  of  the  Council  wished  to  take  a share  in 
the  election  expenses  of  this  candidate,  and  as  it  was  represented 
to  the  Council  at  the  meeting  referred  to  that  another  zealous 
member  of  the  Council  had  been  unable  to  stand  as  a candidate 
for  a public  body  owing  to  the  expense  connected  therewith,  I 
brought  forward  a suggestion  that  a fund  should  be  raised  to 
assist  Catholics  who  desire  to  become  members  of  public  bodies, 
.and  this  proposition  was  duly  adopted  by  the  Council  at  their  last 
meeting. 

I am  sure  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  that  this  fund  should 
be  administered  for  the  assistance  of  any  Catholic  candidates  for 
public  bodies  needing  help,  quite  regardless  of  their  political 
opinions,  and  most  certainly  the  representatives  of  no  particular 
political  party  will  receive  special  consideration.  A rule  of  the 
Federation  which  has  been  most  honourably  observed  since  its 
establishment  is  that  it  shall  be  absolutely  independent  of  party 
politics. 

I am  sorry  that  Mr.  Anderton  implied  in  his  letter — though  this 
was  done  through  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts — that  the 
London  Labour  Party  is  the  only  one  that  possesses  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation.  Members  of  all 
political  opinions  sit  on  the  Council,  and  I am  confident  that  as 
a rule  no  member  of  that  body  has  the  least  idea  as  to  what  are 
the  political  opinions  of  those  sitting  on  his  right  and  left.  Every- 
one must  deplore  internecine  political  warfare,  involving  the  waste 
of  money  and  effort  which  could  be  used  in  other  directions  ; but 
it  would  be  most  unwise  of  the  Federation,  and  contrary  to  its 
rules,  to  interfere  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  public 
bodies. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  B.  Lamb, 

Chairman  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation. 

Old  Serjeants’  Inn  Chambers, 

S,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2, 

March  17,  1919. 


CHAPLAINS’  PORTABLE  ALTARS. 


Harris's  Altar  Candles 


GUARANTEED  GENUINE  AIR-BLEACHED  BEESWAX. 

VEGETABLE  WAX,  VOTIVE,  ETC. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  CANDLES 
AND  THE  MOST  VARIED  SELECTSOW  OF 
SIZES  and  KINDS  in  the  CITY  OF  LONDON 

Vottoe  Candles 

IN  ALL  SIZES. 

Any  quantity  immediately  dispatched. 

BEST  QUALITY  1/6  lb. 

SECOND  QUALITY 1/3  lb. 

Supplied  with  spike  holes  when  specially 
ordered,)  also  co.oured  blue  and  red  at 
Id.  lb.  extra. 

Farris's  fresl) 

Golden  Palms 

For  PALM  SUNDAY 

APRIL  13th. 

[ Just  arrived  in  splendid  condition, 

Charles  Farris  is  the  direct  importer 
of  these  beautiful  Palm  Branches, 
which  always  give  satisfaction  to 
purchasers. 

Crosses  and  Ceaoes 

for  distribution 


PLEASE  ORDER  AT  ONCE 


Sir, — Several  hundreds  of  naval  and  military  chaplains  will 
be  demobilized  in  the  near  future,  each  of  whom  has  a portable 
altar,  towards  the  initial  cost  of  which  the  Admiralty  or  War 
Office  made  a grant,  but  which  is  admitted  to  be  his  personal 
property. 

A portable  altar  is  useless  to  priests  in  the  British  Isles  during 
peace-time,  the  privilege  being  one  but  very  rarely  accorded.  Nor 
are  its  miniature  chalice,  vestments,  and  altar  requisites  available 
for  ordinary  church  use.  On  the  other  hand,  each  foreign  mis- 
sionary who  leaves  such  a college  as  that  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Mill  Hill, 
London,  N.W.,  has  doubtless  to  be  provided  with  such  an  altar 
at  considerable  expense. 

I beg  therefore  to  suggest  that  chaplains  on  demobilization 
should  make  a gift  of  their  altars  to  such  an  institution.  Some 
of  the  contents  may  not  have  survived  their  war  experience.  Yet 
from  two  or  more  old  altars,  or  from  such  articles  as  may  be  given, 
even  when  the  case  is  beyond  repair,  one  complete  set  may  easily 
be  made  which  will  be  of  invaluable  use  to  some  gallant  foreign 
missionary  among  the  heathen.  Great  expense  will  also  be  saved 


and  anything  else  required  for 

Holy  Week  and  Easter 


Charles  Farris, 

C he  Complete  <brcb  Fur  isber, 

71,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.  2, 

WORKS.  HELMET  COURT,  BiSHOlSGATE. 
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the  College  for  very  many  years,  additional  money  being  thus 
provided  for  the  education  of  missionaries.  I 

I may  add  that  this  suggestion  meets  with  the  approval  of  His  j 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  before  whom  ; 
I laid  it  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Constantinople. 

Yours,  &c., 

F.  Kerr  McClement, 
Catholic  Chaplain,  R.N.  ; 

H.M.S.  “Caesar,”  Constantinople, 

February  21,  1919.  ■ 


RURAL  EVANGELISATION. 

Sir,' — -Those  of  your  readers  whose  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  England  was  stimulated  by  Dom  Anselm’s  article  on  the 
above  subject  in  a recent  issue  of  The  Tablet,  will  be  inter- 
ested, I feel  sure,  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Bishop 
of  Northampton’s  Pastoral  " Replanting  the  Faith,”  dated 
Advent,  19 11. 

After  recounting  the  history  of  the  Northampton  diocese 
his  lordship  says  : — 

We  question  the  past  to  obtain  guidance  for  the  future. 
The  first  lesson  we  iearn  is  that  our  vocation  is  not  merely 
to  serve  missions,  but  to  create  missions.  Our  work  is 
not  only  to  gather  the  scattered  children  of  the  Church, 
but  to  preach  the  faith  to  our  Protestant  fellow  countrymen. 

The  second  lesson  is  our  need  of  priests  especially  adapted 
for  the  work.  " How  shall  they  hear  without  a preacher  ? ’’ 
(Rom.  x.  14).  And  when  we  speak  of  priests  we  mean 
resident  priests  ; men  whose  lives  are  a daily  commentary 
on  their  words  ; men  who  are  content  to  lodge  humbly  and 
to  fare  frugally  ; men  who  will  continue  to  let  down  their 
nets  however  often  they  are  drawn  empty  ; men  of  that 
intrepid  faith  which  “conquers  kingdoms”  and  welcomes 
opprobrium  for  their  Lord’s  sake  ; men  rightly  handling 
the  word  of  God  ; labourers  that  need  not  be  ashamed  ; 
men  who  daily  offer  the  Adorable  Victim  in  the  sure  know- 
ledge that  where  the  Body  is  there  will  the  Eagles  gather. 
Stations  make  a good  beginning.  But  experience  shows 
that  only  a resident  priest  will  lay  the  solid  foundation  of 
a mission. 

The  third  lesson  is  the  absolute  necessity  or  a strong 
central  mission  fund.  Let  it  be  reiterated,  the  work  of 
our  priests  is  to  create  congregations,  not  merely  to  serve 
congregations  already  in  existence,  and  without  a mission 
fund  while  the  grass  is  growing  the  horse  will  starve.  The 
most  zealous  priest  cannot  live  on  his  zeal,  and  it  is  for  those 
who  share  the  Apostles’  zeal  to  minister  to  the  Apostles’ 
wants. 

Cardinal  Bourne  has  said  more  recently  that  “ No  real 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  work  of  bringing  England  back 
to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Faith  until  in  every  town  and 
large  village  we  have  both  church  and  priest.”  Other  arrange- 
ments, e.g.,  regional  priests,  may  do  as  makeshifts,  but  our 
aim,  to  fulfil  which  we  should  strive  might  and  main,  must 
be  permanent  missions  everywhere.  x 

But  both  makeshift  and  permanent  missions  need  money. 
I therefore  appeal  to  your  readers  to  support  as  generously 
as  they  can  the  “ Poor  Country  Parish  Fund  ” of  the  Guild 
of  Our  Lady  of  Ransom.  If  all  Catholics  will  only  do  all  they 
can  in  subscribing  to  that  fund  the  Guild  will  be  able  to  provide 
a yearly  income  to  give  the  Bishops  money  to  supply  the  needs, 
first  of  those  missions  that  are  at  present  unable  to  support 
themselves,  and  gradually  to  found  new  missions  everywhere. 
It  can  be  done,  if  only  all  will  help,  and  help  promptly. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

4,  Holly  Place,  N.W.  3.  John  H.  Filmer. 


WILL 


SIR  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 

Sir  George  Thomas  Lambert,  C.B.,  of  7,  Park  Place,  St. 
James’s,  S.W.,  for  many  years  private  secretary  to  various 
members  of  past  Governments,  including  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  the  Earl  of  Camperdown,  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  and  Lord  Brassey,  Director  of  the  Estates  and  Finances 
of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  and  a Governor  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  who  died  November  20  last,  left  estate  of  the  gross 
value  of  £22,946  9s.  8d.,  of  which  £11,869  15s.  3d.  is  net  person- 
alty. The  testator,  amongst  other  bequests,  left  £2,000  to 
St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Foreign  Missions,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.  ; 
£2,000  to  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  ; 
£500  to  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  Harrow  Road  ; 
£500  to  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  towards  building 
schools  in  the  diocese  of  Westminster  ; £200  to  the  Irish  Society 
for  Chinese  Missions  at  Maynooth  College,-  Ireland  ; £200 

to  the  Crusade  of  Rescue  for  Destitute  Roman  Catholic  Children  ; 
£200  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospice  for  the  Dying,  Mare  Street, 
Hackney  ; £50  to  the  Catholic  Ex-Prisoners’  Aid  Society  ; 

£100  to  the  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Farm  Street.  The  residue  of  his  estate  the  testator 
left  in  trust  for  his  sister  Frances  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
his  nephew  George  Henry  Lambert  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  Henry  Francis  Lambert  for  life,  with  remainder  to  such  son 
of  his  as  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  failing 
such  son  then  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 


ET  CETERA 


The  following  Army  honours  are  now  gazetted  : — 
Bar  to  D.S.O. 

Corrigan,  Major  (T.  Lt.-Col.)  John  Joseph,  D.S.O., 
46th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Denehy,  Lt.-Col.  Chas.  Aloysius,  D.S.O. , 57th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 
D.S.O. 

Chasse,  Major  Henri,  22nd  French  Canadian  Inf.  Bn. 
Costello,  Major  E.,  nth  Australian  Light  Horse  Regt. 
(Egypt). 

Duggan,  T.  Capt.  (A. /Major)  Harold  Jos.  Geo.,  M.C.  N. 

Lane.  R.  (Beaumont  and  Oratory). 

Mersereau,  Major  C.  J.,  25th  Can.  Inf.  Bn.,  Nova  Scotia 
Regt. 

Scully,  T.  Lt.-Col.  Vincent  Maicus  Barron,  O.B.E.,  attd. 

5th  Conn.  Rgrs.  (Stonyhurst). 

Tobin,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Seymour,  29th  Inf.  Bn.,  Br. 
Columbia  Regt. 

Second  Bar  to  Military  Cross. 

O’Bryen,  Lt.  Wilfrid  James,  M.C.,  5th  R.  Warw.  R.,  attd. 
1/7  Lancs.  Fus.  (Oratory). 

O’Donnell,  Sec.  Lt.  Michl.  Fras.,  M.C.,  R.  Dub.  Fus. 


First  Bar  to  Military  Cross. 

Burke,  Capt.  Michl.  Chas..,  M.C.,  R.A.M.C.,  attd. 

2nd  Durham  L.I. 

Dearlove,  T.  Capt.  Leslie  J.  S.,  19th  Bde.,  R.F.A. 
Macsheahan,  Rev.  John  Joseph  O’Donne11,  M.C.,  R.A.C.D., 
attd.  2nd  Leinster  Regt. 

O’Brien,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Wm.,  M.C.,  Conn.  Rgrs. 
O’Donnell,  T.  Sec.  Lt.  Michl.  Fras.,  M.C.,  R.  Dub.  Fus. 
O’Leary,  Capt.  Fredk.  Jas.,  M.C.,  Canadian  Engrs. 
(Loyola  Coll.,  Montreal). 

O’Regan,  Capt.  Joseph,  M.C.,  1st  Can.  Mtd.  Rif.  Bn., 
Sask.  R.  # # 

* 

The  Military  Cross  is  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Barron,  T.  Lt.  George  Desmond,  5th  Conn.  Rgrs. 
Browne,  Rev.  John  O’R.,  T.C.F.,  4 cl.,  attd.  2/4  L.N. 

Lancs  R.  (diocese  of  Salford). 

Byrnes,  Lt.  B.  R.,  5th  Austr.  Light  Horse  Regt.  (Egypt). 
Df,  Coriolis,  Lt.  J.,  22nd  French  Canadian  Inf. 

Devlin,  Lt.  D.,  R.  Dub.  Fus.,  S.R.,  attd.  2nd  Bn. 
Enright,  T.  Lt.  (A./Capt.)  Francis  P.,  10th  S.  Wales  Bord; 
Fagan,  Sec.  Lt.  Geo.  Patk.  Jos.,  R.F.A.,  S.R. 

Farrell,  Lt.  J.  B.,  8th  Can.  Inf.  Bn.,  Manitoba  R. 

Hannin,  Sec.  Lt.  Wm.  F. , 6th  R.  Dub.  Fus.  (Clongowes). 
Hayes,  Capt.  Hubert  J.,  R.  Dub.  Fus.,  S.R.,  attd.  6th  Bn. 
(Clongowes). 

IIeenan,  Lt.  (A./Capt.)  Peter,  R.F.A.,  S.R. 

Hewitt,  T.  Sec.  Lt.  Jas.  O’Neill,  7th,  attd.  1st,  R.  Inn.  Fus. 
Hickey,  T.  Lt.  W.,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C.,  attd.  8th  East  Surrey 
R. 

Kelly,  Sec.  Lt.  Bernard,  Worcs  R.,  S.R.,  attd.  2nd  Bn. 
Leahy,  Capt.  Jas.  Daly,  R.  Irish  Fus.,  Egypt  (Clongowes). 
McGovern,  Lt.  W.  F.,  13th  Can.  Inf.,  Quebec  R. 
McKevitt,  T.  Lt.  Philip  J.,  17th  Lancs  Fus. 

Moran,  Sec.  Lt.  (A./Capt.)  John,  Leinster  R.,  S.R.,  attd. 
2nd  Bn. 

Murphy,  Capt.  S.  J.,  3rd  Can.  Inf.,  Cent.  Ont.  R. 

Nolan,  T.  Lt.  John  M.,  M.G.C. 

O’Connor,  Lt.  B.  M.,  M.M.,  35th  Austr.  Inf. 

O’Connor,  Sec.  Lt.  W.,  Conn.  Rgrs.,  attd.  5th  Bn. 
O’Grady,  Lt.  John  Joseph,  R.F.A.,  S.R. 

O’Leary,  Lt.  C.  A.,  10th  Bn.  Can.  Rly.  Troops. 

O’Meara,  Lt.  Thos.  J.,  R.  Munster  Fus.,  S.R.  (Castle- 
knock). 

O’Sullivan,  Lt.  Gerald  P.,  R.  Dub.  Fus.,  S.R.,  attd. 
2nd  Bn.  (Downside). 


Founded  r8o 7 Reconstitut'd  igo6 


LIMITED. 

Head  Office  : 50,  Regent  Street,  W. 


FIRE,  BURGLARY,  Workmen’s  and 
Domestic  Servants’  Compensation, 
Personal  Accident,  &c  . &c.  Insurances 
effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 


In  view  of  the  GREAT  I NCR  EASE  in  COST  OF  BUILDING  during 
the  War  period  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Insurances  on 
Churches  and  Schools  should  be  revised  and  fixed  at  an  amount 
adequate  to  rebuild  in  the  event  of  destruction  by  fire. 


agency  APPLICATIONS  invitbd.  JOSEPH  A.,  ROONEY,  Secretary. 
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Power,  T.  Lt.  Anthony  A.  R.  D.  le  Poer,  R.A.S.C.,  attd. 

23rd  London  R.  (Beaumont). 

Ryan,  T.  Capt.  Edmond  St.  J.  N.,  12th  E.  Surrey  R. 
Sullivan,  T.  Capt.  (A./Major)  C.,  75th  Fd.  Ambce., 
R.A.M.C.  (Belvedere). 

Tobin,  Lt.  K.  E.,  4th  Can.  Inf.  Bn.,  1st  Cent.  Ont.  R. 


* * 
* 


The  death  of  Miss  Edith  Cryan,  at  8,  Merrion 
Square,  Dublin,  followed  almost  immediately  on  her 
return  from  France,  where  she  had  served  with  the 
Red  Cross  since  ApriTlast  year.  Her  canteen  work  at 
Belfort,  Bastogne,  and  elsewhere  had  won  her  the 
warm  praises  of  her  chiefs  and  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  the  soldiers  she  served.  Though  she  loved  her 
duties,  and  entered  into  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  her 
youth,  she  came  home  with  joy,  but  only  to  develop 
the  typhoid  fever  she  had  contracted  in  France.  Her 
name  is  one  name  more  on  that  gallant  roll  of  women 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 


By  its  very  singularity,  Sir  John  Lavery’s  altar-piece 
of  the  Madonna  and  Saints  reminds  one  how  scanty 
is  devotional  impulse  in  modern  painting.  The  Royal 
Academies  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  pass  across 
the  eye  of  memory  as  a vast  patchwork  of  landscapes, 
frock-coats,  sea-pieces,  evening  gowns,  mermaids,  and 
classical  make-believe — a glittering,  gilt-framed 

expanse  of  varnish  wherein  the  gravity  of  a Holy 
Family  or  a Pieta  would  be  as  surprising  as  a general 
grace  before  meat  at  the  Ritz.  And  Sir  John  Lavery’s 
more  familiar  contributions,  albeit  they  have  been 
exceptional  for  the  gentleness  of  colour  and  distinction 
of  arrangement,  have  been  entirely  secular. 

* * 

* 

And  yet  there  is  reason  for  the  altar-piece.  Sir  John, 
as  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  tells  us  in  an  unconven- 
tional biography,  “ was  born,  so  I believe,  some  years 
ago,  in  Larne,  or  thereabouts.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Lavery  Clan,  called  the  Black  Laverys,  and  is  so 
still,  I think,  though  his  hair  is  beginning  to  turn  grey. 
Of  course  he  was  a Catholic,  holding  the  fort  for  Rome 
(with  the  rest  of  the  clan)  in  the  heart  of  a district 
peopled  by  Protestants.  Close  to  where  Lavery  was 
born  is  a little  town  upon  the  coast.  Rain-swept  and 
Protestant  it  stands,  steadfastly  keeping  a noble 
Knoxian  attitude  towards  all  faiths  except  its  own. 
The  little  town  looks  towards  Scotland  as  its  Mecca, 
and  is  sure  that  all  the  world  besides  is  damned.”  It 
was  to  Glasgow  that  Lavery  went,  to  “ that  Paris  of 
the  North,  that  Centre  of  Ceevilisation.  ” His  first 
success  in  1880  was,  curiously  enough,  a picture  of  a 
girl  half-kneeling  on  a chair  and  gazing  piously  at  a 
Raphael  Madonna.  It  was  religious,  but  more  charac- 
teristically, perhaps,  it  was  feminine.  Thus,  when  a 
little  later  the  Town  Council  discussed  a portrait  of  the 
Mayor,  and  Lavery  was  proposed  as  the  painter  by  one 
Councillor,  “ to  him  rose  another  in  opposition,  saying, 
‘Yon  Lavery  is  just  a woman’s  painter.’  ” And  the 
description  might  be  applied  to  Raphael — or  Botticelli. 

* * 

* 

Lavery’s  ladies  have  worn  pretty  hats  instead  of 
haloes,  and  carried  parasols  instead  of  lilies.  But  he 
began,  as  we  say,  with  a Madonna,  although  only,  so 
to  speak,  at  second  hand.  After  forty  years  he  now 
shows  an  altar-piece  which  proves  that  the  world  he 
has  worked  in  has  been  a good  school  of  the  heart,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  case,  too,  of  Mr.  Sargent,  another 
master  of  fashionable  portraiture,  whose  career  has 
culminated  in  the  production  of  a Crucifixion  for  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  It  is  interesting  to  remember, 
also,  that  Mr.  McEvoy,  specially  favoured  among 
modern  masters  by  pretty  sitters,  has  produced  a set 
of  Stations  of  the  Cross,  to  go,  by  way  of  Orchard 
Street,  to  Ireland. 


The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  letter  to  his  diocese 
for  the  current  month,  says  : — “ I cannot  close  my 
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ZLhe  Cancer  hospital  (Jfvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

No  Letters  ot  Recommendation  needed,  s>  Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers,,  —Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co...  . Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  „ RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand,  London  W.C 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.B 


SLivevpool  Catholic  38 1 in d 21s plum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  * West  Derby  • Liverpool 
Theonly  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establishedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  ,£6, coo. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  are  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  school. 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR , Hon.  Treasurer, 

26  North  / ohn  Street , Liverpool. 
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letter  without  expressing  our  deep  sorrow  in  the  sudden 
death  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes.  Though  he  was  not  of  our 
communion,  we  were  proud  of  him — of  his  great  gifts 
of  mind  and  speech,  of  his  adventurous  spirit,  of  the 
charm  of  his  personality.  England,  as  well  as  the  East 
Riding,  has  lost  one  who  seemed  marked  out  for 
influence  and  leadership.” 

* * 

* 

From  Dublin  is  announced  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Edmond  Barry,  the  oldest  knight,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one.  In  the  course  of  his  successful  career  as  a Dublin 
merchant,  he  held  many  public  offices,  including  the 
Presidency  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
which  he  was  elected  three  times.  Local  charities 
benefited  largely  by  his  unobtrusive  philanthropy,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendence  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals. 


THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

A New  Movement  of  Opinion. 

We  give  below  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
Roman  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Tuesday’s  paper, 
which  will  be  of  wide  interest : — 

Discussion  regarding  a possible  revival  of  the  Roman 
question  and  an  attempt  to  find  a new  formula  to  govern 
the  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  has 
suddenly  taken  a very  interesting  turn. 

Until  a very  short  time  ago,  one  was  assured  by  ” well- 
informed  people  ” that  there  was  an  ever-increasing 
prospect  of  a solution  of  a question  which  I ventured  to 
say  in  this  correspondence  was  logically  insoluble. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  people,  both  in  Vatican 
and  Quirinal  circles,  have  been  working  for  the  appearance 
of  a solution — or  at  least  for  some  arrangement  .hat 
should  meet  the  Papal  demand  for  a better  guarantee  of 
independence  than  is  afforded  by  the  present  legal  guaran- 
tees, and  at  the  same  time  should  preserve  Italian  interests. 
There  was  talk  of  a concordat  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal  which  should  assure  to  the  Pope  his  complete 
spiritual  independence  and  should  recognize  as  “ pontifical 
territory  ” the  Vatican,  its  environs,  and  the  adjacent 
estate.  No  one  took  seriously  the  old  suggestion  of  “ a 
strip  to  the  sea.”  The  idea  was  that  the  Pope  should  have 
absolute  sovereign  rights  over  a small  enclave  of  territory, 
including  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter’s,  and  that  this  “ tem- 
poral power  ” should  be  acknowledged  by  the  world.  At 
least,  this  was  one  of  th  ideas  which  found  favour  among 
those  who  desired  a solution  of  the  Roman  question  which 
should  meet  the  argument  that  the  Pope  was  not  indepen- 
dent of  Italy,  and  that  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers 
was  limited  by  the  " unilateral  ” arrangement  of  1871. 

Statement  by  the  Osservatore  Romano. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Osservatore  Romano  re-stated  the 
Vatican  position  in  answer  to  a writer  in  the  Tribuna. 
It  said  : — 

The  Roman  question  exists,  and  will  exist  until  the  Holy  See 
is  assured  of  that  normal  situation  which  is  its  due  by  rfiht 
Divine,  and  which  it  cannot  renounce  without  committing 
suicide.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  idea  of  the  Vatican  " is 
to  render  the  Church  independent  of  Italian  civil  power.”  That 
is  where  the  Roman  question  lies.  If  this  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence were  to  be  lacking  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Holy 
See.  not  only  in  reality,  but  also  in  appearance,  and  the  people 
of  the  world  were  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Pope  was  dependent 
upon  any  civil  power,  the  Catholic  Church  would  disintegrate 
into  so  many  national  Churches  —that  is  to  say,  it  would  cease 
to  exist.  Governments  would  rightly  refuse  to  tolerate  in  their 
States  the  action  of  pontifical  power  that  was  dependent  upon 
a political  authority.  t, 

The  Osservatore  goes  on  to  quote  the  words  used  by 
Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  8,  1862,  when  he 
said  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Pope,  who, 
as  a spiritual  Prince,  exercised  great  power  in  every  country, 
and  was  represented  in  every  country  by  an  organised 
intellectual  body,  " should  not  be  placed  in  a situation 
where  he  should  be  subject  to  the  undue  influence  of  any 
other  European  Power.”  The  Osservatore  notes  that  these 
words  were  used  at  a time  when  Catholicism  was  much  Hss 
powerful  in  England  than  it  is  now.  Then  comes  the 
important  passage  : — 

In  present  conditions  it  is  the  dissension  between  the  two 
authorities  which  guarantees  Pontifical  independence  and 
prevents  the  belief  on  the  part  of  Governments  and  peoples 
that  the  Papacy  is  subject  to  the  wishes  of  Italy  in  the  way  o 


favouring  Italian  interests  to  the  detriment  of  others.  It  is 
useless,  therefore,  to  be  under  anv  illusions.  The  dissensions 
will  last  until  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Pontifical 
mission  in  the  world  is  guaranteed  in  a more  effectual  manner. 

The  Osservatore  goes  on  to  say  that  the  end  of  this 
dissension,  so  far  from  damaging  Italy,  as  the  writer  in  the 
Tribuna  claims,  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  her, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Marquis  Crispolti. 

If  this  article  stood  by  itself  it  might  be  read  in  more 
than  one  way,  but  the  i’s  are  dotted  by  a well  -known 
writer  on  Vatican  affairs,  the  Marquis  Crispolti,  who 
publishes  a very  significant  article  in  to-day’s  Vita  Italiana. 
After  claiming  that  the  new  proposals  of  the  Papal  enclave 
and  a concordat  with  international  sanction  would  not, 
in  fact,  give  any  greater  guarantee  to  the  Holy  See  than 
exists  at  present,  this  writer  says  that  a movement  in 
favour  of  reopening  the  question  is  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous  for  Italy  and  for  the  Papacy. 

All  those  who  both  within  and  without  the  bronze  door, 
dream  of  resolving  the  Roman  question,  forget  one  of  the 
international  factors  which  are  inherent  in  all  matters  regarding 
the  Cathclic  Church.  Historical  experience  tends  tc  show  that, 
given  the  presence  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  existing  dissension  represents  the  only  guarantee 
to  the  world  of  the  independence  of  the  Pontiff  of  any  political 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  State.  If  such  dissension  were 
removed,  suspicion  and  distrust  would  arise  in  every  country  in 
regard  to  the  acts  of  the  Pope,  which  would  have  the  appearance 
of  being  inspired  by  Italy.  While  such  a state  of  things  would 
have  the  gravest  consequences  for  the  universal  mission  of  the 
Papacy,  it  would  be  equally  harmful  to  Italy,  for  the  Powers 
might  exercise  anti-Italian  pressure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Papal  throne,  or  in  a future  Conclave,  by  manoeuvring  for 
the  election  of  one  who  from  his  nationality  or  his  antecedents 
might  be  particularly  unwelcome  to  our  country. 

The  Marquis  Crispolti  says  definitely  that  it  is  better 
to  let  well  alone,  or  even  what  is  not  exactly  well,  but 
might  very  easily  be  worse,  and  he  quotes  the  words  of 

an  able  politician  who  is  favourable  to  everything  that 
might  soften  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  is  opposed 
to  any  form  of  conciliation  ” : — 

One  concordat  only  is  possible  between  the  King  of  Italy  and 
the  Pope — the  following,  consisting  of  one  single  clause  : — 
“ The  two  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves  to  maintain 
intact  the  existing  dissension.” 

A month  ago  this  article  would  not  have  appeared, 
perhaps  not  a fortnight  ago.  There  has  been  a real  and 
powerful  movement  in  favour  of  “ conciliation,”  and 
details  of  a possible  settlement  have  been  in  the  air.  There 
was  a disposition  on  both  sides  of  the  bronze  door  to  search 
for  an  agreement.  Suddenly  the  movement  lost  way. 
There  is  an  obvious  check. 

It  is  reported  that  the  opinion  01 '"the  non-Italian 
Catholics,  who  were  naturally  consulted,  was  not  altogether 
favourable  to  a solution  on  the  fines  indicated.  Some 
maintained  that  the  solution  suggested  did  not  meet 
the  just  claims  of  the  Holy  See.  Some  feared  the  dangers 
outlined  above — feared  that  the  Holy  See  might  come 
under  suspicion,  losing  its  universal  character,  if  it  ex- 
pressed itself  content  to  five  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Quirinal,  instead  of  maintaining  its  old  protest.  Others 
were  unwilling  that  Italy  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
elimination  of  the  old  dissension.  For  the  moment,  at 
least,  there  is  a check  in  the  movement,  which  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  articles  quoted.  I heard  of  a warning 
voice  some  time  ago,  but  waited  to  see  its  effect.  The 
effect  is  now  clear.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
check  is  only  momentary,  or  whether  on.ee  again  circum- 
stances will  be  too  strong,  as  they  were  a generation  ago, 
when  Signor  Crispi  tried  his  hand. 


The  Boy  Scouts. — A meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  Catholic 
troops  of  Scouts  in  the  diocese  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  n, 
at  Bishop’s  House,  Salford,  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  O’Kelly,  V.G., 
presiding.  A committee  was  formed  of  one  representative  from 
each  parish  where  Scouts  are  established,  and  Father  W.  Aspinall 
was  appointed  as  chairman,  along  with  Father  J.  Higham,  St. 
Augustine’s,  All  Saints,  Manchester,  as  secretary.  As  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  at  present  there  are  about  twenty-two  troops  of 
Catholic  Scouts  in  the  diocese.  Troops  will  continue  to  belong 
tp  their  own  local  association. 


JOHN 

HARDMAN  & CO., 

NEWHALL  HILL 

199,  PICCADILLY 

BIRMINGHAM. 

LONDON,  W.  1. 

Stafneb  (Blass, 

JOHN  T HARDMAN. 

Cburcb  Decoration, 

DUNSTAN  J.  POWELL 
ELPHEGE  J.  PIPPET. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSTEL  FOR  NUNS  ANDT_ 
A CHAIR  OF  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS.  , 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Driscoll,  D.D.,  writes  to  us  from 
the  Cardinal  Vaughan  School,  Addison  Road,  W.,  as 
follows  : — 

When  the  project  for  founding  a University  Hostel  for  Nuns 
in  connection  with  Bedford  College  for  Women  was  laid  before  the 
large  meeting  of  superiors  of  convent  schools  last  May,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  one  advantage  of  the  concentration  of  nun- 
students  at  one  university  college  would  be  that  a regular  course 
of  lectures  on  “ Christian  Apologetics  ” could  be  established  for 
such  students.  Of  the  desirability,  nay,  necessity,  of  such  a 
course,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  By  a recent  decision  of  the 
Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges,  apologetics  is  now  to  form  part 
of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  senior  classes  in  our  colleges 
and  secondary-  schools.  But  if  our  nun-teacher.s  are  adequately 
to  perform  this  part  of  their  work,  they  will  need,  as  they  have 
often  pointed  out  themselves,  a tnorough  training  in  tne  subject. 
Obviously,  it  is  almost  impossiDle  that  a separate  course  of 
lectures  should  be  given  to  the  nuns  of  every  convent  school, 
ft  Now,  however,  that  within  a few  months  of  the  first  definite 
proposal  that  nuns  should  attend  Bedford  College,  already  more 
than  20  nuns  are  studying  for  their  degree  at  that  institution, 
it  is  found  possible  to  inaugurate  this  course  in  “ Christian 
A ologetics  ” at  once.  The  lectures,  which  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.,  will  begin  on  Saturday,  May  3rd. 
at  2.45  p.m.  in  the  large  hall  of  St.  Aloysius’  Convent,  Clarendon 
Square,  N.W.,  and  be  continued  every  Saturday  of  the  three 
terms  of  the  university  year. 

As  many  superiors  of  convents  in  or  near  London  have  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  course  should  not  be  restricted  to 
nuns  studying  at  the  university,  but  be  thrown  open  to  all  nuns, 
I am  very  pleased  to  say  that  this  will  be  the  case.  I shall  be 
grateful,  therefore,  if  those  desiring  to  attend  the  lectures  will 
make  known  to  me  their  intention  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
hoped  that  as  large  a number  as  possible  will  make  use  of  this 
great  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  most  important 
branch  of  their  work. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  charge  for  the  lectures  should 
be  £ 1 per  term. 

But  this  course  of  lectures,  so  essential  for  our  future  nun- 
teachers,  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  them  alone.  It  is  to  be  a 
permanent  institution  and  to  be  thrown  open  free  to  all 
Catholic  students  of  the  university.  That  the  latter  should 
receive  a thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  questions  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
principal  objections  of  anti-Christian  thinkers  is  not  only 
often  necessary  for  their  own  spiritual  welfare  but  most 
helpful  for  the  dissemination  of  Catholic  thought  and  prin- 
ciples in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  they  will  make  use  of  this  splendid 
opportunity. 

As  the  fun  importance  of  the  step  now  taken  may  easily  escape 
the  notice  of  your  readers,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a few  words 
on  its  real  significance. 

Subitantiallv,  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  foundation  of  a Chair 
of  Christian  Apologetics  for  Catholics  at  the  University  of  London 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that  it  will  not  be 
recognised  officially  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  nor 
supported  financially  out  of  University  funds.  But  recognition 
or  financial  support  by  the  University  authorities  in  such  a 
case  are  mere  accidentals  ; the  essential  thing  is  that  such  a 
Chair  should  exist. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  establish  a Catholic  university  in 
England  ; it  is  practically  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  English 
university  will  officially  recognise  or  support  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  the  various  branches  of  Catholic  theology,  nor  is  it 
clear  that  we  ourselves,  owing  to  various  reasons,  would  either 
desire  or  unanimously  support  such  a scheme.  But  none  can 
fail  to  welcome  the  foundation  at  one  university  at  least  of  a 
Chair  in  that  branch  of  Catholic  theology  which  is  most 
important  for  students  at  our  modern  universities,  viz.. 
Catholic  Apologetics. 

All  credit,  therefore,  to  our  religious  orders  of  women  wno 
have  made  such  a step  possible.  Placing  the  pressing  needs  of 
Catholic  education,  the  apostolate  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  whole  life,  above  all  minor  considerations,  they  have 
courageously  determined  to  send  their  future  nun-teachers  to 
the  universities  that  they  may  be  adequately  prepared  for 
the  purely  secular  side  of  their  work.  Alert,  as  ever,  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  their  vocation,  they  have  now  resolved  that 
side  by  side  with  secular  preparation  should  go  a training  which 
will  prepare  them  for  that  religious  guidance  of  their  senior 
pupils  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  have  made  so  neces- 
sary. 


Dr.  Vincent  Frederick  Eck,  M.D.,  of  Westbury  Lodge, 
Pinner,  Middlesex,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.’ 
Gregory,  and  Knight  of  St.  Silvester,  and  Hon.  Privy  Chamber- 
lain  to  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X,  who  died  December  30,  left- 
estate  of  the  gross  value  of  ^50,665  8s.  3d.,  of  which  /46, 226’ 7s.  id 
is  net  personalty . The  testator  left  £1,000  to  the  Pope,  £ 1,000 

to  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  for  the  completion  of  the 
fabric  of  Westminster  Cathedral,  £2,000  to  the  priest  of  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Pinner,  for  the  completion  of  the  fabric. 


Butf)ovi$edBppeal 


To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  p id  for  same  I have-  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? My  Parishioners  are  en“ 
deavouring  to  raise  £200  in  cash.  I shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 

FOR  THE  DYine 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 


D 


URING  St.  Joseph's  Month  the  Sisters  will 
come  into  possession  of  a Block  of  Stables 
adjoining-  the  property.  These  they  propose 
to  convert  into  a Much-needed  Laundry 
for  the  use  of  the  Institution.  The  Sisters 
urgently  solicit  help  from  ihe  kind  friends  of 
the  Hospice  to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary 
alterations  and  fittings.  A sum  of 

£500 

would  meet  the  demand.  We  expect  St.  Joseph 
to  send  this  amount  before  the  end  of  March. 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  to 

Rev.  Mother  Cannon. 


LAW  UNION  and  ROCK 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD 

Founded  r8o6, 

Chip.f  Offices:  7 Chancery  Lane,  London.  W.C.  2. 


Total  Assets  exceed 
Annual  Income  exceeds 


£10.000,000. 

£1,380,000. 


LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman:  Charles  G.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Vice-Chairman:  Godfrey  Blundell Samuelson,  Esq. 


The  Hon.  E.  C.  G.  Cadogan. 
Alexander  Orosaman,  Esq. 

The  R*.  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
Strafford 
E.  J.  Fooks,  Esq. 

Colonel  Alfred  G.  Lncas,  C.B., 
M.V.O. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Midleton 
K.P. 

Basicb  E.  Pemberton,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Rngge  Price,  Hart. 
R.  Tannton  Raikes,  Esq. 

Sir  John  F.  L.  Rolleston,  M.F. 
FranciB  Scott,  Esq. 


The  Hon.  Charles  H Strutt 

LIFE  FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

Workmen's  Compensation,  Burglary,  Fidelity 
Guarantee,  Plate  Glass,  Loss  of  Profits, 
Property  Owners’  Indemnity,  Motor  Car, 
and  other  Classes  of  Business  transacted 
at  moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Quotations  of  Rates  and  all  information  on  application  to 

THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  & SECRETARY, 

7 Chancery  Cane.  Condon,  u .C.2 
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MORE  WONDERS 


FRESH  in  the  minds  of  my  readers  will  be  the  hieroglyphics  that 
appeared  in  these  columns  three  weeks  ago,  and  which  we 
reproince  here.  I have  related  how  one  gentleman  was 
£ 2,000  richer  in  consequence  o reading  my  advertisement,  entitled 
" Signs  and  •Wonders,”  in  which  I gave  a description  of  the  said 


1'  ? 


Paul  Lamerie  Marks 

signs.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  a lady  living  in  Yorkshire  saw 
them,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  find  in  her  silver  chests  a pair  of  sauce- 
boats, beaming  the  Paul  Ramerie  mark.  She  sent  them  to  me  on 
Wednesday,  and  I received  them  on  the  following  day,  and 
at  the  eleventh  hour  of  completing  arrangements,  included  them  in 


Elephants  which,  while  they  are  stored  away  in  the  vaults  of  the 
bank,  are  neither  use  nor  ornament  I tell  you  again,  I will  inspect 
them  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  and  give  you  a forecast  of  what  eadh 
piece  will  sell  for,  and  I will  give  you  a guarantee  that  they  will  not 
sell  for  less  than  my  cash  offer.  If  you  decide  to  sell  I shall  do  my 
best  to  induce  you  to  let  me  put  them  in  one  of  my  fortnightly  sales, 
and  you  will  only  have  to  pay  me  6 per  cent,  on  the  prices  realised;  but 
it  will  be  optional  whether  you  pay  me  xi  per  cent,  more  if  abnormal 
prices  are  obtained.  Note. — NO  CHARGES  ARE  MADE  in  the 

unlikely  event  of  the  GOODS  NOT  SEEDING. 

Now,  instead  of  printing  the  very  glowing  testimonials  which  have 
recently  appeared,  let  me  give  you  extracts  of  some  which  arrived  in 
the  course  of  a few  posts.  You  will  see  the  dates  are  recent,  and  that 
they  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ; and,  further,  bear  in 
mind  the  Editor  has  seen  all  the  originals,  and  remember  that  this 
advertisement,  ' like  its  predecessors  tells  NOTHING  BUT  THE 
TRUTH. 

The  following  are  typical  of  the  letters  which  arrive  by  every 
post : — 


Articles  Sold  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 


my  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Sale,  and  have  had  them  photographed  so  that 
you  who  are  unable  f o see  them  at  the  sale-room  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  what  they  were  like,  and  the  stupendous 
price  they  realised. 

Now,  have  pity  on  my  swelled  head — -I  cannot  hide  it  away 
under  a bushel  basket,  like  the  unobtrusive  worker  for  good 
is  doing— because  the  lady  who  owns  these  valuable  articles 
is  devoting  the  proceeds  to  the  Funds  of  a Missionary 
Society.  Not  only  is  the  lady  giving  the  sauce-boats,  but 
a lot  more  silver  has  come  to  be  included  in  my  next  great 
sale,  which  will  take  place  on  March  31.  Now  look  at  the 
picture. 

The  four  Candlesticks  realised  £65  ; the  modern  Cande- 
labra, with  Georgian  pillars,  £100  ; the  Cup  and  Cover  with 
two  handles,  £178  7s. ; the  Teapot,  £20  ; the  Urn  with  two 
handles,  £43  ; the  Four  Sauce  Tureens,  £169  ros.  Bottom 
row : The  Hot-water  Jug,  £163  10s.  ; the  next  Jug 

without  a lid  and  the  one  to  match  at  the  other  end,  £81. 
The  small  Tankard  with  lid,  £40  ; the  Coffee  Pot  next, 
£176 ; the  Cup  and  Cover  with  two  handles,  £224  6s.  ; the 
Waiter  next,  £83  ; the  pair  of  Paul  Eamerie  Sauce-boats 
(Georgian!,  33  oz.  15  dwt.,  at  £16  10s.  oz.,  £556;  the 
Bread  Basket,  £55  12s.  6d. ; the  next  Coffee  Pot,  £150 ; the 
Hot-water  Jug,  extreme  end,  £49  ; the  Waiter  above, 
looking  like  the  man  in  the  moon,  £33. 

The  Jewels  and  Silver  comprised  410  lots,  and  took  5% 
Sauc“°n  hours  to  sell.  One  diamond  necklace  sold  for  £1,600,  another 
Boats  £i>5°o.  Several  sold  for  over  £200  each  ; a Tiara,  £355  ; 
two  gold  Snuff-boxes,  £124 ; a three-stone  Diamond 
Brooch,  £800  ; a Diamond  Bracelet,  £121  ; Emerald  Brooch, 
£200.  Everything  went  for  abnormal  prices.  The  interest,  oppo- 
sition, good-fee’ing  prevailed  RIGHT  THROUGH  the  Sale,  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING the  keen  competition.  At  the  close  of  the  Sale 
the  room  (full  of  buyers)  sang  most  lustily,  “He’s  a jolly  good 
fellow,”  and  then  three  cheers  for  “ yours  truly,”  brought  one  of  the 
most  successful  sales  in  the  history  of  auctioneering  to  a close. 
Such  scenes  have  never  been  witnessed  before. 

Reader,  our  Auction  Sales  of  FURNITURE  are  just  as  successful, 
but  are  not  held  at  Johnson,  Dymond  & Sons.  Within  the  next 
few  weeks  they  average  one  whole  day  per  week.  Do  not  forget  we 
can  do  just  as  well  with  Furniture,  Houses,  Rands,  etc.  CON- 
SULTATIONS FREE. 

Now,  why  not  go  to  the  bank  and  have  your  silver  out  if  your 
ncome  is  down  to  one  half  ? Why  not  get  rid  of  some  of  the  White 


“ Brighton,  March  8,  1919. 

" I consider  it  a satisfactory  result,  and  am  surprised  at  the  small- 
ness of  the  commission.” 

“ Somerset,  March  8,  19x9. 

“ I am  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  sale  of  my  dressing  case.  I 
did  not  expect  to  get  more  for  it.” 

“ Waterlooville,  March  8,  1919. 

“ Mrs. is  quite  satisfied  with  the  amount.” 

“ S.W.  1,  March  8,  1919. 

“ I consider  this  quite  a satisfactory  result  for  the  things  I left 
with  you.” 

“ N.  1,  March  8,  1919. 

“ The  Rev.  — — — writes  : — “ We  are  most  satisfied  with  the  sales 
you  have  effected  for  us,  and  I shall  always  hope  to  have  dealings 
with  you  on  any  similar  business  in  the  future.” 

“ Redhill,  March  8,  1919. 

“ I beg  to  thank  you  for  your  cheque  for  £20  5s.  5d.  . . . and 
am  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  sale.  I think  it  is  very  good.’’ 

“ Dorset,  March  8,  1919. 

“ I think  that'the  sale  of  the  epergne  is  most  satisfactory,  and  I am 
much  obliged  for  your  advice  and  help  in  the  matter.” 

” S.E.  x,  March  8,  1919. 

“ I am  quite  satisfied  with  the  result.” 

“ Oxon,  March  8,  1919. 

“ I have  received  the  two  cheques  safely  this  morning,  value 
£432  17s.  6d.  each.  ...  I am  pleased  with  the  amount  realised.” 

“ Sandgate,  March  9,  1919. 

“ I am  extremely  obliged,  and  thank  you  very  much  indeed.” 

“ Harrow,  March  9,  1919. 

“ I think  the  result  of  the  sale  is  very  good.” 


“ Kent,  March  9,  19x9. 

“ I received  cheque  for  £40  19s.  3d.  for  the  silver  cake-basket 
safely  this  morning,  for  which  many  thanks.  I think  it  a very 
satisfactory  price.” 

Ambleside,  March  10,  19x9. 

“ I acknowledge  receipt  of  cheque  for  £242  xos.  4d.  I am  really 
very  much  obliged  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  ; the  result 
exceeds  my  highest  expectations,  and  I shall  be  very  pleased  to 
recommend  you  to  my  friends.” 

Surrey,  March  10,  1919. 

“ I think  (it  is  most  satisfactory,  and  ever  so  much  obliged  to 


you.” 
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“East  Yorkshire,  Mardi  n,  1919. 

“ I anr  sure  you  have  doae  your  best  for  me  in  this  matter,  and 

please  accept  my  thanks.”  „ , , 

“ B.R.C.S.,  Chester,  March  12,  1919. 

“ Grateful  thanks  for  the  cheque  . . . for  the  opal  pendant. 
I vril1  inform  my  committee  of  the  above  of  the  fact,  and  of  your 
generosity  in  charging  no  commission.  I shall  always  be  glad  to 
send  you  anything  further  that  I may  have  given  me  for  the  benefit 
of  this  society.” 

“ Shanklm,  March  12,  1919. 

“ I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  shall  have  no 
hesitation  either  in  availing  myself  of  your  services  on  any  future 
occasion,  or  of  recommending  my  friends,  should  they  be  similarly 
circumstanced . ’ ’ 

“ Maidenhead,  March  12,  1919. 

“ 1 am  in  receipt  of  your  cheque  value  £51  18s.  for  the  sale  of 
the  piece  of  silver  sent  you,  and  must  tender  my  very  best  thanks 
for  the  agreeable  surprise.  I’m  sure  no  other  sale-room  could  have 
done  so  well,  and  this  being  my  first  transaction  to  prove  what  you 
claim,  I unhesitatingly  say  there  is  only  one  personality  who  could 
achieve  such  results,  and  that’s  Hurcomb.” 

“ Bucks,  March  12,  1919. 

“ Thank  you  for  letter  informing  me  that  my  silver  goods 
realised  £122  13s.  5d.  I am  extremely  pleased  with  the  price,  and 
it  will  interest  you  to  know  that — (a  neighbouring  firm  is  mentioned 
here) — offered  me  £60  for  the  lot.” 

“ Walton-on-the-Thames,  March  13,  1919. 

“ My  warmest  and  best  thanks  for  your  cheque  to-day.  . . . God 
bless  you  in  your  wonderful  work.” 

Now  for  a little  journalism  with  a different  flavour.  One  of  my 
patrons  said  to  me  the  other  day  : “ Hurcomb,  one  day  you  will 

overst  p the  mark  and  the  Trade  will  break  you,  and  I will  then 
throw  in  all  my  weight  and  crush  you.”  All  this  just  because  I 
had  been  telling  Nothing  but  the  Truth.  Another  said  : “ Hurcomb, 
the  big  firms  I expect  often  wish  you  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ” ; 
and  a third,  in  my  own  line,  said : “ You  are  fearless  in  your 
utterances  ; you  go  perilously  near,  but  you  are  artful  enough  not 
to  go  too  far  and  find  yourself  in  the  courts.”  Reader,  I know  that 
it  is  often  said  that  “ the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.” 
A journalist -said  to  me  the  other  day  : “ Rabouchere  became  famous 
and  rich  by  his  libel  actions,”  and  he  added,  “ the  same  might 
be  said  of  Mr.  Bottomley.  What  a fine  advertisement  it  is  for  a 
man”  I agree,  but  I will  try  to  get  fame  and  fortune  and  keep 
out  of  the  courts.  Am  I not  proud  of  the  wide  and  honourable 
reputation  which  the  Editor  of  Truxi-i  ascribed  to  me  in  1907,  and 
repeated  with  added  emphasis  in  1918.  I could  go  into  the  witness- 
box  and  face  any  cross-examination,  be  the  counsel  who  he  may. 
Therefore  I shallitever  have  the  good,  fortune  to  reap  -any  benefit 
from  the  cheap  advertisement  of  a libel  action  ; but  should  it  ever 
happen  I have  some  facts  and  figures  and  other  data,  and  they  will 
find  me  “ ’ot  stuff,”  to  use  the  common  language  of  the  day. 
There  would  be  a few  eye-openers  of  what  goes  on  in  the  West. 
Ret  me  just  give  you  an  example  of  how  I should  conduct  my  case. 
Eet  us  suppose  that  Demetrius,  the  Silversmith,  took  me  to  task 
for  telling  Nothing  but  the  Truth-  I should  remind  him  of  a piece 
of  silver  of  Charles  I.  that  I tried  to  sell  at  a famous  auction-room 
somewhere  in  the  west,  and  how  he  went  and  condemned  it,  causing 
me  to  take  it  to  another  great  firm  near,  or  in,  Hanover  Square, 
where  it  was  made  much  of.  How  boldly  it  was  printed  in  the 
catalogue  as  being  a pre-Cromwellian  piece ; how  he  went  and 
stopped  the  sale  of  it  there.  I would  ask  him  if  he  knew  that  on  each 
occasion  after  he  had  done  me  this  injury  I took  it  to  the  Gold- 
smith’s Hall,  where  it  had  been  hall-marked  three  hundred  j’ears 
before,  with  the  result  that  each  time  it  was  returned  to  me  as  quite 
genuine.  I would  ask  him  if  he  knew  or  remembered  how  I traced  the 
history  of  that  tankard,  how  it  was  dug  out  of  a sewer  near  Oakham, 
in  Rutland,  and  came  from  a well-known  auctioneer  there,  &c., 
dec.  Yes,  and  I would  add,  do  you  remember  how  Messrs,  Rewis  & 
Rewis  wrote  and  obtained  an  apology,  and  how  you  tried  to  put  the 
blame  on  to  someone  else,  and  so  forth-  My  word,  was  I not  disap- 
pointed when  the  lawyers  advised  me  not  to  take  the  matter  into 
court.  They  could  not  see  it  in  my  light,  so  I gave  way.  I am  a 
stronger  man  now— and  perhaps  then  than  they  thought.  Sweet  are 
the  blessings  of  adversity,  but  to-day,  I think,  I welcome  the  blessings 
of  advertisement.  My  point  was,  if  I gained  the  verdict  it  wouid  at 
once  place  me,  so  to  say,  at  a bound  on  the  woolsack  as  a Judge  of 
old  silver. 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modern  silver,  &c.,  and  rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections.  Special 
experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction 
and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories  made 
for  probate,  fire  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c. — castle 
or  cottage. 

W.  E-  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.i  (lift  to  third  floor), 
where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4.  Telephone:  Regent  475 
or  Avenue  2828.  Wire  : “ Hurcomb,  Fen.  Roudon.” — [Advt.] 


W.  E.  HURCOMB  <3  BUCKLEY, 

AUCTIONEERS,  YALUERS  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  AND  VALUATIONS 

of  Towi  and  Country  Propjrties,  Antiquss,  and  Modern  Furniture, 
China,  Pictures,  Prints,  Basks,  Articles  of  Virtu,  ably  conducted  in 
London  and  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Consultations  Free. 
170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.I . ’Phone:  Regent  475. 

1919.  ~ 

March  21.— North  Lew  Rectory,  N.  Devon. — Antique  and  Modern 
Household  Furniture.  Piano.  Rive  and  Dead  Farming 
Stock.  At  11.33  a.m. 

April  3. — No.  293,  King’s  Road, Kingston-on-Thames. — Antique  and 
Modern  Furniture.  Piano  by  Bechstein.  China.  At  One  p.m. 
April  3&  io. — No.  77,  Chancery  Lane,  W.G. — Antique  Furniture, 
Bronzes,  Enamels,  Ivories,  Grandfather  and  Bracket 
Clocks,  Fine  English  and  Oriental  Porcelain,  Upright  and 
Grand  Pianos,  4 Violins.  Typewriters.  Microscopes.  Pictures. 
Prints.  Engravings  Swords.  Billiard-table.  Needlework. 
At  One  p.m.  each  day. 

April  29.- — No.  22,  Queen’s  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey.  — Costly 
Furnishings  of  the  highest  cabinet  finish.  Valuable  Pianoforte 
in  Satinwood.  At  One  p.m. 

Catalogues  (price  6d.  each)  of  the  above  sales  of  W.  E.  HURCOMB 
and  BUCKLEY,  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate  Agents, 

170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.I. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  EASTERN  CHURCHES. 

Allocution  at  the  Secret  Consistory. 

Below  we  give  a translation  of  the  Holy  Father’s  Allocu- 
tion at  the  Secret  Consistory  on  March  10. 

Venerable  Brethren, 

Before  proceeding  to  the  nomination  of  the  Bishops  for 
the  vacant  sees,  which  is  the  principal  motive  for  which 
We  have  called  you  together  here,  We  should  like  to  put 
before  you  Our  present  cares  and  anxieties  regarding  the 
Christian  Orient. 

The  Oriental  Church  was  always  an  object  of  special 
care  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Inasmuch  as  in 
providing  for  the  government  of  the  universal  Church  they 
are  at  the  same  time  looking  to  the  prosperity  of  particular 
Churches,  it  was  quite  just  and  natural  that  they  should 
turn  their  special  care  to  that  Church  of  the  Orient,  where 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Redemption  the 
first  flowers  of  the  Apostolate  and  of  martyrdom  were 
seen,  followed  by  glorious  fruits  of  holiness  and  wisdom. 
Marvellous  indeed  was  the  splendour  of  that  Church  in 
the  happy  days  of  unity,  when  it  gave  glorious  Pontiffs 
to  this  Apostolic  See  and  when  great  lights  of  genius, 
virtue,  and  doctrine  like  Basil,  Athanasius,  the  two 
Gregorys,  and  Chrysostom,  irradiated  such  brilliance  on 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Mindful  of  this  ancient  glory, 
Our  predecessors  not  only  saw  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Oriental  customs  and  traditions  separately  from  the  Latin, 
but  also  held  their  magnificent  rites  in  great  honour, 
ordaining  that  they  should  be  maintained  in  all  their  purity, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ  might  be  the  better 
in  vestitu  deaurato  circumdata  variatate.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  by  disposition  of  the  Holy  See  such  rites  were 
celebrated  regularly  in  Rome  itself,  and  that  the  holy 
Pontiffs  and  Doctors  of  the  Orient  have  been  placed  in 
the  Roman  Calendar,  the  Roman  liturgy  adorned  with 
their  wise  homilies.  For  the  rest,  proofs  abound  of  the 
care  of  the  Popes  for  the  Oriental  Church,  in  promoting 
its  development  by  provisions  of  many  kinds  and  by  de- 
fending and  protecting  that  Christianity  which  was  so 
often  exposed  to  enemy  attacks.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enumerate  the  warm  and  press'ng  calls  which  Our  prede- 
cessors sent  out  to  the  dissident  Churches  to  return  at 
once  to  the  centre  of  unity  and  life  from  which  they  had 
unhappily  separated  themselves,  and  to  renew  the  tradi- 
tions of  reverence  and  obedience  towards  this  Apostolic  See 
of  which  so  splendid  an  examole  was  given  by  the  Greek 
Fathers  in  the  Ecumenical  Councils  of  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedonia. 

We  too,  as  soon  as  We  were  raised  by  the  hidden  designs 
of  God  to  the  government  of  this  Roman  Church,  radix  et 
matrix  Ecclesice  Catholicce,  turned  Our  eyes  and  Our  most 
loving  care  both  to  the  Churches  of  the  Orient  still  united 
to  this  Apostolic  See,  unde  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  est, 
and  to  those  separated  from  it,  and,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Our  predecessors,  We  determined  to  restore  the 
first  to  their  ancient  glory  and  to  lead  the  others  back 
to  the  desired  unity  of  faith.  To  a. min  this  double  aim 
We  founded  first  of  all  a special  Congregation  for  the 
purpose,  destined  exclusively  for  the  Oriental  Church,  and 
then  an  Institute  of  higher  studies  where  both  Latins  and 
Orientals,  even  dissident,  could  acquire  a full  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  whole  Christian  Orient.  And  to  give 
the  Orientals  the  best  possible  proof  of  Our  benevolence 
We  adorned  this  Institute  with  the  title  of  Pontifical, 
placing  it  under  Our  special  protection,  and  We  reserved 
for  Ourself  and  Our  successors  the  Prefecture  of  the  afore- 
said Congregation. 

And  We  did  not  confine  Our  efforts  to  providing  for  the 
future  good  of  the  Oriental  Church  which  the  Institute 
has  in  charge.  As  long  as  the  terrible  war  lasted  We 
made  every  effort  in  Our  power  to  alleviate  the  immense 
miseries  by  which  the  peoples  living  in  the  territories  of 
Russia,  the  Balkans  and  Turkey  were  oppressed.  For  We 
saw  there  an  entire  people  massacred,  almost  exterminated, 
crowds  of  poor  wretches  leaving  their  homes,  taking 
refuge  in  the  mountains  and  falling  victims  to  hardship 
and  famine ; in  other  places  Christian  communities  scat- 
tered, priests  driven  out  or  imprisoned,  churches,  monas- 
teries, schools,  hospices  converted  to  profane  uses,  eccle- 
siastical and  private  property  brought  to  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. All  that  was  in  Our  power  We  did  to  remedy  these 
evils  without  any  distinction  of  nationality  or  religion. 
Our  anxiety  was,  above  all,  for  the  Armenians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  as  those  whom  We 
had  seen  most  often  persecuted  by  deportations,  exposed 
to  the  tortures  of  hunger,  and  even  slaughtered  en  masse. 

And  therefore  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians  in  general  and 
in  particular  those  condemned  to  death  or  in  any  need  of 
Our  help,  personally  and  repeatedly  We  appealed  to  the 
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Emperor  of  the  Ottomans  or  urgently  put  their  case  before 
those  Sovereigns  who  seemed  to  us  to  have  most  influence 
over  him.  YVe  succeeded  thus,  by  Divine  aid,  in  prevent- 
ing massacres  in  several  places  and  in  saving  many  lives. 
Moved  by  compassion  for  the  many  orphans  of  Armenia, 
We  opened  a refuge  for  them  in  Constantinople.  As  re- 
gards Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  in  order  to  prevent  horrors 
which  were  feared  and  to  provide  food  for  the  inhabitants 
there,  We  appealed  for  the  intervention  and  help  of  various 
Governments.  All  sufferers  in  the  Orient,  in  fact,  We 
endeavoured  to  help  with  the  material  and  moral  means 
in  Our  power,  assisted  in  Our  task  by  the  zeal  of  Our 
representatives.  And  even  now  that  the  armistice  has  come 
and  the  clash  of  war  has  ceased,  Our  anxiety  is  still  keen 
on  hehalf  of  the  Christians  of  the  Orient.  For  serious 
political  upheavals  and  rekindled  struggles  of  nationalities 
are  hindering  there  the  normal  development  of  civil  and 
religious  life,  especially  among  the  subject  peoples  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  where  the  proclamation  of  religious 
liberty  had  aroused  such  hopes  of  a better  future.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  Orient,  too,  there  appears  before  Our 
eyes  the  sad  spectacle  of  missions  dispersed,  Christian 
communities  robbed  of  churches  and  pastors,  peoples  in 
prey  of  political  convulsions  fighting  among  themselves  for 
the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

But  there  is  one  matter  on  which  YY'e  are  most  specially 
anxious,  and  that  is  the  fate  of  the  Holy  Places,  on  account 
of  the  special  dignity  and  importance  for  which  they  are 
so  venerated  by  every  Christian.  Who  can  ever  tell  the 
full  story  of  all  the  efforts  of  Our  predecessors  to  free  them 
from  the  dominion  of  infidels,  the  heroic  deeds  and  the 
blood  shed  by  the  Christians  of  the  West  through  the  cen- 
turies? And  now  that,  amid  the  rejoicing  of  all  good  men, 
they  have  finally  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 
Our  anxiety  is  most  keen  as  to  the  decisions  which  the 
Peace  Congress  at  Paris  is  soon  to  take  concerning  them. 
For  surely  it  would  be  a terrible  grief  for  Us  and  for  all 
the  Christian  faithful  if  infidels  were  placed  in  a privileged 
and  prominent  position ; much  more  if  those  most  holy 
sanctuaries  of  the  Christian  religion  were  given  into  the 
charge  o*  non-Christians. 

We  learn,  too,  that  non-Catholic  fore:gners,  furnished 
with  abundant  means  and  profiting  by  the  great  misery 
and  ruin  that  the  war  has  brought  on  Palestine,  are  there 
spreading  their  errors.  Truly  harrowing  indeed  is  the 
thought  that  souls  should  be  losing  their  faith  and  hasten- 
ing to  damnation  on  that  very  spot  where  Jesus  Christ 
Our  Lord  gained  for  them  life  eternal  at  the  cost  of  His 
Blood.  Helpless,  deprived  of  all  they  have,  those  poor 
souls  are  stretching  out  to  us  suppliant  arms  imploring  not 
only  food  and  clothing  but  the  rebuilding  of  their  churches, 
the  re-opening  of  their  schools,  the  restoration  of  their 
missions.  To  this  end  We  have  for  Our  part  already  set 
aside  a certain  sum,  and  most  willingly  would  We  give 
more  if  the  present  poverty  of  the  Holy  See  allowed.  But  it 
is  Our  intention  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
whole  Catholic  world  that  they  may  take  to  heart  such  a 
noble  and  holy  cause,  arousing  among  all  the  faithful 
that  sense  of  active  charity  which  their  ancestors  always 
showed  towards  their  brethren  of  the  Orient. 

And  with  the  supreme  trust,  which  is  all-important,  that 
in  this  the  help  of  the  Lord  will  not  fail  Us,  We  turn  to 
the  nomination  of  the  Bishops. 


St.  Patrick's  Day. — St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  celebrated  in 
London  with  unusual  fervour,  and  many  functions  which  had 
lapsed  owing  to  the  war  were  revived.  At  the  Church  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  Soho,  Pontifical  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Butt.  Canon  Vere,  the  veteran  rector,  was 
the  preacher,  and  in  a noble  panegyric  he  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Ireland  alone  .of  the  countries  of  the  world  had  maintained 
the  faith  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  it  by  St.  Patrick 
Ireland  had  suffered  all  forms  of  persecution,  domination  and 
tyranny  in  the  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  Catholic  religion  but 
to-day  it  was  the  most  Catholic  entity  of  the  world.-  Admiral 
Sims  was  the  guest  of  the  Irish  Club  at  its  dinner,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Morris,  a Welsh  M.P.,  who  sits  for  a division  of 
Battersea,  said  that  the  Catholic  community  in  Wales  were 
respected  throughout  the  Principality  for  the  high  ideals  and 
devotion  which  guided  their  conduct.  The  Union  of  the  Four 
Provinces  of  Ireland  Club  held  a dance  at  Prince’s  Restaurant, 
which  was  largely  attended,  while  the  Gaelic  League  had  its 
usual  national  concert  and  distinguished  artistes  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall.  The  A.O.H.  had  a similar  successful  entertainment. 
There  was  also  a special  concert  at  the  Catholic  Hall,  Copen- 
hagen Street,  King’s  Cross,  in  connection  with  the  mission.  At 
many  other  parishes  entertainments  were  given. 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

The  Cathedral.- — -At  Westminster  Cathedral  oh"  Sunday 
morning  the  preacher  was  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  Moyes, 
and  in  the  evening  Dom  Bede  Jarrett  continued  his  course 
of  sermons. 

A Requiem  Mass  for  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  who  have  fallen  in  the  war  was  celebrated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  Howlett  at  the  Cathedral  last  Friday.  The  service 
was  very  impressive,  and  was  attended  by  500  policemen  from 
all  parts  of  London.  The  men,  many  of  whom  wore  wound 
stripes,  assembled  at  St.  James’s  Park  Station,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Chief  Inspector  Brennan,  of  the  K Division, 
marched  thence  to  the  Cathedral. 

Tyburn  Convent. — The  Novena  for  the  conversion  of 
England,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Tyburn  Convent, 
Hyde  Park,  was  concluded  last  week,  the  Sisters  receiving 
23,339  names  to  be  prayed  for.  £>J  fcC;.  y r y,  .-  , 

St.  Dominic’s  Priory. — A new  statue  of  St.  Patrickwas 
unveiled  and  blessed  at  St.  Dominic’s  Priory  Church,  South- 
ampton Road,  N.W.,  on  Sunday  evening  by  the  Prior,  Father 
Robert  Bracey,  O.P.  The  new  statue,  an  excellent  piece  of 
work,  is  a notable  addition  to  the  already  beautiful  interior 
of  the  Priory  Church. 

Farm  Street.— At  Farm  Street  on  Sunday  morning  Father 
Bampton,  S.J.,  proceeded  with  his  course  of  Lenten  sermons 
on  “ Reconstruction  ” which,  owing  to  the  ability  with  which 
the  subject  is  being  treated,  are  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion. In  the  afternoon  Father  Considine  opened  the  women’s 
Retreat,  and  is  conducting  conferences  and  instructions 
daily. 

Ogle  Street. — The  Catholic  Evidence  lectures  which  are 
being  given  at  the  Church  of  St.  Charles,  Ogle  Place,  W.,  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  attended,  not  merely  by  parishioners,  but 
bv  many  others,  including  non-Catholics,  from  outside  districts. 
The  lectures,  which  have  already  done  a great  deal  of  good, 
are  evidence  of  the  virility  with  which  Father  Hanifin  is  con- 
ducting his  mission. 

The  Fabric  of  the  Cathedral. — Considerable  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  fabric  of  Westminster  Cathedral,  after 
the  building  of  which  certain  defects  became  apparent.  It 
had  been  observed  that,  owing  to  minor  constructional  defects, 
cracks  had  appeared  in  various  parts ; though  these  have  not 
appreciably  altered  for  several  years,  they  are  being  carefully 
watched  by  the  Cathedral  authorities.  The  joints  in  the  stone 
slabs  forming  the  domes  have,  in  many  cases,  opened  and 
admitted  water  to  the  inner  concrete  shell.  There  is  evidence 
of  saturation,  and  water  has  dropped  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
building  in  several  parts.  The  parapets  are  also  being  slightly 
disfigured  by  the  rain-water  running  down  from  the  copings 
instead  of  being  thrown  off  clear  of  the  brickwork  below.  To 
remedy  this  it  is  proposed  to  cover  the  coping  of  the  chapel 
parapets  in  Ambrosden  Avenue  with  lead  and  to  form  a drip 
to  throw  the  water  off.  About  12  feet  of  these  parapets  have 
been  so  treated  as  an  experiment. 

Cathedral  Hall  : Lecture  on  Lourdes. — The  Rev.  Father 
F.  Woodlock,  M.C.,  a Jesuit  chaplain,  who  has  been  spending 
fourteen  days  leave  in  England  in  giving  lectures  with  the  object 
of  promoting  trips  to  Lourdes  by  the  troops  in  France,  concluded 
the  series  at  the  Westminster  Cathedral  Hall  last  Friday  evening. 
Major-General  Sir  William  Donovan,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Army 
Medical  Staff,  presided,  and  said  that  the  shrine  of  Lourdes  had 
added  to  its  fame  during  the  war.  The  long  list  of  cures  which 
had  been  performed  there  was  no  longer  open  to  question. 
Scientific  men  had  made  investigations  and  those  who  arrived 
unwilling  to  believe  the  truth  had  gone  away  dumbfounded. 
Those  who  believed  had  gone  away  with  their  faith 
confirmed.  ' -t 

Father  Woodlock  ably  dealt  with  the  objections  of  various  free- 
thinkers, who  held  that  miracles  per  ipses  must  be  stamped  with 
the  brand  of  contenipt.  We  had  a right  to  be  freethinkers  in  the 
pure  sense  of  the  word  about  the  miracles  of  Lourdes,  but  the 
facts  could  not  be  denied  and  could  not  be  explained  except  as 
miracles.  Freedom  of  thought  in  the  matter  could  only  be 
preserved  by  an  attitude  of  very  vigorous  eye-shutting.  A 
child,  for  instance,  might  keep  its  freedom  of  thought  about  the 
answer  to  five  times  six  so  long  as  it  did  not  study  the  multiplica- 
tion table.  To  show  that  the  explanation  of  “ suggestion  ” did 
not  hold  good  as  an  index  to  the  nature  of  the  Lourdes  miracles. 
Father  Woodlock  told  how  a priest  while  directing  the  prayers 
during  a big  procession,  was  carried  away  by  the  sight  of  a large 
crowd  of  “ miracules  ” who  had  assembled  to  return  thanks.  He 
cried  out  to  the  sick  “ Look  at  these,  your  examples  : have  you 
no  faith  ? Rise  up  and  walk.”  Eight  rose  up  and  walked  and 
out  of  that  number  seven  were  recognized  as  having  suffered 
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from  organic  diseases.  Never  had  suggestion  been  more  power- 
fully applied  by  medical  men  ; yet  on  that  day  it  had  failed. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Dean  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Boland.  c-  jyJ 

Rickmansworth  : Catholic  Federation. — A singularly 

prompt  response  was  made  to  Mr.  Mara’s  appeal  last  week  for 
the  extension,  throughout  the  Archdiocese,  of  the  Westminster 
Catholic  Federation,  for  on  Sunday  last,  a branch  was  success- 
fully inaugurated  in  this  parish.  A meeting  was  held  in  St. 
Augustine’s  Hall  after  the  evening  service,  when  two  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  (Messrs.  A.  C.  D.  Collis  and  J.  C. 
Coxhead)  gave  a lucid  and  interesting  explanation  of  the  work 
of  the  Federation.  Mr.  Philip  Thornton  was  elected  chairman, 
with  the  Rev.  Father  Julien,  A. A.  (the  rector),  and  Mr.  John 
Tussaud  vice-chairmen.  A representative  committee  was 
formed,  including  three  ladies,  Lady  Ellen  Lambert,  Mrs.  Ivernan 
and  Miss  Rowcliff.  The  branch  is  already  represented  on  the 
Urban  District  Council.  , • j - ■ : 

Maiden  Lane  : St.  Patrick  and  Ireland. — Preaching  the 
panegyric  at  the  Church  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Maiden  Lane, 
on  Sunday  morning,  Archbishop  MacIntyre  said  St.  Patrick 
was  God’s  gift  to  Ireland.  The  tradition  which  the  saint 
created  had  lasted  in  Ireland  up  to  the  present  day,  and  had 
been  carried  by  Irishmen  into  all  the  colonies  and  the  countries 
of  the  world.  A glance  at  the  hierarchies  and  roils  of  clergy 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  would  reveal  innumer- 
able names  of  Irishmen  who,  after  many  generations,  were  still 
foremost  in  propagating  the  Catholicism  which  St.  Patrick 
preached  during  his  earthly  apostolaie.  And  as  St.  Patrick 
had  laboured  for  the  people  of  Ireland  while  a man,  it  was  no 
less  a part  of  the  conviction  of  Irish  people  that  he  was  con- 
sistently interceding  for  them  at  the  throne  of  God,  and  that 
he  was  now,  as  ever,  the  Patron  Saint  of  their  country.  As 
St.  Patrick  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  instrument  of 
favour  to  the  great  Catholic  Isle,  so  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  their  conduct  to  live  up  to  the  great  teachings 
which  he  had  left  them,  and  to  cherish  his  name  and  his  faith 
for  ever. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George’s  Cathedral. — -It  was  announced  on  Sunday  that 
a stained  glass  window  was  to  be  erected  in  the  Cathedral  at  a 
cost  of  £350  as  a memorial  to  the  men  of  the  parish  who  fell  in  the 
war.  It  was  stated  that  donations  had  already  been  received 
towards  the  project  and  the  Administrator  was  anxious  to 
complete  the  work  before  the  reunion,  which  was  to  take  place  in 
June,  of  the  Catholic  men  who  have  been  serving  in  the  war. 

Mayfield. — The  death  took  place  on  March  12,  from  influenza, 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Child,  Mayfield,  of  Sister  Maria 
Mercedes,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Timothy  and  Lady  O’Brien,  for 
whom  much  sympathy  is  felt,  this  being  the  third  bereavement 
in  the  family  within  a short  period . A younger  daughter  recently 
died  as  the  result  of  a riding  accident  in  Hyde  Park.  jiyyj  g,; 

Walworth. — The  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs 
Walworth,  has  received  a gift  of  100  guineas  towards  the  cost  of 
erecting  a marble  altar  in  the  church  to  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  the  men  of  the  parish  who  died  on  war  service.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  altar  will  first  be  erected,  and  when  the  work  is 
'completed  the  edifice  will  be  consecrated. 

Battersea  : Ordination  at  the  Salesian  School. — The 
Bishop  of  Southwark  on  Sunday,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Salesian 
School,  Battersea,  conferred  the  Minor  Orders  of  Exorcist  and 
Acolyte  upon  three  Salesian  clerics  : the  Rev.  Charles  Keyte, 
David  Reedy,  and  Joseph  Chanter.  His  Lordship  was  received 
at  the  School  by  the  Very  Rev.  C.  B.  Macey,  rector,  who  accom- 
panied him  through  the  grounds  to  the  Chapel.  The  way  was 
lined  by  rows  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  who  formed  a guard  of  honour, 
and  presented  arms  as  the  Bishop  passed  through  their  ranks  ; 
they  were  under  the  command  of  their  officer,  Father  Smith. 
The  Bishop  afterwards  spoke  in  highly  appreciative  terms  of  the 
smartness  and  general  fitness  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

In  the  Chapel  the  Bishop  was  assisted  by  several  of  the 
Community  ; the  Archdeacon  was  the  Very  Rev.  C.  B.  Macey, 
the  Assistant  priests  were  Father  McCourt  and  Father  Noonan, 
the  ceremonies  being  in  the  charge  of  Father  Simonetti.  The 
Bishop  afterwards  gave  a brief  address. . It  was,  he  said,  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  had  come  to  the  School  to  confer  the 
Orders  of  Exorcist  aud  Acolyte  upon  three  young  candidates  for 
the  priesthood.  He  had  been  received  at  the  entrance  by  rows 
of  boys  wearing  the  Cadet’s  uniform,  which  denoted  that  they 
were  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  the  King  ; they  had  now 
witnessed  the  promotion  of  three  candidates  who  were  entering 
the  special  service  of  the  King  of  Kings,  a service  which  brought 
with  it  so  much  honour,  but  brought  also  great  responsibilities, 
and  demanded  so  much  careful  training.  He  thought  that 
among  that  large  number  of  boys  God  would  surely  inspire  not 
a few  with  a vocation  to  the  priesthood,  who  would  one  day 
be  enrolled  among  the  ranks  of  God’s  ministers,  as  they  had  seen 
in  the  ceremony  just  performed.  If  God  gave  them  a vocation 
let  them  be  prepared  to  act  generously  with  Him,  in  seeking  to 
follow  it  out,  eveA  in  spite  of  difficulties  ; and  in  the  meantime 
they  should  foster  any  such  special  call  by  earnest  prayer,  and 
they  should  also  pray  for  those  who  had  just  received  the  first 
of  these  Orders,  that  were  to  lead  them  by  degrees  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

Guardians  Elections. — Following  closely  upon  the  election  of 
members  of  the  London  County  Council  comes  the  appointment  of 
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Poor  Law  Guardians,  which  is  fixed  for  April  5.  So  far  as 
immediate  Catholic  interests  are  concerned,  this  event  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  the  majority  of  South  London  Unions 
Catholic  candidates  are  seeking  election.  The  contest  promises 
to  be  a keen  one  in  such  boroughs  as  Battersea  and  Bermondsey, 
and  in  the  latter  area  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  Labour  nominees 
are  contesting  the  different  wards.  They  advocate  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  system,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  more 
humane  machinery  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  poverty.  Father 
Douch  is  retiring  from  membership  of  the  Board,  but  the  interests 
of  Catholics  will  be  in  the  care  of  three  of  his  co-religionists  who 
are  seeking  election.  In  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Southwark 
on  Thursday  the  nomination  of  candidates  took  place  and  they 
Include  six  Catholics,  amongst  them  being  the  Rev.  G.  Palmer, 
rector  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Lorrimore  Road,  Newington.  In 
Lambeth  parish  there  is  only  one  Catholic  representative,  and  one 
also  in  Camberwell. 

The  question  of  child  welfare  is  one  of  paramount  importance 
to  Catholics,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  the  necessity  for 
adequate  representation  on  Poor  Law  Guardians  is  apparent.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  Poor  Law  children  in  Catholic  institutions 
has  been  for  a number  of  years  a fruitful  source  of  discussion. 
An  official  connected  with  the  administrative  department  of  a 
South  London  Board  of  Guardians  stated  on  Thursday  that  the  late 
Cardinal  Manning  undertook  to  maintain  and  educate  all  Catholic 
children  coming  under  the  control  of  Metropolitan  Poor  Law 
Unions,  providing  a fixed  monetary  grant  was  agreed  to.  That 
amount  has  since  been  totally  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the 
increasing  number  of  children  chargeable  in  Catholic  schools, 
especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  up-keep  of 
rate-aided  institutions.  It  is  held  that  Catholics  doing  a work  of 
equal  importance  to  that  of  non-sectarian  institutions,  and  main- 
tained by  the  rates,  should  receive  equal  payment. 


CARDIFF 

Penarth  : St.  Joseph’s. — On  Sunday  last  Father  Robert 
Rossall,  C.SS.R.,  closed  an  eight  days’  Renewal  Mission.  During 
the  week  a large  number  of  the  congregation,  in  the  three 
branches  for  men,  women  and  children,  were  consecrated 
members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  On 
Sunday  evening,  after  the  renewal  of  the  baptismal  vows  and 
the  conferring  of  the  Papal  blessing,  over  fifty  young  girls  who 
had  been  aspirants  since  the  Mission  last  year,  were  consecrated 
Children  of  Mary.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  who  followed  it  with  the  closest  attention, 
and  were  much  impressed. 


LEEDS 

Leeds  : Catholic  Social  Guild. — At  a largely  attended 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  on  Friday  evening,  March  14, 
at  the  Catholic  College,  presided  over  by  the  President,  the  Rev. 
H.  Garman,  S.J.,  an  excellent  paper  on  " Authority  and  Free- 
dom ” was  read  by  Father  Keane,  Superior  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
Stonyhurst,  in  which  the  speaker  emphasized  the  points  that 
though  each  one  of  us  is  free  yet  we  are  under  authority  ; that 
the  source  of  authority  is  God  Himself,  and  that  obedience  to 
conscience  is  the  highest  form  of  free  will.  Full  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 


PLYMOUTH 

A Kingdom  of  God  in  the  World. — The  violent  and  stupen- 
dous events  of  recent  years,  writes  the  Bishop  of  Plymouth  in  his 
Lenten  Pastoral,  still  wake  echoes  in  our  minds  and  feelings  of 
awe  in  our  hearts.  As  in  earthquake-lands,  after  some  great 
disturbance,  the  ground  fitfully  palpitates  for  weeks,  so  the  Great 
War,  in  spite  of  the  precarious  peace,  leaves  us  open  to  alarms 
in  which  statesmen  sometimes  give  way  to  panic,  and  whole 
peoples  to  folly.  It  is  therefore  a merciful  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence to  have  set  up  a Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  lest  we 
be  overwhelmed  by  merely  human  thoughts,  fears  and  “ imagina- 
tions of  the  heart,”  and  that  our  attention  may  be  called  off  to 
things  that  matter  from  those  whose  real  force  is  only  their  noisy 
and  immediate  pressure.  And  so  in  a quaking  world,  God  brings 
hope  and  comfort  and  assurance,  and,  as  He  has  said,  “ gives 
rest  to  our  souls.” 

Gathering  His  people  together  He  leads  them  to  the  presence 
of  His  Divine  and  Crucified  Son,  during  that  sacred  time  of  Lent 
in  which  the  Passion  of  the  Lord  is  enshrined.  Whilst  men  debate 
about  purely  temporal  matters,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  but  merely 
transitory  interests — trade  and  health  and  wages  and  strikes  and 
forms  of  government — it  is  His  purpose  to  whisper  into  our 
hearts  the  only  thing  that  ever  did  or  cou'd  matter  to  this  world 
of  ours.  For  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  noisy  discussions,  and 
vague  prospects,  the  Catholic  mind  is  salted  by  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  is  full  of  that  thought  of  another  world,  which  gives  to 
this  one  a sanity,  a purpose  and  a spirit  without  which  it  must 
ever  be  “ wretched  and  miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked  ” 
(Apoc.  iii).  Our  real  desires  are  elsewhere,  and  it  is  with  eager 
eyes,  and  high  hope,  and  a wondering  yet  affectionate  mind,  we 
steal  away  from  wild  times  to  open  the  story  of  the  Cross  and 
of  the  passionate  love  of  God  for  His  creatures. 


SHREWSBURY 

Shrewsbury:  Presentation  to  Canon  Moriarty,  D.D. — 
The  Very  Rev.  Canon  A.  J.  Moriarty  celebrated  his  silver 
jubilee  in  the  priesthood  on  Monday,  March  10th,  and  the 


occasion  was  taken  full  advantage  of  by  his  congregation  and 
friends  to  show  in  a tangible  form  their  great  regard  for  him. 
The  presentation  took  place  in  the  Schools  in  the  evening, 
when  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  held  a reception. 
This  was  followed  by  the  presentation,  when  the  following 
were  upon  the  platform  : — Chairman,  Mr.  L.  G.  Dease  ; Canon 
Moriarty,  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  his  Lordship 
the  Bishop  of  Clifton,  Capt.  Dawkins,  Lieut.  Fred.  Danson, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Cooke,  Mr.  A.  W.  Eaton,  Mr.  Councillor  Moverley, 
Mr.  E.  Logan,  Mr.  R.  E.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Frank 
Weston,  the  joint  hon.  secretaries. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Canon  Moriarty  entered  the  English 
College  at  Rome  ir  1888,  and  remained  there  until  1894,  when 
he  was  ordained  by  Cardinal  Parrocchi  in  the  Lateran  Basilica, 
Rome,  on  March  10th  of  that  year,  and  said  his  first  Mass  the 
following  day  in  the  English  College.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  had  carried  on  his 
duties  as  a priest  ever  since.  In  19 10  Father  Moriarty  was 
appointed  one  of  the  canons  of  the  diocese,  and  also  adminis- 
trator of  their  Cathedral.  In  addition  to  his  administrative 
duties,  he  had  for  a number  of  years  served  on  various  important 
public  bodies  in  the  borough,  and  worked  untiringly  for  the 
welfare  of  the  town.  Alluding  to  the  work  of  Canon  Moriarty' 
as  a priest,  Mr.  Dease  said  the  Canon  was  beloved  by  all  his 
parishioners,  and  by'  his  ever  ready'  willingness  to  give  advice 
and  to  help  others  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  all. 

Capt.  Dawkins,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  military,  for  whom 
Canon  Moriarty  had  been  chaplain,  said  he  could  assure  the 
Canon  that  he  had  the  heartiest  good  wishes  from  the  soldiers 
on  his  silver  jubilee. 

The  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  said  he  had  known  Canon 
Moriarty'  since  boyhood,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  that  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  him  on  his  long  and  faithful  service 
at  Shrewsbury'.  Canon  Moriarty  had  the  gift  of  prudence, 
and  he  was  sure  that  every  member  of  the  congregation  who 
had  sought  his  advice,  went  away  with  something  that  helped 
them  in  their  lives.  As  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  wished  to 
express  his  recognition  of  the  good  work  which  Canon  Moriarty 
had  accomplished  in  Shrewsbury,  and  his  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  their  cathedral  church  had  been  beautified. 

The  Bishop  of  Clifton  also  paid  a warm  tribute  to  the  excellent 
work  of  Canon  Moriarty. 

Mr.  Dease  then  made  the  presentation  of  a cheque  for  £340, 
and  the  album  containing  the  address  and  list  of  subscribers. 

Canon  Moriarty,  in  responding,  said  he  was  simply  over- 
whelmed by  their  kindness,  and  he  thanked  them  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  Shrewsbury  people  were  called  “ Proud 
Salopians,”  and  he  was  told  that  they  were  difficult  people  to 
get  on  with,  but  throughout  the  past  twenty'-five  years  he  had 
found  that  the  people  of  the  town  and  county  were  exceedingly 
kind  and  helpful,  and  not  at  all  stand-offish.  He  thanked  the 
members  of  the  congregation  for  their  loyalty,  and  for  the 
staunch  manner  in  which  they  had  supported  him  during  hi* 
priesthood  in  the  town.  He  thanked  them  also  for  turning 
up  in  such  large  numbers  to  Communion  for  him  on  Sunday, 
and  specially  thanked  the  Bishops  of  Shrewsbury  and  Cliftoa 
also  Father  O’Connor,  for  the  excellent  sermons  they  had 
preached  on  the  Sunday  and  that  morning. 


WAR  ITEMS. 


Catholics  for  the  Duration  of  the  War. 

The  following  from  the  Chicago  New  World  illustrates 
the  popularity  of  the  Cathohc  chaplains  in  the  America* 
Army  : — 

We  are  accustomed  to  reading  the  praises  of  the  Catholic 
chaplains  attached  to  American  regiments.  . . . The  story 

recently  told  by  Charles  Wheeler,  of  the  Tribune,  shows  the  atti- 
tude of  our  men  towards  them.  Bishop  Brent,  Chaplain-in- 
Chief,  was  desirous  of  distributing  the  chaplains  in  proportio* 
to  the  number  of  men  of  each  denomination  in  the  regiment. 
In  one  regiment,  in  which  the  chaplain  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
the  soldiers  were  dreading  lest  he  should  be  removed,  and  the 
count  of  the  denominations  gave  Catholics  a hundred  per  cent. 
Astonished  at  this  result,  the  Bishop  ordered  an  enquiry,  which 
showed  that  whilst  the  regiment  was  not  entirely  Catholic,  the 
men,  rather  than  lose  the  chaplain  of  whom  they  were  so  fond, 
undertook  to  be  Catholics  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

A Wounded  Man  and  the  Crucifix. 

A correspondent  sends  to  America  the  following  quotation 
from  a letter  from  a friend,  a non-Catholic  doctor  : — 

Have  not  much  to  write,  but  I will  forget  this  if  I do  not 
write  it  right  away.  I am  ashamed  to  say  that  I forgot  to 
mention  it  before,  but  will  have  to  plead  too  many  things 
occurring  at  the  time  to  keep  them  all  in  mind.  Here  it  is  : 
Remember  the  cross  Mrs.  Moore  gave  me  on  one  of  my  many 
stops  at  your  house.  She  asked  me  if  I would  carry  it,  and  I said 
I would  and  I did.  At  La  Busyrie,  near  Grandpre,  as  I was 
moving  around  quickly  looking  after  a few  who  were  hurt  and 
otherwise  attending  to  my  own  business,  I ran  across  a poor 
devil  with  a hole  in  his  side — shrapnel  caused  it.  It  exposed 
the  lung  and  he  was  breathing  air  through  it.  These  are  bad 
cases,  usually  die  of  pneumonia,  if  not  from  the  wound  directly. 
I dressed  him,  got  him  breathing  the  right  way  and  fairly  comfort- 
able, waiting  in  a protected  place  so  that  he  could  be  moved 
when  it  got  quiet.  I asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything,  anyon* 
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outside  the  regular  channels  notified.  He  said  all  he  wanted 
was  a priest.  Not  being  up  on  the  subject  I could  not  supply 
his  wants,  but  thought  of  the  crucifix,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
Of  course  I thought  it  was  all  off  with  him.  But  this  morning 
in  the  mail,  back  comes  the  crucifix  with  a letter  telling  me  he 
is  about  well  and  due  to  start  home  in  a short  while.  He 
mentioned  the  comfort  it  gave  him.  I will  try  to  bring  it  back 
and  also  to  look  through  my  records  and  locate  the  man.  The 
letter  I’ll  save.  Just  thought  you’d  like  to  know  of  this.  It 
sort  of  takes  the  rough  edges  away  from  the  slaughter. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  has  been  invited  by  the 
Union  Society  of  University  College,  London,  to  lead  off  in 
opposition  at  a 'debate  in  favour  of  Divorce  Law  Reform.  Also 
he  is  asked  to  speak  to  demobilized  sailors  and  soldiers  at  Hackney. 


Sir  Patrick  Quinn  was  received  privately  by  the  King  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  Tuesday,  and  received  the  accolade  of 
knighthood. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Webster,  widow  of  the  late  Major-General 
R.  F.  Webster,  died  at  Bournemouth  on  March  17,  after  a brief 
illness,  and  was  buried  at  Stratton-on-the-Fosse  on  March  20. 
—R.I.P. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Gerald  Buddie, 
son  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Buddle-Atkinson,  of  Gallowhill,  North- 
umberland, and  Violet,  second  daughter  of  Lieut. -Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Chichester-Constable,  of  Burton-Constable,  Yorkshire. 


St.  Vincent  df.  Paul  Society. — We  regret  that  in  our  report 
of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Society 
at  the  Convent,  Carlisle  Place,  it  was  stated  that  “ Mr.  Copper- 
thwaite  took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Sir  R. 
Egerton.”  Sir  John  Knill  is  the  President,  and  presided  at  the 
meeting. 


ilADDAPOLLAMS 
■■■  AND  NAINSOOKS 


In  all  qualities.  Unrivalled  Value  for 
DAINTY  LINGERIE. 

FERSTRONG  & TRUSONIAN  as  advertised. 
Send  Postcard  for  Patterns. 

CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAMSON, 

(h.  O.  WILLIAMSON,  PROPRIETOR) 

Dept-  N.  91.  EOGWARE  RD.,  LONDON,  W.  2 


THE  0 POSITIVE  ” ORGAN 

REPRESENTS  THE  FINEST 
VALUE  IN  ORGAN  BUILDING 
A One-Manual  PIPE  Organ  giving  Two-Manual 
and  Pedal  Effects  from  its  Single  Keyboard. 

Send  for  Catalogue  “ T."  Estimates  given 
for  Repairs,  Rebuilus,  Two  and  Three- Manual 
Organs,  etc.  Best  Work  & Finest  Materials  only. 

THE  POSITIVE  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 

44,  Morningtoo  Crescent,  London,  N.W.1 


1 

u nogen 

U Brings  Health 


THE  conditions  of  modern  life  make  heavy 
demands  on  the  strength;  the  strain  is 
felt  in  sleeplessness,  mental  fatigue,  bodily 
exhaustion  with  nervousness  and  dyspepsia. 

To  maintain  robust  health  the  system  must 
be  strengthened  to  meet  the  tax  put  upon  it. 

‘Bynogen’  is  a concentrated  food  which  nourishes  brain, 
nerves  and  tissues.  It  is  rich  in  assimilable  phosphorus, 
pure  milk  protein,  and  a specially  prepared  extract — in  a 
soluble  form — obtained  from  sel  cted  whole  wheat  and  malt. 

Of  all  Chemists  at  1/9,  3 /-,  5/-  and  9/- 

i si  Allen  Sc  Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
* BLUE 

Fop  Breakfast  & after  D nner 


M3C 


CURE  yy  your  COLD 


by  pultin; 


drop  of 


y on  your  fiandkercnief 

before  yon  go  out  in  the  morning. 

As  a rule  your  cold  will  have 
vanished  by  evening 
‘ * V apex ’ ’ actually  gains  strength 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  No 
unpleasant  eucalyptus  odour. 

A splendid  germicide— you  could  ey  t 

not  have  a better  protection  f rom  & r 
Cold  and  ’Flu  germs,  etc.  Try  it.  0f  au 
Ba  *ure  you  get  the  Bottle  Chemists . 
with  the  Yellow  Trianele. 

T KERFOOT  <fc  CO  Ltd.,  Bardsley,  Lancs. 


Foster  Clark’s  2d.  SOUPS  are  a most  wholesome 
substitute  for  Meat.  Make  them  your  daily  food. 
You  simply  add  Water. 


2 


a 

a 

a 

a 


a 
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You  MUST  save  coal  and  gas  — you 
can  effect  a very  real  economy  by  using 
CAST  IRON  Kitchen  Utensils.  A 
scientific  test  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Poynting  of 
Birmingham  University  showed  this  : — 
UsingCAST  IRON  Pan— water 
boiled  in  9 min.  57  sec. 

Using  Enamelled  Pan  — water 
boiled  in  10  min.  29  sec. 

— an  advantage  of  5.337„  in  favour  of 
CAST  IRON. 

Equal  to  a cwt.  of  Coal 
saved  on  every  ton  ! 

And  CAST  IRON  Utensils  last  so 
long  that  they  may  be  said  to  NEVER 
wear  out— there  is  economy  every  way 
with  Cast  Iron. 

Procurable  at  INSIST  ON 

all  Ironmongers.  CAST  IRON. 


■ a a 


posr  your  CRICKET  and  TENNIS  GOODS 
to  us  for  repair  by  expert  workmen. 
CRICKET  BATS  Rebladed,  10/8,  12/6, 
15/6,  17/6.  TENNIS  RACKETS  cleaned  and 
restrung,  7/6,  10/6,  12/6,  15/8,  18/6,  21/-. 

ODD  & SONS, 

British  and  Colonial  Sports  Outfitters. 
55,  NORTH  END.  CROYDON. 


The  medically-prescribed 
remedy  for  Headache  and  all 
Nerve  Pains.  Rheumatism,  &c. 


BRITISH  MADE  1T..01,  Ma.k]  STANDARD  QUALITY 


For  all  Nerve  Pains 

— Toothache,  Neuralgia.  &c. 

A “Salaspin”  Tablet  speedily  banishes 
all  nerve  pains  and  brings" welcome  relief. 

Medically  approved  dose 
instructions  with  each  carton. 

T KERF00T  & CO..  Bardsley  Vale,  L'tncs. 

SSSSSSSSSSSSSS £ 


Of  Chemists. 
25  tablets  1/- 
100  tablets  3/- 


REAL  IRISH  LINEN 

Tablecloths 


are  made  in  many 
original  and  beautiful 
designs,  and  may  be 
depended  upon  for  long 
and  satisfactory  wear. 
Write  for  samples  and 
price  list  sent  postfree. 


Bleached 
by  sun 
and  air 

Robinson  & Cleaver , Ltd. 

48  N,  Donegall  Place.  BELFAST. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates  : 

Inland  ...  ....  ...  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  rata.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  The  Tablet  and  crossed  “Barclay's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.” 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  bv  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

19,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

l\d.  per  mord ; minimum  js. 

/"''AN  any  Lady  recommend  a 
Roman  Catholic  UPPER  HOUSEMAID  of 
two?  London  till  Easter,  then  Warwickshire. 
Honble.  Mrs.  Dormer,  12,  Ennismore  Gardens.S.  W.7, 

GAN  any  Lady  recommend  a 

thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  reliable  NURSE. 
Roman  Catholic  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30,  'or 
a little  girl  (aged  6).  boy  (3J),  and  baby  (2^)  ? Must 
be  a good  needlewoman  ; nurserymaid  kept.  Apply 
Mrs  Edmund  Prendergast,  6,  Clarence  Parade, 
Southsea. 

AN  any  Lady  thoroughly  recom- 

mend  good  Catholic  NURSE  for  little  boy 
aged  2$  ? Own  nurseries  ; good  needlewoman.  For 
Lyme  Regis.  Dorset.  Reply  Mrs.  James  Price, 
Montclair,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

G''OULD  Lady  recommend  good 

NURSE,  Catholic,  for  South  ot  Scotland? 
Children  3 and  2 years  ; good  needlewoman  ; not 
under  35;  interview  in  London  till  Easter.  Apply 
No-  871,  Tablet  Office. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

l\d.  per  mord  / minimum  js. 

TV/TRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER 

1*1  VANTS’  AGENCY,  35  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  for  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1—2  till  4.  Saturdays  till  t o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London.' 
Telephone  No  1755,  Mayfair. 

'T'EMFLE  and  VAUGHAN,  ii, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors. 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone 108A  Western 

G"  OVERNESS.  — Lady,  experienced 

in  teaching  and  training  ; up-to-date  methods  : 
three  young  children  ; French,  Latin,  Music  and 
usual  subjects.  Mrs.  Fox  Taylor,  29,  Victoria  Park, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

pXPERIENCED  NURSERY 

4 MAID  wanted.  Head  Nurse  kept.  Three 
children  under  6.  Good  plain  sewer.  Reply, 
stati  g age  and  wages  required,  to  Mrs.  Edmund 
Prendergast,  6.  Clarence  Parade,  Southsea. 

PXPP.R1ENCED  NURSE  required 

' to  'take  baby  from  month.  Good  wages. 
Write  or  apply  Donhead  Lodge,  Edge  Hill,  Wim- 
bledon, S.W. 19. 

’ ANTh  I), early  in  May,  in  private 

* ' household  or  institution,  a position  as 

HOUSEKEEPF.R  orMANAGERESS  ;thoroughly 
practical  and  experienced.  Apply  No.  882,  Tablet 
Office. 

LJ  EAD  HOUSEMAID  wanted  for 

countrv  ; three  in  family ; twelve  servants. 
Wages  £3u-£$o  Age  not  over  35.  Write  Mrs. 
Pauling,  Jbffingham,  Surrey. 

W ORKING  FOREMAN 

Y * on  estate  near  Catholic  church  Good 

references.  P.  Reidy,  Estate  Office,  Trafalgar, 
Salisbury. 

'Y/'OUNG  LADY,  R.C.,  refined  and 

Jt  well-educated  seeks  position,  early  in  May,  as 
HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  to  elderly  or 
invalid  Lady.  Apply  No.  883,  Tablet  Office. 

TTMTCHEN  MAID  (Scullery  Maid 

kept)  wanted  end  of  March.  Wages  £26  to 
,£30.  Write  Mrs.  Pauling,  Effingham,  Surrey. 

NT  URSERY- GOVERNESS, French, 

y well  educated,  for  country,  end  ot  April. 

Charge  of  two  boys  (7  and  5).  Experience  of 
children  essential.  Write,  The  Dingle,  Wrock- 
wardine,  Wellington,  Shropshire. 

Your  Evening 
or  Dinner 
Gown,  Opera 

Cloak  or  Wrap, 
Ball  Dress  or 
Dancing  Frock. 
For  the  Cleaning 
of  such  dainty, 
delicate  garments 
the  Puilar  process 
is  unrivalled.  No 
material  in  good 
condition  is  too 
fragile  to  be 
cleaned  by 
Pullars’  expert 
workers. 

Evening  Hose  and  Shoes  Dry 
Dyed  pale  shades  to  match 
Gowns.  Prices  are  moderate 
and  returns  are  prompt. 
Orders  received  at  any  of 
Pullars  4 0 0 0 Agencies  or 
Branch  Offices 

Return  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  sent  direct  to — 

Pullars 

Cleaners  & Dyers 
Perth 


THE 


PATENT  STEAM 
CARPET  BEATING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Office  , 

196, YORK  RD  .HOLLOWAY 


Carpets  freed  from  Dust  by 
Compressed  Air 
Carpets  “ Shampooed  ” 
Carpets  Dyed.  (Cleaned) 


Coiled  and  deliver  Free 


BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  LONDON 

Telephones Telegrams 
] 27  North  (2  lines)  “ Eradicate.  Camroad,  London.” 


Invaluable  for 
Nursing 
Mothers. 


tor  Infants, 
Invalids  * *.AgedJ 

Benger’s  Food  owes  its  great  reputation 
to  the  constant  recommendation  of  Medical 
Men  who  know  its  value. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  Chemists , etc.,  everywhere. 


NTURSE  or  MOTHER’S  HELP 

* wanted.  Four  chi'dren  (three  at  day  school) ; 
four  maids  kept.  Ea.tbourne  till  May,  then  High-i 
gate  Fare  paid  tor  interview.  No.  8s7,  Tablet 
Othce 

HOUSEMAID  WANTED,  same  as  above. 

C LNS1BLE  and  competent  NURSE 

required  to  lock  alter  baby  (20  months)  and 
take  charge  of  two  older  b 'j-s  (aged  5 and8).  Nurse- 
maid kept  a.  d bovs  attend  school.  Roman 
Caiholic  ureler.ed  Good  wages.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
3,  Campden  Hill  Squat e,  Kensington. 

COUT  HAMPTON  I Hstrict.— 

Wanted  'NURSE-COMPANION  to  married 
lady,  aged  32,  slightly  affected  with  epilepsy.  Please 
state  age,  expe'ience,  salary  required,  with  copies 
only  01  testimonies.  Must  be  well  recommended 
and  of  verv  cheerful  disposition.  Aoply  No.  859, 
Tablet  Office. 


"THIRD  HOUSEMAID  of  three 

A wanted  at  once.  Experience  not  essential^  hut 
must  be  willing  and  well  recommended.  Wages  £20. 
Write  Mrs.  Pauling,  Effingham.  Surrey. 

\YTANTED,  HOUSE-PARLOUR^ 

' MAID;  town  and  country.  Write  No.  890, 
Tablet  OHice. 


WILL  Lady  recommend  young 

* * Catholic  girl  to  train  as  KITCHEN-MAID? 
Orphan  ; or  not  been  out  before  no  objection,  if 
reliable.  Mrs.  Duffy,  Sylvan  Mount,  WoldiDgham 
Surrey. 


»l  KIM  CAL. 


Nervous,  rest  cuke,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate  Apply  a,  Station  Road.  Barnes,  S.W.  13, 
Tel.  Putney  647. 

RESIDENT  PATIENT  or 

* PAYING  GUEST  received  »n  the  house  of  a 
Catholic  Medical  man  on  the  South  coa*-t  ; detached 
villa,  good  garden,  pleasant  surroundings  Excel- 
lent references  Apply  No.  884..  Tablet  Office. 

KDUOATIONAL. 
PRIVATE  TUTOR  receives 

Catholic  boys  requiring  special  attention  in 
health  and  studies.  Old  Cottage,  South  Road, 
Preston  Patk,  Brighton. 


HOUSES. 

I Id.  f>er  word  \ minimum  JS. 

PRINTO,\-ON-SEA.  — Furnished 

HOUSE  TO  LET.  July  to  September  Every 
convenience.  Close  to  sea  and  goll  links  House 
adjoins  convent.  Daily  Mass.  Six  large  bed  rooms. 

■ c Suit  family  wiih  own  maids.  Apply  Rev. 
Mother,  St  Joseph’s  Convent,  Frinton-on-Sea, 
Esvex. 

jY/T ODEKN  DETACHED  HOUSE 

FOR  SALE  ; freehold  ; near  Catholic  church, 
New  Malden.  Surrey  (10  miles  Waterloo),  2 recep- 
tion, 4 or  5 bedrooms,  bath  (h.  & c.).  kitchen  with 
new  ‘•Eagle’’  range.  Well  stocked  garden;  tele- 
phone ; electric  bells  Apply  particulars.  Owner, 
“Aintree.’  New  Malden,  S.W. 

TO  LET.— At  WINCH  COMBE, 

* HOUSE,  at  £1 00,  with  8 acres  (30  acres  more 
available  in  September).  Also  HOUSE  at  £45,  and 
one  at  ,£30.  'll  in  good  order  and  with  modern 
comforts  and  within  ten  minutes’ of  Cathohc  Church 
(resid  nt  priest)  and  railway  station.  Winchcombe  is 
a small  Cotswolu  hunting  centre,  9 milqs  each  from 
Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury,  Broadway,  and  Evesham. 
COTTAGE  TO  LET  at  £13.  Apply  No.  821, 
Tablet  Office. 


WANTED,  small  HOUSE  (un- 

* * furnished',  within  five  minutes’  walk  of 
Catholic  church;  detai  hed  or  semi-detached.  In 
country  or  good  residential  neighbourhood.  Apply 
No.  856.  Tablet  Office 

WAN  I ED  to  PURCHASE  OR 

* Y RENT,  Furnished  or  Unffirnished,  within 
two  hours  N.  W.  of  Town,  a COUNTRY  HOUSE, 
with  17  bed  room--,  and  1.500  acres  of  good  land. 
House  should  have  central  heating  and  lighting  and 
be  wi  hin  easy  reach  ot  R C.  Church.  Replies  to 
F.  D.,  care  ot  Garvey  & Gook,  7,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

WIMBL  E DON.- FOR  SALE. 

* * Freehold  HOUSE,  on  rising  ground,  close 
to  Church  ot  Sacred  Heart  and  Common.  Billiard, 
3 reception,  bath,  9 hed  and  dressing  rooms  ; tennis 
lawn;  delightful  shady  garden,  Domestic  offices  on 
ground  floor.  Apply  Archibald  Donaldson,  Vere 
House,  16,  D irlaston  Road,  Wimbledon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t\d  f>r>  word  ; minimum  

A FINE  15th  Century  PICTURE, 

representing  the  Crucifixion . and  the  Three 
Marys,  by  a famous  Flemish  Artist,  is  FOR  SALE, 
Price,  only  ^400.  Suitable  tor  church  altar,  war 
memorial,  or  private  collection  Size  87  X 74*  Mrs. 
Edan,  145,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

rSTTrLPTiNA,  tapestry,  etc.— 

' An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  only.  Old  China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply. 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
Office. 
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HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 


t\d.  word  ; minimum  Jt. 


nURRANT’S  HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W 
Adjoining  S.  James'  Church  Catholic).  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet.  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s.  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  'Phone  : Mayfair  6484  .5. 


ATHOLIC  Lady  wishes  to  take 

entire  CHARGE  OF  CHILDREN  (daughters 
of  gentlemen)  whose  parents  are  abroad,  and  who 
require  a happy  home  li  e with  every  care.  Highest 
references-  given  and  required.  Miss  Walker, 
Highcrott,  Arundel  Road,  Eastbourne. 


Norfolk  hotel,  bournl 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Church,  standing  <n  its  own  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  Dearly 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  ail  moderr 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors;  suitet 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  terms 
or  A la  carte.  Telegrams:  “Norfolk,  Bournemouth  ' 
Telephones,  234  and  848. 


pASTBOURNE.  — SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  . First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; exceilcn 
chef,  Electric  light  Term*  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary 


Rate  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements. 

All  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  lid  per  word, 
with  a minimum  of  3s.  Advertisers  wish- 
ing to  have  a Box  Number  should  enclose 
6d.  extra. 


“HTHE  abbey”  boarding 

-*-  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  ‘‘The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 


WAR  WIDOW  of  good  family, 

* * living  in  the  South  <'f  France,  would  take  as 
BOARDERS.  CHILDREN  WHO  DEM  R E TO 
LEARN  FKENkH.  Hs>me  care;  suitable  for 
children  in  delicate  he  1th  20  francs,  monthly. 
Highest  references.  Child  en  cou’d  be  met  in  Paris 
alter  Easter  holiday'.  Mine,  de  Rouveze,  Azille 
(Ande).  France. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCE  VI  ENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

**  Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET,  219,  Oxford  Street.  W.i , 
Estd.  150  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old). 

Any  condition  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  W . give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  qu.'te  for  each  set  individuallv . Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watcher,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  . now  in  gre  t demand.  Offers  made 
lor  parcels  by  return  of  post  ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  tree  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  per  ounce  given.  I RAYBURN  & CO., 
105.  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
1 A8LET  when  sending. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  0}  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grot  nds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  g'mnasinm,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Di  awing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc. 

Dressmakirg,  Cookery,  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Senior  Division, 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Lxaminatiorts 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

* RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

ST.  WILFRID'S 
COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  1918  : Successes,  31 
(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 

Apply  ; 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals—  THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St.  Joseph  s College  Dumfries. 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  C'*m- 
lortably  furnished,  heated  by  hot  wale  , and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  ait  room. library,  gymna- 
ium,  and  spacious  play  room. 

lhe  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxfurd  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associated  Boarn  of 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Entire  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparatory  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  MOTHER. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  a?id  Classical . 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
miles  from  Sileby  Staiion  on  the  main  Midland  line 
Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (i  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
n Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.  PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 

BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  ) 

BO  \RDI \G  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  h use  inv  rovemen  s. 

English  in  all  its  branches;  French  in  < aily  use. 
German  and  Italian  also  fmm  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations, 
Music  and  Sing  ng,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics  Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON.  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  thb  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  <%Y.,  apply: 

The  Head  Master. 


HILLSIDE  CONVENT 

FARNBOROUGH.  HANTS 


A HIGH-CLASS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

Under  the  Patronane  of  his  Lordship 
The  BISHOP  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


Delightful  situation.  Extensive  Recreation  Grounds. 

Combined  advantages  of  High-Class  School  and 
Cultured  Home  Life. 

Pupils  prepared  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Locals,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  etc. 

Spe  ial  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  Modern 
Languages. 

I.ondon  Professors  attend. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  health,  food  and 
deportment. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Revkrend  Mother  Superior. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS.  * 

IDOLS  AND  IDYLLS 

Essays  by  A Public  School  Boy.  Cr.  8vo.  Boards,  cloth  back,  5s.  net,  postage  3d. 

“ Philip  Bell,  the  Stonyhurst  boy,  has  obviously  a gift  that  has  developed  early  ; it  is  a gift  that  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  in  prose." — Irish  Eccl.  Record. 

“ In  Idols  and  Idylls  we  have  the  outpourings  of  sane  and  normal  youth.  The  book  consists  of  16  or  17  essays  on 
various  subjects,  written  by  a Stonyhurst  boy  of  16  or  17.  There  is  nothing  original,  nothing  in  any  way  striking  about 
them.  But  that  is  precisely  what  we  want  from  him,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a peculiar  fascination  about  the  angle  of  his 
vision  and  a refreshing  daring  in  his  challenges.’’ — Tablet. 

MYSTICISM— TRUE  AND  FALSE 

By  Dom  Savinien  Louismet,  O.S.B.,  Author  of  “The  Mystical  Knowledge  of  Gcd.”  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt, 

5s.  net,  postage  5d. 

“The  clearness  and  directness  of  treatment  of^the  weighty  matters  covered  in  the  book  will  commend  it  t*  all 
readers. — Irish  Independent. 

The  words  of  life 

A handbook  of  explanations  for  those  seeking  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Compiled  by 
C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.  i6mo.  Wrapper  is.  net.  Cloth,  2s.  net,  postage  id. 

“The  explanations  of  the  Catholic  Faith  are  terse,  telling,  and  expressed  with  the  freshness  of  thought  which 
always  characterises  the  mind  of  the  author.—  Universe. 

THE~CATHOLIC  WHO'S  WHO  AND  YEAR  BOOK,  1919 

Founded  by  Sir  FRANCIS  BURNAND.  The  edition  for  1919,  containing  nearly  5,000  brief 
Biographies  of  Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  distinguished  by  their  abilities, 
their  character,  their  rank,  or  even  their  riches,  is  a book  of  reference  and  a book  to  read.  It  is 
made  personally  interesting  on  every  page , and  is  issued  at  a lower  price  than  any  book  of  its  class. 
Price  5s.  net,  postage  6d. 

THE  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  ROMAN  RITE  DESCRIBED. 

By  Adrian  Forti  scue,  D.D.  With  a Preface  by  H.  E.  Cardinal  Bourne,  and  fifty  Diagrams  by 
the  Author.  One  Volume,  demy  8vo.  474  pages.  Bound  in  canvas,  gilt.  Price  15s.  net,  postage  7d. 


Booh  for  Retreats 


A RETREAT:  Consisting  of  33  Discourses,  with  MeditatioiiS : for  the  use  of  the  Clergy, 
Religious  and  others.  By  Bishop  Hedley,  O.S.B.  Cloth  8/-  net,  postage  6d. 

This  work  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Newport  will  remain  as  a treasure  with  Catholics  of  English  speech.  It  gives 
amplest  evidence  of  his  piety  and  his  literary  gift,  his  keen  insight  into  the  motives  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  human 
heart,  and  withal  of  such  a winning  humility  as  leaves  the  erring  one  unwounded,  though  rebuked. 

A SPIRITUAL  RETREAT  FOR  PRIESTS.  By  Bishop  Hedley.  With  a Preface 

by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Almond,  O.S.B.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  5s.  net,  postage  5d. 

All  is  clear,  cogent,  and  concise,  written  by  a master  of  the  spiritual  life,  for  those  who  have  to  do  God’s  work  in 
the  world. — Universe. 

A SPIRITUAL  RETREAT  FOR  RELIGIOUS  By  Bishop  Hedley.  Published 

by  Authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cardiff,  and  edited,  with  Preface,  by  Dom  J.  C.  Almond,  O.S.B. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  5s.  net,  postage  5d. 

THE  RETREAT  MANUAL.  A Handbook  for  an  Annual  Retreat  and  Monthly  Recollection. 

By  Madame  Cfcilia.  With  a Preface  by  Father  Sydney  Smith,  S.J.  :/<  net ; leather,  4/-  net,  postage  3d. 

The  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS.  The  original  Spanish 

text,  with  a new  translation  and  a commentary  by  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  net* 
postage  6d. 

A very  valuable  edition.  We  have  so  lately  paid  tribute  to  Father  Rickaby’s  “ trenchant  and  attractive  style  ” 
that  it  seems  superfluous  again  to  insist  upon  these  qualities.  . . . The  book  is  throughout  altogether  excellent. — 

Catholic  Booh  Notes' 

SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  METHOD  OF 

ST.  IGNATIUS  OF  LOYOLA.  By  F ather  Aloysius  Bellecio,  |S.J.  , from  the  Italian  of  Father 
Bresciani  S.J.,  by  Archdeacon  Hutch,  D.jL>.  3/6  net.  postage  3d. 

HOLY  WISDOM  (Sancta  sophia).  Directions  fori  the  Prayer  of  Contemplation, 
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CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 

♦ — 

When  the  Lords  went  into 
Committee  of  the  Increase 
ment:  the  ren  1 bill.  q{  Rent  BiU  there  was  an  evident 

determination  to  amend  it  in  favour  of  the  landlord. 
Thus  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
expiry  of  the  original  Act  at  Michaelmas  Day,  1919, 
instead  of  at  the  indefinite  time,  six  months  after  the 
signing  of  peace,  and  he  explained  that  the.object  of  his 
proposal  was  to  pave  the  way  for  a motion  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  to  provide  that,  in  addition  to  the 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  which  the  landlord  could  charge 
from  the  period  of  Michaelmas,  1919,  until  Lady  Day, 

Nf.w  Series.  V»l.  Cl  No.  3.515. 


1920,  he  should  be  able  to  charge  25  per  cent,  from  Lady 
Day,  1920,  and  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  Act.  It 
was  most  important  that  the  landlords  of  the  country 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  under  a sense  of  injustice 
at  a time  when  so  many  more  houses  were  required. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
said  that  it  would  deprive  the  tenant  of  a right  he 
already  possessed.  If  it  were  found  necessary  later  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bill,  the  matter  could  be 
considered  then.  Lord  Crewe  deprecated  coming  into 
collision  with  the  Lower  House  at  this  time,  but  on  a 
division  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
three,  and  Lord  Balfour’s  proposal  was  afterwards 
given  a majority  of  six.  The  Committee  stage  of  the 
Bill  was  completed  at  this  sitting.  Thus  amended  the 
Bill  was  considered  by  the  Commons  on  Tuesday,  when 
the  House,  after  a discussion  of  each  point,  refused  to 
agree  to  the  changes  made  by  the  Lords,  and  ap- 
pointed a Committee  to  draw  up  reasons  for  their  dis- 
agreement. 

Meanwhile  the  third  reading  of  the 
—back  TO  THE  land.  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  in  the 

House  of  Commons  was  seized  as 
an  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  position  of 
agriculture.  Captain  Fitzroy  asked  for  a plain  state- 
ment of  their  plans  from  the  Government.  Labourers 
were  being  demobilized  rapidly  at  the  rate  of  4,000  a 
day,  but  few  of  these  would  find  their  way  back  to  the 
land  unless  they  were  to  get  better  wages  and  security 
was  to  be  given  to  the  industry.  Major  Lane-Fox 
inquired  about  a scheme  of  land  settlement,  and  Mr. 
Pretyman  showed  in  detail  how  the  farmer  had  suf- 
fered under  the  commandeering  system.  Colonel 
Weigall  said  that  the  industry  comprised  a triumvirate 
of  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer,  and  their  interests 
were  absolutely  interdependent,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  considered  conjointly.  In  reply,  Colonel  Boscawen 
said  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  promise  that  agriculture 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  back  into  its  pre-war  con- 
dition was  going  to  be  kept.  The  price  of  cereals 
would  be  regulated  on  the  principle  of  the  Corn  Produc- 
tion Act,  which  would  have  to  be  extended  and 
amended.  There  was  still  a large  deficiency  in  labour, 
and  even  more  serious  was  the  problem  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  average  of  which  was  33  shillings,  which, 
in  view  of  the  higher  cost  of  living,  had  not  bettered 
the  position.  But  the  question  that  had  to  be  settled 
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was  whether  the  industry  could  afford  a further  rise,  j 
That  was  an  argument  for  such  an  extension  of  the  ' 
Corn  Production  Act,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  if  j 
there  was  an  extension  it  must  be  in  all  directions.  | 
They  must  have  a guaranteed  price,  a minimum  wage,  | 
and  a control  to  see  that  agriculture  was  properly  con-  I 
ducted.  The  Government  was  assisting  research  work  j 
and  transport  services  and  trying  to  promote  co- ' 
operation  among  farmers. 


— AN  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BILL. 


A Prevention  of  Unemployment 
Bill  waj  next  day  brought  before 
the  House  with  strong  backing 
from  the  Labour  Party,  but  failed  to  recommend  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  which,  after  a long  and 
sympathetic  discussion,  rejected  it  by  a majority  of 
108  votes  against  56.  The  aim  of  the  Bill  was  to  impose 
on  the  Labour  Minister  the  duty  of  regularizing  the 
demand  for  labour  throughout  the  country  and  of 
setting  up  development  and  improvement  works  during 
periods  of  trade  depression.  It  also  provided  for  the 
setting  up  of  local  unemployment  authorities.  In 
moving  the  second  reading,  Mr.  Waterson  urged  that 
the  dread  of  unemployment  hung  like  a dark  cloud 
over  the  working  classes,  and  that  if  the  out-of-work 
donation  which  was  now  being  given  to  nearly 
a million  people  were  persisted  in  the  country  would 
be  launched  in  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Irving,  a Socialist, 
declared  that  the  Labour  Party  never  asked  for  these 
donations,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  granted  against 
their  wish.  Much  of  the  present  trouble  was  due  to  the 
unredeemed  promises  of  the  past,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  give  a favourable  consideration  to 
the  measure.  Major  Lowther,  whilst  sympathising 
with  the  object  of  the  measure,  insisted  that  it  was 
impracticable  and  bristling  with  new  expenditure. 
Mr.  Jesson  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  contemplated  com- 
petition by  the  local  authorities  with  other  forms  of 
industry.  His  view  was  that  the  Whitley  Report, 
which  meant  co-operation  between  the  State,  the 
master.,  and  the  men,  was  the  most  promising  solution. 
The  Labour  Party  were  not  united  in  their  views  on 
these  subjects  and  only  represented  2,000,000  of  the 
5,000,000  organized  workers.  Mr.  Sexton  said  the 
cancer  of  unemployment  was  the  bed-rock  of  the  unrest 
of  to-day.  It  had  bred  the  industrial  Bolshevik  in  this 
country,  and  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  abolition 
of  land  monopoly  would  solve  the  problem.  Sir  J. 
Butcher  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  appalling  miseries  of  un- 
employment and  its  dangers,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
Bill  would  solve  the  problem.  One  of  the  causes  of  un- 
rest was  profiteering,  which  should  be  stamped  out.  Sir 
Robert  Horne,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  said  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  Bill,  which  would  perpetuate  a 
temporary  system  that  was  objected  to.  The  Govern- 
ment were  engaged  in  considering  the  disquiet  in 
industrial  life  and  in  an  attempt  to  regularize  employ- 
ment. If  they  thought  there  was  reasonable  hope  that 
this  Bill  would  prevent  unemployment,  it  would  have 
their  full  and  ardent  support.  At  the  present  time  the 
Government  were  investigating  the  very  problem  which 
this  Bill  set  out  to  tackle,  and  therefore  if  they  were 
not  in  a position  to  support  the  Bill,  it  was  not  because 
they  did  not  desire  to  take  every  reasonable  measure 
to  prevent  unemployment,  but  because  they  thought 
this  Bill  was  not  well  designed  for  that  purpose. 

proportional  The  House  on  Monday  came  to 
representation  close  quarters  on'  second  reading 

for  Ireland.  with  an  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill  which  proposes  to  introduce  proportional  repre- 
sentation into  municipal  elections  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Samuels  recommended  it  to  the  House  as  a measure 
which  would  give  new  hope  and  vitality  to  public 
administration  by  local  bodies,  especially  in  view  of 
the  dissatisfaction  which  exists  with  the  present  elec- 
toral system  in  Ireland.  Major  O’Neill,  who  followed, 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  declaring  that  no  one 
understood  proportional  representation,  and  that 
Ireland  ought  not  to  be  selected  for  such  an  experi- 
ment. Col.  Guinness  approved  of  the  Bill,  because 


it  would  prevent  Sinn  Fein  from  sweeping  the  country 
at  the  coming  local  elections,  and  declared  that  the 
curse  of  Ireland  was  the  ascendancy  of  extreme  poli- 
tical opinion.  . Sir  M.  Dockrell  urged  that  the  Bill 
would  give  representation  to  the  Unionists  cf  the  South 
of  Ireland ; whilst  Captarn  Redmond,  who  also  sup- 
ported it,  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  minorities 
being  fairly  represented  on  local  b :dies.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  spoke  strongly  against  the  Bill  as  a political 
outrage.  Mr.  . MacVeagh  complained  that  where 
Unionists  held  the  majority  in  a County  Council  area, 
the  Catholics  wer&  shut  out  of  salaries  appointments, 
notwithstanding  that  they  might  be  in  a majority 
amongst  the  population.  Mr.  Devlin  urged  that  it 
was  more  important  for  minorities  to  be  represented 
on  local  bodies  than  in  Parliament,  because  the  former 
were  business  assemblies,  whilst  Parliament  was  a 
mere  debating  society  where  many  members  had  long 
and  painful  conflicts  between  their  consciences  and 
their  coupons.  In  reply,  Mr.  Samuels  said  the  Bill 
was  an  effort  to  save  the  County  and  District  Councils 
from  the  Sinn  Fein  party  and  had  nothing  to  do  'with 
questions  of  creed.  The  amendment  for  rejection  was 
then  put  to  a division  and  was  opposed  by  a majority 
of  143,  after  which  the  Bill  was  read  a second  time. 


— THE  NEED  FOR 
ECONOMY. 


In  the  Upper  House  on  Tuesday 
Lord  Farmgdon  moved  that  “ the 
serious  condition  of  the  finance  of 
the  country  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
economy.”  He  pointed  out  that  we  still  were  only 
spending  about  a million  a day  less  than  in  war-time, 
and  that  with  the  prospect  of  a Budget  call  for  anything 
between  six  and  eight  hundred  millions,  :t  was  time 
that  nothing  but  absolutely  necessary  expenditure 
should  be  undertaken.  Yet  there  were  demands  for 
higher  wages  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  cause  the  loss 
of  our  foreign  markets.  Lord  d’Abernon  pointed  to  the 
fall  in  the  standard  of  value  and  urged  that  our  whole 
system  must  be  adjusted  to  that  fact.  There  had  been 
a progressive  fall  in  the  value  "of  money  for  the  last 
700  years,  but  the  fall  in  the  last  four  years  was  equal 
to  that  which  took  place  in  the  400  years  from  1300, 
and  was  far  greater  than  the  fall  between  1700  and 
1900.  Lord  Peel,  who  replied  for  the  Government, 
placed  the  rise  in  prices  at  120  per  cent.,  but  this  was 
due  to  inflation  rather  than  to  a depreciation  of  cur- 
rency. We  had  taken  the  lead  in  financing  the  country 
out  of  taxation,  which  had  risen  from  ^3  10s.  a head 
to  £17,  and  our  armistice  expenditure  had  dropped  by 
two  millions  a day.  The  rise  in  prices  was  due  to 
shortage,  enormous  waste,  and  other  causes  of  that 
kind.  We  were  debauched  by  borrowing,  and  would 
have  to  work  harder  than  ever  before.  Lord  Buck- 
master  said  that  one  danger  in  the  present  position 
was  the  number  of  people  who  were  distinctly  interested 
in  Government  extravagance.  What  should  be  done 
was  for  the  Government  to  ascertain  exactly  the  maxi- 
mum the  countrv  could  pav,  and  to  keep  the  estimates 
ricridly  within  that  limit.  Lord  Milner  took  a brighter 
view.  The  situation  was  grave,  but  resembled  the 
breakers  after  a storm.  The  land  and  the  factones, 
&c.,  were  still  valuable  assets.  That  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  this  country  as  a going  concern  was  any- 
thing like  six  thousand  millions  because  six  thousand 
millions  had  changed  hands  in  this  country  was  a com- 
plete and  radical  fallacy ; nor  waj  our  productive  power 
so  seriously  diminished  as  had  been  suggested.  The 
debate  was  adjourned. 

There  is  stili  no  recorded  progress 
j the  task  of  the  on  the  part  Gf  th,e  Peace  Confer- 
1 peace  conferen  e €nCg(  anc[  ;ts  proceedings  continue 
to  be  wrapped  in  mystery.  But  though  no  progress 
is  yet  recorded  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  substan- 
tial progress  has,  in  fact,  been  made.  The  Council 
of  Ten  appears  +0  have  been  suddenly  alarmed  at  the 
general  dissatisfaction  about  the  slowness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  so,  for  the  time  at  least,  has  entrusted 
all  its  powers  to  four  men — President  Wilson,^  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  M.  Clemenceau  and  Signor  Orlando. 
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These  four,  meeting  every  day  in  private,  are  believed 
to  be  getting  through  the  work  at  a great  pace.  If 
the  Times  correspondent  is  well  informed,  and  he 
usually  is,  the  Council  of  Four  has  come  to  one  de- 
cision which,  whatever  its  consequences  may  be,  can- 
not fail  to  clear  the  general  situation.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  decided  to  call  upon  Germany  to  give  facilities 
for  the  landing  of  General  Haller’s  Polish  divisions  at 
Danzic.  In  the  armistice  terms  the  Germans  agreed 
to  permit  the  landing  of  Allied  troops  at  that  port,  and 
as  the  Polish  troops  referred  to  are  under  Marshal 
Foch’s  orders,  the  Allies  seem  fully  justified  in  their 
demand.  If  the  question  of  France’s  eastern  boundary 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Council  the  result  is  not 
knov/n,  and  French  anxiety  on  the  subject  is  fast  rising 
to  the  fever  point.  Her  supreme  desire  is  to  be  able 
to  live  her  life  freed  from  the  dread  of  invasion,  and 
her  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  robust.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  great  unwillingness  both  in 
England  and  America  to  sanction  any  territorial 


In  the  general  satisfaction  that,  for 
mr.  bonar  laws  the  tjme  at  ieast;  We  have  escaped 
a strike  which  would  have  put  in 
peril  all  the  results  of  the  war  there  is  little  disposition 
to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  price  at  which  this  respite  has 
been  bought.  Those  who  engineered  the  strike  were 
well  aware  that  they  had  the  Government  at  a terrible 
disadvantage.  Peace  has  not  yet  been  made  with  the 
enemy,  and  this  fact  made  it  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  go  to  the  last  limit  of  concession  to  avoid 
a great  industrial  struggle  at  home.  England’s  diffi- 
culty was  the  strikers’  opportunity.  The  concessions  to 
the  miners  have  been  followed  by  others  to  the  railway- 
men  of  a wholesale  character.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  hand  the  railways  back  to  the  com- 
panies to  which  they  belong,  because  they  are  now 
losing  concerns.  The  lines  will  have  to  be  nationalized 
and  the  cost  of  the  new  wages  bill  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayer.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  reminded  his  hearers  that  if  a strike 


arrangement  which  would  leave  Germany  with  a 
grievance  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  annexation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871.  More  and  more  it  becomes 
certain  that  if  the  world  is  to  have  a respite  from  com- 
petitive armaments  and  rumours  of  wars  it  will  be 
through  the  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
best  news  of  the  week  is  that  the  covenant  of  the 
League  has  been  amended  in  a way  which  is  likely  to 
disarm  the  opposition  of  the  American  Senate. 

Although  the  question  of  a general 
THE  strike  ENED  strike  is  again  to  be  submitted  to 

the  chances  of  a ballot,  it  is  gener- 
ally anticipated  that,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  the  in- 
dustrial peace  of  the  country  will  not  be  disturbed.  The 
opposition  of  the  miners  and  the  railwaymen  has  been 
bought  off  by  large  concessions.  The  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  coal 
trade  presented  three  reports.  Those  of  the  coal- 
owners  and  the  miners  represented  their  respective 
points  of  view,  and  neither  showed  any  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  third  report, 
presented  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Justice  Sankey) 
and  the  three  members  who  were  associated  neither 
with  coal-owners  nor  the  miners,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Government  “both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.’’ 
The  following  is  a summary  of  the  accepted  recommen- 
dations : — Wages  : An  increase  of  2s.  a day.  Hours  : 
The  substitution  of  “ seven  ’’  for  “ eight  ” in  the  Eight 
Hours  .Act  as  from  July  16  and  the  substitution  of 
“ six  ” for  “ seven  ” as  from  July,  1921,  if  the 
economic  condition  of  the  industry  then  is  such  that  it 
can  stand  the  further  charge  involved.  Nationalization  : 
No  opinion  is  expressed  for  or  against  nationalization. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  no  detailed  scheme  has  been  sub- 
mitted, that  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been  tendered, 
and  time  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to  enable  a judg- 
ment to  be  formed  on  that  question,  and  that  no  pledge 
was  given  to  deal  with  it  in  this  report.  But  “ even 
upon  the  evidence  already  given,  the  present  system  of 
ownership  and  working  stands  condemned,  and  some 
other  system  must  be  substituted  for  it,  either  nationali- 
zation or  a method  of  unification  by  national  purchase 
and/or  by  joint  control.  . . We  are  prepared,  however, 
to  report  now  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  the  colliery  worker  shall  in  the  future  have  an 
effective  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  mine.’’  Housing  : 
That  id.  per  ton  on  the  present  output  (^1,000,000  a 
year)  should  be  allocated  to  the  improvement  of  housing 
and  amenities  in  each  colliery  district.  Further  In- 
quiries : That  the  Commission  should  remain  in  being 
to  discuss  particular  economies  and  improvements 
(reduction  of  absenteeism,  use  of  machinery,  pooling 
of  wagons,  elimination  of  unnecessary  distribution 
costs,  &c.)  and  make  a report  on  each,  and  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  have  their  suggestions  put 
into  operation  immediately  through  the  Coal  Control 
Department.  The  cost  of  these  concessions  is  esti- 
mated at  ^43,000,000  a year.  It  is  hoped  that  perhaps 
^"13,000,000  may  be  recovered  by  improved  and  more 
economical  methods  of  production. 


came  now  in  spite  of  all  the  concessions  that  have  been 
made  it  would  not  be  an  ordinary  strike,  for  it  would 
be  a strike  not  against  private  employers  but  against 
i the  Government  representing  the  community.  He 

promised  that  if  in  these  circumstances  a strike  came 
the  Government  representing  the  community.  He 

; State  to  win,  and  to  win  quickly. 


BOLSHEVIST  WORK 
IN  HUNGARY. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
world  was  startled  by  the  news 
that  Count  Karolyi  had  resigned, 
and  that  Hungary  had  become  a Bolshevist  republic. 
A message  from  the  Allied  Military  Mission  at  Buda- 
pest requiring  the  evacuation  of  a neutral  zone  between 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Roumanians  was  the  occasion 
of  this  new  revolution.  A Workman’s  Council  at  once 
proclaimed  a Soviet  republic.  A proclamation  was 
j issued  which,  after  declaring  that  Hungary  can  be 
I saved  from  internal  anarchy  only  by  the  creation  of 
j Socialism  and  communism,  and  that  the  intentions 
I of  the  Peace  Conference  have  made  a dictatorship  of 
j the  proletariat  the  sole  means  of  saving  the  country, 
j the  manifesto  pleads  for  unity  of  the  proletariat,  and 
announces  that  the  Hungarian  Social  Democrats  and 
communists  have  formed  a coalition  by  whose  orders  a 
Revolutionary  Government  Council  ( Regierungsrat ) 
has  been  formed  to  establish  workmen’s,  peasants’, 
and  soldiers’  councils.  These  councds  are  to  wield 
supreme  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power. 
Proletariat  armies  are  to  be  organized  against  Hun- 
garian capitalists,  and  large  landowners,  as  also 
“against  Roumanian  bojars  and  Czech  bourgeois.” 
Further  the  Council  declares  “ full  solidarity  of  ideal 
and  spirit  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Government,”  and 
offers  the  Russian  proletariat  a military  alliance.  It 
greets  the  workers  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
America,  and  appeals  to  the  workers  of  Bohemia, 
Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Croatia  to  fight  the  bojars,  land- 
owners,  and  Monarchists,  and  implores  the  workers  of 
German-Austria  and  the  German  Empire  to  “ break 
definitely  with  Paris  and  ally  themselves  with 
Moscow.  ” 


THE  ALLIES  AND 
RUSSIA. 


In  regard  to  Bolshevism  in  the 
country  of  its  birth,  Russia,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Allies,  M.  Pichon, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  made  a statement  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  Wednesday.  He  said  that  the  action  of 
France  and  her  Allies  was  simply  for  the  rounding  up 
of  Bolshevism,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  policy  of  the  people.  “ Russia,”  he  said,  “ is 
too  easily  confused  with  Bolshevism,  and  we  have 
remained  loyal  to  our  former  Ally.  We  have  certainly 
not  declared  war  against  Russia  in  undertaking  the 
struggle  against  those  who  have  seized  the  power  in 
Russia,  vio’ating  all  laws,  and  dissolving  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  freely  elected.’  Tn  conclusion,  he  said 
that  the  Allies  were  considering  the  best  wav  of  helping 
Russia  to  rid  herself  of  the  leprosv  of  Bolshevism. 
There  must  be  agreement  among  them  and  a sharing 
of  the  necessary  sacrifice. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


‘‘L’OTAGE” 

Even  at  a time  when  the  great  issues  of  the  war 
are  still  in  the  balance,  and  all  the  world  seems 
cast  into  the  melting-pot,  it  is  fitting  that  a Catholic 
journal  should  find  leisure  to  welcome  the  first 
appearance  on  our  stage  of  so  noble  and  essentially 
religious  a drama  as  Paul  Claudel's  “ L’Otage.” 
One  English  critic  this  week  has  written  : — “ No 
dramatist  since  the  Elizabethans  has  staged  love  and 
honour,  sacrifice  and  death,  with  the  vividness  of  Paul 
Claudel.  No  dramatist  sirce  AIschylus  has  staged 
religion  with  his  power  and  reverence.”  On  Sunday 
afternoon  the  Pioneer  Players  produced  “ L’Otage  ” 
at  the  Scala  Theatre,  and  so  gave  the  British  public 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  of  Paul  Claudel 
at  its  best.  When  the  curtain  lifts  we  see  Sygne  de 
Coufontaine  in  her  lonely  home,  where  she  has  lived 
her  young  life  trying  by  strenuous  labour  to  retrieve 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  her  house.  An  ardent  Catholic 
and  a passionate  Royalist,  she  receives  as  her  guest 
her  cousin  Georges,  Vicomte  de  Coufontaine,  at  a 
time  when  Napoleon  was  marching  in  triumph  on 
Moscow.  He  is  the  last  male  representative  of  his 
race,  and  their  parents  had  gone  to  the  guillotine 
together  in  the  days  of  the  Terror.  Georges  tells  her 
that  his  children  are  dead  and  that  his  wife  has  betrayed 
him,  and  the  two  lonely  beings  come  together  and 
are  solemnly  betrothed.  In  a poignant  passage 

Georges  begs  the  girl  not  to  promise  unless  she  is 
sure  of  herself,  for  her  faith  is  the  last  thing  in  which 
he  can  trust.  In  those  words  one  part  of  the  tragedy 
is  foreshadowed.  Then  he  tells  Sygne  that  the  old 
priest  to  whom  she  has  given  shelter  under  her  roof 
is  the  Pope,  escaped  from  his  splendid  prison  at 
Fontainebleau.  Pius  VII  has  been  stolen  from  out 
of  the  clutches  of  Napoleon,  and  his  safety  for  the 
moment  rests  with  her.  When  Georges  has  left 

another  visitor  is  announced — Baron  Toussaint 
Turelure,  Pr^fet  of  the  Marne.  The  son  of  a servant 
at  Coufontaine,  an  ex-monk,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
Terror  a leader  of  the  sails -culottes,  this  man  had 
procured  the  murder  of  the  whole  community  of  the 
neighbouring  monastery,  and  in  his  own  jesting  words, 
had  them  buried  in  the  order  of  their  monastic  rank 
in  their  own  garden,  “ between  the  leeks  and  the 
Jerusalem  artichokes.”  Wounded  in  the  campaign 
of  Lodi,  he  had  since  prospered  exceedingly,  and  was 
now  the  chief  agent  of  the  Emperor  in  the  district.  He 
tells  Sygne  that  her  secret  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  the  fate  of  the  Pope  depends  on  her.  For  a price 
she  can  buy  the  safety  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
the  price  is  marriage  with  Toussaint  Turelure.  To 
avoid  his  fierce  caresses,  the  girl  snatches  a pistol 
from  a drawer  and  tells  him  she  will  shoot  him  dead 
unless  he  leaves  her.  The  Prefet  bows  and  goes. 

Then  comes  the  culminating  scene  of  the  drama. 
Father  Badilon,  the  old  priest  who  has  known  her 
and  loved  her  from  a child,  asks  her  to  reconsider  her 
choice,  and  sobs  out  the  words,  “ Sygne,  save  the 
Pope.”  Her  physical  and  moral  repulsion  for  the 
murderer  of  the  monks,  and  also  for  the  peasant-born 
traitor  to  the  King,  sweeps  away  every  other  feeling, 
and  she  answers,  “ I say  No  ! No,  if  God  incarnate 
required  it  of  me.”  Still  the  old  priest  pleads;  he 


reminds  her  that  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and,  more  than  that,  the  interests  of  the  Universal 
Church  that  are  at  stake.  She  cannot  bring  herself 
even  to  think  of  the  thing,  and  in  her  shrinking  horror 
exclaims  : — ‘‘  I shall  wed  him  in  the  face  of  God.  He 
will  be  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  soul  of  my  soul,  and  that 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  for  the  Church,  Toussaint 
Turelure  will  be  for  me,  indissolubly  ; he  the  butcher 
°f  93 > covered  with  the  blood  of  my  people,  will  take 
me  in  his  arms  day  by  day,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
of  me  that  is  not  his  own.  And  of  us  shall  be  born 
children  in  whom  we  shall  be  locked  together.”  Then 
there  is  the  thought  of  that  other — of  the  man  whose 
heart  she  must  pierce  if  she  is  unfaithful  to  her 
plighted  word:  ‘‘The  faith  I have  given,  I shall 
break.  My  cousin,  betrayed  by  all,  and  having  me 
only  in  all  the  world — I too  am  to  fail  him.”  At  times 
it  seemed  as  though  the  priest’s  heart  misgave  him 
and  as  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  urge  the 
sacrifice.  Again  and  again  he  assures  Sygne  that  no 
one  has  the  right  to  ask  this  thing  of  her,  and  that 
he  can  safely  absolve  her  without  it  : — “ The  Priest. 
— If  you,  for  the  saving  of  the  Father  of  all  men, 
should  renounce  your  love,  your  name,  your  cause, 
and  your  honour  in  this  world,  taking  your  executioner 
to  your  heart  as  your  husband,  as  Christ  allowed 
Judas  to  destroy  Him — justice  has  not  asked  this  of 
you.  Sygne. — If  I refuse  to  do  it,  I have  not  sinned? 
The  Priest. — There  is  not  a priest  who  could  iefuse 
you  absolution.”  But  still  he  points  the  higher  way, 
and  shows  how  the  sacrifice  of  her  poor  hope  of 
happiness  may  mean  not  only  the  liberty  of  the  Pope, 
but  the  rescue  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  from  the 
fetters  of  an  Imperial  bondage.  His  words  are  like 
the  waters  dripping  on  the  stone — they  tell  at  last. 
Throwing  herself  in  a state  of  prostration  at  the  feet 
of  the  great  crucifix  which  dominates  the  room,  she 
cries  out,  “ Lord,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me.”  Then  there  is  a pause,  until  the  insistent 
voice  of  the  priest  is  heard  saying,  “ But  let  Thy  will, 
not  mine,  be  done.”  Then  Sygne,  with  her  head  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  repeats  after  him,  “ Lord, 
Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.”  Then  the  audience 
understands  that  the  supreme  sacrifice  has  been  made, 
and  that  for  Sygne  de  Coufontaine  the  worst  bitter- 
ness of  death  is  over. 

Writing  of  this  great  scene,  the  Times  critic  says  : — 
“ According  to  your  opinions,  you  may  want  to  fall 
on  your  knees  before  Father  Badilon,  or  to  tear  him 
limb  from  limb.”  Again,  speaking  of  the  player  who 
took  the  part  of  the  priest,  the  same  writer  says  : — 
“ He  has  seldom  moved  an  audience  to  so  much  rage, 
or  adoration.”  Here  there  seems  to  be  a suggestion 
that  the  motive  for  the  sacrifice  was  inadequate.  But 
men  have  died  before  now  for  the  liberties  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  there  are  men  who  would  die  in  heaps  for 
them  to-day.  What  men  may  die  for  women  may 
suffer  for.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  there  is  a 
certain  obscurity  in  the  way  in  which  the  motive  is 
presented  in  the  play.  The  Pope  is  supposed  to  have 
escaped  from  Fontainebleau;  but,  if  he  had  been 
recaptured,  would  anything  worse  have  happened  than 
his  return  to  the  place  which  served  for  his  prison? 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a fugitive,  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  Toussaint  Turelure,  in  whose  hands  no  man’s 
life  was  safe.  But  though  considerations  concerning 
the  Pope’s  personal  safety  must  have  been  present 
to  the  minds  of  both  the  priest  and  the  girl,  it  was 
not  on  that  ground  that  the  sacrifice  was  urged.  The 
appeal  was  based  on  wider  and  nobler  grounds,  on 
reasons  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
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Church.  As  long  as  the  Pope  was  a prisoner,  there 
was  always  the  danger  of  an  anti-Pope.  Peter 
himself  is  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent that  Emperor  from  making  a false  Pope,  as  did 
those  emperors  of  darkness  in  old  days,  or  from  keep- 
ing the  Pope  away  from  Rome,  as  did  certain  French 
Kings,  in  order  that  he  might  be  their  own  man.  You, 
penitent  soul,  you,  virgin — look  abroad  at  the  multi- 
tude which  surrounds  us,  blessed  spirits  in  Heaven, 
sinners  under  our  feet,  myriads  of  living  beings  await- 
ing your  resolve.” 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  is  full  of  action,  but  even 
the  betrayal  of  the  Emperor  and  the  violent  deaths 
of  Sygne  and  Georges  seem  trivial  things  beside  the 
sacrifice  that  has  gone  before.  Two  years  have 
passed,  and  the  fate  of  the  Emperor,  now  hard  pressed 
by  the  Allies,  is  in  the  hand  of  Toussaint  Turelure, 
who  commands  the  Army  in  Paris.  He  decides  to 
sell  the  Emperor  to  the  Bourbon  King  for  a price. 
The  price  includes  the  family  name  and  estates  of  the 
de  Coufontaines.  Georges  is  the  representative  of 
the  King,  and  -conducts  the  treacherous  negotiations. 
In  that  capacity  he  meets  Sygne,  now  the  mother  of 
an  unloved  and  unwanted  child,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  brief  betrothal.  He  knows  she  broke  her 
word  to  him  and  has  married  another,  but  has  no  clue 
to  the  riddle.  Mrs.  Meynell,  writing  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  says  : — “ This  great 
drama,  ‘ L’Otage,’  is  a tragedy  as  ‘ Lear  ’ is  not,  and 
* Othello  ’ is  not.  Othello  knew  all  Desdemona’s 
innocence  in  his  last  hour.  He  died  because  of  his 
knowledge,  but  that  knowledge  is  as  it  were  the  right 
of  the  spectator  of  the  drama — the  audience.  In 
‘ L’Otage  ’ there  is  no  such  salvation.  Sygne’s  pure 
soul  is  not  known  to  Georges.  He  dies  thinking  her 
an  unintelligible  traitress.”  But  though  the  silence 
of  Sygne  adds  a new  and  poignant  element  to  the 
tragedy,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  true  to  human 
nature.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  explain  to 
Georges,  and  say,  “ I was  false  to  you,  but  only  that 
I might  be  true  to  a higher  allegiance,  and  it  was  to 
save  the  Vicar  of  Christ  that  I lost  my  own  happi- 
ness.” But  some  perversity  of  pride  prevented  the 
words  coming,  and  instead  she 
reproaches  by  saying  that  it  was  out  of  the  evil  of 
her  heart  that  she  had  married  the  murderer.  Then 
Georges  renounces  his  title  and  estates,  and  resolves 
to  kill  the  man  who  has  robbed  him  of  everything. 
The  bullet  aimed  at  Turelure  mortally  wounds  his 
wife,  who  had  instinctively  sprung  to  his  side,  and 
Georges  is  killed  by  the  successful  traitor. 


of  the  play  dies  with  Sygne  de  Coufontaine,  the 
curtain  rises  again  to  show  a meeting  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  and  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII  as  King 
of  France  by  the  grace  of  Toussaint  Turelure.  The 
acting  was  good  throughout.  The  very  trying  part  of 
the  heroine  was  admirably  sustained  by  Miss  Sybil 
Thorndyke,  and  she  was  well  supported  by  the  whole 
cast. 


ANGLICAN  AND  WESLEYAN 
REUNION 

By  Mgr.  Moyes,  D.D. 

II. 

When  the  Bishop  of  London  expounded  to  an 
audience  at  the  Kingsway  Hall  his  project  for 
the  union  of  the  Church  of  Lngland  and  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  he  set  forth  three  conoitions  or  stipulations  on 
which  Anglicans  would  be  obliged  to  insist.  they 
represent  the  Anglican  non  possumus  in  the  path  of 
concession.  “ First : There  must  be  no  tampering  with 
historic  orders.  Second  : T.  here  must  be  no  watering 
down  of  sacramental  doctrine  or  historic  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Creeds.  Third  : While  full  scope  is  given 
to  the  gifts  of  the  laity,  both  men  and  women,  there 
must  be  no  interference  with  the  teaching  office  of  the 
Church.” 

These  conditions  are  clearly  and  tersely  stated,  and 
Catholics  may  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  them 
somewhat  more  closely,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the 
searching  light  which  they  shed  upon  the  state  of  reli- 
gious opinion  at  the  present  day. 

The  Bishop,  with  commendable  courage  and 
straightforwardness,  puts  the  most  d.fficult  condition 
foremost.  There  is  to  be  no  tampering  with  historic 
orders.  He  himself  explains  what  that  means.  If 
there  is  to  be  union  between  Anglicans  and  Wesleyans, 
the  Wesleyan  ministers,  who  are  to  celebrate  in  Angli- 
can churches,  must  be  ordained  by  Anglican  hishops 
(or  by  Wesleyan  superintendents  who  have  received 
episcopal  orders  from  Anglican  bishops  for  the  pur- 
pose). 

Let  us  look  at  this  condition  in  the  light  of  facts. 
Wesleyans,  'ike  most  dissenting  bodies,  are  fairly  out- 
spoken in  their  beliefs  and  principles.  The  nation 


would  have  only  itself  to  blame  if  it  does  not  know 
r.n1-  hk  ! by  this  time  what  they  stand  for,  and  what  they  want, 

1 and  what  they  dislike  and  reject.  If  we  are  to  believe 
their  best  exponents  they  do  not  care  much  for  sacra- 
mentalism,  and  they  are  traditionally  opposed  to  sacer- 
dotalism. Of  their  clergy,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
one  in  a thousand  believes  in  a sacrificing  priesthood 
( or  in  the  Eucharist  as  an  objective  sacrifice,  or  in  any 
priestly  powers  inherent  in  the  soul  by  ordination. 

| They  are  quite  convinced — quite  as  convinced  as  Angli- 

10  .«*“*“  U;  , | cans  can  be  of  Anglican  orders— that  they  are  ministers 

The  significance  of  the  next  scene  seemed  hardly  , Qf  the  Word>  aJ  that  they  have  been  Divinely  called 


to  be  appreciated  by  the  audience.  Sygne  lies  on  a 
bed  with  only  moments  to  live.  The  old  priest  is  ; 


and  commissioned  to  that  ministry,  and  that  no  laying- 
; on  of  hands  by  any  Bishop  is  in  the  least  necessary  to, 


beside  her,  and  asks  if  she  fo-gives.  He  thinks  to  1 or  could  add  anything  to  the  value  or  efficacy  of  their 
make  it  easier  for  her  by  reminding  her  that  she  had  ! ministrations.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  quite  ready 
given  her  life  to  save  her  husband.  She  whispers  j and  willing  to  present  them  for  ordination  to  Anglican 
that  death  was  too  good  for  him.  She  had  lost  her  | Bishops,  just  as  they  stand,  and  w ithout  asking  t em 

. . r , . % rr  ( u ■ to  surrender  any  of  these  rooted  Wesleyan  convic- 

life,  not  to  prevent  Toussaint  Turelure  from  being  . “ } t t or. 

’ , , , _ . , . s tions.  He  even  goes  out  of  his  way  to  give  them  an 

murdered,  but  to  prevent  Georges  from  being  a , emphatic  reassurance  0n  this  point,  and  declares  openly 

murderer.  Then  the  priest  is  more  urgent — she  must  that  <<  no  Wesleyan  minister  must  be  made  even  to 
forgive.  But  she  refuses — and  dies  so.  It  would  be 
difficult  .to  acquiesce  in  such  an  ending — the  horrible 
futility  of  it  all  would  be  too  revolting.  But  the 
“ stage  directions,”  though  they  were  not  followed  at 
the  Scala,  show  conclusively  what  the  author  intends. 

At  the  last  moment  Sygne  rises  in  bed  and  throws  up 
her  arms  “ in  the  form  of  a cross  ” before  she  falls 


seem  to  deny  his  orders.”  And  here,  the  Bishop  means 
just  what  he  says.  For,  in  order  that  the  Wesleyan 
ministers  who  consent  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
Anglican  ordination  may  not  by  any  possibility  be  re- 
garded as  disavowing  or  undervaluing  the  Wesleyan 
orders  which  they  have  already  received,  the  Bishop 
has  drawn  up  for  their  use  a form  of  solemn  protesta- 
tion declaring  that  neither  party — the  Anglican  or  the 
back  dead.  The  assent  which  her  lips  had  denied  was  Wesleyan — has  any  intention  of  disparaging  the  value 
given  by  the  last  movement  of  her  body.  And  on  that  Qf  the  ministry  received  and  exercised  in  the  Wesleyan 
note  of.  hope  the  drama  ends.  But  though  the  interest  Church.  The  protestation  is  thus  bi-lateral  and  ex- 
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presses  the  mind  both  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  ordaining, 
and  of  the  Wesleyan  minister  ordained.  It  is  worded 
as  follows  : 

“Be  it  known  to  all  men  that  the  ordination  of 
A.B.  to  the  office  of  deacon  (or  priest)  by  C.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  D.,  is  not  intended  to  express  an  adverse 
judgment  on  the  spiritual  value  of  the  ministry  pre- 
viously exercised  by  him,  but  to  provide  for  the 
future  that  his  ministrations  shall  have  all  the 
authority  committed  by  God  to  me  for  that  office, 
such  as  both  parties  may  recognise  without  scruple.” 

Thus  it  is  not  that  the  Wesleyan  minister  ordained 
has  any  doubts  whatever  about  his  possessing  already 
all  the  power  and  authority  which  Christ  gives  to  the 
ministers  of  His  Church,  and  it  is  not  that  the  Angli- 
can bishop  intends  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  value 
of  his  ministry.  The  ceremony  of  ordination  is  gone 
through  simply  as  a matter  of  agreement  between  the 
parties. 

The  question  arises  : Is  it  right? 

Allow  me  to  make  an  hypothesis  which  will  put  the 
matter  to  a practical  test.  I will  suppose  that  I make 
a diligent  search  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world 
with  a view  to  discover  a Catholic  Bishop  who  will  be 
the  most  indulgent  and  the  most  willing  to  stretch 
principles  up  to  the  very  verge  of  breaking  point  in 
order  to  promote  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  Having 
found  him,  I present  to  him  a thousand  Wesleyan 
clergymen,  and  on  the  plea  of  effecting  a reunion,  I 
ask  him  to  ordain  them  priests.  At  the  same  time,  I 
tell  him  that  in  the  sacrificial  sense  they  do  not  believe 
in  the  priesthood  at  all,  nor  in  any  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist— that,  in  fact,  they  detest  all  such  beliefs  as 
anti-Christian  superstition.  I also  assure  1 im  that  in 
submitting  themselves  to  the  process  of  ordination 
at  his  hands,  for  the  purposes  of  reunion,  they  do  not 
believe  for  a moment  that  they  are  going  to  receive 
thereby  any  power  or  authority  from  God  that  they 
have  not  already  possessed  and  exercised  in  the  past. 

I remind  him  that  these  men,  without  any  episcopal 
ordination,  have  been  acting  for  years  in  their  sect 
as  Christian  clergymen  and  pastors,  preaching,  bap- 
tizing, and  celebrating  Eucharists,  and  that,  although 
in  his  eyes  all  this  must  be  a well-meant  but  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  of  the  Aposte'ic  commission,  yet 
they  are  not  sorry,  but  proud  and  thankful  for  all  that 
they  have  done  in  their  unauthorized  ministry.  So,  to 
crown  matters,  I ask  that  just  before  ordaining  them, 
he  will  join  with  them  in  a solemn  protestation  hat  in  , 
this  ceremony  about  to  take  place  neither  he  as  the 
ordainer,  nor  they  as  the  ordained  intend  to  pass  any 
censure  on  the  spiritual  value  of  the  ministry  in  which 
up  to  now  these  Wesleyan  clergymen  have  been 
engaged. 

The  Catholic  reader  will  easily  imagine  the  result.  I 
The  eves  of  the  Most-Indulgent-Catholic-Bishop-in- 
the-World  would  be  widely  opened  in  horror  and  indig- 
nation at  the  audacity  of  my  request.  He  would  feel 
that  my  proposal  is  an  insult — that  I am  actually 
asking  him  to  ordain  men  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
ordination  that  he  confers,  and  that  I am  asking  him 
to  send  to  the  Catholic  altars  men  who  do  not  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  Catholic  priests,  to  offer  what 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  the  Catholic  sacrifice  ! He 
would  ask  me  how  I ever  dared  to  suggest  to  him  a 
proceeding  so  immoral,  so  unprincipled,  and  so  sacri- 
legious ! 

And  he  would  be  unquestionably  right.  If  he  had 
consented  to  do  what  I asked,  he  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  most  contemptible  trimmer  in  Christendom. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  is  all  this  strongly-worded 
censure  to  the  address  of  the  Bishop  of  London?  Most 
certainly  not.  No  one,  of  course,  doubts  for  a moment 
that  Dr.  Winnineton-Ingram  is  a man  of  honour,  sin- 
cerity, and  principle.  But  it  would  be  to  his  address, 
and  very  much  so,  if  he  were  a Catholic  Bishop,  or  if 
the  Anglican  Church,  for  which  he  speaks,  taught  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  sacrificial  priesthood  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Then,  indeed,  all  that  has  been 
said  in  censure  would  be  true,  and  literally  true,  and 


no  words  that  have  been  used  could  be  too  strong  to 
brand  the  whole  proposal.  Let  anyone  who  really  be- 
lieves in  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  Catholic 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  think  it  over  in  his  heart,  and  see 
if  it  be  not  so.  Happily  for  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
reputation,  the  Church  of  England  does  not  believe  or 
teach  those  doctrines.  A certain  section  of  its  mem- 
bers, whose  sincerity  and  piety  we  cordially  respect, 
undoubtedly  believes  in  them,  but  they  are  not 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  Church  no  more 
teaches  such  doctrines  than  it  teaches  the  reverse.  It 
authorizes  the  teaching  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Manchester  and  Hereford  just  as  much  as  it  authorizes 
the  teaching  of  the  party  who  claim  the  name  of 
“ Catholic.”  It  allows  each  to  interpret  its  formularies 
one  in  the  sense  of  yes,  and  the  other  in  the  sense  of  no, 
but  by  this  very  fact  it  itself  as  a Church  cannot  be  said 
to  commit  itself  to  one  or  the  other;  it  teaches  neither. 
That  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  the  Bishop 
of  London  escapes  from  the  aspersions  which  would 
rightly  apply  to  any  Catholic  Bishop  who  dared  to 
make  a proposal  such  as  he  has  made  to  the  Wesleyans. 
He  is  innocent  because  he  is  not  Catholic.  That  is 
fully  borne  out  by  facts  of  which  the  whole  nation  is 
witness.  For  centuries,  Protestant  Bishops  in  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  ordaining  thousands  of 
Protestant  clergy,  who  would  have  loathed  the  idea  of 
being  made  Mass  priests,  and  who  in  all  sincerity  con- 
sented to  become  “ priests  ” in  the  Protestant  sense 
of  presbyter  or  pastor,  a minister  who  is  commissioned 
by  his  Church  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  give  to 
repentant  sinners  the  Gospel  assurance  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  by  bless- 
ing and  distributing  bread  and  wine  as  faith-stirring, 
and  thereby  grace-giving  symbols  of  Christ’s  death  and 
Passion  to  those  who  worthily  receive  them.  In  that 
conviction,  both  ordainers  and  ordained  were  honestly 
at  one.  Looked  at  in  this  light — the  light  of  the  Pro- 
testant tradition  of  the  land — the  Bishop  of  London’s 
proposal  to  the  Wesleyan  clergy  is  all  that  is  natural 
and  reasonable  and  consistent,  and,  as  far  as  an  out- 
sider may  presume  to  judge,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  accepted  in  the  same  generous  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered.  It  is  onlv  when  one  tries  t<5  imagine 
the  Bishop  or  his  Church  holding  the  Catholic  doctrines 
of  the  Real  Presence  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  that 
his  proposal  assumes  a meaning  which  is  dishonest  and 
unprincipled,  and  therefore  by  this  fact,  one  which  is 
unthinkable  to  all  who  know  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  other  conditions  of  the  proposal  are  much  in  the 
same  position.  The  Bishop  insists  that  there  must  be 
no  watering  down  of  sacramental  doctrine  or  historic 
facts  of  the  Creed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  only 
when  sacramental  doctrine  is  watered  down  to  the 
level  of  Receptionism  and  the  non-sacrificial  Eucharist 
that  his  proposal  becomes  intelligible.  Then,  as  to  the 
“ historic  facts  of  the  Creed,”  how  possibly  can  the 
Bishop  of  London  impose,  as  a condition  of  union, 
upon  Wesleyans  what  he  does  not  and  cannot  impose 
on  his  own  fellow  Anglicans?  He  knows  that  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  does  not  accept  the  physical  Resur- 
rection or  Virginal  Birth  of  Christ  as  any  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  Anglican  divinity 
professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  openly  deny  that 
the  Resurrection  or  Virginal  Birth  are  facts  at  all,  or 
“ thines  that  really  happened.”  And  from  their  chairs 
at  the  Universities  they  are,  teaching  these  denials  to 
the  future  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ! 

There  are  manv  good  Wesleyans  who  will  be  tempted 
to  remind  the  Bishop  that  the  danger  of  “ watering 
down  ” the  creeds — or,  shall  we  say,  of  washing  them 
awav? — is  to  be  found  not  so  much  amongst  them,  as 
in  the  hip-h  and  influential  places  of  his  own  communion. 
And  the  Bishop,  in  listening  to  that  reminder,  will  re- 
member that  in  these  times,  it  is  possible  to  hold  a 
deanerv  in  the  Anglican  Church  and  yet  teach  publicly 
the  doctrine  of  the  Three  Fallibilities — that  the  Church 
is  fallible;  that  the  Scriptures  are  fallible;  that  the 
Creeds  are  fallible:  and  that  this  threefold  liability  to 
err  is  rooted  in  fallibility  of  Christ  Himself  as  a human 
teacher.  Modernism  of  that  kind  is  plainly  a watering 
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down  of  the  Creeds,  and  of  something  still  more  sacred. 
A Wesleyan  may  surely  be  allowed  to  do  what  a Dean 
can  do,  and  he  will  feel  that  he  may  accept  the  Bishop’s 
stipulation  with  a clear  conscience.  He  may  even  go 
farther  and  guarantee  that  none  of  his  Wesleyan 
brothers  or  sisters,  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
Bishop’s  permission  to  continue  their  practice  of 
prophesying,  are  ever  likely  to  say  anything  nearly 
so  erratic  or  heretical  as  Anglican  professors  of  Divinity 
have  done  in  writing  to  the  Times,  or  Anglican 
preachers  have  done  in  treating  the  fundamental  facts 
of  Christianity. 

From  the  Catholic  standpoint  few  things  are  more 
pathetic  than  these  attempts  at  sect-with-sect  reunion. 
If  reunion  is  to  be  real  and  Christian  it  must  proceed 
from  a centre  of  existing  and  living  unity.  And  unity 
must  begin  at  home,  for  no  religious  body  can  give 
to  others  what  it  itself  does  not  possess.  Above  all, 
if  it  is  to  be  genuine  and  lasting,  it  must  be  founded 
in  the  unity  of  conviction,  or  that  doctrinal  unity  which 
means  the  “ one  mind  ” of  the  first  Christians,  and  the 
“ sanctification  in  truth  ” which  was  the  object  of 
Christ’s  unfailing  prayer  for  His  Church.  Without 
this,  and  the  submission  to  authority  which  is  the  price 
of  it,  all  such  unions  will  be  hollow  and  unreal,  and 
overtures  amongst  those  concerned  will  simply  amount 
to  an  invitation  to  share  each  other’s  “ unhappy 
divisions.”  That  is  not  reunion,  or  unity,  but  merely 
religious  amalgamation  or  aggregation.  One  does  not 
calm  a babel  by  asking  more  people  to  join  in  it.  Yet 
who  amongst  us  will  not  be  deeply  thankful  that  in  this 
land,  after  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  Protes- 
tantism, with  its  havoc  of  doctrinal  division  and  dis- 
integration, there  are  still  to  be  found  so  many  earnest 
and  truth-seeking  men  who  are  inspired  with  the  love 
and  lure  of  religious  unity.  There  is  a sense  in  which 
it  may  we’l  be  that  they  are  building  better  than  they 
know.  Their  very  failures  in  building  upon  the  sands 
may  one  day  lead  them  to  the  success  of  building  on  the 
Rock.  Meanwhile  one  rr.av  be  sure  that  no  part  of  their 
well-meaning  zeal  and  sincerity  will  be  lost  to  the 
loving  eyes  of  Him  whose  light  ever  shines  upon  the 
path  that  leads  to  Him. 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES 


OXFORD. 

From  Our  Correspondent. 

Oxford  is  full  of  life  again  in  every  branch  of 
activity,  and  with  no  clouds  either  around  us 
or  on  the  horizon.  We  have  waited  long,  and  waited 
patiently.  The  Magazine  writes  happily  at  the  begin- 
ning of  term  : “ However  wintry  the  skies  may  be 
without,  however  unsuccessful  our  Bursars  may  be  in 
their  contentions  with  the  Coal  Controller,  the  warmth 
of  life  is  coming  back  into  the  veins  of  the  University. 
All  those  of  us  who  are  in  residence  in  the  Colleges  feel 
that  the  old  days  are  about  to  renew  themselves.  Men 
are  once  more  absorbed  in  their  studies,  their  conversa- 
tions with  each  other,  and  the  mimic  strife  of  the 
playing  field,  undisturbed  by  the  impending  shadow  of 
war.”  Now  we  have  no  longer  to  lament  the  steady 
growth  of  the  lists  of  “ Oxford’s  Sacrifice,”  though  a 
few  belated  items  find  their  record.  This  term  the 
definite  information  has  reached  us  of  the  death  of 
C.  E.  Bellord  (Downside  and  Balliol)  in  a German 
hospital.  The  chaplain  said  a public  Requiem.  Of 
him  the  Magazine  writes:  ‘‘Charles  Bellord  came  up 
from  Downside  in  1917  when  he  was  just  over  seven- 
teen. He  was  very  mature  in  character,  yet  with 
plenty  of  humour  and  a charm  wh:ch  made  him  a 
delightful  friend.” 

More  than  600  freshmen  have  matriculated  this 
term.  From  such  brief  statistics  as  these  your  readers 


may  form  judgments  : one  college,  taken  at  random, 
had  14  last  term,  has  13  former  undergraduates  who 
have  returned,  and  *9  freshmen.  Taking  the  first  four 
colleges  in  the  list,  we  find  that  University  College  has 
this  term  46  in  residence  (contrasted  with  6 last  term) ; 
Balliol,  14/  (37);  Merton,  39  (3);  Exeter,  47  (8).  The 
Chaplain’s  list  shows  over  forty  Catholic  lay  under- 
graduates in  residence,  including  the  following  fresh- 
men : T.  A.  Coffey  (Mongret  College,  Limerick,  and 
Brasenose),  G.  E.  J.  Green  (Brasenose),  C.  B.  R. 
Collennette  (Westminster  Cathedral  School  and  Brase- 
nose) ; M.  A.  Regan  (St.  Paul’s  and  Corpus) ; R.  Fabre- 
Luce  (Christchurch) ; C.  C.  R.  Calburn  (Wellington 
and  Christchurch) ; G.  L.  Kosh  de  Gooreynd  (Eton  and 
Christchurch) ; H.  P.  Finberg  (Merchant  Taylors’ 
School  and  St.  John’s).  Stonyhurst  has  sent  R.  S. 
Smith  (Balliol),  R.  P.  S.  Wacker  (Corpus),  J.  H. 
Danson  (Trinity);  the  Oratory,  P.  C.  Braybrooke  (New 
College),  and  H.  J.  Hope  (Christchurch) ; Downside, 
T.  F.  Turner  (Exhibitioner),  G.  Dillon,  J.  C.  Chambers, 
T.  Mathew,  J.  A.  Pollen  (all  of  Balliol),  and  A.  J.  L. 
Pollen  (Trinity);  G.  A.  Mcstyn  has  returned,  and  A. 
Roper  (Exhibitioner)  was  here  last  term,  so  that  Down- 
side has  a contingent  of  eight.  Mr.  de  Zulueta  is  back 
in  residence  again  at  New  College.  Among  the 
: Catholic  lady  students  Miss  A.  Mooney  (Convent 
j H.C.J.,  Preston,  and  B.A.,  London)  and  Miss  C. 

I Kennet-Dawson  (Walthamstow  Had,  Sevenoaks)  have 
| come  into  residence  at  the  Cherwell  Edge  Hostel, 
j There  will  be  much  larger  numbers  next  term, 
j and  everything  indicates  that  pre-war  will  be  exceeded 
i after  the  Long  Vacation.  All  who  intend  to  come  into 
i residence  would  do  well  to  take  time  by  the  forelock 
[ with  regard  to  their  accommodation.  The  number  of 
| licensed  'odging-houses  has  been  deplete'd,  we  under- 
| stand,  by  150  owing  to  the  war,  and  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Already  we  have  seen  under- 
graduates with  woeful  visages  in  daily  search  for,  the 
Summer  Term. 

The  university  activities  of  the  ancient  Greeks  fell 
into  two  classes.  The  times  of  reconstruction  are 
felt  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  every  branch 
of  each;  the  best  traditions  must  be. regained  and  de- 
veloped, the  bad  ones  eliminated.  As  for  xv/mum/n}, 
every  branch  is  well  organized.  The  river  claims  the 
first  attention.  It  is  very  important  that  in  rowing  the 
long-accepted  tenets  of  sound  oarsmanship  should  not 
be  lost  : we  have  only  just  returned  in  time.  It  has 
not  been  thought  fair  to  hold  the  usual  Torpids  this 
term.  A good  foundation  was  made  by  training  in 
pairs  and  fours ; and  finally  intercollegiate  races  were 
held  lasting  four  days.  The  competition  was  held  on 
the  American  Tournament  system — time-races,  each 
boat  rowing  the  full,  though  a somewhat  shortened, 
course — instead  of  the  customary  ‘‘bumps.”  These 
races  comprised  two  sets — eights  and  fours.  In  spite 
of  arctic  weather  first,  and  floods  later,  field  games 
have  gone  forward  well.  Catholics  are  represented  in 
the  University  Soccer  team  by  W.  E.  Warner  (St.  Wil- 
frid’s, Oakamoor)  as  a forward  and  J.  H.  Danson 
(Stonyhurst  and  Trinity)  as  a back;  in  the  Rugger 
team  by  T.  F.  Turner  (Downside  and  Balliol)  as  centre 
three-quarter,  and  J.  C.  Chambers  (Downside  and 
Balliol),  both  of  whom  have  been  commended  for  their 
good  play.  Intercollegiate  trial  sports  have  been  held. 
J.  S.  Hickey  (Beaumont  and  Balliol)  has  been  com- 
peting in  the  short  races. 

As  for  UOVCTLKVI,  all  academical  curricula  have  been 
amplified  by  the  return  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
Forest  and  other  scientific  schools  in  particular  have 
swollen  numbers,  and  the  French  School.  The  Sunday 
evening  Balliol  concerts  give  promise  of  a speedy 
return  to  their  former  excellence ; the  musical  clubs 
have  held  more  frequent  meetings.  Hosts  of  college 
debating  societies  have  started  again  with  pristine 
vigour.  Our  own  Newman  Society,  which  has  held 
two  meetings  each  term  during  the  war,  this  term  has 
held  three — a step  towards  the  pre-war  customary  four. 
R.  Harris  (Corpus)  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Early 
Egyptian  Monotheism ; Mr.  A.  C.  J.  Charlier,  a Grand 
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Director  of  the  Catenian  Association,  came  to  create 
an  interest  in  that  important  branch  of  Catholic 
activity  in  the  country ; R.  P.  S.  Walker  (Stonyhurst 
and  Corpus)  led  a debate  on  “ Catholicism  and 
Labour.  ” The  Union  Society,  after  years  of  financial 
anxieties,  has  had  a very  considerable  increase  of 
membership.  The  debates  have  drawn  a fairly  full 
house.  C.  S.  R.  Harris,  who  has  worked  strenuously 
on  the  Emergency  Standing  Committee,  opened  the 
first  debate  of  term.  He  has  had  the  distinction  of 
being  second  with  a larger  number  of  votes  for  the 
much-coveted  Oxford  honour,  Presidency  of  the  Union. 
D.  F.  Jerrold  (scholar  of  New  College)  and  H.  J.  Hope 
(Oratory  and  Christchurch)  have  taken  part  in  the 
debates.  The  latter  the  Magazine  speaks  of  as  “ an 
accomplished  speaker.’’  The  'Varsity  and  The  Isis 
will  not  make  their  re-appearance  till  next  term ; but 
the  Magazine,  once  very  jejune,  has  its  pages  teeming 
with  matters  of  considerable  interest.  We  have  had 
the  introduction  once  more  of  a Statute  which  would 
abolish  compulsory  Greek.  This  passed  Congregation 
by  123 — 23  : it  has  still  to  come  before  Convocation. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a second  election  since  the 
opening  of  the  year  for  a Parliamentary  seat.  By 
many  it  is  not  considered  a very  happy  affair  on  account 
of  the  candidates  put  forward.  The  Magazine  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  : “ It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  things  stand 
at  present,  more  votes  will  be  recorded  by  residents 
with  a view  to  keeping  somebody  out  than  with  a view 
to  getting  somebody  in.”  It  prophesies  that  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley  will  poll  very  few  votes  amongst 
residents.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  is  an  extreme 
reformer.  Professor  Oman  will  have  little  authority 
to  speak  on  educational  matters  from  those  engaged  in 
the  teaching  work  of  the  University. 

Father  Cullen,  O.S.F.C.,  has  been  here  speaking  to 
a very  large  gathering  at  the  Sheldonian  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution.  Father 
Woodlock,  S.J.,  M.C.,  had  a crowded  Public  Lecture 
Hall  for  his  lantern  lecture  on  “ Lourdes  and  Modern 
Miracles  of  Healing.”  Our  “Octagon”  programme 
for  the  term  has  been  as  follows  : — “ Catholic  France 
at  War  : Her  Spirit,  Priests  and  People,”  by  Marquise 
Guy  de  Bois-H6bert ; “Moral  Principles  and 
Problems  ” (eight  lectures),  by  Father  Rickaby,  S.J., 
B.Sc.  ; “ How  to  Read  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ” (six), 
by  Father  Martindale,  S.J.,  M.A.  ; “The  Christian 
;State  ” (seven),  by  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C.,  M.A.  ; 
“ The  Reformation  : Some  General  Princ:ples,”  by 
F.  F.  Urquhart,  M.A.  The  number  of  “ Octagon  ” 
lectures  has  run  now  well  into  its  second  hundred,  and 
it  is  felt  that,  the  Catholic  youth  having  returned,  they 
will  be  of  real  value  in  supplementing  the  Sunday  con- 
ferences and  in  enlarging  their  scope.  This  term  the 
chaplain,  Dom  Anselm  Parker,  has  restored  the  two 
Masses  on  Sundays  for  undergraduates,  and  Father 
Martindale  has  given  a series  after  the  second  Mass. 
Mgr.  Barnes  has  paid  us  a visit  towards  the  end  of 
term ; after  Easter  he  will  take  up  his  residence  here 
as  chaplain,  when  he  may  expect  a hearty  welcome. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  officially  received  a copy  of 
the  eloquent  letter  in  which  Mgr.  Ladenze,  Rector  of 
Louvain  University,  expresses  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
world  of  learning  for  the  sympathy  and  hospitality 
lavished  upon  her  professors  and  students  during  their 
period  of  exile.  We  -were  very  pleased  to  observe  that 
the  Union  opened  its  session  by  sending  a message  of 
salutation  to  the  students  of  Louvain  now  resuming 
their  studies  in  the  ancient  university.  L’ Avant-Garde 
— organe  officiel  des  Etudiants  de  Louvain — copies  of 
which  kind  friends  send  to  Oxford,  is  full  of  interest 
concerning  the  grand  renewal  of  academic  life. 
Friendly  feeling  with  us  is  shown  by  the  insertion  of 
articles  on  Oxford  in  three  recent  issues.  As  Oxford 
has  done  its  best  to  welcome  the  Louvain  students  to 
a participation  in  the  life  at  the  University,  so  we,  the 
Catholic  body,  have  welcomed  our  confreres.  Now  it 
is  our  pleasant  task  to  wish  them  God-speed  with  the 
hope  that,  phoenix-like,  Louvain  will  not  only  rise 
again,  but  more  glorious  than  before.  This  we  do  with 
all  our  hearts. 


NOTES 


The  rejection  of  what  is  known  as  “ the  Confirma- 
tion franchise  ” by  the  Representative  Church  Council 
is  likely  to  lead  to  complications.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Record,  it  at  once  raises  the  question  whether  the 
Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Confirmation  Service  ought 
to  be  retained.  The  Rubric  runs  as  follows  : — “ And 
there  shall  none  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion, 
until  such  time  as  he  be  confirmed  or  be  ready  and 
desirous  to  be  confirmed.”  Our  contemporary  com- 
ments : — “ It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  those  who 
under  this  new  scheme  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
matter  of  Church  government  should  be  forbidden  to 
participate  in  one  of  the  Church  services.  Yet,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  is  largely  held  among  a large  section 
of  Churchpeople — not  by  any  means  all  of  one  school — 
that  the  existence  of  this  Rubric  does,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  forbid  baptized  but  unconfirmed  people  to  attend 
the  Lord’s  Table  in  the  Church  of  England.”  Perhaps 
if  the  Bishops  approached  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Parlia- 
ment might  be  induced  to  give  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  Rubric,  or  even  to  abolish  it. 

Another  letter  has  been  published  by  the  Journal 
des  Debats  in  favour  of  a resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  by  France  with  the  Vatican.  Though  the 
writer  conceals  his  identity  under  the  signature 
“ XXX,”  his  plea  is  none  the  less  forcible.  After 
pointing  out  the  mistake  made  in  refusing  to  enter  into 
conversations  with  the  Holy  See,  where  there  are  so 
many  influential  personages,  whom  others  will  not  fail 
to  consult  in  their  own  interests,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  know  what  the 
Vatican  is  thinking  in  view  of  the  annihilation  of 
Austria  and  the  downfall  of  Germany.  “ Austria  has 
failed  it,  but  Germany  refrains  from  breaking  with 
the  Vatican.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crumbling  of 
Russia,  the  resurrection  of  a Catholic  Poland,  the 
| understanding  with  Portugal,  the  advances  on  the 
; part  of  China,  and  the  manifest  importance  attached 
| by  President  Wilson  to  the  word  of  the  Pope,  are  so 
j many  new  facts  which  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
i Holy  See.  . . . To  ignore  or  neglect  the  intervention 
! of  the  Pope  is  for  politicians  more  than  a fault,  it  is  a 
: piece  of  clumsiness  at  which  we  are  the  only  people 
; who  are  not  surprised.  Are  we  afraid  of  offending 
I the  Italians?  But  that  would  be  to  misunderstand 
i them  entirely.  They  are  on  the  spot  and  have  an  em- 
i barrassing  number  of  people  from  whom  to  select 
I their  spokesmen.  . . . To  conclude  : while  making 

reserves  for  the  future  and  leaving  in  suspense  the 
question  of  permanent  representation,  there  is  no 
j necessity  of  refusing  to  talk  with  Rome  if  thereby  we 
can  do  ourselves  good  service ; our  own  interest  should 
be  our  sole  guide.” 

! “ Fabiola  ” on  the  film  will  certainlv  arouse  a fresh 

; and  widened  interest  in  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  well- 
known  story  which  will  as  certainly  not  be  confined  to 
Catholics,  amongst  whom  it  has  been  a cherished  pos- 
1 session  since  the  day  of  its  first  publication.  The  popu- 
larity of  films  like  that  of  “ Quo  Vadis?  ” portraying 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome, 
often  made  one  wonder  why  the  opportunity  offered  by 
j “ Fabiola  ” had  not  been  availed  of.  But  now  we  have 
‘ the  story  pictured  by  the  Palatino-Cines  Company  of 
. Rome ; and  its  first  exhibition  in  this  country  at  the 
Alhambra  on  Tuesday  afternoon  was  followed  by  a 
i large  audience  with  an  interest  and  appreciation  which 
may  be  measured  by  the  occasional  applause,  hushed  to 
reverence,  and  the  frankly  enthusiastic  outburst  at 
' the  close.  The  Cardinal’s  story  is  much  more  than 
the  gradual  awakening  of  Fabiola  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  her  acceptance  of  it,  for  characters  and  incidents 
are  brought  into  it  which  not  only  affect  her  progress 
from  paganism  to  Christianity,  but  illustrate  the  life 
o'f  the  Catacombs  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Martyrs 
during  the  persecutions  under  the  Roman  Emperors. 
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Wiseman  took  pardonable  liberties  with  chronology  accordingly.  That  lesson  sufficed;  and  as  far  as  we 
in  order  to  enrich  the  dramatis  personce  of  his  tale  with  , know  the  rebuked  parson  has  had  no  imitators, 
characters  famous  in  Christian  history,  and  placed  them  j 

in  a setting  made  authentic  by  his  knowledge  of  the  , MgT  Benzler,  Bishop  of  Metz,  though  a German, 
acts  of  tfTe  early  Martyrs.  Similarly,  the  adaptors  for  | seerns  to  have  identified  himself  in  a wonderful  way 
the  film  have  taken  liberties  with  Jiis  story,  which  some  j wjth  his  Lorraine  people.  The  German  Government 
may  think  unnecessary,  if  not  at  times  confusing—  had  kept  the  see  vacant  for  two  years,  refusing  every 
liberties  which  include  changes  in  the  sequence  and  norn;nee  put  forward  by  the  Pope,  until  at  length,  in 
motive  of  the  incidents,  and  even  the  insertion  of  new  igoI>  jt  accepted  the  nomination  of  Dorn  Benzler,  of 
ones;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Maria-Laach.  A correspon- 
story  has  been  followed,  even  under  some  unnecessary  dent  of  Les  Nou veues  Religieuses  tells  how  Mgr. 
anxiety  as  to  its  reception  by  a Protestant  public,  with  Benzler’s  ftrst  WOrd  on  arriving  at  Metz  was 
sufficient  fidelity,  and  portrayed  indubitably  with  be-  an  assurance  that  he  came  to  his  new  flock 
coming  reverence.  From  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  Mass  as  <*  a Bishop  and  a Lorraine  Bishop,”  an 
and  a clothing  of  virgins  in  the  Catacombs  we  are  assurance  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  diffi- 
taken  to  the  streets  of  Rome,  through  which  pours  a cuitjes  and  suspicions  both  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
passionate  mob  after  the  tearing  down  of  the  edict  of  ment  and  of  his  pe0ple,  he  ever  strove  to  shape  his  life, 
persecution,  and  to  the  excitement  of  the  Colosseum  Before  taking  possession  of  his  see  he  went  to  Paris 
where  Pancratius  is  done  to  death  by  a leopard,  and  tQ  ga;n  facij;ty  ;n  the  French  language,  and  boldly  used 
we  are  made  thrilled  witnesses  of  the  beheading  of  St.  French  for  hjs  first  speech  on  the  day  of  his  consecra- 
Agnes,  and  of  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Tarcisius  and  tioilj  thoug:h  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were 
St.  Sebastian.  To  all  this,  as  in  the  scenes  in  the  town  present<  jhe  Government  did  all  it  could  to  force  the 
houses  and  country  villas  of  the  patricians,  existing  cunis  to  catechise  in  German,  but  this  was  always 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome  have  given  a setting  and  resjsted  by  the  Bishop.  Though  his  pastorals  were 
an  atmosphere  which  take  us  back  across  the  ages  to  necessarily  published  in  French  and  in  German,  French 
the  realities  of  the  fourth  century,  and  help  us  to  say  , was  the  official  language  of  the  ivichi,  and  when, 
with  Marion  Crawford,  “ Ave  Roma  Immortalis."  j during.  the  war,  the  military  authorities  forbade  preach- 

1 ing  in  French,  he  never  rested  until  he  had  secured  the 
A commission  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro  to  withdrawal  of  the  order.  Again,  when  in  1918, 
inquire  as  to  the  use  of  Benediction  in  the  church  at  menaCed  by  defeat,  the  military  authorities  ordered  the 
Cury  has  reported  that  there  are  prima  facie  grounds  evacuation  of  107  Lorraine  villages,  the  Bishop 
for  instituting  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wason.  They  interposed  and  with  such  success  that  the  order 
could  hardly  do  otherwise.  The  evidence  showed  that,  was  only  maintained  in  regard  to  eighteen  villages  near 
on  the  occasion  in  question  . The.  evening  service  j-be  fighting  line.  His  latest  Pastoral  sounded  a note 
began  at  6.30,  and  at  the  conc'u=ion  Mr.  Wason  0f  f u]j  sympathy  with  his  people  : “ At  last  our  prayers 
preached  a sermon,  and  having  finished  the  sermon  are  beard.  Moreover,  the  certainty  that  the  treaty  of 
proceeded  to  the  altar,  lighted  the  candles,  and  placed  peace  w;|]  restore  our  dear  Lorraine  to  her  mother 
the  monstrance,  on.  the  tabernacle.  In  the  meantime  country  fills  you  with  happiness.  I fully  understand 
books,  were,  distributed  amongst  the  congregation  your  joy . j can  appreciate  it  and  take  part  in  it  with 
attending  this  Benediction,  and  the  choir  sang  a hymn  all  my  heart.  Just  as  j have  borne  with  you  the  evils 
in  Latin,  O Salutaris.  H.ostia.  That  was  followed  Qf  tbe  war>  so  now  f can  participate  in  your  joy.” 

by  a Litany  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Then  there  was  i 

another  hvmn  in  Latin  and  some  verses  and  responses,  j 

That  was  the  general  outline  of  the  service.  It  was  1 ^ ‘s  no*  °ften  that  in  the  dreary  record  of  prison 

a service  well  known  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Iife  in  Germany  one  comes  across  anything  which  re- 
It  formed  no  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Iieves  the  monotony  of  cruelty  and  suffering,  but  in  the 

England.”  ! Ushaw  Magazine  a student  returned  to  college  from 

i captivity  recounts  an  amusing  incident.  Captured  on 
There  was  no  defence,  but  a parishioner  put.  in.  a April  9,  he  at  first  underwent  the  customary  trials  of 
protest  on  the  singular  ground  that  the  commission  hard  labour,  forced  tramps,  evil  confinement  and  starva- 
depended  for  its.  authority  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  tion  diet.  But  when  the  Red  Cross  parcels  began  to 
" ^e.  CIer£y  Discipline  Act  of  1843.  He  continued  : arrive  at  the  camp  at  Cottbus  more  comfortable  days 
It  is  not  fitting  that  in  a spiritual  matter  a clerk  dawned,  and  in  one  matter  at  least  our  men  became  the 
should.be  put  upon  his  trial  under  secular  procedure.  upper  dog.  “ We  had  not  had  our  parcels  very  long,” 
It  begins  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  ends  with  be  writes,  “ when  old  prison  hands  came  to  warn  us 
a judgment  pronounced  by  the  Privy.  Council ; there-  that  the  Germans  would  shortly  be  on  our  track  to  buy 
fore  objection  is  taken  to  this  Commission  and  to  all  surplus  stocks.  Sure  enough  thev  came  : civilians 
subsequent,  processes  of  which  this  Commission  may  , were  frequently  at  the  wire  and  soldiers  in  the  huts  to 
be  the  initial  stage.  • try  their  luck.  Thev  never  received  anything  from  us 

j at  first,  but  when  they  offered  six  marks  for  n 4-lb.  of 
Bqt  that  plea  comes  too  late.  Parliament  selected  tea  and  twelve  marks  for  the  same  of  cocoa  it  became 
its  doctrines  for  the  Church  of  England  at  the  outset,  very  tempting.  The  lads  thought  they  could  not  pos- 
and  has  regulated  its  worship  ever  since.  It  is  only  siblv  sell  tea  sent  from  England  for  our  use  to  such 
a few  years  since  Parliament,  ignoring  the  consistent  a thing  as  a German,  even  at  that  price.  At  last,  how- 
teaching  of  the  Establishment,  decided  that  marriage  ever,  the  difficulty  was  solved,  for  a budding  young 
with  a deceased  wife’s  sister  should  be  valid.  What  business  man  suggested  tne  following  scheme.  The 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  who  all  their  used  tea  leaves  of  the  whole  hut  were  collected  in  the 
lives  had  been  teaching  that  such  unions  were  contrary  evening,  scrupulously  dried  in  a sort  of  frving  pan 
to  the  law  that  is  divine?  Speaking  generally,  it  may  arrangement,  and  then  carefully  put  back  in  the 
be  safely  said  that  they  at  once  adapted  both  their  packets.  It  looked  and  smelt  just  like  tea.  Hundreds 
practice  and  their  doctrine  to  fit  the  new  Act  of  Par-  of  packets  were  sold  to  civilians  at  five  marks  a packet, 
liament,  and  at  once  revised  their  reading  of  the  law  One  man  is  said  to  have  made  230  marks  private  profit 
of  God.  One  rash  clergyman  indeed,  faithful  to  the  j out  of  tea  alone,  and  another  150  marks.  The  scheme 
age-long  teaching  of  his  Church,  refused  to  administer  j was  progressing  very  satisfactorily,  but  the  abnve- 
the  Sacrament  to  a couple  who  had  formed  one  of  these  mentioned  business  patriot  became  scrupulous.  How 
forbidden  unions.  He  was  soon  taught  to  recognize  could  the  Germans  buy  the  second-hand  tea  if  it  were 
the  error  of  his  ways.  It  was  explained  to  him  in  a not  good,  he  argued  : and  so  he  suggested  a second 
court  of  justice  that  what  the  Church  of  England  had  brewing  of  the  tea  before  we  dried  it  for  sale.  The 
alwavs  taught  was  part  of  the  Law  of  God  had  been  proposition  was  carried  unanimously,  but  never  proved 
recently  amended  bv  the  British  Parliament,  and  that  a success,  as  the  second  brew,  although  good  enough 
the  Anglican  clergy  must  regulate  their  conduct  for  a Hun,  did  not  come  up  to  an  Englishman’s  fancy.” 
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REVIEWS 


A GREEK  ON  HIS  CHURCH. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  By  Constantine  Calli- 
nicos.  3s.  6d.  net.  London  : Longmans. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  protest  against  the  way  the 
author  of  this  book  transliterates  his  own  name. 
KaX\:viK<5s  would  become  Callinicus  in  Latin.  If  anyone 
thinks  there  is  any  advantage  in  turning  Greek  names 
first  into  Latin  before  we  get  them  in  English,  he  would 
spell  it  so.  On  the  reasonable  principle  of  direct  trans- 
literation from  one  language  to  another,  we  should  have 
Kallinikos.  Callinicos  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
but  altogether  absurd.  We  find  other  examples  of  queer 
spellings  throughout  the  book.  Thus  “ Loucaris,”  who 
is  described  as  a martyr  for  the  Church  (p.  io) ; what-  would 
the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  have  said  to  this?  So  little  has  the 
author  made  up  his  mind  how  he  is  going  to  spell  proper 
names,  that  on  the  same  page  in  two  lines  (p.  9),  we  have 
“ Macarius,”  “ Dionysius,”  and  then  “ Pantainos.”  The 
book  is,  perhaps,  the  most  trivial  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
great  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
write  short  popular  handbooks,  but  less  than  sixty  pages 
to  describe  the  history,  faith,  constitution,  rites,  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  Greek-speaking  part  of  the  Orthodox 
Church ! Even  so,  Mr.  Kallinikos  wastes  whole  pages 
with  lists  of  modern  pious  societies  and  newspapers.  The 
whole  history  and  present  state  of  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
archate are  dismissed  in  45  pages ; the  other  three  get 
five  small  octavo  pages  between  them.  The  light  way  in 
which  great  questions  are  attacked  by  just  throwing  out 
half-a-dozen  vague  and  nearly  always  inaccurate  state- 
ments about  them  is  amazing.  For  instance,'  the  doctrine 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  finished  in  the  usual  five  pages. 
We  are  told  that  all  her  branches  have  the  same  faith,  that 
man  fell  originally,  but  is  redeemed  by  Christ.  The 
Church  is  both  visible  and  invisible ; the  channels  of  Reve- 
lation are  Scripture  and  tradition ; there  are  seven  sacra- 
ments, which  get  about  two  lines  each ; after  death,  people 
go  either  to  Heaven  or  to  hell.  That  is  all.  Now  what 
possible  use  to  anyone  are  sixty  pages  of  such  snippets  as 
these  ? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  a cursory  treatment  that  exceeds  anything 
we  have  yet  seen,  Mr.  Kallinikos  contrives  to  pack  his 
little  pamphlet  with  blunders.  Most  pages  contain  three 
or  four — some  quite  gross  blunders.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  a distinguished  priest  of  the  Orthodox  Church  should 
give  such  wrong  information  about  his  own  religion  ; but 
his  mistakes  are  accounted  for,  partly,  by  his  national  Greek 
prejudice,  which  makes  him  cling  to  the  derelict  idea  that 
the  Orthodox  Church  is  somehow  a Greek  concern,  partly 
by  his  wish  to  conciliate  Anglicans;  and  partly,  it  seems, 
by  sheer  want  of  knowledge  of  what  his  own  theologians 
have  said.  We  cannot  give  more  than  a few  ex-.mples. 

At  the  very  beginning  we  are  told  that  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  divided  into  two  sections — Greek  and  Slavo- 
Roumanian.  What  would  the  native  Orthodox  of  Syria, 
Palestine  and  Egypt  say  to  this?  “ From  a national  point 
of  view  ” (as  he  says),  there  are  twenty  peoples  in  this 
Church.  His  statement  is  almost  as  absurd  as  if  we  said 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  divided  into  two  sections— 
Italian  and  Germano-Polish.  On  p.  6 we  read  that  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Magna  Graecia  have  become  Latin. 
Does  he  really  believe  that?  If  so,  he  had  better  go  to 
Calabria  or  Sicily,  and  see.  There  is,  of  course,  a pre- 
posterous account  or  the  origin  of  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
archate, and  the  statement  that  the  history  of  the  other 
three  is  ‘‘on  a lower  plane.”  On  the  contrary,  by  every 
rule  of  ancient  Canon  law,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  should 
have  precedence  of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  peeps  out 
badly  in  the  idea  that  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
are  part  of  the  Greek  section  (p.  2).  For  a long  time  the 
Greeks  pretended  they  were ; but  that  abominable  usurpa- 
tion of  foreigners  is  now  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.  Ask 
a native  Orthodox  Christian  of  those  lands,  or  anyone  but  a 
Greek,  if  he  agrees  that  the  other  three  Patriarchates  are 
Greek.  On  p.  13  the  author  skates  over  very  thin  ice  in 
describing  the  Greek  nationality  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
of  Jerusalem.  “ The  Greek  language,  in  which  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  preached  his  catechisms  during  the  years  347- 
348  still  holds  the  first  rank  there  in  liturgical  use.”  The 
ingenious  reference  to  St.  Cyril  will  hardly  convince  the 
natives  that  this  is  a proper  state  of  things  in  a solidly  j 
Arab-speaking  country.  He  has  much  praise  for  the  heroic 
Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  no  word  to  show 
how  this  little  “ gang  of  foreigners  ” exploit  the  native 
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Church,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  all  Arabs.  On  p.  18, 
we  read  an  amusingly  mild  account  of  the  way  Constanti- 
nople has  ceded  Greek  colonies  to  the  Church  of  Greece  “ as 
a token  of  love,  and  to  be  the  object  of  her  untrammelled 
solicitude.”  Who  beneath  this  would  suspect  the  fury  and 
excommunications  of  past  years?  The  Cypriotes  feel  happy 
under  British  administration  “ because  they  hail  in  it  the 
first  step  towards  their  national  restoration,”  union  with  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  of  course.  Here  again  speaks  the 
Greek.  It  is  strange  how  their  national  politics  soak  into 
everything  Greeks  write,  especially  in  Church  matters. 
“ There  is  no  Purgatory  ” (p.  26).  Is  there  not?  Now  does 
Mr.  Kallinikos  or  did  the  Greek  bishops  at  Florence  best 
know  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ? At  Florence 
the  only  point  on  which  they  had  any  hesitation  was  that 
they  thought  we  taught  material  fire.  When  the  Catholic 
theologians  explained  that  material  fire  is  no  part  of  our 
faith,  the  Greeks  expressed  themselves  as  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  our  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  He  calls  the  Byzan- 
tine Liturgy  “ Mass,”  and  thinks  that  that  of  St.  James  is 
used  but  once  a year  at  Jerusalem  (p.  29).  On  p.  32  is  a 
queer  hedging  note  about  the  Julian  Calendar.  On  p.  35 
he  thinks  that  the  first  Council  of  Nicaea  made  Constanti- 
nople a Patriarchate.  On  p.  51,  for  his  English  audience, 
he  speaks  with  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Greece.  What  about  the  ex- 
communication  launched  by  Gregory  VI  in  1836,  against  all 
who  use  these  Bibles,  and  what  about  Constantine  V’s  sharp 
protest  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1899,  about  the 
“ scandalous  pamphlets  ” issued  by  the  Society?  Then  we 
see  the  Greek  again  in  the  argument  that  there  is  no  need 
to  put  the  New  Testament  into  modern  Greek  (p.  53).  When 
one  has  only  60  pages  in  which  to  discuss  the  whole  Church, 
at  least  this  question  might  have  been  spared.  The  last 
chapter  discusses  the  relations  between  Orthodox  and  Angli- 
cans, in  the  way  we  should  expect.  But  Mr.  Kallinikos 
is  not  happy  in  his  examples.  One  is  poor  Lukaris,  who 
sent  Kritopulos  to  study  at  Oxford.  So  he  did;  he  imbibed 
all  the  ideas  of  Protestants,  and  was  denounced  by  his  own 
Church  for  so  doing. 

Bishop  Welldon,  in  four  pages  of  preface,  contrives  to 
add  four  more  blunders  of  fact.  The  whole  pamphlet,  con- 
taining about  as  much  matter  as  would  have  sold  for  a 
penny  before  the  war,  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  and  offered 
for  3s.  6d.  net.  And  they  tell  us  that  publishers  hesitate 
to  issue  books  because  of  the  shortage  of  paper ! 

There  has  been  a plethora  of  futile  little  books  on  Eastern 
Churches  lately ; Archdeacon  Dowling  was  responsible  for 
most  of  them.  This  one  of  Mr.  Kallinikos  is  easily  the 
most  futile  of  all.  Yet  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  two 
points.  He  does  not  misuse  the  word  Greek  for  the  whole 
Orthodox  Church  (though  there  is  some  slight  hedging  on 
the  point  at  p.  3).  Then  we  find  that  he  is  quite  sound  on 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  At  p.  6 : “ Schism  came 
about,  and-  Rome  detached  herself  from  the  Catholic 
Church.”  That  is  excellent  so  far.  Either  we  did,  or  they 
did.  But,  if  Rome  is  detached  from  the  true  Church  (which 
is  what  every  Orthodox  theologian  believes),  so  is  the 
Church  of  England.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a great 
general  Catholic  Church,  including  various  communions, 
if  Rome  is  not  in  it.  Mr.  Kallinikos,  like  all  his  co- 
religionists, believes  that  the  Orthodox  Church  alone  is  the 
Church  of  Christ.  So  even  this  futile  little  book  may  do 
some  good,  if  it  helps  to  demolish  the  vain  Anglican  dream 
of  a Catholic  Church,  now  divided,  but  to  be  reunited. 


f CARDINAL'GASQUET’S  “ RELIGIOJRELIGIOSI.”^ 

Religio  Religiosi.  By  Cardinal  Gasquet;  2s;  6d.  netj 
F**  London  : Washbourne. 

ARDINAL  GASQUET  informs”us  in  a foreword”that 
the  idea  of  " Religio  Religiosi  ” " arose  out  of  a 
conversation  at  the  table  of  the  late  Lord  Llandaff,  during 
which  the  late  Sir  James  Knowles  confessed  his  inability 
to  understand  the  reasonableness  or  utility  of  the  religious 
life.” 

The  Cardinal  (then  Abbot)  explained  the  Catholic  view  ; 
whereupon  Sir  James  Knowles  asked  him  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  the  subject  for  the  Nineteenth  Century,  “ since 
he  believed  that  many  besides  himself  would  be  glad  to 
have  a statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Catholic 
idea  of  that  form  of  life,  and  the  self-sa.crifice  implied  in 
carrying  it  out,  was  based.”  It  appears  that -after  a few 
pages  had  been  written,  more  pressing  work  causing  the 
Abbot  to  drop  the  project  for  the  time,  it  was  thus  forgotten 
| till  the  fortunate  finding  of  the  sheets  thus  laid  aside, 
recently  determined  his  Eminence  to  complete  his  sketch, 
" as  a memorial  of  gratitude  to  God  for  all  the  graces  ” 
of  fifty  years  spent  as  a monk. 
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A perusal  of  these  pages  arouses  in  the  mind  a comparison 
between  them  and  the  " Apologia  ” of  Cardinal  Newman, 
for  each  is  a self-revelation.  There  is  really  nothing  else 
in  common  between  the  two  works  ; but  both  are  intensely 
interesting  human  documents,  because  they  exhibit  the 
working  of  minds,  each  of  which  in  its  own  sphere  has 
greatly  influenced  others. 

The  “ Apologia,”  notwithstanding  its  marvellous  lucidity 
of  expression,  nevertheless  calls  for  concentration  of 
thought  to  follow  the  train  of  reasoning ; ” Religio 

Religiosi  ” is  simple  and  direct  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  But  both  lay  bare  premisses  leading  to  definite 
conclusions. 

Cardinal  Gasquet  must  have  been  a youth  of  more  than 
ordinarily  thoughtful  mind.  The  process  by  which  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  his  powers  must  be  con- 
secrated to  God’s  service  is  doubtless  followed  in  a confused 
way  by  most  who  think  of  entering  religion  ; but  it  may 
be  questioned  if  many  lads  of  similar  age  could  work  out 
for  themselves  so  logically  such  an  investigation  of  reasons 
and  motives  as  more  than  half- a- century  ago  did  this 
aspirant  to  the  cowl. 

Half  the  booklet  is  occupied  with  this  illuminating  self- 
examination.  From  that  point  to  the  end  it  becomes 
a treatise  on  the  religious  life,  pointing  out  the  aids  offered, 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  This  portion,  though,  of  course,  specially  appli- 
cable to  Eenedictines,  will  be  valued  in  any  community 
or  Order  as  supplementary  matter  for  the  exercises  of  a 
retreat. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  " Religio  Religiosi  ” is 
simple  and  direct.  But  the  charm  of  its  phrasing  will 
make  this  addition  to  our  spiritual  literature  doubly 
welcome  ; and  it  reveals  the  Cardinal,  to  us,  not  the  great 
historian  and  apologist  as  we  have  hitherto  mostly  con- 
sidered him,  but  as  a master  of  the  spiritual  life,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  sacredness  and,  we  may  add,  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  vocation  as  a monk. 

Though  so  belated  in  its  appearance  and  published  apart 
from  the  Nineteenth  Century,  for  the  pages  of  which  it  had 
originally  been  destined,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent 
explanation  of  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  religious  life  may  yet 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  first 
intended,  for  it  will  go  far  towards  breaking  down  popular 
misconceptions . 


SCENES  FROM  ITALY’S  WAR. 

Scenes  from  Italy’s  War.  By  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  ios.  6d. 
net.  London  : Jack. 

The  author,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
department  on  the  Italian  front  from  the  entrance  of 
Italy  into  the  war,  gives  us  in  this  volume  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Red  Cross  work  and  of  the  operations  of  the  war 
as  he  saw  them.  Of  the  Italy  behind  the  war  zone  he  has 
only  second-hand  knowledge,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  abundant 
and  is  s:fted  into  conclusions.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much 
Garibaldi  in  the  book,  but  that  may  ^e  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  interests  in  that  quarter  were 
already  ranged  by  his  previous  writings. 

In  a preliminary  chapter  he  portrays  the  position  when 
Germany  broke  loose.  Though  allied  with  Germany,  Italy 
dreaded  German  dominance ; she  refused  to  take  part  in 
Teutonic  aggression,  and  declared  herself  neutral.  The 
presence  of  the  German  credit  banks  and  of  Kultur  at  the 
universities  were  signs  that  her  nationality  was  incomplete, 
and  that  was  an  explanation  for  being  content  with 
neutrality;  but  then  came  the  realization  that  her  political 
independence  was  threatened,  and  that  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween neutrality  and  war  against  the  Central  Powers.  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  view  is  emphatically  that  it  was  a people’s  war, 
that  Parliament  was  driven  into  it  by  the  popular  voice; 
though  he  admits  that  “ if  Biilow  and  Erzberger  had  never 
come  ostentatiously  across  the  Alps  to  teach  the  Italians 
their  own  business,  the  War  Party  would  have  had  a more 
difficult  task.”  After  the  great  days  of  May  when  Italy 
determ.ned  on  war  and  declared  it  against  Austria,  the 
traditional  foe,  he  noticed  a change  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Rome — the  disappear- 
ance of  the  anti-clerical  cartoons.  Whilst  the  Army  chap- 
lains were  popular  with  the  men  and  “ invariably  patriotic,” 
he  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  village  priests,  like  the 
Socialists  with  the  regiments,  ‘‘did  much  disintegrating 
propaganda.  ...  My  belief  is  that  the  Church  did  little 
direct  harm  to  the  patriotic  cause  in  the  Army  itself,  but 
much  in  the  country  behind.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  anti-war  politicians.  It  is  possible  to  select  the  chap- 
lain for  a regiment,  but  not  its  Socialists.”  He  also  very 
plainly  declares  that  the  chaplains  by  their  devotion  to  the 


men  and  their  “ simple  daily  acts,  made  the  outworn 
quarrel  of  Chureh  and  State  seem  a paltry  and  unnatural 
anachronism.”  He  notes,  too,  that  a motto  o£  the  Italian 
War  Office  was  “ No  red  shirts,  by  request.” 

In  later  chapters,  Mr.  Trevelyar  sketches  operations  on 
the  Isonzo  front  in  1915  and  1916,  and  delineates  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Alpini,  BersaglLri  and  Arditi,  and  describes 
the  taking  of  Gorizia.  Then  follow  the  great  Italian  offen- 
sives of  1917,  when  the  high-water  mar1'  of  success  was 
reached,  and  there  was  much  doubt  concerning  America, 
which  had  not  yet  declared  war  on  Austria  or  shown  interest 
in  Italy. ( To  the  Caporetto  defeat  and  retreat  a whole 
chapter  is  devoted.  To  understand  it,  he  explains,  we 
must  note  first  the  different  categories  of  conduct  among 
the  troops,  some  of  whom  “ abandoned  their  duty  and  sur- 
rendered on  purpose,”  while  o’hers  lost  heart  during  the 
retreat,  and  others  again  who  did  their  duty  throughout. 
The  causes  of  the  catastrophe,  he  says,  are  diffused  and 
obscure  *.  the  regiments  had  been  filled  up  with  munition 
workers  from  the  Turin  revolt;  among  others  there  was  the 
cry  of  home,  and  everywhere  the  Socialists  were  active.  But 
his  main  difficulty  is  not  why  the  retreat  occurred,  but  why 
it  did  not  take  place  long  before,  and  how  the  army  and 
nation  rallied  and  recovered  their  moral.  The  author’s 
own  experiences  during  the  retreat  cover  many  interesting 
pages.  And  he  assures  us  that  in  those  dark  days  anyone 
in  English  uniform  was  sure  of  “ the  kindest  reception,” 
which  burst  into  enthusiasm  when  the  British  armies 
tramped  over  the  Lombard  plain  to  the  assistance  of  their 
Allies.  General  Plumer  was  one  of  our  best  loans  to  Italy, 
for  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that  the  Fiave  line  was  held 
at  all  risks,  and  in  the  closing  chapter  we  have  a record 
of  the  final  victory. 


SERMON  OUTLINES. 

Father  Stanton's  Sermon  Outlines.  Vol.  2.  Edited  by 
' E.  F.  Russell.  6s.  net.  (London : Longmans); 

THE  second  series  of  these  Outlines  keeps  up  the 
characteristics  of  the  first.  The  work  and  the 
example  of  Christ  in  all  their  amplitude,  except  the 
doctrine  of  unity  with  the  Petrine  centre,  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  cours;,  which  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  Easter  day  and  its  following  Sundays.  The  notes 
at  times  are  not  careful  to  avoid  ambiguities  in  doctrinal 
statement,  which  the  fuller  preaching  might  have  removed. 
An  example  occurs  in  the  statement  that  eternal  reward 
we  do  understand,  but  eternal  punishment  not  (p.  12). 

An  earnest  preacher  in  London  must  alwavs  feel  the 
bad  condition  in  which  the  faith  is  placed  within  that 
most  irreligious  city.  To  this  topic  the  miracle  of  feeding 
the  multitude  is  applied.  The  pitiful  multitude  ! If 
you  ask  me  what  is  the  most  pathetic  sight  in  London 
I reply  instantly,  ” The  multitude.”  In  any  great  number 
“ amassed  together  there  is  pathos,  something  which  stirs 
the  soul  of  man.  It  is  a living  mass,  i.e.,  it  has  various 
interests,  its  pathetic  destinies,  its  tragic  features — they 
all  flood  in  upon  the  imagination.  A ripple  of  laughter 
is  like  a dancing  sea,  and  a cheer  brings  tears  to  your 
eyes,  you  know  not  w-hy.  Dear  multitudes  ! When  the 
Lord  saw  them  He  compared  them  to  a rich  harvest-  with 
no  one  to  gather  it  in.  No  wonder  He,  the  Son  of  Man, 
had  compassion  on  them  ” (p.  73).  Father  Stanton’s 
notes  are  well  calculated  to  help  the  compassionate  worker 
among  the  multitudes  who  want  the  bread  of  life,  and 
need  a sort  of  miracle  for  its  effective  application  to  their 
relief. 


The  Catholic  Directory,  19T9  (2s.  ; London  : Burns  & 

Oates),  eighty-second  of  an  honourable  line,  falls  short  in 
none  of  the  excellencies  of  its  forerunners.  A number  of 
minor  improvements  have  been  made  which  considerably 
increase  ease  of  reference,  and  a most  praiseworthy  effort 
to  record  changes  up  bo  the  end  of  the  year  must  be 
applauded.  The  vicissitudes  of  these  last  perilous  times 
have  made  necessary  the  addition  of  one  page  which  gives 
us  a thrill  of  proud  surprise,  and,  incidentally,  underlines 
the  victorious  daring  of  the  Church- — for  who  would  look  to 
see  a Catholic  Bishop  installed  (if  not  enthroned)  in  an  office 
in  Old  Bond  Street  ? (p.  66).  Offering  this  as  a sample  of 
the  pleasant  pearls  to  be  gathered,  we  counsel  the  adven- 
turous to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  the  Catholic  Directory, 
sure  that  they  will  find  many  quaint  and  curious  things, 
such  as  that  Menevia  has  no  Vicar-General,  and  that  South- 
wark rejoices  in  the  unique  glory  of  three  Vicars-Forane. 
But  these  lighter'  matters  must  not  make  us  forget  that  the 
Directory  is  quite  indispensable  to  cleric  and  layman  who 
take  their  rightful  share  in.  active  Catholic  life. 
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LITERARY  NOTES 

• 

Readers  who  were  interested  in  a Belgian  Senator’s  recent 
statement  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  approved  of  Universal 
Suffiage  may  be  glad  to  have  some  further  information  on 
the  democratic  doctrine  of  the  medieval  Schoolman.  If  this 
be  so,  they  will  find  all  that  they  want,  and  probably  a good 
deal  more  than  they  expect,  in  the  striking  paper  on  “ The 
Catholic  Origin  of  Democracy,”  which  Prof.  Alfred  Rahilly 
contributes  to  the  current  March  number  of  our  Irish  con- 
temporary, Studies.  " To  say  that  democracy  is  the  child 
of  Catholicism,”  he  observes,  “ sounds  far-fetched  and  para- 
doxical. But  could  we  clear  away  the  prejudices  created  by 
anti-Catholic  historians,  we  should  see  that  it  is  profoundly 
true.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  only  corporate  entity  analogous 
to  a modern  State  was  the  Catholic  Church  ; even  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  a shadowy  ideal.  The  only  representa- 
tive assemblies  were  councils  and  chapters.  The  only  really 
political  thinking  which  was  done  was  contained  in 
discussions  concerning  ecclesiastical  government,  whether 
in  connection  with  the  claims  of  Philip  the  Fair  or  the 
disputes  at  Constance  and  Basle.  The  institutions  and  the 
mentality  which  constitute  modern  democracy  are  a 
heritage  from  medieval  churchmen.” 


This  language  will  surely  be  read  with  surprise  and 
incredulity  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  accept 
what  Professor  Rahilly  calls  the  orthodox  thesis  “ that  our 
democratic  ideals  are  the  outcome  of  the  Reformation 
especially  as  embraced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.”  But  if 
these  sceptics  wil1  consider  the  facts  and  quotations  brought 
together  by  the  Irish  professor,  they  can  see  for  themselves 
that  he  is  not  speaking  without  warrant.  For,  as  he  is  well 
able  to  show,  there  is  incontrovertible  proof  that  true 
democratic  principles  were  both  taught  and  put  in  practice 
long  before  the  so-called  Reformation,  by  orthodox  Catholic 
prelates  and  Scholastic  theologians  and  philosophers. 


We  can  well  imagine  the  incredulous  surprise  with  which 
some  good  people  will  read  Professor  Rahilly’s  doctrine. 
For  some  of  us  must  have  much  the  same  e>  perience  when 
we  read  the  contrary  thesis  and  seme  of  his  quotations 
from  recent  writers  whose  views  he  is  combating.  On  other 
matters,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  modern 
Protestant  writers  mistaking  and,  however  unwittingly, 
misrepresenting  the  medieval  Schoolmen.  For,  though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  speak  on  matters 
beyond  their  competence,  we  should  not  expect  them  to  be 
familiar  with  Catholic  theological  literature.  And  while 
we  readily  agree  with  Professor  Rahilly  and  Mr.  Eelloc 
that  Catholics  ought  to  tell  their  own  story  and  refute  the 
fables  propagated  by  anti-Catholic  historians,  we  feel  that 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  those  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  Protes- 
tant tradition.  But  we  are  afraid  that  English  writers  on 
political  philosophy  who  maintain  the  aforesaid  " orthodox 
thesis  ” about  the  Reformation  and  democracy  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  plead  this  poor  excuse. 


In  one  of  Ian  Maclaren’s  delightful  stories  of  Scottish 
life,  we  read  of  a worthy  citizen  of  Drumtochty  who  becomes 
a London  policeman,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  when 
he  finds  Londoners  continually  asking  him  the  way.  It 
is  true  he  was  not  likely  to  look  for  any  superior  wisdom 
in  the  people  of  London.  But  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
poor  creatures  did  not  know  the  way  about  their  own  town. 
In  much  the  same  way,  when  we  find  English  political 
theorists  dating  democratic  ideas  from  the  Reformation,  01- 
treating  representative  government  as  something  peculiarly 
Protestant  and  English,  we  can  only  express  .our  astonish- 
ment to  see  them  displaying  such  a strange  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  their  own  subject.  They 
might  have  some  plausible  excuse  to  plead  in  extenuation 
of  their  mistake,  if  the  popular  rights  enjoyed  by  Catholic 
nations  in  earlier  days  had  only  teen  recorded  in  recondite 
Latin  or  Spanish  chronicles,  or  if  the  political  theories  of 
the  old  Schoolmen  must  needs  be  sought  in  their  own 
works,  and  were  known  to  none  but  students  of  scholastic 
divinity.  But  it  is  another  matter  when  these  facts  and 
doctrines  are  writ  large  in  the  pages  of  popular  Whig 
historians  and  in  the  classics  of  English  political  controversy. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  for  the  wisdom  of  Drum- 
tochty. But  it  could  be  wished  that  these  poor  people 
were  better  acquainted  with  their  own  town. 


To  take  an  instance  in  point,  we  have  a striking  testimony 
to  the  popular  character  of  medieval  constitutions  in  what 
we  had  supposed  to  be  the  most  widely  read  work  of  the 
most  popular  English  historian.  In  the  course  of  his 
essay  on  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  Macaulay  give9 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  his  author’s  view  that  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  wrong  in  resorting  to  arms  because 
there  was  no  danger  of  a despotism  or,  at  any  rate  because 
the  Constitution  had  more  to  fear  from  war  than  from 
King  Charles.  We  are  in  no  wise  concerned  with  the  truth 
of  Macaulay’s  criticism  or  the  validity  of  his  argument. 
But  the  true  facts  on  which  he  bases  his  conclusion  may 
vtell  serve  as  a sufficient  refutation  of  those  singular  his- 
torians who  would  fain  date  democratic  ideas  from  the 
Reformation  and  claim  for  England  a monopoly  in  political 
liberty. 


“ The  Constitution  of  England  ” Macaulay  writes,  " was 
only  one  of  a large  family.  In  all  the  monarchies  of 
Western  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  there  existed 
restraints  on  the  royal  authority,  fundamental  laws,  and 
representative  assemblies.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
government  of  Castile  seems  to  have  been  as  free  as  that 
of  our  own  country.  That  of  Arragon  was  beyond  all 
question  more  so.  In  France,  the  sovereign  was  more 
absolute.  Yet,  even  in  France,  the  States-General  alone 
could  constitutionally  impose  taxes  ; and,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  authority  of  those  assemblies  was  beginning  to 
languish,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  received  such  an  accession 
of  strength  as  enabled  it,  in  some  measure,  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a legislative  assembly.  Sweden  and  Denmark 
had  constitutions  of  a similar  description.”  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  Macaulay’s  account  of  the  governments  of 
Europe  in  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  gives  us  a very  different  picture  when  he 
comes  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  same  countries 
after  the  Reformation,  when,  as  the  aforesaid  unhistorical 
historians  ask  us  to  believe,  democratic  ideas  first  dawned 
on  the  dark  world  of  medieval  despotism. 


" Let  us,”  Macaulay  continues,  “ overleap  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  contemplate  Europe  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  Every  free  constitution, 
save  one,  had  gone  down.  That  of  England  had  weathered 
the  danger,  and  was  riding  in  full  security.  In  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  the  kings  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
disputes  which  raged  between  the  nobles  and  the  commons, 
to  unite  all  the  powers  of  Government  in  their  own  hands. 
In  France  the  institution  of  the  States  was  only  mentioned 
by  lawyers  as  a part  of  the  ancient  theory  of  their  govern- 
ment. It  slept  a deep  sleep,  destined  to  be  broken  by 
a tremendous  waking.”  It  may  be  remarked  that  by 
making  a leap  of  two  hundred  years  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  critic  is  unconsciously  drawing  a 
contrast  between  Europe  before  the  Reformation  and 
Europe  at  a time  when  that  movement  might  be  supposed 
to  have  time  to  produce  its  full  fruits.  And  the  change 
he  describes  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  might  be 
expected  from  a movement  favourable  to  democratic  ideals. 


So  much  mav  suffice  for  the  facts  of  medieval  democracy 
as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  popular  Whig 
historian.  As  for  the  teaching  of  the  Schoolmen,  we  need 
only  point  to  the  celebrated  “ Discourses  on  Government,” 
by  Algernon  Sidney,  a work  which  should  be  dear  to  demo- 
crats zealous  for  the  “ cause  for  which  Hampden  peiished 
on  the  field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold.”  For  in  that 
remarkable  book  the  Repub  ican  martyr  is  engaged 
in  refuting  the  treatise  of  that  evangelist  of  the  highest 
Toryism,  Sir  Robert  Filmer.  And  what  is  one  of  Filmer’s 
main  charges  against  the  Whigs  and  democrats  and 
republicans  of  his  day  ? He  insists  that  these  dangerous 
doctrin  js  of  popular  liberty  were  the  invention  of  the  School- 
Divines  from  whom  they  had  been  borrowed  by  the  poli- 
ticians. Thus  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  controversy  between 
the  two  great  political  parties  in  this  country  the  democratic 
doctrine  for  which  the  English  Whigs  and  republicans 
contended  was  openly  denounced  as  owing  its  origin  to  the 
Schoolmen.  And,  though  he  very  naturally  denied  that 
they  invented  it,  Sidney  readily  allows  that  it  is  maintained 
in  their  writings. 


This  may  be  plainly  seen  from  the  following  passage  in 
his  reply  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer  : ‘‘To  this  end  he  [Filmer] 
absurdly  imputes  to  the  School-Divines  that  which  was 
taken  up  by  'em  as  a common  Notion  written  in  the  Hearts 
of  all  men,  denied  by  none  but  such  as  are  degenerated  into 
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Beasts,  from  whence  they  might  prove  such  Points  as  of 
themselves  were  less  evident.  Thus  did  Euclid  lay  down 
certain  Axioms  which  none  could  deny  that  did  not  denounce 
common  Sense,  from  which  he  drew  the  Proofs  of  such 
Propositions  as  were  less  obvious  to  the  Understanding  ; 
and  they  may  as  well  be  accused  of  Paganism,  who  say  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a Part,  that  two  Halfs  make  the 
Whole,  or  that  a Straight  Line  is  the  shortest  way  from 
Point  to  Point,  as  to  sav  that  they  who  in  Politicks  lay  such 
Foundations  as  hive  been  taken  up  by  Schoolmen  and 
others  as  undeniable  Truths,  do  therefore  follow  them  or 
have  any  regard  to  their  authority.”  The  fact  that  the  old 
Schoolmen  taught  democratic  principles  is  thus  admitted 
as  common  ground  by  two  such  widely  sundered  political 
theorists  as  Sir  Robert  filmer  and  Algernon  Sidney.  If 
recent  Protestant  writers  do  not  seem  to  be  very  familiar 
with  English  political  literature,  it  must  be  allowed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  some  Catholic  champions  who  are  doing 
excellent  service  in  demolishing  false  historical  theories 
and  anti-Catholic  legends  are  sometimes  strangely  oblivious 
of  the  good  won<  that  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction. 
Thus  the  briiliant  critic  to  whose  paper  we  have  been  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  seems  to  speak  as  though  the 
thesis  he  attacks  so  vigorously  had  been  hitherto  left  in 
undisturbed  possession.  But  the  subject,  has  been  admir-  j 
ably  handled  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  in  his  “ Chapters  in  j 
European  History,”  and  elsewhere. 

W.  H.  K. 
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CARDINAL  MERCIER  AND  THE  MORROW  OF 
VICTORY. 

Cardinal  Mercier,  in  a striking  Lenten  Pastoral  to  his 
people  writes  as  follows  : — 

It  is  not,  my  brethren,  flattering  ourselves  to  think  and 
to  say : The  spontaneous  resistance  of  Belgium  to  the 
criminal  attack  of  Germany;  her  unanimous  readiness  to 
die  rather  than  to  live  in  shame;  war,  with  its  perspectives  J 
of  horrors  and  ruins,  accepted  by  a whole  people,  and  en- 
tered into  by  it  willingly  and  passionately  for  the  sake  of 
that  impalpable  thing  called  dutifulness  and  honour — these 
things  were  the  lever  which  aroused  the  chivalry  of  the  ! 
twentieth  century  against  Prussian  militarism  and  con- 
stitute a form  of  collective  heroism  unknown  in  history. 

And  it  is  you  all,  dearly  beloved  brethren;  you,  battalions 
of  Liege  under  the  strong  hand  of  General  Leman,  our 
first  victor,  and  you,  battalions  of  the  Yser,  Dixmude  and 
Ypres  in  1914  and  in  1918;  you,  mothers,  wives,  and  young 
girls  at  the  bedsides  of  the  wounded,  at  the  cradles  of  the 
orphans,  in  the  cells  or  before  the  doors  of  the  orisons ; 
you,  priests,  magistrates  and  fearless  schoolmasters;  it  is 
you,  hidden  battalions  of  prayer  and  suffering,  who  were 
the  glorious  workers  of  this  wonder — a whole  people  the 
martyr,  that  is  to  say,  confessor  and  victim  of  its  pledged 
word. 

Could  God  refuse  victory  to  so  much  faith,  to  so  much 
virtue  ? 

He  gives  it  you,  complete  and  magnificent.  Not  that  you 


I have  it  in  the  way  you  prayed  for  it ; it  came  not  to  you  at 
! the  moment  when  you  clamoured  for  it  in  your  feverish 
impatience;  the  Master’s  plan  was  to  surprise  you  by  the 
j suddenness  and  the  majesty  of  His  Omnipotence. 

If,  yielding  to  your  anxiety,  he  had  broken  the  pride  of  the 
j invader  at  Antwerp  or  Maubeuge,  it  would  not  have 
' taken  the  Imperial  armies  two  years  to  reconstitute  them- 
selves and  return,  better  instructed  by  experience  and 
; sharpened  by  vexation,  to  consummate  at  our  expense  their 
j work  of  destruction  and  death. 

I God  has  seen  further  and  more  clearly  than  we. 
j His  \visdom  has  allowed  the  proud  enemy  to  waste  hia 
| energies,  to  lay  bare  his  perfidious  intent,  and  to  call  forth 
| against  himself  the  reprobation  of  the  world. 

| It  was  necessary  that  Prussianism,  which  made  a god 
j of  brute  force  and  flung  Europe  into  a ruinous  and  fatal 
competition  of  senseless  armaments,  should  be  compelled  to 
bend  the  knee  before  the  Christian  soldier  who  incarnates 
the  right  conception  of  military  genius;  it  was  necessary 
that  the  philosophy  of  pride,  elaborated  by  Kant  and  propa- 
gated under  the  standard  of  German  . science  throughout 
the  intellectual  world,  should  reveal  by  the  brutality  of  its 
consequences  the  secret  vice  of  its  origin  ; it  was  necessary 
that  the  break  up  of  a Kultur  of  which  a fanatical  and 
overbearing  nationalism  had  become  the  objective,  should 
make  the  superiority  of  the  traditional  civilization  of 
Catholic  peoples  clear  to  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

“ Remember,”  said  Bossuet  in  his  lessons  on  history  to 
the  Dauphin,  “ that  this  long  chain  of  particular  causes 
which  makes  and  unmakes  empires  depends  on  the  secret 
dispositions  of  Providence.  From  the  highest  heavens  God 
holds  the  reins  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  All  hearts 
are  in  his  hands  : at  one  time  he  holds  back  the  passions  of 
men,  at  another  he  slackens  the  bridle,  and  so  doing  the  whole 
race  of  man  is  moved.  . . . He  knows  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  human  wisdom  ; he  enlightens  it  and  lengthens  its 
views,  and  then  abandons  it  to  its  ignorance;  He  blinds  it; 
He  sends  it  headlong  and  confounds  it  by  itself,  and  it  be- 
comes entangled  in  its  own  subtleties  and  its  precautions 
j become  a snare  to  itself.  In  this  way  does  God  exercise  His 
terrible  judgments  according  to  the  rules  of  His  ever- 
unerring  justice.” 

Consider,  my  brethren,  I pray  you,  the  action  of  the 
Almighty. 

Look  at  Russia  : was  it  not  necessary  that  this  age-long 
i despot,  after  having  helped  to  bring  down  German  pride, 
should  receive  in  her  turn  the  chastisement  of  her  crimes? 
j Was  it  not  fitting  that  her  absolutism  should  be  prevented 
from  weighing  heavily  on  the  intentions  of  justice  and 
liberty  of  the  Peace  Conference? 
j Our  Sovereign  Master,  in  order  to  chastise  them  one 
1 after  another,  separated  the  three  criminals  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  dismembered  Poland ; and  so 
prepared  the  re-establishment  of  that  splendid,  chivalrous, 
Catholic  nation,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Sobieski  in  16S3,  saved  European  civilization. 

He;  wished  to  compel  the  rendering  to  God  of  the  things 
that  are  God’s,  and  to  Caesar  of  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s; 
to  deprive  the  two  potentates  of  Berlin  and  Moscow  of  their 
usurped  sceptre  of  spiritual  rule;  to  abandon  Lutheranism, 
headless,  to  the  inevitable  law  of  its  own  internal  disruption ; 
to  bring  about  the  religious  emancipation  of  the  con- 
sciences of  the  Slav  peoples,  and  to  widen  the  ways  to  the 
East  for  the  Catholic  Apostolate. 

It  was  His  will,  too,  for  the  consolation  of  Christian 
peoples,  that  the  old  ideal  of  the  Crusades  should  at  last 
become  a reality— the  Mahometan  hordes  rolled  back  in 
Asia,  Armenia  rescued  from  the  sword  of  Islam,  the  Holy 
Land,  hallowed  by  the  footsteps,  labours,  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  restored  to  the  liberty  of  Christian 
worship. 

And  that  the  imprescriptible  Majesty  of  the  God  of  Justice 
might  shine  forth  over  the  face  of  the  globe ; to  show  that 
His  Vicar  on  earth,  Pope  Pius  IX,  was  right  when,  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  i860,  to  the  great  scandal  of  nations  misled  by 
liberalism,  he  condemned  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
of  nations  and  their  governments  in  political  conflicts,  it 
was  the  will  of  Our  Sovereign  Master  that  the  opening 
struggle  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1914,  should  be 
enlarged,  and  that  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  should  have  the  opportunity  and  the  signal  honour 
of  voluntarily  making  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  for  the  sanctity  of  right. 

He  willed,  too,  that  France,  after  having  washed  away 
in  the  blood  of  more  than  a million  of  her  sons  her  infideli- 
ties to  her  traditional  mission,  should  again  appear  in  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  moral  concert  of  the  nations,  as  a 
reward  for  the  disinterestedness  of  her  people,  the  pro- 
digious expansion  of  her  Apostolate  and  the  holiness  of  her 
chosen  souls. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  frr  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line,  7 wo  Shillings 

DKAT HS  " ~ 

KELLET  — At  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Chesterfield,  on  March  23rd,  191c), 
Father  Oswald  Kellet,  S J.,  fortifi.d  b>  the  rites  ot  Holy  Church  R.l.P. 

VAUGHAN — On  18th  March,  at  the  Rosary,  A^hbii'ton.  Devon,  Mary 
Port  thea  >c  tt.  dearly  ’ov»d  wile  of  Henry  Francis  J Vaughan,  of  Hum- 
phreston  Hall  Salop,  and  <he  Rosary,  Ashburton,  Devon,  in  her  70th  >ear,  with 
all  the  rites  of  H«  lv  Chur«  h-  R I P 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 

ihlKLii  ut  tub  Jb.-'.Lli  fAiHtKs, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

SUNDAY,  30th  March,  1919 — Preachers:  12  noon, 

Father  BAMpTON.  S J . in  a course  of  Lenten  Sermons  on  “ Recon- 
struction " . 4p.m„  Father  KERN  V R D V \ UGH  AN,  S.J  Wednesday,  April  2nd. 
8.30  p.m  . Father  S 1 AN  I VLAU  ST.  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday.  April  4th,  3 30  p.m  , 
Fathei  DONNELLY,  SJ. 


RKT  REA1S. 

THE  ANNUAL  RETREAT  FOR  LADIES,  given  at  the 

Convent  of  toe  Bseumption 

23.  KENSINGTON  SQUARE, 

Will  be  preached  by  the  Very  Rev  Norbert  Wylie,  O P Itcommences  on 
Passion  Sunday,  the  6th  April,  and  closes  the  lollov  ing  Saturday,  the  12th 
April 

A limited  number  of  rooms  ran  be  reserved  in  the  Guest  House  for  ladies 
not  living  in  London.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Rev  Mother  Superior 


tLfte  Convent  of  Sesus  & fflbavp 

CROWNHILL  ROAD,  VVILLhSDEN. 

LADIES’  RETREAT 

Beginning  in  the  ev- ning  of  April  16th,  and  ending  the  20th. 
Given  by  The  Rev.  Father  C.  MELI,  S.J 

Aj>t>ly  to  the  Rev  Mother 


Convent  of  0ur  Zadp  of  toe  Cenacle, 

WAVEKTREE.  LIVERPOOL.— RETREATS  I OR  LAMES 
April  4th  to  71  h,  5 p.m.,  Rev.  Fr  GAKMAN.  S.J.  May  16th  to  iiylh,  Rev. 
Fr.  RaemeIsS,  C SS.R  June  13th  to  iLtli  5 p.m.,  Verv  Rev.  hr.  N 
Wylie,  O.P.  S • ntember  22nd  to  27th.  Riv  Fr.  Martikdale,  S.J, 
N<  n-Cati  olics  a e admitted  to  the  Rctre  is. 

Piivate  Retreats  can  be  made  at  any  time. 


Catholic  Women  s Zeague 

A DAY  OF  RECOLLECTION 

In  preparation  fer  HOLY  WEEK, 
will  be  given  to 

Members  of  the  League  by  Father  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J., 
At  the  ASSUMPTION  CONVENT,  23,  Kensington  Square,  W., 

On  TUESDAY,  APRIL  15th,  beginning  10.30  a.m„  and  ending  with 
Benediction  at  5 p.m. 

Light  Luncheon,  1/6,  and  Tea,  1/-,  will  be  provided  in  the  Convent. 
Admission  by  Ticket  only,  obtainable  (free)  on  application  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Catholic  Women's  League  (Londin  Bianch) 

116,  Victoria  Street.  S.W.  1, 

01 1 SC  ELL ANEOUS  JN  OT  I ( : ES. 

& memorial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


Memorial  gablets 

Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO.  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers.  27.  Eastcas  le  Sire  t Oxford  Street.  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  “ O cr  ft.  Wesd<L  Lond***  Esi:*WMied  1874 


Memorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VIT/E. 

^JpHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  tor  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

TiTB 

Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 

avT'V’  8 IT©  toiU>  <*SfcA  cr  tnrorpoca& 

LUfiJFAiT  a £ersaa 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


B u tf)otisedBppeal 

■■■■■■■■■■I  III 

To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
schcol-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  p id  for  same  1 have,  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 

I appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  I shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  1 BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £25,009,000. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

DURING  St.  Joseph’s  Month  the  Sisters  will 
come  into  possession  of  a Block  of  Stables 
adjoining  the  property.  These  they  propose 
to  convert  into  a Much-needed  Laundry 
for  the  use  ot  the  Institution.  The  Sisters 
urgenily  solicit  help  from  ihe  kind  friends  of 
the  Hospice  to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary 
alterations  and  fittings.  A sum  of 

£500 

would  meet  the  demand.  We  expect  St.  Joseph 
to  send  this  amount  before  the  end  of  March. 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  to 

Rev.  Mother  Cannon. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  General  Manager 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES 


In  matters  educational  the  past  month  has  been 
what  may  be  fairly  termed  a quiet  one;  but  that  is 
merely,  we  hope,  true  only  superficially.  For,  with 
appointed  days  under  the  new  Act  falling  due  and  with 
local  authorities  surveying  the  ground  and  meditating 
the  drafting  of  the  schemes  statutorily  required,  it  is 
certain  that,  though  little  has  been  made  public,  pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  a big  advance.  And  from 
this  it  would  ill  become  Catholics  to  be  absent,  and  it 
would  certainly  not  be  to  our  advantage.  As  we  noted 
last  month,  there  is  preparatory  work  afoot  in  some 
dioceses — notably  Salford.  Last  week  too  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Catholic  Education 
Council;  and  there  will  be  the  usual  full  meeting  of 
the  Council  in  Low  Week,  after  which  we  may  expect 
that  some  statement  of  what  course  we  are  to  follow 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  of  the 
efforts  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  the  advantages  of  it 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  profitable  to  them — 
that  is,  under  Catholic  teachers  and  in  a Catholic 
atmosphere.  If  whilst  the  local  authorities  are  pre- 
paring their  schemes  we  are  not  ready  with  our  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  we  are  prepared  to  do  to  co- 
operate, we  may  find  that  we  are  left  out  of  considera- 
tion and  the  land  pegged  out  in  claims  which  we  may 
afterwards  strive  to  enter  in  vain. 


Indeed,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  be  alert  and  doing. 
The  Act  is  a big  thing,  and  perhaps  bigger  in  its  pur- 
view and  possibilities  than  is  generally  realized.  The 
continuation  school  is  intended  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  be,  not  merely  a place  for  classes,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  have  a corporate  life,  or,  as  Circular  1086 
puts  it,  to  “ become  a centre  for  the  self-directed 
activities  of  its  students,”  whilst  its  buildings  are  to 
serve  as  “ a home  for  clubs,  debates,  study  circles, 
concerts  and  other  forms  of  social  gathering.  ” And 
that  this  indication  is  being  largely  interpreted  by  those 
responsible  for  the  work  of  local  authorities  Mr.  O’Dea 
showed  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Supplement  bv  quoting 
a Director  of  Education  as  urging  the  establishment  of 
big  schools  with  a wide  field  of  activity,  which  would 
include  not  merely  ordinary  class  work,  but  for  leisure 
hours  “ better  provision  fo-  social  and  recreative  work 
than  any  other  institution.”  That  means  a bid  for  the 
capture  of  our  social  and  recreative  work  which  we 
cannot  allow  to  pass  unchallenged.  But  that  is  not  all. 
A few  davs  ago  the  Board  of  Education  issued  Circular 
1096,  which  is  a document  of  draft  suggestions  to  the 
local  authorities  for  the  framing  of  the  schemes  which 
they  have  under  the  Act  to  send  in  to  Whitehall  for  the 
organization  of  education  within  their  respective  areas. 
Under  the  heading  of  Continuation  Schools  this  circular 
contains  suggestions  which  are  on  all  fours  with  the  two 
quotations  we  have  given  above.  Thus  there  is  a cal! 
for  arrangements  for  physical  training;  for  “ en- 
couraging voluntary  evening  attendance  for  further 
study,  supervised  homework  or  recreative  subjects.” 
Then,  as  to  accommodation  and  equipment,  proposals 
are  asked  for  “ including  any  proposals  of  bodies  or 
persons  other  than  the  authority  for — (1)  the  use  or 
adaptation  of  existing  buildings  or  the  provision  of  new 
buildings;  (2)  the  provision  of  apparatus  or  equipment 
of  a special  character.”  Furthermore,  in  the  matter  of 
further  and  supplementary  education,  arrangements 
ftre  expected,  amongst  other  things,  for  “ courses  in 


liberal  subjects,  e.g.,  literature,  history,  sociology, 
mathematics,  pure  science,  music,  art,  & c.,”  and  for 
“ developing  the  educational  activities  of  local  literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  scientific,  musical,  artistic 
and  dramatic  associations.”  Again,  in  regard  to  social 
and  physical  training  of  pupils  attending  schools  other 
than  elementary,  arrangements  are  required  for  “ de- 
veloping corporate  life  by  means  of  clubs,  games,  &c., 
and  for  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  juvenile  welfare 
organizations.”  Surely,  demands  like  these  are  signs 
of  what  is  intended,  and  point  to  the  far-reaching  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  They  point  not  only  to  the  varied 
character  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  continua- 
tion school,  but  also  to  what  we  may  call  after  or  extra 
school  care.  If  we  Catholics  can  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunities  for  co-operation  thus  presented  we  shall 
do  much  to  solve  what  has  so  long  been  a difficult 
problem — the  problem  of  caring  for  our  young  people 
during  the  years  of  adolescence.  If  we  do  not  co- 
operate or  are  left  out  we  shall  miss  much  that  would 
help  us.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  us  to  be  up  and 
doing,  surveying  the  field,  reckoning  up  our  resources, 
and  presenting  our  plans  and  suggestions  to  the  local 
authorities. 


There  is  another  point  in  this  ciicular  of  draft  sug- 
gestions which  should  not  be  missed.  It  concerns  the 
tremendously  important  question  of  secondarv  schools, 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  educational  grievance  of 
"Catholics.  The  Board  asks  for  a statistical  estimate  of 
the  supply  of  secondary  school  accommodation  required 
for  the  area,  and  of  the  “ types  of  secondary  schools 
which  will  be  included  in  the  provision  available  for  the 
area  and  principles  of  differentiation  in  respect  of  aim, 
curriculum,  length  of  course,”  & c.  ; “ proposals  for 
co-operation  with  other  authorities  as  to  the  provision 
or  maintenance  of  schools  or  otherwise  ”;  “ proposals 
in  order  of  urgency  for  additional  provision  of  schools 
or  hostels  to  be  made  by  the  authority,  or  by  other 
bodies,  with  a view  to  establishing  an  adequate,  appro- 
priate and  accessible  supply  of  secondary  schools  for 
the  area”;  and  ‘‘proposals  in  order  of  urgency  for 
providing  suitable  accommodation  and  equipment  for 
the  purpose  of  the  local  scheme  of  further  education 
(including  proposals  of  bodies  other  than  the  Authority), 
distinguishing  between  proposals  concerning  the  pre- 
mises of  local  colleges,”  &c.  Here,  agr  in,  are  demands 
which  are  plainly  full  of  significance.  The  local  autho- 
rities are  made  to  understand  that  thev  must  take  the 
question  of  secondary  education  seriously  and  provide 
accordingly.  They  are  to  take  into  consideration  (by 
the  direction  of  the  Act  and  the  powers  accorded  by 
the  Act  of  1902)  the  existing  provision  of  secondary 
schools  and  the  proposals  made  for  their  further  pro- 
vision by  other  bodies.  At  present  Catholics  have  only 
forty-four  grant-earning  secondary  schools,  and  under 
the  undenominational  articles  of  Mr.  McKenna’s 
Secondary  Schools  Regulations  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  any  more  such  schools  to  which  the  grants,  now 
largely  increased,  will  be  given.  What  proposals, 
then,  for  provision  of  secondary  schools  can  Catholics 
offer,  under  such  circumstances,  in  order  to  help  the 
authoritv  to  establish  what  the  Circular  describes  as 
“ an  adequate,  appropriate  and  accessible  supply  of 
secondary  schools  for  the  area.”  For  years  past  our 
desires  in  this  direction  have  been  frozen  at  their  birth, 
and  all  our  efforts  prevented  bv  these  Regulations  which 
deprive  us  of  any  hope  of  obtaining  grants  for  main- 
tenance. Year  bv  year  we  have  protested  in  vain,  the 
latest  protest  being  registered  at  Preston  a fortnight 
ago.  We  lie  under  the  dead  hand  of  Regulations  born 
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of  party  spite  and  political  dodgery,  and  in  the  matter 
of  secondary  education  are  unable  to  offer  further  co- 
operation with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  than  the  fort) 
odd  schools  which  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
and  keep  on  the  grant  list. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  this  question  of  the 
Secondary  Schools  Regulation  to  Mr.  Fisher  as  a test 
case  of  the  sincerity  of  his  Act.  He  has  p'aced  on  the 
Statute  Book  a measure  which  is  professedly,  for 
making:  education  available  to  all  who  can  take  advan- 

o t t 

tage.  It  provides  for,  nay^  it  necessitates  by  its  pur- 
poses and  for  its  realization,  a great  extension  of 
secondary  education  ; and  the  Board  of  Education  by 
this  Circular  1096  calls  upon  the  local  authorities  to 
state  what  available  schools  exist  and  what  further 
provision  is  offered  by  bodies  other  than  themselves. 
But  what  offers  can  Catholics  make,  can  Anglicans 
make,  of  projects  for  new  secondary  schools,  when 
these  Regulations  are  there  to  declare  that  the  schools 
proposed  could  only  obtain  recognition  and  grants  by 
agreeing  to  conditions  which  would  deprive  them  of 
their  denominational  character  and  render  them  with- 
out interest  or  benefit  to  those  who  are  invited  to 
provide  them.  Mr.  Fisher  is  fully  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  doubtless  clearly  sees  the  uneducational,  nay, 
the  anti-educational,  character  of  the  articles  in  the 
Regulations  of  which  Catholics  and  others  r.ghtly  com- 
plain. Since  he  has  been  at  Whitehall  the  Secondary 
Schools  Association  have  taken  up  our  protest  on  their 
own  account,  and  quite  recently  he  has  received  a 
deputation  on  the  subject  on  which  Catholics  were 
represented  by  Canon  Driscoll,  D.D.,  of  the  Cardinal 
Vaughan  School,  and  others,  who  placed  our  case 
clearly  before  him.  As  they  stand,  the  Regulations  are 
an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  purposes  of  his 
Act ; but  an  obstacle  as  easy  to  get  rid  of  as  it  was 
made.  They  were  a mere  act  of  the  administration 
which  obtained  its  force  for  a year  by  being  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons ; they  can  be 
modified  or  deleted  by  the  same  administrative  pen 
that  drafted  them;  and  Mr.  Fisher  should  find  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  justifying  to  the  House  such  modifi- 
cation as  is  necessary.  So  far,  he  has  maintained 
them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  continue  to 
do  so  in  bare  justice  to  us  or  in  the  interests  of  the 
Act  which  will  go  down  associated  with  his  name.  As 
long  as  he  allows  them  to  remain  in  force,  they  will, 
so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  be  a running  sore 
liable  to  engender  bad  feeling  and  resentment  at  in- 
justice ; for  they  are  a piece  of  party  spite  which  not 
only  deprive  Catholics  of  the  machinery  of  secondary 
education  they  need  and  are  ready  to  supply,  but  also 
gravely  restrict  and  imperil  the  supply  of  teachers  for  our 
elementary  schools  and  the  new  continuation  schools. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  said  to  have  given  the  deputation  of  which 
we  have  spoken  a sympathetic  reception.  Are  we 
again  to  be  disappointed  0^  is  he  preparing  to  give  us 
relief  from  this  burning  grievance,  and  by  meting  out 
justice  to  us  prepare  the  way  for  that  close  and  cordial 
co-operation  with  his  Act  which  our  Bishops  are  ready 
to  accord?  We  shall  soon  know,  for  the  time  for 
again  laying  the  Regulations  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  approaching. 

Nor  are  Catholics  alone  in  their  objections  to  the 
Regulations,  or  in  their  hopes  for  their  speedy  removal. 
The  Times  has  consistently  and  frequently  protested 
against  them,  and  called  for  their  modification ; and 
only  a week  or  two  ago  published  an  article  from  a 
correspondent  against  them  in  the  interests  of  Church 
secondarv  schools.  “ It  is  inconceivable,’'  says  the 
writer,  “ that  the  present  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  should  not  be  sympathetic  in  regard  to  the 
alteration  or  removal  of  the  articles  referred  to.  For 
his  whole  attitude  in  relation  to  the  great  enterprise 
of  educational  reconstruction,  in  which  he  has  been 
and  happily  remains  the  nation’s  leader,  has  been  that 
of  one  who  recognizes  the  vital  necessity  of  utilizing 
all  the  nation’s  resources,  not  only  financial,  but  those 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  high  resolve,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  vital  ends  in  view.  There  has,  there- 


fore, been  a strange  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Fisher’s 
failure,  so  far,  to  make  the  liberally  increased  grants 
to  which  he  so  readily  induced  Parliament  to  agree, 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  secondary  educa- 
tion,  generally  available  for  secondary  foundations  of 
which  definite  religious  teaching  is  an  inherent  and 
essential  feature.  For  he  must  at  once  have  discerned 
the  fact,  which  is  so  entirely  obvious,  that  the  with- 
holding of  the  new  secondary  school  grants  from 
schools  already  suffering  from  differentiation  -on 
account  of  their  religious  character,  was  certain  to 
involve,  as  it  is  already  involving,  an  enhancement, 
which  may  very  possibly  become  crippling,  of  the  dis- 
advantages to  which  they  are  subject.” 


The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  that  with  the  new 
and  larger  grants  accorded  in  1917  to  secondary  schools 
the  injustice  and  educational  folly  of  the  Regulations  is 
greater  and  more  glaring  than  ever.  “ Of  course,” 
he  concludes,  “ Mr.  Fisher  is  not  the  author  of  Articles 
23  and  24,  and  would  never  have  dreamt  of  drafting 
such  things.  But  every  day  that  passes  until  those 
articles  are  removed  means  a darkening  of  the  prospect 
of  the  denominational  secondary  foundations  which 
are  faithful  to  their  trusts  and  a distinct  lessening  of 
the  chances  that  those  foundations  will  be  able  to  work 
for  that  success  in  advanced  courses  which  is  needed 
to  enable  them  to  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the 
general  strengthening  and  enrichment  of  secondary 
education.  The  continual  ce  of  such  a discrimination 
is,  therefore,  both  a grave  injustice  and  a very  serious 
national  loss.”  

It  will  be  welcome  news  to  many  who  remember 
the  way  in  which  the  West  Riding  County  Council  has 
opposed  denominational  schools  that  its  Educational 
Committee  has  recently  gone  through  a process  of 
heart-searching  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  its 
own  provided  schools.  As  a result  it  has  sanctioned 
the  inclusion  of  books  dealing  with  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  reference  libraries  for  teachers;  recom- 
mended sessional  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  on 
the  subject ; provided  religious  observance  in  schools 
on  five  mornings  a week ; and  ordered  its  inspectors, 
besides  reporting  on  the  teaching,  “ to  aid  where  neces- 
sary improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  obser- 
vance.” It  may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Council 
may  in  the  future  be  inclined  to  take  up  an  attitude  of 
less  injustice  and  hostility  towards  voluntary  schools, 
unless  it  should  fall  into  the  error  and  folly  of  intoler- 
ance to  those  whose  religious  teaching  does  not  agree 
with  their  own.  Catholics  have  no  use  for  Council 
religion,  but  they  have  no  objection  to  the  Council 
teaching  it  in  their  provided  schools  to  such  Protestants 
as  may  be  ready  and  willing  to  accept  it.  The  Council 
must,  however,  be  fair  to  other  schools  which  teach  a 
different  doctrine,  or  else  they  will  not  shed  the  name 
for  intolerance  towards  religion  which  they  have  so 
notoriously  acquired.  The  discussion  on  the  resolution 
effecting  the  changes  summarized  above  was  both  in- 
structive and  significant  of  the  wav  opinion  has  moved 
in  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  H.  Sagar  said  : “ There 
was  no  doubt  that  unless  the  schools  produced  charac- 
ter based  on  some  definite  religious  truth  they  were 
going  the  wrong  way.  Education  as  carried  on  in  the 
past  had  tended  to  make  men  and  women  who  would 
be  able  to  get  the  better  of  their  neighbours  without 
giving  them  the  proper  guiding  spirit  to  teach  them 
to  love  their  neighbours,  and  to  be  honest  and  fair- 
dealing.” Alderman  Jackson,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  said  he  “ believed  there  had  always  been 
a feeling  amongst  members  of  the  Committee  that  it 
was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  make-up  of  a com- 
plete man  or  woman  that  the  spiritual  side  of  his  or 
her  life  should  be  attended  to  in  the  schools.  The  diffi- 
culty always  had  been  that  the  1902  fight  had  left  them 
in  two  entrenched  camps.  But  for  some  time  a different 
feeling  had  prevailed,  and  he  welcomed  that  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.”  Miss  Unwin,  whilst  afraid  that 
the  resolution  might  be  interpreted  as  a reflection  on 
Council  schools  in  the  past,  admitted  that  the  religious 
instruction  “ had  not  gone  far  enough.” 
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NEVER 

HAS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
LINES  BEEN  SO  VITALLY  IMPORTANT 
TO  THE  NATION  AS  AT  PRESENT 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation  should  write  for  the  following : — 


SYNOPSIS 
OLD  GYMNASIA 

PHOTOS 

SCHOOL  CLINICAL 
APPARATUS 


of  Ling's  System  of  Physical  Training. 

Particulars  for  Reconstructing  Economically,  to  bring 
in  line  with  modern  requirements  for  receiving 

Regulation  set  of  Educational  Gymnastic  Appliances. 

s 

Several  Recent  School  and  Club  Outfits. 

Plinths,  Correction  Belts,  Head  Suspension 
Apparatus,  Straps,  Cushions,  &c. 


LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTIC  OUTFIT 

at  the  Anstey  Training  Gymnasium,  1915. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  above  Gymnasium  was  converted  from  an  unsuitable!  building  '^and 

equipped  by  S.  H.  & G.  j 

Write  for  printed  information,  plans  and  lists.  ::  Representatives  sent  to  advise,  free  of  charge 


SPENCER  HEATH  & GEORGE  LTD 

Expert  Gymnasium  Outfitters  and  Manufacturers  of  Medico-Mechanical  Appliances  for 
Zander  System,  Functional  Re-Education  Apparatus,  Swedish  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

48,  52  & 54  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.  1. 

T.A.,  “ Abacot  Barb,”  London.  T.  Nos.,  Central  621  and  12030. 
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COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

[From  a Correspondent.] 

With  the  whole  question  of  education  in  the  air 
as  a part  of  the  process  of  reconstruction  to 
which  the  country  is  committed,  it  seems  of  importance 
to  Catholics  generally  to  consider  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  especially  in  what  concerns  education. 
Much  will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  Mr.  Fisher’s  Act  in 
the  matter  of  continuation  classes  and  secondary 
schools.  These  should  go  far  to  serve  the  needs  and 
meet  the  case  of  the  ordinary  boy,  but  there  are  others 
for  whom,  it  would  seem,  more  might  be  done.  For 
a century,  roughly  speaking,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  replacing  on  English  soil  the  colleges  we  had  lost 
abroad.  That  has  now  been  more  than  accomplished, 
but  these  colleges  still  lack  resources  which  would 
enable  them  to  extend  their  usefulness  and  to  secure 
themselves  on-  the  very  highest  level  of  scholarship. 
They  need  not  only  suitable  buildings  adequate  for 
their  purposes,  but  also  funds  which  will  enable  them 
to  maintain  and  improve  their  efficiency.  In  the  days 
before  our  colleges  and  schools  were  wrested  from  us 
by  the  Reformation,  there  were  rich  endowments  for 
education ; and  even  old  Douai  College,  though  the 
product  of  the  penal  times,  had,  at  the  moment  of  its 
dissolution,  besides  the  money  gradually  accumulated 
for  ecclesiastical  education,  a fund  for  its  library  and 
another  for  physical  science.  This  fact  shows  that 
some  attempt  had  been  made,  even  in  those  days  of 
difficulty,  to  keep  alive  and  follow  the  tradition  of 
Catholic  times — a tradition  which  finds  exemplification 
in  nearly  every  old  school  in  the  land.  True,  many  of 
the  old  endowments  were  earmarked  in  the  first  place 
for  founder’s  kin  or  for  ecclesiastical  students ; but 
provision  was  also  made  to  offer  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  boys  whose  lot  would  be  cast  in  the  world.  One 
might  point  to  Archbishop  Rotherham’s  foundation 
in  his  native  city  of  Rotherham  as  one  precedent  among 
many.  In  his  will,  one  of  the  noblest  documents  of  the 
medieval  age,  after  pointing  out  how  he  had  founded 
his  school  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  educational 
benefits  conferred  upon  himself,  and  providing  for 
masters  to  give  free  instruction  in  grammar  and  son g, 
he  continued  : — “ In  the  fourth  place,  as  many  boys  of 
very  quick  talent  are  found  in  the  town  who  do  not  all 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  my  will 
and  desire,  for  the  better  training  of  such  for  working- 
trades  and  other  pursuits  that  there  should  be  a third 
Fellow  to  teach  gratis  the  art  of  writing  and 
arithmetic.” 

Unfortunately  it  would  seem  that  the  tradition,  of 
which  this  will  is  an  illustration,  has  been,  if  not 
dropped,  at  least  in  abeyance,  pressed  aside  by  the 
urgent  need  of  erecting  buildings.  But  is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  now,  when  our  material  needs  have  been  so 
far  supplied,  there  may  be  a reversion  to  this  other  part 
of  the  honoured  custom  of  our  forefathers,  and  that 
something  may  be  done  to  enable  these  colleges  to  offer 
opportunities  to  clever  boys  whose  people  are  too  poor 
to  defray  the  cost  of  their  education  there.  To  found 
scholarships  for  such  a purpose  would  be  at  once  an 
act  of  charity  of  permanent  usefulness  and  a way  of 
helping  the  colleges  themselves  to  strengthen  and 
raise  their  standing  to  the  level  of  the  best  public 
schools  in  the  country,  whilst  it  would  also  help  to 
prevent  such  brilliant  boys  from  seeking  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  offered  by  non-Catholic 
schools.  We  should  thus  save  for  our  colleges  talent 
which  they  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  place  it  in  sur- 
roundings where  it  should  most  readily  and  congenially 
flourish. 

To  carry  out  such  a suggestion  would,  of  course,  mean 
money  ; but  surely  for  those  who  have  the  means  and 
the  wish  io  help  Catholic  education  and  so  to  strengthen 
the  Church’s  moral  and  material  position  in  the  land, 
the  foundation  of  scholarships,  the  establishment  of 
funds  for  school  purposes,  and  the  formation  of  endow- 
ments for  definite  educational  aims,  should  present  a 


way,  at  once  attractive  and  in  the  highest  degree  use- 
ful, for  carrying  out  their  wishes.  We  cannot  hope 
lor  benefactors  like  the  medieval  bishops  and  nobles 
who  founded  and  endowed  colleges  and  schools  for 
“ poor  scholars”  ; but  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  means 
of  some,  either  as  individuals  or  acting  together  with 
others,  to  come  forward  and  do  for  the  lay  boy  what 
the  founders  of  bursaries  have  done  for  candidates  for 
the  priesthood.  An  effort  of  this  sort  might  commend 
itself  to  a society  like  the  Catenian  Association  as  being 
congenial  to  its  aims  and  aspirations.  It  is  known  that 
years  ago  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  did  so  much  for 
business  education  for  Catholic  boys  in  Manchester, 
had  this  question  very  much  at  heart.  We  have  a few, 
a very  few  scholarships  now  available,  but  more  are 
needed. 

And  at  a time  like  the  present,  when  war  memorials 
are  in  contemplation,  it  would  be  more  than  a pity  if 
those  established  in  commemoration  of  the  old  alumni 
who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  honour  "were  all  or  most 
to  take  the  sole  form  of  buildings.  Bricks  and  mortar 
have,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  being  visible  signs 
and  mementoes,  but  after  all  bricks  and  mortar  are  only 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  living  souls  who  dwell  within 
the  walls  they  form.  A house’s  influence  and  its  con- 
tribution to  the  uplifting  and  extension  of  the  Catholic 
body  depends  on  the  quality  and  the  number  of  men 
it  can  send  out  into  the  world.  Have  we  not  here  a 
subject  upon  which  attention  might  well  and  profitably 
be  turned?  A boon  would  thus  accrue  to  the  Catholic 
body  which  would  be  twice  blessed,  blessing  both  those 
who  give  and  those  who  will  receive  of  their  bounty. 


THE  POPE'  ON  EDUCATION. 

ITSs’T  THE, DEj LA/ SALLE  BROTHERS-! 

Monday,  April  7,  is  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  the  great 
pioneer  of  Christian  education  and  the  founder  of  an  order 
1 which,  after  over  two  centuries  of  apostolic  and  world-wide 
| activities,  has  never  needed  the  hand  of  the  reformer.  This 
must  be  a source  of  consolation  and  encouragement  to 
his  disciples  in  the  noble  work  to  which  they  have  conse- 
! crated  their  lives.  But  if  anything  is  wanting  to  make 
J this  occasion  impressive  and  historic  it  is  found  in  the 
paternal  and  appreciative  words  addressed  by  His  Holiness 
! Pope  Benedict  XV  to  the  Most  Honourable  Brother  Imier 
of  Jesus,  Superior-General  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

5'  Dearly  Beloved  Son,  Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 
— On  the  occasion  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  saintly  death 
of  your  father  and  founder,  We  cannot  do  less  than  celebrate 
with  you  the  memory  of  a saint  so  illustrious  on  account  of  his 
signal  services  to  the  Church. 

So  much  the  more  that  to  apply  a remedy  to  a serious  social 
calamity  of  his  time,  he  made  use  of  a means  which  even  to-day 
is  of  admirable  expediency.  Having,  in  fact,  recognised  that 
the  people,  and  especially  the  poorer  classes,  were  living  in  a most . 
deplorable  ignorance  of  all  that  relates  to  religion,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
so  that  in  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  letters,  he,  at  the  same 


Catholic  Education  Council . 


The  following  sums  were  received 
account  of  the  Church  Collection  made 


from  the  various  Dioceses  on 
for  the  Council’s  fund  in  1918. 


Westminster.. 

£. 

273 

s. 

9 

d. 

2 

Birmingham.. 

263 

If 

2 

Liverpool 

5<  2 

0 

0 

Cardiff 

127 

9 

5 

Brentwood  . . 

45 

14 

2 

Clifton 

77 

0 

0 

Hexham  and  Newcastle 

246 

4 

6 

Leeds 

152 

16 

2 

Middlesbrough 

82 

6 

1 

Northampton 

72 

3 

7 

Nottingham  . . 

107 

8 

8 

Plymouth  . . 

' 92 

12 

T 

Poitsmouth  .. 

105 

19 

6 

Salford 

240 

8 

3 

Shrewsbury  . . 

155 

18 

0 

Southwark  . . 

284 

8 

4 

Menevia  . . 

42 

12 

7 

St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh 

91 

4 

8 

Aberdeen 

35 

0 

0 

Argyll  and  the  Isles  . . 
Dunkeld  ..  .. 

55 

Nil. 

2 

0 

Galloway  . . . . 

22 

4 

0 

Glasgow 

167 

17 

3 

rch  28,  1919. 

P.  R. 

ANDERTON, 

Secretary, 
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time,  inculcated  the  precepts  of  Christian  life.  The  marvellous 
results  which  he  reaped  from  this  enterprise — above  all,  after 
having  joined  to  his  arduous  work  companions  and  auxiliaries — 
are  a manifest  proof  that  his  Institute  has  been  truly  raised  up 
by  Divine  Providence  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Now,  it 
is  almost  incredible  how  much  this  Christian  spirit  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  is  wanting  in  our  own  times  ; a great  number, 
in  fact,  try  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  withdraw  the  school 
from  the  maternal  vigilance  of  the  Church  in  order  to  introduce 
into  that  secular  teaching  which  endeavours  to  suppress  all  that 
recalls  religion.  ’ ^ 1 

In  this  way,  what  ought  to  be  an  asylum  of  virtue,  is  changed 
into  a hot-bed  of  vice  ; for  when  once  has  disappeared  the  fear 
of  God,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  what  can  prevent 
imprudent  youth  from  allowing  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
most  ardent  passions  ? 

There  is,  therefore,  no  person  who  does  not  see  how  advantage- 
ous for  the  good  of  society  is  the  work  of  those  who  consecrate 
themselves  as  you  do  to  the  Christian  education  of  our  children, 
who  are  the  hope  of  the  future.  Therefore,  with  you  we  render 
the  most  cordial  thanksgiving  to  our  Lord,  who  has  deigned  to 
recompense  your  zeal  in  granting  to  your  Institute  such  consoling 
prosperity  ; and  we  hope  and  wish  that  you  will  draw  from  this 
commemoration  of  your  father  and  founder,  a renewal  of  fervour 
and  devoted  ness  to  continue  your  salutary  work  in  favour  of 
the  Church  and  civil  society. 

To  this  end,  and  to  draw  down  more  abundantly  on  you  the 
help  of  heaven.  We  grant  willingly  that  on  the  7th  April  next, 
the  priests  who  celebrate  Mass  in  your  houses,  and  also  the 
brothers  and  pupils  who  assist  thereat,  may  gain  a plenary 
indulgence  on  the  ordinary  conditions. 

And  as  a pledge  of  divine  favour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
a testimony  of  Our  paternal  good  will  and  affection,  We  grant 
to  You,  Our  Dear  Son,  and  to  all  your  society,  the  apostolic 
benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  in  St.  Peter’s,  on  the  27th  January,  1919,  and 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

Benedict  XV,  Pope. 

His  Holiness  has  also  graciously  granted  that,  on  April  7, 
which  is  the  Monday  after  Passion  Sunday,  the  Mass  proper 
of  the  saint  may  be  celebrated  with  “ < loria  and  Credo  ” 
in  all  the  churches  and  oratories  of  the  Institute. 


PRESTON  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  REGULATIONS. 

A MEETING  OF  PROTEST. 

The  great  meeting  held  recently  on  a Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  Palace  Theatre,  Preston,  by  the  Catholics  of  the 
town  to  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  Regulations,  is  but  the  latest  illustration  of  the 
determination  of  Catholics  never  to  rest  until  the  grievance 
inflicted  on  them  by  this  penal  law  has  been  removed. 
The  Archbishop  of  Liverpool  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend, 
but  was  unfortunately  prevented.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  some  3,000  people. 

Father  J.  Wflsry,  S.J.,  rector  of  St.  Wilfrid’s,  who 
presided,  announced  that  several  Church  of  England  clergy- 
men had  written  sympathising  with  and  supporting  the 
effort  which  Catholics  were  making  in  the  matter.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Regulations  were  an  administrative 
act  and  most  unjust.  By  the  same  legislation  no  other 
Catholic  school  could  gain  the  grant,  or  be  erected.  The 
position  of  Catholic  secondary  schools  was  full  of  danger 
for  Catholic  education. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Boland,  M.A.,  and  ex-M.P.,  who  followed,  then 
explained  how  the  Regulations  were  the  result  of  extra- 
parliamentary  action  inspired  by  Party  resentment  at  the 
failure  of  the  Birrell  and  McKenna  Bills.  Proceeding,  Mr. 
Boland  explained  the  effect  of  the  Regulations  : There 
were  44  Catholic  Secondary  Schools,  11  for  boys  and  33  for 
girls,  which  had  been  granted  an  exemption  from  the 
working  of  the  Regulations,  and  were  in  receipt  of  a 
Government  Grant  (not  of  the  same  amount  as  undenomin- 
ational schools).  But  this  exemption  could  be  recalled  at 
any  moment  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  no  new 
denominational  schools  would  be  exempted.  Now,  we  need 
new  secondary  schools,  because  all  our  Catholic  boarding 
colleges  are  crowded  ; we  shall  require  more  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools,  because,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Fisher’s  educational  scheme,  there  must  be  more  schools 
(central  and  continuation)  and  less  scholars  in  a class.  And 
elementary  school  teachers  must  ordinarily  have  spent  four 
years  in  a secondary  school.  The  Regulations,  then,  if 
enforced,  would  strangle  all  denominational  education, 
elementary,  and  secondary.  The  effect  of  these  Regulations 
was  more  widespread  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  They 
meant  that  no  more  Catholic  day  schools  could  be  opened. 
Already  their  boarding  schools  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  supply  of  teachers  for  their  elementary  schools 
had  been  greatly  depleted  by  the  number  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  war. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Mooney  then  proposed  the  following  resolution  : 

That  distinctive  religious  instruction  is  an  essential  part  of 
sound  education  ; that  Regulations  5,  18,  23,  and  24,  of  the 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  render  such  distinctive 
religious  instruction  impossible ; that  these  regulations  are 
destructive  of  sound  education  ; are  unjust  to  a large  section  of 
the  nation,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  a complete  and  successful 
working  of  the  new  national  scheme  of  education  ; that  the 
method  of  governing  by  departmental  regulations  without  any 
effective  check  is  full  of  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  ; 
that  the  Minister  of  Education  be  urged  1o  remove  Nos.  5,  18,  23, 
and  24  from  the  Regulations  of  Secondary  Schools  ; that  our 
Members  of  Parliament  be  requested  to  exert  their  authority  in 
the  House,  and  insist  on  the  removal  of  these  1 egulations  ; and 
that  the  Members  be  urged  to  watch  with  the  utmost  care  the 
method  of  governing  by  Departmental  Regulations. 

In  speaking  on  the  resolution  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Regulations  of  which  they  complained  were  an  act  of 
spite  inspired  by  partisanship.  They  had  not  a scrap  of 
educational  value  : they  did  not  serve  to  improve  the 

status  of  teacher  or  of  pupil  ; they  did  not  in  any  way  deal 
with  educational  method  ; they  did  not  facilitate  or  extend 
education.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  a block  in  the 
way  of  educational  progress.  They  put  a premium  on 
unbelief  and  a penalty  on  belief. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Goodier,  in  seconding,  said  that  what  Catholics 
asked  for  was  fair  play,  an  open  field  and  no  favour.  Vital 
religious  reconstruction  was  needed  at  home.  Why  should 
the  Education  Office  place,  disabilities  in  the  path  of 
denominationalists  ? It  was  unfair  and  unjust  that 
Catholics  should  be  penalised  by  these  Regulations.  It 
was  time  that  the  question  should  be  insistently  placed 
before  the  public. 

The  resolution  was  _then  put  to  the  meeting  by  the 
Chairman,  and  carried  unanimously 
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Catholic  Students’  “Aids”  to  the  Bible.  By  Very  Rev. 
HUGH  POPE,  O.P.,  S.T.M. — I.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment. W ith  a Preface  by  Cardinal  Bourne.  2nd 
Edition.  Cloth.  5s.  net. — II.  The  New  Testament 
in  General  and  the  Four  Gospels.  With  Preface  by 
Cardinal  Gasqukt.  Cloih,  5s.  net. 

The  New  Missal  for  Sunday  Use.  Pluvis  •grain,  4s.  net. 
Leather  bindings,  6s.  net,  7s.  6d.  net,  xos.  net  and 
12s.  net. 

This  is  the  smallest  and  by  far  the  most  compact  Missal  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  Latin  and  English  texts  are  given  fully 
throughout,  together  with  the  Sunday  Offices  ol  Vespers  and 
Compline.  Its  contents  are  wholly  given  to  the  beautiful 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  ; there  are  no  prayers  of  private  devotion. 
Notwithstanding  its  1,296  pages,  by  the  use  of  specialh  opaque 
India  paper  its  thickness  is  less  than  an  inch  ; in  size  and 
appearance  it  resembles  the  32nto  “ Missale  Romanum,”  so 
beloved  by  students  and  travellers. 

Spiritual  Exercises  for  Monthly  and  Annual  Retreats. 

For  the  use  of  Souls  consecrated  to  God.  By  Rev. 
P.  DUNO\  ER.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Dead  Altars.  By  M.  REYNES-MONLAUR, 
Author  of  ‘‘Sister  Clare,”  “The  Ray,”  etc.  Preface 
by  Rev.  T.  Mainage,  O.P.  Translated  by  M.  E. 
Arendrup.  3s  6d.  net. 

Religio  Religiosi.  The  Object  and  Scope  of  the  Religious 
Life.  By  CARDINAL  GASOUET.  Wrapper, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Poems.  By  Rev.  ALBERT  B.  PURDIE,  C.F. 
Wrapper,  is.  net. 

The  Crown  of  Sorrow.  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of 
Our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  ALBAN  GOODILR,  S.J. 
2s.  6d.  net.1' 

Little  Therese.  (The  Story  of  the  “ Little  Flower  ” for 
Children.)  By  Pere  J.  CARBONEL,  S.J.  Translated 
by  a Religious  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 
Piofusely  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  extra,  4s.  net. 

Our  Goodly  Heritage,  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  HUGHES. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Pope  Pius  X.  (Heroes  of  the  Church.)  By 
F.  A.  FORBES,  Author  of  the  “Standard  Bearers  of 
the  Faith  ” Series.  With  6 fine  Illustrations  in 
Photogravure.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Letter  to  Catholic  Priests.  By  POPE  PIUS  X.  With 
preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne.  Cloth, 
is.  net.  Wrapper,  6d.  net. 

God  and  Man.  (Lectures  on  Dogmatic  Theology.) 
From  the  French  of  the  Rev.  L.  Labauche,  S.5. 
2 vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  12s.  net. 

The  Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  English. 

Second  Part  (Secunda  Secundze),  Vol.  II.,  Prudence, 
Justice  (now  ready.)  Cloth,  7s.  net. 

Cardinal  Mercier’s  Origins  of  Contemporary  Psychology. 

Translated  by  W.  H.  Mitchell,  M. A.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

Vladimir  Soloviev,  a Russian  Newman  (1853-1900). 
By  MICHEL  u’HERBIGNY.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
Buchanan,  M.A.  With  Portrait.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  Parables  of  Jesns.  By  Rev.  PHILIP  COGHLAN, 
C.P.  Author  of  “The  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.” 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Religion  and  Hainan  Interests.  By  Rev.  THOMAS 
SLATER,  S.J.  Cloth,  2s.  net ; wrapper,  is.  net. 

The  Catholic  Home.  By  FATHER  ALEXANDER,  O.F.M. 
With  Foreword  by  the  Bishop  cf  Salford.  2nd 
Edition,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. ; wrapper,  is.  6d.  net. 

What  Luther  Taught.  By  the  Editors  of  “America.” 
With  an  Introductory  Appreciation  by  FATHER 
THURSTON,  S.J.  Wrapper,  8d.  net ; Art  Linen, 
is.  3d.  net. 
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FOOD  ARRANOEMENTS. 


CONVENTS,  COLLECES 
AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  problem  of  catering  in  the  Convents, 
Colleges  and  Schools  which  are  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  Country  is  one  of 
considerable  difficulty. 

We  have  had  many  years’  experience  in 
supplying  Convents,  Colleges,  Schools 
and  Institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  our 
experience  will  be  gladly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  those  in  charge  of  catering. 

The  War  and  the  consequent  food  restric- 
tions have  severely  tested  the  reliability  of 
provision  houses,  but  in  spile  of  all 
difficulties  we  have  maintained  service  to 
our  large  clientele  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  War.  This  fact  is  the  most  convin- 
cing proof  of  our  organisation. 

All  Goods  can  be  despatched  Carriage  Paid 
by  Rail  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  any 
part  of  the  British  Isles.  A brief  list  of 
current  prices  is  given  below  : — 


DRIED  FRUIT 

Raisins  per  lb.,  1/- 
Currants  ,,  lOd. 

Sultanas  „ 1/- 

Dates  ,,  6d. 

Dried 

Bananas  „ 1/3 

CALIF.  HONEY 

6o  lb.  Tins 

per  cwt.  IIO/- 

CANNED  MEAT 

Ham  and  Tongue,  6 lb. 
T ins,  per  doz.  1 1 0 /- 

CEREALS 


Large  Stocks.  Lower 
than  Controlled  prices. 


SYRUP 

Table  Syrup,  per  14  lb. 

Tin  12/3 

TEAS.  Finest 
Blends 

“Royal  Sov.,”  per  lb. 

2/10 

College  Blend,  per  lb. 

2/6 

Fannings,  for  Urn  use, 
per  lb.  2/4 

RICE 

Fine,  Bold,  per  cwt. 

31/- 

Bussein,  per  cwt.  34/- 
Flaked  ,,  ,,  34/- 
Ground  ,,  ,,  34/- 

MAGARONI 

per  cwt.  66/- 


Complete  Price  List  upon  application . 


D.  R.  EVANS  S CO. 

LTD. 

Grocer p & provision  ZlHevcfjants 

LEADING  suppliers  TO  PRINCIPAL  COLLEGES  &SCHOOLS 

68/69,  FARRINGDON  STREET 

LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephones  ■ City  849  (8  lines). 
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PALMS 

FOR  PALM  SUNDAY. 

We  beg  to  advise  our  customers 
we  are  booking  crders  for  palms 


Palm  Branches,  3|  ft.  long . . . • • • 1/6 

„ „ 4 ft.  ••  21- 

„ 5 ft.  2/6 

„ „ 6 ft.  „ • • • • • • 3/- 

7 ft.  „ 3/S 

8 ft.  4/- 

,,  ,,  9 ft.  or  longer  ••  • • 4/6 

Palm  leaves  in  bundles,  100  ••  ••  2/6 

Palm  Crosses,  per  100  ••  ••  ••  4/- 


Addr’ess  the  Beeswax  Candlentakei’S  at 

MVEilPOOl— 32-3 1,  Vernon  Street.  Telegraph,  "Beeswax," 
Telephone,  6 255  Central.  COM  DON — 32  Henrietta  Stieet, 
W.C.  2.  " Eeclesiasticus  Band.”  7218  Gerrard.  DUB  IN — 3, 

Eustace  Stieet.  “Rubric.  ’ 1,058.  GLASGOW  — 42,  Howard 
Street.  “Beeswax.”  562  Royal.  MANCHESTER — 3,  John 

Dalton  Street.  863  Cemral. 

QUICK  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK. 
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ROME 

{FROM  OUR  OiyC^  CORRESPONDENT) 

■ ; Thursday,  March  20,  1919.LT 

THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

There  is  hardly  ever  a moment  when  there  is  not  a 
controversy  going  on  here  on  some  matter  of  interest 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  occasionally  it  is  on  a matter  of 
real  importance.  Just  now  the  subject  of  subjects  is 
being  keenly  discussed — the  Roman  Question — and  if 
on  ordinary  matters  it  is  important  to  get  the  authoritative 
view  of  the  Holy  See,  much  more  so  is  that  the  case  in 
this  instance.  On  the  Roman  Question  there  is  only 
one  voice  that  counts,  that  of  the  Holy  Father  if  and 
when  he  may  speak  once  and  for  all  and  definitely.  But 
without  definite  judgment  from  His  Holiness,  guidance 
is  possible  from  the  Vatican,  and  it  seems  to  be  to  hand 
this  week  in  an  important  article  in  the  Osservatore  Romano. 
So  much  has  been  written  lately  on  this  all-important 
question  that  the  Papal  organ  has  thought  well  to  make 
things  slightly  clearer  by  establishing  certain  points  and 
disestablishing  some  others. 

AUTHORITATIVE  GUIDANCE. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  begins  by  replying  to  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  Tribuna  writer  thought  he  had 
placed  the  new  Italian  Popular  Party.  In  case  of  con- 
flict between  Italy  and  the  Holy  See  he  had  asked  would 
they  be  Italian  or  the  other  thing  • Nothing,  replies  the 
Papal  organ,  can  prevent  them  looking  at  Catholic  things 
from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  that  is  being  with  the 
Holy  See,  but  that  do?s  not  in  the  least  prevent  them 


being  good  Italians  too.  Then  it  joins  issue  on  the 
“ Roman  Ouestion.”  It  still  exists,  the  Tr'buva  had 
said  ; the  Pope  still  insists  on  being  independent  of  Italy. 

; Perfectly  true,  says  the  Osservatore  ; in  fact  tha.t  is  the 
1 Roman  Question,  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
Roman  Church,  of  all  and  every  civil  power.  If  this 
liberty  and  independence,  which  must  not  only  be  real 
but  also  visible,  were  to  fail  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  peoples  came  to  see  that  the  Papacy 
: had  become  dependent  on  some  civil  authority,  the  Catholic 
| Church  would  split  up  into  so  many  national  Churches, 

1 that  is  to  sav  would  cease  to  exist.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  8,  1862,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  : “ We 
in  England  should  look  very  jealously  on  a Pope  per- 
manently domiciled  in  a Catholic  State.  We  know  well 
that  whereas  as  a temporal  prince  he  does  not  count  for 
more  than  any  Italian  duke,  as  a spiritual  prince  he  exer- 
cises a great  power  in  every  nation,  and  is  represented 
in  every  nation  by  an  organised  intellectual  body.  It 
is  a matcer,  therefore,  of  exceeding  interest  to  English 
statesmen  that  the  monarch  who  exercises  such  authority 
should  be  placed  in  a situation  in  which  he  shall  nor  be 
unduly  submitted  to  the  influence  of  any  other  European 
Power  ’’  [re- translated  from  the  Italian],  “ And  be  it 
noted,”  the  Osservatore  continues,  “ that  Disraeli  spoke 
thus  at  a time  when  the  British  Empire  counted  very 
few  Catholic  subjects  in  comparison  with  those  it  has 
to-day,  and  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  Indies, 
and  the  other  vast  colonies  possessed  neither  the  prestige 
nor  the  power  they  have  to-day.  The  Law  of  May,  187T, 
does  not  place  the  Holy  See — to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
distinguished  English  statesman — in  a position  which 
frees  it  from  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Government, 
as  indeed  the  Tribuna  writer  implicitly  acknowledges. 
In  existing  conditions  it  is  the  disagreement  between  the 
two  authorities  that  guarantees  Papal  independence  and 
makes  impossible  any  impression  among  governments 
and  peoples  that  the  Papacy  is  subjected  to  the  will  of 
Italy  so  as  to  favour  its  interests  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
of  others.  Any  illusion  on  the  subject  is  useless  : the 

disagreement  will  continue  until  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  mission  of  the  Papacy  in  the  world  are  guar- 
anteed in  a more  effective  way.  And  the  end  of  this  dis- 
agreement, that  is  the  solution  of  the  Roman  Question, 
which  is  desired  by  all  who  in  their  love  of  country  are 
guided  not  by  ‘‘regalisl”  preconceptions  or  anti  clerical 
passion  but  by  an  objective  study  of  the  case,  far  Irom 
damaging  Italy  as  the  Tribuna  writer  states,  would  turn 
to  its  immense  advantage  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Osservatore  notes  how  the  Tribuna  writer,  “ true 
to  his  ' regalist  ’ ideas,  approves  the  famous  Clause  xv. 
of  the  Treaty  of  I.ondon  saying  that  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  to-day  being  in  conflict  with  those  of  Italy,  the 
latter  has  every  interest,  right  and  duty  to  diminish  its 
importance  and  strength.  “ First  ot  all.”  says  the  Osserva- 
tore, “ it  is  not  true  that  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  to-day 
are  in  conflict  with  those  of  Italy  except  in  the  minds  of 
such  as  look  on  Italv’s  interests  on  the  principles  of  the 
‘ regalist  ’ school.  It  is  untrue  that  the  Pope  desired  to 
go  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  it  was  not  his  fault 
if  he  did  not  succeed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Holy  See  had  determined  not  to 
be  represented,  even  if  invited,  in  case  peace  should  be 
imposed  by  one  conquering  group  on  the  other  conquered 
group  ; consequently  Article  xv.  was  a perfectly  useless 
insult.  Finally,  it  is  untrue  that  it  was  solely  by  the 
London  agreement  that  the  Italian  Government  had  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  increase  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Papacy..  There  is  a very  long  list  of  cases  of  such  action, 
and,  unhappily,  it  will  always  be  so  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment, inspired  not  by  love  of  country  and  the  interests 
of  the  country,  properly  understood,  but  by  ' regalist  ’ 
principles,  now  out  of  date,  continues  to  hold  open  a 
disagreem  ;nt  which  works  to  the  Common  harm  of  both 
Church  and  country.” 

ITALIAN  COMMENT. 

Even  the  barest  summary  of  $dl  that  has  appeared  during 
the  week  on  the  old  “ Question  ” would  take  too  much 
space.  Reference,  however  must  be  made  to  one  argument, 
perhaps  the  most  effective,  certainly  the  most  plausible, 
from  the  non-Catholic  point  of  view.  It  is  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  Papacy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  in  the  continuance  of  the 
disagreement.  That  it  is,  in  a way,  a guarantee,  the 
Osservatore  itself  states  ; but  a straight  demand  for  its 
continuance  not  only  burkes  the  question  as  it  is  now  being 
considered  very  seriously  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  but 
reveals  the  desire  that  Italy  may,  so  to  speak,  eats  its  cake 
and  still  have  it — may  pose  as  the  guarantor  while  at  the 
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same  time  availing  itself  of  the  deficiencies  in  guaranteeing 
that  independence  exhibited  in  the  law  itself.  There  is  a 
welcome  absence  of  viciousness  even  in  comment  of  papers 
and  persons  notoriously  hostile  to  the  Papacv.  And  if 
this  represents  a fear  that  the  general  public  will  not  stand 
violent  anti-clericalism  just  now,  that  is  a good  sign. 

CARDINAL  BOURNE. 

Cardinal  Bourne  returned  to  Rome  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing. He  was  received  by  His  Holiness  on  Saturday,  has 
had  a long  conversation  with  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Secretary 
of  State,  to  both  whom  he  is  giving  a full  report  of  his  very 
interesting  journey.  A good  deal  is  being  written  here 
about  that  journey,  suggesting  fanciful,  in  seme  cases 
absurd  motives.  Possibly,  that  is  the  reason  why  His 
Eminence  himself  has  less  to  sav  on  the  matter  than  anyone. 
He  has  been  to  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople, 
Salonica,  Sofia,  Bucarest,  Orsova,  up  the  Danube  to  Bsl- 
grade,  to  Zagreb,  Lubia.na,  thence  to  Trieste  and  Rome. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  His  Eminence  would  be  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  Catholics  in  the  places  he  visited,  and 
it  seems  that,  as  regards  religions,  Moslems  and  Orthodox 
joined  wholeheartedly  in  the  greeting,  given  both  to  a 
Prince  of  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  a Cardinal  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  visit  indeed  must  have  done  a great 
deal  to  ram  home  two  facts — the  first,  which  ought  to  be 
better  known  and  appreciated  than  it  is,  the  great  interest 
of  the  Holy  Father  in  the  Near  East ; the  second;  that  which 
His  Eminence  touched  on  in  his  speech  in  Egypt,  that  the 
British  Empire,  in  its  work  throughout  its  own  dominions, 
as  occupying  or  mandatory  Power  or  in  whatever  capacity 
it  acts  or  rules,  does  not  act  as  a “ Protestant  ” Power — 
that  is  an  old  shibboleth  now  gone  by  the  board.  One 
matter  His  Eminence  does  speak  of,  the  exceeding  courtesy 
shown  him  by  the  authorities  everywhere  and  the  trouble 
taken  to  smooth  over  what  might  have  been  rough  places 
in  his  journey  from  Constantinople,  where  the  British  Fleet 
gave  him  up,  by  rail  and  river  across  the  Peninsula  to 
Trieste,  where  he  rejoined  Italy  and  found  the  same  courtesy 
in  preparing  everything  for  him.  His  Eminence  hopes  to 
start  for  London  on  Tuesday  next. 

There  are  other  distinguished  visitors  in  Rome  besides, 
His  Eminence  : Cardinal  Amette,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 

and  Mgr.  Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  and  one  dis- 
tinguished resident  returned  last  night.  Mgr.  Cerretci, 
Secretary  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Extraordinary  EccLi- 
astical  affairs,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  represent- 
ing the  Holy  Father  at  the  Jubilee  of  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Cardinal  Amette’s  visit  was  timed  so  that  he  could  be 
present  at  the  Ordinary  Congregation  of  the  S.  Rites  at 
which  the  miracles  proposed  for  the  Canonisation  of  B. 
Joan  of  Arc  were  discussed,  but  there  are  innumerable 
matters  in  which  both  the  Holy  See  and  France  are  jointly 
interested  on  which  personal  conversation  between  the 
Holy  Father,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  will  be  of  great  value.  Alsace-Lorraine 
is  an  obvious  one.  It  would  be  utterly  wrong  to  suggest 
— as  has  been  suggested — that  His  Eminence  is  an  unofficial 
emissary  of  the  French  Government,  but  that  he-is  a distin- 
guished churchman  in  whom  that  Government  has  confi- 
dence may  be  said. 

THE  ORIENT. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  His  Holiness’s  keen 
interest  in  the  Oriental  Church.  The  Acta  publishes  a letter 
of  His  Holiness  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  re- 
capitulating what  he  said  in  the  Consistorial  Allocution,  and 
adding  “ We  are  sure  that  there  is  no  need  of  this  appeal  of 
Ours  that  you  exert  yourselves  to  the  utmost  to  urge  the 
cause  of  these  missions  before  your  diocesans.  We  hope 
that  all  will  respond  to  Our  appeal,  but  it  must  make  no 
difference  to  the  collections  which  Our  Predecessor,  Leo 
XIII,  ordered  should  be  made  for  the  Holy  Places  in  the 
Apostolic  Letters  ‘ Salvaioris  se  Domini.”  On  Sunday, 
a wonderfully  impressive  Mass  in  Greek-Basilian  Rite 
was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Sta  Maria  in  Domnica 
on  the  Celian.  This  chur<Sh  was  given  in  1734  by  Pope 
Clement  XII  to  these  monks.  Cardinal  Marini,  Secretary 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oriental  Church,  is  Deacon 
of  that  Title  and  was  present  at  the  Mass  which  was  cele- 
brated by  Mgr.  Papadopoulos,  Assessor  of  the  Congregation. 
Yesterday  His  Holiness  received  in  the  Consistorial  Hall 
a group  of  over  two  hundred  Catholics  of  Oriental  Rites, 
headed  by  Mgr.  Paul  Peter  XIII  Tertian,  Patriarch  of 
Cilicia  of  the' 'Armenians,  and  once  again  expressed  to  them 
his  interest  in,  and  his  hopes  for,  the  glory  of  the  Church 
of  the  Orien*.  united  to  the  Holy  See  and  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  union,  praying  for  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph 
on  both  East  and  West. 


THE  POPE  AND  AN  EARLY  PEACE. 

A statement  seems  to  have  been  published  in  England 
to  the  effect  that  the  Holy  Father  appealed  to  the  Allies 
to  make  peace  at  once,  and  one  that  “ would  not  humiliate 
Germany."  This  is  misleading.  His  Holiness  has  indeed 
appealed  that  the  Allies  should  make  peace  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  that  end  lay  down  terms  that  would  not 
be  intolerable  for  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism,  as  he  regards  a quickly  concluded 
peace  as  the  only  means  to  that  end.  In  this  he  was 
thinking  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  world,  and  also  of 
the  interests  of  the  Allies  themselves. 

NOTES. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  celebrated'with  the  usual  solemnity 
in  Rome  at  the  Irish  College,  at  St.  Isidore’s  of  the  Irish 
Franciscans  and  at  St.  Patrick’s  of  the  Irish  Augustinia  is. 
Father  MacMahan,  S.J.,-  preached  at  the  latter  church  in 
the  evening.  At  St.  Isidore’s  after  the  Gospel  during 
Solemn  High  Mass,  Father  Macksey,  S.J.,  preached  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  Apostolate  of  the 
Saint.  The  serious  illness  of  Mgr.  O’Riordan,  Rector  of 
the  Irish  College,  cast  a certain  gloom  over  the  anniversary. 
— Don  Santiago  Monreal  y Oliver,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Madrid,  has  been  nominated  by  His  Holiness  Auditor 
of  the  Rota  specially  for  Spain. — There  is  no  truth  in  the 
story  of  another  change  of  Minister  of  Portugal  to  the 
Holy  See. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


BELGIUM’S  THANKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, —When,  more  than  four  years  ago,  the  Belgians,  driven 
out  of  their  homes  by  the  brutalities  of  a ruthless  enemy,  landed 
in  large  numbers  in  this  country,  they  met  with  a sympathy  and 
hospitality,  the  comforting  recollection  of  which  will  for  ever 
remain  associated  with  the  national  memory  of  the  dark  days  of 
war.  Our  difficult  task  to  remain  in  touch  with  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  notwithstanding  their  being  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  needs,  has  been  greatly 
facilitated,  not  only  by  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  clergy,  but  also  by  the  kindly  offices  of  the  ministers 
of  every  denomination.  Thanks  to  this  unfailing  kindness,  much 
has  been  done. 

But  it  was  not  only  for  their  spiritual  needs  that  clergy  and 
laitv  of  this  country  were  concerned.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
state  in  a short  farewell  letter  all  that  has  been  so  generously — 
and  from  every  quarter  of  the  United  Kingdom — provided  for  thel 
immediate  relief  of  so  many  destitute  refugees.  I have  had  an 
occasion  to  dwell  upon  this  more  completely  in  “ Belgium’s 
Gratitude  towards  the  British  Empire.”  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  every  British  family,  without  any  distinction  of  creed  or 
religion,  felt  deeply  interested  in  our  Belgian  people.  The  poorest 
— men,  women  and  children— gave  their  mite ; whilst  those  of 
position  and  means  not  only  offered  their  princely  charities,  but 
even  sacrificed  their  rest  and  comfort  to  house  our  wounded 
soldiers  and  homeless  refugees. 

Among  them  all  I have  to  pay  a special  tribute  of  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  and  to  the  Superior 
Council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  which  were  never  tired 
of  helping  in  every  way  possible. 

The  time  has  now  come  when,  with  God’s  grace,  we  are  going 
back  to  Belgium  to  resume  our  functions  at  the  side  of  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Mercier. 

In  his  name,  in  mv  own  name,  and  that  of  our  priests  and 
people,  I have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  British  public,  through 
your  valuable  paper,  the  expression  of  our  sincere  gratitude, 
asking  Almighty  God’s  blessing  upon  all  our  benefactors. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  very  thankfully, 

A.  Df.wachter, 

Bishop  Auxiliary  and  Vicar-General 
to  H.E.  Cardinal  Mercier. 

Bishop’s  House,  St.  George’s  Road,  S.E.  1, 

March  25,  1919. 


CATHOLICS  AND  PUBLIC  BODIES. 

Sir, — -Your  readers  will  have  noticed  a letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  as  to  the  action 
of  that  body  in  the  recent  County  Council  election  in  Hammer- 
smith. Mr.  Lamb  does  not  deny  that  the  representative  of 
the  London  Labour  Party  was  the  only  candidate' supported 
by  the  Federation,  and  he  clearly  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
no  inquiry  whatever  was  made  as  to  other  candidates  in  the 
borough.  Any  daily  paper  and  the  least  amount  of  inquiry 
would  have  satisfied  the  Federation  that  there  were  two  other 
Catholic  candidates  in  the  field.  Alderman  Mayle  is  noted  as 
having  been  the  first  Catholic  Mayor  of  Hammersmith.  I 
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have  been  eleven  years  on  the  London  Education  Committee, 
and  my  identity  is  well  known  to  the  Federation. 

My  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  contained  two  sug- 
gestions. I said  that  apparently  the  London  Labour  Party 
alone  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Federation.  Mr.  Lamb 
may  profess  impartiality,  but  the  facts  are  against  him.  The 
other  suggestion  was  that  a body  which  acts  like  the  Federation 
is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  a Catholic 
election  fund.  After  reading  Mr.  Lamb's  reply,  many  people 
may  be  of  opinion  that  neither  suggestion  is  unreasonable. 
If  there  was  not  partiality  at  least  there  was  gross  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  Federation. 

In  enumerating  Catholic  candidates  I regret  that  I omitted 
the  name  of  Mr.  Gatti,  who  was  returned  unopposed  in  West- 
minster. 

Your  obedient  servant; 

9,  St.  James’s  Place,  S.W.,  F.  R.  Anderton. 

March  22,  1919. 

CATHOLICS  AND  ELECTIONS 

Sir, — One  may  well  wonder  at  the  apathy  of  Catholics.  During 
the  last  General  Election  I attended  several  meetings,  and  was 
the  only  one  present  to  send  up  a query  with  the  object  of  ascertain- 
ing the  candidate’s  views  on  the  education  question,  and  it  was 
the  same  also,  excepting  one  instance,  with  regard  to  questions 
relating  to  the  Divorce  Bill.  And  yet  Catholics  are  numerous 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Incidentally,  may  I express  the  hope  that  Miss  Smyth-Pigott’s 
letter  wiil  go  far  towards  proving  the  justice  of  the  feminist’s 
demand  for  women  lawyers,  women  judges  and  magistrates,  and 
women  on  juries. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Riverside  House,  Mortlake,  B.  M.  Witty. 

March  25,  1919. 


THE  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY. 

Sir, — In  the  third  paragraph  of  The  Tablet  “ Notes  ” for 
March  15,  there  is  a statement  which  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  principles  of  relativity.  To  say  that  this  principle 
“ does  awav  with  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  luminiferous 
ether  ” is  to  repeat  a statement  which  (as  far  as  I can  ascertain) 
first  came  into  general  notice  through  the  publication  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge’s  inaugural  address  on  “ Continuity  ” to  the  British 
Association  in  1913.  I give  a quotation  from  his  address  as  printed 
in  Nature,  vol.  92  : — “ If  the  principle  of  relativity  in  an 
extreme  sense  establishes  itself  . . . the  great  agent  of  continuity, 
the  tether  of  spaye,  will  be  relegated  to  the  museum  of  historical 
curiosities.  ” 

This  statement  was  controverted  by  E.  Cunningham  in  Nature, 
vol.  93,  by  showing  that  the  principle  of  relativity  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  aether  hypothesis,  and  in  his  text-book  on  the 
subject,  published  in  1914  bv  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  same  question.  And  if  further  support 
be  needed,  I quote  from  Professor  Eddington,  who  is  one  of  the 
party  of  observers  to  be  stationed  at  Principd,  West  Africa.  The 
quotation  is  taken  from  § 53  of  his  recent  “ Report  on  the 
Relativity  Theory  of  Gravitation,”  published  by  the  Physical 
Society  of  London  : — “ The  relativity  theory  is  indifferent  to  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  nature  of  gravitation,  just  as  it  is  ind’fferent  to 
hypotheses  as  to  matter  and  light.”  This  statement  clearly  implies 
that  the  principle  of  relativity  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the 
existence  of  the  aether,  since  the  aether  is  a medium  postulated 
to  explain  how  light  is  propagated  from  one  body  to  another. 

Taking  account  of  these  authoritative  statements,  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  describe  the  great  interest  attaching 
to  the  expeditions  mentioned  in  The  Tablet  paragraph  in  this 
way.  There  are  two  rival  systems  which  attempt  to  give  a 
mathematical  definition  or  description  of  the  field  of  force  due 
to  gravitation — one  is  based  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Newton 
long  ago,  the  other  is  based  on  the  recent  principle  of  relativity. 
The  former  has  been  very  successful  in  astronomy,  nevertheless 
the  latter  has  been  able  to  explain  an  observed  motion  of  the 
perihelion  of  Mercury  when  the  former  failed.  The  question 
arises  : Is  the  traditional  and  classical  theory  of  Newton  to  be 
displaced  by  the  ncWer  relativity  theory?  As  the  two  rivals  g:ve 
different  predictions  of  what  the  results  observed  on  May  29  ought 
to  be,  the  actual  data  obtained  may  help  to  judge  between  them, 
and  hence  the  interest  attaching  to  the  expeditions. 

In  conclusion,  may  I be  allowed  to  sav  that  Father  Cortie  was 
appointed  by  the  Joint  Permanent  Eclipse  Committee  to  be  a 
member  of  one  of  the  expeditions,  but  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  other  work,  had  to  decline  the  honour. 

Faithfully  yours, 

St.  Beuno's  College,  St.  Asaph,  C.  W.  O’Hara,  S.J. 

March  24,  1919. 


CATHOLIC  WOMEN  WORKERS. 

Sir, — There  must  be  many  Catholic  women  at’ this  moment 
who  are,  or  are  about  to  be,  demobilised  from  the  splendid  war 
work  to  which  they  have  so  generously  devoted  their  energies  in 
the  last  five  years.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  bring 
to  their  notice  the  many  Catholic  activities  in  London  which 
are  now  urgently  needing  workers.  The  Catholic  Women’s 
League  alone  has  at  present  a great  need  of  active  help  for  the 
charities  which  have  been  inaugurated  under  its  auspices — • 
Infant  Welfare  Centre,  Rescue  work,  etc.,  etc. 

But  beyond  these  special  civil  activities  is  the  crying  need  for 
the  work  and  influence  of  Catholic  women  in  other  than  Catholic 


organisations — Work  on  Care  Committees,  work  in  connection 
with  Women  Citizens'  Associations,  representation  on  non- 
Catholic  Committees,  etc.  There  is  hardly  a charitable  or 
educational  body  which  does  not  touch  on  Catholic  interests  or 
deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  Catholic  individuals  ; nor  has 
there  probably  ever  been  in  Protestant  England  a moment  when 
non  Catholics  were  so  ready— even  eager — -to  welcome  Catholic 
co-operation  as  they  are  to-day. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  C.W.L.  that  such  applications  for  Catholic 
women's  help  are  addressed  ; and  it  is  grievous  when  the  appli- 
cation has  to  be  rejected  for  lack  of  Catholic  helpers.  Many 
public  bodies  have  to  put  the  Catholics — children,  the  aged,  and 
the  sick — -for  whom  they  are  responsible  under  the  care  of  non- 
Catholics  because  Catholics  are  not  forthcoming. 

The  variety  of  works  to  be  done  is  tco  great  to  be  specified 
here — -but  no  Catholic  woman  who  has  even  so  little  as  on 
afternoon  a week  to  spare  need  feel  that  she  has  no  opportunity 
to  help  in  the  tremendous  work  of  social  reconstruction,  in  which 
the  Church  expects  all  her  children  to  take  their  part.  Stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  inexperience  is  no  inseparable  bar 
to  usefulness  : it  can  be  remedied  with  some  little  goodwill  and 
some  careful,  patient  training. 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  Catholic  woman  who 
is  willing  to  offer  help  ; and  would  ask  her  to  apply  to  me  at  the 
C.W.L.  offices  any  day  (except  Saturdays),  between  the  hours 
of  11  and  5,  preferably  by  appointment. 

Yours  faithfully,  1 1 

A.  Streeter. 

Hon.  Secretary  Catholic  W 0 mens  League  ( London  Branch) 

1 16,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  i. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT’S  VISIT  TO  ROME. 

Sir, — In  The  Tablet  of  March  1,  “ T.  A.  M.  ” calls  attention, 
quite  rightly,  to  an  error  in  your  correspondent’s  reference  to  the 
“ Roosevelt  incident  ” here  in  April,  1910.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did 
not  “ visit  ” the  Rev.  Mr.  Tipple.  All  that  he  did  was  to  insist 
on  his  right  to  do  so,  if  it  seemed  good  to  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  asking  to  be  received  by  the  Pope.  But  he  did  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  go  to  the  American  Methodist  establishment  in  Via  XX 
Settembre.  “ T.  A.  M.”  is  justified  in  calling  attention  to  your 
! correspondent’s  “ blunder,”  but  in  doing  so  himself 
| blunders  in  a way  which  suggests  ignorance,  on  his  part,  of  the 
facts  of  the  position  here  in  1910,  of  which  he  accuses  your  cor- 
respondent. It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  was  not  here  at  that 
time  to  realize  the  conditions  existing. 

The  plain  facts  are  these  : — In  February  of  that  year  Mr.  Fair- 
banks failed  to  obtain  the  audience,  desired  both  by  himself  and 
the  Holy  See,  because,  in  ignorance  of  Roman  affairs  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  character  of  the  American  Methodist  organization 
in  Via  XX  Settembre,  he  had  publicly  promised  to  deliver  an 
address  there  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  audience  with  the 
Holy  Father.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  anyone  who  had 
publicly  associated  himself  with  that  establishment  could  be 
received  by  His  Holiness.  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  given  his  word,  and. 
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felt  bound  to  keep  it  and  to  forgo  his  audience.  The  contretemps 
caused  sincere  regret  at  the  Vatican,  where  the  ex-Vice-President’s 
high  character  was  known  and  appreciated. 

Some  weeks  later  a confidential  request  for  an  audience  was 
received  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  in  Africa.  The  reply 
was  at  once  sent  that  “ The  Holy  Father  will  be  delighted  to  grant 
audience  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  hopes  that  nothing  will  arise  to 
prevent  it,  such  as  the  much-regretted  incident  which  rendered 
impossible  the  reception  of  Mr.  Fairbanks.”  The  object  of  this 
private  and  eminently  courteous  and  considerate  warning  was  to 
ensure  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  not,  in  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  the  XX  Settembre  establishment,  be  led,  as  was  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
into  placing  the  authority  and  prestige  of  his  name  at  the  service 
of  an  institution  which  was  carrying  on  open  war  against  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  city  of  Rome  by  means  of  calumny  of  the 
Pope  and  seduction  of  Italian  Catholics  from  their  religion.  Pre- 
suming that  no  such  warning  message  had  been  sent,  and  the 
same  thing  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  in  that 
of  Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  former  might  well  have  complained  that 
a word  of  warning  might  have  been  given  to  one  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  conversant  with  Roman  affairs.  No  reply, 
beyond  an  acknowledgment,  was  necessary.  Unfortunately  the 
message  of  the  Vatican  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  him  the  impression  that  an  unjustifiable  “ limita- 
tion of  his  freedom  of  conduct  ” was  being  imposed.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  submit  to  any  such  limitation,  but  hoped  that 
the  Holy  Father  would  receive  him  all  the  same.  He  was  to  be 
received  by  the  Pope,  but  he  was  to  be  at  liberty,  if  he  felt  so 
inclined,  to  drive  straight  from  the  Vatican  to  the  hotbed  of  anti- 
Papal  calumny.  And  his  secretary,  Mr.  O’Loughlin,  when  asked 
privately  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  whether,  without  any 
formal  promise  or  expressed  condition,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  as 
a matter  of  fact  not  go  to  the  Methodist  centre  in  Via  XX 
Settembre,  replied  that  he  could  give  no  assurance,  and  that  in 
his  opinion  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  man  to  do  it.  There  are  certain 
conventions  to  be  observed  at  the  Vatican,  at  the  White  House, 
and  in  civilized  society.  They  are  observed  by  monarchs  as  by 
ordinary  people.  Mr.  Roosevelt  claimed  the  right  to  be  free  from 
them.  He  could  not  be  fully  conversant  with  things  in  Rome  ; 
he  was  ill  advised,  and  as  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tipple  and  the 
Pope,  he  chose  the  former.  The  Holy  See  regretted  the  occur- 
rence sincerely,  as  it  fully  appreciated  more  than  one  action  of 
the  ex-President,  during  his  term  of  office,  inspired  by  a just  appre- 
ciation of  Catholic  rights  and  principles.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tipple 
immediately  published  two  manifestoes  rejoicing  in  his  victory,  and 
got  rapped  over  the  knuckles  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  by  that  time 
perhaps  had  realised  how  he  had  been  misled. 

President  Wilson  did  not  associate  himself  in  any  way  with  the 
American  Methodists  or  any  other  anti-Papal  organisation.  He 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  representative  American  Church — 
a church  not  a politico-religious  organisation — in  Via  Nazionale, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tipple  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  many  de- 
nominations whom  he  met  there.  The  President,  like  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  other  rulers  of  States,  observed  the  conventions 
required  of  those  who  are  received  in  audience  at  the  Vatican.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  have  been  fully  advised  of  them 
beforehand,  either  previous  to  his  leaving  America — if  at  that  time 
there  had  been  suggestion  of  an  audience — or  when  he  met  Mgr. 
Cerreti  in  Paris.  While  in  the  case  of  Mix  Roosevelt  there  was 
the  possibility  that  his  ignorance  of  Roman  affairs  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  enemies  of  the  Holy  See — as  indeed  happened — 
thcnp  wns  no  Pbplihood  of  any  such  thing  occurring  in  the  case 
of  President  Wilson. 

“ T.  A.  M.’s”  reference  to  the  “ill-judged  advice  of  Papal 
underlings  ” is  unintelligible.  The  Pope  himself  and  Cardinal 
Merrv  del  Val  were  the  only  two  persons  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  though  a 
servant  of  the  Pope,  can  hardly  be  described  as  an  “ underling.” 
And  the  affection  of  both  for  America  is  well  known  and  has  been 
testified  often.  Witness,  for  instance,  Pope  Pius  X’s  Allocution  at 
the  Consistory  of  191 1,  Wednesday,  November  29,  and  the  Car- 
dinal’s speech  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  American  College  in  1909. 

Yours,  &c.. 

Your  Rome  Correspondent. 


ET  CETERA 


POOR  PASTORS  AND  “ MISSA  PRO  POPULO.” 

Sir, — I wish  to  make  a suggestion  through  your  columns  to 
the  priests  in  charge  of  poor  parishes,  who  find  that  the  obligation 
or  the  Missa  Pro  Populo  is  the  cause  of  a really  heavy  burden. 
Relief  in  this  matter  can  only  be  sought  from  Rome  through  our 
Bishops.  My  suggestion  is,  that  an  application  for  dispensation, 
whole  or  parlia!.  from  this  crushing  burden,  be  forwarded  to  the 
meeting  of  the  B:shops,  which  will  be  held  in  Low  Week  ; that 
their  lordships  be  respectfully  requested  favourably  to  consider 
this  matter  from  the  poor  pastor’s  standpoint,  and  that  they  kindly 
forward  this  petition  to  Rome  with  their  approbation. 

To  lend  this  petition  due  weight,  and  to  show  how  widespread 
is  the  feeling  that  this  extra  deduction  from  our  already  meagre 
sources  of  income  is  really  asking  us  to  be  more  than  heroic, 
concerted  action  is  absolutely  essential.  Hence,  I strongly  urge 
that  all  the  pastors  throughout  the  country,  who  feel  that  they 
arc  overtaxed  by  this  new  obligat:on,  should  forward  their  names 
to  the  Rev.  Father  M.  Lynch,  Catholic  Church,  New  Barnet, 
Herts,  as  s:gnntories  to  the  proposed  petition  to  the  Bishops. 
Father  Lvnch  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  secretary  in  the 
matter,  and  will  forward  the  application  to  their  lordships  with 
the  names  attached.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  as  Low  Week  is 
near. 

St.  Mary’s,  Fast  Finchlev,  London,  N.  2,  J.  C.  Joyce. 

Thanking  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  kindness,  yours  faithfully, 
March  25,  1919. 


! The  appointment  of  General  Sir  Edward  Bulfin  to 
the  command  of  our  troops  in  Egypt  is  made  at  an 
anxious  moment.  As  a commander,  Sir  Edward  won 
successes  on  stricken  fields  which  encoffined,  along 
with  so  much  flesh  and  blood,  not  a few  first-class 
military  reputations.  His  was  the  Second  Brigade  of 
the  First  Division  during  the  retreat  from  Mons,  a 
prelude  to  his  leadership  of  the  28th  Division,  and  much 
hard  fighting  on  the  Western  Front,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  wounded.  He  took  the  60th  (London 
Territorial)  Division  to  Salonika ; but  in  Palestine  he 
rose  from  divisional  command  to  the  command  of  an 
army.  In  the  operations  which  led  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beating  the 
German  strategist  opposed  to  him,  Liman  von  Sanders, 
in  a square  fight,  plan  for  plan,  as  well  as  man  for 
man.  No  less  signal  was  the  part  he  played,  as  com- 
mander of  the  2 1 st  Corps,  in  the  final  victory  which 
carried  General  Allenby’s  arms  to  Damascus.  General 
Bulfin  was  literally  in  at  Armageddon.  There,  on  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  the  immemorial  battlefield  of  the  East 
from  Saul  to  Napoleon,  was  wrought  the  most  striking 
ddb&cle  of  the  world  war.  The  western  half  of  the 
plain  is  still  called  Mageddon,  and  here,  according  to 
local  tradition,  was  to  be  fought  the  final  fight,  after 
which  peace  for  a thousand  years.  ' If  his  new  work  in 
Egypt  is  not  to  be  on  the  battlefield , it  will  at  least 
make  demands  on  his  wisdom  in  judgment  and  his 
readiness  in  resource.  Sir  Edward  has  never  failed  in 
these  essentials  from  the  old  days  at  Stonyhurst  even 
until  now;  and  we  congratulate  the  Government’ on  its 
choice.  * * 

*- 

For  services  in  the  field  the  C.M.G.  is  conferred 
upon  Lieut. -Col.  Daniel  Patrick  Driscoll,  D.S.O., 
Royal  Fusiliers,  formerly  well  known  to  Catholic  Lon- 
doners when  in  charge  of  the  London  headquarters  of 
the  Legion  of  Frontiersmen. 


The  C.B.E.  (Military  Division)  goes  to  the  Rev. 
Wolstan  T.  Workman,  O.F.M.,  O.B.E.,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Chaplains’  Service;  as  also  to  T.  Lieut. -Col. 
Walter  T.  M.  Buller,  R.A.S.C.  (Ratcliffe).  For  ser- 
vices in  the  field  Major  (T.  Lieut. -Col.)  Percy  R. 
Worrall,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  receives  brevet  rank  as  Lieut. - 
Col.  ; while  A./Capt.  Edward  James  Gleeson  Kelly, 
5th  Connaught  Rangers,  has  the  Military  Cross. 


Among  recent  foreign  awards,  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  goes  to  Major  Lawrence  V.  M.  Cosgrave, 
D.S.O.,  Can.  F.A.  ; to  T.  Captain  Walter  Michl. 
Anthony  MacGrath,  R.E.  (Stonyhurst);  and  to  T. 
Lieut-. Col.  Harold  Raphael  Gaetano  Stevens,  D.S.O., 
R.G.A.  (Beaumont).  A. /Lieut.  Col.  the  Hon.  Bertrand 
J.  Russell,  D.S.O.,  R.  of  O.,  R.F.A.  (Beaumont)  has 
the  Italian  Croce  di  Guerra. 


Sir  John  Edmond  Barry,  whose  death  is  reported 
from  Dublin,  was  a son  of  a merchant  of  that  city,  with 
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the  commercial  activities  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
long  connected.  For  thirty-four  years  he  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  and 
from  1897  to  1899  was  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  knighted  in  the  latter  year.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Superintendence  Board  of  Dublin 
Hospitals,  and  a Director  of  the  National  Banl<.  In 
1849  he  married  Teresa,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
O’Keeffe,  of  Ifferknock,  County  Meath.  She  died  in 
1909.  Sir  John  himself  reached  the  age  of  ninety-one. 


* * 
* 


The  death  of  Mr.  George  Russell,  the  self-confessed 
diarist  of  the  Victorian  age,  especially  in  rela.ion  to  the 
Anglican  Revival  of  religious  feeling,  has  set  “ Solo- 
mon Eagle,”  that  wise  swooper  of  The  New  Statesman, 
pondering  over  the  identity  of  that  other  diarist  who  in 
all  probability  is  amongst  us  busily  catering  for  the 
inquisitiveness  of  posterity.  “ Where  is  he?  He  is 
somewhere.  Probably  at  your  elbow  now.  . . . He 
may  be  an  official,  like  Charles  Greville,  with  good 
opportunities  of  getting  behind  the  scenes;  a Cabinet 
Minister’s  secretary,  perhaps.  He  may  be  a person 
of  leisure  who  knows  everybody.  Very  likely  he  is 
quite  an  ordinary-looking,  man  with  a bowler  hat,  a 
new  black  overcoat,  a small  moustache,  and  hair 
growing  grey  at  the  temples  : familiar  to  the  members 
of  various  clubs,  welcomed  in  many  houses  as  an 
inoffensive  guest,  but  to  the  public  entirely  unknown. 
He  lunches  and  dines  wdth  men  of  letters.  He  knows 
their  weaknesses  and  their  hostilities.  And  here  and 
there  he  knows  a man  of  genius,  relatively  obscure  to 
ourselves,  but  to  posterity  as  interesting  as  Keats  or 
Shelley  is  to  ourselves.”  George  Pussell  made  books 
out  of  his  own  diaries,  weeding,  skipping,  and  editing; 
the  diaries  themselves  may  never  be  published,  but 
“ Solomon  Eagle’s  ” queries  are  already  partially 
answered  in  another  quarter. 


Granted  that  the  theatre  is  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
Lenten  season,  it  may  be  judged  proper  that  tragedy 
should  hold  the  boards  rather  than  revues  or  Restora- 
tion comedy.  And  tragedy  did  hold  them  at  one  theatre 
— for  one  day.  This  was  on  Sunday  when  the 
Pioneer  Players  produced  M.  Paul  Claudel’s 
“The  Hostage,”  a play  introduced  some  months  ago 
to  English  readers  in  the  pages  of  The  Dublin  Review. 


* * 

* 


* * 
* 


And  the  answer  is  much  more  satisfying,  as  we  see 
it,  than  anything  that  was  likely  to  come  from  the 
ordinary-looking  man  in  a bowler  hat.  Mr.  Martin 
Seeker  announces  that  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  has 
prepared  for  publication  the  diaries  which  he  has  kept 
for  a period  covering  practically  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  that  these  will  be  issued  under  the  title,  “ My 
Diaries;  1888-1914.”  ‘‘Solomon  Eagle”  will  find 
everybody  in  Mr.  Blunt’s  pages,  including  the  poets, 
from  more  than  one  Laureate  to  those  young  bloods  of 
Parnassus,  the  Imagistes,  who  once  descended  on  Mr. 
Blunt’s  Sussex  home  with  incomprehensible  congratu- 
latory poems.  Between  the  elder  Victorians  and  the 
very  youngest  of  the  Georgians  will  figure  Francis 
Thompson,  the  rare,  elusive  poet  whom  “ Solomon 
Eagle’s  ” man  about  town  would  never  have  encoun- 
tered, but  who  stayed  with  Mr.  Blunt  in  his  Sussex 
home. 

* * 

* 

Miss  May  Morris,  daughter  of  the  poet  and  crafts- 
man, writes  to  the  Press  that  when  marketing  the  other 
day  at  a well-known  provision  shop  she  “ was  shocked 
(using  the  word  deliberately)  at  seeing  the  endless 
delicacies  set  out  elegantly  on  tables  to  tempt  cus- 
tomers. People  were  crowding  to  the  counters  and 
eating — at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning— creams,  ices, 
savoury  bouchees  and  the  like.”  She  protests  against 
such  “ indecent  indulgence  at  a time  of  general  starva- 
tion in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.”  Whether  or  no 
that  is  the  case,  the  thought  that  there  is  certainly  great 
privation  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  might  modify 
the  gusto  of  the  cake-consumers.  There  is  another 
small  consideration  which  might  once  have  modified 
the  11  a.m.  refreshment  habit.  But  Lent  this  year  is 
not,  so  to  speak,  a success  from  the  outside  social  point 
of  view  : it  is  ignored.  Dances  go  on  as  usual,  and 
so  do  Anglican  marriages.  And  the  other  day,  at  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  these,  there  were  Catholic 
maids  and  pages. 


Mr.  Orlo  Williams  has  been  writing  a thanksgiving 
for  the  literature  that  came  his  way  on  active  service. 
One  is  familiar  with  the  soldier  who,  like  Stephen 
Hewitt,  with  the  “ Spirit  of  Man,”  made  much  of  an 
anthology  while  serving  abroad,  and  rationed  himself 
besides  on  a few  India  paper  editions  of  his  favourite 
authors;  but  Mr.  Williams  was  more  fortunate.  He 
devoured  a library.  He  read  Milton,  Compton  Mac- 
kenzie, Thackeray,  Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Dickens,  Prescott,  most  of  Scott,  Homer,  Gautier, 
Borrow,  the  Brontes,  and  the  Bible.  “ An  exception- 
ally hot  summer  in  Egypt,  when  the  thermometer  at 
Ismailia  stood  daily  at  an  average  of  108  degrees  in 
the  shade,  will  always  be  associated  in  my  mind  with 
my  efforts  to  follow  the  arguments  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
very  human  letters  to  the  Churches.  Stretched  on  my 
bed  without  a stitch  of  clothing  I struggled  partly  with 
sleep,  partly  with  the  elliptical  workings  of  the  Apostle's 
mind,  till  the  hour  of  half-past  two  recalled  me  to 
clothes  and  duty.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  reserved  for  the  following  year.  To 
read  Judges  and  Kings,  knowing  by  then  the  look  of 
an  Eastern  village,  was  an  inestimable  privilege.  . . . 
No  fighting  force,  save  possibly  Cromwell’s  Ironsides, 
can  ever  have  known  its  Old  Testament  so  well  as 
Allenby’s.”  The  open  road  and  the  look  of  an  Eastern 
village  is  one  sort  of  war-time  incentive  to  Bible 
readings.  Another  is  concentration  camp  or  prison. 
It  is  probable  that  Ruhleben  and  Wandsworth  have 
both  produced  students  as  keen  as  Allenby’s. 


CARDINAL  BOURNE  IN  BELGRADE. 

In  connection  with  what  we  have  already  given  con- 
I cerning  the  visit  of  Cardinal  Bourne  to  Belgrade,  it  is 
! interesting  to  note  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the 
: semi-officia.'  Samonpvava  in  its  issue  of  March  5 : — 

j Last  evening  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Pourne,  coming  from  his 
i pious,  strenuous  work  in  connection  with  the  Allied  troops  :n 
| Palestine,  arrived  in  our  devastated  but  glorious  capital.  His 
: Eminence  is  a rare  and  tireless  friend  of  our  people.  From  the 
first  this  great  dignitary  of  the  Catholic  Church  recognized  the 
importance  of  our  national  freedom,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
j view  of  our  interests,  but  from  that  of  the  wider  interests  of 
! eternal  justice.  As  a pillar  of  the  Catholic  Church  he  was  a 
; decided  opponent  of  Catholic  Austria,  and  his  powerful  voice 
was  raised  on  our  behalf  at  the  very  outset  of  the  terrible  world 
conflict.  Again,  as  a vice-president  of  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund 
in  England,  he  has  with  true  Christian  charity  contributed  to 
soften  much  misery,  to  save  many  lives,  and  to  wipe  away  many 
tears.  In  him  our  nation  has  found  a friend  lasting  and  sincere, 
not  only  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  but  of  to-morrow  and  after 
to-morrow.  Inspired  in  his  lofty  mission  of  Christian  Archi- 
pastor,  Cardinal  Bourne  comes  with  a heart  full  of  affection 
towards  us.  Let  us  receive  him  in  a spirit  of  gratitude  and 
similar  affection.  May  he  feel,  in  contact  with  our  respect  and 
sincere  thankfulness,  that  our  people,  in  spite  of  all  their  tragic 
, sufferings,  remain  simple  and  childlike  of  heart  like  those  of 
! whom  the  Saviour  has  said,  “ Such  may  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.” 

A Welcome  from  the  " Epocha.” 

The  Epocha,  the  leading  newspaper  of  Belgrade,  also 
printed  the  following  warm  words  of  welcome  to  His 
Eminence  on  the  same  day  : — 

We  greet  you,  noble  son  of  a noble  race  ! Blessed  the  day 
which  brings  you  to  our  native  soil,  that  we  may  pour  out  our 
heart  before  you. 

The  admiration,  gratitude  and  love  which  holds  us  fast  to 
Britain  bid  us  exult  at  your  presence  here  amongst  us.  For 
you,  Francis,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  were  among 
the  first  to  lend  your  name  to  that  magnificent  organization  fer 
the  relief  of  f erbia  which  even  yet  staunches  the  wounds  of  our 
war-stricken  land.  But  far  more  to  us  than  the  material  assist- 
ance lavished  upon  our  people  by  your  generous  country  was 
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the  moral  support  which  has  been  given  to  us  througho«t  our 
death-struggle. 

Early  in  the  war.  long  before  the  majority  had  grasped  the 
issues  at  stake  in  the  world-contest,  you  yourself,  Francis 
Bourne,  openly  adhered  to  the  cause,  not  alone  of  Serbia,  but  of 
all  Southern  Slavdom. 

A true  Briton,  regardless  of  criticism  and  misunderstanding, 
your  sense  of  justice  placed  you  at  once  on  the  side  of  the  down- 
trodden Slav  peoples  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 

To-day  you  visit  us  in  the  triumph  of  our  re-union  and  you 
make  us  realize  that  the  England  which  relieved  and  helped  and 
supported  in  the  days  of  our  anguish,  will  continue  to  love 
and  cherish  o»r  peoples  in  the  bright  future  which  opens  before 
us. 

As  we  stand  here,  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  a single  nation 
and  a single  race,  our  religious  differences  sunk  b fore  the  mighty 
fact  of  our  resurrection,  one  in  our  national  aspirations  and 
ideals,  we  bid  you  a triple  welcome  to  our  capital. 

As  an  Englishman  we  acclaim  you,  as  an  distinguished  prelate 
of  one  of  our  National  Churches  we  greet  you,  as  a trusted  friend 
we  bless  you. 


ST.  THOMAS'  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

A lecture  was  given  on  Monday,  March  17,  at  Dr.  Johnson’s 
House,  by  Mr.  F.  Y.  Eccles,  on  Anglo-French  Literary  Relations 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  (President  of  the  Society) 
in  the  Chair. 

The  literary  relations  between  England  and  France,  said 
Mr.  Eccles,  have  been  for  800  years  very  close  and  most  fruitful. 
There  were  two  periods  during  which  they  were  most  intimate, 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  England  received 
more  than  it  gave,  and  the  eighteenth  and  earlv  nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  period  of  Thompson,  Richardson, 
Sterne,  Gibbon,  Byron,  when  England  contributed  most. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  situation  of  the  French 
language  in  England  was  exceptional,  but  not  unique.  There 
were  in  Europe  two  common  languages  : Latin,  which  was  that 
of  the  Church,  the  law,  dip  lcmacy,  learning,  in  which  all 
instructive  as  well  as  much  imaginative  literature  was  written  ; 
and  the  Languc  d’Oil,  which  was  spoken  by  all  educated  persons. 
The  boundaries  of  the  latter  did  not  correspond  to  political 
divisions — it  was  spoken  throughout  the  North  of  France,  except 
Flanders  and  Eritanny,  while  in  England,  Sicily,  Greece  and 
Syria  it  produced  a considerable  literature  written  by  men  not 
of  French  origin.  French  held  a privileged  position  in  all 
countries  ; it  was  the  language  of  knighthood,  and  civilisation, 
its  charm,  ease,  urbanity  and  clearness  were  already  acknow- 
ledged ; for  instance,  the  Italians,  Brunetto  Latini  and  Martino 
di  Canale, both  said  that  they  used  it  on  account  of  its  " pleasant- 
ness.” It  represents  the  soul  of  medieval  Europe  at  a time 
when  European  civilisation  was  more  or  less  uniform,  when  there 
were  common  beliefs  and  institutions. 

In  England,  French  was  the  language  of  the  dynasty  from 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Richard  II.  Until  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  was  spoken  by  the  barons  and  gentry, 
but  not  by  the  people;  from  the  twelfth  to  the 

fourteenth,  it  was  spoken  by  the  middle  classes,  and 
after  that  it  lost  ground  rapidly,  chiefly  as  an  effect 
of  the  French  wars.  Nevertheless  it  retained  an  artificial 
prestige  in  literature  ; grammars  and  dictionaries  began  to 
appear — a proof  that  it  was  no  longer  a mother  tongue. 

The  name  Norman-French  was  nonsense.  The  Norman 
dialect  differed  very  little  from  that  of  Paris,  and  the  colonists 
who  came  to  England  were  from  all  parts  of  France.  Anglo- 
French  would  be  a better  term  to  use.  The  language  as 
modified  in  England  has  received  very  little  attention  from 
philologists,  though  it  well  deserves  it.  The  grammar  tends  to 
simpl  fi  :ation.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  its  purity,  because  texts 
are  often  corrupt  through  the  ignorance  of  the  scribes  rather 
than  the  authors.  William  of  Waddington  in  the  twelfth  century 
apologises  for  his  language  on  the  grounds  of  having  been  born, 
taught,  and  ordained  in  England.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
was  taught  as  a foreign  language.  In  1362  pleading  was  ordered 
to  be  in  English ; in  1386  for  the  fi  rst  time  petitions  were  presented 
in  that  tongue,  but  it  was  not  till  1444  that  this  became  general. 

Our  contribution  to  French  literature  was  considerable  : the 
following  are  instances  of  French  works  produced  in  England  : — 
Philipe  de  Thaun  produced  his  "Ccmpoz”  about  1 119  ; this  was  a 
series  of  digests  for  sermons.  He  also  wrote  one  of  the  best  of 
medieval  “ Bestiaries.”  Another  interesting  poem  of  the  same 
period  is  the  “ Legend  of  St.  Brendan.”  The  Saint  makes  a voy- 
age of  discovery  to  the  earthly  Paradise,  and  encounters  strange 
adventures  ; it  is  founded  on  Celtic  stories.  The  “ Legend  of  t ur 
Lady  ” and  that  of  St.  Giles,  also  belong  to  this  period.  In 
history  we  have  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  whose  “ Estorie  des  Bretons” 
was  a paraphrase  in  verse  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  “Historia 
Britonum,”  and  Jordan  Fantosme,  the  Chancellor  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  in  Henry  II’s  reign,  who  wrote  a 11  Chronicle  of  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy.”  Most  of  the  metrical  romances  originated 
in  France,  but  England  contributed  some.  John  Gower,  the 
friend  and  immediate  predecessor  of  Chaucer,  wrote  in  the  three 
languages,  Latin,  French  and  English.  The  Arthurian  cycle 
originated  in  the  West : the  Court  of  Henry  II  was  a kind  of 
clearing-house  whence  they  passed  into  France.  The  King 
encouraged  thisprocess  from  not  altogether  disinterested  motives 
— he  knew  the  value  of  literature  for  the  welding  together  of  his 
very  heterogeneous  empire.  Marie  de  France,  who  lived  at  : 
his  Court,  wrote  Lais,  some  of  which  were  Arthurian,  aud 
probably  from  V/elsh  or  Cornish  sources  ; some  she  professes  to 


translate  from  King  Alfred,  though  the  originals  have  not  been 
traced.  Her  translations  of  ” iE  sop’s  Fables”  were  known  and 
imitated  in  France. 

The  above  examples  show  that  our  contributions  to  French 
literature  were  much  more  considerable  than  is  generally 
supposed  ; but  the  influence  of  the  French  on  ourS  is  much 
more  obvious.  “Layoncon’s  Brut,”  1205,  for  instance,  is  the  first 
great  poem  in  English  written  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  in 
rhyme,  with  much  alliteration  ; and  though  the  basis  of  the  work 
is Wace’s  translation  into  French  of  “Geoffrey  of  Monmouth," 
the  vocabulary  is  almost  entirely  English- — but  French  influenc* 
is  to  be  traced  in  every  part.  The  “Ayenbite  of  Trivet”  is  a long 
poem  on  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  written  in  English  by  Don 
Michel?  a monk  of  Canterbury.  He,  too,  followed  a French 
original,  “ Le  Somme  des  Vices  et  de  Vertue,”  written  by  a 
Dominican  friar  for  King  Philippe  le  Hardi.  The  English 
version  had  many  imitators,  both  in  France  and  England. 

The  early  medieval  lyrics,  such  as  the  beautiful  ” Sumer  is 
ycumen  in,”  are  French  in  tone  even  when  written  in  English, 
and  there  are  several  carols  written  in  French  with  English 
phrases.  Chaucer,  who  may  be  rrhtly  called  the  first  English 
poet,  because  from  him  are  descended  all  the  others,  shows 
French  influence  all  the  way  through,  and  from  him  this  influence 
passes  on  right  down  to  the  present  day. 


FEDERATION  OF  CATPIOLIC  SCOUTS. 

A meeting  took  place  at  the  headquarters  of  the  “ Cardinal’s 
Own  ” Troop  of  Boy  Scouts  on  March  20,  to  consider  the 
question  of  forming  a federation  of  all  Catholic  Troops  within 
the  Boy  Scouts’  Association.  A very  satisfactory  number  of 
Scoutmasters  attended,  both  from  the  Dioceses  of  Westminster 
and  Southwark.  Bishop  Butt,  who  presided,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a most  convincing  explanation  of  the  need  for 
more  fellowship — • i.e .,  definite  federation — -between  the  many 
Catholics  who  are  members  of  the  great  national  movement  of 
Eoy  Scouts.  After  some  discussion  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  : “ That  a Catholic  Eoy  Scouts’  Federation  be 
formed,  with  the  object  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  formation 
of  Catholic  Boy  Scout  Troops  within  the  Boy  Scouts’ Association. 
Such  a federation  to  form  an  advisory  committee  and  in  no 
sense  a.  separate  authority.” 

The  question  of  publishing  a monthly  paper  for  Catholic 
Scouts  was  next  brought  forward.  All  present  agreed  that  such 
a paper  would  be  of  very  great  use,  both  in  making  for  co- 
operation between  the  Catholic  Scouts  all  over  the  country  and 
in  making  known  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Scout  movement 
as  applied  to  Catholics. 

The  question  of  the  shortage  of  Catholic  Scoutmasters  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  various  means  were  suggested  for 
making  the  need  known.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  forming  move  Catholic  Troops  as  soon  as  possible. 
Flis  Lordship  emphasised  the  danger  of  Catholic  boys  becoming 
members  of  non  Catholic  Troops,  and  added  that  Catholic  boys 
naturally  wanted  to  be  Scouts  as  much  as  other  boys  did  ; it 
was  therefore  the  duty  of  Catholics  to  provide  Troops  for  them. 

Various  other  points  were  discussed,  including  that  of  the 
constitution  of  the  federation.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
nothing  definite  could  be  arranged  by  a meeting  consisting  of 
London  Scout  officers,  the  North,  the  Midlands,  and  other 
centres  of  Catholic  Scout  activity  not  being  represented.  A 
provisional  committee  was  therefore  appointed,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  in  touch  with  theCatholic  Scout  authorities  throughout 
the  land.  His  Lordship,  Bishop  Butt,  was  invited  to  be  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  other  members  were  elected  to  represent 
both  Westminster  and  Southwark.  Any  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  E.  Darke,  Esq.,  21,  Hayes  Court, 
Camberwell  New  Road,  S.E.  5. 

The  question  of  the  annual  Barade  in  honour  of  St.  George 
was  brought  forward,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  this  on  the 
afternoon  of  Low  Sunday  (the  eve  of  St. George)  at  theCathedrah 
It  was  decided  to  carry  out  the  pajade  along  the  same  lines  as  in 
previous  years.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  Scouts  attended 
last  year,  and  it  was  hoped  that  an  even  larger  number  would 
be  able  to  take  part  this  year. 


St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate. — The  Right  Rev.  Abbot 
Egan  sung  Pontifical  High  Mass  on  Friday  last,  the  Feast  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  received  the  solemn  profession  of  two  of  his 
community,  the  Revv.  Cuthbert  Smith  and  Aelred  Waterhouse. 
Vespers  of  the  Feast  were  sung  immediately  after  the  function, 
which  is  one  of  great  and  touching  solemnity,  and  well  in  keeping 
with  the  supreme  act  of  renunciation  made  when  final  vows 
are  taken  in  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  In  the  afternoon 
Compline  was  followed  by  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
at  which  the  Abbot  again  officiated. 
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Stamford  Hill  : Maryfield  Retreat  House.— It  is  barely  tour 
weeks  since  the  first  retreat  was  held  in  the  Maryfield  Retreat 
House,  and  legal  possession  was  only  entered  upon  on  Lady  Day, 
yet  120  different  boys  have  already  passed  through  the  purging 
fires  of  a good  retreat.  It  has  oeen  difficult  to  obtain  priests  at 
such  short  notice,  but  the  local  Fathers  have  come  nobly  to  tnc 
rescue,  and  no  less  than  five  have  each  given  a retreat.  The 
result  to  the  appeal  for  funds  made  in  tms  paper  has  been  very 
encouraging.  But  thirty-five  more  founders  are  still  needed. 
Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat. 

Royston  : Opening  of  New  Church. — The  new  church  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  the  English  Martyrs  was  solemnly 
blessed  and  opened  at  Royston,  Herts,  on  Tuesday.  High  Mass 
was  sung  by  the  Bishop  of  Cambysopolis,  ard  the  preacher  was 
the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Burton,  D.D.,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  said  : — “ We  add  another  page  to  the  history  of  this 
ancient  town  of  Royston — once  Roisiae  Crucis,  Royse’s  Cross — 
a new  page  indeed,  and  yet  one  that  repeats  the  oldest  facts  re- 
corded in  its  history,  ‘ it  hath  already  gone  before  in  the  ages  that 
were  before  us,’  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years  ago  that 
which  we  do  to-day  was  done  here  in  Royston — the  opening  of  a 
new  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  was  about  the  year 
1180  that  Eustace  de  Merc,  who  held  the  lands  of  Newsells,  near 
Royston,  determined  to  found  a monastic  church  here  in  honour 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Thomas,  tne  martyred  Archbishop, 
whose  blood  had  been  shed  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  only  some 
ten  years  before.  Here  he  brought  three  Canons  Regular  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  built  their  church  and  monastery 
in  this  place.  And  that  this  gift  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  highest  authority,  the  Father  of  all  Christendom,  he 
obtained  a bull  from  the  reigning  Pope,  Lucius  III,  and  this  Papal 
Bull,  according  to  the  historian  of  Royston  (Alfred  Kingston  : 

A History  of  Royston,  1906,  p.  12),  is  the  earliest  known  docu- 
ment relating  to  the  town.  In  a later  charter  granted  by  King 
Richard  I the  foundation  is  spoken  of  as  the  monastery  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  at  Roy’s  Cross,  from  which  it  appears  that 
St.  Thomas  was  regarded  as  the  principal  patron  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  church.  So  on  the  site  of  the  parish  church,  not  far 
from  here,  in  the  time  when  Lucius  111  was  Pope  and  Henry  II 
was  King  of  England,  men  gathered  on  some  forgotten  day  to 
assist  at  the  opening  of  the  new  church  of  the  “ blissful  martyr,'1 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  There  is  no  record  of  the  happen- 
ings of  that  day,  but  one  thing  we  are  sure  of,  and  that  is  that 
in  the  little  Norman  church  the  chief  event  and  centre  of  that 
day’s  proceedings  was  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  . . . And  in  that  church,  and  the  statelier  building  which 
succeeded  it,  for  nearly  four  centuries  the  adorable  sacrifice  was 
daily  offered — and  the  praises  of  God  were  sung  in  the  canonical 
hours — and  Mary  the  Mother  of  God  was  honoured,  together  wilh 
St.  Thomas  and  the  other  saints,  and  the  daily  prayer  for  the 
reigning  Pope  was  made  i..  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  And  the  little 
monastery  was  a centre  of  Catholic  life — of  works  of  mercy,  cor- 
poral and  spiritual  ; of  education  for  the  young,  relief  for  the 
poor,  help  for  the  sick  ; of  employment  and  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  pasture  and  building.  The  small  foundation  of  Sir 
Eustace  cie  Merc  never  grew  to  greatness — at  the  end  it  remained 
a small  house  of  nine  canons — but  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  it  continued  modestly  and  perseveringly  in  its  service  of  God 
and  mankind.  From  a small  beginning  ther,  resulted  this  long 
course  of  supernatural  activity  for  the  glory  of  God  and  patient, 
useful,  human  service.  And  to-day  making  a new  beginning,  by 
opening  this  church  as  a centre  of  that  self-same  activity  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  that  same  patient  human  service,  we  repeat 
with  the  Wise  Man,  1 Neither  is  any  man  able  to  say,  “ Behold 
this  is  new  ” — for  it  hath  already  gone  before  in  the  ages  that 
were  before  us.’ 

“ As  Christ  delivered  Himself  into  the  hands  of  His  ehemies  that 
He  might  win  eternal  life  by  suffering  death  on  the  Cross,  so  He 
has  permitted  the  same  to  happen  to  His  servants,  the  martyrs. 
They,  like  Him,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
and  suffered  death.  And  He  allows  the  same  fate  to  fall  on 
institutions  which  have  served  Him  for  centuries  and  on  buildings 
and  material  objects  devoted  to  His  worship,  and  thus  dear  and 
beautiful  in  our  eyes.  We  remember  that  sad  word  of  Isaias, 

1 The  house  of  our  holiness  and  our  glory,  where  our  fathers 
praised  Thee,  is  burnt  with  fire  and  all  our  lovely  things  are 
turned  into  ruin.’ 

“ There  is  another  page  in  the  history  of  Royston  to  which  we 
turn  back  to-day.  In  1536  the  Priory — as  one  of  the  smaller 
religious  houses — was  suppressed.  The  monastic  life  came  to 
an  end.  The  monastery  chapel  became  a parish  church.  This 
was  the  befinning  of  the  evils  that  were  to  come.  The  Reforma- 
tion in  England  began  with  schism  and  ended  in  both  schism  and 
heresy.  Within  a quarter  of  a century  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  faith  had  been  forbidden,  and  in  its  place  was  a new 
State  religion  ‘ by  law  established.’  England  was  torn  from  the 
crumbling  unity  of  Christendom  and  became  a place  apart,  with 
a form  of  religion  unknown  in  any  previous  age  and  in  any 
•ther  land.  One  thing  after  another  sacred  to  all  Christendom 
was  attacked  and  abolished.  Jesus  in  the  mystical  body  of  His 
Church  received  five  new  wounds:  He  was  wounded  in  the 
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Sacrament  of  His  love — the  Holly  Mass ; He  was  wounded  in 
His  Mother,  Our  Blessed  Lady  ; He  was  wounded  in  His  Vicar — 
the  Pope,  the  centre  of  all  unity  ; He  was  wounded  in  the  Dead — 
the  Holy  Souls  in  Purgatory;  He  was  wounded  in  His  poor.” 

Commercial  Road,  E. — A fortnight’s  mission,  which  promises 
to  be  very  successful,  was  commenced  here  on  Sunday  by  Father 
Hull,  C.SS.R.,  assisted  by  Father  McHugh,  C.SS.R.  A notable 
feature  of  the  mission  is  the  large  1. umber  of  demobilized  soldiers 
who  are  now  free  to  attend,  and  who  are  giving  promise  of  greater 
interest  in  Catholic  life  and  teaching.  The  Catholic  Young 
Men’s  Society  is  again  reorganized,  and  the  Men’s  Guild  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  was  depleted  by  the  war,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  reach  its  original  proportions  after  this  mission  by  the 
Rcdemptorist  Fathers.  For  the  forthcoming  Guardians’  election 
ten  Catholics  of  the  parish  have  been  nominated. 

Ely  Place  ; Spiritism. — Preaching  at  the  Church  of  St.  Ethel- 
dreda,  Ely  Place,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Rev.  Father  Kennedy 
said  that  after  well-nigh  twenty  centuries  of  Christianity  we  were 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  men  of  note  had  discovered  as  a mar- 
vellous discovery  that  we  can  know  something  of  and  have  inter- 
course with  our  fellow  creatures  who  have  passed  through  the 
gates  of  death.  “ Spiritism  ” claimed  to  be  this  new  system  of 
Intercourse.  They  knew  its  methods — smacking  overmuch  of  the 
conjurer  and  the  professional  magician — and  it  asked  them  to 
accept  its  sportive  vagaries  as  serious  messages  from  the  land 
where  dwelt  the  spirits  of  those  they  loved.  What,  then,  said 
the  great  Catholic  Church  to  it  all?  Continuing  the  condemna- 
tion, full  and  precise,  fulminated  by  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Catholic  Church  condemned  “ spiritism  ” root  and  branch, 
and  no  child  of  the  Church  might  for  any  reason  attend  any  of 
Its  stances.  Granted  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  experiences 
were  the  outcome  of  the  sharp  wits  of  the  stance  conductor,  or 
of  the  credulity  or  want  of  faith  of  the  audience,  yet  no  one 
who  had  examined  the  thing  with  the  long  traditional  experiences 
of  the  centuries  behind  him,  could  but  admit  that  preternatural 
agencies  do  undoubtedly  manifest  their  presence— agencies  which 
are  not  human  and  which  are  not  good.  They  were  surrounded 
by  the  spirit-world  and  were  continually  in  contact  with  it.  Thus 
the  Holy  Church  taught  and  for  this  she  existed.  But  that 
unlawful  method,  offensive  to  the  Christian  mind,  she  has  con- 
sistently condemned.  How  pitiful  to  the  Catholic  mind  which 
knows  of  the  intercourse  of  loving  worship  of  Christ  our  God, 
of  reverence  and  prayers  to  the  saintly  heroes  of  our  race,  of 
sympathy  and  help  to  our  brethren  who  are  waiting  there  beyond, 
being  cleansed  in  the  flames  of  longing  love — to  such  a mind,  how 
pitiful  to  see  men  and  women  of  to-day  putting  aside  what  they 
might  and  should  know,  and  at  this  hour  of  the  world’s  time 
finding  a new  revelation  from  tambourines  and  furniture  whirled 
about  in  a dark  room  by  clever  human  hands  or  sportive  demons. 
The  Catholic  Church  spoke  in  no  apologetic  tone.  She  knows  as 
well  how  to  condemn  the  false  as  to  affirm  the  true.  And  she 
condemned  “ spiritism  " without  hesitation.  No  Catholic  might 
have  part  or  truck  with  it.  With  it,  they  were  not  with  Christ, 
and  therefore  they  were  against  Him. 

Farm  Street. — The  Forty  Hours’  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  took  place  at  Farm  Street  on  Tuesday.  In  the  morning 
there  was  High  Mass  of  Exposition  and  procession,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Father  Considine  conducted  the  devotions,  Father 
Donnelley  preaching  in  the  evening.  On  Wednesday,  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  for  peace,  and  on  Friday  there  was  the  High 
Mass  of  Deposition  and  a procession. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George's  Cathedral. — A request  has  been  received  by  the 
Administrator  of  St.  George’s  Cathedral  from  the  “ L ” Division 
of  the  Special  Constabulary  for  permission  to  attend  High  Mass 
|n  the  Cathedral  on  Low  Sunday,  and  the  event  promises  to  extend 
beyond  mere  local  interest.  It  is  now  some  years  since  the  civic 
authorities  of  Southwark  have  visited  the  Cathedral  church  of 
the  diocese,  but  the  war  has  wrought  wonderful  changes  in  the 
minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs.  Recognition  and  respect  of  the  religious  convictions  of 
ali  citizens  have  been  most  marked  since  the  memorable  day  in 
August,  1914,  when  war  was  declared  against  Germany.  The 
heioism  of  thousands  of  South  London  Catholics,  many  of  whom 
have  made  a common  sacrifice  for  a common  cause,  has  created  a 
profound  impression,  and  the  gathering,  therefore,  in  St.  George’s 
Cathedral  promises  to  be  an  epoch-making  event  in  commemora- 
tion of  a world  peace.  At  the  victory  service,  on  Low  Sunday, 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Southwark,  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  local  Members  of  Parliament  and  represen- 
tatives of  South  London  on  the  London  Countv  Council  will 
probably  join  the  Special  Constabulary  in  their  visit  to  the 
Cathedral,  which  has  been  the  centre  of  many  notable  gatherings 
in  the  past. 

Clapham  : St.  Mary’s. — The  Very  Rev.  Father  Bennett, 

C.SS.R.,  in  the  course  of  an  appeal  on  Sunday  for  the  local 
Conference  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  uttered  a timely 
warning  concerning  the  responsibilities  which  in  the  near  future 
will  undoubtedly  rest  upon  administrative  bodies  and  charitable 
organizations  in  dealing  with  the  poor  of  the  Country.  The  work 
of  the  Society,  he  said,  and  it  was  particularly  emphasized 
In  that  parish,  was  never  more  effective,  never  more 
valuable,  and  valued  than  it  was  at  the  present  time.  The 
country  had  reached  a marked  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs.  During 
the  period  of  the  war,  for  peculiar  reasons,  people  who  were 
known  as  the  poor,  were  free  from  that  poverty  which  hitherto 
was  unfortunately  a well-known  feature  of  city  and  town  life. 


The  condition  of  things  prevailing  during  the  period  of  the  war 
was  changing,  and  for  the  worse.  Indeed,  we  should  shortly 
be  faced  with  a very  serious  state  of  affairs,  and  in  consequence 
the  people,  he  was  convinced,  would  be  called  upon  to  make 
many  sacrifices,  and  those  who  would  suffer  first  would  be 
the  poor.  Rationing  might  continue  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  but  there  could  be  no  rationing  of  the  duties  or  obligations 
of  the  Catholic  body  in  their  responsibilities  towards  those 
who  needed  material  help. 

Guardians  Elections. — In  view  of  the  election  of  Poor 
Law  Guardians  for  South  London,  which  will  take  place  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  April,  meetings  have  been  held  during  the 
week  in  support  of  Catholic  candidates  who  are  contesting  the 
majority  of  the  wards.  A letter  to  the  clergy  has  been  issued 
by  the  Executive  of  the  South  London  Catholic  League,  pointing 
out  the  necessity  for  supporting  only  those  candidates  in  con- 
stituencies in  which  Catholic  candidates  are  not  standing  who 
are  favourable  to  Catholic  interests.  This  is  more  imperative, 
the  letter  states,  as  numerous  cases  arise  from  time  to  time, 
especially  with  regard  to  children,  when  loss  of  faith,  or  at  least 
indifference  to  religion  may  be  involved,  which  would  augur 
badly  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Church  in  this  country.  The 
clergy  are  reminded  that  if  the  League  were  more  loyally  sup- 
ported generally  it  could  greatly  increase  its  power  for  good 
in  Catholic  representation,  not  only  as  electors,  but  also  as 
elected,  proved  by  actual  work  done  by  the  organisation  extend- 
ing now  over  a period  of  twenty-five  years.  Catholic  candidates 
have  been  nominated  in  Bermondsey,  Battersea,  Camberwell 
Lambeth  and  Southwark. 

Melior  Street. — On  Lady  Day  Father  Ryan  was  able  to  re- 
duce the  remaining  1,000  of  debt  by  considerably  more  than 
^500.  He  will  publish  the  exact  figures,  &c.,  next  week. 


CLIFTON 

^Minehead  ; Father  Dupureur’s  Farewell. — The  Abb6 
Dupureur,  who  had  been  in  Minehead  since  October,  1914,  as 
a Belgian  refugee,  much  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  preached  a touching  sermon  of 
farewell  at  the  Catholic  church  a few  Sundays  ago.  Addressing 
himself  not  only  to  the  congregation  present,  but  to  every 
inhabitant  of  Minehead  in  recognition  and  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  shown  to  him  and  his  Belgian  compatriots  during 
their  exile  in  this  country,  the  Abb6  Dupureur  said  : — - 

“ This  will  probably  be  the  last  time  1 am  privileged  to  address 
you  from  this  pulpit.  I am  now  fulfilling  a duty,  a very  welcome 
duty,  in  thanking  the  people  of  Minehead  for  the  generous 
and  sympathetic  welcome  that  we  Belgian  refugees  have  found 
among  you.  When  we  first  arrived  here  we  were  in  bitter 
despair.  Our  eyes  and  our  ears  were  still  filled  with  the  horrors 
we  had  witnessed  in  our  unhappy  country.  We  were  like 
little  helpless,  wounded  children.  You  helped  us  with  delicacy, 
tact ; you  tended  our  wounds  with  gentleness  and  patience ; 
you  succeeded  in  healing  us  as  nearly  as  it  was  humanly  possible 
to  do.  You  understand  that,  foreigners  as  we  were,  finding 
ourselves  in  an  entirely  strange  country,  torn  from  the  life  and 
habits  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  from  our  birth — -you 
realised  the  difficulty  we  had  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a perfectly 
new  life  and  conditions.  We  own  that,  just  at  first,  it  was  very 
hard  for  us.  Unintentionally,  I fear,  we  must  have  tried  your 
patience  in  very  many  ways.  We  entreat  you  to  forgive  us. 
May  I now  confess  to  you  that,  being  in  the  confidence  of  our 
refugees,  not  only  here  but  also  in  neighbouring  districts,  I 
heard  a good  deal  about  their  various  little  troubles.  But 
whenever  any  refugee  of  Minehead  complained  to  me  of  some 
little  hardship,  I invariably  answered  ‘ You  should  thank  God 
that  He  has  placed  you  at  Minehead.  It  is  a very  paradise 
for  us  refugees.  Nowhere  in  all  England  would  you  be  so  well 
off  as  here.’ 

“ Dear  inhabitants  of  Minehead,  I assure  you  that  I said 
nothing  but  the  truth.  And  I think  I may  add  that  every 
refugee  of  Minehead  echoes  my  feelings.  Thank  you  for  all 
your  kindness.  Thank  you  from  all  our  hearts.  Thank  you 
in  the  name  of  martyred  Belgium.  Thank  you  in  the  name  of 
all  who  have  taken  refuge  at  Minehead.  Thank  you  in  my 
own  name.  Be  assured  that  we  shall  never  forget  this  beautiful 
little  Minehead  church.  Be  assured  that  your  names  are 
inscribed  on  all  our  hearts.  And  now,  as  a priest  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I must  publicly  thank  the  Reverend  Father  Noonan  for 
all  his  kindness  to  me  and  to  all  the  Belgian  refugees.  I have 
always  been  able  to  count  upon  his  sympathy  and  understanding. 
He  has  invariably  accorded  me  his  sincere  and  disinterested 
friendship,  which  I have  deeply  appreciated,  and,  if  you  have 
given  me  a little  place  in  your  affection  I can  only  beg  you  to 
transfer  that  affection  to  him  when  I have  left  you.  My  ignor- 
ance of  the  English  language  has  prevented  me  from  being  as 
useful  as  I should  have  liked,  but  you  may  be  sure  I have  done 
for  your  souls  all  that  was  in  my  power  these  four  years  and 
a half.” 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Oakham  : A Rutland  Martyr.— The  patronal  feast  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Church  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday  in  last  week, 
when  a memorial  tablet  to  the  Ven.  John  Lyon  was  blessed. 
There  were  large  congregations  at  both  services,  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  preached.  There  was  High  Mass  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  his  Lordship  gave  Benediction. 
The  tablet  which  has  been  placed  in  the  church  bears  the  following 
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inscription  : — “ To  the  glorious  memory  of  the  Venerable  John  | 
Lyon,  the  Oakham  Martyr  (for  the  Catholic  Faith),  believed  to  I 
have  lived  at  North  Luffenham.  He  was  tried  at  the  Castle 
Hall,  condemned,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  put  to  death 
outside  Oakham,  July  16th,  1599.  Declared  Venerable  by  His 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII,  Sit  Nomen  Ejus  benedictum  in 
Saecula."  From  details  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Father  Payne, 
resident  priest  at  Oakham,  and  which  have  b ;en  authenticated 
by  full  research,  it  appears  that  John  Lyon  was  a yeoman  of  the 
county  of  Rutland,  and  had  300  acres  of  freehold  land.  Fie  was 
indicted  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1599  at  the  Old  Castle  Hall, 
Oakham,  and  refusing  to  renounce  his  Catholic  faith  was  con- 
demned to  death.  He  was  dragged  through  the  town  on  a hurdle 
and  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  opposite  what  is  still  known 
as  the  Swooning  Bridgh  in  the  Manton  Road.  He  was  cut  down 
from  the  gallows  before  he  was  dead,  and  disembowelled,  and 
his  heart  was  cut  out.  His  last  words  were,  “ Lord,  have  mercy 
on  them.”  The  bystanders,  it  is  said,  were  so  struck  with  John 
Lyon’s  constancy  of  faith,  that  a great  many  of  them  dipped 
their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  and  said  he  was  a true  martyr. 
The  minister  who  attended  the  execution  is  also  said  to  have 
been  so  impressed  that  he  went  overseas  and  became  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  entered  the  priesthood,  and,  returning  to  England, 
he  too  was  martyred  at  Tyburn.  This  tablet  was  blessed  by  the 
Bishop  at  the  afternoon  service,  during  which  His  Lordship,  in 
an  address  to  the  congregation,  reports  the  Grantham  Journal, 
congratulated  them  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  second  spring  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  England  they  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  in  the  past  autumn  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  this 
country  there  was  one  who  suffered  and  died  for  his  faith  in  this 
town  of  Oakham.  As  they  read  that  tablet  their  hearts  should 
be  filled  with  pride  and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  Who  had 
set  before  them  the  example  that  just  as  John  Lyon  lived  and 
died  in  an  evil  day  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  they  should  live 
in  a bright  morning  for  the  sake  of  that  same  religion.  They 
knew  that  the  religion  for  which  they  were  living,  and  for  which 
John  Lyon  lived  and  died,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
St.  Augustine  brought  to  this  country  from  Rome.  It  had  gone 
through  a long  trance  of  persecution  and  obloquy,  but  it  was 
still  living,  the  same  indivisible  Church  of  God,  whether  under 
persecution  or  whether  the  world  was  fawning  upon  her. 


PLYMOUTH 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  at  Exmouth. — Preaching  on  Sun- 
day in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Exmouth,  Father  Bernard 
Vaughan  said  we  were  living  in  times  of  srange  upheaval,  not 
only  in  the  industrial  and  social  world,  but  in  the  so-called  reli- 
gious world-.  People  were  shedding  their  dogmatic  beliefs  ; they 
were  minimising  their  moral  tenets,  and  they  were  told  even  by 
those  belonging  to  the  Anglican  Church  that  there  was  no  Chris- 
tology  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Gnrist  not  only  was  not  born  of 
a Virgin,  but  that  He  did  not  rise  again,  and  that  they  could  not  [ 
be  certain,  indeed,  that  He  was  sinless.  They  were  told  that  j 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  sin,  that  you  could  no  more  blame  j 
a man  for  not  attaining  some  standard  of  moral  excellence  than 
you  could  find  fault  with  him  for  not  reaching  some  standard  of 
physical  beauty  and  vigour.  Catholics,  who  are  members  of  a j 
Church  with  supreme  authority,  still  held  to  the  doctrines  of  their  I 
forefathers.  What  was  true  for  them  is  true  for  us — Jesus  Christ,  \ 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  There  was,  moreover,  j 
no  wobbling  in  our  doctrines  about  sin. 

Buckfast  : The  Late  Mrs.  Henry  Vaughan. — On  March  22  j 
took  place,  in  the  private  cemetery  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Buckfast,  1 
after  a Solemn  Requiem  Mass,  the  burial  of  Mary  Dorothea  Scott,  ! 
wife  of  Henry  Francis  I.  Vaughan,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hump-  j 
bruton,  co.  Salop,  and  elder  daughter  of  the  late  Scott  Nasmyth  1 
Stokes,  H.M.C.I.S.,  of  Kensington.  The  funeral  was  carried  out  j 
with  perfect  ritual  by  the  good  monks,  and  attended  by  a large  I 
number  of  friends  of  this  greatly  loved  lady  and  others.  Among  ! 
those  present  were  Lady  Andor,  me  Misses 'Berington,  the  Misses  ! 
Strickland,  Surgeon-Lieut.-Commander  F.  Vaughan,  R.N.,  Com-  : 
mander  R.  N.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wvat,  and  many  j 
others.  “ i 
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1 tn;  Bishop  of  Salford  and  the  Christian  Family. — “ Send 
forth  Thy  Spirit  and  they  shall  be  created  : and  Thou  shalt  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth.”  This  invocation,  borrowed  from  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  and  consistently  used  by  the  Church  in  her 
devotions  [writes  the  Bishop  of  Salford  in  his  Lenten  Pastoral], 
has  been  recited  daily  in  the  vernacular  after  Mass  during  the 
past  three  or  four  months  as  part  of  ihe  prayer  to  call  down  the 
special  blessing  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  weighty 
deliberations  of  the  Peace  Congress,  that  great  Assize  of  the 
Nations,  sitting  in  the  french  capital  with  the  object  of  deciding 
the  future  of  the  world  and,  if  possible,  securing  to  mankind  a 
new  golden  era  of  peace  and  happiness.  A great  and  holy  task 
indeed  ! It  has  become  customary  to  apply  to  this  process  the 
term  of  “ Reconstruction.”  And  justly  so.  For  the  word,  as 
you  are  aware,  means  rebuilding  or  building  up  anew  ; and 
surely  what  is  aimed  at  and  hoped  for  is  nothing  less  than  building 
up  anew  the  international  framework  of  the  society  of  peoples,  ! 
involving  also  in  many  cases  the  building  up  anew  of  much  of  the  ; 
internal  structure  of  the  individual  nations  themselves.  ... 

It  may  seem  strange  in  this  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  to  have  to  speak  of  the  civilized  world  as  having  gone  to 
pieces  so  badly  that  it  should  thus  need  a gigantic  work  of  rebuild- 
ing,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  of  a new  creation.  Never- 
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thelesg,  this  terrible  fact  is  undeniable.  Ever  since  the  deplorable 
religious  upheaval,  close  upon  four  centuries  ago,  which  broke 
up  the  unity  of  what  used  to  be  called  Christendom,  a process 
of  disintegration  has  been  going  on  with  accelerated  movement, 
as  one  by  one  the  principles  of  the  Christian  law  which  held  the 
fabric  together  have  crumbled  away  and  the  law  of  the  charity 
of  Christ  has  been  replaced  by  a universal  selfishness,  that  has 
brought  us  back  to  a real  revival  of  the  Paganism  which  dominated 
the  world  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  this  Pagan 
selfishness  which  has  been  the  underlying  cause  of  nearly  all 
the  international  strifes  and  wars  of  modern  times.  As  all  the 
world  now  knows,  it  was  this  same  Pagan  selfishness,  or  selfish 
Paganism,  which,  carried  to  its  ultimate  excess  in  the  nation 
that  gave  Lutheranism  to  Europe,  plunged  the  whole  world  into 
the  most  cruel,  the  most. wicked,  the  most  gigantic  war  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  labours  of  the  Peace  Conference  have 
been  directed  tow'ards  bringing  back  those  principles  of  justice, 
mutual  good  will  and  forbearance,  and  loyalty  to  the  plighted 
word,  which  in  reality  are  ultimately  based  upon  Christian  charity. 
And,  although  we  may  regret  that  the  formal  instruments  embody- 
ing those  great  principles  no  longer  begin,  as  in  olden  times,  with 
the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity,  yet  may 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  law  and 
of  its  solemn  sanctions,  as  the  very  bedrock  upon  which  the  vast 
reconstruction  of  the  world  is  to  be  based,  was  not  altogether 
absent  from  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  who  have  had  the  supremely  responsible  task 
of  giving  this  new  constitution  to  the  world.  These  mighty 
problems  are,  in  one  respect,  above  and  beyond  our  sphere  of 
thought  and  action,  except  in  so  far  as  even  the  humblest  of  us 
can  and  ought  to  co-operate  in  the  great  undertaking  by  our 
humble  and  persevering  prayers,  united  with  those  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  and  of  our  brethren!  in  the  faith  throughout  the  Church. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  Pagan  selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
miseries  of  international  strife,  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  anti- 
Christian  selfishness  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ominous  internal  unrest 
and  internecine  strife  between  man  and  man,  between  class  and 
class,  between  employer  and  employed,  between  all  the  various 
sections  of  the  community  within  each  nation,  including  our  own. 

“ Reconstruction  ” therefore  is  an  urgent  necessity,  not  only  in 
the  civilized  world  at  large,  but  equally  so  within  each  nation, 
great  or  small,  and  no 'less  in  our  own.  The  terrible  spectacle 
of  chaos  and  rampant  bloody  disorder  in  Russia  and  great  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  must  surely  serve  as  a warning  to 
ourselves.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Church’s  prayers  to  the  Spirit 
of  light  and  love  must  be  poured  forth  as  earnestly  on  our  own 
behalf  in  these  critical  times,  for  our  own  country  as  for  the  world 
at  large. 

The  work  of  reconstruction,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  literally  | 
a work  of  rebuilding,  and  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  building 
will  depend  both  on  the  foundation  which  is  laid  and  on  the 
soundness  of  the  material  units  which  go  to  the  building  up  of  the 
structure.  The  foundation  of  the  new  structure,  whether  inter- 
national or  national,  which  we  are  now  looking  forward  to,  must 
be  that  of  the  divine  law,  which  is  no  other  than  the  law  of  the 
charity  of  Christ.  And  the  unit  from  which  the  edifice  must  be 
built  up  is,  whether  in  State  or  Church,  that  of  the  Christian 
family.  It  is  to  this  most  important  topic,  dear  brethren  and 
children  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  wish  to  devote  our  present 
Pastoral  Letter,  because  it  is  the  one  which  most  practically  comes 
home  to  every  one  'of  us  and  has  the  most  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  our  own  lives. 

Tt  is  the  ideal  of  the  family  and  the  family  life  which  pervades 
the  whole  constitution  and  fife  of  the  Church.  Our  Lord  taught 
us  when  we  pray  to  address  God  as  “ Our  Father,”  and  freaucntlv 
in  His  parable  refers  to  Him  as  the  Father  of  the  Family  (Pater- 
familias). The  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth  was  the  mustard  seed  j 
out  of  which  the  vast  tree  of  the  universal  Church  has  grown. 
Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  Child  Tesus  are  the  prototypes  and  models 
of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  children  who  form  the  Catholic 
family.  And  the  Catholic  family  is,  therefore,  a very  sacred  thing  : 
it  Is  God’s  ordinary  means  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  Catholic 
home  is  a shrine  wherein  is  preserved  the  priceless  treasure  of 
the  faith  and  with  it  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  heritage.  Sanctify 
the  home  and  you  will  “ renew  the  face  of  the  earth  ” and 
regenerate  a decadent  world. 

The  charter  of  the  Christian  family  is  twice  laid  down  by 
St.  Paul  in  two  of  his  epistles  : “ Wives,  be  subject  to  your 
husbands,  as  it  behoveth  in  the  Lord  ; husbands,  love  your  wives 
and  be  not  bitter  towards  them.  He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth 
himself.  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is 
wefi-nleasing  to  the  Lord.  And  you  fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  anger,  but  bring  them  up  in  the  discipline  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Lord.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  the  rapidly  growing  neglect 
of  these  princinles  and  the  consentient  disruption  and  desecration 
of  family  life  that  is  the  root  of  disorder  and  disintegration  in  the 
nation  itself.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Christian  family  is  the 
sanctity,  the  unitv,  and  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  elevated 
by  Christ  Himself  to  the  rank  of  a sacrament. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  letter,  the  Bishop  recommends  the 
work  of  the  enthronement  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  the 
home. 


London  M-vrmrur.ATiON  Examination. — To  our  list  of  successful 
Catholic  candidates  at  the  January  Matriculation  Examination  of 
the  London  University,  the  following  should  be  added  of  students 
belonging  to  Clapbam  College  First  Division,  Ignatius  Ying-ki ; 
Second  Division,  Frederick  Dallow. 


WAR  ITEMS. 


Palestine  : the  Final  Phase. 

A quotation  from  a letter  from  Lieut.  Noel  Chamberlain, 
in  the  Amplejorth  Journal,  describes  the  final  phase  of 
the  fighting  in  Palestine  as  follows : — 

The  attack  commencedwith  a bombardment  of  great  intensi  tv. 
At  the  time  it  was  quite  dark.  All  I could  see  were  the  flashes 
of  the  bursting  shells.  Shortly  after  the  bombardment  began 
the  infantry  moved  out  in  line  preceded  by  a creeping  barrage. 
None  of  this  was  visible  but  I hear  that  there  was  very  little 
resistance  except  at  a few  odd  places.  The  enemy  was  apparently 
taken  by  surprise  and  only  thought  of  retreat.  About  five  o’clock 
the  light  cleared  and  I saw  our  second  line  of  infantry  well 
forward,  with  a third  starting  and  the  first  out  of  sight  over  the 
sky  line.  This  was  only  half  an  hour  after  zero  hour,  so  you 
can  imagine  the  speed  of  the  operations.  Up  to  this  point  the 
enemv  artillery  had  done  its  best.  Our  battery  had  had  " stuff  ” 
all  about  it  and  finally  a " dud  ” fell  right  amongst  the 
ammunition  of  No.  2 gun.  Then  the  guns  began  to  move 
forward.  First  one  battery  limbering  up  and  walking  across 
No  Man’s  1 and,  then  another,  and  so  on.  No  confusion — all 
according  to  time-table,  with  clockwork  regularity.  About  this 
time  our  ambulances  went  through  the  enemy’s  wire,  infantry 
marched  across  in  column,  machine-gun  companies  following. 
In  fact  the  pursuit  was  taken  up  in  earnest  all  round,  and  the 
battery  which  happened  to  be  ordered  to  wait  till  the  last  was 
left  well  out  of  the  run.  I found  them  when  I came  down  from 
the  O.P. 

- Then  wc  too  limbered  up  and  marched  on.  It  was  now  about 
eight  o’clock  but  the  battle  was  over  and  the  Turk  miles  away. 
Had  he  fallen  back  in  good  order  on  his  excellent  and  compre- 
hensive fortifications  in  war,  he  might  still  have  caused  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  but  our  people  were  too  quick  for  him.  Already 
the  cavalry  were  miles  in  front  and  armoured  cars  were  busy  in 
clearing  the  roads.  Our  division  had  finished  its  task  by  mid- 
day, and  then  stood  still  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  turning 
movement  which  was  to  prove  so  frui  iful  in  prisoners  and  guns. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  to  watch  them  coming  in,  and  a very 
cosmopolitan  crowd  they  were,  from  German  officers  down  to 
Arab  levies  pouring  in,  Generals  with  a little  Gurkha  trotting 
behind  fifty  yards  in  rear.  They  were  nearly  all  well  clothed 
and  fed,  dirty  I admit,  but  then  not  many  people  would  look 
their  best  if  captured  before  breakfast.  The  whole  place 
became  alive  with  little  columns  of  prisoners.  Some  had  been 
captured  with  their  pack  transport  complete,  mostly  donkeys. 
Later  on  in  the  day  we  passed  a Red  Cross  cart,  broken  down, 
filled  with  medical  stores  of  every  description,  but  apart  from 
this  I saw  no  signs  of  any  disorganisation.' 


OBITUARY 


THE  VERY  REV.  H.  B.  CANON  DAVIES. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Canon  Davies,  which  occurred  at  Wolverhampton  on  March  14, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Born  at  Chorlton,  he 
went  in  1844  to  Oscott,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wise- 
man, and  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Ullathorne  in  1856.  He 
remained  at  the  College  as  Prefect  of  Studies  and  later  as  Professor 
! of  Moral  Theology  till  1886,  when  he  went  as  assistant  to 
Canon  Duckett;  thence  to  St.  Mary’s,  Brewood  ; and  thence,  in 
1869,  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John’s,  Wolverhampton,  where  he 
remained  till  his  resignation  in  1905.  During  that  long  charge 
of  thirty-six  years,  he  completed  and  adorned  the  church  at  a 
cost  of  ,£10,000  and  built  the  schools.  He  was  made  a Canon 
in  18S0.  A zealous  priest  and  a kindly  neighbour,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  public  .life  of  the  town.  As  far  back  as 
1879  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Wolverhampton  Board  of 
Guardians,  an  office  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  taking  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cottage  Homes  at  Wednes- 
field.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  a member  of  Wolverhnmpto-n 
School  Board,  and  he  was  actively  associated  with  the  Wolver- 
hampton Literary  Club,  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  local  branch 
of  the  Nat:onal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
the  Queen  Victoria  Nursing  Institution,  the  Eye  Infirmary,  'and 
the  Women’s  Hospital.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  in 
last  week.  A High  Mass  of  Requiem 'was  celebrated  in  the 
church  at  Wolverhampton,  at  which  Archbishop  McIntyre 
preached  and  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  winning  character, 
zeal  and  work  of  the  deceased.  The  remains  were  then  removed 
to  Brewood  for  interment. — R.I.jT. 

CAPTAIN  W.  DIGBY  WENTWORTH. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  from  heart  failure,  of  Captain 
William  Digby  Wentworth  (late  4th  Hussars),  of  Woolley  Park, 
Wakefield,  and  Palazzo  del  Marb,  Cap  Martin,  A.M.,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence,  No.  20,  Park  Mansions,  Knightsbridge. 
Born  in  1839,  he  was  a descendant  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  personal  charm.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Street  Sodality,  and  much  sympathy  will 
be  felt  for  his  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1885.  He 
died  fortified  with  the  rites  of  Holy  Church.  A Mass  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  was  said  at  the  Oratory  on  Saturday,  March  22. — R.I.P, 
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MY  NEIGHBOUR 

QUITE  recently  a schoolmaster  told  of  a good  schoolboy  howler. 
The  question  was  put  to  him  : “ Why  did  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite  pass  by  on  the  other  side?”  “Because,”  came  the 
prompt  reply,  “ he  had  been  robbed  already.”  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  story  will  understand  its  connection  with  my  title,  but  I must 
ask  them  not  to  misconstrue  my  opening  remarks. 

East  week  I printed  a letter  from  one  of  my  customers  in  which 
allusion  was  made  to  a neighbour  who  had  offered  £60  for  silver  for 
which  I paid  £ 127 . The  other  day  a lady  called,  and  when  I told  her 
that  her  two  pieces  of  jewellery  sold  for  £1,900  at  my  great  auction- 
sale  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  she  disclosed  the  fact  that,  before  she  brought 
them  to  me,  a friend  in  the  line  had  offered  her  less  than  one -hah  ! I 
could  not  help  remarking,  “ Save  us  from  our  friends.”  That  is  neigh- 
bour No.  II.  Neighbour  III.  offers  £40  for  what  I paid  over  £100. 
Neighbour  IV.  offered  a Prelate  £95  for  what  I paid  £325.  Neighbour 
V.  offered  £350  for  what  I sold  at  auction  for  £1,250.  Neighbour  VI. 
offered  £15  for  what  I paid  £65.  Reader,  lest  I weary  you,  I forbear 
quoting  many  similar  examples. 

^Pharisaical  though  it  a’l  may  seem,  I must  write  in  my  old  style 
and  beg  you  to  let  me  tell  you  how  I am  winning  fame  and  fortune, 
and  reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder.  It  is  simply  because  I will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  vendor  who  is  disposing  of  goods 
concerning  the  value  of  which  I am  an  expert.  Not  a week  ago,  a 
sweet  young  lady  came  to  my  office  with  a coffee-pot.  “ Father  thinks 
it  is  very  much  like  the  one  you  had  in  the  photograph  the  other  day,” 
she  told  me.  “ Yes,  miss,  it  is,”  I replied.  “ Will  you  give  me  £50 
for  it  ? Father  thinks  it  should  be  worth  that  amount.”  I tried  to 
look  sweet ; at  any  rate,  when  my  visitor  reads  this  she  wiil  admit  I 
did  beam  when  I asked  her  to  induce  her  father  to  allow  me  to  put  it 
in  the  next  sale.  He  will  not  regret  following  my  advice.  The  identical 
coffee-pot  is  included  in  the  photograph  published  last  week,  and 
sold  for  £176,  the  vendor  will,  therefore,  receive  over  treble  the  price 
he  asked  in  the  first  place.  Another  lady  begged  me  to  pay  £1,200 
and  buy  her  goods  right  out,  but,  by  yielding  to  me  and  consenting  to 
their  inclusion  in  my  auction  sale,  she  received  £1,500. 

Over  400  lots  I sold  at  that  great  sale,  and  nearly  all  obtained 
abnormal  results.  I have  been  called  a Samaritan  a good  many  times, 
and  although  I am  considered  unneighbourly  by  so  many,  I feel  quite 
easy  in  my  own  mind,  and  can  go  on  my  way  conscious  that  I have 
been  a real  neighbour,  and  have  not  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

Within  the  last  month  in  rry  business  capacity  I have  interviewed 
a member  of  the  Royal  Family,  a diplomat  of  very  high  rank,  and 

lords  and  ladies  innumerable.  Only  to-day  I called  on  Ford  , 

and  he  said  to  me  : “ Mr.  Hurcomb,  you  refer  in  your  article-advertise- 
ments to  the  poverty  of  the  Upper  Ten,  and  their  incomes  being  down 
by  half.  Why,  my  good  sir,  mine  is  down  to  one-quarter,  and  most 
of  my  friends  one-third.”  This  being  so,  if  I can  help  some  of  these 
poverty-stricken  nobility  I will  do  so  to  the  UTMOST  OF  MY  POWER, 
and  not  give  them  7s.  6d.  for  a guinea,  which  is  tantamount  to  what 
some  of  my  neighbours  are  doing.  Now,  once  again,  let  me  repeat 
what  my  methods  of  business  are.  If  you  still  think  that  it  is  needful 
to  take  a grain  of  salt  with  my  statements  and  are  afraid  to  trust  me 
with  your  jewels  by  registered  post,  or  your  silver  by  rail  and  parce’s 
post,  ask  your  local  solicitor  to  send  the  parcel  to  his  London  agents — 
that  is  to  say,  another  firm  of  solicitors.  I will  go  and  inspect  them 
there — as  I frequently  do — and  send  you  the  cash  offers,  but  I shall 
press  you  to  regard  the  cash  offers  as  the  Reserve  Price  at  my  next 
great  auction  sale.  After  Easter  my  sales  will  be  held  every  week, 
taking  one  whole  day  of  some  five  or  six  hours. 

So  you  see  by  this  method  you  will  not  receive  less  than  my  cash 
offer,  but  probably  half  as  much  again,  and  all  you  would  have  to  pay 
would  be  6 per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  for  which  the  goods  sold, 
and  no  charges  in  the  unlikely  event  of  the  goods  not  being  sold.  What 
better  terms  could  you  have  ? . 

Should  you  prefer,  you  could  ask  your  local  bank  to  send  them  to 
their  head  office  in  London,  and  I would  inspect  them  there.  If  you 
are  in  town,  and  you  will  call  at  my  office  (170-3,  Piccadilly,  lift  to 
third  floor,  where  I am  usually  to  be  seen  other  than  sale  daj-s,  from 
12  to  4),  I will  make  no  charge  for  appraising  your  goods,  and  will  try 
my  hardest  to  induce  you  to  go  to  my  neighbours  and  get  better  terms 
if  you  can,  but,  if  not,  to  come  back  to  me.  I will  come  50  miles  or 
more  to  see  your  silver,  and  wiM  only  charge  my  railway  fare,  and  will 
tell  you  if  your  sauce-boats  will  fetch  £550  to  £696  a pair,  like  the 
Georgian  ones  I have  sold  the  last  few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  that  I shall 
find  that  your  coffee-pot  is  likely  to  sell  for  £150  or  £600,  like  those 
soid  recently,  or  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  your  little  teapots 
realising  £200  each,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  only  the  pieces  which  bear 
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either  of  these  marks — namely,  the  Paul  Lamerie  signs  which  command 
such  high  figures.  Only  a month  or  so  ago  a pair  of  sauce-boats  not 
marked  P.L.  or  L-P-  so'd  e’sewhere  for  £660. 

Now,  if  your  Bank  Manager  or  your  Lawyer  should  warn  you  to  be 
careful  in  dea'ing  with  these  advertising  peop’e,  just  you  say  “ rubbish.” 
Can  a man  be  fairer  than  to  offer  to  inspect  at  your  head-office  or  at 
your  London  agents  ? Methinks — nay,  I know — that  both  the  bankers 
and  the  lawyers  will  hoVl  tight.  Bless  my  heart  and  soul,  these  good 
people  are  so  very  careful,  that  they  will  not  let  you  take  a bit  of  red 
tape  away  unless  you  sign  for  it.  Now,  let  me  remind  you  once  more 
that  the  Editor  of  Truth  said  in  1907  that  “ I was  in  business  on  a large 
scale,  with  a wide  and  honourable  reputation,  and  that  in  1917-18  the 
statement  was  repeated  in  Truth  with  greater  emphasis,  and  affirmed 
that  “ nowhere  e’se  will  you  get  better  treatment,  more  honest  advice, 
or  higher  prices,”  and  that  “ I was  an  expert  second  to  none.”  Many 
other  editors  have  written  in  a similar  strain.  As  recently  as  last 
December  The  Guardian  stated  : “ We  have  on  many  occasions  recom- 
mended Mr.  Hurcomb,  with  most  satisfactory  results  to  our  readers. 

. . The  secret  of  Mr.  Hurcotnb’s  success  lies  unquestionably  in  his 
expert  knowledge,  his  willingness  to  pay  full  value,  his  integrity,  and 
his  courteous  business  methods.” 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewe’s,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modern  silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections  purchased. 
Special  experts  for  po'celain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art. 
Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories 
made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c. — 
castle  or  cottage. 


A NORTHERN  BISHOP  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  events  of  the  last  four  years  (writes 
the  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle  in  his  Lenten  Pastoral), 
we  are  struck  with  the  marvellous  spirit  of  self-denying  patriotism 
that  has  manifested  itself  in  our  midst.  The  generous  sacrifice  of 
life  itself  stands  sublimely  alone,  and  no  words  can  express  our 
reverence  for  those  who  have  died  for  us.  But  apart  from  this, 
so  many  calls  have  been  made  on  our  selfishness  and  answered 
unselfishly,  so  much  demanded  of  our  energies,  such  privations 
imposed  by  the  straightness  of  the  times  and  loyally  accepted, 
that  we  feel  an  honest  pride  in  our  country  and  our  people.  Work- 
men and  employers  have  sunk  their  differences  and  co-operated,  in 
almost  every  instance,  to  produce  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war  to  its  successful  conclusion.  Those  whose  business  it  has 
been  to  supply  the  nation  with  the  necessities  of  life,  have  done 
work  that  we  can  call  nothing  less  than  heroic,  when  we  consider 
the  immense  difficulties  of  their  task.  Anu  yet,  now  that  these 
immediate  perplexities  have  passed,  there  appear  in  the  world 
dark  clouds  of  unrest.  In  Europe  monarchies  have  fallen  in  a 
day.  Old  institutions,  that  appeared  sound  and  lasting,  have 
crumbled  away  and  are  already  forgotten,  and  others  are  tottering 
to  their  fall.  The  sediment  of  society  has  been  stirred  as  a storm 
stirs  the  sand  of  a shallow  sea,  and  many  evil  things  have  come 
to  the  surface.  Godless  demagogues,  filled  with  the  pride  of  their 
own  sufficiency,  are  preaching  political  and  social  doctrines  utterly 
subversive  of  the  eternal  laws  that  govern  man’s  relations  to  his 
kind.  The, evil  that  they  do  will  not  be  lasting,  for  human  nature 
is  not  wholly  bad,  and  will  in  time  see  their  folly  and  ’turn  from 
such  leaders  in  shame  and  disgust.  But  meanwhile  incalculable 
ills  have  been  done,  and  the  very  first  principles  of  Christianity 
have  been  outraged. 

In  our  own  country  too,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  industrial 
unrest  that  may  presently  assume  alarming  proportions.  The 
regrettable  estrangement  that  existed  before  the  war,  between 
employer  and  employed,  between  capital  and  labour,  has  begun 
to  show  itself  in  its  most  dangerous  form.  And  now  that  the 
artificial  conditions  produced  by  the  war  are  ceasing,  it  seems 
probable  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  such  unrest  in  the  near  future. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  caused  by  the  spectacle  of  immense  wealth  pro- 
duced in  certain  industries  without  the  apparent  commensurate 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  workers ; by  the  not 
unfrequent  repudiation  of  agreements  made  between  masters  and 
men  ; by  strikes,  and  lock-outs  and  other  unfortunate  incidents 
causing  mistrust  and  antagonism,  where  agreement  and  mutual 
good  feeling  are  so  much  to  be  desired,  for  both  labour  and  capital 
stand  in  need  of  each  other. 

Moreover,  the  emergency  of  war  has  put  the  State  in  control, 
for  the  time  being,  of  many  industries  formerly  conducted  by 
private  enterprise,  and  wages  for  many  reasons  have  been  higher 
than  in  times  of  peace.  These  circumstances  have  made  a suit- 
able opportunity  for  certain  political  leaders  to  advocate  with 
increaseu  vigour  their  long  cherished  schemes  of  State  control  of 
all  the  means  of  production,  and  their  followers,  anxious  to  retain 
the  increased  rate  of  wage,  which  appears  to  them  the  outcome 
of  State  control,  have  not  been  slow  to  follow  their  guidance. 

Now,  while  we  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  principle  of 
an  adequate  wage,  a wage  commensurate  with  the  increased 
necessities  of  modern  life,  and  a wage  which  should  enable  the 
earner  to  supply  not  only  the  necessities  of  life,  but  also  its 
reasonable  comforts,  there  is  danger  in  the  principle  of  State 
control  of  all  the  means  of  production.  Such  a principle  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  means  interference  with  the  right  of  the 
individual  as  a possessor  of  property.  Such  interference  is  unjust. 
God  has  given  to  man  the  right  to  own  private  property.  The 
individual  is  in  one  sense  superior  to  the  State.  He  is  prior  to 
the  State.  He  came  before  the  State  in  point  of  time.  From 
individuals  comes  the  family,  and  families  co-operating  together 
have  produced  the  State.  They  have  chosen  chiefs,  kings,  or 
governments  of  a republican  caste  to  look  after  their  interests. 
The  State  is  more  the  servant  of  the  individual  than  is  the  indivi- 
dual the  servant  of  the  State.  The  individual  has  the  right  to 
retain  property  that  is  justly  his  own.  So  that  the  broad  principle 
that  the  State  has  the  right  to  dispossess  the  individual  is  unjust, 
being  contrary  to  the  natural  God-given  rights  of  man.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  that  owners  of  property,  living  as  thev  do 
in  a society  of  their  fellow  men,  have  certain  binding  social  duties, 
and  that  where  their  private  property  is  reasonably  required  for 
the  public  good,  the  State  can  compel  such  owners  to  receive  a 
just  compensation  for  it.  But  this  privilege  of  the  State  must  not 
be  falsely  or  unjustly  exacted  into  allowing  the  State  to  interfere 
with  the  inviolable  rights  of  man.  For  example,  the  right  to  give 
a Christian  education  to  his  children,  the  right  to  marry  or  abstain 
from  marriage.  It  is  necessary  in  these  times,  when  false  principles 
are  being  advocated,  to  bear  in  mind  the  true  teaching.  In  times 
of  emergency,  such  as  we  have  lately  passed  through,  it  may  be 
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expedient  that  the  State,  for  the  general  good,  should  take  pos- 
session of  private  property,  under  certain  conditions.  But  there 
is  danger,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  of  unduly  magnifying 
the  rights  of  the  State  and  passing  over  the  prior  rights  of  the 
individual. 

You,  dear  children  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  for  the  most  part  deeply 
interested  in  these  questions,  and  you  should  be  guided  in  your 
action  by  right  principles  based  on  the  natural  law  which  derives 
its  moral  force  from  the  eternal  law  of  God.  Therefore,  in  your 
very  proper  struggle  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  your 
life,  be  not  led  away  from  the  true  Christian  principles  of  order 
and  good  conduct  by  the  attractive  programmes  of  those  who 
leave  God  and  His  laws  out  of  their  estimate  and  would  suddenly 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  changed  for  the  better, 
unless  the  just  rights  of  men  of  all  classes  of  the  community  are 
respected  and  upheld. 

Nor  must  we  think  that  Society  is  in  a hopelessly  evil  state. 
There  will  always  be  in  our  midst  the  things  which  men  call  evil — 
poverty,  ignorance,  the  necessity  for  toil,  sickness,  injustice  of 
individuals,  the  abuse  of  wealth.  These  things  are  the  con- 
sequences of  our  fallen  nature.  The  individual  man  himself 
seldom  perfect.  He  sins  and  the  punishment  of  sin  is  often 
manifest  even  during  his  mortal  life.  The  saints  have  been  the 
freest  from  imperfection,  and  we  know  that  this  superiority  of 
theirs  has  been  the  outcome  of  long,  continued  and  heroic 
struggles,  and  the  constant  assistance  of  God’s  grace. 

And,  as  in  the  individual,  so  in  society  at  large  will  there  be 
evil,  for  society  is  made  up  of  sin-weakened  individuals.  They, 
therefore,  who  promise  to  reconstruct  all  human  institutions,  in 
such  wise  as  to  eliminate  all  evil,  are  promising  a vain  thing. 
And  much  the  more  is  their  task  a hopeless  one,  when  the  rights 
of  Almighty  God  are  left  out  of  account.  The  bidding  of  Our 
Blessed  Lord  is  as  imperative  to-day  as  when  He  uttered  it  so 
long  ago.  “ Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Justice  ” 
(Matt.  vi.  33).  God  is  our  last  end.  He  made  us  and  all  things 
of  necessity  for  Himself,  and  His  laws  must  be  obeyed.  More- 
over, His  divine  purposes  will  be  carried  out  most  surely,  whether 
wun  or  without  our  co-operation.  To  our  advantage  if  we  co- 
operate with  them.  To  our  destruction  if  we  refuse  to  obey  His 
law.  “ Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  and  let  not 
the  strong  man  glory  in  his  strength,  and  let  not  the  rich  man 
glory  in  his  riches  : but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that 
he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me : for  I am  the  Lord  that 
exercise  mercy  and  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth  ” (Jer.  ix.  23) 
For  all  that,  though  there  are  many  abuses  and  evils  around  us, 
and  though  many  such  things  are  sure  to  be  with  us  on  account 
of  human  perversity,  it  should  still  be  our  high  purpose  to 
correct  and  lessen  them  by  every  just  and  lawful  means  in  our 
power. 

You,  dear  children  in  Christ,  are  a little  flock,  few  in  numbers 
compared  to  the  multitudes  around  you.  But  you  have  the  truth, 
which  so  many  have  not.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  great 
privilege  of  yours,  you  have  the  duty,  as  far  as  opportunity  is 
afforded,  to  influence  for  good  those  who  are  led  astray  by  the 
plausible  promises  of  materially  minded  men.  Such  opportunity 
will  likely  occur  in  your  intercourse  and  discussions  with  your 
friends.  “You  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free  ” (John  viii.  32).  These  words  of  Our  Divine  Saviour  were 
spoken  of  His  own  heavenly  doctrine,  but  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  matter  we  have  been  concerned  with  above.  For 
it  is  most  assuredly  Christ’s  doctrine  that  is  able  to  free  the 
world  of  its  evils.  Men  who  forget  it,  or  set  it  aside  as  some- 
thing antiquated  and  out  of  date,  grope  in  the  dark  when  the 
light  is  at  hand  that  would  instruct  them. 


SALFORD  DIOCESAN  CATHOLIC  BOYS’  BRIGADE, 
CADET  BATTALIONS. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Salford 
diocese  to  hear  of  the  post-war  revival  of  the  Salford  Branch  of 
the  Catholic  Boys’  Brigade.  The  Catholic  Boys’  Brigade  was 
founded  in  England  by  the  Rev.  F.  Segesser  in  1896.  The  move- 
ment gradually  found  supporters  in  the  Salford  diocese,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  it  were  present  at  the  Leeds  National  Catholic  Con- 
gress in  1910;  and  in  the  October  of  the  same  year  it  received 
official  recognition  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Thenceforth 
the  movement,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Scouts,  spread 
rapidly,  and  just  before  the  war  the  regimental  strength  was  forty 
companies  with  a roll  call  of  about  4,000  lads.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Brigade  was  an  effort  to  do  for  the  boys  what  they 
could  not  do  individually  for  themselves  : the  provision  of  a 
social  environment  where  physical  development,  self-reliance, 
manly  and  upright  qualities  could  be  pleasantly  acquired  in  an 
atmosphere  thoroughly  Catholic.  It  was  an  ideal,  attained  in 
seme  places  more  and  in  other  places  less  ; and  the  effort  was 
certainly  full  of  promise.  So  full  of  promise  indeed,  from  one 
point  of  view,  that  it  became  a desire  of  some  of  the  ranks  to  have 
themselves  recognised  on  the  lines  of  the  national  Cadets ; and 
simultaneously  approaches  to  the  same  end  were  made  by  the 
County  Territorial  Association.  But  during  the  war  the  time  for 
such  “ recognition  ” was  inopportune  for  the  double  reason  that 
the  elder  lads,  who  held  the  traditions  of  their  parish  in  their 
hands,  wore  offering  themselves  in  large  numbers  as  volunteers  to 
the  Army,  and  at  "the  same  time  the  indispensable  lay  officers,  who 
are  the  backbone  of  the  Brigade  and  cannot  be  praised  too  much 
for  their  devotion  and  efficiency,  were  also  feeling  the  call  to  the 
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more  serious  business  of  war.  Instead  therefore,  of  making 
progressive  steps,  since  1914  many  parish  units  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  themselves  together,  and  in  many  parishes  the  formation 
fell  into  abeyance. 

Now  that  the  war  is  practically  over  new  life  is  beginning  to 
assert  itself  among  the  youths  of  our  Catholic  parishes.  And 
there  are  external  tendencies  which  are  beginning  to  influence  it. 
In  the  first  place  Juvenile  Organisations  Committees,  with  the 
object  of  strengthening  existing  activities  and  developing  new 
work,  are  already  formed  in  Manchester  and  Salford  and  other 
boroughs.  The  utility  of  the  Scout  movement  has  been  proved 
by  the  incidental  services  of  scouts  during  the  time  of  war,  and 
this  youthful  training  in  citizenship  is  of  growing  popularity.  The 
various  local  education  authorities  are  preparing  schemes  and 
thinking  in  what  ways  they  may  best  use  their  new  powers  to 
benefit  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  children  of  school  age.  Finally, 
the  East  Lancashire  Territorial  Association  has  renewed  its  ad- 
vances and  by  its  willingness  to  recognise  a Catholic  diocesan 
staff  with  the  right  of  nominations  in  Catholic  hands,  has  made 
it  possible  for  ecclesiastical  authority  to  sanction  and  encourage 
those  units  of  the  Brigade  so  desiring  to  be  recognised  as  Cadets. 
If  there  is  any  wholesome  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  public 
schemes,  if  there  is  any  need  for  us  to  accept  facilities  thus 
afforded  to  us  which  we  could  not  provide  for  ourselves,  if  there  is 
any  public  utility  to  be  served  and  personal  betterment  or  enjoy- 
ment to  be  gained  ; if  the  interests  of  our  Catholic  young  life  can 
be  furthered  by  following  any  of  these  schemes  and  it  can  be 
enabled  to  raise  itself  socially  and  physically,  and,  above  ail,  be 
kept  steadfast  in  our  holy  religion — are  not  responsible  Catholics 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  opportunities,  to  co-operate,  and,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  family  life  in  town  conditions  is  not  all  that  it  should  be, 
to  organise  after  their  own  Catholic  and  national  ideals? 

It  should,  then,  be  a matter  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the 
religion,  manly  character,  health  and  enjoyment  of  boys,  and 
evoke  support  for  even  all  diocesan  and  parish  undertakings  for 
their  welfare,  whether  Scouts,  Clubs  or  Brigades,  to  learn  that 
a large  portion  of  the  Catholic  Boys’  Brigade  has,  with  the 
Bishop’s  sanction,  been  recently  recognised  under  the  Cadet 
system.  Five  battalions  have  already  been  formed,  and  two 
others  have  made  their  applications ; together  they  muster  at  the 
least  1,500  lads  (ages  12  to  18  years),  and  comprise  companies 
from  the  following  parishes  : — St.  Augustine,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy ; Corpus  Christi,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Edmund,  Manchester ; 
St.  Joseph,  Reddish;  St.  Ann,  Ashton-under-Lyne ; St.  Peter, 
Middleton  ; St.  Joseph,  Heywood ; St.  Patrick,  Rochdale ; St. 
Ann,  Oldham  ; St.  Mary,  Haslingden  ; St.  Mary,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, St.  John,  Burnley;  Sacred  Heart,  Colne;  St.  Mary, 
Brownedge  ; Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  St.  Gerard,  Lostock  Hall ; 
St.  Peter,  Stalvbridge ; St.  Paul,  Hyde.  H.  H.  Leeming,  Esq., 
to  whom  the  Brigade  owes  so  much  in  this  diocese  as  its  colonel, 
has  accepted,  on  the  Bishop’s  nomination,  the  commission  of 
Cadet  Colonel-Commandant. 

The  Territorial  Association  has  recognised  the  Catholic  Badge — 
the  Papal  Arms,  surmounted  by  “ C.B.B.”  Khaki  or  our  ap- 
proved uniforms  may  be  worn.  The  general  regulations  for  our 
Cadets  may  be  found  in  the  official  “ Regulations  ” (His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  id.) ; the  East  Lancashire  Association 
Regulations,  giving  advice  concerning  efficiency  in  training  and 
discipline,  are  in  process  of  publication  ; and  to  deal  with  matters 
spiritual,  athletic  and  many  others  the  Bishop  has  appointed  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  diocesan  staff  and  one  representative 
from  each  parish  unit,  with  its  own  finance  and  sports  sub- 
committees. Orders  from  Diocesan  Headquarters  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Catholic  Federationist.” 

Military  discipline  is  not  aimed  at  as  an  end  in  itself,  “ as  the 
War  Office  consider  it  necessary  that  the  instruction  of  Cadets 
should  aim  at  something  more  than  their  physical  development 
and  the  inculcation  of  discipline  by  means  of  military  training 
methods  ” ; “ drill  and  the  military  aspect  are  only  used  as  a 
means  to  an  end  because  under  proper  military  discipline  the  boys 
| acquire  that  habit  of  obedience  to  superior  authority,  both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical — a quality  which  we  must  admit  is  not  possessed 
by  the  greater  bulk  of  the  rising  generation  of  boys.”  The 
methods  employed  are : regular  attendance  at  Mass  -and  the 

Sacraments,  Church  and  frequent  Parades,  Ambulance  Classes, 
Athletics  of  all  kinds,  Drill,  Signalling,  Map-reading,  Lectures, 
and  Summer  Camps.  It  is  for  those  concerned,  and  especially  for 
the  boys  themselves  by  their  enthusiasm,  thrift  and  perseverance, 
to  emphasise  and  develop  the  athletic  sports  and  other  games. 
The  annual  camp  provided  by  the  Association  and  for  which,  as 
for  other  travelling,  special  facilities  will  be  provided  by  railway 
warrants,  should  be  enjoyed  by  every  lad  and  be  an  event  to 
linger  long  in  memory.  May  a strong  Catholic  esprit  de  corps  be 
thus  engendered  in  our  parishes  and  a solidarity  created  in  the 
diocese  which  will  endure  in  after-life. 

There  are  a few  trophies  for  sports.  The  Bishop  has  gener- 
ously promised  another  shield.  Cadets  of  the  Catholic  Boys’ 
Brigade  are  also  eligible  for  general  competitions  arranged  by  the 
Association.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  these  latter  may  some 
day  be  gloriously  carried  off  by  some  efficient  Catholic  units  ; yet 
we  should  still  like  to  possess  more  diocesan  trophies  of  our  own. 

The  donation  of  sports  trophies,  or  any  contributions  towards 
general  financing,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  Diocesan  Head- 
quarters. Whilst  it  is  a condition  of  the  Cadet  organisation  that 
each  company  must  be  self-supporting,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
many  outlets  where  extra  financial  help  can  be  usefully  expended. 
Any  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  the  present 
Headquarters — Rev.  T.  L.  Parker,  M.A.,  St.  Bede’s  College, 
Manchester,  S.W. 


Saturday,  March  29,  1919-] 
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REQUIEM  FOR  SIR  MARK  SYKES. 

At  Westminster  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  Bishop 
of  Cambvsopolis,  assisted  by  Father  McKenna,  Father  Reardon 
and  Father  Gumming,  celebrated  a High  Mass  of  Requiem  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes.  The  chief  mourners 
included  Lady  Sykes  and  her  three  daughters  (Miss  Fraya  Sykes, 
Miss  Everelda  Sykes  and  Miss  Augusta  Sykes),  Captain  Matthew 
Sykes,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Miss  Eva  Ciorst,  Mrs.  Clarkson  and  Mr. 
Harold  Gorst.  Among  others  in  the  congregation  were  the'  French 
Ambassador,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Mr.  Alexander  S6fi  (repre- 
senting the  King  of  the  Hedjaz),  the  Hon.  Edward  Cadogan  (on 
behalf  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker),  Mr.  R.  F.  Synge  (repre- 
senting Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Lord  President  of  the  Council), 
Captain  Dallas  Jones,  Colonel  Storr  and  Mr.  Cyril  Longhurst 
(representing  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  Council),  the  Earl  of 
Cromer,  Viscount  Bryce,  Viscount  Helmslev,  Lord  and  Lady 
Edmund  Talbot  and  Miss  Talbot,  Baroness  Beaumont  and  Ethel 
Lady  Beaumont,  Sir  Stuart  Coats,  M.P.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth  and  Lady  Meux,  Sir  Ronald  Graham  and 
Mr.  Oliphant  (representing  the  Foreign  Office),  Sir  Herbert 
Jerningham,  and  representatives  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  Zionist  Organization,  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital,  the 
Armenian  United  Association  o*f  London,  the  Armenian  Bureau, 
the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association,  the  League  of  Nations 
Union,  and  the  Italian  Hospital.  Mr.  James  F.  Hope,  M.P.,  was 
unavoidably  prevented  by  his  parliamentary  duties  from  being 
present. 


CATHOLIC  NURSES’  GUILD  AND  CLUB-ROOMS. 

The  Catholic  Women’s  League  Nurses’  Guild  has  resumed  its 
activity  after  the  inevitable  dispersion  of  its  members  on  war 
service,  and  Catholic  nurses  may  like  to  be  reminded  of  its  exis- 
tence and  its  objects.  The  club-rooms  are  conveniently  situated, 
close  to  Victor'a  Station,  on  the  premises  of  the  Catholic  Women’s 
League  at  116,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1,  and  form  a quiet,  homely 
centre  where  friends  can  meet,  and  workers  can  rest  and  obtain 
light  luncheons  and  teas  quickly  served  a.  minimum  prices. 


Daily  and  other  papers  and  magazines  are  provided  and  the  small 
library  is  being  constantly  added  to  ; a telephone  (id.  in  s'ot) 
is  at  the  disposal  of  all  members.  It  is  hoped  that  the  former 
spiritual  conferences  for  nurses  will  soon  be  recommenced ; and 
the  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  Catholic 
nurse  wishing  to  join.  The  subscription  to  the  Club  and  Guild 
is,  for  nurses,  6s.  a year ; for  otner  members  (not  nurses),  the 
club  subscription  is  15s.  a year.  Application  for  membership  of 
Guild  or  Club  should  be  aaoressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Catho'ic  Women’s  League  Club,  1 1 6,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1. 

“ As  Unscrupulous  as  a Jesuit.” — “ A Times  Reader  ” writes 
to  us  as  follows: — “In  this  morning’s  Times  there  appears  a 
pen-portrait  of  Lenin,  the  Bolshevist,  in  which  the  following 
sentence  occurs  : ‘ In  his  creed  of  world-revolution  he  is  as  un- 
scrupulous and  as  uncompromising  as  a Jesuit.’  ” He  proceeds  to 
suggest  that  Catholic  readers  should  write  at  once  to  the  Times, 
calling  for  a withdrawal  and  apology. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

A Requiem  Mass  was  sung  for  the  Dowager  Lady 
Herries  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Spanish  Place,  on  Thursday  in 
last  week,  Bishop  Butt  being  the  celebrant.  Among  those  pre- 
sent were  the  Hon.  Lady  Drummond  and  Mr.  John  Maxwell- 
Scott,  Baroness  Beaumont,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bute, 
Lord  Colum  Crichton-Stuart,  Lord  and  Lady  Edmund  Talbot, 
and  many  others. 

The  engagement  is  announced  between  John  Edward 
Gerard  McSheehv,  P.A.S.I.,  son  of  the  late  Surgeon-Major  E.  L. 
McSheehy,  of  Donoman,  Wimbledon,  and  Lucy  Perpetua,  only 
daughter  of  Professor  S.  G.  Shattock,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  and 
Mrs.  Shattock,  of  Prior  Park  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Lieut. -Colonel  Allen 
Johnson,  D.S.O.,  and  Mrs.  Kenna  will  take  place,  leave  permit- 
ting, on  April  4,  at  Brompton  Oratory,  at  half-past  two  o’clock. 
No  invitations  will  be  issued,  but  all  friends  will  be  welcome  at 
the  church. 


Stains  vanish  before  the 
magic  touch  of  Movol. 

New  Linen  is  expensive — and  not  necessary. 
A cover  stained  with  ink  and  ironmould  can 
easily  be  made  to  look  like  new  again  by 
the  magic  touch  of  Movol,  the  wonderful 
harmless  stain  remover.  No  matter  how 
bad  or  how  large  the  stain  is,  call  to  your 
aid  Movol,”  smear  a little  of  the  magic 
substance  over  the  stain,  wait  a couple  ot 
minutes,  and,  Presto  ! the  stain  has  vanished. 

A thimbleful  of 
Mivol  n iliertnsing- 
watir  w ll  utnove 
the  yellow  tinge  from 
while  clothes. 

From  Chemists, 

Grocers,  etc.,  in 
1 /-  & 6d.  tubes, 
or,  if  you  can’t 
obtain  it,  send 


STAIN 


REMOVER 


1/T""r  rc,m  Removes  IronmOu’d,  Rust, 
large  and  Ink  Mains  from 

tube  to  C.othing,  Marble,  etc. 

W.  EDGE  & SONS,  LTD.,  BOLTON.  Lancs. 

Fo|l(,w  carrfulU  the  directions  iven  with  each  tube. 


Sound  Reasons 

for  using  it.  When  you  buy  a food  for 
the  hair  remember  this  : 

l Rowland’s 
Macassar  Oil 

really  does  nourish  the  roots  and  cells 
It  really  does  stimulate  the  Skin  of  the 
Scalp  to  healthy,  natural  ac*’*u  ; it 
really  does  prevent  loss  of  ha.;  £ 

Prepared  in  a Golden  Colour  for  Fair 
Hair.  Sold  in  3s.  6d  , 7s.,  and  10s.  6d. 
sizes,  by  Stoies,  Chemists,  Hairdressers, 

and  Rowlands,  67,  haiton  garden 

London. 


(See  the  Yellow  Triangle .) 

Just  a few  drops  onyoor  handkerchief  brings  instant 
veiief  and  a speedy  cure.  Economical  and  effective. 
Hi  - at  all  Chemists.  T.Kerfoot  & CO , ltd.,  Bardsley. 

'T  SCiS_JS_ 


THE 


PATENT  STEAM 
CARPET  BEATING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Office  i 

196, YORK  RD  .HOLLOWAY 


Carpets  freed  from  Dust  by 
Compressed  Air- 
Carpets  '*  Shampooed  ’* 
Carpets  Dyed.  (Cleaned) 


Collect  and  deliver  Free 


BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  LONDON 

Telephones: Telejrams  : — 

127  North  (2  lines)  ‘ Eradicate.  Camroad,  London. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
CU1ANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
C1BRADAR  MOROCCO  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  <§c 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  GO 

18  MOORGATE  S!  LONDON  EG 


it  March  is  Uncertain  t? 


IT  may  be 
* bright  and 
breezy,  or  it 
may  be  dull 
with  rain  and 
sleet  for  days 
on  end. 


B 

f) 

3 


The  cold 
wet  days 
bring  a low- 
ering of  the 
vitality,  and 
this  is  the 
time  to  combat 
the  activity  o 
disease  germs. 

You  can  successfully  guard  against 
fj)  all  germs  which  attack  the  mouth 
and  throat  by  taking 

I EVANS* 

fiasti/fes 


j 

.3 

.3 

-/> 

3 

3 

B 

B 

.3 

3 

m 

■:S 

m 

m 


The  effective  precautionary 
measure  against  the  microbes  of 
Influenza,  Catarrh,  Pneumonia, 
Diphtheria,  etc. 

You  can  always  lecotfinse  genuine  Evans 
a Pastilles  by  the  ■*  raised  bar  ” on  each  pastille  ‘a 
•'2r  — a patented  mark  which  no  other  pastille  -SC* 

possesses. 


0 

3 


■3 

T> 

3 

3 


3 

3 


Buy  a tin  to-dav — and  send 
another  to  the  Front-  Evans’ 
Pasiilles  are  splendid  for  Service 
conditions  From  Chemists,  or  per 
post  free  from  the  makers. tin 


1/5 


3 EVANS  SONS.  LESCHER  and  WEBB  LTD.  W 

3 66,  HANOVER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

60,  Bartholomew  Close,  LONDON  E C.1 

^ © €5  ® @ @ 


|^ms0T^lea.3e^) 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

of  all  kinds  of 

REAL  IRISH 
::  LINEN  :: 

Sent  post  free  on  request. 

<rRobinson  & Cleaver , Ltd. 

48  N.  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 
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The  Last  Meal  at  Nl^ht. 

SUFFERERS  from  insomnia  and 
weak  digestion  require  a food  that 
is  both  light  and  nutritious  so  that 
the  digestive  organs  are  not  overtaxed. 

Sleep  Promoted. 

By  means  of  the  ‘Allenburys’  DIET  it 
is  possible  to  take  a complete  food 
which  nourishes  the  body  and  promotes 
peaceful  slumber.  Composed  of  pure, 
rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  powder 
form,  it  is  delicious  to  the  taste.  Let 
the  ‘Allenburys'  DIET  be  your  last 
meal  each  night. 

How  it  is  Made. 

You  simply  add  Boilinn  Water  Only  to 
the  desired  amount! 

RFAD  THIS  TESTIMONY. 

“ Dear  Sirs — For  many  years  I have 
suffered  from  Insomnia.  I find  the  DIET 
helps  me  to  sleep  better  than  any  food  I 
have  ever  taken.” 

Yours  very  truly,  J.B.A. 


For  Ad  alts 


D8i 


Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  (4  Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


THE  MOST  DIFFICULT 
MEAL. 


By  “ MOTHER." 


Undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  meal  to 
arrange  for  the  children  is  supper.  Three 
things  are  essential—  variety  - lightness 
— and  above  all,  nourishment.  Here  is  a 
hint  which  will  at  least  add  one  more  suit- 
able dish  to  the  menu.  When  the  nights 
are  chilly  I give  my  children  hat  custard 
made  quite  easily  and  quickly  from  Free- 
mans Devonshire  Cusiard  Powder.  I 
choose  Freemans  because  I know  that, 
like  everything  else  that  comes  from 
Delectaland.  it  contains  real  nourishment , 
and  however  little  the  children  eat,  I know 
it  does  them  good.  Needless  to  say,  “Cus- 
tard Night”  is  eagerly  anticipated  by 
them  all.  Another  excellent  dish  is 
Freemans  Blanc-Mange.  For  myself,  I 
find  Vi-Cocoa  the  best  of  all  supper 
beverages,  although  I sometimes  vary  it 
with  a plate  of  Turilekon. 

By  the  way,  each  month  I have  the 
Delecta  Magazine , and  should  advise  you 
to  send  a post-card  for  a copy  to  the 
Editor,  Delectaland,  Watford.  It’s  in- 
tensely interesting. 

SITUATIONS  WAN T ED. 


P*r  mo-rd 


i minimum  js. 


1VT RS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

VANTS  AGENCY.  35  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  VV.  Rooms  tor  engaging 


Hours  to  till  t -a  till  4.  Saturdays  till  7'  o~c!ock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London/ 
Telephone  No  1755,  Mayfair. 


TEMPLE  md  VAUGHVN,  zu 

A Beauchamp  Place,  Brrvmpton  Road,  S. W 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  tutors. 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 


“ I sent  them  this  Velour  Hat 
after  I had  worn  it  for  some 
time.  It  was  soiled,-  rather 
out  of  shape,  and  had  lost  its 
gloss  and  smart  appearance. 
Pullars  cleaned  it,  raised  the 
pile  and  made  it  look  almost 
like  new  again.  The  cost 
was  trifling,  and  it  was  really 
a wonderful  economy,” 

Send  your  Hat  to  any  Pullar 
Branch  or  Agent,  or  post 
direct  to  Perth,  and  it  will  be 
returned  postage  paid. 

PULLARS,  PERTH 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 


PIPE  ORGAN 

FOR  SALE. 

GREAT,  SWELL,  PEDAL  & COUPLERS, 
£900. 

Also,  ONE  MANUAL,  d£45. 

REST  CARTW  UCHT,  Church  Organ  Builder, 
LONDON  N 1 5. 


T AL)Y,  widow,  small  means,  take 

post  as  HOUSEKEEPER  to  widower.  Good 
co  >k ; domesticated;  elderly.  Small  family  pre- 
ferred Refined  home  desired.  Apply  No.  896, 
Tablet  Office. 


A/T  ASTER  MARINER,  B.O.T. 

(M  ' ).  age  35,  single,  desires  situation  as 
COMMANDER  OF  STEAM  YACHT;  extensive 
experience;  first  class  recommendation ; was  last 
emploied  by  Admiralty  as  Commander  M.F.A. 
No  897,  Tablet  O^ce. 


VOUNG  MAN,  25,  seeks  situation 

as  FOOTMAN  under  Butler;  country,  near 
London;  good  references.  Apply  Michael  Dwyer, 
6,  Walnut  Tree  Cottages,  Church  Road,  Wimbledon, 
S.W19 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

t\d.  ptr  mord ; minimum  JS. 


C' AN  aoy  Ladv  recommend  nice 

girl  (R  C.)as  NURSE  for  child  a year  old. 
Some  exoerience  desirable  but  not  essential.  Dr. 
W.  W.  King,  38,  Wilkinson  Street,  Sheffield. 

PXPERIENUED  NURSE  wanted 

* J for  four  girls,  ages  8.  5.  3,  and  six  months. 
Eldest  attends  day  school.  Good  second  nur-ekept. 
State  full  particulars  to  Mrs.  Heywood,  26,  Arthur 
Road,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W.19. 


GENERAL  WANTED  in  Catholic 

v-1  family  ; w-igescommencmg  £30  ; sm  ill  (amilv  ; 
help  given  Write  19  Crowstone  Road  South, 
Westc'iff-on-Sea. 

T ADY  NURSE  or  HELP,  for  two 

*■'  girls,  ages  five  and  three  years,  at  Wimbledon. 
State  age.  salary,  experience  to  No  916,  Tablet 
.Office. 

f^ALD-ESTABLISHED  Export  Firm, 

' with  valuable  connection,  but  unable  to 
properly  develop  same,  owing  to  depleted  staff,  have 
vacancy  tor  young  ex-officer  or  young  gentleman, 
energetic,  progressive  and  some  knowledge  of 
languages  a d export  trade.  Highest  references 
absolutely  essential.  Write,  stating  qualifications 
and  giving  fullest  particulars.  “ Chemicals  99,”  care 
of  Deacons.  Le'denha'l  Street,  E.C  3 

COU  ! HAMP  TON-  District. — 

•'D  Wanted.  NURSE-COMPANION  to  married 
lady,  aged  32.  slightly  affected  with  epilepsy.  Please 
state  age,  expedience,  salary  required,  with  copies 
only  of  testimonials.  Must  be  well  recommended 
and  of  verv  cheerful  disposition.  Apply  No.  859, 
Ta8Lkt  Office. 

\A/tANTED,  April  17th,  strong  girl, 

* ^ aged  16  to  20,  as  KI  PCHEMMAID.  under 
good  co<'k.  Family  three,  servants  siv.  Write  Mrs. 
McMicking,  30  Elvaston  Place,  London,  S.  W.7. 

HOUSES. 

rid  Per  vaord\  minimum  JS. 


rOTTAGL  or  FARMHOUSE, 

Bucks.  Surrey.  Sussex,  or  Wilts,  required  for 
August  and  September.  4 bedrooms  and  2 sitting 
rooms,  with  attendance  and  catering.  No  children. 
Perfect  sanitation  essential  State  terms,  and 
distance  to  nearest  R C.  C’uirch.  Aopty  by  letter  to 
“A  Z.,”  care  of  Wiring’s  Advertisement  Offices, 
33  Knightsbridge.  S.  W 1. 


p OK  'sALf,  with  early  possession. 

1 ‘THE  MOUNT,"  PARKSTONR, 
DORSE  T.  A charming  freehold  property.  Full 
South.  Magnificent  views,  high  and  dry.  3$  acres 
of  beautiful,  secluded  and  matured  grounds.  Close 
station  and  town.  C *ntains  private  chapel.  3 recep- 
tion rooms,  billiard  room  1 1 bed  anddressing  rooms. 
B »th  room.  Comple»e  domestic  offices.  Every 
modern  convenience.  Electric  light  and  gas.  Town 
sanitation  and  water.  Stabling,  garage,  and 
gardener's  cottage.  Further  particulars  from 
Messrs.  Rumsev  & Rumsey,  Parkstone.  Dorset. 


In' RiNTO  hl-ON-SEA.  — Furnished 

HOUSE  TO  LET.  Julv  to  September  Every 
convenience.  Close  to  sea  and  goM  links  House 
adjoins  convent.  Daily  Mass.  Six  large  bed  rooms. 
' c Suit  family  with  own  maids.  Apply  Rev. 
Mother,  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Frinton-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


T T NFURMSHKD  HOUSE  wanted. 

About  7 bed  rooms.  One  acre  of  ground. 
Within  7 minutes'  w-«lk  of  a Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Quiet,  rural  district  ; anywhere  between 
20  and  100  miles  from  London.  £2  GRATUITY 
OFFERED  t • any  person  (n  >t  being  a house  agent), 
giving  first  informati  *n  of  the  house  ultimately  ac- 
quired. Address  E.  M.  Stuart,  Norfolk  Park  Road, 
Sheffield. 


W/ANIKU,  IHKLL  UiNMJK- 
* » NISHED  ROOMS  AND  BATH  ROOM, 
or  small  Unfurnished  FLAT  near  Westminster 
Cathedral  Would  take  remainder  of  a lease.  Lin g, 
Hillrise  Se^lord,  S*u««sf'x, 

WIMBLEDON.— FOR  SALE. 

Freehold  HOU^E,  on  rising  ground,  close 
to  Church  of  Sacred  Heart  and  Common.  Billiard, 
3 reception,  bath,  9 bed  and  dressing  rooms ; tennis 
lawn  ; delightful  shady  garden.  Domestic  offices  on 
ground  floor.  Apply  Archibald  Donaldson,  Vere 
House,  16,  Darlaston  Road.  Wimb'edon. 

HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

t\d.  Per  voord  : minimum  JS. 


DU  R K \ N I * S HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W,-^ 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  Catholic.  . Electrie 
Lift  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  'Pbone:  Mavfair  6484 


Norfolk,  hotel,  boukNE- 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  CathoGc 
Jhurch,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  ground* 
dose  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
idjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
ippointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suites 
if  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  terms 
ir  & 'a  carte  Telegrams:  (t  Norfo'k,  Bournemouth.” 
Telephones,  234  and  848  

£7  ASTBOUKNE,  — SEA  VIEW, 

IA  Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary 

‘‘"nr  HE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

A HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London  S.E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  aff  ording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
count,  y life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  * The  Abbey  is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 
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MEDICAL. 


Nervous,  rest  cure,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients^  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.  13, 
Tel.  Putney  647, 

Resident  patient  or 

PAYING  GUEST  received  »n  the  house  of  a 
Catholic  Medical  man  on  the  South  coa'-t  ; detached 
villa,  good  garden,  pleasant  surroundings  Excel- 
lent references  Apply  No.  88*.  Tablet  Office. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


O N V E N T S. — Lady  wishes  to 

know  Convent  that  would  admit  Catholic 
child  (7),  born  actress,  allowing  her  to  follow  pro- 
ficiency classes  for  same  every  afternoon.  Circum- 
stances render  this  the  only  means  of  a Catholic 
education.  Please  send  particulars  to  No.  903, 
Tablet  Office. 


VyOMAN  GRADUATE  wanted, 

* * Convent  High  School,  Lancs.  English  and 
Geography  ; ^150.  Apply  No.  893,  Tablet  Office. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

M Bought.  We  are  now  paying  cn  vulcani  e 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  me-  tion 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET,  219,  Oxford  Street.  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old). 

Anv  condition  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  v due 
and  qui  te  for  each  set  individual^ . Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  olJ  gvld 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  gre  it  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  po-t;  if  offer**  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  tree  Platinum  scrap, 
£ 16  rer  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


CRUCIFIXES,  finely  carved. 

5",  6/6;  10",  11/6;  12".  13/6;  18'',  *7/6;  22'', 
21/-;  36".  42/—.  Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Gradual*  and  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
B listed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t)fd  ivorct , mt*n*nu»n  7* 


LI  OME  FOR  LADIES.—  Beautiful 

* Residence,  50  acres  of  park  a«d  farm  land 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts  Chapel  on 
the  estate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental  1 Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Eminence  the  Ca*  dinal-A rchbishop  o!  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford,  Middlesex 


QLD  CHINA,  TAPESTRY,  etc.— 

^ ' An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  onlv  O d China  and  Tapestry, 
etc  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply. 
Please  send  particulars  to  No  233,  Tablet 
Office. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS.  — Wanted 

*■  UNUSED  or  USED  ST  \MPS  iVued  be.ore 
1870,  especiall  earl-  British  on  original  envelopes. 
Good  prices  given.  Dr.  Fearnhead,  bydall  Cottage. 
Lytham. 

\X7ILL  a charitable  person  kindly 

* * give  a PIANO  for  a Club  opened  to  prevent 
leakage  from  the  Chinch  among  the  young  girls  of 
the  parish  ?.  Apply  No.  914,  Tablet  Office. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Southwark, 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  building?,  central  heating,  extensive  grot  nds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
balh,  demonstration  kitchen,  gymnasium,  eic.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  Ihe  Matriculation.  Oxford 
H'fiher  and  < Iher  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc. 

Dressmakit  g.  Cookery.  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Senior  Division 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  theMarist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account. of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  ot  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 

Principals — T H E MISSES  FORDF.-DOCKERY.  ££> 


ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY, 

MILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

Under  tub  Patronaoe  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bournk,  Archbishop  op  Wkstminstkp 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation. 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Academy  ol  Music,  arid  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
of  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mother  Abbess. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior'. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictinhs. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  <3tV,,  apply: 

The  Head  Master. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THB  ROSMINIAN  FATHER*  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical . 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
miles  from  Sileby  Sta'ion  on  the  main  Midland  line 

Preparation  for  I.ondon  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations, 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (i  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Loca's:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  bovs,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND'S  LANE, HAMPSTF.AD.I.ONnON.N.W 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  oi 
Gentlefolk,  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M 

Trained  Teachers  ; preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public  Examinations  ; organised  games;  daily  walks 
»n  the  beautiful  Heath  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks. 

Stations  : Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (to  min). 
S wiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Pernetnal  Adoration  ) 

BOUNDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation  ; sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  • modern  h-  use  im*  rovemen  s. 

English  in  all  ’ts  branches;  French  in  < aily  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepand  for  University  Ex  ruinations, 
Music  and  Sing  ng.  Drawing,  Painting  Dancing, 
Calisthenics.Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


STELLA  YIJE. 

FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Advantages:  Winter  in  nury  It'll ' , summer  in 
Switzerland.  Brittany.  Normandy.  Brdish  Isles. 

Lessons  from  the  best  master*-  in  Music  and  Art. 

Lectures  in  Palian,  French.  German  Spanish  and 
English,  bv  Un:versity  Professors  and  others.  Special 
private  and  conversational  lessons 

Chaneronage  to  Concerts,  frequent  visits  to  Basilicas, 
Art  Galleries,  Museums,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Rome  a"d  its  environs.  Tours  to  Naples,  Florence 
and  Venice. 

A’mos  liereand comfortsof  a cultured  and  Christian 
home,  with  the  devoted  care  of  Nuns  speaking  ore’s 
own  tongue.  Pleasant  intercourse  with  foreign 
punils  of  good  social  standing. 

Highest  references  indispensable. 

For  Prospectus  anplv  to  the  Rev.  Mother,  Stella 
Vise  College,  271,  Via  Nomentana,  Rome,  Italy. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a id  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hnp 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 
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Makes  Milk 
Digestible 

FOR  INFANTS 
Convalescents 
and  THE  AGED 

Sister  LAURAS 

FOOD 

will,  when  added  in  small  quantity,  make 
milk  easily  and  quickly  digestible. 

However  weakly  and  ailing,  Sister  Lauras 
Food  will  soon  make  baby  sturdy  and 
well.  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  too,  find  it 
nourishing,  strengthening,  and  sustaining. 
Can  be  obtained  from  leading  local 
Chemists.  If  your  Chemist  does  not  stock 
Sister  Lauras  Food,  a Free  Sample  Tin 
and  Booklet,  “ The  Care  of  the  Infant,” 
will  be  sent  post  free  for  3d  in  stamps. 

SISTER  LAURAS  FOOD  Co.,  Ltd., 
1S6,  St.  Vincent  Street,  GLASGOW 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 

ARMENIA 

awaits  the  decision  of  the 

Paris  Conference 

but  the  people  are  still  exiled,  and  will  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  external  aid  for  many  months 
to  come. 

Request  for 

£5,000  immediately 

Mr.  Alfred  Backhouse  cables  from  Adana,  Cilicia, 
dated  March  3,  1919  : — 

“ Have  started  wool  spinning  and  making 
clothing  in  Adana  for  employment  of  re- 
patriated exiles,  many  of  whom  in  great  need. 
Estimate  cost  £2,000  monthly  . . . employing 
500  women  . . . Please  send  immediately  £5,000.” 

Other  appeals  reach  us  from  Baghdad  and 
Constantinople. 

Contributions  (no  part  of  which  is  deducted  for 
expenses,  but  are  wholly  devoted  to  relief  work) 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by — 

Lieut. -Colonel  Gregory,  V.D.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Armenian  Refugees  (Lord  Mayor’s)  Fund, 

96,  Victoria  Street,  London, 

S.W.I. 


“HIS  HOUSE  WAS  BARE” 

A SERBS  SAD  HOME-COMING 

**  £> was  a Serbian  exile.  He  returned  to  his  home  to  prepare  it  for  the  return 

of  his  family.  Then  he  learned  that  his  house  was  bare — that  the  Austrians  had  looted 
every  stick,  and  even  carried  off  his  beloved  books.” 

That  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  return  of  the  Serbian  exiles.  And  in  the  great 
tragedy  of  Serbia  this  cate  can  be  multiplied  a thousandfold.  In  many  cases  not  even 
th  house  of  the  returned  exi  e remains.  While  we  rejoice  in  peace,  the  Serb  sorrows 
when  he  gazes  on  the  sad  aftermath  of  war. 

But  in  Serbia  the  trustees  of  British  benevolence — the  Serbian  Relief  Fund — are  hard  at 
work  mitigating  the  suffering,  giving  food  and  raiment  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  and 
hope  and  inspiration  to  the  despa  ring.  Wili  you  help?  The  work  of  the  Serbian 
Relief  Fund  is  only  bounded  by  the  resources  that  your  generosity  supplies. 

Hospital  supplies  and  material  should  be  sent  to  53, 

Grosvenor  Street,  W.  1 , care  of  the  Countess  , of  Bective. 

Parcels  of  clothing  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carrington  Wilde , and  offers  of  personal  help  at  home 
and  abroad  should  be  addressed  to  Lady  Grogan , Se  bian  Relief  Fund , 5,  Cromwell  Road,  S.  W.  7. 

Cheques  and  donations  of  money  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 

Treasurer,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  C.B.E.,  C.B. 

SERBIAN  RELIEF  FUND 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916). 

5,  CROMWELL  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.W.7. 
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NOTANDA 


Cardinal  Gasquet  tells  what  England  did  to  secure 
the  restitution  of  the  Papal  States  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  part  played  by  Cardinal  Consalvi.  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  eulogy  of  Pius  VII  (p.  400). 

The  great  law-suit  which  is  to  decide  whether 
legacies  for  Masses  for  the  dead  are  legal.  The  House 
of  Lords  reserved  its  judgment  after  the  brilliant  argu- 
ment by  Mr.  Frank  Russell,  K.C.  (p.  406). 

Cardinal  Bourne  in  Eastern  Europe.  “ The  father- 
confessor  of  the  Balkans.”  A meeting  with  Armenian 
Bishops.  A terrible  story  of  the  massacres  (p.  403). 

When  did  our  Lord  use  the  words  attributed  to  Him 
by  Cardinal  Newman  in  “ Callista  ” : — “ Be  ye  good 
money-changers  ”?  The  silence  of  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus,  and  the  confirmation  found  in  the  “ Stro- 
mata ” of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (p.  41 1). 

Why  it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for  Anglicans  to 
quarrel  with  the  foundations  of  the  house  in  which  the; 
live.  What  the  Statute  of  Royal  Supremacy  says 
(P-  405)- 
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he  Commons  having  rejected 
the  Lords  amendments  to 
the  Rent  Bill,  their  lordships  con- 
sidered the  situation.  In  the  view  of  Lord  Salisbury 
the  Bill  was  giving  special  privileges  to  a class.  Lord 
Curzon  thought  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  insist 
on  their  amendments  as  they  had  not  been  carried  by 
majorities  sufficiently  large,  and  as  there  seemed  to 
be  little  or  no  public  opinion  behind  them.  After- 
wards, in  spite  of  an  appeal  from  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  House  insisted  on  its  amendment  dealing  with 
/sub-letting,  if  only  as  a protection  against  excessive 
rents  for  tenants  of  part  of  a house,  and  on  that  of 
the  definition  of  standard  rent.  The  Bill,  therefore, 
went  back  to  the  Commons  and  was  there  recon- 


sidered on  Monday,  when  Mr.  Clyde,  who  was  in 
charge,  said  that  the  Lords’  amendment  providing 
that  if  the  rateable  value  exceeded  the  standard  rent  it 
should  be  deemed  to  be  the  standard  rent  was  un- 
doubtedly right  in  principle.  It  was  thereupon  accepted. 
Then  on  the  question  of  sub-letting  Mr.  Clyde  sug- 
gested a slight  amendment  to  the  amendment,  but  Mr. 
Clynes  preferred  the  wording  as  it  stood,  and  ultimately 
the  Government  agreed  and  the  House  accepted.  The 
new  clause  proposed  by  the  Lords  providing  that  in 
the  case  of  any  dwelling  let  at  a progressive  rent 
the  maximum  rent  payable  should  be  the  standard 
rent  was  also  agreed  to.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
Upper  House  was  justified  in  its  proposals. 

The  question  of  whether  these 
the  slough  MoioR  great  Government  works  at 

Slough  should  be  proceeded  with 
was  debated  in  the  Commons  on  a motion  for.  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
expenditure  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the  works  had 
been  entered  upon  during  a time  of  panic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  agitation  was  said  to  be  the  work  of 
a section  of  the  Press,  and  that,  seeing  that  the 
Government  was  bound  to  do  its  best  to  dispose  of  its 
motor  lorries  to  the  best  advantage,  there  was  no  need 
for  an  inquiry.  If  the  lorries  were  to  start  from 
Charing  Cross  35  feet  apart  they  would  reach  to 
Berwick-on-Tweed.  In  reply,  Mr.  Churchill  explained 
that  the  depot  originated  in  a decision  for  the  creation 
of  a vehicle  reception  department,  spare  parts  store 
and  repair  shop.  That  was  in  1917;  then,  after  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  the  objects  of  the  first  decision 
were  reduced  in  number,  and  now  the  scheme  was  to 
afford  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  maintenance  of 
repairs  for  military  and  Government  lorries  and  storage 
accommodation  for  spare  parts.  It  was  not  possible 
yet  to  say  how  big  an  after-war  Army  they  would  re- 
quire, but  they  were  proposing  to  recreate  the  Terri- 
torial divisions  on  a voluntary  basis.  Were  they  not 
to  be  secured  the  equipment  in  munitions  and  transport 
that  they  required?  There  was  an  enormous  surplus 
of  vehicles,  artillery,  and  equipment,  and  it  would  be 
folly  not  to  make  use  of  it.  A Government  depot  for 
the  maintenance,  storage,  and  repair  of  vehicles  for 
Army  purposes  was  as  needful  as  were  the  Royal  dock- 
yards for  the  upkeep  of  the  Fleet.  A great  evacuation 
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of  mechanical  vehicles  was  expected  from  the  depot; 
in  France,  and  there  was  the  question  of  the  possibil'it 
of  marketing  them  more  favourably  if  they  were  no 
in  a damaged  condition.  Moreover,  there  was  thi 
storage  question  of  spare  parts  and  accessories,  fo; 
which  they  were  paying  nearly  ^45,000  per  annum. 
The  motion  for  adjournment  was,  after  some  furthe. 
discussion,  withdrawn. 

A Bill  for  this  purpose  was  greeted 
—the  registration  wjty,  general  approval  on  Captain 

Barnett  s motion  for  second  read- 
ing. Under  it  a General  Nursing  Council  for  the 
training  and  registration  of  nurses  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  to  be  established.  Provisional  Boards  will  be 
set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  hold 
examinations  to  qualify  candidates  for  registration. 
During  the  interregnum  of  three  years  persons  bona- 
fide  carrying  on  the  business  or  profession  of  nurse 
would  be  entitled  to  come  forward  and  claim  registra- 
tion, and  certified  Navy  and  Army  nurses  and  Local 
Government  Board  nurses  would  be  included.  Every 
person  who  produced  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Council  of  the  training  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  had 
been  at  work  for  three  years  would  be  put  on  the 
register.  Registration  was  not  compulsory,  but  once 
the  standards  were  set  up  of  qualification  and  training 
no  one  would  be  able  to  describe  herself  as  a registered 
nurse  until  registered.  The  Bill  would  be  a protection 
to  the  public  and  a benefit  to  the  medical  and  nursing 
professions.  Mr.  Briant  pointed  out  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  status  and  remuneration  of  nurses 
if  the  supply  was  to  be  kept  up,  and  Sir  D.  Maclean 
regarded  it  as  a necessary  complement  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health’s  Bill.  Sir  G.  E.  Scott  pointed  out  that  the 
Bill  was  in  no  way  compulsory  : it  interfered  with  no 
woman  who  had  been  nursing  in  the  past  or  who  de- 
sired to  take  up  nursing  in  the  future.  The  only  differ- 
ence was  that  unqualified  nurses  could  not  claim  to  be 
registered  nurses.  Major  Astor,  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  said  that  in  view  of  the  overwhelming- 
support  accorded  to  the  measure,  that  if,  after  examina- 
tion by  a Standing  Committee,  the  Bill  returned  in  such 
a shape  that  the  Government  could  support  it,  that 
support  would  be  given  cordially. 

By  a large  majority  of  282  votes 
against  64  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  the  third  reading  of  this 
Bill.  Captain  Guest’s  motion  was  met  with  an  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Mr.  G.  Thorne, declaring  it  unnecessary, 
a prolongation  of  conscription  and  an  infringement 
of  Parliamentary  rights  by  Government  Departments. 
Sir  E.  Carson  strongly  supported  the  Bill,  declaring 
that  the  country  must  be  in  a position  to  enforce  that 
won  by  victory.  He  pointed  to  the  danger  arising  out 
of  the  delays  at  Paris.  The  first  thing  that  ought  to 
have  been  settled  there  was  a satisfactory  peace  with 
Germany.  France  was  already  growing  impatient  and 
suspicious  of  a weakening,  and  it  ought  to  be  clear  to 
the  supporters  of  a League  of  Nations  that  even  such  a 
league  would  be  powerless  without  power  behind  it  to 
enforce  its  will.  Mr.  Clynes  admitted  that,  though  he 
was  anxious  to  return  to  the  voluntary  system,  he 
would  rather  have  the  Bill  than  no  army  at  all.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Churchill  explained  the  cost  of  the  army 
of  occupation,  &c.  The  estimate  for  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  was  ^506,500,000,  but  almost  half  of  this 
would  go  in  gratuities,  maintenance  of  prisoners,  & c.. 
which  were  unavoidable  terminal  charges  of  the  war. 
The  true  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  was,  there- 
fore, not  ^£506, 500,000  but  ^[253,000,000,  and  that 
again  by  appropriations  in  aid  was  reduced  to 
^[203.000,000,  from  which  again  had  to  be  subtracted 
the  ^70,000,0000  maintenance  charges  due  from  Ger- 
many, so  that  the  cost  was  ^[133,000,000.  As  to  the 
strength  of  our  forces,  Mr.  Churchill  gave  the  follow- 
ing figures  : — The  army  in  Great  Britain  would  be 
approximately  176,000  men;  in  Ireland,  44,000  men  ; in 
France,  120,000;  in  Germany  (on  the  Rhine),  264,000; 
and  in  Italy,  10,000.  There  were  also  30,000  troops 
in  Mesopotamia.  In  India  and  Aden  we  had  our  regu- 
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lar  garrison  of  between  60,000  and  70,000  men.  Then 
there  were  in  the  defended  ports  and  in  the  north  of 
Russia  and  in  Siberia  something  like  20,000  men.  So 
Lhat  out  of  a total  of  859,000  British  troops  of  whom  it 
was  contemplated  to  form  the  armies  of  occupation 
during  this  critical  year,  there  were  only  20,000  at  pre- 
sent in  various  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Caucasus,  Then 
from  these  859,000  they  should  deduct  about  208,000 
men  who  are  really  not  combatants  in  any  sense.  So 
that  really  what  they  had  got  available  to  keep  the 
British  Empire  safe  was  an  army  of  650,000  men. 

In  the  Lords  on  Tuesday  the  dis- 

~ economy™*  cussion  of  . Lord  Faringdon’s 

motion  declaring  that  the  serious 
condition  of  the  country’s  finances  called  for  the 
strictest  economy  in  all  directions  was  resumed  from 
last  week,  and  after  a long  discussion  the  motion  was 
accepted  by  the  Government.  Lord  Midleton  said  the 
Government  were  giving  money  away  with  both  hands. 
The  concessions  to  the  miners  and  railwaymen  would 
cost  the  taxpayer  about  a hundred  millions.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  Government  was  not  economising,  and 
that  the  development  policy  was  proceeding  on  wrong- 
lines.  The  unemployment  donations  had  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  thought  two  facts  emerged — there  was  a very 
narrow  margin  for  distribution  and  business  was  being 
driven  away  by  the  extreme  demands  put  forward. 
Lord  Crewe  appealed  for  a return  to  the  spirit  of  Vic- 
torian economy,  and  expressed  a hope  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain would  prove  himself  to  be  a custodian  of  the 
old  Treasury  tradition.  A protest  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  restrictions  on  trade  was  voiced  by 
Lord  Emmott,  who  urged  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee of  financial  experts  to  advise  the  Government, 
whilst  Lord  Salisbury  thought  that  the  committee 
should  report  on  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  country 
and  the  extent  of  its  recuperative  powers.  In  reply, 
Lord  Crawford  stated  that  the  form  of  inquiry  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Salisbury  was  already  under  considera- 
tion. 

There  was  a live  discussion  in  the 

_T  oukstionNITV  House  of  Commons  on  Wednes- 

day  on  the  question  of  what  in- 
demnity Germany  could,  and  would,  be  made  to  pay. 
Colonel  Lowther  called  attention  to  it  as  a matter  of 
public  importance  by  moving  an  adjournment.  Whilst 
unwilling  to  embarrass  the  Government,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  our  delegates  at  the 
Peace  Conference  had  been  swayed  from  the  duty  of 
getting  every  farthing  that  the- enemy  could  pay, 
according  to  the  pledges  given  by  Ministers  at  the 
elections.,  He  was  also  alarmed  at  the  subtle  influence 
of  international  finance,  which  had  done  all  it  could 
to  prove  that  Germany’s  vaunted  wealth  was  purely 
ephemeral.  He  hoped,  too,  that  we  were  not  in  this 
matter  truckling  to  America.  We  were  dealing  with 
a peace  by  dictation,  not  negotiation,  and  what  Ger- 
many could  pay  was  a matter  more  for  her  than  for  us, 
a point  which  was  afterwards  strongly  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  Jones.  The  latter  also  urged  that  Ger- 
many should  be  given  credit  for  her  lost  Colonies,  her 
expenditure  on  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  potassium  mines 
of  Mulhausen  and  the  value  of  the  Saar  Valley;  then 
there  were  her  two  thousand  millions  of  foreign  invest- 
ments and  the  property  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  dethroned 
kings.  Mr.  Astbury  reminded  the  House  that  in  1870 
Germany  did  not  ask  what  France  could  pay,  but 
demanded  and  obtained  two  hundred  millions.  Sir  R. 
Hoare  put  a number  of  close  questions  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  two  Americans  who  had  been  in  Russia, 
and  had  returned  with  an  offer  of  peace  from  the  Bol- 
shevists, who  undertook  to  revoke  the  decree  for  the 
repudiation  of  Russians  foreign  debts  and  to  stop 
Bolshevist  propaganda  outside  Russia. 

In  his  reply  the  Leader  of  the 
~MR-  LAW’S  House  dealt  first  with  Sir  R. 

Hoare’s  point,  declaring  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Prime  Minister  knew  anything  of 
this  alleged  offer  from  the  Lenin  Government.  He  then 
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pointed  out  that  the  election  pledges  given  by  Ministers 
were  not  that  Germany  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  the! 
war,  but  would  be  made  to  pay  to  the  last  farthing  of 
her  capacity.  As  to  the  amount  that  could  be  extracted 
opinion  differed,  but  the  Government  had  in  no  way 
been  influenced  in  its  views  on  the  matter  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  considering  the  sum, 
people  must  distinguish  letween  what  Germany  could 
pay  in  Germany  by  taxation,  &c.,  and  the  amount  that 
could  be  transferred  to  the  Allies.  For  “ the  question 
of  transferring  money  from  one  country  to  another  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  finance.  At  one 
time  when  I was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  looked 
as  if  within  a very  short  time  we  should  be  at  the  end 
of  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  making  purchases  of 
ammunition,  &c.,  in  America.  Terrible  as  our  War 
Debt  is,  our  external  debt  of  ^1,000,000,000  will  pos- 
sibly prove  a greater  handicap  on  our  trade  and  a bigger 
obstacle  to  a recovery  of  our  prosperity  than  the  whole 
of  our  internal  debt.”  Then,  after  criticizing  the  pos- 
sibilities as  outlined  by  Colonel  Lowther,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  available  assets  were 
foreign  securities  and  a hundred  millions  of  shipping, 
& c.  Labour  in  devastated  countries  was  hard  to  reckon, 
and  might  interfere  with  labour  in  those  countries. 
Money  could  only  be  transferred  from  one  country  to 
another  by  gold  or  securities,  by  goods  or  services, 
by  credit  in  foreign  countries.  And  that  could  only  be 
done  by  a surplus  of  German  exports  over  imports,  and 
no  one  could  think  that  that  would  pay  the  cost  of  the 
war.  He  concluded  by  an  appeal  for  trust  in  the 
experts,  and  the  discussion  was  talked  out. 


THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


All  during  the  week  the  repre- 
sentatives of  “ the  Big  Four  ” 
have  been  in  daily  consultation, 
and  never  has  the  triumph  of  11  secret  diplomacy  ” been 
more  complete.  Of  official  news  there  is  none  at  all. 
We  are  allowed  to  understand  that  certain  subjects 
were  under  discussion,  but  that  is  all.  M.  Pichon  has 
told  the  journalists  of  Paris  that  the  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace  may  be  ready  for  signature  before  Easter. 
And  with  that  assurance  an  impatient  world  has  to  be 
content.  Meanwhile  we  may  take  our  choice  among 
the  surmises  and  forecasts  supplied  in  bewildering 
quantity  by  the  correspondents  of  our  English  journals. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  who 
is  often  exceptionally  well  informed,  takes  a hopeful 
view,  and  believes  that  real  progress  is  being  made. 
He  adds  that  “ it  now  seems  certain  that  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  will  be  neutralized,  and  that  the  district 
will  be  occupied  by  French  and  Belgian  troops  until 
the  indemnity  has  been  paid.  The  United  States 
Government,  it  is  declared,  would  consider  it  impos- 
sible to  leave  troops  in  Europe  after  peace  is  signed, 
while  Great  Britain  would  not  have  sufficient  forces  to 
maintain  garrisons  on  the  Rhine.  An  agreement  also 
.appears  to  have  been  reached  by  the  Council  of  Four 
tas  to  the  necessity  of  conceding  France  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  Saar  coal  basin  as  compensation  for  the 
damage  of  every  description  which  she  has  suffered. 
,An  economic  control  will  be  accompanied  by  administra- 
tive facilities  which  will  enable  it  to  be  freely  exercised. 
As  regards  reparation,  no  figure  has  as  yet  been  fixed 
by  the  Council.  In  accordance  with  Article  XIX  of  the 
armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  which  provides  for 
.reparation  for  damages,  the  Council  is  devoting  itself, 
for  the  time  being,  to  determining  the  nature  of  the 
(damage  which  Germany  should  repair,  rather  than  to 
the  total  of  the  indemnities  she  ought  to  pay.  Conse- 
quently no  decision  was  come  to  either  as  to  the  annual 
sums  to  be  exacted  or  as  regards  their  distribution 
among  the  Allies.  The  Council  of  Four  dealt  also  with 
the  events  in  Hungary.  General  Smuts  has  been 
.appointed  to  investigate  matters  on  the  spot,  and  is 
leaving  for  Budanest  at  once.  Marshal  Foch  left  on 
Wednesday  for  Spa,  where  he  negotiated  with  Herr 
Erzberger  concerning  the  landing  of  General  Haller’s 
army  at  Danzig.  The  same  correspondent  tells  us  that 
the  Drafting  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
finished  the  completed  draft  of  the  new  text  of  the 


Covenant,  while,  at  the  same  time,  reserving  the  French 
amendments  to  Articles  VIII  and  IX,  suggesting  an 
organization  for  the  control  of  armaments  and  the 
creation  of  an  international  military  force  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  the  League,  and  the  American  amendment 
relative  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Japanese 
amendment  claiming  equal  rights  for  Japanese  with 
the  subjects  of  other  nations.  The  League  of  Nations 
Commission  will  probably  hold  a full  sitting  under  the 
presidency  of  President  Wilson  for  the  purpose  of 
definitely  adopting  the  amended  text.” 


the  trouble  with  if  the  coal  miners  follow  the  advice 
the  miners  : of  their  leaders  the  Government 

uncertain  situation  offer,  5ased  on  Mr>  justice  San- 

key ’s  report,  will  be  accepted.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  will  do  so.  The  general  conference 
of  delegates  of  the  South  Wales  Miners’  Federation 
held  a meeting  in  Cardiff  on  Monday  and  by  a decisive 
majority  pledged  its  members  to  repudiate  the  com- 
promise. The  resolution  adopted  was  in  the  following 
terms  : “ That  this  conference,  having  heard  the  report 
of  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain  conferee, 
and  fully  discussed  the  same,  strongly  recommends  the 
coalfield  to  vote  “No”  in  the  forthcoming  ballot.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire 
Miners’  Association  has  agreed  to  recommend  its 
members  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Sankey  report.  Meanwhile  the  partial  stoppages  in 
which  the  miners  have  indulged  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  caused  wide-spread  inconvenience  and 
loss.  Thus  the  Nottinghamshire  miners’  strike  has 
• had  a disastrous  effect  upon  local  industries,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  adopted  a resolution,  which 
it  was  decided  to  forward  to  the  Government,  entering  a 
strong  protest  against  the  men’s  action,  which  has 
resulted  in  closing  many  factories  through  lack  of  coal 
supplies.  The  strike  was  also  condemned  as  having 
entailed  suffering  upon  many  households,  the  view 
being  expressed  by  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  Mr. 
R.  Edwards,  that  means  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Government  whereby,  when  sectional  differences  arose, 
as  in  Nottinghamshire,  it  should  be  rendered  compul- 
sory for  the  miners  to  continue  working  until  the  nego- 
tiations for  settling  grievances  are  in  progress.  In  the 
London  district  the  coal  stocks  are  so  low  that  this 
week  only  2 cwt.  has  been  allowed  to  be  delivered  to 
any  private  house.  The  situation  is  now  slightly 
improved.  From  April  4 till  April  17  inclusive,  not 
more  than  10  cwt.  of  coal  is  to  be  supplied  to  any 
private  dwelling-house,  except  on  the  express  instruc- 
tions of  the  local  fuel  overseer,  and  no  delivery  shall  be 
made  to  a private  dwelling-house  where  the  stock  is 
greater  than  1 ton. 


strikes  in 

GERMANY. 


The  only  cheerful  news  about  the 
industrial  situation  is  that  for  the 
moment  the  movement  in  favour  of 
a general  strike  has  failed  in  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  its  effects  would  have  been  most  formidable.  In 
the  great  mining  region  known  as  the  Ruhr  district 
the  miners  as  a whole  have  remained  at  work.  A 
serious  situation,  however,  continues  to  prevail  in 
Stuttgart  and  Frankfort.  The  former  city  is  under 
martial  law,  but,  several  skirmishes  have  taken  place 
between  the  Government  troops  and  the  Spartacists. 
To  complicate  matters  the  middle  class  have  gone  on 
strike  as  a counter-stroke  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Shopkeepers,  State  and  municipal  officials, 
doctors  and  chemists  have  all  ‘‘downed  tools”  in 
support  of  law  and  order.  The  disturbances  in  Frank- 
fort appear  to  be  less  political  than  those  in  Stuttgart, 
and  the  rioters  were  satisfied  with  the  plunder  of  some 
of  the  shops.  Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  these 
local  outbreaks  are  part  of  a concerted  scheme  for  sur- 
rounding Berlin  with  a series  of  disturbed  areas,  and 
thus  dividing  the  attention  of  the  Government  troops. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  Spartacists  is  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Soviet  Congress,  which  is  due  on  April  8.  It 
is  hoped  to  force  the  Government  to  recognize  the 
Workmen’s  Councils  as  a factor  in  the  Constitution. 
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CARDINAL  CONSALVI  AND 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA 

By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet. 

There  has  lately  been  published  for  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  (British)  Foreign  Office  an 
account  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  author  is 
Mr.  C.  K.  Webster,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Liverpool,  and  as  he  contemplates  a 
larger  study  of  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  one  side  of  the  story  which  he  has  appa- 
rently neglected  to  examine  thoroughly,  namely,  the 
influence  of  Pope  Pius  VII  and  of  his  well-known 
minister  Consalvi  in  the  Congress. 

At  p.  59  the  author  of  this  history  of  the  Vienna 
Council  of  Nations  writes: — “The  Pope  was  repre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  played  a singularly 
narrow  r61e,  in  spite  of  his  undoubted  abilities,”  and 
nothing  more  is  said  about  the  activities  and  work  of 
this  great  ecclesiastical  statesman.  Pope  Pius  VII  is 
dismissed  with  the  remark  that  he  “ had  only  just 
recovered  his  personal  liberty,  and  had  lost  practically 
all  his  influence.”  Now  the  author  does  not  seem — at 
least,  to  judge  by  the  “ Bibliography  ” at  the  end  of 
his  study — to  have  known  of  the  existence  of  two  large 
octavo  volumes  published  in  1903-4  by  Padre  Ilario 
Renceri.  The  first  deals  directly  with  his  subject 
“ II  Congresso  di  Vienna,  1813-1815  ” ; and  the  second 
— a book  of  more  than  750  pages — prints  a portion  of 
the  vast  correspondence  between  Cardinals  Consalvi 
and  Pacca  for  1814-1815.  I believe  that  no  one  who 
studies  these  sources  will  come  to  the  summary  con- 
clusion of  Professor  Webster  that  Pius  VII  had  lost 
all  his  influence,  and  that  the  r61e  played  by  Consalvi 
was  “ singularly  narrow.” 

What  are  the  facts?  As  to  the  Holy  Father’s  posi- 
tion on  regaining  his  liberty,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Ministries  of  every  State  were  in  his  favour.  According 
to  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  the  representatives  of 
the  various  Governments  one  and  all  told  him  that  “ the 
Pope  had  no  need  of  any  recommendations;  all  the 
world  is  for  him  ; his  virtue,  holiness  and  his  rights  are 
too  well  known.”  The  reply  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  is  of  special  interest.  “ He 
told  me,”  says  the  Nuncio,  “ that  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  was  to  liberate  the  Pope, 
and  to  restore  to  him  all  his  States;  and  in  this,  all 
England  had  Catholic  sentiments .”  On  June  19,  1814, 
the  Nuncio,  in  a letter  to  Cardinal  Pacca,  says  that  he 
has  had  a long  interview  with  the  English  representa- 
tive at  Vienna,  who  told  him  “ that  England  was  under 
great  obligations  to  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Pope  and 
England  had  saved  Europe.” 

Directly  Consalvi  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
Pope  at  the  Congress  of  Peace  he  set  out  for  Paris, 
where  the  allied  Sovereigns  were  already  holding  meet- 
ings. Unfortunately  the  Cardinal  arrived  too  late  to 
assist  at  these  meetings,  and  as  the  representatives  had 
already  departed  for  London,  Consalvi  followed  them. 
At  this  time  the  English  people  had  been  drawn  to  the 
Pope  by  many  things.  The  help  afforded  by  the  nation 
to  the  emigri  French  clergy  was  a first  step  in  removing 
prejudices,  and  then  the  uncompromising  attitude  of 
Pius  VII  towards  Napoleon  had  gained  for  him  the 
esteem  and  even  affection  of  the  nation,  especially  after 


his  refusal  to  declare  war  against  them,  to  expel  the 
English  from  his  States,  or  close  the  ports  of  the  Papal 
States  against  English  ships  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Emperor,  even  when  it  meant  the  loss  of  all  his 
dominions,  his  exile  and  imprisonment.  For  his  sake 
the  English  people  were  disposed  to  welcome  Consalvi 
with  every  sign  of  friendship  and  even  of  enthusiasm. 

Writing  to  Cardinal  Pacca,  June  29,  1814,  Cardinal 
Consalvi  described  his  welcome  in  England.  From  the 
time  he  landed  at  Dover  he  was  received  with  every 
kindness  and  sign  of  respect.  Even  though  he  continued 
to  dress  as  a Cardinal  does  in  Rome  he  could  detect  no 
evidence  of  hostility  to  his  person  or  office.  Before 
calling  on  the  Ministers  he  prepared  a memorandum 
setting  forth  the  Pope’s  claims  to  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  declaring  that  His  Holiness  looked  to 
obtain  justice  from  the  Powers,  who  were  assembled 
to  redress  the  wrongs  done  by  the  Revolution.  At  their 
preliminary  meeting  in  Paris,  the  Sovereigns  had 
agreed  to  distribute  portions  of  the  Pope’s  States  to 
Austria  and  to- France.  It  was  the  object  of  Consalvi 
to  get  this  resolution  rescinded,  and  he  treated  the 
question  with  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  Castlereagh 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh arranged  for  his  reception  at  Court,  and  on  July  5 
the  Cardinal  wrote  a long  dispatch  to  Pacca  describing 
his  audience  with  the  Prince  Regent.  “It  is  impos- 
sible, absolutely  impossible,”  he  writes,  “to  describe 
adequately  the  kindness,  courtesy,  earnestness  and 
interest,  as  well  as  the  true  cordiality  which  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  characterized  this  interview.  ” The 
Prince  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Pope,  declaring 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  one  in  our  times  who 
was  a greater  saint,  a greater  hero,  or  a man  of  greater 
courage.  Also  that  he  had  “ many  times  declared  to 
others  that  in  this  war  no  general  at  the  head  of  any 
of  the  armies  could  have  managed  matters  with  greater 
wisdom  or  had  fought  with  greater  valour  than  Pius  VII 
had  done  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.”  More- 
over, that  he  (the  Regent)  had  admired  the  wise  dis- 
ci etion  and  conduct  of  His  Holiness  in  having  for  a 
time  and  up  to  a certain  point  “ suffered  those  persecu- 
tions that  the  good  of  religion  and  the  State  demanded 
of  him  in  very  difficult  circumstances,  and  then  resisted 
even  to  the  loss  of  h is  throne  and  liberty  when  he 
believed  his  duty  required  him  so  to  act.”  Pie  added 
that  “ he  recognized  the  full  value  of  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Father  and  all  his  virtues  and  merits,”  and  “ that 
he  gave  place  to  no  one  in  his  admiration  and  esteem 
of  him,  and  finally  that  he  was  disposed  to  give  proof 
of  this  on  every  occasion.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  present  at  this  interview,  and 
listened  with  approval  when,  after  Consalvi  had  ex- 
posed the  justice  of  the.  Pope’s  claims  to  the  States  of 
the  Church  as  they  were  before  the  French  Revolution, 

! and  the  necessity  of  rescinding  the  Paris  resolutions,  the 
| Prince  Regent  promised  to  use  all  his  influence  to 
! obtain  the  restitution  of  these  rights.  In  a subsequent 
j interview,  w'hich  Consalvi  had  with  the  Prime  Minister 
alone,  Castlereagh  promised  the  full  assistance  of  the 
E glish  Government  to  obtain  this  justice  for  the  Ploly 
See. 

From  London  • Cardinal  Consalvi  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  which  he  reached  on  September  2,  1814.  Here 
he  remained  for  nine  months,  constantly  employed  in 
: the  work  of  the  Congress.  The  vast  Pacca-Consalvi 
| correspondence  is  a sufficient  proof  of  his  activities  and 
! of  the  result  of  his  influence.  Lord  Castlereagh,  faith- 
ful to  his  promise,  supported  him  in  his  demands  for  the 
full  restitution  of  the  States  of  the  Church  to  the  Pope. 
In  the  end  he  was  successful  in  his  negotiations,  and 
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obtained  the  restoration  of  all  the  Papal  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  Avignon,  Venaissen  and  a small  strip 
of  land  in  the  Legation  of  Ferrara.  The  result  shows, 
without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  opposition  he 
encountered  and  overcame,  that  Cardinal  Consalvi 
certainly  played  more  than  “ a singularly  narrow  r61e  ” 
in  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  gift  by  King  George  IV  of  his  portrait,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Gallery,  to  the  Pope  and  of  Pius  VII, 
painted  by  the  King's  order ; the  well-known  picture  of 
the  reception  in  Rome  of  English  officers  by  the  Pope, 
and  the  great  historical  painting  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  at  Windsor,  where  one  of  the  most  commanding 
figures  in  the  group  of  great  men  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  English  opinion  of 
the  day  in  regard  to  both  the  Pope  and  his  Secretary 
of  State. 


THE  HOLY  SEE  AND  THE 

IUGOSLAVS 

11. 

The  beginning  of  Iugoslav  Christianity  was 
Catholic  and  Roman.  That  it  was  Catholic  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  these  people  were  converted 
before  the  schism  between  East  and  West.  Therefore, 
from  whichever  side  missionaries  came,  this  made  no 
difference  in  any  essential  point  of  religion.  Yet,  even 
before  the  schism,  there  were  disputes  about  the  rite 
to  be  used  by  the  new  converts  and  the  authority  which 
was  to  ordain  their  bishops.  Such  disputes  occurred 
often  enough  while  East  and  West  were  still  one 
Church.  Constantly  the  growing  ambition  of  the  new 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  came  up  against  the 
ancient  rights  of  Rome,  rights  acknowledged  by  all 
Christendom  centuries  before  there  was  such  a person 
as  a Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Such  disputes  were 
the  natural  prelude  to  the  breach  of  communion  in  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  centuries.  They  were  chiefly  about 
the  frontier  region  of  Illyricum.  We  have  seen  that, 
by  ancient  law,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Illyricum 
was  Western.  But  it  was  very  near  Constantinople, 
the  Emperor  still  had  authority  here  after  he  had  lost 
Italy  and  all  the  West.  From  the  point  of  view  that 
whatever  obeyed  Constantinople  in  civil  matters  should 
obey  its  patriarch  in  Church  affairs,  Illyricum  should 
become  Byzantine.  This  was  the  point  of  view  of  both 
Emperor  and  Patriarch.  So,  whereas  the  Illyrian 
Slavs  in  the  first  period  were  Roman  in  every  way, 
Roman  in  their  obedience  and  Roman  in  their  rite,  from 
the  ninth  century  we  find  the  Byzantine  Patriarch  send- 
ing his  missionaries  to  them,  to  counteract  the  work 
of  the  Romans  and  attach  them  to  his  own  throne. 

The  classical  case  of  this  dispute  is  that  of  the 
Bulgars.  Here,  most  clearly,  we  see  the  situation  that 
was  to  affect  all.  Pope  Nicholas  I sent  to  the  Bulgars 
their  first  bishops,  two  Italians,  in  866.  Then  Con- 
stantinople began  to  cross  the  Roman  mission,  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  Bulgars  to  her  rite  and 
obedience,  eventually  making  them  share  her  schism. 
For  centuries  Constantinople  imposed  Greek  bishops 
on  them,  made  every  effort  to  stamp  out  Bulgarian 
nationalitv,  first  in  the  interest  of  the  Emperor,  then  in 
that  of  the  Turk,  till  finally  they  rebelled  against  the 
Great  Church  and  broke  her  communion. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  the  story  of  all 
Eastern  Balkan  Slavs.  In  the  West  the  Roman  mis- 
sion held  the  field  almost  unchallenged  for  centuries, 
does  still  hold  the  field  among  the  majority.  We  con- 
sider the  simpler  case  of  the  Western  half  first. 

The  Slavs  appeared  in  the  Balkans  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  driven  forward  by  the  Avars.  The 
Emperor  Herakleios  (610-641)  then  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  them  as  a rampart  against  the  far  more  dan- 
gerous barbarians  behind  them.  He  established  a 
great  colony  of  the  people  who  were  to  become  the 


Serb  and  Croat  nations  along  the  Danube.  Con- 
stantine Pophyrogennetos  says  that  Herakleios  invited 
Pope  John  IV  (640-642)  to  send  missionaries  to  convert 
them.  At  any  rate,  in  640,  soon  after  the  Slavs 
had  settled  in  Illyricum,  a missionary  arrived  from 
Rome  with  full  powers  to  build  up  a Slav  Church. 
This  missionary-afterwards  became  Pope  Martin  I (649- 
653).  He  continued  to  care  for  the  Christians  he  had 
converted,  and  established  their  Metropolis  at  Spalatro. 
From  that  time  there  was  a Latin  hierarchy  dependent 
on  this  see.  Under  this  hierarchy  the  Western  Slavs, 
the  Croats,  became  Catholics  and  Latins.  They  have 
remained  so  ever  since.  The  hierarchy  itself  was 
almost  entirely  Latin.  But  during  the  centuries  that 
followed  there  was  a Byzantine  clergy  which  came  over 
from  the  Eastern  part.  These  priests,  obeying  the 
Latin  bishops,  were  Catholic.  By  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  there  are  three  elements  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  Western  Illyricum.  There  is  a mainly  Italian 
element  along  the  coast,  where  the  chief  sees  were 
established,  a native  Slav  element  also  Catholic  and 
Latin,  an  element  of  the  Byzantine  rite,  chiefly  Greek, 
but  also  Catholic,  in  communion  with  the  Latin  bishops. 
The  Metropolis  was  Spalatro.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  Pope  set  up  another  Metropolis, 
at  Antivari,  for  the  South.  This,  too,  was  Latin. 
Among  the  Slav  Christians  the  Slav  liturgy,  or  rather 
the  Slav  language  for  the  Roman  liturgy,  was  used, 

I much  discussed,  twice  forbidden,  but  then  restored. 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  idea  of  schism  from 
the  Roman  Church. 

• Now  we  turn  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  peninsula, 

| the  part  that  eventually  became  Serbia.  Here,  too,  the 
j first  mission  was  Roman.  Since  all  Illyricum  belonged 
j to  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  it  was  right  that  the  Pope 
j should  undertake  the  conversion  of  any  new  race  that 
] settled  there ; it  was  right,  on  general  principle,  that 

any  Illyrian  nation  should  receive  not  only  its  Chris- 
I tianity,  but  its  liturgy  too,  from  Rome.  So  the  same 

• missionaries  of  Pope  John  IV  who  preached  among 
I the  Croats  preached  also  to  the  Serbs.  In  Serbia,  too, 

the  first  Christian  rite  used  was  that  of  Rome.  But 
: the  missionaries  had  less  success  in  the  East  than  in 
the  West.  In  the  West  they  built  up  a solidly  Latin 
: Church  which  has  lasted  ever  since.  In  the  East  their 
I work  had  no  lasting  effect ; so  that  two  centuries  later 
| it  had  to  be  begun  all  over  again.  This  second  mission 
j was  Greek.  It  began  under  Basil  I (867-886),  just  at 
j the  time  of  the  great  schism.  Naturally  the  Byzantine 
| missionaries  told  their  Slav  converts  their  version  of 
j the  quarrel  between  their  Patriarch  and  the  Pope. 

! Naturally  also  they  taught  the  Eastern  Slavs  their  own 
! rite.  So  this  Eastern  half  was  inevitably  dragged  into 
j schism  with  its  mother  Church  at  Constantinople.  It 
| would  seem  as  if  that  were  all  to  be  said.  The  new 
Church  of  Serbia  would  naturally  be  in  communion 
with  Constantinople,  and  that  meant  schism  from 
Rome,  from  its  birth.  However,  this  is  not  all  that  is 
to  be  said.  The  Eastern  Slavs  saw  their  neighbours 
and  brothers  of  the  West  in  union  with  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  Conquest  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  and  perse- 
cution of  their  national  ideal,  that  fatal  policy  of  Hel- 
lenizing  which  has  always  been  the  note  of  the  central 
Orthodox  Church,  soon  produced  angry  feeling  against 
the  Greek  bishops.  So  all  the  time,  down  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Turks  and  longer,  there  were  repeated  tem- 
porary unions  of  the  Serbs  with  Rome,  constant  pro- 
posals to  the  Pope  that  they  should  be  in  communion 
with  him,  receive  his  Latin  bishops,  and  so  break  with 
their  Greek  enemies.  The  situation  in  the  Eastern  half 
is  much  less  simple  than  that  of  the  Western  Slavs.  To 
put  the  matter  generally,  one  may  say  that  the  Eastern 
Slavs  were  normally  and  nominally  in  communion  with 
Constantinople;  yet  there  were  constant  advances  to 
Rome,  and  some  fairly  long  periods  in  which  they 
broke  with  the  Greeks  and  were  Catholic.  There  were 
also  periods  when  they  were  in  communion  with  neither 
Rome  nor  Constantinople.  We  should  notice  that 
these  breaches  with  Constantinople  and  unions  with 
Rome  were  always  the  work  of  patriotic  Slavs,  in- 
spired less  by  any  theological  consideration  than  by 
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the  wish  to  save  their  pedple  from  being  crushed,  anni- 
hilated as  a separate  race,  and  turned  into  Greek 
citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Serbia  had  formed  part  of  the  great  Bulgarian  king- 
dom of  Simeon  and  Samuel  (893-1016).  Then  Basil  II 
(Bulgaroktonos,  976-1025)  held  Serbia  as  well  as 
Bulgaria.  A Serb  revolt  against  the  Empire  began 
under  Stephen  Vojislav  in  1040,  and  with  it  revolt 
against  the  Church  of  Constantinople.  Stephen’s  son, 
Michael,  turned  to  the  Pope.  Gregory  VII  sent  a 
Legate  to  him,1  and  Michael  recognized  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  of  the  Latin  Archbishop  of  Antivari 
throughout  his  kingdom.2  This  is  an  example  of  the 
situation  which  repeats  itself  constantly  during  the  foL 
lowing  centuries.  In  1159  again  a Serb  prince  turns  to 
Rome  to  find  support  for  his  cause  against  the  Greeks. 
Stephen  Nemanja  (1186-1196).  the  great  national  hero 
of  Serbia,  was  a Catholic  all  his  life.  His  son,3  no  less 
famous,  drove  out  the  Greeks,  and  made  a great  in- 
dependent Serb  State.  He  carried  on  the  tradition  that 
Serbia  was  a Catholic  land.  As  soon  as  Stephen  II 
succeeded  his  father  he  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  III 
saying,  “ We  always  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church,  as  did  my  father  of  happy  memory. 
We  always  obey  the  laws  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
and  intend  soon  to  send  ambassadors  to  your  Holi- 
ness.”4 In  1199  a Serb  national  synod  at  Dioclea 
declared  that  the  Church  of  Serbia  acknowledged  the 
Roman  Church  as  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches. 
This  Stephen  II  had  a brother  Sabbas,  the  famous 
Serb  St.  Sava,  whom  he  brought  from  Athos  and  made 
Metropolitan  of  his  kingdom.  Both  the  king  and  the 
saint  were  zealous  Catholics.  Sava  organized  ten  sees, 
in  communion  with  Rome,  and  then  wrote  to  the  Pope 
to  ask  for  a royal  crown  for  his  brother.  Honorius  III 
sent  the  crown  with  the  title  King  of  Rascia,5 6  and  Sava 
crowned  Stephen  in  1220.  Sava  begins  the  line  of 
Metropolitans  (or  patriarchs)  of  Pec  (Ipek).8  Stephen  II 
is  known  in  Serb  history  as  the  “first-crowned”; 
he  is  the  first  native  independent  King  of  Serbs. 
In  his  crown  and  in  the  line  of  patriarchs  of  Pec 
all  Serbs  see  the  ancient  greatness  of  their  people. 
Both  crown  and  see  are  Roman.  It  was  not 
till  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  that  Serbs 
began  again  to  fall  away  from  union  with  the  Holy 
See,  first  through  the  work  of  King  Stephen  Uros  II 
(1282-1321).  Uros  II  was  still  a Catholic.  Clement  V 
treats  with  him  as  with  a Catholic  king.7  But  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  were  in  a bad  state ; he  had  to 
fight  rivals,  and  was  torn  between  fear  of  Venice,  Hun- 
gary and  the  Empire.  He  made  advances  to  all 
parties,  and  both  Churches.  He  let  his  children  be 
brought  up  in  the  Orthodox  religion;  from  that  time 
Serbia  is  practically  lost  to  the  Church.  His  son, 
Uros  III  (1321-1331)  still  made  advances  to  Pope 
John  XXII,  and  sent  him  a Catholic  profession  of 
faith.8  But  this  was  only  in  the  hope  of  getting  pro- 
tection. Then  came  the  great  Stephen  Du>an,  the 
Throttler,  who  began  his  career  by  murdering  his 
father.  Dusan  (1331-1355)  brought  the  Serb  people 


1 Greg.  VII,  Reg.  V,  12  (Jaff6  : M onumenta  gregoriana,  Berlin, 
1865,  pp.  302-303);  Daniel  Farlatus,  S.J.  : lllyricum  sacrum 
(Venice,  1751-1819),  tom.  vii,  pp.  21-22. 

2 Not  all  Servia,  it  was  Dioclea  (practically  Montenegro). 

3 Stephen  Nemanjic  (1196-1223). 

1 Innoc.  Ill:  Reg.  II,  177;  P.  Balan  : Dellc  relazioni  fra  la 

Chiesa  catt.  e gli  Slavi  (Rome,  1885),  p.  31. 

6 “ Rascia  ” was  long  the  common  name  for  Serbs  and  Croats 
in  Italy.  Stephen  Uros  III  of  Servia  is  “ quel  di  Rascia  ” in 
Dante,  Par.  XIX,  140.  RaSka  is  the  central  district  of  Servia. 
In  Hungary  Rdcz  now  means  Orthodox  Slav. 

6 The  “ Patriarchate  ” of  Pec  was  never  acknowledged  as  such 
outside  Serbia.  The  title  was  merely  a copy  of  Constantinople, 
as  when  Dusan  called  himself  Emperor. 

7 Clem.  V Reg.  Ill,  106.  But  UroS  wavered  and  then  came 
back  to  the  Church  ; one  letter  from  the  Pope  congratulates  him 
on  his  return  (Balan  : op  cit.  p.  65). 

8 Johan.  XXII  Reg.  VII,  1108. 


to  the  greatest  height  of  power  they  have  ever  reached. 
He  conquered  all  Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.  So  he  made  a great  Empire,  and  in  1346  had 
himself  crowned  Emperor  of  Serbs,  Greeks  and 
Bulgars.  Dugan  was  hardly  the  kind  of  person  to  be 
influenced  by  religious  motives.  He  wanted  unity  in 
his  Empire.  The  religion  he  imposed  on  his  subjects 
was  neither  Orthodox  nor  Catholic ; it  was  a national 
Church,  depending  on  no  ore  in  the  world  but  himself. 
The  Throttler  was  a Henry  VIII  kind  of  person.  In 
1349  he  made  a code  of  laws,  of  which  the  sixth  article 
proposes  a new  view  of  Patrology.  Every  Serb  tainted 
with  Latin  heresy,  who  will  not  be  converted,  is  to  be 
punished  by  death,  “as  is  written  in  the  works  of  the 
holy  Fathers.”  No  Catholic  propaganda  is  tolerated; 
all  missionaries  must  be  put  to  death.  Yet  Dusan  was 
quite  willing  to  treat  with  the  Pope,  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  union  with  him,  if  he  could  gain  something 
thereby.  In  1354  he  wrote  to  Innocent  VI  that  he 
himself  was  really  a Catholic  at  heart  and  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  the  union  of  his  Church  with 
Rome.9  Such  moves  were  temporary  political 
expedients.  But  if  Dusan’s  Church  was  not  Catholic, 
it  was  not  Orthodox  either.  He  made  a certain 
Ioannikios  Patriarch  of  Pec,  independent  of  all  foreign 
authority.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Kallis- 
tos  I (1349-1361),  as  usual  in  such  cases,  promptly  ex- 
communicated Ioannikios,  the  king  and  all  the  people 
(1352).  Eventually,  as  is  also  usual,  he  saw  that 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  his  excommunication ; so  he 
quietly  repealed  it,  and  recognised  the  see  of  Pec  as  a 
Metropolis. 

We  come  now  to  the  fall  of  Serbia.  After  Dusan’s 
death  his  Empire  soon  went  to  pieces.  In  1389  Kosovo 
Polje  left  the  Turk  master  of  the  whole  country. 
Mohammed  the  Conqueror  made  Serbia  a mere  pro- 
vince of  Turkey,  abolished  the  See  of  Pec  and  put  the 
Serb  Christians  under  the  Greek  Metropolitan  of 
Ochrida.  Sultans  did  this  kind  of  thing  with  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  their  Christian  subjects. 
During  the  last  years  of  Serb  independence,  and  after 
Kosovo,  Popes  still  made  efforts  to  stir  up  Europe  in 
help  of  the  Balkan  Christians  ; though  these  had  now 
quite  fallen  away  from  the  Catholic  Church.  It  would 
not  be  true  to  say  that  the  Pope  had  no  ulterior  motive 
in  this  ; but  his  motive  was  no  aggression  against  the 
unhappy  Christians,  hardly  even  the  natural  desire  to 
restore  them  to  Catholic  unity.  Such  a motive  would 
be  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a Pope ; no  doubt  the  Popes 
would  have  been  very  glad  had  this,  too,  been  accom- 
plished. Yet  the  main  object  of  the  constant  letters 
and  appeals  they  send  out  to  the  chiefs  of  Catholic 
States  is  to  stop  the  devastating  flood  of  Islam,  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  all  Europe.  .That  was  the 
common  cause  of  all  Christendom.  The  Balkan  Slavs 
turn  to  the  Pope ; they  would  have  turned  to  anyone 
to  get  help  against  the  Turk.  In  1458  the  widow  of 
the  last  Serb  Prince,  George  Brankovic,  wrote  to  Pope 
Callistus  III,  offering  to  make  Servia  a fief  of  the  Holy 
See  if  only  he  would  turn  out  the  Turk.  As  natural 
Head  of  Western  Christendom  one  Pope  after  another 
generously  took  up  the  cause  of  Christians  in  the  East, 
ground  under  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  common  enemy. 
Pius  II  in  1463  published  the  Bull  Ezechielis,  a last 
desperate  attempt  to  work  up  a crusade.  He  died  the 
next  year,  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption,  at  Ancona, 
while  trying  to  organize  his  crusade,  broken-hearted 
that  the  Western  princes  would  do  so  little  for  it. 

Since  the  Turkish  conquest  the  Serbs  have  remained 
Orthodox.  They  have  been  so  for  so  long  now  that  they 
forget  the  older,  better  days  of  the  Nemanja  dynasty, 
when  their  country  was  free,  great  and  Catholic,  when 
their  first  crowned  king  received  his  ciown  and  title 
from  the  Pope.  Under  the  Turk  and  the  Byzantine 
Patriarch  the  fate  of  the  Serbs  has  not  been  happy.  In 
Serbia,  as  everywhere,  the  Patriarch  showed  himself  all 
too  willing  a tool  in  the  hand  of  the  unbaptised  tyrant 
on  whom  he  depended.  This  was  not  altogether  his 
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fault.  In  his  heart,  no  doubt,  he  loathed  the  Turk  as 
much  as  anyone  does;  but  what  could  he  do?  He  was 
the  Turk’s  servant,  invested  by  the  Sultan,  sitting-  at 
the  gate  of  the  Sultan’s  palace,  liable  to  be  throttled 
any  day  that  the  Sultan  was  not  pleased  with  him.  Yet 
it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  that  he  took 
advantage  of  the  policy  of  the  enemy  of  Christians  to 
extend  the  “ Great  Idea  ” of  Hellenizing  Slavs.  In 
this  the  Phanar  was  not  a victim  ; it  was  a conspirator 
with  the  Turk  in  repressing  Slav  nationalism.  Turk 
and  Greek,  willing  partners,  joined  in  persecuting 
Slavs  and  Slav  Churches.  The  lurk  much  preferred 
to  make  Slav  Christians  in  all  things  dependent  on  the 
Phanar,  his  own  tool.  The  Turk  joined  gladly  with 
the  Greek  in  imposing  Greek  bishops  on  Slav  dioceses, 
in  forcing  Slavs  to  say  their  prayers  in  Greek.  When 
the  Patriarch  began  excommunicating  Slavs  for  Phyle- 
tism  he  was  doing  the  Turk’s  work.  In  1766  Greek 
and  Turk  together  abolished  what  was  left  of  a Serb 
Orthodox  hierarchy  and  joined  the  Church  of  the 
country  immediately  to  the  Byzantine  Patriarchate. 
Next  year  the  Bulgarian  Church  suffered  the  same  fate. 
Meanwhile  the  great  exodus  into  Hungary  of  1690  and 
1737  established  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Karlovdi 

(Karlowitz),  real  successor  of  the  old  See  of  Pec. 

Greek  bishops,  all  sent  out  from  the  Phanar,  oppressed 
the  Orthodox  Serbs,  sold  offices  and  extorted  money. 
When  the  Serb  rising  began,  these  Greek 
bishops  were  the  worst  enemies  of  the  patriots. 
They  denounced  them  to  the  Turkish  authority 
and  intrigued  equally  against  Kara  George  in 
1804  and  Milos  Obrenovic  in  1815.  At  last,  in 

1831,  the  Serbs  were  able  to  establish  a national 

hierarchy;  in  1879  they  made  it  autocephalous.  It  is 
a pity  they  did  not  break  every  tie  with  their  old  Greek 


enemies 

with  the  See  that  had  crowned  their  first  king  and 
established  their  first  Metropolis. 

Now  that  there  is  to  be  a great  Iugoslavia,  it  would 
be  a good  idea  for  the  Orthodox  to  drop  this  new- 
fangled Metropolis  of  Belgrade  and  restore  the  historic 
See  (perhaps  even  Patriarchate)  of  Pec. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Western  half,  in  Bosnia, 

Hercegovina,  Dalmatia,  there  was  an  Orthodox  j old  Slav  liturgy, 
propaganda  which,  though  it  did  not  succeed  in 
making  all  the  people  Orthodox,  did  establish  an 
Orthodox  Church  and  hierarchy  here,  too.  In  the  time 
of  the  Nemanja  dynasty  (1168-1496),  the  Serbs  of  these 
lands,  divided  into  little  principalities,  began  to  gravi- 
tate towards  their  kingdom.  Many  of  their  Churches 
then  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Pec. 

This  did  not  at  once  mean  schism  from  Rome.  It 
meant  the  use  of  the  Byzantine  rite  in  Slavonic,  and 
that  finally  these  dioceses  would  share  the  fate  of  Pec. 

Two  sees  in  the  South,  Zeta  and  Hum  (both  now  in 
Montenegro),  formed  a new  Byzantine  group  under 
Pec  ; the  Latin  Metropolitans  of  the  coast,  at  Spalatro, 

Ragusa,  Antivari,  lost  much  of  the  interior  country. 

Then  Venice,  holding  Dalmatia,  began  to  organize 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  her  provinces.  After  the 
fall  of  Smederevo,  the  last  Serb  stronghold,  by  the 
Turks  (1459),  a great  number  of  refugees  came  into 
Venetian  territory  in  Dalmatia.  They  were  Byzantine 
in  rite,  Orthodox  in  religion.  The  Serenissima  made 
them  turn  Catholic,  but  did  not  object  to  their  rite. 

They  were  first  put  under  the  Latin  (Italian)  Ordinaries 
of  the  coast  towns 

the  Uniate  Byzantine  bishop  at  Venice. 


Venice  ceded  her  Illyrian  provinces  to  Austria,  and  the 
Byzantine  Slavs  proclaimed  their  independence  of 
Rome.  In  1806  Dalmatia  was  made  part  of  the  French 
Empire;  Napoleon  set  up  an  Orthodox  bishop  at  Sebe- 
nico.  This  see  continued  under  Austria  after  1815. 
The  first  Metropolitan  of  Sebenico,  Benedict  Kraljevic, 
oddly  enough  (considering  the  origin  of  his  see),  was 
extremely  well  disposed  to  reunion  with  Rome.  In 
1818,  he  took  definite  steps  in  this  direction.  But 
nothing  came  of  it;  so  he  resigned  his  see.  Under 
his  successor,  Joseph  Rajacic,  in  1831,  there  was 
another  considerable  movement  towards  reunion ; 
several  priests  became  Catholic,  with  all  their  parishes. 
They  remained  of  the  Byzantine  rite.  It  seems  that 
the  Orthodox  of  Dalmatia  only  recently  having  left 
the  Catholic  Church,  still  keep  Catholic  tendencies. 
In  1829,  the  Austrian  government  joined  the  Orthodox 
see  in  Dalmatia  to  the  Province  of  Karlocza ; his  title 
was  then  “of  Dalmatia  and  Istria.”  Since  that 
another  see  has  been  formed,  the  titles  and  residences 
are  now  Zara  and  Cattaro.  In  1873  they  were  joined 
to  the  Province  of  Czernovic,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Empire.  The  arrangement  is  altogether  unpractical, 
for  Czernovic  is  Vlach  ; it  was  made  to  follow  the  dis- 
tinction of  Austria  and  Hungary  (Karlocza  is  in 
Hungary,  Dalmatia  in  Austria).  No  doubt  all  this 
arrangement  of  Austrian  politics  will  now  disappear. 
There  are  seven  Orthodox  sees  in  the  Province  of 
Karlocza,  of  which  most  will  be  in  the  Iugoslav  State. 
There  are  about  30,000  Uniates  in  the  diocese  of 
Krisevci  (Kords,  Kreutz) ; all  the  rest  of  the  population 
of  the  "Western  half  of  the  new  State  is  Catholic  and 
Latin.  We  have  already  rioted  that  Catholics  will  be 
the  majority  in  Iugoslavia. 

Even  if  reunion  of  the  Orthodox  Church  here  were 


and  bring  their  own  hierarchy  back  to  union  j accom  IlsI  ed  so  that  a,j  became  Catholic,  there  would 

> Non  r n n r non  orruu  nor)  thou*  nrcr  Izmrr  a nrl  l 1 7 ' 


still  remain  the  distinction  of  rites,  involving  two 
hierarchies,  dividing  the  people  in  their  religious 
practices.  Illyricum  seems  destined  always  to  be  the 
frontier  where  Mass  and  Liturgy  meet.  Yet  a solution 
suggests  itself,  which  would  result  in  entire  unity  and 
one  hierarchy  for  all.  Suppose  both  Latins  and  Byzan- 
tines gave  up  their  rites  and  all  joined  in  the  use  of  the 
This  is  only  the  Roman  Mass  in 
Church  Slavonic.  Then  they  would  be  Roman,  as 
befits  Illyrians,  and  still  liturgically  Slav.  The  vener- 
able, often  denounced,  abused  and  persecuted  Glago- 
litic rite  would,  at  last,  receive  great  honour,  as  that 
of  the  whole  Iugoslav  Church. 


A BR1TISH5CARDINAL  IIN 
THE  BALKANS 

I. — CONSTANTINOPLE  : A GATHERING  OF 
ARMENIAN  BISHOPS. 


t has  been  my  unique  privilege  to  travel  with  Car- 
dinal Bourne  from  Salonica  through  the  Balkans 
to  Rome,  thanks  to  the  kind  invitation  of  His 
Eminence  and  the  courtesy  of  the  military  authorities 
to  whom  I am  subject;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  this 
In  1580  they  were  subjected  to  ! wonderful  journey,  I take  the  opportunity  of  writing 
Here  begins  ! on  paper  an  account,  inadequate  I fear  it  must  be,  of 
the  long  story  of  the  gradual  fall  into  schism  of  that  | the  great  events  that  were  crowded  in  the  very  narrow 
line  of  Greek  bishops  at  Venice.  Meanwhile,  the  Slavs  ; compass  of  three  weeks. 

of  Dalmatia  had  come  to  look  upon  their  rite,  unfor- 1 Constantinople  and  Rome  were  the  terms  of  the 
tunately  the  Orthodox  Church,  too,  as  their  national  Cardinal’s  journey  in  Europe,  and  the  historic  ways 
cause  against  Venice,  as  later  against  Hungary  and  that  link  these  two  capitals  witnessed  his  triumphal 
Austria.  There  comes  a long  conflict  between  the  rites,  j progress,  for  such,  indeed,  it  was,  amongst  the 
which  too  easily  becomes  one  between  religions  also.  1 troubled  peoples  of  the  Near  East.  Where  once  the 
Byzantine  in  these  parts  meant  the  jurisdiction  of  that  legions  of  Rome  had  marched  and  the  Imperial  purple 
doubtful  Greek  bishop  at  Venice,  and  behind  him  of  , had  passed,  came  for  the  first  time  in  h’story  in  these 
the  Oecumenical  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  Union  fateful  days  a Prince  of  spiritual  Rome  and  the  scarlet 
with  Rome  began  to  mean  the  Roman  rite.  Both  sides  I of  another  empery.  Felix  faustumque  erat!  Never  did 
helped  to  cause  this  disastrous  confusion  In  1797,  j time  and  person  so  happily  conspire  to  make  the  event 
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of  such  a journey  successful.  The  Balkan  peoples, 
both  allies  and  enemies,  were  then  feeling-  the  full 
shock,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  of  the  war;  all  was 
chaos  and  upheaval ; values  were  changing,  and  their 
world  was  a mass  of  negations  : their  past  four  years 
had  been  a nightmare,  and  their  present  was  a waking 
dream  which  as  yet  could  give  no  true  colour  to  the 
future.  And  in  their  darkness  came  a gleam  of  light. 
None  but  a prelate  of  the  Catholic  Church,  none  but 
a Britisher  could  'have  been  ,so  universally  and  so 
generously  acceptable  to  these  peoples  at  this  time, 
peoples  so  different  in  their  history  and  development, 
in  their  origin  and  character,  in  their  ideals  and 
aspirations. 

The  intense  enthusiasm  displayed  towards  the 
person  of  the  Cardinal  was  a loud  witness  to  the  pro- 
found respect  inspired  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
supreme  neutral,  having  no  private  ends  to  serve, 
knowing  no  boundaries  of  nations,  extending  her 
hands  to  all  races  in  a generous  impartiality.  And  it 
was  witness,  too,  to  the  very  real  regard  on  the  part 
of  the  smaller  nations  for  Great  Britain,  a regard  not 
prompted  by  fear,  as  of  a dominant  Power,  but  the 
appreciation  of  an  Empire  that  rules  with  a gentle 
hand,  gives  ample  measure  of  liberty  to  all,  carries  her 
riches  without  ostentation,  and  wields  her  wide  in- 
fluence without  a hint  of  tyranny,  noble,  sympathetic 
and  trustful.  Never  was  British  prestige  so  great  as 
it  is  to-day,  even  amongst  those  whom  the  accidents 
of  policy  placed  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies.  And  that 
prestige  has  been  heightened  by  the  passage  of  our 
Cardinal,  whose  unique  position  rendered  him  every- 
where accessible  to  all,  so  that  in  a sense  he  became 
the  father-confessor  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  whose 
gentle  personality  inspired  confidence  and  trust,  whose 
conversation  and  public  utterances  recalled  men’s  minds 
to  the  deeper  responsibilities  that  underlie  the  surface 
of  their  lives  as  rulers  and  ruled. 

Macedonia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Serbia  and  her 
kindred  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia  will  remember  Car- 
dinal Bourne,  and  his  visit  will  be  much  more  than  a 
pleasant  memory ; it  will  have  left  results,  intangible 
but  no  less  real,  and  there  will  be  paths  in  their  future 
of  which  men  may  say,  “ Here  passed  a British 
Cardinal  ! ” 

My  present  purpose  is  to  attempt  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Cardinal’s  journey  in  the  Balkans,  to  describe 
the  peoples  and  places  he  visited,  to  give  some  record 
of  his  words  and  the  words  that  were  addressed  to 
him.  Over  and  above  that,  the  general  impressions 
must  be  taken  by  the  reader  as  my  own  ; I would  not 
have  them  imputed  to  another. 

Before  passing  to  my  proper  subject,  I would  touch 
on  an  episode  that  occurred  during  the  Cardinal’s 
visit  to  Constantinople,  whither  I had  travelled  from 
Salonica  to  meet  him.  On  February  13  His  Eminence 
attended  a dinner  at  the  house  of  Mgr.  Dolci,  Arch- 
bishop of  Hierapolis,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  Delegate  of 
Constantinople,  and  he  met  there  four  Armenian 
Bishops  : Mgri.  Terzian,  Patriarch  of  Cilicia ; 

Sayeghian,  Archbishop  of  Aleppo ; Rokossian,  Arch- 
bishop of  Acrida;  Naslian,  Bishop  of  Trebizond  ; and 
Mgr.  Miroff,  the  Bulgarian  Archbishop  of  Theodosio- 
polis.  They  all  spoke  very  fully  of  the  last  Armenian 
massacres,  and  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  help- 
less witnesses  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  upon  their 
flocks.  One  saw  his  own  father  murdered  before  his 
eyes,  and  gave  gruesome  details  of  the  exquisite 
cruelties  resorted  to  by  the  Turks,  who  in  one  case 
heaped  burning  charcoal  on  the  stomach  of  a prostrate 
victim  and  made  their  coffee  thereon.  Whole  villages 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  those  inhabitants  who 
had  not  fled  to  the  mountains  were  murdered.  Large 
tracts  of  Armenia  were  thus  devastated,  and  probably 
the  whole  people  would  have  been  exterminated  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fearless  remonstrances  of  Mgr.  Dolci, 
who  throughout  the  whole  war  bore  himself  magnifi- 
cently in  the  midst  of  a hostile  people. 

It  was  a pleasing  picture  to  see  these  venerable 


Armenian  prelates  at  table  with  Cardinal  Bourne,  and 
their  chief  arid  protector,  Mgr.  Dolci.  After  dinner 
they  gathered  round  His  Eminence  and  told  him  their 
story  of  all  the  sufferings  of  their  peoples,  of  the  ter- 
rible days  they  had  passed  through,  till  at  last  they 
had  lived  to  see  the  hour  when  all  their  wrongs  would 
be  redressed  and  a better  future  secured  for  their 
hapless  race.  In  a pause  in  the  conversation,  Mgr. 
Naslian,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Trebizond,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  addressed  the  following  elegy  to  the 
Cardinal  : — 

princeps  Ecclesiae  matrem  hanc  Orientis  in  urbem 
post  bellum  pacis  nuntius  adfueris ! 
iam  satis  et  terris  maribusque  sat  aethere  in  alto 
incubuere  armis  praelia  freta  novis. 
exul  iustitiae  sensus  sat  longius  absit, 

sat  caedis  rabies  satque  ruina  furens. 
quo  vehor?  . . . heu,  nondum  cohibere  et  tergere  fletus 
nos  licet,  et  nondum  oorruit  hostis  edax. 
per  sata  distraoti  deserta,  per  ardua  mentis 

saxa,  Lugent  iuvenes  flent  pariterque  senes ; 
quot  sunt  Armeniae  montes  tot  flexibus  Echo 

matrum  heu  I lugubres  dant  resonant  gemitus. 
oh ! scelerum  cesset  telis  innixa  potestas, 

Mars  et  praesidiis  cesset  inesse  novis. 
at  quis  foedifragos  .compescet  tutius  hostes  ? 

panget  quassatae  quis  civitatis  opes? 

Ecclesia  una  domus  pacis  oompagibus  arctis, 
unus  cuncti  auctor  foederis  esto  Deus ! 
ventorum  rabies  tempestatesque  furentes 
imperio  Christi  iam  siluere  mari. 
his  princeps  pacis  regnum  sibi  pace  per  orbem 
aequis  firmavit  iuribus  Ecclesiae. 
virtutum  hinc  iurisque  parens  formidine  terras 
ereptura  fides  iura  quieta  ferat. 
nonne  et  regnorum  luctantibus  undique  fertis 
omnes  prae  lucro  conticuere  duces? 
at  Petri  successor  per  totum  pervigil  orbem 
vulnere  terrarum  saucius  ingemuit. 

©t  summus  pastor  curis  exercitus  orbis 
solus  disseruit  conscius  officii, 
cxcussa  exin  surrexit  de  funere  plorans 

iustitia,  illusamque  extulit  orbe  fidem. 
et  quot  per  terras  bellique  domique  solamen 
attulerit  non  longum  me  recitare  iuvat. 
nos  paenes  qui  tanti  Patris  iussa  vicesque 
angelico*  obtinuit  nomine  et  officio 
obstrinxit  gratas  nullo  discrimine  gentes 

summum  in  clavigerum,  Catholicamque  fidens. 
et  tu  qui  domina  natus  de  gente  Britannus 
princeps  Ecclesiae  vimque  fidemque  refers, 
salve ! dumque  tuae  arrident  nunc  omnia  genti 
gens  tua  defensor  rideat  Ecclesiae. 
et  dum  .te  adventante  hue  fervet  motus  in  unam 
Ecclesiam,  oh ! utinam  vincula  trajicias 
omina  non  aliter  nostro  de  pectore  princeps 
his  meliora  tibi  suppetit  ista  dies, 
his  utinam  auspiciis  subeat  iarh  laetior  aetas, 
faustis  subvolvens  tempora  tristitiae. 

The  worthy  Bishop  apologised  for  the  poorness  of 
his  composition,  which  he  wrote  currente  calamo,  and 
after  many  years’  neglect  of  metrical  composition. 

On  this  occasion  one  came  to  a very  deep  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  Allied  occupation  of  Constantinople 
means  to  the  long-suffering  victims  of  Turkish  oppres- 
sion. They  see  a term  set  to  the  volcanic  hatred  of 
their  implacable  enemy.  Their  dead  cannot,  indeed, 
be  given  back  to.  them ; but  their  feet  will  be  set  in 
peace,  and  a people  of  great  natural  qualities,  progres- 
sive, keen  and  industrious,  will  in  the  final  settlement 
of  Europe  be  given  the  chance  to  develop  and  achieve 
their  happiness  without  exciting  the  base  animosity  of 
a cruel  overlord. 

To-day  the  Turk  in  Constantinople  is  morose  and 
stupid  with  a suppressed  anger;  the  weak  in  his  land 
are  now  become  the  strong. 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  one  of  the  Armenian 
Bishops  said  to  me  : “If  you  Allies  were  to  leave  us 
now,  every  Christian  in  Constantinople  would  be 
murdered.” 

Albert  B,  Purdie. 


* Mgr.  Angelo  Dolci. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

[From  Our  Correspondent.] 

The  Term  which  has  just  come  to  an  end  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  University.  To  find  anything 
approaching  a parallel  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  more 
than  a hundred  years,  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  when,  according  to  tradition,  there  was  a great 
influx  of  demobilized  officers,  a very  large  proportion 
of  whom  appear  for  some  obscure  reason  to  have  taken 
holy  orders.  However,  at  the  present  time  this 
phenomenon  will  certainly  not  repeat  itself.  The 
tendency  of  the  time  is  all  towards  the  “ practical  ” 
subjects,  medicine,  natural  science,  agriculture, 
engineering ; in  all  of  these  the  schools  are  overflowing. 
The  change  which  has  come  over  the  University  since 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  October  is 
astounding  : then  the  University  in  the  true  sense  was 
nearly  extinct ; most  colleges  were  occupied  by  staff 
colleges  or  cadet  battalions,  and  undergraduates  were 
comparative  rareties.  The  Lent  Term  began  with  a 
good  many  men  in  residence,  and  during  its  progress 
their  numbers  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that 
now  the  colleges  are  full.  In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  time  is  to  find  room  for  everybody, 
and  to  complicate  matters  further  from  this  point  of 
view,  a large  number  of  naval  officers  have  been  sent 
to  Cambridge  for  courses  of  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  other  subjects  ; and  now,  too,  a considerable  con- 
tingent of  Americans  has  just  arrived  for  a short  course 
of  study. 

The  number  of  Catholic  undergraduates  in  residence 
at  the  end  of  Term  was  about  thirty,  exclusive  of  fifteen 
or  more  naval  officers.  The  schools  principally  repre- 
sented are  Stonyhurst,  the  Oratory,  and  Downside, 
which  between  them  supply  nearly  half  the  total.  There 
are  thus  sufficient  men  in  residence  to  allow  of  a return 
to  conditions  comparable  with  those  existing  before  the 
war,  when  the  Catholic  community  was  in  a very 
flourishing  state.  The  beginning  that  has  been  made 
is  excellent,  and  shows  every  promise  of  a successful 
future. 

After  the  departure  of  Mgr.  Barnes,  the  interests 
of  the  few  Catholics  in  residence  were  looked  after  first 
by  Father  O’Connell,  and  afterwards  by  Father  Blount, 
both  of  St.  Edmund’s  House.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
October  Term,  Father  J.  B.  Marshall,  of  the  diocese 
of  Northampton,  came  into  residence  as  Catholic 
chaplain.  Father  Marshall  is  a graduate  of  Oxford, 
and  comes  to  Cambridge  from  the  Army.  He  served 
as  a chaplain  for  over  three  years  on  the  Western 
Front,  where  he  gained  the  M.C.  He  is  still  obliged 
to  give  much  of  his  time  to  military  duties  at  the  hos- 
pitals and  elsewhere,  but  has  nevertheless  managed  to 
infuse  a great  deal  of  life  and  activity  into  the  various 
interests  under  his  charge.  Tea  at  his  house  on  Sunday 
afternoons  has  become  a popular  institution.  At  5.30 
the  guests  adjourn  to  the  chapel  and  lustily  sing  the 
hymns  and  litany  for  Benediction  without  accompani- 
ment. During  the  Term  seven  Conferences  have  been 
given,  five  by  the  chaplain  and  two  by  Father  Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C.,  of  Oxford.  The  subject  of  all  of  these  was 
the  civic  responsibilities  of  Catholics  during  the  present 
crisis,  and  the  necessity  for  a clear  and  definite  state- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  political, 
social,  industrial  and  economic  problems  of  the  day. 
It  was  pointed  out  with  special  force  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  for  the  traditional  aloofness  from  politics  : the 
educated  Catholic  with  a message  to  deliver  will  always 
gain  a hearing,  all  the  more  so  because  he  is  a Catholic, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  educated  men  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  making  their  views  known  and  com- 
bating the  non-Catholic  and  anti-Catholic  tendencies 
which  have  prevailed  too  long  in  this  country.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object,  a Social  - Study  Circle  has 
been  formed  under  the  guidance  of  the  chaplain.  This 
now  comprises  seven  members ; meetings  are  held  twice 


a week,  and  an  examination  will  take  place  next  Term. 

The  Fisher  Society  has  again  become  very  active; 
the  meetings  for  the  Term  have  been  most  successful, 
and  the  attendances  very  good.  Mgr.  Barnes  gave  a 
most  interesting  and  entertaining  account  of  his  experi- 
ences on  his  recent  visits  to  America.  Mgr.  Scott  gave 
a paper  at  a meeting  at  the  Rectory  on  the  “ Roman 
Catacombs”;  Mr.  K.  J.  J.  Mackenzie  discussed  the 
“ Strategy  of  Farming,”  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Power  (Caius) 
gave  a paper  on  “ Hypnotism.”  The  elections  for  next 
Term  are  as  follows  : — President,  Mr.  J.  M.  de  Navarro 
(Trinity);  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Frost  (Trinity); 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Power  (Caius).  It  may  perhaps 
also  be  mentioned  that  some  of  our  number  have  helped 
the  chaplain  in  entertaining  patients  at  the  1st  Eastern 
General  Hospital,  where  there  are  usually  a large 
number  of  Catholic  soldiers. 

Catholic  undergraduates  have  taken  quite  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  newly  reviving  athletic  activities  of 
the  University.  G.  E.  T.  Eyston  (Stonyhurst  and 
Trinity)  rowed  in  the  Trial  Eights.  Father  A.  A. 
Brogden  (Stonyhurst  and  St.  Edmund’s  House),  and 
S.  J.  L.  Robinson  (Oratory  and  Trinity)  played  in  the 
Soccer  trials,  the  latter  playing  for  the  ’Varsity  against 
Cambridge  Town.  J.  A.  Frost  (Trinity)  has  figured 
in  the  Hockey  trials.  Sub-Lieutenant  the  Hon. 
R.  A.  W.  J.  Southwell,  R.N.,  stroked  the  Pembroke 
third  boat,  which  made  a bump  every  night  during  the 
Lent  races. 

Since  November  last  the  chaplain  has  been  living  in 
a furnished  house  in  Bridge  Street.  This  is  a central 
position  but  even  for  war  time  the  accommodation  was 
limited,  and  under  present  conditions  it  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient. Consequently  a larger  house,  No.  2,  Round 
Church  Street,  immediately  adjoining  the  Union,  has 
been  taken  on  a short  lease.  This  house  contains  rooms 
suitable  for  a chapel  and  for  meetings  of  the  Fisher 
Society  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of 
the  chaplain.  The  decoration  of  the  chapel  has  already 
been  put  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  beginning  of  the  May  Term.  It  is  in- 
tended to  bless  it  and  say  Mass  in  it  for  the  first  time 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  Term,  which  happens  to  be 
the  Feast  of  Blessed  John  Fisher  and  the  English 
Martyrs,  a day  of  special  associations  for  Cambridge. 
It  is,  however,  generally  recognized  that  the  taking 
of  this  house  can  only  be  a temporary  measure  : if  the 
pre-war  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  Catholic 
undergraduates  is  maintained  or  exceeded,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  the  numbers  will  sooii 
outgrow  the  accommodation  of  any  house  likely  to  be 
obtainable  in  a central  position  in  the  town,  and  the 
question  of  providing  a permanent  chapel  and  chaplain’s 
house  will  have  to  be  faced  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  thought  at  once  presents  itself  : What  better  form 
than  this  could  be  found  for  a memorial  of  deceased 
Catholic  members  of  the  University,  and  especially  of 
such  as  have  fallen  in  the  war?  This  is  a question  which 
will  have  to  be  considered,  and  that  soon. 


NOTES 

A correspondent  writes  to  us  : “ Apropos  of  your 
Note,  in  which  you  rightly  point  out  the  strange  incon- 
sistency of  High  Church  Anglicans  who  have  come  to 
resent  that  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  State  on 
which  their  Church  was  really  founded  at  the  Reforma- 
tion settlement,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  actual 
words  of  the  Statute  of  Royal  Supremacy  passed  in 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  still  in  full  force. 
By  virtue  of  this  Act,  all  the  visitatorial  and  corrective 
jurisdiction  and  power  formerly  exercised  by  the  Pope 
were  taken  over  by  the  Crown. 

And  also  that  it  may  please  your  Highness  that  it 
may  be  established  and  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  such  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
superiorities,  preeminences,  spiritual  and  ecclesias- 
tical, as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  or 
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authority  hath  heretofore  been,  or  may  be  lawfully 
exercised  or  used  for  the  visitation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state  or  persons,  and  for  reformation, 
order,  and  correction  of  the  same,  and  for  all  manner 
of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences,  con- 
tempts and  enormities,  shall  forever  by  authority  of 
this  present  Parliament  be  united  and  annexed  to 
the  imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  (1  Elizabeth, 
c.  1,  17). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  unblushing-  revival  of 
the  sweeping  Erastianism  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI  was  substantially  embodied  into  the  test 
oath,  and  became  the  pass-word  without  which  no  man 
could  be  admitted  into  the  ministry  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  Royal  Supremacy  in  matters  ‘ spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  ’ thus  enters  into  the  very  fibre  of 
the  Anglican  Reformation  Settlement.  It  is  somewhat 
late  in  the  day  for  Anglicans  to  quarrel  with  the  foun- 
dations of  the  house  that  they  live  in.” 


The  House  of  Lords  has  been  engaged  for  several 
days  in  the  consideration  of  a case  of  great  importance 
to  Catholics  generally — Re  Egan,  Bourne  & Others  v. 
Keane.  The  question  for  decision  is  whether  a gift  of 
money  in  a will  for  Masses  for  the  dead  is  void.  In 
the  Courts  below  the  judges  held  that  the  authorities 
were  too  strong  for  them  and  decided  that  a gift  for 
Masses  for  the  dead  in  a will  is  void.  The  House  of 
Lords,  after  a patient  hearing,  reserved  its  judgment. 
But  whatever  be  the  ultimate  decision  the  Catholic 
community  in  England  may  well  feel  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  Frank  Russell,  K.C.  (who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Charles  Mathew,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  McMullan,  for  the 
appellants),  for  the  brilliant  and  exhaustive  speech  in 
which,  tracing  the  history  of  the  Statutes  and  decisions 
relating  to  superstitious  uses  from  pre-Reformation 
times  up  to  the  present,  he  showed  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  case  West  v.  Shuttleworth  was 
wrongly  decided.  The  Judges  followed  Mr.  Russell’s 
reasoning  with  the  closest  attention,  frequently  inter- 
rupting with  questions  which,  at  any  rate,  showed 
that  the  whole  of  his  sustained  argument  was  being 
carefully  considered.  Mr.  Muldoon,  K.C.,  of  the  Irish 
Bar,  and  Mr.  Cairns  appeared  for  the  respondent. 


March  29,  1918,  will  long  be  a sad  and  bitter  memory 
to  Paris,  for  on  that  day,  Good  Friday,  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais  was  struck  by  a shell  from  the  German 
“ big  Bertha  ” sixty  or  seventy  miles  away.  As  a 
result  of  the  explosion  no  fewer  than  88  people  were 
killed  and  68  wounded.  This  bombardment  of  a church 
on  a Good  Friday  afternoon  horrified  the  world,  and 
increased  the  bitterness  of  French  feeling  against  the 
enemy,  who,  in  taking  fluke  shots  at  Paris  at  such  an 
hour  of  such  a day,  must  have  known  that  if  his  shell 
hit  a church  it  would  reap  a rich  harvest  of  death. 
Saturday  last,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  crime,  was 
parked  by  a Requiem  for  those  who  were  its  victims. 
Only  part  of  the  church,  between  the  sanctuary  and  the 
hoarding  that  still  blocks  the  nave  was  available  for  the 
congregation,  which  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  kinsfolk  of  the  dead.  The  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Governments  of  the  Allies  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  Paris  were  represented.  A moving 
address  was  given  by  the  Cur6,  Canon  Gauthier,  who 
announced  that  it  was  intended  to  erect  in  the  church  a 
monument  to  the  victims  of  the  bombardment. 


On  April  10  the  people  of  New  Zealand  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  ending  the  liquor  traffic.  The  electors 
will  have  to  choose  between  two  proposals — (1)  That 
national  prohibition,  with  compensation,  shall  come 
into  force  throughout  New  Zealand,  and  (2)  that 
licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  continue 
to  be  granted.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  New 
Zealand  method  differs  in  two  important  respects  from 
the  plan  for  dealing  with  the  drink  problem  recently 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  In  America  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  which  forbids  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  strong  drink  was  the  result  not  of  a 


direct  popular  vote  taken  ad  hoc,  but  of  the  action  of 
the  Legislatures  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
And  in  the  United  States  neither  brewer  nor  publican 
gets  a sixpence  as  compensation.  In  New  Zealand  it 
is  proposed  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  but 
the  compensation  fund  is  limited  to  four  and  a half 
millions.  If  the  vote  goes  in  favour  of  prohibition  New 
Zealand  will  become  a dry  country  on  June  30.  On 
that  date  all  licences  will  lapse,  and  it  will  be  unlawful 
to  import,  make,  or  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor  except 
for  medical,  scientific,  sacramental,  or  industrial  pur- 
poses. Elaborate  preparations  have  been  made  to 
enable  the  New  Zealand  troops  now  in  this  country  or 
on  the  Continent  or  in  Egypt  to  record  their  votes. 
Even  the  hospitals  will  have  their  movihg  polling 
booths.  

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Lambe,  of  Hereford,  in  his 
87th  year  recalls  memories  of  a once  famous  religious 
controversy.  In  the  year  1844,  when  Mr.  John  Lambe 
was  a boy  of  nine  years,  two  of  his  sisters  became 
Catholics.  The  Anglican  clergyman  from  whose  con- 
gregation the  two  ladies  had  seceded  was  a well-known 
Evangelical,  Mr.  Venn.  He  took  their  conversion 


England  challenged  Father  Waterworth,  the  priest  in 
charge  of  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Hereford,  to  a public 
discussion.  Father  Waterworth  was  quite  willing, 
and  the  friends  of  both  parties  had  for  some  days  been 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  debate  when  news 
came  that  the  Catholic  champion  had  retired  from  the 
fray.  He  was  a Jesuit,  and  his  superiors  withheld 
their  permission.  While  there  was  consternation  and 
dismay  in  one  camp  there  was  loud  jubilation  in  the 
other.  Fortunately  at  this  crisis  Father  Waterworth’s 
brother,  who  was  a secular  priest,  came  forward  and 
offered  to  meet  Mr.  Venn.  By  this  time  the  whole 
town  was  interested  and  excited  over  the  coming 
tournament,  and  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  on 
both  sides  to  secure  fair  play.  Committees  were  formed 
to  draw  up  rules  for  the  debate,  and  so  that  neither 
side  could  claim  any  advantage  on  that  score  it  was 
decided  that  there  should  be  two  chairmen.  Two  door- 
keepers were  appointed  to  whom  every  person  entering 
the  hall  had  to  present  his  ticket  of  admission  for 
scrutiny.  Finally,  each  side  had  its  own  staff  of 
reporters.  A thousand  tickets  were  sold  at  once,  and 
five  hundred  others  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each 
party,  and  the  profits  of  the  meeting  were  to  be  given 
to  the  Hereford  Infirmary.  The  debate  which  followed 
was  worthy  of  the  - occasion,  and  the  report,  duly 
authenticated  by  the  two  disputants,  was  afterwards 
published  as  a substantial  volume  under  the  title  “ The 
Hereford  Discussion.”  For  these  spiritual  wrestlers 
were  engaged  in  combat  not  for  four  hours  but  for  four 
days.  In  the  end  each  side  declared  itself  well  satisfied, 
but  the  spoils  of  victory  remained  with  the  Rev.  James 
Waterworth,  whose  arguments  and  persuasive  advo- 
cacy were  rewarded  by  several  conversions. 


Catholic  members  of  the  new  London  County  Council 
are  six  in  number,  three  of  whom  are  elected  members — 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gatti  (unopposed),  Mr.  F.  R.  Anderton,  and 
Mr.  Mayle — whilst  Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Bernard  H. 
Holland,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Mathew,  K.C.,  are  Aldermen. 
Mr.  Bernard  Holland  has  been  re-elected  Chairman  of 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee,  and 
Mr.  F.  R.  Anderton,  of  the  Public  Health  Committee. 
Alderman  J.  W.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  and  Mr. 
F.  R.  Anderton  have  been  re-elected  members  of  the 
Education  Committee. 


The  suggestion  made  a couple  of  years  ago  in  the 
Spectator  for  the  formation  of  a “ Via  Sacra  ” along 
the  line  of  trenches  as  a memorial  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  defence  against  the  German  invaders 
finds  a variant  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Nouvelliste  de 
Bretagne.  This  new  proposal,  put  forward  by  Comte 
Alfred  de  la  Roche  Aymon,  is  that  “ wherever  possible 
monuments  should  be  erected  on  the  spots  where  a 
cross  now  shows  that  a soldier  lies  buried  beneath. 
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These  monuments  would  be  as  ‘ stations  of  the  Cross  ’ 
where  all  who  bear  in  their  hearts  the  memory  of  the 
dead  might  come  to  kneel  and  pray.  They  would  form 
a new  Via  Sacra  or  Sacred  Way,  linking  together  all 
the  far-flung  points  of  the  gigantic  battlefield  of  France, 
and  this  Via  Sacra  would  serve  as  a visible  and  lasting 
memorial  of  the  final  triumph  of  our  civilization  over 
the  forces  of  barbarism.”  In  further  explanation  of  his 
project  the  Comte  says  it  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a few  trenches  and  a few  heaps  of  stones  that 
were  once  churches  and  houses ; to  erect  monuments 
and  chapels  and  line  the  way  with  gardens,  the  inviola- 
bility of  which  should  be  guaranteed  by  an  international 
decree. 


A sensational  paragraph  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
Press  to  the  effect  that  at  a meeting  of  Catholic  priests 
recently  held  in  Naples  a resolution  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  clerical  celibacy  was  passed.  From  the 
Giornale  d’ltalia  we  learn  that  the  meeting  in  question 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
economic  condition  of  the  clergy  in  Italy.  The  ques- 
tion of  celibacy  was  not  even  considered.  When  we 
consider  the  slender  stipends  on  which  the  priests  of 
Italy  manage  to  live  it  was  at  least  antecedently  im- 
probable that  anyone  should  propose  to  add  to  their 
difficulties  in  the  way  suggested. 


A correspondent  writes  : — “ I read  with  pleasure 
your  interesting  article  on  ‘L’Otage.’  Apropos  of 
what  is  said  about  the  death-scene  of  Sygne,  your  state- 
ment (that  her  throwing  her  arms  in  the  form  of  a cross 
at  the  last  moment  meant  submission  to  the  law  of 
Christ),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  this  inter- 
pretation has  an  actual  corroboration  in.  Christian 
liturgy.  To  this  day  amongst  the  Copts  when  a little 
child  is  being  baptized,  the  sponsor  holds  up  the  child 
turned  to  the  East,  with  its  arms  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
and  the  priest  reads  a prayer  expressive  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  law  of  Christ.  The  scene  is  described  by 
S.  H.  Leeder  in  his  ‘ Modern  Sons  of  the  Pharaohs,’ 
p.  97  : — ‘ In  the  case  of  an  infant,  the  parent  or  sponsor 
orally  renounces  for  him.  Then  turning  to  the  East, 
the  babe’s  arms  raised  to  form  a cross,  a submission 
to  Christ  and  all  His  saving  laws,  and  all  His  life-giving 
service  and  works  is  made.’  ” 


The  Rev.  Robert  Keable  is  an  Anglican  clergyman  of 
High  Church  views,  who  came  over  from  Basutoland  to 
France  with  a number  of  native  “ boys.”  In  a volume 
called  “ Standing  By  ” he  gives  some  of  his  experiences 
at  the  front.  At  Christmas,  1917,  this  Anglican  clergy- 
man took  his  “ boys,”  thirty-six  in  number,  into  a 
Catholic  chapel.  What  happened  is  told  in  his  own 
words  : 

The  boys  looked  anxiously  about,  and  recognized  the 
signs  of  the  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  His  Sacrament  without 
being  told.  They  genuflected  and  slipped  :nto  pews. 

I went  up  and  asked  in  my  best  French  for  leave  to  say 
the  Joyful  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  with  them  in  Sesuto. 
But  my  best  French  is  not  very  good. 

“ Eh?  ” queried  the  priest. 

“ Can  we  say  the  Rosary  in  Sesuto,  Father,”  I asked, 
“ and  then  have  a look  at  the  Crib?  ” 

He  glanced  at  my  collar  and  smiled. 

“ You  are  a Catholic  priest?  ” he  asked. 

“ Well,  not  as  you  mean,”  said  I desperately  in  English. 
Then  “ Anglican — but  these  boys  have  n > church  as  in  their 
own  homes,  where  they  would  be  now  at  the  Crib,  and  I 
thought  . . . perhaps  ...” 

‘‘The  Rosary,  you  sayr  ” he  questioned. 

I held  up  my  own  beads.  He  smiled  again.  “ Of 
course,”  he  said,  “ anything  you  like.  You  are  a Catholic?” 


By  the  kindly  interest  of  the  Pope  the  next  step  in 
the  process  of  the  canonization  of  the  Blessed  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  reading  of  the  decree  concerning  the  miracles 
obtained  through  her  intercession,  has  been  advanced. 

,It  had  been  intended  that  the  decree  should  be  solemnly 
read  on  a Sunday  shortly  after  Easter.  His  Holiness 
has  now  fixed  Passion  Sunday  for  this  ceremony,  which 
is  a decisive  prelude  to  the  canonization  of  the  Maid. 


REVIEWS 


MR.  GARVIN  AND  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE . 

Tfr*  Economic  Conditions  of  Peace.  By  J.  L.  Garvin.  12s. 

* t net.  London:  Macmillan.  1 . £$ 

" T)HARAOH  in  a frock  coat,”  was  Mr.  Garvin’s  snap- 

T word  of  Lord  Cromer.  A little  out  of  focus  perhaps,  but 
it  stands  as  portraiture  for  all  time.  And  the  same  all-time 
cosmopolitanism,  but  without  any  touch  of  incongruity, 
belongs  to  the  phrase-maker  himself.  Mr.  Garvin  is  a 
journalist  not  of  a day.  Much  has  he  travelled  through  the 
realms  of  gold  mainly  to  learn  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,  and  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  practised  by  men 
or  nations  without  sacrifice.  He  has  the  holy  tradition  of 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  the  power  to  express  that  sym- 
pathy in  a political  formulary.  The  alien  word  solidarity, 
carrying  with  it  a Heavenly  communism,  is  of  his  heart’s 
vocabulary  if  not  of  his  pen’s.  His  exaltation  does  not  desert 
him  when  he  stoops  to  detail.  He  has  fervour,  a fire  of  mind 
that,  like  love  itself,  makes  many  another  man  du  b,  but 
for  him  loosens  speech.  He  is  all  fluency,  and  his  blood 
goes  into  his  word.  A great  rea  der,  he  never  forgets  ; and 
he  fives  up  to  his  own  newspaper  as  an  alert  observer. 

So  it  happens  that  nobody  but  he  could  have  sketched 
out  so  convincingly  the  lines  of  an  economic  World- 
Partnership  as  the  only  basis  of  a League  of  Nations.  He 
covers  a wide  field  ; we  but  stop  here  and  there  to  gather  what 
is  no  more  than  the  mere  beginning  of  the  anthology  that 
could  be  made  from  the  forest  of  thoughts  that  you  almost 
see  in  the  very  act  of  growth.  Kant  s optimistic  gospel  of 
Commerce  as  the  Precursor  of  Peace  has  long  gone  by  the 
board  ; and  Mr.  Garvin  gives  it  a parting  dism  rsal : “ As 
long  as  man  is  a mortal  and  fugitive  creature  and  an 
unfathomable  mystery  to  himself,  he  will  be  capable  of 
violence  for  ideals,  emotions,  dreams  and  fantasies  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  material  profit.  Economics 
are  not  all  ” ; no  more,  we  may  add  with  Edith  Cavell, 
than  patriotism  is  enough.  And  that  word  leads  us  to 
query  whether  Mi.  Garvin  has  quite  settled  with  his  soul 
what  and  where  is  the  trysting  place  for  the  patriot  and 
the  world-citizen.  All  Mr.  Garvin's  pages  of  illumination 
on  other  scenes  and  peoples  leave  us,  in  an v crucial  instance 
of  a voluntary  national  renunciation,  still  blind  and  groping. 

“ Vesuvius  broke  out  among  the  vineyards  ” ; another 
version  of  the  bolt  from  the  blue  that  set  the  world  afire  in 
1914.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Garvin  had  uttered  what  by 
now  might  almost  pass  as  " ancestral  voices  prophesying 
war.”  He  is  one  of  the  men  with  the  right  to  spend  the 
rest  of  a lifetime  repeating  ” I told  you  so.”  Instead,  he 
and  his  group — the  foreseers  as  we  now  know — have  mostly 
refrained  from  that  reverberation.  Wisdom  after  the  event 
is  so  common  and  so  blatant,  that  wisdom  before  the  event 
goes  lost  in  the  crowd  ; and  among  the  most  moving 
episodes  of  the  war  we  rank  the  readiness  with  which  men 
gave  their  lives  in  a contest  which  their  own  pre-vision 
would  have  averted.  They  lavished  their  blood  to  redeem 
the  parings,  in  pounds  and  pence,  of  politicians  whom 
they  vainly  disavowed.  They  were  part  of  the  nation  ; 
they  could  not  stand  aloof,  and  never  one  of  them  paused 
in  girding  his  sword  to  say,  " If  only  you’d  listened  to  me  ! ” 
Surely  their  nobly  silent  sacrifice  to  national  unity  must  yet 
have  a redeeming  inspiration,  in  future  internecine  disputes, 
for  their  less  public-spirited  countrymen. 

All  the  more  convincing  is  Mr.  Garvin,  dreader  of 
Germany  of  old,  when  he  declares  himself  done  with 
a certain  kind  of  distrust  in  framing  England’s  future 
attitude  towards  the  fallen  foe.  Let  us  quote  direct  from 
the  Observer,  rather  than  from  the  book  itself,  Mr.  Garvin’s 
fine  and  final  sublimation  of  thought  and  phrase  in  this 
particular  : — ; 

Passion  in  war  we  understand,  though  it  is  inadvisable  even 
there,  as  the  German  downfall  showed.  Passion  about  peace 
— which  is,  after  all,  an  affair  of  sound  construction — -above 
all  vulgar  passion  in  success  is  about  the  most  contemptible 
quality,  whether  in  nations  or  individuals,  that  the  human 
mind  can  show.  We  are  beginning  to  beat  it  down.  When 
we  all  get  it  thoroughly  under  our  feet  and  agree  to  be  hearl  y 
ashamed  of  it,  our  own  and  the  world's  recovery  from  war 
will  start ; the  moral  nightmare  since  the  armistice  will  seem 
like  an  evil  dream.  . , ^ .... 

Of  the  League  of  Nations  itself,  despite  the  set-back  of 
Russia,  Mr.  Garvin  has  sanguine  hopes,  though  he 
deprecates  any  nation’s  being  asked  to  pin  itself  down 
to  principles  in  advance  of  practical  issues,  a conditioning, 
incident  to  the  old  and  persisting  conflict  between  world 
and  country,  the  spirit  of  localism  opposing  even  in 
temporalities  the  genius  of  Catholicism.  “ In  the 
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twentieth  century,”  says  Mr.  Garvin,  and  his  words  are 
invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  his  own  bereavement, 
" we  must  advance  largely  beyond  purely  political  'deas 
as  old  a?  Sully  or  William  Penn  if,  indeed,  the  recollection 
of  all  the  young  dead  who  had  more  natural  right  to  live 
than  most  who  still  breathe,  is  to  move  us  to  be  thorough 
in  trying  to  make  a better  hand  of  the  world’s  affairs  ” 
We  must  “ advance,”  he  saj’S,  and  truly  at  least  in 
practice.  But  before  Sully  and  before  Penn  the  word 
had  been  uttered  that  before  any  theory  of  politics,  was 
Penn’s  inspiration.  He  turned  back  and  heard  the  great 
Prophet  speak  down  the  years  : “ In  that  day  shall  Israel 
be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  even  a blessing 
in  the  midst  of  the  land  : whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall 
bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  My  people,  and  Assyria 
the  work  of  My  hands,  and  Israel  Mine  inheritance.” 
Quoting  this  in  his  brilliant  booklet,  “ The  Millennium  ?” 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton  declares  that  “ Isaiah  was  a V.C.  man — 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  to  bless  the  two  nations  who  were 
anathema  to  the  Jews  ! Sennacherib  and  Pharaoh  had 
spoiled  Palestine,  had  deported  its  people  into  slavery 
and  were  atrocity  figure-heads  at  Jerusalem  just  as  the 
Kaiser  is  to-day  in  London,  only  more  so  ; and  yet,  in 
his  passion  for  the  prevention  of  war  and  for  the  formation 
of  a League  of  Nations,  Isaiah  conveys  a blessing  to  their 
subjects.”  The  prophet  of  Israel,  still  faithful  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts — a title  significant  in  its  retention — was  ready 
to  sacrifice  to  the  general  world-weal  his  own  nation’s 
conquests  and  possessions.  Men  to-day,  even  enlightened 
men,  stop  short  of  that,  or  circumstances  beyond  control 
hold  them  back.  Sometimes  they  lack  the  power, 
even  where  they  have  the  will — the  “ good-will,”  shall 
we  say  ? — to  only  the  possessors  of  which  is  made  the, 
Christmas  promise  of  peace.  In  past  issues  of  this 
paper,  the  patient,  the  reticent,  word  has  been 
spoken  of  “ the  future  machinery  of  peace.”  Mr.  Garvin, 
with  an  equal  reticence,  puts  it  as  " the  peace-habit.” 
He  well  says  of  the  League  that  leads  to  this,  that  ” the 
widest  and  deepest  of  human  movements  and  the  world's 
necessity  are  behind  it.”  He  knows  that  if  by  the  Paris 
Conference  this  has  been  even  in  part  accomplished  “ the 
decorous  Hotel  Crillon  will  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  birthplaces  since  the  Garden  of  Eden.” 

England  itself  is  not  yet  a Paradise,  even  a Fool’s. 
The  world  at  large  will  not  be  wiser  or  better  than  its 
component  parts.  The  legitimate  patriotism,  which, 
unlike  charity,  seeks  its  own,  but  at  least  seeks  it  not  at 
the  price  of  injury  to  others,  finds  here  at  last  its  explana- 
tion and  its  scope  ; in  raising  itself  it  raises  others  ; the 
whole  is  made  healthy  in  one  of  its  parts.  And  here  Mr. 
Garvin  is  in  all  senses  at  home.  " Runnymede  and 
Fergus  O’Connor  ” he  links  together  to  our  delight 
as  only  he  and  no  other  would  link  them.  But  there  is 
no  idiosyncrasy  in  his  appeal  to  statesmen  who,  “ in  the 
flush  of  triumph  after  the  Armistice,  appear  as  felicitous 
figures  in  a great  romance.”  Them  he  begs  to  bring 
" strong  purpose  and  original  constructive  ability  to  bear 
on  the  future  social  peace  as  on  that  of  world  peace  ” — 
alas,  if  politicians  be  called  on  to  give  more  than  they  have 
got  ? Almost  his  last  words  come  to  us  with  the  authority 
of  a fixed  finality  : " We  know  as  a nation  that  if  we 
exerted  ourselves  to  raise  all  the  means  of  life  to  a higher 
plane,  as  we  raised  all  the  means  of  death,  there  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  ample  welfare  of  every  individual,  not 
a slacker  or  a drone.  There  is  no  inherent  economic 
reason  why  any  other  kind  of  human  being  should  be 
miserable  or  debased.”  ggj  Igj 


CHRISTOPHER  AND  COLUMBUS. 

Christopher  and  Columbus.  By  the  Author  of  ” Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden.”  London  : Macmillan. 

THE  new  novel  by  an  author  who  has,  and  has  long 
had,  our  admiration  for  her  eminent  talent,  tells 
little  story,  and  needs  little.  It  is  a feminine  version  of 
the  picaresque  novel — the  novel  of  setting  out  and  going 
on,  like  “ Don  Quixote  ” and  “ Pickwick.”  The  setting 
out  here  is  fairly  impossible,  but  that  is  no  matter.  The 
time  is  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  when  America  was  neutral. 
An  English  uncle  sends  his  two  half-German  nieces,  twins 
of  seventeen,  alone  to  the  United  States,  because  neither 
he  nor  his  neighbourhood  wall  endure  Geimans.  He  gives 
them  nothing  but  two  hundred  pounds  and  letters  of  intro- 
duction. The  two  charming  girls  are  as  impossible  as  the 
action  of  the  uncle,  but  that  also  is  no  matter.  Fiction 
has  large  rights. 

It  is  a notable,  but  hitherto  unnoted,  truth  that  the 
women-humorists  practise  wit  more  than  humour,  and 
chiefly  that  sub-division  of  wit  which  is  derision.  We  have 


but  to  compare  the  humorist-men  (Shakespra  e,  Lamb, 
Sterne,  Thackeray  long  held  to  be  chiefly  a satirist,  the 
jolly  Dickens)  with  the  mocking  women.  Jane  Austen, 
of  whose  " mild  eyes  ” G.  H.  Lewes  wrote  so  flabbily  to 
Charlotte  Bronte — even  she,  when  she  is  humorous  "is 
derisive.  Mrs.  Wharton — a fine  wit — is  almost  altogether 
derisive.  The  author  of  “Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden  ” is  the  master-mistress  of  derision  ; her  latest 
book  gives  her  an  unquestionable  supremacy.  To  a former 
novel,”  The  Pastor’s  Wife,”  we  yielded  our  hearty  mirth. 
A German  pastor  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  read  that 
book  during  the  war,  one  of  the  fairest  of  all  objects  of 
banter.  And  we  have  not  much  where  Afith  to  reproach 
ourselves,  for  the  banter  was  not  bitter.  The  pastor  was 
funny  rather  than  ridiculous.  But  now  that  the  author  of 
” The  Pastor’s  Wife  ” turns  her  wit — her  almost  unrivalled 
wit — upon  America,  her  English  readers,  for  reasons  not 
only  political  but  otherwise  very  profound  and  permanent, 
watch  the  farce  of  her  srory  with  some  reluctance.  The 
faice  is  excessive,  the  caricature  has  something  like  hatred  in 
it.  And  it  is  a triumph  of  humour  that  anything  like 
hatred  should  be  joined,  as  it  is  in  this  novel,  with  cordial 
laughter.  £>:  jj-  &»••• 

The  author  cordially  laughs  at  the  American  care  about 
public  and  private  morals  ; the  landing  of  her  Christopher 
and  Columbus  on  American  soil  gives  her  the  occasion; 
at  widows — many  kinds  of  widows,  right  across  from  Boston 
to  the  Pacific  coast ; at  the  deceased  husbands  who  were 
the  occasion  of  the  widows  ; at  dying  ; at  death  itself ; at 
the  name  of  God.  This  is  a serious  charge.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  why  widows  should  not  be  absurd  ; they 
partake  of  the  common  lot  of  our  race,  and  must  take  their 
chance  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  pay  the  human  tribute,  with 
the  rest  of  us,  to  the  comic  spirit.  But  this  author  derides 
them  not  merely  as  women  who  have  lived  to  be  widows, 
but  as  very  widows.  She  makes  them  funny,  as  it  were,  in 
the  act  of  their  husbands’  dying  ; she  mocks  them  with 
the  poor  conventional  rhetoric  in  which  they  talk  of  their 
husbands’  mortality  and  of  their  husbands’  immortality. 
It  is  inevitable  th  it  her  laughter  should  not  stop  at  the  name 
of  God  ; we  mean,  literally,  only  the  name.  Her  wit  is 
especially  turned  upon  the  vocabulary  of  her  Americans ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  likeness  between  this 
author’s  wit  and  Dickens's  humour.  In  the  American  part 
of  “ Martin  Chuzzlewit  ” there  is  Mrs.  Hominy  (not,  by 
the  way,  a widow ; Major  Hominy  has  survived  years  of 
her  eloquence).  " It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  avidity  with  which  she  went  headlong  into 
philosophy  at  breakfast,”  Excellently  happy  is  that  word 
“ avidity,”  and  much  in  the  manner  of  the  choice  of  words 
in  ” Christopher  and  Columbus.”  Much  like,  again,  to  many 
burlesque  passages  in  the  book  last  named  is  that  intro- 
duction of  Professor  Mullit  to  Dickens's  English  traveller 
as  " a man  of  fine  moral  elements,  and  not  commonly 
endowed.”  The  rough  humorist  of  the  eighteen-forties 
and  the  bitter  wit  of  1919,  finding  the  same  American  thing 
to  banter,  bantered  it.  fe. _ 

~But  the  later  author  has  other  objects  for  her  mocking — 
the  elderly  married.  Now,  she  has  tried  to  serve  two 
masters— sentiment  and  derision  ; these  rule,  of  course,  in 
other  novels,  but  in  no  other  so  incompatibly  as  in  this  onejj: 

Mrs.  Ridding  was  a lady  whose  figure  seemed  to  be  all  meals. 
The  old  gentleman  had  married  her  in  her  youth,  when  she 
hadn’t  time  to  have  so  many.  He  and  she  were  then  the  same 
age.  . . . Why  should  he  have  to  be  married  to  this  old  lady? 
Never  in  his  life  had  he  wanted  to  marry  old  ladies ; and  he 
thought  it  very  hard  that  ...  he  should  be  stranded  with  an 
old  lady  of  costly  habits  and  inordinate  bulk.  “ Old  stranger,” 
he  thought  resentfully,  as  he  carefully  arranged  a cushion  behind 
her  back.  He  didn’t  like  her  back. 

Does  the  author,  when  she  ends  her  story  with  the 
marriage  of  two  lovers  with  two  pretty  girls,  think  she 
has  hoodwinked  herself  ? She  has  not  hoodwinked  her 
reader.  He  has  a retrospective  eye  on  the  earlier  chapter 
of  the  book,  and  a prospective  eye  on  those  that  are  to 
follow  (unwritten).  It  is  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  assume 
sensibility  and  joy  with  that  particular  laugh  still  on  our 
lips.  What  about  these  charming  brides  in  the  last  chapter, 
one  day  certainly  to  be  elderly,  and  very  possibly  to  be 
widows,  find  widowsin  Boston  < r n the  Pacific  coast  ? The 
author  “ hedges”  a little.  She  has  some  excellent  fooling, 
even  in  the  blissful  close  of  her  book.  Of  no  avail : the 
sweetness  of  this  chapter  is  unavoidably  soppy,  sticky — the 
words  might  be  hers.  It  is  her  own  fault.  She  cannot  save 
the  situation  she  has  made.  Now  as  to  the  irreverence  at 
which  we  have  glanced.  It  is  chiefly  a matter  of  vocabulary 
rather  than  of  theology,  and  we  need  not  imagine  a Divine 
disapproval.  Nevertheless,  being  merely  human  readers, 
we  may  make  a human  protest  against  unmannerliness  in 
the  author’s  habits. 
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ENGLISH  AND  JAPANESE. 

Her  Mother’s  Blood.  By  the  Baroness  Albert  D’Anethan. 
6s.  gd.  net.  London  : Skeffington. 

THIS  is  a well-written  story,  though  the  talk  is  often 
rather  tall,  the  two  sisters,  e.g.,  conversing  on  one 
occasion  a long  way  over  their  own  heads.  And,  in  spite 
of  the  motif  being  so  far-fetched,  it  would  be  wholly 
pleasing  were  it  not  that  the  sympathies  of  the  writer,  who 
evidently  knows  Japan  well,  seem  to  run  so  strongly  with 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism. 

June  Ashmount,  the  heroine,  is  the  child  of  an  English 
father  and  a Japanese  mother,  who  died  in  giving  her  birth. 
Though  brought  up  in  England,  she  has  inherited,  not 
merely  the  gaiety  and  gentleness  of  her  mother’s  race — that 
would  not  be  surprising — but  the  fanciful  religious  ideas  of 
the  East.  Her  mind  is  full  of  a false  mysticism,  which 
enwraps  her  in  a mist  of  weird  unreality.  She  fancies  her- 
self in  constant  communication  with  the  souls  of  her 
mother  and  a'l  her  Japanese  ancestors,  or  rather  one  with 
them. 

Having  broken  off  an  engagement  with  her  cousin,  Jack 
Ashmount,  she  visits  Japan,  and,  while  there,  falls  in  love 
with  a distinguished  and  highly  intelligent  Japanese,  who, 
having  once  been  a Christian,  has  reverted  to  the  religion 
of  his  fathers.  June  very  nearly  marries  him;  but  ulti- 
mately returning  to  England,  at  the  dying  request  of  her 
foster-mother,  marries  her  cousin  Jack,  becoming  almost  at 
once  a widow,  when  Jack,  having  been  gassed  at  the  front, 
is  brought  home  to  die. 

Throughout  the  tale  there  is  a strange  confusion  of 
religiosity  and  Nature-worship  with  religion,  as  though 
beautiful  scenery  or  hoary  tradition  could  satisfy  the 
craving  of  an  immortal  spirit.  The  soul  of  man  hungers 
for  truth,  and  moonshine,  shimmering  mountains  and  pine- 
woods,  no  matter  how  ancient,  will  never  do  instead.  Still 
less  will  the  shrines  of  false  divinities. 

One  might  think  that  in  all  this  the  authoress  was  merely 
projecting  her  own  mind  into  that  of  her  heroine;  but  then, 
as  Jack  Ashmount  lies  dying,  Count  Takahashi,  June’s 
Japanese  lover,  now  ambassador  at  St.  James’,  visits  him — 
for  they  were  very  good  friends,  and  utters  “ beautiful  words 
of  teaching,  of  comfort  and  of  courage,”  and  June  “ knew 
that  in  listening  to  his  friend’s  words,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  great  pain  and  weakness,  a sense  of  confidence  and 
security  and  peace  was  enveloping  the  dying  man,  to 
remain  until  the  end.”  Can  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  a 
Shintoist,  then,  be  really  a helpful  preparation  for  a 
Christian  death  ? 

June  is  now  a free  woman,  and  we  close  the  book  with 
the  unpleasant  suspicion  that  perhaps  she  became  the 
Countess  of  Takahashi  after  all. 


GERMANISM  THEOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Le  Sens  du,  Christianisme  d'apri lExegese  Allemande. 
Par  Le  P.  M.-J.  Lagrange,  O.P.  4 francs.  Paris  : 
Gabalda. 

THIS  is  a most  interesting  study,  for  Pdre  Lagrange 
presents  us  with  an  examination  of  “Germanism” 
from  the  theological  point  of  view.  We  all  know  how 
obsessed  people  in  English  and  Scottish  biblical  and  theo- 
logical circles  have  been  for  years  past  with  every  latest 
idea  “ made  in  Germany.”  It  was  a tendency  deplored  by 
Pusey,  who  foretold  the  havoc  it  would  work  at  no  distant 
date.  Nowadays  we  are  all  feeling  that  German  theo- 
logical notions  are  at  a discount.  But  few  of  us  could 
easily  assign  valid  reasons  for  this  feeling.  Pdre  Lagrange's 
special  work  for  many  years  has  led  him  to  study  the 
German  mind  at  close  quarters  ; in  these  pages  he  opposes 
to  one  another  the  mind  of  the  Church — collective,  common 
sense,  supernatural— and  the  “ German  mind  ” — individual- 
istic, material,  resenting  all  spiritual  authority  but 
amazingly  subservient  to  the  authority  of  the  State.  One 
great  asset  he  grants  to  the  German — his  power  of  meticu- 
lous work— but,  as  he  points  out,  this  lies  in  a capacity  for 
erecting  scatfolding  rather  than  for  using  it  when  up.  Fdre 
Lagrange  shews  us  how  Lutheranism  first  broke  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  how  ever  since  that  day  German  thinkers 
have  steadily  tended  towards  the  breach  with  humanity 
which  we  have  just  witnessed. 

As  one  reads  these  pages,  which  tell  us  of  Luther's 
pseudo-mysticism,  of  the  deistic  explanations  of  the 
supernatural  element  in  the  Gospels,  of  Strauss’  mythic 
interpretations,  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
&c.,  one  almost  feels  how  inevitable  it  all  was  ! Given 
the  first  breach,  the  crumbling  of  all  the  walls  of  super- 


natural defence  seems  a necessary  consequence.  The 
real  marvel  is  perhaps  that  the  foundations  of  religion 
should  have  survived  so  persistent,  so  insidious,  such 
long-enduring  attacks.  It  is  but  one  proof  more,  if  such 
be  needed,  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Christian  religion. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is  the  super- 
structure— not  the  foundations  or  rather  the  scaffolding 
— to  which  we  object.  The  German  theologians  have  done 
good  spade  work,  but  they  have  not  known  how  to  shift 
their  rubbish-heaps. 


THE  CHURCH  IMPOTENT  ON  EARTH. 

The  Church  Impotent  Here  on  Earth.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  T.  N.  Rainey,  ios.  6d.  London  : Scott. 

THIS  high-priced  book  can  best  be  described  as  “ weird.” 
The  author  is  an  enthusiast  and  somewhat  of  a pes- 
simist. He  feels — and  openly  states — that  the  Church  of 
England  has  failed  : “ Reconstruction  . . . can  effect  little 
that  will  be  salutary  ...  so  long  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom is  ignored.”  Mere  coats  of  paint  will,  he  declares, 
prove  insufficient.  What  is  his  remedy?  It  would  be  hard 
to  say.  His  description  of  the  Church  may  show  whether 
he  is  capable  of  finding  any  solution  : “ The  Church  is 
an  incorporation  of  men  and  women  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
giving  united  common  utterance  to  the  mind  of  God  in 
adequate  response  to  the  soul-cry  of  man,  expressing  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  in  an  effective  challenge  to  the  disorders 
of  society  ” (p.  102).  After  this  it  is  hardly  surprising  to 
find  the  author  declaiming  against  the  curse  of  “ nebu'ous- 
ness  ” in  theology  1 


THE  OTHER  WAR. 

The  Other  War.  Chapters  by  J.  Haldon,'  Pitt  Kerr,  A. 
Loveday,  H.  Moss,  J.  Thorp,  is.  net.  London: 
G.  Allen  & Unwin. 

MR.  JOSEPH  THORP  opens  the  series  with  a descrip- 
tion of  a war  which  we  must  strive  to  prevent  from 
breaking  out  when  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  has  been 
secured  to  the  Allies.  The  danger  of  the  conflict  lies 
between  two  peoples  within  our  own  realm — the  workers 
and  the  employers.  The  former,  under  present  urgency  of 
patriotism,  have  laid  aside  some  of  their  chief  weapons, 
notably,  the  limiting  of  output,  not  merely  as  a wrong 
belief  that  the  amount  of  occupation  is  a fixed  quantity, 
bu  also  for  more  defensible  reasons.  These  are  : “For 
instance,  a man  has  found  himself  producing  more  and  being 
paid  the  same,  the  whole  increment  going  to  the  employer  ’’ 
(p.  12).  The  workers  are  not  more  grasping  than  the 
paymasters  ; each  to  some  extent  tries  to  get  the  most  at 
the  least  cost.  " Both  manufacturer  and  workman  are 
out  for  money — to  get  as  much  and  to  give  as  little  as 
possible  ” (p.  13).  If  this  rivalry  is  pushed  ruthlessly  the 
state  is  that  of  war.  One  needful  way  to  meet  the  difficulty 
is  a better  education,  not  merely  intellectual,  but  especially 
moral,  along  with  as  much  of  clean,  good  work  as  can  be 
elicited,  albeit  specially  difficult  to  produce  among  drudgeries 
that  show  no  fine  result.  The  appeal  to  idealism  in  these 
palpable  matters  cannot  suffice  ; we  must  look  largely  to 
planting  moral  motives  among  men  as  dispositions  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

The  old  guilds  had  some  features  more  human  than  are 
the  mechanical  characteristics  of  large  industries  at  the 
present  day,  in  which  the  very  men  themselves  are 
mechanized  with  the  instruments  which  they  use.  Our 
altered  conditions  will  not  allow  the  narrow  methods  of  the 
guilds  to  be  restored,  but  some  of  the  better  spirit  may  be 
revived.  So,  again,  Mr.  P.  H.  Kerr,  faces  the  fact  that 
‘ ‘ the  working  class,  after  having  been  for  nearly  , two 
hundred  years  the  bottom  dog,  are  now  challenging  the 
existing  order  and  suggesting  a way  out  of  it  ” (p.  25).  The 
end  desired  is  not  measured  by  bulk  of  wealth  in  the 
country,  but  by  the  better  distribution  of  the  wealth  in  store, 
which  will  improve  the  status  of  the  workers,  or  at  least 
give  them  the  distinction  of  a recognized  status  in  the 
country,  where  they  are  often  counted  somewhat  as 
negligible  in  regard  to  any  rank  of  their  own.  An  elevation 
in  the  style  of  living  for  multitudes  will  not  mean  luxury, 
but  decency  and  comfort  and  healthfulness.  " The 
majority  have  been  underfed,  underpaid  and  badly  housed  ” 
(p.  26).  Only  a minority  have  fought  successfully  for  a 
; good  standard  of  existence,  while  the  total  of  wealth  has 
gone  up  immensely.  More  than  all,  the  education  is  lacking 
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among  the  masses  to  make  them  take  up  a respectable 
standard  even  if  they  got  the  means.  Leisure  time  and 
spare  money  are  apt  to  be  abused,  nor  can  merely  Govern- 
mental control  remedy  the  disorder,  nor  yet  is  the  mere 
increase  of  wages  a specific.  “ The  truth  is,  the  standard, 
of  production  before  the  war  was  wholly  inadequate  ; it 
provided  neither  adequate  pay  nor  adequate  employment 
for  labour.  Nor,  in  spite  of  all  appearance,  did  it  on  the 
whole  pay  excessive  profits  to  capital ; for  these  profits  were 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  greater  part  of  the  national 
savings,  badly  needed  at  home,  from  being  attracted  by  the 
far  higher  rates  abroad  ” (p.  30).  The  stoppage  of  output 
under  the  export  damages  both  master  and  man.  The 
success  of  the  Ford  motor  car  company  gives  the  lesson  of 
better  co-operation  for  the  common  service  instead  of 
competi  ion.  Finding  markets  is  another  need  for  success, 
and  a difficult  task,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  demand  is 
larger  than  supply,  so  far  as  no  one  is  provided  with  all 
that  he  would  have.  Even  rich  men  forgo  some  of  their 
desires.  To-day  supply  and  demand  are  left  too  much  to 
haphazard  automatism.  The  remedy  will  call  for  great 
observation  and  skill ; an  easy  solution  will  be  fatal  as  the 
economic  plan  which  anybody  can  make  ; “ tax  the  rich 
to  get  money  for  the  poor.”  “ We  need  first-class  work 
under  first-class  direction  among  all  the  citizens,”  involving 
initiation,  improved  methods,  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  acquaintance  with  circumstances  in  different 
parts  of  the  trading  globe.  Industry  must  become  well 
organized ; public  service,  while  it  calls  for  self-sub- 
ordination leaves  an  element  of  individualism,  a useful 
factor,  and  dees  not  wholly  disprove  the  maxim  that  each 
man,  in  trying  to  do  the  best  for  himself,  best  serves  the 
public. 

Mr.  Alec  Loveday  examines  some'  common" fallacies"; 
Mr.  H.  Moss,  returns  almost  to  the  title  of  the  first 
essay,  and  Mr.  John  Haldon  concludes  with  “ In- 
dustrial Reconstruction.”  Many  incidental  observa- 
tions will  repay  reading ; for  instance,  that  em- 
ployers and  employed  in  big  establishments  rarely 
meet.  The  several  superintendents  of  departments  resent 
appeals  to  the  heads  of  a firm  ; only  some  great  strain  of 
relations  will  induce  such  a course.  One  consequence  of 
that  on  those  rare  occasions  for  personal  intercourse  is, 
both  sides  “ grope  in  the  dark  for  one  another’s  motives, 
without  any  real  understanding.”  (p.  72).  An  explanation 
of  a workman’s  assertion  that  he  had  worked  104  hours 
a week  we  find  in  the  fact  that  nightwork  got  double  pay, 
and,  therefore,  he  doubled  the  night  hours  in  his  statement 
of  the  time ' spent  in  labour.  Another  workman  was 
irritated  because  " pro  rata”  had  been  used  at  an  agree- 
ment instead  of  the  plain  " in  proportion.”  Irregularity 
of  work  at  high  wages  is  a source  of  misunderstanding 
in  statement  of  condition.  Casuals  lounging  about 
the  docks  for  hours  are  miscalled  shirkers.  Physical 
labour  exhausts  the  energies,  and  unfits  men  for 
mental  application  ; mental  strain  in  the  managers  is  not 
known  by  labourers  to  be  work  ; so  the  two  sides  mis- 
conceive one  another  angrily.  Longshore  fishermen  are 
accused  of  idling  because  they  are  not  fishing  when  no 
haul  is  to  be  had.  Those  who  do  not  spend  years  in  the 
dull  service  of  a shopman’s  department  do  not  realise 
how  hard  it  is  to  keep  up  zest  in  the  business  from 
which  he  gets  a small  unvarying  wage.  Men  employed 
just  as  “ hands  ” may  be  expected  not  to  lack  all 
soul  in  a business.  The  slavery  of  the  shop  for  ten 
hours  a day  does  not  educate  free  citizens.  It  is  hard 
to  make  men  buy  their  own  materials  and  tools  on  plea 
of  a higher  wage,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  stop  great 
waste.  Men,  believing  that  they  are  exploited,  regard 
constant  pilfering  as  a fair  compensation,  and  the  practice 
gets  out  of  control,  and  is  supposed  to  be  no  injury  to  a 
rich  company,  but  to  bring  to  the  poor  something  of 
their  share  withheld  ; and  a bad  day’s  work  seems  to  be 
a right  return  for  a bad  day’s  pay.  Drunkenness  some- 
times does  not  get  its  palliation  as  a disease,  or  as  the 
only  recognised  escape  from  an  intolerable  home  or  no 
home,  or  as  a substitute  for  lack  of  solid  food.  Some 
masters  can  see  in  trade  unionism  only  a rebellion.  Then 
in  many  ways  the  kind  of  belligerency  that  exists  between 
capital  and  labour  is  explained  on  the  side  of  misunder- 
standings ; of  course,  there  are  other  sides.  | 

In  view  of  the  hard  problem  that  lies  in  future  recon- 
struction, Mr.  John  Haldon  gives  as  a preliminary 
attitude  that  " quality  of  life  should  count  more  than  rate 
of  production  ; that  perfecting  of  the  faculties  should  be 
sought  rather  than  possessions  ; that  adventure  should 
have  precedence  of  security  ; that  the  capacity  to  endure 
trials  should  be  esteemed  higher  than  the  power  to  com- 
mand comfort ; and  that  generosity  in  courage  should  ( 


prevail  ” (p.  100).  The  war  has  shown  how  fewer  pro- 
ducers can  provide  what  many  before  produced.  But 
above  the  economic  view  of  production  stands  the  social 
component — humanity. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT. 

Problems  of  the  International  Settlement.  Published  for  the 
National  Peace  Council.  London  : Allen  # Unwin. 

THESE  papers — which  do  not  lose  their  value  because 
they  ante-date  the  Armistice — are  reproduced 
from  the  Recueil  de  Rapports  published  by  the  “ Central 
Organization  for  a Durable  Peace.”  There  are  two  papers 
on  the  “ Problem  of  Nationalities,”  by  J.  Gabrys, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Nationalities,  and  by  Dr.  Oskar 
Jaszi,  of  Hungary;  Dr.  Alfred  Fried,  Austria,  writes  on 
“ International  Co-operation  as  the  Foundation  for  an 
International  Administration  of  Justice  ” ; Drs.  Lange, 
of  Norway,  and  Schucking,  of  Germany,  write  on  the 
‘Hague  Conference”;  Lammasch  (Austria),  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Danish  Peace  Society,  and  Dr.  Odon  Makai 
(Hungary),  treat  of  “ International  Arbitration,”  “ Sanc- 
tions,” and  “ Executive,”  respectively  ; while  the  last 
paper  of  the  seventeen  here  published  is  entitled  “ A Pro- 
gramme of  Lasting  Peace,”  and  is  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion de  la  Paix  par  le  Droit  (Fiance).  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  paper  is  that  on  “ International  Co-operation,”  by 
the  Austrian,  Fried.  He  finds  a panacea  for  the  world's 
present  woes  in  the  principle  of  federation  as  illustrated  by 
the  Pan-American  Bureau,  to  whose  influence  he  traces 
America’s  ability  to  avoid  more  than  one  war  in  the  recent 
past.  The  paper,  however,  to  which  most  readers  vill  turn 
is  that  on  " The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  by  Michael  Lie 
(Norway).  As  a member  of  a neutral  nation  which  has 
suffered  severely  at  sea,  he  naturally  speaks  feelingly  of  the 
burden  thrown  upon  neutrals,  but  why  does  he  so  carefully 
abstain  from  saying  that  all  Norwegian  losses  have  been  due 
to  German  misuse  of  the  seas  ? 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  LIFE. 

The  Adventure  of  Life:  By  Robert  W.  Mackenna,  M.A., 
M.D.  6s.  net.  London  : Murray. 

THIS  is  a thoughtful,  interesting  and  sympathetic 
work  on  life  and  all  that  this  great  gift  of  God 
means  and  entails.  The  writer  seems  to  be  an  evolutionist, 
but  a believer  in  God,  and  frankly  attributes  life  to  God 
the  Creator.  The  soul  of  man  is  something  super-added, 
whereby  ” man  is  become  a living  soul,  quickened  to  a 
larger  mental  and  spiritual  life  by  the  breath  of  God.” 
He  is  quite  sure  also  that  man  is  free  : " Neither  the 
Materialist  nor  the  Narrow  Theologian  (Calvinist)  is  right. 
Man  has  free-will,  and  having  free-will  he  is  ipso  facto 
something  more  than  matter  ; for  mere  matter  cannot 
have  the  power  of  self- determinism.”  His ‘‘soul  is  a real 
entity  and  not  a mere  imagination  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  theologians  ” ; this  ” has  been  proved  a thousand  times 
for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  it  in  the  trenches  of  Flanders 
and  France.”  As  to  life,  as  seen  in  plant  or  rnimal  or 
man,  te  is  an  out-and-out  vita’ist,  and  poin  s out  the 
absurdity  and  impo  sibility  of  the  attribution  of  their 
activities  to  matter  or'  chemical  combinations. 

The  treatment  of  his  subject  is  wide  and  far-reaching, 
as  the  titles  of  his  chapters  show  : The  Origin  of  Life  ; 
Origin  of  Man  ; The  Phenomenon  of  Pain  ; the  Mechanism 
of  Pain  ; The  Mystery  of  Pain  and  Suffering  ; The  Discipline 
of  Sickness  ; Love  and  Marriage  ; Work  ; The  Revelation 
of  God  to  Man  ; What  is  Life  ? ; The  Adventure  of  Death  ; 
The  Mysteries  of  Life  ; The  Protection  of  Life  ; &c.  He  is 
very  sound  on  man’s  need  of  religion  : “ Life  without  labour 
and  without  love  would  be  incomplete  ; without  religion 
it  would  be  hopeless  and  desolate.”  He  upholds  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  to  those  who  regard  Jesus  Christ, 
" Who  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,”  as  a myth,  he  says, 
“ A myth  ! an  idle  tradition  ! a delusion  ! No  myth  or 
( Continued  on  p.  420  ) 
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LITERARY  NOTES 


The  recent  appearance  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  “ Fabiola  ” 
in  the  picture  theatres,  both  in  Italy  and  here  in  England, 
has  served  to  recall  the  widespread  popularity  won  by  this 
admirable  work  when  it  was  first  given  to  the  world  some 
sixty  years  ago.  In  Italy,  we  have  been  reminded,  no  less 
than  seven  different  translations  were  published,  and  a 
brother  Cardinal  wittily  congratulated  the  author  on  having 
written  a good  book  which  had  achieved  the  success  of  a 
bad  one.  As  the  appearance  of  Wiseman’s  moving  pictures 
of  Christian  life  in  Pagan  Rome,  in  a new  form,  may  make 
the  book  known  to  a fresh  generation  of  readers,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  recall  the  following  quatrain,  composed  by  the 
Cardinal  when  he  was  asked  by  a friend — the  father  of  the 
present  writer — to  write  something  in  a copy  of  “ Fabiola  ” : 

Dear  reader,  should  this  little  book 
Have  made  you  cast  on  better  days 
One  pleasing,  one  improving  look  ; 

Then  give  its  writer  prayer — not  praise. 

This  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  pious  petition  with  which 
monastic  copyists  were  accustomed  to  close  their  labours  : — 
“ Dexteram  scribentis  benedicat  lingua  legentis.” 


Wiseman’s  “ Fabiola  ” naturally  suggests  the  thought  of 
a companion  picture  of  the  age  of  persecution.  And  some 
may  be  led  to  ask  whether  Cardinal  Newman’s  historical 
romance  of  “ Caliista  ” might  not  be  presented  in  the  same 
way  in  the  picture  theatres.  There  is  certainly  a good  deal 
in  the  story  that  could  be  produced  with  admirable  effect. 
For  here,  too,  there  are  vivid  pictures  of  the  past  that  lend 
themselves  to  dramatic  representation.  But  taking  the 
book  as  a whole,  we  fancy  that  it  would  lose  far  more 
than  “ Fabiola  ” by  this  process  of  pictorial  translation. 
For  in  this  case  the  story  and  the  dramatic  scenes  which 
can  be  presented  in  pictures  are  scarcely  of  so  much  moment 
as  the  thought  and  the  mental  conflict  which  are  necessarily 
sacrificed  in  a silent  representation. 


By  a curious  coincidence,  just  now-  when  the-reproduction 
of  “ Fabiola  ” serves  to  recall  the  memory  of  “ Caliista,” 
a respected  correspondent,  who  has  been  re-reading  Cardinal 
Newman’s  historical  romance,  writes  to  call  our  attention 
to  certain  passages  in  the  text,  which  seem  to  furnish 
material  for  critical  annotation.  The  first  of  these  occurs 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  in  the  course  of  Newman’s  vivid 
picture  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  locusts.  “ It  is 
no  exaggeration,”  says  the  Cardinal,  “ to  say  that  they 
[i.e.,  the  locusts]  hide  the  sun,  from  which  circumstance 
indeed  their  name  in  Arabic  is  derived.”  To  the  ordinary 
English  reader,  it  is  true,  this  passage  may  present  no  diffi- 
culty. For  though  he  may  have  no  idea  what  is  the  Arabic 
name  for  a locust,  he  will  probably  be  content  to  accept 
Cardinal  Newman’s  account  of  its  meaning  and  derivation. 
And  while  he  has  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  author 
of  “ Caliista  ” was  himself  familiar  with  Arabic,  he  may 
remember  that  the  Cardinal  was  the  brother  of  one  eminent 
Arabic  scholar  and  the  close  friend  of  another. 


But  though,  as  we  have  said,  the  general  reader  may  be 
satisfied,  the  scholar  'who  has  the  curiosity  to  examine  the 
Arabic  word  for  locust  will  find  himself  up  against  a diffi- 
culty. For,  as  our  correspondent  observes,  the  Arabic  name 
in  question  is  “ djaradah,”  from  the  verbal  root  “ djarada,” 
which  Freytag  renders  “ avulsit,  detraxit  (ut  folia  de 
ramis).  ” From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Arabs  call  the 
locust  by  a name  which  manifestly  alludes  to  its  practice 
of  stripping  things  bare,  and  this  is  the  very  reverse  of 
“ veiling.”  If  a reader  who  is  puzzled  by  the  fact  consults 
Arabic  dictionaries  in  search  of  some  synonym  of  the  re- 
quired derivation  he  is  likely  to  look  in  vain.  How,  then, 
can  we  explain  Newman’s  account  of  this  Arabic  derivation? 


The  answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  intimated  in 
the  phrase  we  have  just  used.  For,  rightly  understood, 
Cardinal  Newman  is  not  alluding  to  any  Arabic  name,  but 
to  an  Arabic  derivation  of  a name  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  point  of  this  distinction  will  be  readily  appreciated 
by  students  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  these  cognate 
Semitic  languages.  But  for  the  benefit  of  others,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  the  meaning  of  Semitic  nouns  can 
generally  be  explained  by  the  verbal  roots  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin.  And  in  some  cases  when  the  verb  from 
which  the  noun  was  derived  is  no  longer  used,  the  required 


explanation  can  be  found  by  having  recourse  to  one  of 
the  cognate  languages.  We  have  a case  in  point  in  the 
Hebrew  word  for  “ angel,”  i.e.,  “ malac,”  which  appears  in 
the  name  “ Malachy,”  or  Malachias.  Looking  at  Hebrew 
alone  we  might  be  at  a loss  to  explain  its  meaning  and 
derivation.  But  in  the  kindred  Arabic  and  Ethiopic/  which 
use  the  same  name  for  a messenger,  there  is  the  verbal  root 
“ laea,”  meaning  “ to  send  on  a message,”  from  which  it 
is  obviously  derived  with  the  accustomed  participial  prefix. 


In  much  the  same  way,  some  old  lexicographers  have 
explained  the  Hebrew  name  for  locust,  i.e.,  “ khagab,”  by 
the  help  of  the  Arabic  verbal  root  “ khadjaba,”  which  means 
to  veil  or  conceal.  This  is  the  first  derivation  mentioned  by 
Gesenius,  who  refers  us  to  the  aforesaid  Arabic  root,  and 
says  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  locust,  “ ita  dicta,  ut  volunt, 
quia  terram  operiat,  vel  solem  coelumque  obvelet.”  But 
he  adds  a different  derivation ; and  leaves  the  matter  doubt- 
ful. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Arabs  themselves  never 
use  this  word  for  locust.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  never  describe  a locust  by  a name 
corresponding  to  the  Arabic  “djaradah,”  they  do  make 
use  of  the  verbal  root  from  which  it  is  derived,  at  any  rate  in 
the  Hithpael,  or  reflexive  conjugation.  For  where  we  read 
that  Job  took  a poisherd  to  scrape  himself  withal,  the  verb 
used  in  the  text  (Job  ii,  8)  is  hithgared. 


Another  passage  in  “ Caliista  ” that  seems  to  need  some 
annotation,  occurs  in  Chapter  xxix,  where  we  read  as  fol- 
lows : “ Our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  said,  * Be  y,e  good 
money-changers.’  ” Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  saying 
to  be  found?  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Logia  or  Sayings 
of  Our  Lord,  edited  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  from  the  Oxy- 
rhynchus  Papyrus.  And,  in  any  case,  this  document  could 
not  be  the  source  of  Newman’s  quotation,  since  it  was  only 
discovered  some  years  after  his  death,  and  nearly  half-a- 
century  after  the  publication  of  “ Caliista.”  It  is  merely 
one  of  the  unwritten  sayings  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact  we  find  it  quoted, 
by  a Father  whose  writings  were  certainly  often  in  the 
hands  of  the  historian  of  “ The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.” For  in  his  valuable  account  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Alexandrian  School,  Newman  goes  back  to  the  writers  of 
the  third  century  and  makes  good  use  of  the  works  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  whose  “ Stromata  ” (Book  I, 
p.  153,  ed.  Sylburg,  1592),  we  read  the  following  saying : 
Ylveade  St  BAki/aoi  rpawe^irai.  Curiously  enough,  Clement 
describes  this  not  as  an  unwritten  saying,  but  as 
“ Scripture.” 


In  the  valuable  paper  on  “ Anglo-French  Literary 
Relations  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  read  by  Mr.  F.  Y.  Eccles 
at  a meeting  of  the  St.  Thomas’  Historical  Society,  and 
reported  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  mention  was  made  of 
an  old  French  treatise  on  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  which 
was  translated  into  thirteenth  century  English.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  English  title  of  the  translation, 
which  was  written  by  the  way  in  the  Kentish  dialect,  affords 
a striking  proof  of  the  comparative  purity  of  the  native 
idiom  at  the  date  and  of  the  strength  of  French  influence 
on  the  later  language.  For  Dan  Michel’s  vernacular 
version  of  the  French  work  was  entitled  “ The  Ayenbite 
of  Inwyt,”  i.e.,  “ The  Remorse  of  Conscience.”  “ Ayen- 
bite,” i.e.,  “ again-bite,”  is  a very  literal  native  equivalent 
of  "re-morse.”  And  “inwyt,”  or  “ inwit,”  i.e.,  “inner 
knowledge,”  is  a purely  native  word  for  “ conscience.” 
Both  these  native  words  have  long  since  become  obsolete. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Early  English  word  “ inwit  ” 
had  the  disadvantage  of  a very  unfortunate  ambiguity. 
For  in  the  older  language  it  meant  not  only  “ inward  sense 
or  conscience,”  but  also  “ guile  or  deceit.”  Happily,  there 
was  another  native  word  for  conscience,  to  wit, 
“ inngehyd,”  which  was  not  open  to  this  objection. 

W.  H.  K. 


Highgate  : The  late  Mr.  T.  Clancy. — On  Wednesday, 

March  26,  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  the  remains  of  Councillor 
Thomas  F.  Clancy,  M.A.,  late  headmaster  for  over  thirteen  years 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Boys  School,  Highgate  Hill,  were  laid  to  rest 
in  the  presence  of  a large  concourse  of  people.  Mr.  Clancy  died 
on  March  20,  after  a very  short  but  severe  illness.  A former 
president  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  a strenuous 
worker  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Catholic  schools,  he  was 
in  years  gone  by  regarded  as  a champion  of  Catholic  schools 
in  England,  and  especially  in  the  London  area.  Before  the  inter- 
ment a Requiem  Mass  was  said  by  Father  Malachy  Gavin,  rector. 
The  boys  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  old  boys,  showed  their 
love  for  their  late  headmaster  by  the  flowers  sent. — R.I.P. 
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hIKTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  o)  three  lines;  each  additional  line,  two  Shillings 


BIRTH 

COLLEY.— On  April  and,  at  23,  Hyde  Park  Place,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Wellesley  Colley,  a son. 

" DEATHS 

BELL.— John  Louis  Bell,  lor  over  40  years  Warden  of  St.  Scholastica's 
Retreat,  ( lapton.  and  30  tears  Master  or  N >vices  ot  the  Third  Or.ter  ot  St. 
Francis,  Stratlord,  on  March  26th.  in  the  8 >th  year  ot  his  age,  fortified  by  the 
rites  of  the  Church.  Interment  took  place  at  Leyton,  on  Wednesday  last'. 

RIP 

BOOCOCK. — On  the  3rd  March,  at  Bristol.  K.  W.  N.  Bo-'cock.  fortified  by 
the  last  rites  of  the  Churcn,  late  Lieutenant  3rd  Royal  Warwicks.  R.I.P. 

DAVIES.  On  March  14th  at  Wolverhampton..  Hen  y Canon  Barwick 
Davies,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age  and  63rd  of  his  priesthood.  Interred  at 
Brewood.  R.I.P. 

LAMBS.  — At  No.  35.  Bridge  Street,  Hereford,  on  the  25vh  March.  John 
Lamhe.  solicitor,  in  hi**  87th  year  R.I.P. 

METCALF — On  24th  March,  at  Belmont  Priory,  Hereford,  Dom .Francis 
Metcalf.  O.S.B  , in  28  h year  of  his  age.  the  6th  of  his  religious  profession,  and 
the  1st  ot  his  priesthood,  fortified  by  the  rites  of  the  Ch  rch.  R.I.P. 

MORRISON.— On  the  night  of  March  29th,  sud  ienly  the  Rev.  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Morrison,  Missionary  Apostolic,  Chaplain  to  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  ot 
Sion,  Chepstow  Villas,  W.  R.I.P. 

SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 

CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

SUNDAY,  6th  April  1919 — Preachers:  12  noon, 

Father  BAMPTON,  S J , in  a course  of  Lenten  Semi 'ns  on  “ Recon- 
struction’*; 4p.m,  Father  HAMPTON,  S.J.  Wedne-day,  April  9th.  8.30pm, 
Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday,  April  nth,  3.30  p.m.  Father 
CONSIDINE.  S J.  


KhTKEATS. 


Convent  of  Sfesus  <£  flllavp 

CROWNHILL  ROAD,  WILLESDEN. 

LADIES’  RETREAT 

Beginning  in  the  evening  of  April  16th,  and  ending  the  20th. 
Given  bjr  The  Rev.  Father  C.  MEL1,  S.J. 

Apply  to  the  Rev  Mother 


Convent  of  Ouv  ZaOp  of  the  Cenacle 

GRAYSHOTT,  HINDHRAD,  SURREY 
RETREATS  FOR  LADIES 
By  the  Very  Rev,  Fr.  B.  Jarrktt,  O.P. 

April  7th  to  12th.  (Passion  Week.) 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  Dalrymple,  S.J. 

April  21S1  to  26th.  (Easter  Week.) 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  N.  Wylie,  O.P. 

Mav  5th  to  t )lh. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Hixde. 

May  19th  to  24th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  Considi  e,  S.J. 

June  snd  to  7th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr  H.  Pope,  O.P. 

June  16U1  to  2 1st, 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Cocks. 

June  30th  to  July  5th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  O'Gorman.  S.J. 

July  7h>  to  12th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Goggin. 

July  21st  to  ?6th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  St.  John.'  S f. 

July  28th  to  August  4th,  (Full  week.) 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  W.  McCuskern,  O P. 

August  tnh  to  16th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  Martindale,  S.J. 

August  25th  to  3">th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  C.  Nicholson,  S.J. 

September  1st  to  6th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  Bampton,  s.J. 

September  15th  to  22nd.  (Full  week.) 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Chichester,  S.J. 

September  29th  to  October  4th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr,  E.  O'Gorman,  O.P. 

Oct"be>  6.h  to  nlh. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  Thurston.  S.J. 

October  13th  to  18th, 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  B.  Jarrett.  O.P. 

October  27th  to  November  1st, 

By  the  Very  Rev,  Fr.  N.  Wylie,  O P. 

November  24th  to  29th. 

(N  m-Catholics  are  admitted  to  ihe  Retreats.) 


MISCKl.L  xneoits  notic  es. 

OtMJl  f 7rnfAlpf<A  m BRONZE  and  BRASS.  S.  nd  for  B.  ok 
IIULIIlUlliU  VtaUiCID  No  r Exc  usive  designs -ubmit  ed.  Church 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Arlist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers.  27,  Eastcas'le  Slre>t  Oxford  Street.  London,  W.i.  Tei.: 
Museum  ’264  'Grams:  11 0-cr  • f t . Wesdo.  Londo1  .*'  Estahli-hed  1874 


Ct)e  Cancer  Tbospital  (ffvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

No  Letter*  ol  Recommendation  needed.  0 Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers- -Messrs.  CuUTTS  and  Co.  _ -Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  -RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, London  W.C 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 


% Liverpool  Catholic  HBlind  Msplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  • Liverpool 
Theonly  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Established  in  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  ^6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  art  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  school. 
W.  ERNEST  TA  YLOR,  Hon.  Treasurer, 

36  North  fohn  Street,  Liverpool. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


GILLETTE 

JOHNSTON 

EXHIBITION  MEDALISTS 
Makers  o/~ 

CHURCH  &TOWER 
CLOCKS.BELLS  & 
CARILLONS 


now /or delivery  on  ~ 
declaration  of  peace 

Booklets /nee  on  request 

GILLETT  & JOHNSTON 

CROYDON' 


fDemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITJE. 

rJ'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

Goldsmiths  ^Silversmiths 
Company  LT?  V^Gc/d.rroi  kfi.9  '.eiTiaJKef?  fisCGSl 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Statneb  <3lase. 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors,  Carvers,  Metal 
Workers,  and  Artists  for 
All  Church  Work. 

SUNNINQEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


Bv  Royal 


Warrant 


to  H.M. 


the  King 


Saturday,  April  5,  1919-] 
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flllemovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

6a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 

PALM  SUNDAY 

APRIL  13th, ^191  9. 


FRANCIS  TUCKER*  Co.  Ltd. 

ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

FRESH 

GOLDEN  PALMS 

FOR 

Palm  Sunday, 

and  will  be  glad  to  have  early 
intimation  of  their  Custo- 
mers’ requirements  in  order 
to  ensure  timely  delivery. 


THE  MANUFACTORY, 
PUTNEY,  LONDON,  S.W. 

and  68,  HIGHFIELD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OlVO^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  March  27,  19x9. 

CARDINAL  BOURNE'S  DEPARTURE. 

Cardinal  Bourne  left  Rome  for  Paris  and  London  by  the 
recently  started  special  morning  express  on  Tuesday. 
Count  de  Salis  and  several  of  the  Legation  staff,  Mgr.  Ward, 
Bishop  of  Brentwood,  with  his  host,  Mgr.  Hinsley,  Rector 
of  the  English  College,  the  Cardinal’s  host,  Father  Murray, 
General  of  the  Redemptorists,  Dom  Philip  Langdon,  O.S.B., 
and  quite  a numerous  company  were  at  the  station  to  pay 
their  respects  to  his  Eminence  on  his  departure.  Father 


Purdie,  C.F.,  who  was  detailed  at  Constantinople  to  accom- 
pany the  Cardinal  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  left  by  the  night 
train  for  Taranto  to  return  to  his  regular  duty.  It  has 
been  an  exceedingly  busy  ten  days  in  Rome  for  his  Emin- 
ence, who  has  had  two  long  audiences  with  the  Holy  Father, 
the  first  immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  second  on  Sunday 
last  qnd  has  of  course  reported  fully  on  Catholic  conditions 
in  the  countries  he  has  visited,  beginning  with  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Places,  and  going  on  to  the  journey  -he  account 
of  which  is  now  familiar  to  Tablet  readers.  And  his 
Eminence  has  seen  Cardinal  Gasparri  and  other  Cardinals 
of  Congregations  specially  interested  in  the  Near  East.  And 
all  the  information  he  has  brought  back  must  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Ho!y  See  just  now.  He  has  had 
an  opportunity,  too,  of  conversation  with  another  very 
representative  Cardinal  now  in  Rome,  his  Eminence  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  odd  moments  that  have  been 
to  spare  from  official  business  have  been  more  than  filled 
with  semi-official  gatherings,  and  the  private  callings  of  the 
thousand  and  one  persons  who  must  see  Cardinal  Bourne 
while  he  is  in  Rome.  Of  the  diplomatic  gatherings  one 
stands  out  of  special  interest ; a lunch  given  by  the  Count 
de  Salis  at  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  the  British  Legation  to 
the  Holy  See,  at  which  the  guests  were,  besides  Cardinal 
Bourne,  Cardinal  Gasparri  and  his  two  chiefs  of  staff.  Mgr. 
Cerretti,  just  back  from  America,  and  Mgr.  Tedeschini, 
Mgr.  Jackman,  Mr.  Gaisford,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr. 
Holden,  of  the  Legation,  Count  de  Salis’  youngest  son, 
Princess  Ruspoli,  Marchioness  Sacchetti,  Mrs.  Gaisford,  and 
Mrs.  Wilberforce.  Several  quiet,  non-polemical  notices  in 
the  Press  show  that  the  importance  of  this  tour  of  the 
English  Cardinal  is  recognised. 

CARDINAL  BOGGIANIjJ  ANDj  GENOA.^.  U 

Once  more  Genoa  has  had  its  own  day  at  the  Vatican.  It 
is  his  Holiness’  birthplace,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
Catholics  of  Genoa  should  take  any  occasion  that  concerns 
their  city  to  come  to  the  feet  of  the  Chief  Pastor,  whom 
they  regard  as  specially  theirs.  It  happen  d when  the 
time  of  mourning,  which  followed  the  appointment  of 
Mgr.  Caron  to  be  Archbishop,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  the  Exequatur  was  concluded  by  the  tardy 
granting  of  it,  and  the  appointment  of  Mgr.  Gavotti.  It 
happened  again  on  the  presentation  to  his  Holiness  of  the 
statue  of  the  Madonna  della  Guardia,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Gardens.  And  it  happened  on  Tuesday,  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  when  the  Holy  Father  himself  invested  with 
the  sacred  Pallium  the  new  Archbishop  Cardinal  Boggiani. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  Chapter  clergy  and  Catholic 
laity  of  Genoa  were  present  when  His  Holiness  celebrated 
Mass  in  the  Pauline  Chape'  of  the  Vatican.  After  Mass 
he  blessed  the  Pallium,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
Confessio  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  laid  on  the  altar  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Rota,  and  Cardinal  Boggiani  made  postulation  for 
the  Pallium  for  the  Archiepiscopal  Church  of  Genoa,  and 
the  Holy  Father  solemnly  Imposed  it  on  him.  Later,  at 
about  half-past  nine  His  Holiness  received  the  visitors  from 
Genoa  in  the  Consistorial  Hall,  and  listened  to  an  address 
of  thanks  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  speaking  oh 
behalf  of  the  archdiocese  and  city.  In  reply,  the  Holy 
Father  spoke  of  his  personal  pleasure  in  being  himself  able 
to  carry  out  the  sacred  function  of  the  morning,  in  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  visit  of  such  a number  of  Catholic 
representatives  of  the  city  signified  the  desire  of  Genoa  to 
receive  their  Archbishop  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
personally.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, which  had  early  been  seen  in  pastoral  work  in  Genoa 
itself.  But  there  was  an  even  happier  thought  that  came 
in  connection  with  the  day  itself.  Might  they  not  say  that 
on  the  Annunciation  Genoa,  whose  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
was  so  well  known,  had  received  their  Archbishop,  not  only 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  but  from  the  hands  of  the 
Mother  of  God  ? 

CARDINAL  CASSETTA. 

A great  Roman  Cardinal  has  passed  away  ; one  whose 
name,  perhaps,  was  not  so  much  on  people’s  lips  as  those 
of  others,  but  in  every  respect  a great  Roman  Cardinal. 
He  was  born  in  Rome  in  1841,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
during  the  seventy-seven  and  a half  years  till  he  died  on 
Sunday  last  he  had  not  left  Rome.  Pupil  of  the  Roman 
Seminary,  his  first  distinction  after  ordination  was  nomina- 
tion as  Canon  of  St.  Mary  Major’s.  Then  Prelate  Refendary 
of  the  Segnatura,  Consultor  of  the  Holy  Office  and  of 
Propaganda,  in  1884  titular  Bishop  of  Amatha,  in  1887 
titular  Archbishop  of  Nicomedia  and  Almoner  to  His 
Holiness.  In  1896,  Vicegerent  of  Rome;  Latin  Patriarch 
of  Antioch — distinctions  leading  to  the  Cardinalate,  to 
which  he  was  elevated  by  Leo  XIII  in  1899.  He  held 
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St.  Chrysogono  as  his  titular  church  till  1905,  when  he 
became  Bishop  of  the  Suburban  See  of  Sabina,  opting  in 
1911  for  that  of  Frascati.  He  held  the  office  of  Librarian 
of  Holy  Roman  Church,  Prefect  of  Studies,  leaving  that 
in  1915  to  become  Prefect  of  the  S.  Cong,  of  the  Council. 
He  was  Protector  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Constantin- 
ian  Celebrations,  nominated  in  1912.  But  besides  these 
ecclesiastical  distinctions  his  name  was  a household  word 
in  Rome  for  charitable  generosity.  He  was  well  off,  owning 
considerable  house  property,  and  anyone  who  could  become 
a tenant  of  Cardinal  Cassetta  thought  himself  fortunate. 
It  was  this,  perhaps,  that  earned  him  commemoration  in 
the  Roman  City  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  an  unusual 
occurence  in  the  case  of  a Cardinal  of  Holy  Roman  Church. 
He  left  his  fortune  to  Propaganda  for  Poor  Missions.  Yester- 
day evening  an  extraordinarily  large  and  imposing  proces- 
sion of  religious  and  laity  followed  the  simple  hearse  through 
the  city  as  it  passed  from  his  house  near  St.  Mary  Major's 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Ignazio,  which  His  Holiness  appointed 
for  this  morning’s  funeral  ceremony.  Of  yesterday's  pro- 
cession and  to-day’s  funeral,  the  opening  words  of  the  Corriere 
d’ Italia  are  the  best  description  : “ The  funeral  honours 

paid  by  the  people  of  Rome  to  Cardinal  Cassetta  seemed 
like  an  apotheosis.  We  can  remember  no  such  scene  around 
the  coffin  of  any  man  unless  yve  send  our  minds  back  to  the 
wonderful  demonstration  twenty  years  ago  at  the  death 
of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  Cardinal  Jacobini.  It  was  people, 
nothing  but  people.”  Ecclesiastic  and  other  representa- 
tives, however,  took  pre-eminence  in  Sant’  Ignazio  this 
morning  where  it  seemed  that,  from  the  twenty-two 
Cardinals  downwards,  everyone  of  note  was  there.  Cardinal 
Gasquet  was  among-  Their  Eminences,  Count  de  Salis  and 
the  Staff  of  the  Legation  in  the  diplomatic  tribune.  Mgr. 
Palica,  Vicegerent  of  Rome,  pontificated  the  Solemn  Mass  ; 
Cardinal  Van.iUtelli,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  gave  the 
Absolutions. 

NOTES. 

Lord  Willingdon,  Governor  of  Madras,  and  Lady  Willing- 
don  were  received  in  private  audience  during  their  short 
stay  of  a day  in  Rome  on  Friday.  Father  Crofts,  O.P., 
the  new  Prior  of  San  Clemente,  was  received  in  private 
audience  on  Saturday. — Mgr.  Camassei,  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  expected  in  Rome  very  shortly. — Among  the 
Lent  ordinations,  the  Revv.  A.  E.  Webb  and  R.  G.  Webb 
and  Hill,  of  the  Bede  College,  were  ordained  priests ; the 
Revv.  Mr.  Nugent  and  Mr.  Spence,  of  the  College  of  Noble 
Ecclesiastics,  deacons. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


CATHOLICS  AND  PUBLIC  BODIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thh  Tablet. 

Sir, — I am  sorry  that  Mr.  Anderton  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  facts  contained  in  my  letter  which  appeared  in  The 
Tablet  of  March  22.  In  reference  to  his  letter  in  your  last  issue, 
I am  sure  that  when  he  penned  the  words,  “ Mr.  Lamb  may 
profess  impartiality,  but  the  facts  are  against  him,”  he  did  not 
intend  to  convey  what  many  persons  might  read  into  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Anderton 's  suggestion  that  apparently  the  London  Labour 
Party  alone  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Federation  is  quite 
inaccurate.  All  members  of  the  Council  know  that  the  Federation 
does  not  support,  and  under  its  rules  cannot  support,  any  par- 
ticular party,  a fundamental  rule  being  that  it  shall  be  absolutely 
independent  of  party  politics. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Council  of  the  Federa- 
tion would  not  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  support  one  of  their 
members  who  was  a candidate  for  the  London  County  Council 
had  they  known  that  he  was  opposed  by  another  Catholic  candi- 
date ; and  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  Catholic  candidates  at  that 
election,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  inquiries  on  the  point  were 
not  made.  However,  the  unfortunate  incident  will  certainly  put 
the  Council  of  the  Federation  on  their  guard  for  the  future. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  B.  Lamb, 

Chairman  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation. 

5,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  2, 

April  1,  1919. 


TWO  RECENT  HAPPENINGS. 

Sir, — The  Catholic  members  of  this  party  will  be  grateful  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Catholic  public 
to  two  recent  happenings. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  urged  from  various  quarters  to  do  his  best  to 
secure  that  the  universities  are  not  financially  starved,  and  some 
newspapers  are  contending  that  the  problem  should  be  solved 


by  increasing  local  authority  subsidies  to  university  students,  and 
thus  avoid  that  dead  hand  of  the  Slate  which  would  inevitably 
stifle  university  thought.  That  complete  State  control  of  the 
universities  is  incompatible  with  freedom  of  university  thought, 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  such  control 
must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

But  this  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  State  monopoly  of 
teaching.  That  monopoly  is  now  in  gradual  process  of  establish- 
ment throughout  all  forms  of  education,  and  the  logic  of  facts 
will  ultimately  extend  the  process  to  the  universities.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  democracy  will  submit  to  the  public 
control  of  all  education  except  that  education  provided  by  the 
universities.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  will  be  sauce  for  the 
gander.  Why  should  the  education  of  the  working  classes  be 
controlled  by  the  public  authority,  while  the  education  of  the 
leisured  classes  will  be  controlled  by  themselves?  Is  there  some- 
thing sacrosanct  about  university  education?  Surely  not. 

The  same  principle  that  governs  the  right  to  think  governs  the 
right  to  teach,  and  that  principle  must  be  inexorably  applied 
throughout  all  forms  of  education.  If  complete  public  control 
is  fatal  to  university  education,  it  is  fatal  also  to  secondary  and 
elementary  education.  That  State  monopoly  of  teaching,  towards 
which  we  are  inevitably  drifting,  would  be  a hideous  nightmare, 
should  be  plain  to  all ; but  if  State  monopoly  is  to  be  avoided  in 
the  case  of  the  university,  it  must  be  removed  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  education.  There  is  no  alternative  to  the  State 
monopoly  of  teaching,  except  the  State  recognition  of  every  form 
of  education  which  parents  would  provide  for  their  children  if  they 
were  in  a position  to  do  so,  and  for  which  parents  present  an 
effective  demand.  Such  recognition  would  be  quite  compatible 
with  the  public  control  of  public  money. 

The  next  happening  is  the  memorandum  by  the  thirty  trade- 
unionists,  issued  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  draft  report  of  the 
Provisional  Joint  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Conference,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  secretary  of  the  Labour  party. 
It  states  that  production  for  private  profit  is  the  fundamental  cause 
of  labour  unrest,  rather  than  the  removal  of  special  and  smaller 
grievances  which  come  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time.  Con- 
sequently shorter  hours,  higher  wages  and  better  conditions 
will  be  futile  until  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
is  abolished. 

The  general  public  has  not  yet  grasped  the  full  significance  of 
the  London  Labour  Party  Conference  in  1918,  when  the  Labour 
party  ceased  as  the  Labour  party,  and  met,  for  the  first  time, 
under  its  new  Socialist  constitution.  On  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  reminded  the  Conference  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  affirm  its  Socialism  on  the  various  resolutions,  as 
Socialism  was  now  embodied  in  the  constitution  in  a fundamental 
way.  Neither  is  it  generally  understood  that  the  trade  unions 
are  now  affiliated  to  a Socialist  party  ; that  every  Labour  candidate 
is  now  pledged  to  a Socialist  constitution  ; and  that  every  person 
who  seeks  individual  membership  of  the  Labour  party  in  any  of 
the  constituencies  is  bound  to  make  a profession  of  faith  in 
Socialism.  Consequently,  this  memorandum  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  Socialist  constitution,  and  will  cause  no  surprise  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts. 

The  term  “ Social  Democracy,”  which  is  thoroughly  understood 
on  the  Continent,  does  not  yet  convey  its  real  meaning  to  the 
people  of  these  islands.  But  they  will  learn  by-and-bv.  It  was 
born  in  1918,  but  it  will  quickly  compel  everybody  to  be  for  or 
against  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  generally  speaking,  Social 
Democracy  has  been  accepted  by  the  Labour  movement  up  to 
the  moment ; not  because  the  majority  believe  in  it,  but  because 
they  have  no  choice  unless  they  are  prepared  to  display  an  initiative 
which  is  possessed  only  by  those  who  have  strong  convictions. 
How  far  they  will  eventually  repudiate  Social  Democracy  is  a 
matter  that  is  now  being  tested  ; but  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
never  repudiate  it  unless  an  outside  alternative  is  provided  at 
once.  Any  attempt  to  provide  an  alternative  inside  the  party  is 
ludicrous  to  all  those  with  inside  knowledge.  For  thirteen  years 
the  non-Socialists  have  been  “ going  against  the  grain,”  and  at 
last  they  have  been  compelled  to  accept  defeat.  The  public  should 
note  that  improved  conditions  will  not  satisfy  the  Labour  party. 
The  remedy  is  the  establishment  of  that  democracy  which  is  the 
antithesis  of  Social  Democracy. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  F.  Burns, 
Secretary,  Centre  Labour  Party. 

8,  Derby  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester, 

March  31,  1919. 


THE  MENACE  OF  MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

Sir, — As  a constant  reader  of  The  Tablet,  may  I trespass  on 
your  generosity  to  find  space  for  this  letter.  1 write  on  *Behalf 
of  many  Catholic  men  who  have  been  demobilized  after  four 
years  of  active  service,  who  now  seek  Catholic  wives.  It  appears 
to  me  the  social  life  around  the  Church  is  sadly  lacking,  and  that 
Catholic  men  have  few  chances  of  meeting  Catholic  girls  of  their 
own  standing.  It  is  quite  possible  to  attend  a church  for  years, 
yet  never  get  to  know  a nice  Catholic  family.  Surely  in  these 
days,  when  mixed  marriages  are  declared  to  be  a source  of 
leakage  to  the  Church,  some  organized  methods  could  be  adopted 
in  which  Catholic  men  can  meet  Catholic  girls  in  social  functions 
attached  to  the  Church.  The  Catholic  ideal  of  marriage  stands 
on  a pedestal  before  all,  and  it  is  the  true  love  of  a Catholic  girl, 
which  means  so  much  to  those  who  seek  honourable  marriags 
blessed  by  the  Church. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Ex-Lieutenant,  R.N.V.R. 


Saturday,  April  5,  1919-] 
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SOLDIERS’  RETREATS. 

Sir, — Those  of  your  readers  who  have  shown  so  much  interest 
in  spiritual  retreats  for  soldiers,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  through 
the  great  kindness  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Roe- 
hampton,  a retreat  was  given  there  last  Friday  to  Sunday  to  about 
eighteen  soldiers  from  the  Roehampton  Limb  Hospital  (Queen 
Mary’s).  The  men  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  big  rooms 
belonging  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Infants’  School,  which  had  been 
made  extremely  comfortable  for  them.  It  was  a pity  that  they 
had  to  return  to  the  hospital  to  sleep  ; but  that  was  only  a minuta 
or  two  away,  and  to  the  Adjutant  are  due  our  warm  thanks  for 
his  generous  permissions.  Sergeant-Major  Hopgood  and  Sergeant 
Keenan,  also  of  Queen  Mary’s  Hospital,  gave  a quite  invaluable 
assistance.  The  children,  too,  of  the  school  gave  us  a very 
generous  help,  and  arranged  the  supply  of  oranges,  ginger-beer, 
and  much  more,  among  themselves.  In  our  thanks  we  do  not, 
of  course,  forget  the  Sisters,  who  made  themselves  responsible 
for  the  kitchen  arrangements,  which  were  excellent.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  results  of  the  retreat,  I 
which  were,  I think,  wondei fully  happy;  but  may  I venture  to 
hope  that  many  another  convent,  near  some  large  hospital  or  still 
existing  camp,  will  follow  the  admirable  example  of  the  Roe- ; 
hampton  runs?  These  will  assure  them  that  the  enterprise  is 
not  too  difficult,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  General  Communion,  ! 
with  which  the  retreat  closes,  is  amply  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  their  labours,  and  even  for  the  shocking  spectacle  of  Army 
boots  on  polished  floors.  I may  be  allowed  to  allude  to  the 
splendid  work  for  soldiers  done  by  this  Convent  during  the  last 
years.  Instructions,  first  communions,  “ returns  ” to  the  practice 
of  religion  have  been  very  many  indeed  ; the  enduring  gratitude 
of  the  men  expresses  itself  in  a hundred  ways  ; to  many  it  has 
been  a revelation  of  the  meaning  of  a convent,  and  a glimpse 
of  the  happiness  proper  to  lives  dedicated  to  God.  And  for  many, 
too,  it  has  meant  sheer  salvation,  in  the  empty  tedium  of  hospital 
life. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J. 


OBITUARY 


THE  REV.  E.  F.  METCALF,  O.S.B. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Father  Edward 
Francis  Metcalf,  O.S.B. , of  Belmont  Priory,  Hereford.  Born 
at  Clayton-le-Moors,  near  Accrington,  in  1892,  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  novitiate  at  Belmont  in  1912,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  May  of  last  year.  The  funeral,  preceded  on  the  eve  by  a 
Solemn  Dirge,  took  place  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  A High 
Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  by  the  Cathedral  Prior,  assisted  by 
Father  Hendrickx  as  assistant  priest,  Father  Romuald  Leonard 
and  Brother  Alphonsus  Richardson  being  deacon  and  subdeacon 
of  the  Mass.  Besides  the  community  of  Belmont  Priory,  there 
were  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  and  family  and  the  following  : 
Father  Henson,  of  Nottingham  Cathedral,  a fellow  student  of 
Father  Metcalf’s  in  Spain,  Very  Rev.  Canon  Colgan,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s,  Hereford  ; Father  Maurus  Chisnall,  of  Malvern  ; 
Father  Moorat,  of  Courifield ; Father  Coonan,  of  Broxwood ; 
Mrs.  Vfegg-Prosser,  Major  C.  Wegg-Prosser  and  Mrs.  C.  Wegg- 
Prosser,  and  many  others. — R.l.P. 

MR.  JOHN  LOUIS  BELL. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Louis  Bell,  for 
over  forty  years  the  Warden  of  St.  Scholastica’s  Retreat,  and. 
in  whom  the  trustees  placed  the  greatest  confidence  and  responsi- 
bility. Mr.  Bell,  who  was  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  was  a man 
of  singular  forcefulness  of  character,  which  was  concentrated 
on  the  administration  of  his  trust  and  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  fact,  his  life  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  every 
detail  of  religious  worship  and  pious  practice  that  could  be 
administered  by  a layman  left  no  room  in  his  life  for  other 
interests.  His  fidelity  to  his  responsible  and  charitable  office  was 
in  the  spirit  of  a religious  vocation.  For  thirty  years  he  was  also 
Master  of  Novices  to  the  Third  Order  pf  St.  Francis  at  Stratford, 
and  from  St.  Francis  he  seemed  to  seek  his  life’s  inspiration. — 
R.l.P. 


St.  Martin’s  Society. — The  annual  report  of  St.  Martin’s 
Society,  an  association  of  Catholics  in  the  London  Civil  Service, 
shows  a membership  of  202  distributed  through  the  various 
Government  Departments.  The  Society’s  activities,  though  inter- 
fered with  by  the  war,  have  not  been  entirely  suspended,  good 
work  having  been  done,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Hostel 
Bureau,  which  has  helped  11 1 Catholic  young  men  and  women — 
most  of  them  temporary  war  workers — to  find  suitable  lodgings 
and  homes  in  London.  ^26  was  dispensed  in  charitable  grants. 

Leeds  : Catholic  Social  Guild. — At  a largely  attended  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild,  held  at  the  Catholic  College 
on  Friday,  March  28,  presided  over  by  the  Rector  of  the  College 
and  President  of  the  Guild,  the  Rev.  H.  Garman,  S.J.,  an  inter- 
esting  paper,  entitled  “ Democracy  and  Catholic  Theory,”  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Darcy,  of  Stonyhurst.  The  speaker  took 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Athens  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  and 
emphasized  the  point  that  while  Catholics  were  opposed  to 
democracy  when  it  was  harmful,  true  democracy  was,  and  always 
had  been,  upheld  by  the  Catholic  Church. 


gfle  6ollegio38eda,  TRome 

AN  APPEAL. 

' • 

H is  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  wiites  as  follows: — 

“ In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XI II.  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  fiom  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  b en 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£15,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  I print  below  a list  of 
subscriptions  already  received,  and  hope  to  supple- 
ment it  by  further  lists  in  the  near  future. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 
Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 


First  List  of  Subscriptions  : — 


H E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

£50 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 

100 

0 

0 

H E.  Cardinal  O’Connell  - 

40 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 

100 

0 

0 

C.  Robertson,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

Per  Mrs.  Macartney 

36 

0 

0 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  - 

33 

0 

0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mann 

25 

0 

0 

Etiwird  Eyre,  Esq.  (1st  donation)  - 

25 

0 

0 

O.  Charlton,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

R.  Ball-Dodson,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

C.  Hart,  Esq.  - 

1 

1 

0 

F.  Shaw,  Esq.  - 

1 

1 

0 

VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Unhersal  Attar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  A N 0 RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  ana  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams  : Telephone : 46  Leamington. 

1 “ Perfexo.  Leamington."  Code : A B C,  5th  Edition 
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ET  CETERA 

♦- 

The  members  of  the  New  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Income  Tax  include  “ Mr.  N.  J.  Synnott,  chairman 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  director  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway.”  To  that  official 
description  may  be  added  from  the  Catholic  Who's 
Who  one  or  two  further  particulars  of  the  new  Royal 
Commissioner.  Born  in  1856,  Mr.  Nicholas  Synnott 
was  educated  at  Stonyhurst  and  at  London  University ; 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1879;  has  served  as  High 
Sheriff  of  County  Kildare  and  as  Chairman  of  Naas 
Board  of  Guardians ; and  twice  gave  evidence  before 
Royal  Commissions — those  on  Irish  University  Educa- 
tion and  on  Local  Taxation.  Mr.  Synnott  married  in 
1891  Miss  Barbara  Netterville,  and  has  two  sons  and 
four  daughters.  His  two  brothers,  Major  Wilfrid 
Synnott,  D.S.O.,  and  Major  Percival  Synnott,  both 
served  with  distinction  during  the  war. 

* * 

* 

The  Boxers  of  the  East  were  mighty  combatants, 
but  they  had  no  leader-page  large-type  columns  such 
as  the  Times  accords  to  the  boxers  whose  names  are 
Jimmy  Wilde  and  Joe  Lynch.  “ Each,”  we  read, 
“ was  attended  by  a famous  fighter,  Wilde  by  Jim 
Driscoll,  Lynch  by  Eddie  McGoorty.”  Another  daily 
paper  reports  that  “ Joe  wore  a scapular  suspended 
from  his  green  trunks.”  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a 
brief  speech,  asserted  : ‘‘It  was  by  meetings  such  as 
these  that  the  Anglo-American  friendship,  which  they 
had  welcomed  throughout  the  war,  became  still 
further  cemented.”  Another  looker-on  was  Mr. 
John  Cannon,  secretary  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Club,  who  afterwards  told  a newspaper  man  : — “ The 
decision  to  me  was  amazing.  This  is  not  only  my  own 
opinion  as  an  American.  I am  expressing  the  opinion 
of  many  Englishmen,  who,  when  the  fourteenth  round 
was  reached,  were  calling  out,  1 6 to  4 on  Lynch.’  This 
was  an  international  match,  and  unfortunately  I am 
an  American,  but  I should  have  held  the  same  opinion 
if  the  men  had  been  two  Britishers  or  two  Americans. 
I admit  the  men  were  not  evenly  matched.  .Lynch 
had  Wilde  by  a stone  weight,  he  was  taller,  and  he 
had  the  reach.  So  far  as  I could  see  Wilde  had  no 
advantage  over  Lynch  except  that  of  reputation.”  But 
when  a decision  has  to  be  given  “ on  points,”  who  is  to 
decide  except  the  referee?  If  the  verdict  of  the  spec- 
tators counted,  then  Wilde’s  defeat  at  the  Albert  Hall 
by  the  American  boxer,  Pal  Moore,  would  have  to  be 
accounted  a victory. 


Dean  Inge’s  distress  at  a world  too  greatly  given 
to  barter  • has  provoked  the  amused  paragraphs  one 
has  learned  to  expect  whenever  he  is  distressed.  Give 
a Dean  a sad  name,  and  laugh  at  him.  Once  he  has 
been  labelled  ‘‘gloomy,”  his  trouble  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  that  of  the  man  who  has  to  chase  his  hat 
down  Piccadilly,  or  as  that  of  the  greater  but  equally 
unwilling  jester  who  fell  off  the  top  of  a ’bus  into  a 
mud-cart.  St.  Paul’s  in  Protestant  times  has  itself 
been  the  scene  of  marketing.  After  the  Reformation 
it  fell  upon  periods  of  desuetude  as  a Cathedral  church, 
and  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  was  much  favoured 
as  a trysting  place  by  the  shadier  type  of  merchant. 
One  Mayor  of  London,  with  Commonwealth  manners, 
went  further  and  pinned  a “ To  Let  ” notice  on  its 
doors.  But  almost  any  age  might  be  thought  to  justify 
Dean  Inge’s  lament.  John  Doune’s  did  so;  he  wrote, 
but  before  he  was  himself  a Dean  of  that  same 
Cathedral,  that  “ Court,  Citie,  Church  are  all  shops 
of  small  wares.” 


The  correspondence  on  first  impressions  of  the  sea 
has  a flavour  of  the  silly  season,  but  is  at  least  more 


interesting  than,  let  us  say,  the  first  (and  last) 
impressions  of  sea-dragons.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
time  to  collect  and  hold  precious  the  commentaries  of 
children.  Lady  Glenconner  has  helped  a fashion  of 
record  keeping  in  her  book  on  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  her  own  small  family.  How  much  must  we,  in  our 
anxiety  to  learn  of  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  in  the 
past,  lament  that  there  was  no  Lady  Glenconner  in 
Tudor  or  Stuart  England  ! Our  ancestors  had  that 
blind  spot : even  the  gentle  John  Evelyn  tells  us  of 
children  only  when  they  were  preternaturally  learned. 
A child  was  found  interesting  by  our  forefathers  when 
it  was  least  childlike,  or  mimicked  the  speech  and  ways 
of  the  adult,  never  when  its  strong  point  was  the  fresh 
quality  of  its  childishness.  “ Oh,  how  untidy  the  sky 
is,”  said  one  of  Coventry  Patmore’s  children  on  being 
first  shown  the  stars.  And  an  infant’s  unexpected 
impression  has  a value  of  its  own,  whether  it  be  an 
impression  of  Orion  or  of  a tea-party.  Few  readers 
of  the  whole  of  Pepys  would  not  be  infinitely  refreshed 
by  an  addition  of  pages  of  less  worldly-wise  comment 
on  things  seen  in  the  seventeenth  century — ra  few  pages 
by  a Pepys  aged  eight.  We  to-day  are  leaving  to 
posterity  more  and  more  material  of  the  sort,  so  that 
we  may  be  partly  judged  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes. 
Mr.  John  Freeman’s  new  volume  of  poems,  “ Memories 
of  Childhood,”  is 'one  evidence  of  the  new  concern; 
another  is  the  publication  of  drawings  made  by 
children  unhampered  by  adult  artistic  inventions. 
These  designs  have  in  the  result  much  in  common  with 
certain  phases  of  modern  impressionism — the  sophisti- 
cated ingenuousness  of  grown  artists,  but  with  the 
important  difference  that  they  are  entirely  sincere. 


Miss  Macnaughton’s  war  diary  is  well  stocked  with 
the  shrewdness  that  used  to  enhance  the  humour  of  her 
novels.  The  shrewdness  remained  with  her ; the  humour 
became  one  of  the  casualties  of  the  war  : it  more  or  less 
vanished.  Thus  we  find  her  writing  in  regard  to  the 
psychology  of  the  amateur  nurse  : — “ The  craze  for 
men  baffles  me.  I see  women,  dead  tired,  perk  up,  and 
begin  to  be  sparkling  as  soon  as  a man  appears ; and 
when  they  are  alone  they  just  seem  to  sink  back  into 
apathy  and  fatigue.  Why  don’t  these  mad  creatures 
stay  at  home?  They  are  the  exception,  but  war  seems 
to  bring  them  out.”  “The  craze  for  men  ” is  only, 
after  all,  a hard  name  for  the  very  helpful  instinct  that 
took  women  to  France  that  they  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  entertain  an  Army  that  would  have  been 
worse  conditioned  without  them.  “For  war  give  me 
men,  and  no  one  else  except  nuns,”  says  the  Scotch- 
woman. 


As  a postscript  to  last  week’s  paragraph  about  books 
that  were  read  by  soldiers  at  the  front  may  be  quoted 
a passage  from  the  printed  record  made  by  a non- 
Catholic  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tiplady  : — “ At  the 
close  of  the  service  a young  Churchman,  a candidate 
for  Holy  Orders,  came  to  me.  Taking  from  his  breast- 
pocket a worn  copy  of  Francis  Thompson’s  ‘ Hound  of 
Heaven,’  he  told  me  how,  in  the  last  battle,  he  had 
been  cut  off,  and  compelled  to  shelter  in  a shell-hole, 
and  wait  for  the  night  to  enable  him  to  crawl  back  to 
his  regiment.  During  those  five  hours  of  terrible  sus- 
pense he  read  ‘ The  Hound  of  Heaven,’  and  in  its  assur- 
ance of  God’s  love  found  the  comfort  and  strength  he 
needed.” 


Mrs.  Caruso,  wife  of  the  greatest  of  tenors,  has  been 
received  into  the  Church.  The  event  enabled  Caruso 
to  say  “ encore  ” to  what  he  regards  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  his  performances.  Last  summer  he  and 
his  bride  were  married  with  civil  ceremony ; the  other 
day,  after  Mrs.  Caruso  had  been  “ reconciled,”  they 
were  wedded  with  religious  ceremony  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  New  York. 
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WAR  ITEMS. 


USHAW  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  new  issue  of  the  Ushaw  Magazine  thus  answers  the 
question  how  the  Ushaw  family  has  fared  during  the 
war : — 

Wh<>n  the  war  broke  out  the  number  of  Ushaw  men  who  were 
known  to  be  in  the  Navy  or  Army  (including  the  Territorials) 
was  not  more  than  bout  20.  In  the  first  list  which  we  pub- 
lished, in  December,  1914,  it  had  grown  to  73 ; in  December, 
1918,  it  was  537,  including  chaplains.  Of  these  537  we  now 

know  that  72  have  been  killed,  whilst  six,  including  a cadet  in 

the  American  Army,  died  of  disease.  We  print  elsewhere  a 
special  list  of  the  dead.  Out  of  the  72  who  were  killed  no  fewer 
than  16  were  ecclesiastical  students  who  entered  the  Army  directly 
from  Ushaw.  Amoi.gst  the  dead  are  four  priests,  three  being 
killed  and  one  dyin^  of  disease  in  Mesopotamia.  The  death  of  a 
fifth  priest,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittaker,  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  effects  of  war,  although  his  name  has  not  been  included 

in  our  list  of  dead.  After  being  gassed,  he  returned  to  England 

with  lungs  seriously  affected  by  the  poison,  and  whilst  in  this 
state  he  was  attacked  by  influenza  early  in  the  winter. 

Douai  under  the  Boche. 


Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.’s  List 


TTbe  Westminster  Xibrarp. 

A Series  of  Manuals  Jor  Catholic  Priests  and  Students. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  BASIS 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Specially  written  for  Seniot  Students. 

By  the  Rev.  T,  J.  WALSHE. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


MEDITATIONS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

By  the  Rev.  WALTER  DIVER  STRAPPINl,  S.J., 
Author  of  “ The  Inward  Gospel.”  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

“These  are  treated  in  a way  which  arrest  attention  and 
provide  much  matter  for  thought.’’ — Catholic  Gazette. 


The  following  extract  from  a letter  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Thompson,  C.F.,  from  Somain,  a mining  village  about 
twelve  miles  from  Louai,  gives  some  particulars  of  the  way 
the  people  of  that  town  were  treated  by  the  enemy  : — 

The  cur4  is  a fine  old  man.  He  has  been  working  the  parish 
by  himself  for  the  last  month  or  so.  One  of  his  curates  is  sup- 
plying at  the  next  parish,  which  has  no  cur6,  and  his  other 
curate  is  in  Holland.  To-day  he  had  a professor  from  one  of  the 
colleges  in  Douai  to  help  him.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  much 
doing  in  Douai  at  the  present  moment.  I had  dinner  to-day 
with  the  curd,  and  this  professor  was  telling  us  of  the  life  they 
lived  with  the  Boche.  He  told  us  that  in  nine  weeks  the  Boche 
had  taken  8,000,000  marks  from  .ue  people  in  Douai  by  fines 
alone.  All  sorts  of  false  charges  were  brought  against  them.  He 
himself  was  summoned  for  passing  between  two  German  officers. 
He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  pay  200  marks  or  50  days’ 
imprisonment.  He  did  not  pass  between  the  officers,  but  he  was 
accused  of  doing  so  by  a German  soldier,  and  that  was  sufficient 
proof.  Anyway,  whether  he  did  pass  or  diqn’t,  he  paid  his  200 
marks — about  £9.  A woman  was  not  allowed  to  fasten  up  her 
boot  or  shoe  lace  in  the  street ; if  she  did  she  was  had  up  for 
being  indecent  and  fined  according  to  her  pocket.  Again,  every 
woman  had  to  keep  the  front  of  her  house  swept  and  clean. 
She  had  to  clean  it  three  times  a day — at  7 a.m.,  11  a.m.,  and 
3 p.m.  In  addition,  the  woman  cleaning  it  must  be  tidy,  i.e., 
washed  and  hair  arranged.  If  not  done  exactly  at  the  time  and 
exactly  according  to  the  order — so  many  marks  according  to  the 
defendant  s pocket.  No  wonder  they  got  8,000,000  marks  in  so 
short  a time.  Mr.  Hun  was  an  adept  at  taking  money  out  of 
people’s  pockets. 


The  Moral  of  the  Men. 

A letter  from  another  chaplain  seems  to  give  the  lie  to 
some  of  the  things  one  reads  in  the  papers  about  the  desire 
of  our  soldiers  to  get  back  to  England  as  quickly  as 
possible  : — 

Here  we  still  are,  filling  in  our  time  as  best  we  can  : marches 
parades,  horse-riding,  sports  of  all  kinds,  football  matches,  any- 
thing to  keep  the  men  going.  There  is  a lot  of  talk  in  England 
about  discontent  in  the  Army  out  here.  Up  to  the  present  we 
have  seen  none  of  it.  In  fact,  men  are  actually  refusing  to  be 
demobilized ; as  they  argue,  since  they  have  been  through  the 
thick  of  it  they  might  as  well  have  a holiday  at  the  Govern- 
ment s expense. 


“ Der  Tag  ” : November  21. 

The  Rev  T.  Meagher,  chaplain,  R.N.,  gives  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Magazine  a graphic  account  of  the  surrender 
of  the  German  Fleet : — 


wTr'c3'  Ic-,Went  int#  action  for  the  first  time  ^ meet  the  I 
High  Sea  Fleet  ; went  out  as  though  for  the  real  thing,  clet 
for  action,  ensigns  (the  largest  and  cleanest  we  had)  flutter 
from  every  conspicuous  point,  guns’  crews  at  their  posts,  r 
masks,  life-belts,  ambulance  bags  handy.  We  led  the  van. 
had  hauled  up  our  “ killick  ” at  1.45  a.m.  and  sl:np-d  dc 
between  the  lines  of  light  cruisers,  all  humming  with  active 
and  echoing  with  shrill  pipings  and  ringing  bugle  calls  • r 
the  sti  1 silent  battleships,  bright  lights  at  bow  and  stern  to  g! 
us:  then  under  tne  shadowy  bridge  with  the  inevitable  tr 
creening  across-  (not  to  see  that  train  as  you  go  out  a-stunl 

throurrh^t^^h’  PaSt  tHe  Yanl<S  3nd  the  battIe  cruisers,  and 
o meSrh  T at  Inchco,m  and  Inchkeith  and 

to  meet  the  swell  and  keen  south-east  breeze  of  the  outer  reac 

fine  haTthe  SrTnd  -US  StrU^  °Ut’  lead!"S  the%£3 

line,  half  the  Grand  Fleet  in  our  wake.  the  other  half  c, 

prised  the  northern  line,  led  by  the  first  light  cruisers  and 

some  five  miles  on  our  beam.  We  breakfasted  at  6.30  and 

about  the  ward-room  smoking,  overcoats,  scarves,  gloves 

glasses  slung  about  waiting  for  “action  Stations  » to  so!nd 


MATER  CHRIS TI.  Meditations  on  Out  Lady. 

By  Mother  ST.  PAUL,  House  of  Retreats,  Birmingham, 
_ Author  of  “Sponsa  Christi."  “ Passio  Christi,”  etc.  With 
a Preface  by  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  RICKABY,  S.J.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  little  book.  It  is  the 
-best  thing  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  come  across,  full  of  original 
and  suggestive  thought,  full  also  of  piety  and  love  for  Our 
Lady.” — Catholic  7'imes. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


LACQUERING  of  Church  Ornaments,  Kerbs,  Bed- 

OXIDISING  steads.  Cycle  Work,  Table  Ware  etc. 

ELECTRO-PLATING  LLOYD,  39,  Castle  St.,  DERBY 


Scorza  & Olivieri 

The  Reliable  House  for  ALTAR  WINES  of  every  variety 


MALAGA,  DRY  • 

,,  MEDIUM  ~ 

„ RICH  -. 

SIRACUSA  ~ 

VINO.  DE.  SACRAMENTO.  DRY 

,,  „ MEDIUM 

MALVASIA 

ARAGON  MUSCATEL  _ 


Per  Doz. 

Per  Oal. 

40/- 

18/6 

40/- 

18/6 

40/- 

18/6 

40/- 

18/6 

40/- 

18/6 

40/- 

18/6 

40/- 

18/6 

40/- 

18/6 

Owing  to  uncertainty  of  Shipments  of  Altar  Wines,  we  regret  we 
cannot  < pen  any  New  Accounts. 


8 1,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 

Proprietor- LOUIS  CONNOLLY. 
ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  HALF  A CENTURY 


ButfyovisedBppeal 


To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  p id  for  same  I have-  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  I shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 
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The  men  were  in  duffle-rig,  and  stood  about  with  pipe  and 
cigarette  on  uie  upper-deck,  stamping  on  the  steel  deck  above 
our  heads  now  and  then  to  keep  warm.  About  8.15  the  bugle 
rang  out.  It  was  the  call  that  for  the  last  four  years  has  brought 
a sudden  momentary  stillness  in  the  life  of  many  a ship.  Just 
a second's  halt  as  the  deep,  harsh  preliminary  " G ” knocks 
warningly  at  one’s  heart,  and  then,  as  the  notes  rise  clear,  ringing, 
imperious,  the  stillness  as  suddenly  would  cease  with  the  shuffle 
of  hurrying  steps,  the  rattling  of  flying  feet  up  the  ladders  and 
the  shouting  of  orders  down  the  voice-tubes  round  the  guns.  . . . 
We  climbed  up  to  our  stations.  Mine  is  in  the  after  control.  It 
is  a sort  of  distributing  station  for  the  voice-pipes  to  the  after- 
guns and  searchlights.  In  the  middle  stands  the  Captain  of 
Marines  with  his  range-finding  instruments  near  him  ; round  the 
sides  crouch  the  men  over  the  receivers  and  mouth-pieces  of  the 
speaking  tubes,  singing  out  in  high  voices  the  varying  ranges 
and  directions  coming  from  the  foretop.  To-day  they  will  take 
only  the  range  of  the  leading  German  ships.  I squeeze  into  a 
little  chamber  projecting  out  of  the  control,  where  there  is  a stove 
screened  from  the  wind,  and  a long  slit  that  gives  a splendid  view 
of  everything  on  the  port  side.  Gas-mask,  life-belt,  and  ambu- 
lance gear  I deposit  on  the  deck,  but  cling  to  a pair  of  field- 
glasses  and  the  last  volume  of  Jane’s  “ Fighting  Ships.”  ...  At 
9.12  came  a dull,  red  flash,  just  like  a gun-spurt.  It  was  the 
sun  on  the  steel  sides  of  the  “ Cardiff,”  the  light  cruiser  sent  out 
to  lead  in  the  Huns.  Glimmering  a silvery  grey  she  comes  out  of 
the  mist,  trailing  a glistening  observation  balloon  some  200  feet 
up.  Again  the  sun  touches  steel  sides  to  a sullen  red  flash,  but 
now  something  bulkier  than  the  little  “ Cardiff  ” takes  a shadowy 
shape  out  of  the  haze.  “ Battle-cruiser,"  yells  a voice.  “ Train 
port  guns  on  leading  enemy  ships,  6,000  yards,  approaching 
12  knots,”  sing  the  high-pitched  nasal  voices  over  the  trans- 
mitters. Hurriedly  through  the  glasses  I endeavour  to  make  out 
details,  and  then,  prompted  by  Mr.  Jane  open  on  my  knees,  an- 
nounce “ Seydlitz. ” “ * Seydlitz  ’ it  is,”  corroborates  the  Captain 
of  Marines,  who  had  seen  her  before  charging  out  of  the  mists 
of  Jutland,  when  the  red  glare  now  running  along  her  side  was 
something  more  deadly  than  sunshine.  So  they  steamed  slowly 
at  12  knots  into  our  circle  of  vision,  the  famous  battle  cruisers, 
three  cables  one  behind  the  other,  “ Von  Moltke,”  of  Hartlepool 
and  Scarborough  fame  ; the  mighty  “ Hindenburg  ” and  “ Derlf- 
linger  ” ; and  lastly  the  ‘‘Von  der  Tann.”  Then  there  was  a 
short  interval  and  the  battleships  hove  into  sight,  'he  “ Bayern,” 
and  the  “ Konigs  ” and  “ Kaisers.”  Then  cur  opposite  numbers, 
the  light  cruisers.  Of  course,  these  latter  we  examined  critically, 
and  decided  they  were  certainly  fast  ships,  but  in  a sea  we  could 
knock  them  out  ship  for  ship.  Lastly  came  the  long,  seemingly 
unending  string  of  destroyers,  49  of  them  to  be  precise,  the 
fiftieth  (V.  30)  having  bumped  a mine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trip.  They  looked  fast  boats  for  in-shore  work,  but  their  extra- 
ordinarily low  free-board  made  them  compare  but  poorly  with  ours 
for  real  destroyer  work  on  the  wintry  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 
At  la^t  the  procession  passed,  and  the  two  parallel  lines  of  the 
Grand  meet  turned  16  points  and  shepherded  the  Huns  in. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

REGULATIONS. 

\ 

At  a meeting-  of  the  parishioners  of  Our  Lady  and  St. 
Patrick’s,  Walton-le-Dale,  held  on  March  30,  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  Aspinwall,  O.S.B.,  presiding,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  passed  : — 

That  this  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  Our  Lady  and  St. 
Patrick’s,  Walton-le-Dale,  protests  against  Articles  5,  18,  23 
and  24  of  the  Secondary  School  Regulations  ; demands  the  with- 
drawal of  Article  5 because  it  rules  that  denominational  religious 
teaching  may  be  had  only  upon  written  application,  while  simple 
Bible  teaching  is  unrestricted  ; Article  18  because  it  insists  upon 
a conscience  clause  for  both  boarders  and  day  scholars,  which 
is  vexatious,  interfering,  and  unnecessary ; Article  23  because  it 
provides  that  members  of  the  governing  body  and  teachers  must 
be  appointed  without  reference  to  their  religious  beliefs ; and 
Article  24  because  it  provides  that  the  majority  of  the  governing 
body  must  be  appointed  by  some  public  authority:  also  because 
the  Regulations  destroy  the  Catholic  character  of  the  secondary 
school ; are  unjust  towards  a large  section  of  the  nation  ; deny 
Catholic  higher  education  to  the  children  of  the  Catholic  workers  ; 
close  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  teaching  profession  against  them, 
and  lower  the  purchasing  power  of  every  working  man  who  is 
unable  to  accept  an  education  of  an  undenominational  character  ; 
and  hereby  calls  upon  our  local  member  of  Parliament  to  place 
our  protest  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  these  obnoxious  Articles  when  the  Regulations  are 
presented  for  renewal. 

It  was  further  unanimously  resolved  that  copies  of  the 
above  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary 'to  the 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  Fylde  Division  of  Lancashire, 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Leader  of  the  House  (the  Right 
Hon.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.),  the  Catholic  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  local  and  Catholic  Press. 


Catholic  Cadets  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. — A con- 
tingent of  the  Catholic  Cadets  will  parade  on  Sunday,  April  6, 
at  278,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
for  a visit  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 

WESTMINSTER 

Maiden  Lane  : Father  Vaughan’s  Lunch  Hour  Addresses. — 
Though  the  sanctuary,  side  chapels  and  sacristy  are  packed  on 
Thursdays  for  Father  Vaughan’s  Lenten  sermonettes,  yet  th» 
church  could  well  be  filled  twice  over  with  the  crowds  which 
attempt  to  get  in.  The  services  are  all  “ on  time  ” to  the  minute. 
Last  Thursday,  Father  Vaughan  took  for  his  text,  ” Why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  Me?  ” He  drew  a graphic  picture  of  Calvary 
under  its  pall  of  darkness,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  took  on 
Himself  the  r61e  of  sinner  and  of  penitent.  The  burden  of  sins 
weighing  upon  His  heart  crushed  out  of  it  the  agonizing  cry  which 
had  sounded  almost  like  the  wail  of  despair.  The  preacher  argued 
that  there  was  no  sin  for  which  our  Lord  did  not  atone  on  the 
Cross  ; there  was  no  torture  of  soul  or  torment  of  body  but  was 
His  on  that  uneasy  deathbed.  It  was  not  God  who  forsook  the 
sinner,  but  the  sinner  who  forsook  God.  Til!  the  soul  plunged 
itself  into  the  depth  of  hell,  God  was  its  Saviour.  After  his 
sermons,  Father  Vaughan  hears  confessions  in  the  church. 

Haverstock  Hill  : The  Beginnings  of  London. — The  subject 
of  ” The  Beginnings  of  London  ” drew  a large  audience  to  the 
Priory  Hall,  Haverstock  Hill,  on  Monday  evening  for  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Burton,  D.D.,  lately 
President  of  St.  Edmund’s  College.  Father  John  Leather.  O.P., 
presided,  and  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer.  Canon  Burton  dealt 
most  interestingly  not  only  with  the  beginnings  of  London  as  a 
centre  of  life  and  trade,  but  also  with  a number  of  sectional 

beginnings,”  such  as  the  beginnings  of  its  markets,  of  its  hos- 
pitals, and  not  least  of  its  religious  associations ; in  this  last 
connection  he  dwelt  upon  the  Catholic  memories  enshrined  in  the 
names  of  districts  and  thoroughfares  to  this  day,  instancing  Black- 
friars,  Whitefriars,  and  the  street  names  around  St.  Paul’s  as 
cases  in  point.  The  lecture  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  its  interest 
was  enhanced  by  a large  number  of  special  maps,  photographs, 
iic.  The  proceeds  were  in  aid  of  a projected  social  club  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  parish. 

Our  Ladv  of  Lourdes. — Preaching  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  Father  Leonard  McCabe  presented  the  Christian 
aspect  of  labour.  Christ  came  into  the  world,  he  said,  to  refresh 
those  whose  lot  it  was  to  labour.  He  did  this  during  His  lifetime 
by  His  example  and  teaching,  and  afterwards  through  the  world- 
wide influence  of  His  Church.  For  this  purpose  He  spent  the 
best  years  of  His  life  in  an  obscure  village  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
a humble  trade.  The  carpenter’s  shop  was  the  first  and  the  true 
school  of  Christ.  They  had  it  on  patristic  authority  that  He  aided 
His  foster-father,  St.  Joseph,  and  lived  by  the  work  of  his  hands 
as  a simple  artizan.  Was  it  possible  for  them  to  conceive  or  dwell 
upon  a more  beautiful,  sublime,  or  instructive  thought?  Did  it 
not  give  them  a new  insight  into  the  character  and  divinity  of 
Christ  and  crown  labour,  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  men,  with 
dignity  and  honour?  Did  it  not  entitle  Him  to  invite  all  those 
who  laboured  to  come  to  Him  here  for  refreshment  and  hereafter 
for  their  eternal  reward?  It  was  one  of  the  great  forces  of 
Christianity  that  it  could  present  for  the  inspiration  and  imitation 
of  all  peoples  a workman — Christ — devoted  during  the  greater  part 
of  His  daily  life  to  labour  like  the  majority  of  men.  During  the 
present  world  crisis  all  men  should  look  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
for  guidance  and  inspiration  and  refreshment  under  the  pressing 
weight  of  the  common  burden.  The  decay  of  mutual  love,  the 
growing  contempt  for  authority,  the  disregard  of  the  virtue  of 
justice  by  the  various  classes  of  society,  the  divorcing  of  religion 
and  Christ  from  the  lives  of  the  nations,  the  prevailing  desire  to 
make  the  possession  of  worldly  goods  the  main  object  of  life — 
these  were  the  sources  whence  the  war  and  the  industrial  conflicts 
of  our  time  sprang.  It  was  in  the  power  of  labour  alone  to  save 
the  world  if  it  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Divine  Workman 
of  Nazareth. 

Kensington:  The  Carmelites. — On  Tuesday,  March  25  (the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation),  the  Rev.  Father  Edmund 
O’Callaghan,  O.D.C.,  who  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Butt  at  Mill 
Hill  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  sang  his  first  Mass,  assisted  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Provincial  (Father  Ambrose  Fatcher),  the 
Rev.  Father  Sheppard  (Canterbury),  and  tlfe  Rev.  Father  Benedict 
Zimmerman,  O.D.C.  There  was  a large  congregation  present. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass,  the  impressive  ceremony  of  the 
kissing  of  the  hands  of  the  newly  ordained  priest  took  place.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Norbert  Wylie,  O.P.,  at 
the  end  of  a sermon  on  the  Samaritan  woman,  made  a touching 
reference  to  the  morning’s  ceremony,  warning  the  young  priest 
of  the  weariness  which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  must  sometimes 
feel  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George’s  Cathedral. — The  Mayor  of  Southwark,  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  borough,  local  members  of  Parliament,  and 
members  of  the  London  County  Council  will  attend  in  state  a 
High  Mass  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  on  Low  Sunday,  and  the 
event  will  prove  of  historic  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  civic  authorities  have  visited  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Southwark.  I he  authorities  of  the 
cathedral  are  endeavouring  to  raise  ^635°  to  erec^  a memorial 
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window  in  honour  of  the  men  who  have  fallen  in  action,  and 
the  visit  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  will  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  acquaint  them  with  the  sacrifices  which  Catholics  have 
made  for  a great  national  principle. 


BRENTWOOD 

The  Bishop  and  Cheap  Catholic  Literature. — In  a Pastoral 
for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Bishop  of  Brentwood  writes  : — 
Among  the  many  pronouncements  in  the  New  Codex  of  Canon 
Law,  not  the  least  important  is  that  which  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  our  newly  formed  parishes,  not  only  Catholics  but 
also  non-Catholics  are  committed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Bishop  and  parish  priests  (Canon  i3£o).  We  tre,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly warned — if  such  warning  were  needed — against  using  any 
pressure  whatever  to  induce  anyone  to  become  a Catholic  (Canon 
1351).  But  it  remains  part  of  our  office  to  bear  in  mind  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  not  of  our  faith,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  might  seem  likely  to  lead  to  their  enlightenment,  and  thus 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  present  moment  would  seem  a singularly  opportune  one 
for  such  a work.  The  calamities  of  the  times  have  at  least  had 
the  effect  of  making  persons  enter  into  themselves,  and  many  a 
man  has  for  the  first  time  taken  a serious  view  of  life  and  asked 
himself  for  what  purpose  or  end  he  was  brought  into  being.  A 
tendency  to  enquire  as  to  the  teaching  and  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church  comes  as  a natural  sequence.  Concurrently  with  this,  the 
residence  of  our  troops  in  various  countries  abroad,  and  their 
association  with  the  troops  of  different  nations,  have  brought 
before  them  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  as  contrasted  with 
those  bodies  of  Christians  who  exist  only  in  one  country  or  an- 
other. But  more  than  this,  they  have  seen  our  religion  in  its 
actual  working;  they  have  witnessed  the  consolation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments administered  on  the  field  of  battle;  they  have  seen  the 
peace  and  courage  with  which  a Catholic  soldier  is  helped  to 
face  the  ordeal  of  death.  They  have  witnessed  also  the  religion 
among  the  poor  suffering  people  of  the  war-stricken  districts ; 
they  have  seen  the  religious  emblems  and  wayside  crucifixes  which 
show  them  that  our  refigion  is  not  limited  to  the  inside  of  the 
churches,  but  is  an  important  factor  pervading  all  life.  When 
they  return  to  England  they  are  not  slow  to  speak  about  these 
things,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  clear  away  many  prejudices 
which  have  been  so  strongly  engrafted  by  centuries  of  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  people  of  this  country.  As  to  how  many  have 
been,  or  will  be,  brought  to  the  light  of  faith  by  this  means, 
the  future  only  will  tell.  But  at  least  it  makes  the  opportunity  a 
favourable  one — such  as  has  never  occurred  before,  and  may  very 
probably  never  occur  again  in  our  time — for  disseminating  know- 
ledge of  our  faith. 


[His  Lordship  then  proceeds  to  suggest  ways  of  thus  forwarding 
a knowledge  of  our  faith  : the  example  of  our  own  lives,  the 
antidote  of  a cheap  Catholic  Press,  and  support  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society.] 

This  work  cannot  be  effectively  done  without  external  help. 
Even  before  the  war,  the  cheap  price  of  the  various  publications, 
which  is  essential  to  the  very  purpose  of  the  Society,  could  not  be 
maintained,  even  in  cases  where  a large  sale  is  realized,  with  any 
margin  of  profit  : now,  with  the  present  price  of  paper  and  print- 
ing, the  loss  is  large  and  continuous.  The  work  is  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  members  and  other  dona- 
tions ; and  although  many  have  joined  and  pay  regularly — the 
Society  numbers  some  two  thousand  members — we  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  number  is  not  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  if 
the  value  of  the  Society’s  work  were  fully  appreciated. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  we  bring  the  matter  before  you  in 
a special  manner.  And  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  do  so, 
as  this,  diocese  was  closely  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
Society.  Only  a few  months  ago  we  laid  to  rest  the  first  clerical 
secretary,  the  late  Mgr.  Cologan,  who  worked  for  over  a quarter 
of  a century  with  a devotedness  which  is  beyond  all  praise,  and 
who  lived  to  see  the  Society  through  the  difficulties  of  its  first  be- 
ginnings and  established  as  a permanent  feature  of  our  Catholic 
work  in  this  country.  His  lay  colleague  happily  still  survives. 

. . . It  is  our  wish  and  hope,  therefore,  that  throughout  this 
diocese  the  work  should  be  energetically  supported.  We  have 
been  conso  ed  to  see  in  many  churches,  in  the  course  of  our 
Visitation,  box  s of  the  Society  with  its  publications  on  sale.  In 
some  cases  there  was  evidence  of  continual  activity ; in  others  it 
seemed  to  be  more  intermittent.  The  present  would  seem  to  be 
a favourable  time  for  reviewing  and  developing  the  work  which 
is  being  done  in  the  various  parishes.  We  hope  to  see  a large 
increase  of  members  from  this  diocese.  Membership  involves  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  and  members  thus  take  a 
practical  share  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  Holy 
See  has  shown  its  approval  by  granting  many  special  indulgences 
to  members,  which  should  furnish  a further  incentive  to  active 
participation  in  the  work. 


LEEDS 

The  Bishop  on  Christianity  and  Reconstruction. — How 
often  one  hears  it  said  (writes  the  Bishop  of  Leeds  in  his  Lenten 
Pastoral)  that  Christianity  has  failed,  because  it  has  not  pre- 
vented the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  inhuman  deeds  that  have  been 
perpetrated,  and  the  horrors  that  have  sickened  the  world,  while 
Christian  nations  have  warred  against  Christian  nations.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  Christianity  that  has  failed.  It  is  because 
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Christian  principles  have  been  lost  sight  of ; it  is  because  men 
have  not  acted  up  to  the  teachings  of  Our  divine  Lord,  but  have 
set  aside  the  Commandments  of  God  when  these  interfered  with 
selfish  aims  and  worldly  ambitions.  It  is  because  of  the  growing 
neglect  of  the  great  law  of  charity,  which  makes  it  man’s  first 
duty  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as 
he  loves  himself.  Christianity  does  not  absolutely  condemn  war, 
for  there  may  be  such  a thing  as  a just  war  and  even  a holy 
war,  but  Christianity  does  forbid  unnecessary  cruelties  such  as 
the  world  has  lately  witnessed.  We  welcome  the  idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  not  merely  because  it  is  a scheme  to  end  war, 
but  because  it  seems  to  us  that  underlying  it  there  is  a desire 
to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  God  grant  that 
it  may  be  so  ; and  for  this  we  ask  you  to  pray. 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  the  settlement  of  the  various  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  industrial  world,  if  we  are  to  be  spared  a 
state  of  antagonism  between  class  and  class,  which  may  be  as  full 
of  bitterness  as  the  war  we  have  lately  passed  through.  Owner- 
ship has  its  duties,  but  it  also  has  its  rights,  and  labour  has  its 
rights,  but  it  also  has  its  duties  ; and  these  rights  and  duties  are 
defined  by  the  laws  of  God,  the  Master  of  everyone.  This  is  too 
often  forgotten,  and  because  it  is  forgotten  the  selfishness  of  human 
nature  usurps  the  rights  of  God.  Without  God’s  help  His  Com- 
mandments will  not  be  kept ; therefore,  we  ask  your  prayers 
that  He  will  give  that  help,  so  that  by  His  grace  worldliness  may 
be  overcome  by  godliness,  and  men  may  live  together  in  peace. 

In  addition  to  asking  for  your  prayers  we  urge  you  to  live  up 
to  your  faith  and  lead  good  Christian  lives.  The  air  is  full  of 
cries  for  “ reconstruction  ” and  a “ new  world,”  and  countless 
proposals  and  schemes  are  suggested  to  secure  a better  order  of 
things.  But  the  first,  the  absolutely  essential  condition  of  any 
true  and  lasting  improvement,  is  the  reform  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  conduct  and  lives  are  the  very  stuff,  the  raw 
material  so  to  say,  out  of  which  society  and  the  social  order  are 
constituted.  “ Make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy  ” may  be  a 
very  good  principle;  “Make  the  world  safe  for  Christ”  is  an 
infinitely  better  one.  Make  the  world  safe  for  Christ  and  it  will 
surely  be  safe  for  all  good  men.  1 hen  will  content  and  happiness 
be  spread  abroad,  for  content  and  happiness  can  onlv  be  found 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  at  peace  with  God.  Then  will 
goodwill  and  concord  reign  among  men,  when  Christ’s  teaching 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  love  for  our  neighbour  is  accepted 
and  followed.  Then  will  respect  and  obedience  be  shown  to  lawful 
authority,  when  the  will  and  voice  of  God  Himself  are  in  such 
author'ty.  Then  will  even  temporal  prosperity  attend  on  honest 
labour,  when  God’s  blessing  can  descend  on  the  labourer  and  his 
work— a prosperity,  mind  you,  which  is  infinitely-  different  from 
the  prosperity  the  devil  bestows  on  his  servants.  The  prosperity 
which  the  devil  gives  is  the  wages  of  sin,  and  means  the  spread 
of  his  kingdom  of  evil  and  the  ruin  of  souls.  Truly,  then, 
religion  is  benefic’al  not  only  to  our  spiritual  interests— it  promotes 
even  our  temporal  interests.  Our  health,  our  happiness,  our 
concord  with  our  fellow-men,  the  peace  and  order  of  the  State, 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  honesty  in  industry — all  are  helped  by 
religion.  Long  ago  St.  Paul  proclai  ed  this  truth.  “ Godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
«s,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  ” (i  Tim.  iv,  8).  But  a greater 
than  St.  Paul  proclaimed  it.  “ Seek  ye  first,”  said  Christ  Him- 
self, Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ” (Luke  xii,  31). 

And  so  if  the  world  is  to  be  reformed  it  is  abso’utely  essential 
that  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  world  be  themselves 
reformed.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  the  reformation  of  your 
own  lives  ; we  urge  you  to  lead  good  Christian  lives.  We  urge 
you  to  this  first  for  your  own  sakes.  Society  at  large  may 
profit  by  your  good  lives,  but  it  is  yourselves  who  first  and  fore- 
most will  profit.  It  is  your  own  interests,  your  own  welfare  which 
is  immediately  at  stake.  Serve  God  and  it  is  you  yourselves  who 
benefit  for  this  world  and  the  next ; neglect  God  and  it  is  you  your- 
selves who  suffer.  Doubtless,  if  you  were  to  turn  your  back  on 
God  and  follow  the  road  of  sinful  indulgence  and  pleasure,  you 
would  find  some  sort  of  satisfaction— but  only  for  a time  and 
at  what  a terrible  cost.  The  poisoned  draught  would  soon  be 
exhausted,  but  the  poison  would  remain.  The  mess  of  pottage 
would  soon  be  finished,  but  for  it  you  would  have  bartered  an 
eternal  and  priceless  inheritance,  and  spoiled  even  your  present 
life..  It  is,  then,  your  own  self,  your  own  well-being  for  -time  and 
eternity  that  depends  on  your  faithful  service  of  God. 


MORE  TROUBLE  IN  PORTUGAL? 

The  Moderate  Republicans  in  Portugal  cannot  form  a Ministry 
to  carry  on  the  Government,  and  the  Republican  Democrats  are 
making  things  impossible.  Instead  of  showing  some  prudence 
and  generosity  after  their  recent  complete  victory  arrests  are 
still  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  prisons  all  over  the  country  are 
full  to  overflowing.  Describing  the  situation,  the  well-informed 
Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  declares:  “The 
Republicans  in  Portugal  appear  to  be  working  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Monarchy  far  better  than  the  Royalists  have  ever 
done.  . . . The  Democrats  remember  very  well,  and  with  some 
bitterness,  the  campaign  in  England  on  the  subject  of  Portuguese 
political  prisoners,  yet  they  fail  to  realise  that  if  another  cam- 
paign becomes  necessary  it  will  have  the  strength  of  the  former 
campaign  at  its  back.  ...  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  unable  to  understand  that  persecution  breeds  a hundred 
dangers  for  the  Republic.  They  will  be  judged  by  their  attitude 
during  the  next  six  months  : if  they  prove  less  Jacobin  and  show 
some  respect  for  the  persons  and  opinions  of  their  political 
opponents  they  may  have  a chance  of  consolidating  their  own 
power.” 


REVIEWS. 
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delusion  ever  bore  such  rare  fruit ; no  idle  tradition  was 
ever  pregnant  with  such  enduring  realities.  If  the  story 
were  not  true  or  the  -claim  a he,  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  cast  into  the  rubbish- heap  and  have  ceased  to  influence 
the  lives  of  men.  But  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen 
hundred  years,  the  influence  of  Christ  and  His  teaching  is 
infinitely  greater  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  His  crucifixion.” 
Though  to  him  “ creeds  and  dogmas  are  a necessary  part 
of  religion,”  yet  religion  is  a far  bigger  thing  than  Churches 
and  creeds.  The  general  theme  of  the  book  is  truly 
expressed  for  once  in  the  advertisement  of  it  by  the  pub- 
lishers : "It  is  designed  to  prove  that  the  goal  of  nature  is 
life  ; the  aim  of  life  is  the  development  of  intelligence ; 
and  the  object  of  intelligence  a knowledge  of  God.  The 
author  holds  that  life  cannot  be  explained  in  the  terms  ol 
sheer  materialism,  but  that  behind  and  above  all,  immanent 
in  .nature  and  in  the  life  of  man,  there  is  a supreme  and 
intelligent  mind.”  - 

The  quotations  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  type  and  format  of  the  book  excellent. 


GERARD  HOPKINS’  POEMS. 

Poems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate.  12s.  6d.  London  : 
Milford. 

The  poems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  have  had 
to  wait  long  for  publication.  It  may  be  longer  still 
before  the  public  at  large  are  likely  to  realize  the  value 
of  the  slender  volume  now  presented  to  them,  though  the 
beauty  of  its  printing  and  the  laboured  and  loving  care 
of  the  editing  will  be  conceded  by  everyone.  All  poets, 
however,  even  if  the  commendation  of  their  Laureate  were 
lacking,  must  be  interested  in  this  book.  For  Hopkins  was 
one  of  those  poets  who  hold  high  and  conscious  ideas 
on  the  craftsmanship  of  their  art.  He  1 ad  mighty  belief 
in  the  power  of  words — in  the  power  of  the  sound  of  words ; 
and  strong  faith  has  here  beaten  a way  to  very  remarkable 
achievement. 

Mr.  Bridges  labels  these  poems  not  altogether  unjustly 
(despite  his  capital  letters,  of  which  he  is  more  than  chary 
in  the  text)  with  the  two  words  Oddity  and  Obscurity.  The 
obscurity  is  nearly  always  verbal,  and  usually  resolvable 
when  the  reader  will  give  a little  patience  to  the  study 
of  his  author’s  style.  Those,  and  there  are  numbers  about, 
who  consider  clearness  of  meaning  at  a glance  to  be  an 
essential  mark  of  all  good  poetry,  had  better  not  buy  this 
book  even  if  they  have  twelve-and-sixpence  to  throw  away 
on  124  pages  of  delightful  paper ! Yet  poetry,  which 
attempts  to  speak  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  soul,  will 
surely  be  obscure  at  times,  and  not  verbally  alone;  if  some 
fancies  can  break  through  language  and  escape,  others  will 
leave  but  gold  feathers  in  the  net  of  words. 

As  to  oddity,  new  things  are  apt  to  seem  odd  at  first, 
and  this  poetry  is  a new  poetry.  It  is  new  in  this,  that  it 
attempts  to  do  continuously  what  other  poets  have  been 
content  to  achieve  by  rare  moments,  and  in  virtue  of  what 
must  generally  seem  to  the  poet  a kind  of  miraculous  luck — 
I mean  that  entire  “ wedding  of  the  term  to  its  import,” 
not  only  by  way  of  the  term’s  notation  and  connotation  in 
meaning,  but  also  by  way  of  its  very  sound  and  cadence. 
This  identity  of  sound  and  sense  all  poets  compass, 
seemingly  unawares,  with  greater  or  less  frequency; 
Hopkins  believed  that  they  should  aim  at  it  as  a constant 
element  of  their  verse.  Does  he  justify  his  belief  in  this 
book?  Not  fully,  of  course.  Mr.  Bridges  wrote  of  his  work 
in  Miles’  Poets  of  the  Century  that  it  attempted  “an  un- 
attainable perfection  of  language.”  The  phrase  is  dis- 
heartening from  such  a master-craftsman,  but  we  think 
that  Hopkins  has  made  the  beginning  of  a breach  in  the 
walls  of  the  impossible.  Let  it  be  for  others  to  break 
through. 

The  newness,  then,  of  this  poetry  is  not  the  newness  of 
the  “futurists”  in  painting;  not  a break  with  established 
canons,  but  father  a new  degree  of  fidelity  to  their  precepts, 
a new  faith  in  the  possibility  of  such  close  adherence.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  the  means  here  employed.  The  author’s 
preface  sets  forth  a somewhat  elaborate  justification  of  his 
metrical  method  which  will  not,  we  think,  be  of  any  great 
help  to  the  reader.  That  method  might  be  expressed 
roughly  as  a precise  counting  of  the  stressed  syllables  in 
each  line,  while  allowing  the  others  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Thus  one  line  will  consist  almost  alone  of  the 
prescribed  number  of  accented  syllables,  while  in  the  next 
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“A  PEEP  BEHIND  the  SCENES.” 
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TWENTY  years  or  less  ago  I was  known  to  many  to  be  an  artist 
in  emeralds.  I had  been  apprenticed,  and  after  my  seven  long 
years  were  up,  worked  for  five  years  as  a dian  ond  and  gem 
setter.  I had  been  taught  to  do  what  is  just  and  right  ; to  p ace 
plaster  of  paris  behind  pearls  to  make  them  whiter,  to  place  foil 
behind  thin  diamonds  to  make  them  flash  like  thick  brilliants.  Pale 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies  were  usually  c'oscd  up  at  the  back, 
and  foil  of  the  colour  of  the  stor.e,  only  deeper,  added,  while  a little 
paint  was  added  to  the  gem  to  make  it  look  better.  Art,  we  know, 
is  often  called  in  to  assist  nature  among  ladies  in  the  most  exe.tsnr 
and  proper  circles,  so  that  there  is  nothing  veiyej.tiaoraii.aiy  (hat  (he 
resources  of  ait  shou  d be  used  to  embellish  jewels.  At  the  age  of- 26 
I left  my  master  and  started  for  mj'self  in  the  auction-rooms,  and 
saw  many  things  fetch  far  more  than  their  woith.  The  dealers  are 
some  of  the  keenest  men  on  earth,  and  they  gave  me  the  name  of  a 
“ flat-catcher.”  More  about  the  fiats  later  on.  . ; 

P'  One  day  I sat  down  at  the  bench  and  made  a little  emerald  brooch- 
It  was  all  nicely  foiled  and  painted,  and  had  cost  me  7js.  I put  it  in 
a sale,  and  the  knock-out  bought  it  for  £28.  I then  made  another, 
piece,  wl  ich  cost  me  £30.  I sent  that  to  a famous  auction-room 
in  the  West,  and  it  sold  for  £147.  It  was  bought  by  a sha  p member 
of  our  trade  whose  name  rhymes  with  ba  1.  Another  member  of 
the  trade  whose  name  rhymes  with  Paris  (English  pronunciation, 
please)  asked  him  a few  days  after  how  he  got  on  with  his  bargain, 
and  was  told  in  rep’y  that  he  had  made  £200  on  one  stone  alone.  The 
second  man  had  seen  the  article,  and  knew  what  it  was,  so  he  received 
the  £200  story  with  a graia  of  salt. 

Two  members  of  my  family  seeing  that  I was  making  money  so 
easily  said  I was  WRONG  in  what  I did.  I still  feel  that  it  was  rot 
wrong,  but  I gave  it  up  for  their  sakes.  Now,  if  (say)  a county  family 
— as  often  happens — sells  a precious  canvas  by  a lamous  artist,  and 
has  a rcp'ica  done  to  hang  in  its  place,  and.  in  due  course  the  copy 
has  to  be  sold  with  the  rest  in  the  mansion,  surely  ore  is  justified  in 
describing  it  as  a “ picture  of  a lady,”  or  “ of  a gent  eman,”  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  leave  it  to  the  experts  to  decide,  and  if  they  gamfc  e 
and  speculate  because  they  do  nbt  know  it  is  their  own  concern.  Half 
the  pearls,  if  no  plaster  is  put  behind  them,  look  dull,  and  the  dirt  gets 
behind  them  ; much  the  same  happens  to  rose  diamonds  ; unless 
they  are  foiled  and  backed  up  they  look  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  Take 
an  old  paste  buckle  in  particular  : it  would  be  mere  folly  to  set  them 
without  i oil,  Ac.  : so  you  see  the  significance  of  my  remark  above 
to  the  effect  that  twenty  years  ago  I was  an  artist  in  emeralds. 

Now  about  the  flat-catcher  and  the  diamonds.  I was  apprenticed 
to  a very  clever  German,  and  I have  to  thank  him,  for  mj’  so-called 
“ flat-catching  ” skill  emanated  from  his  workshop.  Now  for  a little 
lecture  about  diamonds.  The  best  knovyn  diamonds  are  roses  and 
brilliants.  A rose  is  a diamond  that  is  too  thin  to  cut  as  a btillitnt, 
so  that  it  is  more  like  a pyramid,  pointed  at  the  top  and  fiat  at  the 
back-  A brilliant  is  more  like  a peg-top,  n.inus  the  p>g.  Of  couise, 
most  people  know  that  much,  but  there  are  o her  styles  of  cutting, 
the  briolette,  e.g.,  the  shape  of  a pear  or  an  app’e,  with  facets  all 
over.  Then  there  is  a fourth  kind,  known  as  table-cut,  and  has  a 
flat  surface  with  a few  facets  on  the  border,  but  dead  flat  at  the  back. 
Therefore  there  is  little  life  in  these  thin  usually  Indian  biiiiiants. 

Well,  my  old  boss  taught  me  how  to  make  a cup  of  steel  foil 

(most  folk  would  call  it  tin  foil),  neatly  adjust  it  tel.ind  the  thin 

slice  of  tab'e-cut  diamond,  place  a dot  of  Indian  ink  in  the  centre 
of  the  foil,  and  when  the  setting  was  closed  in  at  the  back  it 

looked  just  like  a fine  white  brilliant.  And  so  I often  used  to 

exercise  my  skill  until  at  last  I told  the  buyers  (dealers)  that  they 
ought  to  have  more  sense  than  to  buy  these  specially  prepaud 
jewels  from  “ Friend  I-Iurcomb,”  as  I was  called,  and  even  to-day 
the  remark  is  made  when  such  a stone  turns  up — “ one  of  Hur- 
comb’s  flat-catchers.”  An  illustration.  Once  I made  a tie-pin  of 
such  a stone.  It  cost  me  £6  in  a.l  to  produce.  I put  it  up  for  auction 
and  one  of  our  best  judges  asked  me  if  I would  take  a commission 
to  buy  lot  342.  I asked  how  much  I should  go  to,  and  was  told 
£30.  Eater  I saw  it  was  my  own  lot,  so  I approached  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  asked  him  what  I should  do  in  the  circumstances. 
He  told  me  to  leave  it  to  him,  and  that  he  woud  see  that  both 
vendor  and  bidder  were  fairly  treated.  The  result  was  that  tie 
lot  was  purchased  by  another  shrewd  judge  ior  £32.  In  those 
days  I was  a member  of  the  knock-out  or  combination  of  buyers, 
and  I was  invited  by  a friend  “ in  the  know,”  as  he  thought,  to 
claim  a sua  e of  the  plunder  in  the  largain,  and  was  cal  eei  some- 
thing worse  than  an  ass  when  I refused.  My  lriend  adeed,  “ These 
choice  old  bits  (they  had  not  been  maue  a week)  wanted  finding.” 
The  dealers  shared  out  £3  18s.  each  on  a lot  which  had  cost  me  £6 
to  produce. 

Well,  now  I have  made  my  confession,  and  am  not  ashamed  of 
being  considered  an  Artist  in  Emeralds  or  a so-called  fiat-catcher. 
This  sounds  awfully  vu’gar,  but,  my  good  leader,  I hear  woise 
from  those  who  have  graduated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  even 
from  ladies  from  Girton  and  Someivil.e.  Anyway,  now  it  is  in 
black  and  white,  and  I shall  feel  easier  now  that  my  readeis  know 
the  worst,  even  though  it  is  now  twenty  yea  s ago  since  I turned 
over  a new  leaf,  and  as  Charles  Readc  said  ol  the  Drinker,  “ Its 
never  too  late  to  mend.”  And  it  is  never  too  late  for  my  readeis 
to  take  advantage  of  the  long  and  varied  expei  it  nee  ol  one  who 
has  spent  half  a rife  in  the  auction-room,  and  of  w'hom  it  has  olten 
been  said  : “ What  Hurcomb  does  not  know  is  not  w'orth  knowing  ” 
about  auctions,  jewels,  plate,  docks,  watches,  and  the  iike.  Further, 
it  is  never  too  late  for  your  goods  to  be  inc  udtd  in  my  great  auction 
sales,  for  thev  take  place  now  ONE  WHOLE  DAY  EVERY 
WEEK. 

Be  good  enough  to  remember  that  I have  only  been  an  auctioneer 
for  18  months,  and  my  sales  of  jewels  for  March  exceeds  £26,000 


actually  sold.  A few  of  the  big  firms  have  ridiculed  my  “ curiously 
worded  advertisements,”  as  Truth  ca  ls  them. 

Going  home  in  the  train  the  other  evening  a fellow  traveller  asked 
me  if  I knew  the  romance  of  the  Barry  Dock-  I said,  “ No,”  so 
he  told  me  that  someone  went  to  Lord  Bute  for  a bit  of  land 
for  a dock,  and  could  not  get  it,  but  was  told  by  Lord  Bute  to  build 
the  dock  for  him.  This  was  done,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  know 
all  about  it,  and  those  who  smile  at  my  style,  instead  of  extending 
cross-wise  with  hilarious  laughter,  will  soon  become  more  and  more 
attenuated  and  wear  a who-would-have-thought-it  expression. 

My  sa'e  on  April  7 will  be  a rea’ly  wonderful  one.  Come  along 
with  your  16th,  17th,  and  18th  century  silver.  I have  just  moved 
such  a fine  lot  from  an  old-world  house  within  the  shadow  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Look  out  for  the  photograph  in  the  next  issue. 

It  seems  unfortunately  on’y  too  true  that  demobilisation  is 
releasing  a number  of  undesirables,  jvdgirg  by  tie  stromal  number 
of  burg  aries,  hotel  robberies,  8c.  Cnly  the  other  n ornirg  we  read 
of  Crown  jewels  having  been  sto'en  liom  Richmond.  I have  had 
brought  to  my  notice  the  fact  that  near'y  £3,000  wo  th  have  been  stolen 
from  a lady  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  that  I valued  them  for 
insurance  purposes.  Lucky  for  the  lady  that  the  insurance  had 
been  effected,  was  it  not  ? 

These  valuations  for  insurance  have  kept  me  very  busy  indeed, 
but  I - still  find  time  to  do  yours,  and  you  can  rest  assured  the 
fee  w:  1 be  most  reasonable;  indeed,  whatever  fee  you  feel  disposed 
to  pay  I will  accept.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  most 
insurance  companies  will  accept  my  figures  without  demur.  I will 
not  over-value  to  please  any  one.  I have  my  own  reputation  to 
guard,  and  if  enhanced  va  ues  were  placed  on  the  jew'ds  and  some 
were  stolen  and  others  left  behind,  there  would  be  my  figures  which 
the  companies’  experts  could  criticise.  So  you  see  how  careful  one 
has  to  be.  If  you  cannot  bring  your  jewels  to  my  office,  I will  come 
to  you. 

As  regards  silver,  it  is  just  possible  that  I may  have  a fine  cup 
and  cover  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  the  actual  receipt  of  the 
goldsmith  of  that  time.  My  word,  won’t  tl  is  bring  the  buyers  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  from  John  o’  Gloats  to  Land’s  End,  from  across 
the  Channels — both  English  and  Irish.  If  it  is  not  on  sale  on  Monday 
next  it  will  be  offered  at  a sa.e  or  two  later,  but,  anyhow',  the  next 
sa'e,  as  I have  already  said,  will  be  one  of  great  importance  and 
interest. 

A lady  w'rote  last  week  to  say  that  the  cheque  she  had  received 
from  me  was  just  half  as  much  again  as  Messrs.  So-and-So  had 
offered  ; this  week  a gentleman  tells  me  that  the  platinum  and  gold 
chain  which  I sold  at  auction  on  Monda5'-  for  him,  and  for  which  he 
will  receive  £14  14s.  clear  of  con  mission,  le  had  been  offered  £8  for 
at  one  cf  the  great  London  Stores  after  a lot  of  weighing  and  testing 
— nearly  twice  as  much.  Such  tributes  are  eon  it  g by  the  dozen  every 
day,  and  I invite  any  disappointed  customers  to  wiite  to  the  Editor 
— I am  sure  the  Editor  w 11  not  be  ti  orb  ec- — because  even  if  1 fail — 
like  the  man  in  the  picture,  to  please  all,  I am  ambitious  to  keep 
my  name  celebrated  for  pleasii  g ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred. 
It  is  a little  difficult  at  times,  l.ut,  though  I am  fairly  successful,  1 
have  my  trials.  One  reader  brought  his  silver  to  me  and  eventually 
produced  the  gem  of  his  small  collection,  fie  informed  me  that 
he  had  known  it  for  forty  years.  “ Pardon  me,  Sir,  you  have  not.’’ 
‘‘I  know  I have,”  he  replied.  “No,  no,”  I retorted,  “because it 
was  made  by  C.  S.  Harris  in  Hatton  Garden  in  1898.”  “ But,  my 

good  man,  there’s  the  figure  of  Biitannia,  proving  it  to  be  George  I.” 
“ Rubbish,”  I rep’ied ; “if  the  silver  is  a higher  standard  than  the 
usual,  even  to-day  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall  punches  the  figure  of 
Britannia  just  as  thev  did  200  years  ago.”  Now  for  something 
“ more  grateful  and  comforting,”  a Major  writes  from  the  West 
Country,  under  date  of  Apiil  1st,  1919  : — 

“ Very  many  thanks  for  the  cheque  for  £95  17s.  6d.  for  the  ring. 
My  wife  is  delighted  with  the  price.  I n.ay  tell  you  the  prices  I wa- 
offered  before  1 brought  the  ring  to  you.  I was  told  in  South  Africa 
that  the  ring  was  worth  £100.  When  I came  back  from  there  I took 

it  to  A , who  offered  me  £60  for  it,  and  then  I took  it  to  S- , 

who  offered  me  £40.  I took  it  to  Mtssis.  J 8 Co.,  and  they 

offered  me  £70.  From  these  offeis  you  may  imagine  how  pleasoi 
my  wife  was  to  hear  that  you  had  obtained  £102  ior  it.  I must  also 
thank  you  for  the  businesslike  manner  in  wl  ich  you  have  conducted 
the  matter.” 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield! 
modern  silver,  8c.  Rare  stamps  and  stan  p collections  purchased- 
Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  cf  art. 
Auction  and  Estate  Argents.  Va.uations  lor  ad  purposes  ; inventories 
made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances,  household  effects, 
6 tc. — castle  or  cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173.  Piccadilly,  W.i  (lift  to  third  floor), 
where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4.  Telephone  : Regent  475, 
or  Avenue  2828.  Wire  : “ Hurcomb,  Fen.  London.” — [Advt.] 


W.  E.  HURCOMB  AND  BUCKLEY 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  and  VALUATIONS  of  Town  and 
Country  Properties,  Antiques  and  Modern  Furniture,  China, 
Pictures,  Prints,  Books,  Articles  of  Vertu,  ably  conducted  in 
Loudon  aud  any  part  of  tba  United  Kingdom.  Consultations 
Free.  170-3,  Piccadilly,  W.I  Phone:  Regent  475. 
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these  will  be  largely  outnumbered  by  syllables  that  are  not 
accented.  And  the  stresses  may  come  anywhere  in  the  line, 
boldly  emphasising  its  beginning,  scattered  equally  through 
it,  or  massed  towards  its  close.  Such  lines  can  nearly 
always  be  analysed  into  an  orthodox  succession  of  mixed 
iambs  and  anapaests  (or  alternatively  of  trochees  and 
dactyls)  if  you  will  allow  pauses  when  necessary  to  take 
the  place. of  the  unaccented  portion  of  a foot.  There  is 
nothing  very  new  in  this.  As  applied  to  blank  verse,  at  any 
rate,  the  beginnings  of  it  are  at  least  as  old  as  Shakespeare. 
And,  of  course,  Father  Gerard  Hopkins  does  not  really 
allow  the  non-stressed  syllables  “ to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.” Rather  he  marshals  them  with  most  meticulous 
and  sensitive  art  to  endow  his  line  with  emphasis,  or  speed, 
or  hesitation,  or  airiness,  or  clamour. 

The  other  devices,  also,  here  displayed  are  but  old  devices 
used  more  freely  than  other  poets  have  ventured ; more 
freely  and  perhaps  with  a more  conscious  intention. 
Alliteration,  for  instance,  called  by  someone  an  artful  aid, 
is  of  the  very  texture  of  Hopkins’  verse;  but  he  employs  it 
in  no  timid  or  secretive  fashion,  and  with  him  it  is  no  mere 
stringing  of  initial  consonants;  median  syllables  and  vowels 
too,  most  of  all,  are  compelled  to  the  chime.  This  from  a 
craftsman’s  point  of  view  may  well  be  the  most  interesting 
and  fruitful  of  the  author’s  experiments.  For  alliteration 
as  a mere  grace  or  trick  is  common  in  all  writing,  and  may 
be  found  (as  R.  L.  Stevenson  has  pointed  out)  in  grave 
prose  authors  who  will  repudiate  the  charge  with  vigour 
till  it  is  brought  home  to  them.  What  comes  so  readily 
must  have  a deep,  natural  basis,  and  in  the  artist’s  hands 
should  be  capable  of  far  elaboration. 

And  flock-bells  off  the  aerial 

Downs  forefalls  beat  to  the  burial. 

I hardly  know  anything  in  English  literature  more  haunt- 
ing to  the  ear  than  these  lines  from  Hopkins’  Loss  of  the 
Eurydice.  (The  vessel  foundered  close  in  to  the  shore.) 
Here  the  alliteration  might  be  described  as  a series  of  “ o ” 
and  “ e ” (struck  sharp  at  the  beginning,  and  varied  there- 
after) with  another,  strictly  subordinate,  of  dental-labials. 
One  other  example  in  lighter  vein,  and  of  less  subtle  texture 
— a breath  of  lime-tree  blossom  : 

When  the  air  was  sweet-and-sour  of  the  flown  fineflower  of 

Those  goldnails  and  their  gaylinks  that  hang  along  a line. 

Only  a tinkle  is  intended;  but  note  how  skilfully  the  “ n’s  ” 
are  led  from  the  outset  to  a crescendo  at  the  close. 

Of  rhyme,  again,  Father  Hopkins  is  a frank  lover,  and 
he  is  not  content  to  rhyme  only  at  the  verse’s  end,  but 
matches  all  convenient  opportunities.  Those  assonances, 
too,  and  vowel-rhymes  which  more  plodding  workers  are 
troubled  to  avoid  he  makes  to  serve  his  purpose.  Here  are 
two  lines  from  a fragment  titled  Moonrise  : 

I awoke  in  the  Midsummer  not  to  call  night,  in  the  white  and 
walk  of  the  morning  : 

The  moon,  dwindled  and  thinned  to  the  fringe  of  a finger-nail 
held  to  the  candle  . . . 

The  first  of  these  verses  illustrates  another  characteristic 
of  all  these  poems,  one  which  carries  us  a little  beyond 
purely  technical  matters.  It  is  the  readiness  to  make  use 
of  the  suggestions  conveyed  by  words  beyond  what  their 
bare  meaning  can  carry.  Who  ever  heard  of  “ the  white 
of  the  morning  ”?  Yet  readers  of  this  line  know  that  they 
have  seen  it  in  its  ghostliness;  and  “ walk  ” is  even  more 
effective,  if  more  elusive,  in  its  suggestiveness  of  the  silent 
oncome  of  the  light.  Like  a certain  hero  of  dream-land 
Gerard  Hopkins  works  his  words  hard,  but  he  “ pays  them 
extra  ” in  the  revelation  of  what  they  can  be  made  to 
accomplish.  He  accomplishes  much'  with  them  because  he 
is  no  rhetorician.  Fie  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a word  simply  because  it  is  a fine-sounding 
word  or  a “ poetical  ” word.  Either  Mathew  Arnold 

or  Pater  said  of  Flaubert  that  with  him  “ the  search, 
the  unwearied  search,  was  quite  simply  and  honestly 
for  the  adjustment  of  word  to  meaning,”  and 

it  is  the  same  with  Hopkins.  No  word  is  for  him  too 
homely  or  too  outlandish  if  it  will  help  him,  by  what  it 
means  or  by  what  it  connotes,  to  express  his  thought — and 
not  his  thought  only,  but.  something  at  least  of  the  emotion 
that  goes  with  it,  “ the  fine  delight  that  fathers  thought.” 

With  so  many  special  preoccupations  it  is  to  be  expected 
(though  not,  perhaps,  to  be  condoned)  that  the  poet  is  im- 
patient at  times  under  his  art’s  more  primary  limitations  of 
grammar  and  syntax — that  he  jettisons  relatives,  banishes 
pronouns  too  far  from  their  principals,  leaves  prepositions 
a-dangle  in  mid-air,  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  plentiful 
ambiguities  of  accidence  with  which  our  uninflected  speech 
abounds.  These  faults  make  verbal  obscurities  which 
require  some  little  study  to  resolve  and  occasionally  (to 
the  present  writer,  he  confesses)  yield  no  solution.  It  is 


evident,  indeed,  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  new  poet 
— who  died  twenty-nine  years  ago — makes  large  demands 
upon  his  readers ; but  a pioneer  can  no  otherwise.  Doubt- 
less the  first  writer  of  verse  (or  of  prose,  for  which  came 
second?)  was  decried  as  a troublesome  fellow  who  could 
not  say  a plain  thing  in  a plain  way.  Those  who  are  con- 
tent to  serve  a brief  apprenticeship  to  Hopkins  will  not 
judge  wasted  the  time  required  to  gain  acquaintance  with 
the  mystery  (if  such  it  seem)  of  his  craft. 

For  it  is  a fine  spirit  that  dwells  behind  the  arabesque- 
wrought  tapestries  of  these  poems,  a sensitive  and  a strong 
soul  wherein  three  devotions  and  delights  are  here  re- 
vealed, their  objects  God  and  Man  and  Nature.  All  poets, 
of  course,  serve  these  shrines,  but  each  in  his  own  manner, 
and  each  with  his  special  insight  into  their  arcana.  For 
this  poet  it  is  in  God’s  mastery,  his  creator-hood,  above  all, 
that  he  finds  at  once  terror  and  joy.  Yet  he  has  also  a 
most  intimate  sense  of  God’s  fatherly  tenderness,  and  can 
speak  to  Him  with  the  direct  simplicity  of  a son  to  an 
earthly  father.  In  man  it  is,  well,  just  humanity  that  he 
loves,  its  frailness,  its  beauty,  the  frailness  of  its  beauty, 
so  easily,  so  piteously  brought  to  foulness  and  corruption. 
Yet  this  in  no  minor  key.  There  is  a most  refreshing 
strength  and  manliness  in  this,  the  principal  side  of  Hop- 
kins’ poetry ; and  his  recurrent  word  is  that  the  labile  fair- 
ness of  human  things  becomes  immutable  as  diamonds  if  it 
is  rendered  to  the  Giver.  In  nature  it  was  her  pied  raiment 
(his  own  adjective)  that  he  loved  best,  her  contrasts,  her 
million-fold  play  of  light  and  colour,  gleam  and  gloom, 
sally  and  recovery  : “ Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled  things ! ” 
It  is  a love  that  is  reflected  in  the  form  of  his  poetry. 

Lastly,  we  find  here  a trace  of  that  pain  of  soul  which 
poets  must  pay  down  for  their  vision  and  which  in  one  so 
eager  and  so  sensitive  we  should  have  divined  had  it  found 
no  record.  These  last  sonnets,  found  among  the  papers  of 
Father  Hopkins  after  his  death,  are  called  “ terrible  ” by 
Mr.  Bridges.  But  suffering  is  not  terrible  where  it  does  not 
overcome.  Here  it  was  nob’y  vanquished.  These  poems 
discover  (far  wide  of  their  author’s  aim)  such  qualities  of 
courage  and  of  humility  and  of  idealism  as  are  the  makings 
of  sanctity. 
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THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

In  a letter  prefacing  the  Ecclesiastical  Education  Fund 
report  the  Archbishop  of  Liverpool  writes  : — 

Secondly,  reconstruction  is  with  us  in  the  question  particularly 
of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  As  far  as  the  material 
happiness  of  the  homes  of  our  people  is  concerned,  this  country 
is  anxiously  awaiting  the  negotiations  now  proceeding  between 
capital  and  labour,  in  all  this,  the  Catholic  Church  has  a slake. 

It  is  not  simply  that,  as  the  Church  of  the  poor,  her  sympathies 
have  always  been  on  the  side  of  those  who  form  the  majority 
of  her  adherents.  More  than  that.  She  has  seen  and  deplored 
the  existence  of  that  industrialism,  which  has  been  permitted  to 
determine  and  to  embitter  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour, 
ever  since  the  times  when  the  despoiling  hand  of  a Tudor  king 
swept  into  the  royal  coffers  the  funds  of  those  medieval  guilds 
which,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  for  centuries 
been  the  citadel  of  the  rights  of  the  working  man,  and  the 
harmonizer  of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  Again 
and  again  in  recent  years  the  Church,  through  her  Popes,  has 
protested  against  the  state  of  servitude  of  vast  numbers  of 
workers,  and  has  declared  that  unless  a remedy  be  found,  and 
found  quickly,  the  world  will  witness  an  industrial  upheaval.  The 
Church  has  not  ceased  to  champion  the  moral  rights  of  the 
working  man.  And  in  these  later  days  she  persists  in  advocating 
four  great  claims  for  him.  First,  she  demands  for  him  “ a living 
wage,”  not  a mere  subsistence  wage,  but  one  that  will  guarantee 
for  him,  his  wife  and  his  children  a life  of  reasonable  comfort. 
Next,  she  claims  for  the  working  man  security  against  unemploy- 
ment, to  this  extent  at  least,  that  he  cannot  be  dismissed  from  his 
employment  arbitrarily,  but  when  such  dismissal  involves  loss 
to  the  working  man,  only  for  just  and  reasonable  grounds. 
Thirdly,  she  claims,  and  claims  rightly,  for  the  working  man,  a 
larger  control  than  he  has,  generally  speaking,  been  allowed  in 
the  management  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is 
not  that  he  has  a right  to  be  admitted  to  a share  in  what,  after 
all,  is  the  employer’s  own  business,  though  a prudent  concession 
of  that  kind  would  produce  much  contentment  amongst  the 
workers.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  a mere  machine,  but  a 
human  being,  with  body  and  soul,  the  Church  claims,  on  his 
behalf,  a right  to  have  a voice  in  deciding  the  conditions  of  his 
labour,  so  that  these  conditions  should  not  be  detrimental  to  his 
physical  or  his  moral  well-being.  Finally,  she  claims  on  behalf 
of  the  working  man  that  he  should  have  greater  liberty  than 
industrialism  has  hitherto  afforded  him,  in  the  ordering  of  his 
own  life.  As  Pope  Leo  XIII  has  expressed  it : 11  In  all  agreements 
between  masters  and  workmen,  there  is  always  the  condition, 
expressed  or  understood,  that  the  workmen  should  be  allowed 
proper  rest  for  soul  and  body.  To  agree  in  any  other  sense,  would  ; 
be  against  what  is  right  and  just ; for  it  can  never  be  right  and 
just  to  require  on  one  side,  or  promise  on  the  other  side,  the  giving 
up  of  those  duties  which  a man  owes  to  God  and  to  himself.” 

And  whilst  the  Catholic  Church  has  voiced  these  claims  of  the  ! 
working  man,  based  as  they  are  on  the  moral  law,  she  does  not  i 
hesitate  to  remind  the  worker  that  the  same  principles  of  justice  j 
require  him  to  give  for  a fair  day’s  wage  a fair  day’s  labour,  j 
Again,  whilst  she  protects  the  worker’s  freedom  to  strike,  as  j 
a legitimate  weapon  for  securing  his  just  rights,  she  reminds  I 
him  that  before  he  can  in  the  sight  of  God  make  use  of  that  I 
weapon,  with  all  fts  attendant  evils  for  men,  women  and  children,  j 
he  must  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to  avert  these  evils  by  ! 
peaceful  negotiation. 

And  when  problems  such  as  these  are  clamouring  for  solution,  i 
Catholics  themselves  cannot  remain  mere  passive  spectators,  [ 
pleading  with  the  murderer  Cain,  “ am  I my  brother’s  keeper?  ” 1 
More  now  than  at  any  time  they  have  the  duty  of  being  ready  j 
to  give  a reason  for  the  social  faith  that  is  in  them.  They  must  j 
cultivate  what  has  been  called  the  social  sense,  the  modern  name  1 
for  Christian  charity.  Such  a task  has  been  rendered  easy  here  I 
in  this  country.  We  are  blessed  by  the  activities  of  the  Catholic  j 
Social  Guild  in  our  midst.  Through  its  simple  organization  any  ; 
thinking  Catholic,  man  or  woman,  may  take  a part  in  this  move-  i 
ment  by  joining  a Social  Study  Circle.  Here  the  principles  laid  ! 
down  by  the  Holy  See  can  be  mastered  ; many-sided  social  ques- 
tions can  be  studied  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  and  decided 
at  least  tentatively.  Already  Catholic  Study  Circles  have  done  a 
valuable  work  by  leavening  democracy  with  sound  principles  on 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 

Re&gious  Reconstruction. 

But  there  is  a third  form  of  reconstruction,  which,  at  least 
outside  the  Catholic  Church,  is  being  much  spoken  of,  and  even 
attempted;  and  that  is  reconstruction  in  religion.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  see  where  we  Catholics  stand,  for  others  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves. The  key-note  of  this  inter-denominationalism,  as  it  is 
called,  is,  of  course,  union.  In  spite  of  miserable  failures  in  the  ; 
past,  a considerable  number  of  non-Catholics  are  persuaded  that  j 
such  reconstruction  is  possible.  What  is  needed,  they  say,  is  that 
all  religious  bodies  should  agree  to  accept  certain  fundamental 
truths  about  God,  about  Christ,  and  about  man.  All  Christian 
denominations,  they  assert,  are,  or  should  be,  willing  to  accept 
the  truths  of  God  and  His  love,  of  Christ  and  His  salvation,  of 
mankind  and  their  brotherhood.  These  truths  being  accepted 
by  the  different  denominations,  substantial  union  is  attained,  the 
way  to  unification  is  opened,  and  at  least  a working  compromise  I 
of  a kind  is  effected.  To  secure  harmonious  working,  it  should 
be  understood  that  stress  has  always  to  be  laid  upon  the  doctrines  i 
upon  which  all  are  agreed,  and  thus  union  is  to  be  promoted.  : 
On  the  other  hand,  doctrines  upon  which  there  is  no  agreement, 


and  likely  sources  of  disunion,  have  habitually  to  be  kept  in  the 
background  and  ignored. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  our  pausing  to  ask  what  is  a funda- 
mental doctrine,  and  who  has  to  decide  its  fundamentality.  Nor 
need  we  ask  for  a definition  of  terms,  as  if  the  mere  acceptance 
of  words,  so  vague  as  to  admit  widely  different  meanings,  will 
secure  unity  of  mind.  A League  of  Religions  is  as  likely  to  be 
useless  for  practical  purposes,  without  a definition  of  terms,  as 
a League  of  Nations  would  be  without  a clear  understanding  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  important  terms  in  its  articles.  Further- 
more, it  is  obvious  that  to  ignore  doctrines  which  a person 
believes  to  be  a part  of  God’s  revelation  to  mankind,  is  tanta- 
mount to  belittling  their  importance  or  even  to  questioning  their 
truth. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  considerations,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  chances  of  success  of  this  movement  amongst  Pro- 
testant sects,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  with  a certain  amount  of 
sympathy.  It  is  at  least  an  implied  homage  to  the  Catholic 
teaching  as  to  the  evils  of  divisions  in  religion,  and  as  to  the 
necessity  for  unity,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  Church 
alone.  Next,  in  spite  of  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the 
Church  on  the  question  of  unity,  there  is  no  reason  why,  whilst 
agreeing  to  differ,  we  may  not  co-operate  with  non-Catholics  in 
good  works  of  a non-religious  character.  Unity  of  action  in  such 
matters  produces  an  atmosphere  of  good-will,  which  again  begets 
in  time  a willingness  to  see  and  make  allowance  for  different 
points  of  view,  our  own  included.  Catholics  may  co-operate  with 
non-Catholics  in  promoting  the  social  and  even  the  moral  ameliora- 
tion of  those  amidst  whom  they  live,  as  far  always  as  they  can 
do  without  compromise  of  principle.  There  spring  to  our  minds 
at  once  such  questions  as  intemperance,  housing  of  the  poor, 
sweated  labour,  secular  education,  facilities  for  divorce.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  times,  co-operation  is  marred  by  our  seeing  moral 
questions  in  a different  perspective  from  others.  To  a 
Catholic,  for  instance,  sin  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  we 
believe  that  in  comparison  with  the  prevention  of  sin,  physical 
well-being,  strength  of  character,  commercial  success,  exalted 
citizenship  sink  into  insignificance.  Too  often,  also,  the  remedies 
proposed  by  others  for  social  and  moral  evils  are  worse  than  the 
disease  ; and  in  driving  out  one  devil,  admittance  is  given  to  seven 
worse  devils. 

But  whilst  co-operation  with  other  religious  bodies  in  redressing 
social  evils  and  in  promoting  social  betterment  is,  as  a rule,  both 
lawful  and  advisable,  co-operation  in  distinctly  religious  work, 
to  which  Catholics  are  occasionally  invited,  is  opposed  to  our 
principles.  These  invitations  take  the  form  at  the  present  time 
of  seeking  union  in  joint  memorial  services  for  the  dead  soldiers 
of  a locality,  of  holding  prayer  in  common  before  meetings  or 
in  family  circles  or  in  the  wards  of  public  hospitals.  Help,  again, 
is  sometimes  sought  for  a distinctly  non-Catholic  cause.  As  an 
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excuse,  it  is  asserted  that  though  associated  with  a religious  body, 
it  is  carried  on  on  broad  Christian  lines,  and  that  when  prayer  is 
offered,  it  contains  nothing  sectarian.  The  fact  is,  that  a Catholic 
believes,  and  is  bound  to  believe,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
one  true  Church  instituted  by  Christ,  the  one  Ark  of  Salvation, 
and  that  every  religious  assembly  outside  the  Church  is  hateful 
in  God’s  sight,  simply  because  it  is  set  up  against  His  one 
Church. 

Catholics  say  nothing,  and  think  nothing,  uncharitable  of  those 
who  belong  to  these  sects.  On  the  contrary,  knowing  as  a fact 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  also  conscientiously  per- 
suaded of  the  truths  of  their  position,  we  believe  that  their  prayers 
are  pleasing  to  God,  and  will  be  rewarded  by  Him.  But  we 
equally  believe  that  these  religious  systems,  objectively  in 
themselves,  are  displeasing  to  God,  as  are  all  the  religious 
services  promoted  by  them,  prescinding  from  the  subjective  per- 
suasion of  those  who  take  a part  in  them.  In  all  the  religious 
movements  in  the  world,  the  Catholic  Church  stands  apart,  and 
is  bound  so  to  stand.  If  invited  to  union,  her  answer  will  always 
be,  that  whilst  other  religious  bodies  have  many  ways  of  seeking 
union  amongst  themselves,  she  has  one  and  one  only.  It  is 
that  of  her  Divine  Author — unconditional  surrender.  If  religious 
re-construction,  then,  there  must  be,  in  these  times,  it  will  be 
on  lines  laid  down  by  her  Sovereign  Pontiffs  : first  back  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  next,  back  to  the  Catholic  Church. 


RITUALISM  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 


There  is  a society  called  the  “ Federation  of  Catholic  Priests  ” 
(says  the  English  Churchman),  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Birmingham.  It  was  formed  for  “ mutual  support  in  the  defence 
of  Catholic  Faith  and  Order,”  and  it  claims  now  to  have  a 
membership  of  “ some  600  priests  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
It  has  lately  been  putting  itself  in  evidence  by  a letter  sent  on 
its  behalf  to  the  two  Archbishops,  that  it  might  be  conveyed 
through  them  and  with  their  authority  to  the  Diocesan  Bishops. 
Our  readers  will  easily  estimate  the  character  of  this  federation 
not  only  from  its  title,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  signatories 
of  the  letter  are  Dr.  Darwell  Stone,  its  chairman,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Underhill,  its  secretary.  These  men  are  well-known  as 
extremists,  even  among  the  Romanizers.  As  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  letter,  it  is  a plea  for  a reduction  of  the-  age  limit 
usually  prescribed  for  Confirmation.  These  men  would  have  the 
Bishops’  permission  to  present  children  of  ten  or  eleven  for  the 
laying  on  of  hands  and  qualification  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  question  is  not  a new  one.  Individual  Ritualists 
have  often  raised  it,  but  it  comes  to  the  front  now  with  the 
backing  of  the  society  which  we  have  named.  It  is  specially 
interesting  to  note  the  reasons  given  for  this  plea  in  the  letter 
to  which  we  have  referred.  First,  there  is  a declared  belief  in  the 
“ sacramental  character  of  Confirmation,  and  in  the  reception 
thereby  of  those  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  are  essentia'l  for 
the  development  of  the  Christian  life.”  Secondly,  the  letter  says, 
11  We  speak  on  behalf  of  those  who  practise  and  teach  Confession, 
and  who  seek  thereby  to  be  sure  that  the  grace  of  God  is  really 
received  into  a loving  and  clean  heart.  The  graver  sins  of  the 
flesh  begin,  often  without  consciousness  of  sin,  very  young.  It 
is  in  the  preparation  for  Confirmation  and  first  Confession  that 
again  and  again  sins  of  pollution,  alone  or  with  others,  are  for 
the  first  time  realized  as  sins.”  Then,  in  the  third  place,  this 
letter  declares  that  the  practice  of  early  Confirmation  with  pre- 
liminary Confession  “ tends  to  secure  adequate  moral  preparation, 
and  relieves  children  of  a responsibility  of  walking  alone,  for  which 
they  are  not  yet  ready  and  which  it  is  unnatural  to  lay  upon  them.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  those  reasons,  though  offered  by  professing 
members  and  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  really 
Romish,  and,  moreover,  that  they  are  based  upon  Romish  errors 
which  out  Church  has  specifically  condemned.  They  affirm  Con- 
firmation to  be  a sacrament,  which  our  Church's  standard  of  doc- 
trine (Art.  xxv)  says  it  is  not.  They  maintain  the  “opus 
operatum  ” theory  of  the  sacraments,  which  is  as  truly  Roman 


as  it  is  not  Anglican.  They  rest  upon  the  habitual  practice  of 
Confession,  which  is'  not  only  contrary  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
Articles  and  Homilies.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
nineteen  clergymen  of1  the  diocese  have  sent  a memorial  to  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  in  which  they  say  : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Birmingham, 
do  not,  for  various  reasons,  desire  the  service  of  Benediction  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  congregations.  We  do  not,  therefore,  feel 
able  to  express  our  sense  of  the  value  of,  and  our  desire  for,  these 
services  with  the  earnestness  of  conviction  of  the  signatories  of 
the  memorial  addressed  to  your  lordship  by  some  other  clergy. 
We  would,  nevertheless,  wish  to  be  allowed  to  associate  ourselves 
with  the  memorialists  in  regretting  that  you  cannot  see  your 
way  to  grant  permission  for  the  use  of  this  service  under  your 
lordship’s  own  regulations.  ...  In  the  absence  of  any  weighty 
objection  to  the  service  of  Benediction  on  doctrinal  grounds,  and 
in  view  of  the  wide  latitude  of  belief  and  practice  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  present  time,  we  would  venture  to  plead  that 
episcopal  sanction  for  the  service  might  well  be  given  under 
careful  regulations.” 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


The  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  Court 
Circular  of  Tuesday  : — “ Cardinal  Bourne  had  the  honour  of 
being  received  by  His  Majesty.” 

The  Right  Rev.  Donald  Martin,  Administrator  of  the 
Cathedral,  Oban,  telegraphs  our  Rome  correspondent,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Holy  See  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Bishop  Smith. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Tatton  Benvenuto  Mark  Sykes,  6th 
Bart.,  of  Sledmere,  Malton,  Yorkshire,  and  9,  Buckingham  Gate, 
S.W.,  Conservative  M.P.  for  the  Central  Division  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  from  1911,  owner  of  the  celebrated  Sledmere  Stud, 
who  died  in  Paris  on  February  16,  intestate,  has  left  £ 20,000 , 

“ so  far  as  at  present  can  be  ascertained.”  Letters  of  adminis- 
tration are  granted  to  Dame  Edith  Violet  Sykes,  the  widow. 

Miss  Kathleen  Fitzgerald,  B.A.,  was  the  representative 
of  the  Catholic  Women’s  Suffrage  Society  on  the  deputation  to 
the  Home  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform,  organized 
by  the  Penal  Reform  League. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Gerald  Buddie  Atkinson 
and  Violet  Chichester-Constable  will  take  place  at  the  Oratory, 
Brompton  Road,  at  half-past  two  o’clock  on  the  24th  instant. 

The  marriage  between  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  L.  Johnson, 
D.S.O.,  and  Mrs.  Kenna,  arranged  to  take  place  on  April!  4,  is' 
unavoidably  postponed  owing  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Johnson  being 
unable  to  return  by  that  date. 

Marquis  and  Marquised’Hautpoul  have  sold  their  house 
in  Montagu  Square,  and  Turville  Grange,  Henley-on-Thames,  will 
be  their  permanent  address. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Finance  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  has 

arrived  in  London  from  Paris. 

Major  Edward  Longueville,  Coldstream  Guards,  Llan- 
forda,  Oswestry,  has  been  appointed  Master  of  the  Radnorshire 
and  West  Herefordshire  Hounds. 

Dr.  Andrew  Crommelin,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  has  left  on  an  expedition  to  Brazil  to  observe  the 
total  solar  eclipse  of  May  29.  The  eclipse  is  invisible  at 
Greenwich. 

Lord  Lovat  is  selling  50,378  acres  of  his  estates  in 

Inverness-shire. 

A rare  old  picture  of  James  II,  long  hanging  at  the 

Literary  Institute,  Bath,  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  King. 


sc?r 

Cure  your 


"WHTTft  STK  TTia~ 
COLD  With 


Just  a few  drop3  sprinkled  on 
your  handkerchief  brings  instant 


relief  and  a speedy  cure.  . 

“Vapex*  is  verv  economical 
and  it  gets  stronger  wrath  us*» 

0.'.  KERr  00?  6z  Co  Ltd.,  Bardpi 

S.  SC 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 


RED 

WHITE 
* BLUE 


For  Breakfast  & after  D nner 


THE 


PATENT  STEAM 


CARPET  BEATING 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Office: 


196, YORK  RD,  HOLLOWAY 


Carpets  freed  from  Dust  by 
Compressed  Air 
Carpets  " Shampooed ' 


Carpets  Dyed. 


(Cleaned) 


Collect  and  deliver  Free 


BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  LONDON 


Telephones:— 

12 1 North  (2  lines* 


Telegram t n 
'Eradicate.  Oamroad,  London.' 


Say©  ©eaS  and  ©as ! 

It  is  a scientifically  proved 
fact  that  water  reaches  boiling 
point  in  a Cast  Iron  pan  quicker 
than  in  an  enamelled  steel  pan  — 
5 33%  sooner  was  the  average 
figure  in  a series  of  15  tests. 
That  means  a direct 
savins  of  1 cwt.  of 
co  ti  In  every  ton  ! 

But  Cast  Iron  Utensils 
mean  more  to  your  kitchen 
economy  than  this  fuel  saving 
(important  though  that  is)— they 
rarely  need  replacing  and  they  give 
you  entire  satisfaction  throughout 
their  long  years  of  service. 
Procurable  at  INSIST  ON 

" Ironmongers.  CAST  IRON. 
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BELL  FOUNDER, 

JAMES  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


CHURCH  BELLS  & PEALS 
CONVENT  & SCHOOL  BELLS. 

For  sweetness  of  tone  and  musical 
(Dualities,  our  bells  are  unrivalled. 

Our  bells  can  be  heard  in  a very  large  number 
of  the  Catholic  Chu  che  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


“ I sent  them  this  Velour  Hat 
after  I had  worn  it  for  some 
time.  It  was  s iled,  rather 
out  of  shape,  and  had  lost  its 
gloss  and  smart  appearance. 
Pullar9  cleaned  it,  raised  the 
pile  and  made  it  look  almost 
like  new  again.  The  cost 
was  trifling,  and  it  was  really 
a wonderful  economy.” 


POST  your  CRICKET  and  TENNIS  GOODS 
to  us  for  repair  by  expert  workmen. 
CRICKET  BATS  Rebladed,  1C/6,  12/6, 
L5/6.  17/6.  TENNIS  RACKETS  cleaned  and 
restrunp:,  7/6,  1C/6,  12/8.  15/3,  18/6,  21/-. 

ODD  & SONS, 

British  and  Colonial  Sports  Outfitters. 
55,  NORTH  END,  CROY  ION. 


Send  your  Hat  to  any  Pullar 
Branch  or  Agent,  or  post 
direct  to  Perth,  and  it  will  be 
returned  postage  paid. 

PULLARS,  PERTH 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 


Father  Ryan  emerging  from  Melior  Street  on  March  26th, 
on  his  way  to  pay  another  instalment  in  reduction  of  the 

long-standing  debt. 

All  who  are  interested  in  my  struggle  with  the  Melior  Street  debt— they  number  some 
thousands— are  am ionsly  awaiting  news  of  the  result  of  my  recent  Lady  Day  effort.  They 
will  rejoice  with  me  and  my  poor  people  over  the  announcement  which  I am  able  to  make 
to  day,  the  announcement,  viz.,  that  the  Lady  Day  effort  culminated  in  a grand  total  of  £747, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  debt— which  stood  at  the  depressing  figure  of  £4,340  in  March 
of  last  year— stands  now  at  the  comparatively  trifling  figure  of  £253. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  which  I entertain  towards  those  readers  of  The  Tablh  to  whose  sympathy  and 
thoughtful  co-operation  this  blessed  change  in  the  situation  at  Melior  Street  is  so  largely  due. 
I must  content  myself  with  solemnly  assuting  them  that  they  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance 
at  Melior  Street— in  remembrance  which  will.  J am  confident,  be  of  gieat  benefit  to  them  at 
those  times  of  stress  or  trial  which  mortals  have  to  go  through  occasionally  if  not  frequently 
in  the  course  of  lif  ; for  the  poor  people  of  Melior  Street  have  a great  record  (extending  over- 
seventy  years)  of  devotion  to  their  Holy  Faith  and  self-sacrifice  in  its  interests,  and  their 
prayers,  therefore,  cannot  but  be  of  much  avail. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  letters  with  which — in  consequence  of  the  Lady  Day 
effort  — I have  to  deal  1 must  leave  till  next  week  much  (including  th-  result  of  the  Competition) 
which  I should  like  to  say  here  this  week.  Meanwhile  I will  hope  that  my  kind  co-operators 
will  see  me  through  to  the  end  and  that  they  will  not  slacken  in  their  co-operation  until  the 
remaining  £253  of  debt  has  disappeared.  And  I will  hope,  too,  that  some  readers  of  The 
Tablet  who  have  not  hitherto  extended  a helping  hand  will  regret  that  they  are  not  represented 
by  any  scrap  of  paper  in  the  £747  bag  shown  above,  and  will  resolve  to  make  up  for  their  in- 
difference to  my  appeal  by  securing  representation  in  the  coming  £253  bag;  for,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  nobody  with  a spark  of  intelligent  zeal  will  care  to  remain  a mere  spectator  when  he  might 
be  taking,  like  so  many  fellow-readers  of  The  Tablet,  some  little  part  in  the  widespread 
co-operative  movement  of  which  poor  Melior  Street  in  the  slums  by  London  Bridge  has  become 
so  deservedlv  the  centre. 

Address  : Fr.  RYAN,  Melior  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1. 

Mass  ever'-  Friday  for  co-ooera.ors  for  whom  al-o,  and  for  whose  intentions  ihe  little  hearts  and  hands  of 
700  innocent  children  are  lilted  up  in  prayer  twice . ailv  in  Melior  Street  School, and  onceweekly  at  Benediction. 


The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  1 congratula  e you  < n the  splendid  and 
successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  youi  Bi  hop. you  are  now  ni..kmg  toreduce  that  burden  I beg 
God  to  bless  \cur  e oris  in  everv  way,  and  to  grant  you  viry  soou  to  see  the  complete  extinction  ot  the  deoi." 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  : — 'You  can  tell  everybody  that  your  appeal  has  the  warme-t 
approva  01  yo.n  tJtsho.i.  I wou  d p.  eicr  to  hear  of  our  being  enabled  t . pay  off  this  long-standing,  crushing 
debt,  than  t‘.  hear  of  money  being  given  me  to  build  new  churches.  Whoever  h,  ip  you  will  be  makingan  ex. 
ce  lent  use  of  bis  money  and  will  be  cont  i uiing  powerfully  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ni  all  south  London. 
May  God  bless  and  reward  abundantly  all  who  help  you.  ’ 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  : — ' Bet  us  takeheart  and  tiust  and  pray  that  during  this  first  vear 
of  the  Great  Peace  the  debt  mar  t e swal  owed  up  in  Victory  . , . i feel  sure  there  are  not  a few  devotees 

of  the  Sacred  Heart  who  would  gladlv  aid  you,  if  only  they  knew  of  your  urgent  need  of  help.” 

Carton  Vere  (SOHO)  Bravo  I 1 ve  just  b en  reading  your  appeal.  Ive  been  through  the  ml: 

so  I know.  Poor  Melior  S reet  ppeals  io  me,  so  1 send  you  a trifle.  Every  little  helps  " 

Prior  O’Gorman,  O.S.A.  :— "I  well  know  the  worry  and  anxietv.  If  our  lay  folk  could  bet 
realise  the  tna.  lyrdom,  1 am  su  e they  would  be  di.pos  d to  come  to  your  assistance  all  the  more  readily." 

Fr.  Ryan  gratefully  acknowledges  receipt  (since  Lady  Day)  of  an  anonymous 
donation  of  ten  pounds  from  “A  Cork  Friend.”  He  has  also  just  received  £$  from 
the  venerable  Father  John  McKenna,  late  M.R.,  of  Croydon,  and  £$  from  Father 
McLaughlin,  the  present  P.  P.  of  Croydon.  The  debt  is  already  down  to  £230!  Send 
your  co-operating  mite,  good  reader.  Send  it  to*day.  Send  it  now. 


■A  Li  'rfiiL  . 
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For  backward 
and  ailing 
children. 


350a 


Weakly  children  undergo  a 
rapid  change  for  the  better  when 
their  usual  food  is  supplemented 
with  Benger’s  between  meals. 

On  this  most  highly  nutritive 
and  easily  digested  Food  they 
make  up  and  thrive.  • 

Benger’e  Pood  is  endorsed  by  Medical 
Men.  to  whom  anxious  parents  should 
refer. 

BENGER'S  FOOD  LTD..  Otter  Work*.  MANCHESTER 


Food 

for  Infants. 
Invalids  * a,*  Aged. 


Association  or  the 
Crusade  or  Praper  for  the 
Souls  in  Purgatorp, 

ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  BRIDGE  i TINE 
HOUSE  OF  SYON  ABBEY.  CHUDLEIGH, 
S.  DEVON.  189a,  WITH  THE  APPROBA- 
TION OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  PLYMOU1H. 

THIS  ASSOCIATION  received  the 
Blessing  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.  on  July  12,  1893  ; it 
also  received  that  of  his  successor, 
our  late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X. 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  on 
April  10,  1915,  gave  his  Blessing  and 
approval  to  it,  as  well  as  his  Blessing 
to  all  its  members. 

The  obje'ct  of  the  Association  is  to 
pray  for  the  deceased  who  have  a 
special  claim  on  the  members’  prayers 
and  suffrages,  such  as  relations,  friends, 
neighbours,  also  Priests  and  Religious, 
and  the  Holy  Souls  in  general.  A daily 
Mass  is  offered  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  for  all  who  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

For  particulars  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  enrolment  of  members, 
application  must  be  made  to  the 
Superior,  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh, 
South  Devon,  England. 

In  connection  with  the  Crusade  is 
published  “ The  Poor  Souls’  Friend  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Monitor,”  a monthly  Maga- 
zine, originally  and  still  chiefly  devoted 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Faithful 
Departed.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
on  the  Faithful  Departed,  it  comprises 
a wide  and  varied  field  of  literature, 
contributed  by  able  Catholic  writers. 

Subscription,  is.  6d.'  yearly,  pay- 
able in  advance.  Single  copies, 
i^d.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

The  Magazine  can  be  obtained  from 
“ The  'Manager,”  Office  of  “The 
P.S.  F.,”  Chudleigh,  South  Devon; 
or  from  Messrs.  Washbourne,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; or 
from  Messrs.  Burns  & Oates,  28, 
Orchard  Street,  W. 

A limited  space  is  allotted  for  advert- 
isements. The  scale  of  charges  can 

I be  obtained  from  the  Manager,  Office 
of  the  “ P.S.F.” 


PIPE  ORGAN 

FOR  SALE. 

GREAT,  SWELL, PEDAL  & COUPLERS, 
£ 900. 

Also,  ONE  MANUAL,  £45. 

REST  CARTW&ICHT,  Church  Organ  Builder, 

LONDON.  N.1  5. 


The  medically. prescribed 
remedy  for  Headache  and  all 
Nerve  Pains,  Rheumatism,  &e. 

Of  *U  Chemu/i.  1/-  fyc  tablets j.  S/-  (too  tablets) 
Sole  fifekere.  T.  KBRP0OT  & CO.  fa*r< Had  1 


V^BRITISH  MADE.  ITSaoe  mark  ) . STANDARD  QUALIT’ 


REAL  IRISH  LINEN 

Tablecloths 
Bleached 
by  sun 
and  air 

L{o  tins  on  & Cleaver , Ltd. 

48  N,  Donegall  Place.  BELFAST. 


are  made  in  many 
original  and  beautiful 
designs,  and  may  be 
depended  upon  for  long 
and  satisfactory  wear. 
Write  for  samples  and 
price  list  sent  post  free. 


{SITUATIONS  WAJNTKD. 

ifad.  per  mrd  / minimum  j*. 


VI 


RS.  ARTHUR  PKRRY’SSER. 


VANTS’  AGENCY.  35  George  Street.  Port- 
London,  W.  Rooms  tor  engaging 
lours  10  till  -—a  till  4.  Saturdays  till  t o'clock 
'‘Anxiously  London. 


an  Square,  London,  W. 
ours  10  till  1 — 2 till  4.  5 

stablished  1874.  Telegrams 
elephoneND  1755.  Mayfair. 


rEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  zi, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
atholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  I utors, 
urses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
larders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
lone  1086  Western  


T.-CUL.  F.  W.  SOPPER,  t8th 

-V  Hu«sar«,  wishes  to  highly  recommend  his  late 
TAUFFEUR.  who  has  been  with  him  for  over 

rears.  Nearly  4!  vears  artificer  R.E.  Allrunning 
pairs.  Good  loader.  Scotch ; married.  Country 
elerred.  A.  MacKinnon,  18,  Bourdon  Street, 
irkeley  Square,  London,  W.i. 


,/T  KS.  ARTHUR  FRYf.R  highly 

recommends  excellent  GOVERNESS,  for 
ilv  lessons,  tree  m >st  afternoons  All  English 
Meets.  French.  Music.  Oxford  and Trimiy  Cohege 
-tificates.  Write  Miss  Isabel  Bossy,  20,  Springfield, 
iper  Clapton.  E 5. 


‘EWING  M \1L) ; giod 

' woman  ; fine  work  mostly  ; daily. 
Duncan  'street,  I-lington,  N. 


needle- 

M.  Moran, 


ro  LANDOWNthb  whorequirc.t 

MANAGER.— A gentleman  (48),  married, 
invert,  thorough  knowledge  estate  management, 
le  experience  mixed  farming  and  gardening.  Ex- 
tent references.  Apply  No.  .23,  Tablet  office. 


WIDOW,  with  means  age  50, 

V * desires  oost  as  HOUSEKEEPER  to  elderly 
entleman.  Quiet  place.  Educated.  Apply  No. 
16,  Tablet  Omce. 


AUCTION. 


BERKSHIRE. — About  one  mile 

from  Maidenhead  and  within  a short  distance 
of  the  River,  the © ,^r  ,x.*a4 

L O RG  LEASEHOLD 
(part  FREEHOLD) 
PROPER  I Y, 

known  as 

“CORDWALLES." 

a moderate-sized  Residence,  with  stabling:  and  out- 
offices,  together  with  large  class  and  dining  rooms, 
swimming  bath,  dormitories,  bath  rooms,  gym- 
nasium,chapel,  sanatorium,  offices,  and  conveniences 
tor  a large  indoor  staff,  al  o Two  Cottages,  inex- 
pensive pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  and  extending 
to  about  9$  acres,  and  well  adapted  for  a school, 
hospital,  con valrscent  home,  or  other  institutional 
purposes.  To  be  offered  tor  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Estate  Room,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on 
Thursday,  the  -vth  May,  at  2.30  o’clock  precisely 
(unles*-  previously  s<  Id  p ivately). 

Solicitors:  Messrs.  Routh,  Stacey,  and  Castle,  14. 
Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C  1. 

Auctioneers:  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank,  and  Rutley. 
2o,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.i 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

t\d.  per  mord  ; minimum  7 s. 


U* AN  any  Lady  recommend  nice 

girl  (R  C. ) as  NURSE  for  child  a year  old. 
Some  experience  desirable  but  not  essential.  Dr. 
W.  W.  King,  38  Wilkinson  Street,  Sheffield. 


CAN  Lady  thoroughly  recommend 

young,  active,  educated  NURSE  take  entire 
charge  boy,  age  4$  ? Devoted  to  children  ; Mon- 
tessoii,  Frobel,  or  college  trained  ; good  needle- 
woman, cut  out;  experienced  illness  ; willing  travel. 
Italian  or  French  not  objected  to.  Liberal  salary. 
Apply  Mrs.  Plowden,  Foxbriars,  Coldash,  nr.  New- 
bury, Berks. 


W'ANTfD.^An  Irish  Maj  or  wants 

COMPANION -HELP  tor  wife.  Two 
children  ; small  house.  Must  be  Catholic.  Used  to 
housework.  Fond  of  children.  Write  No.  920, 
Tablkt  Office,  stating  terms,  etc.,  wanted. 


HOUSES. 

l\d.  p*r  word ; minimum  Jt. 


COTTAGE  or  FARMHOUSE, 

Vw*'  Bucks,  Surrey.  Sussex,  or  Wilts,  required  for 
August  and  September.  4 bedrooms  and  2 sitting 
rooms,  with  attendance  and  catering.  No  children. 
Perfect  sanitation  essential  State  terms,  and 
distance  to  nearest  R.C.  Church.  Apply  by  letter  to 
“A  Z.,”  care  of  Willing’s  Advertisement  Offices, 
33.  Knightsbridtie.  S.W.i. 


EOUIRED,  June  or  before, 

* Unfurnished  HOUSE,  near  Church,  about 
5 bed  rooms.  Apply  No.  135.  Tablet  Office. 


W]MBLE  DON  — FOR  SALE. 

* * Freehold  HOUSE,  on  rising  ground,  close 
to  Church  of  Sacred  Heart  and  Common.  Billiard, 
3 reception,  bath,  9 bed  and  dressing  rooms  ; tennis 
lawn  ; delightful  shady  garden,  Domestic  offices  on 
ground  floor.  Apply  Archibald  Donaldson,  Vere 
House,  16,  Darlaston  Road,  Wimbledon. 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

t\d.  per  word  ; minimum  Jt. 


UN  UR  R ANT’S  HOTEL, 

' George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W — 
Adjoining  James’  Church  Catholic.  Elcfctrie 
Lift  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone  : Mayfair  6484  5 


UAYSWATER.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

U 41,  WESTMORELAND  ROAD.— Comfort- 
able  BO  ARD-RESIDENCE.yied>w35s  ; per  day.  8s. 
Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large  double 
rooms.  4 gn«.  Miss  Rose. 


\i  UKi-ULK  HOTEL,  BOURNE- 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  CathoKc 
Jhurch,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds. 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier;  Golf  Links  nearly 
idjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
ippointments  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors;  suites 
if  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  terms 
>r  & a carte  Telegrams:  “ Norfo'k,  Bournemouth/' 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


UASTROURNE.  — SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
racing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  4*9 
Apply  Secretary. 


“HTHE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

I HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  reai 
countiy  life  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  " is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


AA/ANTED,  in  Church  of  England 

School,  Roman  Catholic  YOUNG  LADY, 
superintend  little  R.C.  boy.  Board,  lodging:, 
laundress;  educational  advantages,  coaching  for 
examinations  in  return.  References.  Application 
to  No.  133.  I abi  et  Oflbce. 


WOMAN  GRADUATE  wanted, 

* * Convent  High  School,  Lancs.  English  and 
Geography;  ,£150.  Apply  No  893,  Tablet  Ofcce. 


MEDICAL. 


CERTIFICATED  NURSE, 

Catholic,  has  VACANCY  for  one  or  more 
CHILDREN.  Entire  charge.  Good  home.  South 
coast.  Maternity  cases  arranged.  Apply  No.  132, 
Tablet  Ofl'ce. 


Nervous,  rest  cure,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
m his  private  house.  Excellent  results-  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.VV.  13, 
Tel.  Putney  647. 


RESIDENT  PATIENT  or 

PAYING  GUEST  received  »'n  the  house  of  a 
Catholic  Medical  man  on  the  South  coa^t  ; detached 
villa,  good  garJen,  pleasant  surroundings.  Excel- 
lent references  Apply  No.  884,  Tablet  Office. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

A Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcani  e 
up  to  7s,  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
1 ablht.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old). 

* ~ Any  condition  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individual^ . Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  po?-t ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  per  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester,  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


RUCIFIXES,  finely  carved, 

5".  6/6;  10",  11/6;  12",  13/6;  187,  17/6;  22,f, 
21/-  ; 36".  42/—.  Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Graduals  and  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

l\d  per  word  { minimum  js. 


L7RENCH  Gentleman,  living  near 

-*■  Boulogne,  wishes  English  Catholic  tamily  to 
receive  his  son,  aged  17  \ears.  during  August  and 
Stpiember,  and  will  receive  in  exchange  during 
same  period.  Engli-h  Catholic  bov  or  girl.  Address 
M.  Lehlond,  Notaire,  a Marquise  (Pas  de  Calais). 


OLD  CHINA,  TAPESTRY, etc.— 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  only,  Old  China  and  Tapestry, 
etc  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply. 
Please  send  particulars  to  No  233,  Tablet 
Office. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS.  — Wanted 

A UNUSED  or  USED  STAMPS  issued  before 
1870,  espectallv  earls  British  on  original  evnelopes. 
Good  prices  given.  Dr.  Fearnhead,  bydall  Cottage. 
Lytham. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  ^COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  oflHis  Eminence\Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  Lordship  the  Bishopjof  Southwark. 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  |0F  JTHE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  groi  nds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  g mnasium,  eic.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculate i . Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Di  awing 
Society  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc.  e 

Dressmakirg.  Cookery,  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  subjects  are  taught  in  tlieSen  or  Dhi'sion 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  of  the  SACRED  HEART, 
BRIGHTON. 


THE  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

which  has  been  closed  owing  to  WAR  WORK,  wil 

RE-OPEN  on  SEPTEMBER  22nd. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother 

ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 

X AVER1AN  COLLEGE, 

CLAI'HAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.U  . 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  Lnnnon  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  • 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 

CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

r IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  water,  and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  art  room,  library,  gymna- 
sium, and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associated  Board  of 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Entire  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparatory  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


-.ON  VENT  OE  THE  HOLY  UNION 
OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS. 

4IGHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.V 

Boarding  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 
Jnder  the  Patronage  of  The  Cardinal  Archbishof 
of  Westminster. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated  in  a most 
ealthy  and  bracing  suburb  of  London 
Curriculum  : Thoroughly  modern,  carefulh 

raduated,  with  special  attention  to  Languages.  Music 
Vrt  and  Needlework 

Physical  Development Swedish  Drill,  Outdooi 
Exercise  Organised  Games  under  the  direction  of  a 
Trained  Mistress.  • 

p«r  tProsppctns,  '^pnlv  to  the  Rev  Mother. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St  Tos^nh  s C allege  Dumfries. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  foi 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  ^c,,  apply: 

The  Head  Master. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  ; Commercial  and  Classical . 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful! surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Staiion  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  tor  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (I  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  bovs,  a certificated  trained  nurse. 
Reduce  1 fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals— THE  MISSES  EORDE-DOCKERY.  ££ 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  1 

BOtRDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  house  imnrovemen  s. 

English  in  all  ts  branches;  French  in  i aily  use. 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations, 
Music  and  Sinn  ng,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics. Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


SI.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.  PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 

URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a id  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  ot  His  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  Se  ’tember  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

SI  WILFRID’S 
COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall). 

Oxford  Locals,  1918  : Successes,  31 

foul  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 

Apply : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 
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HOTEL 

REMBRANDT 

opposite  the  - 

BROMPTON  ORATORY 

The  Rembrandt  arranges  for 

SPECIAL  MAIGRE  FARE 

On  Fridays  and  other  days  of  abstinence. 

The  Hotel  has  a number  of 
self-enclosed  PRIVATE  SUITES 
from  4 to  6 rooms  with  Bath  Room. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Bedroom. 

MODERATE  TARIFF 

INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  16/6  per  day. 

All  Public  Rooms  and  Corridors 
are  Steam  Heated  to  maintain  an 
equable  and  pleasant  temperature. 

The  Hotel  Rembrandt  is  under  the  same  management  as 

HOTEL  VANDYKE,  Cromwell  Road. 
HOTEL  RUBENS,  Buckingham  Palace  Rd. 

HOTEL  REMBRANDT 

Thurloe  Place,  South  Kensington.  & 

Telegrams  : “CHOICEST,"  LONDON.  Phane  : 4300  Kensington 

(4  Lines  X 


Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 
maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 


"THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 

ft 

FOR  THE  DYING 

MARES  STREET, IHACKNEY/E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


Farris’sflltarCatiaies 


GUARANTEED  GENUINE  AIR-BLEACHED  BEESWAX. 

VEGETABLE  WAXjVOTIVE,  ETC. 


<Cbe  Farris' Stocks  ror  Rolp  Oils 

(PATENTED) 

^RUBRICAL  AND  PERFECTLY  OIL-TIGHT 

Best  Silver  Plate,  with  pure  Gold  inside,  perfectly 
Oil-tight  and  made  entirely  of  metal,  no  substance 
such  as  cork,  leather  or  glass  being  employed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Rubric,  which  states  “the  Oils  are 
to  be  kept  in  Vessels  of  Silver  or  alloved  metal.’’ 

Complete  set  of  three  bottles,  in  Leather  Case,  lined 
with  Velvet  and  Silk,  £2  2s.  net.  Larger  size, 
£3  3s.  net. 


A Plate  is  fitted  on  the  outside  of  the  dase  upon  which 
the  name  of  the  Mission  is  engraved  Free  of  Charge. 


Cmmonpof  Blessing  tDe  font. 


Charles  Farris  has  designed  a SPECIAL  CAP  with  a 
SPOUT  to  screw  on  to  the  B and  C Holy  Oil  Stocks 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of  oil  during  the 
Ceremony  of  blessing  the  Font. 

The  caps  are  fitted  inside  the  lid  of  the  leather  case 
containing  the  Holy  Oil  Stocks,  and  are  supplied,  if 
required,  at  an  additional  cost  of  4s.  6d.  each. 

EXTENSIVE  SHOWROOMS 
EVERYTHING  forthe  COMPLETE  FURNISHING 
OF  CHURCH  AND  ALTAR 

CHARLES  FARRIS 

71  BISH0PSCATE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Works:  HELMET  COURT,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

Warfhouses  and  Stores:  

91  and  93,  BISHOPSGATE,  and  12,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  E.C. 

Phones— LONDON  WALL,  9397  & 9398.1  Telegrams — WAXINESS  LONDON. 
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CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the 

THE  HUSH  yunsuun.  T . , . _ ■ f A T • l 

Irish  estimates,  raised  the  Irish 
question  once  again,  though  he  admitted  somewhat 
pathetically  that  he  could  not  now  speak  in  the  name 
of  Ireland,  seeing  that  the  majority  of  the  country  had 
rejected  both  the  party  and  the  policy  he  represented. 
The  question  was  so  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the 
Irish  people  and  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  that  public 
opinion  recognized  the  necessity  of  granting  Home 
Rule.  Ireland  was  full  of  strong  anti-English  feeling 
as  the  result  of  the  Government’s  neglect  to  seize  the 
golden  opportunity  afforded  by  Mr.  Redmond’s  loyal 
offer  in  1914.  Catholics  had  been  kept  out  of  commis- 
sions in  the  Irish  Brigade,  with  the  result  that  the 
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conviction  became  universal  in  Ireland  that  there  was  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  in 
London  to  throw  a badge  of  inferiority  and  exclusion 
on  the  majority  of  the  Irish  who  were  Catholics  or 
Nationalists.  Revolutionary  influences  gained  power, 
and  then  came  the  rebellion,  followed  by  a Convention, 
the  agreement  arrived  at  by  which  was  broken  up  by 
English  statesmen.  Mr.  McNeill  attributed  the  success 
of  Sinn  Fein  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  vLit  to  Dublin  and 
Mr.  Dillon’s  approval  of  the  action  of  the  rebels. 
Nationalists  had  not  altered  their  policy  for  Sinn  Fein, 
but  had  merely  changed  their  label,  Nationalist  policy 
having  been  for  absolute  independence.  Sir  D.  Maclean 
thought  that  the  settlement  would  have  to  be  made  by 
some  strong  power  outside  Ireland.  Sir  E.  Carson, 
who  followed,  insisted  that  no  one  wanted  the  existing 
Home  Rule  Act.  Ulster’s  resistance  was  justified,  for 
why  should  men  agree  to  be  driven  out  of  their  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  Kingdom  and  handed  over  to  those 
who  were  disloyal  to  it.  Under  the  circumstances  he 
was  sure  that  the  duty  immediately  to  their  hands  was 
that  of  reconstruction  in  education,  health  and  housing. 
In  Belfast  there  were  from  15,000  to  20,000  children 
who  could  not  go  to  school  because  there  were  no 
schools  for  them.  The  city  was  prepared  to  provide 
them  by  rate,  but  Parliament  would  not  sanction  such 
action.  To  this  Mr.  Devlin  retorted  that  the  matters 
brought  forward  constituted  a powerful  indictment  of 
British  rule.  Why  should  Ireland  be  forgotten  when 
the  aspirations  of  small  nationalities  were  being  favour- 
ably considered?  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  saw  some  hope  in 
the  growing  antipathy  to  the  federal  solution,  and 
suggested  the  suspension  for  five  years  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  so  that  the  four  provinces  might  propound  a 
scheme  for  the  acceptance  of  Parliament.  Captain 
Redmond  stated  that  Ireland  was  almost  in  a state  of 
revolution,  but  agreed  that  the  Act  would  need  con- 
siderable modification. 

—the  chief  In  his  reply  to  the  discussion,  Mr. 
secretary  and  Macpherson  Began  with  a refer- 

education.  ence  to  education,  for  which,  he 

said,  he  was  not  responsible.  Two  reports — one  on 
primary  and  the  other  on  religious  and  intermediate 
education — had  been  submitted,  which  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a Departmental  Committee  for  legislative 
action.  Two  points  ought  to  be  considered — first, 
whether  a single  authority,  represented  in  that  House, 
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was  not  desirable  to  co-ordinate  the  three  distinct 
systems  of  education  in  Ireland — primary,  intermediate 
and  technical ; and,  second,  whether  any  rate  should  be 
levied  for  purely  educational  purposes.  An  extraordi- 
nary advance  had  been  made  in  Ireland  with  regard  to 
striking  a rate,  and  he  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation which  he  had  noticed  in  some  of  the  speeches 
would  lead  to  great  results.  He,  for  one,  would  not 
be  a party  to  what  had  been  called  in  Ireland  godless 
education.  In  his  judgment,  it  could  easily  be  provided 
in  any  Bill  that  was  brought  forward  that  the  religious 
atmosphere  and  control  of  any  school,  whether  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic,  should  be  preserved  as  it  was  at 
present.  Some  points  could  be  dealt  with  administra- 
tively, and  he  would  endeavour  to  deal  with  them 
speedily.  Turning  to  the  housing  question,  he  said  that 
the  evils  of  filth,  squalor  and  congestion  were  the  allies 
of  Bolshevism  and  Sinn  Fein,  and  with  these  he  was 
dealing.  Finally,  he  declared  that  he  would  maintain 
law  and  order,  and  said  that  troops  were  kept  in  Ireland 
because  the  unrest  was  unabated.  Save  for  the  gallant 
dead,  who  gave  themselves  for  liberty,  Ireland  had 
passed  through  the  crisis  of  the  war  practically  un- 
scathed. 

A second  reading  has  been  given 
by  the  Commons  to  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  Women  Bill,  though  the 
Government  could  not  undertake  to  support  it  in  the 
clause  which  would  involve  a further  extension  of  the 
franchise.  Under  the  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the 
disqualification  which  prevents  women  from  holding 
certain  civil  and  judicial  appointments  ; to  amend  the 
Franchise  Bill  of  1918  so  as  to  place  women  on  an 
equality  with  men  ; and  to  enable  women  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  Upper  as  they  are  already  entitled  to  do  in  the 
Lower  House.  Mr.  Adamson,  in  moving  the  second 
reading,  said  that  the  Labour  party  had  always  been 
in  favour  of  the  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  women, 
and  it  was  now  generally  recognized  that  where  they 
were  able  to  render  equal  service  they  should  receive 
equal  pay.  Mr.  Lunn  seconded,  but  Sir  W.  R.  Adkins 
protested  against  Clause  2,  which  would  necessitate 
the  breaking  of  the  compromise  on  the  franchise  arrived 
at  by  the  Speaker’s  Conference,  whilst  Mr.  McMaster 
saw  no  reason  why  the  voting  age  should  not  be 
reduced  from  30  to  21  years.  Captain  Coote  contended 
that  women  were  not  on  a level  with  men  in  the  trade 
unions,  a point  which  was  emphasized  by  Commander 
Bellairs,  who  had  put  down  a motion  which  would 
remove  the  inequality.  Coming  as  it  did  from  the 
Labour  party,  the  Bill  reminded  him  of  the  monumental 
generosity  of  the  man  who  stole  a pig  and  gave  the 
trotters  to  the  poor.  It  gave  emancipation  at  the 
expense  of  everybody  but  the  Labour  party.  Mr.  Cape  | 
having  said  no  one  knew  why  30  had  been  made  the 
age  limit  for  women  voters,  the  Speaker  explained 
that  it  was  adopted  because  otherwise  the  number  of 
women  voters  would  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  1 
men — by  about  1,000,000.  It  was  that  women  and  men  | 
should  be  about  equal  that  the  age  of  30  was  selected,  j 
Captain  Elliot,  in  a humorous  speech,  pleaded  that  the 
young  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  old,  and  that 
therefore  the  age  limit  should  be  reduced.  In  con-  j 
eluding  the  discussion,  Dr.  Addison,  President  of  the  : 
Local  Government  Board,  pointed  out  that  the  Bill’s  I 
proposed  reduction  of  the  age  of  women  voters  would 
increase  the  electorate  by  between  three  and  four  ; 
millions,  an  increase  which  the  Government  could  not 
undertake  during  the  present  session.  In  regard  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill  they  could  show  themselves 
more  accommodating. 

On  Monday  the  Housing  Bill  came 
—the  housing  bill,  up  for  second  reading,  and  Dr. 

Addison,  who  was  in  charge  of  it, 
said  that  the  matter  was  urgent.  There  was  a war 
arrear  of  350,000  houses,  whilst  in  1914  there  were 
70,000  houses  unfit  for  habitation  and  300,000  others. 
seriously  defective.  Furthermore,  3,000,000  people 
were  living  in  overcrowded  conditions,  a fact  which  he 
illustrated  by  reference  to  Essex  Street,  Shoreditch.  If 
the  local  authorities  were  to  issue  closing  orders,  people  ' 


would  bfe  driven  to  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  slum 
area  would  be  extended.  Under  the  Bill  local  authori- 
ties would  be  compelled  to  undertake  housing  schemes, 
and  no  compensation  would  be  paid  for  houses  that  had 
been  condemned,  but  only  for  the  land.  Furthermore, 
an  owner  would  be  empowered  to  re-enter  and  take 
possession  of  badly  deteriorated  property  in  order  to 
carry  out  a reconstruction  scheme  on  his  own  account, 
and  it  was  also  provided  that  if  a local  authority 
defaulted,  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be 
enabled  to  prepare  a scheme  or  carry  it  out.  By 
Clause  9 the  local  authority  was  empowered  to  enter 
upon  the  land  and  begin  operations  before  the  com- 
pensation had  been  awarded.  The  scheme  as  approved 
by  the  Government  undertook  to  finance  local  authori- 
ties during  the  provisional  period.  They  estimated 
seven  years  as  the  time  during  which  the  subsidy  would 
be  made,  on  the  basis  that  the  charge  falling  upon  the 
local  authority  in  the  area  would  not  exceed  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a penny  rate.  It  was  clear  that  they  could  not 
expect  these  houses  in  many  districts  to  bring  in  suffi- 
cient rent  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  At  the  end 
of  seven  years  they  hoped  that  houses  would  let  at  an 
economical  rent,  or  they  would  kill  private  enterprise. 
There  would  also  be  a relaxation  of  local  building 
by-laws.  London  needed  55,000  houses.  Sir  D. 
Maclean  welcomed  the  measure  as  a real  health  Bill, 
whilst  Colonel  Wedgwood  described  it  as  the  worst'of 
the  eight  that  had  been  brought  forward  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  would  destroy  the  building  trade,  and 
would  make  house  building  a State  monopoly.  Colonel 
Pownall  pleaded  that  the  Bill  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  include  the  middle  as  well  as  the  working  class. 
After  some  further  discussion  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

When  the  discussion  was  resumed 
7hePcommonBs!  on  Tuesday,  Colonel  Royds  com- 
3T.  plained  that  the  Bill  would  dis- 

courage the  private  builder,  who  had  erected  5,500,000 
of  the  existing  houses  in  the  country,  whilst  various 
legislative  enactments  had  only  produced  15,000 
houses.  It  would  therefore  be  better  to  set  the  private 
builder  going.  The  great  impediment  to  private  enter- 
prise was  the  land  taxes  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1909.  Sir 
J.  Tudor  Walters  warned  the  local  authorities  against 
the  methods  of  the  jerry-builder,  and  asked  them  to 
seize  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  industrial  England  on 
a good  standard,  without  mean  streets  or  crowded 
districts.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  that  private 
builders  should  have  financial  assistance,  and  the  local 
authorities  should  be  very  desirous  of  purchasing  at 
reasonable  prices  houses  built  by  them.  He  was  certain 
we  could  not  obtain  the  houses  that  we  needed  in  the 
next  few  years  unless  we  brought  in  private  enterprise. 
Mr.  Lambert  wondered  how  the  Government  was  going 
to  fix  rents  in  agricultural  districts  and  to  prevent 
profiteering.  Sir  Martin  Conway  hailed  the  measure 
as  the  first  definite  attempt  to  produce  happier  con- 
ditions of  life.  Mr.  Bottomley  said  there  was  plenty 
of  money  to  supply  a few  hundred  millions  for  housing.  , 
Mr.  Sexton  also  heartily  welcomed  the  Bill.  In  reply, 
Major  Astor  said  that  the  Government  hoped  local 
authorities  would  use  present  builders.  As  regards  the 
State  subsidy,  the  Government  proposed  to  adjust  it  in 
order  to  meet  the  deficit  on  two  periods — at  the  begin- 
ning  and  at  the  end  of  what  they  called  the  provisional 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1921  a balance-sheet 
would  be  prepared.  An  estimate  would  be  made  of  the 
rent  charged,  and  the  proceeds  of  a penny  rate,  and 
if  there  was  a deficit  it  would  be  met  by  a State  subsidy 
which  would  be  a fixed  amount  during  that  experi- 
mental period.  If  the  rents  advanced  during  the  seven 
years,  the  local  authorities  would  get  the  advantage 
through  a reduction  of  the  penny  rate.  In  1927  they 
would  have  the  final  adjustment,  and  any  deficit  then 
would  be  met  by  a State  subsidy.  The  Bill  was  then 
read  a second  time  amid  cheers. 

—THE  lords  and  Meanwhile,  the  Upper  House  gave 
the  military  service  a second  reading  to  the  Military 
BILL>  Service  Bill,  though  not  without  a 

good  deal  of  preliminary  criticism.  Lord  Peel,  who 
was  in  charge,  insisted  that  the  Bill  was  a provisional 
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temporary  measure,  but  none  the  less  necessary,  seeing 
that  the  men  required  could  not  be  obtained  under  the 
voluntary  system.  Lord  Buckmaster  showed  himself  a 
severe  critic,  objecting  to  giving  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  over  two  million  and  a half  of  men,  when 
only  400,000  were  required  on  the  Rhine.  With  such 
a War  Minister  as  the  present,  what  security  had 
they  that  the  Army  would  not  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses? He  had  no  friendly  feelings  for  this  Govern- 
ment, which  had  been  elected  in  an  hour  when 
England  had  lost  her  reason.  Lord  Curzon,  in  reply, 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  an  army.  There  were 
clouds  on  the  horizon,  and  no  one  had  any  interest  in 
keeping  a conscript  army  a moment  longer  than  neces- 
sary. Lord  Haldane  agreed  with  the  Bill  because  he 
thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Nothing  would 
make  the  terms  of  peace  more  likely  not  to  be  agreed 
to  than  the  absence  of  military  force  necessary  to  bring 
them  about.  We  got  the  armistice  by  force  of  arms, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  contemplate  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Central  Powers  if  they  saw  that  this 
measure  was  not  passed.  Lord  Crewe  urged  that  the  ! 
Government  should  make  a frank  statement  of  the  ■ 
prospects  before  us.  After  this  every  succeeding  j 
speaker  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  j 
Bill. 

A very  unpleasant  impression  has 
been  created  by  the  announcement 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
make  immediate  preparations  for  the  despatch  of  a ! 
British  Relief  Force  to  Murmansk  and  Archangel,  j 
The  War  Office  announces  that  last  Saturday  the  i 
Bolshevist  forces  attacked  our  positions  between  the 
Dvina  and  the  Vologda  railway,  at  a spot  near  Shred- 
metchenga,  100  miles  south-east  of  Archangel.  The 
attack  was  preceded  by  a night  bombardment.  The 
official  dispatch  says  : — “ The  attack  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  the  dead  lying  thick  around  the  block-  , 
houses.  A battalion  commander,  his  adjutant,  and 
100  men  of  a Bolshevist  regiment  remained  prisoners 
in  our  hands,  together  with  five  machine-guns.  Our  ( 
casualties  were  nil.”  At  the  same  time,  on  the  Mur-  j 
mansk  front,  there  has  been  a mutiny  of  Finnish  troops, 
who  have  been  attempting  to  join  hands  with  the 
Bolshevists.  For  the  moment  this  danger  seems  to 
have  been  overcome.  It  appears  that  these  Finnish 
troops  belonged  to  the  Red  Finn  party,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Murmansk  region  after  they  had  been 
defeated  by  the  White  Finns  and  Germans.  They  are  j 
described  as  tired  and  homesick  men,  and  anxious  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  present  Government  in 
Finland.  Unfortunately,  that  Government  is  not 
anxious  to  receive  them,  although  the  British  authori- 
ties have  done  what  they  could  to  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tions. Their  leaders  have  now  signed  an  agreement 
to-  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  British  commander. 
Meanwhile,  British  reinforcements  are  already  on  the 
sea. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  before  we 
go  to  press  again  an  airman  may 
have  flown  across  the  Atlantic.  : 
The  oversea  passage  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  is 
1,900  miles.  The  Government  is  doing  ail  that  is 
possible  to  encourage  the  attempt  and  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  competitors.  An  aerodrome  has  been 
under  construction  by  the  Air  Ministry  in  Newfound- 
land, and  has  been  cleared  sufficiently  for  the  use  of 
machines  as  a starting  base.  An  R.A.F.  officer  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Aero  Club 
to'  act  as  official  starter,  and  he  will  also  be  responsible 
for  placing  identification  marks  on  the  machines.  The 
moon  will  be  full  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  attempt  will  be  made  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hawker,  flying  the  Sopwith  machine,  on  or  about  this 
date.  He  is  expected  to  start  about  10  p.m.  New- 
foundland time  (about  2 a.m.  British  time).  He  would 
thus  fly  through  the  night,  and  if  his  venture  succeeds 
should  arrive  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  the  follow- 
ing night.  During  April  the  prevailing  winds  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  are  westerly,  and 
have  a surface  velocity  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an 
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hour.  On  the  north  of  the  direct  line  between  Ireland 
and  Florida  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  prevailing 
winds  are  of  gale  force.  South-east  of  Newfoundland 
is  a region  where  fog  is  prevalent  on  40  per  cent,  to 
45  per  cent,  of  this  month  ; east  of  this  region  there  is 
a gradual  decrease  of  fog,  until  in  mid-ocean  south  of 
latitude  40  deg.  north  it  is  rare.  But  though  most  of 
the  competitors  in  the  great  race  are  likely  to  start 
from  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  now 
announced  that  an  aeroplane,  built  by  Short  Brothers, 
of  Rochester,  will  make  the  attempt  from  Limerick. 

The  only  news  about  the  work  of 
the  Conference  is  that  it  is  still 
going  on.  There  is  no  official 
statement  as  to  the  progress  made,  nor  is  there  likely 
to  be  any  before  the  terms  agreed  upon  have'  been  pre- 
sented to  the  enemy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  hopes  to  be  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  but  any 
statement  he  may  be  able  to  make  will  necessarily  be 
of  a general  character.  Sanguine  people  still  believe 
that  the  German  representatives  will  be  in  attendance 
at  Versailles  by  the  1st  of  May.  Meanwhile  some  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
tentious points  by  a telephone  message  from  the  Prime 
Minister  in  reply  to  a memorial  signed  by  370  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  document,  with  which 
it  was  intended  to  “ ginger  up  ” the  British  representa- 
tives at  the  Conference,  ran  as  follows  : — “ The 
greatest  anxiety  exists  throughout  the  country  at  the 
persistent  reports  from  Paris  that  the  British  delegates, 
instead  of  formulating  the  complete  financial  claim  of 
the  Empire,  are  merely  considering  what  amount  can 
be  exacted  from  the  enemy.  This  anxiety  has  been 
deepened  by  the  statement  of  the  Leader  of  the  House 
on  Wednesday  last.  Our  constituents  have  always  ex- 
pected— and  still  expect — that  the  first  action  of  the 
peace  delegates  would  be,  as  you  repeatedly  stated  in 
your  election  speeches,  to  present  the  bill  in  full,  to 
make  Germany  acknowledge  the  debt,  and  then  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  payment.”  The 
signatories  then,  protesting  their  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  Prime  Minister,  beg  for  a renewed  assur- 
ance. The  reply  came  at  once  in  the  following  words  : 
“ My  colleagues  and  I mean  to  stand  faithfully  by  all 
the  pledges  which  we  gave  to  the  constituencies.  We 
are  prepared  at  any  moment  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  Parliament,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  country,  our 
efforts  loyally  to  redeem  our  promises.” 

the  prospects  of  Through  the  Republican  National 
the  league  of  Committee  Mr.  Elihu  Root  has 
nations.  published  a number  of  amendments 

to  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  affects  the  Monroe  doctrine.  After 
reciting  the  fact  that  in  joining  a League  of  Nations 
the  United  States  is  moved  by  no  interest  of  her  own, 
but  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  European  States,  the 
amending  clause  says  : — “ The  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  sign  this  Convention  with  the 
understanding  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  imply  the  relinquishment  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  its  traditional  attitude  towards 
purely  American  questions,  or  to<  require  the  submis- 
sion of  its  policy  regarding  such  questions  (including 
therein  the  admission  of  immigrants)  to  the  decision  or 
recommendation  of  the  Powers.”  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  a clause  insisting  on  unanimity  being  reached  before 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  League.  This  solution 
would,  of  course,  enable  the  United  States  to  veto  any 
proposal  it  considered  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  but  as  every  other  Power  would  have  the 
same  right  of  veto,  the  League  would  be  liable  to  sudden 
paralysis  just  when  its  active  intervention  was  most 
needed.  As  the  Monroe  doctrine  forbids  American 
interference  in  Europe  just  as  clearly  as  European  inter- 
vention in  America,  some  modification  in  the  letter  of 
the  doctrine  is  clearlv  necessary.  However,  as  the 
League  of  Nations  is  President  Wilson’s  pet  child  and 
also  a necessity  for  Europe,  we  may  be  sure  that  a way 
out  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found. 
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DIFFERENCES  AT  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

The  first  of  President  Wilson’s  famous  Fourteen 
Points  was  that  ‘ ‘ diplomacy  shall  proceed 
always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view.”  In  practice 
this  counsel  of  perfection  has  been  woefully  departed 
from,  and  for  weeks  past  the  Big  Four  have  been  work- 
ing in  absolute  secrecy.  The  correspondents,  having 
no  facts  to  report,  have  supplied  rumours  instead, 
and  in  an  infinite  variety.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  “ George  Washington,”  which  is  to  take  Mr. 
Wilson  back  to  America,  is  to  sail  for  Brest  on  the 
1 ith  inst.  instead  of  the  14th,  it  was  at  once  conjectured 
that  the  President  must  have  quarrelled  with  M. 
Clemenceau,  and  was  going  back  to  the  United  States 
to  make  a separate  peace  with  Germany.  When  that 
scare  had  subsided,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
had  suddenly  decided  to  fly  to  Paris  at  a time  when 
he  had  been  expected  to  take  part  in  an  important 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Again  rumour  ran 
riot,  arid  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall  and  was  calling 
for  the  help  of  his  colleague.  We  had  better  try  to 
possess  our  souls  in  patience  for  a little  while  longer, 
and  accept  M.  Pichon’s  assurance  that  things  are 
going  well  at  the  Congress,  and  that  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  peace  will  be  settled  by  Easter.  Mean- 
while the  general  nature  of  the  differences  which  are 
at  grips  within  the  Conference  are  pretty  well  known. 
France  holds  the  salient,  and  she  would  be  the  first  to 
suffer  in  the  event  of  another  invasion.  She  is  out  for 
security,  and  asks  for  that  first,  last,  an{i  all  the  time. 
The  help  of  the  League  of  Nations  could  not  in  itself 
save  her  fields  from  the  German  armies.  The  League 
might  redress  the  balance,  and  in  time  expel  the 
invader,  but  France  would  again  know  the  horror  of 
war  on  her  own  territory.  She  asks  passionately  for 
safety,  and  not  for  assurances  of  ultimate  compensa- 
tion. She  wants  guarantees  that  this  thing  shall  never 
happen  again,  and  in  her  heart  asks  for  the  protection 
of  the  Rhine.  Great  Britain  and  America  necessarily 
see  the  question  from  a different  angle.  Both  have 
full  sympathy  for  France,  and  each  is  resolved  never 
again  to  allow  her  to  become  the  victim  of  unjust 
aggression.  But  precisely  because  they  are  willing  to 
accept  that  immense  liability,  they  are  anxious  to  see 
that  the  terms  of  peace  shall  not  sow  the  seeds  of  war 
or  provide  the  occasion  for  future  quarrel. 

It  is  common  ground  that  the  armistice  is  based  upon 
an  acceptance  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points. 
They  bind  the  Allies  and  they  bind  the  Central  Powers. 
Whatever  difficulties  of  interpretation  may  arise  as  to 
certain  clauses,  there  is  none  at  all  as  to  the  principle 
which  is  to  govern  all  readjustments  of  territory.  No 
violence  must  be  offered  to  national  feeling,  and  no 
people  must  be  transferred  from  one  allegiance  to 
another  against  its  will.  “ All  French  territory  should 
be  freed  and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in 
1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine  . . . should  be 
righted.”  A ‘‘readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognized  lines  of 
nationality.”  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary, 
“ whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safe- 
guarded and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  first 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development.”  Serbia 


should  be  “ accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea, 
and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one 
another  be  determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  his- 
torically established  lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality.” 
An  “ independent  Polish  State  should  be  created,  which 
should  include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably 
Polish  populations,  which  should  be  assured  a free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea.”  How  then  in  face  of  these 
accepted  conditions  can  we  secure  for  France,  not  a 
protection-after-the-event,  but  safety  even  from  the 
beginning  of  the  horror  of  invasion.  That  has  been 
the  main  problem  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
annexation  of  all  the  territory  up  to  the  Rhine  and  of. 
a belt  of  land  on  the  right  bank  was  the  expedient 
which  at  once  commended  itself  to  the  French  military 
authorities.  It  was  barred  out  by  the  Fourteen  Points, 
and  by  the  reasonable  determination  of  the  Powers 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  France  to  avoid  anything 
i providing  occasions  for  future  strife.  It  is  believed 
that  the  immediate  protection  of  France  can  be 
adequately  secured  by  an  arrangement  under  the 
sanction  of  ,the  League  of  Nations  which  forbids 
Germany  toi  maintain  any  military  establishment  on 
the  left  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the  opposite  bank.  France 
would  thus  have  a glacis  of  peace  in  front  of  her  which 
she  would  be  free  to  enter  at  the  first  signal  of  danger, 
and,  if  war  came,  her  armies  could  at  once  advance  into 
Germany.  Unfortunately  that  proposal  does  not  solve 
the  whole  difficulty.  The  French  Government  is 
anxious  to  keep  an  army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine 
until  the  whole  of  the  war  indemnity  has  been  paid. 
That  some  steps  will  have  to'  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
enemy  does  not  repudiate  the  peace  which  is  about 
to  be  imposed  upon  her  will  be  readily  conceded,  but 
the  following  statement  of  the  demands  put  forward 
this  week  in  the  name  of  France  hy  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  writers  in  the  French  Press  will  help  us 
to  understand  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  have  to  contend  with.  “ Pertinax,” 
writing  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Allies  to  “ exercise  over  a long  period 
of  years  the  most  active  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
ancient  continent  (Europe).  Our  alliance  ought,  in 
short,  to  accomplish  on  an  incomparably  larger  scale 
what  we,  the  French,  have  accomplished  in  Morocco, 
pursuing  a policy  at  the  same  time  military  and 
economic,  combining  arms  and  diplomacy,  never 
hesitating  to  display  force  whenever  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  having  to  employ  it  constantly.”  How  can 
we  hope  to  bring  back  permanent  peace  to-  the  world 
when  it  is  seriously  proposed  that  for  “ a long  period 
of  years  ” Germany  should  be  treated  like  Morocco  ? 
If  such  a policy  were  to  be  pursued,  a renewal  of 
the  war  in  a few  years  would  be  certain,  and  quite 
certainly  in  such  circumstances  neither  England  nor 
America  could  be  a guarantor  of  the  safety  of  France. 
Clearly,  as  long  as  the  instalments  of  the  indemnity 
are  punctually  paid,  and  the  other  conditions  of  the 
peace  are  faithfully  observed,  Germany  must  be  left 
to  work  out  her  own  salvation  in  her  own  way  with- 
out molestation. 

The  claim  of  the  French  to  the  control  of  the  coal- 
pits of  the  Saar  Valley  seems  well  based  and  is  likely 
to  be  conceded.  When  the  Germans  were  driven  out 
of  Lens  and  the  adjoining  coal  areas  they  deliberately 
took  steps  to  flood  the  mines  and  destroy  the  machinery. 
It  is  eminently  just  that  as  a nation  they  should  now  pay 
compensation,  and  pay  it  in  coal.  The  complicated 
task  of  the  Conference  is  to  reconcile  this  usufruct  of 
the  German  coal-pits  by  France  with  the  continued- 
authority  of  the  German  administration  in  the  country. 
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But  while  France  thus  secures  the  return  of  her  own 
lost  provinces  and  all  that  gives  value  to  the  Saar  Valley 
besides,  the  amount  of  the  general  indemnity  to  be 
demanded  of  the  Central  Powers,  or  what  is  left  of 
them,  has  still  to  be  decided.  The  Peace  Conference 
has  been  freely  scolded  because  it  is  suspected  of  trying 
to  find  out  exactly  how  much  Germany  can  pay  before 
ascertaining  how  much  she  ought  to  pay.  But  as  it 
seems  certain  that  what  she  ought  to  pay  is  enormously 
greater  than  anything  she  can  possibly  be  made  to  pay, 
the  Conference  seems  to  have  taken  the  reasonable 
course.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  Bristol  speech  will 
be  firmly  adhered  to.  He  then  contended  that  the  debt 
to  the  Allies  ought  to  take  precedence  of  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  millions  which  the  German  Government  owes 
to  its  own  subjects  as  interest  on  loans  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war.  In  other  words,  money  set  aside  for  the 
service  of  the  German  internal  loans  should  be  now 
transferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies.  If  it  seems 
that  here  there  is  a conflict  of  equities,  the  case  may  be 
stated  thus  : on  one  side  are  peoples  impoverished 
because  they  have  had  to  repel  invasion,  and  on  the 
other  side  men  who  deliberately  lent  their  money  for 
the  express  purpose  of  stoking  up  the  fires  of  a wicked 
and  aggressive  war. 


THE  ANGLICAN  ANSWER  TO 
At  ROMAN  ARGUMENT. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  a statement 
lately  put  forward  in  the  Church  Times 
by  Simplex  Sacerdos,  under  the  title,  “ An  ‘ Un- 
answerable ’ Roman  Argument.”  * The  argument  that 
Simplex  Sacerdos  is  going  to  answer  is  ascribed 
-by  him  chiefly  to  Mgr.  Benson.  It  is  that,  whereas 
High  Church  Anglicans  profess  to  take  the  teaching  of 
the  whole  Church  as  criterion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  “ whole  Church  ” 
(according  to  their  own  definition)  rejects  the  very  basis 
of  their  position,  namely,  as  to  what  is  the  whole 
Church.  With  this  Simplex  Sacerdos  couples  a 
totally  different  argument  from  another  man.  We  will 
consider  this  other  argument,  and  his  answer  to  it,  later. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  that  Sim- 
plex Sacerdos  does  not  understand  either  of  the  argu- 
ments he  intends  to  refute.  This  is,  perhaps,  most 
obvious  in  the  case  of  the  second.  But  he  does  not 
grasp  the  point  of  Mgr.  Benson’s  argument  either. 
The  difficulty  is  a dilemma.  The  Anglican  says  that 
the  Church  consists  of  the  Orthodox  communion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  and  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  What  this  Church  teaches  is  the  true  faith, 
which  he  too  holds.  The  test  of  what  the  Church 
teaches  is  the  agreement  of  all  three — at  least,  it  should 
be  so  logically.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Anglicans  do  not 
make  it  so.  One  of  the  three,  in  their  view,  is,  so  to 
say,  on  her  trial — namely,  the  Church  of  England.  We 
are  to  judge  the  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church  by 
the  fact  that  she  agrees  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 
That  means  that  the  other  two  are  left  as  judges.  The 
Anglican  body  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  at  the  bar 
to  be  tried  and  sit  among  the  judges.  Therefore,  at 
least  in  practice,  the  agreement  of  the  Orthodox  and 
Roman  Branches  is  the  standard.  As  lately  as  Jan- 
uary xo  Mr.  Burnie  said  this  in  so  many  words  in  the 
Church  Times: — “ It  is  safe  to  say  that,  where  Rome 
and  Constantinople  agree,  as  they  do  on  most  things, 
we  have  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Simplex 
Sacerdos  seems  to  share  this  view.  He  says  : — “ It 
must  be  held  that  she  [the  Church  of  England]  accepts 
all  that  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  agreed  upon, 
unless  she  has  definitely  and  formally  decided  other- 


wise ” ; and  he  maintains  that  she  has  not  done  so. 
Again,  in  practice,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  when  they 
agree,  are  the  standard.  The  Rev.  Roscow  Shedden  in 
a sermon  says  the  same  thing,  still  more  plainly.!  We 
need  not,  for  the  moment,  dwell  upon  the  utterly  arbi- 
trary proceeding  of  taking  these  two,  or  (for  the  matter 
of  that)  these  three  Churches  as  the  standard.  There 
is  no  reason  for  selecting  Rome  and  Constantinople,  or 
these  two  and  Canterbury,  more  than  any  other  three 
sects  you  may  choose  to  select;  unless,  here  already, 
you  beg  the  whole  question.  Let  us,  for  the  moment, 
pass  this.  The  Anglican  may  choose  his  standard  as 
he  likes.  Whatever  he  chooses  will  contradict  him. 
Supposing  Rome  and  Constantinople,  we  see  at  once 
that  they  do  agree  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  a Church 
divided  into  mutually  excommunicate  fragments,  on 
which  the  whole  Anglican  position  rests.  So  we  say  : 
either  you  must  give  up  your  criterion  or  give  up  your 
whole  theory. 

What  does  Simplex  Sacerdos  answer  to  this?  So 
little  does  he  see  the  force  of  the  dilemma  that  he  spends 
all  his  time  in  trying  to  prove  that  both  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople are  wrong  in  this  point.  Now,  however 
successfully  he  were  to  prove  this,  it  would  be  no  answer 
to  the  dilemma.  All  that  would  follow  from  his  argu- 
ment, were  it  never  so  convincing,  is  that  the  Anglican 
appeal  to  the  “ faith  of  the  whole  Church  ” is  a wrong 
and  impossible  test.  You  do  not  escape  a dilemma  by 
planting  yourself  firmly  on  one  of  its  horns.  If  we 
agree  with  all  Simplex  Sacerdos  urges,  we  must 
then  conclude  that  in  this  fundamental  question  of  all, 
as  to  what  is  the  Catholic  Church,  the  teaching  of  that 
Church  itself  is  wrong.  Who,  then,  will  trust  her  in 
anything  else?  The  agreement  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople fails  at  the  very  outset,  because  they  agree  in 
rejecting  the  theory  of  a Church  made  up  of  mutually 
excommunicate  fragments.  The  agreement  of  Rome, 
Constantinople  and  Canterbury  fails,  because  there  is 
none  as  to  the  question  : “ What  is  the  Church  of 
Christ?  ” On  what  authority,  then,  does  Simplex 
Sacerdos  ask  us  to  accept  his  definition  of  the  Church, 
before  we  go  any  further?  It  is  the  view  of  one  section 
of  the  smallest  Branch,  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  On  the  same  basis  the  Low  Churchman 
might  ask  us  to  accept  his  denial  of  the  Real  Presence 
or  of  Apostolic  Succession.  That,  too,  is  the  belief  of 
one  section  of  the  smallest  Branch  of  the  Church, 
rejected  by  the  overwhelming  majority. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  arguments  by  which  Simplex 
Sacerdos  would  persuade  us  that  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople are  wrong  in  this  matter,  that  the  only 
people  who  know  even  what  the  Church  is  are  the  High 
Anglicans.  What  all  his  -reasoning  comes  to  is  this  : 
Rome  and  Constantinople  do  not  tell  us  where  the 
Church  is  to  be  found.  Therefore  we  must  accept  the 
High  Anglican  view.  The  first  statement  is  so  startling 
that  the  present  writer  read  it  over  two  or  three  times 
to  make  sure  whether  any  man  could  say  such  an 
absurdity.  Yet  this  is  what  Simplex  Sacerdos  says 
most  plainly  : — “ Where  is  she  [the  Church]  to  be 
found?  They  do  not  tell  us.  They  have  no  answer.” 
On  the  contrary,  both  Rome  and  Constantinople  have 
very  definite  answers.  Their  answers  are  not  the  same  : 
it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  both.  But  each  has  its 
answer.  When  Simplex  Sacerdos  says  that  they 
have  -no  answer  he  means  that  they  do  not  give  the  same 
answer.  Yet  his  argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  neither  gives  any  answer  at  all ; for  he  urges  that 
the  Anglican  theory  must  be  accepted,  because  there 
is  no  alternative.  He  insists  on  this  at  length  : — “ As 
they  offer  no  alternative,  we  are  simply  bound  to  hold 
the  theory  we  possess  until  they  find  one.”  It  seems 
clear.  This  astonishing  person  reallv  thinks  that  there 
is  no  other  theory  even  suggested  but  that  of  the  High 
Anglican ; and  this  is  why  we  must  accept  it.  Now  it 
is  quite  true  that,  in  this  matter,  you  cannot  take  the 
joint  view  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  because  they 

+ “ The  general  consensus  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  both 
East  and  West.”  “ All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  Church  and 
Parish  Paper,”  March,  1919,  pp.  50-52.  This  sermon  enlarges 
the  argument  of  the  Church  Times  article. 


* March  7,  1919,  p.  213. 
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have  no  joint  view.  This  shows,  again,  that  the 
criterion  of  these  two  combined  breaks  down.  But  the 
value  of  that  criterion  is  the  question  at  stake.  Sim- 
plex Sacerdos  is  supposing  the  very  theory  he  has  to 
prove.  Give  up  that  supposition,  and  you  will  see  that 
there  are  (at  least)  two  entirely  possible  alternate 
theories  to  that  of  the  High  Anglican — namely,  the 
Roman  theory  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  theory  (as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  other  alternatives  also).  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  agree  with  the  Anglican,  on  the  ground 
that  there  nothing  else  is  proposed.  Further,  on  his 
own  absurd  basis  he  is  answered  sufficiently.  The  High 
Anglican  idea  is  that  you  must  follow  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  agree,  as  far  as  they  do  agree. 
Where  they  disagree  there  is  no  voice  of  the  Church. 
Very  well.  They  agree  in  this,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  visibly  one,  that  the  whole  idea  of  calling 
separated  communions  one  Church  is  an  absurdity. 
Our  opponent  says  that,  if  there  were  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favour  of  another  view,  we  should  be  bound 
to  accept  it.  There  is  an  overwhelming  majority,  at 
least  so  far,  that  a divided  Church  is  not  one  Church 
at  all.  As  for  the  disagreement  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, it  comes  to  this.  Both  agree  that  the 
Church  is  one ; that  unity,  in  the  plain,  natural  meaning 
of  the  word,  in  the  only  sense  that  unity  of  a visible 
society  means  anything  at  all,  is  an  essential  note  of 
the  Church.  They  differ  as  to  which  communion  this 
one  Church  may  be.  Each,  naturally,  claims  that  she 
is  the  one  Church.  The  argument  of  Simplex 
Sacerdos  is  that  because  both  cannot  be  right,  there- 
fore neither  is.  He  might  as  well  say  that  becaute  two 
claimants  to  a peerage  cannot  both  be  the  right  heir, 
therefore  neither  is. 

Then  we  have  further  bad  reasoning  in  the  assertion 
that  because  (as  he  absurdly  supposes)  there  is  no  other 
theory,  therefore  the  High  Anglican  theory  is  right. 
He  makes  much  of  this,  and  repeats  it  several  times. 
It  is  a bad  lapse  to  say  that,  because  two  people  are 
wrong,  therefore  a third  is  right.  We  have  seen  how, 
all  through,  he  supposes  that  there  is  10  other  theory, 
when  what  he  means  is  that  there  are  other  theories, 
but  they  do  not  agree.  His  idea  of  there  being  no 
other  theory  is  further  refuted  by  the  logical  Protestant 
view,  that  there  is  no  visible  Church  at  all ; that  all  who 
believe  in  Christ  and  are  good  men  form  the  invisible 
Church.  This  is  by  far  the  best  view  to  take,  if  once 
you  give  up  a visibly  united  Church.  It  is  the  theory 
of  millions  of  pious  Christians.  Simplex  Sacerdos 
seems  never  to  have  heard  of  it.  It  is  a third  possibility, 
if  both  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  wrong;  it  fur- 
nishes a third  answer  to  the  absurd  idea  that  we  must 
accept  the  High  Anglican  view,  because  there  is  no 
other. 

This,  then,  is  the  one  argument  of  Simplex 
Sacerdos  all  through.  We  must  accept  the  Anglican 
view  because  there  is  no  other.  It  is  an  error  as  to  the 
fact,  and  bad  reasoning,  even  if  the  fact  were  true. 

The  rest  of  his  paper  continues  the  same  tissue  of 
error  as  to  fact  and  bad  reasoning.  He  tells  us  that 
Rome  and  Constantinople  “all  do  agree  that  our 
[Anglican]  theory  was  true  for  a thousand  years.” 
This  is  false.  Neither  Rome  nor  Constantinople  believe 
that  the  Anglican  theory  of  a Church  divided  by  schism 
was  ever  true  for  one  moment.  He  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  communions  were  not  divided,  and  quotes 
what  we  say  about  that  as  evidence  for  what  we  think 
about  them  when  they  are  divided.  If  I say  a schis- 
matic is  outside  the  Church,  you  do  not  refute  me  by 
proving  that  he  was  inside  before  he  was  a schismatic. 
Then  we  find  again  : — “ When  did  it  [the  Anglican 
theory]  cease  to  be  true?  They  do  not  know.”  They 
know  perfectly.  It  never  was  true.  As  soon  as  any 
man,  or  collection  of  men,  were  in  schism  with  the  one 
true  Church,  they  were  not  members  of  it.  Rome  and 
Constantinople  agree  about  that  entirely  ; though  each 
claims  that  it  is  the  true  Church.  Again  : — “ Where  is 
the  Church  of  Christ?  They  do  not  say.  What  are  we 
to  do,  then?  They  make  no  suggestion.”  How  is  it 
possible  for  a newspaper  to  print  such  nonsense?  They 
do  say,  quite  plainly.  Each  makes  a perfectly  plain 


suggestion.  Simplex  Sacerdos  persists  in  this 
muddled  idea  that,  because  you  cannot  agree  with  both, 
therefore  you  can  agree  with  neither.  Consider  what 
utter  rubbish  you  could  prove  by  such  reasoning  as  this. 
“ Germany  and  England  ” do  not  tell  us  who  was  right 
in  the  war ; they  do  not  say  which  side  ought  to  have 
won ; they  give  no  answer ; they  make  no  suggestion ; 
they  have  nothing  to  say.  Therefore  both  are  wrong. 
Simplex  Sacerdos  will  assume  that  the  criterion  is 
“ Rome  and  Constantinople  ” united,  which  is  just  what 
he  ought  to  prove.  It  is  an  absurd  assumption, 
denounced  by  both  his  chosen  judges.  Because,  assum- 
ing the  Anglican  absurdity,  he  finds  no  answer,  he 
thinks  that  there  is  none. 

He  says  his  view  is  the  resultant  of  three  forces. 
His  view  is  that  the  Church  is  one  though  not  in  com- 
munion with  herself.  That,  so  far  from  being  a point 
on  which  Rome  and  Constantinople  agree,  is  the  flat 
contradiction  of  their  agreement.  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople each  say  that  the  other  ceased  to  be  part  of  the 
Church  when  the  schism  between  them  occurred. 
Simplex  Sacerdos  thinks  that  each  beg's  the  ques- 
tion. He  does  not  understand  what  begging  the  ques- 
tion means.  To  beg  the  question  is  to  assume  what 
you  have  to  prove.  Neither  side  here  does  so.  Each 
assumes  that  the  Church  is  visibly  one.  That  is  not 
what  they  have  to  prove  in  the  dispute  between  them. 
That  is  proved  by  Christ’s  words,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  only  unity  that  has  any  meaning,  in  the  case  of  a 
society  of  members  joined  in  free  co-operation.  The 
question  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  is  which, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  went  out  from  the  other.  That 
is  a matter  of  history.  He  then  gives  a little  statement 
of  the  Eastern  schism,  which  surprises  us  by  its  correct- 
ness. It  is  obvious  that  he  has  taken  it,  word  for  word, 
from  a Catholic  source.  We  congratulate  him  on  this.t 
But  he  does  not  see  that  what  he  says  proves  Rome 
right  in  that  tragic  quarrel.  This  is  a very  simplex 
sacerdos.  He  thinks  that  “ the  East  did  nothing  in 
doctrine  or  religious  practice  to  forfeit  her  place  in 
Christendom,  even  in  Rome’s  estimation.”  Before  he 
tells  us  what  happened  according  to  Rome’s  estimation 
he  really  should  try  to  find  out  what  Rome’s  estimation 
is.  The  East  broke  communion  with  the  one  visible 
Church.  That  forfeits  her  place  in  Rome’s  estimation. 
He  thinks  it  absurd  to  say  that  either  the  East  or  Rome 
“ ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Body  of  Christ  on  this 
account.  . . . Nothing  was  said  or  done  on  either  side 
to  forfeit  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of 
God,”  and  soon,  with  many  repetitions.  Perhaps  not, 
on  the  Anglican  theory  of  a Church  in  schismatical  frag- 
ments. But  that  theory  is  an  absurdity,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  Lord  founded  one  visible  society.  If 
Simplex  Sacerdos  will  learn  this  much,  he  will  see 
that  what  was  done  was  that  certainly  one  of  the  two 
Churches  forsook  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
So  far,  he  may  have  his  choice  which  it  was,  But,  either 
way,  there  was  something  done,  most  definitely,  by  one 
of  the  parties,  to  forfeit  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

If  our  Simplex  Sacerdos  is  so  naive  in  his  ideas 
about  the-  Eastern  schism,  he  is  even  more  so  in  his 
view  of  the  Reformation.  Here,  too,  we  find  astound- 
ing errors  as  to  facts.  “ The  English  Church  initiated 
nothing  to  forfeit  her  Catholic  position.”  To  be  in 

l As  might  be  expected,  S.  S.’s  account  of  the  Eastern 
Schism  is  already  angrily  denounced  by  other  readers  of  the 
Church  Times.  In  the  next  number  a Mr.  Sheridan  says  that 
Cerularius  did  rely  on  the  filioqiie  question.  This  is  untrue. 
Leo  of  Achrida  does  not  mention  it  at  ail  ; the  Whole  controversy 
was  about  Azyme  and  Saturday.  Cerularius  only  refers  to  fUioque 
once,  casually,  among  fifty  other  Latin  crimes  (shaving  the  beard, 
bishops’  rings,  salt  at  baptism,  &c.),  and  that  after  the  excom- 
munication, and  to  Peter  of  Antioch  (Will,  181).  Peter  says 
explicitly  that  Cerularius  condemns  the  Latins  on  one  point  only, 
Azyme  (ib.,  214).  That  Card.  Humbert  incidentally  mentions 
filioque  proves  nothing  about  Cerularius’  objections  ; he  merely 
piles  up  the  list  of  Greek  errors  in  general  (ib.,  153).  Mr. 
Sheridan  says  that  Rome  does  ask  the  East  to  add  filioque  to  the 
' creed.  He  is  mistaken.  The  Uniates  are  forbidden  to  say  it, 
unless  in  places  where  it  is  already  the  custom  and  its  omission 
would  cause  scandal  (Benedict  XIV  : Etsi  pastoralis,  § 1,  ad.  I, 
a.d.  1742).  Most  Uniates  do  not  say  it.  Other  letter-writers 
make  similar  blunders. 
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schism  with  the  one  Church  founded  by  our  Lord  has 
that  effect.  Our  friend  thinks  that  no  English  priest 
had  to  “ vary  his  teaching  by  one  iota.”  He  was  asked 
to  remove  his  obedience  from  the  lawful  Catholic  Hier- 
archy of  the  old  Church,  and  to  be  in  communion  with 
the  intruded  so-called  Bishops  set  up  by  the  State. 
These  intruders  were  in  schism  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  they  had  no  communion  with  the  Catholic  real 
Bishops,  they  formed  a new  schismatical  sect.  To<  be 
in  communion  with  them  was  to  be  outside  the  old 
Church  founded  by  Christ.  That  is  what  the  apostate 
priests  in  England  were  required  to  be ; this  is  the 
answer  to  all  Simplex  Sacerdos  has  to  say  as  to 
there  being  nothing  done  then  which  would  forfeit 
Catholicity.  He  thinks  there  was  no  change  in  doc- 
trine. Is  it  possible  to.  be  so  ignorant  of  the  facts? 
It  was  a fundamental  change  of  doctrine  that  the  new 
Protestant  Church  denied  the  Pope’s  supremacy,  that 
the  Elizabethan  Bishops  in  their  ordination  oath 
“ utterly  renounced  and  forsook  ” the  Pope.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  England 
the  oath  of  Supremacy,  that  every  incumbent  had  to 
take  on  Midsummer  Day,  1559,  with  its  rejection  of  the 
Pope’s  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  heresy.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  imposed  in  1562,  contain  ten 
formal  heresies.  This  is  what  the  new  religion,  hence- 
forth to  be  called  “ Church  of  England,”  did  “ to  for- 
feit her  position  in  Christendom  ” (of  course,  really  this 
new  Church  of  England  never  had  any  position  in 
Catholic  unity.  Simplex  Sacerdos  follows  the  usual 
Anglican  plan  of  supposing  that  it  was  the  same  Church 
as  that  of  the  ejected  Catholic  Bishops).  Then  we  have, 
many  times,  the  usual  Anglican  talk  about  “ facts.” 
It  is  a “ fact  ” that  the  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox  and 
Anglican  communions  are  parts  of  the  same  one 
Church.  The  Anglican  theory  alone  “ fits  the  facts,” 
and  so  on.  It  is  certainly  a fact  that  these  three 
Churches  are  not  in  communion  with  one  another. 
That,  in  spite  of  that,  they  still  form  one  Church,  that 
all  three  are  Catholic,  is  not  fact,  but  High  Anglican 
theory.  People  on  that  side  are  very  fond  of  appealing 
to  what  they  call  facts,  meaning  their  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the 
Nicene  Creed  does  not  fit  the  facts,  because 
it  is  a fact  that  the  (supposed  Catholic)  Arians 
rejected  it ; that  a Hierarchy  of  Bishops  does 
not  fit  the  facts,  because  great  branches  of  the 
Church — the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists— have  no  Bishops.  But  to  beg  the  whole  ques- 
tion and  call  it  a fact  is  the  least  of  the  faulty  reason- 
ings of  Simplex  Sacerdos.  All  High  Anglicans  do 
that,  as  a matter  of  course.  The  Orthodox  and  Romans 
give  different  dates  for  the  schism  of  Anglicans. 
Naturally.  The  date  depends  on  your  view  of  the  true 
Church  from  which  Anglicans  are  separated.  Once 
more  we  are  told  that,  because  two  views  do  not  agree, 
both  must  be  wrong  (as  reasoning,  this  is  worse  than 
the  muddle  about  “ facts  ”).  Does  the  Orthodox 
Church  admit  that  she  was  in  schism  during  the 
Acacian  troubles?  Again  a false  supposition  in  the 
very  turn  of  the  phrase.  The  Orthodox  Church  does 
not  admit  that  she  was  ever  in  schism.  How  could  she? 
She  is  the  true  Church.  But  she  admits  that  the 
Acacian  schismatics  were  outside  the  Church,  of  course. 
They  were  not  members  of  herself.  In  those  days  Rome 
and  most  of  the  West  were  Orthodox,  much  of  the  East 
was  not.  In  1054,  or  soon  after,  Rome  and  the  West 
fell  away  from  the  true  Church. 

Nor  has  the  Roman  view  any  difficulty  of 
logic.  Certainly  the  followers  of  an  antipope  in 
France,  Spain  or  anywhere  else,  in  the  four- 
teenth or  any  other  century,  if  they  were  in  schism 
with  the  true  Pope,  were  outside  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
though  often  in  such  cases  there  was  much  excuse  for 
them.  They  were  not  formal  schismatics,  as  we  hope 
that  most  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Orthodox,  Baptists, 
Christadelphians  are  not  formal  schismatics.  Then  we 
have  again,  triumphantly: — "The  Anglican  theory 
therefore  fits  the  facts,  and  the  Orthodox  and  Roman 
theories  do  not.”  That  is  to  say,  if  you  suppose  the 
Anglican  theory,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  consists  of 


three  or  more  communions  in  schism  with  one  another, 
then  the  Anglican  theory  agrees  with  what  you  suppose. 

One  more  word  about  the  other  argument  which 
Simplex  Sacerdos  thinks  he  can  answer  even  more 
lightly.  When  he  is  asked  why  the  Church  should  con- 
sist of  three  communions  only,  and  why  of  these  three, 
he  says  “ Questions  concerning  very  small  bodies  can 
be  left  over  till  the  main  issue  is  decided.”  He  is 
wrong  as  to  the  size  of  the  bodies ; and  he  shows  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  objection.  If  the  question 
were  how  we  may  restore  certain  sects  to  unity,  then 
certainly  we  could  well  take  one  case  at  a time,  the  chief 
cases  first.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  It  is  : What 
constitutes  the  Catholic  Church  at  this  moment?  You 
cannot  get  any  further  with  any  discussion  till  you 
know  that.  The  faith  is  the  collective  witness  of  the 
whole  Church,  at  this  moment.  You  cannot  tell  what 
is  the  faith  till  you  know  whose  witness  counts.  It 
will  affect  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  faith  if  Nes- 
torians  and  Monophysites  are  part  of  the  Church.  If 
so,  the  dogmas  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedoo  are  not  the 
teaching  of  the  whole  Church.  It  will  affect  Episcopacy 
if  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  are  part  of  the  Church  ; 
then  Episcopacy  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
Church.  A man  must  make  up  his  mind  which  com- 
munions together  now  make  up  the  Church  before  he 
can  begin  to  speak  of  the  Church’s  consent,  authority, 
teaching  at  all.  It  does  not  matter  one  jot  how  small 
the  communion  is.  By  its  denial  it  will  prevent  the 
opinion  of  all  the  others  from  being  the  witness  of  the 
whole  Church.  It  is  false,  too,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
these  are  “ very  small  bodies.”  All  the  Christian  sects 
together,  outside  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox  and 
Anglicans,  are  a very  large  number  indeed,  over 
150  millions.  But  this  mistake  about  size  is  nothing  to 
the  confusion  of  mind  that  thinks  that  you  can  shelve 
the  question  who  form  the  Church,  while  you  are  talking 
all  the  time  about  its  collective  witness. 

The  Catholic  argument  is  unanswerable.  It  is  not 
so  much  an  argument  as  a simple  statement  of  the 
obvious  contradiction  in  terms  of  the  whole  High 
Anglican  theory.  A theory  which  contradicts  itself  is 
certainly  false.  At  last  some  Anglican  seems  to  have 
realized  that  they  must  try  to'  meet  what  we  say,  some- 
how. And  this  muddle  of  false  assertion  and  even  more 
pitiful  bad  reasoning  is  all  he  can  produce.  Some 
arguments  are  based  on  false  premisses ; some  err  by 
i false  reasoning  (which  is  a much  worse  fault  than 
| getting  your  premisses  wrong).  It  is  rare  to  find,  set 
I out  at  full  length  and  seriously,  such  a combination  of 
i errors  as  to  fact  and  faulty  deduction  as  this.  That  a 
! man  should  think,  because  two  statements  do  not  agree 
j that  therefore  neither  can  be  true,  that  because  two 
| statements  are  false  therefore  a third  is  true,  that  be- 
i cause  an  explanation  best  fits  the  case,  when  you 
! suppose  it  in  stating  the  case,  therefore  it  is  the  right 
one,  is  even  more  astonishing  than  when  Simplex 
j Sacerdos  does  not  know  that  there  are  other  theories 
j of  the  Church  besides  those  of  Rome,  Constantinople 
! and  his  own,  or  his  ignorance  of  the  Acacian  schism, 
the  disputed  Papacy,  the  new  doctrines  introduced  at 
i the  English  Reformation. 


THE  ABDICATION  OF  THE 
GRAND  DUCHESS  OF 
LUXEMBOURG. 

From  a Luxembourg  Correspondent. 

The  young  and  beautiful  ruler  of  Luxembourg,  that 
small,  independent  and  sovereign  State  which 
was  invaded  on  August  1 and  2,  1914,  without  warning 
by  the  German  armies,  in  violation  of  solemn  treaties, 

. has  recently  renounced  the  throne  in  favour  of  her 
sister.  When,  after  long  years  of  sufferings  and  priva- 
| tions,  little  Luxembourg  was  freed  from  the  hated 
; “ dirty  Prussians,”  as  the  Huns  were  called  there  even 
i before  this  war,  and  when  the  Allied  armies,  in  the 
j ranks  of  which  several  thousands  of  Luxembourg 
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volunteers  have  been  fighting,  had  made  their  entry, 
there  followed  a succession  of  events  in  Luxembourg 
political  life  which  is  not  generally  understood  in 
England. 

Before  the  war  there  existed  three  political  parties  in 
the  Luxembourg  Parliament : the  Right  or  Catholic 
party,  the  Left  or  Liberal,  and  the  Socialists.  The  two 
latter  parties  formed  a “bloc,”  thus  frequently  out- 
voting the  Right ; in  19x2  this  bloc  obtained  the  passing 
of  a new  Education  Bill  which  was  considered  un- 
acceptable to  the  Right  because  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  schools  was  dealt  with  in  a manner  they 
thought  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
The  Grand-Duchess,  Marie  Adelaide,  like  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Luxembourg  people,  is  a practising 
Catholic,  while  the  Liberals  and  Socialists,  although  all 
brought  up  in  the  same  faith,  are  not  so,  but  ridicule 
all  church-goers,  showing  their  enmity  to  religion  by 
countenancing  noisy  work  in  the  building  trade  on 
Sundays*  and  by  other  actions  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
lated here.  The  one  aim  of  these  two  bloc  parties  is 
their  desire  to  deal  with  the  Church,  convents,  schools, 
& c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  French  Govern- 
ment did  in  France.  Thus  the  whole  of  Luxembourg 
politics  turn  into  a struggle  between  belief  in  religion 
and  atheism.  As  the  Grand-Duchess’s  father  and  also 
her  grandfather  were  Protestants,  also  mostly  living 
away  from  the  country,  they  were  never  drawn  into  the 
politics  of  it.  But  Marie  Adelaide  was  the  first 
sovereign  born  and  educated  in  the  religion  of  her 
people ; she  was  declared  Grand-Duchess  by  a unani- 
mous Parliament,  who  altered  the  law  of  succession 
specially  for  her.  But  her  practising  of  religion  soon 
brought  her  into  disfavour  with  the  enemies  of  religion. 
In  1912  her  convictions  made  her  hesitate  to  put  her 
signature  to  the  Education  Bill ; immediately  Liberals 
and  Socialists  attacked  her,  accusing  her  of  being  un- 
constitutional. She  signed  the  Bill,  but  the  majority  of 
the  population  continued  to  regard  it  as  harmful  to 
the  country’s  welfare,  while  understanding  perfectly 
that  she  was  not  to  blame.  On  the  contrary,  they 
admired  her  more  than  ever.  Hatred  for  her  among 
the  anti-religious  minority  of  the  population;  backed 
by  a slight  majority  in  Parliament  of  the  Liberal- 
Socialist  bloc,  increased  steadily.  Then  the  war  came. 
The  accusation  of  unconstitutional  actions  was  changed 
into  slander  and  calumny,  and  she  was  called  “ pro- 
German  ” and  discredited  abroad.  The  present  Prime 
Minister  of  Luxembourg  has  publicly  stated  that  the 
visit  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  early  months  of  the  occupa- 
tion was  distasteful  to  her,  but  that  she  could  not 
avoid  it ; he  also  stated  that,  while  she  was  in  Luxem- 
bourg, her  mother  arranged  the  engagement  of  her 
sister  to  the  Bavarian  Prince  Rupprecht  during  a stay 
in  Bavaria,  only  informing  the  Grand-Duchess  after- 
wards. From  the  official  act  of  abdication  it  appears 
also  that  she  renounced  the  throne  because  her  Govern- 
ment had  been  told  by  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
Pichon,  that  things  have  happened  “ which  are  equiva- 
lent with  a rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.” 

All  through  the  war  she  has  given  proof  of  the 
highest  Christian  virtues,  nursing  the  wounded,  dis- 
tributing large  sums  among  the  victims  of  the  war ; 
many  demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  the  vast  majority 
of  her  people  are  on  record ; all  Luxembourg  news- 
papers speak  highly  of  her  with  the  exception  of  a 
notoriously  pro-German  one,  but  then  that  is  the  organ 
of  the  Liberals. 

As  for  the  future  of  Luxembourg,  the  overwhelming 
, majority  of  the  people  want  to  see  the  independence 
and  autonomy  continued,  and  trust  that  the  Allies  will 
not  treat  the  solemn  treaties  guaranteeing  these  as 
“scraps  of  paper.”  The  propaganda  for  annexation 
to  Belgium  or  France,  which  has  appeared  in  foreign 
newspapers,  is  condemned  in  Luxembourg.  Of  course 
the  ties  with  Germany  which  had  been  foisted  upon 
Luxembourg  in  the  past,  through  the  neglect  of  France 
and  Belgium,  and  even  their  consent,  are  now  broken 
for  ever.  Luxembourg  is  only  too  glad  to  enter  into 
economic  union  with  France  and  Belgium. 

The  following  two  letters  have  just  been  received 
from  Luxembourg,  and  they  throw  some  light  upon  the 


position  of  the  former  Grand-Duchess.  The  first  is 
from  Mile.  Marie  Wenner,  a Luxembourg  lady,  and 
the  writer  of  the  other  is  a Luxembourg  gentleman  who 
was  educated  in  England  and  is  a great  admirer  of  this 
country ; he  does  not  wish  to  see  his  name  published, 
as  he  does  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  Luxembourg 
politics. 

I. 

What  I did  for  the  dear  English  prisoners  a few  weeks 
ago  was  done  without  any  selfish  motive.  I just  love 
England,  dote  on  English  people  who  treated  me  very 
kindly  during  my  stay  in  England  (about  eighteen  to  twenty 
years).  I studied  in  London  and  Oxford.  Nobody  would 
have  known  about  our  work  here,  had  not  Mr.  H.  Bailey, 
an  English  officer  and  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  met  some  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Place  d’Armes  listen- 
ing to  a concert.  He  just  followed  them  and  found  about 
fifty  prisoners  having  a real  “ English  tea  ” in  a large, 
cosy,  warm  room  that  I had  rented  for  their  stay  during  the 
daytime.  We  were  sorry  we  could  not  do  more  for  them, 
food  being  so  very  scarce  with  us.  As  the  men  are  reaching 
their  homes,  they  keep  on  sending  us  their  blessing  and 
renewed  thanks  from  dear  England.  As  to  our  English 
Club,  I founded  it  in  1911.  Our  aim  is  the  study  of  the 
English  and  American  authors  and  the  English  language 
generally.  We  brought  the  prisoners  together,  found  one 
here,  two  there;  they  also  arrived  in  small  groups  from 
German  camps.  My  heart  felt  sore.  I was  assisted  by  the 
members  of  the  Club,  gentlemen,  especially  young  ladies, 
good,  serious  girls  of  whom  several  had  stayed  in  England. 
But  it  was  so  little  we  could  do.  We  wanted  to  keep  the 
men  until  they  could  go  straight  from  Luxembourg  to 
England.  But  the  Allied  authorities  decided  differently. 

Our  poor,  dear  Grand-Duchess  has  become  the  sad  victim 
of  her  enemies.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  only  a political — also, 
perhaps  more,  a religious  question — persecution.  She  is  too 
good,  too  pious  for  such  as  are  against  religion.  I do  not  speak 
of  people  that  are  honest  friends  of  France  and  Belgium, 
and  all  the  same  religious  people;  I speak  of  anti-religious 
people.  Unfortunately  Marie  Adelaide  abdicated  yesterday, 
only  for  herself,  though.  The  greater,  by  far  the  greater 
majority  of  the  people  are  for  her.  The  day  before  yester- 
day a so-called  republican  committee  proclaimed  a republic. 
But  already  to-day  it  does  not  exist  any  more.  One  of  the 
Grand-Duchess’s  sisters  is  likely  to  take  her  place.  We 
all  have  to  be  very  prudent.  The  general  belief  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  accusations  are  not  justified.  If  she 
has  been  ill-advised,  how  can  a young  sovereign  be  blamed 
when  all,  all  is  a case  of  force  majeure?  Even  if  she  had 
lacked  prudence,  we  are  convinced  that  all  her  actions  and 
motives  were  inspired  by  the  love  of  her  subjects  and 
country.  Many  people,  most  of  them,  call  it  the  story  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb.  You  cannot  believe  all  you  read  in'  the 
newspapers.  I,  myself,  read  in  foreign  papers  the  greatest, 
shameless  lies.  This  you  may  tell : All  her  friends — the 
greater  majority  of  Luxembourgers — believe  her  to  be  the 
victim  of  Luxembourg  Freemasonry,  in  so  far  as  persecution 
on  account  of  her  being  so  very  pious  and  good,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  It  is  said  and  proved  in  Luxembourg  that 
some  Freemasons  here  went  to  Paris  before  our  Govern- 
ment went  there,  that  the  former  were  seen  so  much  in 
Paris  in  the  society  of  a certain  French  apostatized  priest 
and  Freemason,  and  the  feeling  of  the  religious  people  is 
that  they  did  little  good  for  and  to  our  Grand-Duchess. 
You  must  note  the  difference  between  Freemasonry  in 
Luxembourg  and  Freemasonry  in  England  and  America.  An 
unprotected  young  ruler  ! A woman  ! It  is  a’l  shameful ! 
Even  the  greatest  culprit  is  given  a chance  of  doing  better. 
She  voluntarily  abdicated  as  it  might  ( ?)  be  better  for  the 
general  welfare  of  her  country.  We  think  she  ought  not  to 
have  given  in  to  the  small  minor1  ty.  But  she  is  so  un- 
selfish 1 Always  excuse  our  Grand  Duchess,  a saint. 

P.S. — The  English  prisoners,  accompanied  by  a delega- 
tion of  the  English  Club,  gathering  round  the  English  flag, 
were  in  the  parade  when  the  Americans  and  the  French 
made  their  entry  into  Luxembourg.  1 had  the  honour  of 
introducing  the  group  both  to  General  Pershing  and  to 
Colonel  Randier.  Our  English  prisoners  were  the  wreath 
with  which  we  wished  to  encircle  the  g’orious  brows  of 
our  noble  conquerors.  We  made  no  difference  whether 
Jews,  Protestants,  Catholics,  religious  or  not,  educated  or 
not — the  poorer  the  more  we  liked  them.  Foi*  us  they  had 
been  fighting,  made  prisoners.  Each  single  soldier  is  a 
hero.  Long  live  England  ! 

II. 

I The  second  letter  recently  received  is  as  follows  : 

Regardmg  the  political  situation  of  the  country,  I can 
assure  you  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  de- 
cidedly for  a continuance  of  our  independence  under  the 
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rule  of  the  present  dynasty.  A few  .people,  especially 
Socialists  and  freethinkers,  have  a leaning  towards  France, 
as  by  an  annexation  to  that  country  they  would  get  rid 
of  the  Grand-Duchess,  whom  they  hate  and  detest  for  her 
deeply  religious  sentiments.  The  charges  preferred  against 
her  rest  all  on  the  slightest  possible  foundations.  A few 
politicians  who  were  thwarted  in  the>r  aspirations  have 
sworn  to  be  revenged  on  her  and  have  been  spying  for 
years  to  detect  anything  detrimental  they  could  charge  her 
with ; all  her  actions,  even  the  n.ost  harmless  ones,  were 
misrepresented  and  distorted  in  order  to  make  them  produce 
the  desired  effect;  in  short,  her  enemies,  though  few  in 
number,  have  been  and  still  are  using  every  means  in  their 
power  whether  right  or  wrong,  to  blacken  her  in  the  ey<_s  of 
the  Entente.  This  small  minority  even  object  to  a referen- 
dum, cer'ainly  a most  democratic  measure,  proposed  by 
the  Government  to  prove  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
regarding  her  stay  or  removal,  because  they  know  before- 
hand that  by  far  the  most  votes  would  be  given  in  her 
favour.  She  has  all  along  throughout  this  most  unfortunate 
war  done  everything  she  could  to  maintain  strict  neutrality, 
and  whatever  her  sympathies  may  be,  no  one  has  a right 
to  expect  more.  As  to  the  economical  situation,  it  is  evident 
that  a small  country  like  ours  cannot  remain  isolated,  and 
as  we  are  no  longer  in  the  German  r istoms  union,  it  will 
be  in  our  interest  to  enter  into  a similar  union  ' ith  either 
France  or  Belgium.  To  sum  up,  let  me  tell  you  that  we 
almost  to  a man,  stick  to  our  independence  according  to 
our  device : “ We  wish  to  remain  what  we  are ! ” 


NOTES 


Additional  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  Holy 
Father  was  able  to  use  his  influence  for  the  saving  of 
life  during  the  war  are  constantly  coming  to  light. 
This  week  Reuter’s  agency  is  able  to  announce  that 
“ the  Pope  has  received  a letter  from  Lord  Curzon 
thanking  him  very  sincerely  in  the  name  of  King 
George  for  his  kind  intercession  with  the  Ottoman 
Government  on  behalf  of  Major  Cree  and  other  British 
officers  belonging  to  the  Mesopotamian  Army,  who 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Turks  and  condemned  to 
b shot  as  francs-tireurs,  but  whose  sentences  were 
repealed  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Pontiff.” 


At  the  reading  of  the  decrees  approving  the  miracles 
wrought  through  the  intercession  of  Blessed  Joan  of 
Arc  on  Sunday,  the  Pope  gave  striking  expression  to 
hi.?  love  for  France.  Mgr.  Touchet,  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
had  said  that  His  Holiness  would  go  down  to  history 
as  the  Pope  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  his  canonization  of  her, 
and  referring  to  this  the  Pope  said — “ It  would  be  a 
great  consolation  to  our  soul  if  in  our  last  agony  her 
intercession  could  be  invoked  on  our  behalf  as  having 
been  able  to  award  her  the  aureole  of  the  saints.  . . . 
Far  from  being  surprised,  we  think  it  right  that  the 
remembrance  of  Joan  of  Arc  should  inflame  the  love 
of  Frenchmen  for  their  country,  and  we  regret  that 
we  are  French  only  by  heart.  But  the  sincerity  with 
which  we  are  French  in  affection  is  such  that  on  this 
day  we  make  our  own  the  joy  felt  by  those  who  are 
French  by  birth  by  proclaiming  the  great  progress 
which  the  cause  of  Joan  of  Arc  has  made  to-day  by  the 
approval  of  the  two  miracles  attributed  to  her  inter- 
cession. Born  Frenchmen  rightly  rejoice  at  seeing  in 
the  recognition  of  these  miracles  a witness  confirming 
her  power  with  God,  and  they  are  right  in  drawing 
thence  the  hope  that  the  wider  worship  of  her  which 
will  be  brought  about  by  her  canonization  will  obtain 
still  greater  graces  and  blessings  for  their  country. 
In  this  hope  and  prayer  the  Frenchman  in  heart  is  in 
accord  with  the  Frenchman  by  birth  in  wishing  France 
an  enlargement  of  her  glory  and  happiness.  . . . We 
only  ask  that  there  be  reserved  a share  for  him  who, 
though  not  born  in  France,  would  fain  be  called  the 
friend  of  France.”  That  this  speech  went  home  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  was  shown  by  the  enthusiastic 
applause  with  which  it  was  greeted. 


Among  the  many  problems  which  in  recent  years 
have  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Colonial 
Office  has  been  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  island 
of  Malta.  The  pressure  of  the  population  upon  the 
soil  has  become  a difficulty  which  clamours  for  relief. 
Some  outlet  has  long  been  recognized  as  a necessity. 
Attempts  to  direct  emigration  to  Canada  and  Australia 
have  been  made  with  indifferent  success.  Lord 
Methuen  has  recently  urged  that  colonies  of  Maltese 
might  with  advantage  be  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Palestine.  Such  a scheme,  if  wisely  directed,  would 
be  a blessing  not  only  to  Malta,  but  also  to  Palestine, 
which  would  be  enriched  by  the  presence  of  a frugal 
and  industrious  population. 


Meanwhile  Lord  Methuen’s  views  have  received 
unexpected  corroboration  from  an  entirely  independent 
witness.  Cardinal  Bourne,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land,  was  struck  by  the  fitness  of  the  country 
for  agricultural  development  through  the  medium  of 
Maltese  settlers.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country 
are  waiting  for  labour  to  turn  them  to  account.  It  is 
easily  accessible  from  Malta,  the  climate  is  similar, 
and  the  languages  of  the  two  countries  are  closely  akin. 
On  his  arrival  in  Constantinople,  the  Cardinal  urged 
his  views  in  conversation  with  the  British  Admiral, 
who  lost  no  time  in  communicating  them  to  Lord 
Methuen.  The  Daily  Malta  Chronicle  published  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Governor  by  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  S.  A.  Gough  Calthorpe  : — 

Admiralty  House,  Malta, 

February  17,  1919. 

Dear  Lord  Methuen, — 

I had  the  opportunity  at  Constantinople,  last  week, 
of  talking  to  Cardinal  Bourne  on  the  question  of  Maltese 
emigration. 

His  Eminence — who  had  just  arrived  from  Palestine— 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  both  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
exceptionally  adapted  to  the  purpose.  He  observed  that  the 
climate  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Malta,  that  the  land 
under  cultivation  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the  land  here, 
and  that  the  Maltese  language  had  much  in  common  with 
Arabic. 

The  Cardinal  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject;  he  con- 
sidered that,  given  the  well-known  sobriety,  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  people  of  Malta,  a well-organized  scheme  of 
emigration  to  the  Holy  Land  would  have  every  chance  of 
becoming  a great  success,  and  would  prove  of  great  benefit 
both  to  Malta  and  to  Palestine. 

I understand  that  His  Eminence  intends  taking  the  matter 
up  on  his  return  to  England;  but  in  the  meantime  I feel 
sure  that  your  Excellency  will  be  glad  to  learn  how  closely 
the  Cardinal’s  views  coincide  with  your  own. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Calthorpe. 


The  Jewish  Chronicle  comments  thus  : — “ We  drew 
attention  a week  or  two  ago  to  the  proposal  made  in 
the  course  of  a speech  by  the  Governor  of  Malta  that 
Palestine  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
colonies  of  Maltese  unemployed.  Lord  Methuen  seems 
to  have  received  some  encouragement  in  the  project 
from  the  Colonial  Office  at  home,  and  he  quoted  in  his 
observations  the  approval  of  the  plan  that  had  been 
accorded  to  it  by  a Catholic  ecclesiastic  residing  in 
Palestine.  As  will  be  seen  from  a letter,  the  terms  of 
which  arc  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  addressed 
to  Lord  Methuen  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  S.  A.  Gough 
Calthorpe,  Cardinal  Bourne,  who  has  recently  been 
in  Palestine,  enthusiastically  supports  the  proposed 
Maltese  emigration.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
Government,  which  is  pledged  to  the  making  of 
Palestine  the  Jewish  national  home,  will  lend  any 
support  to  such  a plan  as  that  proposed  by  Lord 
Methuen,  which  must  seriously  retard  Jewish  settle- 
ment in  the  land.  Still,  it  looks  as  if  a definite  attempt 
were  afoot  to  people  the  country  with  a considerable 
Catholic  element ; and  when  we  see  a man  like  Cardinal 
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Bourne  giving-  the  scheme  his  support,  the  matter  is 
not  one  that  can  be  treated  lightly.  Meanwhile,  the 
letter  we  publish  this  week  from  a young  soldier  who 
has  served  in  Malta  gives  a very  different  account  of 
what  Maltese  emigration  to  Palestine  is  likely  to  be 
from  that  indulged  in  by  the  Cardinal.” 


The  letter  which  our  contemporary  thinks  it  right 
to  publish  is  from  Corporal  Benscher,  who  explains 
that  during  the  war  he  served  for  two  years  in  Malta. 
After  declaring  that  the  plan  advocated  by  Lord 
Methuen  and  Cardinal  Bourne  would  be  “ nothing 
short  of  disastrous,  especially  from  a Jewish  point  of 
view,”  the  writer  continues  : — 

The  large  majority  of  those  who  would  be  likely  to  form 
the  Colony  are  incurably  lazy,  born  thieves,  and  entirely 
lacking  in  even  elementary  education,  being  unable  to  read 
or  write.  As  regards  the  latter,  they  show  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  make  an  improvement,  all  attempts  at  introducing 
compulsory  education  having  consistently  failed.  Further- 
more, from  every  point  of  view,  they  are  hundreds  of  years 
behind  the  times,  and  show  no  sympathy  with  any  proposals 
for  the  introduction  of  up-to-date  methods. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  behoves  all  Jews,  who  hope  to 
see  Palestine  the  centre  of  Jewish  culture,  learning  and 
ideals,  to  make  the  strongest  possible  protest  against  this 
most  reactionary  proposal,  as  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that 
they  could  tolerate  in  their  midst  a people  so  low  and  debased 
and  so  devoid  of  all  those  characteristics  which  have  made 
Jews  famous  throughout  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I Would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Maltese 
are  notoriously  intolerant  as  regards  religious  matters. 


The  Jewish  World,  commenting  on  Admiral 
Calthorpe’s  letter,  says  : — “ The  idea  clearly  is  to 
engineer  a Catholic  immigration  into  Palestine.  But 
that  must  necessarily  prejudice  Jewish  immigration, 
and  to  that  extent  militate  against  the  formation  there 
of  the  Jewish  national  home.”  Has  it  then  come  to 
this,  that  Palestine  is  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  Jews, 
end  that  other  British  subjects  are  to  be  warned  off? 
Let  it  be  understood  at  once  that  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  parts  of  Palestine  are  already  occupied 
and  subject  to  some  form  of  land  tenure.  Intending 
settlers  will  have  to  acquire  their  holdings  in  the  open 
market,  and  certainly  British  subjects  from  Malta  will 
have  as  good  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  as  anyone 
else.  Or  shall  we  be  told  that  the  land  of  the  natives 
is  to  be  confiscated  because  their  presence  “ to  that 
extent  would  militate  against  the  formation  there  of 
the  Jewish  national  home  ”? 


The  following  important  announcement  appears  in 
the  Times: — “ In  response  to  many  requests,  the 
Bishop  of  London  announces  in  his  Diocesan  Magazine 
that  he  is  willing  to  relax  the  Prayer-book  rule  of 
observing  the  40  days  of  Lent  as  days  of  fasting  and 
abstinence,  with  the  exception  of  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
Ember  Days,  and  Vigils.” 


We  note  with  regret  that  the  official  attitude  of  the 
Church  of  England  towards  the  question  of  the  artificial 
restriction  of  births  is  beginning  to  weaken.  The 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  presiding  at  a meeting  of  the 
National  Birth-Rate  Commission,  said  : — “ What  a 
nation  needed  was  not  an  unlimited  number  of  citizens, 
but  a sufficient  number  of  the  best  quality.  Morally, 
as  well  as  eugenically,  it  was  right  for  people  in  certain 
circumstances  to  use  harmless  means  to  control  the 
birth-rate.  . . . No  one  would  deny  that  some  control 
was  desirable,  but  some  would  say  that  there  would 
be  eventually  a lowering  of  the  whole  moral  standard 
if  it  were  permitted.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  there 
was  most  danger  in  leaving  things  as  they  were?  True 
sex  teaching  and  sound  religous  instruction  as  to 
marriage,  with  an  appeal  to  the  hig-her  patriotism, 
would  probably  prevent  the  abuse  of  birth  control.” 


REVIEWS 


RELIGIOUS  REALITY. 

Religious  Reality  for  Men.  By  A.  B.  J.  Rawlinson. 
4s.  6d.  net.  Lxindon  : Longmans. 

THE  Bishop  of  Lichfield  does  not  unreservedly  stand 
sponsor  for  this  book  : he  praises  in  it  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  good,  but  withholds  full  approval.  The  good 
lies  in  much  sound  doctrine  as  to  right  conduct,  while  there 
is  serious  decline  from  the  faith  of  the  creeds  which  embody 
authentic  Christianity  on  the  guarantee  of  conditions  laid 
down  by  its  Founder  and  constantly  observed  in  a love  of 
legitimate  conditions. 

A promising  start  is  made  from  the  true  God  with  the 
remark  that  the  highest  need  is,  for  the  Agnostic,  search 
after  God,  and  for  the  Theist,  endeavour  after  a whole- 
hearted service  of  God.  It  is  through  Christ  that  he  is  to 
make  his  approach.  The  author  asks,  Who  is  Christ?  and 
answers  very  unsatisfactorily. 

It  is  a pity  that  his  phraseology  and  his  mood  are  so  pos- 
sessed by  the  modernist  disease  of  one-sidedly  resting  upon 
“experience,”  “value  for  individual  life,”  “symbol,”  and 
“ manifestation.”  All  this  belongs  to  a bad  philosophy 
which  has  many  shapes.  It  discards  from  its  calculation 
“substance,”  “cause,”  and  other  vital  categories,  and 
delivers  a vague  philosophy  of  an  idea  or  a universal  con- 
sciousness, which,  to  begin  with,  is  not  an  idea  conscious  of 
any  object,  but  develops  itself  into  finite  objects,  with  the  sus- 
picion that  these  may  be  all  that  is  got  in  the  way  of  actual 
forms.  Here  all  reality  is  “experience,”  the  experience  of 
the  whole  made  through  its  parts,  its  finite  determination. 
The  latter  are  all  definitely  self-conscious  as  partial  entities, 
while  they  are  also  universal  in  the  absolute,  of  which  they 
are  constituents.  This  is  idealistic  monism,  to  which  others 
oppose  materialistic,  by  deriving  consciousness  or  ideas  from 
“ a primitive  nebula.”  Karl  Marx  thought  he  found  Hegel 
standing  on  his  head,  and  put  him  on  his  feet  by  turning 
him  out  a naturalist. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  does  not  adopt  this  philosophy,  but  in  his 
modernism  he  labours  under  its  influence.  He  is  far  too 
insistent  on  “ experience  ” and  too  neglectful  of  objective 
truths,  which  experience  does  not  make  and  does  not  reveal 
except  under  faith  in  dogma  objectively  revealed  and  de- 
livered in  a tradition  as  a distinct  creed  with  determinate 
articles. 

Before  examining  this  point  we  may  mention  a possible 
standing  ground  of  reservation  or  “ economy,”  on  which 
the  author  might  take  up  his  position  by  using  the  figure 
of  meiosis,  saying  less  than  he  meant,  but  as  much  as  he 
could  hope  to  get  accepted  for  just  a foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  teach  an  independent  ethics, 
omitting  mention  of  God,  in  preparation  for  a real  morality 
resting  on  God.  Cardinal  Newman  dwelt  on  such  reticence 
in  the  early  Church.  With  this  brief  concession  hypo- 
thetically we  proceed  to  state  our  disagreements.  God  as 
an  object  of  belief  is  rightly  given,  because  it  is  taken  from 
the  Jewish  Scripture  before  the  perplexities  of  the  Trinity 
came.  This  “ God  to  the  Jews  was  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  holy  and  righteous;  gracious  and  merci- 
ful ; active  and  operative  in  the  world ; the  controller  of 
events ; having  a purpose  for  Israel  and  for  the  world  which 
in  the  process  of  history  was  being  wrought  out,  and  which 
one  day  would  find  complete  and  adequate  fulfilment  in  the 
setting  up  of  God’s  eternal  Kingdom  ” (p.  12).  If  this 
passage  is  taken,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  its  definite  objec- 
tivity, it  is  in  contrast  to  monistic  indefiniteness,  subjectivity 
and  symbolism. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  failure  to  rise  superior  over 
monism  when  the  writer  speaks  of  the  Trinity  in  a way 
that  is  Sabellian  or  non-Christian.  He  too  much  copies 
Hancock’s  theory  that  Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  God 
as  a Father  anxious  for  reconciliation,  not  as  a stern,  angry 
master  whose  mind  has  to  be  altered.  Also  too  much  use  is 
made  of  the  monistic,  phenomenonistic  term  “ manifesta- 
tion.” St.  Paul  expressed  contents  of  God’s  self-disclosure 
in  the  phrase,  “The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ” 
(p.  24).  It  is  modernism  to  imply  that  this  triplicity  is  the 
Trinity,  and  to  oppose  the  creeds  on  the  Trinity  or  later 
expositions  of  them  to  Christ’s  own  teaching.  • The  same 
style  is  thus  continued.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  “ arose 
as  the  result  of  an  attempt  or.  the  part  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tians to  think  out  the  meaning  of  what  had  happened  in 
their  religious  lives.”  “ It  arose  out  of  the  realities  of  their 
spiritual  experience.”  “ Out  of  Christian  experience  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  arose,  giving  a certain  threefoldness 
in  God  Himself  ” (chapter  ii.).  After  this  account  of  the 
Trinity,  we  naturally  find  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  placed  in  a 
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Sabellian  light— God  differently  manifested  in  His  various 
characters,  however  subjectively 

“ Who  was  Jesus  Christ?  In  Him  God  was  revealed  as 
He  had  never  been  before.  He  disclosed  more  of  His  in- 
most character  as  Father  in  Heaven  ” (p.  25).  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  doctrine  about  Him, 
“ like  all  the  Christian  doctrines,  has  its  basis  in  the  realities 
of  experience  ” (p.  17).  “ The  power  which  enabled  Christ 
to  heal  the  sick  in  mind  and  body  was  called  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  The  sacraments  are  similarly  treated:  they  are 
judged  by  their  value  on  experience,  just  as  Christ  is  judged, 
that  is,  “ As  the  expression  of  health  for  the  mind, 
of  the  value  which  the  soul  comes  to  set  on  Jesus,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  otherwise  ” (pp.  10,  11).  About 

the  sacraments : “ The  wisest  teaching  is  that  which 

recognises  in  each — such  as  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord — the  operation  of  a general  principle  which  runs 
throughout  all  human  experience.”  The  principle  has  a 
truth  in  it,  but  not  such  as  is  here  desired;  it  is  that  “ they 
consist  of  body  and  spirit  ” (p.  48).  This  is  wrongly  applied 
to  man,  who  is  made  to  say,  “ I am  a spirit  and  I have  a 
body  ” (p.  150).  The  spirit  attributed  to  the  sacrament  is 
declaratory,  efficient,  and  instrumental,  but  in  a sense  other 
than  that  properly  descriptive  of  the  Church’s  ministrations, 
and  especially  of  our  Lord’s  presence  In  tl.e  Holy  Eucharist 
— “ a real  presence,  discerned,”  says  the  writer,  “ by  a 
spiritual  vision  of  Christian  faith,”  or  at  least  by  that  in 
the  body  Of  Christians. 

W regret  to  have  to  make  these  serious  objections  to  the 
modernist  doctrines  of  a writer  who  otherwise  may  do  good 
to  the  many  for  whose  necessities  he  so  earnestly  preaches 
under  the  great  religious  and  social  dissolution  of  our  times. 
Experience  is  an  essential  factor  in  religious  life;  but  we 
must  have  St.  Bernard’s  creed  if  we  are  to  say  with  him — 
Expertus  potest  credere 
Quid  sit  Jesum  diligere. 

Besides  the  points  animadverted  upon,  the  Trinity  and  the 
sacraments,  there  are  several  other  matters  upon  which  Mr. 
Rawlinson  departs  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  with  the 
freedom  of  one  who  selects  his  views  as  they  attract  him 
with  his  own  bent  of  mind,  not  as  they  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Church  against  private  idiosyncrasies. 


THE  LATEST  CHRIST  MYTH.  . 

The  Rival  Philosophies  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul.  By  Ignatius 

i.  Singer,  ios.  6d.  net.  London  : Allen  & Unwin. 

“ rT^HE  author’s  contention,”  we  are  told  on  the  wrapper, 
?"•'  1 “is  that  there  are  two  distinct  and  mutually 
destructive  philosophies  in  the  Gospels,  one  by  Jesus  and 
one  by  Paul.  He  vindicates  the  philosophy  of  Jesus  on 
scientific  grounds,  but  rejects  the  Cfiristology  of  Paul  as 
unhistorical  and  irrational.”  Again,  the  sub-title  of  the 
book  runs,  " being  an  explanation  of  the  failures  of  organized 
Christianity  and  a vindication  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
which  are  shown  to  contain  a religion  for  all  men  and  for 
all  times.”  So  we  know  where  we  stand — or  rather  where 
the  author  stands.  Christianity  has  proved  a failure,  and 
the  reason  lies  in  the  perversion  of  Christ’s  teaching  by  St. 
Paul.  But  even  the  wildest  critic,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
has  hitherto  stopped  short  at  giving  the  Apostle  so  large 
an  influence  in  the  framing  of  the  Gospels  themselves  ; we 
must  allow  the  author  the  originality  of  this  unconscious 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  Indeed,  we  had  almost  smiled 
benevolently,  were  it  not  for  the  horror  of  his  foreword, 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  balderdash  has  been  the 
religious  education  of  his  children. 

For  in  truth  nothing  could  be  further  than  this  book 
from  what  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Flower  in  his  preface  calls  it,  “a 
scientific  inquiry  and  analysis  ” (p.  8).  St.  Paul  is  treated  to 
sheer  abuse,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  any  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  understand  him.  As  for  the  supposed 
opposition  between  him  and  Christ  (pp.  91-3),  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  based  upon  an  obvious  misunderstanding  of 
both.  And,  indeed,  the  Evangelists  come  off  no  better 
than  St.  Paul,  unless  perhaps  the  author  would  rather  call 
the  latter  a knave  and  the  former  merely  fools.  The 
Gospels  are  largely  myths  (pp.  27,  56,  &c.)  ; “ in  the  Gospels 
the  real  Jesus  and  a legendary  Christ  have  been  combined 
into  an  impossible  monstrosity”  (p.  65). 

The  work,  we  repeat,  is  not  based  upon  a serious  study 
of  the  evidence,  nor  yet  upon  any  adequate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  ; for  a rational  man  needs  a foundation  of 
definite  belief  for  his  principles  of  conduct,  and  needs  also 
ideals  built  upon  something  nobler  than  his  own  “ natural 
history  ” (pp.  241,  246,  &c.).  The  blatant  assertions  of 
the  book,  attacking  creeds  and  miracles  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  supernatural,  may  attain  some  measure  of 
success,  for  this  is  the  age  of  the  ipse  dixit , no  less  than  of 
painstaking  research ; yet  we  hope  and  believe  not,  for 


the  second  part,  the  so-called  “ Philosophy  of  Jesus,”  is 
less  lurid,  andj/therefore  less  attractive  to  the  unwary,  than 
the  first  part,  wrongly  called  the  “ History  of  Jesus.”  The 
get-up  of  the  book  may  prove  an  attraction,  being  worthy 
of  a better  cause.  Meanwhile,  we  can  but  pray  that  the 
author  may  open  his  eyes,  and  still  more  his  heart,  to  that 
form  of  Christianity  which  has  never  been  a failure,  and 
was  never  more  a “ going  concern  ” than  to-day.  C.  L. 


THE  MONTH. 

IN  the  April  Month  Father  Thurston,  S.J.,  gives  us  the 
first  of  what  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  informing  series  of  articles  on  “ Some  Physical  Pheno- 
mena of  Mysticism.”  .It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  a reasoned 
protest  was  made  against  the  lumping  together  of  the 
phenomena  of  1-  piritism  and  the  phenomena  of  Mysticism 
by  psychic  researches  and  their  materialist  opponents. 
W riters  approaching  piritism  from  such  different  points  of 
view  as  those  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Edward  Clodd,  yet 
agree  in  regarding  the  floating  performances  of  the  medium 
Home  and  the  levitations  of  St.  Theresa  as  being  on  all 
fours.  Father  Thurston  points  out  that,  unlike  the  per- 
formances of  mediums,  the  levitations  of  the  mystical 
order  took  place  in  full  daylight  and  without  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  mystic  to  produce  an  impression,  or  to 
attract  attention  to  what  was  happening.  The  levitations 
of  mediums  and  the  levitations  of  mystics  differ  toto  coelo- 
Father  Thurston  weighs  the  evidence  for  the  levitations 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Theresa,  and 
concludes  : “ But  the  whole  case  is  very  much  strengthened 
by  the  large  number  of  other  holy  ascetics  besides  St, 
Theresa,  of  whom  similar  and  much  more  wonderful 
levitations  are  recorded  upon  quite  trustworthy  evidence.” 
Father  Sydney  Smith  takes  occasion  to  re-state  the . 
Catho'ic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  at  a time  when  its 
meaning  is  being  whittled  down  by  “ advanced  thinkers,” 
who  see  in  it  merely  an  example  of  holy  living  to  the 
Christian  people. 

In  the  section  of  the  Month  devoted  to  critical  and 
histoiical  notes,  he  deals  with  the  recent  attempt  in  the 
Chxivch  Times  to  answer  Mgr.  Benson’s  “ unanswerable 
argument  ” against  the  Anglican  position. 

W.  Randolph  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ Church  Architecture  in  the  Occupied  Rhineland  Cities  ” ; 
and  Margaret  Wynne- Jones  presents  us  with  some  skilfully 
drawn  “ Welsh  Sketches.”  In  these  the  Welsh  people 
appear  in  a more  amiable  light  than  in  the  pages  of  Caradoc 
Evans,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  the  vein  of 
humour  in  his  fellow-countrymen  revealed  by  Miss  W ynne- 
Jones. 

Under  the  heading,  “ Mother,”  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle 
has  a few  poignant  pages.  Very  touching  is  the  story  of 
the  Irish  boy  of  nineteen  who  had  drifted  away  from  his 
faith  and  its  practices  for  the  two  years  of  his  military 
career.  “ I’ve  been  neglectin’  meself,”  he  whispered, 
“ but  me  mother’s  praying  for  me.”  E.  M.  Harting  contri- 
butes a note  on  the  poet  Digby  Dolben,  of  whom  Gerald 
Hopkins  wrote  to  Robert  Bridges  : “I  looked  forward  to 
meeting  Dolben  and  his  being  a Catholic  more  than  to 
anything.  You  know  there  can  very  seldom  have  happened 
the  loss  of  so  much  beauty  (in  body  and  mind  and  life)  and 
of  the  promise  of  still  more,  as  there  has  been  in  his  case — 
seldom,  I mean,  in  the  whole  world,  for  the  conditions 
would  not  easily  come  together.”  Father  Vincent  McNabb, 
O.P.,  gives  a few  extracts  from  the  “ Life  and  Letters  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,”  showing  what  that  great  saint  thought 
of  profiteers.  Verse  is  represented  by  Sister  Mary  Ben- 
venuta’s  “ Mater  Incognita  ” and  Theodore  Maynard’s 
“ Chastity.” 


XE3X  rae  ]f©iR3£a:. 


"Til  :re  is  no  mire  fitting  placs  o enshrine  th  • g ilden  □ 
of  h *roic  d;ed-  than  in  ta;  House  of  God.’  — Rt.  Hon. 
Munro.  K.C.  RI.P. 

The  sin;ula-  beauty  and  permanent  quality  of  a 
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LITERARY  NOTES 


In  addition  to  the  two  passages  upon  which  we  touched 
the  other  day,  there  is  yet  another  page  in  “ Callista,” 
which  may  seem  to  stand  in  some  need  of  critical  annota- 
tion. “ There  was  a region  once,”  we  read,  *'  in  an  early 
age,  lying  upon  the  Eastern  Sea,  which  is  said  at  length 
to  have  vomited  out  its  inhabitants  for  their  frightful 
iniquity.  They,  thus  cast  forth,  took  ship  and  passed 
over  to  the  Southern  coast ; and  there,  gradually  settling 
and  spreading  into  the  interior,  they  peopled  the  woody 
plains  and  fert  le  slopes  of  Africa,  and  filled  it  with  their 
cities.  Sicca  is  one  of  them.”  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Newman,  who  had  a just  appreciation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
from  whom  he  had  doubtless  learnt  the  art  of  blending 
historic  fact  with  imaginative  fiction,  departed  from  his 
master’s  practice  on  some  important  points.  A serious 
historical  work  is  generally  accompanied  by  notes  and 
references  to  authentic  sources,  which  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a mere  novel.  But  in  a book  which  combines  history 
with  romance  there  are  two  alternative  courses.  And 
while  the  northern  novelist  is  as  careful  as  any  historian 
to  add  critical  notes  and  references  to  authorities,  New- 
man's more  learned  romance  is  devoid  of  these  advantages. 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  the  reader  may  be  left  wondering 
who  were  the  people  of  whom  the  author  is  speaking,  and 
whether  this  vivid  picture  of  their  chequered  fortune  has 
any  historical  foundation. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  these  questions  here. 
For,  in  the  absence  of  any  reference  or  annotation,  some 
readers  of  ” Callista  ” may  be  at  a loss  to  understand  the 
allusion.  Some  may  be  unable  to  remember  the  name  or 
oiigin  of  the  race  that  founded  and  peopled  these  African 
cities.  And  others,  again,  who  can,  at  any  rate,  recall  the 
name  of  this  famous  people— which  may  be  gathered, 
indeed,  from  other  pages  of  the  book  itself — may  fail  to 
recall  the  facts  which,  however  coloured  by  the  author’s 
imagination  and  prophetic  vein,  furnish  the  foundation  of 
Newman's  historical  picture.  These  facts,  it  may  be 
remarked,  have  a further  interest,  apart  from  our  immediate 
purpose  of  illustrating  a page  of  “ Callista  ” For  they 
serve  to  remind  us  how  primitive  traditions  and  legends 
told  by  poets  contain  a solid  groundwork  of  authentic 
history.  Thus,  when  we  are  asked  who  were  the  people 
who  founded  these  African  cities  of  which  Newman  speaks, 
and  whence  they  came,  we  naturally  recall  the  words  in 
which  the  Reman  poet  speaks  of  Carthage,  the  parent 
State  or  metropolis  of  the  aforesaid  cities  . •£-, 

Crbs  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  tenuere  coloni. 

Sceptical  critics  w ho  question  Virgil’s  account  of  the  Trojan 
origin  of  Rome,  might  be  even  less  disposed  to  accept  his 
storv  of  the  Tyrian  origin  of  a yet  more  ancient  alien  city, 
concerning  which  he  was  likely  to  have  less  authentic 
information.  Yet  here,  at  any  rate,  his  words  are  well 
warranted. 


In  saying  this  we  are  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  con- 
cordant testimony  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  For  on 
some  points  of  ancient  history  they  may  have  to  trust  to 
legendary  tradition.  And  the  point  is  that  in  this  case  the 
tradition  has  been  confirmed  by  convincing  evidence.  For 
we  now  know  by  the  unmistakable  testimony  of  inscriptions 
brought  to  light  by  the  labour  of  French  and  German 
scholars  that  the  language  of  the  Carthaginians  was  indeed 
identical  with  that  of  the  Canaanites  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Phoenicians.  This  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  studied  the  Punic  inscriptions 
collected  and  deciphered  by  M.  l’Abbe  Bourgade  in  his 
valuable  volume,  entitled  ” Toison  d'Or  de  la  Langue 
Phenicienne  ” (Paris,  1856),  or  have  consulted  Levy’s 
“ Phonizisches  Worterbuch,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  writings 
of  Movers  and  Gesenius.  Ihis  evidence,  it  may  be  added, 
affords  fresh  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Jerome  when  they  remark  on  the  close  agreement 
between  the  Punic  and  the  Hebrew.  And  it  may  be  noted 
that  when  Newman,  on  another  page  of  “ Callista,”  says 
that  the  Punic-speaking  Africans  call  themselves  Canaanites 
he  is  obviously  thinking  of  the  language  used  by  St. 
Augustine,  i.e.,  “ Unde  interrogati  rustici  nostri  quid  sint, 
Punice  respond entes,  Chanani,  corrupta  scilicet  sicut  in 
talibus  solet,  una  litera,  quid  aliud  respondent  quam 
Chananaei  ? ” (Epist.  ad  Romanos  Expositio,  n.  13.)  . 


There  can  thus  be  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
people  who  came  from_  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Sea  to 


ound  these  African  cities.  But  it  remains  to  ask  whether 
there  were  any  facts  in  Phoenician  history  to  warrant 
Newman’s  language  when  he  speaks  of  the  land  where  they 
lived  “ vomiting  them  out,”  and  treats  this  as  a judgment 
on  a guilty  race.  In  other  words,  were  the  manners  and 
religious  rites  of  this  people  marked  by  any  special  wicked- 
ness, and  did  they  suffer  any  calamities  which  might  be 
regarded  as  its  chastisement  and  fitly  described  in  the  words 
used  by  the  author  of  " Callista  ” ? The  first  question  is 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  that  their  religion  included 
the  worship  of  Baal  with  human  sacrifice,  and  the  worship 
of  Ashtaroth,  which  involved  gross  immorality.  And  that 
bai  barous  and  unclean  worship  was  carried  from  Canaan  to 
the  African  colonies.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  human 
sacrifice  was  continued  in  Carthage  after  it  had  fallen  into 
disuse  at  Tyre.  And  the  continuance  of  the  worship  of 
Ashtaroth  is  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  the  African 
Fathers.  This  is,  indeed,  the  main  point  in  this  passage  of 
“ Callista.”  p . 


It  would  seem,  then,  that  having  regard  to  the  base  and 
barbarous  nature  of  their  religious  worship,  calamities 
befalling  the  Phoenicians  might  be  considered  as  in  some 
sense  the  consequence  or  the  chastisement  of  national 
iniquity.  But  is  there  any  evidence  of  exceptional  calamity 
in  their  case  ? There  is  certainly  much  in  their  history  that 
seems  to  point  the  other  way.  After  all,  they  were  the  first 
maritime  nation  of  the  ancient  world,  and  Newman,  in  one 
of  his  poems  in  the  " Lyra  Apostolica,”  hails  England  as  the 
“ Tyre  of  the  West.”  And  what  shall  we  say  of  their  great 
commercial  prosperity,  the  facility  with  which  they  founded 
great  colonies,  their  service  to  science  and  letters,  and  the 
might  of  their  arms,  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
wrest  the  empire  of  the  world  from  Rome  ? When  Herdei 
comes  to  speak  of  their  successful  enterprise  in  maritime 
commerce,  he  asks  how  it  is  to  be  explained.  Was  it 
perchance  that  they  were  a fortunate  race,  richly  endowed 
in  their  native  home  with  the  best  gifts  of  soul  and  body  ? 
And  he  answers  that  by  all  accounts  they  were  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  rather  a race  of  outcasts,  hated  and  despised 
by  neighbouring  nations,  and  long  maintaining  their 
inhuman  customs  and  their  ghastly  religion.  It  was 
nothing,  he  considers,  but  dire  necessity  that  drove  them  to 
trade  and  piracy — and,  may  we  add,  empire  I 


We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  of  “ Callista” 
was  acquainted  with  the  “ Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit.”  For  have  we  not  heard  of 
Stanley’s  historic  lament,  “ How  different  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  been  if  Newman  had  only 
known  German  ” ? Yet  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
a curious  agreement  between  these  two  independent 
readings  of  early  Phoenician  history.  For  Flerder’s  account 
of  the  first  state  of  this  people  is  as  unfavourable  as 
Newman’s.  And  he,  too,  considers  that  they  were  driven 
forth  from  their  ancient  home  by  some  hard  fate.  The 
contempt  and  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  Semitic  nations 
drove  them  to  a narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  here  they  were  so  straitened  that  they 
took  to  the  sea  as  their  only  resource.  If,  as  he  implies, 
the  hatred  of  their  oppressors  was  provoked  by  their  evil 
ways,  their  hard  fate  might  be  considered  a chastisement. 
But,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  prosaic  or  rational  account 
of  the  matter  falls  far  short  of  Newman’s  picture  of  a land 
" vomiting  out  ” its  guilty  inhabitants.  And  it  may  be 
asked  whether  this  forcible  phrase  has  any  warrant  in 
ancient  writers. 


On  this  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  the  testimony 
of  two  classic  historians  who  record  a tradition  that  our 
Canaanites,  or  Phoenicians,  were  driven  from  their  old 
homes  by  an  earthquake.  When  Justinus,  in  the  eighteenth 
book  of  his  history,  comes  to  speak  of  the  Carthaginians, 
he  tells  us  that  they  had  their  origin  from  the  Tyrians, 
“ quorum  casus  etiam  dolendi  fuerunt.”  And  he  gives  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  : “ Tyriorum  gens 
condita  a Phoenicibus  fuit,  qui  tevraemotu  vexati,  relicto 
patriae  solo,  Assyrium  stagnum  primo,  mox  mari  proximum 
littus  incoluerunt,  condita  ibi  urbe,  quam  a piscium 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE 
OF  PELMANISM. 

By  G.  Sydney  Paternoster. 

When  first  examining  the  claims  of  Pelmanism  by 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  those  who  had  tested  it, 
I came  across  a question  in  the  letter  of  a merchant 
which  has  stuck  in  my  memory.  It  was  this  : “ Why 
did  not  the  educational  fools  give  us  this  sort  of  stuff 
when  we  were  going  to  school?  ” The  answer  is  quite 
simple.  The  educationalists  have  not  seen  the  wood 
fcr  the  trees.  The  training  of  the  mind  systematically 
and  scientifically  to  perform  its  functions  was  never 
viewed  as  a distinct  aim  of  itself.  Education  in  the 
schools  was,  as  it  still  is,  looked  upon  as  a system  for 
the  imparting  of  information.  Incidentally  it  is  realized 
that  the  method  adopted  for  imparting  information 
should  develop  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  extent 
of  the  capacity  to  effect  this  result  marks  the  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  teacher.  But  mind  train- 
ing as  a definite  part  of  education  still  finds  no  place  in 
the  school  or  University  curriculum. 

Yet  it  should  be  clear  to  everybody  that  the  power  to 
use  information  acquired  is  every  whit  as  important  to 
the  student  as  the  acquisition  of  information.  A brain 
that  will  not  work  is  of  no  more  use  to  a man  than  a 
watch  that  is  unwound,  or  a safe  full  of  valuables  of 
which  the  key  has  been  lost.  Every  brain  works  in 
some  fashion  unless  it  is  diseased  or  has  been  subjected 
to  physical  damage,  but  how  many  people  are  there 
whose  brains  work  at  their  full  capacity  through  being 
trained  to  the  point  of  full  efficiency?  It  is  realization 
of  this  something  lacking  in  the  ordinary  education  of 
the  schools  which  is  responsible  for  the  question  quoted 
above,  and  it  is  a point  of  view  which  again  and  again 
finds  expression  by  students  of  Pelmanism.  “ I think,” 
says  one  woman  student,  “ every  school  should  have 
your  course  as  a daily  lesson,  both  boys  and  girls.” 
“ So  little  is  taught  one  as  a child  about  the  manage- 
ment of  one’s  mind,  and  that  little  is  so  often  negative 
rather  than  positive,”  writes  a mother  who  has  found 
the  positive  mind  training  of  Pelmanism  of  extreme 
value.  One  could  hardly  expect  the  teacher  to  teach  a 
subject  which  he  has  not  studied  for  himself  or  herself, 
and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  the  progress  of  Pel- 
manism  amongst  members  of  the  educational  profession 
Is  of  great  moment. 

Views  of  some  Leading  Educationalists. 

In  this  connection  the  judgments  of  three  dis- 
tinguished educationalists  are  worth  quoting.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  D.Sc.,  in  his  lengthy 
article  on  Pelmanism,  writes  : — 

“ Pelmanism,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  so  much  an 
education  in  itself  as  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for 
education  elsewhere ; for  the  education  of  the  streets 
and  shops  and  countryside ; education  by  home  read- 
ing, by  foreign  travel,  by  secondary  schools,  and, 
above  all,  by  universities.  So  far  from  being  in 
rivalry  with  sound  educational  institutions,  with 
schools  and  colleges,  it  is  a preparatory  ground  for 
them.  ’* 


Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  comes  practically  to  the 
same  conclusion  when  he  states  : — 

“ The  system  does  not  claim  a province  of  its  own. 
in  education  to  be  cultivated  separately.  It  is  not  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  offers  itself  as  an  instru- 
ment, ancillary  to  students  in  all  branches.” 

To  this  may  be  added  the  practical  testimony  of  Sir 
James  Yoxall  in  an  article  in  the  Schoolmaster,  wherein 
he  says  : — 

“ Places  for  lecturing,  coaching  and  preparing 
people  for  examinations  are  valuable  and  many  ; so 
are  places  in  which  the  tuition  goes  on  by  post, 
between  tutor  and  learner,  and  when  the  learner  is  in 
earnest  the  effect  is  sure  to  be  good.  But  this  (the 
Pelman  Institute)  is  not  a place  for  thus  imparting 
general  or  examinational  information  ; it  is  a place  for 
indicating  how  to  learn,  how  to  live  and  learn,  and 
how  to  learn  and  live.” 

The  Practical  Application. 

From  these  considered  judgments  upon  the  educa- 
tional value  of  Pelmanism  founded  upon  careful  investi- 
gation of  its  theories  and  principles,  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  experience  of  pupils,  it  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  the  actual  statements  of  the  latter  to  see  just 
why  this  mental  training  wins  such  golden  eulogies. 
These  vary  enormously  in  detail,  as  is  but  natural,  for 
one  would  not  expect  the  headmaster  of  a school  to  get 
precisely  the  same  concrete  result  as  one  of  his  pupils. 
But  in  each  case  the  psychological  results  are  the  same. 
Thus  a headmaster  speaks  of  the  results  to  himself  in 
the  following  words  : — 

“ My  memory  is  greatly  improved,  but  far  beyond 
that  is  the  inspiration  infused  into  my  flagging 
energies.  I am  situated  in  a very  lonely  district,  with- 
out one  friend  to  associate  with  intellectually,  and  the 
strain  was  beginning  to  tell.  Your  lessons  make  new 
aspirations,  and  I am  now  taking  up  new  work  and 
feel  intellectually  quite  another  being.” 

**  No  wonder  Pelman  students  are  enthusiastic,”  as  a 
private  tutor  writes,  though  the  particular  reason  for 
his  enthusiasm  was  the  ease  with  which  Pelmanism  had 
enabled  him  to  master  a new  language.  Nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that  when  the  results  of  a course  of  mind 
training  result  in  giving  a fresh  inspiration  and  a 
renewal  of  intellectual  power  that  another  member  of 
the  teaching  profession  should  say  : — 

“ I strongly  recommend  my  confreres  to  take  a 
course  of  Pelman  mind  training.  It  has  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  me.” 

Pelmanism  indeed  proves  itself  to  possess  precisely 
the  same  practical  value  for  the  teacher  as  for  the 
student.  As  for  the  latter  there  is  overwhelming  testi- 
mony forthcoming  as  to  its  value  in  promoting  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the  making  use 
of  that  knowledge  when  acquired.  For  instance,  let  me 
quote  the  experience  of  a divinity  student  : — 

“ Last  Friday  I had  to  sit  for  an  examination  in 
Church  History.  I knew  nothing,  comparatively 
speaking,  about  it  on  the  Thursday  afternoon.  On 
Thursday  evening  I sat  down  and  made  a list  of  the 
dates,  using  the  Pelman  System.  I then  read  around 
them  for  three  hours — real  honest  concentration  of 
mind  with  the  result  I gained  an  A mark.  Pelman  is 
a great  boon.” 
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A Great  Boon. 

It  must  be  obvious,  'of  course,  that  three  hours’ 
reading  around  such  an  extensive  subject  as  Church 
History  would  not  give  a very  profound  knowledge  of 
it,  but  that  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  feat 
described.  Pelmanism  must,  indeed,  prove  a great  boon 
to  a student  when  it  enables  him  to  achieve  such  a 
result.  His  mind  must  be  working  very  efficiently  when 
it  enables  him  first  to  select  exactly  what  would  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his  examination,  second  to 
concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  selected  material,  and 
third  to  store  the  information  away  in  such  ordered 
fashion  that  it  was  absolutely  at  his  disposal  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  required.  Here  is  another 
example  of  similar  benefits  : — 

“ By  a judicious  use  of  the  rules  given  in  Lesson  4 
I have  been  enabled  to  learn  (without  any  extra- 
ordinary effort)  during  the  past  week  as  much  French 
(grammar  and  vocabulary)  as  would  have  taken  a 
month’s  work  previously.” 

Such  examples  might  be  multiplied  a hundredfold 
from  the  evidence  available,  and  then  the  bulk  would 
remain  untouched.  They  are  but  two  of  the  common- 
places of  Pelmanism,  taken  casually  from  the  everyday 
correspondence,  merely  because  of  the  revelation  they 
give  of  the  benefits  Pelmanism  confers  upon  the  pupil 
in  making  easy  his  studies  and  clearing  away  his 
difficulties. 

The  Institute  Staff. 

This  ancillary  value  of  Pelmanism  to  the  student,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  special 
qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Pelman 
Institute.  The  staff  is  a large  one  to-day,  comprised  of 
graduates  of  all  the  principal  Universities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  have  made  a special  study  of  psychology 
and  its  practical  application  to  life’s  everyday  wants 
and  needs.  They  are  not  theorists  but  practical  men 
and  women  in  touch  with  modern  requirements  and 
modern  conditions,  and  consequently  their  service  and 
advice,  always  readily  bestowed,  becomes  more  valuable 
day  by  day  by  reason  of  the  accumulated  experience 
acquired  in  dealing  with  the  wants,  needs,  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  vast  number  of  pupils  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women  passing  through  their 
hands.  Students  of  any  branch  of  learning,  therefore, 
can  be  assured  that  from  the  staff  of  the  Institute  they 
will  get  expert  advice  how  to  make  use  of  Pelmanism 
for  their  personal  needs,  just  the  hints,  suggestions, 
advice  which  will  help  them  over  difficult  places,  and 
direction  to  the  right  books  and  papers  likely  to  best 
serve  them  in  their  studies.  For  students  who  are 
educating  themselves  such  assistance  is,  of  course, 
invaluable. 

A Unique  University. 

In  this  ancillary  aspect  alone  the  Pelman  Institute 
may  claim  to  perform  a much-needed  service  both  for 
the  nation  and  for  the  individual.  But  really  Pelmanism 
is  a much  bigger  proposition  than  that,  and  there  are 
many  people  who  see  in  it  the  new  idea  which  will 
reform  all  our  educative  methods.  They  see  it  pro- 
ducing results  which  the  best  of  school  and  University 
training  have  failed  to  secure,  and  they  see  those  results 
produced  in  the  most  unlikely  quarters  and  from 
apparently  the  most  unpromising  material.  So  vividly 


is  this  realised  by  students  themselves  that  again  and 
again  the  suggestion  is  put  forward  for  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  Pelmanism.  Here  is  one  of  many  such  sug- 
gestions : — 

“As  a student  of  psychology,  and  particularly  in 
the  light  of  my  experience  of  Pelman  methods,  I will 
make  a suggestion.  Briefly  it  is  this  : The  Institute 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  incor- 
porated with  the  Education  Office.  For  one  thing  is 
clear  : the  majority  of  people  are  very  ignorant  of 
what  really  makes  for  mental  efficiency,  and  at  a time 
like  the  present,  when  preparations  are  being  made 
for  a trade  war  that  will  be  quite  as  fierce  as  the  con- 
flicts on  the  battlefields,  it  is  of  vital  and  paramount 
importance  that  the  whole  nation  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped.” 

Government  Departments  are  not  kindly  disposed 
towards  new  ideas  as  a rule,  and  if  Pelmanism  ever 
becomes  a branch  of  national  education  it  will  probably 
be  through  outside  pressure  rather  than  by  internal 
recognition.  But  that  the  pressure  will  be  forthcoming 
who  can  doubt?  Judged  by  the  standard  of  numbers 
of  students,  and,  mark  you,  students  who  are  so 
satisfied  that  they  become  enthusiastic  proselytisers,  the 
Pelman  Institute  is  the  biggest  University  to-day  in  the 
world.  In  that  University,  too,  every  student  enters 
of  his  own  initiative,  which,  by  the  way,  is  pretty  clear 
evidence  that  its  teaching  is  needed  by  men  and  women 
who  have  work  to  do  in  the  world. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Educationalists. 
Pelmanism  is,  indeed,  the  only  training  open  to  any- 
one inspired  by  the  desire  to  get  the  most  out  of  him- 
self. It  is  an  education  which  makes  a direct  personal 
appeal  to  the  student.  Therein  it  differs  from  all  other 
educational  systems.  Unlike  most  educational  systems, 
its  interest  for  men  and  women  of  the  work-a-day  world 
is  not  merely  academic.  Such  leave  them  cold.  Here 
is  something  educative  in  which  they  can  participate, 
not  a reform  of  which  the  results  will  become  visible 
a score  of  years  hence.  Anyone  and  everyone  can  avail 
himself  or  herself  of  Pelmanism,  here  and  now,  and 
reap  the  advantages  to-day. 

This  applicability  of  Pelmanism  to  every-day  use,  as 
well  as  the  proved  universality  of  its  effects,  suggest 
that  it  would  have  a very  special  value  in  the  Army 
scheme  of  education.  The  Army  has  supplied  many 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  value  of  Pelmanism, 
and  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  of  utilising  the  train- 
ing on  a wide  scale.  The  experiment  would  be  of 
enormous  interest,  and  all  available  evidence  shows  that 
this  mental  training  would  have  enormous  value  in 
fitting  men  for  their  return  to  civil  life.  But,  whether 
the  experiment  be  made  or  not,  no  educationalist  can 
afford  to  neglect  Pelmanism  to-day  unless  he  or  she 
desires  to  be  left  in  the  backwaters  of  the  profession. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Pelman  Course  are  given  in 
“ Mind  and  Memory ,”  which  also  contains  a complete 
descriptive  Synopsis  of  the  12  Lessons.  A copy  of  this 
interesting  booklet,  together  with  a full  reprint  of 
" Truth’s  ” famous  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Pelman 
Institute,  and  particulars  showing  how  you  can  secure 
the  complete  Course  at  a reduced  fee,  may  be  obtained 
gratis  and  post  free  by  any  reader  of  The  Tablet  who 
applies  to  the  Pelman  Institute,  25,  Pelman  House, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.i. 
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fiber  tate,  Sidona  appellaverunt.”  We  turn  from  Justinus 
to  Quintus  Curtius,  who  naturally  enough  has  a good  deal 
to  say  about  Tyre  in  connection  with  his  vivid  picture  of  its 
siege  and  capture  by  Alexander  the  Great.  And  here  we 
find  the  following  account  of  the  causes  which  sent  tins 
people  forth  to  found  Carthage  and  other  colonies  : " Credo 
libero  commeantes  mari,  saepiusque  adeundo  caeteris  incog- 
nitas terras,  elegisse  sedes  juventuti,  qua  tunc  abundabant : 
seu  quia  crebris  motibus  terrae  ( nam  hoc  quoque  traditur) 
cultores  ejus  jaligati,  nova  et  externa  domicilia  armis  sibimet 
quaerere  cogtbantur  ” (IV,  4).’  The  passage  which  we  have 
put  in  italics  may  well  seem  to  furnish  ample  warrant  for 
Newman’s  language. 

~ W.  H.  K. 
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INSTALLATION  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
NEW  YORK 

From  Our  New  York  Correspondent. 

On  March  ig,  within  the  Octave  of  St.  Patrick,  the  new 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  Patrick  Joseph  Hayes,  was 
solemnly  installed  in  the  Cathedral,  which  has  been  con- 
nected with  his  whole  ecclesiastical  life.  His  first  public 
appearance  was  on  the  reviewing  stand  outside  the 
Cathedral  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  By  a time-honoured 
custom  the  Metropolitan  of  New  York  always  reviews 
the  69th  or  Irish  Regiment  in  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
Parade.  The  Cathedral  of  New  York  is  as  much 
a part  of  Irish  soil  as  the  British  Embassy  is  of 
England’s.  On  St.  Joseph’s  Day  he  reviewed  his  priests 
and  received  their  allegiance.  The  weather  was  be- 
fittingly  Irish,  for  a warm  rain  softened  the  atmosphere 
and  driving  clouds  gave  the  candles  some  encouragement 
to  shine  in  the  daytime.  Preceded  by  seven  hundred  of  his 
clergy  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Province,  the  young  Metro- 
politan passed  round  his  Cathedral  and,  showing  intense 
emotion,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  predecessor  and  friend, 
Cardinal  Farley.  When  the  European  War  broke  out  he 
was  not  a Bishop.  Before  Peace  is  signed  he  is  Archbishop 
of  the  greatest  See  in  America.  Under  his  feet  lay  the  four 
Archbishops  of  New  York.  Above  his  head  hung  the  red 
hats  of  two  of  them,  that  curious  memento  mori  which  the 
Church  is  fond  of  dangling  in  the  sight  of  her  Metropolitans, 
like  Mahomet’s  coffin  betwixt  heaven  and  earth.  The  irony 
with  which  the  Church  points  out  that  a Cardinal  carries 
nothing  out  of  this  world — not  even  his  hat — is  terrible. 
Two  Generals — Barry  and  O’Ryan— two  Admirals  and  fifty 
uniformed  chaplains  of  the  United  States  forces  accompanied 
him  in  honour  of  his  high  military  rank.  It  was  not  for- 
gotten that  as  Chaplain  General  his  diocese  had  extended 
over  three  Continents,  in  fact,  wherever  a United  States 
soldier  was  serving,  and  over  the  1,500  priests  who  minis- 
tered to  them.  His  Vicariates  had  included  Alaska,  the 
Philippines,  Ireland,  Hawaii  and  Germany,  for  the  Church 
follows  the  flag!  If  the  United  States  had  been  a medieval 
country — the  star  of  Bethlehem  and  the  Sacred  Stripes  would 
have  been  used  as  a mystical  interpretation  of  her  banner. 

In  the  procession  of  regulars  England  was  represented  by 
Hugh  Pope,  O.P.  The  new  Archbishop  was  installed  by  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  Archbishop  Bonzano,  who  was  enthroned 
facmg  him.  Both  Archbishops  felt  the  crisis  which  coin- 
cided with  the  new  reign.  Both  spoke  in  words  marked  by 
simplicity  and  warning,  not  without  a profound  under- 
thought. Neither  seemed  to  be  affected  by  the  pomp  of  the 
occasion  or  to  be  carried  away  by  the  addresses  which  were 
read  by  laity  and  clergy  with  time-honoured  sonority.  Both 
seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  unknown  future,  which  awaits 
them  on  different  Continents.  Who,  indeed,  could  forecast 


what  may  come  to  Church  and  State  before  they  are  grown 
to  old  men?  Archbishop  Bonzano  presented  Diocese  and 
Diocesan  to  each  other,  remarking  that  Cardinal  Farley’s 
choice  had  become  also  the  choice  of  the  Holy  See.  Of 
Reconstruction  he  said,  “ To  widen  and  improve  education 
and  yet  exclude  the  truths  of  morality  and  religion  would 
prepare  us,  perhaps,  for  another  great  struggle,  but  it  would 
not  secure  us  the  blessings  of  peace.”  The  new  Archbishop 
then  spoke  in  a hush  of  sympathy.  After  he  had  humbled 
himself  as  an  individual  he  raised  himself  up  as  a priest. 
Reciting  the  Magnificat  he  referred  to  himself  as  lifted  from 
among  the  most  lowly.  “ Neither  in  a spirit  of  self- 
satisfaction  nor  of  self-glorification  do  I dare  to  move  as  the 
central  figure  of  this  day’s  ceremony.  I am  chastened  in 
the  very  depths  of  my  soul  with  the  consciousness  of  my 
poverty,  my  unworthiness  and  my  many  limitations.  Your 
new  Archbishop  fears  much  the  heavy  burden  of  responsi- 
bility placed  to-day  on  his  young  and  weak  shoulders.”  His 
voice  barely  conquered  his  feelings  as  he  recalled  his  ordina- 
tion in  the  Cathedral  twenty-six  years  previously  by  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  to  whom  he  confessed  he  still  prayed, 
believing  in  his  sanctity.  He  uttered  a defence  of  the  Pope’s 
action  during  the  war.  “ Though  misrepresented,  misunder- 
stood, calumniated  and  charged  with  all  manner  of  offence 
Pope  Benedict  calmly  and  fearlessly  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  the  entire 
world,  and  pointed  out  to  the  warring  nations  the  way  to 
an  honourable,  just  and  permanent  peace  among  men. 
The  Supreme  Pontiff  was  humanity’s  Priest  Prophet, 
Father,  Friend.  Time  and  history  will  prove  it.”  He  spoke 
of  the  singular  treasure  he  brought  to  the  Archdiocese, 
“ the  fruit  of  a most  intimate  and  holy  association  during 
the  war  with  the  flower  of  the  American  priesthood  ir.  army 
and  navy.”  Of  his  own  position  he  said,  “ He  that  serves 
and  blesses  New  York  serves  and  blesses  the  entire  nation.” 
The  deep  emotion  he  showed  might  have  broken  down  a 
weaker  man,  but  it  added  to  the  depth  of  his  tone  and  even 
touched  eloquence.  His  sentences  were  at  Jmes  the  quick, 
penetrating  sentences  of  a man  in  pain.  His  arms  moved 
stiffly  under  the  heavy  cope,  but  everyone  present  felt  that 
he  signified  an  embrace  which  words  or  actions  would  not 
let  him  express.  Before  he  had  finished  speaking  he  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  old  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young.  It  was  the  speech  of  a lifetime,  and  the  mighty 
peals  of  the  “ Te  Deum  ” descending  from  the  organ  seemed 
to  embalm  and  emblazon  it  among  the  noblest  utterances  of 
the  Archbishops  of  New  York. 

It  was  difficult  not  to  remark  the  phalanx  of  millionaires 
who  sat  in  the  Sanctuary  as  Knights  of  St.  Gregory,  but 
their  privileged  presence  cannot  be  taken  to  argue  the  tone 
of  the  new  regime  in  view  of  the  great  document  on  Social 
Reconstruction  which  Archbishop  Hayes  signed  with  three 
others  during  the  Sede  Vacante.  That  historic  document 
carries  a salute  to  Cardinal  Bourne’s  Labour  Pastoral,  con- 
trasts the  programme  of  the  British  Quakers  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  that  issued  by  American  employers,  praises 
the  Year  Book  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild,  and,  by  way 
of  a moderate  and  practical  programme,  lays  down  the  sus- 
tension  of  present  wages,  the  reduction  of  middlemen,  a 
legal  minimum  wage  and  State  insurance  as  a lesser  evil 
until  the  level  of  the  minimum  is  reached.  Child  labour 
and  monopolies  are  fearlessly  denounced.  To  the  social 
reformer  and  the  Christian  democrat  the  signature  of  four 
Bishops  was  significant,  but  that  one  of  the  signers  has  been 
almost  instantaneously  elevated  to  an  Arch-See  by  the  Pope 
has  not  been  lost  on  the  workers  of  New  York. 


CATHOLIC  CONFEDERATION  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES. 

A meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Catholic  Confederation  of 
England  and  Wales  was  held  at  5,  Chancery  Lane,  on  Saturday, 
April  5,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  K.C.S.G.,  chairman,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  matters  were  discussed  and  dealt  with  : — 

1.  The  Secretary’s  report  on  the  work  done  since  the  last 
meeting  (a)  in  reference  to  the  proposed  Confederation  deputation 
to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  unrestricted  and  uncensored  Press 
and  other  attacks  upon  the  Holy  Father  in  connection  with  the 
war,  and  the  messages  in  support  thereof  received  from  most 
of  the  English  Hierarchy,  three  Scotch  Bishops,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  Hierarchy,  and  also  cabled  messages  of  support 
received  from  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the 
Catholic. War  Council  of  America,  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies,  the  British  Western  Catholic  Federation  and 
the  units  of  the  Confederation  ; (b)  censorship  of  films  ; (c)  the 
recent  deputation  to  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  Secondary 
Schools  Regulations  ; (d)  the  Linking-up  Scheme  ; (e)  the  West- 
minster Federation  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Public  Morality. 

2.  A Catholic  Platform  on  Education. 

3.  A Catholic  Platform  on  Catholic  Social  Reconstruction. 

4.  A project  of  Catholic  Organization  throughout  the  country. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines ; each  additional  line.  Two  Shillings 
DEATHS 

PARKER. — On  the  3rd  April,  at  St.  Domi  ic’s  Convent.  Stone.  Staffordshire, 
Sister  Mary  Etheldreda  (and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Watson 
Parker),  in  the6sth  year  of  her  age  and  the  35th  year  ot  her  religious  profession, 
ortified  by  all  the  rites  ot  the  Church.  R.I.P. 

IN  MEMORUM. 

WATKINS.— In  ever-loving  memory  ot  Frances  Watkins,  the  dearly  loved 
wife  of  John  Maitland  Watkins,  ot  Usk,  died  nth  April.  1918.  R I.P. 

CHURCH  NOTICE. 


Westminster  Cathedral 

HOLY  WEEK,  1919 

PALM  SUNDAY,  APRIL  13th. 

10.0  a.m.  Blessing  and  Distribution  of  Palms  by  His  Eminence 
The  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

High  Mass,  in  which  will  be  sung  THE  PASSION 
according  to  St.  Matthew. 

12.30  p.m.  Low  Mass  (without  Sermon). 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  15th. 

10.30  a.m.  High  Mass  and  Singing  of  THE  PASSION  according 

to  St.  Mark. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16th. 

10.30  a.m.  High  Mass  and  Singing  of  THE  PASSION  according 
to  St.  Luke.  Vespers. 

5.15  p.m.  Compline. 

5.30  p.m.  Tenebrae. 

N.B. — CONFESSIONS  will  be  heard  from  2.30  to  4.30  and 
8 0 to  9 30  p.m. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  APRIL  17th. 

HOLY  COMMUNION  every  half-hour  from  6.30  to  8.30  a.m. 

8.15  a.m.  Prime,  Terce,  and  Sext. 

8.45  a.m.  None,  at  which  His  Eminence  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop  will  preside. 

9.0  a.m.  Pontifical  High  Mass  and  Consecration  of  the  Holy 

Oils  by  His  Eminence  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 

3.0  p.m.  Mandatum  or  Washing  of  the  Feet,  by  His  Eminence 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

5.15  p.m.  Compline. 

5.30p.m.  Tenebrae;  followed  by  the  Ceremonial  Washing  of 
the  High  Altar. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  APRIL  18th. 

10.30  a.m.  Mass  of  the  Presanctified  by  The  Bishop  of 
Cambysopolis,  in  the  presence  of  His  Eminence 
The  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

3.0  p.m.  Stations  of  the  Cross ; Discourse  on  the  Passion  by 

Rev.  Bernard  Schofield,  O.S.M. 

5.15  p.m.  Compline. 

5.30  p.m.  Tenebrae,  at  which  His  Eminence  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop  will  preside. 

8.15  p.m.  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  Veneration  of  the  Relic 

of  the  True  Cross. 

HOLY  SATURDAY,  APRIL  19th. 

9.0  a.m.  Blessing  of  the  Fire,  Paschal  Candle,  and  Baptismal 

Font,  by  The  Bishop  of  Cambys  polis. 

11.0  a.m.  Pontifical  High  Mass  and  Vespers,  in  presence  of  His 
(about)  Eminence  The  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

N.B  — CONFESSIONS  wil'  be  heard  from  2.30  to  4 30  and 
7 30  to  9.30  p.m. 

6.15  p.m.  Compline 

5.30  p.m.  PontifiSal  Matins  and  Lands  of  Easter  Day,  at  which 
His  Eminence  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  will 
preside. 

EAST  ER  SUNDAY,  APRIL  20th. 

10.0  a.m.  Pontifical  Terce. 

10.30  a.m.  Pontifical  High  Mass,  sung  by  His  Eminence  The 

Cardinal  Archbishop. 

Giving  of  the  Papal  Blessing. 

12.0  (noon)  Low  Mass.  Sermon  by  the  Bt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon 
Moyes,  D.D. 

3.15  p.m.  Vespers  and  Benediction. 

7.0  p.m.  Sung  Compline.  Sermon  and  Benediction  by  His 

Eminence  The  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

The  Offertory  on  Easter  Sunday  will,  according  to  custom,  be  for 
the  Cathedral  Clergy. 

M.  Canon  HOWLETT,  D.D.,  Administrator. 


RETREATS. 


Convent  of  the  Thelpevs  of  the  Tholp  Souls 

Holy  Rood  House,  I,  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  I. 


A RETREAT  FOR  LADIES 
will  be  given  at  the  above  address  from  Monday,  May  12th,  to 
Saturday,  17th,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Norbert  Wylie,  O.P.,  Prior. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


Convents  of  the  Sacred  Weavt 

RETREATS  FOR  LADIES,  1919. 

At  Roehampton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  JAGGAR,  S.J.  Opens  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  10th,  and  closes  Wednesday  morning,  September  17th. 

At  Brighton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  ROCHE,  S.J.  Opens  on  Friday  evening, 
Julv  25th,  and  closes  Thursday  morning.  July  31st. 


Memorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITJE. 

''JpHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  ef 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 
Company  LT? 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  NO  BRANCHES 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


drum  notices. 


Bt.  (Beorge's  Cathedral , 

SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 


Palm  Sunday. 

Low  Masses  at  7,  8.9.15,  10.15. 

Blessing  of  Pa  ms  by  he  BisHOP.  11.15,  followed  by  Procession  and 
Solemn  High  Mass.  6.30  p.m.,  Solemn  Vespers,  closing  of  Mission 
and  Bi  ned  cih  n 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Solemn  Office  of  Tenebrae,  8.  Special  Music. 

Holy  Thursday. 

Holv  G mmunion  from  7 a.m.  to  8 30  a.m. 

Pontifical  Hi.h  Miss.  1 1.  Consecration  ot  Oi  s and  Procession  to  Altar 
of  Repose.  Mandatum,  4 p m.  Solemn  Office  of  Teucbrae,  S.p.m, 

Good  Friday. 

Stations  01  the  Cross  af  8 a.m. 

Mass  of  the  Pre-Sanctified,  Adoration  of  the  Cross  and  Procession  from 
Altar  of  Repose,  1 1.  Stations  ot  the  Cross,  3 p.m. 

Tenebrae.  Sermon  by  the  BISHOP,  and  Vene.ation  of  Relic  of  the 
Cross  at  6.  o. 

Holy  Saturday. 

Blessing  of  NVw  Fire.  Paschal  Candle  and  Font  at  9.30. 

Pontifical  Mass  about  It. 

Caster  Suttdap. 

Low  Mass  s (i  7.  8 9 30  and  12. 

Pontifical  High  Mass,  ir.30  with  Papal  Blessing. 

Pontifical  V.  spers,  Sermon  bv  the  BISHOP,  Procession  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  Benediction,  6.30. 


Church  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

HOLY  WEEK. 

Palm  Sunday. 

10.50.  Blessing  and  Distribution  of  Palms,  Procession, 
High  Mass. 

4 p.m.  Father  Stanislaus  St.  John,  S.J. 

Wednesday. 

4 p.m.  Tenebrae. 

Maundy  Thursday. 

Holy  Communion,  7,  7.30  and  at  High  Mass,  3 a.m. 

4 p.m.  Tenebrae. 

8.30  p.m.  Passion  Sermon.  Father  Considine,  S.J. 
Good  Friday. 

9 a.m.  Mass  of  the  Presanctified. 

The  Three  Hours — from  mid-day, 

Father  Francis  Woodlock,  S.J. 

5 p m.  Tenebrae. 

8.30  p.m.  The  Desolation  of  Our  Lady, 

Father  O’Donohoe,  S.J. 

Holy  Saturday. 

8 a.m.  Blessing  of  the  Paschal  Candle,  &c. 

9.15.  High  Mass. 

Easter  Sunday. 

12  noon.  Father  Donnelly,  S.J. 

4 p.m.  Father  Considine,  S.J. 


Corpus  Chnsti  Church 

MAIDEN  LANE,  S I RAND,  VV.C. 

HOLY  WEEK. 

A RETREAT  by  Father  Robert  Kane,  S.J.  (of  Dublin). 
Begins  on  Palm  Sunday  Evening,  April  13th,  at  7,  and  ends 
on  Easter  Sunday,  April  20th.  with  Solemn  Closing  at  7 p.m. 

WEEK  DAYS . 

Mass  at  10  a.m.,  with  Short  Instruction. 

Evening  at  8 p.m.,  Rosary,  Sermon  and  Benediction. 


Saturday,  April  12,  1919.] 
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&be  Cancer  Ibospital  ( ffvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

So  Letters  ol  Recommendation  needed.  M Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Banners  . Messrs.  COLTTs>  and  Co.  „ Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  .RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand,  London  W.C 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mead  Office  I BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £25,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORCAN  OWEN,  Ceneral  Manager 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

{FROM  OUR  01VD{  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  April  3,  1919 

THE  PAN-CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCE. 

Last  week  there  passed  through  Rome  on  their  way  to 
Athens  several  members  of  the  American  Commission  for 
the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Churches.  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Gardiner,  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  has  given 
for  publication  in  a Roman  paper  an  outline  of  the  move- 
ment actually  started  at  the  Episcopalian  Convention  at 
Cincinnati  in  1910.  He  records  the  practical  adhesion  to 
the  movement  of  the  non-Catholic  Churches  in  America,  and 
of  its  favourable  reception  by  the  Anglican  Church  and  the 
Free  Churches  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  the  outer 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Churches  in  other  European 
countries  are  now  being  approached,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Orient.  He  expresses  hopes  that  the  Catholic  Church,  too, 
will  join  the  movement.  The  proposed  meeting  will  have 
no  authority  to  discuss  dogma  or  lay  down  laws.  It  will 
be  a “ fraternal  gathering  of  Christians  who  have  many 
essential  beliefs  in  common,  and  differ  among  themselves 
on  other  points,  specially  of  discipline.”  As  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  referred  to  the  letters  which  Cardinal  Gasparri  wrote 
on  behalf  of  the  Holy  Father  in  reply  to  notification  of  the 
proposed  Conference;  as  a good  deal  of  preliminary  con- 
jecture is  abroad  regarding  the  possible  adhesion  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  connection  with  the  possibility  of  the 
re-opening  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  based  on  the  notifica- 
tion-described as  an  “ Invitation  to  participate  ” — sent  in 
1869  to  non-Catholic  Churches  and  as  it  is  well  to  stand 
meanwhile  on  such  solid  facts  and  documents  as  are  avail- 
able, enclosed  is  the  text  of  the  letters  in  question.  I under- 
stand that  the  Commission  will  be  received  by  His  Holiness 
in  audience  on  their  way  back  from  the  East. 

THE  HOLY  FATHER  THROUGH  CARDINAL 
GASPARRI. 

The  first  letter  runs  : — “ Your  project  of  an  international 
convention  of  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour,  to  accomplish  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  final 
prayer  of  the  Lord  that  all  may  be  one,  I have,  in  obedience 
to  your  request,  submitted  to  the  Holy  Father.  I need  not 
here  describe  the  affection  kindled  in  the  august  Pontiff 
towards  you,  for  you  well  know  that  the  desires  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  their  cares  and  their  labours,  have  always 
been  specially  directed  to  the  end  that  the  sole  and  unique 
Church  which  Jesus  Christ  ordained  and  sanctified  with  His 
Divine  Blood,  should  be  most  jealously  guarded  and  main- 
tained, whole,  pure  and  ever  abounding  in  love,  and  that  it 
should  both  let  its  light  shine  and  open  wide  its  door  for  all 
who  rejoice  in  the  name  of  man  and  who  desire  to  gain 
holiness  on  earth  and  eternal  happiness  in  heaven.  The 
august  Pontiff,  therefore,  was  pleased  with  your  project  of 
examining  in  a sincere  spirit  and  without  prejudice  the 
essential  form  of  the  Church  or  ‘ the  inner  essence  of  the 
Church,’  and  he  earnestly  hopes  that  under  the  spell  of  its 
native  beauty  you  may  settle  11  disputes,  and  work  with 
prosperous  issue  to  the  end  that  the  mystical  body  of  Christ 
be  no  longer  suffered  to  be  rent  and  torn,  but  that  by  harmony 
and  co-operation  of  men’s  minds,  and  likewise  by  the  con- 
cord of  their  wills,  unity  of  faith  and  communion  may  at 
last  prevail  throughout  the  world  of  men.  Thanking  you, 
then,  that  your  have  thought  well  to  request  the  aid  and 
support  of  the  Poman  Pontiff  in  expediting  your  worthy 
project,  His  Holiness  expresses  his  earnest  desire  that  the 
end  may  answer  your  expectation.  He  asks  the  same  of 
Christ  Jesus  with  fervent  prayers,  all  the  more  because, 
with  the  voice  of  Christ  Himself  sounding  before  and 
bidding  him,  he  knows  that  he  himself,  as  the  one  to  whom 
all  men  have  been  given  over  to  be  fed,  is  the  source  and 
cause  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.” 

A SUPPLEMENTARY  LETTER. 

Cardinal  Gasparri  also  wrote,  in  regard  to  a request  to 
publish  his  letter  : — “ The  august  Pontiff  therefore  kindly 
permits  that  copies  of  my  letters,  which,  though  a faithful 
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are  yet  but  a faint  portrait  of  the  Pontifical  love,  may  be 
sent  to  all  to  whose  welfare  and  peace  you  believe  they  will 
contribute.  It  is  a pleasure  to  repeat  the  encouragement 
that  the  aid  and  prayers  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  will  never 
'be  lacking  to  anyone  who,  having  freed  himself  from  pre- 
judiced opinions,  with  a true  and  sincere  will  strives  with 
all  his  strength  that  the  unity  of  faith  and  fellowship  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  and  built  upon  Peter  may  be  restored,  and 
that  all  who  are  enrolled  under  the  name  of  Christian  may 
betake  themselves  to  the  bosom  of  the  one  most  loving 
Church,  and  may  be  joined  and  associated  as  members  with 
Christ  the  Head.” 

BLESSED  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Cardinal  Amette  left  Rome  for  Paris  on  Sunday  evening. 
In  his  farewell  audience  the  Holy  Father  communicated  to 
him  the  decision  in  confirmation  of  the  two  miracles  pro- 
posed for  the  Canonization  of  B.  Joan  of  Arc.-  The  solemn 
reading  of  the  Decree  will  take  place  on  Sunday  next ; the 
reading  of  the  Decree  De  Tuto  may  be  expected  quite  soon, 
and  the  Canonization  itself  possibly  in  the  autumn.  But 
such  great  events  as  this  and  the  big  Cardinalitial  Con- 
sistory, which  it  is  understood  the  Holy  Father  desires  to 
hold  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  depend  on  the  settling 
down  of  Europe  after  the  signing  of  peace  and  the  return 
of  ordinary  conditions  in  big  affairs  and  in  such  other 
matters  as  transport  facilities.  Cardinal  Lugon,  Archbishop 
of  Reims,  has  arrived  in  Rome,  and  will  be  present  at  the 
audience  of  the  French  War  Widows  on  Saturday. 

THE  HOLY  FATHER  AND  THE  BOLSHEVISTS. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  publishes  radiographic  corre- 
spondence between  the  Holy  See  and  the  “ Maximalist  ” 
Government  of  Russia.  The  first  item  refers  to  the  report 
of  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mohilev,  and  Lenin’s 
explanation  that  it  was  not  the  Archbishop  but  his  nephew 
who  was  concerned.  The  second  refers  to  the  persecution 
of  the  Orthodox  clergy.  The  documents  quoted  begin  with 
a message  from  the  Archbishop  Silvestre  and  other  clergy 
to  His  Holiness,  giving  a heartrending  account  of  the  perse- 
cution. To  this  His  Holiness  replied  in  a message  of  the 
deepest  sympathy,  and  simultaneously  communicated  with 
Lenin,  urging  that  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion 
ministers  of  all  denominations  should  be  respected.  An 
exceedingly  long  reply  is  signed  by  Tchitcherine,  and  while 
the  charitable  Osservatore  only  takes  exception  to  one 
passage  in  it  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  accused  of 
persecuting  the  Orthodox — an  exact  perversion  of  the  truth 
—other  comment  describes  the  letter  as  a monument  of 
impudence.  This  and  the  Belgian  and  North  of  France 
deportations  are  the  two  instances  of  apparent  failure  of 
the  Holy  Father’s  intervention.  But  as  in  the  latter  case, 
in  spite  of  German  refusal  and  lies,  the  effect  really  was 
the  relief  of  suffering  of  thousands,  so,  in  spite  of  the  letter 
quoted,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  suffering  of  the  Orthodox 
clergy  will  be  relieved. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 

The  Franciscan  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Places,  Father 
Diotallevi,  is  in  Rome,  and  has  been  received  in  private 
audience.  Father  Paschal  Robinson,  O.F.M.  Conv.,  who 
has  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States,  will  leave,  for 
Paris  shortly.  Mgr.  Camassei,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  is 
expected  here  soon.  Without  indulging  in  the  far-fetched 
conjectures  of  some  correspondents,  one  may  say  that  the 
interest  of  the  Holy  Father  in  the  Orient  is  not  slackening, 
but  intensifying.  Mgr.  Kelly,  of  the  Catholic  Church  Exten- 
sion Society  of  America,  has  arrived  from  Paris  on  a short 
visit. 

NOTES. 

The  appointment  is  announced  of  Mgr.  Parrillo,  at  present 
“ Defender  of  the  Bond  ” of  the  S.  Roman  Rota,  to  be  an 
Auditor  of  that  Tribunal. — The  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis 
announces  officially  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Sbarretti 
to  succeed  Cardinal  Cassetta  as  Prefect  of  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council.  Also  to  be  Protonotaries  Apostolic 
ad  instar  Mgr.  Caron,  of  the  diocese  of  Trois  Rivieres 
(Canada),  and  Mgr.  Nugal,  of  Chatham  (Canada);  to  be 
Domestic  Prelates,  Mgr.  Duguay,  of  Trois  Rivieres,  Mgri. 
Depreiteres  and  Mutsaers  of  Oklahoma  (U.S.A.);  to  be 
Knight  Commander  con  Placca  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Mr.  James  D.  Ryan,  of  St.  John,  Newfound- 
land ; Knight  Commander  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Mr. 
Peter  Lacy,  of  Birmingham.  The  Acta  also  contains  an 
important  Decree  of  the  S.  Consistorial  Congregation  on 
the  election  of  Bishops  for  Canada  and  Newfoundland. — 
Mgr.  Locatelli,  Nuncio  to  Lisbon,  left  for  Portugal  on 
Sunday  evening. — To  the  See  of  Des  Moines  (U.S.A.)  has 
been  appointed  the  Rev.  Thomas  William  Drumm,  parish 
priest  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Cedar  Rapids. 


gpe  Collegio  3Be6a,  TRome 

AN  APPEAL. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  writes  as  follows: — 

“ In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  from  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution  _ 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£ 1 5,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  I print  below  a list  of 
subscriptions  already  received,  and  hope  to  supple- 
ment it  by  further  lists  in  the  near  future. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 
Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 


First  List  of  Subscriptions  : — 


H E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

£50 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 

100 

0 

0 

H.  E.  Cardinal  O’Connell  - 

40 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 

100 

0 

0 

C.  Robertson,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

Per  Mrs.  Macartney 

36 

0 

0 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  - 

33 

0 

0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mann 

25 

0 

0 

Edward  Eyre,  Esq.  (1st  donation)  - 

25 

0 

0 

O.  Charlton,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

R.  Ball-Dodson,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

C.  Hart,  Esq.  - 

l 

1 

0 

F.  Shaw,  Esq.  - 

1 

I 

0 

LACQUERING  of  Church  Ornaments,  Kerbs,  Bed 

OXIDISING  steads.  Cycle  Work,  Table  Ware  etc. 

ELECTRO-PLATING  LLOYD,  39,  Castle  St.,  DERBY 


ARCH0  H.  HAMILTON  & CO. 

FOSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inventors  of  the  Petrifying,  Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL 
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NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 

♦ 

Cardinal  Logue  and  False  Reports. — The  following 
letter  from  Cardinal  Logue,  which  appeared  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  of  April  3rd,  sufficiently  explains 
itself  : — “ Though  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  contradicting 
misrepresentations  in  newspapers  of  which  I am  made 
the  subject — it  would  be  a useless  and  thankless  task — 
I notice,  however,  an  assertion  in  to-day’s  papers  which 
I think  should  not  go  without  contradiction.  It  purports 
to  be  a message  from  New  York  to  the  Daily  News,  and 
is  to  the  .following  effect : — ‘ Numerous  Irish  ecclesiastics, 
including  Cardinal  Logue,  . . . are  cabling  the  Hearst 
Press  in  outspoken,  but  hardly  constructive  terms.’  I 
have  never  in  my  life  cabled  a message  to  America  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  on  politics.  I know  nothing  of  the 
Hearst  Press,  and  have  never  had  any  communication 
with  it.  I may  take  this  occasion  to  correct  a paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  an  American  paper  and  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  Press  in  this  country.  It  purports  to  be 
an  extract  from  a letter  written  to  me  by  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Mercier,  and  expressing  a strong  opinion  of 
Ireland's  right  to  self-determination.  I have  no  recol- 
lection of  having  ever  received  such  a letter  from  Cardinal 
Mercier,  and  am  positively  sure  that  I never  have.” 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


CATHOLICS  AND  PUBLIC  BODIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — Mr.  Lamb’s  last  letter  contains  such  a frank  admission 
of  the  carelessness  displayed  by  the  Westminster  Catholic 
Federation  in  their  action  on  the  last  London  County  Council 
Election  that  my  original  criticism  of  the  Federation  seems 
to  be  entirely  justified. 

Under  those  circumstances  I must  acquit  the  Federation 
of  having  been  intentionally  partial  to  the  London  Labour 
Party,  and  I willingly  disclaim  any  such  imputation.  As  far 
as  I am  concerned  the  incident  is  closed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  R.  Anderton. 

9,  St.  James’s  Place,  S.W.  1. 


THE  PICKERING  WAR  ORPHANAGE.  ?•'  W f 

r Sir, — You  were  kind  enough  in  November,  1917,  to  publish 
a letter  of  mine  concerning  the  Pickering  War  Orphanage. 
I then  pointed  out  that  £3,000  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
a sufficient  income  for  the  keep  of  three  nuns,  who  would  be 
required  to  look  after  the  children.  Two-thirds  of  this  sum 
has  been  subscribed,  and,  with  a little  more  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  public,  it  ought  not  to  be  long  before  the 
rest  is  found.  I now  would  like  to  point  out  that  a further 
sum  of  £700  to  £ 1,000  will  be  necessary  for  the  adaptation 
of  the  house.  Already  beds  and  bedding  for  thirty  children 
have  been  kindly  given  by  Lady  Sykes.  The  following 
extensions  are  necessary : — First,  refectory  room ; second, 
recreation  room  ; third,  lavatory  accommodation ; fourth, 
a small  laundry.  God  has  blessed  the  design  so  far.  May 
I beg  those  who  are  willing  to  complete  all  that  is  wanted  to 
kindly  send  their  subscriptions  to  Father  Bryan,  so  that  the 
orphanage  may  be  very  soon  fully  equipped. 

A further  charity  might  be  performed  by  others  who  would 
recommend  War  orphans  to  be  received  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
provision  is  made.  The  nuns  are  already  in  residence.  I 
speak  from  a long  experience  of  Pickering  and  of  Father  Bryan, 
and  I am  confident  that  whoever  helps  this  good  work  will  be 
blessed  by  God. 

Yours  very  sincerely,* 

, J.  O.  Smith, 

Abbot  of  Ampleforth. 

Ampleforth  Abbey,  Malton, 

April  8th,  1919. 


THE  CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S  LEAGUE. 

Sir, — The  Catholic  Women’s  League  has  been  asked  to  bring 
the  following  facts  to  the  notice  of  their  branches  and  to  the  notice 
of  Catholics  in  general. 

The  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association  is  most  anxious  to  know 
of  Catholic  homes  in  the  country  for  poor  Catholic  children, 
especially  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years, 
whose  health  needs  country  air.  The  Central  Office  in  London 
pays  8s.  to  10s.  a week  for  each  child.  The  money  is  paid  to  a 
local  supervisor,  and  not  direct  to  the  cottagers.  This  is  in  order 
to  ensure  proper  supervision  and  control.  The  Association  sends 
down  an  inspector  in  the  first  instance  to  report.  An  inspector 


PLAYER’S 


OiareUes 


(MEDIUM  STRENGTH) 

Pure  Virginia  Tobacco 

10  for  5d- 
50  for  2/01 

These  cigarettes  are  also  supplied 
at  Duty  Free  Rates  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitous  distribution  to  wounded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Hospital. 

Terms  and  particulars  on  application  to— 

JOHN  PLAYER  & SONS,  Nottingham. 

P* 


Branoh  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd. 


P734 


Makes  Milk 
Digestible 

FOR  INFANTS 
Convalescents 
and  THE  AGED 


Sister  LAURAS 

FOOD 

will,  when  added  in  small  quantity,  make 
milk  easily  and  quickly  digestible. 

However  weakly  and  ailing.  Sister  Lauras 
Food  will  soon  make  baby  sturdy  and 
well.  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  too,  find  it 
nourishing,  strengthening,  and  sustaining. 
Can  be  obtained  from  leading  local 
Chemists.  If  your  Chemist  does  not  stock 
Sister  Lauras  Food,  a Free  Sample  Tin 
and  Booklet,  “ The  Care  of  the  Infant, 
will  be  sent  post  free  for  3d  in  stamps. 

SISTER  LAURAS  FOOD  Co.,  Ltd., 
156,  St.  Vincent  Street,  GLASGOW 
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also  pays  periodical  visits,  but  a responsible  lady  supervisor  is 
needed  locally  to  see  that  the  children  are  well  cared  for. 

The  children  are  generally  well  enough  to  attend  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  district,  but  they  need,  of  course,  a little  extra  care, 
being  delicate.  The  window  of  their  room  should  always  be  kept 
a little  open,  and  there  are  a few  other  simple  rules.  A few  weeks 
sometimes  makes  them  quite  strong  enough  to  return  to  their 
own  homes.  Other  cases  take  longer.  The  children  should  be 
lodged  with  well-to-do  cottagers,  such  as,  for  instance,  gardeners 
or  chauffeurs.  One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  Association 
is  that  the  children’s  hosts  should  not  depend  only  on  the  money 
paid  for  their  board  and  lodging,  so  the  cottagers  must  have  other 
means  of  support.  The  real  need  is  for  localities  where  two  or 
three  or  more  of  these  Catholic  children  could  be  boarded  out  in 
order  that  the  inspector  could  visit  several  at  a time. 

The  Association  is  quite  unsectarian,  but  is  most  anxious  to 
place  children  in  homes  of  their  own  religion.  Unfortunately, 
Catholic  homes  are  very  scarce,  but  surely  when  Catholics  realize 
the  immense  gain  to  our  children  of  a Catholic  home  during  these 
most  impressionable  years,  they  will  come  forward  with  offers 
of  hospitality?  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  assures  us  that 
the  need  is  very  great,  and  we  feel  that  once  this  need  is  known, 
many  will  be  found  willing  to  offer  this  simple  treatment,  and 
so  enable  the  Catholic  invalid  children  of  our  cities  to  grow  up 
into  strong  and  healthy  men  and  women.  It  is  a great  charity, 
and  yet  no  expense  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  kind  hosts  who 
give  the  child  board  and  lodging. 

Any  suitable  offers  of  hospitality  in  country  towns  or  districts 
can  be  made  to  Mrs.  Munro,  Secretary,  Invalid  Children’s  Aid 
Association,  69,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W.  1, 
or  to  Hon.  Organizing  Secretary,  Catholic  Women’s  League, 
116,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1,  who  will  forward  them  on  to  the 
Invalid  Children’s  Association. 

Yours  truly, 

Kathleen  Balfe, 

Hon.  Organizing  Secretary,  Catholic  Women’s  League. 

1 16,  Victoria  Street, 

Westminster,  London,  S.W.  1. 


THE  MENACE  OE  MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

Sik, — Re  letter  signed  ex  Lieutenant  R.N.V.R.,  I wish  to 
say  I fully  agree  with  every  word  he  says.  The  menace  of 
mixed  marriages  is  a very  great  one,  and  certainly  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  bring  Catholic  young  men  and 
girls  of  the  same  social  standing  together.  Car,  the  C.W.L. 
or  some  such  society  not  organise  something,  such  as  dances, 
tennis,  or  other  clubs  on  a good  social  scale  ? I should  be 
glad  to  help  if  I could. 

Yours,  See., 

A Constant  Reader. 

April  7th,  1919. 


OBITUARY 


THE  REV.  JOHN  McKENNA. 

We  regret  to  record  me  death  of  the  Rev.  John  McKenna,  which 
took  place  at  St.  Mary’s  Presbytery,  Croydon,  on  Passion  Sunday. 
Father  McKenna  was  born  on  February  18,  1845,  in  Co.  Derry, 
Ireland.  After  studying  at  Monaghan  and  the  Grand  Seminaire  of 
Bayeux,  he  was  affiliated  to  the  Southwark  diocese  in  1873, 
and  then  continued  his  studies  at  St.  Thomas’  Seminary,  Hammer- 
smith, where  he  was  ordained  on  March  19,  1874.  On  the  same 
day  he  was  appointed  curate  at  Croydon,  where  he  remained 
without  intermission  until  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
October,  1913.  Father  McKenna  became  Rector  of  Croydon 
in  November,  1894,  and  was  made  M.R.  in  1903.  On  his  retire- 
ment in  1913  he  lived  in  the  Presbytery  at  Anerley  until  January, 
1918,  when  he  once  again  returned  to  his  old  parish  at  Croydon. 
The  Bishop  and  a large  number  of  clergy  were  present  at  the 
Requiem  yesterday  (Thursday)  in  St.  luary’s  Church,  preceding 
the  interment. — R.I.P. 


THE  VERY  REV.  FATHER  GILES  MONTGOMERY. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Father  Giles  Montgomery, 
O.P.,  sub-prior  of  St.  Sebastian’s  Priory,  Pendleton,  Manchester, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-seventh  of  his 
religious  profession.  He  was  well  known  as  an  exemplary 
.religious,  a wise  confessor,  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  poor.  On 
April  3 a Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Very  Rev.  Prior 
King,  O.P.,  S.T.L.,  assisted  by  the  Venerable  and  Very  Rev. 
Father  Lewis  Thornton,  O.P.,  and  Rev.  Father  Christopher 
Sweeney,  O.P.,  P.P.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  assisted  at  the 
throne  and  gave  the  Absolutions,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Vincent  McNabb,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  preached.  Among  those  present 
were  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Seadon,  C.R.P.,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Sharrock,  Very  Rev.  Canon  Walsh,  Very  Rev.  Prior  Barker, 
O.P.,  S.T.L.,  Revv.  Fathers  Criely,  O’Rourke,  Corcory,  T. 
Dillon,  Delaney,  Boland,  McGill,  Wren,  Marshall,  P.  Dillon, 
O’Mahoney,  Mark  Bernascond,  O.P.,  Martin  Harrison,  O.P., 
Denys'  Cuyner,  O.P.,  Leo  Parker,  M.A.,  a Franciscan  Father, 
Mrs.  Collier  and  son  (sister  and  nephew  of  deceased). 

The  church  was  packed  with  an  overflowing  congregation,  and 
hundreds  followed  in  the  procession  along  the  mile  route,  lined 


The  Importance  of  the  Small 
Donation. 

When  I first  brought  the  sad  situation  at  Melior  Street  to  the  notice 
of  the  readers  of  The  Tablet  I asked  for  large  donations.  The  debt 
was  so  very  heavy  (£4,340)  at  the  time  (March  1918)  and  the  interest 
of  the  Catholic  public  so  slight  that  small  donations  would  have  been 
of  little  or  no  use.  Now,  when  my  appeal  is  coming  to  a satisfactory 
end,  I do  not  ask  or  look  for  large  donations.  The  remaining  portion 
i£2G0  of  the  debt  is  so  small  and  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  public 
so  keen  that  what  remains  to  be  done  can  be  easily  done  by  means 
of  small  donations.  I cslculate  that  500  donations  more — in  sums 
varying  from  a pound  to  half-a-crown-  will  put  an  end-completely 
to  the  debt.  Suppose  a dozen  readers  give  a pound  each,  a few  dozen 
ten  shillings  each,  a few  score  five  shillings  each,  a few  hundred  half- 
a-crown  each.  Thus  is  the  remaining  £200  of  debt  cleared  off— cleared 
off  quickly,  simply,  and  without  any  appreciable  inconvenience  to  any- 
body ! It  was  in  this  way  that  the  great  Lady  Day  total  was  attained.  In 
that  total  there  was  no  donation  above  £5,  and  there  were  only  two  £5 
donations.  And  there  were  only  three  other  donations  above  a pound  1 
The  grand  total  was  made  up  of  donations  of  £1,  10s.,  7s  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d., 
and  Is.  This  illuminating  fact  should  be  sufficient  to  move  you,  good 
reader,  to  send  me  that  small  donation  which,  very  probably,  you  have 
hitherto  failed  to  send  simply  because  you  failed  to  see  that  it  would 
be  worth  seeding.  It  is  worth  sending  and  I trust  you  will  not  fail  to 
send  it  to  me  now.  For  some  time  the  smallest  donation  has  been  of 
immense  importance  to  poor  Melior  Street  on  account  of  the  deep  and 
widespread  interest  taken  in  my  appeal.  It  is  of  more  importance  than 
ever  just  now.  Therefore  you  must  not  keep  your  small  donation 
back  because  of  its  smallness.  Remember  that  once  you  post  it  to 
Melior  Street  it  becomes  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  small  donations 
and  thus  contributes  powerfully  towards  a total  which  is  by  no  means 
small.  However  small  it  may  be  in  itself  you  can,  in  the  special 
circumstances,  look  upon  it  as  being  practically  equivalent  to  £200 1 
Send  it  to-day.  Send  it  now. 

Address:  Fr.  RYAN,  Melior  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1, 

Mass  every  Friday  for  co-opetaiors  for  whom  aLo,  and  for  whose  intentions 
the  li  tie  hearts  and  hands  of  700  innocent  children  are  lilted  up  in  prayer  twice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  I congratulate 
ou  <-n  the  spiendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  your 
Bi  hop,  you  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burden  I I eg  God  to  bless  > cur  eriorts 
in  everv  way.  and  to  grant  you  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction  of  the  debt. ' 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  : — “ You  can  tell  everybody  that  your 
appeal  ha  the  warmest  approva  of  your  Bishop.  I would  prefer  to  hear  of  \ our 
being  enabled  to  pay  off  this  long-standing,  crushing  debt,  th.m  to  hear  of  money 
being  given  me  to  build  new  churches.  Whoever  h>  Ip-  you  will  be  making  an  ex- 
ce  le  t use  of  his  monev  and  will  be  contributing  powerfully  to  ihe  welfare  of  the 
Church  in  all  South  London.  May  God  bless  and  reward  abundantly  all  who  help. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  : — ,4  Let  ns  take  heart  and  tiust  and  pray 
th  t during  this  first  year  of  the  Great  Peace  the  debt  mav  be  swal  owed  up  in 
Victory  . . . I feel  sure  there  are  not  a few  devotees  of  the  Sacred  Heart  who 

would  gladly  aid  you,  if  only  they  knew  of  your  urgent  need  of  help.” 

THE  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

The  amount  by  which  the  debt  waa  reduced  on  Lady  Day  was  £747, 
The  ten  prizes  offered  in  connection  with  the  foretelling  of  this  amount 
have  been  won  by  : — 

Mr.  G.  Boland,  W.  Hartlepool  (749) ; Miss  L.  Ross,  Skibbereen 
(745);  Mias  C.  Carew,  Dublin  (750),  Miss  Clara  Belton,  Leicester 
(750);  Mr.  Ml.  J.  Murphy,  Doneraile  (750) ; Mrs.  Francis  Downey, 
Cork  750  ; Mr.  J.  P.  McDonnell,  Hr.  Hardwick,  Manchester  (743)  ; 
Mr.  John  N.  Barry,  Bermondsey  (753)  ; Miss  Mary  F.  Greene, 
Drogheda  1 740  ; Mr.  Ml.  Crowley,  Cork  755;. 

Hundreds  of  competitors  got  stuck  in  the  bog  between  £500  and  £600. 
The  prizes  were  sent  out  on  Tuesday  and  should  be  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  winners. 

This  prize  competition  has  proved  so  interesting  to  a wide  circle  of 
co-operators  that,  if  my  appeal  goes  over  Easter  week,  I may  set 
another  prize  competition  that  week. 

A few  of  the  “competition”  letters  may  have  some  interest  for 
co-operators  : — 

Lady  Alice  Marshall  writes,  from  Notting  Hill  Gate  : “ I have  pleaure  in  en- 
closing you  a small  donation,  two  guineas.  I ventui  e to  guess  that  by  March 
2fSth  your  debt  will  be  reduced  {1)  to  nil,  (2)  to  £50,  (31  to  £100.  I sincerely 
hope  for  you  sake  that  “ nil  " will  be  the  correct  solution  ot  the  problem.’ 

A Priest  writes  from  the  country  : “ I have  just  read  your  appeal,  and  as 
I s.  e you  hate  a so't  of  respect  for  small  donations  I herewith  enclose  my  nttle 
contribu  ion  (£1 ) I am  sorry  I cannot  see  my  way  to  make  It  larger,  Mind,  if  you 
publish  a list  my  name  is  not  to  appear  in  it.  Though  not  sending  my  wee 
mi  e at  he  command  of  the  gambling  microbe  my  three  num  ers  are  £525, 
£^o-  £575.  The  only  thing  that  will  console  me  if  I fail  will  be  to  hear  that 
j ou  have  netted  between  six  and  seven  hundred.  If  you  will  permit  a brother 
piiesltodoii  I would  congratulate  ton,  dear  Father,  on  your  t-emendous 
success.  Begging  a remembrance  in  your  prayers,  I remain,  yours  very  sin- 
ceiely  “ ’ 

“ Easibourne.  Please  find  enclosed  P.O  for  5s.  I asked  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Success  to  grant  me  a temporal  favour  and  promised  Melior  Street 
two  guineas  if  same  were  granted.  I shat  not  knov  until  Saturday 
whether  1 have  obtained  the  desired  favour,  but  I am  sending  the  enclosed  in 
faith  oil  ac.ount  My  calculation  is  525,  or  550,  or  570.  With  heartiest 
wishes  for  your  success.  . . 

“B  irrow  in- Furness,  Enclosed  find  P.O.  for  as.  6d.  I hope  it  will  help 
the  Ladv  Dav  collection  a little.  I have  been  goi  ig  to  send  it  .along  these, 
three  weeks  but  st  mething  stopped  me  from  sitting  down  and  writing  a letter 
I was  wutci  ing  in  our  church  at  the  Quarant  Ore  last  night  v\  hen  it  came  into 
my  mind  ab  ut  your  appeal  and  I pmmised  that  I would  write  to  you  when  I 
got  home.  Hoping  that  I am  in  time  and  wishing  you  the  best  success,  my 
figures  are 527,  565,  572, — James  Lydon.” 

‘■R.N.  Hospital,  Haulbowline.  I enclose  2s  6d.  towards  the  heavy 
burden  you  are  so  wonderfully  bearing.  I wish  it  could  be  a thousand  times 
more.  1 urn  a lower-deck  man  stationed  in  the  above  H<»spi  al,  having  re- 
cently returned  from  ihree  years  foreign  service  in  tropical  Africa,  u here  1 
ke  nly  fo  lowed  the  splendid  work  done  by  our  good  Catholic  Mission  aries^ 
priests  and  nuns.  I saw  that  they  had  a claim  on  our  help.  So  on  returning 
I became  a Promoter  for  the  A P.F.  Thank  G id  T nave  been  very  successful 
for  the  cause.  But  I see  now  that  some  of  our  Missions  at  home  have  as  muen 
a claim.  Catholics  ought  to  realise  that  more  fully.  Permit  me  to  enter  the 
competition-  The  reduction  of  the  debt  by  March  25th  will  be  to  £500,  £440, 
or  £4 !5  — Jerry  Driscoll." 

A moderate  spurt  now  on  the  part  of  sympathetic  friends 
would  make  an  end  of  the  remaining  £200.  (I  say  “ sympathetic 


hundreds  followed  in  tne  procession  aiong  me  nmc  ........  ....  ------ - ~ Autr^r  ” ;n 

with  people,  to  Agecroft  Cemetery,  where  Father  Giles,  as  he  . friends  ” because  I won  t waste  any  mor  S y , 
was  always  called/  was  laid  to  rest  according  to  the  Dominican  stnvingr  to  soften  hard,  unsympathetic  hearts).  I loo 
y fidence  for  this  spurt  and  its  sure  result. 


always 

rite. — R.I.P. 
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CORRECT  COLLEGE 

and 

SCHOOL  OUTFITS 

CHAS.  BAKER  & CO.  hold  the  most 
extensive  stock  in  London,  and,  being  actual 
manufacturers  of  clothing,  are  supplying  the 
Best  Value  obtainable. 


Special  “School  Outfit  Catalogue  compiled 
from  inventories  of  the  ^following  leading 
Schools  [sent  [free  on  application. 

ETON,  HARROW,!  RUGBY, 8 WINCHESTER,^  CHARTER- 
HOUSE,  H AILEYBURY,  CHELTENHAM,  MALVERN, 
ST.  NEOTS^MARLBOROUGH,  WELLINGTON,  ST.  PE  I'ER’S 
SHREWSBURY,  CLIFTON,  BEDFORD. j 


Chas.  Baker  & Co/s 

Stores,  Ltd. 

Head  Depot  and  Letter  Order  Department : 

271  to  274,  High  Holborn,  w.c.  1 


41  & 43,  Ludgate  Hill,E.C.4 
137  to  140, 

Tottenham  Court  Rd.,  W.  1 
256,  Edgware  Road,  W.  2 

Croydon  Branch  : — Whitgift  House,  North  End 


27  to  33,  King  Street,  r “ ! 
Hammersmith,  W.  6 


7 to  9, 

Seven  Sisters  Road,  N.  7 


g memorial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND 

BANK  LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE : 5,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

Subscribed  Capital 

£34,428,948 

Uncalled  Capital 

27,256,250 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund  ... 

14,345,395 

Deposits  ... 

£334,898,435 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bank  of  England 

63,756,371 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice  ... 

65,809,169 

Investments 

61,600,651 

Bills  of  Exchange 

39,249,296 

Advances  on  Current  and  other  Accounts  ... 

99,213,614 

Advances  on  War  Loans 

14,218,201 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 65  & 66,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.2. 

GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  BOW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 
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ET  CETERA 

■» 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made — and  are  still  made, 
for  the  passion  and  tragedy  of  “ L’Otage  ” have  raised 
an  interest  not  yet  silenced — as  to  the  ethics,  and  espe- 
cially the  theological  morality,  of  Paul  Claudel’s  work. 
The  two  promises  of  marriage  made  by  the  heroine,  for 
example.  Critics  who  have  read  neither  the  original 
nor  a careful  translation,  but  trust  to  the  actors’ 
enunciation  and  their  own  ears,  are  amazed.  What  ! 
A Catholic  of  Catholics  promises  her  hand  to  a married 
man  in  the  first  place,  and  to  an  ex-monk  in  the  second? 
Neither  suitor,  as  Claudel  wrote  his  drama,  is  this  or 
that.  Coufontaine  is  a widower,  and  Turelure  is  not 
a renegade  monk,  but  only  a renegade  novice.  Paul 
Claudel  is  sure  of  his  footing  in  theological  morals. 

* * 

* 

Whether  he  has  a right  to  equal  confidence  as  to 
purely  human  relations  is  the  question.  So,  at  least, 
thought  P6guy,  one  of  the  band  of  “ new  ” Catholic 
authors — still  new,  though  now  either  dead  or  no  longer 
quite  young.  Pdguy,  who  in  a manner  owned  Paul 
Claudel  as  leader  and  master,  was  indignant  and  angry 
with  “ L’Otage,”  not  because  he  did  not  follow 
Claudel’s  careful  theology,  but  because  Claudel 
evidently  approves,  or  at  any  rate  tolerates,  the  sacrifice 
he  causes  his  heroine  to  make  in  giving  her  hand  to  a 
traitor  an3  manifold  murderer.  To  Pdguy  this  is 
cruelty  in  devotion,  and  the  intolerable  degradation  of 
a woman.  To  another  writer  it  has  seemed  the  intoler- 
able outrage  upon  the  woman’s  future  child.  As  to  the 
chorus  of  critics  after  the  memorable  Sunday  of  the 
production  of  “ The  Hostage,”  two  only  seemed  to  have 
understood  so  much  as  the  drift  of  the  tragedy  : the 
writer  in  the  Times , who  was  intelligibly  and  intelli- 
gently moved  by  strong  contending  feelings,  and  the 
writer  in  the  New  Statesman,  who  has  a real  grasp  of 
Claudel’s  meaning.  It  is  a pity,  by  the  way,  that  he 
grotesquely  mis-calls  the  heroine  throughout  his  article. 

* * 

* 

Sister  Teresa  Plater  makes  an  appeal  for  her  poor 
from  St.  Vincent’s,  Ancoats,  Manchester,  and  makes 
it  in  verse.  If  one  good  turn  of  speech  deserves  another, 
some  of  the  recipients  of  her  penmanship  may  respond 
in  rhyme  suggesting  the  pleasant  jingle  of  coins  which 
paper  money  misses.  Such  an  answer  might  run  some- 
what thus,  if  this  devoted  Sister  of  Charity  will  pardon 
the  liberty  taken,  under  strong  verbal  temptation,  with 
her  honoured  name  : — 

Since  every  Nun’s  of  Royal  estate, 

We’ll  send,  to  rightly  mate  her, 

Mere  shillings  to  the  Sunday  plate, 

But  Sovereigns  to  the  Plater. 


The  much-discussed  creel  was  last  week  finally  taken 
from  Izaak  Walton  and  given  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  D. 
Anderson-,  vicar  of  Thornton.  Witnesses  testify  that 
Mr.  Anderson  possessed  and  used  it  not  many  years 
ago,  and  science  declares  that  the  initials  “ I.W.  ” and 
the  date  “ 1646  ’ are  scratched  on  Aspinall’s  enamel  ! 
So  much  for  the  attempt  to  fasten  another  relic  on 
honest  Izaak.  The  incident,  however,  will  only  sharpen 
the  appetite  of  those  whose  feeling  for  Walton  is  only 
just  this  side  of  idolatry,  for  genuine  remembrances  of 
their  hero.  Where,  for  instance,  is  the  blood-stone  seal 
he  himself  wore  as  a relic  of  John  Donne?  Donne  dis- 
tributed these  seals,  engraved  with  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  extended  on  an  anchor  instead  of  a cross,  to 
a circle  of  friends,  who  numbered  Wotton,  George 
Herbert,  Walton,  Bishop  King,  Duppa  and  Hall. 
Where  are  all  those  symbolic  anchors?  Not  one  can  be 
traced  to-day. 


“ Surely  Watts  overdid  the  emaciation  of  Cardinal 
Manning?  One  cannot  be  so  fleshless  as  that  and 


ZlutfyotisedBppeal 


To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 


Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  paid  for  same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help  ? My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  1 shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 


Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS. — Ency.  Britannica,  last  Edition,  29  Vols. 

India  Paper  Edition,  ,£38  : Spenser’s  Fairy  Oueen,  2 vols.  folio,  Cam- 
bridge, 1909.  £2  15s  ; Conan  Dojle’s  Works,  fine  set.  signed  by  Author, 
12  vols.,  10s. ; Madden’s  United  Irishmen,  12  vols.,  1916,  £8:  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward’s  Works,  signed  by  the  Authoress,  16  vols.,  £4  4s.  ; 

Jowett’s  Plato,  5 vols.,  £3  10s.  ; Arthur  Symons,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Large 
Paper  copy,  £2  2s.  ; Rudkin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition  39  vols.  £45! 
halt  morocco,  fine  set,  cost  ^£65  ; Morley’s Gladstone.  3 vols.,  30s. ; Debrett’s 
Peerage,  a vols.,  1915,  new,  8s.  6d  ; Vertot’s  Knights  of  Malta,  in  French, 
Paris,  1726  with  portraits,  4 vols.,  £3  10s.; — Baker's  Great  Bookshops, 
14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham 


rMM  Jl  I HI *n  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Send  for  Book 
IlUvIllUllal  VirClU  l 'CLV  No.  1.  Exclusive  designs  submit  ed,  Church 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcasile  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  ’264.  ’Grams:  “ Oscrnft.  Wesdo,  Londo  Esinbli>hed  1874. 


THE  taking  of  drugs  and  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 
are  habits  due  to  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  nervous 
system.  If  the  nerves  are  tuned  to  a healthy  pitch 
and  the  vital  system  is  made  strong  and  vigorous  the  craving 
for  drugs  and  alcohol  will  cease.  Stimulant  is  essential, 
but  it  must  be  stimulant  of  the  right  kind  — drug  free  and 
alcohol  free. 

The  greatest  of  all  stimulants,  which  is  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely free  from  drugs  and  alcohol  of  any  description,  is 


FORT-REVIVER 

g (FORTIFIES  AND  REVIVES) 


A perfectly  natural  product  made  solely  from  the  concen- 
trated juices  of  the  choicest  fruit.  It  has  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  low  vitality  and  nerve  weakness,  re-invigorating 
the  whole  system  in  a truly  remarkable  way,  giving  healthy 
tone  to  the  nerves  and  a store  of  physical  energy.  A wine- 
glass three  times  a day  will  keep  good 
health,  maintain  and  render  the  whole 
system  disease-resisting. 

STIMULANT 
FREE 
from 
DRUGS 
and 

ALCOHOL. 


Recommended  by  all 
leading  Doctors,  and 
Practiti.  ners  as  a 
preventative  of  Influ- 
enza and  lnjectious 
Diseases 

Obtainable  everywhere. 

51 A Large  Size 
/ 0 Bottle. 

31  Smaller  Size 
/ □ Bottle. 

Should  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining 
“ Fort- Reviver,” 
apply  to 

H.  & G.  NEWMAN, 

London  Office  : — 

41  42, 

Upper  Rathbone 
Place,  W.I  1 


LUSCIOUS,  FRESH,  AND  BRITISH. 
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live  ! ” So  says  the  critic  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Times, 
has  been  rediscovering  the  treasures  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  or  such  of  them  as  are  now  emerging 
from  war-time  exile.  Perhaps  the  company  the  Car- 
dinal keeps  in  Trafalgar  Square  accentuates  by  contrast 
the  emaciation.  Sargent’s  Henry  James,  Walker’s 
Cromwell,  the  John  Bunyan,  the  Nell  Gwyn,  and  certain 
subjects  of  Raeburn’s  and  Kneller’s  confident  and 
prosperous-looking  technique  are  all,  as  the  word  suits, 
either  sturdy  or  buxom.  These  celebrities  enjoy  rude 
health — at  least  on  canvas. 

* * 

* 

Manning  himself  criticized  the  Watts  portrait  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  Instead  of  thinking  it  too 
severe,  he  thought  it  too  convivial  ! On  the  strength  of 
the  red  reflected  from  his  robes  to  his  nose,  he  said  to 
a mutual  friend  : “ Tell  Mr.  Watts  he  has  libelled  me. 
I am  a teetotaller,  and  he  has  made  me  a tippler.” 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

Stroud  Green.— Preaching  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter-in- 
Chains  at  Stroud  Green,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Rev.  -Father 
Norbert  Jones,  C.R.D.,  delivered  the  fifth  of  a series  of  Lenten 
addresses  on  episodes  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  These  sufferings 
of  God’s  Eternal  Son  were,  he  said,  a fact — the  greatest  in  history. 
On  their  acceptance  and  effects  on  men’s  lives  depended  their 
salvation.  Men  and  women  of  to-day,  who  made  an  idol  of  the 
flesh  and  ministered  to  pride  and  vanity  of  dress,  crowned  their 
Saviour’s  brow  with  thorns  and  mocked  Him.  We  saw  in  Christ, 
shown  forth  to  the  people  wounded  and  thorn-crowned,  what  our 
sins  did  to  Him  there.  For  these  He  endured  all  His  suffering 
then.  Now  we  saw  how  Christ,  living  in  the  Christian  and 
ennobling  his  life,  is  driven  out  by  sin,  and  what  such  a man  has 
made  of  himself  from  what  Christ  made  of  him  in  baptism. 
The  guilt  of  shedding  Christ’s  blood  fell  on  the  guilty  Jewish 
race  and  on  their  children.  They  had  no  longer  any  altar,  or 
priesthood,  or  temple,  but  were  scattered  over  the  earth.  But  the 
guilt  of  shedding  Christ’s  blood  fell  also  on  those  so-called  Chris- 
tians in  our  modern  Babylon  who  believed  with  their  lips,  but 
crucified  Christ  by  the  lives  they  lived.  We  might  all  of  us 
apply  to  ourselves  in  a very  d-fferent  sense  the  words  of  the 
Jewish  people  : Let  Christ’s  blood  be  ever  upon  us — on  our 

bodies^ to  make  them  pure  and  chaste;  on  our  hearts  to  kindle 
Christ  s love  there ; on  our  affections  to  purify  them ; and  on 
our  souls  to  save  them.  Might  Christ’s  blood  be  their  refresh- 
ment in  life,  their  hope  in  death,  and  their  pledge  of  eternal  life.’1 

SfAN,ISH  Place.— Reauiem  Mass  for  the  late  Col.  Horace  John 
Walpole  was  celebrated  at  St.  James’  Church,  Spanish  Place,  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Col.  Walpole  was  formerly  a Captain  in 
the  Ring  s Royal  Rifles,  and  later  commanded  the  4th  Batt. 
Norfolk  Regiment  from  1889  to  1896.  He  was  made  a Privy 
Chamberlain  to  the  Pope  in  1911. 

Theft  at  the  Cathedral. — Clarence  James  Stanford,  aged  21 
who  was  stated  to  be  an  absentee  from  the  Army,  pleaded  guilty 
at  the  Westminster  Police  Court  to  robbing  offertory  boxes  at 
Westminster  Catnedral.  Sandford,  who  had  been  previously  con- 
labour  f°r  theflS  3t  Aldershot>  was  sentenced  to  three  months  hard 

Finchley:  Recital.— Father  R.  Barry-Doyle,  C.F.,  recently 
gave  one  of  his  interesting  dramatic  recitals  in  the  St.  Stephen’s 
Memorial  Hall,  Finchley.  He  came  at  the  request  of  Lt.  Bartlay 

Aiw?  rVif'f6  f^?ds  u°r  trooP  of  Sc°uts  attached  to  St 
Alban  s Catholic  Church.  The  recital  which  he  gave  was  the 

same  as  he  gave  on  many  battlefields  during  the  war,  and  in 
many  cities,  including  Benares  and  Jerusalem. 

pJwI|TREf:  ^CONSTRUCT,  on—  At  Farm  StreeF5TsT5d^ 
Father  Bampton,  S.J.,  when  preaching  on  “ Reconstruction  ” 
pointed  out  that  councils,  boards,  and  conferences,  while  serving 
a usefui  purpose  could  not  create  a spirit  of  conciliation  betweef 
labour  and  capital.  Such  a spirit  could  only  be  spontaneous 
and  nothing  but  a right  end  or  object  could  produce  it  The 
end  and  object  of  the  preseit  industrial  world  was  money- 
making, whereas  that  placed  before  men  by  Christ  was  the 
gammg  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Only  by  seeking  the  King! 
dora  of  God  could  man  attain  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  ° 
U„?hGA?  ^R,EET,:.  Catholic  Federation— A branch  of  the 

h2F  Oele1 StSt “augurated  at  St.  Charles’s  Church 
Hall  Ogle  Street,  after  the  evening  service,  with  the  Rev  Ernest 

merlfininS  PreSldent  aad  ^r-  Tray  as  Joint  Secretary  and  Treas- 

Vice-PrlsidenT'ofH  the  F H6  1?auSuration  meeting,  Mr.  Crow, 

character  its  a!m  Si3  et  n’  exPlained  the  non-political 
cnaracter^  its  aim  being  the  promotion  of  Catholic  intere  ts. 

he  world  recognised  that  union  was  strength  and  so  bv  bandinrr 
themselves  together,  Catholics  tvould  be  abie  then  ttfS 


The  quality,  cut,  and  make  of  Swears  and  Wells’  Garments 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  will  keep  their  shape  and 
good  appearance  to  the  last,  and  they  will  fit  most  boys  with- 
out the  slightest  adjustment.  These  goods  shculd  not  be  con- 
fused with  what  is  usually  understood  as  “ Ready  Made.” 


-Swears  *WElLs 


Boys’  Tailors  and  General  Outfitters, 


190-196,  Regent  Street,  W.l, 


THE  difficulties  you  experience  in 
obtaining  Suits  which  are  really 
well  cut,  and  well  made  from  the  best 
materials,  and,  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, at  a moderate  price,  will  be  over- 
come if  you  dress  your  boys  with  Swears 
and  Wells* 

Ready-for-Delivery  Garments 

“ Quality 

is  The  True  Test  of  Value.” 


IN  view  of  the  above  an- 
nouncement we  advise  the 
Clergy  to  purchase  while 
prices  are  still  normal . We 
have  an  enormous  stock  of 
Clerical  Felt  Hats  at  8/6 
and  13/6  each. 

£THE  HOUSE  OF 


The  “TRURO ” HAT 

Shape  as  illustrated , 
is  made  of  light 
\ weight , soft  Black 
Felt,  and  the  fit  is 
very  comfortable.  At 
the  following  prices 
either . quality  is 
excellent  value. 
Please  stale  size 
when  ordering. 


VANHEEMS  8/6  8 13/6 

Exclusively  Clerical  Outfitters.  ' 

47  & 48.  BERNERS  ST.,  LON  DON,  W-l. 
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arose  to  support  the  Cardinal  and  the  Episcopate  in  the  defence 
of  the  faith 

"^Fulham  : St.  Thomas. — At" the  recent  election  of  Poor-Law 
Guardians  for  the  parish  of  Fulham,  Father  Cronley,  rector 
of  St.  Thomas,  was  re-elected  a member  for  the  Munster  Ward. 
He  secured  second  place  on  a very  small  poll.  Very  little  interest 
was  taken  in  the  elections  and  only  a small  percentage  even  of 
Catholics  recorded  their  votes.  Great  regret  is  felt  among  the 
congregation  of  Holy  Cross,  Parson’s  Green,  at  the  failure  of 
Father  Foley  in  securing  re-election  for  the  Sands  End  Ward. 
He  has  been  a prominent  member  of  the  Fulham  Board  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  chairman  of  several  important 
committees. 

Great  interest  is  being  aroused  among  the  Catholics  of  the 
borough  in  the  forthcoming  performances  of  the  well-known 
play,  “ The  Private  Secretary,”  which  is  to  be  given  during 
Easter  week  by  the  ex -students  of  the  Marist  Convent,  Fulham 
Road.  Several  of  the  young  ladies,  who  have  parts  in  the 
play,  are  well-known  favourites  with  Fulham  audiences,  and  have 
proved  their  histrionic  ability  on  many  occasions,  especially  in 
the  annual  entertainments  given  by  the  Marist  Convent  Students. 

Many  of  the  men  discharged  from  the  army  took  part  in  the 
Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  last  Sunday  evening. 


SOUTHWARK 

The  Bishop's  Call  to  Prayer. — The  following  has  been 
officially  issued  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Diocese  of  Southwark  : — 
“ Twice  last  year — on  St.  George’s  Day  and  on  the  feast  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Bishop  issued  a call  to  prayer.  At  that 
time  things  were  very  critical,  as  the  Germans  had  launched  their 
most  desperate  offensive  in  a last  bid  for  victory.  We  turned 
to  God  f r help,  and  just  about  the  same  time  as  the  procession 
on  June  29,  Marshal  Foch  began  that  most  wonderful  series  of 
victories  which  culminated  on  November  11  in  the  enemy  signing 
the  armistice.  It  is  our  duty  then  to  turn  to  God  in  thanksgiving 
for  answering  our  prayers  in  such  a marvellous  and  unmistak- 
able way.  But  the  war  has  left  its  aftermath  : the  world  seems 
to  be  seething  with  discontent  and  disorder.  The  Peace  Conference 
is  confronted  with  the  most  difficult  and  complex  problems  ; the 
rulers  of  every  country  are  faced  with  many  questions  which 
demand  immediate  solution.  We,  therefore,  turn  to  God  to  ask 
Him  also  to  guide  rulers  and  statesmen  throughout  the  world 
in  their  several  tasks,  so  that  a Christian  spirit  of  peace  and 
tranquility  may  pervade  all  peoples.  For  these  two  objects  there 
will  be  a public  outdoor  procession  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  George’s  Cathedral  on  Sunday,  April  27,  at  4 p.m.  The  Bishop 
will  preside,  and  he  hopes  that  many  priests  and  people  will 
assist  at  this  solemn  act  of  thanksgiving  and  intercession.” 

Guardians  Election. — So  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  the 
election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  on  Saturday  was  attended  with 
success.  In  Southwark,  for  instance,  eight  Catholics  were 
returned  for  the  local  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they  will,  in  con- 
sequence, possess  the  majority  vote.  In  Camberwell,  Mr.  W. 
McCarthy,  one  of  the  Catholic  candidates,  headed  the  poll,  and  in 
Lambeth  two  Catholic  candidates  were  returned.  The  Catholics 
of  Lewisham  succeeded  in  obtaining  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  that  district,  and  Bermondsey  and  Battersea 
retain  adequate  Catholic  representation. 


LEEDS 

Diocesan  Rescue  and  Protection  Society  : Annual  Meeting. 
— The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  at  St. 
Michael’s  College,  Leeds.  The  Bishop  of  Leeds  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  Archbishop  McIntyre,  Mgr.  Provost  Collingwood, 
V.G.,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Shine,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Wood, 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Garman,  S.J.  (Rector  of  the  College),  the 
Rev.  A.  Saxton,  Lady  Radcliffe,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Warrington,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wake  (hon.  treasurer),  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  and  Miss  Mahony 
(hon.  secretary).  Apologies  for  absence  were  read  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Leeds,  regretting  his  inability  to  preside,  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Atkinson  (Stipendiary  Magistrate),  Dr.  Johnstone  Jarvis  (Medical 
Officer  of  Health),  and  others. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  presented  the  annual  report,  showing  that 
141  had  been  under  the  Society’s  care  during  the  year,  including 
37  babies.  Though  an  adverse  balance  of  £113  was  to  be 
regretted,  the  Committee  desired  to  have  a Working  Hostel 
in  connection  with  the  Maternity  Home,  that  the  care  of  the 
mother  and  child  might  be  continued. 

The  Bishop,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  congratu- 
lated the  Committee  on  the  excellent  work  done  during  the  year, 
and  said  he  always  looked  upon  rescue  as  a work  that  is  always 
specially  dear  to  any  Bishop.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was 
seconded  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Wood,  who  said  the  good 
work  done  spoke  for  itself,  and  added  his  congratulations  to  those 
of  the  Bishop. 

Archbishop  McIntyre,  who  was  received  with  great  applause, 
gave  an  eloquent  address  on  the  social  evils  which  the  war  had 
revealed  and  made  so  glaringly  apparent.  They  were  trying  to 
find  principles  upon  which  what  was  called  reconstruction  might 
be  based.  But  one  principle  in  this  work  must  be  that  in  the 
words  of  a great  poet,  “ If  we  would  move  the  world,  not  earth, 
but  Heaven,  must  our  fulcrum  be.”  There  was  too  much  mere 
medical  and  scientific  suggestion  being  made.  They  must  fall 
back  upon  the  old  Christian  faith  and  the  old  Catholic  charity 
because  there  the  finest  remedy  would  be  found.  There  was  an 
enormous  number  of  unmarried  mothers  and  unwanted  babies. 


1^17  ASHBOURNE’S 
” NEW  BOOKS 

Catholic  Students’  “ Aids  ” to  the  Bible.  By  Very  Rev. 
HUGH  POPE,  O.P.,  S.T.M. — I.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment. With  a Preface  by  Cardinal  Bourne.  2nd 
Edition.  Cloth.  5s.  net. — II.  The  New  Testament 
in  General  and  the  Four  Gospels.  With  Preface  by 
Cardinal  Gasquet.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  New  Missal  for  Sunday  Use.  Pluvis  grain,  4s.  net. 
Leather  bindings,  6s.  net,  7s.  6d.  net,  10s.  net  and 
1 2S«  net. 

This  is  the  smallest  and  by  far  the  most  compact  Missal  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  Latin  and  English  texts  are  given  fully 
throughout,  together  with  the  Sunday  Offices  of  Vespers  and 
Compline.  Its  contents  are  wholly  given  to  the  beautiful 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  ; there  are  no  prayers  of  private  devotion. 
Notwithstanding  its  1,296  pages,  by  the  use  of  specially  opaque 
India  paper  its  thickness  is  less  than  an  inch  ; in  size  and 
appearance  it  resembles  the  321110  “ Missale  Romanum,”  so 
beloved  by  students  and  travellers. 

Spiritual  Exercises  for  Monthly  and  Annual  Retreats. 
For  the  use  of  Souls  consecrated  to  God.  By  Rev. 
P.  DUNOYER.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Dead  Altars.  By  M.  REYNES-MONLAUR, 
Author  of  “Sister  Clare,”  “The  Ray,”  etc.  Preface 
by  Rev.  T.  Mainage,  O.P.  Translated  by  M.  E. 
Arendrup.  3s.6d.net. 

Religio  Religiosi.  The  Object  and  Scope  of  the  Religions 
Life.  By  CARDINAL  GASQUET.  Wrapper, 
as.  6d.  net. 

Poems.  By  Rev.  ALBERT  B.  PURDIE,  C.F. 
Wrapper,  is.  net. 

The  Crown  of  Sorrow.  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of 
Our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  ALBAN  GOODILR,  S.J. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Little  Therese.  (The  Story  of  the  “ Little  Flower  ” for 
Children.)  By  Pere  J.  CARBONEL,  S.  J.  Translated 
by  a Religious  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  extra,  4s.  net. 

Our  Goodly  Heritage,  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  HUGHES. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  Of  Pope  Pius  X.  (Heroes  of  the  Church.)  By 
F.  A.  FORBES,  Author  of  the  “Standard  Bearers  of 
the  Faith  ” Series.  With  6 fine  Illustrations  in 
Photogravure.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Letter  to  Catholic  Priests.  By  POPE  PIUS  X.  With 
preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne.  Cloth, 
is.  net.  Wrapper,  6d.  net. 

God  and  Man.  (Lectures  on  Dogmatic  Theology.) 
From  the  French  of  the  Rev.  L.  Labauche,  S.S. 
2 vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  12s.  net. 

The  Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  English. 

Second  Part  (Secunda  Secundae),  Vol.  II.,  Prudence, 
Justice  (now  ready.)  Cloth,  7s.  net. 

Cardinal  Mercier’s  Origins  of  Contemporary  Psychology. 

Translated  by  W.  H.  Mitchell,  M.A.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

Vladimir  Soloviev,  a Russian  Newman  (1853=1900). 
By  MICHEL  d’HERBIGNY.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
Buchanan,  M.A.  With  Portrait.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  PHILIP  COGHLAN, 
C.P.  Author  of  “ The  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.” 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Religion  and  Human  Interests.  By  Rev.  THOMAS 
SLATER,  S.J.  Cloth,  2s.  net  ; wrapper,  is.  net. 

The  Catholic  Home.  By  FATHER  ALEXANDER,  O.F.M. 
With  Foreword  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford.  2nd 
Edition,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. ; wrapper,  is.  6d.  net. 
What  Luther  Taught.  By  the  Editors  of  “ America.” 
With  an  Introductory  Appreciation  by  FATHER 
THURSTON,  S.J.  Wrapper,  bd.  net ; Art  Linen, 
is.  3d.  net.  • 

R.  & T.W ASHBOURNE,  Ltd. 

8-10  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E C.  4. 
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COMING  HOME  TO  ROOST. 


ITi'lias  been  very  truly  said  tliat  one’s  misdeeds  have  a knack  of 
recoiling  on  one’s  own  head.  Do  we  not  see  it  in  the  collapse  of 
the  Kaiser  and  his  empire  ? X have  maintained  all  along  since  August, 
1914,  it  would  be  so.  My  faith  never  wavered,  even  when  the  clouds 
were  blackest.  Well,  this  is  what  I am  driving  at.  In  the  sale- 
rooms of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Dymond  & Sons,  Great  Queen  Street, 
Holbom,  where  I hold  my  weeky  auction  sale,  the  oof-birds  were 
cackling  rather  noisily.  On  inquiry  I discovered  there  was  to  be  a 
boycott  or  a strike,  or  something  of  the  sort,  because  a certain  auc-  1 
tioneer  who  has  been  perched  up  on  a certain  rostrum  had  been  dis- 
pleasing the  dealers,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  letting  the  hammer 
fall  too  quickly.  It  may  have  been  failing  eyesight  or  the  lack  of 
muscle-power  that  was  responsible  for  the  hammer  falling  so  soon, 
and  someone  thereby  getting  a lot  too  cheaply.  Naturally,  the  one 


W.  E.  HURCOMB  AND  BUCKLEY 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  and  VALUATIONS  of  Town  and 
Country  Properties,  Antiques  and  Modern  Furniture,  China, 
Pictures,  Prints,  Books,  Articles  of  Vertu,  ably  conducted  in 
London  and  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Consultations 
Free.  170-3,  Piccadilly,  W.l.  Phone:  Regent  475. 


whose  bid  had  been  ignored  or  who  had  suffered  from  the  auctioneer’s 
defective  vision  did  not  like  it.  Mind  you,  this  did  not  happen  where 
I hold  my  sales,  but  at  another  place  where  I might  have  held  them 
if  they  would  have  had  me.  The  cackling  meant  that  a good  number 
of  the  buyers  were  expressing  their  intention  of  staying  away  from 
those  rooms  if  a certain  auctioneer  still  continued  to  sell,  which  means 
I suppose,  that  he  has  qualified  for  his  pension. 

My  word ! how  many  times,  I wonder,  have  I suffered  there 
iti  the  same  way  ? Well  do  I remember  some  years  ago,  when  I was 
bidding  for  a gold  dressing-case  running  into  a hundred  pounds  or  so, 
my  bid  was  plainly  said  or  made  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  ignored, 
and  the  gentleman  in  question  knocked  it  down  to  a fresh  arrival  in 
the  room,  whose  name  is  the  same  as  the  great  essayist  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Bess.  I was  furious  ; but  it  was  no  good  irguing  with  the 


afforded  to  have  gone.  “ Indeed !”  said  my  old  acquaintance  and 
fellow-traveller.  I then  told  him  that  I could  remember  something 
about  him.  “ Pray,  what  is  that  ?”  he  inquired.  I have  already 
stated  that  we  were  not  very  well  off  when  I was  in  my  teens,  so  that 
father,  mother,  two  sisters,  a brother,  and  I,  lived  in  a very  modest 
tenement ; but  as  we  children  were  all  earning  money  we 
wanted  to  move  into  Thornhill  Square,  and  applied  for  a house  in 
this  then  very  pleasant  locality.  “ After  showing  our  rent-book  at  the 
| firm’s  office,  you  came  down  to  our  little  home,  and  informed  us  bluntly 
that  you  wanted  to  see  what  furniture  we  had  got,  so  that  if  we  failed 
to  pay  our  rent  you  could  be  sure  that  there  would  be  enough  to  distrain 
on.”  “ Yes,”  he  said  ; “ it  is  the  custom  still.” 

Well,  all  I can  say  is  that  while  I have  any  say  in  the  matter, 
it  shall  never  be  my  custom.  I shall  try  and  infuse  into  my  House 
and  Estate  Agency  (a  separate  Department),  which  is  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  my  partner,  Mr.  Buckley,  a spirit  which  shall  be 
more  human  even  if  less  orthodox. 

Now  a little  more  about  the  way  I manage  to  effect  this  in  my 
own  special  department  of  jewels,  pearls,  and  plate.  I defy  any- 
one to  disprove  that  only  on  Thursday  last  I paid  some  £1,500  for 
a gem,  and  that  after  the  gentleman  of  very  high  rank  had  placed 
the  cheque  into  his  pocket  book  he  said : “ Now,  Mr.  Hurcomb,  I 
will  tell  you  that  you  have  served  me  well,  and  have  paid  me  just 
three  times  as  much  as  it  cost.  I shall  not  forgot  you.”  I am  sure 
he  will  not.  The  next  day  (Friday)  a lady  called  and  told  me  that 
her  sister,  who  resided  in  a cathedral  city,  had  seen  my  advertise- 
ments in  The  Guardian,  and  had  found  them,  as  Truth  remarked, 
curiously  convincing.  The  Guardian  reader  had  sent  the  pearls 
to  her  sister  in  Loudon,  who  had  never  heard  of  me,  and  had  her 
doubts,  which  I was  very  soon  able  to  dispel.  I could  have  had 
those  pearls  for  £250.  But  never,  never,  will  I have  it  said  that  I 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  ignore  nee  of  the  vendor  as  to  values, 
although  I as  good  as  told  her  that  some  of  my  neighbours  were  not 
so  scrupulous,  because  they  believed  in  buying  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  selling  in  the  dearest.  I assured  her  that  I could  not  buy  them 
for  £250,  but  asked  her  to  let  me  include  them  in  my  great  auction 
sale  due  on  the  Monday,  three  days  after  the  interview.  This  meant 
that  they  would  be  on  view  on  Saturday.  I had  promised  her  at 
least  £400.  The  sale  resulted  in  the  lady  receiving  £485  after  deduc- 


SOLD  AT  AUCTION  SALE  ON  APRIL  7th. 


auctioneer,  he  was  as  stubborn  as  an  ass,  so  that  I had  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  What  made  it  worse,  the  fellow  who  had  been  favoured 
in  this  -way  was  one  who  has  probably  gone  home  to  roost  before  this 
— anyway,  we  have  not  seen  him  for  ages.  If  I felt  certain  that  he 
had  not  been  roosted  or  roasted,  I would  let  the  matter  drop  ; but 
allow  me  to  tell  you  that  at  that  very  same  rooms  I bought  a valuable 
gold  repeater  for  the  proverbial  mere  song — so  cheap,  in  fact,  that 
I felt  sure  that  it  must  have  been  stolen  from  the  owner  and  rushed 
off  and  pledged  with  the  pawnbroker  from  whom  I bought  it  at  the 
auction.  It  bore  the  name  of  a famous  Bond  Street  firm,  so  I called 
at  the  grand  shop,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  one  behind  the  counter 
was  none  other  than  the  man  who  had  secured  the  dressing-case  years 
before.  I told  him  how  cheap  I had  bought  the  lovely  watch  and  of 
tny  suspicions.  He  told  me  that  I was  quite  right  ; it  had  been  stolen 
from  his  customer’s  carriage  outside  that  very  shop  just  over  a year 
previously,  and  that  the  owner  had  been  hoping  that  it  would  turn 
up  ever  since.  “ I am  pleased,”  I said.  “ What  about  ?”  he  queiied. 
“ That  you  will  be  able  to  restore  the  watch  to  your  customer,”  I told 
him.  “ What  do  you  take  me  for  ?”  he  replied  ; “ it  will  pay  me 
far  better  to  keep  quiet  and  sell  him  a new  one  for  £120  and  draw 
my  commission.”  You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a feather  ; 
aud  that  was  the  man  who  had  got  the  dressing-case  which  I should 
have  had.  In  the  circumstances  I shall  not  feel  a bit  upset  if  the 
auctioneer  referred  to  does  retire  and  coop  himself  up  elsewhere. 

In  my  last  instalment  I was  cackling  about  my  own  past  misdeeds, 
but  to  my  knowledge  my  old  acquaintance  has  been  occasionally 
letting  the  hammer  fall  too  soon  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 
Well,  my  readers  can  rest  assured  that  they  do  not  get  that  kind  of 
treatment  at  my  auction  sales.  No,  certainly  not  ; I sit  by  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  everything  is  done  as  it  should  be,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
even  if  I were  not  present. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  auctioneers,  I am  reminded  of  one  who 
travelled  with  me  in  a first-class  carriage  the  other  day.  Let  me  say 
in  passing  that  I do  not  travel  first-class  to  mix  with  the  upper  ten, 
but  because  I like  the  comfort  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  for  suburban 
travel ; but  when  I go  into  the  country  to  view  silver,  &c.,  I always 
travel  third-class  in  order  to  keep  the  expenses  down.  Well,  to  resume, 
I got  chatting  with  an  auctioneer.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he 
surprised  me  by  saying  that  he  remembered  me  at  the  German  Gym- 
nasium— a famous  North  London  Institution — when  I broke  my  collar- 
bone whilst  wrestling.  That  was  thirty-six  years  ago.  Yes,  I replied  ; 
aiid  I had  my  outfit,  entrance-fee  and  twelve  months’  subscription 
paid  by  my  old  apprentice-master,  as  otherwise  I could  not  have 


tion  of  commission.  On  Tuesday  another  lady  brought  in  a diamond 
necklace.  I suggested  the  auction  calc,  and  guaranteed  her  £750 
clear  of  commission.  “ That  is  not  enough,”  said  the  lady ; “ it 
cost  £1,000,  and  diamonds  have  appreciated  in  price.”  “ just  so, 
madam  ; but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  swell  neighbour’s  shop 
where  you  bought  it  possibly  made  £500 — -that  is,  cent,  for  cent, 
profit — which,  you  see,  brings  down  the  trade  cost  to  £500.  Please 
try  wherever  you  like,  and  do  better  if  you  can  ; if  not,  return  to  me.” 
The  lady  came  back.  Last  Monday  it  sold  for  £805,  when  a lot  of 
other  lovely  jewels  sold  at  good  prices. 

My  next  sales  will  be. on  Mondays,  April  14  and  28.  Book  early 
please.  Now  about  the  lovely  silver.  The  sweet  little  Harlequin 
Taper  sticks  and  snuffers  reached  £4  gs.  per  oz.,  and  totalled  £55 
The  next  pair  of  candlesticks  on  left  sold  for  £7  7s.  6d.  per  oz. — -total 
£229.  The  wirework  cake-basket,  £50  ; the  set  of  four  candlesticks 
top  row,  70  oz.  at  293.  per  oz.,  £106  10s.  ; the  tea  caddy,  iof  oz.  at 
47s.  per  oz.  ; the  two  little  baskets,  84s.  per  oz.  ; the  little  porringer 
with  two  handles,  £10  per  oz.  ; the  cake-basket,  left  end,  43s.  per 


For  twenty  years  or  more  my  principle  in  business  has 
always  been  to  study  my  customers’  interest  first,  my  profit 
being  quite  a secondary  consideration.  The  whole  of  my  staff 
and  those  connected  with  me  in  my  business  know  this.  Whils 
1 am  the  controlling  influence  my  wishes  shall  be  carried  out ; 
but  with  an  ever-extending  business  reaching  soon  probably 
£3, COO  per  day,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  every 
transaction.  I hope,  however,  that  if  there  is  ever  any  cause 
for  complaint  my  customers  will  write  direct  to  me  and  mark 
their  communication  “ Personal.” 


oz.  ; the  chalice,  £65  ; the  two  small  salvers,  55s.  per  oz.  ; the  cream 
jug,  85s.  per  oz.  ; the  salt  cellars,  £11  per  oz.  ; the  salver,  £8  per  oz.  ; 
the  little  Dutch  teapot,  £12  10s.  ; the  little  basket,  64s.  per  oz. 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modem  silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections  purchased. 
Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engraving-;,  pictures,  works  of  art. 
Auction  aud  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories 
made  for  probate,  fire  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c. 
— castle  or  cottage. 

W.  R.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.  1 (lift  to  third  floor), 
where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4’.  Telephone  : Regent  475 
or  Avenue  2828.  Wire:  ‘‘Hurcomb,  Fen,  London.” 
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Could  they  stop  it?  Unfortunately  the  outlook  seemed  almost 
hopeless.  In  great  industrial  centres  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  our 
factory  system.  There  was  no  proper  control,  and  the  language 
uttered  from  morning  to  night  deadened  and  corrupted  the  soul. 
In  Birmingham  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  factory 
owners  with  a view  to  adopting  the  American  system,  namely, 
where  men  and  women  worked  together  it  was  done  in  silence. 
Another  element  of  difficulty  was  the  housing  system,  where 
people  were  crowded  together,  while  in  the  streets  the  evil  was 
stalking  about  unabashed.  It  stared  out  from  the  posters,  from 
advertisements,  in  newspapers,  and  was  heard  in  places  of  enter- 
tainment, an  overwhelming  deluge  of  evil  suggestion.  There  was 
one  element  of  hope,  the  conscience  was  now  awakening  and 
was  becoming  active.  These  “ unwanted  children,”  His  Grace 
thought,  had  a greater  claim  upon  our  charity  than  any  other 
children.  Hardness  we  might  feel  for  their  parents,  but  if  charity 
was  greatest  where  the  need  was  most  urgent  and  the  helplessness 
most  pronounced,  he  thought  these  children  had  a claim  upon 
us  prior  to  any  other  children  in  the  diocese.  The  true  remedy 
for  this  glaring  evil  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  Christian  charity 
exercised  by  women.  The  rescue  work  among  the  mothers  could 
be  done  by  women,  and  by  women  only.  They  could  penetrate 
and  assist  where  even  the  priest  could  not,  and  the  betrayed  and 
abandoned  must  be  their  first  care.  The  Catholic  Church  was  in 
a stronger  position  than  any  other  body  to  grapple  with  the  evil, 
and  we  must  broaden  the  sphere  of  our  charity. 

One  reason  His  Grace  had  for  being  glad  to  be  present  was  that 
dioceses  should  not  stand  alone  in  these  matters.  There  must 
be  mutual  meetings  together,  and  mutual  support  even  in  financial 
matters,  and  mutual  conferences  as  to  remedies. 

The  activities  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  in  rescue  work 
should  be  strengthened,  the  League  should  make  itself  more  known 
and  its  willingness  to  serve  should  be  brought  by  the  League  itself 
into  more  public  notice,  for  the  true  resource  was  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  Catholic  women. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  His  Grace  was  proposed  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Shine,  seconded  by  Mr.  Warrington,  followed  by  one 
to  the  Bishop  for  presiding,  proposed  by  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wake. 

Tea  was  afterwards  served  at  St.  Margaret’s  Home. 


LIVERPOOL 

A “ First  Mass  ” at  Wigan. — Father  Ferdinand  Valentine, 
O.P.,  whose  home  is  in  St.  Patrick’s  parish,  Wigan,  was  one 
of  the  Dominicans  raised  to  the  priesthood  at  Hawkesyard  on 
Saturday  by  his  Grace  Archbishop  Ilsley  of  Birmingham.  On 
Sunday  he  sang  his  first  Mass  in  thanksgiving  at  St.  Patrick’s, 
assisted  by  Father  John  Baptist  Reeves,  O.P.,  of  Hawkesyard, 
as  deacon,  and  Father  Van  Wassenhove,  rector  of  St.  Joseph’s, 
Wigan,  as  subdeacon.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Dominican  rite 
were  ably  directed  by  Mr.  Terence  Reeves,  of  Preston.  A pro- 
foundly reverent  congregation  filled  the  church  to  overflowing. 
In  the  front  benches,  specially  reserved  for  them,  knelt  the  mother 
and  brother  of  the  young  priest,  Mrs.  E.  Valentine  and  Lieut. 
Frederick  Valentine,  R.N.V.R.,  together  with  a numerous 
assembly  of  relatives  and  friends.  In  the  evening  the  church  was 
again  crowded.  Father  Reeves  preached,  and  Father  Valentine 
gave  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  assisted  by  Father 
Swarbrick,  rector  of  St.  Patrick’s.  At  the  end  of  the  services, 
both  morning  and  evening,  the  vast  congregation  filed  up  the 
nave  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  newly  ordained  priest.  Afterwards, 
as  he  left  the  presbytery  to  return  home,  his  Catholic  townsfolk 
made  a great  demonstration  of  their  joy  to  have  him  back  in  their 
midst,  a priest  of  God  and  a son  of  St.  Dominic. 

Liverpool:  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. — Father  Bernard 
Vaughan,  S.J.,  whilst  on  his  way  to  lecture  in  Scotland,  paused 
on  Monday  at  Liverpool  and  addressed  the  boys  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College.  He  said  that  most  of  the  problems  awaiting 
solution  to-day  were  at  root  religious  problems.  The  economic 
question  was  a social  question,  and  the  social  question  was  an 
education  one,  while  the  education  question  itself  at  root  was  a 
religious  question.  “ If  God  Almighty  could  be  kept  out  of 
human  affairs.”  he  said,  “ present  day  problems  would  find  their 
own  solution.”  It  was  impossible,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  efforts  of  some  politicians,  to  leave  God  out  of  the 
reckoning.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  had  wit  enough 
to  recognize  that  they  belonged  inalienably  to  God,  and  depended 
upon  God  entirely.  Leave  out  God  and  His  laws  and  Socialism 
might  solve  the  industrial  problem.  Leave  out  God  and  Bol- 
shevism might  settle  the  social  question.  Leave  out  God  and 
Prussianism  with  might  over  right  might  determine  the  political 
situation  ; and  leave  out  God  and  secularism  would  be  the  key 
to  the  education  problem. 

To  his  thinking  the  great  mistake  made  in  conferences  too 
numerous  to  mention  was  that  God’s  all-ruling  will  was  never 
consulted.  God’s  authority  was  not  disputed — but  ignored.  The 
world  was  trying  to  run  its  business  without  Him.  “ Take,  for 
instance,”  said  Father  Vaughan,  “ the  present-day  talk  about  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  is  but  another  expression  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  How  are 
politicians  U>  secure  the  highest  expression  of  Christianity  without 
the  primary  elements  of  Christian  teaching?  ” Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  near  future  the  United  States  and  Japan 
wanted  to  go  to  war,  or  Central  Europe  and  France  to  re-open 
hostilities — he  did  not  for  a moment  believe  that  any  League  of 
Nations  with  God  left  out  would  be  effectual  in  stopping  a life 
and  death  struggle,  with  all  its  ravages,  hatred,  and  horror. 
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PORTSMOUTH 

Southampton  : The  Provost's  Jubilee.— A pleasing  function 
took  place  at  the  South  Western  Hotel,  Southampton,  on  Tues- 
day, when  the  priests  of  Southampton  and  of  the  adjoining 
missions  entertained  to  dinner  the  Very  Rev.  Provost  Gunning, 
of  Winchester,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
ministry  as  a priest  in  Winchester.  Father  Dolman  presided  and 
expressed  the  clergy’s  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  I he 
venerable  Provost. 


PLYMOUTH 

Bideford. — At  the  Ursuline  Convent,  on  the  evening  of  April  3, 
Canon  Middleton  brought  to  a conclusion  his  series  of  winter 
lantern  lectures  with  one  entitled  “ Damascus,”  of  which  the 
especial  feature  was  the  eight  panoramic  views  of  the  city  taken 
from  the  minaret  of  the  Great  Mosque.  The  previous  lectures 
were  “ The  Advance  on  Shechem,”  “ More  Pictures  of  the 
Moment,”  “ In  North  Sicily,”  and  “ Over  Mount  Lebanon.” 

Clerical  Changes. — The  Rev.  Vincent  Scully,  C.R.L.,  who 
has  just  returned  to  England,  after  four  years  at  the  Front,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Launceston  Mission,  Cornwall;  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Tracy,  of  Launceston,  to  the  Carmelite  Convent, 
Lanherne ; and  the  Rev.  David  Mulholland,  of  Lanherne,  to 
Peverell,  Plymouth,  as  assistant  priest,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Good 
Shepherd  Convent. 

Guardians  Election. — At  Plymouth  on  Saturday  the  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Provost  Barry,  of  Holy  Cross,  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese, 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  Friary  Ward  ; Father 
Morrissey,  of  Plymouth  Cathedral,  was  returned  unopposed  for 
St.  Peter’s  Ward;  and  Mr.  Robert  Conway,  Catholic,  opposed, 
was  returned  for  Laira  Ward. 


SALFORD 

Salford  : Ordination. — Bishop  John  Vaughan  held  an  ordina- 
tion at  the  Cathedral  of  Salford  on  Sunday,  and  raised  the  follow- 
ing candidates  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  viz.,  the  Rev. 
Mortimer  Daily,  Rev.  Thomas  Bergin,  and  Rev.  John  Neil. 


SCOTLAND 

. ST.  ANDREWS  AND  EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh  : Bishop  Graham  and  Spiritism. — Bishop  Graham, 
preaching  in  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  on  Sunday  evening, 
took  occasion  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  community, 
against  the  utterances  of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  in  his  lecture  last 
week  in  the  Usher  Hall  on  “ Death  and  the  Hereafter.”  He 
had  no  title  to  speak  for  those  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
he  did  not  know  how  far  they  agreed  with  Sir  Conan  Doyle. 
Catholics,  at  all  events,  had  already  judged  Spiritualism,  which 
as  an  art  or  science  was  merely  a modern  form  of  necromancy 
or  the  black  art,  consisting  in  seeking  to  evoke  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  and  it  was  a sin  under  the  first  Commandment ; 
where  it  was  fraud  or  imposture  or  not  naturally  explainable,  it 
was  diabolism,  divination  due  to  the  intervention  of  evil  spirits — 
in  other  words,  devils.  It  was  thus  a trafficking  with  the  devil. 
They  might  pass  over  meanwhile  Sir  Conan  Doyle’s  description 
of  the  spiritualistic  Heaven,  which  he  said  those  on  the  other  side 
declared  was  a temporary,  but  a most  delightful  state,  where  they 
knew  as  little  about  God  as  we  do,  where  they  had  free  love 
and  pluiality  of  wives  and  other  pagan  enjoyments.  Of  course, 
continued  his  Lordship,  we  have  that  already  in  these  countries 
nowadays,  so  the  spooks  had  no  advantage  over  us  in  that  respect. 
But  what  they  did  protest  against  was  the  lecturer’s  blasphemous 
attack  on  the  Divine  Personality  and  Atoning  Death  of  Our 
Blessed  Lord.  Here  was  what  he  said  if  he  was  correctly  reported, 
“ When  those  on  the  other  side  were  asked  what  they  said  about 
Christ,  they  said  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  Him  as  the 
very  highest  Spirit  that  was  known,  that  He  presided  over  this 
world,  in  all  things  championing  everything  that  was  good  and 
for  our  spiritual  benefit.  They  said  with  regard  to  His  life  and 
death  on  earth,  that  while  His  death  was  beautiful,  many 
reformers  had  died  for  their  ideas,  and  that  it  was  the  life  that 
was  unique.  The  death  might  be  matched,  but  never  the  life. 
(Applause.)  Round  that  death  there  had  grown  up  all  those 
mystical  doctrines — original  sin,  redemption,  and  so  on — over 
which  men  had  quarrelled  ever  since  He  gave  up  His  life  on  the 
Cross.  . . . There  was  not  the  faintest  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
Christ  and  His  disciples  and  the  whole  teaching  of  the  early 
Church  were  purely  spiritualistic.  The  teaching  was  gradually 
overgrown  by  ceremonial.  The  priest  took  command  of  the 
medium,  who  used  to  be  known  as  the  angel.” 

Imagine — Jesus  Christ  a reformer  dying  for  his  ideas?  He  did 
not  die  for  any  ideas  ; He  died  for  the  truth  of  God  and  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  His  death  might  be  matched?  How 
could  the  atoning  death  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  be 
matched?  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  no  doubt  thinks  Our  Lord  was 
not  Divine  at  all,  and  all  this  proved  the  diabolical  origin  of 
these  communications  or  “ messages,”  if  they  are  real  com- 
munications and  not  a mere  fraud  or  imposture.  They  contradict 
each  other  in  various  places,  and  give  expression  to  falsehood, 
blasphemy  and  heresy.  They  could  not  come  from  Almighty  God 
nor  the  good  angels,  nor  the  saints  in  Heaven,  nor  yet  the  souls 
in  Purgatory,  if  genuine  they  could  only  come  from  Hell.  Yet 
the  lecturer  had  the  audacity  to  “ hope  that  Christianity  wou'd 
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Ube  Westminster  Xtbrarp. 

A Series  of  Manuals  Jor  Catholic  Priests  and  Students. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  BASIS 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Specially  written  for  Senior  Students. 

By  the';  Rev.  T.  J.  WALSHE. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  nbt. 

“We  venture  to  extend  a whole-hearted  welcome  to  this  new 
volume.  . . It  establishes  the  old  foundations  and  verities 

with  a patient  wisdom  ancient  and  new,  and  what  is  there  more 
needed  than  that  at  a time  when  everything  is  rocking  and 
reeling  around  us.” — Catholic  Times. 


MEDITATIONS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

By  the  Rev.  WALTER  DIVER  STRAPPINI,  S.J., 
Author  of  “ The  Inward  Gospel.”  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

“These  are  treated  in  a way  which  arrest  attention  and 
provide  much  matter  for  thought.” — Catholic  Gazette. 


MATER  CHRISTI.  Meditations  on  Our  Lady. 

By  Mother  ST.  PAUL,  House  of  Retreats,  Birmingham, 
Author  of  “ Sponsa  Christi,”  “ Passio  Christi,”  etc.  With 
a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  little  book.  It  is  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  come  across,  full  of  original 
and  suggestive  thought,  full  also  of  piety  and  love  for  Our 
Lady.” — Catholic  Times. 


PASSIO  CHRISTI.  Meditations  for  Lent. 

By  Mother  St.  PAUL.  With  a Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

“ ‘ Passio  Christi  ’ will  give  much  food  for  thought  that  should 
take  considerable  effect,  tor  its  style  is  eminently  suited  to  its 
purpose  and  aim,  while  its  matter  is  excellent.” — Westminster 
Cathedral  Chronicle. 


DIVINE  FAITH. 

By  the  Rev.  Father  PETER  FINLAY,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Catholic  Theology  in  the  National  University  of  Ireland. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

“ Father  Finlay  shows  a thoreugh  and  asympathetic  knowledge 
of  the  troubles  of  the  modern  mind  as  well  as  a deep  and 
reliable  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Old  Masters  of 
Theology.  It  is  a book  which  every  educated  Catholic  and 
every  priest  should  possess.” — Irish  Monthly. 

REALITY  AND  TRUTH,  a Critical  and 
Constructive  Essay  concerning  Knowledge, 
Certainty,  and  Truth. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  G.  VANCE,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Ph.C. 
(Lov.),  Member  of  the  British  Psj'chological  Society, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Old  Hall.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

“ We  have  rarely  come  across  a book  on  philosophy  which  so 
clearly  bears  the  imprint  of  the  author’s  personality,  and  yet 
in  which-  the  develepment  of  ideas  is  so  little  influenced  by 
other  than  purely  rational  considerations.” — Studies. 
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ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE,  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 

of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Plospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 
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be  wise  enough  to  incorporate  these  new  truths  ” ! But  they 
were  not  new  and  they  were  not  truths.  Necromancy  or  the  black 
art  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  practised  thousands  of  years  ago  in 
Chaldaea  and  Babylonia  and  Greece  and  Rome  and  other  pagan 
empires,  found  and  condemned  by  Almighty  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity.  The  Catholic  Church  at  all  events  did  not  need 
to  incorporate  any  new  truths,  still  less  falsehood  and  imposture, 
for  she  already  possessed  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

St.  Andrews:  New  Canon. — The  Rev  Herbert  R.  Laughton, 
of  St.  Andrews,  has  just  been  appointed  to  a Canonry  in  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh.  Canon 
Laughton  was  for  many  years  attached  to  St.  James’,  Spanish 
Place,  W. 


WESTMINSTER  CATHOLIC  FEDERATION. 

The  L.C.C.  election  incident,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
a controversy  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  The  Tablet, 
came  up  for  discussion  at  Monday’s  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster Catholic  Federation  Council,  held  at  the  Cathedral 
Hall,  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb  in  the  chair.  A letter  from  Sir 
Stuart  Coats  was  read  by  the  secretary,  in  which  Sir  Stuart 
withdrew  his  membership  of  the  Federation.  This  step  Was 
taken  as  a result  of  the  financial  support  accorded  to  Mr.  T. 
Martin,  who  contested  the  Northern  Division  of  Hammersmith 
in  the  Labour  interest. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  he  had  received  financial  support 
from  six  or  seven  members  of  the  Council,  after  the  Council 
had  agreed  to  his  standing.  He  went  forward  as  a Labour 
candidate,  but,  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  as  a Catholic  repre- 
sentative. That  was  not  second,  mentally,  although  he  was 
being  run  by  the  Labour  organisation.  Mr.  Martin . denied 
that  the  parish  priest  had  “ openly  advised  ” the  members 
of  his  congregation  to  vote  for  Labour.  He  stipulated  at  a 
public  meeting  that  the  Catholics  should  divide  their  votes 
equally  between  Alderman  Mayle  and  himself.  There  was  no 
contest  between  Mr.  Mayle  and  himself,  but  an  outside 
organisation  had  run  a candidate  between  them.  He  wished 
to  defend  the  priest  against  that  suggestion.  In  a letter 
written  to  The  Tablet  by  a Canon,  he  had  been  described  as 
a candidate  of  the  “ political  tramp  type.”  That  was  a thing 
which  the  Council  should  not  let  pass.  As  a candidate 
approved  by  the  Council,  he  thought  it  intolerable.  Sir  Stuart 
Coats  had  handed  in  his  resignation  owing  to  a misconception 
of  the  position. 

Mr.  T.  Edward  Lescher  said  that  where  two  Catholics 
were  opposed  in  an  election,  the  Federation  should  not  take 
sides  with  one  against  the  other.  He  did  not  attribute  the 
slightest  blame  to  anyone,  but  he  regretted  that  it  was  not 
made  clear  that  two  Catholics  were  in  the  field. 

A resolution  of  welcome  home  to  the  Cardinal  was  carried 
amidst  cheers,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman.  Mr.  Lamb 
added  that  a very  gratifying  feature  of  his  Eminence’s  tour 
was  that  it  had  called  forth  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
non-Catholics  high  tributes  to  the  statesmanlike  qualities  with 
which  Cardinal  Bourne  was  endowed. 

An  important  discussion  arose  out  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  joint  conference  which  has,  for  some  time  past,  been 


considering  the  question  "of  a “ Catholic  platform.”  At  its 
last  meeting  the  joint  conference,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre,  agreed  that  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  tq  consider 
further  the  report  of  the  special  committee  unless  the  Council 
definitely  decided  to  adopt  the  proposals,  and,  therefore, 
resolved  to  decide  whether  they  approve  of  such  proposals, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  Council’s  not  adopting  them,  that 
the  joint  conference  ask  to  be  discharged  from  their  duties. 

The  proposals  mentioned  in  this  resolution  were  as  follow  : — 
(No.  2 of  the  Policy.) — “ A Catholic  General  Council  (meaning 
a truly  representative  Confederation  of  all  Catholic  organi- 
sations throughout  the  Kingdom,  founded  on  democratic 
principles,  having  a clearly  declared  policy  in  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  this  Federation  and  created  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  a General  National  Catholic  Lay  Council,  to  do 
general  national  lay  work,  without  interference  in,  or  over- 
lapping of,  the  work  or  duties  of  any  existing  provincial  or 
parochial  organisation).”  . s-  , f'  i 1 ft:  if 

(No.  3 of  the  Recommendation.) — “ That  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  policy  the  Special  Committee  shall  be 
endowed  with  the  full  powers  and  authority  of  the  Federation, 
and  the  right  to  use  the  means  and  resources  of  its  organi- 
sation.” 5$: 

Miss  Haviland  moved  and  Mr.  J.  Clancy  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  proposals.  I , 

Mr.  Ed  ward  E \ re,  the  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Confedera- 
tion, said  that  if  the  Council  authorised  the  institution  of 
another  organisation,  it  would  be  a declaration,  by  implication, 
that  the  basis  upon  which  the  Federation  stood  was  a defective 
one.  They  could  not  set  up  another  organisation  without 
injuring  the  present  one. 

Mr.  R.  Farrell  moved  an  amendment  referring  the  matter 
back  to  the  joint  conference  for  further  consideration  and 
report.  The  amendment  was  carried. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot  is  selling  1,850  acres,  situated 
between  Birmingham  and  Worcester. 

The  Countess  of  Gainsborough  has  arrived  in  London 
from  Exton  Park,  Oakham. 

Lord  and  Lady  Gerard  have  left  London  for  Newton-le- 
Willows. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Lieut. -Colonel  Allen 
Johnson,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  Mrs.  Kenna  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  at  the  Brompton  Oratory,  at 
2.30  p.m.  No  invitations  will  be  issued,  but  all  friends  will  be 
welcome  at  the  church. 

Mrs.  Valentine  M.  Dunford  has  resigned  the  honorary 
secretaryship  of  the  Catholic  Association. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Captain  Lewis  Lloyd- 
Goring  and  Dora  Fellowes  Robinson  will  take  place  at  Brompton 
Oratory  on  Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock. 

The  marriage  between  Mr.  Robert  Boyne  Wallace 
Crothers  and  the  Hon.  Barbara  Petre  will  take  placet  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Cadogan  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  inst.,  at  half-past 
two  o’clock.  Friends  will  be  welcome  at  the  church. 


To  the  Considerate  Mistress 

anxious  to  find  a first-rate  place  for  the 
reliable  maid,  whose  services  she  is 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  dispense 
with,  the  ‘'.Situations  Wanted”  Column 
of  THE  TABLET  Is  a boon. 
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Face  Towels 

FACE  Towels  must  be  all- 
linen to  avoid  the  fluff  and 
down  that  come  on  after 
washing  the  face.  Linen  is 
scarce  just  now,  but,  being 
makers,  we  have  always  con- 
siderable quantities  in  process 
of  manufacture  which  we 
can  offer  at  direct  prices. 
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PIPE  ORGAN 

9 FOR  SALE. 

GREAT,  SWELL,  PEDAL  & COUPLERS, 
£900. 

Also,  ONE  MANUAL,  £45. 

REST  CARTWPICHT,  Church  Organ  Builder, 

LONDON.  N.1S, 
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THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  THE 
VERY  REV,  PROVOST  GUNNING 

April,  1919. 

'T'he  Very  Rev.  Provost  Gunning  has  juft  celebrated 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  his  residence  in  the  City 
of  Winchefter,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period 
he  has  miniftered  to  the  wants  of  his  flock  at  St.  Peter’s 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  felt  that  such  an  unique  occur- 
rence should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  his  many 
friends  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of  teftifving  their 
high  efteem  for  his  self-sacrificing,  many-sided  and 
honourable  labours  as  a prieft  and  a gentleman . Vr  01 
A Meeting  was  held  in  St.  Peter’s  Club  Room,  the 
Rev.  Fr.  Nagle  presiding,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  cordially  and  unanimously  adopted  : — “ That  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Very  Rev.  Provoft  Gunning’s 
miniftry  in  Winchefter  should  be  fittingly  celebrated, 
and  that  an  address  and  presentation  be  given  to  him 
at  an  early  date,  to  be  hereafter  arranged-’’  The 
Lady  Harriot  Bunbury  kindly  consented  to  ad  as 
President  of  the  Presentation  Committee. 

r The  Committee  are  anxious  that  the  presentation 
should  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  they  look  to  you 
to  help  in  making  it  worthy. 

J.  NAGLE,  Chairman, 

G.  H.  EVERETT,  Treasurer. 

GEO.  E,  GUDGEON,  Hon,  Sec, 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  above  named,  at  9, 
St,  Peter’s  Street,  Winchefter, 


Bournville 

Cocoa  & Chocolate 


" THE  VERY  FINEST  PRODUCTS 

— The  Medical  Magazine. 

MADE  BY  CADBURY. 
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Liverpool  Catholic  SBliitb  Msplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  ■ Liverpool 
The  only  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establishedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  £6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  an  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  school 
W.  ERNES 7 TA  YLOR,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
s6  North  fohn  Street,  Liverpool. 


VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Unhersal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 


CARRIAGE  PAW. 


Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 


W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 
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Telegrams  ; 

“ Perfexo,'  Leamington.” 


Telephone:  46  Leamington. 
Code:  ABC,  5th  Edition. 
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HOW 


THE  GENUINE  FOOD-TONIC 

NOURISHES  BLOOD 
AND  NERVE  CELLS 

AFTER  ’FLU 


Distinguished  Scientist  Experiments 
on  Himself  and  Six  Students. 


Ocular  Proof  that  Sanatogen  in- 
creases Vitality  — builds  up  the 
Nerves— and  rouses  the  Recuper- 
ative Powers 


One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
scientists  — formerly  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  Oxford  University  — was 
advised  by  his  Physician  to  take  Sanatogen 
after  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  for  himself  whether  its  effects 
were  as  real  as  they  seemed. 

He  therefore  conducted  the  experiments 
referred  to  above,  not  only  on  himself  and 
six  students,  but  also  on  animal  blood  and 
nerve  cells;  and  his  findings  were  care- 
fuMy  verified  by  a colleague. 

Remarkable  Evidence 

Here  is  his  verdict  as  recorded  by  him  in 
two  articles  published  in  the  Lancet: 

“ It  is  evident  that  Sanatogen  acts  as 
a strong  stimulus  so  far  as  the  re- 
cuperative powers  of  the  blood  are 
concerned,  and  that  a building-up 
process  goes  on  in  the  nerves.” 

He  then  describes  “ the  notable  change  in 
my  own-  blood  after  feeding  on  Sanatogen  ” ; 
and  his  results  are  summarised  as  follows  in  a 
resum 6 of  the  Lancet  articles : — 

“ Microscopic  examination  demon- 
strates to  the  eye  the  increased  vitality 
in  the  nervous  system — especially  in 
the  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  — 
after  feeding  with  Sanatogen.  . . . 

But  the  improvement  is  not  limited  to 
the  blood  and  nerve  cells.  It  affects 
in  a pronounced  manner  and  in  a re- 
markably short  time  (extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem ) every  cell  in  the 
body  which  counts  for  health  purposes  ” 

Test  Sanatogen’s  effects  for 
yourself.  Buy  a 5/9  tin  at  your 
chemist’s  to-day. 


But  be  sure  you  get  genuine  Sanatogen,  Manu- 
factured by  Genatosan,  Ltd.  (British  Purchasers 
of  Sanatogen  Co.),  12,  Chenies  Street,  London, 
W.C.  1 — Chairman:  The  Viscountess  Rhondda. 
(Note:  Later  on  Sanatogen 
will  be  re-named  Genatosan.) 
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The  Successful 
Sick-Room  Food 


Care  Needed. 

THE  food  for  a sick  person  of  any 
age  must  be  carefully  selected.  Not 
only  should  it  be  pure  and  palatable 
but  supply  concentrated  nutriment  in 
an  easily  assimilable  form,  and  be 
welcomed  as  an  alternative  to  ordinary 
milk  and  farinaceous  foods. 

The  Problem  Solved. 

The  ‘ Allenburys  ’ Diet  provides  com- 
plete sustenance.  Made  from  natural 
ingredients  only — rich  milk  and  whole 
wheat— by  a special  process  of  manu- 
facture it  is  most  appetising  and 
soothing  in  distressed  conditions,  and  is 
no  trouble  to  digest.  The  ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET  can  be  taken  indefinitely  without 
creating  distaste. 

No  Trouble  to  Make. 


It  is  portable  and  instantly  made  ready 
for  use  by  adding  Boiling  Water  Only. 


Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  & Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


A 


SITUATIONS  WAJVTED. 

i\d.  P*r  mord  i minimum  js. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY,  3s  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  for  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1 — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “ Anxiously,  London.’ 
Telephone  Nd.  1755,  Mayfair. 


HTEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors. 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 


■FRENCH  YOUNG  LADY  desires 

post  as  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  or  COM- 
PAN  ION  to  Lady  ; active,  good  needlewoman,  fond 
of  sports.  Apply  Mile.  G.  Monbrun.  29,  Rue  du 
Colombier,  Chateauroux,  Indre.  France. 


T ADY  can  recommend  thoroughly 

exoerienced  NURSE.  Lady’s  first  baby  pre- 
ferred. £45-^50.  Write  Nurse,  125,  Greenfield  Road, 
St.  Helen  s,  Lancs. 


T ADY  NURSE  (18),  trained,  ex- 

1 9 perienced,  requires  post  in  Catholic  family  ; 
fond  of  children  Wages  ^35.  E.  Dearlove,  Pen- 
cerrig,  Hafod  Road,  Hereford 


five,  or  Second  of  three.  Excellent  ironer  and 


worker.  Can  be  well  recommended.  Apply  No. 
186,  Tablet  Office. 


CTAFF  OFFICER,  28,  Catholic, 

4^  years’  service  abroad,  linguist,  about  to  be 
demobilised,  SEEKS  POSITION,  secretarial  or 
otherwise*  Business  experience  home  and  abroad. 
Apply  No.  177,  Tablet  Office. 


'T'O  LANDOWNERS  who  require  a 

MANAGER. — A gentleman  (48),  married, 
convert,  thorough  knowledge  estate  management, 
life  experience  mixed  farming  and  gardening.  Ex- 
cellent references.  Apply  No.  123,  Tablet  Office. 


\\/TDOW,  with  means,  age  50, 

* * desires  post  as  HOUSEKEEPER  to  elderly 
gentleman.  Quiet  place.  Educated.  Apply  No. 
806  Tablet  Odice. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

lid.  fitr  mord / minimum  js. 


"DELGIAN  REFUGEES. — Young 

woman  COOK  wanted  by  country  priest. 
Very  Catholic  neighbourhood.  Apply  No.  162, 
Tablet  Office. 


(^AN  Lady  thoroughly  recommend 

young,  active,  educated  NURSE,  take  entire 
charge  boy,  age  4.^  ? Devoted  to  children  ; Mon* 
tessori,  Frobel,  or  college  trained  ; good  needle- 
woman, cut  out ; experienced  illness  ; willing  travel. 
Italian  or  French  not  objected  to.  Liberal  salary. 
Apply  Mrs.  Plowden,  Foxbriars,  Coldash,  nr.  New- 
bury. Berks. 

T AD1ES’  MAID  wanted  May  8th. 

•*— * Age  about  24  R.C.  CountrjL  Apply,  stating 
wages  and  references,  Miss  Tempest,  Broughton 
Hall,  Skipton,  Yorks. 


“ I sent  them  this  Velour  Hat 
after  I had  worn  it  for  some 
time.  It  was  soiled,  rather 
out  of  shape,  and  had  lost  its 
gloss  and  smart  appearance. 
Puliars  cleaned  it,  raised  the 
pile  and  made  it  look  almost 
like  new  again.  The  cost 
was  trifiing,  and  it  was  really 
a wonderful  economy.” 

Send  your  Hat  to  any  Pullar 
Branch  or  Agent,  or  post 
direct  to  Perth,  and  it  will  be 
returned  postage  paid. 

PULLARS,  PERTH 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 


PARLOURMAID  required  ; 

country  situation  ; age  30.  Mrs.  Eyston, 
Hendred  House,  Steventon,  Berks. 


TTSEFUL  MAID  wanted,  R.C. 

^ Foreigners  can  apply.  Good  needlewoman 
essential.  Permanent  situation.  Good  wages 
Apply  by  letter  to  Mrs.  Lumsden,  Empress  Club, 
Dover  Street,  London,  W.i. 


YU  ANTED,  at  Easter  for  country, 

* ' London  in  winter,  HOUSEMAID  with 
Between  Maid  ; small  family.  Wages  .£28.  Apply 
with  reference  to  No.  175,  Tablet  Office. 


^WANTED,  experienced  LADY 
VV  NURSE  or  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  for 
little  girl  of  3,  and  supervise  two  boys  (8  and  9), 
going  to  school  daily.  Liberal  salary.  Under-nurse 
kept.  Apply  Mrs.  Lamb,  30.  Redcliffe  Square,  S.W. 10 


WANTED,  lor  Ascot,  the  end  of 

vv  May,  COOK  and  HOUSEMAID.  Interview 
in  London  till  Easter.  Mrs.  Bernard  Rochtord, 
21,  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue,  London,  N.W.3. 


\ AI ANTED,  for  Ascot,  the  end  of 

* ' May,  experienced  NURSE  ; four  children  ; 
under-nurse  kept.  Interview  in  London  till  Easter. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Rochford,  21,  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue. 
London,  N.W.3. 


\A7 ANTED,  MAID  for  old  Lady 

’ * living  in  Convent,  South  Coast.  Some  ex- 
perience of  nursing;  not  under  30.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
Chilton  Thomas,  Ladyegate,  Grayshott,  Hindhead. 


\A  /"ANTED,  thoroughly  experienced 

Head  HOUSEMAID  of  three,  good  needle- 
woman ; also  Second  HOUSEMAID.  Country, 
within  mile  of  station.  Private  chapel.  Mrs.  Shaw, 
Bourton  Hall,  Rugby. 


MEDICAL. 


MRS.  SMYTH-PIGOTT  of 

■*•*■*■  Brockley  Hall,  pear  Bristol,  strongly  recom- 
mends an  experienced  Catholic  trained  NURSE 
for  a permanent  case.  Excellent  reader  and 
amanuensis.  Slight  mental  case  not  objected  to. 
No  massage.  Salary  ^3  3s.  per  week  and  washing. 
Disengaged  shortly. 


TSJERVOUS,  REST  CURE,  and 

^ other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  JFees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.  13. 
Tel.  Putney  647. 


Resident  patient  or 

PAYING  GUEST  received  in  the  house  of  a 
Catholic  Medical  man  on  the  South  coast  ; detached 
villa,  good  garden,  pleasant  surroundings  Excel- 
lent references.  Apply  No.  884,  Tablet  Office. 


AUCTION. 


T2ERKSHIRE. — About  one  mile 

from  Maidenhead  and  within  a short  distance 
of  the  River,  the 

LONG  LEASEHOLD 


(part  F R E E3H  OLD) 
PROPERTY, 

known  as 

“ CORDWALLES.'1 

a moderate-sized  Residence,  with  stabling  and  out- 
offices,  together  with  large  class  and  dining  rooms 
swimming  bath,  dormitories,  bath  rooms,  gym- 
nasium, chapel,  sanatorium,  offices,  and  conveniences 
for  a large  indoor  staff,  al*o  Two  Cottages,  inex- 
pensive pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  and  extending 
to  about  9$  acres,  and  well  adapted  for  a school, 
hospital,  convalescent  home,  or  other  institutional 
purposes.  To  be  offered  for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Estate  Room.  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on 
Thursday,  the  Hli  May,  at  2.30  o’clock  precisely 
(unless  previously  sold  p’ivateiy). 

Solicitors:  Messrs.  Routh,  Stacey,  and  Castle,  14, 
Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.i. 

Auctioneers:  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank,  and  Rutley. 
20,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.i 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 


t\d.  $er  word  ; minimum  JM. 


[4  UR  R ANT’S  HOTEL, 

* George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W.— 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  Catholic).  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet.  Inclusive  terms 
from  128  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London."  ’Phone  : Mavfair  6484  5. 


F ATHOLIC  Lady  wishes  to  take 

entire  CHARGE  OF  CHILDREN  (daughters 
of  gentlemen  , whose  parents  are  abroad,  and  who 
require  a happy  home  life  with  every  care.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.  Miss  Walker, 
Highcroft.  Arundel  Road.  Eastbourne. 


NJ  OR  FOLK  HOTEL,  BOURNE- 

^ MOUTH — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds. 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
tppointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suites 
it  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  terms 
jr  A ‘a carte  Telegrams:  ‘‘Norfolk,  Bournemouth." 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


pASTBOURNE,  — SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
racing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary 

“THE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

-*■  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 


HOUSES. 


lid.  fer  word ; minimum  Jt- 


T3UILDING  SITE  FOR  SALE, 

one  acre,  immediately  adjoining  Catholic 
Church;  fine  open  situation  high  ground;  12  miles 
London,  5 minutes* joint  Railway  Station.  Apply 
Mann,  12,  King’s  Gardens,  West  End  Lane,  N.W.6 


F)ROITWICH. — Small  Furnished 

HOUSE  TO  LET,  pleasantly  and  con- 
venin'ly  situated  for  baths  and  R.C.  Church. 
References  required.  For  particulars  apply  No.  187, 
Tablet  Office. 


LTOR  SALE,  with  early  possession. 

A ’‘THE  MOUNT,”  PARKSTONE, 
DORSET.  A charming  freehold  property.  Full 
South.  Magnificent  views,  high  and  dry.  3^  acres 
of  beautiful,  secluded  and  matured  grounds.  Close 
station  and  town.  Contains  private  chapel,  3 recep- 
tion rooms,  billiard  room.  11  bed  and  dressing  rooms. 
Bath  room.  Complete  domestic  offices.  Every 
modern  convenience.  Electric  light  and  gas.  Town 
sanitation  and  water.  Stabling,  garage,  and 
gardener's  cottage.  Further  particulars  from 
Messrs.  Rumsey  & Rumsey,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 


T’O  LET,  Furnished,  for  Summer 

months,  small  Cotswold  HOUSE,  2 living, 
4 bed  rooms,  bath  room,  usual  offices  ; small  garden. 
4^  gns.  Few  minutes’  from  Catholic  church.  Tudor 
Cottage,  Broadway.  Worcs. 


/"S5  ON  LEASE,  or  £90  with 

Electric  Light,  unfurnished,  quite  a small 
but  newly  remodelled  RESIDENCE  at  Chelsea, 
near  the  Servite  Church,  4 bed,  bath,  3 sitting  rooms, 
kitchen,  scu  lery,  etc  , wilh  bright  outlook  and  sur- 
roundings, domestic  conveniences  arranged  to  save 
trouble  Apply  at  24,  Cromwell  Place,  S.W.  7. 
Tel.  617  Kensington, 
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New  Sate  for  Miscellaneous  Advts. 

Until  further  notice,  all  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements  will  be  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  ljd.  per  word,  with  a minimum 
of  3s.  Advertisers  wishing  to  have  a 
Box  Number  should  enclose  6d  extra. 


CL 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

**  Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablkt.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 


A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old). 

^ Any  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  tor  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  per  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


(CRUCIFIXES,  finely  carved, 

5",  6/6 ; xo".  11/6;  12",  13/6;  18",  17/6;  22v, 
21/-  ; 36",  42/-.  Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Graduals  and  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

l\d.  per  word;  minimum  js. 


"DILLIARD  TABLE  WANTED.— 

* Who  will  kindly  put  mein  the  way  of  obtaining: 
full-sized  Billiard  Table,  at  moderate  price,  for 
Catholic  Club?  Rev.  E.  R.  Grimes,  Briggr,  Lines, 


PON  VERT  Anglican  Clergyman 

(M.A.  Cantab.,  43,  unmarried,  varied  experi- 
ence at  home  and  abroad)  DESIRES  OCCUPA- 
TION. Payment  not  essential  Would  undertake 
voluntary  work  for  charitable  society,  etc.,  any  place 
where  living  not  expensive,  and  Catholic  Church 
near  Apply  No  155,  Tablet  Office. 


T^RENCH  Gentleman,  living  near 

Boulogne,  wishes  English  Catholic  tamily  to 
receive  his  son,  aged  17  years,  during  August  and 
September,  and  will  receive  in  exchange  during 
same  period.  English  Catholic  boy  or  girl.  Address 
M.  Leblond,  Notaire,  a Marquise  (Pas  de  Calais). 


JLT  OME  FOR  LADIES.— Beautiful 

Residence,  50  acres  of  park  and  farm  land, 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts.  Chapel  on 
the  estate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental).  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Emioence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford,  Middlesex 


OLD  CHINA,  TAPESTRY,  etc.— 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  only,  Old  China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply. 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablbt 
Office. 


THE  BROMPTON  ORATORY. 

* Original  PEN  AND  INK  PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING  (Interior)  30"  X 22",  FOR  SALE. 
Inspection  invited.  No.  163,  Tablet  Office. 


TO  AUTHOR S.— Lady,  much 

occupied,  desires  experienced  LITERARY 
ASSISTANCE  for  editing  for  publication  MS.  on 
Catholic  and  other  subjects.  Reasonable  remuner- 
ation Write  K,  T.  K.  c/o  Willing’s,  33,  Knights- 
bridge,  S. W.i. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  o]  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Southwark, 

Conducted  by  theS 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  gymnasium,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc.  

Dressmaking,  Cookery.  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other'similar'subjectsai  e taught  in  the  Senior  Division 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework, 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 

President. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries. 


X AVER IAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing'Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  Lonoon  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


MOUNT  ST.  JOSEPH 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL, 
BOLTON. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 
Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion. 


Pupils  are  prepared  for,  and  have  ob- 
tained record  successes  in  the  Oxford 
Locals,  Matric.  Board  of  Education  and 
Music  Exams. 

Terms  moderate. 

Particulars  on  application. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN'S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON.  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  <$*c„  apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND’S  LANE,  HAMPSTEAD, LONDON,  N.W 
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CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


imperial  parliament:  1X/hen  the  Military  Service  Bill 
the  lords  and  VV  was  under  consideration  in 
the  territorials.  Committee  in  the  Upper  House, 
Lord  Stanhope  moved  that  the  Territorials  should 
be  excluded  from  its  action.  With  this  Lord 
Haldane  expressed  himself  in  sympathy,  declaring 
'that  these  men,  who  had  responded  to  Lord 
Kitchener’s  appeal  by  going  to  India  and  Egypt, 
deserved  every  consideration ; whilst  Lord  Midleton 
pointed  out  that,  unless  justice  were  done  to  them, 
the  future  recruiting  of  the  force  would  be  pre- 
judiced. Replying  for  the  Government,  Lord 
Peel  said  that  the  Army  Council  were  behind  no  one 
in  recognizing  what  the  Territorials  had  done,  but 


pointed  out  that  the  amendment  was  useless  for  the 
purpose  intended,  'lhese  Territorials  were  not  being 
kept  abroad  because  they  were  being  treated  less  well 
than  the  Regulars.  Ihey  were  free  for  demobilization. 
I he  Army  Council  wanted  to  demobilize  them,  but  one 
reason  why  they  could  not  be  demobilized  was  because 
it  was  impossible  in  the  hot  weather  to  bring  troops 
home.  He  asked  that  the  amendment  should  not  be 
pressed,  as  he  could  give  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
a first  task  after  the  hot  weather  to  replace  the  Terri- 
torials abroad  by  Regulars.  On  a division  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  against  the  Government  by  a majority 
? ,V^  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  stage 

Lord  Sandhurst  explained,  in  answer  to  a question  from 
Lord  St.  Leven,  that  the  Government  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  private  enterprise  could  not  be  relied 
upon,  except  to  a limited  extent,  in  the  period  after  the 
war.  Prices  were  abnormally  high  at  present,  but  it 
was  expected  by  those  who  were  conversant  with  this 
matter  that  prices  would  fall,  not  to  the  pre-war  level 
but  to  a level  substantially  below  the  present  prices, 
n these  circumstances  private  enterprise  would  natur- 
ally wait  until  prices  would  fall,  but  the  need  for  houses 
was  such  that  they  could  not  afford  to  wait,  and  there- 
fore  the  Government  was  looking  to  local  authorities 
and  public  utility  societies  to  build  at  present.  Private 
enterprise  would  be  able  to  intervene  when  post-war 
prices  had  fallen  to  something  like  a normal  level. 


— the  acquisition 
of  land  bill. 


This  Bill,  which  deals  with  the 
assessment  of  compensation  for 
land  compulsorily  taken  for  recon- 
struction purposes,  has  been  accorded  a second  reading. 
Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  in 
charge  of  it,  explained  that  it  was  aimed  at  securing 
assessment  cheaply  and  quickly.  Under  it  will  be  set 
up  a Tribunal  of  official  valuers,  acting  under  a Refer- 
ence Committee,  which  in  the  case  of  England  will 
consist  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  President  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 
An  official  valuer,  while  holding  office,  will  be  debarred 
from  private  practice.  No  allowance  is  to  be  made 
because  the  acquisition  is  compulsory,  and  the  value  of 
the  land  is  to  be  taken  to  be  the  amount  which  the  land 
if  sold  in  the  open  market  by  a willing  seller  might  be 
expected  to  realize.  The  decision  of  an  official  valuer 
on  a question  of  fact  is  to  be  final,  and  the  decision  of 
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the  High  Court  on  any  question  of  law  is  not  to  be 
subject  to  appeal.  Sir  Gordon  emphasized  the  point 
that  a fair  price  must  be  paid  for  land  taken.  Mr. 
Leslie  Scott  met  the  motion  with  a counter-motion  for 
the  rejection  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it 
tinkered  with  a great  subject  and  did  not  carry  out  the 
pledges  given  by  Ministers.  The  standard  should  be  the 
market  value  as  between  a willing  seller  and  a willing 
buyer.  In  reply,  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  later  pointed  out  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  Bill  was  the  acquisition  of  land 
at  a fair  price.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  counsel,  and  he  thought  that  the  ques- 
tion of  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  the  House  of 
Lords  was  a fair  question  for  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee. Eventually  Mr.  Scott  asked  leave  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  but  this  being  refused,  a division  was 
taken,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  motion  by 
178  votes  against  17 — a majority  of  161. 

A second  reading  was  given  to  the 
—land  for  soldiers  Land  Settlement  Bill  by  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  A.  Boscawen,  Parliamentary  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  Bill  is  a redemption 
of  the  pledge  for  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers  on  the 
land.  It  sought  to  increase  the  number  of  small- 
holders, which  to-day  stood  at  275,000,  of  which 
number  18,000  were  created  under  the  Act  of  1908. 
The  failures  under  the  last  Act  represented  only  2 per 
cent.  The  financial  loss  had  been  infinitesimal,  which 
showed  that  small  holdings  could  be  successfully  car- 
ried out.  If  soldiers  were  suitably  selected  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  success.  Training  facilities 
would  be  provided  for  the  men,  and  capital  for  stocking 
the  farms.  About  20,000  acres  had  been  acquired 
before  sales  had  been  stopped  by  the  war.  The  farms 
would  range  from  half-an-acre  to  50  acres ; and  the 
great  expense  would  not  be  the  land  but  building  and 
loan  charges.  Tenants  would  pay  such  a rent  as  they 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  having  regard 
to  the  real  value  of  the  holding.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  the  County  Councils  would  inform  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  amount  of  the  deficit,  and  that  deficit 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  Small  Holdings  Fund.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  the  holdings  would  be  valued,  and 
the  difference  between  the  costs  and  their  proper  value 
would  be  wiped  off.  The  holdings  on  a self-supporting 
basis  would  then  be  handed  over  to  the  County 
Councils.  The  holdings  would  fall  into  three  cate- 
gories : those  large  enough  for  whole  time  work ; 
smaller  market  garden  or  fruit  holdings  for  part  time 
labour,  and  co-operative  farms  with  a central  farm 
which  would  supply  horses,  &c.,  and  market  the  pro- 
duce. Part  4 of  the  Bill  set  up  a new  agricultural 
authority  in  every  county,  a statutory  agricultural 
committee,  partly  of  the  County  Council  and  partly 
nominated  under  a scheme  by  the  Board.  A long  dis- 
cussion followed  in  which  there  was  further  talk  of 
inflated  land  values. 

—the  premier  On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr. 
and  the  Lloyd  George,  back  from  Paris, 

paris  negotiations.  was  ;n  j^g  piace  and  gave  explana- 
tions about  the  Conference.  With  all  sorts  of  questions 
and  the  problems  of  ten  new  States  to  deal  with,  the 
Conference  was  justified  in  taking  time,  even  though 
wild  men  were  screaming  through  the  keyholes.  He 
believed  the  difficulties  had  been  surmounted.  Then, 
coming  to  details,  he  declared  that  there  had  been 
no  question  of  recognizing  the  Bolshevist  Government 
of  Russia,  who  must  save  herself  by  her  own  sons. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  help  to  check  the  flow  of  the  lava 
of  Bolshevism  in  adjacent  countries.  No  approaches 
from  the  Russian  Government  had  been  received.  As 
to  the  peace  terms,  they  could  not  be  published  before 
they  had  been  presented  to  Germany,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  by  the  end  of  next  week.  The  demands 
would  be  found  to  incorporate  the  pledges  he  had  given 
on  the  question  of  indemnities  and  the  punishment  of 
the  Kaiser.  The  peace  must  be  a stern  one,  not  vin- 
dictive but  just,  so  that  the  country  which  had  kept 
Europe  armed  for  forty  years  must  be  reduced  to 
impotence  as  a menace  to  her  neighbours. 


m.  clemenceau  on 

THE  PEACE 

conference. 


At  last,  instead  of  the  variegated 
conjectures  of  correspondents,  we 
have  authoritative  news  of  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Conference.  One  of  the  Big  Four 
has  'spoken,  and  •spoken  definitely.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  France  on  Sunday  received  M.  Rene 
Renault  and  a deputation  of  the  Radicai-Socialist  group 
in  the  Chamber.  M.  Renault  declared  that  the  party 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  legal  and  de 
facto  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  so  as  to 
prevent  in  the  future  any  attack  upon  the  security  and 
independence  of  the  nations.  The  party  demanded  not 
less  strongly  immediate  material  guarantees,  so  that 
France  might  be  spared,  as  far  as  possible,  from  any 
fresh  aggression.  The  party,  he  said,  thought  that,  in 
order  to  attain  this  object,  two  indispensable  conditions 
had  to  be  fulfilled,  namely,  the  setting  up  of  a strong 
frontier  and  the  disarmament  of  Germany  to  be  assured 
by  a permanent  control.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  reparations,  M.  Renault  said  that  the  party  had 
adopted  minimum  demands,  comprising  : — (1)  The 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  France  of  the  coal  mines  in 
the  Sarre  basin ; (2)  complete  reparation  for  all  personal 
and  material  damage ; and  (3)  the  payment  of  all  war 
pensions.  M.  Clemenceau,  in  reply,  said  : — “ I am  in 
agreement  with  M.  Renault,  and  am  stirred  by  the  same 
feelings.  It  is  in  the  spirit  indicated  by  M.  Renault  that 
I have  directed,  and  shall  continue  to  direct,  my  efforts 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  Without  wishing  to  enter 
into  precise  details  ^s  to  the  labours  of  the  Conference,” 
M.  Clemenceau  added,  “ I have  to-day  the  great  plea- 
sure of  being  able  to  announce  that  since  yesterday  the 
question  of  reparations  has  been  settled  between  the 
Allies  on  the  basis  which  your  party  regards  as  indis- 
pensable for  France.  The  same  also  applies  with  regard 
to  the  negotiations  concerning  the  Sarre  basin.  These 
happy  results  have  not  been  obtained  without  great 
difficulties.”  At  this  point  the  Premier  described  the 
various  phases  of  the  negotiations.  M.  Rene  Renault 
thanked  M.  Clemenceau  for  his  satisfactory  assurances. 
“We  are  entitled,”  he  said,  “ to  hope  for  the  happiest 
results  for  our  country,  and  we  can  but  rejoice  at 
them.”  After  the  interview  the  members  of  the  deputa- 
! tion  declared  that  they  had  every  reason  to  be  fully 
j satisfied  with  the  statement  made  by  M.  Clemenceau. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  states  that 
the  preliminary  treaty,  while  it  will  settle  the  status  of 
Danzig,  of  the  Sarre  valley,  of  the  Rhineland  and  the 
frontiers  of  Germany  to  the  East  and  the  West,  will 
contain  no  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Adriatic. 
Those  will  be  reserved  for  a separate  agreement  with 
Austria  and  Hungary.  , 

General  Allenby’s  decision  to  re- 
lease the  National  leaders  and  to 
allow  them  either  to  return  to 
Egypt  or  proceed  to  Europe  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  Cairo.  The  whole  city  gave  itself  up  to 
a noisy  demonstration.  Unfortunately  the  mob  soon 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Armenians  and 
Greeks ; seven  of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter  were 
murdered  before  order  was  restored.  Five  British 
soldiers  and  two  unarmed  Indians  were  killed.  Alto- 
gether 38  people  were  killed  and  100  wounded  before 
the  rioters  were  dispersed.  In  Alexandria  also  attacks 
upon  the  Armenian  population  led  to  a conflict  with  the 
(troops,  and  17  of  the  rioters  were  killed.  In  Cairo 
2,500  Armenians  have  been  lodged  in  various  buildings 
under  military  protection. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
sir  douglas  haig  s has  sent  jn  his  ]ast  dispatches, 

which  form  a document  of  the 
highest  historic  interest  and  importance.  In  the  first 
part  he  explains  the  procedure  and  order  with  which  the 
march  into  Germany  was  carried  out  after  the  armis- 
tice. The  advance  was  made  under  active  service  con- 
ditions, cavalry  leading  and  all  military  precautions 
being  taken,  with  a general  appearance  of  smartness 
and  discipline  like  that  of  parade.  Our  troops  were 
welcomed  by  the  liberated  people,  and  food  and  medical 
attendance  was  provided  in  France  alone  for  800.000 
people,  5,000,000  rations  having  to  be  supplied  and  dis- 
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— FACTORS  IN  THE 
war’s  DURATION. 


tributed  during  a period  of  over  six  weeks.  The 
German  frontier  was  crossed  on  December  1,  and  before 
Christmas  Day  our  troops  were  in  their  final  areas  in 
the  occupied  areas  of  Germany.  In  conclusion  the 
Field-Marshal  acknowledges  with  gratitude  and  pride 
the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  troops.  Then  in  the 
second  part  he  proceeds  to  give  us  an  analysis  of  the 
whole  series  of  operations  carried  out  under  his  com- 
mand. Viewing  the  war  as  one  great  and  continuous 
engagement,  it  is  found  to  present  the  same  general 
features  and  stages  that  have  marked  the  conclusive 
battles  of  history.  First  there  was  the  manoeuvring  for 
position,  which  ended  with  the  creation  of  a continuous 
line  of  trenches  from  the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  sea.  Then 
came  the  wearing  down  stage,  which  in  former  battles 
rarely  lasted  more  than  a few  days  or  hours.  But  in 
this  war  it  lasted  years,  owing  to  the  great  armies 
engaged,  with  the  resources  of  great  empires  behind 
them,  including  the  great  engagements  of  1916  and 

1917,  which  wore  down  the  strength  of  the  German 
armies.  Next  came  the  time  when  the  other  side 
weakened  and  the  climax  was  reached,  and  when,  as 
Napoleon  sent  forward  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  the 
Germans  launched  their  great  offensive  on  March  21, 

1918,  which  lasted  for  four  months.  “ If  the  whole 
operations  of  the  present  war  are  regarded  in  correct 
perspective  the  victories  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1918  will  be  seen  to  be  as  directly  dependent  upon  the 
two  years  of  stubborn  fighting  that  preceded  them.” 

The  duration  of  the  war  was  pro- 
longed by  certain  definite  factors. 
Thus  because  of  our  deficiency  in 
trained  men  and  material,' the  high-water  mark  of  our 
fighting  strength  in  infantry  was  not  reached  till  after  j 
two  and  a half  years  of  conflict,  nor  was  our  artillery 
approximately  adequate  till  after  Midsummer,  1916. 
We  had  plenty  of  ammunition  in  1917,  but  the  gun  situa- 
tion was  an  anxiety  till  1918.  The  result  of  our  unpre- 
paredness was  that  we  were  unable  to  intervene  in 
sufficient  strength  to  give  adequate  assistance  to  our 
Allies  till  after  two  years  of  war  had  passed,  and  the 
excessive  burden  thus  thrown  on  France  caused  losses 
which  directly  influenced  the  duration  of  the  war.  Sir 
Douglas  then  illustrates  the  result  of  full  preparation 
from  Prussia’s  wars  of  1866  and  1870;  ‘‘The  margin 
by  which  the  German  onrush  in  1914  was  stemmed  was 
so  narrow  and  the  subsequent  struggle  so  severe  that 
the  word  ‘ miraculous  ’ is  hardly  too  strong  a term  to 
describe  the  recovery  and  ultimate  victory  of  the 
Allies.”  Other  factors  which  prolonged  the  struggle 
were  the  breakdown  of  Russia,  the  Italian  defeat  (which 
caused  a depletion  of  the  Western  Front),  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  combined  action  among  armies  of  different 
nationalities,  and  the  necessity  of  frontal  attacks 
against  a line  with  flanks  secured.  But  given  the  mili- 
tary situation  of  August,  1914,  ‘‘  our  total  losses  in  the 
war  have  been  no  larger  than  were  to  be  expected. 
Our  total  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners  and 
missing  were  3,076,388,  of  which  2,568,834  were 
incurred  on  the  Western  Front;  those  of  France, 
4,800,000;  of  Italy,  exclusive  of  prisoners,  1,400,000; 
of  Germany,  6,485,000;  of  Austria,  4,500,000.  Again 
he  emphasizes  the  point  that  the  rapid  collapse  of  Ger- 
many was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  fighting  of  the  two 
previous  years.  “ The  feature  of  the  war  which  to  the 
historian  may  well  appear  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
creation  of  our  new  armies.  To  have  built  up  success-  j 
fully  in  the  very  midst  of  war  a great  new  Army  on  a 
more  than  Continental  scale,  capable  of  beating  the  best 
troops  of  the  strongest  military  nation  of  pre-war  days, 
is  an  achievement  of  which  the  whole  Empire  may  be 
proud.  . . . Discipline  has  never  had  such  a vindication 
in  any  war  as  in  the  present  one,  and  it  is  their  discipline  , 
which  most  distinguishes  our  new  armies  from  all  simi-  j 
larlv  created  armies  of  the  past.” 

The' defeat  of  the  Government  at 
Hull  has  naturally  put  new  heart 
into  the  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
'which  still  regards  Mr.  Asquith  as  its  leader.  Com- 
mander Kenworthy  during  the  election  had  laid  stress  j 


| upon  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  sort  of  settlement 
i in  Ireland,  and  promises  to  raise  the  question  in  the 
! House  of  Commons  at  an  early  date.  It  was  not  sur- 
! prising,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Asquith  should  take  the 
; first  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  subject.  Unfortunately, 
j though  he  blamed  the  Government,  he  had  not  a single 
I suggestion  to  make.  Nobody  has  had  more  frequent 
j opportunities  than  he  for  a policy  of  reconstruction  in 
regard  to  Ireland.  He  passed  a Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
j not  only  made  no  effort  to  bring  it  into  force,  but  when 
; Ulster  objected,  announced  that  nobody  would  think  of 
j using  force  to  coerce  her.  There  is  the  deadlock. 

, Ireland  has  nothing  to  thank  Mr.  Asquith  for.  He  has 
raised  hopes  which  he  has  made  no  effort  to  fulfil.  The 
objects  of  the  party  were  enumerated  under  eight  points 
as  follows  : — The  maintenance  of  the  free  activity  of 
an  unfettered  and  independent  Liberal  party.  Deter- 
mined resistance  to  all  legislation,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  proceeds,  which  has  for  its  object  or  effect 
the  preferential  treatment  of  particular  classes  or 
interests.  The  restoration  in  the  fullest  sense,  and 
without  any  avoidable  delay,  of  political,  industrial  and 
personal  freedom.  Insistence  upon  the  prompt  fulfil- 
ment of  our  pledges  to  give  Ireland  self-government. 
Relentless  warfare  against  public  extravagance,  to- 
gether with  the  safeguarding  of  our  fiscal  system  of 
Free  Trade.  Once  more,  and  this  is  to  express  it  in  a 
sentence,  the  social  side  of  our  policy — the  pursuit  in 
j every  sphere  of  social  and  industrial  life  of  a national 
minimum  of  health,  comfort,  culture  and  opportunity. 
Finally,  when  we  extend  our  vision  beyond  our  own 
shores,  and  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  own 
Empire.  The  effective  establishment  as  guardian  and 
trustee  of  the  relations  of  all  countries,  small  or  great, 
of  a League  of  Nations. 

The  result  of  the  by-election  in 
the  hull  election.  Central  Hull,  where  a vacancy  was 

created  by  the  death  of  Sir  Mark 
Sykes,  the  Coalition  Unionist  member,  was  declared  on 
Friday  as  follows  : — 

Commander  J.  M.  Kenworthy  (L.)  ...  8,616 

Lord  Eustace  Percy  (C.U.)  ...  ...  7,699 


Libera]  majority 

(Liberal  gain.) 

The  figures  at  the  General  Election  were 

Sir  M.  Sykes  (C.U.)  

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Kedward  (L.) 

Coalition  majority 


917 


i3»8o5 

3,434 

10,371 


‘ THE  WET  FREES 
IN  COUNCIL. 


All  sorts  of  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account 
for  this  tremendous  turnover  of  votes.  No  doubt  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  delays  and  uncertainties  of  the  Peace 
Conference  had  something  to  do  with  the  result.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  women  voters  have 
no  long  party  traditions  behind  them,  and  that  there- 
fore the  personality  of  the  candidates  counts  for  more 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  The  late  Sir  Mark  Sykes 
was  a popular  and  adventurous  figure  who  had  a large 
number  of  devoted  admirers.  In  the  late  contest  the 
Coalition  candidate  suffered  from  the  disadvantage  of 
being  the  son  of  a Duke,  and  still  more  from  the  fact 
that  though  of  military  age  he  could  point  to  no  war 
service.  A candidate  who  has  not  been  to  the  Front, 
either  because  he  was  “ indispensable  ” at  home  or 
because  of  medical  unfitness,  will  be  badly  handicapped 
for  some  time  to  come  when  opposed  by  a man  who 
has  active  service  to  his  credit.  Commander  Kenworthy 
had  a good  war  record,  and  was  besides  the  champion 
heavy-weight  boxer  of  the  Navy.  If  Bombardier  Wells 
had  been  chosen  in  place  of  Lord  Eustace  Percy  the 
contest  might  have  ended  differently.  Apart  from  the 
personal  claims  of  the  candidates,  probably  the  most 
decisive  influence  in  the  election  was  the  fact  that  more 
troops  are  being  sent  to  Russia.  The  country  is  hoping 
for  peace,  and  inclined  to  resent  any  policy  which  can 
be  represented  as  likely  to  necessitate  the  continuation 
of  conscription. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

+ 

THE  IAMENDED  COVENANT 

The  official  summary  of  the  amended  draft  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Some  clauses  are  so  vague  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  For  instance,  we  read  “ the  Covenant 
does  not  affect  the  validity  of  international  engage- 
ments, such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional 
understandings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  securing 
the  maintenance  of  peace.”  In  what  sense  can  the 
Monroe  doctrine  be  described  as  a regional  under- 
standing? It  covers  the  American  hemisphere  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  explicitly,  and  implicitly  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  planet.  The  famous  message  of 
President  Monroe  was  essentially  bi-lateral.  With 
regard  to  Europe  it  was  a self-denying  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  : “ Our  policy  in  regard 
to  Europe  is  not  to  interfere  :n  the  internal  concerns 
of  any  of  its  Powers.”  It  was  in  consideration  of  that 
pledge  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World 
that  America  claimed  the  right  to  say  “ Hands  off  ” 
in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  At 
the  time  the  new  doctrine  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
in  England  as  a charter  of  freedom  for  the  struggling 
peoples  of  South  America,  and  as  a warning  to  the 
autocracies  that  they  must  not  try  to  extend  their 
systems  to  the  New  World.  Lord  Brougham  declared  : 
“ An  event  has  recently  happened  than  which  no  event 
has  dispersed  greater  joy,  exultation  and  gratitude 
over  all  the  freemen  of  Europe.  That  event  is  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Congress.”  Lord  Brougham  was  thinking  only  of  the 
positive  side  of  the  message — its  warning  to  the  banded 
Tsars  and  Kaisers  and  Kings  that  they  would  interfere 
beyond  the  Atlantic  at  their  peril.  No  one  thought 
much  at  that  time  of  the  corresponding  pledge  that 
America  would  leave  Europe  severely  alone.  But 
to-day  the  free  peoples  of  Europe  want  the  guarantee 
of  America ; they  feel  that  if  the  League  of  Nations 
is  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
play  its  part  and  to  bear  its  share  in  the  common 
burden.  Either  the  coming  peace  must  have  the 
guarantee  of  the  United  States  or  England  and  France 
must  look  elsewhere  for  safety,  and  turn  to  the  old 
policies  of  the  past  and  trust  again  to  alliances  and 
strategic  frontiers. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  official 
summary  of  the  amended  Covenant  does  it  a serious 
injustice,  and  that  when  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
described  as  a “ regional  understanding  ” reference  is 
made  only  to  its  prohibition  of  European  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  simply 
cannot  begin  to  pass  a judgment  upon  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Conference  till  that  point  is  cleared  up.  America 
has  helped  to  win  the  Peace,  and  we  look  to  her  to 
help  us  to  maintain  it.  Without  her  help  France 
cannot  disarm,  and  the  old  miserable  system  of  com- 
petitive armaments  will  have  to  continue.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  other  respects  in  which  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Covenant  seem  to  detract  greatly  from 
its  value.  We  had  looked  forward  to  the  League  of 
Nations  with  such  high  hopes  because  it  promised  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a new  and  a happier  world. 


We  thought  it  was  to  bring  a permanent  and  funda- 
mental change  into  the  affairs  of  men  and  to  banish 
war  from  the  earth.  Now  we  find  the  whole  thing 
may  come  to  end  in  a couple  of  years.  “ A State  may 
■withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  it  has  kept  its 
obligations  to  date,  on  giving  two'  years’  notice.” 
That  strikes  at  the  whole  element  of  permanency  and 
therefore  of  security,  and  makes  the  whole  system 
provisional  and  doubtful.  But  there  is  worse  to  come. 
Even  while  it  exists  the  League  is  to  be  liable  to  sudden 
paralysis.  Any  one  Power  may  veto  the  action  of  all 
the  League.  After  reciting  that  both  the  Council  and 
'the  Assembly  may  deal  with  any  matter  that  is  of 
international  interest  or  that  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  official  summary  of  the  amended  Covenant 
goes  on  to  say: — ‘‘The  decisions  of  both  must  be 
unanimous,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  matters 
of  procedure,  for  instance,  being  decided  by  majority 
vote.”  Consider  how  that  will  rwork.  In  a few  years 
both  Germany  and  Russia  will  be  members  of  the 
League.  Some  dispute  may  aiise  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Sarre  valley.  France  may 
appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  League,  but  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Russia  objected  the  appeal  would  be  in 
vain,  and  then  for  the  third  time  the  invaders  might 
cross  the  Rhine.  Even  if  the  League  were  confined  to 
her  present  Allies  the  people  of  France  might  well  feel 
uneasy  if  they  knew  that  the  safety  of  their  frontier^, 
and  even  their  existence  as  a nation,  might  depend, 
say,  upon  the  hesitations  of  Japan.  Unless  the  League 
of  Nations  can  be  relied  upon  with  practical  certainty 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  its  members  it  will  seem  a 
poor  substitute  for  a conscript  army,  ,and  for  an 
exposed  country  like  France  the  price  of  freedom  will 
continue  to  be  an  eternal  vigilance  under  arms. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  the  tone  of  the  French  Press — with  nothing  but  a 
•bare  summary  of  the  admendments  adopted  to  guide 
it — should  begin  to  show  increasing  bitterness.  In 
some  respects  it  has  been  unjust.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  amendment  recognizing  the  Monroe  doctrine 
is  widely  interpreted  in  France  as  meaning  that 
America  is  qui’te  willing  to  accept  the  control  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  every  continent  except  her  own. 
This  may  pass  as  a jibe,  but  it  misses  the  real  ground 
of  complaint.  The  objection  to  the  new  amendment  is 
not  that  it  withdraws  Mexico  and  South  America  from 
the  control  of  the  League,  but  that  it  seems  to  limit  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  And  nowhere  is  that  better  understood  than 
in  France.  Unfortunately  further  soreness  has  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  two  amendments  proposed  by 
the  French  representatives  were  not  accepted.  One 
proposed  that  besides  an  agreed  exchange  of  informa- 
tion as  to  armaments  between  the  members  of  the 
League  there  should  be  opportunities  of.  verification. 
This  was  negatived  by  the  American  delegation.  And 
the  Matin  adds  bitterly  that  in  American  estimation 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  France  in 
having  the  French  administration  of  Togoland  sub- 
jected to  examination  every  second  year,  but  it  would 
be  contrary  to  American  dignity  that  American  shell 
accounts  should  be  examined.  Then  France,  being  close 
to  the  danger,  wanted  to  have  a permanent  international 
organization  ready  to  take  instant  measures  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  war.  The  Americans  are  supposed  to 
have  contended  that  to  take  measures  in  this  way 
against  war  would  be  to  prepare  for  it.  “ On  this 
principle,”  adds  the  Matin,  “ the  institution  of  a fire 
brigade  must  be  regarded  as  a direct  incentive  to  the 
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breaking  out  of  a fire.”  This  same  craving  for  security 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  French  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  proposed  compromise  as  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Phine.  There  is  no  desire  for  aggression  or  annexa- 
tions for  their  own  sake,  but  an  overwhelming  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  live  free  from  the  fear  of  invasion.  Faith 
in  the  sufficiency  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  to  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  to-day 
a definite  alliance  with  England  and  America  seems  the 
only  alternative  to  the  protection  of  the  Rhine. 


AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  find  a High  Church  Anglican 
who  makes  some  attempt  to  face  and  meet  the 
obvious  objections  to  his  theory  of  the  Church.  Most 
of  them  will  do  anything  in  the  world  rather  than  this. 
They  assume,  quietly  and  persistently,  their  whole 
position.  By  using  on  every  possible  occasion  the 
words  Catholic,  priest,  Mass,  they  seem  to  think  that 
they  prove  their  case.  Experience  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  the  attitude  of  many,  apparently  of  most 
High  Anglicans  is  to  be  personally  wounded  and 
offended,  if  one  suggests  to  them,  even  in  the  gentlest 
terms,  that  we  cannot  admit  all  their  claims  at  the 
outset  of  the  discussion. 

However,  the  All  Saints’,  Margaret  Street,  Church 
and  Parish  Paper  for  March,  1919,  prints  a sermon  by 
an  assistant  curate  at  that  church,  the  Rev.  Roscow 
Shedden,  which  makes  an  attempt  to  face  one  of  their 
difficulties.  Though  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Shedden’s 
arguments  of  much  value,  all  the  same  we  would  like 
to  begin  by  congratulating  him  on  the  fact  that  he  does 
at  least  try  to  discuss  the  question.  That  is  certainly 
a better  and  more  candid  line  to*  take  than  calmly  to 
assume  their  theory,  and  be  offended  if  one  does  not 
admit  it.  Yet  even  Mr.  Shedden,  though  he  proposes 
to  show  reason  for  the  view  of  his  party,  does  wonderful 
things  in  the  way  of  assuming  what  he  ought  to  prove. 

The  sermon  is  called  “ Authority,”  the  text  is,  “ For 
1 am  a man  under  authority,”  the  preacher  is  going  to 
tell  us  what  is  the  ecclesiastical  authority  for  Anglicans,  j 
in  his  opinion,  and  how  the  High  Church  party  do  obey 
authority,  in  spite  of  appearance  to  the  contrary.  He 
begins  by  saying^  that  he  has  found  that  the  “ more 
serious  and  sensible  ” of  those  who  think  of  going  over 
to  Rome  are  moved  by  the  utter  lack  of  authority  in  the 
Church  of  England.  No  doubt  this  glaring  fact  is  the 
first  step  by  which  many  Anglicans  realize  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  own  position.  .But  this  alone  does  not  give 
a sufficient  reason  for  joining  the  Catholic  Church,  nor 
in  the  writer’s  opinion,  is  it  the  usual  reason  for  con- 
version. The  anarchy  of  the  Anglican  body  proves  that 
it  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ  well  enough  ; but  that 
Anglicanism  is  wrong  does  not  prove  that  Catholicism 
(in  our  sense,  of  course)  is  right.  Nor  does  the  fact  of 
our  well-ordered  Church,  in  so  strong  contrast  to  their 
confusion,  prove  that  we  are  the  true  Church'  There  is 
a priori  no  reason  why  a heretical  sect  should  not  be  well 
organized ; as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Mormons  seem  to 
be  extremely  so,  with  a united  and  most  efficient 
hierarchy ; so  are  the  Irvingites.  There  is  only  one 
final  reason  why  a man  should  join  the  Pope’s  com- 
munion. Converts,  if  they  do  not  start  from  it,  at  any 
rate  come  to  it  clearly  in  the  course  of  their  instruction. 
This  reason  is  the  conviction  that  Christ  founded  a 
Church,  and  one  Church  only,  in  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  word  one  ; that  he  desired  all  his  followers  to  be 
members  of  this  Church,  and  promised  to  guide  her 
himself  as  long  as  the  world  should  last ; that  the 
Church  founded  by  Christ  is  not  any  separated  sect 
formed  by  schism  from  the  old  society,  but  that  old 
society  itself.  As  far  as  consideration  of  the  present 
Church  of  England  goes,  there  L a reason  more  im- 
portant than  her  state  of  disorder.  Were  she  never 


so  well  organized,  she  would  still  have  no  claim  on 
anyone’s  allegiance  (as  a matter  of  fact,  she  was  much 
better  organized  a century  ago,  before  the  parties  within 
her  had  drifted  so  far  apart).  The  essential  point  may 
be  put  in  the  form  of  a question  : Suppose  any  of  the 
o’d  English  Saints  were  to  return  to  their  country  now, 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Thomas. 
They  would  find  many  Churches  set  up  in  the  land. 
Which  of  these  would  they  recognize  as  their  own,  the 
Church  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See,  or  any  of  the 
others? 

This  by  the  way,  as  a protest  against  the  idea  that 
authority  is  the  only  question  that  matters.  Mr. 
Shedden  has  not  met  the  most  sensible  and  serious  of  all 
those  who  want  to  go  over  to  Rome.  All  the  same, 
authority  too  is  an  important  matter.  The  utter  anarchy 
of  Anglicanism  is,  at  any  rate,  a good  argument  that 
the  Church  of  England  in  no>  way  represents  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  Christ  does  not 
guide  a body  in  which  everyone  forms  his  own  religion 
for  himself,  his  voice  does  not  speak  through  a Church 
in  which  no  collective  voice  speaks  at  all ; a wilderness 
of  conflicting  views  is  not  the  pillar  and  foundation  of 
truth.  Mr.  Shedden  states  the  difficulty  very  fairly. 
Then  he  tries  to  answer  it. 

He  says  first  that  the  source  of  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  our  Lord  himself.  Most  true,  of 
course.  We  all  say  that.  But  when,  through  whom, 
in  what  way,  is  the  authority  of  Christ  communicated  to 
us?  Through  the  Church?  But,  says  the  preacher,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  a “ divided  Church, 
a Church  organized  into  hostile  camps,  each  advancing 
its  rival  claims.”  Already  we  see  the  Anglican  sup- 
posing his  Anglican  theory.  He  mentions  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  But,  on  the 
face  of  it,  these  are  not  a divided  Church  ; they  are  two 
separate  Churches.  The  question  remains  : which  of 
them  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  is  perhaps  some  third 
society  the  Church  of  Christ?  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  confine  the  discussion  to  these  two,  or  to  three, 
made  up  by  adding  the  Anglican  body.  And  it  is 
begging  the  whole  question  at  the  very  outset  to 
suppose  that  two  or  more  separated  communions  are 
one  Church  divided.  He  might  as  well  say  that  in  the 
fourth  century  we  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of 
a Church  divided  between  Arians  and  Athanasians.  In 
spite  of  his  wish  to  meet  the  difficulty  against  his  theory, 

I he  does  not  do  so  ; he  supposes  his  theory  before  he 
begins.  One  Church,  in  the  name  of  common-sense, 
means  one  society.  The  only  bond  that  makes  a society 
of  free  members,  joined  by  free  co-operation,  one  is 
mutual  recognition  of  all  members  ; in  religious  societies 
it  is  intercommunion.  Where  you  have  no  intercom- 
munion you  have  not  one  Church.  Two-  Churches  are 
not  one.  Mr.  Shedden  thinks  that  this  difficulty  of 
what  he  calls  a “ divided  Church  ” makes  it  impos- 
sible to  find  any  one  seat  of  authority.  So  it  does. 
Therefore  he  goes  about  to  seek  some  other  statement 
of  position,  which  will  fit  his  theory  of  a divided  Church. 
Here  he  is  mistaken ; the  very  hopelessness  of  the 
statement  he  gives  proves  it.  What  he  should  do  is  to 
reconsider  his  divided  Church  theory.  That  he  cannot 
find  any  one  seat  of  authority  in  it  does  not  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  seat ; it  proves  that  his  assumption  is 
wrong.  He  will  never  come  to  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  Church  authority  as  long  as  he  assumes  a theory 
which  makes  such  authority  impossible.  His  theory  of 
a divided  Church  is  proved  wrong  in  other  ways  too. 
If  he  will  consider  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the 
past,  he  will  find  this.  When  the  people  who  professed 
to  follow  Christ  were  torn  between  those  who  accepted 
and  those  who.  rejected  the  faith  of  Nicaea,  did  the 
Fathers  say  : “ Here  we  have  a divided  Church.  It 
is  impossible  to  recognize  the  authority  of  either  side, 
because  the  others  reject  it.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
for  some  new  theory  of  the  seat  of  authority  ”?  That 
was  not  the  attitude  of  Catholics  then.  What  they  said 
was  : “ The  Church  of  Christ  has  defined  her  belief. 
These  others  are  heretics  outside  the  Church.”  That 
‘there  are,  always  have  been,  heretics  outside  the  Church 
is  tragic;  but  it  makes  no  difficulty  in  principle.  There 
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have  been  such  heretics,  and  schismatics  too,  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  Our  Lord  himself  told  us  there 
would  be.  They  must  be  converted  back.  Meanwhile, 
however  many  heretics  or  schismatics  there  may  be 
outside,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  divided ; she  remains 
essentially  one.  What  she,  united,  teaches  is  the  faith 
of  Christ  : “ Who  heareth  you  heareth  me.”  She  with 
her  one  unfaltering  voice  is  the  pillar  and  foundation  of 
truth ; her  authority  cannot  become  doubtful,  because 
it  is  one  authority,  as  the  Church  herself  is  one.  The 
guide  Christ  gave  us  still  speaks  plainly,  however  many 
people  may  leave  her  because  they  will  not  believe  what 
she  says.  Heresies  divide  Christendom  ; they  do'  not 
divide  the  Catholic  Church.  They  diminish  her 
numbers,  they  cause  pain  to  her;  but  they  leave  the 
Church  of  Christ  what  he  founded,  one  society.  A 
divided  Church  would  mean  that  Christ  is  divided,  that 
the  Gates  of  Hell  have  prevailed,  that  he  is  not  .with 
her  all  days.  And  then — if  his  work  has  broken  down, 
if  his  promises  have  failed,  could  we  go  on  believing 
in  Christ  at  all?  No  wonder  our  preacher  can  come 
to  no  possible  solution,  to  no  solution  that  will  satisfy 
anyone  who  examines  it,  when  all  the  time  he  is  sup- 
posing the  very  fallacy  that  makes  any  solution 
impossible. 

Then  we  have  what  seems  like  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  to  give  reason  for  what  he  assumes ; but  it 
comes  to  nothing.  Again,  he  merely  supposes  his 
Anglican  theory.  He  says  that  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church  have 
“ obviously  ” an  equal  right  to  claim  possession  of  the 
notes  of  the  undivided  Church.  “ Obviously  ” indeed. 
Obviously  these  Churches  cannot  both  be  the  Church 
of  Christ  because  then  the  Church  would  not  be  one. 
The  reason  why  at  any  rate  one  of  them  is  not  that 
Church  is  that  it  is  in  schism  with  the  other.  For  the 
present,  Mr.  Shedden  may  choose  which  he  likes,  as 
the  Church  of  Christ ; then  the  other  obviously  is  not 
so  also,  because  it  is  in  schism.  Schism  separates  from 
the  Church  as  much  as  heresy.  One  wonders  whether 
these  people  have  ever  given  a moment’s  thought  to 
the  question  what  schism  is.  Mr.  Shedden  ignores  that 
altogether,  finds  that  no  other  impediment  to  Catholicity 
is  to  be  found,  and  then  says,  in  general,  that  there  is 
none,  and  that  this  is  obvious.  You  do  not  prove  your 
thesis  by  saying  at  the  start  tlxat  it  is  obvious. 

Our  preacher  is  wrong  in  his  facts  besides.  He  thinks 
that  neither  Rome  nor  Constantinople  is  heretical.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  whichever  Church  you  accept  as  right, 
it  follows  that  the  other  is  heretical  on  several  points  ; 
and  each  accuses  the  other  of  heresy.*  But,  of  course, 
if  you  suppose  that  the  Catholic  faith  consists  only  in 
those  points  in  which  they  agree,  then  you  will  find 
that  both  agree  in  these.  If  you  suppose  the  High 
Anglican  theory,  you  will  find  that  the  High  Anglican 
theory  agrees  with  what  you  suppose. 

“ Each  is  adopting  a purely  arbitrary  theory  of  the 
Church,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts,  and 
is  therefore  untrue.  Now  the  Anglican  Communion, 
whatever  its  demerits,  does  set  forth  a theory  of  the 
Church  which  does  embrace  the  facts.”  That  was 
bound  to  come.  It  seems  inevitable  that  every  High 
Church  controversialist  should  call  his  particular  inter- 
' pretation  of  the  facts  a fact,  and  then  deduce 
triumphantly  that  his  theory  fits  this  “fact.”  Mr. 
Shedden’s  “facts”  are  not  facts;  they  are  the  High 
Anglican  interpretation  of  them.  The  fact  is  that  Rome 
and  Constantinople  are  in  schism  with  one  another. 
That,  in  spite  of  this,  both  remain  Catholic  is  not  fact, 
it  js  Anglican  theory,  a theory  which  destroys  the  unity 


* Eastern  heresies  (from  our  point  of  view)  : Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  denial  of  Primacy,  Saints  sleep  till  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  Maculate  Conception.  Latin  heresies  (from  their  point 
of  view) ; Filioque,  Papal  Supremacy  and  Infallibility,  Azyme 
bread,  Consecration  by  words  of  Institution,  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  a good  many  more.  Anthimos  VII  of  Constantinople  in 
1895  found  eight  Papic  heresies,  and  even  then  he  forgot  three. 
Of  course  the  Orthodox  no  more  admit  that  the  true  faith  consists 
only  in  those  points  where  they  agree  with  us  than  we  do.  This 
idea  is  pure  High  Anglican  theory,  rejected  by  everyone  else, 
Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Protestant. 


of  the  Church,  apd  is  repudiated  with  scorn  by  both 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  He  might  as  well  say  that 
the  Nicene  Creed  does  not  embrace  the  .facts,  because 
the  Arians  (tacitly  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  Church) 
denied  it.  The  Presbyterian  will  say  that  episcopacy 
does  not  embrace  the  f^cts,  because  his  branch  of  the 
Church  does  not  recognize  it.  You  can  say  that  any- 
thing does  not  embrace  the  facts,  if  by  “ facts  ” you 
mean  some  contrary  interpretation  of  them.  In  short, 
there  are  three  theories  of  the  Church  (there  are  many 
moie  really).  There  is  the  Roman  view,  that  her  Com- 
rhunion  alone  is  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  the 
Orthodox  view,  that  she  alone  is  the  Church.  There  is 
the  High  Anglican  view,  that  all  three  are.  Our 
preacher  supposes  this  last  view  as  the  fact,  and  then 
finds  that  it  alone  fits  the  fact. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Shedden  has  no  theory  of 
authority  at  all  to  propose.  On  his  impossible  view 
of  the  Church  there  is  no  authority.  What  is  the  one 
common  authority  for  England,  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, if  you  suppose  them  to  be  one  State?  There  is 
no  such  authority ; your  supposition  is  absurd.  He 
admits,  candidly  and  repeatedly,  that  authority  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  Anglican  view,  is  much  less 
clear,  less  easy  to  find,  than  on  other  views.  It  is 
indeed.  There  is  none  at  all.  That  is  why  the  Church 
of  England  is  in  a more  deplorable  condition  of  anarchy 
than  any  other  religious  body  in  the  world.  That  is 
why  the  extreme  High  Church  party,  who  talk  most 
about  Catholic  principles,  set  the  worst  example  of 
disorder  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  do  not 
understand  that  obedience  to  authority  is  ten  times 
more  essentially  Catholic  than  incense  or  Reservation. 
We  are  told  that  an  “ individual  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  cannot  regard  his  channels  of  authority  as 
necessarily  secure.  . . . He  may  very  often  feel  the 
need  of  referring  it  (their  decision)  to  the  analysis  of 
some  theological  expert.”  This  means  the  wildest 
anarchy.  What  society  could  keep  order,  if  its 
members  were  allowed  to  refer  its  laws  to  their  own 
judgment,  before  they  decide  to  obey  them?  Who  are 
the  experts?  Whoever  they  are,  they  disagree.  We 
have  at  once  a pathetic  example  of  this.  He  says  : 
“ It  would  be  as  wrong  to  obey  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  example,  in  throwing  open  both 
our  pulpits  and  our  altars  to  non-members  of  the 
Church,  as  it  would  be  (in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us) 
to  disobey  the  Bishop  of  London  in  introducing  the 
service  of  Benediction.”  That  is  to  say,  he  thinks 
Carlisle  wrong  and  London  right.  You  obey  when  you 
agree  with  the  Bishop,  and  disobey  when  you  do  not. 
And  notice  the  saving  clause,  “ in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  us.”  Even  in  the  example  he  chooses  himself,  Mr. 
Shedden  has  to  hedge  and  to  admit  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  opinion.  He  knows  that  there  are  others, 
rather  more  advanced  than  himself,  who  disobey 
London,  as  he  would  disobey  Carlisle.  In  the  Church 
Times  of  March  21  (p.  267)  is  a letter,  signed  by 
fourteen  of  the  most  advanced  clergymen  of  the 
London  diocese,  saying  that  they  are  not  going  to  give 
up  Benediction,  whatever  the  Bishop  may  say.  They 
do  not  agree  with  him  ; so  they  are  not  going  to  obey 
him.  There  is  no  authority  of  any  kind  at  all.  If  you 
happen  to  agree  with  your  Bishop,  you  do  what  he 
tells  you,  and  take  great  credit  for  your  Catholic 
attitude.  If  an  Anglican  Bishop  were  to  order  Reser- 
vation or  fasting  Communion,  how  the  High  Church 
party  would  inveigh  against  the  Evangelicals  for  their 
uncatholic  disobedience.  But  if  the  Bishop  orders 
something  you  do  not  like,  you  say  that  you  cannot 
regard  the  channel  of  authority  as  necessarily  secure; 
you  appeal  to  the  “ consent  of  the  whole  Church  ” or 
some  such  meaningless  phrase,  and  disobey.  Every 
man  does  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  says, 
“ I am  a man  under  authority,  and  I obey  it,  when  it 
agrees  with  my  own  wishes.  I submit  my  private 
judgment  to  my  Bishop,  except,  of  course,  when  I 
disagree  with  him.  I do  not  agree  with  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  so  I disobey  him.  I agree  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  do  obey  him.  But  my  neighbour  at  Hox- 
ton  disagrees  with  him  too;  so  he  rejects  both  London 
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and  Carlisle.  But  we  are  all  men  under  authority ; we 
repudiate  altogether  that  protestant  idea  of  private 
judgment,  we  are  intensely  Catholic  and  never  disobey, 
unless  we  disagree.”  You  have  to  get  some  formula  of 
words  to  cover  your  position.  Various  phrases  have 
been  tried,  the  first  six  centuries,  the  undivided  Church, 
the  consent  of  all  branches  when  they  agree — and  what 
you  like  when  they  do  not.  Mr.  Shedden’s  formula  is 
“ the  general  consensus  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
both  East  and  West, with  a leaning  in  doubtful  matters 
from  Eastern  use  to  Western,  and  a further  leaning 
where  that  is  permissible  from  what  is  Roman  to  what 
is  English.”  This  is  vague  enough  to  cover  anything 
anyone  likes.  General  consensus  of  whom? 
Armenians,  Copts,  Lutherans,  Calvinists?  If  not, 
why  not?  They  are  all  baptized  and  claim  to  form 
part  of  the  Church.  We  must  settle  first  who  are  to 
make  up  the  general  consensus,  or  we  shall  never  know 
what  the  general  consensus  is.  The  Anglican  never 
gets  as  far  as  settling  this.  He  thinks  that  Rome, 
Constantinople  and  Canterbury  form  the  consensus, 
because  they  alone  are  “ Catholic.”  And  he  defines 
Catholic  as  the  consensus  of  these  three.  Quite  true; 
these  three  do  all  agree  on  the  points  on  which  thgy 
agree.  Then  we  are  told  to  lean  in  doubtful  matters  to 
the  West.  Which  are  doubtful  matters,  and  how  far 
may  you  lean?  Where  it  is  permissible  you  may  lean 
again  to  England.  Where  is  it  permissible?  Who  is 
to  determine  that?  You  may  cover  any  possible  pro- 
ceeding by  saying  that  you  consider  it  permissible  to 
lean  in  this  case.  You  may  forbid  anything  by  saying 
that  here  it  is  not  permissible  to  lean.  It  is  astonishing 
that  earnest  men  can  satisfy  themselves,  and  pre-  j 
sumably  their  congregations,  by  meaningless  phrases  j 
of  this  kind.  Do  they  never  stop  to  think  what  words 
mean? 

However  let  us,  finally,  apply  Mr.  Shedden’s  test  to 
a man  living  in  Margaret  Street.  He  is  to  follow  the 
general  consensus  of  the  whole  Church.  We  will  not 
quarrel  over  the  question-begging  supposition  tl  at  the 
“ whole  Church  ” consists  of  Rome,  Constantinople 
and  Canterbury  only.  Let  him  suppose  that.  Now 
the  first  question  that  our  inquirer  has  to  answer,  far 
more  important  than  Reservation  or  fasting  Com- 
munion, is  : How  am  I to  be  a member  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  at  all?  If  the  general  consensus  cannot  even 
tell  him  that,  it  will  not  be  of  much  use  for  anything. 
He  listens  for  the  consensus.  The  overwhelmingly 
largest  portion  of  those  who  are  to  consent  tells  him 
that,  to  be  a member  of  the  true  Church,  he  must 
submit  to  the  Pope,  and  go  to  Spanish  Place  for  instruc- 
tion. The  next  largest  portion  tells  him  that  he  must 
submit  either  to  the  Athenian  Holy  Synod  or  the  new 
Russian  Patriarch,  and  go  to  the  Archimandrite  at 
Moscow  Road.  The  smallest  portion  tells  him  to  be 
Church  of  England,  and  then  disagree^  considerably 
with  itself  as  to  what  exactly  this  means,  what  church 
he  should  attend,  what  he  should  believe.  Where  is 
the  consensus  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  here?  The 
preacher  of  All  Saints’  tells  him  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Church,  dis- 
obeying both  the  large  portions,  and  then  pretend  that 
he  obeys  the  consensus  of  all  three.  Mr.  Shedden  says, 
“ If  you  believe,  as  I do,  that  the  claims  of  truth  must 
outweigh  all  else,  you  can  never  go  to  Rome.”  The 
claims  of  truth  do  indeed  outweigh  all  else ; and  the 
first  thing  of  which  anyone  may  be  absolutely  sure  is 
that  the  wilderness  of  contradictions  he  proposes  can- 
not be  the  truth,  whatever  else  may  be.  A logical 
theory  may  be  false ; a theory  riddled  with  contra- 
dictions in  terms  cannot  be  true.  Let  our  inquirer  by 
all  means  put  the  claims  of  truth  first.  He  will  then 
reject  the  High  Anglican  position  at  the  very  outset. 
Truth  will  guide  him  to  further  knowledge,  that  our 
Lord  founded  one  visible  Church  and  one  only  ; that, 
whichever  claimant  this  Church  may  be,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  several  all  together.  In  this  way  he  will 
approach  the  final  solution  of  his  difficulties,  and  begin 
to  see,  not  what  some  Anglican  preacher  calls  the  truth, 
but  real  truth  that  will  stand  inquiry. 


NOTES 

«. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  new  number  of  the  Dublin 
Review  is  rightly  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Northampton  s 
exceedingly  interesting  11  Impressions  of  Catholic 
America.”  The  writer  groups  together  a number  of 
vivid  sketches  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  Catholic 
life  in  the  United  States.  The  Catholic  University  in 
Washington  is  thus  described  : — “ But  Washington 
University  is,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Everything  here  is  planned  on 
a scale  of  magnificence,  prognostic  of  a long  and 
glorious  future.  The  University  buildings  proper  - 
eight  blocks  of  architectural  splendour  excellently 
equipped  in  every  detail — are  grouped  on  a square  mile 
of  level  ground,  surrounded  by  gentle  wooded  slopes, 
on  which,  like  gems  in  a diadem,  are  set  the  Scholas- 
ticates  of  various  Religious  Orders,  each  vying  with 
each  in  size  and  beauty.  The  higher  education  of 
women,  both  nuns  and  seculars,  has  not  been  omitted 
from  the  general  scheme.  Trinity  College,  under  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  is  a noble  pile,  standing  in  its 
own  extensive  grounds,  and  possessing,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  complement  of  lecture  halls  and  laboratories, 
a whole;  wing  fitted  up  as  an  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  : 
there  ‘ sweet  girl  graduates  ’ to  the  number  of  280  are 
following  the  University  courses.  The  Sisters’  Settle- 
ment is  a veritable  village,  where  professed  nuns  can 
study  for  degrees  without  imperilling  their  distinctive 
religious  spirit.  The  central  administrative  block,  com- 
prising a church  for  the  greater  functions,  lecture- 
rooms,  library  and  dining-hall,  is  managed  by  a non- 
teaching community ; while  the  various  institutes 
possess  each  its  own  ‘dormitory,’  where  its  subjects 
can  live  together  and  follow  out  their  own  Rule. 
During  the  Long  Vacation  a series  of  Summer  Schools 
for  the  benefit  of  nuns  engaged  throughout  the  year  in 
actual  teaching  have  been  successfully  organized. 


The  Bishop  was  in  America  when  the  Armistice  was 
signed.  He  says  The  war  has  changed  completely 
the  orientation  of  the  American  soul.  Like  very  many 
in  England,  Americans  had  been  accustomed,  for 
several  generations,  to  seek  their  ‘ spiritual  home  in 
Germany.  Obsessed  by  the  fetish  of  ‘ efficiency,’  they 
had  come  to  despise  the  ancient  culture.  Not  only 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princetown,  but  Catholic 
colleges  also,  had  sent  professors  to  the  Fatheiland  for 
training,  or  had  imported  them  thence.  In  the  lurid 
light  of  the  battlefields  the  scales  have  fallen  from  their 
eyes  as  from  ours.  The  sun  of  Berlin,  Tubingen  and 
Bonn  is  set.  Perhaps  a new  day  is  dawning  for  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  Dublin.  It  will  be  a golden  opportunity 
lost  if  English  and  American  Catholics  fail  to  profit  by 
the  movement  which  is  causing  our  countries  to 
gravitate  each  to  each.” 


But  there  is  a lion  in  the  path.  The  Bishop  tells  us 
that  before  he  left  England  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to 
avoid  all  political  topics,  ‘‘and  most  of  all,  the  fatal 
topic  of  Irish  self-government.”  ‘‘But  we  were  soon 
made  aware,  and  that  in  the  highest  quarters,  that 
reticence  on  this  matter  would  be  misconstrued.  No 
i appeal  for  co-operation  between  English-speaking 
! Catholics  would  be  listened  to,  we  were  told,  unless 
| Catholic  England  was  prepared  to  express  her  sym- 
| pathy,  plainly  and  unreservedly,  with  Catholic 
I Ireland.”  In  these  circumstances  the  Bishop  took  the 
| occasion  of  a meeting  in  Washington  to  make,  a 
| declaration  which  he  believes  represented  “ the  genuine 
sentiments  of  the  vast  majority  of  English  Catholics, 
and  which  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  throughout 
America,  except  by  the  extreme  partizans  of  the  Clan- 
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na-Gael.”  The  text  of  this  statement  forms  the  con- 
cluding- portion  of  the  Bishop’s  article. 


A telegram  from  Reuter’s  Agency  in  Rome  tells  us 
that  a semi-official  statement  has  been  given  out  from 
the  Vatican  which  runs  as  follows  : — “ The  Holy  See 
has  decided  not  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Christian 
Congress  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  shortly,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  considering  her  dogmatic 
character,  cannot  join  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  Churches.  The  feeling  at  the  Vatican  is  that  all 
other  Christian  denominations  have  seceded  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  descends  directly  from  Christ. 
Therefore  Rome  cannot  go  to  them  ; it  is  for  them  to 
return  to  her  bosom.  The  Pope  is  ready  to  receive  the 
representatives  of  the  dissenting  Churches  with  open 
arms,  since  the  Roman  Church  has  always  longed  for 
the  unification  of  all  Christian  religions.  Pope 
Leo  XIII  was  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  and 
has  written  two  famous  encyclicals  on  the  subject  of 
the  unification  of  the  Christian  Churches.”  As  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  in  a position  to  give  away  its 
dogmas  as  a means  of  conciliating  other  religious 
bodies,  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  can  excite  much 
surprise. 


Mgr.  Baudrillart,  Rector  of  the  Institut  Catholique, 
Paris,  and  Director  of  the  Catholic  Committee  of 
French  Propaganda  Abroad,  which  has  done  such 
effective  service  during  the  war,  was  received  last  week 
as  a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Being  elected 
to  the  fauteuil  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Comte 
de  Mun  he  had  a.  congenial  and  inspiring  subject  for 
his  address,  “ one  of  the  noblest  figures  and  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  efforts  of  which  Catholicism  of  to-day  can 
rightly  pride  itself.”  He  finely  celebrated  M.  de  Mun’s 
work  as  a social  reformer  and  a defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  a soldier  and  a patriot,  a supreme  orator 
and  journalist.  After  a life  of  combat  all  France  was 
represented  at  his  funeral  and  “ rightly,”  concluded 
Mgr.  Baudrillart,  “ for  in  sustaining  our  hearts  he  had 
broken  his  own.”  It  was  then  the  turn  of  M.  Marcel 
Provost  to  welcome  the  new  Academician.  He  hailed 
him  as  entering  ‘‘the  house  of  his  family,”  for  his 
great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and  father  were  all 
Members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  in  the  days 
of  his  infancy  no  fewer  than  thirteen  members  of  his 
relatives  were  included  in  its  membership.  In  1878  his 
mother’s  father,  M.  de  Sacy,  who  was  one  of  the  Forty 
and  Librarian  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  gave  the  boy 
a book  in  which  he  had  written  : To  Monsieur  Alfred 
Baudrillart,  Future  Member  of  the  French  Academy. 
“ You  were  then,”  said  M.  Prevost,  “ not  twenty  : it 
was  a pretty  piece  of  prophecy.  In  his  mind’s  eye  he 
saw  you  clad  in  the  garment  bordered  with  green  and 
girt  with  our  inoffensive  sword.  The  prophecy  is 
come  true,  but  the  vision  has  not  been  realized.  Your 
Academician’s  robe  is  black  bound  with  red,  and  yOu 
do  not  carry  the  sword,  being  a minister  and  dignitary 
of  Him  who  proscribed  its  use.”  M.  Provost  also 
welcomed  Mgr.  Baudrillart  as  an  Oratorian  in  succes- 
sion to  the  forty-three  who  have  been  Members  of  the 
Institute  (seventeen  of  them  Academicians),  amongst 
whom  were  Massillon,  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  (a  novice), 
P£re  Gratry  and  Cardinal  Perraud. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  references  made  by  M. 
Prevost  was  that  concerned  with  the  breach  between 
Church  and  State  in  France.  ‘‘This  separation,”  he 
said,  “ you  did  not  desire,  and  yet  you  approved  the 
rupture,  in  its  least  attenuated  form,  in  the  rejection 
of  the  transaction  of  the  Associations  Cultuelles.  For 
even  before  Rome  had  given  its  decision  thereon,  you 
had  in  advance  told  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
which  consulted  you  what  that  decision  would  be.” 
Further  particulars  connected  with  this  incident  were 
given  in  a letter  to  the  Press  next  day  by  Mgr.  Baud- 
rillart himself.  It  was  M.  Rouvier,  the  then  Premier, 
who  had  consulted  him,  and  after  his  fall  from  power 


had  formally  authorized  him  to  acquaint  Cardinal 
Richard  and  the  Pope  of  the  consultation  and  his  own 
answer.  On  hearing  that  answer  M.  Rouvier  had  said  : 
“ If  that  is  so,  if  the  Pope  rejects  the  Law,  we  are  done 
for;  for  no  Government  in  France,  no  matter  how 
Radical  it  may  be,  can  shut  up  40,000  churches  and 
drive  out  40,000  curds ; and,  after  all,  I am  quite  sure 
that  if  I were  Pope,  I should  reject  this  Law.”  This  is 
a resounding  testimony  to  the  right  judgment  and 
courage  of  Pope  Pius  X when,  to  save  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  of  France,  he  rejected  the  Associations 
for  religious  worship. 


At  the  close  of  his  striking  speech,  after  reviewing 
the  splendid  work  of  the  clergy  in  the  war,  and  Mgr. 
Baudrillart’s  share  therein,  M.  Prdvost  looked  forward 
to  the  future.  “ The  terrible  trial  out  of  which  France 
has  just  emerged  victorious  and  greater  than  before 
has  brought  together  opposing  parties.  All  of  us  have 
run  hand-in-hand  to  the  help  of  our  mother  who  was 
threatened.  . . . The  blood  which  flowed  from  their 
wounds  on  the  sacred  soil  of  the  country  was  the  same. 
Now  the  war  has  come  to  an  end  in  a glorious 
apotheosis.  Would  it  be  possible  that  so  many  days  of 
misery,  and  so  much  common  endurance  and  heroism 
should  only  serve  to  defend  us  from  the  perils  from 
without  and  be  useless  against  the  dangers  within? 
No,  surely  no.  After  the  war  will  be  worthy  of  the 
time  of  war.  We  will  translate  the  eternal  principles 
which  our  arms  have  made  victorious  into  our  customs 
and  our  laws. ' The  fair  abstract  words  which  the  Allied 
standards  display  over  the  world  must  no  longer  be  the 
labels  of  a narrow  sectarian  policy,  but  must  be  turned 
into  realities  of  our  social  life.  Liberty  to  teach  for  all 
in  all  grades ; liberty  to  combine  for  work,  study,  pro- 
duction and  prayer;  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the 
law  and  public  opinion,  whatever  be  their  belief  or  form 
of  worship  ; sincere  fraternity,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
trenches,  as  opposed  to  the  sterile  strife  of  classes. 
Let  us  revise  what  ought  to'  be  revised,  let  us  bind 
again  the  bonds  that  were  imprudently  broken ; but 
never  let  it  be  said  that  we  French  have  created  the 
Society  of  Nations  without  being  able  to  restore  the 
Society  of  Frenchmen.” 


It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  recent  utterances 
of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  have  been  loudly  wel- 
comed by  the  disciples  of  Malthus.  Thus  Mr.  Harold 
Cox,  a thoroughgoing  advocate  of  public  instruction  in 
“ the  most  convenient  method  of  preventing  the  pro- 
creation of  unwanted  children,”  writes  : — “ Malthus 
himself  was  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
though  his  general  appeal  was  for  what  he  called 
‘ moral  restraint,’  he  plainly  said  that  where  this  was 
unattainable  the  ‘ prudential  check  ’ was  better  than 
‘ premature  mortality.  ’ Many  other  clergymen  have 
taken  the  same  view,  and  it  is  a notable  fact — on  which 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  has  effectively  commented — 
that  of  late  years  the  birth-rate  in  the  families  of 
clergymen  has  become  lower  than  that  in  almost  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  The  prudential  limita- 
tion of  families  is,  however,  still  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  the  Romishly  inclined 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.” 


“ In  view  of  this  opposition,”  continues  Mr.  Harold 
Cox,  “ it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  read  the  outspoken 
and  well-reasoned  address  delivered  the  other  day  by 
the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  as  President  of  the  National 
Birth  Rat?  Commission.  Bishop  Wakefield'  has  had 
the  courage  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  says 
frankly  that  ‘ procreation  is  not  the  only  object  of 
matrimony  ’ ; that  it  is  dishonouring  the  ideal  of 
married  love  ‘ to  produce  children  when  not  wished  for 
by  both  parents  ’ ; that  it  is  ‘ immoral  to  have  child  after 
child  under  circumstances  which  humanly  speaking 
render  the  proper  upbringing  of  such  children  impos- 
sible.’ ” 
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JUSTICE  AND  RIGHT. 

Justice  et  Droit.  Par  R.  T.  M.  A.  Janvier,  O.P.  Paris  : 
Lethielleux. 

THE  late  war  has  brought  into  keen  discussion  the  whole 
subject  of  justice  according  to  the  rights  of  men  and 
nations.  The  addition  of  “ right  ” to  the  word  justice 
has  a defining  force,  for  where  there  is  no  right  there  is 
no  claim  of  justice  in  the  strict  sense  ; though  there  may 
be  a grave  obligation  in  charity,  a virtue  which  goes  beyond 
what  are  called  jural  exactions  of  suum  cuique.  In  the 
widest  sense,  justice  stands  for  all  virtue,  especially  so 
far  as  it  does  not  travel  into  the  region  known  as  superero- 
gatory. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  understood  how 
Father  Janvier’s  Lenten  Course,  though  unlike  what  we 
in  England  generally  expect  from  such  a title,  is  really 
upon  a seasonably  practical  subject.  He  follows,  like  a 
true  Dominican  the  divisions  found  in  St.  Thomas  and 
generally  adopted  in  the  Catholic  schools.  Justice  is  a 
virtue  which  is  one  called  altruistic,  or  one  that  regards 
the  good  not  of  self  but  of  others  ; not,  therefore,  the 
justice  that  Plato  considers  in  the  perfect  observance  of 
their  relative  parts  between  man’s  own  reasonable  will  and 
his  sensitive  appetites.  The  simplest  form  of  justice  is 
what  is  styled  Commutative,  in  the  dealing  of  individuals 
with  individuals  in  terms  of  equality.  Then  the  relation  to 
society  is  considered  in  Distributive  Justice,  which,  from 
the  side  of  rulers,  requires  that  they  keep  due  proportion 
in  what  they  exact  of  disagreeable  or  confer  of  agreeable 
in  regard  to  their  differently  situated  subjects.  General 
or  Legal  Justice  requires  of  all  that  they  keep  the  laws 
which  are  for  the  common  good,  and  go  beyond  positive 
enactments  of  the  legislature  regarding  social  relations. 

All  these  headings  are  made  matter  of  lengthened  dis- 
course, so  that  hearers  may  clearly  understand  what  their 
liabilities  are  before  God  and  man.  The  several  depart- 
ments considered  are  : right  to  life,  forbidding  suicide  and 
murder  ; right  to  property  ; mutual  rights  between  capital 
and  labour  ; buying  and  selling  ; what  may  lead  to  a need 
for  restitution  ; right  to  refutation  against  rash  judgments, 
calumnies  and  detractions.  The  self-accusing  injustices 
of  Pilate  in  his  sentence  upon  Christ  make  a subject  for 
Good  Friday  ; for  Easter  Day  the  subject  is  the  reparation 
done  to  our  Saviour  in  regard  to  what  He  had  suffered  in 
the  body. 

In  these  discourses,  natural  justice,  such  as  might  be 
treated  by  a pagan  philosopher,  is  bound  up  with  the 
super-naturalization  of  justice  in  the  order  of  grace.  Justifi- 
cation in  this  order  is  often  taken  in  the  aspect  of  a static 
condition, which,  of  course,  never  fails  to  burst  into  activity  ; 
but  as  static  it  means  the  permanent  life  of  a soul  by  the 
indwelling  habit  of  grace,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
soul  vivifying  the  body. 

Those  who  avoid  what  are  generally  called  injustices  in 
the  world’s  sense  may  usefully  read  these  pages,  for  piety 
itself  is  apt,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  fail  in  justice. 
Objects  are  set  before  the  will  as  too  absolutely  to  be 
attained,  even  at  the  cost  of  fairness,  and  self  is  often  the 
element  that  corrupts  the  pure  aim  at  the  interests  of 
virtue.  Personal  animosities,  piques  and  desire  for  victory 
take  cover  under  a zeal  for  God’s  glory,  which  also  is  present 
but  is  not  unsullied. 


FRENCH  DEPORTEES. 

En  Esclavage  : Journal  de  Deux  Deportees.  By  H.  CelariE. 
Paris  : Bloud  et  Gay 

MOST  heartrending  details  of  unnecessary  cruelty  are 
here  presented,  in  an  obviously  truthful  narrative, 
of  the  sufferings  and  privations  inflicted  on  Frenchwomen, 
who,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  were  carried  off  into 
slavery  by  their  German  captors.  This  portrayal  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  victims. 

The  Germans,  always  true  to  their  motto  of  frightfulness, 
reduced  the  whole  population  of  conquered  French  territory 
to  a condition  that  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  slavery. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  victor  the  vanquished  people  ceased  to 
enjoy  any  rights  whatever,  not  only  as  citizens,  but  even 
as  members  of  Christian  families.  French  families  in 
occupied  territory  were  ruthlessly  broken  up  and  dispersed 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  their  masters.  Able-bodied  men 
were  seized  and  carried  off  on  the  plea  that  their  labour  was 
wanted  elsewhere,  while  women  and  girls  were  kidnapp  ed 
ostensibly  for  work  in  the  fields,  but  in  reality  for  purposes 


too  odious  to  describe.  In  the  book  under  review  we  find 
recorded  the  experiences  of  two  well-educated  young  ladies, 
who  belonged  to  respectable  families  in  Lille.  These  young 
women,  with  countless  others,  were  kidnapped,  usually  at 
night,  and  were  hurried  away  in  trucks  to  more  isolated  and 
less  populous  parts  of  Northern  France.  They  were  dis- 
tributed in  places  where  the  German  invincibles  were  wont 
to  return  from  the  trenches  for  rest  and  recreation.  Lest 
the  French  natives  of  those  villages  should  sympathize  with 
the  Sad  lot  of  their  deported  fellow-countrywomen,  German 
officials  contrived  to  spread  a report  to  the  effect  that  the 
kidnapped  women  and  girls  were  undesirable  persons  of 
ill-fame.  Thud,  with  devilish  cunning,  did  they  facilitate 
the  execution  of  their  ignoble  designs.  Thus  the  poor 
captive  maidens  were  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  those 
who  would  have  otherwise  befriended  them.  One  is  not 
surprised  to  find  on  the  list  of  crimes  for  which  the  Allies 
claim  punishment  for  individual  German  criminals  such  an 
item  as  the  following  : “ Deportation  of  women  and  girls 
for  purposes  of  prostitution.”  It  is  to  be  feared  the  German 
name  is  tainted  for  generations  to  come.  Reports  during 
the  war  were  bad  enough,  yet  confirmation  of  these  war-time 
reports  is  every  day  forthcoming  in  numerous  well-docu- 
mented books.  The  reader  will  here  find  a good  specimen 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  species  of  literature. 


CONFERENCES  FOR  MEN. 

Conferences  for  Men.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Kuehnel.  8s.  6d. 
London  : Herder. 

A MAN  of  much  experience  among  " Socialists,”  whose 
unity  was  that  they  all  just  held  that  one  name  in 
common,  found  them  to  present  an  immense  variety  of 
types  : Vulgar,  self-seeking,  envious  destructionists,  slaves 
of  ambition,  thirsters  after  the  martyr’s  crown,  Utopians, 
pessimists,  sentimentalists,  mystics  and  sufferers  from  the 
contagion  of  " crowd- pyschology  ” after  they  had  once 
given  themselves  up  to  a party.  He  might  have  added  that 
some  adopted  the  name  while  repudiating  all  its  evil 
adjuncts,  and  professing  Christian  views  on  sociology,  with 
a desire  to  remove  the  indisputable  evils  in  the  unequal 
civilization  of  Christendom. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  last,  we  think  that  Father  Kuehnel, 
while  he  has  very  good  authority  for  describing  Socialism 
as  radically  wrong  and  for  insisting  on  another  title  to  be 
taken  by  those  bent  on  a Christian  reform,  yet  might  have 
used  more  care  not  to  offend  the  ill- designated  individuals 
who  call  themselves  Socialists  with  a difference,  and  that 
difference  a most  vital  one.  However,  we  should  like  some 
qualifying  words  to  such  utterances  as  this  : " Socialism 
wants  to  abolish  all  law  and  order,  all  lawfully  constituted 
government,  all  rights  of  property,  all  religion,  even  the 
home,  and  herd  men  together  like  cattle,  and  to  make  them 
work  for  the  benefit  of  a few  Socialist  leaders  ” (p.  82). 

The  lectures  are  full  of  very  clear  instructions  on  all 
points  concerning  the  lives  of  Catholic  workers  in  a world 
that  is  largely  the  antagonist  of  their  religion.  The  whole 
effort  is  put  under  the  protection  and  the  example  of  the 
workman,  St.  Joseph,”  the  patron  of  men  who  are  members 
of  a Holy  Name  Society.” 


THE  LIFE  OF  BLESSED  MARGARET  MARY. 

The  Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque.  By  Sister 
Mary  Philip,  of  the  Bar  Convent,  York.  5s.  net. 
Edinburgh  : Sands. 

NEEDLESS  to  say,  it  is  far  from  being  a thing  wholly 
evil  that  woman  should  display  activity  in  spheres 
where  hitherto  she  has  been  seen  little  or  not  at  all.  The 
Church  consecrates  what  is  good  in  this  movement,  as  in 
others,  and  under  her  guidance  and  within  her  fold  it 
has  already  produced  noteworthy  results.  And  as  we 
perused  this  excellent  life  of  Blesesd  Margaret  Mary,  we 
felt  more  sure  than  ever  that  one  field  that  can  and  will 
be  cultivated  more  and  more  by  our  nuns  with  the 
happiest  results  is  that  of  literature — of  certain  kinds 
of  literature,  that  is — and  not  least,  of  hagiography.  We 
have  here  really  good  work,  and  we  cannot  imagine  anyone 
that  will  not  be  helped  by  the  reading  of  it.  The  story 
is  simply  told,  in  a good  perspective,  and  to  a large  extent 
in  the  Beata’s  own  words.  Her  advice  to  novices,  her 
letters,  and  her  notes  of  retreat,  each  have  a chapter  to 
themselves,  besides  what  is  scattered  up  and  down  the 
other  chapters,  so  that  we  have  every  opportunity  of 
penetrating  her  spiritual  mind  - 

Blessed  Margaret  Mary  was  eager  for  external  penance  ; 
yet,  as  became  the  chosen  vessel  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
she  was  led  in  the  main  by  the  way  of  interior  anguish, 
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which  came  to  her  very  directly  from  Christ,  and  kept 
her  purified  for  the  most  intense  and  sensible  union  with 
Him.  She  found  great  repugnance  in  much  that  He 
asked.  Her  owri  community  also,  as  sometimes  happens 
in  such  cases,  were  unsympathetic  and  sceptical,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  incur  positive  threats  and  rebukes  from 
Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  delivered,  to  her  pain, 
through  herself  (pp.  110-113,  184).  One  of  her  superiors, 
again,  Mdre  Greyfffi,  was  incredibly  hard  to  her,  though 
loving  her  much.  On  the  other  hand,  she  found  solid 
support  and  consolation  in  the  Ven.  Claude  de  la 
Colombiere  and  Pere  Robin,  both  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ; 
it  is  not  always  that  a confessor  rises  to  such  a tremendous 
occasion. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  author  has  eschewed  all 
reference  whatever  to  the  Nine  Fridays  ; under  the 
circumstances,  and  given  the  general  character  of  the 
book,  we  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  this.  She 
shows  a praiseworthy  zeal  for  the  enthronement  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  rejoices  that 
all  is  now  clear  for  the  canonisation  of  her  Beata,  for 
which  the  book  is  a fitting  preparation. 


BLESSED  GILES  OF  ASSISI. 

Blessed  Giles  of  Assisi.  By  Walter  W.  Seton.  Man- 
chester : The  University  Press. 

THIS  volume  is  the  eighth  in  the  series  published 
by  the  British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies,  the 
seventh  of  which  was  also  edited  by  Mr.  Seton.  This 
latter  publication,  “ Some  New  Sources  for  the  Life  of 
Blessed  Agnes  of  Bohemia,”  has  been  re-issued  independ- 
ently of  the  series,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
may  be  possible  for  the  life  of  Blessed  Giles,  for  the  volumes 
of  the  British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies  are  supplied 
to  members  only.  Early  authorities  for  the  lives  of  the 
saints  appeal  to  a wider  public  than  other  documents 
which  rightly  find  a place  in  a series  of  Franciscan  studies. 
The  number  is  growing  of  those  who  wish  to  read  of  the 
virtues  and  miracles  of  God’s  saints  in  the  original  docu- 
ments, edited  by  scholars,  thus  to  obtain  a better  know- 
ledge of  the  evidence  on  which  rests  the  recital  of  the 
marvellous  occurrences  found  in  most  hagiographies. 

Mr.  Seton  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Canonici  Misc.  528)  a MS.  text  of 
the  “ short  life  ” of  Blessed  Giles  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  edited  or  even  collated.  This  text  is  published  and 
translated  in  the  present  study  with  collation  of  four  other 
MSS.  The  translation  is  excellent  and  in  a style  pleasantly 
reminiscent  of  antiquity  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  We  have  not  compared  it  closely 
with  the  Latin  text,  but  would  mention  a few  points  that 
attracted  our  attention  : “ quanto  magis  debes  reputare 
maius  donum”  (p.  54)  is  translated  : " How  much  greater 
a gift  oughtest  thou  to  count  it.”  This  omits  the  word 
“ magis,”  and  makes  “ maius  ” predicative  instead  of 
attributive.  Translate  " How  much  more  shouldst  thou 
esteem  the  greater  gift.”  P.  64,  § 7,  ” fide  ” ("  in  the  spirit 
of  faith  ”)  is  omitted  in  the  translation.  P.  66,  § 6 we 
strongly  suspect  that  “ non  ” should  be  retained.  Also 
on  the  same  page  " Ipse  vero  qualiter  sibi  accident 
enarravit  per  ordinem  ” is  unfortunately  emended  or  rather 
changed  to  “ acciderat.”  “ Ad  primum  gallorum  cantu [m]” 
(p.  78)  should  be,  not  “ until  the  cock  crew  for  the  first 
time”  but  “ until  the  first  cock-crow.”  However,  these 
are  minor  blemishes  that  do  not  detract  from  the  solid 
value  of  a careful  and  scholarly  piece  of  work. 

The  text  is  preceded  by  a life  of  Blessed  Giles,  and  a 
full  account  of  the  sources.  Quite  a quarter  of  this  intro- 
ductory study  is'  occupied  by  an  investigation  into  the 
relations  of  the  Long  Life  and  the  Short  Life,  ending  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  Short  Life  is  superior  to  the  Long 
Life  and  nearer  to  the  original  work  of  Brother  Leo. 


MORAL  THEOLOGY. 

A Handbook  of  Moral  Theology.  By  Rev.  A.  Koch,  D.D. 
Adapted  and  Edited  by  A.  Preuss.  Vol.  2 : Sin 
and  the  Means  of  Grace.  7s.  net.  London  : Herder. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  translation  of  Dr.  Koch’s 
“ Handbook  of  Moral  Theology  ” will  be  welcome 
to  the  general  reader  for  its  broad  and  scientific  outline  of 
sin  and  the  sacraments.  Especially  valuable  are  the 
sections  on  Temptations,  Occasions  ot  Sin,  Matrimony, 
and  the  many  sound  practical  suggestions  offered  through- 
out. It  is  no  adverse  criticism  to  say  that  the  student  will 
appreciate  the  notes  and  bibliography  more  than  the 
text  itself,  for  with  the  latter  he  may  be  supposed  to  be 
already  familiar.  We  should  have  been  interested  to  see 


Dr.  Koch’s  fuller  treatment  of  sins  of  thought  —an  extremely 
practical  matter  for  the  student  of  Moral  Theology  —and 
of  such  points  as  the  disparity  of  mortal  sins,  the  distinction 
between  mortal  sin  and  venial  sin,  Ploly  Orders  and  Matri- 
mony. But  the  author  has  advisedly  left  much  to  Canonists, 
and  in  order  to  explain  everything  in  detail  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  expand  the  book  to  many  times  its  size. 
Furthermore,  there  are  several  sections  in  Moral  Theology 
which  cannot  be  minutely  explained  from  a sense  of  delicacy. 
Such  things,  we  think,  are  better  witheld  from  the  general 
reader. 

The  translator  has  added,  in  an  appendix,  the  briefest 
Nummary  of  the  marriage  impediments  under  the  new 
code  of  Canon  Law. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  excellence  of  the  work, 
we  think  that  attention  may  be  called  to  the  following  : 
Divine  co-operation  in  evil  (rightly  ^understood)  is  So 
mysterious  that  the  treatment  of  it  might  be  left  to  dog- 
matic treatises  ; the  Subject  requires  rather  fuller  treatment 
than  is  possible  in  a book  of  this  size.  It  is  a little  obscure 
to  speak  of  any  precepts  being  unimportant,  or  of  the 
matter  being  divisible  (p.  29),  or  of  a doubtful  matter  in 
the  administration  of  the  saxraments  (p.  111).  If  Extreme 
Unction  requires  a virtual  intention,  how  can  an  interpre- 
tative one  suffice  (p.  116)  ? The  privileges  in  respect  of 
Holy  Communion  given  to  invalids  should  have  been  more 
fully  stated  (p.  130).  Pastors  are  bound  to  say  Mass  for 
the  people  on  suppressed  feasts  (p.  133).  It  is  dangerous 
to  state  without  explanation  that  extraordinary  difficulty 
excuses  from  integral  Confession  (p.  157).  The  author 
appears  (p.  170)  to  blow  hot  and  cold  on  the  matter  of 
mental  restriction.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
people  generally  are  called  to  the  married  state  (p.  204), 
though  we  fully  admit  that  some  people  are  practically 
obliged  to  marry.  The  translator  infers  from  Canon  1,070 
(p.  220,  n.  7),  that  a marriage  between  a baptized  non- 
Catholic  and  an  unbaptized  person  is  valid.  This  is  such 
a reversal  of  past  legislation  that  we  should  like  some 
positive  pronouncement  on  the  matter.  It  is,  however, 
only  fair  to  the  translator  to  say  that  his  view  is  shared 
by  Arregui,  Vermeersch,  Ferreres  and  others. 


NEW  ITALY. 

New  Italy.  By  Helen  Zimmern  and  Antonio  Agresti. 
6s.  London  : Constable. 

THIS  is  an  opportune  publication,  as  the  authors  give 
us  a mass  of  details  touching  the  political  history 
of  recent  years  which  is  not  generally  accessible.  Educa- 
tion, commerce,  shipping,  railways  and  taxation  are  com- 
plicated questions  in  a country  which  has,  so  to  speak, 
hardly  “ found  itself  ” as  yet.  There  is  an  interesting 
chapter  on  German  “ peaceful  penetration,”  and  in  the 
sketch  of  the  political-  situation  we  learn  what  the  “ Irre- 
dentist ” claims  are  and  also  how  reasonable  they  are. 
Lastly,  we  have  three  chapters  on  Italy’s  part  in  the 
Great  War  with  a much-needed  account  of  the  men  who 
now  are  leading  the  young  nation.  The  authors  know 
their  Italy,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  show  the  slightest 
comprehension  of  the  Vatican’s  position.  For  them  the 
Pope,  the  Vatican  in  general,  and  what  they  term  the 
“ clerical  ” party  are  the  opponents  of  the  true  Italy. 
Neither  have  they  any  understanding  of  the  grievous 
wrong  done  to  the  Papacy  by  the  occupation  of  Rome. 
One  might  almost  gather  from  their  pages  that  the  Pope 
was  the  aggressor  ! These  are  grave  blemishes,  but  they 
need  not  blind  us  to  the  real  value  of  the  book  in  its  other 
aspects. 


SACERDOTAL  SAFEGUARDS. 

Sacerdotal  Safeguards.  Casual  Readings  for  Rectors  and 
Curates,  by  Arthur  Barry  O’Neill,  C.S.C., 
LL.D.  $1.25.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  U.S.A.  : 
University  Press. 

WE  can  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  It  is  eminently  sane,  more 
especially  in  the  sections  on  the  Priest’s  Table,  on  Morti- 
fication and  on  Travel.  Some  of  the  subjects  treated 
naturally  do  not  make  appeal  to  us  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  e.g.,  those  on  the  writing  and  speaking  of  English 
and  the  so-called  “ Clerical  Club-night.”  But  we  warmly 
endorse  what  is  said  on  a priest’s  attitude  to  non-Catholics, 
and  also  on  the  priests  and  social  problems. 


The  Imitation  of  Christ  has  just  been  re-issued  in  the  new 
revised  translation  of  Sir  Francis  Cruise,  M.D.,  D.L.,  by 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland,  at  is.  3d.  net. 
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LITERARY  NOTES 


The  oracular  utterance  of  Dean  Stanley’s,  to  which  we 
alluded  the  other  day,  has  been  taken  oft'  by  the  satirical 
author  of  “ The  Life  of  a Prig,”  who  makes  his  hero  recall, 
with  appropriate  pride,  his  own  acute  observation  that 
the  state  of  the  Church  of  England  would  now  be  very 
different  if  Newman  had  only  been  able  to  read  Chinese. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  can  hardly  be  said  this  burlesque  version 
of  the  saying  surpassed  the  solemn  absurdity  of  the  original 
as  it  appears  in  Mark  Pattison’s  melancholy  “ Memoirs.” 
“A.  P.  Stanley  once  said  to  me,”  writes  Pattison,  " ‘ How 
different  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England  might  have 
been  if  Newman  had  been  able  to  read  German  ? ’ That 
puts  the  matter  in  a nutshell.  Newman  attained  and 
adorned  the  narrow  basis  on  which  Laud  had  stood  200 
years  before.  All  the  grand  development  of  human  reason, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Hegel  was  a sealed  book  to  him. 
There  lay  a unity,  a unity  of  all  thought,  which  far  tran- 
scended the  mere  mechanical  association  of  the  unthinkng 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; a grand  spiritual  unity, 
by  the  side  of  which  all  sects  and  denominations  shrink 
into  nothing  ” (pp.  210-1). 

f 

There  was  a time,  we  believe,  when  such  language  as 
this  would  have  been  taken  very  seriously  by  a good 
many  readers  in  this  country.  Naive  enthusiasts  for  the 
" kings  of  modern  thought  ” were  thereafter  apt  to  “ see 
all  things  in  Teutonism,”  like  Matthew  Arnold’s  Saturday 
Revicwev.  But  just  now  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  little 
danger  that  English  readers  should  form  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  German  philosophy.  And  though 
our  judgment  on  such  matters  as  scholarship  or  philosophy 
ought  not  to  be  affected  by  racial  rivalry  or  political 
hostility,  to  say  nothing  of  such  feelings  as  hatred  or 
revenge,  it  may  well  be  feared  that  there  is  now  some 
danger  of  excess  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  this  be  so, 
those  who  thus  degrade  the  German  thinkers  to  the  lowest 
level  will  surely  appreciate  the  paradox  of  Pattison’s 
picture  of  this  wondrous  world  of  thought  which  was,  it 
seems,  a sealed  book  to  such  a man  as  Newman  ; because, 
forsooth,  he  was  not  able  to  read  German.  But  apart 
from  any  prejudice  or  hostility  sprung  from  the  war, 
there  are  many  who  justly  appreciate  the  profound  and 
luminous  religious  philosophy  of  Catholic  Fathers  and 
Schoolmen,  and  have,  on  the  other  hand,  fcrmed  a very 
poor  opinion  of  modern  philosophy  in  general  and  of 
German  philosophy  in  particular.  And  to  these,  too, 
Pattison’s  paradoxical  comparison  must  surely  seem  the 
height  of  absurdity. 


Yet,  however  absurd  this  contemptuous  comparison  may 
seem  to  those  who  see  nothing  in  German  philosophy  but 
what  is  false  or  dangerous,  and  may  possibly  go  too  far  in 
one  direction  as  Pattison  does  in  the  other,  the  irony  of 
the  situation  may  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  regarded 
from  another  standpoint.  A student  of  Catholic  philosophy 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  that  German  literature  which  he 
esteemed  so  highly  could  see  for  himself  that  the  comparison 
involves  an  unjust  disparagement  of  those  older  and  more 
orthodox  thinkers  with  whose  writings  Newman  was 
familiar.  And  he  may  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  critic 
who  misjudges  them  so  strangely  cannot  be  very  conversant 
with  their  writings,  possibly  because  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  study  of  German  philosophical  literature. 
But  the  odd  thing  is  that  the  whole  passage  also  betrays 
a strange  misapprehension  of  the  new  philosophy  itself 
and  of  its  relations  with  older  systems,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  position  of  the  writer  who  is,  apparently,  supposed 
to  have  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  This  writer 
talks  of  the  " unthinking  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,” 
and  he  gravely  tells  us  that  the  whole  grand  development 
of  human  thought  was  a sealed  book  to  one  who  was  cer- 
tainly a student  of  Fathers  and  theologians.  Had  he 
never  read  Hegel’s  tribute  to  Catholic  thought,  or  his  just 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  St.  Anselm  and  the  Schoolmen  ? 


It  is  certainly  true  that  in  spite  of  multitudinous  diversi- 
ties and  aberrations  there  is,  withal,  some  unity  or  continuity 
in  the  history  of  human  thought.  And,  however  far  they 
may  have  gone  astray  in  other  matters,  some  of  the  afore- 
said modern  thinkers  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  recop-- 
nising  this  pregnant  fact,  and  setting  it  forth  in  their 
writings.  But  they  were  by  no  means  the  first  to  grasp 


it  or  to  appreciate  its  significance.  As  we  saw,  some  little 
time  ago,  this  truth,  seen  in  one  important  aspect,  is  the 
theme  of  that  remarkable  treatise  " De  Perenni  Philosophia,” 
written  by  a Catholic  Bishop  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance. 
And  long  before  the  days  of  Steuchus  Eugubinus,  the  same 
principle  had  been  illustrated  by  Clement  and  the  Alexan- 
drian School  of  the  third  century,  whose  work  had  been 
justly  appreciated  by  Newman  himself  in  his  “ Arians  of 
the  Fourth  Century.” 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that  Pattison  himself  learnt  to 
acknowledge  this  unity  from  one  of  his  German  masters. 
But  this  could  give  him  no  warrant  for  saying  that  it  must 
be  a sealed  book  to  those  who  could  not  read  their  writings. 
These  might  possibly  miss  some  phases  of  the  development, 
whatever  was  peculiar  to  these  modern  thinkers,  but  how 
could  they  miss  the  whole  ? How  can  a book  be  sealed 
to  those  who  have  read  all  but  one  of  the  last  chapters  ? 
The  disciple,  indeed,  is  really  paying  a very  maladroit 
compliment  to  his  masters.  For  if  this  fascinating  idea 
of  “a  grand  development  ” and  a ” unity  of  human 
thought  ” were  a piece  of  pure  fiction,  it  might  very  well 
be  known  only  to  the  initiated  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  first  devised  it.  But  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  it 
can  hardly  be  wholly  unknown  to  those  who  ha\e,  at  any 
rate,  studied  the  writings  of  the  older  masters. 

Rightly  understood,  indeed,  this  idea  of  unity  or  con- 
tinuity in  human  thought  affords  the  best  safeguard  against 
attaching  too  much  importance,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
to  the  work  of  any  new  school  of  philosophy.  Thus,  we 
may  suppose,  for  example,  that  a Polish  disciple  of  St. 
Thomas  gives  his  countrymen  a luminous  exposition  of 
true  philosophy  in  their  own  language.  Such  a work 
might  well  be  worthy  of  very  high  praise.  And  it  would 
certainly  be  a boon  to  Poles  who  read  no  tongue  but  their 
own.  But  there  would  be  no  great  need  to  translate  it 
into  other  languages  already  rich  in  philosophic  literature. 
For,  we  may  be  sure,  that  however  excellent  may  be  the 
author’s  ordered  arrangement  of  his  matter  in  luminous 
language,  his  book,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  contain 
but  little  really  new  or  original.  For  he  does  but  set  forth, 
in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own  words  the  “ Pirtnni 
Philosophia  ” which  is  found  in  its  fulness  in  the  pages  of 
Catholic  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  while  its  broken  lights 
illumine  the  fals.  or  imperfect  systems  of  pagan  philosophers. 


But  if  there  can  thus  be  little  that  is  really  new  cr 
original  in  such  a volume  of  Catholic  philosophy,  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  philosophical  systems  or  writings 
which  have  no  claim  to  this  purity  and  orthodoxy.  This 
is  clearly  the  case  with  those  broken  lights  of  truth  which 
relieve  the  gloom  of  the  most  erroneous  or  dangerous 
systems.  But  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  even  the  aberra- 
tions of  modern  thinkers  have,  for  the  most  part,  as  little 
claim  to  be  considered  new  and  original.  For  such  errors 
are  generally  distortions  or  inversions  of  true  ideas.  And 
from  the  first  these  truths  were  too  often  misapprehended 
or  perverted  in  the  same  manner.  When  Hippolytus, 
in  the  third  century  wrote  his  celebrated  “ Refutation 
of  All  Heresies  ” he  was  not  content  to  show  that  the 
bewildering  Gnostic  and  other  heretical  systems  of  his 
day  were  not  true ; but  even  at  that  early  date  he  undertook 
to'  establish  the  further  point  that  they  were  not  new, 
and  insisted  that  the  new  heretics  were  refurbishing  the 
tenets  of  old  philosophers.  A new  Hippolytus  would 
find  it  easy  to  deal  with  modern  heterodox  systems  in  the 
same  fashion. 

3 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  " Callista,”  a correspondent 
propounds  yet  another  problem  for  annotators.  Why, 
he  asks,  is  chapter  xxx  entitled  " Torres  Vedras  ” ? As 
we  read  this  question  we  naturally  recalled  the  following 
lines  from  an  ode  written  by  a kindred  poet  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  Iron  Duke  in  1852  : — 

But  when  numbers  bid  him  tremble. 

Witness  all  his  craft  dissemble, 

Watch  where  keen  each  bayonet  shines 
Under  Torres  Vedras  wall, 

Baffling  all  the  arms  of  Gaul, 

Tranquil  every  troop  reclines, 

Sheltered  and  shadowed  by  those  wondrous  lines. 


This  verse  may  suffice  to  show  how  this  episode  in  the 
Peninsular  War  was  regarded  by  the  generation  for  which 
Newman  wrote  his  romance.  The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
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were  then  very  naturally  taken  as  a typical  example  of 
the  triumph  of  prudent  and  defensive  tactics.  With  this 
fact  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  Spanish  name 
can  serve  as  an  appropriate  title  for  the  chapter  which  tells 
of  the  carefully  guarded  retreat,  where  the  great  ruler  of 
the  African  Church  could  find  rest  and  safety  with  his 
faithful  followers  while  he  is  preparing  to  go  forth  to  further 


victories. 


W.  H.  K. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Marriage  Legislation  in  the  New  Code  of  Canon  Law.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Ayrenhac,  S.S.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  2 dollars.  (New 
York  : Benziger.) 

The  Economic  Foundations  of  Peace.  By  J.  L.  Garvin.  12s. 
net.  (London  : Macmillan.) 

The  Catholic  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  edited  from  the  “ Codex 
Laudianus  ” by  E.  S.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  21s.  net;  My  House  in 
the  World,  by  James  Guthrie,  5s.  net.  (London  : Heath  Cranton.) 

Open  Warfare.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  10s.  6d.  net.  (London : 
Heinemann.) 


WAR  ITEMS. 


Mount  St.  Mary’s  and  the  War. 

Printing  for  the  last  time  the  list  of  the  old  students  of 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  with  the  forces,  the  Mountaineer 
gives  the  following  summary  : — 

Serving  in  the  Forces  ...  •••  •••  605 

Killed  or  died  ...  •••  •••  •••  ^6 

Wounded  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  1JS 

Missing  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  3 

Prisoners  of  war  ...  •••  *4 

Mentioned  in  dispatches  ...  •••  •••  37 

Chaplains  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  22 

Honours  (C.B.  1,  D.S.O.  8,  D.S.C.  2,  D.F.C.  1, 

M.C.  28,  Bar  to  M.C.  1,  D.C.M.  1,  M.M.  2, 

Croix  de  Guerre  2,  Croix  Militaire  1,  Italian 
Silver  Medal  1)  ...  •••  •••  •••  4^ 

All  the  O.M.  prisoners  of  war  have  now  been  repatriated. 

Prisoners  in  Germany. 

Below  we  reprint  from  the  Mountaineer  letters  from  two 
of  these  repatriated  prisoners  : — 

I hadn’t  such  a bad  time  in  Germany  (writes  W.  Leeming  (’02), 
Tank  Corps)  except  at  the  beginning,  when  I actually  starved  for 
fourteen  weeks  ; after  which  food  parcels  began  to  arrive.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  laTer,  I’m  afraid  most  of  us  would  never  have 
survived.  Since  la  t March,  I’ve  been  working  on  a farm,  but 
was  sent  back  to  camp  in  October,  as  I had  a conscientious  objec- 
tion to  hard  work  in  Germany.  I then  caught  the  ’flu,  together 
with  pleurisy.  However,  after  due  reflection,  I decided  to  live  ; 
so  here  I am,  thank  God  ! 

The  Boche  (says  C.  Bates)  worked  us  very  hard,  pulling 
transports  behind  his  lines.  Our  Lady  of  the  Mount,  he  is  sure, 
pulled  him  through,  for  the  doctors  told  him  afterwards  that  they 
had  given  him  up  two  or  three  times.  We  hope  he  is  now  well 
on  the  way  towards  complete  recovery.  He  says  he  will  pay  us 
a visit  when  he  is  a little  stronger,  and  we  trust  this  will  be  very 
soon. 

A Sportsman  Hun. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Raymond  Barker,  R.A.F.,  another  returned 
prisoner,  gave,  during  a visit  to  the  college,  an  account  of 
his  first  days  as  a captive ; — 

As  soon  as  his  machine  had  been  brought  down  behind  the  Boche 
lines,  a German  Staff  officer  drove  up  in  his  car  and  uJked  him  if 
he  would  like  a lift.  After  recovering  from  his  astonishment, 
Aubrey  expressed  his  thanks  and  accepted  the  offer,  all  the  more 
readily  seeing  that  he  had  been  wounded.  He  was  driven  to  the 
nearest  C.C.S.,  and  then  the  officer  said,  “ I’m  sorry  I cannot 
come  any  further  ; I have  some  business  here,  but  you  can  have 
my  car  I’ll  tell  the  chauffeur  to  drive  you  to  the  nearest  hos- 
pital.” When  Aubrey  reached  the  hospital,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  close  by  a railway  station,  which  he  had  bombed  a night  or 
so  before,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  his  own  hits. 
When,  however,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  his  squadron  intended 
to  strafe  ‘the  place  again  in  about  two  days,  his  feelings  were  not 
quite  so  cheerful.  He  had  not  been  long  in  hospital  when  the 
airman  who  brought  him  down  came  to  see  him.  He  continued 
to  visit  him  regularly  and  they  became  quite  friendly.  One  day 
Aubrey  noticed  he  was  “ sporting  ” the  Iron  Cross.  “ Hello  1 
What’s  that  for?  ” he  asked.  “ Why  1 don’t  you  know?  ” replied 
the  German,  “ for  bringing  you  down,  of  course  1 ” 

The  Goorkha  as  Footballer. 

Another  old  student,  G.  Bulfield,  writing  from  Quetta, 
says : — 

My  hat  1 they  do  work  you  here — no  stand-easies  on  parade  1 
However,  it’s  a topping  life  and  suits  me  down  to  the  ground. 


But,  of  course,  you  must  grumble  at  something  when  you’re  in  the 
Army.  . . . We  played  the  i /4th  Goorkhas  at  Soccer  last  Sunday 
and  literally  got  trampled  on,  although  we  have  quite  a respect- 
able team.  The  Goorkhas  are  simply  wonderful,  absolutely  tire- 
less, as  keen  as  mustard  and  as  quick  as  lightning.  Really  I have 
never  seen  anyone  so  quick  on  their  feet.  It  was  a revelation 
to  me.  I never  thought  Soccer  could  be  played  like  that  outside 
Great  Britain. 

King  George  and  Bruges  Nuns. 

The  following  from  the  letter  of  a nun  at  Bruges  has  been 
published  in  the  Irish  Catholic  : — 


The  day  Bruges  was  delivered  the  mother  ;n  England  of  one  of 
our  nuns  in  Bruges  wrote  to  his  Majesty  King  George  and  begged 
him  to  get  her  news  of  her  daughter.  The  King  was  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Buckingham  Palace  when  the  letter  arrived.  He 
handed  it  at  once  to  Major  Gordon,  who,  with  Lord  Curzon,  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  King  Albert  of  Belgium.  They  went 
over  without  delay  to  Bruges  to  visit  the  convent  in  compliance 
with  King  George’s  wishes.  They  gave  the  nuns  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  write  all  the  letters  they  could.  They  were  very 
nice  and  kind,  Lord  Curzon  in  particular  shaking  with  laughter 
over  their  lighter  stories  about  the  Germans.  The  two  English- 
men then  visited  the  chaplain,  who  gave  them  the  poster  con- 
nected with  the  murder  of  Captain  Fryatt.  It  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  British  Museum. 


The  Straits  of  Belgium. 


1 


The  Belgian  plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  M.  Vandervelde, 
has  given  the  following  detai's  of  the  situation  in 
Belgium  : — 

Although  food  is  now  more  plentiful,  he  said,  Belgium  is  near 
disaster.  There  are  740,000 7 workers  completely  unemployed, 
which  means  that,  with  their  dependents,  there  are  2,400,000 
people  out  of  a population  of  7,000,000  who  have  somehow  to  be 
assisted  by  the  State.  These  people  receive  between  one  and  one 
and  a half  francs  daily  each,  but  on  account  of  the  price  of  food 
are  unable  to  procure  proper  nourishment,  and  the  population 
of  the  country  is  wasting  away.  Of  the  great  industries  only  coal 
is  being  worked  at,  all  the  others  being  entirely  idle,  and  as 
the  whole  of  the  industrial  part  of  the  country  has  been  overrun 
it  is  impossible  to  set  the  unemployed  to  other  work.  In  Brussels 
out  of  120,000  workers  only  28,000  are  employed,  and  at  Antwerp 
only  2,000  dockers  out  of  20,000.  Belgium  is  lost  unless  the  Allies 
come  to  her  help  immediately.  The  State  is  paying  between 
thirty  and  forty  million  francs  monthly  for  the  feeding  of  the 
people,  and  besides  this  there  is  the  assistance  given  by  the  muni- 
cipalities and  the  relief  committees.  Machinery,  raw  materials, 
and  credit  are  the  most  urgent  needs.  In  December  last  Great 
Britain  lent  nine  millions  sterling,  but  the  conditions,  such  as  the 
rate  of  exchange,  are  so  difficult  that  the  money  has  not  yet  been 
used.  The  employers  dare  not  begin  work  until  they  have  a 
formal  guarantee  that  they  will  be  indemnified,  as  they  have  no 
capital  at  all,  and  will  not  borrow  until  they  have  this  assurance. 
In  the  Allies’  own  interest,  he  maintained,  all  assistance  should 
immediately  be  given  to  Belgium  as  there  was  danger  that  the 
people,  driven  by  despair  and  hunger,  might  take  violent  action. 


MGR.  BICKERSTAFFE-DREW. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  a committee  which  is  to  make  arrangements  to 
express  the  general  appreciation  felt  in  Catholic  and  mili- 
tary circles  of  the  work  done  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Bickersiaffe-Drew,  1st  Class  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  whose 
retirement  on  retired  pay  was  recently  gazetted.  Besides 
being  a prominent  litterateur,  “ John  Aysoough’s  ” career 
as  a military  chaplain  has  been  a notable  one.  The  son  of 
a Protestant  clergyman,  he  was  received  into  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  in  the  following  year  proceeded 
to  study  for  the  priesthood.  Shortly  after  being  ordained  in 
[ 1884  he  joined  the  Army  Chaplains’  Department,  and  he 
; has  been  Senior  Catholic  Chaplain  at  Plymouth,  Malta  and 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  was  twice  mentioned  in  dispatches  in 
the  war.  Cardinal  Gasquet  writes  of  him  “ He  certainly 
has  done  a great  work  in  giving  pure,  sound  literature  to 
the  English-speaking  world,  and  I am  glad  to  have  my 
name  associated  with  any  scheme  to  honour  him.”  The 
Bishop  of  Clifton  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee, 
on  which  are  a large  number  of  clergy  and  prominent  mili- 
tary representatives. 


Plymouth  : Two  New  Convents. — In  the  growing  new  dis- 
trict of  Laira,  Plymouth,  the  Carmelite  Nuns  of  Notting  Hill, 
London,  have  acquired  Efford  Manor.  The  Sisters  to  form  the 
community  are  expected  to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  have  taken  Widey  Court,  just  on  the 
borders  of  Plymouth,  where  their  especial  work  is  needed. 
Plymouth,  with  the  adjoining  large  towns  of  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse,  provides  ample  scope  for  the  Good  Shepherd  Nuns’ 
work,  which  is  totally  for  the  protection  of  young  girls.  As 
such,  it  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  laity,  who  can  help  the  scheme 
by  their  prayers  and  alms,  and  not  least  of  all,  by  finding  work 
for  the  girls  under  the  care  of  the  nuns. 
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INTELLECTUAL  CHARITY. 

In  a delightful  translation  by  E.  M.  Walker  of  some 
writings  of  Ernest  Hello,  called  " Love,  Science  and  Art,” 
a chapter  is  given  on  “ Intellectual  Charity,”  a more 
telling  phrase,  perhaps,  than  Apostolate  of  the  Press, 
which  is  becoming  somewhat  hackneyed,  yet  involving 
the  same  principle  : our  duty  of  affording  to  others  the 
use  of  mental  riches  which  we  by  good  fortune  enjoy  and 
they  sadly  lack.  That  we  Catholics  have  such  riches 
cannot  be  denied,  although  few  amongst  the  English  laity 
seem  to  have  grasped  the  two  facts  : — 

1.  That  we  do  possess  them  ; 

2.  That  it  is  possible,  or  rather  incumbent  upon  us, 
to  share  them. 

Our  power  of  counteracting  the  present  flood  of  anti" 
Christian  and  often  immoral  literature  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Yet,  like  others,  I was  on  the  contrary  inclined 
to  believe  that  we  had  no  such  power,  and  must  let  the 
dark  waters  swirl  about  us  so  long  as  we  could  keep  our  own 
skirts  more  or  less  free.  A recent  visit  to  a small  south 
coast  town  has  effectually  changed  this  opinion. 

The  Bexhill  Free  Lending  Library  is  already  fairly  well 
known,  at  least  by  its  attractive  and  not  easily  forgotten 
name.  But  those  who  have  not  seen  it  “in  action  ” can 
hardly  realise  the  bpld  theory  it  embodies,  and  the  tre- 
mendous capacity  for  development  it  holds.  In  less  than 
three  years  it  has  changed,  despite  war  difficulties,  from 
a single  shelf  of  books  in  the  church  porch  to  a spreading 
ga  lery  containing  over  13,000  volumes  which  travel  far 
and  wide  at  the  rate  of  500  a week  and  carry  with  them  a 
knowledge  of  and  taste  for  Catholic  and  cleanly  reading. 

The  originator  of  the  idea  (now  the  librarian),  one  of 
the  few  amongst  us  who  knew  that  a Catholic  literature 
of  high  technical  and  ethical  value  did  exist,  in  English, 
felt  also  a deep  desire  to  share  his  love  for  it  with  others. 
From  this  sprang  the  startlingly  generous  offer  toteupply 
books  to  anyone,  anywhere,  by  post,  borrower  paying 
postage  only.  The  celebrated  maxim,  " No  fees,  no 
fines,  no  formalities,”  was  and  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

A remarkable  weapon  for  good  immediately  came  into 
the  founder-librarian's  hands,  for  people  constantly  ask 
him  to  choose  reading  matter  for  them,  and  he  is  thus  able 
to  supply  books  which  experience  tells  him  will  create 
a desire  for  more  information  on  Catholic  subjects  and 
view-points.  He  gives  as  a conspicuous  example  of  this 
the  result  of  sending  out  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  “ Short  History 
of  England,”  Sandeman’s  " Social  Renewal,”  Father 
Gerrard’s. ‘‘ Challenge  to  the  Time-Spirit,”  Father  Cuth- 
bert’s  “ Catholic  Ideals  in  Social  Life.”  Almost  invariably 
comes  back  a request  for  more  of  Chesterton  and  the 
others  ; or  for  something  by  Belloc,  by  Devas,  by  Lingard 
or  Gasquet.  The  openings  thus  afforded  the  librarian 
are  almost  boundless. 

Letters  early  began  to  arrive  from  Somewhere  in  France. 
He  got  into  touch  with  chaplains,  and  at  one  time  over 
4,000  books  were  in  use  by  troops,  chiefly  at  base  hospitals 
and  recreation  hostels. 

As  the  end  of  the  war  approached  the  librarian’s  vision 
embraced  after-war  conditions,  and  at  once  he  procured 
books  dealing  with  the  Church’s  attitude  upon  all  the 
social  problems  which  re- constructionists  are  clamouring 
to  solve.  Yet  how  many  non-Catholics  are  aware  that 
the  Church  has  cny  attitude  on  social  problems,  she  who 
in  reality  holds  the  key  to  them  all  ? 

Nor  must  the  demobilising  armies  be  forgotten.  These 
men,  held  on  leash  have  time  at  their  disposal ; clean 
reading  should  be  ready  to  fill  their  otherwise  idle  hours. 
An  even  prior  claim  must  be  conceded  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, the  members  of  which  stand  under  constant  tempta- 
tion in  the  most  enervating  conditions  in  which  men  can 
be  placed.  To  provide  these  various  bodies  with  intel- 
lectual food  and  wholesome  fiction  is  one  part  of  the  Bexhill 
Library’s  emprise. 

German  missionaries,  and,  it  is  feared,  missionaries 
from  other  foreign  countries,  may  no  longer  carry  on  the 


Church’s  work  of  salvation  in  lands  under  the  British  flag. 
We  must  not  quarrel  with  that  decision,  but  the  heavier 
will  be  the  burden  on  those  remaining.  To  receive  periodi- 
cal parcels  of  books  from  England,  merely  for  the  trouble 
of  asking,  and  to  be  allowed  to  pass  them  on  from  station 
to  station,  must  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  English-speaking 
missionaries.  The  librarian  is  determined  to  grant  this 
boon  to  all  who  can  be  reached  by  parcels  post ; the  books 
to  be  used  during  a year  or  two,  and  eventually  returned 
to  Bexhill — probably  ready  for  re-binding. 

Transat’ antic  and  Mediterranean  travel  is  beginning 
again  ; let  any  traveller  have  a box  of  books  sent  to  his 
cabin  for  use  on  board  ship  ; the  box  travels  back  on  the 
ship’s  return  journey.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  to 
depend  for  reading  on  the  ill-printed  classics  and  inane 
fiction  which  constitute  a ship’s  library  are  likely  to  think 
this  the  best  idea  of  all.  But  even  into  this  part  of  the 
work  apostolicity  enters  ; people  read  more  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  at  sea  than  on  land ; fellow-travellers  will 
use  the  books,  and  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church  may  be  gained  for  the  first  time  in  such  a way. 

All  this  and  far  more  is  the  scope  of  the  Bexhill  Library, 
which  has  wonderfully  justified  its  founder’s  unswerving 
faith.  It  has  gone  ahead  at  a rate  which  perhaps  excuses 
in  part  the  prevailing  impression  that  it  contains  the 
secret  of  perpetual  motion  and  will  never  need  oiling. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  For  three  years  the 
Librarian  has  borne,  alone,  the  whole  responsibility  and 
most  of  the  expense  of  his  knight-eriant  adventure.  His 
staff,  to  be  sure,  is  a volunteer  one,  truly  interested  in 
this  method  of  reaching  souls  ; the  Library  is  partly  in, 
and  partly  an  annexe  to,  his  own  house,  so  that  the 
housing  • expense  is  down  to  a minimum  ; a good  many 
books  are  given  anonymously.  But  the  need  for  buying 
books,  and  numerous  copies  of  each  book,  becomes  greater 
daily,  with  a list  of  borrowers  which  already  considerably 
exceeds  one  thousand. 

Here  is  noble  scope  for  co-operation,  enthusiastic  co- 
operation. The  Librarian  is  convinced  that  if  the 
Catholics  of  England  learn  that  this  work  is  being  done, 
that  it  bears  the  special  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father,  and 
that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its  possibilities,  they 
will  look  to  it  that  it  does  not  fail  solely  through  apathy 
and  lack  of  the  intellectual  charity  which  surely  comes 
under  the  heading  of  the  spiritual  works  of  mercy. 

The  late  Ambrose  Willis  had  many  plans,  which,  had 
not  the  War  robbed  us  of  him,  would  have  developed 
the  Apostolate  of  the  Press  in  a somewhat  similar  manner. 
The  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  wrought  marvels,  ham- 
pered always  by  the  same  disadvantage  as  other  Catholic 
works  in  England  have  to  put  up  with  : lack  of  interest 
and  support.  This  lack  springs,  possibly,  from  a state 
of  mind  engendered  in  penal  times,  obsolete  by  a century 
and  more,  yet  inclining  us  to  feel  that  we  must  lie  quiet, 
must  say  and  do  nothing  to  attract  attention  to  our. 
selves,  lest  the  Law  swoop  upon  us  ! Is  it  not  time  that 
we  threw  off  this  servile  attitude  ? I venture  to  think 
that  the  mission  of  the  Bexhill  Library  stands  unique 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  it  full  swing( 
and  to  relieve  the  Librarian  from  pecuniary  anxiety,  that 
ho  may  devote  his  whole  energy  to  the  administrative 
and  what  he  calls  the  ” anticipatory  ” side  of  his  ideals 
(for  to  anticipate  demands  and  areas  of  demand  is  an 
important  and  so  far  very  successful  part  of  his  care). 
If  he  acts  as  the  organiser,  as  the  director,  as  the 
“ schemer,”  he  surely  should  not  be  forced  by  the  want 
of  financial  support  from  the  Catholic  laity  to  continue 
also  the  sole  provider,  with  the  spectre  of  failure  in  the 
foreground. 

Very  frankly,  he  says  that  the  people  he  wishes  most 
to  be  brought  into  touch  with  are  those  who  will  visit 
Bexhill  and  watch  the  Library  at  work.  It  is  far  more 
eloquent  than  he  can  hope  to  be.  It  simply  does  its  own 
imploring,  but  its  strongest  endorsement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  its  generosity.  ‘ ‘ Come  over  into  Macedonia ; come 
over  and  help  us  ! ” G.  C.  Guiney. 
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BIRTH 

DOBSON. — OntHenth  April,  at  31,  Lenton  Avenue,  The  Park,  Nottingham 
the  wife  of  W.  F.  Dobson  (tue  Eleanor  Rochlord),  ot  a daughter. 


DEATH 

BLACK  LEDGE.— April  5 at  Crovdon,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Mrs,  R.  E. 
Blackledge  78  Northampton  Road,  Cioydon,  and  the  latt*  James  Blackledge  ot 
Waterloo.  Requiem  and  interment  at  St.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  Great  Crosby. 
Thursday,  April  loth.  R.I  P. 
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Address — The  Librarian,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 


fDemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITA, 

Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  tor  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,"  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

TUB 

Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 
Company  LT? 
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ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  NO  BRANCHES 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Statneb  <5la88. 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  of  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  th^  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors,  Carvers , Metal 
Workers , and  Artists  for 
All  Chur  eh  Work. 

SUNN1NGEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

and  »t 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


Rv  Royal 


Warrant 


to  H.M. 


the  King. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  W. 

SUNDAY,  20th  April  1919 — Preachers  r T2  nooni 
Father  DONNEL.  Y.  S J . 4 p.m  . Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J.  Wednesday 
April  23rd,  8.30  pm.  Father  s ANI^LAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday, 
April  25th  3 30  p.m  . Farhf'  ('ON^IDl  N E.  S J 
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XLbe  Qancev  Ibospttal  (JTvee) 

( Incorporated  undci  Royal  Charter  ) 

No  Letters  of  Recommendation  needed,  at  Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers  __  Messrs.  CoUTTh  and  Co.  . Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  .RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand,  London  W.C 
Fred  W Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 


Tbelp  tbe  Souls  ©uv  Zovd 
Bied  to  Save. 


THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  GOOD 
SHEPHERD,  Ashford,  near  Staines, 

earnestly  ask  for  help  to  buy  an  adjoining 
house  now  up  for  sale.  It  will  be  invaluable 
for  the  extension  of  the  Home,  and  verv 

1 j 

detrimental  if  bought  by  others. 

The  cost  is  £3,000.  Already  Received,  £241. 


But  1)0  vised  Appeal 


To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  paid  for  same  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help?  My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  I shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burlon-on-Trent. 
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BEQUESTS  FOR  MASSES 


MR.  FRANK  RUSSELL’S  ARGUMENT. 

In  the  case  of  Egan,  Francis  Cardinal  Bourne  and  Another 
v.  James  Keane  and  Others,  which  was  heard  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Birkenhead),  Lord  Buckmaster, 
Lord  Parmoor,  Lord  Atkinson  and  Lord  VVrenbury,  the 
Honourable  Frank  Russell,  K.C.,  Mr.  Charles  Mathew, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  McMullan,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Witham,  Roskeil,  Munster  and  Weld,  appeared  for  the 
appellants  (His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Bourne  and 
Father  Terence  Donelly,  S.J.).  Mr.  J.  Muldcon,  K.C.  (Irish 
Bar)  and  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Cairns,  instructed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Z. 
Deane,  appeared  for  the  respondent.  The  following  was  the 
argument  by  the  Honourable  Frank  Russell,  K.C.  : — 

The  late  Edward  Egan  by  will  bequeathed  to  the  Cathedral  for 
Masses  Z,2oo,  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  of  Farm  Street,  £200  for 
Masses,  and  the  residue  of  his  estate  also  to  the  Jesuit  F'athers 
of  Farm  Street  for  Masses.  It  is  admitted  that  by  the  “ Cathe- 
dral ” he  meant  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Westminster,  and  by 
the  words  “ for  Masses  ” he  meant  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul. 

In  this  case  there  are  two  questions  to  be  4ec'ded — (1)  Are 
gifts  for  Masses  for  his  soul  illegal,  and  (2)  If  not  illegal,  do  they 
tend  to  perpetuity?  At  the  date  of  the  Chantries  Act  of 
Edward  VI,  cap.  14,  passed  in  1547,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI, 
a Dequest  that  prayers  and  Masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator 
himself  or  other  deceased  persons  was  undoubtedly  valid.  See 
Coke  on  Littleton,  section  133,  which  deals  with  the  tenure  of 
Frankalmoyne ; section  135  is  as  follows  : — “ And  they  which 
hold  in  Frankalmoyne  are  bound  of  right  before  God  to 
make  orisons,  prayers  and  other  divine  services  for  the 
souls  of  their  grantors  or  feoffors"  or  the  souls  of  their  heires 
which  are  dead.”  Section  137  is  as  follows: — “ But  if  an  abbot 
or  priest  holds  of  his  lord  by  a certaine  divine  service  in  certaine 
to  be  done  as  to  sing  a Mass  everie  F'riday  in  the  weeks  for  the 
soules  or  to  find  a chaplain  to  sing  a Mass.”  By  31  Edward  III, 
cap.  n,  it  was  enacted  that  in  case  where  a man  died  intestate 
the  ordinaries  shall  depute  the  next  and  most  lawful  friends  of 
the  dead  person  intestate  to  administer  the  goods,  which  deputies 
shall  have  an  action  to  demand  and  recover  as  executors  the  debts 
due  to  the  said  person  intestate  in  the  King’s  Court  for  to 
administer  and  to  dispeud  for  the  soul  of  the  dead.  The  first 
statutory  restriction  put  upon  Masses  for  the  dead  is  to  be  found 
in  Statute  23  Henry  VIII,  cap.  10,  which  forbade  trusts  of  here- 
ditaments to  the  use  of  parish  churches,  chapels,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  obits  or  annual  funeral  services  performed 
during  any  longer  period  than  twenty  years.  This  Act  did  not 
forbid  the  devise  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Masses  for 
any  shorter  period. 

The  last  point  is  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  1549, 
and  that  Prayer  Book  included  prayers  for  the  dead  in  the  Prayer 
of  Consecration  in  the  Communion  Service.  In  5 & 6 Edward  VI, 
chapter  1,  when  the  second  Prayer  Book  was  introduced,  the 
Prayer  for  the  Dead  drops  out,  but  the  first  Prayer  Book  which 
contained  it  is  referred  to  in  that  Act  of  5 & 6 Edward  VI, 
chapter  1,  in  these  terms  : “ Where  there  hath  been  a very  godly 
Order  set  forth  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  for  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  "he  Sacraments  to  be  used  in  the 
mother  tongue  within  the  Church  of  England,  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Primitive  Church,  very  comfortable  to  all 
good  people  drsiring  to  live  in  Christian  conversation,  and  most 
profitable  to  the  estate  of  this  realm.”  Upon  those  five  or  six 
points,  I submit  to  your  Lordships  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  at 
all  events  that  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Chantries  Act,  and 
indeed  1549  is  immediately  after  the  Chantries  Act,  which  was 
1 547-8.  it  is  quite  clear  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  prayers  for  the 
dead  or  Masses  for  the  dead.  Indeed,  the  Statute  I mentioned  of 
Henry  VIII,  of  course  in  terms  so  far  as  regards  land  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mortmain,  prohibited  it  apparently,  but  it  allowed 
it  for  twenty  years.  At  that  date  there  was  nothing  in  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  nothing  under  the  statute  law  of  the 
land,  to  prohibit  these  g:fts.  The  question,  therefore,  turns  upon 
this  : What  was  the  effect  upon  these  gifts  of  personal  estate 
for  Mass  of  the  Statute  of  Chantries.  I am  afraid  I must  now  ask 
your  Lordships  to  consider  in  some  little  detail  the  Statute  of 
Chantries. 

The  Chantries  Act. 

It  is  a long,  cumbersome  Act,  but  I think  I can  leave  out  the 
unnecessary  sections.  Before  we  do  so,  may  I tell  your  Lord- 
ships  four  or  five  features  about  it  which  it  is  essential  to  bear 


in  mind.  First  of  all  the  statute  only  applies  to  various  exis‘:ng 
dispositions  which  had  been  operative  within  the  previous  five 
years ; secondly,  with  a very  small  exception,  which  for  the 
moment  we  can  disregard,  it  only  applied  to  land.  The  small 
exception  (this  is  the  third  point)  was  that  it  applied  so  far  as 
personal  estate  was  concerned  only  to  existing  gifts  of  money 
in  perpetuity  to  certain  corporations.  Fourthly,  it  does  not 
anywhere  avoid  the  gifts  which  it  deals  with,  but  simply  gives 
them  to  the  king.  It  does  not  avoid  them  on  the  ground  of 
illegality,  but  simply  gives  them  to  the  king.  Fifthly,  it  excepts 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  chantries  founded  there  and  various  other  places.  Eton  was 
one,  and  Winchester  was  another.  Winchester  has  many  chan- 
tries. Finally,  and  this  is  to  my  mind  the  most  important  thing 
of  all,  it  contemplates  the  creation  in  the  future  of  .obits  and 
such  like  things  and  it  does  not  avoid  them.  All  it  does  in 
regard  to  obits  to  be  founded  in  the  future  is  to  say  that  in  the 
event  of  the  conditions  not  being  fulfilled  a person  entitled  to 
re-entry  on  breach  of  the  conditions  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
re-enter.  It  discourages  it  to  that  extent.  I am  now  going  to 
refer  to  the  Act.  If  I give  a man  land  on  condition  that  he 
provides  these  services  the  Act  enables  him  to  break  the  condition 
and  enjoy  the  land  without  entitling  the  other  person  to  re-enter. 
It  does  not  say  no  obits  shall  be  founded  in  the  future.  I think 
the  section  is  confined  to  obits.  Now  your  Lordship  will  find 
that  the  statute  itself  is  1 Edward  VI,  chapter  14.  I cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  is  the  recital  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  trouble  in  this  matter,  because  the  recital  contains 
words,  I will  not  say  of  vituperation,  but  not  pleasant  to  the 
Catholic  ear  at  all  events.  “ An  Act  whereby  certain  chantries, 
colleges,  free  chapels  and  the  possessions  of  some  be  given  to 
the  King’s  Majesty.”  I think  that  is  accurately  describing  all 
that  the  Act  does.  I must  read  the  whole  preamble,  because 
it  is  of  importance.  “ The  King’s  most  loving  subjects,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  considering  that  a great  part  of  superstition  and 
errors  in  Christian  religion  hath  been  brought  into  the  minds  and 
estimations  of  men,  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  their  very  true 
and  perfect  salvation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
devising  and  fantasying  vain  opinions  of  Purgatory  and  Masses 
satisfactory  to  be  done  for  them  which  be  departed  ; the  which 
doctrine  and  vain  opinion,  by  nothing  more  is  maintained  and 
upholden,  than  by  the  abuse  of  Trentals  ” (that  is,  an  office  for 
the  cjead,  continuing  for  thirty  days)  “ Chantries,  and  other  pro- 
visions made  for  the  continuance  of  the  said  blindness  and 
ignorance  ; (2)  And  further  considering  and  understanding,  that  the 
alteration,  change  and  amendment  of  the  same,  and  converting 
to  good  and  Godly  uses,  as  in  the  erecting  of  Grammar  Schools 
to  the  education  of  youth  in  virtue  and  godliness,  the  further 
augmenting  of  the  Universities,  and  better  provision  for  the  poor 
and  needy,  cannot  in  this  present  Parliament  be  provided  and 
conveniently  done,  nor  cannot,  nor  ought  to  any  other  manner 
person  be  committed,  than  to  the  King’s  Highness,  whose  Majesty, 
with  and  by  the  advice  of  His  Highness’s  most  prudent  Council, 
can  and  will  most  widely  and  beneficially,  both  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  weal  of  this  His  Majesty’s  realm,  order,  alter, 
convert  and  dispose  the  same ; (3)  and  calling  further  to  their 
remembrance,  that  in  the  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster  the 
seven  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  the  dissolution  of  chantries,” 
and  so  on.  I do  not  think  I need  read  any  more  of  the  preamble, 
which  extends  well  into  the  second  section.  The  enacting  part  of 
the  Statute  of  Chantries  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
section.  The  short  effect  of  section  2 is  that  all  lands  and  rents 
then  limited  for  ever — then  limited  for  ever — for  finding  a priest 
which  have  been  operative  within  the  last  five  years  before  the  Act 
are  given  to  the  King.  It  is  enacted  : “ That  all  manner  of 
colleges,  free  chapels  and  chantries,  having,  being  or  in  esse  within 
five  years  next  before  the  first  day  of  this  present  Parliament 
(which  were  not  in  actual  and  real  possession  of  the  said  late 
King,  nor  in  the  actual  and  real  possession  of  the  King  our 
Sovereign  Lord  that  now  is,  nor  excepted  in  the  said  former  Act 
in  form  above  said,  other  than  such  as  by  the  King’s  Commissions 
in  form  hereafter  mentioned  shall  be  altered,  transposed  or 
changed),  and  all  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  tithes,  pensions, 
portions  and  other  hereditaments  and  things  above  mentioned, 
belonging  to  them  or  any  of  them  ; (4)  And  also  all  manors,  lands, 
tenements,  rents  and  other  hereditaments  and  things  above  men- 
tioned, by  any  manner  of  assurance,  conveyance,  will,  devise,  or 
otherwise  had,  made,  suffered,  knowledged  or  declared,  given 
assigned,  limited  or  appointed,  to  "the  finding  of  any  priest,  to 
have  continuance  for  ever,  and  wherewith  or  whereby  any  priest 
was  sustained,  maintained  or  found  within  five  years  next  before 
the  first  day  of  this  present  Parliament  (which  were  not  in  the 
actual  and  real  possession  of  the  said  late  King,  nor  in  the 
actual  and  real  possession  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  that 
now  is) ; (5)  And  also  all  annual  rents,  profits  and  emoluments, 
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at  any  time  within  five  years  next  before  the  beginning  of  this 
present  Parliament,  employed,  paid  or  bestowed,  toward  or  for 
the  maintenance,  supportation  or  finding  of  any  stipendary  priest, 
intended  by  any  Act  or  writing  to  have  continuance  for  ever ; 
(6)  shall  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament  immediately 
after  the  Feast  of  Easter  next  coming,  be  adjudged  and  deemed, 
and  also  be  in  the  actual  possession  and  seisin  of  the  King  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  and  his  Heirs  and  Successors  for  ever,  without 
any  office  or  other  inquisition  thereof  to  be  had  or  found  ; (7)  and 
in  as  large  and  ample  manner  and  form  as  the  priests,  wardens, 
masters,  ministers,  governors,  rulers,  or  other  incumbents  of 
them  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  five  years  next  before 
the  beginning  of  this  present  Parliament,  had,  occupied  or  enjoyed, 
or  now  hath,  occupieth  or  enjoyeth  the  same ; (8)  and  as.  though 
all  and  singular  the  said  colleges,  free  chapels,  chantries,  stipends, 
salaries  of  priests,  and  the  said  manors,  lands,  tenements,  heredita- 
ments and  other  the  premises,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  and 
every  one  of  them,  were  in  this  present  Act  specially,  particularly 
and  certainly  rehearsed,  named  and  expressed.”  So  it  only 
extends  to  existing  things,  land  upon  then  existing  uses  and  trusts 
and  operative  within  the  five  preceding  years.  The  new  donee 
held  it  for  his  own  use.  It  is  limited  in  that  way,  land  operative 
within  five  years  settled  for  this  purpose  for  ever,  the  purpose 
for  this  section  being  the  finding  of  a priest.  Then  section  3 
deals  with  the  same  thing  where  it  is  not  limited  for  ever  but 
limited  for  a term  of  years,  so  I do  not  think  I need  trouble  to 

read  that  section.  It  deals  with  the  same  thing  where  the 

limitation  is  for  a term  of  years,  but  the  same  limitations  apply 
to  land,  and  it  must  have  been  operative  for  five  years  before 
the  Act  and  it  must  be  for  the  finding  of  a priest.  Section  4 
is  only  ancillary  to  section  3 because  it  saves  the  rights  of 
reversioners  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  those  terms  of 
years.  Then  section  5 provides  for  the  case  of  lana  given  for 
ever,  “ to  the  finding  or  maintenance  of  any  anniversary  or  obit, 
or  other  like  thing,  intent  or  purpose,  or  of  any  light  or  lamp, 
in  any  church  or  chapel,  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  which 
hath  been  kept  or  maintained  within  five  years  next  before  the 
said  first  day  of  this  present  Parliament.”  Sections  2 and  3 your 
Lordships  appreciate  were  in  support  of  a priest.  Now  we  deal 
with  other  matters.  I had  better  read  section  5 : “ And  be  it 

ordained  and  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament, 

that  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  from 
the  said  Feast  of  Easter  next  coming,  shall  have,  hold,  perceive 
and  enjoy  for  ever,  all  lands,  tenements,  rents  and  other  heredita-  j 
ments,  which  by  any  manner  of  assurance,  conveyance,  will,  wills,  ; 
devise  or  otherwise,  at  any  time  heretofore  had,  made,  suffered, 
knowledged  or  declared,  were  given,  assigned  or  appointed  to 
go  to  or  be  employed  wholly  to  the  finding  or  maintenance  of  any 
anniversary  or  obit,  or  other  like  thing,  intent  or  purpose,  or  I 
of  any  light  or  lamp,  in  any  church  or  chapel,  to  have  continuance  I 
for  ever,  which  hath  been  kept  or  maintained  within  five  years  ! 
next  before  the  said  first  day  of  this  present  Parliament.  Then  j 
section  6 I do  not  think  1 need  trouble  to  read.  It  is  ancillary  ; 
to  5 to  this  extent,  that  it  provides  that  if  only  part  of  the  rents 
are  given  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  section  r,  then  the  king 
is  only  to  get  the  particular  sum  so  applied  in  any  year  of  the  , 
last  five.  To  some  extent  it  severs  the  bad  use  from  the  good 
use.  Then  section  7 is  the  only  section  which  deals  with  personal 
estate.  This  is  the  small  exception  I referred  to  when  I sum- 
marized the  Act  : “ And  it  is  also  ordained  and  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  that  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  shall  from  the  said  Feast  of  Easter  next  coming  have, 
perceive  and  enjoy,  all  and  singular  such  sums  of  money,  profits, 
commodities  and  emoluments,  which  by  virtue  of  any  manner 
of  assurance,  conveyance,  composition,  will,  devise  or  otherwise, 
heretofore  have  been  given,  assigned,  limited,  or  appointed  to  have 
continuance  for  ever,  which  in  any  one  year  within  five  years  next 
before  the  beginning  of  this  present  Parliament  have  been  paid, 
bestowed  or  employed  by  any  manner  of  corporations,  guilds, 
fraternities,  companies  or  fellowships  of  mysteries  or  crafts,  or 
any  of  them,  being  in  England,  Wales  and  other  the  King’s 
Dominions,  or  bv  the  masters,  wardens,  governors,  or  other 
officers  or  ministers,  or  by  the  master,  warden,  governor  or  other 
officer  or  minister  of  them  or  any  of  them,  toward  or  about  the 
finding,  maintenance  or  sustentation  of  any  priest  or  priests,  of 
any  anniversary  or  obit,  lamp,  light  or  lights,  or  other  like  thing  as 
is  aforesaid,  to  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  Heirs  and 
Successors  for  ever,  to  be  paid  yearly  as  a rent-charge.”  So  that  j 
is  the  only  section  dealing  with  personal  estate,  and  it  is  limited 
in  the  same  way  to  then  existing  gifts  to  corporations  and  guilds 
and  so  on,  and  again  there  is  the  same  five  years.  That  is  the  only 
section  which  deals  with  personal  estate  at  all. 


of  certain  institutions  from  the  Act  altogether.  It  is  in  these 
terms  : “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  That  this  Act,  or  any  Article,  clause  or  matter 
contained  in  the  same,  shall  not  in  any  wise  extend  to  any  college, 
hostel  or  hall,  being  within  either  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford ; (2)  nor  to  any  chantry  founded  in  any  of  the 
colleges,  hostels  or  halls,  being  in  the  same  Universities  ; (3)  nor 
1 to  the  Free  Chapel  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  situate  in  the  Castle 
of  Windsor  ; (4)  nor  to  the  college  called  St.  Maries  College  of 
1 Winchester  besides  Winchester,  of  the  Foundation  of  Bishop 
! Wickham;  (5)  nor  to  the  College  of  Eton;  (6)  nor^to  the  Parish 
Church  commonly  called  the  Chapel  in  the  See  of  Newton,  within 
1 the  Isle  of  Ely  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,”  and  so  on.  Then 
j it  goes  on,  “ other  than  to  such  chantries,  obits,  lights  and  lamps, 

1 or  any  of  them,  as  at  any  time  within  five  years  next  befbre  the 
beginning  of  this  present  Parliament  have  been  had,  used  or  main- 
tained within  the  said  Cathedral  Churches.”  You  get  the  same 
five  years’  exception  there  curiously  enough.  That  is,  of  course, 
an  exception  which  does  not  apply  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or 
Winchester  colleges.  It  is  only  the  Cathedral  churches. 

Lord  Parmoor  : In  other  words,  as  regards  Oxford,  Cambridge 
and  Winchester  and  Eton,  they  were  not  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : No,  not  at  all.  Of  course,  I pray  that 
section  strongly  in  aid. 

Lord  Buckmaster : Oxford,  Cambridge,  Winchester  and  Eton 
are  excluded  altogether.  They  are  absolutely  outside  the  Act. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell : Yes.  The  point  I want  to  make  on  the 
section  is  that  it  is  incredible  if  the  intention  of  the  Act  was  to 
render  illegal  all  these  things  that  there  should  be  any  exception 
at  all. 

Lord  Parmoor  ; Particularly  when  it  is  illegal  as  being  super- 
stitious. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  Then  the  only  other  section  I must 
refer  to  is  the  one  which  in  terms  contemplates  further  trusts  of 
this  sort. 

Obits. 


Not  to  Make  Illegal  but  to  Discourage. 


I am  going  to  submit,  at  the  most  all  you  can  say 
about  this  Act  is  that  it  did  not  render  these  things 
illegal,  but  it  desired  to  discourage  them.  The  mere  fact 
that  it  desires  to  discourage  them  does  not  render  them 
illegal.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  instance  of  a statute 
wishing  to  discourage  or  put  an  end  to  things  which  had  the 
opposite  effect  is  the  famous  Statute  of  Uses.  Your  Lordship 
observes  the  recital  in  the  preamble,  that  it  is  contemplated  it  is 
going  to  be  applied  in  Grammar  Schools,  but  this  particular  Par- 
liament left  it  to  the  King.  We  know  as  a matter  of  history  that 
the  number  of  schools  which  emerged  from  this  very  large  confisca-  ■ 
tion  was  minute.  Now  I am  skipping  over  a good  many  sections, 
because  section  10  only  institutes  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  j 
getting  discovery  of  these  trusts.  Sections  11  and  16  I might 
summarise  as  directions  given  by  the  Statute  to  the  Commis-  | 
sioners  as  to  how  they  are  to  discharge  their  duties  and  so  on.  j 
Section  19  is  the  next  important  section,  and  that  is  the  excepting  1 


If  your  Lordship  would  now  turn  to  section  38,  which  deals 
with  obits,  and  so  on,  to  be  instituted  in  the  future,  it  says  : 
“ Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  authority  aforesaid,  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  by  reason  of  any  remainder,  use  or  condition,  to  enter 
into,  claim  or  challenge  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments, 
for  the  non-doing,  non-naming  or  non-finding  of  any  such  priest 
or  priests,  or  poor  folks  as  is  aforesaid,  obit,  anniversary,  light  or 
lamp  from  henceforth  to  be  founded  or  done  anything  herein  con- 
tained to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding.”  Now  what 
does  that  section  mean?  That  section  means  this:  There  will 
be  in  the  future  these  things  founded  and  there  will  be  provisions 
in  the  deed  which  found  them  enabling  a person  to  re-enter  if  the 
conditions  are  not  observed.  Now  we  do  not  say  those  are 
illegal,  but  in  order  to  discourage  those  things,  we  say  you  will 
not  be  able  to  re-enter.  The  man  you  give  them  to  will  be  at 
liberty  to>.  disregard  the  trusts  if  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so  without 
being  in  peril.  So  far  as  I can  make  out,  in  no  single  case  which 
has  been  argued  before  the  Courts  in  this  country  has  that  section 
ever  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Court.  It  could  not 
apply  to  anything  in  the  five  years  because  it  was  five  years  before 
the  Act,  and  this  is  something  henceforth  to  be  founded  and  done. 
It  is  undoubtedly  encouraging  these  persons  to  disregard  it ; that 
is  to  say,  if  anybody  at  this  time  had  settled  his  land  and  gave 
it  to  A.B.  upon  certain  trusts  which  involved  this  so-called 
superstitious  use,  and  A.B.  chose  to  disregard  them,  the  person 
who  had  the  right  of  entry  on  disregarding  them  could  not  do 
so. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : I suppose  you  say  if  the  object  was  to 
make  the  things  illegal  such  a circuitous  method  of  trying  to 
effect  that  purpose  would  be  inexolicable. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  that  is  my  argument  upon  the  Act, 
that  it  does  not  make  the  gifts  illegal.  I say  the  Act  does  not 
make  these  acts  illegal,  but  as  to  existing  gifts  it  transfers  the 
property  in  some  to  the  King.  As  to  future  gifts,  it  recog- 
nizes them.  As  I said  before,  no  doubt  the  preamble  uses  harsh 
words,  but  that  will  not  make  the  thing  illegal  if  before  the  Act 
it  was  not  illegal  and  apart  from  the  Act  was  not  illegal.  So  much 
for  the  Statute  of  Chantries.  It  is  said,  nevertheless,  that  that 
Act  made  these  gifts  illegal.  I think  your  Lordships  ought  to 
know  this  : that  a gift  for  Masses  undoubtedly  was  for  a long 
number  of  years  illegal,  but  upon  a totally  different  ground,  and 
that  was  because  by  statute  the  hearing  of  Mass  or  the  saying 
of  Mass  was  made  an  offence.  In  1581,  23  Elizabeth,  chapter  1, 
section  4 (I  have  no  doubt  there  were  other  legislative  enactments 
to  enforce  the  same  end,  but  I take  this  one  because  it  makes 
it  quite  plain)  is  this  : “ and  be  it  likewise  enacted,  that  every  per- 
son which  shall  say  or  sing  Mass,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  marks  and  be  committed 
to  prison  in  the  next  jail,  there  to  remain  by  the  space  of  one 
year  and  from  thenceforth  till  he  hath  paid  the  said  sum  of  two 
hundred  marks,  and  that  every  person  which  shall  willingly  hear 
Mass,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  marks  and  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a year.” 


An  Old  Case  for  Illegality. 

The  next  in  order  is  a case  which  I think  is  the 
only  case  in  the  books  relied  upon  before  the  more 
modern  decisions  as  being  the  authority  for  showing  that  the 
Statutes  of  Chantries  made  these  gifts  illegal.  That  is  Adams 
and  Lambert’s  case  in  1602,  reported  in  4 Coke’s  Reports, 
page  104b.  I am  afraid  this  will  be  very  tedious.  Before  I deal 
with  it,  may  I justify  that  by  reading  to  your  Lordships  what 
Lord  Ellesmere  said  about  this  case?  “ Where  in  his  epistle  to  his 
seventh  book,  he  (Lord  Coke)  would  make  men  believe  that  in  all 
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reports  he  had  avoided  obscurity  and  novelty,  for  that  (to  use  his 
own  words)  he  ever  held  all  new  or  private  interpretations  or 
opinions  which  have  no  ground  or  warrant  out  of  reason  or 
rule  of  our  books  or  former  precedents  to  be  dangerous,  and 
not  worthy  of  any  observation  ; yet,  whoso  doth  read  Adams  and 
Lambert’s  case  shall  run  into  a wood  or  thicket,  out  of  which 
he  shall  not  easily  wind  himself  he  hath  so  darkened  the  case 
by  many  intricate  differences,  whereof  the  Court  that  argued  the 
same,  did  ever  dream.”  This  is  the  thicket  I must  try  and 
wind  myself  out  of.  Adams  and  Lambert’s  case  decided  four 
things,  and  four  things  only  : First,  that  land  given  for  super- 
stitious uses  to  a son  or  daughter  or  other  relative  was  nevertheless 
within  the  Act.  There  was  some  suggestion  that  blood  con- 
siderations might  take  them  out  of  the  Act.  Secondly,  that  lands 
given  in  tail  or  for  life  are  within  the  Act ; thirdly,  that  lands 
devised  upon  condition  to  find  a priest  (that  is,  I suppose, 
referring  to  the  words  of  the  Act,  “ to  the  intent  to  find  a priest  ) 
were  within  the  Act : fourthly,  that  all  the  lands  under  discussion 
in  Adams  and  Lambert’s  case  were  within  the  Act.  There  is 
no  way  that  I know  of  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  devise 
in  Adams  and  Lambert’s  case,  but  there  is  this  : In  the  course 
of  this  case  there  are  numerous  cases  cited  which  are  supposed 
to  be  decisions  of  cases  coming  within  the  Act.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  dates  of  the  instruments  in  question  are  given  and  in 
others  not,  but  in  every  single  case  where  a date  can  be  given  or 
can  be  checked,  they  are  all  before  the  Act. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : Has  Adams  and  Lambert  been  assumed  to 
be  a decision  with  regard  to  lands  given  after  the  Act? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : No,  I think  not.  That  has  never  been  said 
but  it  is  said  that  you  can  spell  out  of  Adams  and  Lambert’s  case 
that  the  Court  took  the  view  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  was  that 
all  gifts  whether  before  or  after  the  Act  were  within  the  policv 
of  the  law  illegal. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : You  say  that  it  shows  them  to  be 
illegal. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : That  is  what  the  cases  say  about  Adams 
and  Lambert’s  case.  In  my  submission  it  shows  no  such  thing. 
All  you  can  get  out  of  Adams  and  Lambert  is  that  there  was  a 
devise  upon  trusts  which  were  clearly  within  the  Act. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : I think  one  of  the  four  propositions,  you 
said,  does  not  affect  the  matter  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Not  in  the  least.  It  is  only  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  case  which  it  is 
suggested  point  to  this,  that  the  policy  of  the  law  to  be  derived  from 
reading  the  Statute  of  Chantries  is  such  that  all  these  gifts  must 
be  illegal  whether  given  before  the  Act  or  not. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : You  mean  discussed  in  later  decisions 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  The  first  modern  decision  is  1835, 
and  the  Court  there  seemed  to  assume  that  Adams  and  Lambert 
decided  some  such  point. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : When  was  that  statute  of  23  Elizabeth, 
chapter  1,  repealed? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : It  was  mitigated  in  1791  : when  it  wa» 
actually  repealed  1 forget  for  the  moment,  but  your  Lordships 
recollect  that  in  1791  there  was  an  Act  passed  (in  the  time  of 
George  III),  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  which  enabled 
Catholics  to  hold  various  offices  if  they  made  a certain  declaration, 
and  then  it  went  on  also  to  relieve  Catholics  who  made  that 
declaration  from  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  In 
Adams  and  Lambert  the  head  note  is,  “ If  a devise  be  made  to 
any  of  the  devisor’s  kindred,  on  condition  to  procure  the  per- 
formance of  superstitious  uses  within  the  statute  1 Edward  VI, 
cap.  14,  although  the  devisor  has  limited  certain  sums  of  money 
to  those  uses,  yet  the  lands  are  given  to  the  King  by  the  s- 
statute  ” — the  phrase  there,  “ given  to  the  King  by  the  said 
statute  ” would  rather  suggest  it  was  within  the  statute,  having 
been  made  before  the  statute,  because  this  case-  is  argued  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Then  it  goes  on — " and  no  other  consideration 
shall  be  supposed,  but  that  the  intention  of  the  devisor  was  to 
advance  such  uses,  unless  some  other  consideration  is  declared. 
And,  resolves — (1)  The  person  be  he  of  blood  or  not,  single  or 
corporate,  or  politic,  to  whom  the  land  is  devised  is  not  to  be 
respected.”  That  is  to  say,  you  are  not  to  have  any  regard  to 
the  particular  donee.  “ (2)  Lands  given  in  tail  or  for  life  for 
superstitious  uses  are  within  the  statute,  as  well  as  estates  in  fee 
or  for  years,  which  alone  are  mentioned.  (3)  A devise  of  the 
land  not  to  the  intent  to  find  a priest,  but  upon  condition  to  find 
him,  is  within  the  Act.  (4)  All  the  land  is  given  to  the  King  by 
the  third  branch  of  the  Act  1 Edward  VI,  cap.  14.”  That  is  all 
the  land  in  question.  What  is  determined  is,  we  have  here  a 
devise  the  trusts  of  which  are  clearly  within  the  words  mentioned 
and  contained  in  the  statute.  It  is  suggested  that  because  the 
donee  is  not  a stranger  but  a person  in  blood,  it  is  not  within 
the  Act.  They  held  it  is  within  the  Act.  Secondly,  it  is  sug- 
gested because  the  lands  are  not  given  in  fee  or  for  a term  of 
years  or  given  in  tail  or  for  life,  that  that  is  not  within  the  Act. 
Held,  it  is  within  the  Act.  The  suggestion  made  in  the  third 
place  was,  of  course,  too  transparent. 

Superstitious  Uses. 

Lord  Parmoor  : At  that  date  they  did  not  seem  to  have  argued 
or  considered  superstitious  uses.  The  only  question  was  whether 
lands  devised  in  a particular  way  came  within  the  statute. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I wish  I could  assent  to  that. 

Lord  Parmoor  : I was  only  dealing  with  the  head  note. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Then  the  head  note  goes  on  “ Chantries, 
if  there  was  colour  of  a good  foundation,  though  it  be  defective, 
are  given'  to  the  King  by  the  first  clause  ” of  the  Act ; this  was 
not  involved  in  the  case — “ otherwise  of  chantries  bv  reputation 
without  colour  of  a legal  foundation.  Without  the  second  clause 
of  the  said  Act,  nothing  but  the  site  of  the  chantry,  &c.,  would 


have  been  given  to  the  King  ; and  the  second  clause  shows  that 
they  ought  to  be  incorporations  in  law,  or  by  reputation  as  afore- 
said, or  otherwise,  land,  &c.,  could  not  belong  to  them.  The  .third 
branch  extends  to  cases  where  lands  are  given  to  find  a priest 
without  any  foundation  or  incorporation.  Reasons  and  causes  ol 
these  resolutions  reduced  to  six  differences.  First  difference  : If 
land  of  ^20  per  annum  be  given  to  find  a priest,  and  that  the 
priest  shall  have  £10  for  his  salary,  the  King  shall  have  the  land ; 
but  if  it  be  given  to  the  intent  that  the  feoffees  pay  £10  to  a 
priest,  only  the  £10  is  given  to  the  King.  Second  difference  . If 
land  of  £20  per  annum  be  given  to  find  a priest,  and  that  he 
shall  have  only  j£io  per  annum  and  the  rest  shall  be  for  the 
poor,  the  King  shall  have  but  the  ^10  and  not  the  land;  other- 
wise, if  it  had  not  been  given  to  find  a priest,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.  Third  difference  : When  the  priest  has  a 
certain  salary,  and  besides  that  a good  use  is  limited,  the  King 
shall  not  have  all ; but  if  land  is  given  to  any  prohibited  super- 
stitious use  without  any  limitations  in  certainty  for  finding  it, 
all  is  given  to  the  King.  Fourth  difference : Difference  taken 
between  a sole  priest  to  pray  for  souls  within  the  third  branch) 
and  a stipendiary  priest  within  the  fourth  branch.  Fifth  differ* 
ence  : When  a certain  sum  is  limited  to  a priest,  and  divers  othet 
uses  are  also  limited  which  are  not  prohibited,  yet  if  they  depend 
upon  the  superstitious  use,  all  is  given  to  the  King.  Sixth 
difference  : Where  all  the  uses  are  superstitious,  in  whatever 

manner  they  are  limited,  the  land  is  given  to  the  King.  . It  wa» 
agreed  that  if  the  devisor  had  expressly  or  impliedly  limited  that 
the  devisee  for  the  advancement  of  his  blood  should  have  the 
residue  of  the  profits,  the  King  should  have  but  the  rent.” 

Lord  Buckmaster  : It  is  the  general  statement  of  superstitious 
uses  which  occur  all  through  it,  I suppose. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  that  is  all  right  once  you  are  dealing 
with  a case  within  the  Act. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : The  position  really  is  this,  that  at  that 
moment  anyone  could  have  challenged  the  gift  made  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  illegal  absolutely. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell : Quite. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : But  the  King  would  not  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell : No. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : And  the  value  of  that  is,  of  course,  that  the 
King  could  assert  his  right  to  those  properties,  but  for  that  reason 
he  had  to  invoke  not  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  but  the  statute  of 
Edward. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  The  will  is  set  out  at  page  531.  It  is 
all  in  Latin.  It  is  undoubtedly  for  gifts  for  purposes  clearly 
within  the  words  of  Edward  VI. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : And  its  date? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : That  is  just  what  we  have  not  got.  Lest 
your  Lordships  should  think  that  there  is  any  prima  facie  reason 
to  suppose,  this  case  being  argued  in  the  44th  and  4£th  years  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  that  there  is  any  presumption  that  the  testator 
had  died  since  Edward  VI  there  are  many  cases  referred  to  to 
this  report  where  exactly  the  same  thing  occurs,  where  the  gift 
undoubtedly  was  before  Edward  VI,  and  the  case  is  only  argued  in 
the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  There  was  Queen 
Mary’s  reign  in  the  interval  of  course,  and  also  no  doubt  there 
was  considerable  trouble  in  finding  out  exactly  where  these  trusts 
existed.  It  was  ejectment : “ In  ejectione  firmae  in  the  King’s 
Bench  between  Adams  and  Lambert,  which  began  Hil.  40  Eli*. 
Rot  748  of  lands  in  Buckingham  within  the  County  of  Bucks, 
upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  the  jury  gave  a special  verdict  to  this 
effect : John  Barton  was  seised  of  the  said  lands  in  fee,  and  made 
a feoffment  in  fee  to  perform  his  will,  and  afterwards  by  his  wifi 
in  writing  devised  the  said  lands  to  John  Barton,  his  younger 
brother  for  his  life,  sub  conditionibus  sequentibus,  viz.,  quod  idem 
Johannes  durante  vita  sua,  inveniat  unum  capellanum  pro  anima 
dicti  Joh.  Barton  senioris.”  Then  he  is  to  find  the  priest  and 
get  Masses  said  ; in  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  clearly  within  the 
statute.  Then  the  report  goes  on  : “ And  this  case  was  several 
times  argued  at  the  Bar,  and  afterwards  it  was  openly  argued  i!» 
Court  by  Yelverton  and  Fenner  Justices  in  one  day,  and  by 
Gawdy  and  Popham,  Chief  Justice,  in  another.  And  in  this  case 
(which  extends  to  all  the  parts  in  effect  of  the  body  of  the  statute 
of  1 Edward  VI,  cap.  14)  these  points  were  resolved.”  Then  the 
first  point  is  the  consanguinity  point,  that  sons  and  daughters 
and  so  on  are  within  the  Act,  and  lands  given  for  superstitious 
uses  to  them  will  not  be  legal  for  a consideration  of  blood.  Then 
the  second  point  is  : “ (2)  Although  it  was  objected  that  forasmuch 
as  the  land  was  devised  for  life,  the  remainder  in  tail,”  and  so  on, 
it  was  not  within  the  Act,  but  the  decision  was  that  the  lands 
given  in  tail  or  for  life  were  within  the  Act.  It  is  on  this  we 
first  of  all  get  the  words  which  point  to  the  suggestion  of  illegality 
by  the  Act.  It  says  this  : “ Yet  it  was  resolved  that  estates  in  tail 
and  estates  for  life  were  also  included  by  equity  and  meaning 
within  the  former  branch  ; for  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act, 
as  appears  by  the  preamble,  was  to  extirpate  out  of  men’s  minds 
these  superstitious  errors,  and  to  take  them  utterly  away,  in  what 
manner,  or  for  what  time,  they  were  given,  and  not  to  take  therti 
away  only  which  were  appointed  to  have  continuance  for  ever, 
and  leave  those  to  have  essence  which  were  determinable  or  limited 
for  a time ; and  forasmuch  as  the  statute  by  express  words 
abrogates  and  takes  away  all  such  superstitious  uses  which  wers 
to  have  continuance  for  ever  by  equity  and  good  construction  it 
extends  to  every  less  time  whatsoever.”  There  is  nothing  there 
so  far  to  suggest  that  they  are  dealing  with  anything  other 
than  existing  uses  and  trusts  of  lands  at  the  date  of  the  Act. 
“ And  yet  it  was  agreed  in  the  case  of  Winchester  that  an  obit 
being  appointed  to  be  found  for  eight  years,  was  included  within 
the  equity  of  the  Act ; so  it  was  resolved,  22  Eliz.  in  the  Deah 
of  St.  Paul’s  case,  that  a college  or  chantry  in  reputation, 
although  it  wants  sufficient  foundation  and  incorporation  in  law, 
was  given  to  the  King  by  the  said  Act ; and  the  reason  was, 
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because  the  intent  of  the  makers  of  the  Act  was  to  take  away 
ail  superstition  out  of  men’s  minds,  and  not  to  suffer  any  to 
have  continuance.”  If  that  means  no  more  than  this,  I do  not 
quarrel  with  it : that  the  n..  shows  the  desire  to  discourage  these 
views,  of  course  that  does  not  hurt  me  ; but  if  it  means  that  the 
Act  per  se  made  any  gifts  in  pursuance  of  those  views  illegal,  I 
say  it  is  not  so.  Then,  thirdly,  the  next  point  was  the  question 
whether  it  being  devised  not  with  intent  to  find  a priest  but  upon 
a condition — they  deal  with  that.  I do  not  think  I need  trouble 
to  read  those  particular  words.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  page 
your  Lordships  will  see  : “ (4)  It  was  resolved  that  all  the  land 
in  this  case  was  given  to  the  King  by  the  said  Act,  which  was 
the  principal  point  of  the  case,  and  of  great  consequence,  and 
that  for  divers  reasons ; for  the  better  understanding  of  which, 
five  of  the  first  branches  of  the  Act  are  to  be  considered.”  Then 
they  proceed  to  consider  the  five  branches  of  the  Act  and  the 
different  clauses  showing,  I submit,  that  all  they  are  dealing  with 
is  a case  within  the  Act  and  nothing  else.  At  the  foot  of  the 
page  they  say : “ As  to  the  first  clause,  it  was  resolved 

that  some  of  the  colleges,  chantries,  &c.,  which  were  not  lawfully 
founded,  but  were  only  in  reputation  given  to  the  King  by  the 
said  Act,  and  some  not,”  and  so  on.  I do  not  think  I need 
read  the  rest  of  that  for  the  moment.  Then  they  begin  to  cite 
cases,  and  this  is  where  the  case  becomes  interesting  because  we 
get  at  times  clues  as  to  the  date  of  the  instrument  they  are  dis- 
cussing. The  first  case  thdy  cite  is  this  : “ It  has  been  adjudged 
and  resolved  by  all  the  justices  upon  this  first  branch  of  this  Act : 
and  therefore  Hil.  6 and  7 E.  6 Dyer  n,  which  was  immediately 
after  the  making  of  the  said  Act,  the  case  was  that  Pope  Urban 
at  the  request  of  Ralph,  Baron  of  Grevstock,  founded  a college 
of  a master  and  six  priests  resident  at  Greystock,”  and  so  on.  That 
is  the  case  they  were  discussing.  6 & 7 Edward  VI  of  course  is 
1552.  The  Pope  Urban  who  founded  the  foundation  which  was  in 
question  was  Pope  from  1378  to  1389.  The  next  Pope  Urban, 
Pope  Urban  VII,  did  not  become  Pope  until  1590.  So  we  get 
clearly  that  they  are  discussing  there  a case  of  a foundation 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  Act.  Then  the  next  reference  they  make 
is  lower  down  the  same  page  to  the  case  of  the  college  in  Wales 
of  I.andwybrevy,  which  was  argued  in  9 and  10  Elizabeth. 
There  we  get  that  the  case  there  was  that  King  Edward  I had 
made  a grant  of  Letters  Patent,  and  that  subsequently  a fresh 
disposition  was  made  by  King  Edward  III.  So  there  again  they 
are  dealing  with  transactions  long  before  King  Edward  VI. 

An  Obit  in  St.  Paul's  under  Elizabeth. 

Then  I think  I can  turn  to  page  £39,  because  here  is  the  only 
case  which  gives  me  a little  trouble.  If  your  Lordships  look  at  the 
first  marginal  note,  they  cite  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
which  was  argued  in  32  Elizabeth,  folio  368,  and  they  describe 
it  in  this  way  : “ Where  the  case  was  that  the  executors  of  A.B. 
according  to  the  will  of  their  testator,  anno  6 Eliz.  2 assigned 
and  conveyed  lands  and  tenements,”  and  so  on.  I must  read 
this  a little  carefully  because  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  either 
means  that  the  will  which  was  the  operative  document  was  made 
before  the  Act  of  Chantries,  although  the  executors  did  not 
execute  the  conveyance  which  they  were  directed  to  make  by  the 
will  until  subsequently — I will  read  on,  and  your  Lordships  will 
eee  why  I say  that : “ A.B.,  according  to  the  will  of  their  testator, 
anno  6 Eliz.  2 assigned  and  conveyed  lands  and  tenements,  to 
the  value  of  .£141  per  annum  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s,  to  find  a competent  sustentation  yearly  of  10  marks 
sterling,  for  a priest  and  his  clerk  to  sing  Mass  every  day  for 
the  testator’s  soul  and  all  Christian  souls  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul ; and  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  ought  to  find  bread,  wine 
and  candles,  and  all  other  ornaments  for  divine  service  ; and  all 
the  other  profits  of  the  premises  by  the  executors  were  assigned 
to  be  employed  for  the  yearly  obit  for  the  said  testator  in  the 
said  church.”  Pausing  there  for  a moment,  it  would  be  a little 
startling  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  a person  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Elizabeth  to  make  a conveyance  for  the  purpose  of  singing  Mass 
in  St.  Paul’s. 

Lord  Parmoor  : It  would  be  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell : I should  have  thought  so,  but  I think  it 
is  quite  clear  when  we  read  on  : “ The  priest  was  maintained 
within  the  five  years  ” — that  is  the  five  years  of  the  statute — “ and 
had  £6  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  but  the  obit  was  not  kept  within 
the  five  years.”  That  case  is  referred  to  in  several  reports.  I 
have  looked  at  them  all,  and  from  none  of  them  can  I get  any 
assistance  as  to  the  date,  except  from  the  report  in  Dyer.  It 
is  Dyer’s  Reports,  Part  III,  page  368a.  It  gives  the  same  state  of 
facts  with  no  date,  but  it  goes  on  to  say,  “ Which  chantry  priest 
was  found  for  £ 6 13s.  4d.  per  annum  and  his  duty  performed 
accordingly,  until  the  Statute  of  Chantries  ” (so  you  get  it  in 
another  way  there)  “ 1 Edward  VI,  cap.  14.”  I think  it  is  a state- 
ment of  the  facts  really.  Then  it  goes  on,  “ but  the  obit  was 
not  kept  within  five  years  of  the  said  statute.”  “ The  question 
was,  Whether  the  Queen  shall  have  all  the  lands  and  tenements,  or 
the  said  annual  rent  of  10  marks,  or  neither  of  them?  And  by  the 
opinions  of  all  the  Barons  and  the  Justices  of  each  Bench,  the 
Queen  hath  not  title  to  more  than  an  annual  rent  of  £6  13s.  4d. 
because  the  land  above  was  not  belonging  to  the  chantry  above, 
but  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  &c.  ” The  question  was  whether 
she  could  get  the  amounts  altogether  which  were  assigned  and 
settled  upon  these  trusts  or  only  so  much. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : If  this  case  was  clearly  within  the  statute, 
there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it  was  the  subject 
of  dispute.  I thought  at  one  time  the  dispute  might  have  been 
whether  the  land  being  devised  after  the  statute  was  none  the 
less  within  the  operation  of  the  Act. 


Mr.  Frank  Russell : No,  the  words  of  the  statute  are,  ‘‘  that  the 
Queen  shall  have  the  land  or  rent  in  as  ample  a manner,”  and 
so  on.  It  was  construing  the  statute. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : Then  you  can  give  no  explanation  of 
6 Elizabeth  2? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I can  give  no  explanation  of  that  at  all. 
The  only  suggestion  is  that  the  executors  executed  the  conveyance 
in  this  year ; but  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
locus  in  quo  was  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  it  was  almost  impossible  ; 
of  course  it  might  possibly  be  6 Edward  2.  It  is  conceivably  a 
mistake  there.  I do  not  know  how  you  can  get  the  “ 2 ” after 
Elizabeth.  There  must  be  a mistake  somewhere  because  on  the 
face  of  it  it  purports  to  be  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth II.  Then  there  are  some  more  words  at  the  end  of  the 
page  which  I must  call  attention  to  : “ So  that  the  intent  of  the 
Act  was  to  prohibit  all  superstitious  uses,  which  were  public 
in  church  for  the  general  prejudice  which  might  accrue  by  them.” 
That  is  another  passage.  Then  I think  I can  go  through  it 
quickly  now.  I just  want  to  call  attention  to  every  case  cited  and 
where  we  get  the  date  it  is  before  the  statute.  “ So  that  the  intent 
of  the  Act  was  to  prohibit  ail  superstitious  uses,  which  were  public 
in  churches  for  the  general  prejudice  which  might  accrue  by  them  ; 
for  malum  quo  communius  eo  pejus,  and  not  to  prohibit  private 
prayers  in  their  chambers,  or  other  private  places,  which  could 
not  tend  to  so  dangerous  an  example.”  I do  not  know  where 
they  get  that  definition  out  of  the  statute  at  all.  Going  to  the 
next  page,  the  next  case  cited  is  Hewit  v.  Wotton’s  case,  and  there 
you  get  no  year  except  the  year  of  the  argument,  21  Elizabeth. 
The  next  case  cited  is  Bennet  Harlewyn,  which  was  a case  of 
the  Angle  on  the  Hoop,  and  there  you  do  get  the  date,  the  will 
being  made  in  36  Henry  VI.  I must  read  another  passage  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  545,  where  they  say,  dealing  with  the  words 

anniversary  or  obit  or  other  like  thing,”  and  “ praying  for  souls 
is  a ‘ like  intent  ’ or  purpose  to  an  anniversary  or  obit,  for  all  was 
to  pray  for  souls,  or  (as  others  held)  by  the  equity  of  the  said 
Act  which  intended  to  extirpate  all  praying  for  souls.”  Then  the 
next  case  where  we  get  a date  is  at  page  547,  Waipool’s  case. 
There  the  date  is  given,  and  there  the  will  is  23  Edward  III.  On 
the  same  date  you  get  another  case,  Caley’s  case,  and  there  the 
date  of  the  will  is  4 Henry  VIII.  The  next  case  is  over  the 
page,  Gregory’s  case,  and  there  the  will  is  5 Edward  IV.  Then 
we  get  a bunch  of  cases  on  the  same  page  in  the  middle  of  the 
page,  Comberton,  which  is  5 Henry  IV,  Cromer  in  10  Henry  VI, 
E.  Rus,  11  Henry  VI,  and  of  one  Penne  in  5 Henry  VI. 

Lord  Atkinson  : They  were  all,  I understand,  before  the  Act 
with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  one  which  you  cannot 
speak  to. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  and  other  cases  where  no  date  is 
given. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : Wherever  there  is  a date,  it  is  before. 

Lord  Buckmaster:  What  were  they  quoted  for?  What  was  the 
purpose  of  quoting  these  authorities?  I should  gather  from  the 
numbers  of  these  cases  they  were  probably  all  the  common  eject- 
ment actions. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Very  likely. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : And  all  they  show  is  that  the  Act  had  been 
made  operative  in  a certain  number  of  cases.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  relevant  at  all. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Not  that  I can  see.  Then  on  page  550  there 
is  a reference  to  Turner’s  case,  and  there  the  date  is  given  as 
3 Henry  VI.  This  is  a little  interesting  because  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a case  coming  to  be  argued  much  later  on  a very  early 
will.  Colborn  and  Dale’s  case  was  argued  in  the  20th  year  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  will  in  question  was  12  Edward  IV.  I think 
that  is  all  I need  trouble  your  Lordships  with  in  Adams  and 
Lambert’s  case.  Then  I must  refer  to  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls’  reference  to  Duke  is  at  page  126. 

Lord  Parmoor:  What  is  the  date  of  Duke? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : 1676.  “ The  law  of  Charitable  Uses,  as 

laid  down  and  digested  by  George  Duke,  Esq.,  in  1676,  together 
with  the  learned  readings  of  Sir  Francis  Moore,  printed  from  his 
own  manuscript.”  The  publication  I am  reading  from  is  1805. 
At  page  126  there  is  only  one  case  mentioned,  and  that  was  a 
case  where  the  donor  was  King  Henry  VII.  It  is  called  Simon 
Peters’  case.  “ King  Henry  VII  erected  certain  almshouses  at 
Westminster,  for  a certain  number  of  poor  people,  whereof  one 
should  be  a priest,  who  at  certain  times  was  to  go  about  certain 
places,  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  King  and  his  ancestors. 
Now  although  the  gift  to  the  poor  might  seem  charitable,  yet 
because  it  would  not  consist  without  a priest  to  pray  tor  souls, 
which  is  superstitious,  it  was  decreed  in  the  Chancery,  27th  June, 
anno  30  Jac.  that  it  was  no  charitable  use  within  the  statute.” 
But  there  are  other  cases  referred  to  by  Duke  at  page  466.  There 
again  we  get  the  same  difficulty  that  in  many  cases  the  date 
is  not  given,  but  in  every  case  where  the  date  is  given  it  is  before 
the  Act.  Whetstone’s  case  is  one  which  was  argued  in  10  Eliza- 
beth, but  no  date  is  given.  Some  of  these  are  the  same  cases  as 
are  referred  to  in  Adams  and  Lambert’s  case,  and  some  are  not. 
Colborne  and  Dale  is  one  of  the  Adams  and  Lambert  cases, 

12  Edward  IV.  The  next  one  in  Duke  is  Adams  v.  Blakes, 
where  no  date  is  given,  nor  in  the  next  one.  Then  we  get  another 
one  already  referred  to  in  Adams  and  Lambert,  Walpool’s  case, 

23  Edward  III,  and  then  you  get  Adams  and  Lambert  itself.  At 
Page  473  you  get  Wickham  v.  Wood.  There  the  date  is  given  and 
the  date  is  24  Plenry  VIII.  The  next  one  is  not  a bequest. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : What  did  you  say  about  the  instance  on 
page  126  referred  to  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls? 

The  Relief  Act  of  George  III. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : It  is  Simon  Peters’  case,  where  certain 
almshouses  were  erected  by  King  Henry  VII.  I come  now, 
my  Lords,  to  the  Statute  of  George  III,  chapter  32,  which  at  all 
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events  mitigated  the  provisions  of  that  Statute  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
‘‘An  Act  to  relieve,  upon  Conditions,  and  under  Restrictions,  the 
Persons  therein  described,  from  certain  Penalties  and  disabdities 
to  which  Papists,  or  Persons  professing  the  Popish  Religion,  are 
by  Law  subject.  Whereas,  by  divers  Laws  now  in  force,  divers 
Penalties  and  Disabilities  have  been  imposed  on  Papists  or  Per- 
sons professing  the  Popish  Religion,  or  holding  Communion  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  their  Children,  and  certain  Principles  have 
been  attributed  to  them  which  are  dangerous  to  Society  and 
civil  liberty,  and  which  they  are  willing  to  disclaim  : And  whereas 
it  is  expedient  that  such  persons  as  shall  take  the  oath  of 
Allegiance,  Abjuration,  and  Declaration  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  relieved  from  some  of  the  Penalties  and  disabilities  afore- 
said : May  it  therefore  please  Your  Majesty,”  and  then  it 
enabled  Roman  Catholics  to  make  a Declaration  on  oath.  T he 
Declaration  is  this:  “I,  A.B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear, 
That  I will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  Allegiance  to  His  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  and  him  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of 
my  Power  against  all  Conspiracies  and  Attempts  whatever  that 
shall  be  made  against  his  Person,  Crown,  or  Dignity  ; and  I will 
do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  His 
Majesty,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous 
Conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  him  or  them  : And  I 
do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain  support  and  defend  to  the  utmost 
of  my  Power,  the  Succession  of  the  Crown  ; which  Succession, 
by  an  Act,  intituled,  An  Act  for  the  further  Limitation  of  the 
Crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject, 
is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia  Electress  and 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  Heirs  of  her  Body,”  and 
so  on.  It  is  a long  Declaration.  Then  the  third  Section  of  the 
Act  recites  a number  of  Acts  which  have  been  passed,  and  it  recites 
the  Act  passed  in  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  Majesty, 
that  is  Elizabeth,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  retain  the  Queen’s  Majesty's 
subjects  in  their  due  obedience.”  That  is  23  Elizabeth,  chapter  1. 
It  recites  various  other  things,  and  then  it  enacts  “ Now  be  it 
further  enacted,  That  from,  and  after  the  said  twenty-fourth  day 
of  June,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one,  no  Person 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  who  shall  take  and 
subscribe  the  Oath  hereinbefore  appointed  to  be  taken  and  sub- 
scribed, shall  be  convicted  or  prosecuted  upon,  or  shall  be  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  upon,  the  said  last  recited  Statutes,  or  any  of 
them.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor : That  is  a very  complete  modification, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Very. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : It  limits  it  to  people  who  take  the  Oath. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  Then  also  Section  4 recites  the  same 
Act,  and  a few  more  acts  and  it  goes  on  to  enact  that  various 
persons  including  persons  hearing  or  saying  Mass,  or  being 
present  at  or  conforming  to  or  performing  or  observing  any  rite, 
ceremony,  practice,  or  observance  of  the  Popish  religion  or  main- 
taining or  assisting  others  therein.  That  is  a recital  of  the  old 
Act.  Then  “ Now  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the 
said  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  no  person  who  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  Oath 
hereinbefore  appointed  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  in  manner 
hereby  required,  shall  be  prevented,  indicted,  sued,  impeached, 
prosecuted,  or  convicted,  in  any  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  Court 
of  this  Realm,  for  being  a Papist,  or  reputed  Papist,  or  for 
professing  or  being  educated  in  the  Popish  ■religion,  or  for  hearing 
or  saying  Mass,”  and  so  on. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : You  only  refer  to  this  Act  as  giving  us 
the  date,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  1 must  not  leave  the  Act  vet,  because 
there  is  an  important  section  in  it  which  I must  read  to  your 
lordship  because  it  may  be  used  against  me.  Of  course,  the  Act 
deals  with  a great  many  other  matters.  Section  17  is  this  :• — 
“ Provided  also  and  be  it  further  enacted  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  make  it  lawful  to  found,  endow,  or  establish  any 
religious  Order,”  and  so  on,  and  this  is  the  important  part, 
11  And  that  all  Uses,  Trusts,  and  Dispositions,  whether  of  real 
or  personal  property  which  immediately  before  the  said  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  superstitious  or  unlawful,  shall  continue 
to  be  so  deemed  and  taken,  anything  in  this  Act  contained  not- 
withstanding,” that  is  perfectly  general.  If  in  point  of  law  they 
were  not  superstitious  or  illegal,  this  would  not  make  them  so. 

Lord  Atkinson  : It  does  not  get  rid  of  the  question,  because  say- 
ing Masses  was  illegal.  A bequest  to  do  an  illegal  thing  would 
be  void. 

The  Relief  Act  of  William  IV. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  I can  understand  the  case  put  against 
me  upon  the  Statute  of  Chantries  if  it  be  a good  point;  but  at 
the  present  day  I submit  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a gift  for 
Mass  is  illegal  simply  because  it  is  a gift  to  procure  a Mass, 
because  that  would  carry  with  it  the  proposition  that  the  Mass 
itself  is  illegal,  which  nobody  would  dare  suggest  to-day.  The 
next  Statute  is  of  great  importance.  There  had  been  toleration 
extended  at  this  date  to  Nonconformists,  but  the  Act  of  2 and  3 
William  IV,  chapter  115,  is  the  Act  which  has  been  considered  as 
putting  Catholics  upon  the  same  footing  as  regards'  their  religion 
as  Nonconformists,  and  later  on  your  lordships  will  find  that  the 
same  thing  was  done  with  regard  to  other  religions.  After  this 
nobody  could  say  that  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
or  any  other  Church  is  illegal  unless  it  offend  against  morality, 
in  other  respects.  To  use  Lord  Parker’s  expression  in  a case 
in  your  lordships’  House  this  Act  is  one  which  expressly  validates 
trusts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  the 
same  case,  Lord  Buckmaster  said  by  this  Act  they  were  freed 
from  all  disabilities  imposed  by  statute,  and  open  to  all  disabilities 


existing  at  common  law.  I rather  think  Lord  Buckmaster  i* 
using  those  words  was  not  referring  to  this  Act,  but  the  corres- 
ponding Jewish  Act.  That  is  the  Secular  Society  case,  which 
I shall  have  to  refer  to  later  on.  The  name  of  the  case  is 
Bowman  and  the  Secular  Society — 1917  Appeal  cases.  I his  Act 
of  William  IV  is  calied  “ An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects 
in  Great  Britain  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.”  It 
recites  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  King  William  and  Mary, 
^and  by  subsequent  statutes  the  schools  and  places  for  religious 
worship  . . . are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  certain  penal 
and  disabling  laws,  and  then  the  last  recital  is  this  : “ And 
whereas  it  is  expedient  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  right 
of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Calholic  religion 
in  England  and  Wales  to  acquire  and  hold  property  necessary 
for  religious  worship,  education,  and  charitab.e  purposes  : Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  His  Majesty’s  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  in  respect  to  their  schools,  places  for  religious  worship 
— that  is  important — •“  education  and  charitable  purposes,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  property  held  therewith  and  the  persons 
employed  in  or  about  the  same,  shall  in  respect  thereof  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  the,  Protestant  Dissenters  are  subject  to 
in  England  in  respect  to  their  schools  and  places  for  religious 
worship,  education  and  charitable  purposes,  and  not  further  or 
otherwise.”  Now,  my  Lords,  after  that  Act  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, I submit,  to  suggest  that  a place  of  religious  worship 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  any  rite  or  ceremony 
therein  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was  per  se 
illegal.  In  other  words,  this  Statute  legalized  the  position  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country.  It  applies  in  respect  of  their 
places  for  religious  worship,  their  charitable  purposes,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  places  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
ministers  of  titeir  religion.  In  my  submission  that  Statute  put 
them  exactly  on  the  same  footing  of  toleration  as  other  sects  and 
other  religions.  It  removed  any  illegality  that  might  have 

remained  attaching  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  regards 
their  places  for  religious  worship,  their  charitable  purposes,  and 
the  persons  employed.  That  is,  the  law  is  tolerating  them.  It 
would  be  incredible,  and  I submit  it  is  incredible,  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  be  legalizing  the  Catholics  having  their  places  of 
worship,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  enacting  or  retaining  any 
illegality  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  ceremonies  in 
their  places  of  worship. 

Lord  Atkinson  : Does  not  this  put  them  into  the  position  of  a 
Dissenting  clergyman?  If  a Dissenting  clergyman  > can  perform 
his  offices,  then  a Roman  Catholic  priest  can  perform  his. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : He  cannot  if  one  is  to  be  considered  legal 
and  the  other  illegal.  I would  certainly  pray  this  Act  in  aid, 
even  though  there  be  no  express  words.  I can  at  all  events  say 
that  the  implication  is  at  least  strong  that  this  Statute  abolishes 
any  illegality  (which  may  have  been  implied  from  the  words  of 
the  Statute  of  Chantries)  as  the  implication  that  the  Statute  of 
Chantries  created  a hitherto  non-existent  illegality. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : You  can  also  sav,  I think,  cannot  you, 
that  in  terms  in  their  schools  they  could  be  taught  anything- - 
Mass  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  Section  5 is  in  these  terms  : — 

“ Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  property 
to  be  acquired  or  held  for  such  purposes  of  religious  worship, 
educational,  and  charitable  purposes  in  England  and  Wales,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Mortmain.”  It  con- 
| templates  their  holding  property  for  the  purposes  of  their  religious 
worship. 

If  a Cathedral,  why  not  a Mass? 

Lord  Buckmaster  : I think  I stated  in  that  case  it  was  for 
the  general  purposes  of  their  faith.  A gift  to  Roman  Catholic 
j bodies  to  build  a cathedral  would  be  perfectly  legal. 

I Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  But  if  you  .once  get  that  far,  how 
j are  you  going  to  stop  when  the  heart  of  Roman  Catholic  religion 
1 is  the  Mass? 

Lord  Buckmaster  : Is  not  the  point  this  : " Of  course,  while 
any  particular  belief  was  made  the  subject  of  penalty  by  Statute, 
a gift  to  further  the  purpose  of  that  belief  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Statute  law  ; but  when  once  the  statutory  disability  was 
removed,  unless  some  disability  could  he  found  outside,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  gift  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
any  such  asssociation  ”?  Is  not  that  the  real  position? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  and  in  the  same  case  I think  your 
lordship  will  find  you  said  this  : That  at  no  time  in  this  country 
was  the  Catholic  religion  against  common  law. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : That  certainly  was  the  view  I expressed, 
and  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  common  law  of  Ireland 
| and  England  that  I know  of.  If  it  was  against  common  law, 
of  course,  the  Irish  cases  could  never  have  been  decided  as  they 
were.  Besides,  it  is  an  unthinkable  proposition  that  it  is  contrary 
1 to  the  common  law. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : It  could  not  be. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : I do  not  suppose  there  is  any  religion  which 
as  a religion  is  contrary  to  the  common  law,  but  there  are 
doctrines  which  it  may  advocate  which  are  contrary  to  the 
common  law.  It  may  advocate  immorality,  and  there  have  been 
misguided  and  perverted  sects  which  have  advocated  principles 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  common  law,  but  the  mere 
holding  of  a faith  is  not  contrary  to  the  common  law. 
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Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Your  lordships  will  find  when  I refer  to 
the  Irish  cases  that  it  has  been  held  that  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  a faith  your  lordships  must  put  yourselves  in  the  position 
of  members  of  that  faith  and  ascertain  what  the  principles  are 
and  what  the  tenets  are. 

Lord  Parmoor  : I see  a quotation  here  from  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Mansfield  : “ The  Common  Law  of  England,  which  is  only 
common  reason  or  usage,  knows  of  no  prosecution  for  mere 
opinions.” 

The  Mass  the  Heart  of  the  Catholic  Religion. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell : Quite.  I am  not  using  language  of 
exaggeration  when  I say  that  so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned 
and  their  religion,  the  Mass  is  of  the  essence  of  it.  You  cannot 
conceive  it  without  it.  It  is  the  central  supreme  rite  of  their 
religion,  without  which  really  the  religion  would  be  a mere  husk. 
At  this  stage,  I hope  your  lordships  will  not  think  me  presuming, 
but  I should  like  to  give  your  lordships  a little  instruction  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Mass,  because  it  is  of  great  materiality  upon 
both  aspects  of  this  case,  more  particularly  the  charitable  aspect. 
For  this  purpose  I have  brought  down,  and  I hope  your  lordships 
will  allow  me  to  hand  each  of  you  a copy  of  the  Ordinary  of  the 
Mass.  They  are  books  which  contain  the  prayers  of  which  the 
Mass  consists,  and  they  have  the  Latin  on  one  side  and  the 
English  on  the  other.  I shall  want  your  lordships  to  be  good 
enough  to  go  through  it  quite  shortly  with  me  to  see  what  the 
Mass  is,  because  there  is  a point  I want  to  make.  The  Mass 
is  divided  into  two  or  three  parts.  The  Mass  proper  begins  at 
the  Offertory.  Down  to  that  point  the  prayers  which  have  been 
said  are  prayers  some  of  which  are  always  said  in  every  Mass. 
Some  are  prayers  which  vary  according  to  the  particular  day 
or  feast  on  which  the  Mass  is  being  said.  When  you  come  to 
the  Offertory  of  the  Mass,  from  there  onwards  the  prayers  are 
invariable  ; they  do  not  change.  In  those  prayers,  ns  an  essential 
part  of  the  Mass,  you  find  twice  over  prayers  for  the  dead,  so 
that  you  cannot  have  a Mass  celebrated  without  there  being 
prayers  for  the  dead  as  an  integral  and  essential  part.  The  first 
part  of  the  Mass  is  introductory,  and  leads  up  to  page  12,  the 
Offertory,  and  it  is  at  the  Offertory  that  the  Mass  proper  begins. 
The  prayer  on  page  13  is  the  offering  up  of  the  Host;  this  is 
before  the  Consecration  : “ Accept  All  Holy  Father  Almighty,” 
Sec.  (reading  to  the  words),  “ into  Life  Eternal.”  That  is  a 
prayer  that  is  never  altered.  That  is  invariable  in  every  Mass 
and  is  essential.  Then  thd  next  prayer  is  when  the  priest  is 
mixing  the  wine  and  water  in  the  chalice,  and  the  next  prayer 
is  the  offering  up  of  the  chalice : “ We  offer  up  to  Thee,  O 
Lord,”  &c.  (reading  to  the  words),  “ for  that  of  the  whole  world.” 
Then  the  next  two  pages  I think  I can  skip.-  Some  of  the  prayers 
there  are  only  said  at  High  Mass,  which  is  a more  solemn  Mass. 
Then  at  page  18  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  begins.  The  second 
prayer  there  is  the  commemoration  of  the  living.  “ Be  mindful 
of  Thy  servant,  O Lord  ” — that  is  if  the  Mass  is  being  offered 
up  with  the  intention  of  remembering  anyone  living — “ and  of 
ail  present,”  &c  (reading  to  the  words),  “ living  and  true  God.” 
Then  shortly  after  the  next  prayer  begins  the  Consecration. 
There  is  a bell  rung,  there  is  a prayer  first  of  all,  and  then  comes 
the  prayer  of  Consecration  and  the  words  of  Consecration  of  the 
Host.  Then  a bell  is  rung  three  times,  and  the  Host  is  elevated. 
When  fhe  Elevation  is  over,  the  prayers  from  this  point  are  said 
by  the  priest  to  himself,  not  out  loud.  But  on  the  next  page 
you  again  get  a prayer  for  the  dead  : “ We  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
Almighty  God,”  &c.  (reading  to  the  words),  “ Sleep  of  Peace.” 
That  is  the  point  of  the  Mass  where  the  priest,  if  the  Mass  is 
being  offered  up  for  a particular  person,  would  think  of  the  name. 
Then  it  goes  on,  “ and  all  that  rest  in  Christ,”  &c.  (reading  to 
the  words),  “ Christ  our  Lord.”  I need  not  take  your  lordships 
through  the  rest  of  the  Mass.  Ultimately,  of  course,  there  is  the 
communion  by  the  priest,  and  then  the  Mass  ends  up  with  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  So  your  lordships  see  there  are  two  places 
in  the  Mass  where  there  are  these  prayers  for  the  dead. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ST.  DAVID’S  HOME. 

A meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  St.  David’s  Home  was 
held  at  59,  Egerton  Crescent,  S.W.  (by  kind  permission  of  Lady 
Mary  Howard),  on  Wednesday,  April  9.  Lady  Anne  Kerr, 
chairman  of  executive,  presided,  and  those  present  included 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bidwell,  Mrs.  Passmore,  Miss  Margaret 
Kerr,  Mr.  Charles  Cary-Elwes,  and  Mr.  E.  Vincent  Wareing. 
Reviewing  recent  progress,  the  chairman  reminded  the  committee 
that  the  first  patients  were  admitted  to  St.  David’s  on  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption  last  year.  The  Home  was  solemnly  blessed  by 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  on  October  17,  when  His 
Eminence  delivered  an  impressive  address  to  about  500  friends 
of  the  Home  who  had  assembled  there  to  manifest  their  interest 
and  sympathy  with  this  work  for  totally  disabled  sailors  and 
soldiers.  Up  to  the  present,  continued  Lady  Anne  Kerr,  thirty 
paralysed  patients  had  been  admitted,  most  of  whom  were  very 
serious  cases.  They  much  regretted  to  have  to  record  the  death 
of  four  patients — sad  but  not  unexpected  occurrences,  which  made 
the  committee  realise  that  it  was  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
spiritual  advantages  of  this  truly  Catholic  Home.  The  health 
of  many  patients  had  much  improved,  and  one  had  recovered  so 
well  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  bis  own  home.  Everyone  who 
visited  St.  David’s  was  greatly  impressed  with  its  peaceful  and 


homelike  atmosphere,  features  which  the  chairman  thought  were 
largely  due  £0  the  gentle  care  and  devotion  of  the  nuns  in 
charge.  The  patients,  it  was  pleasing  to  hear,  were  wonderfully 
cheerful  and  content ; their  welfare  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and 
many  friends  had  provided  entertainments  and  in  other  ways 
sought  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  inevitable  monotony  in 
their  lives. 

Mrs.  Passmore,  submitting  the  treasurer’s  report,  stated  that 
the  interest  taken  in  St.  David’s  had  been  world-wide.  Offerings 
had  been  received  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 
from  each  of  the  fighting  fronts,  but  also  from  the  Colonies, 
United  States,  South  America,  and  India.  Every  section  of 
society  appeared  to  be  well  represented  among  the  subscribers ; 
there  were  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  especially  mothers  and 
wives  of  members  of  His  Majesty’s  forces — occasionally  subscrip- 
tions had  come  to  hand  even  from  their  little  children.  The  daily 
perusal  of  subscribers’  letters  had  been  quite  an  edifying  ex- 
perience, and  she  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  genuine 
sympathy  with  our  suffering  heroes.  Nearly  all  who  had  given 
seemed  to  h ve  regarded  it  as  a privilege  to  be  associated  with 
the  work,  and  not  a few  ha,d  shown  a real  eagerness  to  heU  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  A special  word  should  be  said  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  practical  sympathy  of  our  nuns  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  raising  very  acceptable  sums  of  money  from  the 
pupils  attending  Catholic  schools.  From  one  poor  school  a very 
welcome  donation  had  been  received  made  up  of  pennies,  half- 
pennies and  farthings — the  collection  including  over  200  farthings. 
Our  chaplains,  both  in  the  Navy  and  Army,  had  rendered  sub- 
stantial service,  and  were  it  not  invidious  to  mention  names  she 
would  have  wished  to  make  special  mention  of  the  zealous  priest 
who  had  so  often  forwarded  offerings  from  the  soldiers  at  Alexan- 
dria. Acting  entirely  on  their  own  initiative,  several  priests  in 
charge  of  parishes  in  different  parts  of  England  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  their  congregations  to  the  Home,  and  special  col- 
lections had  been  made  with  gratifying  results.  A notable  feature 
of  the  fund  was  the  number  of  subscribers  ; the  committee  had 
received  comparatively  few  large  donations,  and  several  thousands 
of  pounds  had  been  made  up  of  small  contributions.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  among  all  classes  there 
appeared  to  be  heartfelt  generosity  towards  our  paralysed  soldiers, 
although  since  that  date,  she  had  to  admit,  the  spontaneity  of 
the  offerings  appeared  to  have  fallen  very  low.  The  committee 
gratefully  recognized  the  obvious  sacrifices  which  had  been  made 
by  the  poor  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  ; 
not  a few  old  age  pensioners  had  contrived  to  send  a few  shillings 
— one  who  was  blind  as  well  as  old  caused  his  solitary  War  Bond 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Home.  A nurse  who  had  formerly  been 
engaged  in  nursing  paralysed  soldiers  sent  an  offering  because 
she  realized  the  necessity  of  the  religious  atmosphere  for  such 
sorely  stricken  patients.  A popular  actress  had,  from  time  to  time, 
contributed  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  her  photographs,  and  as  she 
was  continuing  in  this  laudable  practice,  the  amount  of  her 
donations  would  eventually  be  quite  a substantial  sum.  Finally, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  little  child  who  was  anxious  to 
help  St.  David’s  Home.  She  had  written  saying  that  she  had 
dressed  up  her  best  doll  as  prettily  as  she  could,  and  then  induced 
her  friends  to  pay  a shilling  per  ticket  for  a draw,  the  proceeds 
of  which  she  promptly  sent  to  the  treasurer. 

A stalement  of  accounts  as  at  January  31  was  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Wallis,  secretary.  The  sum  of  .^15,127  had  been  received  from 
subscribers,  and  a sum  of  4(500  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  one 
of  the  beds.  Out  of  the  subscription  fund  4u4i286  had  been 
expended  on  the  property,  and  4(2,455  on  furniture  and  medical 
appliances. 

There  was  a general  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made  thus  far,  but,  as  Bishop  Bidwell  pointed  out,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  carry  the  scheme  to  completion  unless  the  total  sum 
asked  for  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Home,  i.e.,  4(25,000, 
was  fully  subscribed.  A piece  of  land  adjoining  the  grounds  of 
St.  David’s  had  come  into  the  market,  and  there  was  a possibility 
of  an  undesirable  building  being  erected  overlooking  the  Home. 
The  executive  had  secured  the  first  option  of  the  land,  and  they 
earnestly  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  would  be  forthcoming  soon 
to  enable  them  not  only  to  complete  the  purchase,  but  also  to 
erect  an  additional  ward  for  the  accommodation  of  another  class 
of  patient. 

Mr.  Cary-Elwes,  member  of  the  Executive,  outlining  plans  for 
future  activities,  stated  that  officials  from  the  Ministry  of  Pensions 
had  visited  the  Home  repeatedlv.  and  expressed  their  unqualified 
approval  of  all  that  thus  far  had  been  accomplished  ; muqh  more 
could  be  done,  indeed,  much  remained  to  be  done  which  was 
imperative  if  the  scheme  was  to  be  a complete  success  ; they  con- 
fidently relied  on  the  Catholic  public  maintaining  the  interest 
which  was  so  con'-picuous  during  the  war. 


Leeds  : Catholic  Social  Guild. — The  Leeds  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Social  Guild,  on  Friday  in  last  week,  held  the  last 
meeting  of  its  first  session,  presided  over  by  the  Rector  of  the 
College  and  President  of  the  Guild,  the  Rev.  H.  Garman,  S.J. 
An  interesting  paper  on  “ Trade  Unionism  ” was  given  by  Miss 
Holmes,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Guild,  who  maintained  that 
the  work  of  trade  unionism  deserved  to  be  put  in  the  front  rank 
of  social  reform.  When  England  was  Catholic  and  the  workers 
had  the  Church  behind  them,  their  position  was  very  different 
from  what  it  was  at  the  present  time.  Trade  unionism  was 
designed  to  put  all  parties  on  an  equality  of  position,  and  might 
rightly  be  called  the  bulwark  of  the  working  classes. 
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Purveyor t of  Beeswax  Candles  to  Westminster  Cathedral. 

FRANCIS 

TUCKER 

& Co.,  Ltd. 

have  been  renowned  lor  nearly 
200  years  as  the  most  reliable 
makers  of  Church  Candles.  Their 

VEGETABLE  AND 
VOTIVE  CANDLES 

are  excellent  in  quality  and 
economical.  Samples  of  any  other 
qualities  can  be  matched  if  desired. 

Fragrant  Incense 

made  of  the  choicest  gums.  Char- 
coal and  other  Church  requisites  of 
the  finest  quality  are  also  supplied. 

The  Manufactory,  Putney,  London,  s.w.  1 5 

And  68,  HIGHFIELD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
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ROME 

[We  regret  that  through  some  postal  difficulty  the  letter 
of  our  Rome  correspondent  has  not  come  to  hand. — 
Eo.  Tabl-T.j 


NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 

4 

Belfast  Prison  Inquiry:  Commissioner’s  Report. — Mr. 
Justice  Dodd,  who  was  Commissioner  for  the  inquiry 
into  the  complaints  made  concerning  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  Belfast  Prison — complaints  as  to  food, 
ventilation,  cruelty  and  sending  prisoners  handcuffed 
to  Mass — has  reported  the  results  of  his  investigations.  In 
conclusion  he  thus  summarizes  his  findings  : — “ To  sum 
up  the  findings  I have  already  given,  I am  satisfied  that 
I had  the  full  facts  before  me.  It  is  quite  clear  there  was 
no  foundation  for  any  complaint  as  to  food  against  the 
Governor.  The  food  was  under  the  control  of  the  Food 
Controller.  It  :s  equally  clear  that  the  accusation  as  to 
ventilation  is  without  any  foundation.  The  cells,  in  fact, 
are  uniform.  The  door  opens  into  the  cell,  and  the  window 
is  opposite  the  door.  What  the  prisoners  were  deprived  of 
was  the  liberty  theretofore  accorded  to  them  of  placing  the 
window  level  with  the  sill,  a liberty  which  they  abused  by 
creating  tumult  in  their  cells  and  on  the  roadway.  They 
were  removed  from  that  wing,  with  all  possible  considera- 
tion and  humanity.  The  accusations  of  harsh  treatment 
are  completely  disproved.  The  charges  as  to  foul  cells  or 


foul  clothes  were  also  disproved.  The  evidence  was  con- 
clusive. The  charges  against  the  Governor  and  warder 
and  doctor  in  this  respect  were  peculiarly  cruel.  The  hose  * 
! was  directed  to  dislodge  two  prisoners  who  had  barricaded 
themselves  in  their  cells,  and  who  succumbed  to  the  attack 
by  water  after  having  successfully  resisted  direct  attacks 
| upon  the  door.  The  manacling  of  the  hands  of  three 
prisoners  behind  their  backs,  who  had  previously  smashed 
their  handcuffs  in  front,  gave  me  some  concern ; but,  as  I 
have  indicated,  I find  the  treatment,  though  severe,  was 
salutary,  and  did  not  need  to  be  repeated.  And,  finally,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  continuing  the  prisoners  in  restraint 
at  Mass  and  at  Communion  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
acts  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  was  done  solely  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace.  1 cannot  resist  the  body  of 
testimony  upon  this  head.  The  head  warder,  himself  a 
Catholic,  the  members  of  the  General  Prisons  Board,  the 
Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  all  concur  in  saying  that  the 
Governor  could  not  within  his  duty  have  removed  the 
restraint.  Inside  that  duty  he  did  all  that  could  be  reason- 
ably done.  He  sought  and  did  not  get  an  undertaking. 
The  chaplain  made  no  objection,  and  for  the  continuing 
of  the  restraint  the  prisoners  themselves  were  responsib'e. 
The  Governor  was  largely  justified  by  success.  At  noon  on 
tha*  day  the  undertakings  were  given  and  the  restraint 
removed.  I desire  in  a very  special  way  to  humbly  request 
of  Your  Gracious  Majesty  some  recognition  of  the  faithful 
and  loyal  work  of  Head  Warder  Bowe  and  the  warders 
acting  under  him.  He  discharged  his  humble  duty  faith- 
fully and  well — an  earnest-minded  man,  a truthful  witness, 
an  efficient  officer.  He  gave  his  evidence  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger.  It  is  upon  such  as  he  in  the  prisons,  and  in  the 
police  force,  that  the  stress  and  strain  fall  in  disturbances 
such  as  this.  Mr.  Thompson  says  it  is  an  ‘ intolerable 
burden!’  Not  quite.  They  have  borne  it.  But  i may  be 
permitted  to  say  the  prison  is  not  a suitable  place  for 
persons  to  whom  so  much  freedom  is  accorded,  and  to 
express  a hope  that  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  may  devise 
some  means  of  relieving  the  officials  of  the  prison  from  the 
burden.  The  Governor  discharged  a difficult  and  delicate 
duty  with  skill,  considerateness  and  success.  I recommend 
that  he  be  indemnified  against  all  costs.  The  accusations 
against  the  doctor  are  peculiarly  wanton  and  cruel.” 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PALESTINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  La  Croix 
of  Thursday,  April  3,  entitled  “ Choses  de  Palestine,”  in  which 
strictures  are  passed  on  the  present  administration  of  that  country. 
As  my  own  name  is  mentioned  in  the  article,  it  is  my  duty  to  state 
that  similar  criticisms  were  brought  to  my  knowledge  when  I 
was  in  the  Holy  Land  last  January,  and  that,  on  inquiry,  I could 
find  no  evidence  of  any  unfair  discrimination  on  religious  or 
national  grounds  on  the  part  of  the  British  administrators.  On 
the  contrary,  I satisfied  myself  that  they  were  doing  their  best 
to  overcome  the  necessary  and  inevitable  obstacles  which  were 
delaying  the  reinstatement  of  various  religious  institutions.  I 
was  glad  to  learn  from  the  Superior  of  one  of  the  largest  Institutes, 
whom  I saw  on  my  way  through  Paris  in  March,  that  most  of 
these  obstacles  had  by  then  been  overcome. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  until  the  Peace  Conference 
decides  the  definite  political  status  of  Palestine,  it  remains  tech- 
nically enemy  territory  in  temporary  occupation  of  the  British 
military  forces,  assisted  by  small  contingents  of  some  of  our 
Allies.  A temembrance  of  this  fact  may  serve  to  explain  certain 
anomalies  and  to  obviate  ungrounded  criticisms. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Francis  Cardinal  Bournb. 

Archbishop’s  House, 

Westminster,  S.W.  1, 

April  13,  1919. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  POLAND. 

Sir, — The  Lord  Mayor  has  authorized  us  to  publish  the  enclosed 
letter,  lately  received  by  him  from  Sir  Esme  Howard,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.,  head  of  the  British  Mission  to  Poland. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  handing  over  this  letter  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Polish  Relief  Fund,  authorizes  us  to  state  that  he  hopes 
that  our  appeal,  thus  powerfully  reinforced,  may  be  successful. 

Some  supplies  have  now  begun  to  arrive  in  Poland,  thanks  to 
the  energy  of  the  Inter-Allied  Mission,  of  the  American  Red 
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Cross,  and  of  the  British  Red  Cross ; and  we  ourselves  have 
despatched  this  week  sixty-eight  cases  and  bales,  the  result  of  the 
response  to  our  recent  appeals. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Treowen 

(Chairman,  Polish  Relief  Fund), 
Stuart  of  Wortley 

(Hon.  Treasurer), 

24A,  Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Laurence  Alma  Tadema 
April  3,  1919.  (Hon.  Secretary). 


British  Mission  to  Poland, 
Warsaw, 

February  17,  1919. 

My  Lord  Mayor, — Having  been  sent  to  Warsaw  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  as  one  of  the  Special  Commissioners  for 
Poland,  I venture  to  bring  the- following  facts  to  your  notice  with 
regard  to  the  present  situation  in  this  country,  and  to  request 
your  lordship,  if  possible,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  for 
the  assistance  which  is  urgently  required  for  the  relief  of  Polish 
refugees. 

The  financial  and  economic  situation  of  the  country  generally 
is  so  serious  that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  private  charity,  but 
some  assistance  can  at  least  be  afforded  by  private  subscription 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  these  refugees. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  approximately  as  follows  : — When 
the  Russian  armies  evacuated  Poland,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Poles  were  driven  homeless  before  them  into  Russia,  and  in 
many  cases  the  villages  were  destroyed.  The  numbers  of  these 
emigrants  is  estimated  at  something  from  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  a million.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
Government  during  the  war  deported  something  like  seven 
hundred  thousand  Poles  to  work  in  the  German  mines  and  fac- 
tories, and  besides  these  there  are  also  the  Polish  prisoners  who 
fought  with  the  Russian  armies,  and  have  been  in  internment 
camps  in  Germany.  All  these  people  are  now  returning  to  this 
country,  and  I have  been  informed  by  the  organization  set  up 
in  Warsaw  for  dealing  with  the  refugee  problem  that  thousands 
of  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  have  passed  through  their  hands 
daily  since  November  last.  Nearly  all  these  people  come  here 
in  a state  of  complete  destitution  and  in  rags,  and  although  most 
of  them  are  anxious  and  willing  to  work,  there  is  practically 
no  work  to  give  them  in  the  country,  as  the  factories  are  nearly 
all  stopped  owing  to  the  Germans  having  carried  away  the 
machinery  or  essential  parts  of  the  machinery. 

I visited  to-day  with  Madame  Paderewski  the  refugee  camps 
at  Warsaw,  where  there  were  upwards  of  3,000  people.  These 
people  get,  during  the  time  they  stay  in  the  camp,  two  plates 
of  soup  a day  and  half  a pound  of  black  bread.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  them  more.  They  have,  of  course,  to  lie  on  the  floors 
of  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  housed,  which,  up  to  the  date 
of  the  German  evacuation,  were  used  as  a German  barracks. 
A temporary  hospital  for  the  sick  cases  has  been  established  with 
such  means  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Polish  Government. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  moment  is  to  obtain  shirts, 
socks,  underclothing,  and  boots.  I was  assured  that  the  shirts 
of  many  of  these  people  are  in  such  a condition  that  if  they  are 
washed  they  go  to  pieces,  and  hardly  any  of  them  have  a change 
of  clothing. 

1 venture  to  think,  therefore,  that  if  a fund  could  be  formed 
’to  purchase,  and  send  to  Warsaw  via  Dantzig  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  supplies  required,  this  would  be  most  gratefully  received 
by  the  Polish  Government  and  people. 

After  the  above  statement  of  facts,  I need  not  enter  into  the 
harrowing  details  which  I saw  and  heard  to-day,  but  I may  add 
that  I was  told  that  on  a train-load  of  refugees  which  had  lately 
arrived  from  Germany,  no  less  than  thirty-five  children  had  died 
of  cold,  as  these  unfortunate  people  are  sent  back  in  unheated 
trucks,  and,  not  having  warm  clothing,  it  is  natural  that  they 
arrive  here  in  a condition  which  baffles  description. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  especially  since  the  German 
occupation  of  Poland,  the  Poles  have  been,  owing  to  difficulties 
connected  with  blockade,  practically  cut  off  from  the  relief  which 
has  been  liberally  extended  to  other  people,  and  . they  have  felt 
keenly  that,  since  the  armistice,  little  or  no  assistance  has  been 
sent  to  them  from  the  Allied  countries.  With  the  help  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Mission  for  the  Supply  and  Relief  of  Poland,  the 
first  shipments  of  foodstuffs  are  now  about  to  arrive,  but,  owing 
to  the  isolated  situation  of  Poland,  there  are  still  great  difficulties 
to  overcome,  and  the  extreme  want  and  misery  which  is  growing 
daily  in  this  country  is  as  yet  hardly  known  in  England  and  other 
Allied  countries.  There  is  always  a danger  that  this  want  and 
misery  may  create  Bolshevism,  which  so  far  has  happilv  not 
made  its  appearance  to  any  alarming  extent  among  the  Polish 
working  classes.  Should  this  happen  and  Bolshevism  gain  the  1 
upper  hand,  it  will  enormously  complicate  the  European  situation. 

On  grounds,  therefore,  firstly  of  humanity  and  secondly  of 
political'  expediency,  I venture  to  make  this  appeal  to  you  for 
relief  in  Poland,  although  I know  too  well  the  urgent  need  for 
help- which  exists  in  regard  to  our  own  people  at  home  and  in 
the  other  countries  which  have  suffered  during  the  war. 

I am,  my  Lord  Mayor, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

Esme  Howard. 


RETREATS  FOR  WORKING  BOYS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  your  hospitable  columns, 
to  thank  all  those  who  have  so  generously  responded  to  my  appeal 
of  March  1st,  on  behalf  of  the  Retreats  for  Working  Boys? 
We  have  now  eighteen  founders  who  have  promised  to  give  or 


gfle  Collegio  Meda,  TRome 

AN  APPEAL. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  wiites  as  follows: — 

“ In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  fiom  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  10  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  t’e  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  b en 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to. the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£15,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousard  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  I print  below  a list  of 
subscriptions  already  received,  and  hope  to  supple- 
ment it  by  further  lists  in  the  rear  future. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 
Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 


First  List  of  Subscriptions  : — 


H E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 
H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 
H E.  Cardinal  O’Connell  - 
H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 
C.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Per  Mrs.  Macartney 
Mrs.  FitzGerald  - 
Right  Rev.  Mer.  Mann 
Eciwrrd  Eyre,  Esq.  (1st  donation) 
O.  Charlton,  Esq. 

R.  Ball-Dodson,  Esq. 

C.  Hart,  Esq. 

F.  Shaw,  Esq. 


£50  0 0 
100  0 0 
40  0 0 
100  0 0 
100  0 0 
36  0 0 
33  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
10  0 0 
5 0 0 
1 1 0 


Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 
maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 

“THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 


Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 
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collect  £10  a year,  and  the  total  sum  received  is  £292  7s.  nd. 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  has  kindly  consented  to  become 
a founder. 

It  seems  almost  ungracious  to  ask  for  more  But  that  is  what  I 
have  to  do.  We  need  £207  12s.  id.  to  make  up  the  £500  neces- 
sary for  the  year’s  ordinary  expenses.  Moreover,  we  have  now 
to  provide  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  summer  week-end 
retreats  which  will  mean  structural  alterations  costing  about 
£200.  If  founders  and  donors  are  not  forthcoming  a great  deal 
of  time  will  have  to  be  spent  in  promoting  some  function  to 
bring  in  funds.  This  time  might  be  so  much  more  profitably 
employed  in  organizing  retreats  and  other  boys’  welfare  work, 
that  one  begrudges  it. 

A suggestion  has  been  made  that  demobilized  officers  might 
give  their  collapsible  beds  with  blankets  and  other  accessories 
to  the  Retreat  House.  These  little  beds  are  admirably  suited  for 
our  purpose  and  would  save  an  outlay  of  about  £80. 

In  conclusion,  I again  thank  those  very  heartily  who  have 
given,  and  still  more  heartily,  those  who  are  about  to  give  1 

Agnes  Gibbs. 

Maryfield  Retreat  House, 

116,  Stamford  Hill,  N.16. 


'•  HAVING  IT  BOTH  WAYS.” 

Sir, — In  the  issue  of  February  8,  there  is  an  article,  “ Having 
It  Both  Ways.”  May  I suggest  the  advisability  of  reprinting  it 
In  pamphlet  form?  It  is  the  best  thing  I have  seen  for  a very 
long  time.  Perhaps  the  C.T.S.  might  issue  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  H.  Welland. 

Prince  Buildings,  Colombo. 


JUBILEE  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  ST.  ANDREW. 

Father  W.  M.  Wall,  O.S.B.,  Secretary  of  this  League, 
writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

The  League  of  St.  Andrew  for  the  conversion  of  Scotland  was 
founded  at  St.  Benedict’s  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus,  twenty-five 
years  ago  on  Good  Shepherd  Sunday,  the  second  after  Easter 
(this  year  falling  on  May  4).  It  has  been  arranged  to  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  on  that  Sunday  by  offering  the  High  Mass  at  the 
Abbey  church  for  the  living  and  dead  members  of  the  League,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  Scotland.  A special  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Dom  Columba  Edmonds  and  a solemn  “ Te  Deum  ” 
sung  As  a memorial  of  the  event  it  is  proposed  to  fill  one  or 
more  of  the  windows  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  dedicated  to 
SS.  Andrew  and  Margaret  in  the  Abbey  church  with  stained 
glass  representing  some  of  the  principal  "saints  of  Scotland.  I 
may  add  that  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  gives  to  “ The  League  and 
all  its  works  ” his  “ fullest  approbation,  blessing  and  good 
wishes.”  He  has  also  kindly  sent  a cheque  as  an  offering  to 
the  Jubilee  Fund.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  members  of 
the  League  will,  on  the  day  of  the  Jubilee,  join  their  intentions  in 
the  Holy  Mass  with  that  of  the  celebrant  in  the  Abbev  church, 
and  say  a “ Te  Deum  ” in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  graces 
and  blessings  given  through  the  League  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  his  letter  to  Father  Wall,  Bishop  Graham  writes  : — 

March  29,  1919. 

Dear  Rev.  Father, — The  League  has  done  and  is  doing  a grand 
work,  the  more  admirable  in  that  its  weapons  are  purely 
spiritual.  Its  aim  is  to  secure  the  restoration  as  a whole,  and 
the  conversion  of  particular  individuals,  to  the  ancient  faith,  and 
the  means  it  adopts  are  the  supernatural  ones  of  prayers,  Masses 
and  Communions.  Explanation,  instruction  and  discussion  all 
have  their  place  and  value  ; but  above  all  things  necessary  is  the 
grace  of  God  to  assist  and  strengthen  souls  to  seek  Him  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  This  is  obtained,  as  we  all  know,  princi- 
pally by  prayer.  How  many  persons,  faced  with  fearful  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles,  have  been  helped  into  the  true  fold  by  the 
devout  prayers  and  Communions  of  our  36,000  members,  with- 
out their  even  being  aware  of  these  prayers,  will  never  be  known 
in  this  world.  We  often  meet  converts  who  say  they  cannot 
understand  how  Almighty  God  should  have  chosen  them  and 
given  them  so  great  a grace  ; but  if  they  think  of  the  intercessions 
or  the  League  of  St.  Andrew  they  may  find  an  explanation.  They 
did  not  know  that  they  were  being  prayed  for,  and  that,  perhaps 
their  names  had  long  been  entered  on  the  Roll  of  Intentions. 

Hence  I consider  it  very  becoming  that  we  should  thank  God 
101  the  good  work  He  has  enabled  the  League  to  do  these  twenty- 
five  years,  and  for  all  the  conversions  in  which  its  prayers  have 
had  some  share.  It  is  highly,  important  that  its  efforts  should 
be  maintained,  and  even  redoubled,  in  these  days  of  ours  when 
so  many  souls  are  looking  wistfully  and  inquiringly  to  the  old 
religion.  I find  from  my  membership  certificate  that  I was 
enrolled  on  the  day  of  my  first  Communion  at  the  Abbey,  on  the 
beast  of  the  Assumption,  1903;  and  I do  what  I can,  in  public 
and  in  private,  to  promote  the  League.  All  converts,  I consider, 
should  be  enrolled  at  once  by  the  priest  who  receives  them,  and 
in  that  way  they  can  do  something  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  gift  of  the  faith  and  help  others  to  win  the  same 
blessing  in  due  time.  Not  nearly  as  many  Catholics  belong  to 
- ;P1a^Tl,e  as  should  belong  to  it,  considering  it  is  our  own 
Scottish  League,  approved  by  the  Bishops  and  blessed  by  our 
Holy  Father. 


A Little  Easter 
Gift  for  Poor 
Meiior  Street, 

towards  extinction 
of  the  longstanding 
debt, 

from 


Name. 


Address . 


Father  Bernard  Vaughan  : — •*  I feel  sure  Itaere  are  not  a few 
devotees  of  the  Saoed  Heart  who  would  gladly  aid  you, if  only  they  k.evv  of 
your  urgent  need  of  help." 


Address*.  Fr.  RYAN,  Meiior  Street,  London  Bridge.  S.E.  1. 

Mass  everv  Friday  f«»r  co-oac  suors,  lor  whom  al~o,  and  for  whose  intentions 
ihe  li  tie  hearts  and  hands  of  700  innocent  children  are  1 i - ted  up  in  prayer  twice 
daily  in  Meiior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  j-'  I congratula'e 
vou  -n  the  sp  endid  and  ~ucc.  ssful  efforts  that,  with  i he  encourage  ment  of  your 
Bi  hop,  you  are  now  nu. king  to  reduce  thai  burden  I I eg  Goo  to  b. ess  \cur  e oris 
in  everv  way.  and  to  grant  \ on  very  soon  lo  see  the  complete  extinolion  ot  the  debt  .** 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  You  can  1 ell  everybody  that  your 
appeal  ha-  the  warmest  approva  ot  your  BishoD.  Whoever  h lp  you  wi  1 be 
making  an  exce  le  t use  of  Ins  monev  and  will  be  eont  it-uiing  powerfully  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  in  all  South  London.  May  God  bless  and  rewaid  abundantly 
all  who  help  you  " 

Prior  O’Gorman,  O.S.A,  : — * I well  know  the  worry  and  the  anxiety. 
If  our  lay  folk  cou  d bat  realise  the  ma  tyr  'om,  I am  sure  they  would  feel  disposed 
to  come  to  V"iir  assistance  a I the  more  readil  " 


LACQUERING  of  Church  Ornaments.  Kerbs,  Bed 

OXIDISING  steads.  Cycle  Work,  Teble  Were  etc 

ELECTRO-PLATING  LLOYD,  39,  Castle  St.,  DERBY 


7Tahl<>f«  111  tSKOSZE  and  BKASs  S il  i tor  B ok 
IHJUIlUtiai  ViaUULin  No  , F,xcu.,ive  designs -ubmit  ed.  Chuc 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F OSBOKNE  & CO  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27.  Eastcasde  Sire- 1 Oxford  Street,  London,  W 1.  Tel.. 
Museum  *264.  'G'-am^-  " O-cr  fi.  Wesdo,  Lond<>  Es'abli- hed  1874 


HE  LAUGHS  BEST  WHO  LAUGHS  LAST 

Ripples  first  and  then  roars  of  hilarious  laughter  almost  made 
the  Sale-rooms  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Dymond,  and  Son  shake  the 
other  day.  What  was  it  all  about  ? Well,  the  good-natured 
concourse  of  buyers  thought  they  had  caught  me  napping, 
inasmuch  as  I,  who  profess  to  be  an  authoiity  on  plate,  had 
actually  ca  alogued  a fine  old  silver  Georgian  Tray  (weighing 
147  ozs.)  as  a plated  tray,  and  would  have  sold  it  lor  £6  or  so. 
What  a judge  ! they  all  thought.  One  ot  the  staff  explained  it 
all  when  it  was  put  up  for  sale.  Before  it  was  offered  I inspected 
it,  amidst  the  merry  laughter.  “Ah!”  I said,  ‘‘I  could  a tale 
unfold  about  this  tray.”  “ It  will  be  a tale  against  yourself,” 
said  one.  11  Not  at  all,”  said  I.  “ Wait  and  see.”  You  know, 
reader,  what  Longfellow,  in  his  “ Psalm  of  Life.”  says  : ‘ Things 
aie  not  always  what  they  seem.”  It  is  so.  Let  me  tell  the  tale 
— it  is  a true  tale. 

Not  a momh  ago  an  officer  called  at  my  office  and  said  he 
had  some  silver  and  plate  in  pledge,  on  which  about  .£50  had 
been  advanced.  He  redeemed  the  lot,  and  took  out  several 
pieces  he  wanted  to  keep,  and  brought  the  balance  to  170-3, 
Piccadilly,  for  me  to  sell,  but  there  was  also  to  follow  a Plated 
Tray — so  the  pawnbroker  had  classed  it.  The  owner  wished  to 
have  an  inscription  removed,  and  this  the  pawnbroker  had 
undertaken  to  have  done,  and  to  deliver  the  tray  at  the  Auction 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Dymond,  and  Son,  Great  Queen 
Street,  Holborn,  where  l sell  all  my  jewels  and  plate,  because 
I do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  place  (for  all-round  goods) 
where  such  prices  are  realised.  That  is  my  reason  for  preferring 
to  sell  in  conjunction  with  that  fine  old  firm.  I had  not  seen  the 
tray  until  it  had  been  put  up  for  sale.  So  it  was  “ Uncle”  who 
bad  blundered,  and  not  the  New  Judge.  The  tray  sold  for 
£71  13s.  6d.  The  owner  will  thus  get  about  ,£120  for  she  goods 
plus  the  possession  of  those  he  did  not  wish  to  sell.  Needless 
to  say  he  is  very  pleased,  seeing  he  gets  about  four  tiimsthe 
amount  advanced  by  the  pawnbroker.  In  Truth  last  week 
there  was  one  little  omission  concerning  the  pear]  necklace 
which  I sold  for  £485.  The  owner  received  this  sum  less  my 
usual  commission  of  6 per  cent. 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old 
Sheffield,  modern  silver,  etc.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collec- 
tions. Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures, 
works  of  art  purch ised.  Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Valua- 
tions for  all  purposes,  inventories  made  for  probate,  fire,  and 
other  insurances,  household  effects,  etc. — castle  or  cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173.  Piccadilly,  W.  1 (lift  to  third 
floor).  Telephone  : Regent  475  or  Avenue  2828. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  my  principle  in  business  has 
always  been  to  study  my  customers’  interests  first,  my 
profit  being  quite  a secondary  consideration.  The  whole 
of  my  staff  and  those  connected  with  me  in  my  business 
know  this.  While  I am  the  controlling  influence  my 
wishes  shall  be  carried  out;  but  wilh  an  ever-extending 
bjsiness,  reaching  soon  probably  ,£3.000  per  Hay,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  every  transaction. 

I hope,  however,  that  if  there  is  ever  any  cause  for 
complaint  my  customers  will  write  direct  to  me  and  mark 
their  communications  “personal.” 
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ET  CETERA 



We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Captain  the  Hon. 
Fergus  George  Arthur  Forbes,  2nd  Battalion  Royal 
Irish  Regiment,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Granard,  Iv.P.  Captain  Forbes  was  reported  wounded 
and  missing  at  Mons,  August  23,  1914;  and  is  now 
officially  reported  killed  on  that  date.  Born  in  1882, 
he  was  a sixth  son.  His  name  takes  its  place — the 
last  that  should  have  been  the  first — on  the  Roll  of 
Honour  of  the  Oratory  School. 

* * 

* 

The  Poet  Laureate’s  poet,  Father  Gerard  Hopkins, 
has  been  made  very  welcome  by  the  critics.  By  whom  ; 
else?  The  question  is  asked  by  a would-be  buyer,  who  j 
went  first  of  all  to  Orchard  Street  for  a copy  of  the  I 
Jesuit’s  book  of  poems;  no  copy  was  in  stock.  Then 
to  the  Times  Book  Club  : no  copy.  Then  to  Bumpus  : 
no  copy.  Then  to  Glaisher,  in  Wigmore  Street  : no 
copy.  Then  to  Cork  Street,  famous  for  verse  : no  copy. 
Then  to  a newly  established  literary  lounge  off  Bond 
Street,  where  one  may  gaze  and  lean  on  piles  of  poetry 
books  : no  copy.  Then  to  Quaritch  : no  copy.  Then  to 
Hatchard  : no  copy.  Then  to  Sotheran  : no  copy. 
Then  to  Bickers,  near  the  Haymarket,  where  he  found 
a solitary  copy  and  bought  it,  pitying  the  next  man 
who  might  wish  to  read  “the  most  important  book 
of  poetry  published  during  the  last  ten  years.” 

* * 

* 

So  much  for  an  excursion  among  the  bookshops. 
The  book  itself  provides  other  adventures  in  plenty, 
for  in  it  one  encounters  the  author’s  Oddity  and 
Obscurity  (the  Poet  Laureate  uses  the  big  O’s),  his 
habitual  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and,  in 
general,  “ his  artistic  wantonness.”  For  the  rest,  over 
and  above  the  really  big  adventure  of  meeting  a new 
poet,  there  is  the  encounter  with  the  Poet  Laureate 
himself.  To  read  certain  passages  in  his  notes  is  to 
come  upon  a literary  No  Man’s  Land,  to  find  that 
spiritual  barbed  wire  still  separates  him  from  the  poet 
he  has  edited,  in  most  respects,  with  such  peculiar 
devotion  and  understanding. 

' * * 

* 

Writing  of  characteristics  which  he  calls  “ faults  of 
taste  ” in  Father  Hopkins,  the  Poet  Laureate  says  : — 
“ Few  as  they  numerically  are,  yet  (they)  affect  my 
liking  and  more  repel  my  sympathy  than  do  all  the 
rude  shocks  of  his  purely  artistic  wantonness.”  Here 
are  some  of  these  faults  of  taste:  a “perversion  of 
human  feeling,  as,  for  instance,  the  ‘ nostril’s  relish 
of  incense  along  the  sanctuary  side,’  or  ‘the  Holy' 
Ghost  with  warm  breast  and  with  ah  ! bright  wings,’ 
these  and  a few  such  examples  are  mostly  efforts  to 
force  emotion  into  theological  or  sectarian  channels,  as 
in  ‘ the  comfortless  unconfessed  ’ . . . or,  again,  the 
exaggerated  Marianism  of  some  pieces.” 


To  arraign,  on  the  ground  of  “taste,”  a poet  who 
was  also  a priest,  for  exaggerated  Marianism  and  for 
writing  of  “the  comfortless  unconfessed,”  and  of  the 
relish  for  incense,  proves  that  there  is  still  a consider- 
able smoke-cloud,  as  well  as  barbed  wire,  between  the 
Laureate  and  his  poet.  Marianism  became  a part  of 
Gerard  Hopkins’  inspiration  just  as  S.J.  became  part 
of  his  signature.  Was  it  a fault  of  taste  that  he  so 
signed  himself,  even  in  writing  to  Dr.  Bridges?  It  is 
interesting  to  turn  from  Dr.  Bridges  to  Coventry 
Patmore  for  an  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  priest  and  poet  in  Gerard  Hopkins.  “ I attach  so 
'much  weight  to  your  opinion,”  he  writes  to  Robert 
Bridges,  “ that  I hesitate  to  give  so  absolute  a verdict 
of  dissent  from  some  of  his  poetical  novelties  as  I 
otherwise  should  give.  To  me  his  poetry  has  the  effect 
of  veins  of  pure  gold  embedded  in  masses  of  unpracti- 
cable  quartz.”  And  then  of  the  priest: — “Gerard 


Hopkins  was  the  only  orthodox,  and  as  far  as  I could 
see,  saintly  man  in  whom  religion  had  absolutely  no 
narrowing  effect  upvon  his  general*  sympathies  and 
opinions.  A Catholic  of  the  most  scrupulous  strictness, 
he  could  nevertheless  see  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  good- 
ness, truth  and  beauty  ; and  there  was  something  in  all 
his  words  and  manners  which  were  at  once  a rebuke 
and  an  attraction  to  all  who  could  only  aspire  to  be  like 
him.  The  authority  of  his  goodness  was  so  great  with 
me  that  I threw  the  manuscript  of  a little  work — a sort 
of  ‘ Religio  Poetae  ’ — into  the  fire,  simply  because 
when  he  read  it  he  said,  with  a grave  look,  ‘ That’s 
telling  secrets.’  This  little  book  had  been  the  work 
of  ten  years’  continual  meditations,  and  could  not  but 
have  made  a greater  effect  than  all  the  rest  I have  ever 
written;  but  his  doubt  was  final  with  me.” 

* * 

* 

Why,  to  revert  to  a matter  of  taste,  though  a very 
minor  one,  does  Father  Hopkins  now  appear  as  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins?  He  has  been  so  long  and  familiarly 
known  as  Gerard  Hopkins  that  the  middle  name, 
printed  in  full  on  the  cover,  title-page,  and  half-title 
of  the  new  book,  surprises  us  almost  as  much  as  would 
the  appearance  of  Enoch  on  Arnold  Bennett’s  volumes, 
or  of  Dickens’  third  name  on  “Pickwick  Papers.” 
His  title  in  religion  would  have  identified  him  more 
certainly,  and  would  have  usefully  explained  the 
character  of  his  poetry.  The  absence  of  all  such  title 
is,  however,  according  to  precedent.  “ The  Steps  to 
the  Temple  ” first  appeared  as  by  “ Richard  Crashaw, 
sometimes  of  Pembroke  Hall  and  late  fellow  of  S. 
Peter’s  Coll,  in  Cambridge,”  not  as  by  Richard 
Crashaw,  Canon  of  Loretto.  And  to  take  a modern 
instance,  John  B.  Tabb  is  only  John  B.  Tabb  to  both 
his  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  publishers. 


MGR.  BROWN,  V.G.,  AND  THE  NEW  HEALTH  BILL. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  W.  F.  Brown,  V.G.,  at  a meeting  on 
Monday  evening  of  the  South  London  Catholic  Five  Hundred, 
protested  against  certain  clauses  in  the  Public  Health  Bill. 
Catholics,  he  said,  and  especially  those  who  lived  and  worked 
among  the  poor,  must  welcome  any  recognition  by  the  State  of 
its  duty  towards  the  very  poor  in  the  matter  of  health.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  anxious  to  utter  a word  of  warning.  There 
were  organizations  and  individuals  who  wished  to  use  the 
machinery  set  up  by  the  Public  Health  Bill,  and  to  use  the  com- 
pulsory powers  which  it  conferred  upon  public  authorities,  for  pur- 
poses which  might  be  entirely  opposed  to  Catholic  morality  and 
to  Catholic  religious  teaching.  There  were  people  advocating 
birth  control,  others  urged  methods  for  dealing  with  certain  social 
evils,  and  particularly  the  terrible  disease  which  was,  unhappily, 
very  prevalent  in  the  country — methods  which  the  League  must 
strongly  resist.  “ I think  it  should  be  made  quite  plain,” 
declared  Mgr.  Brown,  ” that  while  we  are  good  citizens,  and 
while  we  wish  to  fall  in  with  all  the  methods  of  good  govern- 
ment which  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  we  shall  fail  in  our 
duty  if  we  do  not  organize  and  resist  the  attempts  being  made 
to  tamper  with  what  we,  as  Catholics,  justly  describe  as  the 
rights  and  the  privacy  of  the  home.  If  public  officers  are  to  be 
empowered  to  violate  what  we  call  the  intimate  privacy  of  the 
home  and  be  permitted  to  spread  a certain  doctrine  among  our 
people  which  is  repugnant  to  their  religious  convictions  or  are 
destructive  of  their  morality,  then  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
resist  with  all  the  means  in  our  power  any  such  attempts.” 

Mgr.  Brown  asserted  that  the  fact  must  not  be  concealed  that 
there  was  a school  of  thought,  partly  medical,  partly  sociological, 
which,  in  dealing  with  evils  called  social  disease,  put  morality 
entirely  on  one  side  or  placed  it  in  an  entirely  subordinate  position, 
and  concerned  itself  only  with  the  medical  and  other  methods 
to  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  and  influence.  Catholics 
would  record  their  strongest  protest  against  any  such  action,  and 
they  would  object  also  to  public  money  and  the  machinery  of 
public  government  being  used  in  such  a way,  as  some  were 
anxious  to  use  it,  to  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  religious 
principles  which  Catholics  held  dear,  and  to  which  they  would 
cling  to  the  very  last. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  send  to  the  proper 
authorities  a recommendation  recording  the  views  of  the 
meeting. 


' Bury  : St.  Josephs. — On  Sunday,  April  6,  Father  Robinson,  of 
Freshfield  College,  made  an  appeal  at  St.  Joseph’s,  Bury,  for  St. 
Joseph’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  A sum  of  fifteen  guineas 
was  the  result.  On  the  same  day  Father  Morris  (who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Local  Education  Committee)  presided  at  a well-attended 
meeting  to  protest  against  the  Secondary  School  Regulations.  He 
| showed  by  a practical  illustration  how  they  affected  adversely  the 
j Bury  Convent  Secondary  School.  The  resolution  of  protest  was 
' carried  unanimously. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  POPE. 

A FRENCH  REPLY  TO  CRITICISMS. 

It  was  Joseph  de  Maistre  who  said  that  the  Popes  needed 
only  the  truth,  a saying  which  has  found  its  latest  illustra- 
tion in  the  criticisms  and  denunciations  that  have  been 
launched  against  the  policy  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  during  the 
war.  We  have  had  such  things  in  this  country,  and  they 
have  had  them  in  France.  In  October  and  November  last, 
for  example,  the  Revue  de  Paris  published  two  anonymous 
articles  full  of  venom,  which  were  a complete  travesty  of 
the  Papal  policy  and  attitude.  As  they  were  copied  by 
other  organs  of  varying  degrees  of  responsibility  it  was  well 
that  they  were  answered  and  with  crushing  completeness  by 
Pere  Henry  le  Floch,  rector  of  the  French  College  in 
Rome,  in  the  Correspondent  for  March,  and  the  article  has 
since  been  published  separately  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  thesis  of  the  anonymous  author  in  the  Revue  is  that 
the  Pope,  whilst  doing  what  he  could  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  has  not  kept  himself  impartial  according 
to  his  repeated  assurances,  but  has  shown  himself  both  by 
his  words  and  acts,  to  be  pro-German  and  anti-Entente. 

Though  the  charge  is  a stale  one  and  had  already  been 
satisfactorily  rebutted,  it  may  be  well  with  P£re  le  Floch  to 
follow  this  French  critic  and  see  how  point  by  point  his  case 
is  demolished. 

The  Interests  of  the  Holy  See. 

In  his  first  chapter  the  Revue  writer  attempts  to  show 
that  if  his  duty  to  doctrine  ought  to  incline  the  Pope  to  the 
side  of  the  Entente  and  to  condemn  Germany  and  its 
abettors,  his  interests  put  him  under  a sort  of  psychological 
necessity  to  favour  the  Central  Powers.  To  this  Pere  le 
Floch  replies  by  showing  what  are  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  policy  of  the  Pope.  The  task  of  the  Church 
is  to  continue  the  mission  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  of  all  mankind ; hence  her  yearning  and  efforts  for 
the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  peace.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  Pope,  without  being  insensible  to  tradi- 
tional predilections  or  refraining  from  the  condemnation  of 
crimes,  must  be  impartial  or  neutral  between  parties  and 
peoples.  But  the  Revue  critic  strives  to  make  out  that  the 
Central  Powers  were  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  than  the  Entente.  In  the  latter  were  the  Tsar, 


a rival  to  the  Pope;  the  King  of  England,  a schismatic  and 
heretic,  a rebel  to  Rome’s  universal  jurisdiction ; the 
French  Government,  indifferent  and  even  hostile  to 
religion;  then  Italy,  Rumania  and  America — “an  incom- 
prehensible coalition  of  all  that  the  Holy  See  has  ever 
feared,  hated  and  combated  in  the  past  and  the  present, 
of  the  Ca2saro-Papist  autocracy  and  democratic  forces.” 
The  omission  of  Belgium  from  this  list  is  significant;  and 
Pere  le  Floch  adds  : — “ The  Holy  See  had  no  complaint 
to  make  against  the  English  or  American  peoples  or  their 
Governments ; quite  the  contrary,  it  had  good  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  on  their  perfect  loyalty  and  their  prac- 
tical sense  of  liberty.  It  is  equally  unintelligible  why  it 
should  hate  Rumania.  . . . The  Holy  See  had  a supreme 
interest  in  wishing  for  the  restoration  of  Belgium  and  the 
preservation  of  France,  two  Catholic  nations.”  Similarly 
significant  is  the  Revue  critic’s  reference  to  the  Central 
Powers,  with  its  exaggeration  of  their  services  and  its 
silence  about  their  prevarications,  though  he  does  speak  of 
the  Kaiser  as  a “ Huguenot  full  of  scorn  for  Catholicism.” 
To  all  this  P6re  le  Floch  replies  by  showing  the  difficult 
position  of  the  Pope. 

On  the  one  hand  he  could  not  see  without  terror  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  definitive  victory  of  Germany,  which  would  have 
marked  the  triumph  of  Lutheranism  and  Rationalism  with  the 
ruin  of  France  and  Belgium.  On  the  other  he  saw  with  liveliest 
apprehension  the  realization  of  the  promises  made  to  Russia  if 
victory  fell  to  the  Entente.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the 
fulfilment  of  those  promises  would  seriously  compromise  European 
liberty,  independence  and  civilization  ; under  the  notorious  regime 
of  the  Tsars,  their  fulfilment  would  certainly  bring,  in  the  near 
future,  the  complete  disappearance  of  Catholicism  in  the  East. 
Before  such  a situation  and  the  awful  calamities  of  the  war,  one 
can  understand  that  the  Holy  See,  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
humanity,  time  after  time  made  the  most  pressing  invitations 
to  bring  the  belligerent  peoples  to  conclude  a just  and  lasting 
peace. 

And,  adds  P&re  le  Floch,  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  the 
Kaiser  and  Chancellor  Hertling  complained  that  the  Ho'y 
See  had  shown  itself  too  favourable  to  his  enemies ; but  no 
remonstrances  of  such  sort  were  received  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Entente. 

The  Critic’s  Case. 

In  a second  section  P&re  le  Floch  deals  with  the  sources 
or  authorities  upon  which  the  Revue  writer  has  based  his 


OUR  LADYE  OF  MOUSEWELL 
BUILD  US  GOD’S  HOUSE  WELL! 

“ Within  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  Hornsey  there  was  in  antient  time  a chappel.  . . . The  place  taketh  the 

name  of  the  well  and  of  the  hill — lilou  ewell  Hill—  for  there  is  on  the  hill  a spring  of  fair  water.  . . . Here  was 

some  time  an  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Muswell , where  unto  was  a continual  resort  in  the  way  of  pilgrimage." — Newcourt. 


1UTUSWELL  HILL— the  Mousewell  Hill  of  the  Antiquary’s  tribute — is  to-day  a place  of 
“ continual  resort,”  but  as  yet  there  is  no  Catholic  Church  to  replace  the  Chapel  and 
its  image  of  Our  Lady  which  gladdened  the  eyes  of  pilgrims  “ in  antient  time  ” ; and  the 
object  of  this  present  appeal  is  to  beg  a share  of  the  reader’s  charitable  alms  towards  building 


A Church  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  at  Muswell  Hill 

In  his  Trinity  Pastoral  in  1917,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  wrote  : 

“ The  priest  (Father  Powell),  who  for  many  years  has  worked  very  zealously  at  East  Finchley,  is  now 
leaving  that  Church  in  order  to  op  n up  a new  Mission  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Muswell  Hill,  where  we 
have  long  desired  to  see  some  new  development.  We  commend  his  effor's  to  the  chnritv  of  the  faithful  ” 

FOR  some  years  past,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Nuns,  Holy  Mass  has  been  offered 
at  Muswell  Hill  in  their  schoolroom.  There  are  now  over  three  hundred 
Catholics  in  the  Mission,  and  the  schoolroom  accommodation  is  hopelessly  inadequate 


A CHURCH  MUST  BE  BUILT 

A fine  site  has  been  acquired  at  a cost  of  ^1,500,  of  which  .£1,200  has  already  been 
paid.  The  priest  and  people  confidently  appeal  for  help  in  their  struggle,  so  that 
this  most  necessary  work  of  building  a Catholic  Church  on  Muswell  Hill  may  be 
undertaken  without  delay.  Mass  is  said  for  all  Benefactors. 

Send  a Donation,  however  small,  to  the  Rector— 

REV.  J.  POWELL,  Lyn  Vale,  Coppett's  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.  10. 
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oomplaints.  But  first  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  in 
judging  of  the  policy  of  a Government  the  only  sure  way  is 
to  go  by  its  official  declarations  and  its  governmental  acts. 
Articles  in  the  Press  and  the  narratives  of  private  individuals 
only  express  the  private  opinions  of  their  authors.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  this  sound  rule,  the  critic  contends 
that  the  official  declarations  of  the  Holy  See,  being  neither 
clear  nor  in  consonance  with  its  action,  resort  must  be  had 
to  interviews,  &c.,  in  the  Pre^s,  which,  when  carefully 
sifted  and  compared,  yield  the  authentic  sense  of  the  declara- 
tions and  reveal  le  vrai  jeu  de  la  politique  vaticane  I Thus 
instead  of  taking  the  Pope’s  attitude  on  Belgium  from  the 
Pope’s  own  speech,  he  prefers  the  authority  of  an  unofficial 
paragraph  in  the  Osservatore  Romano,  for  which  that 
journal  was  reprimanded.  He  also  regards  as  authoritative 
the  defunct  Bastone,  an  illustrated  weekly,  and  a similar 
paper  published  at  Bologna,  the  Mulo,  and  prefers  inter- 
views like  that  written  by  M.  Latapic  to  the  Pope’s  own 
words.  These  seem  curious  sources  of  information  on 
which  to  base  a charge  of  partiality  against  the  Holy  See. 

After  this  the  Revue  critic  goes  on  to  quote  the  facts  which 
he  thinks  prove  this  partiality.  His  first  point  is  that  as 
neither  of  the  belligerent  sides  was,  in  the  Pope’s  opinion, 
better  than  the  other,  his  boasted  impartiality  is  mere  indif- 
ference. To  this  it  is  a sufficient  reply  to  say  that  the  Pope 
could  not  think  that  justice  could  be  equally  on  each  side; 
and  though  as  a father  he  could  not  place  himself  at  the 
service  of  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  regarded  both  as  equally  responsible.  When 
in  his  Allocution  of  December  4,  1916,  the  Pope  condemned 
the  profanation  of  holy  things  and  outrages  upon  clergy, 
the  deportation  of  citizens,  and  bombarding  of  open  towns, 
A’C.,  though  he  mentioned  no  names,  he  included  both  sides. 
His  words  were  directed  against  the  deportations  carried  out 
by  the  Russians  in  East  Prussia  and  Galicia  as  well  as  those 
from  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  for  he  could  not 
without  injustice  have  referred  only  to  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  Germany.  There  is,  therefore,  no  evidence  of 
partiality  in  this  general  condemnation  any  more  than  in 
his  Peace  Note,  which  called  for  a just  and  lasting  peace 
and  regard  for  the  just  aspirations  of  people,  and  substituted 
a League  of  Nations  for  the  old  European  balance  of  power. 

The  Violation  of  Belgium. 

On  the  question  of  the  violation  of  Belgium,  the  Revue 
writer  repeats  the  now  stale  complaint  that  the  Pope 
remained  silent  whilst  his  agents  were  allowed  to  say  that 
Belgium  got  her  deserts  for  joining  atheist  France  and 
audaciously  opposing  Germany.  Pdre  le  Floch’s  reply  to 
this  is  an  appeal  to  dates  and  facts.  When  Belgium  was 
invaded  at  the  beginning  of  August  Pope  Pius  X was  near 
his  end,  which  came  on  the  20th.  Benedict  XV  on  Septem- 
ber 8 issued  a short  but  urgent  appeal  for  peace,  followed 
on  November  1 by  an  Encyclical  Letter.  In  his  Allocution 
of  January  22,  1915,  to  the  Cardinals  he  spoke  of  “ the 
bJoved  Belgian  nation,”  and  denounced  all  violations  of 
justice,  so  clearly  as  to  cause  the  Prussian  Minister  at 
the  Vatican  to  present  a remonstrance.  So,  says  Pdre 
le  Floch,  “ a condemnation  by  naipe  was  unnecessary,  and 
if  it  had  been  so  made  it  would  have  prevented  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  from  intervening  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the 
war.”  And  the  condemnation  was  afterwards  explicitly 
explained  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.  Furthermore, 
in  his  Peace  Note,  the  Pontiff  claimed  for  Belgium  full 
independence,  military,  political  and  economic,  with 
d-mages  proportionate  to  what  she  had  suffered. 

Again,  the  - Revue  critic  argues  that  because  the  Pope  in 
his  Encyclical  of  1914  and  his  Allocution  of  December,  1916, 
lamented  the  want  of  respect  for  authority,  Hi-.  Holiness 
meant  to  put  the  responsibility  for  the  war  on  France  rather 
than  on  Germany.  (But  what  would  this  critic  have  said 
if  the  Pope’s  warm  welcome  to  the  French  present  and  his 
expression  of  interest  in  their  country  had  been  addressed 
to  Germans?)  He  has  also  complaints  to  make  on  the 
general  character  of  the  Prayer  for  Peace,  and  tells  how 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  French  episcopate  had 
aroused  a commotion  behind  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
Vatican.  Surely  it  stands  to  reason  that  a prayer  for  recita- 
tion by  the  world  must  be  in  general  terms.  As  M.  Denys 
Cochin  has  pointed  out,  when  we  say,  “ Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,”  we  have  no  need  to  particularize  by 
adding  a menu. 

Methods  of  Warfare. 

Coming  to  methods  of  warfare,  the  Revue  writer  asserts 
that  the  Pope  condemned  those  of  the  Entente  and  uttered 
no  disapproval  of  those  of  the  Central  Empires.  He  reckons 
among  those  condemned  the  blockade  of  Germany,  appeal- 
ing to  the  Latapic  interview,  which  is  no  authority,  and  the 
Pope’s  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Dean  of  May  25,  1915.  But 
the  words  used  in  that  letter  were  these  : — 


The  war  goes  on,  drenching  Europe  with  blood  ; and  there  U 
no  shrinking,  on  land  or  sea,  from  the  use  of  offensive  method* 
which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  international 
law. 

These  words,  it  would  seem  plain,  refer  not  to  the  blockade 
of  Germany  but  to  offensive  methods,  i.e.,  attacks,  by  aero- 
planes and  submarines.  A blockade  is  not  a method  of 
attack ; and  that  it  was  not  referred  to  is  made  clear  by 
the  letter  of  July  1,  1915,  of  Cardinal  Gasparri  to  the  British 
Minister  in  Rome,  who  had  asked  for  explanations  after 
the  Latapic  interview.  “The  Sovereign  Pontiff,”  wrote 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  “ has  made  no  pronounce- 
ment against  the  legitimacy  of  tfie  blockade  of  Germany, 
and  has  not  condemned  it  ” — an  assurance  with  which  the 
British  Minister  and  Government  declared  themselves  quite 
satisfied. 

As  to  air  raids,  the  Revue  critic  complains  that,  instead 
of  distinguishing  between  bombardments  for  intimidation 
purposes  and  reprisal  raids,  the  Pope  should  have  condemned 
air  raids  generally.  On  this  P6re  le  Floch  writes  in  reply : — 

Whilst  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
sorts  of  raids  in  particular  cases,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the 
general  condemnation  was  aimed  principally  and  directly  against 
provocative  operations.  The  Holy  See  has  made  no  decision 
concerning  the  delicate  problem  of  the  moral  legitimacy  of 
reprisals,  which  has  been  discussed  at  such  length,  especially  in 
the  English  Press.  But  in  doing  all  it  could  to  put  an  end  to 
raids  of  intimidation,  it  at  the  same  time  excluded  raids  in 
reprisal. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  should  have  resented  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Father 
issued  no  word  against  the  raids  against  Austrian  towns. 

“To  Break  the  Entente.” 

In  his  last  chapter,  the  Revue  critic  goes  further  and 
strives  to  show  that  the  Holy  See  was  active  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  its  policy  being  directed  from  the  first  to  stopping 
supplies  for  the  Allies,  to  dissuading  neutrals  from  joining 
them,  and  to  breaking  the  bonds  which  held  the  Entente 
together.  For  the  first  point,  the  stopping  of  the  Allied 
supplies,  he  relies  on  announcements  that  the  Holy  See  had 
made  it  known  that  if  America  should  offer  its  mediation 
between  the  belligerents,  it  could  count  on  its  firm  support, 
coupled  with  Karl  von  VViegand’s  statement  that  the  Pope 
had  said  that  America  would  contribute  much  to  end  the 
war,  if  it  abstained  from  doing  anything  that  could  prolong 
the  strife,  a remark  which  the  critic  says  could  only  refer 
to  supplying  the  Entente.  Unfortunately  for  this  deduc- 
tion Wiegand’s  report  w*as  declared  erroneous,  and  the 
correct  version  of  the  Pope’s  words,  given  by  the 
Osservatore  and  the  New  York  World,  showed  that  the 
Holy  Father  had  confined  himself  to  the  expression  of  a 
desire  for  an  amicable  intervention  on  the  part  of  America 
as  arbitrator.  > 

The  charge  of  dissuading  neutrals  from  joining  the 
Entente  is  equally  groundless.  Naturally  the  Pope  did  not 
wish  the  area  of  the  war  to  be  extended,  and  least  of  all  by 
the  inclusion  of  Italy,  and  so  would  have  been  glad  if  the 
negotiations  between  Italy  and  Austria  could  have  ended  in 
an  agreement.  But  the  British  Minister  was  assured  that 
the  Holy  See  did  not  intervene  with  either  side. 

And  when  Italy  did  join  the  Entente  Catholics  were 
instructed  by  their  Bishops  and  the  presidents  of  the  Unione 
Popolare  and  the  Gioventu  Cattolica  that  they  must  respond 
loyally  to  the  call  of  the  country.  Again,  it  is  simply  untrue 
to  say  that  the  Pope  made  any  attempt  to  dissuade  America 
from  action  after  the  sinking  of  the  “ Lusitania.” 

In  proof  of  this  last  charge,  that  the  Pope  has  had  no 
more  persistent  purpose  than  to  dissolve  the  Entente  in  the 
higher  interests  of  humanity,  the  Revue  critic  points  to  the 
Vatican’s  advice  to  France  to  claim  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sophia  if  Constantinople  should  be  occupied  by  the  Allies. 
This,  he  says,  was  to  embroil  France  and  Russia.  But, 
seeing  that  the  great  church  had  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  been  a centre  for 
Catholic  worship,  it  seems  only  natural  that  if  it  were 
delivered  it  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Catholic 
France,  which  has  for  centuries  been  the  protector  ot 
Christians  in  the  East.  Again,  the  critic  declares  that 
in  1916  the  Pope  supported  a mission  of  Catholic  Germans 
preaching  a separate  peace  in  Belgium  in  the  name  of 
His  Holiness,  and  that  the  Belgian  Bishops  protested.  But 
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this  is  exploded  by  Cardinal  Mercier,  who  makes  the  ; 
following-  categorical  statement : — 

I never  saw  the  persons  in  question.  I never  heard  of  the  : 
German  mission  for  a separate  peace.  No  protest  was  made 
by  the  Belgian  episcopate.  The  whole  story  is  mere  invention. 

As  to  France,  the  critic  has  the  audacity  to  quote  the 
creation  of  three  French  Cardinals  at  the  Consistory  of  1916 
as  an  inducement  to  France  to  break  away  from  the  Entente 
and  draw  towards  Austria  ! 

****** 

Such  are  the  charges  of  the  Revue  critic,  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  and  the  way  they  crumble  under 
scrutiny.  P&re  le  Floch’s  parting  words  do  not  seem  too 
severe  : — - 

The  acrimonious  censor  of  the  Holy  See  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  rule  of  impartiality  and  the  traditional  mission  of  concilia- 
tion and  pacification  of  the  Papacy.  To  bolster  up  his  argument, 
he  appeals  to  a procedure  which  consists  in  getting  together  an 
arsenal  of  gossip,  anonymous  talk,  interviews  and  disclosures  that 
cannot  be  tested.  Then,  by  adroitly  putting  these  things  together, 
and  with  frequent  recourse  to  insinuations,  he  sets  forth  his  com- 
plaints in  an  arbitrary  fashion  and  without  critical  method.  Thus, 
instead  of  a direct  and  loyal  study  of  incontestable  facts  and 
documents,  he  makes  an  exploration  into  some  mysterious 
arriere-pensee  of  the  Holy  See,  and  all  along  gives  his  own  fixed 
preconceptions  instead  of  the  real  mind  of  the  Holy  See.  His 
construction  is  nothing  but  a facade,  and  as  such  inevitably 
doomed  to  ruin. 


AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  CROSS  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

From  A Correspondent. 

The  Cross  was  lifted  up  again  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday,  and 
from  early  afternoon  till  late  at  night  the  speakers  of  The  Catholic 
Evidence  Guild  followed  one  another  to  proclaim  Christ’s  message 
to  London.  It  was  estimated  that  of  those  coming  and  going 
multitudes  a total  of  at  least  about  10,000  must  have  stood  for 
a while — often  a long  while — at  the  feet  of  Jesus  crucified,  and 
few  can  have  gone  without  taking  away  some  portion  of  Catholic 
truth.  One  felt  a humble  enthusiasm  at  having  a part  in  this 
great  work.  Alas,  is  it  a new  thing  that  the  harvest  should  be 
ripe  and  the  labourers  few?  Pray,  those  of  you  who  cannot 
labour,  that  the  Lord  may  send  labourers — pray  hard  that  grace 
may  hunt  them  out  and  harry  them  out,  and  press  them  into  God’s 
work.  During  the  week,  meetings  were  held  in  the  lunch  hours, 
on  Thursday  at  Greycoat  Place,  near  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  Tower  Hill.  The  Guild  holds  a 
study  class  every  Wednesday  at  the  Cathedral  Hall  at  8 o’clock. 
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THE  REV.  FRANCIS  DELANEY. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Delaney,  of  St.  Mary’s  the  Mount,  Walsall, 
Staffordshire,  who  died  August  25,  left  property  of  the  gross 
value  of  ^6,675  os.  sd.,  of  which  44)765  9s.  qd.  is  net  personalty. 
The  testator  left  his  pictures,  piano  and  silver  to  keep  the  Mount 
school-children  in  food  during  the  winter  ; 41)000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  St.  Mary’s,  Walsall;  £1,500  for  building  new  schools  at 
St.  Mary’s  ; 425°  to  the  Passlonist  Fathers,  Harborne  ; his  villa 
residence  for  the  upkeep  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  ; 4I26  to  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  for  a monthly  Mass  in  perpetuity,  to  be  said 
at 'St.  Mary’s,  and  4I26  for  another  at  St.  Gregory’s,  Longton  ; 
and  the  residue  of  the  property  to  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  for  the  Poor  of  St.  Mary’s. 

LADY  NEWTON. 

Dame  Elizabeth  Newton,  of  2,  Ellison  Place,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  who  died  on  December  11  last,  widow  of  Sir  Henry  William 
Newton,  a former  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city,  left  property  of  the 
gross  value  of  4I8,i55  ns.  iod.,  of  which  42>329  I5S-  id-  is  net 
personalty.  The  testatrix  left  42oo  to  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle, 
4s°  to  the  Convent  of  the  little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Elswick  Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  4s°  Per  annum  to  the  Right  Rev.  Horace 
Kinder  Mann. 


Marriage  and  the  Income  Tax. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  April  10  received  a deputation  representing  all  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a large  number  of  women’s 
societies,  on  the  subject  of  assessment  for  taxation  of  the  incomes 
of  married  women.  The  Catholic  Women’s  Suffrage  Society  was 
represented  by  Mrs.  Anderson.  Mr.  Locker  Lampson,  M.P., 
introduced  the  deputation,  and  contended  that  the  present  system 
of  assessing  income  tax  negatives  the  Married  Women’s  Property 
Act,  and  that  it  discouraged  marriage  by  making  it  less  expensive 
for  a man  to  Uve  with  a woman  who  was  not  his  wife.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  his  reply,  urged  that  this  was  not  a sex  question, 
but  one  between  married  people  and  unmarried  people,  whether 
the  latter  were  men  or  women.  As  it  was  a matter  that  went  to 
the  root  of  our  income  tax  system,  it  was  one  that  could  not  be 
properly  treated  by  little  concessions.  There  must  be  full 
inquiry  into  the  whole  system,  and  therefore  he  asked  the  deputa- 
tion to  wait  patiently  until  the  Royal  Commission  on  Income  Tax 
should  have  submitted  their  report. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

The  Cathedral  : Holy  Week  Services. — The  Holy  Week  ser- 
vices at  Westminster  Cathedral,  less  hampered  by  war  restric- 
tions, were  of  an  unusually  solemn  character,  and  the  presence 
of  Cardinal  Bourne  after  his  long  Eastern  tour  added  interest  to 
the  ceremonies.  On  Sunday  morning  His  Eminence  blessed  and 
distributed  palms  to  a very  large  congregation.  High  Mass  fol- 
lowed during  which  the  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew  was 
solemnly  sung.  Low  Mass  was  celebrated  subsequently,  but 
without  the  customary  sermon.  On  Tuesday  morning  there  was 
High  Mass  with  the  Passion  according  to  St.  Mark,  and  on 
Wednesday  St.  Luke’s  “ Passion  ” was  sung.  In  the  evening 
there  were  Compline  and  Tenebrae.  The  musical  programme  of 
the  services  which,  as  music  generally  attracts  large  numbers  of 
non-Catholics,  was  again  full  of  interest,  being  chosen  by  Dr. 
Terry  from  English  and  Italian  composers.  These  included 
several  not  generally  known  in  musical  circles,  and  Dr.  Terry’s 
discrimination  in  reviving  them  has  been  warmly  applauded. 

The  tower  of  Westminster  Cathedral,  after  being  closed  for 
four  years  during  the  war,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  has 
now  been  re-opened  to  visitors.  A great  number  of  the  Dominion 
and  Colonial  troops  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
before  returning  home. 

Catholic  Boy  Scouts'  Parade. — The  annual  parade  of 
Catholic  Boy  Scouts  in  honour  of  St.  George  will  be  held  on  Low 
Sunday  afternoon  (April  27).  Troops  will  assemble  on  the 
Admiralty  Arch  side  of  St.  James’  Park  at  3.30  p.m.  and  march 
to  Westminster  Cathedral  for  Benediction  at  4.30  p.m.,  after  which 
they  will  be  inspected  by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Choir  School  playground.  All  Catholic  Scouts  will  be 

welcome  to  attend  the  parade.  Further  parriculars  can  be 

obtained  from  Scoutmaster  Dunlop,  13,  Esmond  Road,  Bedford 
Park,  W.4. 

Hatton  Garden  : Italian  Church. — Palm  Sunday  was  observed 
with  customary  ceremony  at  St.  Peter’s  Italian  Church,  Hatton 
Garden,  the  altars  and  pictures  being  draped  in  violet.  The  church 
is  that  of  the  Italian  colony  in  Soho.  Father  Carmody,  who 
preached,  said  the  Church,  through  Holy  Week,  put  Jesus  before 
them  as  the  King  riding  through  the  midst  of  his  populace,  and 
being  saluted  as  such  by  their  Hosannas.  They  were  living  in 
days,  he  continued,  when  they  saw  kings  dethroned  and  dynasties, 
even  the  oldest  and  the  greatest,  crumbling  to  tne  dust.  Why? 
The  peoples  of  the  world  had  found  that  the  idols  that  they  wor- 
shipped had  feet  of  clay.  Political  intrigue,  personal  ambition, 
selfishness,  all  these  had  led  the  people  astray  ; and  so  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  rejecting  those  whom  they  had  once  saluted 
with  such  fervour.  The  question  now  wa=,  “ Who  shall  take 
their  place?  ” We  Catholics  felt  that  the  world  had  striven  for 
so  long  a time  past  to  rule  itself  and  to  render  men  happy  and 
contented  without  God.  We  claimed  that  the  world  in  this  had 
failed.  Councils  might  meet  and  plans  might  be  laid,  and  pro- 
phecies would  be  uttered  concerning  the  abolition  of  war  and  the 
universal  reign  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  That  was  all  folly, 
unless  Christ  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Only  when  Christ 
was  accepted  as  ruler  in  His  spiritual  kingdom — the  minds  and 
hearts  of  a ' men — only  when  His  Divine  Will  was  the  law  by 
which  nations  as  well  as  individuals  were  ruled,  then  and  only 
then,  could  these  aspirations  and  prophecies  be  fulfilled. 

Commercial  Road,  E.  : Guardians  Elections. — Great  satis- 
faction is  felt  by  the  Catholics  of  the  East  End,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  parishioners  of  SS.  Mary  and  Michael’s,  at  the  result 
of  the  recent  Guardians  elections.  No  fewer  than  eleven  Catholics 
contested  the  local  wards.  Owing  to  the  scheme  of  organization 
adopted,  and  the  determination  to  have  Catholic  representatives 
on  the  various  Boards,  the  polling  was  far  in  excess  of  previous 
years,  with  the  result  that  a great  success  was  in  store  for  the 
Catholic  cause.  The  counting  of  the  votes  resulted  in  Father 
Irwin,  of  SS.  Mary  and  Michael’s,  heading  the  list  of  successful 
candidates  for  the  North  Ward  of  St.  George ’s-in-the-East ; six 
other  Catholics  who  stood  with  him  were  also  returned.  Mr. 
George  Groves  headed  the  poll  for  Ratcliffe  and  Shadwell  Wards, 
and  the  two  other  Catholics  who  stood  with  him  for  Ratcliffe 
were  also  successful,  while  Miss  Hill,  St.  Cecilia’s  House,  was 
also  returned  for  the  Mile  End  Board.  At  the  present  time 
SS.  Mary  and  Michael’s  parish  has  eleven  Catholic  Guardians. 

Copenhagen  Street,  N.  : Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
— On  Friday  of  Passion  week  a new  altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
was  opened.  Mgr.  Canon  Brown,  of  Westminster  Cathedral, 
preached  on  the  occasion,  and  afterwards  blessed  the  altar.  He 
was  assisted  by  Dr.  G.  Smith  and  Father  J.  Flemming.  Fathers 
J.  Dunford  and  H.  B.  Darbey  were  also  present.  The  altar, 
which  is  a gift  to  the  charch,  is  of  a simple  design.  The  front 
and  sides  piesent  an  effective  gradation  of  colour,  with  carefully 
blended  Pavanazza  and  Devonshire  marbles  framed  with  dark 
red  porphyry,  forming  varied  patterns.  The  white  marble  taber- 
nacle is  enriched  boldly  with  characteristic  ornamentation  and 
contains  an  elaborately  embossed  metal  door  bearing  the  emblem 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  altar  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sparrow,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  the  work  executed  bv  Messrs.  M.  & 
R.  Moore. 
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The  Oratory. — The  beautiful  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
at  the  Oratory  has  been  embellished  by  the  addition  of  handsome 
altar  rails  in  black  and  white  marble  in  harmony  with  the 
general  scheme  of  decoration.  It  is  the  gift  of  a family  in  memory 
of  their  mother,  as  set  forth  in  the  inscription  : “In  memory  of 
Evelyn  Mary  Warre.  Born  25  March,  1857.  Died  10  February, 
1917.  This  memorial  is  erected  by  her  children.” 

Maiden  Lane:  A Retreat. — At  the  Corpus  Christi  Church, 
Maiden  Lane,  the  Rev.  Father  Robert  Kane,  S.J.,  the  well-known 
blind  priest  of  Dublin,  opened  the  Holy  Week  retreat  on  Sunday. 
The  services  are  being  largely  attended,  the  eloquence  of  Father 
Kane  having  attracted  many  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis. 


SOUTHWARK 

Oxted  : New  Rood  Screen. — A rood  screen  and  rood  loft  have 
been  erected  in  All  Saints  by  Father  Lang.  The  screen  has  metal 
grilles  between  the  oak  mullions.  On  the  front  of  the  loft  are 
nine  images  in  niches — of  England,  SS.  George  and  Ethelburga  ; 
Wales,  SS.  David  and  Winifred  ; Scotland,  SS.  Andrew  and  Mar- 
garet; Ireland,  SS.  Patrick  and  Bridget.  In  the  middle  niche 
stands  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  a figure  copied  from  one  on  the 
west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  the  others  from  old  screens  and 
windows.  The  rood  reaches  nearly  to  the  roof.  The  figure  of  Our 
Lord,  and  also  the  Mary  and  John,  were  carved  by  a Carmelite 
nun.  The  whole  work  was  executed  by  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield, 
at  a cost  of  £500,  which  is  (as  is  fitting)  paid.  The  work  is 
already  known  in  ecclesiological  circles  as  a fine  rendering  of  a 
fifteenth  century  screen,  set  in  a chancel  of  medieval  beauty. 

St.  George's  Cathedral.— The  Bishop  of  Southwark  assisted 
at  the  principal  services  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  on  Sunday. 
He  blessed  the  palms,  which  were  afterwards  distributed  to  a 
large  congregation,  and  took  part  in  the  procession.  In  the 
evening  Father  Ratcliffe,  S.J.,  closed  a Lenten  mission.  The 
Bishop  officiated  at  Holy  Thursday  services. 

Arrangements  have  been  practically  completed  for  the  civic  visit 
to  St.  George’s  Cathedral  on  Low  Sunday.  The  Mayor  of  South- 
wark and  the  Corporation,  representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  County  Councillors,  and  members  of  Parliament  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present.  A guard  of  honour  will  be 
provided  by  the  “ L ” and  “ M ” Divisions  of  the  Special  Con- 
stabulary, and  the  guests  will  be  received  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Cathedral  by  the  clergy. 

Wimbledon  Boys'  Brigade. — The  seventh  annual  exhibition  last 
week  by  the  Wimbledon  Boys’  Naval  Brigade  provided  a large 
audience  with  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  insight  into  the 
excellent  work  which  the  organization  is  accomplishing  amongst 
Catholic  boys.  1 

Shortly  before  the  event  the  brigade  was  inspected  by  Captain 
Stewart,  R.N.,  who  expressed  himself  extremely  pleased  with  the 
Brigade’s  efficiency  in  drills  and  seamanship. 

The  chair  at  the  exhibition  was  taken  by  the  Mayor  of  Wimble- 
don (Alderman  Allen,  J.P.),  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Mayoress,  and  there  were  also  present  Father  Ranken,  S.J., 
Alderman  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  Miss  Dalrymple  Kaye,  Lieut.  C. 
Langton,  R.N.V.R.,  Lieut. -Commander  Wheatley,  R.N.V.R., 
Mrs.  O’Brien,  Mrs.  Patrick  Kirwan,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Shattock. 

The  inspection  was  made  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  R.  Phillips 
(Secretary,  Surrey  Territorial  Force  Association),  and  the  pro- 
gramme given  by  the  boys  included  a competition  for  a cnallenge 
cup  provided  by  Judge  Parfitt,  K.C.,  for  signalling,  squad  drill, 
bayonet  and  cutlass  exercises. 

During  the  proceedings  a report  was  presented  dealing  with  the 
work  of  the  Brigade  during  the  year.  It  stated  that  the  Brigade 
had  recently  been  recognized  by  the  Admiralty  under  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  Regulations.  The  Brigade  had  nearly  90  cadets  on  the 
books.  The  roll  of  honour  comprised  53  officers  and  boys.  Three 
ex-cadets  were  in  the  gallant  naval  attack  at  Zeebrugge,  and  the 
officers,  the  report  added,  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Brigade 
contributed  its  quota  to  this  historic  sea  and  land  attack. 

rhe  Mayor  commented  upon  the  excellent  work  achieved  by  the 
Brigade  in  dealing  with  the  youth  of  the  town,  and  he  warmly 
thanked  the  officers  for  their  services. 

Norwood  : St.  Joseph's  College.— St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Beulah  Hill,  celebrated  with  religious  splendour  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  on  April  7,  the  second  centenary  of  St.  John  Baptist 
de  la  Salle,  the  Founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
The  celebration  was  preceded  by  a Triduum,  during  which  the 
Rev.  Father  Don  J.  N.  Perera,  O.M.I.,  set  forth  the  vastness  of 
the  work  done  by  St.  de  la  Salle,  a man  distinguished  not  only 
as  a staunch  defender  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Churffi,  when 
Jansenism  was  raging  in  France,  but  also  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  popular  education.  The  day  itself,  although  falling  within 
Passiontide,  was,  with  the  special  permission  of  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  kept  by  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Mass  proper  of  the 
Saint.  Many  members  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
as  well  as  several  well-wishers  and  friends  of  the  College,  were 
present  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  St.  de  la  Salle  and  his 
work.  The  chanting  of  the  “ Te  Deum,”  followed  by  the  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  brought  to  a close  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  a most  memorable  event. 


BRENTWOOD 


Warley  : Holy  Cross  and  All  Saints.— On  Saturday  last  a 
memorial  to  the  men  of  the  parish  who  laid  down  their  lives 
during  the  war  was  unveiled  by  Colonel  de  Falbe,  C.M.G., 
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THE  TABLET. 


[Saturday,  April  19,  1919. 


D.S.O.,  O.C.  Troops,  Warley,  in  the  presence  of  a large  congre- 
gation, including  Lieut. -Col.  Pepys,  Essex  Regiment,  Major 
Maunsell  and  other  officers  of  the  Irish  Guards,  and  representa- 
tive parties  of  N.C.O.s  and  men  of  the  Irish  Guards  and  Essex 
Regiments.  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Bishop,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Brentwood,  assisted  by 
the  Revv.  Father  Adkins,  P.P.,  and  Father  Martin,  O.P.  A 
short  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Father  Brown,  S.J.,  based 
on  Jos.  iv,  6,  7.  After  the  Absolutions  the  whole  congregation  pro- 
ceeded to.  the  memorial  where,  after  a few  suitable  words  by 
Col.  de  Falbe,  an  armed  party  of  the  Irish  Guards  presented  arms 
and  sounded  the  Last  Post. 

The  tablet,  which  is  of  white  Carrara  marble,  surrounded  by 
a framing  of  blue  Siena  marble  six  feet  by  three,  contains  the 
names  of  twenty-two  men  of  various  regiments.  Many  members 
of  the  congregation  joined  the  Colours  during  the  war,  including 
the  Rector,  who  was  among  the  first  chaplains  to  volunteer,  and 
saw  service  in  Gallipoli  and  at  Salonika.  Warley  has  been  the 
home  station  of  the  Irish  Guards  during  the  war,  and  the  Second 
Battalion  was  formed  and  marched  out  from  the  Barracks. 


FAITH  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Northampton. 

Twelve  months  ago,  when  notifying  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
Code  of  Canon  Law  (writes  the  Bishop  of  Northampton  in  his 
Lenten  Pastoral),  we  referred  to  the  twofold  bond  of  allegiance 
recognized  by  Catholics  as  members  of  the  Church  and  as  citizens 
of  their  country.  We  propose  to  pursue  that  theme  to-day,  con- 
] sidering  the  various  ways  in  which  our  Catholicism  ought  to 
1 react  upon  our  patriotism,  and  reinforce  it.  For  we  reject  uncerc- 
! ir.oniously  the  imputation  that  a good  Catholic  cannot  be  a good 
Englishman.  ■ However  often  the  charge  has  been  made,  and  how- 
ever invariably  it  is  resuscitated  at  times  of  religious  or  political 
excitement,  it  remains  without  a shadow  of  justification.  Simi- 
larly, we  shall  not  waste  words  in  recalling  the  past  aberrations 
of  the  State,  when,  by  depriving  Catholics  of  their  civil  and 
political  rights,  it  closed  against  them  every  avenue  of  patriotic 
service.  To-day,  the  national  flag  is,  for  us,  the  emblem  of  such 
freedom,  justice,  and  consideration  as  the  Church  enjoys  in  few 
other  lands ; a splendid  fact  which  has  evoked  repeatedly  the 
grateful  encomiums  of  the  Holy  See. 

Independence  of  View. 


MENEVIA 

Pantasaph  : First  Mass. — On  Sunday,  April  6,  Father  Edmund 
Dutton,  O.P.,  who  was  ordained  on  the  previous  Saturday  at 
Hawkesyard  Priory  by  Archbishop  Ilsley,  celebrated  his  first  Mass 
in  the  Franciscan  Capuchin  Monastery  Church,  assisted  by  Father 
Edwin  Essex,  O.P.  (Leicester),  and  Brother  Wilfrid  Ardagh,  O.P. 
(Hawkesyard).  Father  Essex  preached,  and  after  the  Mass  the 
whole  congregation  kissed  the  new  priest’s  hands  and  received 
his  blessing.  Father  Dutton  is  the  youngest  sor.  of  the  late  Mr. 


Thus  happily  situated,  an  English  Catholic  should  ask  himself 
what  special  contribution  he,  as  a Catholic,  can  make  towards 
the  welfare  and  development  of  the  country  in  this  anxious  hour 
of  reconstruction.  Surely,  he  will  not  be  content  to  be  a mere 
pawn  of  some  political  party ; the  blind  disciple  of  the  noisiest 
demagogue ; the  negligent  and  negligible  hanger-on  of  his  trade- 
union,  without  an  opinion  or  a voice  of  his  ow  n ; the  dead  echo  of 
the  “ party  ” Press?  Such  faineants  have  ever  been  the  calamity 
both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State.  Forming  oftentimes  the 
Aaron  Dutlon  and  Mrs.  Dutton,  of  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  and  kulk  of  ,ke  n?,tlon’  and  equipped  with  political  power  which  they 
— at  one  time  a professor  at  Sidgelev  Park  School  and  Oscott  i have  neit^r  the  “urage  nor  the  independence  to l us^e  aright  their 
v j ; J(j]e  acquiescence  is  apt  to  throw  the  reins  of  government  into  the 

1 worst  hands,  with  evil  consequences  more  easily  foreseen  than 
j averted.  A sound  Catholic,  on  the  contrary,  with  no  lack  of 
| loyalty  to  his  class  or  party,  will  recognize  that  he  must  do  his 
own  thinking,  that  he  must  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  even, 


was 
College. 


NORTHAMPTON 


St.  Francis'  Home,  Shefford. — This  well-known  charitable  j at  times,  assert  his  own  convictions  to  the  snapping-point.  To 
institution  has  now  completed  fifty  years  of  important  work,  1 make  one-self  unpleasantly  conspicuous,  to  brave  the  prejudices 
having  been  founded  by  Father  (afterwards  Canon)  Collis  in  1869.  j or  defy  the  rooted  dogmas  of  one’s  circle,  to  break  with  one’s 
the  actual  anniversary  day,  April  11,  falling  during  Passiontide,  J party,  is  not  unfrequently  a strict  obligation  of  conscience;  but, 
it  was  decided  to  postpone,  until  later  in  the  year,  the  solemn  j however  costly  for  the  moment,  the  sacrifice  usually  wins,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee.  But  it  was  also  felt  that  so  j long  run,  all  the  respect  and  all  the  sympathy  worth  caring  about, 
important  an  anniversary  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un-  1 That  was  a brave  soldier-boy  who  knelt  down  in  the  barrack- 
observed.  Consequently  on  Friday  last  Mass  was  sung  by  the  ; room  to  say  his  night  prayers  amid  the  ribaldry  and  jeers  of  his 
Rector  (Canon  Youens),  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  protec-  | comrades  ; and  that  was  a fine  officer  who,  coming  in  at  the  height 
tion  in  the  past,  for  continued  blessings  on  the  future  work  of  i of  the  uproar,  reverently  stood  at  the  salute  until  the  lad  had 
the  Home,  and  for  all  benefactors,  living  and  dead.  There  was  ! finished  his  devotions. 

a general  Holy  Communion  of  the  boys  for  the  same  intentions,  j Protest  in  Season. 

In  the  evening,  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  ! 

by  the  Rector.  ' i Such  moral  courage  of  the  highest  type  is  required  at  this 

( critical  moment,  from  our  Catholic  working-class.  They  are 

! placed  in  a cruel  position  and  deserve  all  our  sympathy  and 
PORTSMOUTH  j support.  Their  very  livelihood,  to  say  nothing  of  their  peace  and’ 

| happiness,  obliges  them  to  belong  to  their  trade  unions,  and 
Farnrorough  : Council  Elections. — At  the  Farnborough  Town  through  their  trade  unions,  to  the  Labour  Party.  That  of  itself 
Council  elections  held  last  week  there  were  ten  candidates  for  four  j would  be  gain,  not  loss  ; for  we  have  all  come  to  see  that  the 
vacancies,  and  Labour,  wishing  to  sweep  the  board1,  nominated  organization  of  labour  is  necessary  to  our  industrial  system.  But 
four  representatives.  Father  Sutherland,  Rector  of  the  Mission,  j it  is  notorious  that  the  Labour  Party  has  already  passed  under 
who  has  been  a member  of  the  Council  for  the  past  six  years,  I the  domination  of  a Socialist  executive  ; and,  what  is  worse, 
sought  re-election  as  an  independent  candidate,  and  was  returned  1 that  the  effective  leadership  is  being  gradually  monopolized  by  men 
bv  the  splendid  majority  of  227,  scoring  altogether  600  votes.  | of  the  extremest  and  most  pernicious  views.  Thus  genuine  trade 
He  escaped  a great  demonstration  in  his  favour  only  by  departing  unionism  is  being  diverted  from  its  legitimate  objects,  and  com- 
from  the  Town  Hall  by  a side  door.  Fie  was  returned  unopposed  mitted,  on  paper  at  least,  to  a programme  which  no  conscientious 
for  the  Board  of  Guardians.  1 Catholic  can  wholly  accept.  If  the  voice  of  a very  active  clique 

____________________  ! had  to  be  recognised  as  the  voice  of  organized  labour  as  a whole, 

it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Catholic  workers  could  retain  their 

■ connection  with  it.  But,  judging  bv  the  results  of  the  recent 

OBITUARY  j General  Election,  we  believe  that  things  have  not  yet  reached  that 

■ pass  ; and  that  the  actual  duty  of  Catholics  is  to  purge  the  party 

MR.  REGINALD  VAUGHAN.  j rather  than  leave  it.  Let  them  employ  their  voting  strength  and 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Reginald  Vaughan  ] influence  manfully,  to  dismiss  from  office  and  power  those  who 
of  Glen  Trothy.  He  died  quite  suddenly  on  April  1,  seated  in  misrepresent  the  true  aims  of  trade  unionism,  and  to  replace 
his  chair,  while  on  a visit  to  his  youngest  married  daughter,  ! *^ern  by  honest  men  who  will  promote  the  interests  of  their  own 

Gwladys,  at  Blackrock.  co.  Dublin.  Though  the  call  was  sudden,  i class  w!thout  declaring  an  unjust  war  on  every  other  class, 

he  was  well  prepared,  as  his  custom  was  to  hear  Holy  Mass  and  1 Co-operation. 

to  receive  Holy  Communion  every  morning.  His  late  chaplain,  | 

Rev.  E.  O’Connor,  •writing  to  Reginald  Vaughan’s  youngest!  An  attitude  of. protest,  however,  though  sometimes  incumbent 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  Sebastopolis.  bears  the  following  on  a Catholic,  is  by  no  means  the  whole,  or  the  most  effectual 


unsolicited  testimony  to  his  earnest  and  practical  piety.  He 
writes  : — “ For  himself,  I have  only  a feeling  of  congratulation. 


part  of  his  influence.  In  a country  which  is  predominantly 
Protestant,  and  where  all  kinds  of  false  theories  gain  a following, 


I am  sure  of  his  faith  and  of  his  strong  love  of  God.  He  was  ' nearIy  every  popular  movement  is  associated  with  objectionable 
just  the  one  to  say  his  adsum  promptly  and  joyously  the  moment  ! elements,  objectionable  advocates,  objectionable  proposals,  or 


the  call  came.  ' Cupio  dissolvi,’  &c.  How  well  I remember  his 
half-hour’s  meditation  before  Mass,  and  his  hour’s  vigil  in  the 


objectionable  methods.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
education  question,  the  temperance  question,  the  sex  question, -the 


dark  corain  Sonciissimo,  both  summer  and  winter,  without  inter-  ! ^and  question,  as  well  as  the  labour  question.  To  coldly  refuse 
mission.  Thus,  my  dear  lord,  his  soul  was  in  constant  training  ' co-operation  because  some  of  the  persons  or  some  of  the  measures 
for  the  Beatific  Vision.”  The  Bishop  of  Sebastopolis  adds: — i are  .no,*:  that  a Catholic  would  wish,  is  neither  wise  nor 

May  we  not  say.  indeed,  that  he  was  one  of  those  hidden  saints,  ; patriotic.  Our  fellow-countrymen,  on  the  whole,  whatever  their 
of  whom  the  world  knows  nothing,  but  whose  example  is  an  i limitations,  are  honestly  bent  on  social  betterment,  and  have 
immense  encouragement  to  the  many  laymen  living  uneventful  remarkably  open  minds  on  the  subject.  Objectionable  people 
lives  in  he  world.  May  our  end  be  like  unto  his,  and  as  well  I become  less  objectionable  when  we  get  to  know  them.  Objection- 

prepared  for.” R .IP  ' [able  features  can  be  eliminated  from  a scheme  by  frank  and 

_____________________  1 friendly  discussion.  Anyhow,  wrongs  ought  not  to  be  left  un- 

| redressed  until  an  ideal  scheme  of  reform  is  forthcoming  ; and 

Guardians  Elections  in  Newport. — Father  D.  Hickey,  j if  we  turn  down  those  that  are  proposed,  our  non-Catholic  friends 
Messrs.  F.  R.  Bates,  and  T.  Donovan  have  been  re-elected  are  entitled  to  demand  from  us  a better.  Even  an  imperfect  scheme 

members  of  Newport  (Mon.)  Board  of  Guardians  by  large  may  be  got  to  work  well  if  well  administered  ; but  the  administra- 

rnajorities.  Father  Tingley  (Cumbran)  has  also  been  re-elected  i tion  is  hardly  likely  to  be  committed  to  those  who  refused  to  lend 

on  the  same  board  without  opposition  j a hand  in  the  framing  of  it.  The  exigencies  of  war-time,  as  every- 


Saturday,  April  19,  1919.] 
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ARE  THEY  TO  BE 
FORGOTTEN  ALREADY? 

<tAn  Eastertide  Soliloquy 


Scene  : A Brown  Study. 

Time:  Easter  or  thereabouts. 

EVERYMAN  (or  EVERY  WOMAN)  discovered  sitting 
looking  at  a railway  time-table  ; near  at  hand  is  a cheque 
book,  some  Treasury  notes , and  a Jew  little  items  of 
post-Lenten  luxury  ; an  attache  case  lies  open  on  another 
chair.  EVERYMAN  puls  down  the  time-table,  rises 
and  crosses  over  to  the  mantelpiece. 


EVERYMAN  ( thinking  aloud ):  Now  where  did  I put 
that  letter  ....  ah  ! No,  it  isn’t.  Thought  I 
had  destroyed  this  one  (puts  it  down  with  a slight 
touch  of  impatience  ; picks  up  another;  return  s to 
the  table,  and  hurriedly  writes  a biief  note.  Stamps 
the  envelope  with  a bang  of  satisfaction.)  Hail, 
rain,  or  sunshine,  I’ll  have  some  sort  of  a holiday 
this  Easter.  ( He  stands  once  more  before  the  fire 
and  sees  in  the  minor  a reflection  of  “ that 
satisfied  look”  ; lights  a cigarette  with  the  envelope 
of  the  ietter  he  thought  he  had  destroyed ; reads 
the  letter , then  contemplates  a little  cloud  of  smoke 
with  a serious  faie ; he  re-reads  the  following 
passages  : 

“ Evervone  who  visits  St.  David’s  Home  is 
“ greatly  impressed  with  the  wonderful  work 
“accomplished  for  our  totally  disabled.  Not 
“ without  good  reason  have  these  sorely-stricken 
“heroes  been  called  ‘the  saddest  soldiers  of  all.’ 
“ But,  happily,  the  influence  of  the  truly  Catholic 
“atmosphere  ot  the  Home  soon  makes  a differ- 
ence; the  men  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
“special  fortitude,  and  their  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness under  such  a load  of  suffering  touches 
“ one  to  the  heart,” 

“If  you  have  already  contributed  to  the  fund 
“ you  will,  I am  sure,  be  glad  to  receive  these 
“ tidings  of  its  success.  There  is  only  one  draw- 
back ; the  existing  accommodation  is  inade- 
quate, and  if  we  are  to  do  our  duty  to  our 
“ Catholic  heroes  we  must  take  steps  imme- 
“diately  to  provide  for  a much  larger  number 
“ of  patients.” 

EVERYMAN  (slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
studying  the  pattern  of  the  carpet) : It  seems 
remarkable  how  soon  one  forgets.  . . . Now 
■ while  the  war  was  raging  I remembered  to  send 
an  occasional  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  the 
Treasurer  of  St.  David’s  Home,  but  since  the 
Armistice  was  signed  . . . well,  I have  been  so 
busy — or  can  it  be  a case  of  out  of  sight  out  of 
mind  ? Can  it  be  true  that  I have  already 
forgotten  the  poor  men  for  whom  St.  David’s 
Home  still  needs  enlarging?  Ingratitude  is  an 
ugly  trait  in  anyone's  character.  . . . Do  I stand 
convicted  of  ingratitude  ? 

q YET  1 PROMISED 

— Yes,  I remember.  I remember  those  dark  days 
when  even  the  optimistic  spirits  drooped  under  the 
dark  cloud  of  possible  deleat,  when  our  soldiers 
were  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  How 
I yearned  then  for  the  ghastly  horror  to  cease  . . . 
and  I promised  in  the  depths  of  my  own  soul  when 


the  chastisement  of  the  world  should  cease  I 
would  do  far  more  ...  I would  help  really 
generously.  I sent  a trifle  in  those  terrible  days 
as  a sort  of  earnest  of  what  I would  do  when  good 
men  ceased  to  slay  their  brothers  . . . and  I 
PROMISED  as  soon  as  the  weltdr  ended. 

q HAVE  I KEPT  MY  WORD  ? 

— I saw  in  the  papers  to-day  that  the  committee  of 
St.  David’s  Home  for  the  totally  disabled  in  the 
war  state  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
falling  off  of  voluntary  contributions  ...  it  looks 
as  if  1 ant  but  one  out  of  thousands  . . . but  that 
does  not  minimixp  my  neglect. 

tj  THEY  STILL  SUFFER 

— We  are  getting  ready  for  rejoicings,  but  what 
about  those  men  who  can  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves . . . paralysed  to  utter  helplessness  . . . 
although  the  war  is  over  they  need  must  continue 
to  bear  their  battle  pains  . . . not  for  a few  days 
but  week  after  week,  and  month  alter  month  . . . 
these  are  the  men  who  stood  between  me  and 
mine,  and  preserved  us  from  the  horrors  of 
invasion.  Surely  if  any  men  have  richly  merited 
all  the  comforts  which  human  means  can  provide, 
it  is  these  who  have  drained  to  the  dregs  the 
Chalice  of  Suffering  . . . No  wonder  a Prince  of 
the  Church  said  reverently  of  them : “The  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  is  upon  them.” 

— Then  those  good  nuns  who  have  so  courageously 
taken  upon  themselves  the  heavy  burden  of  nursing 
these  sufferers  . . . certainly  we  all  owe  to 

them  not  a little  debt  of  gratitude,  and,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  only  real  way  of 
showing  our  appreciati  n of  what  they  are  doing 
is  to  provide  the  means  whereby  their  task  may 
be  made  still  greater.  I wonder  could  anyone 
continue  in  work  of  this  nature  unless  they  had 
the  ^nost  exalted  motives  . 

q I WILL  DO  WHAT  I CAN 

— Before  I have  this  long-deferred  holiday,  cr  at 
any  rate  before  the  holiday  is  over,  I will 
send  for  the  succour  of  the  saddest  soldiers  of 
all,  a thankoffering  which  shall  be  as  much  as  I 
can  possibly  afford  . . . paper  money  has  its 

advantages  ...  I may  as  well  post  some- 
thing on  account  this  very  evening  for  I am  sure 
I shall  get  not  a little  extra  enjoyment  out  ol  mv 
holiday  when  I remember  that  I have  at  least 
done  a bit  towards  providing  a Catholic  Home 
for  those  men  who  have  stood  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  and  sacrificed  all  but  life  itself. 
EVERY’MAN  again  seats  himself  at  the  table  and 
takes  up  his  pen.  He  reads  alo:a  as  he  writes: 
Offerings  for  St.  David’s  Home  for  totally  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Passmore, 

3e,  Hyde  Park  Mansions, 

London,  N.W. i 

He  seals  the  envelope  and  affixes  the  stamp  with 
two  bangs  of  satisfai  t on,  glances  at  the  clock,  picks 
up  two  letters  for  post.  Exit  smiling  and  humming 
“ Something  attempted,  something  done 


q 


If  EVERYMAN  and  EVERYWOMAN  who  feels  a touch  of  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  Saddest  of  all  Soldiers  and  Sailors  would  only  send 
their  deferred  thankoffering  NOW  progress  at  St.  David’s  Home 
would  be  greatly  accelerated. 

Sorrow  and  suffering  either  soften  the  heart  or  harden  it.  Ask 
yourself — What  effect  has  the  war  had  upon  my  heart  ? 
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one  knows,  have  broken  down  social  and  religious  barriers,  and 
have  brought  together  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  in  an 
unprecedented  way.  Women,  especially,  of  all  creeds  and  classes, 
have  worked  on  the  same  committees,  have  nursed  in  the  same 
hospitals,  have  been  associated  in  the  management  of  the  same 
huts,  buffets,  soldiers’  clubs,  and  such  like ; and  have  learned, 
thereby,  to  know  and  value  each  other  as  never  before.  Naturally 
the  same  sociability  will  prevail  in  the  future,  and  our  local  enter- 
prises will  be  shorn  of  all  their  exclusiveness  and  narrow  sec- 
tarianism. Indeed,  social  service  is  so  fast  becoming  the  only 
cult  of  the  English  people,  that  any  creed  will  be  welcomed  which 
can  show  a steady  output  of  work  and  workers.  Catholics  have 
no  reason  to  fear  such  a test.  Drawn  out  of  our  comparative 
isolation  during  the  past  four  years,  we  have  proved  both  our 
willingness  and  capacity.  The  larger  opportunities  that  are 
opening  before  us  must  not  catch  us  indifferent  or  unprepared. 
To  turn  them  to  account,  and  to  obviate  the  incidental  dangers 
that  will  undoubtedly  crop  up,  we  need  but  to  develop  the 
machinery  which  already  exists  for  that  very  purpose. 

Efficiency. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  in  the  United  States  at  the  exceed- 
ingly good  repute  achieved  by  our  home  organizations.  The 
publications  of  our  Catholic  Social  Guild,  especially,  were  known 
and  valued  everywhere  ; and  the  strongest  desire  was  expressed  for 
combined  action  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We,  certainly, 
have  much  to  gain  by  such  an  alliance.  Efforts  ought  to  be 
made  to  establish  sociological  schools  in  all  our  main  centres  of 
population  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen  in  every  American 
city.  Catholic  young  men  and  women  are  there  trained,  not 
only  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  social  questions,  but  to 
equip  themselves  for  public  positions,  including  the  many  paid 
posts  which  there,  as  here,  are  provided  by  the  local  and  central 
authorities.  They  who  have  no  call  to  the  religious  life,  yet  are 
strongly  attracted  to  social  service,  are  thus  enabled  to  find  at 
once  their  living  and  their  vocation  as  district  nurses,  health 
officers,  infant  welfare  visitors,  and  in  such-like  employments.  At 
New  York  we  came  across  several  hundred  young  people  being 
prepared  for  municipal  appointments  in  the  sociological  school  of 
Fordham  University,  on  the  twenty-eighth  floor  of  the  Woolworth 
Building  ! 

England  and  America. 

We  cannot  but  envy  our  American  brethren  the  happy  blend  of 
religion  and  patriotism  which  has  made  the  Catholic  body  so 
powerful  for  good  in  that  great  Republic.  They  love  their 
country  with  incredible  intensity;  and  it  is  just  their  love  of 
country  that  constrains  them  to  devote  all  their  spiritual  resources 
to  their  country’s  progress.  In  every  Catholic  church  the  national 
flag  is  displayed  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  itself.  In 
every  Catholic  school  the  children  are  taught  to  salute  the  national 
flag,  ceremoniously,  as  the  first  and  most  solemn  act  of  the  day’s 
secular  routine.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  Washington,  the  chief 
religious  function,  attended  by  the  President,  personally  or  by 
deputy,  and  by  all  the  diplomatic  representatives,  is  held  at  St. 
Patrick’s  Church.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  Cardinal  Gibbons’  life- 
long precept  and  example,  and  the  source  of  his  own  unique  power 
over  the  hearts  of  his  people,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  “ My 
countrymen  and  my  fellow  Catholics  will  forgive  me,”  he  writes, 
“if  I seem  to  yearn  over  this  Church  and  people;  but  I do  so 
because  I believe  both  ...  to  be  precious  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  designed,  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  for  a glorious  future.” 

After  all,  the  admired  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
Cardinal  Gibbons  calls  “ The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ” upon  which 
no  profane  hand  may  be  laid,  and  which  acts  like  a magnet 
upon  the  harassed  souls  of  oppressed  nationalities ; — their 
traditions  of  political  liberty,  of  law  and  equity,  of  an  incorruptible 
judiciary,  of  straightforward  dealing,  are  all  derived  from  their 
Homeland — which  is  ours  1 With  whatever  lapses  from  original 
grace,  England  is  still  a country  worth  living  for,  as  so  many 
have  found  her  a country  worth  dying  for.  Robbed  of  her 
supernatural  heritage,  and  sorely  stricken  in  many  a vital  organ, 
she  is  still  noble,  and  she  still  breathes.  Let  not  the  Catholic 
pass  her  by  ; but,  in  this  hour  of  crisis,  let  him  draw  nearer  to 
her  than  ever,  and  bind  up  her  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine. 
Let  him  help  her  to  keep  her  soul. 


A FIRE  AT  A CONVENT. 

A correspondent,  Miss  H.  E.  M.  Young,  writes  to  us 
from  The  Abbey,  Honor  Oak  Rise,  S E.23,  as  follows  about 
the  fire  at  the  Convent  of  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Honor  Oak  Park  : — 

The  chapel  bell  here  rang  out  at  half-past  nine  at  night.  It 
hangs  high  up  in  the  pear  tree  that  overshadows  the  sanctuary. 
Down  at  the  guest  house  nobody  paid  much  attention  to  the  bell, 
though  it  was  late  for  the  community  to  be  going  to  prayers. 
The  news  only  got  down  here  in  the  morning  : “ The  chapel  was 
burnt  last  night.  But  Jesus  is  safe.”  The  sister  who  sees  to  the 
cows  came  to  lock  the  chapel  on  her  way  home  to  bed.  As  she 
passed  the  sanctuary  end  she  heard  noises.  She  thought  it  was 
robbers,  and  ran — where?  Into  the  chapel.  She  threw  open  the 
door.  The  place  was  in  flames.  That  was  why  the  bell  in  the 
pear-tree  rang. 

Some  of  you  may  know  this  little  low-roofed  chapel,  high  up 
on  a hill.  You  may  have  seen  it  on  a spring  day,  when  Our 


Lord  was  surrounded,  you  thought,  by  all  His  creatures.  All  the 
windows  open  to  the  blossoming  fruit  trees,  and  the  birds,  and  the 
sweet-scented  air,  and  the  flying  clouds.  Inside,  perhaps,  they 
were  getting  ready  for  to-morrow’s  Feast.  Much  more  busy  than 
the  quick,  quiet  Sisters,  two  tiny  children  in  white  veils  were 
working  at  the  brasses — one  with  the  candlesticks,  by  the  open 
door,  the  other  at  the  altar-rail.  They  answered  each  other  in 
the  rosary,  all  the  length  of  the  chapel.  Over  the  altar  the  picture 
of  the  Holy  Child  with  arms  outstretched  looked  from  between 
angels  with  the  Spear  and  Crown  of  Thorns.  To  His  right  was 
a lovely,  gracious  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  ; to  His  left  a kind  St. 
Joseph  ; and  behind  the  tabernacle  a rtatue  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
All  around  sweet  images,  relics,  emblems,  pictures — innumerable 
flowers,  everything  that  love  could  find  to  offer  Love. 

But  if  you  had  seen  it  the  morning  after  that  bell-ringing  ! The 
approaches  heaped  with  blackened,  sodden,  tattered  canvases  and 
draperies — half-molten  brasses,  things  of  all  sorts,  thrown  out 
under  the  bleak  sky  in  yet  unsorted  heaps — the  door  into  the 
sanctuary  splintered  by  the  fireman’s  axe.  You  went  in.  The 
smoked,  stripped  walls,  the  air  thick  with  the  bitter  smell  of 
drenched  burning — you  hardly  noticed  these  for  wonder  at  the 
restored  order  of  the  place.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The 
Sisters— some  are  there  now,  with  ladders,  hacking  away  remnants 
of  the  scaffolding  on  which  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Child  was 
stretched — the  Sisters  have  been  at  work  all  night.  So  that  at 
seven  Mass  was  said  and  Benediction  given,  in  thanksgiving  that 
Jesus  is  safe. 

For  the  fire,  although  it  did  its  worst  work  round  the  altar,  so 
that  pictures  are  gone,  images  will  crumble  at  a touch,  candle- 
sticks are  melted,  and  the  building  itself  is  at  that  end  dan- 
gerous, never  harmed  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  And  when  you  look 
from  the  tabernacle,  the  bare  altar,  and  the  impoverished  poor 
lamp  burning,  to  the  faces  of  the  Sisters,  too  happy  to  look  tired — 
they  are  carrying  away  the  big,  broken  scaffolding  now — you 
see  more  than  on  that  sweet  afternoon  in  spring. 

Will  you  help?  Anyone  who  knows  this  chapel,  or  who  doesn’t 
know  it?  Only  the  bare  building,  which  has  suffered  least,  was 
insured — none  of  the  contents.  If  you  will,  in  your  charity,  send 
me  your  name,  I will  send  you  all  names  and  particulars  of  the 
losses.  They  are  very  great,  and  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Sisters  to  repair,  unhelped. 


A POSTCARD  TO  A BISHOP. 

“ Pidgin-English  ” is  apparently  not  confined  to  China. 
The  following  specimen  was  received  on  a postcard  from 
Brussels  the  other  day  by  an  English  Bishop — possibly  by 
several : — 

Milord  S.  G.  Bishop, — 

Milord, — I you  play  respectfully  of  S.G.  to  wil  me  one  answer 
of  my  request  and  representation  for  different  articles  you  possess 
enormously  relation  with  manufactured  within  diocese  of — — 
of  editorial  puff.  That  ist  for  you  easy.  To  hope  good  am  new 
direct,  to  get  : Stuff,  coton,  alimentation,  coton  wool,  stuff, 

velvet,  silk,  cambric,  eltc.  References,  Archbishop  , 

Legation,  Minister.  Great  relations  France,  Hollande,  G.D. 
Luxembourg,  Belgium.  I am  Respectfully  homage  of  S.G. 
Servant,  , 


IN  FRANCE. 

Here  are  two  true  stories  brought  from  the  Front  to  “ The 
Way  of  the  World  ” (s'ays  the  Morning  Post).  The  wife  of  one 
of  our  wounded  soldiers  was  given  a permit  to  France,  to  see 
him  before  he  died.  It  was  a wet,  cold  day  for  the  funeral.  At 
the  graveside  the  chaplain  whispered  to  her,  a lonely  figure 
keeping  close  to  him,  “ Now  I am  going  to  offer  up  a prayer.” 
“ Then  I must  kneel,”  she  said.  “ No,  never  mind  kneeling; 
just  stand,”  he  whispered  again.  A Tommy  understood  her 
distress.  Slipping  off  his  coat,  he  rolled  it  pillow-fashion,  and 
laid  it  for  her  on  the  sodden  ground,  and  so  she  knelt  and  was 
comforted.  The  other  scene  is  at  Etaples ; again  the  funeral 
of  a British  soldier  whose  wife  has  been  hurried  out  from  home, 
this  time  with  a child  she  is  still  suckling.  As  the  little  procession 
moves  out  to  the  grave,  it  meets  a pipe-band  returning  from 
burying  an  officer,  the  pipes  skirling  their  blithe  triumph  over 
Death.  The  non-com.  in  charge  of  it  sees,  and  understands  : the 
woman  walking  in  front,  the  chaplain  next,  carrying  the  child, 
the  body  being  wheeled  by  a funeral  party  to  the  grave.  He 
halts  his  men.  The  pipes  die  down.  And  when  the  procession 
has  passed  he  falls  in  with  his  party  behind  it,  and  a British 
Tommy  goes  to  his  rest  to  the  lament  of  “ The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest.” 


World’s  Giant  Flagstaff. — The  giant  flagstaff — weighing 
eighteen  tons  and  215  feet  long — presented  by  the  British 
Columbian  Government  to  Kew  Gardens,  which  arrived  in 
London  by  the  R.M.S.P.  “ Merionethshire  ” in  December,  1915, 
being  subsequently  towed  up  the  river  to  Kew,  is  now  about 
to  be  erected  by  Canadians  in  the  Gardens,  and  its  first  use  will 
probably  be  that  of  flying  the  flag  of  victory  and  peace  in  the 
forthcoming  peace  celebrations. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  GUILD. 

Contemplating  a great  extension  of  its  work  on  a national 
scale  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  has  appointed  an  organizing 
secretary  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Henry  Somerville,  M.A.  By  his 
training  and  experience  Mr.  Somerville  has  unusual  qualifications 
for  the  task  of  promoting  social  study  clubs,  especially  amongst 
our  Catholic  working  men.  He  himself  worked  in  a factory  for 
eight  years  before  obtaining  a scholarship  at  Ruskin  College, 
Oxford,  an  institution  endowed  and  governed  by  the  organized 
Labour  Movement  for  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences.  At 
Oxford  Mr.  Somerville  distinguished  himself  in  examinations, 
and  he  afterwards  spent  two  years  as  lecturer  and  tutor  for  the 
Catholic  Social  Guild  in  this  country,  and  became  known  as  a 
writer  on  social  subjects  in  the  principal  Catholic  reviews  of 
England,  Ireland,  France  and  America.  At  the  invitation  of  Most 
Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  he  went  out  to  Canada 
to  organize  Catholic  social  study  and  action  in  that  greatest  of 
English-speaking  Canadian  dioceses.  He  was  Lecturer  in 
Sociology  at  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary,  Toronto,  and  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Toronto  Catholic  Register,  besides  holding  other 
important  positions  in  connection  with  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  diocese.  In  order  to  give  himself  greater  opportunities 
for  advanced  study  Mr.  Somerville  ieft  Toronto  and  was  given  the 
chair  of  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Antigonish, 
which  is  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  educational  institutions  in 
Canada.  He  has  been  always  in  close  touch  with  Labour  and 
social  movements  and  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  and  associated  Canadian  newspapers  with  special  commissions 
of  inquiry  into  the  social  conditions  of  various  European  countries. 
Mr.  Somerville  is  no  stranger  to  Catholic  audiences,  especially  in 
the  North  of  England,  where  his  return  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  first  days  of  the  Catholic 
Social  Guild. 


THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Catholic  Association,  as  stated  in  our  advertisement 
columns,  has  recently  removed  its  offices  from  55,  Russell  Square, 
W.C.i,  to  King’s  Chambers,  29  and  31,  Portugal  Street,  K.ings- 
way,  W.C.2.  The  Executive  Committee,  at  its  first  meeting  in  the 
new  offices  on  the  9th  instant,  appointed  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich, 
K.S.G.,  as  honorary  secretary  in  succession  to  Mrs.  Dunford,  who 
has  resigned.  They  further  appointed  Mr.  J.  M.  McGrath,  J.P., 
as  deputy  chairman  of  the  committee  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Munich,  who  vacated  the  position  on  his  election  to  the  honorary 
secretaryshio.  A resolution  welcoming  His  Eminence  the  Car- 
dinal on  his  safe  return  home  and  congratulating  him  on  the 
success  of  his  mission  in  the  Near  East  was  carried  unanimously.  | 
The  comm.aee  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  j 
revival  at  the  earliest  opportunity  of  the  former  activities  of  the  | 
Association,  and  an  announcement  will  be  made  to  members  and 
through  the  Catholic  Press  as  soon  as  definite  arrangements  have 
been  completed. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  nth  inst.,  at  a 
nursing  home  in  Darlington,  of  Geoffrey  William  Scrope,  second 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Simon  Scrope;  of  Danby  and  of  Cocker- 
ington,  Lines.  He  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  was  buried 
in  the  private  vault  at  Danby  on  the  15th  inst. 

The  marriage  between  Lieut.  Lockhart  St.  Clair,  21st 
Lancers,  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  L.  M.  St.  Clair  and  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Synnott,,  youngest  daughter  of  N.  J. 
Synnott  and  Mrs.  Synnott,  of  Furness,  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  April  24,  at  the  parish  church,  Kill, 
co.  Kildare. 

The  Countess  of  Fingall,  who  came  to  London  a few 
days  ago,  has  returned  to  Killeen  Castle. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Mr.  Charles  Nevile  and 
Miss  Muriel  O’Conor  will  take  place  on  Easter  Monday,  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory,  at  10.30.  All  friends  will  be  welcome  at  the 
church. 

The  marriage  of  Captain  E.  Lentaigne,  D.S.O.,  and  Miss 
Cecilia  Bunbury  will  take  place  on  April  30,  at  the  Brompton 
Oratory,  at  n o’clock. 


Glasgow  : Blessed  Joan  of  Arc.— Father  Bernard  Vaughan 
is  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  present  day  who  reach  the  sublime 
level  of  oratory  (says  the  Glasgow  Citizen ),  and  his  visit  to 
Glasgow  is  always  welcome.  Last  night  he  lectured  to  a «reat 
audience  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  on  “ J'oan  of  Arc,”  and  ^pre- 
senting the  achievement  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  on  the  field  of 
France,  and  its  human  significance  for  all  time,  he  had  a 
thoroughly  congenial  subject,  from  which  he  drew  noble  inspira- 
tion for  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  character 


HOTEL 

REMBRANDT 

opposite  the  • 

BROMPTON  ORATORY 

The  Rembrandt  arranges  for 

SPECIAL  MAIGRE  FARE 

On  Fridays  and  other  days  of  abstinence. 

The  Hotel  has  a number  of 
self-enclosed  PRIVATE  SUITES 
from  4 to  6 rooms  with  Bath  Room. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Bedroom. 

MODERATE  TARIFF 
INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  16/6  per  day. 

All  Public  Rooms  and  Corridors 
are  Steam  Heated  to  maintain  an 
equable  and  pleasant  temperature. 

The  Hotel  Rembrandt  is  under  the  same  management  as 

HOTEL  VANDYKE,  Cromwell  Road. 
HOTEL  RUBENS,  Buckingham  Palace  Rd. 

HOTEL  REMBRANDT 

Thurloe  Place,  South  Kensington.  ® 


Telegrams:  “CHOICEST,”  LONDON.  Pbe 


e : 4100  Kensington 
( 4 Lines  ). 
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P.D.”  SCOTCH 


PETER 

Dawson’s 

scotch 

OLDEST 
A BEST 


PETER  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

DISTILLERS 

82.  Great  Clyde^Street 
GLASGOW 
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Save  Coal  and  Gas! 

It  is  a scientifically  proved  fact  that  water  reaches  boiling  point  in  a 
Cast  Iron  pan  quicker  than  in  an  enamelled  steel  pan—  S ‘33%  sooner  was  the 
average  figure  in  a series  of  IS  tests. 

That  means  a direct  saving  of 
1 cwt.  of  coal  in  every  ton  ! 

But  Cast  Iron  Utensils  mean  more  to  your  kitchen  economy  than  this 
fuel  saving  (important  though  that  is)— they  rarely  need  replacing  and  they 
give  you  entire  satisfaction  throughout  their  long  years  of  service. 

Procurable  at  all  Ironmongers.  INSIST  ON  CAST  IRON 

IB  BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBfSBBI 


It’s  coming  in 
fast  now! 

What  a wonderful  dish  Bird's  Custard 
and  Rhubarb  is  ! The  heaLth  in  the  juicy 
crimson  sticks  is  a natural  safeguard 
against  epidemics,  and  everybody  knows 
that  Bird’s  Nutritious  Custard  is  sterling 
body-building  food. 

No  need  to  take  a substitute,  to  have 
the  next  best.  — With  ample  stocks  every- 
where, you  can  now  have  the  genuine 
Bird’s  Custard  in  plenty. 

The  importance  of 

Birds 

CUSTARD 

as  nutritious  food  is  proved  to  the  hilt  by 
the  words  of  an  eminent  Scientist.  He  says 

“ the  enrichment  of  milk  by  Bird’s  Custard  raises 
the  calorific  and  nutritive  value  from  400  to  500, 
which  is  a very  high  achievement.” 


Bird’s  Custard  alone  supplies  < the  corrective  to  any 
excess  acid  in  the  Rhubarb.  It  adds  a wealth  of  easily 
digested  nutriment,  besides  making  the  Rhubarb  acceptable 
to  the  system. 

To  safeguard  health,  refuse  all  substitutes  for  Birds. 


Cbe  Catholic  Association 

KING’S  CHAMBERS, 

29/31,  PORTUGAL  STREET, 
KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the 
Offices  of  the  Association  have  been 
removed  from  55,  Russell  Square, 
W.C.  1,  to  the  above  address,  where 
it  is  requested  that  all  communications, 
subscriptions,  etc.,  may  be  forwarded. 

By  Order  of  the  Executive  Committee , 
CHARLES  J.  MUNICH,  K.S.G., 

Afiril,  1919 - Hon • Secretary . 


IRISH 

LINEN 

SHEETS 


ON  account  of  flav  shortage 
Irish  Linen  Sheets  are 
really  becoming  scarce.  As 
makers,  we  still  have  consider- 
able quantities  in  stock,  and 
will  gladly  quote  you  direct 
prices.  Irish  Linen  lasts  long 
and  keeps  its  colour. 

Write  for  samples  of  all  kinds 
of  linens  sent  post  free 

L^obinson  & Cleaver , Ltd. 

48  N,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 


WHITE 


Fop  Breakfast  & after  Dinner 


for  Infants, 
Invalids  * *.Aged. 

Benger’s  Food  owes  its  great  reputation 
to  the  constant  recommendation  of  Medical 
Men  who  know  its  value. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  Chemists,  eta.,  everywhere. 


THE 

PATENT  STEAM 
CARPET  BEATING 

“““““  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Office  : 

196, YORK  RD,  HOLLOWAY 


Carpets  freed  from  Dust  by 
Compressed  Air- 
Carpets  'l  Shampooed  ” 
Carpets  Dyed.  (Cleaned) 


Collect  u\d  deliver  Free 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  LONDON 

Telephones:—  Telegrams 

12?  North  (2  lines)  Eradicate.  Uamroad,  London. 


Post  your  CRICKET  and  TENNIS  GOODS 
to  us  for  repair  by  expert  workmen. 
CRICKET  BATS  Rebladed,  10/6,  12/6, 
15/6,  17/6.  TENNIS  RACKETS  cleaned  and 
restrunpr,  7/6,  10/6.  12/6,  15/6,  18/6.  21/-.  I 

ODD  & SONS, 

British  and  Colonial  Sports  Outfitters. 
55,  NORTH  END,  CROYDON. 


To  the  Considerate  Mistress 

anxious  to  find  a first-rate  place  for  the 
reliable  maid,  whose  services  she  is 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  dispense 
with,  the  “Situations  Wanted”  Column 
of  THE  TABLET  is  a boon. 
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THE  ‘f  POSITIVE  ” ORGAN 

REPRESENTS  THE.  FINEST 
VALUE  IN  ORGAN  BUILDING 
A One-Manual  PIPE  Organ  giving  Two-Manual 
and  Pedal  Effects  from  its  Single  Keyboard. 

Send  for  Catalogue  " T."  Estimates  given 
for  Repairs,  Rebuilds,  Two  and  Three- Manual 
Organs,  etc.  Best  Work  & Finest  Materials  only. 

THE  POSITIVE  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
44.  Mornington  Crescent,  London,  N.W.  1 


“ I sent  them  this  Velour  Hat 
after  I had  worn  it  for  some 
time.  It  was  soiled,  rather 
out  of  shape,  and  had  lost  its 
gloss  and  smart  appearance. 
Pullars  cleaned  it,  raised  the 
pile  and  made  it  look  almost 
like  new  again.  The  cost 
was  trifling,  and  it  was  really 
a wonderful  economy.” 

Send  your  Hat  to  any  Pullar 
Branch  or  Agent,  or  post 
direct  to  Perth,  and  it  will  be 
returned  postage  paid. 

PULLARS,  PERTH 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates  : 

Inland  ...  ...  ...  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  raid.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  The  Tablet  and  crossed  “Barclay's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.” 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  bv  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

19,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

/j|i.  jkr  word  1 minimum  Ji. 

RS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SEP- 

VANTS'  AGENCY,  35  George  Street,  Port 
mao  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  tor  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1 — 2 till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  Loodoo. 
Telephone  No.  1755,  Mayfair. 

'T'EMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

-L  Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.VV 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
hoarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele 
phone  1986  Western. 


P X-O  F F I C E R,  with  first  hand 

■*— ' knowledge  of  estate  work  and  farming,  good 
accountant,  barrister-at-law,  Catholic,  desires  ap- 
pointment as  ESTATE  STEWARD  or  FARM 
BAILIFF.  Highest  references.  Apply  No.  196, 
Tablet  Office. 


UTRENCH  YOUNG  LADY  desires 

L post  as  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  or  COM- 
PANION  to  Lady  ; active,  good  needlewoman , fond 
of  sports.  Apply  Mile.  G.  Monbrun,  29,  Rue  du 
Colombier,  Chateauroux.  Indre.  France. 


\\7ANTED,  situation  as  USEFUL 

V V CHILDREN’S  MAID  ; country- preferred. 
Apply  Florence  Smith,  Clayton  Hall,  Accrington. 

YOUNG  SOLDIER,  just  de- 

mobilised,  seeks  place  as  CHAUFFEUR.  Has 
been  officer’s  servant;  well  recommended.  R.C. 
Address  first,  M.L.,  Woodchester  Park,  Stonehouse, 
Glos. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

l\d.  per  mord  ; minimum  7 s. 

BELGIAN  REFUGEES.— Young 

woman  COOK  wanted  by  country  priest. 
Very  Catholic  neighbourhood.  Apply  No.  162, 
Tablet  Office. 

C'  A N any  Lady  recommend 

HOUSEM  A1 D tor  country  ? London  in  winter. 
Between-maid  kept.  £28  to  £30.  Reply  stating 
age  and  experience  to  No.  175,  Tablet  Office. 

Y'' AN  Lady  thoroughly  recommend 

young,  active,  educated  NURSE  take  entire 
charge  boy.  age  4$  ? Devoted  to  children  : Mon- 
tessori,  Frobel,  or  college  trained  ; good  needle- 
woman, cut  out ; experienced  illness  ; willing  travel. 
Italian  or  French  not  objected  to.  Liberal  salary. 
Apply  Mrs.  Plowden,  Foxbriars,  Coldash,  nr.  New- 
bury, Berks. 

I— I OUSEKEEPER,  experienced, 

A R.C.,  wanted  for  large  establishment  in 
Ireland  : country.  English  or  Scotch.  Write  to 
“ M.  F.,’’  c/o  Scripps’  Advertising  Offices,  South 
Molton  Street,  London.  W.i. 

WANTED,  BUTLER-VALET. 

Two  in  family,  five  servants.  Country  only 
Wages  £60  and  laundry.  Apply  Mrs.  Plowden, 
Plowden  Hall.QLydbury  North,  Shropshire. 

WANTED,  experienced  COOK  or 

* COOK-HOUSEKEEPER;  must  have  good 
references.  Wages  £45  Kitchen-maid  kept  ; small 
family;  private  chapel.  Ellison,  Farmhill  Park, 
Stroud,  Glos. 

V\7ANTED  for  country  place,  Lan- 

* * cashire  immediately,  elderly  HOUSEMAID 
active,  experienced,  able  to  wait.  R.i.  Wages  £28 
to  £30.  Apply  No  199,  Tablet  Office. 

WANTED’  HOUSEMAID,  over 

* ’ 24.  early  June;  three  in  family;  wait  on 

Lady  ; four  servants  ; help  giveD  ; very  comfortable 
home.  Apply  Mrs.  Finch,  Manton,  Oakham. 

WANTED,  HOUSE-PARLOUR- 

v ’ MAID,  London  ; small  house  ; one  lady 
only.  Write  to  Hon.  Mrs.  Codrington,  Bryanston 
Square. 

\M  ANTED,  nice  refined  Girl  as 

V V CHILDREN’S  NURSE  ; 3 children  ; Under 
Nurse  kept.  Apply  Mrs.  Blackmore,  Uplands,  Tors 
Park,  Ilfracombe. 

YV  ANTED,  WORKING  BUTLER, 

' * unmarried,  for  town  and  country,  prelerably 
R C.  ; young  footman  kept ; five  in  family.  AddIv 
Rasta!!,  M.  H.,  Ebury  Street. 

WANTED,  Young  NURSE,  or  ex- 

V * perienced  Under-Nurse  to  assist  mother  with 
first  baby.  Good  needlewoman.  Apply  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Dobson,  31  Lenton  Avenue  The  Park,  Nottingham. 

MEDICAL. 

MRS.  SMYT  H-PIGOT  T of 

Brockley  Hall,  near  Bristol,  strongly  recom- 
mends an  experienced  Catholic  trained  NURSE 
for  a permanent  case.  Excellent  reader  and 

amanuensis  Slight  mental  case  not  objected  to. 
No  massage.  Salary  £3  3s.  per  week  and  washing. 
Disengaged  shortly 

NT  ERVUUS,  KhSl  CU*<E,  and 

^ other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road.  Barnes,  S.W.  ij. 
Tel.  Putney  647 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

f}fd  to*-  tvord : minimum  7* 

•DILLIARU  TABLE  WANTED.— 

Who  will  kindly  put  mein  the  way  of  obtaining 
full-sized  Billiard  Table,  at  moderate  price,  tor 
Catholic  Club?  Rev.  E.  R.  Grimes.  Brigg,  Lines, 

rNLD  CHINA,  TAPESTRY,  etc.— 

An  amateur  collector  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  private  sources  only.  Old  China  and  Tapestry, 
etc.  Dealers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  reply 
Please  send  particulars  to  No.  233,  Tablet 
Office. 
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AUCTION. 

13ERKSHIRE. — About  one  mile 

' from  Maidenhead  and  within  a short  distance 
of  the  River,  the 

LONG  LEASEHOLD 
(part  FREEHOLD) 
PROPER  TY, 

known  as 

“ CORDWALLES.'* 

a moderate-sized  Residence,  with  stabling  and  out- 
offices,  together  with  large  class  and  dining  rooms, 
swimming  bath,  dormitories,  bath  rooms,  gym- 
nasium,chapel,  sat  atonum,  offices,  and  conveniences 
tor  a large  indoor  staff,  al  o Two  Cottages,  inex- 
pensive pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  and  extending 
to  about  9$  acres,  and  well  adapted  for  a school, 
hospital,  convalescent  home,  or  other  institutional 
purposes.  To  be  offered  for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Estate  Room  20,  Hanover  Square,  W..  ou 
Thursday,  the  th  May,  at  2.30  o'clock  precisely 
(unless  previously  s<  Id  p ivately). 

Solicitors:  Messrs.  Routh,  Stacey,  and  Castle,  14, 
Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C  1. 

Auctioneers  : Messrs.  Knight,  Frank,  and  Rutley. 
20,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.i 

MOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 

i\d.  Per  word  t minimum  JM. 


nORKANI  S HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W — 
Adjoining  S.  James*  Church  Catholic;.  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  1 as  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London."  'Phone  : 'lavfair  6484  5 

UAYSWA  I EK.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

i J 41,  WESTMORELAND  ROAD. — Comfort- 
able  BOARD-RES  I DENCE.yirom  35s  ; per  day, 8s. 
Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large  double 
rooms,  4 gn».  Miss  Rose. 

C'ATHOl.lC  Lady  wishes  to  take 

entire  CHARGE  OF  CHILDREN  (daughters 
of  gentlemen  . whose  parents  are  abroad,  and  who 
require  a happ\  home  life  with  evei  y care.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.  Miss  Walker, 
Highcroft  Arundel  Road.  Eastbourne. 

VlORfOLK  HOI  EL.,  BOURNE- 

^ MOUTH — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Jhurch,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds. 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
tdjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
Appointments  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suites 
»f  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  termg 
>r  A a carte  Telegrams  - “ Norfo'k,  Bournemouth  ” 
Telephones,  234  and  848 

pAbTBUURNt.  - SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff;  excellent 
chef,  F.lectric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419. 
Apply  Secretary 

DAYING  GUESIb  taken  in  com- 

*•  fortable  presbytery.  First-class  accommo- 
dation, Father  Richmond,  Woodhall  Spa,  Lines. 

“T^HE  ABBEY  ” BOARDING 

-*•  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES.  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  " is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother. 


HOUSES. 

l\d.  per  word;  minimum  Jt. 


BUILDING  SITE  FOR  SALE, 

one  acre,  immediately  adjoining  Cathojic 
Church  ; fine  open  si  uation  high  ground  ; 12  miles 
London,  5 minutes*  join*  Railway  Station.  Apply 
Mann,  12,  King’s  Gardens,  West  End  Lane,  N.W. 6 


L)  OTT1NGDEAN,  near  Brighton. 

— COTT  AGE  T O LET,  close  to  sea.  for  June 
and  July  ; 5 b droorns  (double  beds)  ; 2 sitting  rooms. 
Apply  No.  203.  Tablet  Office. 

jPO  LET,  Furnished,  for  Summer 

^ months,  small  Cotswold  HOUSE,  2 living, 
4 bed  rooms,  bath  room,  usual  offices  ; small  garden. 
4$  gns.  Few  minutes’ from  Catholicchurch.  Tudor 
Cottage,  Rroadway  Wore**. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ARTIFICIAL  TEL  l,i  (Old) 

L Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  .silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£ 2 . Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablbt.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years 

P R U C I F I X E S,  finely  carved, 

5".  6/6  ; io'\  11/6;  12".  13/6;  18",  17/6;  22'', 
21/—;  36".  42/-.  Figures  white  wo>*d,  in  proportion  . 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Gradualsand  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton. 
Bristol. 
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ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOB  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Suiters 
of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS, 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration-  kitchen,  g mnnsii  m,  eic.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation.  Oxford 
Higher  and  < ther  Local  Examin  Hops,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Di awing 
Society  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc. 

Dressmakirg,  Cookery,  Fiist  Aid,  Shoithar.d  and  other  similar  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Sen;  or  Division 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  wale  . and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  ai  t room,  library,  gymna- 
sium, and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  tor  Oxford  Locajs  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associated  Boarn  of 
R.A.M.  <nd  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Entire  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparat< >ry  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  comn  ercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  Lonoon  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  I xaminations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


HILLSIDE  CONVENT 

FARNBOROUGH.  HANTS 


A HIGH-CLASS  BOARDTNG  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Lordship 
The  BISHOP  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


Delightful  situation.  Extensive  Recreation  Grounds 

Combined  advantages  of  High-Class  School  and 
Cultured  Home  Life. 

Pupils  prepared  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Locals,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  etc. 

Spe  ial  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  Modern 
Languages. 

London  Professors  attend. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  health,  food  and 
deportment. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Reviirend  Mother  Superior. 


ST.  WILFRID’S 
COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  1918  : Successes,  31 
(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 
Apply : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 

GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 

Principals — THE  MISSES  FOEDE-DOCKERY. 

URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Prep:, ration  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders I between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages.  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  MOTHER. 

XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OP  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
miles  from  Sileby  Staiion  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (I  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated[trained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.  PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 

. ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  •Stc.,  apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


ST,  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  ie  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  ) 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  : modern  house  improvements. 

English  in  all  its  branches ; French  in  daily  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  leachers. 

Pupils  prepared  .for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Singing,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancin  '/ 
Calisthenics. Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech, 
which  we  briefly  sum- 
nations  and  the  marized  in  our  last  issue,  was 
labour  convention.  perhaps  the  most  effective  pro- 
nouncement he  has  made,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
way  in  which  it  silenced  the  discontents  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Labour  leader,  Mr.  Adamson,  opened 
a chorus  of  congratulation,  in  which  Commander 
Wedgwood,  Sir  E.  Hoare  and  Commander  Kenworthy 
participated.  Mr.  Adamson  also  expressed  satisfaction 
on  learning  that  the  Labour  Charter  was  to  be  incor- 
porated as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  because  many  of  the  difficulties  of  Labour 
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would  be  relieved.  Upon  this  point  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
explained  that  it  was  provided  that  the  signatories  of 
the  Labour  Convention  should  be  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  that  the  members  of  the  League 
should  be  signatories  of  the  Convention.  The  League 
was  to  be  one  of  nations;  and  not  merely  of  allies.  At 
the  Conference  of  the  neutral  Powers  thirteen  nations 
had  been  represented,  and  Spain  had  definitely  an- 
nounced that  she  was  prepared  to  join  the  League  as 
soon  as  she  was  allowed  to  do  so.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  all  or  most  of  the  friendly  neutrals  would  join  the 
League  after  the  signing  of  the  Covenant.  But  for 
the  League  to  be  a success  there  must  be  a just  and 
durable  settlement  of  the  war,  and  that  involved  the 
settlement  not  only  of  territorial  but  of  urgent  economic 
questions.  From  what  he  knew  of  the  facts  the 
economic  situation  of  Europe  was  one  calculated  to 
create  great  anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  owing  to  the  scale 
of  the  slaughter,  the  psychological  effects  of  the  war, 
the  destruction  of  material,  the  dislocation  of  industry 
and  the  breakdown  of  transportation  in  many  countries. 
It  was  said  that  in  Budapest  half  the  able-bodied  men 
were  doing  nothing.  There  was  great  want  of  coal, 
and  the  import  of  food  was  only  a palliative.  What 
was  needed  was  to  get  industry  going  again,  but  a 
definite  peace  was  the  most  important  of  all,  so  that 
enemy  countries  might  know  what  they  had  to  pay  and 
others  might  know  what  they  were  going  to  get.  The 
nations  of  Europe  would  have  to  make  a very  great 
effort  to  re-establish  industrial  conditions  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  whole  fabric  of  civilization  was 
endangered  by  the  prolongation  of  the  present  situation. 
The  House  was  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  April  29. 


— THE  WORK 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


In  the  nine  weeks  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  reading  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  the  new 
Parliament  has  shown  itself  commendably  expeditious 
and  businesslike  in  the  matter  of  legislation  At  any 
rate,  a formidable  programme  has  been  got  through. 
The  Bills  passed  into  law  include  : — Air  Navigation, 
Civil  Contingencies,  Coal  Commission,  Increase  of 
Rent,  Re-election  of  Ministers,  Army  (Annual),  Mili- 
tary Service,  Criminal  Injuries  (Ireland).  The  Ministry 
of  Health  Bill  has  passed  through  the  Commons,  and 
ffie  following,  having  been  read  a second  time,  are,  or 
will  be  when  the  Session  resumes,  under  consideration 
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by  Standing  Committees  : — -Aliens,  Housing,  Land 
Settlement,  Acquisition  of  Land,  Ministry  of  Ways  and 
Communications.  These  are  only  the  principal  items. 
There  are  also  Bills  on  some  of  these  subjects  that 
apply  only  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  several  minor 
measures,  and  one  or  two  private  Bills  of  moment, 
such  as  that  on  the  Registration  of  Nurses.  Some  are 
disposed  to  think  that  this  expedition  in  working  is  to 
be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  extension  of 
the  Standing  Committee  system. 

The  presentation  of  the  peace 
terms  has  'been  delayed  owing  to 
the  action  of  Germany.  The 
Supreme  War  Council  of  the  Allies  on  April  18  invited 
the  German  plenipotentiaries  to  Versailles  on  the  even-  ] 
ing  of  April  25  to  receive  the  text  of  the  peace  pre-  j 
liminaries  agreed  upon  by  the  Allied  Conference.  In  , 
reply  the  German  authorities  announced  that  they  would  ! 
send  three  representatives  to  receive  the  draft  terms,  j 
which  they  would  forthwith  deliver  to  their  Government ' 
at  Weimar.  To  this  the  Council  of  Four  tartly  replied 
■that  they  could  not  receive  representatives  who  were  j 
merely  messengers,  and  that  the  German  Government  | 
n ust  accordingly  appoint  representatives  with  the  same  ; 
powers  as  those  of  the  Allied  plenipotentiaries.  Con-  j 
fronted  with  this  plain  statement,  the  German  Govern- 
ment quickly  gave  way,  and  telegraphed  to  Marshal 
Foch  that  “ the  German  delegation  will  comprise  six 
high  personages,  at  the  head  of  which  will  be  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,”  but  that  the  delegation  could  not 
arrive  at  Versailles  before  the  28th  inst.  Meanwhile 
all  sorts  of  talk  continues  as  to  what  the  “ Big  Four  ” | 
are  doing  and  saying  at  their  secret  sittings.  Thus 
we  are  assured  that  the  question  of  indemnities  has 
been  again  to  the  fore,  and  that  the  question  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  military  guarantees 
suggested  by  the  French  High  Command  again  began 
to  loom  large  in  the  negotiations.  In  this  connection 
it  was  declared  that  Marshal  Foch  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  conditions  involving  the  destruction  of  the  German 
fortifications  and  strategic  railways,  &c.,  and  insisted 
on  the  maintenance  of  an  Allied  garrison ; that  he  had 
twice  offered  his  resignation  last  week,  and  would  cer- 
tainly resign  if  the  Conference  did  not  give  France 
satisfaction  on  the  matter.  Certain  it  is  that  the  French 
Senate  passed  a resolution  urging  on  the  Government 
“ the  need  of  inserting  in  the  Peace  Treaty  the  military 
guarantees  that  have  apparently  been  suggested  by 
the  High  Command  of  the  Allied  Armies.  Then  on 
Tuesday  the  Morning  Post  stated  that  the  Conference 
had  apparently  reached  a deadlock  on  the  Adriatic  ques- 
tion. The  Italians  were  refusing  to  compromise  on  the 
Pact  of  London  and  the  incorporation  of  Fiume,  and 
President  Wilson  had  withdrawn  from  the  discus- 
sion, leaving  the  signatories  of  the  Pact  to  fight  the 
matter  out  between  them.  The  implication  seemed  to  be 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  sulking  in  his  tent,  but  the  Times 
correspondent  put  a different  complexion  on  the  matter 
by  a statement  that  he  felt  “ he  could  be  better 
employed  in  examining  other  matters  equally  pressing.”  , 

Wednesday’s  papers  announced 
that  the  deadlock  in  the  Conference 
over  the  Adriatic  claims  of  Italy 
still  continued.  Those  demands,  which  the  Italian 
representatives  refuse  to  modify,  are,  according  to  the 
Times  correspondent,  as  follows  : — F irst,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  by  which 
Italy  receives  Trieste,  Zara,  Sebenico  and  Spalato, 
with  parts  of  the  Hinterland  and  certain  islands ; 
secondly,  the  assignment  of  Fiume  to  Italy  under  the 
principle  of  the  rights  of  peoples  to  self-determination. 
It  is  stated  that  there  was  hope  of  a compromise,  by 
which,  whilst  giving  up  some  of  her  claims  in  Dalmatia, 
Italy  should  get  Fiume,  but  this  was  not  agreed  to  by 
her  "delegates.  Meanwhile  a document  has  been  pub- 
lished which  throws  a lurid  light  on  the  insincerity  of 
the  Teutonic  Powers  in  their  policy  following  on  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.  It  appears  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  dispatched  Herr  von  Weisner  to  Serajevo 


-ITALY  ‘AND  THE 
ADRIATIC. 


to  make  a report  upon  the  circumstances  of  that  assas- 
sination. On  July  13  he  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna  : — 
“ Knowledge  of  the  Serbian  Government  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  assassination  plot  or  participation  in  its 
preparation  and  the  supply  of  weapons  for  it  is  proved 
by  nothing,  and  cannot  even  be  suspected.  There  are, 
on  the  contrary,  many  grounds  for  regarding  this  sup- 
position as  being  untenable.”  This  further  proof  of 
the  Central  Empires’  duplicity  is  timely,  for  it  will 
reinforce  the  conviction  of  the  Allies  that  the  war  was 
deliberately  forced  upon  the  world  by  Germany  and 
Austria. 

That  a crisis  had  been  reached!  in 

p RESIDENT  \VILS°N'S  ^ Conference  was  evident  on 
S1ATEMENT. 

Wednesday  afternoon  from  the 
issue  of  a statement  by  each  of  the  contending  parties. 
On  the  one  -hand:,  President  Wilson  published  an 
appeal  to  Italy  on  the  Fiume  question,  and  on  the 
other,  the  Italian  delegates  announced  that  as  a result 
of  that  declaration  they  had  decided  to  leave  Paris  next 
day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  milder  counsels  will  pre- 
vail on  a further  consideration  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
message.  The  President  acknowledges  at  the  outset 
that  Italy  entered  the  war  upon  a definite  but  private 
understanding  with  England  and  France,  known  as 
the  Pact  of  London,  but  points  out  how  since  then  the 
whole  face  of  circumstances  had  been  altered.  Other 
Powers  had  entered  the  struggle  : Austria,  for  protec- 
tion against  whom  and  at  whose  expense  the  Pact  was 
to  be  carried  out,  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  her  several 
parts,  Italy  had  herself  agreed,  were  to  be  erected  into 
independent  States  and  associated  in  a League  of 
Nations.  Furthermore,  the  Armistice  had  been  con- 
cluded on  an  understanding  that  the  peace  should  be 
founded  on  certain  well-defined  principles,  and  it  was 
on  those  Fourteen  Points  that  the  peace  terms  were 
being  formulated  and  would  be  executed.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  Fiume,  which  was  awarded 
by  the  Pact  of  London  to  the  Croatians,  “ must  serve 
as  the  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  commerce  not  of  Italy 
but  of  the  lands  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  that 
port — Hungary,  Bohemia,  Roumania,  and  the  States 
of  the  new  Jugo-Slav  group.”  The  reason  why  the 
line  had  swept  about  many  of  the  islands  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  because  of  their  Italian 
populations  and  to  give  Italy  a foothold  which  would 
secure  her  against  naval  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  But  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  now 
exists  no  longer,  her  fortifications  in  the  district  are 
to  be  destroyed  and  there  is  to  be  a limitation  of 
armaments,  aggression  is  out  of  the  question.  “ In 
brief,  ’ ’ says  Mr.  Wilson,  ‘ ‘ every  question  associated 
with  this  settlement  wears  a new  aspect — a new  aspect 
given  it  by  the  very  victory  for  right  for  which  Italy 
has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. ' ’ 
Italy’s  natural  frontiers  are  restored  along  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  Alps  from  north-west  to1  south-east  to  the 
very  end  of  the  Istrian  Peninsula ; and  it  is  within  her 
choice  to  be  surrounded  by  friends.  Finally,  as  the 
spokesman  of  America,  and  her  friend,  he  appeals  to 
Italy  to  ask  nothing  that  will  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  upon  which  peace  was  initiated  and  is  being 
formulated. 

Though  not  yet  settled,  the  situa- 

the  troubles  in  j-ion  in  Egypt  is  now  well  in  hand 

and  things  are  quiet,  thanks  to  the 
measures  taken  by  General  Allenby.  Rushdi  Pasha, 
who  has  formed  a new  Ministry,  has  appealed  to  his 
countrymen  to  keep  the  peace.  But  underground 
activity  is  still  said  to  be  actively  at  work,  and  tension 
still  exists  at  Cairo.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  as  so  much  depends  on  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  the  26th  Division  is  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  Dobrudja.  Many  rioters  have  been 
sentenced,  but  Government  workers  were  still  on  strike 
last  week.  As  to  the  attacks  on  Armenians,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  these  had  been  inspired  by  the  Turkish 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  seeing  that  there  is 
no  feeling  against  Armenians  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  To  put  down  vitriol-throwing,  an 
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Order  in  Council  has  been  issued  fixing  death  as  the 
penalty  for  such  acts,  whilst  fifteen  years’  imprison- 
ment is  threatened  against  those  who  are  found  in 
unlawful  possession  of  corrosive  acid.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  statement  made  by  Zaghul  Pasha,  the  leader 
of  the  Egyptian  Nationalist  Delegation,  who  has  now 
been  released,  the  aim  of  his  supporters  is  to  force  a 
hearing  for  Egypt  at  the  Peace  Conference ; he  also 
assured  his  interviewer  that  the  movement  was  not 
religious,  anti-foreign  or  Pan-Arab.  It  was  announced 
in  Tuesday’s  papers  that  the  idea  of  sending  a second 
Egyptian  delegation  to  the  Conference  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  all  was  now  quiet,  even  in  Cairo. 
According  to  an  answer  given  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  week  by  Mr.  C.  Harmsworth,  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  General  Allenby  reported  that  the 
strike  of  Government  employees  still  continued,  but  that 
the  new  Ministry  were  endeavouring  to  reach  a settle- 
ment with  the  strikers.  There  appeared  to  be  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  moderate  elements  to  a con- 
tinuation of  the  strike,  but  agitators  continued  to 
employ  all  means  in  their  power  to  prolong  it. 

Good  news  comes  from  Russia  of 
defeat  of  the  successes  by  the  forces  of  law  and 

order  against  the  Bolshevists. 
Nervousness  is  spreading  as  the  result  of  the  progress 
made  by  Admiral  Kolchak’s  army,  and  disturbances, 
accompanied  by  denunciations  against  the  Bolshevist 
regime , are  reported  from  Moscow  by  way  of  Germany. 
On  Wednesday  the  Bolshevists  admitted  the  loss  of 
Vilna  after  the  breaking  of  their  lines  by  an  attack  in 
considerable  force  ; whilst  east  of  the  Murman  railway 
they  lost  nearly  200  men  in  an  attack  carried  out  by 
Russian  troops  under  General  Maynard’s  command. 
General  Ironside,  who  is  commanding  at  Archangel, 
has  reported  with  regard  to  the  recapture  of  Bolsheo- 
zerki  by  troops  of  the  Slavo-British  Allied  Legion  and 
F.ussian  troops,  that  the  enemy  were  forced  to  abandon 
large  quantities  of  stores,  which  fell  into  our  hands. 
Besides  these  we  captured  two  field-guns,  over  1,000 
rounds  of  three-inch  ammunition,  and  some  prisoners. 
With  regard  to  the  general  situation,  General  Ironside 
goes  on  to  say  that  deserters  from  the  Bolshevist 
forces  have  openly  joined  our  Russian  troops.  They 
openly  show  their  hatred  of  the  Bolshevists,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  hard  conditions  of  service  with  them, 
and  this  has  done  more  to  consolidate  the  new  Russian 
Army  than  anything  else.  It  is  expected  at  Archangel 
that  within  ten  days  the  conditions  will  be  favourable 
for  an  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  is 
being  awaited  by  the  Allied  forces  with  calmness  and 
confidence.  The  Times  correspondent  affirms  that  if 
reinforcements  are  sent  quickly,  the  rest  may  be  left 
to  the  Command.  The  Bolshevists  have  been  cleared 
out  of  the  region  of  Petchova,  east  of  Archangel.  On 
the  Pripet  river,  the  First  Bolshevist  Army  has  sur- 
rendered to  the  Ukrainian  national  troops,  who  have 
captured  up  to  the  present  20,000  rifles,  thirty-five 
guns,  and  200  machine-guns.  A part  of  this  Bolshevist 
Army  offered  voluntarily  to  fight  against  the 
Bolshevists,  and,  in  fact,  have  already  fought  with  the 
Ukrainian  National  Army  against  the  enemy  at 
Jitomir.  Meanwhile  the  Siberian  Army  is  making 
good  headway.  Glazoff,  midway  between  Perm  and 
Viatka,  has  been  captured,  and  Viatka  is  likely  soon 
to  fall,  and  its  fall  will  open  the  way  to'  Kotlass  and 
to  a junction  with  the  Allies  at  Archangel,  while 
Moscow  itself  will  be  open  to-  envelopment.  In  South-  j 
East  Russia  the  Russian  Army  is  approaching  Samara, 
and  the  Red  Army  is  retreating  all  along  this  front. 

An  important  letter  from  his  Ex- 
tue  srruATiON  in  cenenCy  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 

Senor  Merry  del  Val,  appeared  in 
the  Press  on  Monday,  giving  some  account  of  the  forces 
behind  the  unrest  which  has  been  again  showing  itself 
in  Spain.  First  he  warns  us  against  being  deceived  into 
thinking  that,  because  the  forces  of  the  Left  are  said 
to  be  arrayed  against  the  Right,  the  Liberal  Parties 
are  fighting  the  Conservatives.  What  it  means  is  that 
“ the  Revolutionaries  are  assailing  the  whole  mon- 
archical and  social  regime.”  The  new  Government  is 


a Coalition  Ministry.  As  to  the  Labour  question, 
“there  is  no  Labour  Party  in  Spain,”  and  the  word 
“ worker,”  when  used  in  political  matters,  really  refers 
to  Socialists  and  Anarchists.  “ The  existing  Parlia- 
mentary representation  is  exclusively  political,  and  its 
small  Socialistic  section  has  done  nothing  for  the  work- 
ing man’s  welfare.  Its  aims  are  purely  subversive  of 
every  existing  institution.  Social  reform  has  invariably 
been  carried  out  in  Spain  by  the  various  Monarchical 
Parties  and  their  Governments,  who  in  confiding  the 
preparation  of  legislative  measures  for  the  working 
classes’  benefit  to  a permanent  Institution  for  Social 
Reforms  have  given  a fine  proof  of  impartiality  by 
including  men  of  every  opinion  in  that  body,  which  was 
for  many  years  presided  over  by  one  of  the  respectable 
leaders  of  the  Repub’icans  until  the  moment  of  his 
death.”  As  to  the  present  strike  of  telegraph  officials, 
his  Excellency  affirms  that  it  is  “ the  outcome  of  the 
dislike  of  these. public  servants  for  a Minister  wffio  last 
autumn  was  successful  in  putting  down  a movement 
of  the  same  kind,  by  which  the  telegraphists  attempted 
to  blackmail  the  Coalition  Government  of  the  day  under 
the  Liberal  leader,  Garcia  Prieto,  into  accepting  their 
exaggerated  demands  after  their  most  reasonable  con- 
ditions had  been  acceded  to.  Their  present  attitude 
will  recoil  upon  themselves  by  making  them  most  un- 
popular all  over  Spain,  whereas  the  wireless  system, 
in  the  hands  of  the  military,  incapacitates  them  from 
paralyzing  official  communication.” 

democrats  AND  The  Democrats  in  Portugal,  with 

royalists  in  their  henchmen  the  Carbonarios, 

Portugal.  are  again  showing  themselves  in 

their  real  colours  by  their  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
defeated  Royalists.  When  the  recent  Royalist  rising 
succumbed,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  they  were  fit  to  govern  as 
Republicans.  But  that  opportunity  they  have  thrown 
away  by  their  vindictive  measures.  The  murder  of 
Captain  Jorge  Camacho,  a Royalist  who  had  had  no 
part  in  the  rising,  was,  declared  the  exceptionally  well- 
informed  Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post, 
“ no  isolated  case,  but  merely  an  incident  in  a perfectly 
methodical  plan  of  murder.”  A few  days  later  at 
Oporto  a sergeant  was  arrested  and  murdered  in  a 
similar  fashion,  and  again  at  Oporto  an  escort  con- 
ducting a party  of  Royalist  prisoners  was  similarly 
attacked  by  Carbonarios,  who  shot  three  prisoners, 
one  in  the  leg  and  two  in  the  side,  while  a fourth 
received  a sword  cut  in  the  head.  And  there  were 
many  other  cases.  At  the  village  of  Mogadouro,  for 
instance,  a boy  of  eighteen  and  a girl,  both  Royalists, 
were  shot  dead.  “These  outrages,”  says  the  cor- 
respondent, “ and  the  constant  arrest  of  Royalists 
simply  as  Royalists  and  the  overcrowding  of  prisons, 
which  the  Republicans  admit  to  be  insanitary  and 
unsatisfactory  buildings,  show  that  the  Democrats  and 
their  Carbonario  supporters  have  learnt  nothing,  and 
are  determined  to  bring  back  the  conditions  which 
occasioned  an  outcry  several  years  ago.”  Then,  in 
order  that  no  sympathy  should  be  expressed  towards 
the  prisoners,  those  in  power  issued  all  sorts  of  weird 
inventions  of  a Royalist  Inquisition  at  Oporto ; but  the 
reasons  for  this  should,  in  the  light  of  recent  murders, 
be  plain  to  all  who  are  not  wilfully'  blind.  On  this  point 
the  correspondent  above  quoted  testifies  as  follows  : — 
“ Having  been  invited  by  a Carbonario  to  go  to  see  the 
worst  proofs  of  the  Royalist  Inquisition  at  the  Eden 
Theatre,  at  Oporto,  I was  able  to  verify  that  the  ghastly 
story  of  prisoners  having  their  nails  pulled  out  was 
a sheer  fabrication,  that  the  subterranean  dungeons 
had  never  been  entered — there  was  not  a single  foot- 
print on  their  floor  of  soft  wet  earth — and  that  the 
pools  of  blood  of  the  tortured  did  not  exist.  Indeed, 
so  unsatisfactory  were  the  proofs  that  a couple  of  days 
later  it  was  determined  to  burn  down  the  theatre ; and 
as  a final  comical  touch  it  had  to  be  paid  for,  being 
French  property.  The  fact  was  that  the  Royalists, 
having  ruled  for  twenty-five  days  in  perfect  quiet  at 
Oporto,  had  established  a claim  to  be  considered  as 
belligerents,  and  the  Democrats  did  not  wish  so  to 
consider  them.” 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  * 
REGULATIONS 

Any  day  we  may  expect  the  new  Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Catho- 
lics are  wondering  if  any  modification  will  be  made  in 
them  to  relieve  the  grievances  under  which  they  have 
too  long  suffered  from  them.  Year  by  year  we  have  pro- 
tested against  them  and  implored  for  relief,  but  hitherto 
without  avail.  The  origin  and  history  of  these  Regu- 
lations is  notorious  and  undisputed.  Born  in  resent- 
ment at  the  failure  of  repeated  efforts  to  dish  the 
voluntary  elementary  schools  by  legislation,  they  effect 
by  administrative  act  in  the  matter  of  secondary  schools 
what  Parliament  refused  to  sanction  in  the  matter  of 
elementary  schools — to  starve  out  of  existence  existing 
schools,  ^nd  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  new 
schools  to  be  opened.  If  anyone  wants  to  know  why 
Catholic  grammar  schools  for  boys,  aided  by  the  State, 
are  so  few,  only  eleven,  he  has  but  to  refer  to  these 
Regulations,  which  impose  such  conditions  for  the 
grants  that  Catholics  cannot  accept  them.  A few 
existing  schools  managed  to  secure  the  waiver  of  the 
penal  articles  at  first  allowed,  and  thanks  to  the  sup- 
port of  sympathetic  local  authorities,  to  retain  that 
waiver.  But  against  any  projects  of  new  schools  these 
Regulations  stand  like  a cliff.  In  the  matter  of  secon- 
dary schools  for  girls  on  the  grant  list,  the  position  is 
somewhat  more  favourable,  as  they  number  thirty- 
three.  But  there  again  the  same  difficulty  exists — 
new  ones  cannot  be  opened  for  the  waiver  has  been 
dropped,  and  Catholics  cannot  be  expected  to  attempt 
to  open  schools  which  are  condemned  from  the  outset 
to  starvation  on  account  of  the  religious  teaching  given 
in  them.  The  result  is  that  we  are  deprived  of  the 
educational  funds  to  which  with  other  ratepayers  and 
taxpayers  we  contribute,  and  of  places  where  our  can- 
didates for  the  teaching  profession  in  our  elementary 
schools  may  receive  a Catholic  education.  In  a word, 
our  boys  and  girls  are  deprived  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities because  we  cannot  undenominationalize  our 
schools  for  a bribe. 

That  in  plain  English  means  that,  in  a free  country 
where  religious  freedom  and  equality  are  declared  to 
obtain,  Catholics  are  penalized  for  their  religious  belief. 
Can  anyone  be  surprised  that  we  resent  this  and  protest 
against  it?  This  disability  was  imposed  upon  us  by  a 
disappointed  politician  who,  boasting  the  label  of 
Liberalism,  drew  his  administrative  sword  against  the 
denominational  system.  Mr.  McKenna  is  now  out  of 
Parliament,  but  his  Regulations  still  remain  to  gall  and 
fetter  us.  It  is  high  time  that  in  the  interests  of  justice 
and  of  national  education  the  penal  Articles  should  be 
removed  or  modified.  So  far  Mr.  Fisher  has  retained 
them,  though  they  are  dead  against  his  own  aspira- 
tions and  the  Act  which  is  associated  with  his  name. 
He  has  several  times  had  the  position  explained  to  him, 
both  by  Catholics  and  by  the  Secondary  Schools  Asso- 
ciation, and  now  he  is  hearing  week  by  week  a series  of 
identical  protests  from  the  Lancashire  towns.  Our 
protest  has  all  along  been  directed  against  four  Articles 
of  the  Regulations  two  of  which  are  harassing,  un- 
necessary and  unfair ; and  two  which  are  unjust  and 
destructive  of  the  Catholic  character  of  a school.  In 
the  first  two,  Article  5 makes  an  invidious  distinction 


between  denominational  and  undenominational  teach- 
ing by  ruling  that  whilst  simple  Bible  teaching  is  un- 
restricted, denominational  teaching  can  only  be  given 
upon  a written  application  from  the  parents  of  the 
scholars.  Then  Article  18  seeks  to  introduce  trouble 
by  insisting  upon  a Conscience  Clause  not  only  for  day 
scholars  but  for  boarders — a regulation  which  the 
Lancashire  resolution  of  protest  denounces  as  vexa- 
tious, interfering  and  unnecessary.  These  articles 
constitute  a grievance  which  is  at  once  political  as  well 
as  educational,  and  should  be  removed.  But  the  other 
two  Articles  against  which  our  protest  is  directed  are 
even  worse,  for  they  are  against  the  Catholic  character 
of  a school.  Thus  Article  23  would  de-Catholicise  the 
governing  body  and  teaching  staff  by  providing  that 
their  members  must  be  appointed  without  reference  to 
their  religious  belief,  whilst  Article  24  requires  that  a 
majority  of  the  governing  body  must  ibe  appointed  by 
a public  authority.  The  effects  of  these  Articles  are 
thus  summarized  in  the  resolution  which  is  going  up 
to  Westminster  from  the  towns  in  Lancashire  : “ The 
Regulations  destroy  the  Catholic  character  of  the 
Secondary  School,  are  unjust  towards  a large  section 
of  the  nation,  deny  Catholic  higher  education  to  the 
children  of  the  Catholic  workers,  close  the  ranks  of  the 
Catholic  teaching  profession  against  them,  and  lower 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  working  man  who  is 
unable  to  accept  an  education  of  an  undenominational 
character.”  The  case  against  these  Regulations  has 
never  been  answered,  and  certainly  Mr.  Fisher  has 
made  no  attempt  in  any  public  speech  to  answer  it  or 
to  choke  down  the  agitation  against  them.  Our  pro- 
test stands  on  the  firm  basis  of  religious  equality, 
democratic  principle  and  educational  progress,  and  is, 
we  are  convinced,  unanswerable. 

What  then  are  we  going  to  see  when  the  Regulations 
are  again  tabled  in  Parliament?  Are  the  obnoxious 
Articles  which  strangle  Catholic  effort  in  secondary 
education  to  be  retained,  or  are  they  to  be  removed? 
It  is  no  use  tinkering  with  them  merely  to  save  the 
face  of  Whitehall.  They  are  an  injustice  upon  con- 
sciences and  educationally  indefensible.  They  must, 
therefore,  either  be  removed  by  a clean  cut  or  so  dras- 
tically modified  that  their  power  to  sting  shall  be  ended. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  aware  of  the  need  of  more  secondary 
schools  as  a link  between  the  elementary  school  and 
the  Universities,  and  as  a source  of  the  teaching  supply 
for  his  new  educational  developments.  He  has  pro- 
claimed these  things  from  the  housetops  and  has  time 
after  time  insisted  on  the  advantages  of  variety  in 
educational  effort.  Speaking  at  Luton  at  the  end  of 
March,  he  again  advocated  the  multiplication  of  secon- 
dary schools.  “ A good  secondary  school  was,”  he 
declared,  “ the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
could  happen  to  any  town.  A large  view  of  education 
tnade  all  the  difference ; it  enriched  the  outlook  and 
life  of  a town  to  a very  great  degree.  His  advice  to 
authorities,  who  would  be  responsible  for  planning 
new  schools,  would  be  ‘ do  not  stint  your  imagination.  ’ 
Schools  ought  to  be  planned  and  built  for  perpetuity  in 
the  same  spirit  as  our  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  should  be  in  the  best  sense  cathedrals  of 
the  mind.  . . . There  was  a great  scarcity  of  secondary 
education  in  England  to-day,  and  that  was  one  of  our 
national  weak  points.”  That  is  his  latest  testimony 
to  the  advantages  of  secondary  schools  and  the  need 
of  more  of  them.  Will  he  persist  in  retaining  these 
Regulations  which  block  the  way  to  any  increase  in 
the  supply  from  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  definitely  religious  education?  In  the  light  of 
what  he  has  so  often  repeated,  and  of  the  sympathetic 
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reception  which  he  accorded  to  the  deputation  from 
the  Secondary  Schools  Association,  we  can  scarcely 
think  so.  He  has  an  opportunity  now  to  remove  an 
obnoxious  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  his  aspirations 
which  is  a source  of  just  resentment  to  Catholics,  and 
we  hope  that  he  will  take  it. 


A WAR  PILGRIM  TO  ARS 

On  February  7,  1818,  Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Vianney 
entered  and  took  possession  of  the  little  church 
and  presbytery  of  Ars  as  its  newly  appointed  curd.  It 
was  three  years  since  his  ordination  at  Grenoble,  and 
the  same  Vicar-General,  M.  Courbon,  who  had  decided 
that  the  saintly  young  seminarist,  in  spite  of  his  “ little 
learning,”  must  be  presented  for  Holy  Orders,  was 
also  responsible  for  his  appointment  as  curd  of  Ars. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  religious  state  of  the  little 
village  when  the  young  priest  began  his  ministry — an 
empty  church,  the  sacraments  ignored,  Sunday  work, 
gambling,  drinking  and  their  consequences.  His  first 
sentiment  was  a cry  of  alarm  : “ I have  nothing  to  do 
here,  and  living  in  this  soft  Dombes  climate  I fear  I 
shall  lose  my  soul.”  We  know  well  how  he  conquered 
by  prayer,  charity  and  penance,  so  that  not  only  Ars 
became  a parish  of  elect  souls,  but  for  thirty  years 
people  of  all  ranks  and  ages  hastened  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  distant  America,  to  seek  his  counsel, 
his  absolution,  his  blessing  and  the  power  of  his  healing 
hand.  The  Curd  of  Ars  died  on  August  4,  1859,  an 
acclaimed  saint,  and  on  January  8,  1905,  the  Church 
solemnly  declared  and  celebrated  his  beatification. 

On  February  19,  1919,  I was  privileged  to  pass  along 
that  same  road  from  Villefranche  which  the  young  curd 
of  thirty-two  had  taken  a century  and  a year  before. 
Modern  requirements  have  caused  a light  railway  to  be  ! 
constructed,  so  that  the  villages  along  the  ten  kilo-  , 
metres  of  countryside  are  linked  together.  But  even  j 
this  only  passes  once  a day  within  a mile  of  Ars,  so 
that  the  village  is  in  almost  as  great  an  isolation  as  ! 
it  was  half  a century  ago.  It  is  a typical  French  ' 
country  road,  with  the  Sa6ne  valley  and  a ridge  of  ! 
distant  mountains  on  the  left.  Here  and  there  one  ! 
catches  a glimpse  of  the  river,  and  in  one  place,  about  j 
four  miles  from  Ars,  it  has  to  be  crossed. 

On  the  way  I overtook  a poilu,  trudging  along  and 
carrying  his  pack.  An  aeroplane  passing  overhead  at 
the  moment  gave  us  an  opening  for  conversation.  In 
a moment  I knew  he  was  a soldier  priest  also  bent  on 
pilgrimage  to  Ars,  so  we  joined  forces.  In  a hour  we 
were  passing  the  signpost  directing  to  Ars,  a kilometre 
away.  Then  it  was  that  my  companion  recalled  the 
facts  with  which  I began  this  sketch,  imitating  in  his 
French  way  his  conception  of  the  holy  cure’s  voice, 
walk  and  gesture  as  he  trod  that  identical  road  for  so 
many  years.  A group  of  children  with  a “ Sceur  de 
Providence  ” came  gaily  down  the  road  from  school. 

“ Bonjour,  mes  enfants,”  said  my  fierce  warrior  friend. 

“ Bonjour,  M.  l’Abbd,”  replied  the  children,  raising  j 
their  caps  and  smiling.  What  an  instinct,  I thought,  j 
these  French  children  have  for  a priest.  I in  khaki,  j 
and  he  in  soiled  blue — could  two  priests  have  been  1 
better  disguised?  .So  we  climbed  the  little  hill  road, 
and  reached  the  turning  where  St.  Philomena’s  bronze 
statue  stands  high  on  its  pedestal,  her  foot  advanced 
and  finger  pointing  to  Ars. 

It  was  five  o’clock  when  we  arrived  in  the  village, 
quiet  and  peaceful  beyond  all  description.  A little 
group  of  boys  showed  us  the  present  ci  rd’s  house,  for 
our  Masses  on  the  morrow  were  to  be  discussed.  How- 
ever, our  first  visit  was  to  the  tiny  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Curd,  left  as  he  arranged  it,  and  in  consequence 
full  of  most  precious  relics.  From  the  old  sanctuary 
a superb  white  basilica  has  been  erected,  thus  forming 
a si  rine  for  his  still  incorrupt  body. 

A kindly  French  dame  at  an  inn  opposite  the  church 
agreeing  to  provide  for  our  bodily  comforts,  we  went 
to  say  bonjour  to  M.  le  Curd.  He  proved  to  be  an 
ideal  curd  for  such  a holy  spot.  To  him  has  been  largely 


due  the  erection  of  the  basilica,  the  organization  of 
pilgrimages  and  the  loving  task  of  collecting  and 
recording  new  facts  and  details  in  the  afe  of  Blessed 
Jean  Baptiste  Vianney.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been 
curd  of  Ars,  appointed  twenty-nine  years  only  after  the 
death  of  the  Bienheureux,  and  so  familiar  with  many 
of  the  old  parishioners.  He  told  us  with  great  emotion 
of  the  day  when  the  coffins  were  raised  and  opened — 
how  he  held  the  venerable  body  in  his  arms,  and  of  its 
wonderful  fragrance  and  flexibility  over  forty  years 
after  death.  “ I could  raise  the  arms  easily,  and  bless 
with  the  hands  that  blessed  and  absolved  so  many,” 
he  said.  The  body  lies  to-day  exactly  as  it  was  then 
in  the  chasse  over  the  altar,  with  just  a thin  wax  mask 
covering  the  features.  The  heart  was  removed,  and 
is  in  the  same  state  of  preservation.  Once  a year,  on 
August  4,  it  is  carried  in  procession  by  priest-pilgrims 
through  the  streets  of  Ars. 

As  the  curd  was  talking  to  us  the  bell  of  the  church 
rang.  “ Les  pridres,”  he  remarked,  and  we  went  to 
the  church  together.  Never  shall  I forget  that  half- 
hour.  The  church  was  in  darkness,  except  for  two  or 
three  candles  at  the  shrines  and  a little  lamp  in  the 
pulpit.  First  we  said  the  Rosary,  as  only  it  is  said  in 
France.  Then  the  Angelus  followed — it  was  6.30 — 
and  afterwards,  to  my  astonishment,  the  two  vicaires 
in  the  sanctuary  and  all  the  congregation  sat  down. 
In  a moment  all  was  quiet,  and  a voice  announced  from 
the  pulpit  the  subject  of  the  meditation  next  morning. 
It  was  “ humility  rising  from  confidence  in  God’s 
goodness.”  The  points  were  read  slowly  and  prayer- 
fully from  a book,  and  then  briefly  repeated.  Simple 
night  prayers  followed,  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Saints  of  France  and  a triple  invocation  to  St.  Philo- 
mena  and  the  Blessed  Curd.  We  continued  our  own 
devotions  for  awhile,  piously  distracted  by  the  good 
people  of  Ars  moving  about  to  pray,  now  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Philomena,  now  before  some  statue  or  picture 
where  “ le  Saint  ” loved  to  pray,  but  always  reserving 
their  last  prayer  for  their  own  beloved  curd  resting  in 
their  midst. 

I learnt  afterwards  that  “ les  pridres  ” go  on  in  all 
weathers  all  the  year  round,  and  also  that  one  eats  the 
principal  meal  after  “les  pridres.”  Accordingly  we 
sat  down  in  a bare  salle  a manger , under  a large  picture 
of  “ le  Saint,”  to  partake  of  madame’s  rice,  beef, 
bread  and  cheese,  and  to  hear  her  recollections.  She 
confirmed  a story  I had  read  in  an  English  Catholic 
paper  that  none  from  Ars  had  been  killed  or  seriously 
wounded  in  the  war.  On  the  morrow  I saw  all  their 
photographs  round  the  shrine  of  St.  Philomena. 

Rain  fell  heavily  during  the  night,  though  Ars  is 
one  of  those  places  where  one  cannot  help  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just.  The  sacristan  had  told  us  to  listen 
for  the  Angelus  bell  in  the  morning,  as  he  used  the 
original  bell  of  the  church.  It  appears  there  are  three 
bells  at  Ars,  but  this  is  the  Cure’s  bell,  reserved  for  the 
Angelus  and  the  special  Mass  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days.  At  five  o’clock  promptly  its  sweet  tone  rang  out, 
its  very  notes  a prayer.  We  groped  our  way  down 
the  dark  staircase  of  the  inn,  across  the  road,  and  so 
into  the  church.  At  that  early  hour  it  was  half-full. 
Just  before  5.30  a short  prayer  was  said  and  the  medi- 
tation began.  Again,  I must  repeat,  one  cannot  pos- 
sibly describe  the  scene  or  forget  it.  Occasionally  the 
curd  from  the  pulpit  uttered  some  short  prayer  or 
invocation,  and  then  the  silence  was  resumed.  Those 
who  entered  did  so  noiselessly.  At  a few  minutes  to 
six  a final  prayer  was  said,  the  bell  rang  for  Mass,  and 
the  curd  left  the  pulpit  to  rest  in  the  sacristy.  The 
soldier-priest  and  I had  both  expressed  a wish  to  say 
our  Masses  at  the  altar  used  by  the  Blessed  Curd.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  original  high  altar,  but  is  now  in 
that  chapel  of  his  patron,  St.  John  Baptist,  where  he 
was  vouchsafed  so  many  favours  and  graces  that  he 
said  : “If  only  people  knew  what  has  happened  here 
they  would  never  dare  to  enter.”  The  French  priest 
began  his  Mass  at  six  o’clock  and  I followed  him, 
whilst  we  each  in  turn  acted  as  server.  Not  only  had 
we  the  privilege  of  the  holv  Curd’s  altar,  but  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  using  his  chalice.  I can  only 
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record  the  fact  and  pass  on.  We  heard  a Mass  of 
thanksgiving,  recited  the  Little  Hours,  and  then 
adjourned  for  the  usual  French  breakfast.  Madame 
had  described  Ars  as  “ le  coin  des  pauvres,”  so  we  were 
both  very  content  with  the  fare  of  the  poor. 

Shortly  after  eight  o’clock  the  sacristan  took  us  over 
the  presbytery  of  the  Blessed  Vianney.  Here,  as  in 
his  church,  everything  is  left  in  its  accustomed  place. 
One  reaches  the  low  front  door  by  a pathway  direct 
from  the  side  entrance  of  the  church,  a few  yards  in 
length.  Midnight  after  midnight  had  witnessed  him, 
with  his  rusty  tin  lantern,  feebly  making  his  way  to 
the  confessional  in  the  church,  where  crowds  were 
awaiting  him.  We  entered  the  little  courtyard,  with 
its  weird  memories  of  the  mal  grappin  who  would 
announce  his  coming  by  violent  knocks  on  the  flag- 
stones, and  so  stepped  into  the  house.  From  the  first 
step  one  is  conscious  of  a saintly  presence,  and  every 
moment  the  impression  deepens.  The  room  to  the 
right,  with  blackened  timber  ceiling,  was  his  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  The  table,  old  straight-backed  chair, 
pot  for  cooking  his  “ three  potatoes,"  long-handled 
frying-pan  for'  matefaim,  basket,  plate,  d.sh  and  cup 
all  are  there.  Other  treasures  have  been  placed  here 
also — the  bed  of  boards  so  fiendishly  burnt  under  him 
by  the  angry  grappin ; the  crutches — a long,  silent  row 
— bearing  testimony  to  the  miracles  during  his  lifetime ; 
one  of  his  confessionals  and  the  three  cercueils  in  which 
he  was  buried.  A wall  of  glass  partitions,  through 
which  the  pilgrim  contemplates  these  relics,  protects 
him  from  his  desires.  The  staircase  is  mounted,  and 
his  bedroom,  to  the  right  again,  is  entered.  After  his 
death  his  body  was  laid  in  the  humble  kitchen  beneath 
before  being  removed  to  the  church.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  one  looks  upon  this 
room.  The  hard,  wooden  bed,  with  coverlet,  sheets 
and  hangings,  are  there.  It  is  just  as  he  left  it  at 
death.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  are  the  old  shoes,  and 
on  the  mantelpiece  is  the  rusty  lantern,  ready  for  his 
nightly  visits  to  the  church.  What  a room  of 
memories!  Here  St.  Philomena,  his  ‘‘dear  consul 
with  God,”  cured  him  miraculously;  here,  too,  “ Mary 
Immaculate  ” was  a fairly  frequent  visitor;  and  it  was 
here  likewise  the  devil,  in  dreadful  guise,  came  to  vent 
his  fury  upon  him.  Chair,  table,  pictures,  statues — 
nay,  the  poor  fireirons  and  ashes  in  the  grate — seem  to 
await  his  return.  I noticed  a quaint  brush  of  twisted 
straw,  slightly  charred  at  the  ends,  with  which  he  made 
tidy  his  hearthstone  when  Catherine  Sassagne  obliged 
him  to  have  a fire.  One  seemed  to  hear  him  murmuring 
from  that  bed,  as  the  devil  returned  to  the  attack, 
“ My  God,  I make  the  sacrifice  of  my  sleep  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,”  until  the  admission  burst  from 
the  enraged  lips,  “ Ah  ! how  you  make  me  suffer  ! If 
there  were  three  men  like  you  on  earth  my  kingdom 
would  be  destroyed.”  The  prie-dieu  is  there,  too,  and 
on  it  are  the  few  books  he  called  his  library. 

From  the  bedroom  we  passed  into  a room  on  the  left, 
unused  apparently  in  the  Curb’s  day  except  as  a store- 
room, but  now  lined  with  cases  filled  with  relics.  His 
vestments  and  church  linen  are  here,  his  best  shoes  and 
hat,  his  vast  umbrella,  knife,  razor  (no  modern  safety 
type  !),  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  given  him 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  discipline,  chains  and  other 
instruments  of  penance  are  grouped  here.  There  is  an 
autograph  page  of  one  of  his  sermons.  I remembered 
how  they  were  written  in-  the  sacristy  near  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  It  is  in  this  room,  too,  that  the  little  phial 
of  his  blood  is  kept — fresh  and  liquid  still.  Every  small 
trifle  is  a precious  treasure,  for  it  helps  to  bring  us  into 
more  intimate  communion  with  a saint.  With  a glance 
at  the  bare  little  attic  under  the  roof  and  a glimpse  of 
the  neglected  garden  where  his  potato  plot  was  laid 
out,  we  passed  through  the  low  entrance  again,  and 
thence  to  the  superb  marble  altar  in  the  church  where 
his  blessed  body  reposed.  Our  last  hours  in  Ars  were 
spent  there,  asking  a thousand  blessings  and  graces 
through  this  “ simple  country  cur£  ” for  our  ministry, 
our  country  and  the  Church  of  God.  After  a last  au 
revoir  to  the  cur£,  a last  stroll  through  the  peaceful 


village  lanes,  we  shouldered  our  packs  with  a light- 
heart  and  turned  our  steps  towards  Villefranche.  . . . 

It  was  a pilgrimage  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
soldier-priest,  my  fellow-pilgrim,  remarked  as  we  bade 
farewell  : “ The  simple  country  curd  saint  has  taught 
me  what  it  means  to  be  a priest.”  And  that,  I think, 
is  the  great  secret  of  Ars. 

A Chaplain  K.B.S. 


NOTES 

• — 1 

In  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  last  week  we 
were  told  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  Internationalism. 
The  writer  then  went  on  to  consider  how  the  three  great 
international  forces  of  the  time  have  been  affected  by 
the  war.  The  greatest  of  these,  he  tells  us,  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  she  has  been  “ weakened  and 
discredited.”  ‘‘The  Vatican  in  1914,  not  for  the  first 
time,  preferred  politics  to  ethics,  expediency,  or  what 
ignorance  thought  to  be  expedient,  to  right,  and  is 
beginning  the  payment  of  a penalty  which  will  not  be 
discharged  in  our  time  or  that  of  our  sons.  ...  It  was 
convenient  to  lean  on  the  support  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many in  peace,  and  to  refuse  to  condemn  them  either 
for  turning  peace  into  war  or  for  turning  war  into  hell, 
and  that  at  the  immediate  expense  of  an  admittedly 
innocent  and  most  Catholic  people.  But  the  penalty  is 
the  scorn  of  men  of  the  world,  the  sorrow  of  the  good, 
and  the  wide  recognition  that  the  Church  lost  in  1914 
the  greatest  chance  which  ever  came  to  her  of  recover- 
ing the  moral  authority  she  enjoyed  in  the  early  Middle 
Age.”  So  the  writer  concludes  we  must  abandon  any 
hope  of  seeing  any  revival  of  ‘‘  the  most  august  of 
Internationals.” 


One  wonders  sometimes  whether  people  who  write 
and  talk  in  this  way  have  ever  considered  all  the  impli- 
cations of  their  words.  Pius  X is  blamed  because  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  he  did  not  proclaim  that  Germany 
and  Austria  were  in  the  wrong.  The  underlying 
assumption  is  that  it  is  at  once  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the 
quarrels  of  nations.  Since  when  has  that  doctrine  been 
admitted  in  England?  What  would  have  been  said  if 
at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War  the  Pope,  after 
considering  the  claims  of  both  sides,  had  issued  a 
decree  declaring  England  in  the  wrong?  What  fiery 
denunciations  we  should  have  listened  to,  and  what 
talk  there  would  have  been  about  the  intolerable  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy.-  The  better  instructed  among 
the  critics  would  have  reminded  us  that  this  was  not 
a case  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  was  even 
remotely  concerned,  and  then  would  triumphantly  ask 
whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Pontiff,  shut  up  in  the 
Vatican  and  with  no  diplomatic  relations  with  either 
belligerent,  could  be  in  a position  to  act  as  a supreme 
judge.  When  Italy  went  to  war  with  Turkey  no  one 
complained  or  was  in  the  least  surprised  because  the 
Pope  failed  to  explain  to  the  world  which  Power  was 
in  the  wrong. 


Yet  clearly  if  the  Holy  Father  is  entitled,  and  indeed 
bound  by  his  office,  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  warring 
nations,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  his 
denunciation  of  the  wrongdoer,  but  must  in  every 
instance  follow  the  outbreak  of  war.  Are  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  prepared  to  accept  that  position? 
We  know  quite  certainly  that  they  are  not.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a much  clearer 
act  of  aggression  than  anything  done  to  remedy  the 
grievances  of  the  Outlanders  in  the  Transvaal.  But 
even  that  case  was  not  as  simple  as  it  seems.  Neither 
France  nor  Great  Britain  had  any  representative  at 
the  Vatican ; the  Ministers  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  were 
busy  on  the  spot.  No  doubt  the  Pope  was  told,  as  the 
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rest  of  the  world  was  afterwards  told,  that  the  crossing 
of  the  Belgian  frontier  was  a lamentable  necessity 
which  was  forced  upon  Germany,  whose  soldiers  had 
merely  anticipated  the  invasion  which  had  been  planned 
by  the  Allies.  No  doubt,  as  the  war  went  on,  the  full 
falsity  of  this  plea  was  realized  at  the  Vatican  as  else- 
where, but  by  that  time  Pius  X was  dead.  If  the  world 
is  ready  to  accept  the  Pope  as  the  supreme  arbiter,  the 
nations  must  also  be  prepared  to  plead  before  him,  to 
state  their  cases,  and  submit  the  facts  on  which  they 
rely  for  justification.  Until  the  nations  are  ready  to  do 
that  it  is  idle  to  rail  at  the  inactivity  of  the  Vatican  or 
to  complain  because  the  Pope,  shut  out  from  the 
counsels  of  nations,  has  striven  alone  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war  and  to  hasten  the  coming  of  a lasting 
peace. 


At  the  same  time,  though  the  writer  in  the  Times  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Vatican  has  missed  a great  oppor- 
tunity, he  regards  Catholicism  as  still  the  greatest  of 
international  forces  : — “ The  Church  has  two  immense 
advantages  over  the  younger  Internationals.  Indeed, 
she  has  a third,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss. 
So  long  as  she  produces  Saints,  as  she  certainly  does, 
so  long,  that  is,  as  the  love  of  Christ  is  seen  visibly 
working  in  her,  she  is  indestructible  and  eternal.  But 
putting  this  supreme  advantage  aside,  she  has  two 
others  of  overwhelming  importance.”  The  advantages 
referred  to  are  her  tradition  of  established  order  and 
her  organization.  The  younger  Internationals  referred 
to  are  the  movement  which  is  now  groping  blindly 
towards  a League  of  Nations  and  the  International 
Labour  movement.  “ The  League  of  Nations  and  the 
attempts  at  an  international  organization  of  Labour  are 
a revolt  against  the  war  and  the  system  which  allowed 
it  to  come  about.  It  is  true  that  both  existed  in  some 
sort  before  the  war,  and  both  deeply  disappointed  the 
hopes  which  had  been  founded  on  them.  The  Hague 
Conference  and  all  that  gathered  round  it  had  done 
admirable  work  in  creating  a spirit  of  willingness  to 
submit  quarrels  to  arbitration,  and  had  probably  saved 
the  world  from  more  than  one  war.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  prevented  the  great  war  if  Serbia’s  offer  to  refer 
the  original  dispute  to  it  had  been  accepted.  And  it 
had  obtained  the  general  acquiescence  in  rules  for 
making  war  less  barbarous  if  it  should  occur.  But 
against  Berlin’s  will  to  war,  and  will  to  wage  it  without 
limit  or  scruple  of  any  kind,  it  proved  absolutely  power- 
less. It  could  neither  protect  Europe  from  war  nor  war 
from  barbarism.  Its  regulations  and  recommendations 
proved  a dead  letter.” 


But  if  the  Hague  as  an  international  force  to  prevent 
and  control  war  has  proved  a failure,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  International  Socialist  organizations?  “ The 
failure  of  the  International  Socialist  or  Labour  organi- 
zation was  even  more  complete.  This  had  no  important 
previous  achievements  to  its  credit,  such  as  the  Hague 
had  ; and  its  failure  to  fulfil  its  province  of  preventing 
war  was  absolute.  Nearly  all  the  German  Socialists 
at  once  ranged  themselves  at  the  word  of  command 
behind  the  Emperor  and  the  generals.  Many,  no  doubt, 
were  simply  deceived  by  the  Government  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  war ; and  their  deception  is  innocence  itself 
compared  with  that  of  the  professors  and  historians 
who,  with  infinitely  greater  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  were  even  more  easily  and  universally  induced 
to  countersign  the  lies  of  the  German  Sovereigns  and 
statesmen.  But  whatever  the  degree  of  guilt,  there  is 
the  fact.  When  the  day  of  trial  came  the  German 
International  Socialists  proved  to  be  nine  parts  German 
and  at  most  one  International  and  Socialist.  Only  a 
very  few  of  them  gave  any  consideration  at  all  either  to 
the  claims  of  Labour  or  Socialism,  or  to  the  claims  of 
truth,  justice  or  right.  Humiliating  as  it  is,  not  only 
for  all  Germans  but  for  all  men  to  remember  it,  the 
greatest  of  all  national  crimes  was  committed  in  a 
blind  unanimity  of  enthusiasm,  with  scarcely  a voice  to 
protest  against  it.” 


Yet  though  the  International  Socialist  movement 
failed  through  excessive  nationalism,  the  writer  in  the 
Times  considers  that  the  peril  ahead,  both  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Labour  move- 
ment, is  the  temptation  to  ignore  the  claims  of  national 
feeling.  One  quotation  may  suffice  to  show  the  trend 
of  the  argument  : — ” International  Socialism  tries  to 
ignore  nations  and  see  only  classes.  Worse  still  for  its 
chances,  it  has  become,  since  Marx,  more  and  more 
purely  materialistic.  Such  a creed  has  no  chance 
against  national  feeling,  with  its  centuries  of  high 
memories  and  generous  achievements  behind  it. 

If  I should  die,  think  only  this  of  me  : 

That  there’s  some  comer  of  a foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England. 

Anyone  who  imagines  that  for  ‘ England  ’ here  you 
will  ever  get  men  to  substitute  the  Fabian  Society  or 
the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  is  cherishing  the  vainest  of  delusions.” 


M.  Millerand,  who  has  been  appointed  Commissioner- 
General  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  lately  received  a deputation 
from  the  clergy  of  Metz,  and  made  a declaration  as  to 
the  future  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  “ I 
know,”  he  said,  ” the  great  influence  in  favour  of 
France  exercised  by  the  clergy  on  the  people  during 
the  forty-seven  years  of  separation  from  her.  This  fact 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  the  Government  the  course 
to  be  followed.  We  shall  never  forget  the  services 
rendered  to  the  French  cause.  You  may  be  assured 
that  the  Commissioner-General  comes  here  with  the 
firm  intention  of  respecting  your  liberties  and  religious 
institutions  in  the  most  scrupulous  way.  When  the 
time  shall  come  for  the  supreme  Parliament  to  decide 
definitely  on  the  conditions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
Government  of  to-morrow  will  no  more  forget  the 
services  rendered  to  France  by  the  clergy  than  that  of 
to-day.”  This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  M. 
Millerand,  in  a speech  to  a gathering  of  Alsatian 
journalists,  used  words  which  must  rather  dash  this 
assurance  to  the  clergy.  He  told  the  journalists  that 
if  the  Concordat  obtains  in  Alsace  for  the  time  being, 
the  redeemed  provinces  must  eventually  “ enter  into  all 
forms  of  French  legislation.” 


Young  ladies  who  are  conscious  of  having  a 
message  to  deliver  are  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of 
considerable  embarrassment  in  the  Established 
Church.  Thus  Miss  Maud1  Royden  was  announced  to 
conduct  the  Three  Hours’  Service  at  St.  Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate,  on  Good  Friday.  The  mere  announce- 
ment of  the  lady’s  appearance  in  the  pulpit  moved  the 
Archdeacon  of  London  to  write  to  the  Bishop  to-  ask 
whether  the  innovation  had  received  his  sanction. 
The  Bishop  replied,  “ I have  neither  been  asked  for 
sanction  nor  granted  it.  The  rector  knows  that  he  is 
disobeying  my  express  orders.”  But  w'hen  the  day 
came  it  was  found  the  Bishop  had  taken  action.  A 
notice  posted  up  in  the  morning  explained  that  Miss 
Royden ’s  service  had  been  11  prohibited  ” by  the 
Bishop.  The  notice  went  on  to  say,  ‘ ‘ This  order,  of 
course,  will  be  obeyed.”  In  these  circumstances  the 
lady,  wearing  a surplice  and  accompanied  by  the 
rector,  adjourned  to  the  adjoining  parish  room,  where 
the  service  was  duly  held.  The  Guardian , writing 
before  the  Bishop’s  prohibition  had  been  made  public, 
said  : — “ The  whole  subject  of  women’s  ministry  is  to 
be  reported  upon  by  a Committee  of  both  Houses  of 
Convocation  in  two  or  three  months’  time,  and  until 
that  has  been  done  no  incumbent  is  justified  in  taking 
such  action  as  this.  As  for  Miss  Royden,  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  she  still  calls  herself  a Church- 
woman.  She  is  assistant-minister  at  the  City  Temple, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  fills  the  post  admirably, 
but  it  is  a position  hardly  compatible  with  Churchman 
ship.” 
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REVIEWS 


COMFORT  IN  SORROW. 

Joyful  Sorrow.  Compiled  by  L.  H.  B.  4s.  net.  London  : 
Constable. 

WHAT  the  title  of  a book  may  be  is  mo  doubt  a matter 
of  minor  importance,  and  certainly  “ Joyful  Sorrow  ” 
conveys  clearly  enough  the  purpose  of  this  anthology.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  open  to  criticism  both  from  psychologists 
and  ethicians.  Is  man  capable  of  experiencing  joyful 
sorrow,  and,  if  he  could,  is  joyful  sorrow  the  kind  we 
should  desire  to  experience  on  the  loss  of  some  dear  one, 
friend  or  relative?  The  compiler  has  collected  poems  and 
a few  sayings  and  prose  pieces  from  some  forty  sources. 
These  vary  from  Scripture  to  Aristides  and  Bunyan,  John 
Donne  to  Cardinal  Newman,  Whittier  and  Lxiwell  to 
Stevenson  and  Tennyson,  Alice  Meynell  to  Evelyn  Underhill. 
The  writers  most  frequently  drawn  on  are  E.  B.  Browning, 
J.  R.  Lowell,  and  Katherine  Tynan.  The  widespread 
sorrow  caused  by  the  great  war  seems  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  compilation  ; but  loss  by  death  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  sorrow  touched  on  in  the  collection.  Possibly  what 
strikes  the  reader  most  is  the  hopelessness  of  seeking  com- 
fort in  sorrow  in  any  source  except  religion.  Words  like 
those  of  A.  de  Vere  in  his  sonnet,  “ Sorrow,”  have  real 
power  to  calm  the  soul : — 

Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 

God’s  messenger  sent  down  to  Thee : do  thou 
With  courtesy  receive  him. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  anthology  loses  by  the  omission 
of  such  masterpieces  in  the  art  of  expressing  human  sorrow 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  divine  as  the  “ Stabat  Mater.” 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  GREECE. 

Greece  before  the  Conference.  By  Polybius,  with  a Preface 
by  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.  5s.  net.  London  : 
Methuen. 

THIS  small  volume  places  before  the  reader  the  claims 
which  Greece  hopes  to  have  settled  in  her  favour  by 
the  historic  Conference  now  sitting  in  Paris.  She  claims 
the  Greek  islands,  some  of  which  have  a population  entirely 
Greek,  others  predominantly  so.  Their  inhabitants  “ differ 
only  from  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland  in  perhaps  a deeper 
and  fiercer  attachment  to  their  motherland,  and  to  the 
language  and  the  culture  of  Greece.”  The  claim  of  Greece 
to  Thrace  is  met  by  a oounter-elaim  from  Bulgaria,  but  had 
Bulgaria  been  an  ally  and  not  an  enemy,  her  claim  could 
not  have  stood  against  that  of  Greece,  for  the  population 
of  Thrace  as  a whole,  including  Constantinople,  is  Greek, 
and  not  Bulgarian.  Indeed,  the  Greeks  outnumber  their 
rivals  by  nearly  700  per  cent.  In  Northern  Epirus  again 
(he  Greeks  outnumber  the  Albanians.  The  different  nation- 
alities in  the  Balkans  are  so  inextricably  intermingled,  how- 
ever, that  nationality  alone  cannot  be  taken  as  decisive. 
And  if  the  Conference  decides  to  set  up  as  strong  an 
Albanian  State  as  possible,  Northern  Epirus  will  probably 
go  to  Albania.  Finally,  the  claim  of  Greece  to  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  its  Greek  cities,  is  extremely 
strong.  And  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  wish  to  be 
joined  to  the  country  whence  they  sprang  as  colonies  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  they  should  be  allowed  t<^ 
decide  their  own  fate.  On  the  question  of  Constantinople 
Mr.  O’Connor  expresses  his  view  with  some  hesitation, 
though  his  own  “ strong  hope  is  that  the  Greeks  may  be 
placed  by  the  Peace  Conference  once  more  in  the  capital  of 
the  great  Greek  Empire,  of  which  Constantinople  was  for 
centuries  the  head.”  If,  however,  international  difficulties 
should  stand  in  the  way,  “ the  vilayet  might  be  converted 
into  an  international  State  under  the  protection  of  the 
League  of  Nations.” 

In  the  opening  chapters  the  accusations  brought  against 
Greece  in  certain  quarters  are  met  and  answered.  That  the 
Government  of  Greece  under  King  Constantine  followed  a 
policy  hostile  to  the  Allies  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  nation, 
as  it  was  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Greek  Chamber  dis- 
solved in  February,  1915,  and  at  the  General  Election  held 
in  May  of  the  same  year.  Similarly  it  is  to  Constantine  and 
his  advisers  that  the  blame  is  due  for  violating  Greece’s 
treaty  obligation  to  defend  Serbia  against  aggression. 
“ Polybius  ” also  adduces  evidence  to  show  the  value  of 
Greek  co-operation  in  the  Balkan  campaign,  and  that  delay 
was  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies 
and  equipment  from  the  Allies.  The  titles  of  the  later 


chapters  are  “Greeks  and  Bulgarians,”  “The  Fate  of 
Turkey,”  “ The  Dodecanese  ” (that  is,  the  group  of  twelve 
islands  known  as  the  Southern  Sporades),  “ Northern 
Epirus,”  “Greece  as  a Factor  in  the  Orient.”  The  book 
closes  with  an  appendix  giving  the  statistics  of  the  popula- 
tion according  to  nationality  in  nine  vilayets,  of  the  Greek 
population  and  schools  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the 
population  in  Eastern  Macedonia.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor 
contributes  an  eloquent  preface.  We  quote  a few  lines  : 
“ In  a more  real  sense  than  almost  any  other  nation,  Greece 
is  the  possession,  as  well  as  the  inspiration,  of  all  mankind. 
And  her  influence,  beginning  at  the  dawn  of  human  history, 
never  recedes,  never  weakens.  The  cockle-shell  in  which 
Ulysses  roved  the  seas  compares  strangely  with  the  Levia- 
thans that  cross  the  Atlantic;  but  a world,  changing  so 
much  as  these  two  figures  embody,  remains  still  at  the  feet 
of  Homer  and  Plato  as  the  greatest  in  poetry  and  prose.” 
“If  to-day  Europe  remains  European,  and  not  Asiatic,  it 
has  been  because  Greece  has  been — along  with  Armenia — 
Europe’s  sentinel  at  the  portal  that  stands  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Again  and  again  little  Greece  drove  back  the 
gigantic  hordes  of  Asia  invading  Europe  ; and  Marathon  and 
Salamis  are  as  much  victories  for  Europe  and  European 
civilization  as  for  the  little  country  to  the  bravery  of  whose 
arms  they  be'ong.  Though  beaten  in  the  end,  Greece  and 
Greek  culture  held  sway  in  Constantinople  for  centuries ; 
and  when  the  Byzantine  dynasty  fell  under  the  Turk,  it  was 
almost  as  great  a disaster  for  all  the  culture  of  Europe  as  for 
the  Greek  nation  and  the  Greek  race.” 


MR.  MISFORTUNATE. 

Mr.  Misfortunate.  By  Marjorie  Bowen.  6s.  net. 
London  : Collins. 

STUART  stories  are  generally  interesting,  but  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  this  tale  of  the  Young  Pretender,  or 
“ Young  Mr.  Misfortunate,  ” as  he  was  called  by  the  Whigs 
of  his  day.  It  opens  after  the  failure  of  the  rising  of  ’45, 
and  delineates  his  road  to  ruin  in  Paris  and  that  of  his 
cause.  His  father  is  a shadowy  figure  in  Rome  who,  with 
his  younger  son,  Henry,  the  future  Cardinal,  is  more  than 
once  described  as  a bigot  by  the  authoress  because  of  their 
piety  and  devotion  to  the  religion  which  was  partly  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  the  family  fortunes.  In  the  first  chapter  a 
strange  High  Mass  in  St.  Sulpice  is  described,  sung  by  a 
celebrant  vested  in  a cope  who  at  the  end,  “ when  the  opulent 
music  ceased,  bowing  to  the  altar,  dismissed  the  people 
with  the  Placeat  Tibi  ”/  Such  details,  if  attempted  at  all, 
might  surely,  with  no  more  trouble  than  a reference  to 
the  penny  prayer  book,  have  been  given  correctly.  The 
story  has  no  plot;  it  is  but  a sequence  of  Charles’  dis- 
appointed ambitions  of  a throne  and  love,  ending  with  his 
flinging  himself  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Walkinshaw  with 
“ a lost  cause — maybe  a lost  soul.” 


SHRINES  IN  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

Shrines  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  By  G.  M.  McKerlie.  London  : 
Sands. 

THE  district  in  which  these  shrines  are  situated  was, 
up  to  a few  months  ago,  regarded  as  a portion  of 
the  German  Empire — stolen  from  France  some  fifty  years 
back.  Many  of  these  shrines  have  an  interesting  history, 
since  they  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Irish-Scottish  monks 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Annegrai,  Luxeuiil, 
Fontaines  and  Lure,  for  instance,  were  founded  by  St. 
Columbanus.  The  illustrations  are  good. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

THE  new  Dublin  deals  with  some  very  grave  subjects, 
for  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of  most  grave  events. 
The  article  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Northampton  has  brought 
back  to  us  his  “Impressions  of  Catholic  America  ” will 
cause  no  little  surprise.  Plainly  the  number  is  lessening  of 
those  persons  who  say  they  have  no  politics,  in  order  that 
they  may  avoid  speaking  the  “ fatal  word,  Ireland.”  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Gore,  who  is  somewhat  Irish  in 
spite  of  his  name,  and  in  spite  of  his  being  a Protestant 
Bishop,  was  one  who  blazed  the  trail  in  which  he  was  cheer- 
fully followed  by  Dr.  Keating  who,  in  spite  of  his  name, 
is  English  by  birth  and  otherwise  as  English  as  a Bishop 
in  England  ought  dlways  to  be.  Bishop  Keating’s  article  is 
instructive,  although — or  because — we  have  to  read  no  little 
portion  of  it  between  the  lines. 

By  accident,  the  next  article  is  contributed  by  a namesake 
of  his,  the  Editor  of  the  Month.  Another  very  grave  sub- 
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ject ! And,  at  the  same  time,  another  subject  handled  with 
literary  skill.  Father  Keating,  S.J.,  in  his  pronouncement 
on  “ The  Present  Discontents,”  is  not  so  wedded  to  an  old 
regime  as  Edmund  Burke  was.  He  holds  that,  as  far  as 
theology  ( i.e Christian  doctrine)  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  many  extraordinary  social  changes,  which 
most  of  us  consider  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  unlikely  to 
last  long.  It  would  cause  him  no  “ discontent  ” if,  for  a 
beginning  at  least,  earth  and  air  were  allowed  to  be  of 
service  to  all  the  people,  “ the  lower  orders,”  as  well  as 
“ the  upper  classes.”  And  this  might  easily  be  done,  with- 
out hardship  to  anyone,  by  a rational  and  just  system  of 
taxation — a return  to  that  system  which  of  old  was  willingly 
accepted  by  those  who  rightly  called  themselves  the  chief 
tenants  of  the  Crown. 

“ Hereditary  Monarchy  ” is  the  title  of  a very  thought- 
ful and  literary  article  by  a distinguished  English  convert, 
Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  C.B.,  who  is  of  opinion  that,  in  our 
true  Commonwealth,  the  hereditary  throne  may  “ very 
possibly  last  as  long  as  England  itself.” 

Mr.  Shane  Leslie  supplies  a fascinating  contribution,  which 
he  calls  “ The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.”  It  gives  great 
part  of  the  life  story  of  one  who  died  in  1918  in  Washing- 
ton, over  against  the  White  House,  in  which  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  had  reigned,  an  American  who 
knew  everyone  who  was  anyone  in  Europe,  and  who  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  choose  between  “ Dynamo  and  the 
Virgin,”  rationalism  and  the  Christian  faith. 

‘‘  Pardon,  Jeanne,”  English  soldiers,  giving  a military 
salute,  are  reported  to  have  said,  as  they  passed  beneath  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Maid  of  Orleans,,  and  Miss  L.  Wheaton 
makes  the  two  words  her  text  of  a touching  article. 

“The  Nun’s  Tale”  is  no  Chaucerian  poetic  fiction,  but 
the  true  story  of  terrible  days  in  the  little  Belgian  town  of 
Vis6,  near  the  German  and  the  Dutch  frontiers,  in  August, 
1914. 

Mr.  Paul  England  takes  us  away  from  the  horrors  of  war 
into  a purely  literary  world  in  his  admirable  review  of 
“ Some  English  Poets.”  Here  is  a writer  who  is  not  afraid 
to  maintain  that  there  is  no  literature,  worthy  of  the  name, 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  Catholic  dogma. 

Canon  Barry  long  ago  sounded  the  startling  note,  “ Break 
Austria,”  and  so  it  rightly  falls  to  him  now  to  discuss 
“ The  Dalmatian  Question.”  As  he  cannot  yet  see  all 
nations  leagued  together  in  perpetual  peace,  he  is  obliged 
to  consider  Italian  “demands  of  self-defence,”  and  ques- 
tions of  “ a good  naval  basis,”  and  the  light  and  warmth 
of  an  Italian  sun  bringing  predestined  blessings  towards  the 
East.  There  is  no  reader  who  will  not  be  impressed  by 
Canon  Barry’s  arguments,  yet  many  a reader  will  be  led 
to  ask  if  anything  but  mutual  benefit  could  follow  if  pas- 
sengers and  goods  were  to  pass  as  freely  between  both  sides 
of  the  Adriatic  (and  the  Danube  and  the  Schelde,  and  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  English  Channel)  as  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  Solway  and  Tweed,  and  of  the  Irish 
Sea. 

Something  has  been  written  in  the  Dublin  before  now 
about  some  of  our  “ Chaplains  in  the  Great  War.”  There 
is  much  that  is  new  on  the  same  subject  in  the  new  issue. 
Especially  impressive  is  what  was  written  by  Lord 
Desmond  Fitzgerald  about  a Jesuit  Father  who  was  attached 
like  himself  to  the  Irish  Guards.  “ Defunctus  de  defuncto 
adhuc  loquitur 

In  a poem  at  the  end,  Mrs.  Meynell  gives  her  own  view 
about  “ The  Law  of  Prohibition,”  which  is  not  able  to 
reach  the  “ nooks  of  vine  ” that  foster  “ the  altar-destined 
grape.” 


LITERARY  NOTES 

♦ 

By  a curious  coincidence  the  depreciatory  note  on  the 
limitations  of  Newman’s  learning  is  closely  followed,  on 
the  same  page  of  Mark  Pattison’s  “ Memoirs,”  toy  a corre- 
sponding remark  in  disparagement  of  an  illustrious  Cam- 
bridge convert  to  Catholicism.  And  while  the  Oxford 
leader  of  the  Catholic  movement,  whose  mental  powers 
could  scarcely  be  questioned  toy  one  who  knew  him  so  well, 
was  represented  as  suffering  from  his  limited  outlook  and 
lack  of  German  reading,  the  Cambridge  convert,  whose 
learning  is  freely  allowed,  is  dismissed  as  wanting  in  some- 
thing else.  “ I saw,”  writes  Pattison,  “ Kenelm  Digby, 
the  author  of  the  ‘ Mores  Catholiei  ’• — fine  monument  of 
learning  and  industry.  But  I found  there  was  no  mind 
underneath ; it  was  all  accumulation  in  support  of  Catholic 
dogma.” 


In  this  case,  we  fear,  the  author  criticized  is  so  little 
known  to  the  present  generation  of  readers  that  we  should 


have  been  loth  to  quote  the  censure  if  it  had  stood  alone. 
But  coming  as  it  does  in  company  with  the  aforesaid  notes 
on  Newman  it  is  not  likely  to  do  much  harm  to  its  object. 
And  with  judicious  readers  it  may  even  have  a contrary 
effect.  It  may  toe  observed,  moreover,  that  the  censure 
carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.  For  though  it  is  true 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  a learned  accumulation  of  facts 
and  elegant  extracts  without  any  “mind  underneath  it,” 
this  can  scarcely  be  the  case  where  the  said  accumulation 
is  really  “in  support  of  Catholic  dogma.”  For  it  would 
seem  that  here,  after  all,  there  must  needs  'be  an  underlying 
idea  giving  unity  and  purpose  to  the  whole.  And,  apart 
from  the  acknowledged  merits  of  learning  and  industry,  the 
author  in  question  has,  at  any  rate,  given  a practical  proof 
of  the  mental  power  to  grasp  Catholic  dogma  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  facts  which  are  calculated  to  support  it. 


This  disparagement  of  Digby,  it  may  toe  remarked,  is 
very  possibly  due  to  the  diarist’s  peculiar  predilection  for 
modern  German  philosophy.  For  the  author  of  “ Mores 
Catholiei  ” was  mainly  occupied  with  the  Catholic  Middle 
Ages.  And,  certainly,  some  of  those  who  had  formed  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  modern  philosophical  thought  had 
but  a poor  opinion  of  scholastic  speculation.  They  might 
toe  ready  to  recognize  the  “ mind  ” in  more  modern  and 
enlightened  theology,  but  scarcely  in  the  dogmas  of 
medieval  Catholicism.  In  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  these 
soi-disant  disciples  of  modern  thinkers  were  strangely  at 
variance  with  some  of  the  masters  they  professed  to  follow. 
Thus  Hegel,  after  paying  a tribute  to  the  penetrating 
thought  and  mind  displayed  in  St.  Anselm’s  writings  and 
laying  stress  on  his  union  of  philosophy  with  theology,  says 
emphatically  that  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages  stands 
far  higher  than  that  of  modern  times,  and  adds  that 
Catholics  have  never  been  such  barbarians  as  to  say  that 
eternal  truth  cannot  be  known  or  conceived  philosophically 
(“  die  Theologie  des  Mittelalters  steht  so  viel  hoher  als  die 
der  neueren  Zeit.  Nie  sind  Katholiken  solche  Barbaren 
gewesen,  dass  fiber  die  ewige  Wahrheit  nich  erkannt,  sie 
nicht  philosophisch  gefasst  werden  sollte.  ” Werke  XV  169). 


Whiie  Cardinal  Newman  and  Kenelm  Digby  are  thus 
brought  together  on  this  page  of  Pattison’s  “ Memoirs,” 
! And  are  involved  in  a common,  albeit  diverse,  depreciation, 

, it  must  be  confessed  that,  so  far  as  present-day  readers  are 
I concerned,  the  two  authors  thus  criticized  are  probably  in 
j a very  different  case.  Newman’s  admirable  writings  are 
still  widely  read,  and,  thanks  to  the  pages  of  his 
“ Apologia  ” and  the  latoours  of  his  biographer,  the  moving 
story  of  his  life  is  even  better  known  than  his  writings.  It 
is  far  otherwise  with  the  work  and  the  life  story  of  the 
Cambridge  convert.  For  though  his  chief  works  soon 
found  out  their  own  and  were  warmly  welcomed  toy  contem- 
porary leaders  of  English  letters,  and  though  they  have 
indirectly  had  a far-reaching  influence  on  many  who  have 
never  turned  their  pages,  or  even  heard  their  names,  they 
are  now,  we  suspect,  but  little  read  and  little  known.  And, 
what  is  more,  even  those  readers  who  delight  in  “ Mores 
Catholiei,”  and  “ The  Broadstone  of  Honour,”  and  “ Com- 
pitum,”  very  commonly  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  author 
to  whom  they  are  beholden. 


These  readers,  we  may  toe  sure,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.  are  about  to  publish  a 
“ Memoir  of  Kenelm  Henry  Digby  ” toy  Bernard  Holland, 
C.B.  This  book  is  further  described  in  its  publishers’ 
announcement  as  “ a Memoir  of  the  life,  and  a guide  to  the 
writings,  of  the  Author  of  the  ‘ Broadstone  of  Honour,’ 
‘Mores  Catholiei,’  ‘ Compitum,’  and  numerous  other 
works.”  And  we  are  appropriately  reminded  how  Ruskin 
said  that  from  this  author  he  “ first  learned  to  love  noble- 
ness and  how  an  early  Dublin  reviewer  wrote  that  the 
author  of  “ Mores  Catholiei  ” “ has  sought  to  prove  his 
theories  by  such  immense  research  and  stores  of  illustration 
as  we  confidently  assert  to  be  unparalleled  in  modern  litera- 
ture. We  are  quite  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  learning 
which  is  dispersed  through  this  work ; but  so  completely  is 
it  rendered  subservient  to  the  author’s  main  object  that  we 
lose  sight  of  it  in  the  train  of  new  and  interesting  ideas  the 
book  excites  in  us.  ” This  last  passage,  it  may  toe  remarked, 
at  once  confirms  Pattison’s  tribute  and  refutes  his  criticism. 


The  new  spring  number  of  our  Scottish  contemporary, 
Guth  na  Bliadhna,  is  noteworthy  for  the  absence  of  any 
article  in  the  tongue  of  the  Saxon.  In  its  earlier  days,  like 
.most  Gaelic  organs,  whether  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  it  was 
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bi-lingual.  And  at  first  the  articles  were  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  languages.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  English  contributions  became  fewer ; and  for  some  years 
past  all  the  articles  but  one  .were  in  the  national  language. 
And  now,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  that  one  has  gone 
with  the  rest.  But  though  all  the  papers  are  now  in  pure 
Celtic,  they  are  not  all  in  the  same  dialect.  For  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  is  a frank  and  vigorous  article  on 
the  result  of  the  Irish  elections,  which  is  written  in  the 
Irish-Gaelic  of  Ulster.  Scottish  readers,  who  should  find 
this  easier  than  the  Irish  of  the  other  provinces,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  “ Cu  Uladh  ” again. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  contemporary  is  doing  a good 
service  to  religious  literature  in  Scotland  by  reprinting 
Father  Ewan  Maceachen’s  Scots  Gaelic  version  of  the 
“ Imitation  of  Christ.”  The  present  number  contains 
chapters  VIII-XI  of  the  Second  Book.  It  may  be  of  interest 
,to  add  that  the  translator  was  the  author  of  a handy  Gaelic 
dictionary,  of  which  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  was 
edited  by  Macbain  and  Whyte  in  1902,  just  sixty  years  after 
its  first  appearance,  which  edition  is  recommended  by  the 
Education  Department  as  a standard  in  orthography.  The 
editors,  in  their  preface,  tell  us  that  “ Father  Evan  Mac- 
eachen  was  a native  of  Arisaig,  born  in  1769,  and  educated 
at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  for  the  priesthood.  He  was  a noted 
scholar,  and  took  a high  place  in  his  college.  Coming  to 
Scotland,  he  filled  various  posts  in  the  trying  times  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  in  the  Highlands.  He  built  the 
first  chapel  in  Laggan,  was  for  twenty  years  priest  in 
Braemar,  and  died  at  Tombae  (Glenlivet)  in  1849.  He 
translated  several  religious  works  into  Gaelic.  He  left  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  worked  over 
by  the  Rev.  Colin  Grant,  Strathglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  and  published  in  1875.”  His  translation  of  the 
“ Spiritual  Combat  ” was  reprinted  at  Perth  a few  years 
ago.  May  we  hope  to  see  a fresh  edition  of  his  Gaelic  New 
Testament  ? 

W.  H.  K. 
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BEQUESTS  FOR  MASSES 


MR.  FRANK  RUSSELL’S  ARGUMENT. 
Continuing  his  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  claim 
Mr.  Frank  Russell  said  : — 

At  this  point  I would  like  to  call  your  Lordships’ 
attention  to  what  Dr.  Delaney  testified  to  in  the  Attorney- 
General  v.  Delaney  in  Irish  Reports,  Common  Law, 

volume  10.  This  was  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Delaney, 

and  it  has  been  commented  on  in  several  Irish  cases 
since.  In  the  present  case  it  was  referred  to  in  the  Court 

of  Appeal,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  took  it  as  evidence  applicable 
without  putting  us  to  the  trouble  of  having  a formal  affidavit 
verifying  the  facts.  This  was  a case  of  a bequest  out  of  personal 
estate  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  “ to  offer  up  Masses  ‘ for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  her  brother  and  her  own.’”  The  point 
was,  was  that  a charitable  legacy,  and  not  liable  to  legacy  duty? 
It  was  held  it  was  not  charitable,  and  was  liable  to  duty.  At 
page  107  : — “ During  the  argument,  the  Court  expressed  a wish 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  a Mass,  and  a supple- 
mental answer  was  filed  by  the  defendant,  in  which  he  stated,” 
and  then  we  get  two  pages  which  I should  like  to  read.  “ I am 
a priest  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church',  and  have 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines,  ritual  and  observance  of  that  Church.”  This  is 
important  on  this  ground  too,  because  there  is  a feeding  in  many 
people’s  minds  that  the  bequest  for  a Mass  is  a payment  for  the 
Mass.  That  is  not  accurate.  That  is  not  the  view  c A the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  not  that  you  buy  your  Mass,  because  that  would 
be  at  all  times  bad  as  simoniacal,  but  it  is  that  you  are  paying 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  minister  of  religion  who  celebrates 
the  Mass.  “ According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Masses  a true  and  real  sacrifice  offered  to  God  by 
the  priest,  not  in  his  person  only,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
whose  minister  he  is.  Every  Mass,  on  whatsoever  occasion  said, 
is  offered  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  Church  to  propitiate  His 
anger,  to  return  thanks  for  His  benefits,  and  to  bring  down 
His  blessings  upon  the  whole  world.  Some  portions  of  the  Mass 
are  variable,  and  changed  according  to  the  day  or  the  occasion, 
and  some  are  invariable ; and  amongst  the  portions  of  the  Mass 
which  are  invariable  and  are  said  in  every  Mass  are  words  which, 
being  translated  into  English,  are  as  follows,”  and  then  he  cites 
the  passage  I have  read  at  the  offering  up  of  the  Host.  He  also 
gives  the  passage  I have  read  from  the  little  book  I handed  to 
your  lordships.  Then  he  refers  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead  which  I have  read.  Then  he  says  : “ I 
have  at  the  time  of  swearing  this  affidavit  written  my  name  upon 
a book  termed  ‘ Missale  Romanum,’  and  the  said  book  is  a 
Roman  missal,  or  Mass  book,  containing  the  Entire  of  the  Mass 
as  said  by  the  priest,  with  the  rubric  or  directions  for  saying 
it  printed  in  red  characters  ; and  the  said  Roman  missal,  between 
pages  254  and  321,  both  included,  contains  all  the  portions  of  the 
Mass  which  are  invariable,  in  addition  to  some  portions,  suck 
as  the  Preface,  which  vary  ; the  passages  marked  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  and  H on  pages  259,  260,  307,  308  and  315  respectively, 
contain  the  Latin  text  of  the  respective  passages,  of  which  an 
English  translation  is  above  written  ” — and  this  is  the  important 
passage — “ it  is  impossible  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  that  a Mass  can  be  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  one  or  more  individuals,  living  or  dead,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  general  objects  intended  by  the  Church  and  before  men- 
tioned ; over  and  above  such  general  objects,  a Mass  may  be 
offered  up  by  a priest  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  from  God 
some  special  favour,  such  as  to  obtain  His  mercy  for  the  soul 
of  an  individual  living  or  dead.  When  an  honorarium  is  given  to 
a priest  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a Mass  for  the  departed  soul 
of  any  person,  he  is  bound  to  say  Mass,  or  a certain  number 
of  Masses,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  God’s  mercy  for  that 
soul ; that  obligation  is  discharged  by  a mental  act  of  the  priest 
intending  to  apply  the  Mass  to  that  particular  purpose,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pronounce  aloud  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  Mass  is  offered.  Furthermore,  that  obligation  may  be 
discharged  by  a Mass  which  the  priest  is  otherwise  obliged  to 
celebrate  ; but  when  a sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  for  Masses, 
it  happens  as  a rule  in  practice  that  many  Masses  are  said  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  said,  and,  in  particular,  a parish  priest 
or  Bishop  cannot  fulfil  such  obligation  by  the  ordinary  parochial 
Mass  he  says  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  inasmuch  as  he  is  bound 
by  a law  of  the  Church  to  offer  the  Mass  on  these  days  for  the 
people  entrusted  jto  his  charge  ; but  it  might  be  discharged  by  any 
Mass  said  by  them  other  than  such  parochial  Mass.  Such 
honoraria  for  Masses  form  a portion  of  the  ordinary  income  and 
means  of  livelihood  of  priests,  and  are  generally  in  Ireland  dis- 
tributed by  those  to  whom  the  distribution  is  entrusted  amongst 
priests  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  they  stand  in  need 
of  the  assistance  so  offered.  On  certain  occasions,  a certain  Mass 
with  certain  special  prayers  for  the  dead  is  celebrated,  which  Mass 
is  termed  “ Missa  pro  Defunctis  ” or  Requiem  Mass ; but  when 
an  honorarium  is  received  for  saying  Mass  for  a departed  soul, 
the  priest  is  not  bound  to  say  a Requiem  Mass  except  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Mass  said  for  a departed  soul,  whether  a 
Requiem  Mass  or  not,  is  in  every  respect  a complete  Mass,  con- 
taining all  the  passages  quoted  or  referred  to  in  this  affidavit. 
As  to  the  special  prayers  said  in  Requiem  Masses,  I refer  to 
page  cix  and  the  following  pages,  down  to  cxxii  in  Roman 
numerals,  towards  the  end  of  the  missal,  which  I have  verified. 
Mass  for  a departed  soul  may  be  said  in  private ; but  in  practice 
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generally,  and  in  Ireland  almost  universally,  is  said  in  a public 
church.  The  obligation  incurred  Tor  saying  Masses  for  a 
departed  soul  may  be  fulfilled  by  saying  the  Masses  anywhere  ; 
but,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  where  the  honorarium  is  given 
or  bequeathed  in  Ireland,  the  Masses  are  said  in  Ireland.  Where 
a certain  sum  of  money  is  given  or  bequeathed  to  an  ecclesiastic 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a certain  number  of  Masses  said,  such, 
for  example,  as  £100  for  having  400  Masses  said,  such  ecclesiastic 
is  bound  to  expend  the  whole  sum  in  honoraria  for  Masses,  and 
could  not  by  getting  the  Masses  said  at  a lower  rate  obtain  a 
personal  benefit  for  himself  by  retaining  the  difference  or  any  part 
thereof,  though  it  would  be  lawful  to  _ say  the  Masses  himself 
if  he  could  do  so  within  a reasonable  time.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  I suppose  you  would  say  it  is  illogical  to 
allow  a bequest  of  money  to  Catholics  to  build  churches  if  they 
at  the  same  time  were  precluded  from  preaching  the  only  doc- 
trine which  they  believe  in. 

Modern  Decisions  as  to  Illegality. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  And  the  building  of  a church  must 
include  the  altar,  the  whole  purpose  of  which  is  the  celebration 
of  Mass.  I can  now  go  on  to  the  modern  authorities  which  are 
said  to  be  against  me.  These  authorities,  of  course,  I say  are 
wrong  and  should  be  over-ruled.  Lord  Cottenham  decided  West 
and  Shuttleworth,  the  first  case,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
others.  He  tried  another  case  which  really  did  not  raise  the  point. 
West  and  Shuttleworth  is  reported  in  2 Mylne  & Keene,  page  684, 
and  so  far  as  I can  find  there  is  no  case  in  the  books  really  between 
Adams  and  Lambert  and  West  and  Shuttleworth  touching  this 
point.  The  date  of  West  and  Shuttleworth  is  1835.  In  this  case 
Margaret  Townsend  was  the  testatrix.  She  made  a will  and 
disposed  of  her  residue  to  various  gentlemen  in  absolutely 
innocuous  terms,  but  on  the  same  day  she  signed  a testa- 
mentary paper  “ Omitted  in  my  will,  chapels  and  priests.  To 
the  chapel  of  St.  George’s  Fields,  London  Road,  £10;  St. 
Patrick’s  chapel,  Sutton  Street,  £10;  Lichfield  chapel,  ^Jio; 
The  Rev.  Rowland  Broomhead,”  and  so  on.  Then  she  goes 
on,  “ Whatever  I have  left  to  prests  or  chapels,  it  is  my  wish  and 
desire  the  sums  may  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  and  Masses.”  Then  on  the 
same  day  she  wrote  a letter  which  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  probate,  and  she  said  this  : “ Gentlemen, — I have  herewith 
sent  a duplicate  of  my  will,  whereby  you  will  perceive  that  I have 
taken  the  liberty  of  bequeathing  the  residue  of  my  property  to 
you,  in  confidence  that  you  will  appropriate  the  same  in  the 
manner  consonant  to  my  wishes,  which  are  as  follows  : namely, 
that  the  sum  of  ,£Toe-ch  be  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  at  Greenwich,  St.  George’s  in  the  Fields,  Sutton 
Street,  Soho  Square,  and  York,  for  the  benefit  of  their  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  my  soul  and  that  of  my  deceased  husband, 
George  Townsend,  and  that  the  remainder  may  be  appropriated 
by  you  in  such  way  as  you  may  judge  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Christian  religion  among  the  poor 
and  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Swale  Dale  and  Wenston  Dale,  in  the 
county  of  York.”  It  was  held  there  that  the  gift  in  respect  of  the 
priests  and  chapels  was  void  and  that  the  next  of  kin  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  failure  of  the  gift.  The  judgment  begins  at 
page  694.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  deals  first  of  all  with  the  facts. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : It  may  interest  their  lordships  if  you  read 
the  argument. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : If  your  lordship  pleases : — “ The 

gifts  to  priests  and  chapels  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
prayers  and  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  testatrix, 
and  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband,  are  gifts  to  a superstitious 
use,  and  consequently  void,  either  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of 
i Edward  VI,  chapter  14  ; or,  if  not  falling  within  the  superstitious 
uses  expressly  mentioned  in  the  statute,  void  as  against  the  policy 
of  the  law.  There  is  no  purpose  of  charity  indicated  by  these 

gifts ; no  benefit  was  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  testatrix 

upon  the  priests ; her  own  benefit  and  that  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, were  the  only  objects  which  she  contemplated ; and  as  the 
law  will  not  g:ve  effect  to  a superstitious  use,”  and  then  comes 
the  next  point  as  to  whether  the  next  of  kin  were  entitled  or  the 
Crown.  Sir  Charles  Pepys,  as  he  then  was,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  first  of  all  deals  with  the  gift  of  residue  for  educational 

purposes  of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  ends  up  by  saying  that  it 

leaves  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the  validity  of  that  gift  of  residue. 
Then  at  page  697  he  says,  “ The  gifts  to  priests  and  chapels 
remain  to  be  considered,  and  these  are  not  affected  by  2 & 3 
William  IV,  cap.  115,  which  applies  only  to  schools,  places 
for  religious  worship,  education  and  charitable  purposes.”  I 
do  not  accept  that,  if  a gift  for  Masses  is ‘really  a gift  for  the 
sustertation  of  ministers  of  religion.  “ Taking  the  first  gift 
to  priests  and  chapels  in  connection  with  the  letter,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sums  given  to  the  priests  and  chapels  were 
not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests  personally,  or  for  the 
support  of  the  chapels  for  general  purposes,  but  that  they  were 
given,  as  expressed  in  the  letter,  for  the  benefit  of  their  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  the  testatrix’s  soul  and  that  of  her  deceased 
husband  ; and  the  question  is  whether  such  legacies  can  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  truly  observed  by  Sir  William  Grant  in  Cary  v. 
Abbot,  that  there  was  no  statute  making  superstitious  uses  void 
generally,  and  that  the  statute  of  Edward  VI  related  only  to 
superstitious  uses  of  a particular  description  then  existing ; and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  does  not  declare  any  such 
gift  to  be  unlawful,  but  avoids  certain  superstitious  gifts  pre- 
viously created.  The  legacies  in  question,  therefore,  are  not 
within  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  Edward  VI,  but  that  statute 
has  been  considered  as  establishing  the  illegality  of  certain  gifts, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  giving  legacies  to  priests  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  donor  has,  in  many  cases  collected  in  Duke,  been 


decided  to  be  within  the  superstitious  uses  intended  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  that  statute.  I am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  these 
legacies  to  priests  and  chapels  are  void.” 

What  Did  the  Judge  Mean? 

Lord  Parmoor  : That  is  distinctly  extending  the  terms  of  the 
statute. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  my  Lord,  and  I quarrel  with  it  on 
another  ground.  I know  of  no  authority  for  what  Sir  Char'eS 
Pepys  said,  that  the  statute  had  at  this  time  been  considered  as 
establishing  the  illegality. 

Lord  Buckmaster : Lord  Cottenham  drew  a wrong  inference, 
you  say.  He  thought  the  cases  were  extending  the  operation  of 
the  statute.  In  fact  they  were  merely  illustrating  the  construction 
which  he  already  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  had  a very 
considerable  experience  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  what  he  is 
referring  to  there  may  be  the  precedents  which  were  existing  and 
acted  upon  there,  because  you  know  perfectly  well  in  Chambers 
for  the  last  twenty  years  this  thing  has  been  accepted,  and  any- 
one would  say  it  is  the  accepted  practice  of  the  Chancery  Courts, 
although  there  is  no  case. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  my  lord,  but  your  lordship  appreciates 
what  he  says : “ That  statute  has  been  considered  as  establishing 
the  illegality  of  certain  gifts,  and,  amongst  others,  the  giving 
legacies  to  priests  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  has,  in  many 
cases  collected  in  Duke,”  and  so  on.  In  Cary  and  Abbot,  reported 
in  7 Vesey,  which  was  at  a time  when  the  Catholic  religion  was 
still  under  a ban,  the  only  reference  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  makes 
to  the  statute  is  this  : “ Can  I,  founding  myself  upon  the  expres- 
sion of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  say,  this  is  so 
void  as  not  to  be  applicable  to  any  other  purpose.  According  to 
that  statement  to  entitle  the  heir  or  next  of  kin  it  is  requisite, 
not  only  that  the  devise  is  to  a superstitious  use,  but  to  such  as  is 
made  void  by  statute.  There  is  no  statute  making  superstitious 
uses  void  generally.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI  relates  only 
to  superstitious  uses  of  a particular  description  then  existing. 
The  statute  of  Henry  VIII  relates  only  to  assurances  of  land  to 
churches  and  chapels;  which,  if  for  a 1-nger  term  than  twenty 
years,  it  declares  absolutely  void,”  and  so  on. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : I do  not  know  what  he  means  by  that 
“ that  statute  has  been  considered  as  establishing  the  illegality.” 
Does  he  mean  considered  by  the  Courts  in  decided  cases? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I think  all  he  can  mean  is  “ considered  as 
shown  in  the  cases  quoted  in  Duke.”  Your  lordship  sees  there 
is  no  reference  throughout  that  case  to  section  38  of  the  Statute 
of  Chantries  which  contemplates  future  gifts  of  that  kind. 

Lord  Parmoor : I thought  Cary  and  Abbot  rather  confirmed 
your  view  of  the  limitation  of  the  Chantries  statute. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell:  Yes,  my  Lord,  'mat  is  what  Sir  William 
Grant  said. 

Lord  Parmoor : I gathered  that.  It  had  the  limited  applica- 
tion whi-h  you  are  arguing  for. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  and  indeed  I think  Lord  Cottenham 
took  the  same  view.  He  says  the  statute  of  Edward  VI  relates 
only  to  superstitious  uses  of  a particular  description  then  existing. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : Lord  Cottenham  says  almost  the  same 
thins : “ The  statute  related  only  to  superstitious  uses  then 
existing.” 

Lord  Buckmaster  : It  is  certainly  a most  extraordinary  state- 
ment. There  has  been  no  mistake  about  the  statute.  You  cannot 
say  Lord  Cottenham  misunderstood  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : No.  I venture  to  think  his  attention  was 
not  called  to  it  very  critically. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : But  he  took  a correct  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Quite. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : The  only  criticism  you  pass  upon  it  is 
that  his  attention  was  not  directed  to  a particular  section? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Quite. 

Lord  Parmoor  : He  says,  “ I rule  these  matters  out  of  the 
statute,  and  yet  I say  the  statute  intended  to  suppress  them.” 

Mr.  Frank  Russell : “ And  that  is  shown  to  me  by  the  cases 
in  Duke.” 

Lord  Parmoor : Yes. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Which  they  do  not  show  at  all. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : The  end  of  it  all  was  this  : He  said,  “ These 
are  bad,  not  because  of  the  statute  at  all,  because  if  they  were  bad 
because  of  the  statute  they  would  go  to  the  King  and  it  does 
not  go  to  the  King.  It  is  bad  because  I gather  from  the  statute 
that  there  was  a general  intention  to  declare  gifts  of  this  kind 
superstitious.”  Is  not  that  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

Lord  Buckmaster:  The  legacies  are  not  with*ln  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  They  are  void  on  account  of  the  general  illegality 
of  the  object  they  were  intended  to  answer.  Then  you  have  to 
look  back  again  : the  general  illegality  of  the  object  is  this,  that 
such  legacies  are  illegal  because  the  statute  has  been  considered 
as  establishing  not  that  gifts  within  its  terms  are  illegal,  but  that 
there  is  a general  illegality  attaching  to  such  gifts.  That  is  the 
whole  substance  of  the  judgment. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  and  that  is  why  I think  section  38 
cannot  have  been  called  to  his  attention,  which  contemplates  the 
very  establishment  of  these  future  gifts. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : Could  not  the  statute  generally  establish  an 
inferential  illegality  and  then  provide  in  certain  particular  cases 
a particular  result  should  follow? 

Lord  Buckmaster  : Of  course  it  could  do  it  if  the  statute  began 
by  a plain  prefatory  declaration,  “ Whereas  such  gifts  are 
illegal,  with  regard  to  gifts  made  at  a particular  time  they  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a certain  way.” 
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Mr.  Frank  Russell : The  statute  by  express  terms  may  have 
done  anything. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : By  a recital  which  would  have  shown  that 
they  did  regard  as  illegal  a whole  class  of  gifts  and  made  general 
legislation  regarding  them. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  Here  all  we  have  in  this  Act  of 
Chantries  is  calling  these  things  bad  names. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : What  are  the  words  in  the  Act  of  Edward  VI  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : “ Considering  that  a great  part  of  super- 
stition and  errors  in  Christian  religion  hath  been  brought  into 
the  minds  and  estimations  of  men,  bv  reason  of  the  ignorance 
of  their  very  true  and  perfect  salvation  through  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  devising  and  fantasying  vain  opinions  of 
purgatory  and  Masses  satisfactory,  to  be  done  for  them  which 
be  departed.” 

Lord  Wrenbury:  Does  not  Lord  Cottenham  mean  this?  You 
have  there,  so  to  speak,  a declaration  that  Masses  for  the  dead  are 
superstitious  and  so  on.  Then  he  says  it  is  quite  true  the  case 
I have  to  deal  with  is  not  within  the  statute,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  statute  declared  these  things  to  be  superstitious,  its  operative 
effect  was  to  deal  with  certain  of  them  and  make  those  gifts 
enure  to  the  King,  and  leave  all  others  undisposed  of.  I think 
that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I read  it  as  meaning  “ I feel  myself 

bound.”  He  means  relying  upon  the  cases  cited  in  Duke. 

The  Lord  Chancellor : I think  he  goes  further  than  that.  I 
think  he  says  this.  “ The  meaning  of  the  statute  has  been 
considered.  The  meaning  of  the  statute  is  wider  than  its  actual 
terms  appear  to  warrant.  There  are  decisions  collected  in  Duke 
which  express  this  oninion,  and  I share  it.” 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I will  take  it  at  that,  but  the  cases  in 
Duke  do  not  show  it. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : There  is  another  thing  which  has  a bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  statute  making  a declaration  as  the 
foundation  of  these  operative  provisions,  and  that  you  should 
from  the  declaration  infer  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  would 
be  only  properly  applicable  where  it  was  declaring  the  Common 
Law  and  the  Common  Law  was  in  doubt.  If  the  Common  Law 
was  clear,  a mere  declaration  that  something  connected  with  the 
Common  Law  was  regarded  as  wrong,  you  would  not  make 
it  wrong  except  in  so  far  as  the  statute  itself  made  it  wrong, 
because  you  could  not  repeal  the  Common  Law  by  a declaration 
in  a preamble.  You  can  only  repeal  it  by  an  enactment.  In 
this  case  you  begin  by  saying  the  Common  Law  was  never  in 
doubt  the  whole  of  the  disabilities  were  statutory.  Then  this 
statute  can  only  effect  disabilities  so  far  as  the  Act  enacts  them. 

A Decision  under  the  Chantries  Act. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell : Your  lordship  will  find  when  we  come 
to  another  case,  which  professes  to  follow  West  v.  Shuttleworth, 
the  judge  puts  it  in  a different  way.  He  puts  it  that  these  things 
were  illegal  at  the  date  of  the  statute.  Then  the  next  thing 
in  order  of  date  is  the  Attorney-General  v.  The  Fishmongers’ 
Company,  5 Mylne  and  Craig,  page  11.  In  my  view  this  case 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  was  another  decision  of  Lord 
Cottenham,  and  was  purely  and  simply  under  the  Chantries  Act. 
“ The  decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Attorney-General  v. 
Fishmongers’  Company  2,  Beavan,  affirmed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; his  lordship  being  of  opinion  that  the  property  was  devised 
to  the  company,  for  their  benefit,  subject  only  to  certain  charges,” 
and  so  on.  The  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is : “ the 
object  of  this  information  is  to  fix  upon  all  the  property  derived 
by  the  Fishmongers’  Company  under  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kneseworth  the  character  of  trust  property,  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, either  those  specified  in  his  will,  or  other  purposes, 
cy  pres,  or,  at  least,  to  establish  and  provide  for  the  charities 
so  specified.  If  it  shall  appear  that  Sir  Thomas  Kneseworth 's  will 
did  not  devote  the  property  so  given  to  charitable  purposes,  but 
gave  it  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  subject  to  and  charged 
with  certain  payments  for  charitable  or  other  purposest  the 
first  and  principal  object  of  the  information  fails.  In  considering 
this  point,  the  provisions  for  loans  to  members  of  the  Fish- 
mongers’ Company  must  be  kept  distinct  from  the  preceding  pro- 
visions ; for  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Attorney-General  v.  Smythies 
(2  Russ  & Mvlne,  717),  the  preceding  charities  have  only  charges 
upon  the  properly,  and  the  property,  subject  to  such  charges,  be 
given  to  soma  ultimate  charitable  purpose,  such  preceding 
charities  are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  any  increase  of  the 
funds.”  May  I pause  there?  The  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Kneseworth 
was  made  in  the  year  1513,  and  he  died  in  1539,  so  it  was  a case 
under  the  Statute  of  Chantries.  He  goes  on  : “ The  testator’s 
will  gives  the  property  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  to  the 
intent  that  they  and  their  successors  should  keep,  fulfil,  and 
perform  his  will  and  intent,  and  every  article  thereof,  as  after 
declared  and  specified  ; which  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  inten- 
tion that  they  should  enjoy  the  property,  subject  to  such  perform- 
ance of  such  his  will  and  intent.  He  then  directs  that  the 
property  should  be  kept  up  and  repaired,  so  as  to  produce  an 
income  equal  to  the  payments  and  performance  of  his  legacies 
and  bequests  ; and,  after  giving  such  legacies  and  providing  for 
the  audit  of  the  accounts,  imposes  a fine  upon  the  company  for 
neglecting  the  audit,  to  be  levied  out  of  the  issues  and  profits 
of  the  ^property.  He  then  directs  that  all  the  surplus  rents  and 
profits  so  it  was  land — ” after  payment  of  all  charges  above 
rehearsed,  should  be  laid  in  a chest  in  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany, and  together  with  100  marks  to  be  paid  bv 'his  executors, 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  repairing  and  new-building  the 
premises,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  loans;  and,  after  providing 
for  such  loans,  directs  that  in  default  of  the  company  performing 
the  directions  of  his  will,  his  said  legacy  or  bequest'  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  said  lands  should  from  thenceforth  be  void,  and  all 
their  title  and  interest  therein  should  cease  and  determine ; and 


he,  in  that  case,  gave  the  same  to  the  City  of  London,  to  the 
intent  that  they  should  perform  all  the  directions  01  his  will, 
except  the  directions  as  to  the  loans,  and  that  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company,  either  rich  man  or  poor  man,  should  have  no  more 
profit  of’ the  issues  of  the  said  lands,  but  by  the  uiscretion  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.” 

Requiems,  Masses,  Obits  and  Prayers. 

Now,  my  lord,  the  conditions  there  are  at  pages  14 
and  15,  and  he  considers  the  only  question  is  as  to 
the  second  gift.  “ The  gift  in  the  will  is  that,  of  the  fund 

to  be  composed  of  the  surplus  rent  and  of  the  100  marks,  ;£,io 
should  be  lent  to  every  honest  man  of  the  fellowship  for  six 
months,  Dut  only  upon  certain  conditions,  viz.,  he  laying  a 
sufficient  pledge  in  the  treasury  for  the  sure  payment  thereof,  and 
also  saying  five  Paternosters  and  five  Aves  and  a Creed  for  the 
testator’s  soul,  and  the  souls  before  mentioned  ; and  if,  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  the  party  borrowing  wished  to  have  the 
loan  continued  for  six  months  more,  he  was  to  have  the  same 
for  another  six  months,  again  laying  a sufficient  pledge  for  the 
sure  repayment  of  the  same,  at  the  same  half  year,  he  saying 
Dc  Profundis,  or  five  Paternosters,  five  Aves,  and  a Creed  for  the 
testator’s  soul  and  the  souls  before  mentioned,  ft  he  first  section 
of  1 Edward  VI,  chapter  14,  gave  to  the  King  all  lands  given 
to  the  founding  or  maintenance  of  any  anniversary  or  obit,  or 
other  like  thing,  intent,  or  purpose ; and,  by  many  decisions 
referred  to  in  Adams  v.  Lambert,  it  was  decided  that  praying  for 
souls  was  a like  intent  and  purpose  as  an  anniversary  or  obit, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  although  not  to  be  performed 
by  a priest,  or  in  any  chapel ; and  that  where  the  gift  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but  connected  with  such  superstitious  uses 
as  their  praying  for  souls,  the  whole  went  to  the  King.  I par- 
ticularly allude  to  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Lambert  itself,  and  to  the 
cases  of  Caley  and  Gregory  and  Colborn  v.  Dale,  there  cited  in 
pages  114a  and  116a.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  maintain 
that  this  provision  for  the  loans  to  members  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company  was  not  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  1 Edward  VI, 
chapter  14.”  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  contend  it.  Then  he 
goes  on  : “ The  result  of  which  is,  that  the  company,  by  means 
of  the  letters  patent  and  the  Act  4 James  I,  obtained  all  the  title 
which  the  Act  1 Edward  VI,  chapter  14,  would  have  given  to  the 
Crown  ; or,  even  if  that  were  not  so,  that  the  gift  was  supersti- 
tious and  void  under  the  last-mentioned  Act.”  Now,  my  lord, 
the  next  case  is  one  in  2,  Drewery,  Heath  v.  Chapman.  It  is 
founded  on  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  but  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley 
does  make  a remark  I must  call  attention  to.  “ Trusts  declared 
for  certain  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  for  saying  Masses  and  Re- 
quiems for  the  souls  of  the  donor  and  for  other  souls,  and  for  the 
souls  of  the  ‘ poor  dead,’  and  for' other  pious  purposes.  Held, 
that  the  gift  for  Masses,  &c.,  for  the  dead  were  superstitious  and 
void  : that  the  pious  uses  could  not,  as  religious  uses,  be 

separated  from  the  others,  and  were  therefore  also  bad  ; and  that 
the  words  pious  uses  could  not  be  construed  charitable  uses ; 
consequently,  the  property  given  to  these  uses  went  to  the 
residuary  legatees  of  the  donor.”  This  was  the  will  : “ Domenico 
Dragonetti,  the  testator  in  the  pleadings  named,  shortly  before 
his  death  was  desirous  of  bequeathing  by  his  will  the  several 
annuities  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say  : — 1st.  An  annuity 
of  £25  to  be  paid  to  Signor  Giovanni  Zimolo,  of  Venice  (the 
husband  of  the  testator’s  late  sister,  Marietta  Zimolo),  for  his  life, 
and  after  his  decease  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  every  year  to  the 
Church  at  Mestre,  near  Venice,  where  the  said  Marietta  Zimola 
was  buried,  for  Masses  and  Requiems  for  the  souls  of  the  testator 
and  the  said  Marietta  Zimolo.  2nd.  An  annuity  of  £20  in  per- 
petuity to  the  Cathedral  church  of  St.  Mark  of  Venice,  for 
Masses  and  Requiems  for  the  souls  of  the  said  testator  and  the 
poor  dead,  and  for  other  pious  uses.  3rd.  An  annuity  of  £20  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Moorfields  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  Masses  and  Requiems  said  and  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  and  of  the  said  testator  and 
the  souls  of  the  poor  dead,  and  for  other  pious  uses  ; and  4th, 
An  annuity  of  £10  per  annum  to  the  defendant,  Mary  Chapman, 
during  her  life.  And  having  been  informed  by  his  solicitor  that 
bequests  for  pious  uses  and  Masses  for  the  dead  were  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  English  law,  and  that  difficulties  must  arise  in 
supporting  or  carrying  out  trusts  for  such  a purpose  in  this 
country,  and  that  if  he,  the  said  testator,  determined  to  carry  into 
effect  the  gifts  which  he  intended  to  make  for  those  purposes  the 
same  could  only  be  done  either  by  actual  transfer  of  a sufficient 
amount  of  stock  in  his  (the  testator’s)  lifetime,  into  the  names 
of  trustees,  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  or  by  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  amount  of  money  ; the  said  testator  a few 
days  afterwards  had  communications  and  interviews  with  the 
plaintiffs  severally  as  to  the  transfer  into  their  names  by  him 
of  bank  annuities,  and  the  application  thereof  by  them  for  the 
purposes  he  was  so  aforesaid  desirous  to  effect  : and  the  plaintiffs 
at  such  interviews  severally  promised  to  the  said  testator  that  they 
would  perform  the  trusts  so  to  be  reposed  in  them.”  I was 
wrong  in  saying  it  was  the  residuary  legatees.  It  was  the  trustees 
under  a trust  he  executed  in  his  lifetime.  “ On  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1846,  the  testator  accordingly  transferred  .£3,023  os.  4d. 
three  pounds  five  shillings  per  cent.,  annuities,  then  standing  in 
his  name  in  the  books  of  the  Governor  of  the  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  into  the  names  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  said 
testator,  after  the  transfer  of  the  said  bank  annuities  and  the 
instructions  so  as  aforesaid  given  by  him  to  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  application  thereof,  and  of  the  dividends  to  arise  therefrom, 
made  and  executed  his  will  in  writing,  dated  the  fith  day  of 
April,  1846;  but  he  did  not  thereby,  or  by  any  other  writing, 
declare  anv  trusts  in  respect  of  the  said  bank  annuities,  the  whole 
whereof  was  at  the  time  of  his  decease  standing  in  the  names 
of  the  said  plaintiffs.  The  testator  died  on  the  16th  April,  1846. 
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There  was  considerable  discussion  at  the  Bar  on  the  question, 
whether  on  the  facts  there  was  any  clear  and  valid  declaration 
of  trusts,  but  on  that  point  the  Court  expressed  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  a clear  opinion.”  Then  the  matter  was  argued  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  trusts  for  the  Masses.  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr. 
Bagshawe  say  : “ J'he  gift  is  for  Requiems,  Masses,  &c.,  and  other 
pious  uses.  There  is  no  compulsion  under  this  on  the  priest  to 
say  Masses  for  the  dead.  But  if  there  were,  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead  are  not  even  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  ; Breeks  v.  Woolfrey.  How  then  can  a gift 
for  such  prayers  be  an  illegal  use?  Besides,  to  take  the  gift  in 
detail  : First,  it  is  to  say  Requiems.  Now  a Requiem  is  not 
a Mass  at  all  ; it  is  merely  a series  of  Psalms  said  or  sung, 
without  that  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Mass — the  sacrifice. 
Then  as  to  Masses.  If  saying  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  dead 
is  a superstitious  use,  a gift  for  anv  Mass  generally  must  be, 
and  that  is  clearly  not  the  law  ; for  though  there  may  be  a 
Mass  for  a particular  person’s  soul,  which  is  different  in  form 
from  the  ordinary  Mass,  it  is  not  different  in  substance  ; and  in 
every  Mass  the  priest  necessarily  prays  for  the  souls  of  all  the 
dead.  At  Common  Law  there  is  nothing  superstitious  in  praying 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead;  no  authority  is  cited  to  show  that  there 
is.  Unless  the  statute  of  Edward  VI,  chapter  14,  makes  such  a 
gift  to  superstitious  uses  void,  there  is  nothing  which  does  so.  But 
the  statute  is  only  retrospective  : it  is  so  in  terms,  and  it  does  not 
touch  any  future  gift.  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  which  will  be 
relied  on  by  the  other  side,  purports  to  rest  on  the  authority  of 
the  cases  in  Duke;  but  if  you  look  at  those  cases,  they  do  not 
at  all  support  the  proposition.  (They  referred  in  particular  to 
a case  of  Pile  v.  The  Clothworkers  of  London.)  The  others  are 
to  the  same  effect.”  Then  he  refers  to  the  statute  of  William  IV. 
Then  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley  begins  this  part  at  page  423  : 

“ But  the  material  question  is,  whether  the  uses  or  purpose  to 
which  the  donor  has  devoted  portions  of  his  property,  are  void 
as  superstitious. 

The  Origin  of  Illegality. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that,  at  all  events  before  the 
2 & 3 William  IV  it  was  commonly  assumed  to  be  the  law, 
and  the  assumption  was  acted  on,  that  a gift  to  a priest  for 
classes  for  the  repose  of  the  testator’s  soul,  or  a gift  to  a priest 
to  say  Masses  generally,  was  superstitious  and  void.”  There  is 
no  reported  case  that  I know  of  before  West  v.  Shuttleworth 
which  shows  that.  “ The  wav  in  which  this  came  to  be  the 
law  is  this : at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  of 

Edward  VI  such  gifts  were  void.”  That  is  where  I differ.  I 

say,  no  such  thing.  “ That  statute  declares  as  to  certain  uses, 

not  that  they  are  void — it  assumes  that — but  the  property  given 

to  such  uses  is  to  belong  to  the  Crown  : and  the  Courts  of  law 
have  subsequently  put  this  interpretation  on  that  statute,  not  that 
it  actually  declares  such  trusts  to  be  void,  but  that  it  stamps  on  all 
such  trusts,  whether  created  before  or  subsequently  to  the 
statute,  the  character  of  illegality,  on  the  ground  of  being  super- 
stitious.” As  I understand,  what  the  Vice-Chancellor  means  is 
this,  that  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Chantries  such 
gifts  were  illegal  and  therefore  void,  and  that  is  what  I quarrel 
with.  He  says,  that  being  the  state  of  things,  the  Statute  of 
Chantries  does  not  come  in  and  say  they  were  void — they  were 
void  already — but  it  comes  in  and  says  “ Some  we  give  to  the 
King."  I submit  that  is  a wholly  erroneous  impression. 

Lord  Wrenbury : I think  he  is  referring  to  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : No,  I do  not  think  so  : “ At  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  statute  they  were  void  ” — that  is  Edward  VI. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  does  not  actually  declare  such 
trusts  to  be  void.  There  again  section  38  cannot  have  been 
brought  into  consideration. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : Section  38  says  they  may  be  founded  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes. 

1 he  Lord  Chancellor  : An  obit  clearly  includes  a Mass. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : An  obit  is  a prayer  for  the  dead.  Then 
he  goes  on  to  say ; “It  gives  to  the  Crown  certain  property 
devoted  to  such  uses,  but  stamps  all  such  uses  as  superstitious  and 
void.  That  has  been  the  view  of  the  Courts  of  Law;  and  Lord 
Cottenham,  when  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  referring  to  the  cases 
collected  in  Duke,  refers  to  the  cases  where  that  is  stated.  The 
great  case  in  Adams  v.  Lambert,  in  the  argument  of  which  a 
number  of  other  cases  are  cited  and  in  every  one  it  is  assumed, 
and  in  some  decided,  that  gifts  for  such  purposes  were  super- 
stitious and  void.”  I cannot  help  thinking  that  Adams  v. 
Lambert  s case  cannot  have  been  very  closeiy  scrutinized.  “ It 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Bagshawe  that  the  cases  in  Duke  do  not 

decide  that  point,  and  he  referred  to  one  in  particular.  But  if 

that  case  is  examined  it  will  be  found,  that  the  point  was  that  the 
gift  was  not  of  the  land  and  therefore  the  King  did  not  take 
the  land,  that  was  all.  A series  of  cases  has  left  no  doubt 
what  the  law  was,  at  least  down  to  the  statute  of  William  IV. 

The  Effect  of  the  Statute. 

Then  what  did  that  statute  do?  If  it  had  meant  to  alter  the 
law  with  respect  to  superstitious  uses,  certainly  it  uses  the 

most  singularly  inapt  words  that  could  be  well  imagined  for 

the  purpose.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  such  indication  of  inten- 
tion in  the  Act  at  all.  What  it  intended  was  this.  As  to  their 
places  of  education  and  as  to  the  employment  of  persons  officiating 
in  their  ceremonial,  it  intended  to  put  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
same  footing  as  Protestant  Dissenters.  But  it  does  not  refer 
at  all  to  the  purposes  to  which  property  is  devoted  which  if 
superstitious,  still  render  the  gift  void.  No  doubt,  if  property  is 
given  for  the  use  of  a place  of  worship,  that  is  good  - but'the 
statute  leaves  quite  untouched  the  case  where  property’  is  «iven 


for  superstitious  uses.  That  is  the  view  taken  in  West  v.  Shuttle- 
worth,  with  respect  to  which  1 must  say  that,  besides  feeling 
myself  bound  to  follow  it,  even  if  1 did  not  entirely  agree  with 
it,  1 do,  in  fact,  entirely  subscribe  to  the  correctness  of  the 
reasoning  in  it.  That  case  is  almost  on  all  fours  with  this : 
subject  only  to  this,  whether  in  this  case  there  are  any  parts  of 
the  gifts  which  are  to  charitable  uses.  Now,  first,  there  is  the 
gift  to  the  church  at  Mestre,  near  Venice,  for  Masses  and 
Requiems.  Then  next  there  is  the  gift  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  for  Masses  for  the  soul  of  the  testator,  and  for  the  poor 
dead.  The  question  on  this  is,  whether  the  gift  for  saying  Masses 
for  the  souls  of  the  poor  dead  makes  the  gift  charitable?  That, 
of  course,  would  get  us  nearly  into  the  question  of  whether 
assuming  they  are  not  illegal,  they  are  charitable.  The  Courts 
down  to  this  date  had  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  element 
in  the  case  was  a benefit  to  the  donor  and  nobody  else,  which 
of  course,  would  prevent  it  being  charitable.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  Irish  cases,  your  lordships  will  see  that  it  is  quite 
a wrong  view  and  the  element  of  benefit  to  a large  section  of 
the  public  intended  by  the  Mass  makes  it  a chai  itable  gift 
although  the  primary  object  of  the  person  who  supplied  the 
charitable  gift  was  to  benefit  himself  alone.  Heath  v.  Chapman 
is  founded  on  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  and  they  stand  or  fall 
together.  I think  there  are  only  two  more  cases,  one  in  28  Bevan, 
both  before  Sir  John  Romilly,  who  felt  grave  doubts  about  this 
matter,-  but  felt  himself  bound.  The  first  is  re  Michel’s  Trust. 
It  is  the  will  of  a Jew  who  made  a bequest  to  take  effect  upon 
the  death  of  his  widow.  “ I give  and  bequeath  unto  my 

executors  so  much  money  as  will  produce  in  Government  securities 
the  sum  of  /jio  sterling,  per  annum,  upon  this  special  trust  and 
confidence  (that  is  to  sayg  upon  trust  to  invest  me  same  in 
Government  securities,  as  they  shall  think  best,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  thereof  or  dividends  yearly  or  half-yearly,  so  as  they 
my  executors  shall  think  proper,  unto  the  parnosim  or  wardens 
of  the  congregation  of  Ostrovesy,  near  Opateir  in  Little  Poland, 
for  the  time  being;  but  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  the  said 
parnosim  or  wardens  do  pay  the  said  sum  of  £‘io  to  three 
qualified  persons,  chosen  by  them  from  and  out  of  my  family, 
to  learn,  in  their  Beth  Hammadrass  or  college,  two  hours  daily 
for  ever,  and  on  every  anniversary  of  my  death,  to  say  the 
prayer  called  in  Hebrew  Candish  ; and  in  case  there  should  be 
no  one  of  my  family  nualified  thereto,  tnen  or  in  such  case  my 
will  and  mind  is,  that  the  said  parnosim  or  wardens  pay  the 
same  to  three  rersons  qualified.”  He  directed  his  residue  to  be 
divided  between  his  brother’s  and  sister’s  children.  Now  my 
lords,  “ It  was  stated  that  the  term  to  ‘ learn  in  the  Bpth  Hamma- 
drass or  college  for  two  hours  daily,’  signified  to  study  either  the 
Bible  or  the  Talmud,  and  that  the  ‘ Candish  ’ was  a short 
Hebrew  prayer  in  the  praise  of  God,  and  expressive  of  resigna- 
tion to  His  will.  That  both  were  acts  of  piety,  and  that  the 
prayer  was  generally  said  by  the  sons  of  the  deceased,  during  the 
year  of  mourning  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death,  but  if  there 
was  none,  it  was  either  said  by  the  relatives  or  by  some  other 
person.”  It  was  argued  there  b^  Mr.  Key  “ That  this  gift  was 
void  as  a superstitious  use,  as  an  anniversary  or  obit.”  Your 
lordship  recollects  the  word  “ anniversary  ” was  used  in  the 
Statute  of  Chantries.  Mr.  Key  cited  three  cases,  Adams  and 
Lambert’s  case,  West  t;.  Shuttleworth,  and  Heath  v.  Chapman. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  “ I have  no  doubt  of  the  validity 
of  this  bequest,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  this  Court  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  Jewish 
charities  is  this  : — They  are  now  placed  in  the  same  situation  as 
those  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  A similar  operation  bv  Act  of 
Parliament  was  formerly  effected  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholic 
charities,  and  in  the  cases  of  Bradshaw  v.  Tasker  (2  Mvlne  ti 
Keane,  221)  and  West  v.  Shuttleworth  (Ibid.  6S4),  it  was  held 
that  such  similar  act  as  regards  Roman  Catholic  charities  was 
retrospective  in  its  operations,  and  I should  be  much  grieved 
if  anything  occurred  to  shake  that  decision.  I apprehend  that 
the  ground  was  this  : that  the  Act  placed  Catholic  charities  in 
the  same  situation  as  Dissenters’  charities,  and  being  good  as 
regarded  Dissenters,  it  was  equally  so  as  to  Roman  Catholics. 
This  construction  is  also  supported  by  the  3rd  section  of  the  Act, 
providing  against  the  Act  affecting  any  property  then  in  litigation. 
However,  it  has  been  well  established  by  Bradshaw  v.  Tasker, 
which  was  subsequently  followed  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth.  that 
these  Acts  are  retrospective.  I see  nothing  in  the  bequest  which 
is  superstitious.  It  was  attempted  to  show  that  it  was  so,  by 
importing  into  it  the  assumption  that  the  prayer  offered  up  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  testator  must  be  intended  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  testator.  The  case  of  Adams 
v.  Lambert  was  cited,  but  that  case  principally  relates  to  what 
estates  devoted  to  superstitious  uses  unconnected  with  prayers 
for  the  sou!  ; but  in  regard  to  West  v.  Shuttleworth  and  Heath  v. 
Chapman,  I have  always  felt  this  difficulty  : — So  far  as  relates  to 
their  places  for  religious  worship  and  tne  property  held  there- 
with, Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  now  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  Protestant  Dissenters  ; and  if  it  be  part  of  the  forms 
of  their  religion  that  prayers  should  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  the 
souls  of  deceased  persons,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that,  as 
a religious  ceremony  practised  by  a dissenting  class  of  religionists, 
it  could  be  deemed  superstitious  in  the  legal  sense  in  which 
these  words  were  used  prior  to  the  nassing  of  the  statutes  in 
question,  which  practically  have  authorized  them.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth  the  ceremony  of  Mass  was  con- 
sidered superstitious,  ai.d  I do  not  know  that  the  law  made  any 
distinction  between  those  said  for  the  general  purpose  and  object 
of  their  religion  in  the  worship  of  God  and  those  which  are  for 
more  limited  objects,  which  were  formerly  considered  super- 
stitious and  which  the  Court  now,  considering  thpm  in  a Pro- 
testant point  of  view,  still  regards  as  superstitious.  I express 
no  opinion  on  this  point,  however,  as  no  such  case  arises  here.” 
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What  Lord  Romilly  Said. 

Lord  Parmoor  : I suppose  you  claim  in  your  favour  what  was 
said  by  Lord  Romilly? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I do. 

Lord  Parmoor  : He  doubted  it  substantially  on  the  ground  of 
part  of  your  argument. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  but  of  course,  the  point  did  not 
actually  arise  in  this  case,  because  it  was  not  the  praver  for  the 
dead.  But  he  discussed  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  and  Heath  v. 
Chapman,  which  were  the  only  two  modern  cases  at  that  time, 
and  he  did  not  like  them.  The  remaining  case  of  this  series  is 
another  case  before  Sir  John  Romilly,  re  Blundell,  in  30,  Bevan, 
page  360.  Here  again  we  find  Sir  John  Romilly  not  liking  it, 
but  feeling  bound.  “ The  trust  of  a fund  was,  to  pay  the  income 
to  Roman  Catholic  priests  for  ever,  upon  condition  of  their 
saying  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  founder.  Held, 
void,  and  the  fund  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  representative 
of  the  founder.”  That  was  not  a will;  that  was  a trust  deed. 
The  judgment  is  quite  short.  The  arguments  are  not  reported 
at  any  length,  but  West  v.  Shuttleworth  and  Heath  and  Chapman 
are  referred  to.  Lord  Romily  says  this,  “ I expressed  my  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  referred  to,”  that  was  Michel’s  Trust,  “ as  to 
whether  gifts  for  religious  ceremonies  practised  by  a dissenting 
class  of  religionists  might  not  be  permitted,  if  not  opposed  to 
public  morality ; but  I think  tne  decided  cases  too  strong,  and 
that  the  House  of  Lords  alone  can  alter  the  settled  law.  It  is 
clear  that  I must  act  on  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  which  I cannot 
overrule.”  Later  on  he  says,  “ I have  looked  at  the  cases,  and 
I am  clear  that  I must  follow  West  v.  Shuttleworth  to  its 
full  extent.”  So  he  reluctantly  and  against  his  will  felt  him- 
self bound  by  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  and  said  he  could  not  alter 
it.  It  was  for  your  lordship’s  House.  Th  se  are  all  the  modern 
cases  on  the  subject.  They  are  founded  upon  West  v.  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  they  are  all.  founded  upon  what  I submit  is  one  of 
two  erroneous  views,  either  the  erroneous  view  that  that  Act  itself 
in  terms  or  by  implication  makes  illegal  that  which  was  legal 
at  its  date,  or  the  second  erroneous  view  that  they  were  already 
illegal  at  the  date  of  the  Act  and  that  all  the  Act  does  is  to  take 
away  some  of  them  and  give  them  to  the  King.  I say  both  of 
those  views  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  section  38. 

Lord  Buckmaster : Have  you  given  full  effect  to  the  statute 
of  23  Henry  VIII  in  your  argument,  because  the  statute  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  void  except  for  twenty  years?  There- 
fore it  may  be  that  the  statute  recognizes  that  they  were  legal. 
The  statute  only  applied  to  land. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : And  land  given  in  perpetuity.  It  says  land 
given  in  perpetuity  shall  be  only  given  for  twenty  years.  Would 
not  that  have  had  some  effect  on  the  minds  of  these  learned 
judges? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I doubt  it,  my  lord.  Certainly  not  in  any 
cases  respecting  personal  estate. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : Well,  yes,  because  it  might  have  been  read 
as  a statute  giving  effect  to  the  general  policy  with  regard  to 
these  services. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell : I should  suggest  you  could  hardly  construe 
a general  policy  out  of  the  preamble. 

Lord  Buckmaster:  What  was  the  preamble? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : “ Where  by  reason  feoffments,  fines, 

recoveries  and  other  estates,  and  assurances  made  of  trusts,  of 
manors,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  to  the  use  of  parish 
churches,  chapels,  church’wardens,  guilds,  fraternities,  comminal- 
ties,  companies  or  brotherhoods  erected  and  made  of  devotion, 
or  by  common  assent  of  the  people  without  any  corporation,  and 
also  by  reason  of  feoffments,  fines,  recoveries,  wills  and  other 
acts  made  to  any  uses  aforesaid,  or  to  the  uses  and  intents  to  have 
obits  perpetual,  or  a continual  service  of  a priest  for  ever,  or  for 
threescore  or  fourscore  years,  founden  of  the  issues  and  profits 
of  the  manors,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  whereof 
such  feoffments,  fines,  recoveries,  wills  and  other  acts  been 
made,  or  that  the  feoffees,  conisees,  recoverees,  or  other  persons, 
and  their  heirs  thereof  sei-ed,  shall  take,  levy,  receive,  and  per- 
ceive, or  cause  or  suffer  to  be  taken,  levied  and  perceived  the 
issues,  revenues  and  profits  thereof,  and  the  same  to  dispose, 
pay,  convert,  or  otherwise  imploy  or  suffer,  or  cause  to  be 
disposed,  paid,  converted  or  imployed  to  any  such  uses,  intents 
or  purposes  as  been  above  specified,  or  to  any  other  like  uses 
and  intents  ; there  groweth  and  issueth  to  the  King  our  sovereign 
Lord,  and  to  other  lords  and  subjects  of  the  realm,  the  same 
like  losses  and  inconveniences,  and  is  as  much  prejudicial  to 
them,  as  doth,  and  is,  in  case  where  lands  be  aliened  into  mort- 
main.” It  is  a mortmain  Act  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is  of 
course  useful  to  me  on  the  other  branch  of  my  argument  to 
show  there  was  no  illegality  apart  from  statute.  In  point  of 
fact  this  particular  Act  of  Henry  VIII  was  repealed  by  the  Mort- 
main Act  of  1888  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Secular  Society  Case. 

I think  the  only  remaining  authority  upon  this  part 
that  your  lordships  ought  to  be  referred  to  is  the 
case  of  the  Secular  Society,  and  there  are  only  two  or 
three  passages  in  that.  There  is  a sentence  in  Lord  Parker’s 
speech  which  is,  of  course,  against  me,  but  on  a point  never 
argued  or  discussed  in  this  case.  The  case  is  that  of  Bowman  v. 
Secular  Society,  Limited,  reported  in  1917,  Appeal  Cases,  at 
page  406.  Lord  Buckmaster  will  recollect  the  case  of  course.  It 
was  the  case  of  a gift  to  a society,  a limited  company,  the  main 
object  of  the  company,  as  stated  in  its  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion being  “ To  promote  . . . the  principle  that  human  conduct 
should  be  based  upon  natural  knowledge,  and  not  upon  super- 
natural belief,  and  that  human  welfare  in  this  world  is  the  proper 


end  of  all  thought  and  action.”  “ Held,  assuming  that  this 
object  involved  a denial  of  Christianity,  (1)  that  it  was  not 
criminal,  inasmuch  as  the  propagation  of  anti-Christian  doctrines, 
apart  from  scurrility  or  profanity,  did  not  constitute  the  offence 
of  blasphemy  ; and  (2)  (by  Lord  Dunedin,  Lord  Parker  of  Wad- 
dington,  Lord  Sumner,  and  Lord  Buckmaster ; Lord  Finlay, 
L.C.,  dissenting)  that  it  was  not  illegal  in  the  sense  of 
rendering  the  company  incapable  in  law  of  acquiring  property 
by  gift  and  that  a bequest  ‘ upon  trust  for  the  Secular  Society, 

! Limited,’  was  valid.”  Then  there  is  another  point  about  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  company. 
Your  lordship’s  House  there  upheld  a gift,  true  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  society,  for  the  object  of  subverting  Christianity. 
There  are  two  or  three  passages,  one  in  Lord  Parker’s  judgment, 
which  have  been  relied  upon  as  being  against  me,  but  the  matter 
was  never  discussed  or  argued  much  less  decided,  in  this  case. 
At  p^ge  437,  Lord  Parker  says  : “ The  question  whether  a trust 
be  legal  or  illegal  or  be  in  accordance  with  or  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  law  only  arises  when  it  has  been  determined  that 
a trust  has  been  created  and  is  then  only  part  of  the  larger 
question  whether  the  trust  is  enforceable.  For,  as  will  presently 
appear,  trusts  may  be  unforceable  and  therefore  void,  not  only 
because  they  are  illegal  or  contrary  to  the  policy  of  law,  but  for 
other  reasons.”  It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  what  I have  said 
by  one  or  two  examples.  Thus  if  a testator  gives  ^500  to  “A,” 
saying  that  he  knows  “ A ” will  expend  it  in  procuring  Masses 
to  be  said  for  testator’s  soul,  the  question  arises  whether  “ A ” 

1 is  a trustee  for  the  purpose  indicated.  If  he  be  not  a trustee  he 
will  in  equity  take  the  legacy  beneficially  ; the  fact  that  the  trust, 
if  there  be  a trust,  would  be  unlawful  being  quite  immaterial. 
If,  however,  it  be  held  that  “ A ” is  a trustee  then  as  the  trust 
is  unlawful,  equity  will  not  allow  the  trustee  to  retain  the 
legacy.  That  is  the  passage. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : It  was  not  a point  which  arose  in  the  case, 
but  was  put  forward  by  way  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Quite,  of  course,  perfectly  clearly  putting 
it  upon  the  decisions  as  they  then  stood.  Then  at  page  448  there 
is  this,  “ Trusts  for  the  purposes  of  religion  have  always  been 
recognized  in  equity  as  good  charitable  trusts,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  there  is  no  express  authority  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion what  constitutes  religion  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule.  Prior 
to  the  Reformation  that  form  of  Christianity  now  called  Roman 
Catholic  was  undoubtedly  within  the  rule,  but  the  same  cannot 
be  sa.u  with  equal  certainty  of  other  forms  of  Christianity  or  of 
the  Jewish  religion  which  has  little  in  common  with  Christianity 
except  its  monotheism  and  its  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament.  After  the  Reformation  Anglican  Christianity  was 
undoubtedly  within  the  rule,  but  this  cannot  be  said  with  equal 
certainty  of  Roman  Catholicism  or  of  any  form  of  Profestant 
dissent  or  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  The  question  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  Reformation  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  penal  statutes  enforcing  conformity  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  imposing  penalties  on  the  exercise  of  any 
other  form  of  religion,  whether  Christian  or  otherwise.  As  long 
as  these  statutes  remained  in  force  no  trust  for  the  purposes 
of  any  other  religion,  or  of  any  form  of  Christianity  other  than 
the  Anglican,  were  enforceable,  because  it  was  clearly  against 
public  policy  to  promote  a religion  or  form  of  religion  the 
exercise  of  which  was  penalized  by  statute.  The  fact  that  no 
such  trust  was  enforceable  does  not  show  that  it  was  not  a trust 
for  the  purposes  of  religion  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule. 
The  Revolution  of  1688  was  followed  by  the  Toleration  Act  of 
that  year,  which  exempted  Protestant  dissenters  from  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  earlier  Acts,  but  provided  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  afford  any  protection  to  . Roman 
Catholics  or  persons  denying  the  Trinity.  From  the  date  of  this 
Act  all  trusts  for  the  religious  purposes  of  any  nonconformist 
body  entitled’  to  the  benefit  of  its  provisions  have  been  held  good 
charitable  trusts  and  inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of  the  Act  do 
not  deal  with  the  validity  of  trusts,  but  merely  give  exemption 
from  penalties,  I think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that,  in  the 
equitable  rule  as  to  trust  for  the  purposes  of  religion  being 
charitable  religion  included  all  forms  of  religion  which  accept, 
as  the  exempted  nonconformists  may  be  said  to  have  done,  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.”  Then  he  goes 
on  and  deals  with  Unitarianism.  Then  at  page  450  he  says : 

“ The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  1832,  and  the  Jewish  Relief 
Act,  1846,  expressly  validate  trusts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  , 
Catholic  and  Jewish  religions.” 

Lord  Buckmaster's  View. 

Then  Lord  Buckmaster,  at  page  474,  dealing  with  the 
Jewish  Disabilities  Act,  says : “ The  statute  of  9 & 10 
Victoria,  cap.  59  (the  Religious  Disabilities  Act,  1846) 
provides  that  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  shall, 
in  respect  of  their  schools,  places  of  religious  worship, 
educational  and  charitable  purposes,  and  propeity  held  by  them, 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  His  Majesty’s  Protestant  subjects 
who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England.  This  means  that  they 
are  freed  from  all  disabilities  imposed  by  statute  and  open  to  all 
existing  at  common  law.”  Then  his  Lordship  goes  on  : “ So  far 
as  holding  property  is  concerned  Jews  are  to  be  regarded  as 
being  in  the  same  position  as  His  Majesty’s  Protestant  subjects 
who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England.  This  must  be  taken 
to  mean  that  they  can  hold  property  ; for  the  Common  Law  (what- 
ever its  scope)  did  not  specially  safeguard  what  we  now  know  as 
the  Established  Church,  but  the  Christian  faith.  And  there 
was  never  anything  apart  from  statutory  disabilities,  to  prevent 
Protestant  dissenters  from  holding  property  : Attorney-General  v. 
Pearson.  Of  course  while  any  particular  belief  was  made  the 
subject  of  penalty  by  statute,  a gift  to  further  the  purpose  of 
that  belief  would  be  contrary  to  the  statute  law ; but  when  once 
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the  statutory  disabi’ity  was  removed,  unless  some  disability  could 
be  found  outside,  there  could  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  gift 
money  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  association.  It  is  this  that 
explains  the  case  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth  which  was  a decision 
on  the  statute  in  relief  of  Roman  Catholicism  similar  to  that 
in  relief  of  Jews  (2  & 3 William  IV,  cap.  115).  Now  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion— whatever  views  may  be  taken  of  the  Reforma- 
tion — was  certainly  never  contrary  to  the  Common  Law;  and 
therefore  when  once  the  statutory  prohibitions  were  taken  away, 
the  receipt  of  money  for  the  general  purpose  of  their  faith,  was 
not  forbidden.”  It  is  quite  correct.  Lord  Buckmaster  says, 

“ for  the  general  purpose  of  their  faith.” 

Lord  Parmoor  : That  goes  a very  long  way. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  and  when  you  get  a case  of  a faith 
like  the  Catholic  faith,  the  core  and  heart  of  which  is  the  Mass, 
it  is  impossible  for  your  lordships  at  the  present  day  # . 

Lord  Buckmaster  ’:  I do  not  quite  understand  how  that  opinion 
of  mine  can  be  challenged.  I do  not  know  at  this  moment  what 
is  to  prevent  a man  leaving  a large  sum  of  money  to  build  a 
Mohammedan  mosque  in  London.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  e 
strange  if  you  could  build  a Mohammedan  mosque  in  England 
and  could  not  build  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  If  you  proceed 
and  can  build  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a place  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  services,  then  how  can  it  be  wrong  to 
support  the  religious  services  inside  the  building  which  you  have 
allowed  to  be  erected  for  that  very  object? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : That  is  my  submission. 

Lord  Atkinson  : I do  not  suppose  anyone  would  contend  now 
that  a gift  to  a Roman  Catholic  church  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
clergy  who  officiate  would  not  be  a good  gift. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I do  not  think  anyone  would  dispute  that. 

Lord  Atkinson  : It  is  the  particular  bequest  for  the  saying  of 
Masses  for  the  soul. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : Then  the  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  that 
from  a bequest  to  provide  a place  in  which  those  Masses  can 
be  said. 

Lord  Atkinson  : Thev  do  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  in 
the  ordinary  office  of  the  Mass. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  Putting  it  at  its  lowest,  it  is  this, 
that  that  certainly  removed  any  illegality  from  the  professing  of 
that  religion,  and  if  you  once  get  to  that  point,  professing  that 
religion  must  mean  professing  it  according  to  tne  tenets  of  that 
religion. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : The  faith  itself  must  be  something  which 
Is  not  contrary  to  the  law.  In  the  case  of  Da  Costa,  there  was 
a gift  for  Jewish  ministers,  and  it  was  held  it  was  bad,  because 
it  was  a religion  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  logical 
result  would  have  been  that  the  thing  was  void.  Not  at  all  (it 
was  declared),  the  thing  was  perfectly  good  as  a charity.  It 
was  referred  to  Chambers  to  have  a scheme  settled,  and  they 
settled  it,  and  used  the  money  for  providing  payment  for  Chris- 
tian teachers.  It  shows  you  at  least  this,  that  the  Courts,  having 
first  of  all  declared  that  this  thing  was  bad  on  the  grounds  I 
mentioned,  relaxed  because  they  saw  it  was  for  a religious 
purpose,  and  therefore  held  that  it  was  a good  charity  at  once. 

Lord  Parmoor's  Hypothesis. 

Lord  Parmoor  : Supposing  an  Anglican  who  held  that  he 
desired  there  should  be  prayers  for  his  soul  after  his  death  (we 
know  some  Anglicans  do;  I do  not  say  rightly  or  wrongly)  and 
constituted  a trust  for  that  purpose  that  for  ten  years  after  his 
death  prayers  were  to  be  said  for  his  soul.  Would  that  be  void 
or  not? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : According  to  the  strict  view,  if  the  foun- 
dation of  the  illegality  is  the  Statute  of  Chantries,  it  must  be 
void.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  view  is  that  the  objection  is 
simply  doctrinal,  once  you  get  recognition  by  the  law  of  the 
religion  which  practises  those  doctrines,  then  the  law  could  not 
object  to  the  religion,  or  brand  as  illegal  the  exercise  or  promotion 
of  its  doctrines.  There  is  just  one  other  matter  on  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  a statute  which  has  been  used  against  me,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act,  i860,  24-5  Victoria,  cap.  134. 
The  preamble  is  this  : “ Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  laws 
concerning  the  charities  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic,”  &x.  (reading  to  the  words)  “ be  it  enacted  ” and  so 
on  “ no  existing  or  future  gift  or  disposition  of  real  or  per- 
sonal estate,”  &c.  (reading  to  the  words)  “ professing  the  same 
religion.”  That  is,  of  course,  perfectly  general  and  carries  the 
matter  no  further. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : It  is  founded  upon  this  that  there  may  be 
something  which  is  superstitious. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  Assuming  that  the  Statute  of  Chan- 
tries would  be  deemed  superstitious  it  is  still  to  be  deemed  super- 
stitious notwithstanding  the  recognition  and  the  toleration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion'.  There  are  certain  matters  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Chantries  as  superstitious,  burning  of 
lights  before  the  altar,  and  so  on.  Those  are  things  which  are 
not  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  might  possibly 
be  that  the  Legislature  might  have  had  those  things  in  mind.  At 
all  events  the  only  effect  of  that  Act  is  a general  statement  that 
no  lawful  trust  shall  be  invalidated  because  some  part  might 
be  deemed  superstitious.  That  is  my  argument  upon  the  first 
branch  of  the  case,  and  I submit  that  (1)  these  gifts  were  never 
illegal  before  the  Chantries  Act ; (2)  that  they  were  not  rendered 
illegal  by  the  Chantries  Act ; (3)  that  if  they  were,  they  were  only 
rendered  illegal  by  implication  ; (4)  that  such  implication  has 
been  removed  by  an  equally  strong  implication  under  the  Act 
of  2 & 3 William  IV,  and  (5)  that  accordingly  they  are  good 
legal  gifts  at  the  present  date  unless  they  are  invalid  for  per- 
petuity. Upon  the  question  which  arises  as  to  whether  they  are 
charitable  (so  as  to  escape  invalidity  for  perpetuity)  I am  in 
▼our  lordship’s  hands  as  to  how  far  I need  embark  upon  it ; 


because  if  your  lordship  turns  back  to  the  will  of  the  testator 
hTthis  case  my  submission  would  be  that  in  this  particular  will 
ILre  is  no  perpetuity  of  any  sort  or  kind  If  these  gifts  be  good 
legal  gifts  in  other  respects  there  is  nothing  in  them  offending 
against  the  rule  as  against  perpetuities.  They  are  not  cases  of  a 
gift  of  a fund  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  fo^those 
purposes.  These  are  gifts  of  capital  out  and  out.  I*"*  ™ 
sum  which  is  recognized  nominally  as  the  proper  sum  p ) 
priest  in  respect  of  saying  Mass  is  5s.  a Mass.  1 he  consequence 
would  be  that  a sum  of  £100  would  involve  400  Masses.  Thos 
could  be  all  said  within  a month  by  getting  other  people  sad. 

The  Case  Before  the  Court. 

The  legacies  in  this  particular  case  are— to  the  Cathedral  a sum 
of  £200,  Farm  Street  £'200,  Dominican  bathers ; £ 100,  Francis- 
can Fathers  £100,  and  to  Farm  Street  the  residue  I am  tod 
that  the  residue  in  this  case  is  somewhere  round  about  £250  to 
£300  probably  reduced  bv  the  costs  of  this  litigation,  but  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  in  form  a gift  of 
income  to  be  applied  to  Masses.  It  is  really  a sum  out  and  out 
so  that  really  my  submission  is  I am  not  concerned  to  arQue 
here  the  question  of  perpetuity,  but  if  I am  I am  willing 
it.  I can  tell  your  lordships  quite  shortly  the  position  of  affairs. 
The  point  has  not  really  arisen  in  England  because  here  such 
gilts  have  been  treated  as  illegal,  and  you  cannot  have  a not 
charitable  gift  for  an  illegal  purpose.  But  in  Ireland  the  matter 
had  been  dealt  with.  The  way  the  matter  stands  upon  the  Irish 
authorities  is  that  the  only  relevant  authorities  we  have  got 
are  the  cases  I have  already  mentioned.  In  the  Attorney-General 
v.  Delaney  it  was  held  that  a gift  for  Masses  was  not  a gift  tor 
charitable  purposes,  so  as  to  escape  legacy  duty  on  the  ground 
that  Masses  not  being  necessarily  said  in  public  there  was 
element  of  public  benefit  about  them.  In  1897  the  matter  came 
up  again  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Hill,  reported 
in  1897,  2,  Irish  Reports,  page  426.  There  the  gift  in  question 
was  a gift  for  Masses  to  be  said  in  public.  The  solicitors  had 
taken  notice  of  the  previous  decisions,  and  the  bequest  was  in 
that  form.  It  was  held  a good  charitable  gift  notwithstanding 
that  the  primary  motive  of  the  testator  was  for  a private  benefit 
to  himself.  Then,  finally,  the  last  stage  in  this  matter  was  in 
1906  in  the  action  of  O’Hanlon  v.  Logue,  reported  in  1906,  1. 
Irish  Reports,  page  247.  There  the  gift  was  not  for  Masses  to 
be  said  in  public,  but  for  Masses  generally.  There  it  was 
held  that  the  gift  for  Masses,  whether  it  be  said  in  public  or 
private  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  was  a good  charitable  gift, 
the  grounds  being  (and  there  is  a most  interesting  judgment 
by  Chief  Baron  Palles  in  the  case)  that  first  it  is  a pious  gift  to 
God;  secondly,  it  is  a gift  from  which  benefits  flow  to  the  whole 
body  of  Catholics;  and  thirdly,  it  is  a gift  for  the  support  of 
the  ministers  of  religion  of  a faith  tolerated  by  law.  _ 

Lord  Wrenbury  : Those  were  all  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
charitable. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Quite. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : Then  the  question  that  it  was  not  super- 
stitious— 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : That  was  decided  long  ago. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : That  is  of  itself  rather  an  argument 
in  your  favour,  because  it  throws  the  whole  burden  then  upon 
the  statute.  If  the  Irish  point  of  view  is  sound  you  have  nothing 
ai  all  to  do  but  to  take  up  the  statute  and  say  neither  by  express 
terms  nor  implication  has  it  produced  this  result. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I will  give  your  lordship  a reference  to 
the  decisions  in  other  countries,  because  there  again  you  get 
exactly  the  same  point.  In  Toronto  you  will  find  a case  of 
Elmsley  v.  Madden  reported  in  Grant’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  18, 
page  386,  again  upon  the  ground  in  all  these  cases  that  the 
Statute  of  Chantries  does  not  apply  in  these  countries.  In  Nevr 
Zealand  you  will  find  a decision  of  Carrington  v.  Wood  30,  New 
Zealand  Law  Reports,  page  244. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : Does  that  equally  decide  it  was  a good 
gift? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes. 

Lord  Buckmaster  : They  took  over  the  statute  law  to  a certain 
extent,  I suppose? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes,  my  lord,  in  New  Zealand  I think ; 
certainly  in  Australia.  Mav  I give  two  or  three  more  references. 
In  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  on  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Victoria,  Nealand  v.  Downes,  23,  Common  Law 
Law  Reports,  page  546.  That  is  a case  which  goes  with  great 
elaboration  into  the  charitable  point,  and  also  deals  with  the  per- 
petuity point,  and  it  holds  the  gift  a perfectly  good  gift,  and, 
following  the  Irish  case,  holds  it  a good  charitable  gift.  They  say 
the  Statute  of  Chantries  does  not  apply  in  Australia.  Then  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a case  of  Holland  v.  Allcock,  108,  New 
York,  page  312,  and  a case  of  re  Schouler  in  134  Mass,  page  426. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : Which  case  did  you  say  proceeded  upon 
the  basis  that  the  statute  in  question  was  law. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I do  not  think  any  of  them. 

Lord  Buckmaster:  What  is  the  law  of  Scot'and? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Lord  Buckmaster : According  to  your  contention  England  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Empire  where  this  thing  would  be  held  bad. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Yes.  I am  reserving  Scotland  for  the 
moment.  Your  lordship  would  have  the  curious  task  if  a case 
one  day  came  up  from  England  and  the  next  day  from  Ireland 
of  deciding  in  two  different  ways. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : That  would  not  matter. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : Not  if  it  depends  upon  the  statute,  but 
if  it  does  not  depend  on  the  statute  it  would  be  very  illogical. 
I have  finished  now  except  so  far  as  the  charitable  point  is  con- 
cerned. The  Irish  cases  are  so  clear  upon  that  that  I think 
it  would  be  unwise  to  occupy  your  lordships’  time  until  I have 
heard  what  the  other  side  say. 
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BIKTHS,  MARRIAGES.  AM)  DEATHS 

DEATHS 

DU  PARC, — On  the  7th  April,  at  Cannes  Magda,  the dea» ly  beloved  daughter 
of  ViconMe  a d V> com  esse  du  Parc, of  Chateau  V lamertii  ghe,  Belgium  and 
164  Avenue  ouLe,  B ussels  R.l.P. 

JARRE  IT.  On  tie  15  h April,  at  South  Lo'ge,  Fast  Grinstead.  Henry  S. 
Jarrett,  C.l  E,  Col.  late  Indian  Army,  in  his  80th  >ear;  loitified  with  all  ihe 
rites  *•>'  Hol>  Church  R.l  P 

PR  INGLF.—  A'  ti  e Ei  d-  leigh  Palace  Hospital  for  O^cer*,  Capt.  Si  1 Norman 
Pringle  Bait.,  ot  Stic hill  R.  xburghsh  e.  on  Good  Friday,  Apnl  l8ih.  loriificd 
by  the  S-can  enis  o*  Holy  V hmch.  R l.P. 

STAPLE!  CN-BREl  HER  I ON—  On  the  13th  April,  at  Heathficld  House, 
Fa»eh;.m  F rederuk  AnneHc}  Stapleton-Breiherton,  D.L  . of  the  Hall,  Rainhill, 

aged  78.^  R l.P 

SPF.C1AL  TREACHERS  & CHI  RCH  NOTlf>s 

(HUNCH  OF  IHE  JEMJII  FA  I HfcKs, 

Farm  street,  rerkhley  syuARK,  w. 

CUN  I)A  > , 27th  April,  1Q19  — Preachers  • 12  noon, 
Father  BERNARD  VAUGHAN  S J 4 p m . Father  DONNEU.Y,  S.J. 

Wednesday.  April  30th,  830  pm.  F'ather  S ANI'LAUS  ST  JOHN,  S.J. 
Frid  v.  May  2nd  3 .<>  p m Faih-  D‘  N NFI  1 Y.  v 1 


Bt.  George's  Latljedral, 

SOUTHWARK.  S.E. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  27TH,  at  4 p.m. 

OUTDOOR  PROCESSION  OF  INTERCESSION 
AND  THANKSGIVING. 

THE  BSHOP  WILL  ASSIST. 

South  London  Clergy  and  Laity  invited. 


XL  p bur n (Z\  nvent, 

6,  Hyde  Park  Place,  W.  (Marble  Arch). 


ANNUAL  TRIDUUM 

In  Honour  of  the  Martyrs.  MAY  ist.  2nd,  and  3rd. 
HIGH  MASS  at  10.30  each  day.  Sermon  at  4 30,  followed  by  Benediction. 
PR  ACHKI-S: 

Thursday.  May  1st.  V.  Rev.  Fr.  McMULLEN,  C.S^.R. 

Friday.  May  2nd  Rev-  Fr.  BENEDICT  KUYPERS,  O.S.B. 
Saturday,  May  3rd  V.  Rev  CANON  BURTON,  1).D. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  4th,  Attnvst  saav  cfth*  Pfc  t t m/fitks  cf  Tvevrn. 
“ The  Walk  from  Newgate  to  Tyhurn.” 

The  " Start  ’’  is  from  Giltspur  Street,  Newgate,  at  3 p.m. 
Benediction  on  arriving  at  Tyburn. 


ItKTKEA  I S. 


Convent  of  tfje  Thelpers  of  tfje  Tfjolp  Souls 

Holy  Rood  H,  use,  i,  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Paik,  N.W.  I. 

A RETREAT  FOR  LADIES 
will  be  given  at  the  above  address  from  Monday,- May  12tb,  to 
HatU'day,  17th,  by  the  Very  Rev  Eorbnrt  Wylie,  O.P.,  Prior. 
For  paiticulaia  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


Convent  of  ©ur  %nOp  of  tlje  Cenacle 

GRAYSHOTT,  HINIJH  Alt,  SURREY 

RETREATS  FOR  LADIES 

By  the  Veky  Rev.  i r.  N.  Wm.if,  O.P. 

Mat  5lh  to  l .th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Hixdk. 

May  19th  to  2 (th . 

By  the  Rf_v.  Fr.  Considi  e,  S.J. 

June  2nd  to  7th. 

By  the  Vt-RY  Rev.  Fr  H.  Pope.  O.P. 

June  >6ih  t>  21st. 

(N  n-Catho'ics  are  admitted  to  the  Retreats.) 


T/letveals  for  Working  SBops. 

Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  H.E.  Cardinal  BOURNE 


MARYFIELD  RETREAT 

116,  STAMFORD  HILL,  N 16. 


HOUSE 


L,  May  10.  RE  1 REA  1 , 
SUN  , May  1 1.  „ 

SA  T , May  17.  „ 

SUM. ,  May  18. 

'AT.,  M ay  24.  ,, 

SUN. ,  Mav  25.  ,, 

ASCEXSIO  n DAY,  May  29. 


SUN.,  June  1. 


Club. 


SUMMER  FIXTURES. 

SUN.,  May  4.  First  Club  Day.  S cia>  Ta  k I«  d '\  Mrs  Cra  ford 

Fr,  AnU  nitius  M iguir< , O.  P.  Limehouse 
Fr,  Tryers,  .J.  B<»i  ou  h 
Fr.  B sil  Ba>  ton.  Mi  iwall  fSch  *ol) 

Dr.  Herbert  V nghan.  VI  illwail  (big  bovs) 

Fr.  Antoi  imis  Ma  ui  e,  O.P.  Lime.  ouse 
Fr.  Ci.  Bishop.  Piiest  b<  ys 
Fr  E-  w Su.t«>n.  Tottenh  m 
b octal  Talk  led  hy  Fr.  Bertiand  Pike,  O.P, 
WHIT  SUNDAY. 

RETREAT.  Fr.  Reginald  Ekins.  Victoria  Pa»k 

Fr,  BerleJ  oreli,  O.P.  Pcvkham  Cub. 

Fi  ..Aloysms  Roche.  Tower  Hill 
hr  Bishop.  Canning  T«»wn 
Fr.  Berirand  Piki  ,0.  . Kingsland.Cambe*  well 
Fr.  tieo.  Nichoi'O  , C.^S.R.  I lalian  Church 

Fr.  Faisons.  Prist  bo  vs 
Socia  Talk  led  by — 

Fr.  Bishop.  Bow. 

F' . D’Arcy,  S.J.  Free. 

WEEK  END  RETREATS 


SAT..  June  14. 

•U\'  , |u  e 15. 

CO  k US  CH  . ISTI 
SAT.,  | une 21. 

SUN.,  J 11c  22. 

SAT  , June  28. 

SUN.,  une  29. 

SUN.,  July  6. 

SA  1 , July  12. 

SUN.,  Ju.y  13. 

THREE 


Club. 


from  Saturday  atternoon  to  Monday  morning — Sat  , July  19; 

Sat.,  July  26  (for  priest  boys)  ; Sat  , August  2. 
Applications  Jor  :he  Week  End  Retreats  shou  d be  made  as  s ion 
as  pnssib  e to  Mis.  Philip  Gibbs. 

Onlv  Boy-  o er  14  years  of  age  may  come. 


memorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITiE. 

'"J'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memortam,"  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


tcrPi  l*  tr>cwpum& 


Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 
Company  LT? 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  NO  BRANCHES 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


XT  be  JBezbill  Zibravp . 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 
Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address— The  Librarian,  Bexhii  l-on-Sea. 


Ouild  of  0ur  Zaop  of  TfZansom 

THE  WALK  I- ROM  NEWGA'I  E TO  TYBURN 

will  t ke  place  ihis  year  on 

SUNDAY,  M vY  4th  (English  Martyrs  Day) 

instead  of  last  Sunday  in  April. 

Leave  Gili.spur  Street,  Newgale,  3 p.m. 
ConUntermty  Habits  can  be -worn.  RE  THERE  in  n>eat  numbers 


^Liverpool  Catljoltc  SBlind  Bsplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  * West  Derby  • Liverpool 
Theonly  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Established,  in  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  ^6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Con t ributinns  are  solicitea  towards  completion  ol  the  school . 
W.  ERNEST  TA  YLOR,  Hon.  Treasurer, 

2b  North  lohn  Street , Liverpool. 


Besociation 

for  tfje  'propagation  of  tfje  ffaitfj. 


Feast  of  the  Foundation 

MAY  3rd,  1822  (Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross) 

CELEBRATION  IN  WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL,  at  4.30  p.m.,  on 
SATURDAY,  MAY  3rd  (Low  ^Veek) 

at  which  His  Eminence 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop 

will  assist. 

MISSIONARY  HYMNS  AND  PRAYERS. 

SERMON  BY  HIS  EMINENCE 

THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP 


PROCESSION  H 1TH  RELIC  OF  THE  TRUE  CROSS 


Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Booklet  ot  Service  and  A.P.F.  Badges  on  sale  at  door  of  Cathedral. 


Social  Gathering  in  the  Cathedral  Hall 

Arranged  by  C.W.M.L.  Tea  and  Refreshments.  Adults  1/-.  Children  6d. 


EXHIBITION  OF  VESTMENTS  and  olher  Work  for  Missions. 

LANTERN  LECTURE  on  the  Work  of  the  White  Fathers  in  Afica  bv  the 
Rev.  P.  TRAVERS,  Superior  of  the  Apostolic  School  at  Bishop’s  Waltham 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES 

Though  the  month  has  given  us  little  or  no  news 
in  matters  educational  connected  with  Mr.  Fisher’s  Act, 
the  time  has  been  a busy  one.  The  local  authorities 
up  and  down  the  country  are  occupied  in  surveying  the 
ground  and  preparing  the  way  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  provisions  with  regard  to  the  new  con- 
tinuation schools  and  classes,  and  other  matters  with 
which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  deal.  It  is  the 
time  of  the  drawing  up  of  schemes  and  for  getting  the 
necessary  buildings  and  teaching  staffs,  and  both  these 
points  are  matters  of  no  small  difficulty.  As  we  pointed 
out  when  Mr.  Fisher  first  adumbrated  his  projects, 
and  again  when  he  formulated  them  in  the  provisions 
of  a Bill,  the  expense  to  the  local  authorities,  even  with 
the  most  liberal  help  from  Parliament,  will  and  must 
be  enormous.  This  gives  Catholics  and  other  denomi- 
national bodies  an  opportunity  for  offers  of  co-operation 
which  can  scarcely  be  treated  in  the  same  cavalier 
fashion  with  which  so  many  of  their  projects  for  new 
elementary  schools  have  been  treated  during  the  last 
seventeen  years.  That  is  one  point  in  our  favour,  but 
there  is  another  and  a stronger  one,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  Section  4 of  the  Act  provides  that  before 
submitting  their  schemes  the  authorities  shall  consult 
with  other  authorities  and  bodies  of  persons,  and  shall 
consider  any  representations  made  to  them  by  parents 
or  other  persons  or  bodies  of  persons  interested,  and 
shall  even  adopt  such  measures  to  ascertain  their  views 
as  they  consider  desirable.  According  to  this, 
denominational  bodies  interested  in  education  have  not 
only  to  have  due  consideration  for  their  own  offers  of 
educational  provision,  but  the  local  authorities  have 
even  to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  their  views. 
Nor  is  that  all.  A local  authority  is  not  permitted  to 
scheme  in  the  dark,  and  then  to  proceed  to  carry  out 
its  scheme.  They  have  to  take  such  steps  to  give 
publicity  to  their  proposals  as  they,  or  as  the  Board 
of  Education,  think  desirable.  There  should  thus 
be  no  dark-laid,  hole-and-corner  scheme  to  keep  us  out. 


All  this  is  in  our  favour,  but  we  on  our  part  have 
a duty  to  perform,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  in  the 
best  interests  of  education  generally.  We  must  not  sit 
with  folded  arms  and  wait  in  splendid  isolation  to  be 
consulted.  It  seems  rather  the  path  of  prudence  for 
us,  too,  to  survey  the  ground,  to  see  what  we  can  do, 
what  buildings  we  have  available,  what  others  we  can 
adapt  or  erect,  and  what  classes  we  can  form  in  con- 
nection with  existing  schools.  We  can  then  go  to 
the  local  authorities  with  definite  information  and 
definite  projects,  which  will  have  to  be  considered,  and 
will  stand  all  the  better  chance  of  being  considered 
favourably  from  the  very  fact  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  is  attended.  Mr. 
Bisher  himself  stands  deeply  committed  to  welcoming 
voluntary  aid.  He  has  called  for  it  in  speech  after 
speech,  both  in  Parliament  when  explaining  his  Bill 
and  on  platforms  outside  Parliament.  And  we  can  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  shows  no  desire  to  evade 
his  committal  on  this  point.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
month,  in  a speech  at  Saddlers’  Hall,  Cheapside,  he 
spoke  very  plainly  to  the  same  effect,  and  repeated  his 
appeal.  “ Many  years  of  strenuous  effort,  of  devoted 
toil,  and  of  enthusiastic  adventure  would,”  he  said, 
“ be  necessary  before  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1918 
became  part  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  national  life, 


and  it  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  cause  of  good 
administration  would  not  be  impeded  by  the  intrusion 
of  educational  controversies  which  might  paralyze 
action,  deflect  energy,  and  divide  purpose.  . . . The 
State  was  now  about  to  attempt,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  Act  of  last  Session,  to  train  the  whole 
adolescent  population  of  the  country,  but  the  period 
to  be  spent  in  the  new  continuation  schools,  being 
carved  out  of  the  precious  hours  assigned  to  industrial 
toil,  would  necessarily  be  short,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a stimulus  to  education  of  a voluntary  kind  rather 
than  a sufficient  provision  in  itself.  The  new  Act  would 
largely  fail  in  its  purpose  unless  supported  by  all  the 
weight  which  voluntary  agencies,  whatever  their  social 
or  religious  complexion,  could  bring  to  bear  on  an 
improved  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  condition 
of  our  young  people.”  That  should  make  our  way  clear 
^before  us.  Not  only  does  the  Act  provide  for  our 
co-operation,  but  here  we  have  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  declaring  the  need  there  is  of  that 
co-operation  on  our  part ; and  that  declaration  is  at 
once  an  appeal  to  us  and  a warning  to  the  educational 
authorities  to  be  ready  to  accept  our  co-operation. 


It  is  as  well  that  he  should  have  spoken  out  thus 
plainly,  for  there  are  still  those  in  the  country  who 
would  shut  out  denominationalists  from  all  the  part 
and  share  in  the  national  work  of  education  awarded 
to  them  by  the  Acts  of  1902  and  1918.  To  appreciate 
this  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  account  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
chief  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  work  for  the 
expulsion  of  all  voluntary  effort  from  our  national 
system.  The  annual  report  declared  that  Mr.  Fisher’s 
Act  “ removed  some  of  the  safeguards  which  had  been 
vitally  essential  to  the  progress  so  laboriously  achieved 
since  1870,”  and  that  without  such  vigilance  as  the 
Association  strove  to  supply,  the  next  few  years  might 
see  “ a new  strength  given  to  reaction  in  the  field  of 
national  education.”  Lord  Sheffield,  who  presided  and 
was  elected  president  for  the  year,  was  here  given  a 
text  for  a characteristic  pronouncement.  **  He  was 
afraid,”  he  said,  “ that  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
past  had  worked  more  in  the  interests  of  bolstering 
up  denominational  schools  than  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  education.  . . . He  pleaded  for  greater  interest, 
greater  keenness,  and  a greater  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  to  see  that  the  schools  should  not 
be  fettered  or  hampered  by  extraneous  forces.”  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  Association  feels  itself 
somewhat  out  in  the  cold  and  neglected,  an  inference 
which  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  his  explanation  that 
“ they  had  to  be  vehement  ” in  maintaining  their  prin- 
ciples— a vehemence  which  was  quite  expectedly 
supplied  by  Dr.  Clifford,  who  followed.  This  out- 
spoken gentleman  bewailed  the  general  deficiency  of 
the  teaching  power  in  the  country,  the  more  so  seem- 
ingly  that  it  is  “ owing  to  the  present  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical tests,  which  kept  out  some  of  the  most  capable 
and  most  promising  of  the  teachers  of  the  country. 
They  must  get  rid  of  that  forthwith.  They  must  bring 
Parliament  to  recognize  that  State  education  must  be 
liberated  from  sectarianism  in  all  its  forms.  . . . There 
had  been  a decline  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  citizens  generally  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  country,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  legislation 
of  1902.”  This  extreme  faction  is  not  now  as  popular 
as  it  was  a few  years  ago,  but  it  has  doubtless  some 
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sympathizers  up  and  down  the  country,  and  it  is  there- 
fore well  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  We  must 
therefore  act  accordingly  by  showing  ourselves  ready 
to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  local  authorities  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  power.  We  have  our  place  in 
the  national  system,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  it. 

Another  serious  difficulty  which  besets  the  opening 
of  continuation  schools  is  that  of  finding  staffs  of 
teachers,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  therefore 
issued  a circular  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a 
memorandum  which  bears  the  number  1102.  In  this 
we  are  informed  that  a complete  system  of  continuation 
schools,  if  it  were  established  now,  would  require  no 
fewer  than  32,000  teachers  by  the  end  of  three  years. 
That  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the  delay  of  seven 
years  and  the  gradual  mobilizing  of  the  staffs  which 
have  been  allowed.  But  even  so  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing supply  is  serious  enough.  It  would  never  do  to 
deplete  the  staffs  of  existing  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  thus  the  Board  is  thrown  back  upon  other 
sources  of  supply.  The  war  has  shown  what  can  be 
done  by  volunteers  actuated  by  the  impulse  towards 
social  service,  and  therefore  the  hope  is  cherished  that 
this  impulse  will  “ readily  allow  itself  to  be  directed 
into  that  most  fruitful  form  of  social  service  which 
is  devoted  to  securing  that  each  generation,  as  it  takes 
up  in  its  turn  the  glory  and  burden  of  life,  shall  take 
it  up  better  equipped,  with  faculties  more  keenly 
trained  both  for  endeavour  and  for  enjoyment  than  its 
predecessor.”  After  some  discussion  of  the  question 
of  salaries  and  conditions  of  service,  the  circular 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  aims  of  continuation 
schools.  The  pupils  in  these  schools,  it  is  pointed  out, 
yvill  be  found  to  differ  in  age  and  interests  from 
elementary  scholars  and  in  educational  aspirations 
from  the  pupils  of  secondary  schools.  Many  of  them 
will  be  wage-earners,  who  will  be  inclined  to  judge 
school  by  the  standard  of  the  workshop,  the  office  or 
the  farm,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  own  consciousness 
of  independence.  The  curricula  will  necessarily  vary 
according  to  local  needs,  but  the  broad  objective  of  the 
schools  is  stated  as  follows  : — “ They  must  aim  at  the 
cultivation  of  physical  soundness  and  vigour;  they 
must  train  character,  and  exercise  and  develop  the 
Intellectual  powers ; they  must  make  for  efficiency  in 
all  the  activities  of  employment  and  citizenship  ; they 
must  open  the  doors  of  imagination  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  past  and  the  potentialities  of  the  future ; in  a 
word,  they  must  give  such  a measure  of  liberal  educa- 
tion as  may  be  found  practicable  within  the,  limits  of 
time  and  opportunity  afforded.” 

From  this  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  schools 
will  require  two  main  groups  of  class  teachers,  one  of 
general  subjects  and  the  other  of  specialists  on  subjects 
of  a practical  character,  and  a certain  number  of 
teachers  of  modern  languages  and  the  technical  sub- 
jects required  by  skilled  workers  in  industry  and 
commerce.  In  regard  to  the  teachers  of  general  sub- 
jects, the  Circular  says  : — “ It  may  be  anticipated  that 
in  the  initial  stages  there  will  be  various  sources  of 
supply,  some  of  which  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
normal  or  permanent.  There  will  be  some  turnover 
of  secondary  and  elementary  school-teachers  to  the  new 
type  of  institution.  Then,  again,  there  are  many  well- 
educated  persons,  primarily  engaged  in  industry  or 
Commerce,  or  administration,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  devote  part  of  their  spare  time  to  teaching 
in  evening  schools,  and  have  often  proved  most  suc- 
cessful teachers.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  these  may 
desire  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  adopting 
teaching  as  a permanent  career,  and  if  so-,  a very  useful 
contribution  may  be  expected  from  this  source. 
Similarly,  there  will  be  young  men  and  women  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  life  of  young  persons, 
as  club  workers,  or  leaders  of  Boy  Scouts  or  Girl 
Guides,  and  to  whom  continuation  school  work  may 
make  a special  appeal  on  its  social  side.”  The  Universi- 
ties are  also  expected  to  provide  a fruitful  source  of 
supply. 


Here,  then,  evidently  we  have  a frank  looking  out 
to  ranks  outside  those  of  the  trained  teacher,  and  for 
such  persons,  i.e.,  those  who  have  not  had  teaching 
experience  and  whose  general  attainments  are  not  up 
to,  say,  higher  locals  standard,  a preliminary  course 
of  study  of  their  subjects  will  be  needed,  and  afterwards 
a full  year’s  professional  course.  The  Circular  ends 
with  the  following  remarks  concerning  experiments 
on  a voluntary  basis  : — “ An  inevitable  paradox  attends 
the  initiation  of  continuation  schools  and  complicates 
at  the  outset  the  permanent  business  of  opening  and 
keeping  open  new  sources  of  teaching  supply.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  schools  cannot  start  until  a reasonable 
prospect  of  suitable  teachers  is  before  them ; on  the 
other,  well-educated  men  and  women  will  not  readily 
enter  upon  training  courses  unless  their  chances  of 
continuous  employment  are  reasonably  secure.  This 
is  a vicious  circle,  but  it  may  be  to  some  extent  broken, 
if  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  are 
anticipated  by  the  establishment  up  and  down  the 
country  of  a substantial  number  of  day  continuation 
schools  on  a basis  of  voluntary  attendance.  The  Board 
understands  that  many  public-spirited  firms  of 
employers  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  such  experiments, 
and  they  trust  that  local  education  authorities  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  foster  and  encourage  this  develop- 
ment, which  will  both  make  possible  the  early 
absorption  of  trained  teachers  as  they  become  avail- 
able, and  also  afford  excellent  practising  ground  for 
those  still  in  training.”  Such  suggestions  as  these  serve 
to  show  that  the  Board  under  Mr.  Fisher  is  broaden- 
ing and  lengthening  its  outlook,  and  that  very 
broadening  should  multiply  the  opportunities  for  that 
voluntary  co-operation  for  which  he  so  insistently  calls. 


On  the  question  of  the  Teachers’  Superannuation 
Act,  an  important  deputation  was  recently  received 
by  Mr.  Fisher.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  among  those  who  spoke  were  the 
Headmasters  of  Rugby  and  Haileybury  and  Canon 
Driscoll,  of  the  Cardinal  Vaughan  School.  The  object 
of  the  deputation  was  to  induce  the  Board  to  cast  its 
rules  for  the  admission  of  teachers  in  non-grant- 
aided  schools  to'  the  benefits  of  the  Act  on  broader  lines. 
Thus  instead  of  insisting  on  the  admission  of  pupils 
nominated  by  the  local  authorities  to  accept  other 
forms  of  service  to*  national  education,  such  as  the 
training  of  teachers,  national  scholarships,  courses  of 
lectures  and  evening  continuation  lessons  for  teachers 
or  scholars.  How  reasonable  this  request  is  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  considerations  concerning 
our  Catholic  schools.  Many  of  our  most  important 
establishments  are  boarding  schools  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  which  draw  their  pupils  from  all  parts,  and 
so  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  local,  and  are 
besides  not  in  touch  with  the  local  authorities.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  such  schools  would  prefer  a wider 
form  of  national  service  than  the  acceptance  of 
nominees  of  those  authorities,  such  as  scholarships  for 
boys  from  any  part  who  could  not  pay  the  full  fees  of 
the  schools.  These  and  other . considerations  were 
urged  by  Canon  Driscoll.  In  reply,  Mr.  Fisher 
promised  to  consider  the  suggestions  made,  but  held 
out  no  hope  of  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to 
teachers  in  schools  run  for  private  profit.  At  the  same 
time  he  assured  the  deputation  that,  far  from  being  the 
wish  of  the  Board  to  exclude  schools,  it  was  their  desire 
to  admit  as  many  as  possible.  If  this  be  so,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  meet  such  reasonable  demands  as 
were  put  forward. 


Maryfield  Retreat  House. — Now  that  the  possibility  of 
week-end  retreats  for  working  boys  is  likely  to  be  materialised, 
the  great  need  is  beds  and  blankets.  Many  demobilised  officers 
have,  as  part  of  their  kit,  small  collapsible  beds  which  can  be 
of  no  further  use  to  them.  These  beds  are  very  suitable  for 
the  retreat  work,  and  will  be  very  gratefully  accepted,  as  well 
as  mattresses,  pillows,  blankets,  sleeping  bags  and  so  forth. 
They  are  easily  sent  by  Carter,  Paterson  to  the  Superintendent, 
Maryfield  Retreat  House,  116,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  16.  a ^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


READINGS  IN  LITERATURE. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature.  Edited  by  George 
Sampson.  Five  books,  22s.  9d.  Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press. 

IT  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  fling  together  a series  of 
extracts  into  a book  for  the  purpose  of  reading  in 
schools.  But  a somewhat  wide  knowledge  of  such  manuals 
convinces  us  that  to  make  a good  reading  book  for  schools 
is  really  a matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Of  course,  a para- 
graph or  column  from  a newspaper  would  do  if  it  were 
merely  a matter  of  putting  before  the  pupil  something  from 
which  to  read  aloud.  But  it  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  a 
question  of  what  will  do.  A school  reading-book  should 
serve  more  purposes  than  that  of  affording  a pupil  material 
for  practice  in  uttering  words  aloud  clearly  and  intelligibly. 
If  a love  for  reading,  upon  which  so  much  in  education 
depends,  is  to  be  aroused  and  fostered,  if  taste  and  dis- 
crimination are  to  be  formed,  the  reading  matter  must  be 
of  the  best  in  interest  and  in  style,  and  various  enough 
to  catch  every  mind.  If  the  extracts  are  mere  snippets  they 
can  scarcely  provide  interest  or  serve  as  models  in  style. 

With  these  obvious  points  in  mind  we  turn  with  pleasure 
that  quickly  grows  into  satisfaction  the  pages  of  these  five 
volumes  of  the  “ Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature.”  Mr. 
Sampson,  the  editor  of  the  series,  states  at  the  outset  his 
purpose  very  clearly.  His  aim  has  been  “ to  give  young 
readers  the  pleasure  that  is  also  a profit — to  afford  them 
the  varied  excitements  (and  incitements)  of  miscellaneous 
reading,  to  introduce  to  their  notice  certain  poems,  pas- 
sages, books  and  writers  great,  or  famous,  or  merely  enter- 
taining, and  to  associate  with  these  a few  pictures, 
drawings  and  engravings  of  widely  differing  schools  and 
periods.  Perhaps  it  may  be  added  that  special  care  has 
been  given  to  the  text.”  The  books  are  designed  primarily 
for  the  middle  forms  of  secondary  schools,  the  four  years 
of  central  and  higher  grade  schools,  and  the  literature 
courses  of  continuation  schools.  Whether  they  would  be 
suitable  as  a whole  for  the  upper  standards  of  elementary 
schools,  which  are  included  in  the  pu"pose,  we  take  leave  to 
doubt.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Mr.  Sampson  has 
rot  limited  his  choice  to  exercises  in  audible  reading. 
There  are  two  other  forms  of  reading  for  which  the  books 
are  intended  to  provide  “ silent  reading  by  all  members  of  a 
class  and  reading  by  the  teacher  to  the  class.  . . . Pupils 
can  appreciate  poetry  and  prose  well  read  to  them  which 
they  could  not  themselves  read  aloud  with  intelligence. 
Some  parts  therefore  of  the  available  material  should  reach 
the  third  grade  of  difficulty.  It  must  not  all  be  kept  down 
to  the  level  of  a stumbler’s  precarious  fluency.  Literature 
should  be  measured  out  to  readers  by  their  capacity  to 
receive  rather  than  by  their  ability  to  deliver.” 

As  to  the  collection  of  passages  brought  together,  they  are 
various  in  form  and  matter,  sufficiently  long  to  constitute 
solid  passages  with  an  interest  of  their  own,  and  representa- 
tive of  our  great  authors.  Order,  whether  in  chronology 
or  subject  matter  there  is  none,  though  occasionally  we  have 
a number  of  passages  included  under  a general  heading. 
The  collection  is  intended  to  be  a miscellany.  This  being 
The  case,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Sampson  would 
have  been  well  advised  to  have  provided  us  with  an  index 
instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the  tables  of  contents  at  the 
beginning  of  each  book,  with  the  extracts  ranged  under 
the  names  of  authors.  Among  the  modern  authors  quoted 
are  Mr.  Belloc  and  Lionel  Johnson.  Some  hings  are  given 
in  translation,  like  passages  from  the  Bible,  Dante’s 
“ Divina  Commedia,”  and  the  “ Little  Flowers  of  St. 
Francis,”  and  the  “ Mirror  of  Perfection.” 

The  books  will  be  found  interesting  and  profitable  to  a 
wider  circle  than  that  for  which  they  were  compiled,  and 
the  illustrations,  reproduced  from  well-known  pictures,  will 
help  to  excite  a taste  for  good  art  as  well  as  for  good  litera- 
ture. But  unless  the  war-time  price  of  the  series  can  be 
reduced  it  can  scarcely  achieve  the  popularity  it  deserves. 


The  British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Corporation,  Ltd., 

57,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.  2,  have  just  published  the 
quarterly  supplement  of  “ The  100  Best  Investments,”  price  4d. 
(post  free).  Besides  the  usual  features,  the  work  contains  an 
informative  article  entitled  “ Changing  Conditions,”  which  deals 
with  the  problems  which  confront  the  investor. 


LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connection  with  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  which  opened  in  Cheltenham  on  Mon- 
day and  at  which  there  have  been  many  expressions  of 
satisfaction  with  Mr.  Fisher’s  Act,  an  important  conference 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  members  and  officials  of 
local  education  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
Continuation  Clauses  of  the  new  Education  Act. 

Sir  Cyril  Cobb,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  London  Education 
Committee,  who  presided  over  a considerable  attendance, 
in  opening  the  discussion,  said  the  problem  of  the  day  con- 
tinuation school  was  one  which,  if  rightly  understood, 
would  help  them  in  carrying  out  the  main  object  of  the 
new  Act,  which  was  that  local  authorities  might  rise  to  a 
very  high  level  of  education  of  all  kinds.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  whole  thing  focused  on  these  day  continuation  schools, 
and  he  hoped  that  people  with  the  power  and  instinct  of 
influencing  young  people  would  be  roped  in  to  help  as 
teachers.  The  local  authorities  must  have  a free  hand  both 
in  the  matter  of  teachers  and  of  the  provision  of  buildings. 
The  tendency  in  the  rural  areas  would  be  to  make  use  of 
the  alternative  in  the  Act  and  to  keep  the  children  at  school 
full  time  up  to  sixteen,  or  to  make  use  of  the  American 
system  of  Consolidated  Rural  Schools,  to  which  the  children 
would  be  driven  in  motor  lorries. 

Major  Gray,  M.P.,  said  he  hoped  there  would  be  con- 
tinuation schools  and  not  repetition  schools.  He  pleaded 
for  variety  of  type  in  these  new  schools,  and  warned  the 
meeting  that  organized  Labour  would  be  very  suspicious  of 
work  schools,  and  of  vocational  schools  generally. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Educa- 
tion Committees,  said  that  the  great  spread  of  central 
schools  which  was  coming  would  have  a very  important 
bearing  on  the  continuation  school  problem.  He  thought 
parents  would  very  largely  prefer  to  keep  children  at  the 
day  school  till  sixteen  rather  than  pass  them  into  the  con- 
tinuation school. 

Lord  Bledisloe,  referring  to  difficulties  in  rural  areas, 
said  the  most  serious  would  be  the  question  of  staff. 
Farmers  were  a somewhat  obstinate  class,  and  always  had 
a grievance,  the  greatest  of  which  was  the  education  rate. 
In  order  to  get  over  that  difficulty  they  must  somehow  or 
other  squeeze  as  much  of  the  cost  out  of  the  Exchequer  as 
possible,  and  also  give  a practical  turn  to  the  education 
given  in  the  rural  continuation  schools. 

Mr.  Spurley  Hey,  Director  of  Education  for  Manchester, 
said  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  full  to  over- 
flowing; if  there  were  twice  the  number  of  secondary 
schools  they  would  quickly  be  filled.  The  Board  ought  to 
give  twelve  or  eighteen  months’  not.'e  of  the  “appointed 
d^y,  ” but  they  ought  to  give  it  now. 


A FREE  CHURCH  REMONSTRANCE. 

A memorial,  signed  by  many  leading  Free  Churchmen, 
has  been  addresc^d  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  directing 
his  attention  to  what  the  memorial  describes  as  “ the  follow- 
ing features  of  injustice  which  are  still  unremedied  in 
education  law: — (1)  Clerical  control  in  the  management  of 
schools  supported  from  the  rates  and  taxes  of  the  people ; 
(2)  the  imposition  of  ecclesiastical  tests  for  teachers  in 
State-supported  schools ; (3)  the  subjection  of  children  in 
State-supported  schools  to  the  pressure  of  an  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere;  (4)  the  continuance  of  ecclesiastical  preference 
in  the  government  of  State-supported  training  colleges.” 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 

of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 
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LTD. 


ffood  produce  W.evc1)ants 

68/69,  FARRINGDON  STREET 

LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  : City  849  (8  lines)* 


Leading  Suppliers  to  Convents, 
Colleges,  etc* 


Our  stocks  of  Food  Supplies  are 
always  the  most  comprehensive — 
Canned  Fruit,  Canned  Vegetables, 
Canned  Meat,  Cereals,  Preserves, 
Jams,  and  all  other  varieties,  can 
be  had  at  lowest  prices.  The 
following  are  a few  special  offers : — 

TEA 

Our  famous  “ College  "Blend  ” ...  per  lb.  2/6 
This  Tea  is  specially  blended  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  yield. 

Tea  Dust  (for  Urn  use) per  lb.  2/4 


CANNED  FRUIT  (in  Sytuip) 

...  ...  per  doz.  24/6 

„ 27/6 

„ 23/6 


Apricots 

Pears 

Peaches 


2is 

2^S 
2 is 


Apples,  Gallon  tins 


34/- 


Rice,  Fine  Bold 
Cornflour,  Finest  Paisley 
Macaroni,  28  lb.  boxes 
Custard  Powder 
Table  Jellies,  Pint  packets 
Concentrated  Lemonade 
Lemon  Curd,  9 lb.  tins 
Table  Syrup,  14  lb.  tins 
Jams  and  Marmalade.  At  Government  prices. 

We  can  now  supply  any  quantity. 


...  per  cvvt.  31  /- 
...  „ 54/- 

...  „ 76/- 

...  per  lb.  lid. 
...  per  doz.  6/6 
per  gal.  jar  36/- 
...  per  lb.  1/6 
...  per  tin  12/3 


Complete  Price  List  now  ready . 


Utje  Collegio  SBeda,  ffiome 

AN  APPEAL. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  writes  as  follows: — 
“ In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  from  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  b;en 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£15,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  I print  below  a list  of 
subscriptions  already  received,  and  hope  to  supple- 
ment it  by  further  lists  in  the  near  future. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 


The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K. 

MANN, 

Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 

First  List  of  Subscriptions 

: — 

H E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

£50 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 

100 

0 

0 

H E.  Cardinal  O’Connell  - 

40 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 

100 

0 

0 

C.  Robertson,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

Per  Mrs.  Macartney 

36 

0 

0 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  - 

33 

0 

0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mann 

25 

0 

0 

Ecw^rd  Eyre,  Esq.  (1st  donation)  - 

25 

0 

0 

O.  Charlton,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

R.  Ball-Dodson,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

C.  Hart,  Esq.  - 

1 

1 

0 

F.  Shaw,  Esq.  - 

1 

1 

0 

Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 
maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 


«« THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 


Printed  by  The  Press  Printers,  Ltd.,  69  to  76,  Long  Acre,  W.C.2,  and  Published  by  Percy  Briggs,  at  the  Office  of 
The  Tablet,  19  Henrietta  Street,  m the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Carden,  ia  the  County  of  London. — April  26,  1919. 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  : BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £25,000,000. 
The  Hon,  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 

Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDRENS  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  Ceneral  Manager 


fillemovwl  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  17S8). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU 

FROM  STOCK. 


BEESWIX 

VEGETABLE 

VOTIVE 


CANDLES 


Sanctuary  Oils,  Incense, 
&Ci,  &c. 

Address  t he  Beeswax  Candlemakers  at 


LIVERPOOL  g PROMPT 

32-36,  vein,  n Stieet.  I RFI  IVFRIFQ 
Telegraph  Bees,  ax'  I UELHEIIlEa 

telephone—  6255  Centra)  EVERYWHERE 


DUBLIN 

3,  Eustace  Street- 
‘ Rubric ' 

1058 


GLASGOW 

42,  H owaru  Sueet 
' B.  e- w ax 
5971  Central 


LONDON 

32,  Henrietta  Sired  W C.2 
1 Ectlesiasticus  Rand' 
7218  Gerrard 

MANCHESTER 

3,  Jot.n  Daitcn  Sti  ett 
863  Centia) 
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Pro  Ecclbsia  Dei.  Pro  Regb  et  Patria. 


< ROME 

(FROM  OUR  01R0{  CORRESPONDENT} 

Thursday,  April,  10,  1919. 
FRANCE  IN  ROME. 

After  Cardinal  Gasparri’s  interview  with  a special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Petit  Parisien  we  have  had  the  visit  of 
the  French  War  Widows  to  Rome  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
reading'  of  the  Decree  of  Approval  of  the  miracles  proposed 
for  the  Canonisation  of  B.  Joan  of  Arc,  and  France  has 
been  very  much  in  the  Roman  air.  The  Cardinal  Secre- 
tary of  State’s  interview  as  reported  was  practically  a 
correct  representation  of  what  he  said.  This  has  to  be 
stated  because  some  interviews  have  not  been  so.  Interest 
has  been  attracted  here  by  His  Eminence’s  suggestion  of 
autonomy,  which  the  Osservatore  Romano  account  says 
should  be  “ full,”  possibly  under  the  form  of  a Republic, 
for  Slovenes  and  Croats,  who,  there  is  no  need  to  recall, 
are  predominantly  Catholic,  whereas  the  Serbs  are  pre- 
dominantly Orthodox;  by  the  suggestion  of  international 
control  of  Palestine  as  opposed,  again  according  to  the 
Osservatore,  to  any  Zionist  regime,  and  bv  the  insistence 
on  the  return  of  Catholic  worship  in  Santa  Sofia  in  case  of 
an  alteration  of  the  existing  regime  in  Constantinople, 
Oriental  Rite  being  underlined.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
His  Eminence’s  expression  of  good  will  towards  France, 
and  his  recommendation  of  open  and  direct  negotiations  for 
the  renewal  of  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri  has  spoken  in  the  same  explicit  way  before,  and  every- 
one knows  that  the  charity  of  the  Holy  See  has  long  been 
waiting  for  signs  of  good  will  from  the  other  side.  In  the 
visit  of  the  War  Widows  there  was  no  political  significance, 
but  it  gave  the  Holy  Father  the  opportunity  to  underline 
religiously  as  Chief  Pastor  this  well-known  benevolence 
of  the  Holy  See  towards  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church. 

B.  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

The  third  occasion,  the  reading  of  the  Decree  concerning 
the  Canonization  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  one  of  more 
than  the  usual  solemnity  of  such  ceremonies  in  the 
Consistorial  Hall  of  the  Vatican.  Joan  of  Arc,  Blessed  as 
she  is,  Saint  as  she  is  to  be,  stands — if  one  may  use  the 
colloquial  expression — in  a class  by  herself.  She  is  France, 
but  she  belongs  to  all  the  world.  France  does  not  grudge 
her  to  the  world ; France  fighting  welcomed  the  English 
wreath  laid  at  her  feet  in  Paris.  Beside  France  all  the 
world  was  at  the  Vatican  last  Sunday,  and  if  not  there  was 
listening  to  what  His  Holiness  would  say  of  France’s  Saint 
that  is  to  be.  Cardinal  di  Belmonte  was  present  as  Ponent 
of  the  Cause,  Cardinal  Vico  as  Prefect  of  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites,  Cardinal  Lu^on  as  representing  Reims  and  the 
France  martyred  in  the  war.  The  Postulator,  Father 
Hertzog,  is,  by  happy  augury,  of  Alsace,  and  the  address  to 
His  Holiness  was  read,  as  was  only  appropriate,  by  Mgr. 
Touchet,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  The  long  list  of  those  present 
includes  many  French  Bishops  and  all  the  French  Prelates 
resident  here,  but  it  also  seemed  to  include  all  the  world, 
from  the  Patriarch  of  Cilicia,  Mgr.  Paul  Peter  Torzinn,  to 
Mgr.  Kelley,  of  the  Extension  Society  of  America,  and  the 
Overseas  Commissioner  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  American  Secretary  of  Marine. 

No  words  of  His  Holiness  were  needed  really  to  tell 
France  of  his  good  will,  it  has  been  expressed  so  clearlv  and 
so  often.  But  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  perhaps  moved 
him  to  express  it  in  words  of  such  heartfelt  sincerity  that 
they  produced  once  again  that  unusual  thing,  an  outburst 
of  applause  in  the  Consistorial  Hall  of  the  Vatican.  All 
present  were  impressed  most  deeply  by  the  Holv  Father’s 
address.  Before  it,  it  was  felt,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  glory 
and  prosperity  for  which  he  prnved,  anv  purely  worldly  or 
partisan  considerations  should  fall  to  the  ground. 

THE  HOLY  SEE,  POLITICS  AND  RELIGION. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  remarkable  nature  of  the 
expression  of  good  will  given  bv  Rome  to  France  these  days, 
but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  it.  As,  for  instance,  when 
one  reads  a long  comment  in  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
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Italian  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  orientation  of  the 
Vatican  has  now  turned  to  France,  and  France  alone, 
because  there  is  no  other  country  on  which  Rome  can 
depend.  Austria  and  Germany  have  gone;  now  that  the 
war  is  over  the  British  Legation  will  soon  disappear,  and 
moreover  there  is  a coldness  between  England  and  the 
Vatican;  the  attempts  to  bring  Italy  and  the  Vatican 
together  have  come  to  nothing;  the  hopes  of  Rome  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Catholic  worship  in  Santa  Sofia  are 
opposed  by  England  and  America;  France  has  always  had 
an  effective  Protectorate  over  the  Near  East,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Centre  Party  in  Germany  has  just  said  that  Rome 
has  always  been  with  Germany  throughout  the  war.  A 
large  amount  of  the  statements  are  incorrect.  The  writer 
would  surely  be  hard  put  to  it  to  quote  authority  for  the 
one  that  the  British  Legation  will  not  be  continued.  Its 
worth  to  the  Empire  has  been  proved  a thousand  times; 
its  discontinuance  now  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  Empire  and  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Nor,  from  all 
accounts,  is  it  by  any  means  safe  to  say  that  the  possibility 
of  rapprochement  between  Italy  and  the  Vatican  has  gone 
by  the  board.  It  is  not  being  talked  about  just  now  so  much 
as  it  was  a few  weeks  ago,  but  it  may  be  talked  about 
again  quite  soon.  Nor,  certainly,  is  it  in  the  least  true  that 
the  relations  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  Vatican 
are  any  less  excellent  or  less  strong  on  their  foundations  of 
mutual  confidence  and  respect  than  they  have  been  and 
are  shown  to  have  been  by  the  celebrated  message  of  Car- 
dinal Gasparri  to  Cardinal  Bourne  on  the  occupation  of 
Jerusalem  by  British  troops.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  signs 
that  such  is  the  case,  one  of  them  an  appointment  made,  I 
learn,  in  the  last  day  or  two,  of  Father  Couturier,  O.P.,  of 
the  English  Province,  who  has  been  serving  as  chaplain  to 
the  Empire  Forces  for  some  years  in  Egypt,  to  be  Apostolic 
Visitor  to  Egypt  and  surroundings.  His  consecration  as 
Bishop,  to  that  end,  will  take  place,  I understand,  before 
many  weeks  are  past.  But  the  whole  conception  of  the 
comment,  holding  up  the  Papacy  as  a political  not  a 
religious  institution,  is  wrong.  It  is  not  for  the  political 
support  of  France  but  for  the  progress  of  the  faith  there  and 
wherever  France  has  influence  that  His  Holiness  gives  such 
addresses  as  that  of  last  Sunday. 

HELP  FOR  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

In  his  Consistorial  Allocution  recently  His  Holiness 
appealed  for  the  charity  of  the  faithful  of  the  world 
for  the  Catholic  institutions  in  the  Holy  Land.  He 
himself,  he  said,  had  contributed  as  much  as  was  possible 
from  the  very  restricted  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  to-day  the  Osservatore  Romano  gives  the 
first  list  of  answers  to  his  appeal.  It  is  a fine  list.  When, 
in  these  hard  times,  in  noting  the  principal  contributors,  one 
can  confine  oneself  to  those  of  four  figures,  it  is  a fine 
tribute  to  Catholic  generosity  in  response  to  the  cry  for  aid 
of  the  Father  of  the  faithful.  The  Sacred  College, 

5.000  francs;  Cardinal  Gasparri,  2,000;  Mgr.  Maggiordomo, 
1,000;  Mgr.  Maestro  di  Camera,  1,000;  Cardinal  Richelmy, 
1,000;  Anonymous  through  Mgr.  Carinci,  2,500,  and  Baron 
Gianotti,  of  Turin,  the  munificent  donation  of  10,000  francs. 
His  Holiness  himself  has  given  a second  donation  of 

10.000  francs  for  the  suffering  population  of  the  Lebanon. 

NOTES. 

The  CEuvre  report  of  certain  political  arrangements 
between  Cardinal  Amette  and  M.  Clemenceau  for  the 
religious  disposition  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  to  which  the  Holy 
See  is  said  to  have  consented,  is  authoritatively  denied  here. 
— Cardinal  Gasquet  has  been  nominated  by  His  Holiness 
Protector  of  the  Pious  Society  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospels. — A Preparatory  Congregation  of  S. 
Rites  was  held  on  Tuesday  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
heroism  of  the  virtue  of  the  Ven.  Servant  of  God  John 
Nepomucene  Neumann,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Redemptorists. — The  Osservatore  Romano  records  that 
Lord  Curzon,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  has  sent  to  the 
Holy  See  through  Count  de  Salis  the  thanks  of  the  British 
Government  for  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  See  in  saving 
the  lives  of  Major  Cree  and  other  British  officers  captured 
and  threatened  with  execution  by  the  Turks. 

Thursday,  April  17. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  VISITOR  TO  EGYPT. 

The  next  number  of  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  will  con- 
tain the  official  confirmation  of  a news  item  forwarded  last 
week,  the  appointment  to  be  Apostolic  Visitor  to  Egypt  of 
Father  Couturier,  O.P.,  of  the  English  Province,  and  his 
nomination  as  Bishop.  His  titular  See  will  be  that  of 
Myriophitos,  which  is  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  not  far  from 
Gallipoli,  and  his  consecration  will  take  place  at  the  hands 


of  the  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  Cardinal  van  Rossum,  in 
the  church  of  the  Minerva,  the  Dominicans’  headquarters 
church  in  Rome,  on  Low  Sunday.  The  new  Bishop  and 
Apostolic  Visitor  to  Egypt  will  go  to  England  before  taking 
up  his  position,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
the  Army  authorities  and  others.  At  present  Father 
Couturier  is  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  gained  in  Egypt  the  experience  which,  in  addition  to 
other  qualities,  has  fitted  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  See, 
for  the  responsible  advisory  position  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed.  The  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Egypt  dates  back  to 
1839 ; in  1891  the  Apostolic  Prefecture  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  was  formed,  cutting  a wedge  into  it,  and  was  raised 
to  Vicariate  in  1909  under  the  care  of  the  African  Missions 
of  Lyons.  The  new  Bishop  Apostolic  Visitor’s  charge  will, 
of  course,  cover  the  whole  Egyptian  district.  The  appoint- 
ment is  one  more  item  in  the  now  happily  long  list  of  things 
which  go  to  show  the  confidence  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
British  Empire,  but  it  is  even  more  strongly  one  more 
instance  of  Rome’s  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things  that 
the  Apostolic  Visitor  with  the  responsibility  of  reporting  on 
Catholic  things  in  Egypt  should  be  from  the  Empire  which 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

HOLY  WEEK,  RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL. 

Again  on  Palm  Sunday  St.  Peter’s  seemed  to  be  the  most 
frequented  of  the  basilicas ; again  the  two  beautifully 
worked  palms  were  presented  to  His  Holiness ; again  every 
other  person  one  met  in  the  street  seemed  to  be  carrying  a 
little  branch  of  palm  or  kindred  shrub ; again  during  the 
week  the  Holy  Father  has  distributed  Easter  Communion 
to  those  of  his  entourage,  several  distinguished  foreign 
prelates  being  among  those  privileged  to  be  in  the  Pauline 
Chapel  this  morning ; again  to-day  ail  Rome  is  in  the  streets 
going  from  church  to  church  to  visit  and  admire  the  Altars 
of  Repose,  and  though  all  is  different  from  last  year  in  that 
the  immediate  anxiety  for  dear  ones  is  removed,  yet  for 
Italians  it  is  an  anxious  week  for  there  is  no  disguising  the 
keenness  of  feeling  here  as  to  the  settlement  that  is  at  the 
very  moment  going  on  in  Paris  on  Italy’s  frontier  and 
Italy’s  future.  It  is  felt  by  the  people,  as  well  as  expressed 
by  newspapers,  and  among  these  latter  the  Catholic  Press 
is  no  less  patriotic  than  the  others.  And  during  the  past 
week  Italians  have  had  their  home  anxieties  in  the  general 
strike  both  here  and  at  Milan.  It  ' would  seem  that  the 
direction  of  the  Socialist  Party  thought  it  a good  time  to 
feel  their  way  as  to  their  chances,  in  preparation  for  demon- 
strations on  the  First  of  May  in  the  immediate  future  and 
the  coming  general  elections  later  on.  Everything  has  now 
settled  down,  and  if  the  authorities  can  release  from  inside 
and  find  from  outside  raw  material  to  keep  industrial  estab- 
lishments at  work  and  prevent  serious  unemployment, 
there  is  no  reason  why  anything  of  the  sort  should  occur 
again.  The  result  of  the  disturbances  has  made  the  out- 
look for  the  First  of  May  much  more  promising,  and  if 
Signor  Orlando  is  able  to  get  back  here  for  a moment  at  the 
reopening  of  Parliament  and  bring  good  news  from  Paris, 
that  will  have  further  good  effect. 

DIPLOMATIC  HAPPENINGS. 

In  the  diplomatic  field  there  are  three  things  to  note  this 
week.  First,  His  Holiness’  exceeding  cordiality  in  receiving 
the  first  Ambassador  from  Brazil.  Last  October  the  Lega- 
tion was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Embassy  and  the  Minister, 
M.  Magalhaes  de  Azeredo,  who  has  been  here  since  1914, 
has  just  presented  his  Credential  Letters  as  Ambassador. 
The  full  ceremonial  was  observed.  Next,  His  Holiness  has 
recognized  the  provisional  government  of  Esthonia  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State : — 
“ The  Holy  Father  is  most  grateful  for  all  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Esthonia  has  done  in  keeping  him 
informed"  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  country.  He  wishes 
me  to  assure  you  that  he  feels  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
those  sorely  tried  peoples  who  are  hoping  to  ensure  a hap- 
pier future  with  independence.  The  Holy  See  is  ready  to 
recognize  provisionally  the  National  Council  of  Esthonia  as 
an  independent  organization,  in  fact  until  such  time  as  the 
Peace  Conference  shall  have  pronounced  on  the  definite 
settlement  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  it  is  happy  to  main- 
tain direct  relations  with  Esthonia,  and  hopes  that  the  right 
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HAS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
LINES  BEEN  SO  VITALLY  IMPORTANT 

TO  THE  NATION  AS  AT  PRESENT 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation  should  write  for  the  following : — 

SYNOPSIS  of  Ling’s  System  of  Physical  Training. 

OLD  GYMNASIA  Particulars  for  Reconstructing  Economically,  to  bring 

in  line  with  modern  requirements  for  receiving 
Regulation  set  of  Educational  Gymnastic  Appliances. 


PHOTOS 

SCHOOL  CLINICAL 
APPARATUS 


Several  Recent  School  and  Club  Outfits. 

Plinths,  Correction  Belts,  Head  Suspension 
Apparatus,  Straps,  Cushions,  &c. 


LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTIC  OUTFIT 

at  the  Anstey  Training  Gymnasium,  1915. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  above  Gymnasium  was  converted  from  an  unsuitable  building  and 

equipped  by  S.  H.  & G. 

Write  for  printed  information,  plans  and  lists.  ::  Representatives  sent  to  advise,  free  of  charge 


SPENCER  HEATH  & GEORGE  LTD 

Expert  Gymnasium  Outfitters  and  Manufacturers  of  Medico-Mechanical  Appliances  for 
Zander  System,  Functional  Re-Education  Apparatus,  Swedish  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

48,  52  & 54  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.  1. 

T.A.,  M Abacot  Barb,**  London.  T.  Nos.,  Central  621  and  12030. 
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of  self-determination  will  be  given  it  as  to  other  countries.” 
The  Cardinal’s  letter  is  addressed  to  M.  Y\  irgo,  who  has 
been  here  for  some  time  as  representative  of  Esthonia.  The 
third  diplomatic  fact  is  the  announcement  of  the  imminent 
arrival  of  Count  Leo  d’Ursel  as  Minister  of  Belgium  to 
the  Holy  See.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Belgium  was 
represented  by  Baron  d’Erp,  an  old  and  respected  diplomat, 
who  was  replaced  early  in  1915  by  M.  Van  den  Heuvel, 
who  gained  at  once  the  full  confidence  of  the  Holy  See,  as 
evidenced  by  numerous  letters  of  sincerest  sympathy  for  his 
country  and  especially  that  of  June,  1915,  in  which  was  the 
great  statement  that  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  was 
included  in  the  actions  specifically  condemned  as  wrong  by 
His  Holiness.  He  was  called  to  place  his  special  legal 
knowledge  and  experience  at  his  country’s  service  at  the 
Paris  Conference,  and  is  replaced  here  by  another  well- 
known  and  tried  diplomat,  Count  Leo  d’Ursel. 

NOTES. 

At  the  church  of  the  Minerva  on  Thursday  there  was  a 
solemn  function  organized  and  pontificated  by  the  Italian 
Episcopus  Caslrensis,  Mgr.  Bartolomasi,  in  suffrage  of  those 
fallen  in  the  war.  The  music  was  beautifully  rendered  by 
the  Pontifical  School  under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  Casimiri. 
I learn  that  the  Director  of  the  Lateran  School  will  soon  be 
going  to  America  with  a choir  of  upwards  of  sixty  special 
singers  chosen  from  the  Lateran  and  Sistine  Choirs. — Mgr. 
Kelley,  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  of 
America,  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Hearn,  Overseas  Commis- 
sioner of  the  great  American  Catholic  organization,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  bring  to  a close  on  Tuesday  a fruitful 
visit  to  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  the  Knights  will  establish 
a permanent  home  in  Rome.  Mr.  Hearn  has  been  nomi- 
nated Knight  Commander  con  placca  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory. — At  the  annual  function  of  the  Association  of  Our 
Lady  of  a Good  Death  in  the  Church  of  The  Stigmata  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Father  Venanie  de  1’Isle  en  Rigault 
before  a very  large  congregation,  as  is  always  the  case  on 
these  occasions. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


“ AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.’* 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir,* — Your  article  under  the  above  title  in  your  issue  of  to-day 
is  written  in  s 1 fair  and  kindly  a tone,  and  is  so  free  from  such 
phrases  as  “ I am  astounded  at,"  " I am  astonished  that  ” 
(phrases  which  have  no  interest  for  those  who  desire  dispassionate 
and  serious  discussion  and  not  records  of  temperature,  which 
can  only  tend  to  depreciate  what  is  said  by  those  who  give  them), 
that  I venture  to  ask  the  hospitality  of  your  columns  to  say  a 
word  on  the  all-important  matter  with  which  you  deal. 

There  are  many  and  happily  a growing  number  of  “ High 
Church  Anglicans  ” (such  “ from  your  point  of  view,”  to  borrow 
the  courteous  expression  in  your  footnote  regarding  modern 
Easterns’  heresies),  who  hold  quite  a different  position  in  reference 
to  authority  in  the  Church  of  England  from  that  on  wh.ch  you 
comment.  In  respect,  therefore,  for  such  a fundamental  matter 
which  concerns  all  alike,  and  in  fairness  to  those  who  equally, 
perhaps  more  justifiably,  come  within  your  term  “ High  Church 
Anglicans,”  allow  me  to  state  as  briefly  as  I can  what  this 
position  is. 

They  hold  the  following  " six  points  ” : — 

( 1)  That  any  settlement  of  this  vital  question  must  be  based 
upon  the  words  and  the  authority  of  Christ. 

(2)  That  if  the  Petrine  Texts  can  be  explained  away  as  re- 
gards their  giving  to  St.  Peter  unique  promises  and  prerogatives 
(to  deny  which,  pace  St.  Cyprian,  even  the  Lutheran  commenta- 
tors, Meyer  and  Bengel,  contemn  as  false  exegesis),  then  any- 
thing in  the  Bible  can  be  explained  away  and  we  are  all  nowhere. 

(3)  That  these  unique  promises  and  prerogatives  could  not  be 
fulfilled  in  St.  Peter's  lifetime,  and  must,  therefore,  apply  to  his 
successors  with  himself,  as  the  late  Canon  Everest,  of  Truro,  in 
his  little  book,  " The  Gift  of  the  Keys,"  points  out  (pp.  1 1,  12,  22, 
28,  &c.)  ; and  that  if  these  promises  and  prerogatives  were 
confined  only  to  St.  Peter,  then  the  same  might  be  said  of  any 
other  promises  and  of  any  other  prerogatives  given  to  any  other 
apostle  or  apostles  ; while  that  to  claim  " apostolical  succession  ” 
for  one  portion  of  the  ministry  and  to  refuse  it  to  another  is  an 
immoral  inconsistency. 

(4)  That  the  passing  of  these  promises  and  prerogatives  from 
St.  Peter  to  his  successors  is  seen  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  the  last  word  on  their  writings,  shows.* 

(5)  That  from  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  onwards,  the 
fact  and  the  authority  of  this  successorship  became,  and  that 
as  necessity  required,  growingly  emphatic. 

(0)  That  England,  by  Act  of  Parliament!  and  Lambeth 

* He  describes  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  as  “the  first  step  towards  Papal 
domination.1’  and  adds  “ undoubtedly  this  is  the  case  11  (Clement  i,  69,  70). 

t “ lie  it  enacted  . . . that  such  persons  to  whom  your  Highness  your 

Heirs  or  Successors  shall  hereafter  by  Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  give  authority  to  have  or  execute  any  Jurisdiction,  Power,  or  Authority 
Spiritual,  or  to  visit  reform,  order,  or  correct  any  Errors,  Heresies,  Schisms, 


Conference  Resolutions!,  has  specifically  committed  herself  to 
the  First  Four  General  Councils,  the  Fourth  of  which,  Chalcedon 
(a.d.  451),  an  Eastern  Council  of  Greek-speaking  bishops, 
presided  over  by  the  Latin-speaking  legates  of  Leo  the  Great, 
was  a fully  and  historically  developed  Petrine  Council. 

Such  " High  Church  Anglicans,"  therefore,  on  the  ground  of 
the  words  and  authority  of  Christ,  of  the  development  of  history, 
and  of  the  above  stated  position  taken  by  England  in  Parliament 
and  at  Lambeth,  hold  that  in  Peter,  together  with  the  Episcopate, 
Pope  and  Council,  as  some  would  call  it,  neither  without  the 
other,  resides  the  authority  of  the  Church t- and  that  it  resides 
nowhere  else  ; and  that  if,  from  our  side  of  the  question,  any 
further  confirmation  is  wanted  of  the  necessity  of  St.  Peter  in 
union  with  the  episcopate,  the  disastrous  and  hopeless  elfects  of 
episcopacy  endeavouring  to  go  one  better  than  our  Lord,  and  then 
Fiis  Holy  Spirit  in  history,  and  do  without  Him,  are  sufficient. 

The  first  queries  that  naturally  arise  from  the  above  statement 
are  (1)  how  can  anyone  take  this  basis  of  authority  and  not 
become  a “ Roman  ” in  the  conventional  use  of  the  term  ? ; (2) 
Flow  can  this  unique  authority,  given  to  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors  be  recognised  and  submission  to  his  successor  to-day 
be  refused  ? (3)  how  can  refusal  be  justified  without  introducing 
private  judgment,  or  some  other  superseding  authority,  which 
at  once  overthrows  your  whole  position  and,  on  your  own  theory 
of  Peter  in  union  with  the  Episcopate,  puts  you  outside  the 
church  ? (4)  lastly,  if  you  are  justified  in  introducing  private 
judgment  or  any  other  superseding  authority,  where,  then,  is 
the  living  voice  of  the  Church  ? 

These  are  momentous  and  solemn  questions  demanding 
most  humble  and  prayerful  consideration  ; but  as  I have  already 
taken  up  the  fullest  amount  of  space  I can  of  your  hospitality 
ask,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  submit  some  thoughts  on  these 
questions  in  another  communication. 

Yours,  &c., 

C.  H.  Sharpe. 

More  Hall,  Stroud,  Glos., 

April  18,  1919. 


THE  MENACE  OF  MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

Sir, — It  happened  in  France,  just  before  the  big  offensive  last 
year,  that  three  officers,  all  of  whom  were  Catholics,  were  having 
tea  togeiher.  They  had  spent  many  years  away  from  their 
homeland.  One,  a subaltern,  was  a tea  planter,  and  the  other 
two  were  field  officers  of  our  old  Regular  Army.  The  two  latter 
were  old  friends,  and  had  served  together  at  a foreign  station 
some  ten  years  ago.  The  tea  planter  was  a stranger  to  one 
of  them.  After  a few  words  on  their  four  years’  experiences 
during  the  war,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  turned  to  the  Major  and 
asked,  ” By  the  way,  are  you  married  yet?  ” The  reply  was, 
“ No,  are  you?  ” “ No.”  The  Colonel  then  pointed  to  the 

subaltern,  and  said,  “ Neither  is  he.”  None  of  them  spoke  for 

some  time.  Then  gradually,  step  by  step,  they  unburdened  their 
thoughts.  “ Do  you  remember  early  in  the  war  seeing  letters 
in  the  Times  signed  ‘ Lonely  Officer  ’?  I believe  many  of  them 
were  genuine.”  One  broke  out  with,  “ The  last  time  I was  home 
on  leave  my  brother  and  his  wife  were  staying  there.  Every 

morning  one  of  his  youngsters  used  to  break  into  my  room.  It 

was — ‘ Uncle,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to-day?  ’ or  ‘ Uncle,  help 
me  with  this  or  that,’  &c.  It  does  make  one  think,  you  know.” 
One  replied,  “ Yes  1 In  another  ten  years  we  shall  not  be  so 
quick  on  the  ball  at  polo  as  when  we  last  played  ; moreover,  one’s 
regiment  and  sports  still  seem  to  leave  a vacant  place.” 

Bapaume,  Cambrai,  and  Le  Cateau  are  passed.  The  armistice 
has  been  with  us  five  months.  Demobilization  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  There  is  less  work  to  do  every  day,  but  more 
time  to  think. 

Last  month  the  Colonel  and  the  Major  met  between  the  acts 
of  “ Louise  ” at  the  Opera  House  in  Paris.  One  had  some 
work  near  there  and  the  other  was  returning  from  the  Rhine. 
The  same  question  was  asked,  and  the  same  answer  given,  as 
had  happened  nine  months  ago.  “ I expect  we  shall  both  be  for 
abroad  again  in  the  autumn  to  replace  the  Territorials  and  time- 
expired.  They  will  want  most  of  the  Regulars  abroad,  and  we 
are  not  home  yet.” 

Can  it  be  that  there  is  a real  shortage  of  Catholic  girls  in 
England,  of  the  same  social  position  from  which  our  old  type  of 
officers  were  drawn?  One  office  told  me  that  he  had  come  across 
one  or  two  of  the  Catholic  huts  in  France,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  Catholic  lady  in  those  he  had  seen. 

Yours,  &c., 

Quo  Vadis. 


WILL 

MR.  FREDERICK  WARD. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ward,  of  Edenhurst,  Arterberry  Road,  Wimble- 
don, London  manager  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  who 
died  January  23,  has  left  property  valued  at  ^20,435  13s.  lid. 
Among  other  bequests  he  leaves  ^50  to  the  Littie  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  Meadow  Road,  South  Lambeth  ; ^50  to  the  priest  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Edge  Hill,  Wimbledon,  for 
charities. 

Abuses  or  Enormities  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  shall  not  in  anywise  have  authority 
or  power  to  order,  determine  or  adjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to  be  Heresy  but 
only  such  as  heretofore  have  been  determined,  ordered  or  adjudged  to  be  Heresy, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  General 
Councils  11  (I  Eliz.  i.  36).  . 

t “ We.  Bishops  of  Christ’s  Holy  Catholic  Church— professing  the  faith  of  the 
primitive  and  undivided  church  as  based  on  Scripture,  defined  by  the  first  four 
General  Councils  ” (1867.  So  also  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Resolutions  passed 
I at  the  Conference). 
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Farris’sJIltarCandles 


“ Kylie  of  Toronto  ” was  a name  included  in  a pre- 
liminary list  of  the  young-  men  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Osborn’s  “ New  Elizabethans,”  a book  of  memoirs  of 
fallen  soldiers,  but  it  does  not  actually  figure  in  the. 
published  work.  A Catholic  and  a Rhodes  scholar, 
Edward  Kylie  made  English  friends  during  his  time  at 
Balliol,  but,  except  when  he  was  playing  lacrosse  at 
Lords, ^his  circle  was  a small  one,  and  his  tastes  and 
learning  ran  in  channels  somewhat  remote  from  those 
of  a Rupert  Brooke  or  a Julian  Grenfell.  Later  he 
became  a lecturer  at  University  College,  Toronto,  and 
remained  “ Kylie  of  Toronto  ” till  the  war,  save  for 
on;  brief  return  to  England.  If  Mr.  Osborn  has  secured 
sufficient  matter  we  may,  we  hope,  still  look  for  the 
publication  of  his  memoir  in  a later  edition  of  the  “ New 
Elizabethans.” 

* * 

* 

Another  Balliol  Catholic  who  can,  perhaps  with  more 
appropriateness,  be  termed  a New  Elizabethan  was 
Stephen  Hewett,  of  Downside,  of  Oxford,  and,  at  the 
last,  of  the  Somme.  Unlike  Kylie,  he  left  much  matter 
for  the  memorialist,  and  quotations  from  his  published 
letters  have  already  been  made  in  these  pages.  But 
among  unpublished  letters  is  one,  written  some  little 
while  after  his  first  reading  of  Francis  Thompson,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  recitation  to  himself  of  “ The 
Llound  of  Heaven  ” was  become  a nightly  exercise, 
and  ends  : “ I am  a disciple.”  A disciple  fifteen  years 
old,  for  the  letter  is  dated  1908.  He  was  born  in  1893, 
t'  e year  in  which  first  appeared  the  volume  containing 
“The  Hound  of  Heaven.” 


VEGETABLE  WAX,  VOTIVE,  ETCs 


‘Cbe  ^arris’  Stocks  for  fiolp  Oils 

(PATENTED) 


* * 

Following  the  auction  of  the  Mostyn  quartos,  with 
its  many  record  prices  for  printed  plays,  comes  the 
announcement  of  the  sale  of  even  greater  treasures — 
Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson’s  collection  of  manu- 
scripts. Of  the  thirty  lots  to  be  offered  at  Sotheby’s 
on  June  3,  one  of  the  most  ancient  is  the  Gallician 
Missal,  which  Mr.  Weale,  judging  from  the  Kalendar 
and  the  Proper  of  Saints,  attributes  to  the  diocese  of 
Langres,  France,  and  to  the  year  1060.  Another 
French  MS.  is  the  “ Psaiter  of  Pr£my,  near  Cambrai,” 
so  called  because  the  first  owner  was  a nun  of  the  small 
convent  at  that  place.  This  Mr.  Thompson  describes 
as  a poor  relation  of  the  famous  Hours  of  St.  Louis, 
which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  National  Library  in 
Paris.  “ Poor  ” is  a relative  term  ; the  buyer  in  June 
will  needs  be  a rich  man.  The  “ Talbot  Hours,”  the 
“ Hours  of  Margaret  Beauchamp,”  and  the  “ Missal 
of  the  Carmelites  of  Nantes  ” are  among  other  lots  to 
be  sold.  And  it  may  be  safely  said  that  not  one  of  these 
manuscripts,  made  by  Catholic  scribes  for  Catholic 
owners  for  Catholic  use,  will  go  in  June  from  Sotheby’s 
to  a Catholic  library. 


Coventry  Patmore  on  Father  Gerard  Hopkins  was 
quoted  in  these  columns  last  week.  Here  is  Gerard 
Hopkins  on  Patmore,  in  a letter  dated  1885  “ Thank 

you  very  much  for  the  ‘Angel  in  the  House,’  which 
reached  me  the  night  before  last;  to  dip  into  it  was 
like  opening  a basket  of  violets.  To  have  criticized  it 
looks  now  like  meddling  with  the  altar  vessels  ; yet  they 
too  are  burnished  with  washleather.  ” And  again,  a 
year  later  :■ — “ Your  poems  are  a good  deed  done  for 
the  Catholic  Church  and  another  for  England.  . . . 
What  marked  and  striking  excellence  has  England  to 
show  to  make  her  civilization  attractive?  Her  litera- 
ture is  one  of  her  excellences  and  attractions,  and  I 
believe  that  criticism  will  come  to  make  this  more  and 
more  felt;  but  there  must  be  more  of  that  literature — a 
continued  supply  and  in  quality  excellent.  This  is  why 
I hold  that  fine  works  of  art,  and  especially  if,  like 
yours,  they  are  not  only  ideal  in  form,  but  deal  with 


RUBRICAL  AND  PERFECTLY  OIL-TIGHT 

Best  Silver  Plate,  with  pure  Gold  inside,  perfectly 
Qil-tigl.t  and  made  entirely  of  metal,  no  substance 
such  as  cork,  leather  or  glass  being  employed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Rubric,  which  states  “the  Oils  are 
to  be  kept  in  Vessels  M Silver  or  alloved  metal.” 

Complete  set  Of  three  bottles,  in  Leather  Case,  lined 
with  Velvet  and  Silk,  £2  2s.  net.  Larger  size, 
£3  3s.  net. 

A Plate  is  fitted  on  the  outside  of  the  case  upon  which 
the  name  of  the  Mission  is  engraved  Free  of  Charge. 


Ceremonp  of  Blessing  the  font. 

( harles  Farris  has  designed  a SPECIAL  CAP  with  a 
SPOUT  to  screw  on  to  the  B and  C Holy  Oil  Stocks 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of  oil  during  the 
Ceremony  of  blessing  the  Font. 

The  caps  are  fitted  inside  the  lid  of  the  leather  case  containing 
the  Holy  Oil  Slocks,  and  are  suppl  ed,  if  required,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  qs.  6d.  each. 

EXTENSIVE  SHOWROOMS 

EVERYTHING  for  the  COMPLETE  FURNISHING 
OF  CHURCH  AND  ALTAR 

Charles  farris, 

71,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Wokks  : HELMET  COURT.  BISHOPSGATE.  E.C. 
Warfhouses  and  Stokfs  : 

! 91  and  93,  BISHOPSGATE,  and  12.  WORMWOOD  STREET.  E.C. 

Phones.— LONDON  WALL,  9397  & 9398.  Telegrams — WAXINESS  LONDON. 
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high  matter  as  well,  are  really  a great  power  in  the 
world,  an  element  of  strength  even  to  an  empire.” 

* • 

* 

A good  peace  is  better  than  a good  Press.  Let  us 
hope  that  to  Patmore  a good  post  was  at  least  as  good 
as  a good  Press,  though  the  point  is  more  debateable 
than  the  Premier’s.  Patmore’s  correspondents  were 
apt  to  say  under  cover  of  the  penny  stamp  the  things 
that  needed  saying  in  the  open.  But  Father  Hopkins 
was  peculiarly  a man  of  the  post,  of  personal  exchange 
of  view,  rather  than  a man  of  print.  His  own  poems 
remained  in  manuscript,  even  while  he  declared  that 
poetry  should  be  part  of  Imperial  propaganda.  He 
was  till  the  end  a poet  in  disguise — disguised  as  a 
Jesuit.  His  “ that’s  telling  secrets,”  a phrase  which 
stopped  the  publication  of  some  of  Patmore’s  prose, 
was  characteristic.  And  yet  his  letters  to  Patmbre,  as 
when  he  challenges  an  essay  on  Keats  and  a quotation 
from  Newman,  are  full  of  the  argument  that  may  use- 
fully be  published.  “ We  must  study,”  says  another 
Catholic  writer,  “ other  men’s  inventions  in  our  closet, 
but  need  we  now  print  our  comments  on  them?  Exposi- 
tion, interpretation,  by  themselves  are  not  necessary. 
Eut  for  controversy  there  is  cause.”  And  round 
Hopkins  himself  controversy  will  be  busy. 

* * 

St.  Martin ’s-in-the-Fields  lately  lent  its  pulpit  to 
actors,  and  last  week  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  recited  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  The 
service  is  described  as  forming  a kind  of  summary  of 
the  efforts  of  the  past  four  years,  Miss  Ashwell’s  five 
excerpts  dealing  with  the  death  of  the  mighty,  the  hope 
of  the  righteous,  the  heralding  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
Kingdom  of  Peace,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemed. 
The  entente  between  the  English  Church  and  the  stage 
prospers,  as  gauged  by  the  size  of  the  congregations 
at  Worcester  and  elsewhere.  The  success  of  a 
reciprocal  arrangement,  by  which  Miss  Ashwell  would 
give  a stage  part  to  a Dean,  has  still  to  be  tested. 

* * 

* 

Sir  John  Lavery’s  triptych  was  duly  unveiled  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a day  of  general  unveiling,  in  St. 
Patrick’s,  Belfast.  The  painting,  entitled  “ The 
Madonna  of  the  Lakes,”  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
Virgin  to  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Brigid,  and  is  Sir  John’s 
gift  to  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized. 


Colonel  Henry  Sullivan  Jarrett,  C.I.E.,  has  died,  in 
his  eightieth  year,  at  his  residence  at  East  Grinstead. 
Born  in  1839,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Jarrett,  of 
Speldhurst,  Kent,  he  was  educated  at  Prior  Park,  and 
was  gazetted  Ensign  Bengal  Army  in  1856.  He  served 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1858,  when  he  was  present 
at  the  outbreak  at  Mooltan,  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches, and  received  the  medal.  He  afterwards  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of 
India,  and  accompanied  the  second  Eusofzai  Expedi- 
tion of  1863  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  John  Garvock.  Later  he  became  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  at  Fort  William,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  He  was  the  author  of  a " History  of 
the  Caliphs,”  also  of  “The  Institutes  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,”  and  he  translated  Heine’s  Songs  into  English 
verse.  He  married  in  1874  Agnes,  daughter  of  Francis 
Beaufort,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  One  son,  Father 
Bede  Jarrett,  is  the  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans,  a 
preacher  and  w iter  who  is  also  a thinker.  Two  other 
sons  gave  their  lives  otherwise  for  their  country — 
Major  Charles  Jarrett  at  Gallipoli  and  Captain  Aylmer 
Vivian  Jarrett,  D.S.O.,  who  died  from  wounds  received 
in  Flanders. 


Father  Felix  Couturier,  O.P.,  of  Woodchester 
Priory,  the  new  Apostolic  Visitor  for  Egypt,  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  a chaplain  with  the  Egyptian 


THAT  SMALL  DONATION. 

The  co-operative  influence  of  that  email  donation  which  you,  good 
reader,  could  so  easily  spare,  which  you  could  send  on  to  Melior 
Street  without  missing  it,  which  you  would,  probably,  have  sent  on 
long  since  had  you  thought  it  worth  sending,  is  all  that  is  now  required 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  complete  extinction  of  the  crushing  debt 
under  which  poor  Melior  Street  has  been  groaning  for  thirty  years 
or  more  111!  J J 

Will  you  not  let  me  have  that  small  donation  ? . . . Trifling  and 
inconsiderable  though  it  may  be  in  ycur  eyes  or  in  itself,  yet  it  means 
V?r-LID,“C“’  indeed’  for  your  poor,  long-bui  dened  brethren  in  the  slums 
of  Melior  Street  by  London  Bridge.  Send  it  on  to  me.  Send  it 
to-day.  Send  it  now.g 

Address:  Fr.  RYAN,  Melior  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1. 

Mass  every  Friday  for  co-orei a.ors,  lor  whom  aho,  and  for  whose  intentions 
Iheh  tie  hear  Is  and  hands  of  700  Innocent  children  are  lilted  up  in  prayer  twice 
ciaily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
sacrament. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  — “ I congratulate 
v ou it  n the  sp.tndid  and  fircctssful  t fforts  that,  with  ihe  encouragtmcnt  of  your 
pi  hop,  yon  are  now  nukirg  lo reduce  thai  burden  I l eg  Goo  to  bless  3 cur  ei  orts 
m ever\  way.  and  to  grant  \ ou  ve  ry  soon  lo  see  the  complete  extinction  o!  the  debt.” 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  : — 14  You  can  tell  everybody  that  jour 
appeal  ha^  the  warmest  appro va  ol  jour  Bishop.  Whoever  hilps  you  will  be 
making  an  exce  lei  t use  of  lus  monev  and  will  be  centi  it  wing  poweifuby  to  ihe 
welfare  of  iht  Church  in  allbouth  London.  Mas  God  bless  and  rewaid  abundantly 
all  who  help  yon,” 

Prior  O’Gorman,  O.S.  A. : — ' I well  know  the  worry  and  the  anxiety. 
If  our  Jay  folk  cou  d but  realise  the  martyrdom,  I am  sure  they  would  feei  disposed 
to  come  to  your  assistance  ail  ihe  more  readily.'' 


A Little  Easter 
Gift  for  Poor 
Melior  Street, 

towards  extinction 
of  the  longstanding 
debt, 

from 

Name 

Address 


Father  Bernard  Vaughan  :— •*  I feel  suie  there  are  not  a few 
devotees  of  the  Saci  eci  Heart  who  would  gladly  aid  you, if  only  they  knew  of 
your  urgent  need  of  help.” 


Catholic  tteuth  Societp. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

will  be  held  in  the 

CATHEDRAL  HALL,  AMBROSDEN  AVENUE, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  i, 

On  FRIDAY,  MAY  2nd, 

His  Eminence  CARDINAL  BOURNE, 

President  of  the  Society,  will  take  the  Chair  at  5 p.  m. 

Members  of  the  Society,  and  all  interested  in  C.T.S.  Work, 
are  invited  to  be  present.  No  tickets  are  required. 


BUDD  BROS.,  Tailors 

STYLE  AND  FIT 
GUARANTEED 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


97,  Newgate  Street,  London*  E.C. 

gj  (Close  to  Poft  Office  Tube  Station.) ; 


ARCH0-  H.  HAMILTON  & CO. 

POSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inuentors  of  the  Petrifying,  Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  B Y T H E P R I N C I P AL 
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Expeditionary  Force  in  Palestine  during  the  war.  He 
has  been  several  times  mentioned  in  dispatches,  and 
was  a recipient  of  the  Military  Cross  in  January  last 
year.  Egypt  is  now  one  of  the  storm-centres  of  the 
world,  and  the  post  to  which  Father  Couturier  has 
been  called  will  exercise  to  the  full  the  powers  of  which 
he  has  given  high  promise  in  the  past. 

* * 

* 

Sir  Norman  Robert  Pringle,  of  Stichill,  Roxburgh- 
shire, whose  death  at  the  Endsleigh  Palace  Hospital 
for  Officers  we  regret  to  announce,  was  received  into 
the  Church  a short  time  ago  by  Father  Charles  Nichol- 
son, S.J.  Born  in  1871,  he  was  the  only  son  of  the 
seventh  baronet,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1897,  and 
married  in  1902  Madge,  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Vaughan. 

* * 

* 

The  work  of  tapestry  weaving,  which  centuries  ago 
was  carried  on  in  the  Edinburgh  district,  has  now 
been  revived  by  Lord  Bute  in  picturesque  buildings  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Corstorphine.  The 
workers  who,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  now 
returned  from  the  war,  are  craftsmen  of  exceptional 
skill,  and  they  are  following  the  designs  of  Mr.  Skeoch 
Cumming.  The  first  great  panel  in  a series  designed 
for  Mount  Stuart,  measuring  32  ft.  by  about  13  ft., 
will  be  the  largest  piece  of  tapestry'  ever  produced  in 
Great  Britain. 


THE  CARDINAL’S  EASTER  SERMON  IN  WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

“ For  other  foundation  no  man  can  lay,  but  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Christ  Jesus.” — 1 Cor.  iii.  11. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  memory  of 
which  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world  to-day,  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  our  own  hope  of  immortality  and  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, but  reminds  us  continually  of  that  supernatural  world 
without  the  realization  of  which  all  real  understanding  of  the 
events  of  this  present  life  is  impossible.  If  this  world  be  an  end 
in  itself,  if  its  plans  and  purposes  are  to  find  no  completion 
and  no  interpretation  hereafter  when  this  life  is  finished,  then 
are  we  compelled  to  abandon  any  possibility  of  arriving  at  a real 
comprehension  of  our  own  existence  or  of  that  continuous  history 
of  mankind  in  which  for  a short  while  we  play  our  small  part. 

If  men  deny  or  cease  to  recognize  God  their  Creator,  if  they 
are  forgetful  of  His  government  of  the  world,  or  disregard  His 
providence,  if  they  call  in  question  His  revelation,  which  had  its 
culmination  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death  and  resurrection  of 
His  Divine  Son,  then  all  history  and  all  existence  become  a 
problem  and  an  enigma  which  they  cannot  solve.  Left  to  their 
own  devices  and  imaginings,  they  go  blunderingly  along,  the 
miseries  of  mankind  are  left  without  remedy,  and  the  real 
progress  of  humanity  is  arrested  indefinitely. 

We  have  just  passed  from  a period  of  prolonged  trial,  in  which 
the  courage  and  endurance  and  patience  of  almost  all  the  nations 
have  been  tested  as  never  before.  A year  ago  the  outlook  of  the 
Allied  Governments  was  so  clouded  with  apprehension  that  for 
many  months  the  hearts  of  all  were  weighed  down  with  fore- 
bodings more  terrible  than  in  any  earlier  moment  of  the  war. 
Think  of  the  strain  of  the  weeks  which  began  at  the  end  of 
March  last  year  and  continued  with  hardly  any  lessening  until 
nearly  the  end  of  June.  The  possibility  of  the  loss  of  the  Channel 
ports,  with  as  a result  the  fatal  and  indefinite  prolongation  of 
the  war,  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy  to  Paris,  the  cumulative 
effect  on  the  means  of  oversea  transport  of  the  submarine  attacks, 
had  created  a situation  of  menace  which  aroused  a sense  of 
imminent  danger,  of  human  impotence,  and  of  dependence  upon 
Divine  help,  which  had  never  been  manifested  to  the  same  extent 
in  any  previous  crisis  of  the  war.  Prayers  were  multiplied,  in 
some  nations  as,  thank  God  in  our  own,  at  the  direct  invitation 
of  the  public  authorities ; in  all  countries  by  the  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  the  reawakened  faith  and  deeply  stirred  emotions 
of  individual  hearts.  Supplications,  public  and  private,  collective 
and  separate  acts  imploring  the  Divine  protection,  prayers  for  the 
heavenly  guidance  of  statesmen  and  generals,  were  reiterated 
and  ever  renewed.  And  under  the  leadership  thus  besought  of 
God  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  Allied  forces  a most 
gallant  soldier  who  had  never  forgotten  the  faith  of  his  Catholic 
childhood  and  upbringing,  and  had  never  concealed  his  public 
practice  of  that  faith  or  his  personal  trust  and  confidence  in 
God.  The  result  of  this  reawakened  sense  of  man’s  dependence 
upon  the  Almighty,  impaired  and  weakened  though  it  was  in 
its  expression  by  the  false  human  respect  and  foolish  incredulity 
of  some  Governments,  is  now  matter  of  history.  All  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  were  crushed  with  such  overwhelming  force  that 
the  final  victory,  which  only  in  September  last  was  regarded  as 
hardly  possible  of  realization  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  was 
bestowed  upon  us  by  God  on  St.  Martin’s  Day,  1918.  The  word 


University  of  St.  Andrews 

WALKER  TRUST 

PRIZES  for  ESSAYS 

The  Walker  Trustees,  desiring  to  stimulate  thought  as  to  the  attitude, 
the  preparations,  and  the  conditions  that  must  piecede  and  lead  up  to  the 
realisation  of  the  highest  social,  educative  and  reconstructive  ideals, 
invite  essays  on— 

SPIRITUAL  REGENERATION 

As  the  Basis  of 

World  Reconstruction 

SYMPATHISING  with  the  present  aspiral ions  after  a better  social  and 
interna,  ional  order,  and  believing  that  the  realisation  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  humanity  will  depend  essentially  on  an  awakening  to  spiritual 
truths  which  will  permeate  and  inspire  all  thought,  the  Trustees  desire  the 
essayists  to  concentiate  th^ir  attention  primarily  on  the  nature  and  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  regeneration,  anc!  on  the  methods  bv  which  it  may  be 
attained. 

The  Trustees  will  welcome,  from  those  who  do  not  care  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  offered,  any  essays  or  suggestions  likely  to  prove  helpful 
under  this  scheme. 

In  the  event  of  any  essayist  showing  exceptional  understanding  of  the 
subject,  and  desiring  facilities  for  the  furtherance  of  reconstructive  work, 
the  Trustees  may,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  prizes  offered,  provide 
such  facilities  as  the  tunds  available  may  allow. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  the  most  widely  helpful  essays: — 
1.  STUDENTS'  PRIZES. — Four  separate  prizes  of  £15  each, 
n.  WORKERS'  PRIZES. — Four  separate  prizes  of  £25  each, 
in.  OPEN  PRIZE  OF  £200. — The  Trustees  may,  at  their  discretion, 
make  additional  awards. 

Copies  of  the  notice  relating  to  this  essay  scheme,  with  particulars  0)  the 
prizes  offered,  may  be  had  upon  application  to  THE  SECRETARY, 
THE  WALKER  TRUST,  ROTHES,  MARKINCH,  FIFE. 

ANDREW  BENNETT, 

The  University,  St.  Andrews,  Secretary. 

January,  1919. 


Cloth,  fcap.  8vo,  2/- ; by  post,  2/3. 


SPIRITUAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 

By  the  Author  of  CHRIST  IN  YOU. 

“ A little  book  for  the  present  day  and  hour  ...  It 
speaks  to  all  who  are  seeking  the  good  of  humanity.’’ 
Catalogues  Post  Free  on  Application. 

JOHN  M.  WATKINS, 

21,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS Burke’s  Peerage  1914,  8s.  ; Spenser's 

Fairy  Oueen,  2 vols.  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2  15s.  ; Stone's 
Connemara  profusely  illus.,  5s.;  Madden's  United  Irishmen,  ia  vols., 
1916,  £3  : Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  New  Letters  and  Memorial',  2 vols.,  ns.  ; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a Dancer’s  Li:e,  4s.  ; Ban  of  the  Bori  Demons 
and  Demon  Dancing  in  Africa,  13s  ; Arthur  Symons,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Large  Paper  copy,  £2  as. ; Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition  39  vols.  ^45  ; 
halt  morocco,  fine  set,  cost  £65  ; Morley’s Gladstone.  3 vols.,  30s. ; Debrett  s 
Peerage,  2 vols.,  1915,  new,  8s.  6d.;  Vertot’s  Knights  of  Malta,  in  French, 
Paris,  1726  with  portraits,  4 vols.,  £3  10s.; — Baker’s  Great  Bookshops, 
14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham. 
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"VANHEEMS  ” Tailored  throughout.  The 
price,  post  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom- 
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Of  light  weight,  Soft  Black  Felt,  as  illus- 
trated above.  is  quite  appropriate  for  ordi- 
nary clerical  wear  and  can  be  relied  upo« 
for  good  service.  Please  state  sir.e  when 
ordering.  Special  Prices 
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16mi>age  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on 
request.  Address  all  orders  Dei>t.  “ 7Y’ 
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was  again  manifested  to  the  world  : “ Other  foundation  no  man 
can  lay,  but  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus.”  God 
made  answer  to  our  prayers  when,  in  spite  of  much  forgetfulness 
and  notwithstanding  manifold  flagrant  sin,  the  world  recognized 
in  some  measure  that  victory  depended  upon  Him  alone.  " 

We  might  have  hoped  that  the  lessons  thus  taught  by  God 
would  have  been  well  learnt  and  well  remembered.  On 

November  11  an  Armistice  was  signed  as  a preliminary  to  a 
definite  and  final  peace.  Five  months  have  already  passed,  the 
wisest  of  the  statesmen  of  the  world,  with  innumerable  advisers 
and  assistants  of  every  kind,  have  for  weeks  been  assembled  in 
Paris.  Every  human  means,  with  every  sort  of  appliance  and 
convenience  for  its  fuller  usage,  has  been  and  is  being  employed 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a just  settlement  of  the  numberless  questions 
arising  out  of  the  conflict  that  has  ended.  There  are  countless 
committees  and  sub-committees.  There  is  a Conference  of  ten 
specially  selected  leaders.  There  is  a Supreme  Council  of  Four. 
Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  such  a gathering 
of  those  best  fitted  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world.  Never 
have  human  skill  and  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  had  a greater 
opportunity  of  showing  forth  their  power,  their  resource,  and 
their  authority.  And  the  months  and  the  weeks  are  going  by. 
Not  one  question  of  capital  importance  has  yet  been  settled,  while 
revolution  and  anarchy  are  asserting  themselves  in  ever-widening 
circles  as  the  only  forces  claiming  to  be  competent  to  deal  with 
the  world’s  unrest.  The  greater  nations  do  not  yet  know  what 
new  responsibilities  will  be  placed  upon  them  individually,  while 
collectively  they  are  rendered  impotent  in  dealing  vyth  the 
problems  that  actually  confront  them.  The  smaller  peoples,  with 
some  of  whom  I have  recently  been  in  very  close  contact,  are 
longing  to  know  what  definite  position  will  ultimately  be  assigned 
to  them,  and  are  meanwhile,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
their  future,  exposed  to  every  kind  of  subversive  effort,  both 
within  and  beyond  their  own  borders.  The  news  recently  come 
from  Russia,  the  dire  necessities  of  the  Balkan  States,  the 
deliberate  fomenting  by  some  nations'  of  unrest  in  other 
countries,  the  false  news  which  is  being  propagated  to  defeat 
legitimate  aims,  the  suppression  of  true  facts  which  might  chock 
the  interested  policy  of  financiers — all  these  things  are  the  out- 
come of  the  delays  to  which  a purely  human  wisdom  is  inevitably 
exposed. 

There  are  no  doubt  among  those  who  sit  around  the  Council 
board  in  Paris  many  who  daily  seek  from  God  the  enlightenment 
and  guidance  which  they  need  ; many,  too,  who  in  the  fullness 
of  their  Christian  faith  understand  that  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God  is  the  only  foundation  of  the  world’s 
lasting  peace.  But  there  are  others,  also,  who  have  no  such 
faith,  who  acknowledge  neither  the  one  true  God  nor  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent ; and  it  is  they  who  have  stamped 
upon  the  present  Conference  that  character  of  complete  forget- 
fulness of  God  which,  I imagine,  differentiates  it  from  all  those 
other  great  universal  assemblies  which  from  time  to  time  the 
supreme  moments  of  human  existence  have  brought  together 
since  Christ  came  among  us.  There  has  never  been  a crisis 
like  the  present  one,  never  have  the  destinies  of  mankind  been 
so  momentously  in  the  balance,  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Judge 
of  men  is  treated,  publicly  at  least,  as  though  He  were  of  no 
account.  May  not  this  be  the  reason  why  delay  is  prolonged, 
why  no  conclusion  can  be  reached,  why  the  whole  world  is  sick 
with  weariness  and  impatience,  why  the  forces  of  anarchy  and 
revolution  are  growing  stronger  every  day?  All  the  while  there 
has  been  no  collective  act  of  prayer  oh  the  part  of  those  who 
have  to  decide  these  tremendous  issues. 

These  are,  I know,  sad  thoughts  to  set  before  you  on  Easter 
Day,  on  the  first  Easter  Day  that  it  is  given  to  us  to  celebrate, 
after  four  years  of  intensest  sorrow  and  apprehension,  without 
the  noise  of  battle  almost  ringing  in  our  ears.  But  we  must  face 
stern  facts.  This  Easter  Day  is  in  a true  sense  more  sad  and 
more  anxious  even  than  last  Easter  Day.  Then  in  the  very  midst 
of  a most  terrible  anxiety  there  was  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  a 
conscious  hope,  nay  certainty,  of  ultimate  victory.  To-day  there 
are  forebodings  which  no  human  agency  can  dispel  that  the  fruits 
of  that  God-given  victory  will  be  frittered  away  and  destroyed, 
that  they  may  even  become  a seed-plot  of  future  wars. 

Our  own  duty  is  clear,  it  has  already  been  traced  for  us  by 
the  Vicar  of  our  Divine  Master  when  he  ordered  those  special 
supplications  for  the  Conference  of  Peace  which  in  one  form  or 
another  are  being  offered  up  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
in  every  Catholic  church  throughout  the  world.  We  have  to  unite 
with  those  more  public  prayers  our  own  private  and  individual 
intercessions,  imbuing  them  both  with  so  great  fervour  and 
earnestness  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  on  our  part  at  least 
to  bring  down  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
upon  those  who  have  to  decide  the  future  of  the  world. 

Then  as  a necessary  consequence  of  our  personal  part  in  this 
urgent  need,  we  can  impress  upon  all  who  are  in  any  way  within 
our  range  of  influence  the  duty  of  insisting  that  the  Governments 
of  the  earth  shall  at  last  manifest  publicly  the  place  which 
belongs  to  God  in  determining  the  conditions  that  are  to  rule 
the  future  peace  of  the  world.  There  will  be  no  true  peace,  there 
can  be  no  real  security,  until  God  has  been  invoked  and  His 
guidance  has  been  implored.  And  it  is  our  duty  as  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  strengthen  in  every  way  the  appeal 
which  has  already  been  made  that  before  it  is  too  late  the  power 
and  wisdom  and  providence  of  the  Most  High  may  be  publicly 
and  officially  besought  for  the  guidance  of  the  great  Conference 
now  sitting  in  Paris. 

On  this  Easter  Day,  before  God’s  altar,  in  trust  and  faith 
we  beg  of  our  Divine  Master  that  all  men  may  be  brought  to 
understand  that  “ other  foundation  no  man  can  lay  but  that 
which  is  laid,  namely  Himself,  Christ  Jesus.” 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ORLEANS  ON  FRANCE  AND  THE 
HOLY  SEE. 

1 he  Milanese  Catholic  daily  L’ltalia  gives  prominence 
to  a most  important  and  interesting  interview  of  its  special 
correspondent  with  the  eminent  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Mgr. 
Touchet,  in  Rome,  where  'he  had  been  attending  the  func- 
tions connected  with  the  coming  canonization  of  Blessed 
Joan  of  Arc. 

In  reply  to  a question,  Mgr.  Touchet  answered  with 
eagerness : “ How  many  in  my  country  desire  the  renewal 
of  relations  with  the  Holy  See?  I will  tell  you:  All  men 
who  think ; all  who  have  a clear  perception  of  the  varied 
interests  of  France ; all  who  are  able  to  judge  things  with 
sincerity  and  justice — all  desire  it.  And  we  may  say  that 
they  are  the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
thousand  persons.” 

“ It  is  truly  consoling,  Monseigneurt  to  hear  this  state- 
ment which  you  utter  so  energetically,  and  whose  certainty 
is  based  on  experience.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  difficulty 
remains  in  all  its  acuteness  in  the  Chamber,  where  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  still  cherish  all  the  old  hostility 
towards  Church  and  Pope?” 

“ I don’t  think  so.  Of  course,  the  deputies  are  still  the 
same  ones  as  before  the  War.  But  during  these  five  years 
opinions  have  been  considerably  modified.  The  war,  with 
its  rude  energy,  has  brought  to  men’s  minds  many  things 
they  wanted  to  ignore.  At  present,  I think  that  the  out- 
and-out  Socialists  alone  are  keeping  up  in  the  French 
Chamber  the  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  relations  with 
the  Holy  See.  The  Socialist-Radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  converted  to  this  renewal.  You  know  Monzie’s 
book — “ Rome  sans  Canossa,”  which  made  such  a stir  when 
it  appeared?  Later  still  came  the  letter  of  Lazare „Weiler. 
These  are  symptomatic  manifestations  coming  from  that 
side  and  expressing,  not  personal  and  isolated  opinions,  but 
a whole  ibro<id  current  of  ideas.  Don’t  imagine  that  this 
proceeds  from  ideal  or  religious  principles.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  rises  from  a practical  point  of  view,  in  face  of  the 
ascertained  fact  that  France  has  every  interest  in  not  being 
absent  from  the  Pope,  and  that  at  the  present  day  such 
an  absence  might  imperil  the  fruits  of  our  victory.  On 
the  basis  of  this  utilitarian  criterion,  the  movement  demands 
the  return  to  Rome,  but  adds  “ sans  Canossa  ” precisely  in 
order  to  signify  that  the  return  is  not  caused  by  any 
religious  scruples.  To  Catholics  this  matters  little : the 
result  is  the  same.” 

“ Why,  then,  if  this  is  the  disposition  of  men’s  minds,  is 
this  renewal  of  relations  not  brought  practically  about?” 

“ I think  for  three  motives.  First  of  all,  human  respect. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  a question  of  a religious  profession, 
but  merely  to  establish  a connection  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  representative  of  a religious  ideal — 
which  is  quite  a different  thing.  But  in  reality  these  two 
divergent  formalities  are  easily  confused,  and  the  danger 
that  an  appearance  of  favouring  relations  with  the  Vatican 
might  be  taken  for  a religious  tendency  awakens  in  many 
minds  human  respect,  and  you  know  that  no  other  sen- 
timent can  induce  a man  more  than  this  one  to  act  a contre 
cceur, 

“ Secondly,  a certain  repugnance  to  having  to  admit  that 
we  have  behaved  badly  towards  Rome.  This  conviction  is 
accepted  by  many  of  those  who  were  among  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  separation.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  French  politicians  acknowledged  this  a short  time 
ago  to  Denys  Cochin,  and  said  to  him  quite  simply : “ Nous 
avons  agi  comme  des  muffles.”  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
confess  in  public,  even  by  acts,  what  we  assert  in  private. 

“ Thirdly,  a certain  electoral  anxiety.  What  will  the 
cluib,  trade,  the  school,  say?  These  are  questions  which 
worry  the  deputy,  who  has  always  before  his  mind  the 
corner  of  the  promise  that  has  given  him  the  vote  and 
which  still  remains  the  arbiter  of  his  return  to  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  Although  I believe  that  in  very  many  cases  ‘ 
neither  the  club,  nor  trade,  nor  the  school  would  dis- 
approve of  this  revirement.  ” 

“ All  these  reasons  taken  together  explain  without  much 
difficulty  how  the  contradiction  is  possible  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  present  moment  between  the  intimate 
convictions  of  the  country  and  its  official  situation.  But  it 
is  a situation  that  cannot  drag  on  indefinitely  and  must 
one  day  come  to  a crisis.” 

“ When  do  you  think,  Monseigneur,  that  this  may 
happen?  ” 

“ When  all  shall  have  become  aware  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible in  the  interests  of  France  to  defer  this  rapprochement 
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any  longer.  France  and  the  Holy  See  have  many  interests 
in  common.  France  has  need  of  the  Pope,  and  I will  add 
that  the  Pope  has  need  of  France.  I recall  on  this  subject 
a simile  under  which  Leo  XIII  once  expressed  to  me  this 
thought.  I was  not  yet  Bishop,  and  had  come  to  Rome 
as  a simple  abbe  to  preach  the  Lenten  sermons  in  Saint 
Louis  des  Frangais.  Leo  XIII  occasionally  received  me, 
and  took  pleasure  in  discussing  literature,  philosophy,  and 
sometimes  also  politics.  One  day  he  said  to  me  : ‘ France 
is  the  walking-stick  upon  which  I lean  in  order  to  traverse 
Europe,  but  also  France  has  need  of  me.’  These  words  of 
the  great  Pontiff  correspond  to  those  I heard  a few  days 
ago  repeated  by  Cardinal  Gasparri : ‘ We  have  need  of  a 
strong  France.’  ” 

“ Cardinal  Gasparri,”  I said,  “ has  never  concealed  his 
affection  for  France.  During  the  years  of  war,  when  your 
country  was  so  cruelly  devastated  and  her  sons  were  falling 
in  hecatombs  in  the  trenches  which  traversed  her,  you  ought 
to  have  heard  with  what  accents  of  emotion  he  expressed 
his  grief  and  his  apprehensions  for  still  graver  ruin,  but 
French  public  opinion  did  not  realize  this,  and  often  enough 
suspected  and  accused  him.” 

11  Yes,  we  were  unjust  towards  the  Pope.” 

“ Public  opinion  was  for  a long  time  perplexed.” 

“ More  than  perplexed — hostile;  but  unjustly  so.  We  are 
obliged  to  recognize  this.  I was  speaking  recently  with  a 
French  politician,  who  repeated  the  usual  lamentations. 

I asked  him  : What  do  you  complain  of?  That  the  Pope 
should  have  preached  peace?  But  he  is  the  Father  of  all, 
the  Head  of  the  Universal  Family,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Hence  he  could  not  preach  war  without  failing  in  his  duty. 
What,  then,  do  you  complain  of?  That  the  Pope  made 
concrete  proposals  of  peace?  But  what  proposals  did  he 
make?  The  evacuation  of  the  invaded  French  territory 
and  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  added  the 
restitution  of  the  German  colonies,  and  let  us  even  grant 
that  he  was  ready  to  offer  in  exchange  for  Alsace-Lorraine 
some  colonial  advantages  to  Germany.  But  when  did  he  do 
all  this?  In  August,  1917,  when  we  were  beaten,  when 
the  German  armies  were  daily  gaining  fresh  ground  on 
our  territory.  I think  that  if  in  those  years  the  French 
people  had  Seen  asked  whether  they  were  disposed  to  accept 
these  conditions  they  would  have  accepted  most  willingly. 
Then  things  changed.  The  victory  came — our  great,  com- 
plete victory — and  we  have  been  able  to  impose  our  own 
conditions  on  the  beaten  enemy.  And  what  has  the  Pope 
done?  He  has  said  nothing  further.  Has  he,  perhaps, 
attempted  to  attenuate  the  effect  of  our  victory  or  to 
diminish  its  advantages?  No.  What,  then,  do  you  com- 
plain of?  I repeated.  And  my  interlocutor  had  no  reply  to 
make. 

“ We  therefore,  as  I said,  have  been  unjust  towards  the 
Pope.  But  now  opinions  are  calming  down ; many  are 
returning  to  calmer  counsels,  and  the  inopportuneness  and 
injustice  of  many  attacks  are  now  understood.  The  diatribe 
against  Benedict  XV  published  a few  months  ago  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  has  fallen  into  discredit,  and  the  reply  of 
P&re  Le  Floch  in  the  Correspondant  has  fully  refuted  it.” 

“ The  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  missed  any  occa- 
sion of  offering  to  France  manifestations  of  his  sympathy.” 

“ Oh  yes,  and  more  especially  his  cry  of  affection  towards 
my  country  uttered  last  Sunday  in  proclaiming  the  glories 
of  Jeanne  d’Arc  cannot  fail  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  every  good  Frenchman.  To  every  good  French- 
man the  Pope,  whilst  declaring  himself  the  friend  of  France 
and  French  at  heart,  and  desirous  of  the  greater  glory  and 
prosperity  of  France,  sent  his  benediction.  And  every 
good  Frenchman  will  have  received  it  in  his  heart  as  the 
promise  and  pledge  of  better  days.  These  days  will  come 
under  the  patronage  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  chosen  creature 
who  personifies  Christian  perfection,  love  of  country  and 
heroic  courage.  Nothing  better  could  be  desired  to 
symbolize  the  virtues  which  have  rendered  and  will  render 
France  great  in  fhis  critical  and  glorious  period  of  her 
history.  I think  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Providence 
has  kept  back  to  the  present  day  her  canonization.  For 
several  years,  believe  me,  the  cause  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  was  clear 
and  certain.  At  every  moment  it  appeared  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  difficulty  in  the  declaration  of  her  sanctity, 
and  yet  at  every  moment  there  arose  new  difficulties,  creat- 
ing obstacles  and  bringing  further  delay.  And  thus  we 
have  at  last  arrived  at  this  day,  at  the  victory  which  recalls 
the  most  glorious  pages  of  French  history.  Perhaps  Pro- 
vidence has  willed  that  in  the  name  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  there 
should  soon  be  celebrated  another  victory  no  less  precious, 
that  over  the  internal  enemy  who  has  lacerated  the  soul  of 
France  by  tearing  her,  the  eldest  daughter,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  great  Roman  mother.” 
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To  the  greater  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Please  Help  me  to  build 
a Church  at  Swadlincote 

Population  over  20,000.  At  present  I have  only  a 
school-chapel  at  Newhall,  and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
bulk  of  the  scattered  congregation  numbering  just 
over  300.  After  1 5 years  of  hard  work  I have  se- 
cured bit  by  bit  a splendid  site  of  6,000  square  yards 
and  paid  for  same-  I have,  moreover,  £500  towards  the 
new  Church.  No  endowment  ; no  debts.  Outside 
help  absolutely  necessary.  A great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a final,  effort  is  being  made  this  year,  a friend 
having  promised  to  double  the  amount  raised  by  this 
appeal  and  by  the  Bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  1919.  Who  will  help?  My  Parishioners  are  en- 
deavouring to  raise  £200  in  cash.  1 shall  be  so 
grateful  and  will  acknowledge  any  donation  or  any 
article  sent  for  the  Bazaar. 

MAURICE  A.  PARMENTIER, 

Newhall, 

Nr.  Burton-on-Trent. 


/I|\  (>  Ml  A t4 1 55  I TT  H I P 1"  *n  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Send  for  Book 
lUJUIlUimi  No  J Exclusive  designs -ubmited.  Church 

Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO.  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers.  27,  Eastcastle  StreH  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.j.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  Oscraft,  Wesdo.  Londo-  Established  1874. 


LACQUERING 

OXIDISING 

ELECTRO-PLATING 


of  Church  Ornaments,  Kerbs,  Bed- 
steads, Cycle  Work,  Table  Ware,  etc 
LLOYD,  39,  Castle  St.,  DERBY 


VINO  PIRFEXO 

The  Unhersal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

The  Cathedral  : Easter  Day. — Large  congregations  suc- 

ceeded each  other  at  the  services  at  the  Cathedral  on  Easter 
Sunday.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  presided  at  Terce  and  sang 
Pontifical  High  Mass.  In  the  evening  His  Eminence  gave  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  preached  a striking  sermon, 
a full  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

At  the  Low  Mass  at  noon  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Mgr. 
Canon  Moyes,  D.D.,  who  said  that  it  might  well  be  that  the 
peace  which  was  to  crown  the  splendid  victory  which  God  had 
given  them  would  be  crowned  during  that  Eastertide,  and  once 
again,  thanksgivings  would  be  blended  with  the  alleluias  of  Easter 
rejoicings.  Future  historians  would  label  the  Easter  of  1919  as 
the  Easter  of  Peace  and  Victory.  For  that  reason  they  must  pray 
all  the  more  fervently  that  the  Peace  might  be  an  enduring 
and  righteous  peace,  and  thus  might  harmonize  with  the  alleluias 
which  were  the  very  expression  of  the  gladness  of  goodness  and 
the  joy  of  good  will.  Needless  to  say  that  the  reparation  which 
was  due  to  the  injured,  the  restitution  which  was  due  to  the 
despoiled,  the  security  which  was  due  to  the  peaceable,  were  all 
matters  of  justice  which  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  any  nation 
to  forgo  or  condone.  But  for  the  rest  the  peace  would  be  a 
lasting  peace,  just  in  the  measure  in  which  it  was  a Christian 
peace,  founded  in  equity  and  charity  and  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Him  Who  is  the  Divine  Peacemaker,  not  only  between  God  and 
man,  but  between  man  and  man.  Hence  it  would  be  for  them 
to  remember  that  a victory  of  a man  over  his  fellow  man,  taken  in 
itself,  is  but  a sad  and  pitiful  thing  at  the  best.  Any  victory  which 
aimed  at  domination  for  domination’s  sake  or  consisted  in  a mere 
ascendancy  of  physical  strength,  never  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
coarse  triumphs  of  the  prize-ring.  The  only  victory  which  counted 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  brought  blessing  to  the  winner  was  the 
victory  of  right  over  wrong,  of  justice  over  injustice,  of  generosity 
over  self-seeking,  of  moral  courage  over  moral  cowardice,  of  love 
of  duty  over  love  of  self-ease  and  sensuality.  That  alone  was  the 
victory  of  righteousness  which  exalted  and  gave  “ peace  in  its 
strength  and  victory  in  its  towers.”  That  was  the  Christian 
victory  and  the  Christian  peace  that  they  as  Catholics,  assembled 
before  their  altars,  asked  of  their  God  on  that  historic  Easter 
Day. 

— Holy  Saturday. — The  services  on  Holy  Saturday  were  marked 
by  the  Blessing  of  the  Font  being  carried  out  with  the  full 
ceremony,  as  in  Rome.  A Jewish  boy,  aged  thirteen,  was 
baptized  with  the  consent  of  his  parents. 

Commercial  Road,  E. — Father  Bernard  Vaughan  paid  an 
unexpected  visit  to  the  congregation  on  Easter  Sunday,  and 
preached  at  the  12  o’clock  Mass.  He  said  he  came  to  congratu- 
late them  on  the  splendid  spirit  and  organization  which  enabled 
them  to  place  twelve  Catholic  representatives  of  the  parish  on 
local  Boards  of  Guardians.  Eight  of  these  Guardians  were  also 
members  of  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  could,  there- 
fore, be  relied  on  to  do  credit  to  Catholics.  Last  year  they  had 
a Catholic  Mayor  and  Mayoress  who  set  a fine  example  of  civic 
life  and  duty  to  the  borough  of  Stepney,  and  he  was  proud  of 
his  service  and  association  with  this  congregation.  Answering 
the  question  of  the  day,  “ Who  shall  roll  us  back  the  stone  from 
the  door  of  the  Sepulchre?  ” he  gave  an  eloquent  outline  of  the 
way  to  meet  the  obstacles  and  perils  of  the  time,  and  urged  the  men 

to  link  arms  with  the  Risen  Christ  ” in  the  Sacrament  of  His 
Presence,  as  they  found  Him  in  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. He  by  His  power  and  grace  would  roll  back  the  obstacles 
in  their  path.  The  congregation  will  present  his  portrait  in  a 
beautifully  framed  oil  painting  to  Father  Vaughan  on'  May  8 in 
Our  Lady’s  Hall.  An  interesting  programme  is  being  arranged. 

Walthamstow. — A bazaar  and  sale  of  work  were  held  in  the 
Central  Hall,  St.  George’s  Schools,  Walthamstow,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Considerable  effort  had  been  made 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  William  O’Gradv,  V.G.,  and  his  helpers 
to  amass  a large  quantity  of  saleable  articles,  and  the  result  was 
very  successful.  The  openers  on  the  respective  days  were  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  O’Brien,  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mr.  John  Tye,  K.S.G. 

Watford  : Local  Elections. — Dean  Keating,  Rector  of 
Holy  Rood,  Watford,  has  again  been  returned  unopposed  to  the 
Watford  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  H.  S.  Dunham,  a member 
of  the  Holy  Rood  congregation,  was  returned  by  a large  majority 
in  the  election  for  the  Watford  Urban  District  Council.  Both 
are  the  first  Catholic  members  of  the  respective  authorities. 

Maiden  Lane  : Luncheon  Hour  Discourses. — On  Maundy 
Thursday,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  completed  what  he  called  his 
tabloid  talks  for  Lent.  The  church  was  again  filled  to  over- 
flowing. He  said  that  the  darkness  which  like  a pall  had  hung 
over  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion  was  lifting.  Calvary  stood  out 
in  the  broad  daylight,  and  the  motley  crowd  could  look  up,  and 
gaze  upon  the  hideous  work  of  murder  wrought  by  their  hands. 
Then  was  uttered  the  Sixth  Word  from  the  Cross,  “ It  is 
finished.”  What  was  finished?  In  the  first  place  the  deadly 
work  of  sin  was  finished.  Let  loose  upon  the  Crucified  they 
could  measure  the  height  and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
s;n.  If  they  wanted  to  understand  what  sin  was  let  them  look 


upon  it  in  the  pierced  hands  and  feet,  and  in  the  broker.  Heart 
of  Jesus,  their  Saviour,  on  the  Cross.  In  our  Lord’s  torn  and 
mangled  body  they  might  begin  to  realize  what  the  malignity  of 
man  was,  and  what  was  the  sanctity  of  God.  On  Calvary  they 
saw  the  picture  of  sin  in  its  crude  and  genuine  colours.  ‘‘It  is 
finished.”  What  else  was  finished  besides  sin?  Lore  was 
finished.  Yes,  if  on  the  Cross  they  saw  the  finished  work  of 
sin,  there  too  they  saw  the  finished  work  of  love.  Sin  was  the 
great  evil,  but  love  the  great  good.  Having  loved  His  own  our 
Lord  loved  them  to  the  end — to  the  end  of  His  life,  and  to  the  end 
of  love  itself.  Love' was  service,  love  was  sacrifice,  and  love  in- 
its  highest  reach  was  self-sacrifice. 


SOUTHWARK 

Easter  Day  at  the  Cathedral. — From  an  early  hour  on 
Easter  Sunday  there  was  a continuous  flow  to  the  Cathedral  of 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
was  this  year  a record.  The  Bishop  sang  Pontifical  High  Mass, 
and  subsequently  gave  the  Papal  blessing. 

Holy  Week  Services. — Due  probably  to  the  demobilization 
of  many  members  of  the  congregation  and  the  release  from 
national  service  of  a large  number  of  women,  but  still  more 
probably  to  the  lessons  learned  from  the  war,  the  services  oi 
Holy  Week  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  were  extremely  well 
attended.  Moreover,  those  who  attended  the  Cathedral  included 
a number  of  soldiers  from  the  Dependencies,  some  of  whom  in  the 
days  of  youth  were  pupils  in  the  local  Catholic  schools. 

The  Bishop  officiated  at  Pontifical  High  Mass  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day, and  took  part  in  the  procession  to  the  altar  of  repose. 
The  washing  of  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  men  in  the  afternoon 
was  witnessed  by  a large  congregation.  The  Bishop  preached 
the  Good  Friday  evening  sermon  and  a relic  of  the  Cross  was 
exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  congregation.  His  Lordship 
also  officiated  at  the  functions  of  Holy  Saturday. 

At  Vespers  the  Bishop  preached,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  resurrection  emphasized  unmistakably  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Heresy  following  heresy  had  arisen  against  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  States  and  citizens  had  opeijly 
declared,  like  Lucifer,  " I will  not  serve.”  They  declined  to 
bow  down  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ ; but  Catholics  had  stood 
steadfast  for  their  faith.  To-day  the  country  was  confronted 
with  numerous  problems.  There  was,  for  instance,  unrest 
amongst  the  working  classes ; problems  of  national 
interest  had  to  be  considered  and  solved  ; the  lasting  peace 
of  the  world  was  in  the  balance.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
problems,  there  were  some  who  might  argue  that  the  Church 
had  not  fulfilled  her  obligations  during  the  war.  There  were, 
indeed,  momentous  questions  awaiting  solution.  Men  talked  of 
a League  of  Nations  and  of  a reconstruction  of  the  world  to 
ensure  a permanent  peace,  and  yet  the  very  thought  of  turning 
to  Jesus  Christ  apparently  was  overlooked.  If  the  Church  of 
Christ  were  neglected,  then  we  could  not  expect  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  nation. 

Lewisham  : War  Memorial. — The  Bishop  of  Southwark 

last  week  blessed  an  imposing  memorial  erected  by  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Saviour,  Lewisham,  in  honour  of  forty-three 
members  of  the  congregation  who  made  the  great  sacrifice  during 
the  war.  The  memorial  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Claud 
Kelly,  has  been  erected  over  the  entrance  to  the  church,  'i  It 
consists  of  a crucifix  in  stone,  and  panels  of  white  marble  on 
either  side  of  the  doorway  bear  an  inscription,  inviting  members 
of  the  congregation  and  passers-by  to  pray  for  the  eternal  repose 
of  the  souls  of  those  men  of  the  Church  who  died  in  the  fight  for 
liberty  and  justice.  They  also  record  the  fact  that  the  Calvary- 
erected  by  the  parishioners  was  unveiled  by  the  Mayor  of  Lewis- 
ham (Mr.  Allan  Hume  Nichol,  J.P.)  and  blessed  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Peter  Amigo,  Bishop  of  Southwark.  The  band  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Orphanage,  Orpington,  accompanied  the  singing.  In 
unveiling  the  memorial,  the  Mayor  recalled  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  his  pleasure  two  years  previously  to  unveil  a war  memorial 
at  the  Catholic  Church,  Catford.  A short  address  was  given  by 
the  Bishop,  who  pointed  out  that  the  crucifix  would  remind 
the  people  of  Lewisham  that  we  were  able  to  gain  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  “Last  Post”  was  sounded  by  buglers,  and  a most 
impressive  function  concluded  with  the  " National  Anthem.” 
A guard  of  honour  was  provided  by  the  Honourable  Artillery  Co. 

Brixton  Hill  : Holy  Week  Services. — The  services  of  Holy 
Week  were  carried  out  with  as  much  solemnity  as  possible  at  the 
Church  of  Corpus  Christi,  Brixton  Hill.  Last  year,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  palms  or  a substitute,  there  was  no 
ceremony  on  Palm  Sunday,  but  this  year  the  ritual  was  carried 
out  in  full  except  the  singing  of  the  Passion.  The  music  for  the 
Blessing. of  the  Palms  and  the  Procession  was  that  of  Dr.  Terry, 
of  Westminster  Cathedral ; the  Mass  was  that  of  S.  Fidelis  by 
J.  B.  Molitor,  with  an  offertory  piece,  “ O Vos  Omnes,”  by 
Meyer  Lutz. 

On  Good  Friday  there  was  the  usual  morning  service,  including 
the  Adoration  of  the  Cross  and  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified. 
The  Tracts  and  Reproaches  sung  by  the  Choir  were  again  those 
of  Dr.  Terry;  the  refrain,  “ Crux  fidelis,”  during  the  Adoration, 
was  that  of  King  John  of  Portugal.  For  several  years  past  it  has 
been  the  custom  immediately  after  the  morning  service  on  Good 
Friday  to  erect  behind  the  altar  a large  black  wooden  Cross 
upon  the  arms  of  which  is  hung  a long  white  band  representing 
the  Holy  Winding  Sheet.  This  is  very  impressive  as  a background 
to  the  bare  altar  on  Good  Friday  afternoon. 
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On  Easter  Sunday,  at  the  early  Masses  there  were  many  Com- 
munions. At  11.30  there  was  a solemn  High  Mass  with  deacon 
and  subdeacon,  sung  by  the  Rev.  James  Redmond,  D.D.,  Vice- 
Rector  of  the  English  College,  Rome.  The  Mass  selected  for 
the  choir  was  Gounod’s  well-known  “ Troisieme  des  Paques.” 
The  offertory  piece  was  Webbe’s  “ Haec  Dies.” 

St.  George’s  Cathedral  : Patronal  Feast. — Sunday  within 
the  octave  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  not  only  of  the  Cathe- 
dral but  of  England,  will  be  the  occasion  of  a great  outdoor 
procession  in  the  Cathedral  district,  in  which  the  Bishop  will  take 
part.  The  objects  of  the  procession  are  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
victory  and  intercession  for  Divine  guidance  and  help  in  the 
problems  of  reconstruction.  His  Lordship  earnestly  hopes  that 
large  numbers  of  South  London  Catholics  will  attend,  and  four 
o’clock  has  been  specially  chosen  to  enable  those  in  the  outlying 
districts  to  get  to  the  Cathedral.  Particulars  will  be  found  in 
advertising  columns. 


BRENTWOOD 

The  Bishop's  Return  from  Rome. — The  Bishop  of  Brentwood  ! 
returned  home  after  his  first  visit  to  Rome  since  the  foundation  j 
of  the  new  diocese,  in  time  to  officiate  at  the  Cathedral  Holy  | 
Week  services.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  blessed  the  palms  and  ] 
assisted  at  the  procession  and  High  Mass.  The  harmonized  music  j 
for  the  procession  and  Passion  was  excellently  rendered  by  the  j 
boys  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  Royal  Military  School,  under  the 
direction  of  their  master,  Mr.  A.  McCarthy.  Unfortunately,  these  ■ 
boys  who  for  the  last  four  years  have  been  such  a familiar  sight 
in  Brentwood  with  their  striking  red  uniforms,  are  about  to 
return  to  their  pre-war  home  at  Dover.  On  Maundy  Thursday 
no  fewer  than  twenty  priests  assisted  at  the  solemn  rite)  for  the 
Consecration  of  the  Holy  Oils.  The  plain  chant  of  the  Mass 
was  sung  by  the  children  of  the  Catholic  School,  who  now  form 
the  choir  for  all  weekday  functions  in  the  Cathedral.  In  the 
evening  the  Mandatum  or  Washing  of  the  Feet  was  performed 
by  the  Bishop. 

On  Good  Friday  the  Bishop  again  pontificated.  The  Passion 
was  sung  by  the  same  choir  as  on  Sunday,  and  Canon  Norris 
preached.  The  Bishop  preached  in  the  evening.  Solemn  High 
Mass  was  sung  on  Easter  Day  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop, 
who  assisted  at  the  throne  and  preached.  Solemn  Vespers  and 
Pontifical  Benediction  closed  the  services  of  the  week.  It  was 
gratifying  to  notice  the  large  congregations  who  attended  the 
special  services ; not  a few  non-Catholics  were  among  those  j 
present.  j 

Diocesan  Organization. — A Relic  of  the  True  Cross  has  been 
brought  back  from  Rome  for  the  Cathedral  at  Brentwood.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  these  relics,  only  Cathedrals  of  a newly 
established  diocese  can  obtain  them.  In  view  of  the  dedication  of  : 
the  Cathedral  to  St.  Helen  and  the  connection  of  that  saint 
with  the  county  of  Essex,  the  relic  becomes  specially  appropriate.  1 

The  Diocesan  Supplement  has  also  been  accepted  an<J  approved  j 
by  the  Holy  See.  It  only  remains  now  to  have  a set  of  Lessons  j 
written  and  printed.  The  Supplement  was  compiled  and  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  Calendar  will  be  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Whitfield,  M.A.,  a priest  of  the  diocese,  at  present  the  Master 
of  St.  Edmund’s  House,  Cambridge. 

During  his  visit  to  Rome,  the  Bishop  was  able  to  obtain  a 
special  dispensation  from  the  normal  law  of  the  Church  regarding 
the  obligation  of  Mass  “ pro  populo,”  for  those  parishes  in  the 
diocese  which  have  no  regular  endowment  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy.  Hitherto  each  parochus  was  bound  to  “ missa  pro  populo” 
on  every  Sunday  and  feast  day,  but  now  the  obligation  is  com- 
muted to  twelve  times  a year.  The  Bishop  was  accorded  two 
special  audiences  with  the  Holy  Father,  who  exhibited  great 
interest  in  all  the  details  of  the  new  diocese,  and  gave  his  special 
blessing  to  all  the  clergy,  religious  and  laity  of  Essex. 

Still  another  step  has  been  taken  towards  placing  the  diocese 
on  a permanent  basis,  in  that  a larger  and  more  dignified  house 
has  been  acquired  to  serve  as  the  Episcopal  residence.  The  house, 
formerly  known  as  “ Brent  House,”  to  which  a large  garden 
is  attached,  occupies  a convenient  position,  and  is  only  separated 
from  the  Cathedral  by  a narrow  strip  of  road.  At  present  the 
property  is  undergoing  much  needed  repairs  and  decoration,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Bishop  may  be  able  to  take  up  his  permanent 
residence  there  during  the  summer. 


NORTHAMPTON 

Clerical  Appointments. — The  following  diocesan  appointments 
will  take  effect  on  Sunday,  May  nth: — Ipswich:  St.  Pancras’, 
Rev.  Austin  O’Sullivan  ; St.  Marv’s,  Rev.  B.  McCaul.  Welling- 
borough : Rev.  E.  Garnett.  Hunstanton  : Rev.  C.  Flynn. 

Oxburgh  : Rev.  J.  VendA  Olney  : Rev.  J.  McShee.  Swaffham  : 
Rev.  J.  F.  Malone.  Norwich  : St.  John’s,  (Assistant)  Rev.  J. 
Cosser,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Northampton  Cathedral  : Rev.  B.  Hyde. 
The  Rev.  Gerald  Flanagan,  who  was  ordained  priest  on  Sunday, 
April  21,  was  appointed  as  assistant  to  Canon  Peacock  at  High 
Wycombe. 


PLYMOUTH 

Exeter  : The  Way  of  the  Cross  through  the  Streets. — On 
Good  Friday  the  Catholics  of  Exeter,  at  the  instigation  of  their 
parish  priest  (Rev.  T.  Barney),  made  the  Way  of  the  Cross  in 
public.  It  was  carried  out  and  received  as  an  act  of  devotion. 
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Pure  Virginia  Tobacco 

10  for  5d 
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These  cigarettes  are  also  supplied 
at  Duty  Free  Rates  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitous  distribution  to  wounded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  HospitaL 


Terms  and  particulars  on  application  t© — 

JOHN  PLAYER  & SONS,  Nottingham. 

P734  g 

QBSBi  Branch  of  tho  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  L‘  _ nnilMirS' 


Recommended  by  a! I 
leading  Doctors  and 
Practi timers  as  n 
preventative  of  Influ- 
enza and  Infectious 
Diseases 

Obtainable  everywhere 

5/6 

3 IQ  Smaller  Size 
/vJ  Bottle. 

Should  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining 
“ Fort-Reviver,” 

apply  to 

H.  & G.  NEWMAN, 

LoneL  n Office  : — 

4143, 

Upper  Raitibone 
Place, W 1 


LUSCIOUS,  FRESH,  AND  BRITISH. 


THE  taking  of  drugs  and  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 
are  habits  due  to  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  nervous 
system.  If  the  nerves  are  tuned  to  a healthy  pitch 
and  the  vital  system  is  made  stroDg  and  vigorous  the  craving 
for  drugs  and  alcohol  will  cease.  Stimulant  is  essential, 
but  it  must  be  stimulant  of  the  right  kind — drug  fret  and 
alcohol  free. 

The  greatest  of  all  stimulants,  which  is  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely free  from  drugs  and  alcohol  of  any  description,  is 

FORT-REVIVER 

(FORTIFIES  AND  REVIVES) 

A perfectly  natural  product  made  solely  from  the  concen- 
trated juices  of  the  choicest  fruit.  It  has  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  low  vitality  and  nerve  weakness,  re-invigorating 
the  whole  system  in  a truly  remarkable  way,  giving  healthy 
tone  to  the  nerves  and  a store  of  physical  energy.  A wine- 
glass three  times  a day  will  keep  good 
health,  maintain  and  render  the  whole 
system  disease-resisting. 


A 

STIMULANT 

FREE 

from 

DRUGS 

or 

ALCOHOL. 
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Equally  gratifying  was  the  respect  with  which  the  procession  was 
received  by  the  citizens,  it  being  an  exception  to  see  a passer-by 
who  did  not  doff  his  hat  to  the  Processional  Cross  and  remain 
uncovered  during  the  short  address  and  the  succeeding  prayers 
at  each  station.  The  worshippers,  having  assembled  in  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  proceeded  to  the  spot  chosen  for  the 
first  station  in  South  Street,  thence  into  High  Street,  and  here 
was  most  remarked  the  rapid  change  from  the  spirit  of  holiday 
to  that  of  devotion.  From  High  Street  it  passed  into  Bedford 
Circus,  where  a halt  was  made  (appropriately  enough)  opposite 
mural  tablet  which  set  forth  that  this  was  the  site  of  a Domini- 
can monastery.  Passing  into  Southernhay  the  crimson  of  the 
fourteen  banners  (purchased  by  Father  Barney  in  Louvain 
before  her  martyrdom)  and  the  long  line  of  over  300  processionists, 
headed  by  Cross  and  candles,  and  followed  py  altar  boys,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Presentation  Convent,  and  the  congregation, 
halted  against  a picturesque  background  of  stately  trees.  Another 
stop  was  made  outside  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.  Then 
through  Magdalene  Street,  and  so  to  South  Street ; the  last  station, 
as  the  first,  was  made  outside  the  church,  into  which  the  proces- 
sionists returned. 

Chideock,  Dorset. — At  a public  meeting  to  consider  a proposal 
to  erect  a memorial  in  Chideock  village  to  the  fallen  in  the  war, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Weld  presided,  and  generously  offered  two  sites  for 
the  memorial  cross,  which  it  was  decided  to  erect  and  on  which 
the  names  of  the  gallant  dead  will  be  inscribed. 


CARDINAL  BOURNE  AND  SERBIA. 

The  semi-official  Samouprava  of  Belgrade  says  in  a recent 
issue : 1 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  in  this  paper  to  the 
gratifying  stay  in  our  midst  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne. 
But  no  words  at  our  command  are  sufficient  to  express  our  deep 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  attitude  of  His  Eminence  towards  us, 
and  our  needs.  Since  we  had  the  happiness  to  welcome  him  as  a 
cherished  guest,  the  great  Christian  heart  of  this  high  dignitary 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  has  given  us  many  proofs  of  his 
unlimited  affection  and  interest  for  our  land  and  our  people.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  Christian  activity  about  which  he  did  not 
seek  to  inform  himself  ; and  the  warm  words  of  his  far-seeing  and 
eloquent  sermon  will  remain  for  ever  engraven  in  our  hearts 
as  a true  echo  and  interpretation  of  the  sentiments  in  these  circles 
with  which  His  Eminence  is  intimately  connected. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  here  to  one  point  which  makes 
us  exceptionally  indebted  to  His  Eminence.  Knowing  the  horrible 
sufferings  of  our  nation  during  the  time  of  the  barbarous  regime 
of  occupation,  His  Eminence  deigned  to  ask  that  we  should  supply 
him  with  all  documents  on  the  subject.  From  the  pulpit  and  also 
in  writing  His  Eminence  proposes  to  acquaint  his  compatriots  with 
much  pertaining  to  this  sad  period. 

Our  nation,  hungry  and  thirsty  for  justice,  once  again,  with 
profound  respect,  salutes  this  representative  of  divine  justice  on 
earth.  In  firm  confidence,  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  remembering  His  Passion,  our  nation  went  to 
its  Golgotha  with  the  hope  of  resurrection.  The  acts  and  words 
of  this  preacher  of  love  and  divine  justice  give  us  renewed  trust 
in  a future  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  great  people  to  whom 
he  belongs. 

To  this  may  be  added  a further  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion from  the  Belgrade  Epoch  of  March  19. 

Count  de  Salis,  British  Minister  at  the  Vatican,  announces 
Cardinal  Bourne’s  arrival  in  Rome,  and  transmits  the  desire  of 
His  Eminence  once  more  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  welcome 
extended  to  him  at  Belgrade.  The  consoling  words  of  His 
Eminence  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Sinbliana  were  as 
balm  on  the  wounds  inflicted  by  our  enemies.  Our  nation  will 
insert  them  in  the  history  of  our  new  drama,  and  will  ever  be 
grateful  to  a true  friend  such  as,  unfortunately,  we  possess  but 
few. 


| THE  CATHOLIC  'EVIDENCE  GUILD. 

Do  we  make  converts  ? Here  is  the  reply.  ~ 

At  one  meeting  a young  Canadian  soldier  gave  a " testimony,” 
as  the  Salvation  Army  would  say.  He  stepped  forward  and 
addressed  the  crowd,  telling  them  that  he  had  seen  a great 
deal  of  the  Catholic  Church  out  in  France,  and  had  been  very 
deeply  impressed.  Now,  after  hearing  the  lecture  that  had 
just  been  delivered,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  a priest 
and  be  received  at  once. 


A young  man  came  up  to  one  of  the  lecturers  and  asked  to 
have  a few  words.  He  said  that  he  had  long  been  thinking 
that  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 
and  now  he  would  like  to  have  some  books  and  be  put  in  touch 
with  a priest. 

Such  a case  as  this  is  typical  of  many.  You  may  be  sure 
we  welcome  them  with  joy. 

On  another  occasion  two  ladies  came  up  to  speak  with  the 
Master  of  the  Guild.  “ My  friend  here  would  like  to  be  a 
Catholic,”  said  one.  The  "friend’s”  eyes  were  overflowing 
with  tears.  She  seemed  deeply  moved.  We  gave  her  some 
literature,  and  told  her  to  whom  she  should  go  to  be  received 
into  the  Church. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a meeting  passes  in  Hyde  Park 
without  several  inquirers  coming  for  fuller  instruction. 


OBITUARY 


MR.  BASIL  FITZHERBERT. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Basil  Thomas  Fitzherbert, 
J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Swynnerton,  which  took  place,  at  the  age  of  83 
years,  on  Saturday,  April  12,  at  Endsleigh,  Grayshott,  Hazelmere, 
where  he  had  spent  the  evening  of  his  days.  Born  in  1836  at 
East  Sheen,  he  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Mr.  Francis 
Fitzherbert,  who'  died  in  1857,  and  Marie  Theresa,  daughter  of 
John  Vincent  Gandolfi,  of  Blackmore  Park.  He  was  a grand- 
nephew of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  four  years  after  her  second 
widowhood,  was  secretly  married  to  George  IV,  then  Prince  of 
VVa.es.  He  married  in  1858  Emily  Charloue,  elder  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Edward  Stafford  Jermngham,  and  six  years  after  her 
death  Emma  Lady  Stafford,  widow  of  the  ninth  Lord  Stafford. 
He  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1863,  and  is 
in  turn  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Stafford.  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert did  not  care  much  for  publicity,  public  offices  or 
honours,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  looking  after  his  estates, 
in  caring  for  his  family,  and  in  friendly  relations  with  his  tenantry, 
and  he  was  always  a faithful  son  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers  and 
of  his  own  affections.  As  a young"  man  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  was  a keen  sportsman.  He 
also  took  his  part  in  local  government  as  an  elected  Alderman  on 
the  County  Council  and  as  a member  of  the  Stone  Rural  District 
Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  Swynnerton  Parish  Council.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Education  Council  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Birmingham  Diocesan  Schools  Association. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  in  last  week  at  Swynner- 
ton. A Low  Mass  of  Requiem  was  said  in  the  private  chapel  by 
Archbishop  McIntyre,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Clayton  (Stone), 
the  Rev.  J.  O.  Wall  (Stone),  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Bayliss  (Swyn- 
nerton). An  eloquent  tribute  to  tlqe  life  and  character  of  the 
deceased  was  then  paid  by  His  Grace.  “ I can  speak  of  him 
only  as  I knew  him  myself,  and  describe  to  you  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  me.  First  of  all,  one  could  not  help  but  notice 
the  careful  graciousness  and  the  considerateness  of  his  speech  and 
of  his  behaviour  towards  others.  One  always  felt  in  touch  with 
extreme  sensitiveness,  delicacy,  and  considerateness  on  speaking 
to  Mr.  Basil  Fitzherbert.  No  one  ever  knew  him  to  use  a mis- 
placed word  ; from  his  own  native  dignity  of  character  instinctively 
he  was  able  to  choose  just  the  word  that  suited  those  with  whom 
he  was  speaking.  . . . This  is  no  slight  thing.  It  comes  not 
from  mere  outward  decorum,  but  it  has  its  root  deep  in  a Christian 
character.  No  one  can  uniformly  and  consistently  observe  this 
delicacy  unless  his  whole  heart  is  really  sensitive  and  delicate  to 
the  claims  of  others.  . And  that  leads  me  to  another  trait  in  his 
character  which  I would  describe  only  in  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  ‘ Let  your  modesty  be  known  to  all  men.’  That  word 
modesty  is,  a word  of  very  deep  meaning.  It  ii  not  the  ordinary 
English  word  that  we  use  for  one  who  might  be,  perhaps,  a little 
diffident,  or  a little  shy,  or  a little  reserved.  The  modesty  there 
spoken  of  is  that  modesty  which  comes  from  self-suppression,  out 
of  regard  for  others.  It  is  an  act  of  kindness — refined,  polished 
kindness.  To  me  that  self-suppression  and  self-forgetfulness  of 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  was  like  our  old  Christian  chivalry  ; a tradition 
of  our  old  Catholic  chivalry  which  had  the  blood  of  martyrs  in 
its  veins.  That  was  the  modesty  by  which  Mr.  Fitzherbert  was 
known  to  all  men.  To  me  it  was  like  an  echo  or  a vision  from 
the  days  when  the  Catholic  Church  was  great  in  the  land.  That 
self-suppression  was  a mark  of  a strong  character,  because  it  was 
attended  with  that  other  element  supplied  to  us  by  the  Apostle  in 
the  words,  ‘ Follow  with  what  is  good  towards  each  other  and 
toward  all  men.’  Now  I think  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  must  have  been  convinced  that  he  always  strove 
to  follow  with  what  was  good,  both  towards  those  within  the 
Church  and  towards  those  without.  Who  can  count,  who  can 
measure  the  effect  of  the  silent  influence  of  such  a character  on 
those  around  him  1 There  was  no  noise,  no  self-assertion  ; there 
was  no  clamour  or  clatter  ! I trust  that  those  who  come  after  will 
show  in  their  behaviour  some  of  that  strong  and  silent  influence 
of  a pure,  disinterested,  elevated  character  like  that  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert.” 

The  interment  took  place  in  the  spot  almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  great  crucifix  in  the  cemetery  which  he  had  himself  chosen. 
Here  the  last  prayers  were  recited  by  the  Archbishop. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert’s  death  in  a sermon  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Commercial  Road,  on  Sunday,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  said  : — 
“ All  who  had  known  him  as  a Catholic  and  a citizen  had  been 
left  under  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  fine  example  he  had  set  in 
both  capacities.  His  was  a singularly  attractive  personality.  The 
gentlest  of  the  gentle  and  the  kindest  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
had  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  while  by  his  tenants  and  his  retainers  he  was  regarded  as 
a close  friend  and  sympathetic  landlord.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  very  many  years,  and  intimately  for  not  a little  time, 
but  never  had  he  heard  him  pass  a harsh  judgment  on  the  conduct 
of  others.  It  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  understand  wrong. 
He  gave  everyone  credit  for  acting  from  motives  as  high  as  those 
which  had  always  inspired  himself.  His  nature  was  too  finely 
wrought  for  this  rough-spun  age.  He  belonged  to  the  age  of 
chivalry,  and  was  a knight  with  the  highest  ideals  before  him. 
Like  those  who  belonged  to  the  ‘ Dark  Ages  ’ he  lived  in  the 
light,  and  the  deeds  of  darkness  were  to  him  abhorrent.  A devoted 
son  of  the  Church,  he  was  a loyal  and  patriotic  Englishman. 
Prayer  was  the  breath  of  his  life.” 
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MARRIAGES 

MR.  C.  J.  NEVILE  AND  MISS  MURIEL  O’CONOR. 

At  the  Oratory,  on  Monday  morning,  was  celebrated  the 
marriage  between  Mr.  Charles  J.  Nevile,  third  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  R.  H.  C.  Nevile,  of  YVellingore  Hall,  Lincoln,  and  Miss 
Muriel  O'Conor,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Nicholas  O’ Conor,  formerly  British  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  of  Lady  O’Conor.  The  bride,  who  was  given 
away  by  her  uncle,  Mr.  James  Hope,  M.P.,  was  attired  in  a 
draped  gown  of  cream  satin,  girdled  at  the  waist  with  gold 
and  pearl  beads,  the  train,  of  the  same  material,  being  fringed 
with  gold.  Her  veil  was  of  antique  lace,  and  she  carried 
orange  flowers  and  myrtle.  The  only  bridesmaid  was  Miss 
Olave  Dodgson — wearing  old  gold  satin  trimmed  with  fringe, 
and  a lace  hat  to  match — -while  Master  Hubert  McMicking 
acted  as  page.  Father  Talbot  performed  the  nuptial  rite, 
and  Captain  K.  Lambert,  R.N.,  was  best  man.  Among  those 
present  were  Lady  O’Conor,  Mrs.  M.  Maxwell  Scott,  Mrs.  James 
Hope,  Miss  Nevile,  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  Captain  A.  Hope,  Mrs. 
Wilfrid  Ward  and  Mr.  Leo  Ward,  Mrs.  Walter  Maxwell  Scott, 
the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bute,  Marie  Lady  De  Freyne, 
Lady  Anne  Kerr,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady 
. Freemantle,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Charlton. 

LIEUT. -COLONEL  ALLEN  JOHNSON,  D.S.O.,  AND  MRS. 

KENNA. 

The  marriage  between  Lieut. -Colonel  Allen  Johnson,  D.S.O., 
Royal  Fusiliers,  son  of  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Johnson, 
G.C.B.,  and  Lady  Johnson,  of  The  New  House,  Upton-on-Severn, 
and  Angela,  widow  of  Brigadier-General  P.  A.  Kenna,  V.C., 
D.S.O.,  A.D.C.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Hubert  Hibbert  and 
Mrs.  Hubert  Hibbert,  was  celebrated  at  .the  Oratory  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.  General 
Sir  Harold  Tagart,  brother-in-law,  gave  the  bride  away,  and 
Colonel  Dunnington  Jefferson  acted  as  best  man.  The  bride 
wore  a dress  of  pearl-grey  charmeuse,  with  an  over-dress  of 
chiffon,  embroidered  in  pearls,  and  a large  grey  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  feathers.  Those  present  at  the  church  included  Miss 
Kathleen  and  Miss  Cecilia  Kenna,  Mrs.  Hubert  Hibbert,  Mrs. 
ffrench  Davis,  the  Misses  ffrench  Davis  and  Master,  ffrench 
Davis,  General  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Johnson,  Lady  Tagart, 
Colonel  G.  Johnson,  Mr.  Ralph  Hornyold,  Lady  Beaumont, 
Baroness  Beaumont  and  the  Hon.  Ivy  Stapleton,  the  Hon.  J. 
Maxwell  Scott,  Captain  the  Hon.  C.  and  Mrs.  Dormer,  the  Hon. 
Walter  Maxwell,  and  Mr.  and  Lady  Agnes  de  Trafford. 


■SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bishops  at  Archbishop’s 
House,  Westminster,  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  April  29.  In  the 
evening  of  that  day  there  will  be  the  usual  reception  at  nine 
o clock.  Ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  are  invited,  but  no  individual 
invitations  are  being  issued.  Ladies  should  wear  high-necked 
dresses.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  colour,  but  black  is  most 
suitable.  If  any  covering  for  the  head  be  worn,  it  should  take 
the  form  of  a black  veil  or  mantilla.  In  the  case  of  gentlemen 
evening  dress  (or  undress  uniform)  is  not  essential,  but  is  suitable. 

D*  • Norman  Moore  has  been  re-elected  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Mr.  Alderman  E.  A.  O’Bryen,  Mayor  of  Hampstead, 
underwent  a serious  operation  last  week,  and  is  now  progressing 
favourably.  & 

Mr.  E.  A.  Roper  (Ladycross  and  Downside),  Exhibitioner 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  was  placed  in  the  first  class  in  the 
Classical  Honours  Moderations  list. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  R. 
Berkeley  and  Miss  Nest  Bradney  will  take  place  at  the  Oratory 
Brompton,  on  Thursday,  May  8,  at  2.30. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Stapleton- 
Bretherton,  of  The  Hall,  Rainhili,  died  at  Heathfield  House 
hareham,  on  April  13.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Rainhili  w 
Friday,  April  i8. 


Catholic  Foreign  Missionary  Effort.— The  celebration  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  of  the  Feast  oPthe  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  on  Saturday,  May  3,  at  West- 
minster  Cathedral,  will  be  invested  with  much  interest.  The 
Cathedra!  the  founder  of  which  was  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who 
established  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Mill  Hill,  for  the  work  of  the 
horeign  Missions,  has  been  appropriately  chosen  for  the  afternoon 
function,  at  which  Cardinal  Bourne  will  preach.  The  occasion 
will  bring  home  to  those  present  the  actual  work  being  done 
by  our  missionary  congregations,  since  members  of  the  St 

Wa^tha m rH'  T111-  ,of.  th«  White  Fathers  of  Bishop’.; 

Waltham,  and  the  Belgian  Missionaries  of  Scheut  (Stamford  Hill) 
will  take  a part  in  the  great  Procession  with  the  Relic  of  the 
1 rue  Cross,  which  will  be  a feature  of  the  proceedings.  A social 


gathering  in  connection  with  the  Catholic  Women’s  Missionary 
League  will  be  held  afterwards  in  the  Cathedral  Hall. 


The  medically. prescribed 
remedy  for  Headache  and  all 
Nerve  Pains.  Rheumatism.  &c. 


BRITISH  MADE  iTha&i  Ma«h>  STANDARD  QUALITY 


For  Nervous  Headaches. 

The  medical  faculty  knows  and 
prescribes  “Salaspin”  for  this  and 
Other  nervous  disabilities. 

Follow  medically  approved  dose 
instructions  in  each  carton, 
r.  KERTOOT  & 00..  Bardsley  Vais,  Lanca 

K 


Of  all  Chemists 

1/-  & 3/- 

rer  bottle. 


Digestive  Failure 

The  Cause 

THE  body  depends  for  nourishment 
upon  the  regular  working  of  special 
internal  processes.  When  these 
vital  functions  fail  digestive  troubles 
follow. 

The  Remedy 

is  light  nourishing  food ; nothing  is 
more  suitable  than  the  ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET.  It  is  concentrated  nutriment — 
pure,  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a 
pleasant  and  easily  digestible  form. 

Simple  Preparation 

Made  instantly  ready  for  use  by  adding 
Boiling  Water  Only. 

A DOCTOR  writes: 

“Dear  Sirs— I used  your  DIET  with 
complete  success  in  a case  of  most  in- 
tractable vomiting,  it  being  the  first  and 
only  substance  the  patient  retained,  ut 
after  its  use  for  a few  days  she  was  able 
to  ascend  the  dietary  scale  in  a ste  >dy 
rise  till  ehe  wgs  eating  well  again." 
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Allen 


For  Adults 

Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

& Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


A 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
GUIANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  (Be 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  GO 

18  MOORCATE  Si  LONDON  E C 
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THE 


PATENT  STEAM 
CARPET  BEATING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Office  , 

196, YORK  RD  .HOLLOWAY 


Carpets  freed  from  Dust  by 
Compressed  Air 
Carpets  “ Shampooed  ” 
Carpets  Dyed.  (Cleaned) 


Collect  and  deliver  Free 


BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  LONDON 


Telephones:— 
127  North  (2  lines! 


Telegrams 

Eradicate.  Camroad,  London.' 


REAL 

IRISH 

LINEN 

Write  for  sam- 
p eso'  all  kinds 
of  linens  sent 
post  free. 


[Face' Towels 

FACE  Towels  must  be  all 
linen  to  avoid  the  fluff  and 
down  I hat  come  en  after 
washing  the  face.  Linen  is 
scarce  just  now,  but.  being 
makers,  we  have  alwavs  con- 
siderablequantities  in  process 
of  manufacture  which  we 
can  offer  at  direct  prices. 


%obinson  & Cleaver,  Ltd. 

48  N,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 


At  a touch  of  Movol, 
Ink  Stains  vanish 
before  your  eyes. 

And  so  easily  tool  There’s  no  difficulty  in  this 
magic  power  over  linen  stains,  the  secret  is  in 
the  tube.  Just  smear  a little  Movol  over  the 
stain  ; wait  until  it  dries  ; and  Behold  I the 
stain  has  vanished  ....  completely  gone. 

A thimb  lef  u l of 
Movol  in  th  rinsing- 
water  will  remove 
theyelloiv  tinge  from 
white  clothes. 

From  Chemists, 

Grocers,  etc.,  in 
1 /-  & 6d.  tubes, 
or,  if  you  can’t 
obtain  it,  send 


STAIN 


REMOVER 

Removes  Ironmould,  Rust, 

1/2  for  large  Fruit  and  Ink  Stains  from 
tube  to  Clothing,  Marble,  etc. 

W.  EDGE  & SONS,  LTD.,  BOLTON,  Lancs. 

Follow  carefully  the  directions  given  with  ach  tube 
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The  good 
Beef  Suet. 

Not  an  experienced  mother  or  father 
in  the  land  who  does  not  know  its  merits 
for  supplying  bodily  warmth  and  energy  in 
young  and  old,  keeping  the  family  robust 
and  free  from  catch-cold  conditions. 

There  is  only  one  thing  better  than 
suet  in  the  wide  world— it  is 

Atora 

B e e f Suet 

refined,  sterilised,  and  prepared  for  use,  with 
all  skin,  waste,  and  water  eliminated.  It  is 
so  pure  that  it  keeps  for  months,  and  l|  lbs. 
equals  2 lbs.  raw  suet. 

‘Atora' is  sold  by  all  Grocers.  Shredded  for  Puddings 
and  Pastry.  In  Blocks  for  Frying  and  Cooking. 

1 lb.  box  1/4 
Sole  Manufacturers  : 

HUGON  & CO-.  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 


Foster  Claims 


Rate  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements. 

All  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  I 4d.  per  word, 
with  a minimum  of  3s.  Advertisers  wish- 
ing to  have  a Box  Number  should  enclose 
6d.  extra. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 


THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates  : 

Inland  ...  ....  ....  28/- per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  raia.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  The  Tablet  and  crossed  “Barclay’s 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.” 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  bv  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

19,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


"TEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  at, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Bronipton  Road,  S. W 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors 
Nurses,  Servants,  Sec  -Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone ,q86  Western 

X-O  F F I C E R,  with  first  hand 

knowledge  of  estate  work  and  farming,  good 
accountant,  barrister-at-law,  Catholic,  desires  ap- 
pointment as  ESTATE  STEWARD  or  FARM 
BAILIFF.  Highest  references.  Apply  No.  196, 
Tablet  Office. 


PKENCH  YOUNG  LADYdesi.es 

A post  as  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  or  COM- 
PANION to  Lady;  active,  good  needlewoman , fond 
of  sports.  Apply  Mile.  G.  Monbrun,  29,  Rue  du 
Colombier,  Chateauroux,  T'dre.  France. 


QAHDENER  (Head)  seeks  re  ap- 

pointment  with  several  under.  Life  experience 
gained  at  Cliveden,  Grimston  Park,  Betteshanger, 
and  Stansted.  Four  years  Head,  Wroxham  Hall, 
Norwich,  previous  to  service  Age  37.  Married 
(three  children).  Catholic,  demobilised.  Please  state 
wages,  etc.  Cpl.  Friend,  Wormley,  Broxbourne, 
Herts. 


LJ  J.  WALMESLEY,  Esq.,  wishes 

^ • to  thoroughly  recommend  Patrick  McMahon, 

who  was  with  him  3 years  as  BU  TLER  VALET, 
with  Footman  ; married.  Apply  4,  Portman  Mews 
North,  London,  W.  _ 


C.S 


ERVANTS  seeking  satisfac- 
tory situations  should  em- 
body full  particulars  as  to  their 
qualifications  in  an  announce- 
ment in  The  TABLET. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

/ kd.  per  mord  { minimum  JS. 

RS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SEE- 

VANTS’  AGENCY,  35  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  for  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1—2  till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “ Anxiously, London.' 
Telephone  No.  175s,  Mayfair. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

/iJ.  per  word  f minimum  JS. 


oelgian  refugees.— Young 

woman  COOK  wanted  by  country  priest. 
Very  Catholic  neighbourhood.  Apply  No.  162, 
Tablet  Office. 


/"'AN  Lady  thoroughly  recommend 

' young,  active,  educated  NURSE  take  entire 
charge  boy,  age  4 ) ? Devoted  to  children  ; Mon- 
tessori,  Frobel,  or  college  trained ; good  needle- 
woman, cut  out;  experienced  illness  ; willing  travel. 
Italian  or  French  not  objected  to.  Liberal  salary. 
Apply  Mrs.  Plowden,  Foxbriars,  Coldash,  nr.  New- 
bury, Berks. 


/"'ATHOLIC  Lady  (young)  required 

to  take  charge  of  three  small  children  ; needle- 
woman. good  salary.  Nurserymaid  kept.  App>y 
Mrs.  Poels,  Blizewood,  Park  Lane,  Willingdon, 
Sussex, 

T ADYas  NURSE  or  GOVERNESS, 

1 1 entire  charge  motherless  child  4 years  old  ; 
R.C.  ; age  25—35;  needlewoman  ; healthy;  experi- 
enced with  children  essential.  Going  abroad  later. 
£30  Write  Spanish  Consul  Southampton. 

T AUlES’  MAID  wanted  May  8th. 

Age  about  24-  R.C.  Country.  Apply,  stating 
wages  and  references,  Miss  Tempest,  Broughton 
Hall,  Skipton,  Yorks. 


T ADY’S  MAID  required  for 

' country.  Must  be  good  dressmaker  and 
needlewoman  and  willing  help  maid  two  itile  girls 
when  travelling  Age  not  over  35.  Wages  £35. 
Write  Mrs.  Pauling,  Effingham.  Surrey,  or  call  there 
for  interview.  Any  time  Sunday.  Fare  paid. 


TV/TRS.  GEOFFREY  BIRKBECK 

would  be  glad  if  any  Lady  c 'uld  recommend 
a young  French  01  English  GOVERNESS  for  her 
boy  of  8 Stoke  Holy  Cions.  Norwich. 

]M  UKS1RYM  UO  (Catholic)  re- 

• quired.  Head  nurse  keDt.  Three  children. 
Apply  Mrs.  Anne,  26.  Nicholas  Street,  Chester. 

W UNITED,  about  July  ist, 

SEVS  ING  MAID.  Plain  dressmaking. 
Apply  No.  221,  Tablet  Office. 

V VAN  I ED  ior  Ascot,  end  of  May, 

* experienced  NURSE  Under-nurse  kept. 
Interview  in  London  until  end  of  April.  Mrs. 
Bernaid  Rochtord,  21,  Fiizjohn’s  Avenue  London, 
N.W  3. 

VVANTED  for  country  place,  Lan- 

v v cashire  imme.  iately,  elderly  HOUSEMAID, 
active,  experienced,  able  to  wait.  R.i  . Wages^aS 
to  £7,0.  Apply  No  iqg.  Tablet  Office. 

MEDICAL. 

NTERVOUS,  R LSI  CURE,  and 

*•  . other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 

in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road.  Barnes,  S.  W.  13, 
Tel.  Putney  647 

EDUCATIONAL. 

DRIVATE  TUTOR  receives 

^ Catholic  boys  requiring  special  attention  in 
health  and  studies.  Old  Cottage,  South  Road, 
Pre-ton  Park,  Brighton. 

pUPIL  IN  STAINED  GLASS.— 

A Mr.  Paul  Woodroffe  would  he  glad  to  hear  of 
a pupil  desirous  of  taking  up  Stained  Glass  Work, 
at  his  studio,  at  Chipping,  Campden,  Glos. 

IVTANTED,  in  Upper  class  School, 

* * near  London,  young  Engli*-  h Gentlewoman, 
R C.  Resident  Good  music,  needlework;  French. 
Usual  subjects  lower  torms.  Qualifications  not 
e-st-mial  Apply  No  220.  'Iablei  Office. 

HOUSES. 

rkd.  per  word;  minimum  Jg. 


BUILDING  SITE  FOR  SALE, 

one  acre,  immediately  adjoining  Catholic 
Church;  fine  open  si  uation  high  ground;  12  miles 
London,  5 minutes*  join*  Railway  Station.  Apply 
Mann,  12,  King's  Gardens,  West  End  Lane,  N.W. 6 


fAKOlTWlCH.— Sir  all  Furnished 

HOUSE  TO  LET.  Convenient  to  R.C. 
church,  also  Brine  Baths.  References  required. 
Apply  particulars,  No.  223,  Tablet  Office. 


I70R  RESIDENTIAL  or  INSTI- 

1 TUTIONAL  PURPOSES.  With  Vacant 
Possession.  £3.000.  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  fine 
MANSION,  containing  18  rooms,  with  ample  Farm 
and  oiher  buildings,  6 acres  of  grounds,  etc.  ; 
additioi  al  land  ir  required.  Freehold.  Particulars 
apply  No  229,  Tablet  Office. 


T70R  SALK,  with  earl v possession. 

1 -THE  MOUNT,"  PARKSTONE, 
DORSE  T.  A charming  freehold  property.  Full 
South.  Magnifit  ent  views,  high  and  dry.  3$  acres 
of  beautiful,  sec'uded  and  matured  grounds.  Close 
station  and  town.  Contains  private  chapel,  3 recep- 
tion rooms,  billiard  room  11  bed  and  dressing  rooms. 
B-ith  room.  C omplete  domestic  offices.  Every 
modern  convenience.  Electric  light  and  gas.  Town 
sanitation  and  water.  Stabling,  garage,  and 
gardener's  cottage.  Further  particulars  from 
Messrs.  Rumsev&  Rumsey,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 


D AMSGATE. — On  immediate  Sea 

* ^ front,  and  adjoining  the  Abbey  Church,  with 
lawn  in  front  and  rear,  VILLA  R ESfDENCE,  TO 
BE  LET  on  lease  Apply  Scarlett  and  Goldsack, 
36,  High  Street,  Ramsgate. 


WANTED,  Estate,  with  good 

VV  HOUSE.  Under  16  bed  rooms  Must  be 
within  1 mile  of  Catholic  church.  Not  manu- 
facturing district.  Good  fishing  desirable.  North 
of  England  or  South  of  Scotland  preferred.  Apply, 
giving  particulars,  No.  226,  Tablet  Office. 

\A/EST  HAMPSTEAD.— ON 

* ® SALE,  Occupation  or  investment,  netting 
9 per  cent.,  bright  9-roomed  HOUSE,  near  church. 
£ 200  cash  ; balance  by  agreement.  Mortgagee, 

1 16,  London  Road,  St.  Albans. 

VV^NTED,  small  HOUSE,  with 

* * few  acres  of  land,  near  Catholic  church  and 
station.  Anywhere  in  very  healthy  district,  within 
50  or  60  miles  « f London  preferable.  Write  Capt. 
Coulston,  20,  Walpole  Road,  Boscombe. 
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HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 

>\d.  voord  : minimum  J9. 

UR  H ANTS  H O T E L~, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W 
Adjoining  S.  Jame*-'  Church  Catholic;.  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone:  Vlavfair  6484  C 


/r~'ATHOLIC  Lady  wishes  to  take 

entire  CHARGE  OF  CHILDREN  (daughters 


of  gentlemen  . whose  parents  are  abroad,  and  who 
require  a happy  home  life  with  every  care  Highest 
references  given  and  required.  Miss  Walker, 
Highcroft.  Arundel  Road  Eastbourne. 


NOKKJLK  tiO  S EL,  EOUKWfc 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  CathoQi 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  groundf- 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining  Hrgh-class  Hotel  with  all  moderr 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors;  suite; 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  term* 
or  a la  carte  Telegrams:  “ Nforfo^k,  Bournemouth 
Telephones,  234  and  84s 


DAY1NG  GUESTS  taken  in  com- 

fortable  presbytery.  First  class  accommo- 
dation. Father  Richmond,  Woodhall  Spa,  Lines. 


pASTBOURNE.  — SEA  VIEW 

' 4 Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; excellent 
chef.  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary. 


REQUIRED.—  Comfortable 

APARTMENTS  with  PARTIAL  BOARD, 
in  quiet  Catholic  family  by  two  brothers,  at  business 
during  day.  Particulars,  No.  242,  Tablet  Ofbce. 


“The  abbey”  boarding 

HOUSE  FOR,  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
count; y life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother. 

TRADE  ANNOUNCE VI  ENTS 
ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

* ^ Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 


A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old). 

^ Any  condition  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  tor  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  gre-»t  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  tree  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  rer  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105.  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


R U C 1 F I X E S,  finely  carved, 

5",  6/6;  10",  11/6;  12".  13/6;  l8",  17/6;  22V, 
21/-  ; 36",  42/-.  Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Gradualsand  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

f\d  t»er  tvord ; minimum  7* 


[-TOME  FOR  LADIES.— Beautiful 

~ A Residence,  50  acres  of  park  aad  farm  land, 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts  Chapel  on 
the  estate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental)  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford,  Middlesex 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  Lordship  the  Bishoplof  Southwark, 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OE  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grornds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  g mnasium,  eic.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation.  Oxford 
Higher  and  > .ther  Local  Examin  tions,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc. 

Dressmakh  g.  Cookery.  FirstAid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  subjectsare  taught  in  the  Senior  Division 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  MOTHER. 


ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY, 

MILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminench 
Cardinal  Bourne,  archbishop  of  Westminster 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
ot  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mother  Abbess. 


X AVER  IAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  f xaminations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND'S  LANE,  HAMPSTEAD.LONDON,  N.W 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  01 
Gentlefolk,  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M. 

Trained  Teachers  ; preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public  Examination.  ; organised  games;  daily  walks 
011  the  beautiful  Heath  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks 
Stations  : Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (10  min)  , 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  &c,,  apply : 

The  Head  Master. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


STELLA  V I AS  . 

FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Advantages : Winter  in  sunny  Italv,  summer  in 
Switzerland,  Brittany,  Normandy,  British  Isles. 

Lessons  from  the  best  masters  in  Music  and  Art. 

Lectures  in  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
English,  by  University  Professors  and  others.  Special 
private  and  conversational  lessons. 

Chaperonage  to  Concerts,  frequent  visits  to  Basilicas, 
Art  Galleries,  Museums,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Rome  and  its  environs.  Tours  to  Naples,  Florence 
and  Venice. 

Ai  moss  -here  and  comforts  of  a cultured  and  Christia  n 
home,  with  the  devoted  care  of  Nuns  speaking  one's 
own  tongue.  Pleasant  intercourse  with  foreign 
pupils  of  good  social  standing. 

Highest  references  indispensable. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev,  Mother,  Stella 
Via;  College,  271,  Via  Nomentana,  Rome,  Italy. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a cerlificated_trained  nurse 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers, 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids : to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIE 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR^fOUNG  LADIES." 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air*  e: 
tensive  open  grounds  . modern  house  improvement 
English  in  all  its  branches;  French  in  oaily  us< 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examination 
Music  and  Singing,  Drawing,  Painting,  Danciiu 
Calisthenics. Prospectus  and  particulars  on  applicatioi 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


COMMERCIAL 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOT  ' 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTO 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 


The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive 
The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a bigh-ciass  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 
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“ The  League  at  last.”  Some  misconceptions  as  to 
the  effect  of  recently  adopted  amendments.  The 
recognition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  (p.  536). 

The  war  records  of  Stonyhurst  and  Beaumont. 
Complete  lists  (p.  556). 

The  Widows’  Pensions  scheme.  How  it  works  and 
how  it  was  won  in  the  United  States  (p.  538). 

The  choice  before  the  people  of  Luxemburg  on 
May  4.  Cross  currents  in  the  Catholic  party.  Why 
support  may  be  given  to  the  present  dynasty  (p.  539). 

The  appointment  of  two  new  Bishops  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  by  accord  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
French  Government.  The  bearings  of  this  incident  on 
the  future  (p.  537). 

Father  Steuart  tells  of  the  fighting  round  Maricourt 
in  March  last  year,  aq^d  how  the  odds  were  faced. 
“ I remember  after  the  battle  of  Arras,  which  was  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  war  up  to  that  date,  that  the  Corps 
Commander,  while  inspecting  the  remains  of  our  divi- 
sion, stopped  and  spoke  to  one  of  our  Jocks.  ‘ Well, 
my  man,’  he  said,  ‘ you’ve  had  a pretty  bad  time,  eh?  ’ 
‘ Aye,  sir,’  he  answered,  ‘ it  snawed  in  the  nicht 
(p-  556)- 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


TiARLiAMENT  reassembled'  on 
THE  WORK  OF  the  JL  Tuesday  after  the  Faster 
board  of  recess.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in 

agriculture.  reply  to  questions  as  to  the 
ppointment  of  sixteen  new  Commissioners  and 
orty  Sub-Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
ulture  put  by  Lord  Bledisloe,  the  President  of 
he  Board,  Lord  Ernie,  stated  that  no  permanent 
ippointments  had  yet  been  made.  He  added  that  the 
Board  had  the  task  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Food 
Production  Department  and  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Allotments  Branch;  and,  finally,  of  obtaining  the 
land  for  land  settlement.  Further,  there  were  in  hand 


certain  important  drainage  schemes,  and  the  selection 
of  areas  for  land  reclamation.  For  all  these  purposes 
they  wanted  a temporary  staff  of  skilled  men,  and  they 
therefore  applied  to  the  Treasury  in  February  last  for 
permission  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  temporary  staff. 
Of  the  twenty  Commissioners  appointed,  eight  were 
Small  Holdings  Commissioners,  who  were  permanent 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  and  part  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board. 


In  Committee  of  Supply  in  the 
donations.  House  of  Commons,  Sir  R.  Horne, 
Minister  of  Labour,  on  the  rising 
vote  for  his  Ministry,  explained  why  the  money  was 
needed,  and  defended  the  doles  for  unemployment 
decided  upon  by  the  Government.  Of  the  ^38,000,000 
asked  for,  ^25,000,000  was  required  for  benefits  for 
unemployment  doles.  So  far  back  as  1915  the  Govern- 
ment had  promised  men  on  demobilization  a year’s 
insurance  policy  and  then,  when  the  Armistice  became 
imminent,  it  was  clear  that  the  great  masses  of  civilian 
people  engaged  on.  war  work  could  not  be  left  to  fend 
for  themselves  or  to  go  on  making  useless  munitions. 
They,  therefore,  decided  upon  the  plan  of  unemploy- 
ment donations  for  those  who  could  show  they  were 
willing  to  work  and  could  not  find  it.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  unemployment  donation  had  induced 
people  rather  to  remain  idle  than  to  look  with  great 
assiduity  for  work.  In.  these  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  reduce  the  donation  in  the  case  of  men 
from  29s.  to  20s.  and  in  the  case  of  women  from  25s. 
to  15s.  after  May  24.  It  Avas  believed  that  the  figure 
to  which  the  donation  had  been  lowered  would  no 
longer  offer  a temptation  to  persons  to  be  idle,  while 
it  would  provide  sustenance  in  the  case  of  those 
enduring  real  hardship  and  unable  to  get  work.  The 
position  to-day  was  that  out  of  a million  people  drawing 
the  unemployment  donation  350,000  were  members  of 
his  Majesty’s  Forces.  There  were  also  large  masses 
of  people  without  any  employment,  whose  cases  must 
be  provided  for  in  some  way.  There  were  108,000 
people  out  of  Avork  in  the  engineering  trade  and  drawing 
the  unemployment  donation ; there  were  100,000  in  the 
cotton  trade  unemployed.  As  to  the  alleged  abuses 
of  the  donations,  they  had  been  exaggerated,  and  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  reduce  those  that  existed.  The 
Labour  Exchanges  had  also  been  severely  criticized. 
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but  they  had  an  enormous  increase  of  work  thrown 
upon  them  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  they  had  received 
no  help  from  employers.  He  believed  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  difficulty  about  domestic  servants,  they 
would  not  have  heard  so  much  about  the  abuse  of  the 
unemployment  donation.  They  had  taken  every  means 
in  their  power  to  stop  the  abuse  complained  of.  They 
had  on  their  books  20,000  girls  who  had  been  in 
domestic  service,  and  who  refused  to  return  to  it,  and 
their  decision  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment benefit  to  them  was  upheld  in  17,000  of  those 
cases.  With  regard  to  domestic  servants,  hotel  ser- 
vants, and  others,  they  had  placed  about  66,230.  Still, 
the  Government  had  determined  to  set  up  a Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  abuses.  Finally,  he  referred  to  the 
coming  together  of  employers  and  employed  round  a 
common  council  table  in  the  Industrial  Councils  as  a 
promising  sign  of  the  times. 

There  was  an  interested  and 

— MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  „ < , t_t  ttt  , , 

budget  speech.  crowded  House  on  Wednesday  to 

hear  Mr.  Chamberlain  unfold  the 
financial  position  of  the  country  and  his  proposals  for 
new  taxation.  After  referring  to  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  the  necessity  for  new  expenditure  and  for 
retrenchment  he  pointed  out  that  last  year’s  expendi- 
ture was  ^"393,000,000  less  than  the  estimate,  or 
^1,667,000  a day,  a reduction  of  20  per  cent., 
which  would  have  been  even  greater  but  for 
the  special  expenditure  involved  by  demobilization. 
Besides  savings  in  many  quarters,  there  had  been 
increases  in  inland  revenue  under  every  head  except 
death  duties  and  beer.  Of  the  total  expenditure  in 
1918-19,  34.47  per  cent,  was  provided  by  revenue, 
while  65.53  per  cent,  was  provided  by  borrowing.  If 
we  take  the  figures  for  the  five  years  from  April  1, 
1914,  to  March  31,  1919,  the  proportions  are  28.49  Per 
cent,  from  revenue  and  71.51  per  cent,  by  borrowing. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  National  Debt  was  approxi- 
mately 645  millions ; now  it  was  7,435  millions  as 
against  the  estimate  of  7,980  millions.  Against  this 
our  assets  were  the  obligations  of  our  Allies  and 
Dominions,  which  amounted  to  1,739  millions,  the 
Dominions  owing  171  millions.  As  to  the  current  year 
the  estimates  must  necessarily  be  abnormal.  There 
were  new  engagements  in  regard  to  coal,  the  Civil 
Service  and  debt  charge,  and  he  placed  the  total 
expenditure  at  ^1,434,910,000,  against  which  was  to 
be  expected  a revenue  of  ^1,159,650,000,  an  increase 
without  any  alteration  in  taxation  of  ^"270,629,000. 
This  showed  a deficit  of  ^275,260,000,  which  was,  he 
thought,  less  than  was  generally  expected.  Here  he 
referred  to  two  matters,  the  floating  debt  and  the  issue 
of  currency  notes, 'and  pointed  out  that  the  reduction 
of  the  latter  could  not  be  attempted  until  the  end  of  the 
demobilization  period  and  of  war  borrowing.  Remedial 
measures  could,  however,  be  taken  and  all  these  could 
only  be  made  practicable  by  strictly  national  and 
individual  economy. 

As  to  the  policy  to  be  followed  to 
make  up  that  part  of  the  deficit 
not  dealt  with  by  borrowing  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Land  Duties  tax  had 

become  unworkable  and  would  be  examined  by 
a Select  Committee  before  any  further  action. 
The  motor  spirit  licence  would  be  abandoned  as 
complicated  and  uncertain,  and  the  tax  on  benzol 
abandoned  as  the  industry  of  its  production  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  market  by  the  cessation 
of  the  war.  Then  came  to  his  mind  the  more  important 
feature  of  the  Budget — the  establishment  of  Prefer- 
ence within  the  Empire  in  accordance  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  War  Confer- 
ence two  years  ago.  There  never  was  a time  when 
the  fostering  of  imperial  development  was  so  im- 
portant. Such  preference  must  be  substantial,  simple, 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  home  producer,  and  not 
burdensome  to  the  interests  of  our  Allies.  He,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  give  our  Dominions  a preference  of 
one-third  on  cinematograph  films,  clocks,  musical 
instruments,  and  motor  cars ; of  one-sixth  on  con- 
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sumable  commodities  apart  from  alcohol;  of  one-sixth 
on  tobacco ; and  of  various  amounts  on  wine  according 
to  strength  and  character,  whilst  the  rates  on  foreigji 
spirits  would  be  increased  by  2s.  6d.  a gallon.  As  to. 
new  taxation,  he  would  not  proceed  with  the  tax  on 
luxuries ; the  beer  duty  would  be  raised  from  50s.  to 
70s.  a barrel  and  the  spirit  duty  from  30s.  to  50s.  a 
gallon.  In  the  matter  of  direct  taxation,  he  proposed 
to  continue  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  as  a temporary 
measure,  but  at  40  instead  of  80  per  cent.  It  was  good 
as  a revenue  raiser,  but  unfair  in  its  operation,  and 
an  encouragement  to  wasteful  expenditure.  The 
Death  Duties  had  not  been  touched  since  1916;  but 
he  now  purposed  to  make  such  increases  on  a sliding 
scale  as  would  produce  ten  millions.  There  had  been 
talk  of  levying  a contribution  from  capital  that  would 
disturb  credit  and  depreciate  securities  and  so  be  a loss 
| to  the  country.  What  we  wanted  was  more,  not  less 
1 capital.  Besides,  when  for  five  years  you  have  been 
; begging  people  to-  save  and  to  give  you  their  savings, 
it  is  a bad  time  to1  tax  those  who  have  responded  to 
your  appeal  by  reducing  their  expenditure,  and  to  let 
those  go  free  who  have  disregarded  your  appeal  and 
spent  their  money  in  a way  which  was  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  State.  Lastly,  he  proposed  to  leave  the 
Income  Tax  alone  for  the  present  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a Royal  Commission  was  to  investigate  it.  Last 
year  the  yield  from  it  had  been  very  satisfactory. 
Income  tax  and  super  tax  together  produced 
^291,000,000.  This  year  they  are  estimated  to  pro- 
duce ^354,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  ^63,000,000, 
without  any  change  in  the  rate. 

The  Russian  and  Allied  troops  con- 
tinue the  course  of  success  against 
the  forces  of  Bolshevism  which 
was  definitely  opened  last  week.  On  the  Archangel 
front  the  improvement  of  the  weather  conditions  pro- 
mises an  unusually  early  clearance  of  the  White  Sea 
and  the  facilitation  of  -the  arrival  of  reinforcements  for 
the  Allies ; and  there  is  every  confidence  that  if  the 
Bolshevists  attempt  to  use  their  vessels  on  the  Dwina 
our  naval  forces  will  be  adequate  to  deal  with  them. 
Whilst  the  enemy  still  continues  to  be  successful  in 
the  south  and  is  in  possession  of  practically  all  the 
Crimea,  it  would  seem  that  his  position,  as  a whole,  is 
becoming  desperate.  One  sign  of  that  is  the  increas- 
ingly mendacious  character  of  the  Bolshevist  commu- 
niques, which  claimed,  for  instance,  a success  in  the 
Schenkursk  region  where  there  was  no  fighting  at  all. 
The  peasantry  are  exasperated  at  Bolshevist  barbari- 
ties, especially  in  Bolsheorzerki,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  announcement  that  British  Volunteers  would 
be  sent  to  Russia  has  raised  British  prestige.  The 
capture  of  Kieff  by  insurgent' Ukrainian  peasants  has 
been  confirmed.  On  Tuesday  came  news  that  the 
attempts  of  the  Bolshevists  to  penetrate  to  Olonetz  to 
join  the  Red  Guards  operating  there  and  on  the  Mur- 
man  railway  have  been  frustrated.  At  Shehenkyles 
station  the  Bolshevists  suffered  a heavy  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  thence  started  a hurried  re- 
treat along  the  Onega  River  to  save  themselves  from 
being  caught  in  a trap.  The  Red  Guards  operating  in 
the  region  are  estimated  at  4,000.  Meanwhile,  the 
Finnish  forces  which  are  clearing  Karelia  had  reached 
the  Murman  railway  at  Lotinanpelto,  a point  of  strate- 
gical importance,  and  the  second  and  third  Finnish 
detachments  were  advancing  towards  Petrozavodsk,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Olonetz.  The  troops  who 
captured  Lotinanpelto  had  also  seized  the  Bolshevist 
torpedo  flotilla  which  is  ice-bound  at  Syveringjokz.  The 
whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  province  of  Olonetz 
has  been  cleared  of  Bolshevists.  A War  Office  com- 
munique reports  how  the  Karelian  Regiment  has  re- 
mained firmly  staunch  to  the  Allies  in  ->pite  of  all 
Bolshevist  efforts  to  seduce  them. 

President  Wilson’s  appeal  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  against 
the  Italian  claim  to  annex  Fiume 
was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  deleg-ates 
from  the  Peace  Conference.  Signor  Orlando  seems  to 
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have  been  specially  offended  by  what  he  regarded  as 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Italy  over  the  heads  of  its 
Government,  as  though  the  one  were  not  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  other.  In  a published  statement  he 
says  : — “ But  I shall,  above  all,  have  reason  to  com- 
plain if  the  declarations  in  the  Presidential  message 
were  intended  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  Italian 
Government  and  the  Italian  people,  since  in  that  case 
one  would  be  going  so  far  as  to  ignore  and  to  deny  the 
hig'h  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Italian  people  has 
attained  in  the  forms  of  a democratic  and  Liberal 
regime,  in  which  it  yields  place  to  no  other  people  in 
the  world.  To  draw,  so  to  speak,  a distinction  between 
the  Italian  Government  and  the  Italian  people  would 
be  to  imp'y  that  that  great  free  people  was  capable 
of  submitting  to  the  yoke  of  a will  that  was  not  its 
own,  and  I shall  be  constrained  to  protest  vigorously 
against  suppositions  so  unjustifiably  offensive  to  my 
country.”  Taking  this  standpoint,  the  Italian  Minister 
at  once  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  Rome 
to  lay  the  whole  case  before  the  Italian  Parliament. 
This  step  has  poured  oil  on  the  fire.  All  along  the  route 
and  in  the  streets  of  Rome  Signor  Orlando  has  been 
acclaimed  as  a national  hero,  and  the  prospects  of  a 
compromise  have  been  made  enormously  more  remote. 
England  and  France  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
secret  treaty  on  the  faith  of  which  Italy,  in  a dark  hour 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies,  entered  the  war.  To 
denounce  that  treaty  because  it  was  necessarily  secret 
at  the  time  would  be  unreasonable.  The  Western 
Powers  were  fighting  for  their  lives  against  the  German 
aggression,  and  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  shout  from 
the  housetops  the  inducements  they  were  offering  to 
Italy  to  incur  the  great  risk  of  war.  If,  therefore,  Italy 
insists  upon  the  letter  of  the  bond,  her  Allies  have  no 
choice  but  to  keep  their  word.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  secrety  treaty  Fiume  was  not  given  to  Italy  but 
reserved  for  the  Croats.  Here  Italy  appeals  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples. 
But  is  it  right  to  separate  Fiume  from  all  the  country 
it  serves  as  an  outlet  to  the  sea?  If  the  surrounding 
country  and  even  the  suburbs  of  the  city  are  taken  into 
account  the  Italian  population  is  in  a small  minority. 
Here  then  are  the  elements  for  a compromise.  If  Italy 
wants  to  go  beyond  the  treaty  and  claim  a city  to  which 
she  has  no  treaty  rights,  then  it  seems  only  equitable 
that  she  should  modify  some  of  her  claims  to  the  long 
coast  of  Dalmatia.  All  English  sympathies  must 
naturally  be  on  the  side  of  Italy,  but  her  best  friends 
may  well  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  a settlement  which 
would  almost  certainly  pave  the  way  for  another  war. 

The  Geneva  correspondent  of  the 
if  Germany  had  won.  Journal  publishes  at  a very  timely 
. moment  a number  of  documents 
obtained  in  Munich  from  Herr  Fehrenbach,  Herr  Kurt 
Eisner’s  private  secretary.  The  most  interesting  and 
topical  of  these  documents  is  a memorandum  from  the 
pen  of  Herr  Erzberger,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
State  and  Army  leaders  in  the  autumn  of  1914. 
Reuter’s  correspondent,  summarizing  this  memoran- 
dum, shows  how  it  outlined  the  war  aims  of  Germany. 
If  the  German  arms  had  been  victorious  the  following 
aims  were  to  be  realized  : — 1.  Germany  would  tolerate 
on  her  frontiers  no  neutral  State  incapable  of  main- 
taining its  own  neutrality.  2.  Germany  would  throw 
off  the  unbearable  tutelage  of  Great  Britain  in  world 
politics.  3.  Germany  would  shatter  the  Russian 
colossus.  Herr  Erzberger  then  proceeded  to  enumerate 
the  conditions  that  would  be  imposed  upon  each  State. 
Germany,  he  demanded,  should  obtain  control  not  only 
of  Belgium,  but  of  the  whole  French  coast  from  Dun- 
kirk to  Boulogne,  with  the  possession  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  Regarding  German  industrial  claims,  Herr 
Erzberger  demanded  that  the  mines  of  French  Lor- 
raine should  pass  under  German  control.  Then  follow 
long  details  on  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  the  anni- 
hilation and  subsequent  splitting  up  of  Russia.  Herr 
Erzberger  also  outlined  a comprehensive  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a German  colonial  empire  in  Africa.  In  ! 
this  he  denied  any  pretensions  to  Morocco,  but  pro-  ; 
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posed  that  Italy  should  obtain  Tunis,  Austria  to  have 
Egypt,  while  Germany  would  annex  Belgian  and 
French  Congo,  British  Nigeria,  and  the  French 
western  coast  of  Dahomey.  As  to  the  question  of 
indemnities,  the  German  statesman  wrote  : — “ In 
fixing  the  amount  of  indemnities  for  war  costs  Ger- 
many’s demands  should  not  be  limited  to  the  tem- 
porary financial  capacity  of  a State  to  make  a big  pay- 
ment immediately,  as  long  term  loans  can  be  arranged, 
In  the  case  of  France  payment  can  be  facilitated  by 
reducing  her  Budget.” 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Inter- 
national Transport  Workers’  Con- 
ference was  remarkable  for  the 
admissions  made  by  the  German  delegates.  We  quote 
from  the  account  of  the  meeting  given  by  the  Times 
correspondent  in  Amsterdam.  M.  Chapelle,  Belgian 
delegate,  ask.ed  why  the  Central  Council  of  the  inter- 
national organization  had  failed  to  protest  against  the 
murders  by  German  submarines,  and  Mr.  Beavin, 
British  delegate,  said  that  the  object  of  the  Conference, 
to  restore  international  relations,  would  be  impossible 
to  attain  unless  the  Germans  were  repentant.  “ If  the 
British  Government  had  committed  a crime  such  as  the 
‘ Lusitania  ’ outrage,  the  British  workers  would  have 
overthrown  the  Government,”  he  said.  M.  Chapelle 
moved  a resolution  that  the  Conference,  considering 
that  about  20,000  seamen  of  all  nationalities  had  been 
murdered  by  submarines,  should  appeal  to  the  German 
Government  to  award  full  reparation  to  the  families  of 
the  men  as  quickly  as  possible.  A German  delegate, 
Herr  Doring,  admitted  that  the  English  seamen’s 
organization  had  done  much  to  mitigate  the  treatment 
of  German  prisoners,  and  said  that  the  German  organi- 
zation wanted  to  render  a similar  service  in  return,  but 
did  not  possess  any  influence  over  the  former  Govern- 
ment. He  declared  that  the  German  delegates  sup- 
ported M.  Chapelle’s  resolution.  In  the  evening  there 
was  an  official  dinner,  but  the  Belgians,  declining  to 
meet  the  German  delegates,  absented  themselves.  For 
the  same  reason  they  withdrew  when  the  Conference 
was  photographed. 

Another  great  step  has  been  taken 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  a 
renewal  of  the  normal  conditions  of 
the  national  life.  Controls  on  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  a number  of  important  commodities  are  being 
abolished.  Among  the  trades  which  are  affected  by 
orders  which  have  been  already  suspended  are  those 
interested  in  : — Aeroplanes,  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  boots,  brass  and  copper,  bricks  and  cement, 
chronometers,  cotton,  gas  and  electricity  supply,  hides, 
horses,  matches,  motor  engines,  paper,  petrol,  small 
arms,  rum,  timber,  silk,  tobacco,  and  wool.  American 
cotton,  fertilizers,  iron  and  steel,  machine  tools,  potash, 
resin,  and  seeds  will  be  among  the  articles  affected  by 
the  ‘‘de-controlling  ” orders  which  are  to  be  in  effect 
before  June  1.  The  Times  points  out  that  the  effect  of 
this  withdrawal  of  industry  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  will  be  very  great.  Em- 
ployers have  been  complaining  ever  since  the  Armistice 
that  they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  reconstruction 
and  expansion  schemes  solely  because  of  the  restric- 
tions. They  were  unwilling  to  launch  out  any  capital 
while  the  control  existed.  The  restrictions  have  been 
blamed  on  every  hand  for  the  large  and  growing 
amount  of  unemployment.  Sir  Robert  Horne  at  many 
recent  meetings  with  the  workers  and  their  representa- 
t’ves  has  clearly  pointed  this  out.  At  the  same  time, 
though  the  blockade  of  Germany  still  nominally  exists,  it 
has  been  so  modified  as  hardly  todeserve  the  name.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  the  Food  Controller,  explained 
on  Monday  that  already  arrangements  have  been  made 
which  permitted  the  import  into  Germany  of  over 
100,000  tons  of  food  during  the  month  of  April.  Food 
is  also  being  poured  into  Poland,  via  Danzig,  by  a 
British  Commission  under  Colonel  Tallents.  Serbia, 
Austria,  and  Rumania  are  also  being  helped  on  a large 
scale.  Even  more  effective  assistance  will  be  pos- 
sible when  peace  has  been  signed. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

♦ 

THE  LEAGUE-AT  LAST 

The  League  of  Nations  is  no  longer  a dream  or 
a pious  aspiration,  but  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  is  an  achievement  which  is  a permanent  part  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  victorious  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers.  The  fateful  document  is  not  the 
Constitution  of  a super-State,  but  a solemn  agreement 
between  Sovereign  States.  The  primary  aim  of  its 
builders  has  been  to  make  peaceful  co-operation 
between  nations  easy  and  natural  and'  customary.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  League,  starting  with  thiry-two 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  will  be  immediately 
joined  by  the  thirteen  neutral  and  invited  States,  while 
an  open  door  is  left  for  the  entry  of  the  enemy  coun- 
tries so  soon  as  they  shall  give  satisfactory  assurance 
of  their  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of 
membership.  Much  hostile  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Covenant,  which  says  : — “ Any  Member  of  the  League 
not  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send 
a Representative  to  sit  as  a member  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Council  during  the  consideration  of  matters 
specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the 
League.”  It  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  this  para- 
graph will  paralyze  the  Council  of  the  League  as  an 
executive  organ.  Thus  the  Westminster  Gazette 
says  : — “ In  the  new  draft  the  small  States  get  a 
guarantee  which  was  not  in  the  previous  draft, 
through  the  provision  that  in  matters  intimately  con- 
cerning any  one  of  them,  that  one  shall  have  a repre- 
sentative who  will  sit  as  a full  member  of  the  Council 
with  the  practical  veto  which  all  members  of  that  body 
possess  through  the  principle  of  unanimity.”  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  writing  in  the  same  strain,  says  : — 
“ Just  when  action  is  most  needed  it  will  be  impos- 
sible. Every  State  belonging  to  the  League  is  entitled 
to  sit  on  the  Council  as  a member  during  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  specially  affecting  it.  It  would  almost 
seem  therefore  that  in  a case  where  the  Council  ought 
to  take  action  against  Ruritania,  Ruritania  is  actually 
entitled  to  sit  on  it  as  a member,  and  as  such  to  veto 
its  action.”  The  Daily  News  writes: — ‘‘The  rela- 
tively weak  representation  of  the  small  States  on  the 
Council  is  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  provision 
that  in  matters  intimately  concerning  any  small  State 
a representative  of  that  State  * shall  ’ — not  may — be 
invited  to  sit  as  a full  member  of  the  Council.  The 
effect  of  this  (as  the  Council’s  decisions  must  be 
unanimous)  is  to  give  the  State  in  question  an  effective 
veto.  ’ ’ But  all  this  comment  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
No  Power  is  entitled  to  exercise  a veto  in  its  own 
quarrel.  The  sixth  paragraph  of  Article  XV  of  the 
Covenant  makes  this  limitation  quite  clear  : — ‘ ‘ If  a 
report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members 
of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  not  go'  to  war  with 
any  party  to  the  dispute  which  complies  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  report.”  Again,  in  the 
explanatory  memorandum  attached  to  the  Covenant 
we  read: — ‘‘The  interests  of  the  small  Powers  are 
further  safeguarded  by  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
Article  IV.  Seeing  that  decisions  of  the  Council  must 
be  unanimous,  the  right  to  sit  ‘ as  a member  ’ gives 


the  State  concerned  a right  of  veto  in  all  matters 
specially  interesting  it,  except  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  to  which  it  is  a party.”  What  is  insisted  on 
is  that  there  shall  be  unanimity  among  the  Powers  not 
directly  parties  to  the  quarrel. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  clauses  directly  aimed  at 
the  prevention  of  wars.  The  Council  of  the  League 
will  make  recommendations  as  to  the  size  of  the 
armaments  to  be  maintained  by  each  of  its  members. 
Here  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  dictate.  Each 
sovereign  State  will  be  free  to  make  its  own  decision, 
but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  as  faith  in  the 
common  strength  of  the  League  gets  stronger,  the 
difficulty  will  be  not  to  prevent  an  excess  of  military 
preparations,  but  rather  to  make  sure  that  each  State 
will  be  ready  to  furnish  its  quota  of  the  common  force. 
The  tendency  in  each  individual  State  will  be  tx>  save 
taxation  by  leaving  its  defence  to  the  League.  It  may 
be  urged  that  this  tendency  to  pass  the  burden  on  to 
others  will  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  League  will  have  no  army  of  its  own  nor 
even  a General  Staff.  But  here  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  military  alliances  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses are  encouraged  by  the  Covenant.  Thus  it  is 
open  to  France,  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  to  make 
any  military  arrangements  they  please  to  provide 
against  a sudden  attack  from  across  the  Rhine.  Their 
forces  would  have  to  bear  the  first  onset  if  the  invasion 
came — but  it  would,  never  come.  If  in  August,  1914, 
Germany  had  known  that  England  and  America  would 
inevitably  take  the  field  against  her,  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  No  initial  success  could  count  against 
the  deadly  certainty  that  in  the  long  run  all  the  forces 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  League  would  be  arrayed 
against  the  aggressor.  Article  X sets  a bridle  upon 
all  restless  ambitions  by  guaranteeing  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  each  member 
of  the  League.  At  the  same  time  the  errors  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  are  carefully  guarded  against.  There 
is  to  be  no  interference  in  the 'internal  affairs  of  the 
separate  States,  and  no  attempt  to  perpetuate  the 
status  quo  indefinitely.  The  League  will  not  make  the 
mistake  of  regarding  any  international  arrangement  as 
immutable  and  eternal.  The  Assembly  is  expressly 
authorized  to  advise  the  reconsideration  of  treaties 
which  have  become  inapplicable  through  the  lapse  of 
time  or  change  of  circumstances.  There  has  been  no 
more  fruitful  cause  of  quarrel  in  the  past  than  attempts 
to  insist  upon  international  agreements  which  have 
become  out  of  date  and  therefore  inequitable.  But  the 
cardinal  obligation  accepted  by  members  of  the  League 
is  the  one  which  forbids  them  to  make  war  without 
submitting  the  cause  of  quarrel  to  arbitration,  or  the 
Council,  or  without  waiting  for  three  months  after 
the  decision  has  been  given,  or  to  make  war  at  all  in 
defiance  of  such  a decision.  In  fact,  the  possibility 
of  private  war  is  reduced  to.  very  narrow  limits.  It 
will  be  tolerated  only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Council 
fails  to  make  a unanimous  report,  or  when  (the  dispute 
having  been  referred  to  the  Assembly)  there  is  lacking 
the  requisite  agreement  between  all  the  members  of 
the  Council  and  a majority  of  the  other  States. 

When  so  much  depends  upon  the  permanency  of 
this  new  ordering  of  the  world,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
even  at  the  outset  we  should  have  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  its  undoing.  The  first  Article  of  the 
Covenant  provides  that  any  member  of  the  League 
may  withdraw  after  giving  two  years’  notice  of  its 
intention  to  do  so,  provided  that  all  its  obligations 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  builders  of  the  League 
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express  the  hope  that  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
fullness  of  national  sovereignty  will  kill  the  wish  to 
withdraw  by  freeing  all  the  States  from  any  sense  of 
constraint.  As  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  League  to 
scrap  any  existing  machinery  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  none  of  its  clauses 
shall  be  held  to>  derogate  from  existing  treaties  for 
arbitration.  In  the  same  way  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  to  a large  extent  has  been  doing  for  the 
American  hemisphere  what  the  League  hopes  to  do 
for  Europe,  is  specially  recognized  and  safeguarded. 
The  United  States  in  effect  relieves  the  League  of  its 
obligations  in  the  Western  world,  while  still  accepting 
its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  rest 
ol  the  earth.  It  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  known  in 
this  country  to  what  an  extent  the  work  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  Pan- 
American  League  acting  under  the  protection  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Since  it  was  organized  in  Wash- 
ington just  thirty  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  serious 
conflict  between  any  of  the  American  Republics.  The 
American  League  has  a great  practical  peace  plant 
and  organization,  beautiful  buildings,  and  an  assured 
revenue.  The  next  Pan-American  Conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Santiago,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  carried 
out  on  lines  parallel  to  those  of  the  League  of  Nations 
may  be  still  further  developed  and  consolidated.  And 
in  concluding  this  brief  survey  of  the  possibilities  and 
powers  of  this  new  force  in  the  world,  the  League 
of  Nations,  we  may  note  with  legitimate  satisfaction 
that  an  Englishman  and  a Catholic,  Sir  Eric 
Drummond,  has  been  chosen,  as  its  first  officer,  to  be 
its  Secretary-General  at  Geneva. 


NEW  BISHOPS  FOR  ALSACE- 
LORRAINE- 

A now  unusual  announcement  made  in  the  Journal 
Officiei  of  Thursday  in  last  week  shows  that 
on£  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  settlement  of  the 
religious  question  of  the  redeemed  provinces  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  has  been  successfully  and  amicably  solved. 
From  that  announcement  we  learn  that  the  French 
Government  has  nominated  new  Bishops  to  the  Sees 
of  Strasburg  and  Metz  : to  the  former,  Mgr.  Ruch, 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  to  the  latter,  its  Vicar-General, 
Mgr.  Pelt.  The  transaction  is  one  which  reflects  credit 
on  all  concerned,  and  especially  upon  the  two  prelates 
whose  replacement  is  thus  provided  for — Mgr. 
Benzler,  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  Mgr.  Fritzen,  Bishop 
of  Strasburg.  For  it  means  that  these  prelates,  with 
a fine  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  have,  for  the  sake  of 
religious  peace,  placed  their  rights  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  that  the  French  Government  has 
acted  loyally  upon  the  system  that  obtains  in  the  two 
provinces.  The  Holy  See  was  therefore  left  free  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  and,  as  the 
nominees  were  in  every  way  worthy,  to  accept  and 
confirm  them.  There  has  thus  evidently  been  that 
“ talk  with  Rome  ” which  years  ago  M.  Ribot  declared 
from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  would  be  necessary  for 
religious  peace.  For,  as  the  Echo  de  Paris  pertinently 
points  out,  the  Government  would  never  have  risked 
the  publication  of  such  a decree  unless  the  matter  had 
been  settled  in  accord  with  those  most  closely  concerned 
— the  Pope,  the  Bishops  of  the  two  Sees,  and  the  candi- 
dates upon  whom  its  choice  has  fallen.  And  as  a 
proof  of  that  we  have  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Holy  See  of  its  appointment  of  the  two  Bishops.  Thus, 
whether  it  was  the  custom  under  German  rule  for  the 
Government  of  Berlin  to  nominate  or  merely  to  agree  to 
the  nominations  made  by  the  Holy  See,  these  latest 
appointments  to  Metz  and  Strasburg,  which  have  been 
made  between  the  two  authorities  concerned,  show  the 


necessity  of  France  entering  into  a conversation  with 
the  Vatican,  and  illustrate  the  success  which  follows  an 
understanding  thus  loyally  arrived  at. 

As  to  the  nominations,  they  have  been  everywhere 
hailed  as  unexceptionable.  Mgr.  Ruch,  who  is  to 
succeed  Mgr.  Benzler  at  Strasburg,  has  the  double 
merit  of  being  Alsatian  by  birth  and  of  having  rendered 
conspicuous  service  during  the  war.  Born  in  1873, 
he  was  a student  of  the  Institut  Catholique  of  Paris, 
and  after  gaining  the  degrees  of  a Doctor  of  Theology 
and  a Licentiate  in  Literature,  became  a professor  at 
the  Grand  Seminaire  of  Nancy  in  1898,  and  Vicar- 
General  of  the  diocese  in  1907.  In  1913  he  was  con- 
secrated Coadjutor  to  his  Bishop,  Mgr.  Turinaz.  But 
when  the  call  to  the  Colours  came  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  the  following  year  he  hastened  to  obey,  and  was 
chosen  as  a chaplain  to  the  troops.  So  devoted  was 
the  service  he  rendered  that  he  was  mentioned  in  the 
Order  of  the  Day,  and  was  created  a Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Then  by  a decree  of  November  19, 
1917,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Inspector  and  Ordi- 
nary of  the  mobilized  priests,  and,  on  the  death  of  that 
sturdy  “ Bishop  of  the  Frontier,”  Mgr.  Turinaz,  in 
October  last,  was  appointed  as  his  successor  in  the  See 
of  Nancy.  Mgr.  Pelt,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Metz,  has 
also  behind  him  a record  which  holds  out  the  highest 
hopes  for  the  future.  By  his  successful  tenure  of  the 
office  of  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  which  he  is  now 
called  upon  to  rule  as  Bishop,  he  has  gained  a know- 
ledge of  its  needs  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  clergy 
and  people  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  advan- 
tage to  himself  and  to  them.  He  is  a man,  we  are 
assured,  of  singular  clearsightedness,  of  a happy  com- 
bination of  benevolence  and  firmness,  and  of  a tact 
which  has  never  failed  under  the  test  of  the  most 
delicate  circumstances.  He  stood  forth  under  the 
German  rule  as  the  faithful  and  fearless  defender  of 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  native  French  population 
of  the  diocese,  and  when  the  day  of  deliverance  came, 
in  their  name  and  in  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy,  offered  a sincere  and  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
the  Armies  and  Government  of  France.  The  choice  of 
these  two  men  cannot  fail  to  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
people  of  the  two  provinces,  for  the  Pope  and  the 
Government  have  given  a Lorraine  Bishop  to  Lorraine 
and  an  Alsatian  by  birth  to  Alsace. 

Upon  the  larger  and  future  bearings  of  the  incident 
we  need  say  little,  for  they  are  almost  too  obvious  to  t 
call  for  remark.  But  it  stands  as  a practical  corrobora- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  M.  Ribot  above  alluded  to, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  call  made 
by  men  like  M.  Paul  Deloncle,  M.  Hanotaux,  M. 
Lazare  Weiller  and  M.  de  Monzie  for  the  resump- 
tion, in  some  straightforward  and  worthy  form,  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  with  Rome  so  abruptly  and  im- 
prudently broken  by  M.  Combes.  If  Rome  has  need 
of  France,  France  has,  to  say  the  least,  equal  need  of 
Rome,  and,  as  Cardinal  Gasparri  has  said,  she  is  too 
great  a personage  to  enter  the  Vatican  by  a back  door. 

If  the  Pope's  love  for  France  were  doubted,  she  has  his 
recent  declaration  of  it,  which  was  surprising  in  its 
warmth ; and  now,  in  this  acceptance  and  ratification 
of  the  candidates  proposed  by  her  for  the  bishoprics  in 
the  two  redeemed  provinces,  she  has  a practical  and 
material  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  love,  and  of  a 
readiness  to  treat  with  her  for  the  interests  of  her 
people  without  reference  to  the  bitter  memories  of  past 
ill-treatment.  From  this  preliminary  conversation  and 
understanding  much  benefit  may  flow  to  France.  If  it 
be  the  first  step  that  counts  and  costs,  that  step  has 
been  taken,  and  it  is  none  the  less  creditable  to  Paris 
because  it  had  to  be  taken.  An  understanding  with 
the  Pope  was  the  sole  way  in  which  the  German  pre- 
lates at  Metz  and  Strasburg  could  be  removed  from 
their  Sees.  The  Government  could  have  listened  to  the 
extremists  who  counselled  the  violent  measure  of  inde- 
pendent action,  but  that  would  not  have  resolved  the 
question,  and  it  would  have  involved  at  the  outset  a 
repudiation  of  the  pledges  solemnly  made  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  that  would  have  rung  round  the  world.  This 
first  step,  therefore,  is  a step  along  the  right  road.  We 
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may  accordingly  join  the  Echo  de  Paris  in  its  hope  that 
it  will  be  recognized  in  high  places  that  there  are  many 
other  questions  between  France  and  Rome  which  have 
not  yet  been  openly  touched,  and  that  a policy  dictated 
by  their  circumstances  is  the  only  one  which  a prac- 
tical Government  can  and  ought  to  follow  for  their 
solution.  If  that  method  be  also  applied  to  the  school 
difficulty  a further  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  two  provinces  will  be  removed  and  religious  peace 
assured. 


WIDOWS’  PENSIONS 

The  new  world  which  was  to  come  after  the  war  is 
evolving  slow'y.  “ Reconstruction  ” s still  the 
favourite  word  with  newspaper  writers  and  public 
speakers ; but  all  the  many  schemes  put  forward  under 
that  heading  are  by  no  means  all  desirable,  or  all  to 
be  approved  of  by  Catholics,  while  more  than  one  is 
utterly  to  be  condemned.  The  one,  however,  which  is 
coming  to  be  known  as  “ Widows’  Pensions  ” must 
have,  surely,  the  support  of  all  Catholics,  both  for  its 
own  sake  as  helping  to  guard  the  home  and  the  sacred 
bond  between  mother  and  child,  and  also  because  it  is 
a scheme  in  which  we  can  work  heartily  side  by  side 
with  our  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens.  It  is  nearly  two 
years  now  since  it  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  under 
the  name  of  “ Mothers’  Pensions,”  and  Judge  Henry 
Neil,  who  introduced  it  to  us  under  that  title,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  way  in  which  American  Catholics 
bad  supported  him ; the  Catholic  Church  being,  he  said, 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  getting  the  law  enacted. 
Those  who  heard  Judge  Neil  describe  his  way  of  start- 
ing the  work  will  remember  that  it  began  with  his 
attending  a Children’s  Court  in  Chicago,  in  order  to  see 
exactly  what  was  being  done  for  the  care  of  those  whose 
parents  were  too  poor  to  support  them.  The  first  case 
he  saw  was  that  of  a widow  with  five  children.  The 
father  had  died  three  years  before,  and  the  mother  had 
undertaken  the  double  job  of  going  out  all  day  to  keep 
another  person’s  house  clean,  and  returning  at  night 
to  do  the  same  for  her  own,  as  well  as  to  look  after  the 
five  little  ones.  After  three  years  of  this  impossible 
kind  of  life  her  health  had  broken  down,  and  she  had 
come  to  the  Court  to  see  if  she  could  get  a little  relief. 
It  was  decided  that  this  relief  must  certainly  be  given, 
and  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  relieving  her  of  all 
five  children  and  placing  them  in  different  institutions, 
and  it  was  the  sight  of  the  mother’s  agony  at  having 
to  part  from  them  that  led  Judge  Neil  to  suggest  that 
the  ten  dollars  a head  which  the  law  allowed  to  be  paid 
to  the  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  these  children 
might  with  advantage  be  paid  to  their  mother  instead. 
He  found  himself  up  against  the  interests  of  a good 
many  persons,  for,  as  an  official  of  the  Court  quickly 
explained  to  him,  “ The  institutions  have  thousands 
of  jobs  to  give  out — every  five  children  sent  to  an 
institution  creates  more  jobs  for  some  person  other  than 
the  mother.  The  institutions  have  great  contracts  to 
give  for  food,  clothing  and  other  supplies,  and  they 
send  expert  lobbyists  to  every  Legislature,  with  the 
result  that  they  can  get  the  taxpayers’  money  and  the 
mother  can’t.”  So  upon  that  Judge  Neil  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  in  person  to  the  different  State  Legislatures, 
and  to  speak  somewhat  in  this  manner: — ‘‘You  are 
wasting  the  taxpayers’  money  by  eliminating  the  volun- 
tary labour  of  the  mothers.  No  one  else  will  give  his 
labour  to  the  care  of  these  children  for  so  little  pay. 
Now,  will  you  not  enact  this  little  amendment  to  your 
law,  stating  that  when  the  father  is  dead,  or  incapaci- 
tated for  work,  and  the  mother  is  fit,  and  it  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  child  to  remain  at  home,  and  she  can 
by  no  reasonable  means  get  the  money  to  support  the 
children,  the  Court  shall  order  the  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  mother,  and  that  she  be  allowed  to  keep  her  own 
children.”  The  Judge,  having  travelled  about  from 
State  to  State  telling  this  story,  beginning  with  his  own 
State  of  Illinois  in  1911,  was  able  to  say  when  he  came 
over  to  England  that  thirty  of  the  States — being  those 


with  the  largest  population — had  adopted  this  Mothers’ 
Pension  scheme,  that  over  one  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren were  cared  for  by  their  own  mothers  under  it,  and 
that  the  taxpayers  found  that  the  cost  was  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  past.  Judge  Neil  also 
assures  us  that  they  have  learnt  that  the  cause  of  many 
of  what  are  called  “ bad  homes  ” is  not  the  inherent 
badness  of  the  mother,  but  her  hopeless  state  of  grind- 
ing poverty.  Given  a sufficient  income  on  which  to 
maintain  her  family  decently,  and  it  is  marvellous  what 
an  improvement,  not  merely  in  the  appearance  of  the 
home,  but  even  apparently,  in  the  woman’s  own  char- 
acter, will  be  the  result. 

Doubtless  there  are  over  here  many  of  the  same 
powerful  interests  in  the  continuance  of  our  present 
system  of  expensive  barrack-schools  and  other  similar 
institutions  as  Judge  Neil  found  opposed  to  him  in 
America ; but  as  he  carried  his  point  with  the  many 
State  Legislatures,  so  might  we  do  here  if  as  Catholics 
we  all  worked  together  as  zealously  and  single- 
mindedly  as  did  he.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  the  need  is  at  least  as  great  here  as  it  was  in 
America.  When  the  Poor  Law  Investigation  made  its 
Report  there  was  much  in  it  about  the  condition  of  the 
widowed  mothers  who  had  applied  for  relief.  We  learn 
that  this  class  contains  a very  large  number  of  over- 
worked, worried  and  ill-fed  women.  They  have  stuck 
for  years  to  their  task  of  being  father  and  mother, 
bread-winner  and  housewife,  on  an  altogether  insuffi- 
cient income,  and  it  has  ended  by  breaking  them  down. 
Many  cases  struggle  on  who  might  be  cured  by  timely 
treatment,  but  to  go  into  the  workhouse  infirmary 
means  usually  to  break  up  the  home,  which  can  never 
be  got  together  again.  It  may  be  added  that  even  the 
out-patients’  department  is  often  made  impossible  by 
reason  of  the  time  the  woman  may  have  to  wait,  and 
also  by  the  certainty  that  part  of  the  doctor’s  prescrip- 
tion will  be  “ rest  and  nourishing  food.  ” Since  the  best 
of  the  food  must  go  to  the  children,  the  mother  herself 
lives  on  scraps,  the  low  state  of  health  thus  caused 
produces  low  spirits,  she  neglects  her  house,  and, 
indeed,  she  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  with  the  cost  of 
soap,  coal,  &c.,  and  if  in  the  end  she  does  not  become 
a slattern,  and  even  a drunkard,  she  has  more  strength 
of  mind  than  the  majority  of  well-to-do  persons  can  be 
said  to  possess.  And  yet  we  hear  prosperous  women 
denouncing  the  incompetence  of  working-class  mothers, 
and  setting  up  establishments  for  teaching  them  the 
science  of  “ mothercraft  ” ! 

There  is  one  reason  why  I think  the  original  title  of 
“ Mothers'  Pensions  ” is  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  now 
commonly  used  of  “ Widows’  Pensions,”  and  this  is 
because  I feel  that  the  scheme  ought  to  include  the 
unmarried  mother  as  well  as  the  widowed  wife.  In  the 
Poor  Law  Report  to  which  I referred  just  now  we  are 
told  of  the  high  proportion  of  death  and  ill-health 
amongst  illegitimate  babies  and  young  children, 
poverty  being  the  chief  cause.  It  is,  surely,  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  the  child  life  (doubly  valuable  as 
that  has  now  become  to  the  whole  country),  but  also 
of  morality,  that  the  unmarried  mother  should  not  be 
separated  from  her  child.  And  yet  in  justice  the  full 
burden  of  the  child’s  maintenance  ought  not  to  fall  on 
one  parent  only.  It  is  seldom  that  the  father  can  be 
forced  by  the  law  to  contribute  his  fair  share,  and  this 
being  the  case,  why  should  not  the  State  take  on  itself 
the  payment  of  that  share?  Hitherto  this  could  hardly 
be  proposed — that  the  widowed  mother  should  be  left 
unassisted  (except  by  the  cruel  mercies  of  the  Poor 
Law),  whilst  the  unmarried  mother  is  assisted — but  if 
the  scheme  of  Mothers’  Pensions  is  carried  out  there 
would  be  none  of  this  difficulty.  And  surely  there  would 
be  no  Catholic  principle  endangered  by  such  a course. 
Mrs.  V.  M.  Crawford,  writing  on  this  subject,  says  : — 
‘‘The  Church  has  always  been  more  merciful  in  her 
official  judgment  than  the  Puritanic  and  anti-feminist 
sentiment  which  has  often  imposed  itself  as  public 
opinion.  The  ‘ encouragement  to  vice  ’ with  which  we 
are  threatened  whenever  more  humane  treatment  of 
sinners  is,  proposed  may  indeed  exist  whenever  illegiti- 
mate babies  are  taken  wholly  off  their  mothers’  hands, 
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but  I do  not  think  the  accusation  can  rightly  be  brought 
against  a system  which  compels  a mother  partly  to 
support  her  child  for  fifteen  years.  And  the  ground 
principle  of  Mothers’  Pensions  is  that  mothers  are  held 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  offspring,  and 
know  that  any  neglect  in  this  respect  may  lead  to  their 
being  deprived  of  the  care  of  them.  Taken  in  its 
entirety,  Judge  Neil’s  scheme  should  mean  such  a 
building  up  of  family  life  and  of  maternal  authority 
that  I do  not  see  how  any  Catholic  can  fail  to  welcome 
a measure  so  in  consonance  with  Christian  principle.” 
Besides  the  benefit  to  the  mother  there  is  that  of  the 
child  to  be  considered,  and  I am  myself  feeling  the 
urgency  of  this  point  of  view  the  more  strongly  because 
I have  lately  been  allowed  to  read  the  manuscript  of  a 
remarkable  work  by  a woman  who  from  early  childhood 
till  a few  years  ago,  when  she  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  an  inmate  of  one  of  our  large  Poor  Law 
schools.  I trust  the  book  may  shortly  be  published 
and  widely  read,  for  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  on 
every  page.  It  tells  of  some  startling  cases  of  actual 
cruelty,  but  what  struck  me  more  forcibly  even  than 
these  was  the  depressing  revelation  of  the  daily  life  led 
by  young  girls  in  these  places.  One  can  see  clearly  that 
it  is  the  system  on  which  all  such  institutions  are  carried 
on,  quite  as  much  as  any  individual  failings  of  the  par- 
ticular one  described,  which  is  to  be  condemned.  It 
is  the  total  lack  of  the  human  influence  of  even  a poor 
or  badly  managed  real  home  that  one  feels  is  the  root 
of  the  evil,  and  that  the  “ mothering  ” of  even  a very 
indifferent  specimen  of  a real  mother  would  have 
turned  out  better  men  and  women  than  the  soul-and- 
heart-numbing,  machine-making  influence  of  a barrack 
school.  Some  children,  no  doubt,  must  always  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State — those  who  are  motherless  or 
whose  mothers  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  them  ; but 
a large  proportion  of  these  so-called  “ orphans  ” have 
mothers  whose  poverty  alone  makes  them  ineligible, 
and  for  these  the  pension  scheme  I have  been  urging 
ought  to  be  pressed  forward  with  all  speed.  There 
seems  to  be  some  hope  that  the  Government  may  be 
induced  to  move  in  the  matter,  but  to  ensure  this  there 
must  be  a very  strong  force  of  public  opinion  urging 
them  forward.  In  February,  in  reply  to  a question 
asked  in  the  House  by  Major  O’Neill  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
propose  any  legislation  with  regard  to  it;  but  since 
then  many  women’s  organisations,  including  the 
Catholic  Women’s  Suffrage  Society,  have  been  working 
hard,  and  at  present  the  situation  stands  thus  : on 
April  9th  Mr.  Tyson  Wilson  called  attention  to  the 
question  and  proposed  the  following  Resolution  : ‘‘That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House  pensions  adequate  for  a 
healthy  and  useful  life  should  be  paid  to  all  widows 
with  children,  or  mothers  whose  family  bread-winner 
has  become  incapacitated,  such  pensions  to  be  provided 
by  the  State  and  administered  by  a committee  of  the 
municipal  or  county  council  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  Poor  Law.”  In  the  short  debate  that  followed, 
nearly  all  the  speakers  supported  the  Resolution,  and 
Major  Astor,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  stated  that 
they  were  favourably  disposed,  but  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  draw  up  a definite  scheme,  on  account  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  Resolution  could  be  inter- 
preted. He  said,  however,  that  the  Government  would 
examine  the  subject  and  all  the  questions  associated  with 
it,  when  they  had  gone  into  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
Reform,  which  might  be  the  next  matter  dealt  with 
after  Housing,  and  that  any  concrete  proposals  made 
by  supporters  of  the  Resolution  would  be  considered 
carefully  and  sympathetically,  and  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  the  problem  was  one  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  statement  of  Major  Astor’s  shows  a great 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  from  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’s  “ Non  Possumus  ” attitude  of  less  than 
two  months  earlier ; but  it  rests  with  public  opinion 
to  keep  the  question  in  the  forefront  of  politics.  There 
are  many  suggestions  as  to  how  the  plan  is  to  be 
carried  out,  and  they  are  all  open  to  much  discussion  ; 
for  though  the  principle  is  simple  and  though  there 


does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  serious  difficulty  in 
working  it  in  America,  the  complicated  state  of  our 
Local  Government  system  in  this  country  offers  certain 
impediments,  and  yet  it  would  have  to  be  worked 
through  local  authorities.  One  point  at  least  is  clear — 
that  the  Poor  Law  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
but  as  that  system  seems  doomed  to  be  extinct  before 
long  we  need  hardly  take  account  of  it.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Board  dealing  with  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Pensions  might  be  made  use  of,  as  it  will  soon 
have  less  of  its  own  work  to  do,  and  another  suggestion 
is  that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committees  might  take 
it  on,  or  again,  that  there  might  be  one  General  Pen- 
sions Board.  But  what  seems  on  the  whole  the  most 
suitable  idea  is  that  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  will 
now  so  soon  be  in  actual  working,  should  administer 
it  through  the  committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  local 
health  authorities.  There  must  certainly  be  some  pro- 
vision that  there  shall  be  women  inspectors  on  these 
committees  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  such  supervi- 
sion or  enquiries  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  Act. 
Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  question  as  to  the  scale 
of  pensions,  and  on  what  conditions  they  shall  be  given. 
These  points,  and  several  others  which  would  have  to 
be  embodied  in  any  Bi’l  that  may  be  drawn  up  by  sup- 
porters of  the  scheme,  have  been  very  well  dealt  with 
lately  in  a series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Common  Cause,  which  also  gives  the  outlines  of 
such  a Bill  as  might  be  suitable.  It  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  anyone  desiring  to  go  fully  into  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  the  proposed  measure. 

Isabel  Willis. 


NOTES 

■» 

The  Peace  Conference  has  nearly  completed  its 
labours.  Its  proceedings  were  opened  without  public 
prayer,  and  so  far,  from  first  to  last,  there  has  been  no 
recognition  of  the  Almighty.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  mere  representatives  of  the  Christian  peoples,  who 
arc  hoping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a new  and  a 
happier  world,  will  before  they  disperse  beg  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  their  work.  In  the  British  Empire, 
in  the  United  States,  public  prayer  in  the  Legislature 
is  a matter  of  course — why  should  it  be  otherwise  now 
when  our  statemen  are  engaged  on  work  which  is  in- 
finitely more  important  than  any  they  have  ever 
transacted  at  home? 


It  is  proposed  that  on  May  4 all  men  and  women 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  aged  twenty -one, 
with  certain  obvious  exceptions,  shall  be  called  upon 
to  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

A.  — Dynastic. 

(1)  Does  Luxemburg  wish  to  remain  a monarchy 

(a)  under  the  present  dynasty  and  Grand  Duchess ; 

( b ) under  the  present  dynasty  and  another  Grand 
Duchess;  (c),  under  another  dynasty? 

(2)  Does  Luxemburg  wish  to  become  a Republic? 

B.  — Economic. 

(1)  Does  Luxemburg  wish  for  an  economic  union 
with  France? 

(2)  Does  Luxemburg  wish  for  an  economic  union 
with  Belgium? 

On  the  answers  given  to  these  questions  the  fate  of 
Luxemburg  depends.  It  is  possible  for  a voter  to  be 
either  pro-dynastic  or  pro-Republican  and  either  pro- 
France  or  pro-Belgium.  He  or  she  may  also  be  in 
favour  of  the  solution  expressed  in  A (1)  (c),  which 
means  a “ personal  union  ” with  Belgium  under  the 
King  of  the  Belgians. 
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The  Times  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  at  least  in  the  towns, 
will  support  the  dynasty  because  in  it  they  have  found 
a consistent  supporter  of  Catholicism.  They  therefore 
dislike  the  idea  of  any  closer  union  with  Belgium, 
regarding  the  Belgian  dynasty  as  a menace  to  their 
own.  But  this  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  if  the 
dynasty  were  to  be  abolished,  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  would  be  pro-Belgian  simply  because  Belgium 
is  monarchical,  and  because  they  fear  that  a union 
with  France  might  lead  to  a separation  of  Church  and 
State. 


We  are  within  a month  of  the  day  that  will  see  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  enrolled  among  the  saints,  and  but 
a week  away  from  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
deliverance  of  that  city  and  of  France.  Very  appro- 
priately, therefore  does  M.  Maurice  Barres,  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris,  appeal  to  all  Frenchmen  to  join  together 
in  a demonstration  that  will  show  that  France  is  as 
united  for  peace  as  she  was  for  war.  With  this  view 
the  League  of  Patriots  has  thrown  open  its  offices  for 
the  bringing  together  and  organization  of  a mighty 
manifestation.  He  therefore  invites  the  various 
leagues  and  associations,  such  as  the  Action  Francaise, 
the  Ligue  des  Parents  whose  sons  have  fallen  in  the 
war,  the  Conference  au  Village,  the  Ligue  Francaise, 
&c.,  to  work  together  in  this  matter,  as  they  have 
recently  done  in  others,  and  so  complete  and  crown 
their  action  during  the  war.  The  soldiers  are  forming 
associations  of  their  own — the  Union  Nationale  des 
Combattants,  the  Ligue  des  Chefs  de  Sections,  and 
the  Association  Generale  des  Officiers  de  Complement 
— and  a committee  has  been  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  des  Garets  to  organize  “ a great 
demonstration  to  celebrate  in  common  Jeanne  d’Arc 
and  the  victory  of  our  arms.”  Round  these  associa- 
tions of  soldiers,  says  M.  Barrfes,  could  easily  and 
effectively  be  formed  “ a federation  for  Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
and  to  them  he  would  give  the  first  place  in  the  pro- 
cession, seeing  that  they  saved  France,  and  so  ought 
to  have  their  place  in  the  procession,  which  will  include 
representatives  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  If  this 
appeal  meets  with  the  response  desired  and  so  desir- 
able, we  shall  have  a striking  demonstration  of  the 
unity'  of  France  and  an  earnest  of  future  peace  within 
her  gates  after  the  victory  that  has  been  granted  to  her 
over  her  foes  without. 


That  certain  Protestant  clergymen  and  Protestant 
societies  should  be  fond  of  describing  themselves  as 
Catholics  is  perhaps  intelligible  enough,  but  it  is  a 
habit  which  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  is  sometimes 
attended  with  practical  inconveniences.  Thus,  several 
correspondents  this  week  call  attention  to  a handbill 
announcing  the  performance  of  “ The  Mary  Tableaux 
Play  ” at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall  by  “ The  Catholic 
Play  Society,”  and  then  explain  that  the  Catholic 
society  in  question  is  a purely  Anglican  organization. 
Clearly  here  there  is  some  danger  of  tickets  being 
purchased  under  a misapprehension  by  people  w'ho 
think  they  are  helping  a genuinely  Catholic  society. 


We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  question  of  a suitable 
residence  for  the  chaplain  to  the  Catholic  University 
students  at  Oxford  has  been  solved  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Old  Palace  in  St.  Aldate’s.  For  the  present, 
Mgr.  Barnes,  M.A. , the  chaplain,  is  living  in  rooms  at 
15,  Oriel  Street.  The  building  will  form  an,  adequate  and 
dignified  headquarters  for  the  chaplaincy,  and  for  this 
term  Mass  will  be  said  and  conferences  will  be  given 
there.  The  Old  Palace  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  old  domestic  architecture  surviving,  and 
has  the  additional  charm  of  being  of  unique  historical 
and  Catholic  interest.  The  present  fabric  dates  from 
the  days  of  Bishop  King,  the  only  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  which  was  before  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
It  was  built  by  him  about  the  year  1548,  and  his  arms 


appear  in  several  places  on  the  magnificent  ceiling  of 
the  principal  room.  After  his  death  in  155 7,  the  house 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  Unton  Croke,  a colonel  in  Cromwell’s  army 
and  M.P.  for  Oxford. 


The  three  admirals  and  the  company  of  British 
naval  officers  who  visited  Reims  on  Saturday  had  the 
honour  of  being  received  at  the  Cathedral  by  Cardinal 
Luqon.  After  extending  to  them  a warm  welcome, 
His  Eminence  recounted  the  history  of  the  enemy’s 
bombardments  of  the  great  historic  fane,  and  told  them 
of  the  ruin  that  had  been  wrought  which  they  were 
afterwards  to  see  for  themselves.  His  moving  story’ 
evoked  frequent  applause,  and  at  its  close,  before  enter- 
ing the  building,  the  officers  gave  him  three  cheers 
in  the  heartiest  British  fashion,  waving  their  white 
caps  which,  says  a French  eye-witness,  looked  like  “ a 
great  flight  of  doves  against  the  calcined  facade.”  The 
Cardinal’s  reply  to  this  demonstration  was  : “ Honneur 
& vous,  Messieurs;  gloire  a l’Angleterre  ! ” 


A correspondent  writes  : ‘‘I  don’t  know  whether 

you  are  aware  that  a series  of  weekly  con- 
ferences is  being  given  on  ‘ Christian  Unity  ’ 
in  St.  Paul’s  church,  Covent  Garden,  not  a 

stone’s  throw  from  yrour  office.  Partly  out  of 
interest  in  the  subject  and  partly  out  of  curiosity 
to  hear  the  well-known  Anglican  preachers  who  were 
advertised  to  give  them,  I attended  tw'o  : the  first  on 
‘ The  Modern  Appeal  to  Sound  Learning,  ’ by  Bishop 
Hensley  Henson,  of  Hereford,  and  another  on  ‘ The 
Spirit  of  Unity,’  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  late  of 
the  City  Temple.  From  w'hat  I could  gather,  as  neither 
of  the  preachers  was  very  easy  to  hear,  it  would  seem 
that  the  unity  considered  and  desired  is  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Nonconformist  Churches. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  seemed  to  think  that  ‘ sound 
learning  ’ (upon  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  Bishop 
Creighton  of  London  once  declared  the  Reformation 
was  based  !)  was  the  most  promising  means  to  reunion, 
and  he  rather  cavalierly  dismissed  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  being  hopeless  in  the  matter  of  Scriptural  study ; 
whilst  Mr.  Campbell  emphasized  the  big  step  that  had 
been  taken  in  the  Wesleyan  offer  to  agree  to  the 
episcopal  ordination  of  their  ministers,  not  as  being  in 
any  way  necessary,  but  as  a way  of  regulating  their 
status.  My  curiosity  in  both  men  as  speakers  was 
sadly  disappointed,  for  neither  seemed  to  me  to  have 
either  the  voice,  delivery  or  presence  which  accounted 
for  the  repute  that  attaches  to  them.  In  spite  of  all 
the  depreciation,  in  which  we  too  humbly  join,  of  our 
owm  clergy  as  preachers,  I think  that  they  would 
emerge  triumphantly  out  of  any  odious  comparison 
that  may  be  made.  On  neither  occasion  was  the  con- 
gregation a crowded  one,  and  certainly  nothing  like 
those  which  week  by  week  choked  up  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Maiden  Lane  to  hear 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan’s  lunch-hour  addresses  on 
the  Thursdays  during  Lent.  There,  nave  and  aisles 
and  gangways  and  porch  were  crowded^  to  listen,  not 
to  talk  in  the  air  about  ‘ sound  learning,  ’ but  the 
definite  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  ! sound  ’ belief 
in  Whom  and  the  Church  He  founded  is  the  sole  way 
to  unity.” 


The  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was  put  on  the 
Statute  Book  ninety  years  ago,  but  the  old  spirit  of 
intolerance  still  lingers.  The  Daily  News  often  grows 
eloquent  over  the  great  principle  of  religious  equality, 
but  it  draws  the  line  at  Catholicism.  This  week, 
speaking  of  the  vacant  Embassy  at  Washington,  it 
tells  us  that  we  need  a great  Englishman  to  speak  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  England  to  the  American  people. 
He  should  be  neither  a prince  nor  a peer,  neither  a 
Catholic  nor  a Jew.  But  why  is  a Catholic  unfit  to  be 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington?  The  Radical 
pays  lip-service  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
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freedom,  but  in  practice  it  insists  on  the  old  disabilities 
and  the  tradition  of  the  penal  laws. 


The  latest  phase  of  what  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  “ ecclesiastical  reconstruction  ” is  the  appearance 
of  an  actress  in  Worcester  Cathedral  in  response  to 
an  invitation  to  give  a recital  from  the  Bible. 
“ Diarist,”  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  observes  that 
“Confusion  is  worse  confounded  ...  by  the  descrip- 
tion given  to  us  this  morning-  of  yesterday’s  service  in 
Worcester  Cathedral,  at  which  Miss  Lena  Ashwell, 
who  occupied  a Canon’s  stall,  recited  five  passages  of 
Scripture  ‘ from  the  lectern  within  the  chancel  rails.  ’ 
. . . Being  a heretic,  I find  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  the  Church  allows  Miss  Lena 
Ashwell  to  ‘ recite  ’ in  Worcester  Cathedral  while  it 
forbids  Miss  Maude  Royden  to  ‘ deliver  an  address  ’ 
in  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate.  An  explanation  seems 
more  necessary  than  ever.”  The  Church  Times  shares 
the  perplexity  of  its  contemporary,  and  adds  that  the 
difficulty  is  even  greater  “ to  the  orthodox  than  to  the 
heretic.” 


With  a British  Legation  at  the  Vatican  a topical 
and  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  researches  which 
Cardinal  Gasquet  has  been  making  into  the  relations 
between  England  and  Rome  between  the  years  1792- 
1806,  the  results  of  which  he  is  about  to  publish  in  a 
small  pamphlet.  The  information  he  has  gathered 
throws  light  upon  the  collaboration  between  Pope  Pius 
VI  and  Great  Britain  during  the  war  declared  against 
France  in  1793,  and  has  been  summarized  in  the 
Morning  Post  last  week  by  its  Rome  correspondent  who 
has  been  allowed  to  read  the  proof  sheets.  After  the 
abandonment  of  Toulon  by  the  British,  the  ports  of  the 
Papal  States  became  valuable  bases  for  our  fleet,  whilst 
the  Holy  See  was  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  Avignon 
and  the  adjoining  county  of  Venaissin,  and  for  the 
acquisition  by  British  aid  of  an  outlet  for  them  on  the 
sea  at  Antibes.  The  result  of  these  mutual  interests 
was  an  entry  into  diplomatic  relations  between  Rome 
and  London.  Early  in  1792  when  war  was  considered 
inevitable,  Pitt  appointed  an  agent  to  the  Vatican  in 
the  person  of  Sir  John  Coxe  Hippisley,  who  had  had 
Italian  experience  and  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
appointment  of  a Papal  Envoy  in  London  on  the 
grounds  of  public  utility.  Pitt,  Burke,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  were  sympathetic  and  an  Envoy  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Mgr.  Erskine,  who,  on  his 
arrival  in  England  in  1793,  was  accorded  a most  cor- 
dial reception  and  was  subsequently  granted  a pension 
by  George  III.  Whilst  he  was  negotiating  with  the 
British  Government  about  the  position  of  the  Church 
in  Corsica,  which  Paoli  had  offered  to  England,  and 
which  was  for  two  years,  between  1794  and  1796, 
occupied  by  the  British,  Pius  VI  was  supplying  the 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet  with  grain  and  meat. 
Mgr.  Erskine  was  continued  in  his  appointment  by 
Pius  VII  and  remained  in  England  till  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace  with  France.  Diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Papacy  continued,  how- 
ever, for  after  Hippisley’s  departure,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jackson  acted  in  Rome  as  the  British  official  represen- 
tative till  1806,  when  Napoleon  imposed  a Continental 
blockade  against  Great  Britain.  The  Holy  See  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  close  its  ports  to  Great  Britain 
and  break  off  all  relations  with  those  whom  Napoleon, 
not  the  Pope,  described  as  thfe  “ English  heretics.” 


If  business  is  slack  generally  in  the  country  we  may 
find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  is  always  brisk  in 
the  Divorce  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  has  been 
complaining  this  week  that  he  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
work.  Since  December  1 he  has  done  his  best,  and  in 
a thousand  cases  has  put  asunder  men  and  women 
whom  God  had  joined  together.  Still  he  is  overworked, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  another  Court  may  be 
necessary. 


REVIEWS 


METAPHYSICAL  THEORY  jj  OF  THE  STATE. 

Metaphysical  Theory  of  the&State.  i By  L.  T.  Hobhouse, 
D.Lit.  7s. 

THE  living  interest  of  Dr.  Hobhouse’s  work  lies 
in  its  purpose  to  refute  the  Hegelian  theory 
of  the  State,  which  at  the  present  time  has  had  so  terrible 
an  application.  So  what  seemed  an  idle  cobweb,  spun  by 
German  fantasy  in  defiance  of  all  reasoning,  has  proved 
an  actual  curse.  Goethe  regarded  the  contemporary 
idealism  of  his  countrymen  as  foolish,  even  disgustingly 
so  ; but  later  ages  have  turned  these  fancies  to  serious 
results.  “ We  have  summed  up,”  says  Dr.  Hobhouse, 
" the  metaphysical  theory  in  three  propositions  : (1)  The 
individual  attains  his  true  self  and  freedom  in  conformity 
to  his  real  will  ; (2)  his  real  will  is  the  general  will ; and 
(3)  the  general  will  is  embodied  in  the  State  ” (pp.  117, 118). 
This  means  an  ens'aving  State,  which  crushes  its  own 
population,  and  is  ready  to  enslave  as  many  other  States 
as  it  can. 

Hegel,  in  his  fanciful  style,  which  defied  logical  con- 
sistency and  intelligibility,  worked  his  way  from  Being  in 
itself  to  Being  outside  itself,  and  thence  to  Being  in  and  for 
itself.  The  political  State  was  putin  the  third  of  these  stages 
under  the  sub-division  of  the  Objective  Spirit,  which  Hegel 
defined  as  “ Spirit-will,  inasmuch  as  out  of  itself  it  pro- 
duced a second  nature,  which  is  that  of  Freedom.”  Hegelian 
freedom  calls  for  explanation.  In  contrast  to  Hume,  who 
treated  the  mind  of  man  largely  as  a product  from  outside 
impressions,  whose  images,  becoming  fainter  with  time, 
were  rendered  more  refined  and  intellectual,  Hegel  sup- 
posed intellect  and*  will  spontaneously,  out  of  their  own 
energising,  to  produce  objects  which  always  remained 
identical  with  the  subject.  Freedom,  therefore,  for  him 
meant  inward  activity  of  mind  not  interfered  with  by  any 
external  agency  ; it  did  not  mean  power  to  choose  this 
or  that  side  of  an  alternative  possibility.  t; 

In  the  department  of  Objective  Spirit  so  understood, 
Hegel  by  the  side  of  what  he  called  in  quite  his  own  way, 
Recht  and  Moralitat  p'aced  Sittlichkeit,  inclusive  of  family, 
civic  society  and  the  State.  Here  is  an  indication  that  the 
State  is  to  be  declared  not  bound  by  moral  law.  Jf V 

Such  liberation  from  ethical  constraint  is  defended  by 
the  assumption,  not  only  impious  but  grotesque,  that  the 
will  of  the  State  is  identically  the  divine  will,  underlying 
all  that  human  governments  do  of  foolish,  blundering 
partisan,  unjust  and  wicked.  These  incidents  are  passing 
phenomena,  unreal  appearances,  negligible  quantities. 
And  yet  the  men  in  their  generations  suffer  from  them 
intensely.  We  ourselves  are  incidents,  in  whose  conduct 
Spinoza  had  said  that  all  which  is  most  vile  in  the  human 
relation  is  quite  right  in  relation  to  the  totality,  the  whole. 
It  is  God  necessarily  evolving  himself  through  finite  stages. 
Rubbish  of  this  kind  has  been  swallowed  greedily,  but 
disguised,  by  Britons,  who  ‘‘never,  never  shall  be  slaves.” 
Of  course,  the  heart  of  the  matter  for  many  was  un- 
affected by  the  sophistic  speculators  in  literature.  Let 
us  hope  that  Britain  renovated  will  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
German  philosophy  with  the  same  resoluteness  as  that 
with  which  it  refused  to  accept  its  political  bondage. 
It  is  all  very  right  to  take  up  Christ’s  cross  and  follow  Him  ; 
it  is  very  wrong  to  take  up  the  monistic  cross  and  follow 
Monon  in  a field  that  is  beyond  understanding.  Even  sober 
Hegeliansd  o not  wholly  escape  this  taint.  T.  H.  Green 
is  an  example.  He  was  an  active  reformer  in  social  concerns ; 
but,  like  the  utilitarian  school,  he  did  good  work  in  spite 
of  a fundamentally  bad  principle,  which  left  the  advan- 
tage undestroyed.  Green  practically  forgot  the  theory 
which  he  assimilated  from  Hegelianism,  which  forced  him 
to  regard  all  human  thinking  as  ” the  reproduction  of  the 
infinitely  perfect  mind  ” of  God  in  the  finitely  receptive 
brain  of  man.  Neither  did  he  in  practice  treat  human 
freedom  as  not  a choice  between  alternatives  each  possible 
to  be  elected,  though  theoretically,  as  a determinist,  he 
denied  the  elective  power. 

Dr.  Bosanquet,  a writer  well  known  for  his  Hegelian 
unintelligibility  or  unacceptability,  is  chosen  by  Dr. 
Hobhouse  as  a type  of  the  school  which  he  wishes  to  dis- 
credit in  the  interests  of  political  reform  at  this  momentous 
crisis  in  our  history,  when  issues  so  fearful  hang  in  the 
balance  of  guiding  minds.  Speaking  of  the  distinction 
between  Hegel’s  Subjective  Spirit  and  Objective,  the 
critic  thus  sums  up  what  he  believes  to  be  the  views  of 
Dr.  Bosanquet : “ The  attempts  of  thinking  men  to 

conceive  and  establish  a natural  order  of  society  are 
the  mere  phantasms  of  the  Subjective  Reason,”  according 
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to  the  Hegelianism  which  Dr.  Bosanquet  patronises,  and 
for  which  he  is  assai’ed  by  Dr.  Hobhouse,  who  is  repelled 
by  such  an  utterance  as  this  : “ The  definition  of  the  best 
life  need  not  troub’e  us,  because  we  re'y  throughout  on 
the  fundamental  logic  of  human  nature  qua  rational.” 
The  critic  continues  : “ The  actual  institutions  of  a given 
society,  on  the  Hegelian  supposition,  are  the  Objective 
Reason.  Society — any  society,  it  would  seem,  that  ever  has 
been — is  a higher  embodiment  of  reason  than  any  of  the 
conscious reflectionsof  the  phi'osopher  or  statesman”  (p.8o). 
It  is  on  these  institutions  that  a long  tradition  furnishes  a 
collective  wisdom  on  original  lines.  The  constitutions  and 
the  laws  of  any  State  are  such  that  not  the  cleverest  indivi- 
dual could  have  devised  so  much  of  effectual  order.  What 
is  denied  by  Dr.  Hobhouse  is  that  the  Objective  Reason, 
acting  as  the  general  and  only  true  will  of  the  peop'e’ 
is  the  author  of  the  system.  This  has  been  built  up  by 
several  subjective  reasons  of  individua's  combining  amid 
much  conflict  against  bad  reasoners,  and  a’so  with  some 
adoption  of  what  is  unwise  or  partisan.  It  is  not  God 
directly  and  identica'ly  willing  the  laws  that  regulate 
the  State.  An  upholder  of  such  a fiction  may  reply  to 
any  difficulty,  because  he  denies  that  human  intelligence 
gives  the  criterion  for  higher  truths  which  may  to  it  be 
inapplicab’e,  self-contradictory  or  absurd.  It  is  the  glory 
of  Bergson’s  philosophy  that  it  defies  intellect  even  while  it 
seeks  to  give  intelligible  arguments  in  proof  of  its  own 
anti-intellectual  position.  Some  idealists  ta  k about  the 
spirit  of  the  State  and  the  spirit  of  the  universe  or  of 
humanity,  which  is  above  individual  States,  as  though 
they  held  Fechner’s  fanciful  scheme  of  an  hierarchical  order 
of  sou’s — in  man, the  moon,  the  p’anels.the  stars  ; each  one 
of  these  has  its  soul,  absorbent  of  a'l  the  consciousness  in 
souls  below  itself.  Fanciful  structures  of  this  sort  can  be 
serious  only  to  idealists  who  admit  no  substance,  no 
efficient  causa’ity,.no  real  individuality,  no  real  difference 
of  soul  and  body.  Such  free  speculators  easily  put  souls 
into  everything,  and  make  them  to  be  not  only  com- 
penetrative,  but  even  all  identical  with  the  Absolute. 
We,  on  saner  princip’es,  deny  that  there  is  a State  spirit  or 
State  soul  in  any  ontological  sense.  The  unity  is  moral. 
The  individua's  of  a State  are  its  only  components  in  the 
order  of  actual  existents,  but  they  are  moral  agents  in  sub- 
jection to  the  one  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  Nature.  This 
account  is  better  than  Dr.  Bosanquet’s  Hegelian  fantasy 
that  “ the  imperative  claim  of  the  will  which  wills  itself 
is  our  inmost  nature,  and  we  cannot  throw  it  off.  It  is 
the  ultimate  root  of  political  ob'igation  ” (p.  73). 

Dr.  Hobhouse  will  not  let  his  opponent  b’ink  the  diffi- 
culties drawn  from  the  fact  obvious  in  a'l  civil  States, 
name’y,  that  their  affairs  are  directed  by  a'l  sorts  of  human 
agencies,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  that  laws  and  constitu- 
tions have  an  origin  in  finite  causa1  ities,  whose  wielders  of 
course  often  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  and  of  God  ; other- 
wise States  could  not  exist.  Against  the  opposite  suppo- 
sition it  is  contended  that  “ the  conception  of  social  institu- 
tions as  Objective  Reason  annuls  the  function  of  reason  in 
human  society.  It  teaches  that  the  man  who  would  think 
about  the  social  order,  who  would  try  to  work  back  from  it 
to  some  set  of  ethical  principles  commending  themselves  to 
rational  reflection,  that  such  a man  in  seeking  to  reason  is 
sinning  against  reason.  He  is  to  realise  that  in  society  he  is 
the  product  of  a being  infinitely  higher  than  himself,  and  is 
contemp'ating  a reason  much  more  exalted  than  his  own. 
His  business  is  not  to  endeavour,  not  to  remodel  society  (for 
with  Hegel  philosophy  comes  after  rea'ity,  and  has  merely 
to  interpret  it),  but  to  think  how  wonderfully  good  and 
rational  is  the  social  life  that  he  knows  ” (p.  87).  Dr. 
Bosanquet  must  repudiate  such  consequences,  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  princip’es.  Dr.  Hobhouse,  however,  does  not 
escape  a’l  tinge  of  idea’ ism,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  re- 
cognise the  fundamental  rea'ity  which  there  is  in  universal 
ideas.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has  the  appearance  of 
leaning  towards  conceptua'ism  without  clearly  embracing 
that  error.  After  rejecting  the  exaggerated  rea’ism  of 
Hegel’s  account  of  the  one  colour  in  many  coloured  objects, 
he  tries  to  explain  the  generical  case,  “ The  distinction  of 
individual  and  universal  is  much  more  plausible  if  app’ied 
to  a concept.  If  one  thinks  of  colour  as  an  attribute  of  the 
material  world,  to  describe  it  as  an  individual  becomes 
paradoxical  in  the  highest  degree.  Colours  appear  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  under  all  sorts  of  changing  con- 
ditions. There  is  among  them  nothing  at  a’l  resemb’ ing  the 
continuity  and  self-sameness  of  an  individual  object.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  think  of  the  concept  colour  in  the 
mind,  we  can  with  more  reason  regard  it  as  a kind  of  scheme 
which,  to  be  reahsed  at  all,  must  be  fulfi'led  in  some  definite 
way,  but  which  as  a scheme  is  a permanent  unity,  and  is 
maintained  without  changing  its  character  throughout  all 
its  differences  of  fulfilment  ” (pp.  64,  65).  1 


In  a note  added  later,  at  p.  66,  he  explains  personal 
identity  maintained  throughout  changes,  and  contends  for 
the  one  consciousness.  He  says  : “ There  is  an  identity  of 
reference  as  well  as  an  identity  of  thought  which  makes  the 
reference.”  Here  appears  the  confusing  doub’eness  of  the 
use  of  “ universal.”  It  may  mean  the  one  person  under 
many  successive  changes,  or  it  may  be  the  one  specifically 
constant  character  throughout  many  individual  possessors 
of  that  character.  The  boy  Peter  is  an  instance  of  the  first. 
The  concept  boy  itse’f,  as  signifying  the  like  character  in 
Peter,  James,  John,  Thomas,  Andrew  is  an  instance  of  the 
second,  and  it  is  the  example  which  the  disputants  about’ 
universal  had  in  mind.  The  members  of  any  State  will 
have  to  recognise  that  no  “ general  will  ” really  identical 
with  the  divine  guides  their  affairs.  They  have  to  accept 
fa’libi’ities  and  worse  things  as  real  accidents  not  to  bc  dis- 
pensed. The  wisest  governments  do  stupid  things  at  times  ; 
it  is  well  if  they  do  not  persevere  in  their  stupidities  on  the 
score  of  needing  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  infa’libility  or 
impeccability.  Some  Germans  were  astonished  at  Eng  ish 
declarations  of  losses — made  by  authorities  themselves — 
failures  and  blunders  in  the  Gallipoli  expedition,  which  was 
also  openly  abandoned. 


PSEUDO-SCIENCE. 

The  Future  Life.  By  Louis  Elbe.  7s.  net.  London : 
Skeffington  & Son. 

THE  publishers’  reader,  in  commending  the  above  work, 
wrote  that  “ it  would  be  a crime  and  a loss  to  English 
literature  not  to  publish  it  in  this  country.”  The  book  is 
professedly  a translation  from  a French  original.  On  this 
the  translator  deserves  congratulation,  for  he  has  accom- 
plished his  task  in  such  masterly  fashion,  and  produced  a 
rendering  so  absolutely  idiomatic,  as  to  leave  no  traces  of 
French  origin. 

The  author’s  point  of  view  may  best  be  gathered  from  his 
own  words.  “ Science,”  he  tells  us, 

has  even  attempted  indirectly  to  attack  questions  which,  strictly 
considered,  are  removed  from  its  domain ; and  its  enthusiastic 
votaries  look  to-day  for  a precise  philosophy  which  shall  replace 
their  lost  beliefs.  That  same  abounding  faith  which  our  fathers 
reposed  in  the  judgments  of  eminent  theologians  is  nowadays 
accorded  to  the  authoritative  luminaries  of  science  when  they 
attempt  to  solve  questions  beyond  the  sphere  of  material  observa- 
tion. 

Be  it  noted,  in  passing,  that  “ these  authoritative  lumin- 
aries ” — no  list  is  given — are  acknowledged  to  be  tres- 
passing “ when  they  attack  questions  which  are  removed 
from  the  domain  ” of  science.  Yet,  somewhat  inconsistently, 
there  are  “ enthusiastic  votaries  ” of  science  who  look  to 
these  trespassers  for  a solution  of  problems  which  it  is  not 
their  business  to  touch.  The  vast  majority  of  scientists,  if 
they  agree  on  any  one  point,  are  agreed  on  this,  that  they 
deal  only  with  phenomena,  and  that  questions  outside  the 
sphere  of  material  observation  fall  outside  the  sphere  of 
their  pursuits.  When  they  deal  with  transcendental  ques- 
tions they  do  so,  not  as  men  of  science,  but  as  speculative 
philosophers.  But  our  author  is  boldly  illogical;  he  goes 
on  to  inform  his  readers  that  “ science  is  the  one  authority 
from  which  we  are  willing  to  accept  a solution  of  the  great 
problems  ” usually  labelled  as  transcendental.  In  other 
words,  we  are  willing  to  accept  a solution  from  those 
authoritative  luminaries  who  warn  us  that  such  a solution 
is  altogether  outside  their  sphere  of  research.  Yet  our 
author’s  ardour  is  not  to  be  damped.  “ It  is  possible  that 
science  may  some  day  be  able  to  furnish  an  incontrovertible 
explanation.”  He  knows  better  than  these  scientific  lumin- 
aries. He  is,  however,  humble  enough  to  add  that  “ that 
day  is  still  so  exceedingly  remote  that  we  are  unable  to 
forecast  it.”  One  would  suppose  that  now,  at  least,  he  will 
give  up  the  attempt.  Not  so ; while  admitting  reluctantly 
that  science  is  unable  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Universe — 
included  in  which  is  to  be  reckoned  man’s  soul  and  its 
destiny — our  author  proceeds  laboriously  to  build  up  a 
scientific  exposition  of  man’s  soul  in  its  relation  to  life 
beyond. 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  premisses,  the  result  is 
a grotesque  failure.  In  fact,  we  have,  in  this  work,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  that  science  which  by  Plato  would  be 
dubbed  alazonic.  If  the  great  philosopher  were  to  return 
to  the  world  to-day  he  would  find  far  more  alazonic  humbug 
than  he  witnessed  ir.  his  own  day.  •, 

To  such  as  are  familiar  with  the  pretended  gnosis  or 
science  of  certain  sectaries  in  the  second  and  early  third 
century;  to  those  also  who  are  acquainted  with  Neo- 
Platonist  speculation,  works  like  the  one  under  review  pro- 
voke neither  surprise  nor  mirth.  Once  again  one  realizes 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; and,  as  Thucydides 
reminds  us,  “ what  has  been  is  likely  to  repeat  itself  in  the 
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future.”  Pseudo-science  of  this  kind  may  be  good  enough 
for  occultists  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  theosophists, 
spiritists  and  votaries  of  Christian  Science;  but  for  the 
ordinary  orthodox  Christian  such  books  are  not  only 
worthless ; they  may  prove  poisonous.  One  has  a suspicion 
that  the  seoond  part  of  this  book  is  intended  to  be  a 
proselytizing  effort  on  behalf  of  the  various  so-called 
religions  nowadays  trading  under  the  name  of  science.  And 
yet  Messrs.  Skeffington  are  well  known  for  the  many  excel- 
lent Christian  works  their  firm  has  already  presented  to  the 
British  public. 

Such  a book  as  this  makes  one  sigh  for  another 
Hermias  and  another  “ Irrisio  Gentilium  Philosophorum.  ” 


ANGLICAN  SERMONS. 

Facts  of  the  Faith.  By  Henry  Scott  Holland,  D.D., 
D.Lit.  Edited,  with  a Preface,  by  Christopher 
Cheshire,  M.A.  7s.  6d.  net.  London  : Longmans, 
Green  & Co. 

THE  admirers  of  the  late  Canon  Henry  Scott  Holland, 
D.D.,  will  be  grateful  to  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Cheshire  for  editing  this  volume  of  sermons  of  his  friend. 
Dr.  Holland  hesitated  about  publishing  his  sermons,  and 
he  gives  the  reason  for  this  hesitation  in  his  Preface  to 
“ Old  and  New  ” : — “ Published  sermons  always  need  an 
apology.  They  are  divided  from  their  natural  context  and 
intention  by  being  thrown  into  the  permanency  of  a book. 
They  are  isolated  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  environment 
to  which  they  appealed  for  their  interpretation.  They  lose 
the  succour  of  voice  and  gesture  on  which  they  had  origin- 
ally the  right  to  depend  for  conveying  their  meaning.  Much 
that  is  spontaneous  enough  in  the  moment  of  utterance  takes 
on  a frigid  rhetorical  air  in  the  cold  deadness  of  print.” 
This  is  endorsed  by  his  editor,  who  writes  : — “ And  this  is 
true,  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Holland.  To  read  his 
sermons  without  the  vision  of  the  preacher  himself  before 
you,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  was  like  in  the 
pulpit,  is  to  miss  much  of  their  inherent  charm.”  Dr. 
Holland  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  quite  the  most  famous 
preacher  among  Anglican  divines,  and  he  retained  his  power 
and  attraction  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  collection  of 
sermons,  not  hitherto  published  in  book  form,  shows  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a great  command  of  language  and  gift 
of  word-painting.  In  them  are  found  many  passages  of 
exceptional  beauty,  as,  for  example,  in  the  sermon,  “ Men 
without  a Sabbath,”  there  is  a charming  description  of  the 
English  countryside  in  August.  Yet  it  must  be  added  that 
his  sermons  abound  in  not  a little  redundance  and  verbiage. 
Not  unfrequently  he  gives  us  sentences  of  enormous  length, 
which  must  have  created  a good  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  At  other  times  he  writes  a page  of 
short,  nervous  sentences. 

A Catholic,  while  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  language 
and  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  the  preacher,  will  find  these 
sermons  somewhat  colourless  and  unconvincing,  for  they 
lack  that  clear,  vigorous  dogmatic  teaching  which  he  looks 
for  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 


THE  CHURCH  THE  GUAPDIAN  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  Guardian  of  Liberty.  By  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J. 
London  : Harding  & More. 

THE  guardian  of  liberty  is  the  Church.  In  the  space  of 
42  pages  we  have  here  put  before  us  the  history  of 
about  2,000  years.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  reader 
must  not  expect  more  than  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  whole 
body  of  facts  which  fill  the  period.  The  lecturer,  indeed, 
warns  us  that  he  can  only  treat  of  the  Church’s  most  signifi- 
cant conflicts  and  triumphs  in  her  struggle  to  maintain 
human  liberty.  This  he  has  done  in  a popular  manner, 
which  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  some  of  the  actual 
facts  concerning  the  wonderful  achievements  of' the  Church. 
It  is  well  that  this  aspect  of  the  Church’s  mission  should 
be  made  familiar.  Liberty  is  a word  dear  to  all  men,  and 
the  thing  is  generally  claimed  as  a peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  Let  them  know,  then,  (hat 
the  most  untiring,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  successful 
vindicator  of  their  precious  birthright  is  the  Church.  “ You 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 
Again,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  the  Church, 
in  her  battle  for  freedom,  “ has  had  to  meet  the  oppo-:tion 
and  persecution  not  only  of  tyrants,  but  even  of  those  who 
suffer  under  their  tyranny  ” (p.  5).  The  Church  has  had  to 
rescue  man  from  slavery  to  himself.  And  in  our  own  days, 


while  rebuking  evil  in  high  places,  her  chief  care  is  to 
inspire  the  enslaved  with  ideals  and  hope  of  liberty. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  test  these  statements  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Church  by  a perusal  of  this  lecture.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  hoped  that  many  will  be  induced  to  make  this 
work  “ the  subject  of  frequent  and  serious  reading,”  inas- 
much as  it  contains  “ the  highest  inspiration  to  treasure,  as 
our  greatest  heritage,  the  truth  which  alone  can  make  and 
keep  men  free  ” (p.  42). 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  SCOTTISH  AISTORY. 
Sidelights  on  Scottish  History.  By  Michael  Barrett, 
O.S.B.  6s.  6d.  London  : Sands. 

FATHER  BARRETT’S  little  book  is  full  of  interest. 

Very  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  course  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and,  as  most  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  that  in  one  form  or  another,  it  will  well  repay 
perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  in  Great  Britain.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  the  Scottish  Reformation  becomes 
very  intelligible  in  the  light  of  what  one  reads  here.  On 
the  one  hand,  along  with  considerable  piety  on  the  part  of 
the  people  there  went  a deplorable  ignorance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  faith ; on  the  other,  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Church  offered  an  irresistible  bait  to  the  powerful  and  un- 
principled members  of  the  nobility.  The  devotion  of  the 
Scottish  missionaries,  many  of  them  martyrs,  forms  a wel- 
come contrast  to  the  apathy  and  self-seeking  that  charac- 
terized the  nation  as  a whole  during  the  events  of  the 
Reformation.  The  last  chapter,  on  the  history  of  Scalan, 
brings  us  to  the  days  of  Bishop  Hay.  The  nolo  episcopari 
of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  seminary  quite  takes  one  back 
to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church.  Being  appointed 
Bishop  against  his  will,  he  set  off  for  Rome  to  be  con- 
secrated. On  the  way  he  absolutely  disappeared,  leaving 
no  trace.  Years  afterwards  he  was  recognized  among  a 
band  of  Trappist  monks  in  the  South  of  France. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  book — an  account  of  Catholic 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — are  rather  scrappy;  that  is  to  a 
certain  extent  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  the  materials; 
but  they  contain  some  interesting  matter. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

Christ's  Masterpiece : a Study  of  the  One  True  Church.  By 
William  F.  Robison,  S.J.  6s.  net.  London  : Herder. 

THIS  book  of  apologetics  comprises  a series  of  six 
lectures  delivered  during  the  Lenten  season  of  1916 
by  Father  Robison,  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Louis 
University.  The  author  sums  up  his  own  synthesis  in  the 
final  lecture,  so  that  a summary  of  his  words  will  give  the 
reader  of  this  review  the  best  account  of  his  method. 

Christ  our  Lord  is  portrayed  in  the  Gospels  as  Perfect 
Man,  Ambassador  of  God  and  God  Himself.  His  work  is 
shown  to  be  the  redemption  of  the  human  race,  the  pro- 
vision for  applying  the  fruit  of  the  Redemption,  the  safe- 
guarding and  propagation  of  His  Revelation.  Therefore  He 
established  His  kingdom.  The  “ Great  Charter  of  the 
Kingdom  ” was  the  Constitution  of  His  Church,  with  its 
threefold  power  of  teaching,  sanctifying  and  ruling  the  souls 
of  men.  The  prerogatives  of  the  kingdom  are  that  it  is 
indefectible,  without  fear  or  rival,  necessary.  Christ  estab- 
lished a primacy  of  this  kingdom  in  Peter.  “ The  Seal  of 
the  King’s  Signet  ” is  the  moral  test  of  holiness,  together 
with  the  juridical  test  of  Apostolic  Succession,  proved  legiti- 
mate by  Catholic  unity.  Only  in  the  Catholic  Church  are 
these  tests  verified ; she  alone,  therefore,  is  the  true  Church. 
She  is  Christ’s  masterpiece.  But  she  is  also  the  Mystic  Body 
of  Christ  and  the  Mother  of  all  the  faithful,  and  has 
bestowed,  in  consequence,  untold  blessings  on  individuals 
and  nations. 

We  have  found  the  book  interesting,  clear  and  succinct. 
It  presents  in  moderate  compass  the  proofs  of  the  Church’s 
credentials,  and  will,  therefore,  be  of  great  value  to  the 
many  who,  at  present,  are  feeling  their  way  towards 
Catholicism.  The  author  has  thought  it  best,  as  he  says  in 
his  Preface,  to  present  the  discourses  just  as  they  were  given, 
for  the  process  of  re-casting,  might  have  taken  away  from 
the  directness  and  force  of  the  spoken  word.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  book  will  be  even  more  useful  for  this 
re-casting  in  a second  edition,  for  a speaker  is  necessarily 
carried  away  by  his  subject,  and  allows  himself  the  use  of 
rhetorical  expressions  which  are  out  of  place  in  a printed 
work  that  is  meant,  we  imagine,  much  more  for  the  general 
reader  than  for  those  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  spoken  discourses. 
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LITERARY  NOTES 


In  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  introduction  to  his 
•lassie  “ Apologie  des  Christenthums  ” Father  Albert  M. 
Weiss,  O.P.,  dwells  on  the  gallant  fight  maintained  by 
the  goodly  company  of  Christian  Apologists  from  the  age 
of  Justin  Martyr  to  ou>-  own  days,  a fight  which  has  now 
been  going  on  for  close  upon  two  thousand  years.  And  yet, 
as  he  justly  observes,  the  struggle  is  so  far  from  being  ended 
that  the  fire  is  now  enkindled  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
labours  of  the  Apologist  are  now  beset  with  peculiar  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  On  this  point,  indeed,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  And  those  who  share  the 
author’s  admiration  for  the  good  work  accomplished  by 
our  earlier  Apologists  can  yet  readily  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  supplementing  the  venerable  volumes  of  the  old 
masters  by  new  manuals  of  Apologetics  dealing  with  the 
new  difficulties  and  dangers  of  our  own  days.  In  saying 
this  we  are  very  far  from  suggesting  that  the  old  classics 
are  obsolete,  or  that  the  modern  Apologist  has  need  of  new 
principles  and  new  arguments.  And  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  insist  on  the  high  value  of  the  criticism  and 
Apologetics  of  the  great  medieval  Schoolmen,  notably  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  principles  still  hold  good  for  our 
modern  Apologists. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  there  would  be  a real  need  for 
new  works  in  this  field  even  though  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  Apologetics  had  still  been  confined  to  a more 
or  less  select  company  of  experts  or  specialists.  And  the 
need  here,  it  may  be  added,  is  far  greater  than  in  other 
branches  of  sacred  study,  such  as  dogmatic  theology  or 
Biblical  exegesis.  For  the  Apologist  at  every  turn  is  in 
touch  with  branches  of  secular  science  which  have  under- 
gone far-reaching  changes,  for  good  or  evil,  in  thp  past 
century.  In  his  defence  of  Natural  Theology  he  has  to  meet 
the  objections  of  non-Catholic  philosophers,  and  touch  on 
questions  of  natural  science.  In  presenting  the  case  for 
Revealed  Religion  he  is  confronted  by  problems  of  historical 
criticism.  And  each  one  of  these  subjects  will  suggest  a 
wilderness  of  new  difficulties  which  oould  scarcely  be  fore- 
seen by  our  older  Apologists. 


The  reader  who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  modern  philosophy,  with  the  destructive  work  of  some 
historical  critics,  with  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  new 
facts  brought  to  light  by  palaeontologists  and  geologists, 
and  of  new  documents  or  historical  monuments  discovered 
or  decyphered  by  archaeologists,  and  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  the  evolution  hypothesis  in  the  field  of  physical  science, 
must  acknowledge  that  the  task  of  the  modern  Apologist 
is  sufficiently  arduous  even  though  he  were  writing  for 
readers  with  special  1 nowledge  of  the  subjects  in  question, 
and  though  he  were  allowed  the  spacious  pages  and 
voluminous  works  of  our  old  theologians.  But  in  addition 
to  the  difficulties  presented  by  new  problems  and  new  and 
often  unmanageable  materials  there  remains  a further 
difficulty  of  alarming  magnitude.  For  the  problems  of 
Apologetics  are  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  schools  and 
discussed  only  by  philosophers  and  theologians.  They  are 
freely  debated  in  papers  and  pamphlets  or  popular  lectures, 
where  the  easier  and  negative  side,  at  any  rate,  is  accessible 
to  all.  And  the  Christian  Apologist,  instead  of  addressing 
emperors,  like  St.  Justin  of  old,  must  needs  address  himself 
to  the  general  reader,  who,  though  he  may  be  ready  to  deal 
with  large  subjects  and  profound  problems,  is  by  no  means 
prepared  to  read  a large  book. 


From  this  it  would  seem  that  our  up-to-date  Christian 
Apologist  must  fain  content  himself  with  one  concise  and 
readable  volume  in  the  vernacular,  into  which  he  must  com- 
press the  whole  case  for  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
setting  forth  the  philosophical  arguments  for  Theism  and 
establishing  the  fact  of  Revelation  and  the  Divinity  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  at  the  same  time  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
culties drawn  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  the  scientific 
hypotheses  of  Darwin,  and  the  problems  presented  by  new 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man  and  by  the 
history  of  such  non-Christian  systems  of  religion  as 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  A reader  who  is  familiar  with 
works  cast  on  a large  scale,  such  as  those  of  Hettinger,  or 
Schanz,  or  Weiss,  might  well  feel  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  task.  For,  apart  from 
the  proverbial  obscurity  attaching  to  literary  abbreviation, 
it  might  be  feared  that,  the  space  could  hardly  allow  the 
author  to  do  justice  to  his  argument. 


Happily,  however,  this  question  of  possibility  has  received 
the  best  practical  answer  by  the  appearance  of  a volume 
which  has  just  been  added  to  that  excellent  series,  the 
Westminster  Library,  to  wit,  “ The  Principles  of  Christian 
Apologetics  : An  Exposition  of  the  Intellectual  Basis  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  specially  written  for  Senior  Students, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Walshe  ” (Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1919). 
For  here,  in  a handy  octavo  volume  of  some  240  pages, 
we  have  a presentment  of  Apologetics  such  as  we  have 
described.  As  might  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  has  been  included  in  the  Westminster  Library,  the 
main  argument  is  that  already  familiar  to  students  of 
Catholic  Apologetics.  The  truth  of  Natural  Religion  is 
established  by  the  time-honoured  proofs  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  St.  Thomas  and  his  great  compeers  or 
from  the  Fathers  before  them.  And  the  fact  of  Revelation 
and  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Religion  are  proved  by 
historical  evidence  and  the  palmary  tests  of  prophecy  and 
miracle.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  have  all  this  set  forth  in 
plain  English  for  the  benefit  of  readers  to  whom  the  old 
Latin  treatises  are  inaccessible.  But  along  with  this  they 
will  find  not  a little  welcome  light  on  new  problems  and 
difficulties  which  were  unknown  to  earlier  Apologists. 


As  we  have  already  intimated,  a thoroughgoing  and  satis- 
factory treatment  of  these  numerous  and  grave  problems 
might  well  seem  to  demand  a larger  measure  of  both  time 
and  space.  And  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  attempt  to 
treat  them  in  the  narrow  compass  of  one  small  volume  oan 
only  be  justified  by  the  necessities  of  these  degenerate  days, 
when  but  few  are  willing  to  read  large  books,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  need  of  a Christian  Apology  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Yet  it  may  be  remarked  that,  even  apart 
from  the  indolence  or  impatience  of  modern  readers,  there 
is  withal  a real  advantage  in  this  simple  and  concise  pre- 
sentment of  the  case.  It  would  certainly  be  easy  to  expand 
Father  Walshe’s  work  to  the  dimensions  of  Hettinger’s 
“ Apologie,”  by  developing  his  arguments,  by  adding  fresh 
pieces  of  evidence  and  quotations  from  classic  authorities, 
and  by  discussing  more  fully  points  which  have  been  lightly 
touched  upon  in  a few  words.  And  no  doubt,  from  one 
point  of  view,  all  this  would  be  an  advantage  for  those  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  read  such  additional  matter  and  do 
not  know  where  to  find  it  in  other  works.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  something  would  surely  be  lost  in  the  process  of 
expansion.  For  the  briefer  and  simpler  treatment  makes 
it  easier  for  the  reader  to  grasp  the  argument  as  a whole. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  this  simple  and  luminous  pre- 
sentment of  the  Principles  of  Apologetics  may  have  a force 
and  cogency  that  may  make  it  more  effective  than  large  and 
voluminous  treatises. 


It  is  true  that  some  of  the  new  difficulties  are  not  so  very 
new.  And  some  of  us  may  remember  finding  Darwinism, 
for*  example,  refuted  in  our  text-books  forty  years  ago. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  way  in  which  some  of 
our  champions  tackled  such  scientific  problems  left  much 
to  be  desired.  And  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
subjects  will  surely  welcome  Father  Walshe’s  more  sym- 
pathetic method  of  treatment.  Some  may  possibly  consider 
that  too  much  space  is  given  to  such  purely  scientific  matter 
as  Mendelism  and  the  geological  evidence  for  the  antiquity 
of  man.  And,  in  the  abstract,  it  may  be  allowed  that  it  is 
a little  out  of  proportion.  Yet  its  intrinsic  interest  and  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  new  to  many  readers  make  it  well  worth 
while  to  give  these  scientific  details.  And  their  presence 
may  have  a good  effect  on  those  who  imagine  that  our 
Apologists  are  afraid  to  face  the  facts,  and  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  historical  or  scientific  truth  for  its 
own  sake. 


In  a work  that  covers  such  a very  large  field  and  deals 
with  so  many  facts  and  theories  there  are  necessarily  some 
points  on  which  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  of  us,  for  example,  feel  that  there  is  far  more  in 
St.  Anselm’s  great  argument  than  our  author  is  disposed 
to  allow.  But  on  this  point  we  fear  that  the  majority  is  in 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  who  wrote  an  apology  for 
the  fool.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  wish  that  the  author 
had  omitted  his  allusions  to  Scotus  and  Molina.  After  all 
that  has  been  written  against  their  views  by  mighty  theo- 
logical champions  of  an  earlier  age,  their  admirers  are  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  any  modern  criticism.  But 
this  book,  if  it  has  the  success  which  it  deserves,  will  be 
read  by  many  who  have  never  read  a page  of  Scotus  or 
Molina,  and  by  many  who  have  never  heard  their  names. 
And  such  readers  are  only  too  likely  to  be  left  with  a poor- 
opinion  of  these  great  theologians. 

W.  H.  K. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  UNIVERSITY 
Lecture  by  Father  Cuthbkrt,  O.S.F.C. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  St.  Thomas’  Historical  Soc;ety  at  Dr. 
Johnson’s  House,  the  Very  Rev.  Prior  Gilbert  Higgins,  C.R.L.,  in 
the  chair,  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C.,  Head  of  St.  Anselm’s 
House,  Oxford,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  “ Rise  of  the 
Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 

The  Universities  arose  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  legally 
recognized  in  the  thirteenth.  Paris,  Oxford  and  Bologna  were  the 
most  important,  the  two  first  famous  for  their  enthusiasm  for 
•peculative  and  what  we  should  call  scientific  thought,  and 
Bologna  the  greatest  school  of  law.  They  were  a spontaneous 
growth  due  to  the  will  of  the  people — that  is,  of  the  scholars  and 
masters.  They  started  without  charters  or  even  buildings  of  the:r 
own,  and  were  at  first  simply  a group  who  formed  themselves  into 
a close  guild,  and  borrowed  private  houses,  churches  or  public 
flails.  Both  scholars  and  masters  were  subject  to  guild  authority. 
At  Bologna  it  was  a Scholars’  Guild  which  ruled  and  appointed 
the  authority  to  which  the  masters  were  responsible  ; but  eventually 
the  masters  allied  themselves  with  the  town  authorities,  and  so  the 
University  became  subject  to  the  civic  power.  At  Paris  and 
Oxford  the  Masters’  Guild  elected  the  Council  and  officials  who 
governed  the  Universities.  Later  on  the  two  guilds  combined — 
that  is,  the  guild  included  both  scholars  and  masteis.  They 
received  no  encouragement  from  the  State.  In  1224  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II  founded  the  first  State  University  at  Naples,  and  in 
122Q  the  first  Papal  University  was  founded  by  Gregory  IX  at 
Toulouse,  but  these  State  Universities  never  attained  the  prestige 
of  the  more  democratic  institutions.  Im  later  years  it  became  the 
fashion  to  ask  for  a Papal  or  Royal  Charter  ; that  given  to  Oxford 
in  1214  by  the  Legate  Otho  is  probably  the  earliest.  The  way 
in  which  it  was  obtained  is  interesting.  In  1209  there  was  trouble 
between  the  town  and  the  University;  some  men  were  killed,  and 
the  King  took  the  part  of  the  town.  The  University  thereupon 
proclaimed  a strike,  and  went  off  elsewhere ; the  students  and 
masters  who  went  to  Northampton  and  Reading  returned  later, 
but  those  who  went  to  Cambridge  remained  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  University.  In  1214  the  Legate  happened  to  be  in 
Oxford,  and  the  students  asked  him  to  confirm  the  privileges 
which  they  claimed.  He  did  so,  and  at  the  same  time  suspended 
some  of  the  masters  because  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
migration. 

What  constituted  a University  in  the  Middle  Ages?  It  might 
be  defined  as  a corporate  self-governing  body  which  had  the  right 
of  granting  a licence  to  teach.  In  the  case  of  the  great  Universi- 
ties this  licence  held  good  anywhere  in  Christendom,  other — such 
as  the  Spanish — were  national  only.  When  Charters  became  usual, 
the  Pope  granted  those  for  universal  licences,  the  King  for  national. 
Oxford  refused  to  ask  for  either  Papal  or  Royal  Charters  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  13th  century  the  only  limit  to  self-government  was  the 
supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese;  in  the  14th  this  super- 
vision was  papal  rather  than  episcopal.  The  nominal  head  of 
the  University  was  the  Bishop’s  Chancellor ; his  function  was 
supervision  in  matters  of  discipline  and  faith,  the  general  organisa- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  University  officials. 

The  studies  included  those  required  for  the  Arts  Degree,  namely, 
the  Trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric  and  dialectics),  the  Quad- 
rivium  (music,  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy),  and  the 
Higher  Faculties,  which  were  not  always  to  be  found  at  all 
the  Universities — theology,  law,  medicine.  In  the  13th  century 
a real  scientific  movement  was  going  on  especially  at  Oxford  and 
Paris  ; grammar  and  rhetoric  were  receiving  very  little  attention, 
two  archbishops,  who  visited  the  University,  insisted  that  the 
students  should  learn  Latin  grammar.  The  critical  and  experi- 
mental movement  was,  however,  arrested  partly  through  the 
impatience  of  the  medieval  mind  with  the  slow  methods  of  experi- 
ment, and  partly  through  the  inordinate  love  of  dialects  which 
has  been  described  as  the  triumph  of  Paris  over  Oxford. 

The  genesis  of  the  Universities  was  the  result  of  two  forces— 
the  intellectual  renaissance  of  the  12th  century,  and  the  new 
social  and  political  conditions. 

In  the  12th  century  elementary  schools  multiplied  and  higher 
schools  were  established.  The  higher  schools  were  mostly  private 
schools,  but  public  schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the 
cathedrals  and  carried  on  by  the  clergy  under  the  diocesan  Chan- 
cellor. The  governments  did  nothing  to  encourage  this  movement, 
but  the  intellectual  force  broke  through  the  prevailing  formalism 
and  conventionalism.  We  see  the  results  in  the  Romantic  Litera- 
ture, the  Arthurian  Legends,  the  Troubadours,  and  in  the  revival 
of  classical  learning,  in  the  classical  touch  in  the  Latin  documents 
of  the  12th  century,  which  disappears  in  the  13th.  In  Italy  men 
turned  to  law  rather  than  to  literature,  and  in  France  to  philoso- 
phical and  speculative  thought. 

The  social  and  political  revival  was  of  even  more  importance. 
In  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  Europe  was  feeling  its  feet,  social 
consciousness  was  growing;  men  of  letters  were  finding  openings 
in  Church  and  State,  and  these  new  professional  openings  made 
education  necessary.  The  Universities  grew  up  to  supply  new 
intellectual  and  social  needs,  not  only  for  love  of  learning  but  as 
a training  ground  for  professional  life,  for  public  service  in  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  the  time. 

The  Universities  were  developments  of  the  higher  schools;  they 
developed  by  accident,  not  design,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  name  University  was  applied  to  any  body  of 
men  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; what  we  now  call  a University  would 
be  called  a studium  g6n6rale.  Some  of  the  higher  schools,  such 
as  Chartres,  never  became  Universities.  Some  of  them  did  so  on 
account  of  the  political  and  social  importance  of  the  town  in 
which  they  wer#  situated ; others,  such  as  Bologna,  because  they 


developed  a strong  professional  character  in  their  studies.  No! 
one  became  a University  merely  as  a home  of  literature  and  arts: 
for  instance,  Logic  was  popular  in  Paris  but  it  was  as  a centre  of 
Theology  that  it  grew.  They  set  themselves  to  train  men  for  life, 
not  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  knowledge’  sake. 

The  medieval  Universities  had  a great  influence  on  society. 
They  were  frequented  by  crowds  of  students  ; it  is  said  that  there 
were  10,000  at  Oxford.  The  result  was  that  there  were  hundred* 
of  men  wanting  public  positions  and  England  was  inundated  with 
hangers-on  of  public  life.  Taxation  due  to  these  parasites  in- 
creased. The  great  Lords  had  to  grind  money  out  of  the  land. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  a good  thing  to  have  educated  men  in 
public  life ; and  as  it  became  worth  while  scholarship  advanced 
and  learning  was  diffused. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  in  which  Mon- 
signor Barnes  took  a leading  part.  He  was  inclined  to  date  the 
origin  of  the  Universities  considerably  earlier  than  Father  Cuth- 
bert, since,  according  to  tradition,  King  Alfred  founded  University 
College  in  872,  and  the  Crusades  and  intercourse  with  the  Moor* 
had  brought  Arabic  learning  into  Europe. 


THE  PREMIER  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  EDUCATION. 

Lord  Morris,  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  recently  visited  Wal- 
thamstow for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a lecture  in  aid  of  the 
social  and  educational  work  connected  with  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
Blackhorse  Road.  It  was  a happy  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
to  offer  the  distinguished  Colonial  visitor  a civic  reception,  which, 
held  at  the  Public  Library,  was  attended  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  their  lady  friends.  Those  present 
included  : — Councillors  J.  W.  West,  J.P.  (chairman),  A.  Eve  (vice- 
chairman),  the  Rev.  Father  Bohrer  (rector  of  St.  Patrick’s),  and 
other*.  ' 

Lord  Morris  said  that  he  greatly  appreciated  all  the  Council 
had  done  in  honouring  him  that  evening.  He  had  visited  Waltham- 
stow for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a lecture  purely  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  to  assist  Father  Bohrer  to  erect  a small  building 
for  club  and  other  educational  work  in  connection  with  his  work 
in  this  district.  He  need  hardly  say  how  he  admired  the  splendid 
work  this  borough  had  done  in  connection  with  its  educational 
efforts.  That  room  in  itself  was,  in  its  own  way,  educational. 
The”  came  into  that  room,  noted  its  form,  its  beautiful  proportion 
and  the  elegance  of  its  arrangements.  That  gave  an  atmosphere 
that  would  instruct  and  educate  the  people.  The  great  trouble 
they  had  in  the  world  to-day,  the  war,  that  had  left  an  aftermath 
of  trouble,  was  all  due  to  absolutely  false  education.  It  would 
not  serve  any  purpose  to  go  into  details,  but  nearly  all  the  trouble 
in  the  world  was  due  to  the  spirit  of  revolt ; the  spirit  that  refused 
to  listen  to  experience,  the  spirit  that  disregarded  authority  and 
the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  world.  There  was  no  longer 
any  idea  of  service  even  when  that  service  was  properly  and  fairly 
compensated  for.  There  was  an  absolute  refusal  to  listen  to  the 
other  side,  and  no  idea  of  hearing  what  the  other  side  had  to  say. 
It  was  through  false  education  that  Germany  and  other  countries 
had  brought  this  fearful  war  on  the  world,  and  now  they  had 
Bolshevi'm  all  over  the  world  to-day.  They  saw  its  worst  form 
in  Russia,  but  make  no  mistake,  they  had  it  in  this  country  ia 
different  forms  and  different  parts.  The  only  way  they  could 
defeat  it  was  by  more  educational  effort,  such  as  they  had  all 
over  the  British  Empire.  They  had  to  teach  the  need  of  people 
to  recognise  the  right  of  other  people,  to  teach  the  capitalist  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  labour  man,  and  to  teach  the  labour 
man  to  recognise  the  rights  of  capital.  The  want  of  consideratioa 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  cases  in  the  Divorce  Courts.  A man 
married  a girl  who  was  an  only  daughter  and  adored  by  her 
parents.  After  three  or  four  months  of  married  life  he  went  off 
to  the  club.  What  wonder  if  the  neg’ected  woman  went  off  with 
another  man.  As  a Council  they  could  exercise  influence  by 
putting  their  hallmark  on  the  drama,  and  the  literature  that  was 
being  spread  amongst  the  people.  There  was  hardly  a theatre 
they  could  enter  without  offending  their  susceptibilities.  There 
was  hardly  a book  they  could  open  that  did  not  offend  the  decen- 
cies of  ife.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  he  came  amongst  • 
body  of  men  like  that  Council,  representing,  as  they  did,  such  a 
large  constituency  and  working  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Councillor  West  thanked  Lord  Morris  for  having  responded  to 
the  invitation  to  meet  the  Council.  His  lordship  was  then  shown 
over  the  Library  by  Councillor  Dongrav  (chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee) and  Mr.  G.  E.  Roebuck  (chief  librarian),  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  way  everything  was  arranged.  He  afterwards 
gave  a lantern  lecture  on  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  before  aa 
an  audience  who  assembled  at  the  Drill  Hall,  under  the  presidency 
of  Councillor  J.  W.  West,  J.P. 
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CARDINAL  BOURNE  AND  THE  BOY  SCOUTS. 

In  spite  of  Sunday's  snowstorm  Catholic  Scouts  turned  up  from 
many  parts  of  London  (including  such  distant  points  as  Mill 
Hill  and  Brocklcy)  to  do  honour  to  their  patron,  St.  George, 
which  afforded  evidence  of  their  grit  as  Scouts  and  fervour  as 
Catholics.  Rallying  at  the  Admiralty  Arch,  Trafalgar  Square, 
the  parade  marched  past  Buckingham  Palace  to  Westminster 
Cathedral,  where  a short  service  took  place,  during  which  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  preached  a sermon  that  must  have  awakened, 
in  the  heart  of  every  Scout  a greater  enthusiasm  for  his  faith, 
his  country  and  his  Association  than  he  had  before,  and  a deter- 
mination to  do  his  best  in  the  future. 

His  Eminence  said  that,  they  had  gathered  together  to  do  honour 
to  their  great  patron,  St.  George,  and  to  ask  his  intercession  and 
help ; also  to  dedicate,  once  more,  their  service  as  Scouts  to 
Almighty  Gcd.  They,  as  Catholics,  could  appreciate  better  what 
the  service  of  God  means  than  any  other  Scouts.  They  must 
thank  God  that  those  who  founded  the  great  national  move- 
ment of  Boy  Scouts,  and  drew  up  its  rules,  had  placed  the 
name  of  God  in  its  rightful  place,  at  the  very  beginning.  Though, 
no  doubt,  many  other  members  of  this  vast  movement  did  their 
best  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  promise  regarding  duty  to  God, 
still,  none  but  Catholic  Scouts  could  possibly  understand  the 
full  meaning  of  this  promise,  for  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  body 
founded  by  Jesus  Christ  to  make  known  to  men  the  whole  of 
God’s  will  for  them.  Catholic  Scouts  should,  therefore,  be  an 
example  to  all  their  brothers  of  what  a true  Scout  must  be. 
Referring  to  his  recent  tour  in  Palestine,  the  Cardinal  men- 
tioned the  interesting  fact  of  the  particular  grace  that  charac- 
terizes the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  showing, 
even  to  this  day,  that  God’s  blessing  has  rested  in  a very  special 
way  upon  these  two  places  so  highly  favoured  in  being  the  birth- 
place and  subsequent  home  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  He 
spoke  of  our  Lord’s  love  of  His  country,  drawing  from  this  a 
lesson  for  the  Scouts  of  this  nation. 

Explaining  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Patriotism,  he  said 
that  patriotism  was  essentially  part  of  our  duty  to  God.  God 
has  placed  us  in  certain  surroundings,  and  for  His  sake  we  are 
bound  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  the  various  duties 
that  are  a part  of  our  lives.  Among  these,  were,  of  course, 
obedience  to  parents,  and  love  and  consideration  for  brothers  and 
sisters.  But  there  was  also  a very  great  duty,  and  one  recognized 
and  loyally  carried  out  by  all  good  Scouts,  namely  the  duty  we 
bear  towards  our  country.  His  Eminence  reminded  the  Scouts 
that  in  a few  short  years  the  responsibilities  of  the  nation’s  life 
would  rest  upon  them.  Their  membership  in  the  great  national  i 
Scout  Association  was  a preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of 
the  future.  A man  who  had  been  a Scout,  and  especially  a 
Catholic  Scout,  would  be  well  equipped  to  face  all  that  was 
to  come.  Scout  training  was  intended  to  make  good  citizens 
and  good  Christians  of  the  boys  of  the  land,  and  the  membership 
of  Catholics  in  the  general  Association  should  help  to  keep  it  true 
to  its  original  ideals  and  principles,  so  that  it  might  continue  to 
be  a real  means  of  doing  good. 

After  the  singing  of  “ Faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given,  the  hymn  “ Sweet  Sacrament 
Divine  ” being  sung  after  the  “ O Salutaris.  ” Before  leaving 
the  Cathedral,  the  Scouts,  standing  at  the  “ alert,”  sang  the 
three  verses  of  the  National  Anthem.  They  were  then  inspected 
by  Cardinal  Bourne  in  the  Cathedral  Hall.  The  proceedings  ter- 
minated with  tea  at  the  Scouts’  Club  in  Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  the  authorities  at  headquarters  having  very  kindly  granted 
permission  for  the  use  of  the  club. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PEACE. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Clifton. 

That  the  drvastatirp  war  just  crdcd  (writes  the  Bishop  o 
Clifton  in  his  latest  striking  Fastcral  Letter)  was  for  years  fore 
seen  is  but  a commonplace  in  every  mouth  to-day.  As  the  year 
gathered  and  events  hurried  towards  their  consummation,  our 
prophets  were  louder  and  more  insistent.  And  yet,  long  before 
they  uttered  their  warning,  the  eye  of  a keen  old  man,  who  dwelt 
afar,  had  discerned  the  impending  struggle,  and  had  pointed  out 
its  causes.  ” We  look  at  the  condition  of  Europe,”  wrote 
Leo  XIII  in  1804.  ” For  many  years  past  peace  has  been  rather 

an  appearance  than  a reality.  Possessed  with  mutual  suspicions, 
almost  all  the  nations  are  vying  with  one  another  in  equipping 
military  armaments.  Inexperienced  youths  are  removed  from 
parental  direction  and  control,  to  be  thrown  amid  the  dangers  of 
the  soldier’s  life  ; robust  young  men  are  taken  from  agriculture, 
or  ennobling  studies  or  trade,  or  the  arts,  to  be  drilled  in  arms. 
Hence,  the  treasures  of  States  are  exhausted  by  the  enormous 
expenditure,  the  national  resources  are  frittered  away,  private 
fortunes  are  impaired  ; and  this  armed  peace,  as  it  may  be  called, 
which  at  present  holds,  cannot  last  much  longer.  Can  this  be 
the  normal  condition  of  human  society  ? ” * 

The  “ armed  peace  ” lasted  another  twenty  years  ; then  came 
the  clash  of  a conflict  that  involved  well-nigh  the  whole  world, 
deluged  many  a land  with  blood,  wasted  millions  of  treasure,  and 
has  left  behind  it  a trail  of  anarchy  and  unrest  and  a legacy  of 
hate  which  perhaps  will  never  be  wholly  healed.  To  whom  the 
blame  attaches  all  know,  even  the  culprits  ; but  with  them  We 
are  not  concerned.  Neither  have  We  the  presumption  to  offer 
one  word  of  counsel  or  criticism  to  the  world’s  senate  that  is  now 
sitting  at  Paris.  We  have  prayed,  and  will  continue  to  pray. 


that  light  and  wisdom  and  strength  may  be  vouchsafed  them 
from  Him  from  Whom  alone  every  good  and  perfect  gift  de- 
scendeth.  But  writing  for  our  own  Catholic  people,  We  proceed 
to  say  that  the  remedy  preached  by  Leo  XIII  in  his  day,  for  the 
ills  then  threatening  the  world,  is  the  same  to-day  now  that  those 
ills  and  greater  ones  have  fallen  upon  it.  "We  cannot  escape 
from  this  situation,”  he  cried,  “ and  obtain  true  peace,  except  by 
the  aid  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  to  repress  ambition  and  covetous- 
ness and  envy,  the  chief  instigators  of  war,  nothing  is  more  fitted 
than  the  Christian  virtues,  and  in  particular  the  virtue  of  justice  ; 
for  by  its  exercise  both  the  law  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  treaties 
may  be  maintained  inviolate,  and  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  con- 
tinue unbroken,  if  men  are  but  convinced  1 that  it  is  justice  which 
exalteth  a nation.’  ” To  repress  ambition  and  covetousness  and 
envy  by  insistence  upon  justice  is  the  avowed  aim  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  Peace  Congress.  But  whereas  our  statesmen 
intend  to  compass  justice  by  erecting  a world-wide  machinery  of 
their  own,  the  Pontiff  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a world- 
wide machinery  for  the  compassing  of  justice  already  exists. 
" If  it  be  considered  what  influence  is  possessed  by  the  Church, 
the  mother  of  and  peacemaker  between  rulers  and  peoples,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  help  them  both,  with  her  authority  and  counsel, 
then  it  will  be  clearly  seen  how  nearly  it  touches  the  common 
weal  that  all  nations  resolve  to  unite  in  the  same  belief  and  in 
the  same  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.”  The  world  sets  up 
its  League  of  Nations.  The  Pontiff  says,  “ Such  a League  holds 
the  field  already.  It  is  none  other  than  the  Church  of  Christ.” 
Not  that  he  is  so  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  office  as  to  confuse 
the  ends  and  objects  of  the  two  societies,  Church  and  State,  one 
of  which  seeks  man’s  eternal,  and  the-  other  man’s  temporal, 
well-being ; but  that  he  would  point  out  what  unspeakable 
advantages  would  accrue  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and  to  their 
rulers  in  the  settling  of  all  disputes  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
just  peace,  if  only,  in  accordance  with  Christ’s  institution,  after 
the  pattern  of  His  own  union  with  the  F’ather,  they  all  formed 
but  one  single,  undivided  religious  body,  with  " One  Lord,  one 
Faith,  and  one  Baptism.”  (Ephes.  iv.  5.) 

At  once  and  in  a flash,  we  are  met  with  the  objection,  Did  your 
League  of  Nations  " repress  ambition,  covetousness  and  envy, 
the  chief  instigators  of  war,”  when  it  had  it  all  its  own  way  ? 
We  reply  with  another  question,  When  did  the  Catholic  Church 
have  it  all  her  own  way  ? Not  even  when  she  had  twice  saved 
civilization,  abolished  slavery,  tamed  the  barbarians,  built  her 
cathedrals,  founded  her  universities,  diffused  learning,  repressed 
the  tyranny  of  kings,  and  her  Head  presided  as  Europe's  accepted 
arbiter  of  right,  did  she  have  all  her  own  way.  She  is  indeed 
divine,  but  she  is  human  also,  and  all  along  she  was  in  conflict 
with  " ambition  and  covetousness  and  envy,”  too  deep-rooted 
in  man’s  fallen  nature  to  allow  of  any  millennium  of  happiness 
and  peace  being  set  up  in  this  world.  But  what  her  gainsayers 
are  called  upon  to  show  is  that  they  have  hitherto  succeeded 
where  she,  in  their  opinion,  failed  : that  wars  have  been  waged  on 
a lesser  scale,  have  been  less  bloody,  and  have  involved  less 
misery  since  the  days  when  the  Protestant  Reformation  broke 
up  the  continuity  of  the  old  European  civilization,  changed  its 
ideals  and  traditions,  flung  the  nations  into  two  opposed  and 
warring  camps,  and  for  the  spiritual  hegemony  of  the  Holy  See 
substituted  the  so-called  Balance  of  Power.  This  they  are 
unable  to  show,  as  a glance  at  the  history  of  the  last  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  will  convince  anyone  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
believe  that  light  and  progress  came  in  only  with  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Much  rubbish  is  daily  written  about  the  Middle 
Ages  by  men  who  have  made  a study  of  no  age  in  particular. 
Enough  for  them  that  across  those  ages  lies  the  shadow  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Papacy.  Some  day  they  may  get  light 
enough  to  see  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Popes,  who  brought  England  into  the  family  life  of  Europe, 
they  themselves  might  still  be  hide-bound  islanders. 

For  nations  to  exist  in  unity,  they  need  a supemational 
principle  or  sense,  a sense  that  is  born  of  mankind's  common 
subjection  to  Eternal  Law,  and  of  mankind’s  common  Brother- 
hood as  members  of  the  same  race.  This  sense  is  of  its  nature 
interior  to  man,  and  wholly  spiritual,  and  the  State  was  not 
founded  to  look  after  man’s  spiritual  side.  Moreover  this  sense 
is  apt  to  be  blunted  or  even  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
into  which  the  vices  of  ambition,  covetousness  and  envy  easily 
find  an  entrance  ; and  though  it  be  for  the  State  to  repress  the 
outward  acts  of  these  vices,  it  cannot  cut  at  their  roots  by 
preaching  the  opposite  virtues,  since  the  State  was  not  founded 
to  train  us  in  morality.  Hence  some  supernational  machinery 
or  organization  was  required,  spiritual  in  its  nature,  yet  visible 
and  active,  independent  in  its  own  sphere,  whose  province  it 
should  be  to  foster  and  to  safeguard  this  supemational  sense, 
without  trenching  upon  the  domain  of  the  State,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  safeguard  the  temporal  interests  of  its  subjects.  An 
organization  of  this  kind,  taking  man  as  he  is,  could  hardly  be 
created  except  by  the  interposition  of  God  in  His  own  world. 

Such,  of  course,  as  reject  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  may 
agree  that  this  is  a fascinating  theory,  but  as  a mere  theory  will 
dismiss  it.  To  us,  however,  who  believe  the  Incarnation  to  be 
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the  central  fact  of  human  history,  and  who  hold  the  Faith  that 
Europe  held  for  centuries,  it  is  just  what  God  did.  And  He  did 
it  in  a way  that  was  worthy  of  Himself.  He  who  had  dispersed 
the  nations  in  penalty  of  their  pride,  called  them  back  to  their 
original  unity  by  becoming  Man  Himself  and  making  each 
member  of  the  race  His  brother.  The  old  natural  brotherhood 
of  the  race  was  thus  reaffirmed  and  vastly  ennobled  ; whilst  to 
the  natural  law,  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  was  the  law 
of  Justice,  was  added  the  great  precept,  peculiar  to  the  Gospel, 
the  precept  of  Charity.  Thus  was  formed  the  Church  of  Christ. 
To  her  was  assigned  the  spiritual  sphere  of  teaching  and  guiding 
all  nations.  Into  her  fold  all  were  called,  even  the  heads  of 
States.  She  was  to  uphold  justice  and  preach  the  new  Brother- 
hood of  mankind.  She  was  to  inculcate,  after  her  Founder’s 
example,  the  evangelical  virtues  of  humility,  detachment,  and 
fraternal  love.  Around  her  one  altar  all  were  to  gather  in  united 
worship.  Nor  was  she  to  teach  and  preach  only,  but  was  to 
infuse  into  all  a new  principle  of  life,  by  bringing  all  into  vital 
touch  with  Him,  who  “ came  that  they  might  have  life,  and  have 
it  more  abundantly.”  (John  x.  10.)  Thus  was  she  to  become 
a fitting  instrument  for  achieving  a world-wide  unity.  In  this 
way  was  she  able  to  save  and  to  recreate  the  old  civilization  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  to  regenerate  the  nations,  and  make  Europe 
what  she  afterwards  became. 

For,  as  has  been  well  said,  ” The  maintenance  of  intercourse 
and  communion  with  outsiders,  and  the  voluntary  establishment 
of  relations  of  dependence  on  them,  is  an  absolute  condition  to 
the  civilization  of  man.”  Commerce  sets  up  some  such  relation, 
but  it  is  one  of  self-interest,  and  is  not  close  and  intimate  like 
that  of  religion.  The  closer  this  interdependence  of  nations  the 
more  is  humanity  exalted,  and  the  stronger  in  proportion  become 
everywhere  the  domestic  bonds  of  law  and  order  and  govern- 
ment. These  express  themselves  everywhere  in  wise  ordinances 
and  venerable  traditions,  guaranteeing  to  all  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  by  the  restraining  of  wrong-doing,  and  thus  ensuring 
true  freedom.  For  freedom  is  conditioned  by  restraint.  Civiliza- 
tion abounds  in  restraints  : the  savage  knows  none. 

How  consonant  with  this  view  of  the  spread  of  civilization  by 
means  of  religion,  and  how  suited  to  foster  national  intercourse 
and  amity  is  not  the  conception  of  a Church,  world-wide  in  its 
mission  and  stretching  back  throughout  the  ages,  calling  all 
peoples  to  unity,  endued  with  authority  from  on  high  to  declare 
the  right,  supreme  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  existing  everywhere 
side  by  side  with  the  State,  and  working  amicably  with  it,  the  one 
for  man's  eternal,  the  other  for  his  temporal  welfare  ! Leo  XIII 
was  right.  Give  such  a Church  the  fullest  and  freest  plav,  and 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  war.  On  the  other  hand  how 
narrow,  how  ill-fitting  with  the  idea  of  common  brotherhood 
of  mankind  is  that  conception  of  a Church  whose  confines  are 
the  confines  of  the  State,  and  whose  teaching  and  authority,  what- 
ever they  be  worth,  stop  short  where  the  State  ceases,  or  are 
merged  in  tne  civil  power  I That  essentially  German  invention 
of  State  Churches,  instead  of  sweeping  away  the  old  barriers  to 
unity  among  nations,  did  but  set  up  new  ones  and  more  powerful, 
for  naught  divides  so  much  as  religion.  It  was  a pitiful  declen- 
sion to  the  primitive  state  of  man,  a partial  relapse  into  the  days 
of  savagery,  when  each  tribe  had  its  own  religion  and  the  tribal 
god  delighted  in  scalps.  Praised  be  God  and  thanked  that  the 
tribes  of  Thor,  and  Odin,  and  the  whole  host  of  Valhalla,  after 
issuing  from  their  backwoods  and  battering  to  pieces  the  temples 
of  Christ,  have  at  last  been  rolled  back  with  shame  by  Christ’s 
followers  aye  and  by  Englishmen,  who  " burst  through  the 
filthy  cobwebs  of  four  hundred  years  and  stood  where  their 
fathers  stood  when  they  knew  that  they  were  Christian  men  1 ” 
And  now  that  this  war  of  religions,  of  Christ  and  Odin,  for  such 
it  essentially  has  been,  is  over,  may  God  watch  over  and  guide 
our  Peacemakers  I Though  it  be  true  that  he  who  is  chief  heir- 
at-law  of  our  old  Christian  and  Roman  civilization  preside  not 
over  them,  nor  be  represented  amongst  them,  yet  is  their  task 
no  other  than  that  of  assuring  a new  Pax  omana  for  the  world  ; 
and  they  will  do  it  b the  same  methods  as  were  sung  of  old  by 
that  Roman  poet  who  was  in  so  many  respects  himself  a 
Christian : — 

" But,  Roman  thou,  do  thou  control 
The  nations  far  and  wide  : 

Be  this  thy  genius— to  impose 
The  rule  of  peace  on  vanquished  foes, 

Show  pity  to  the  humbled  soul, 

And  crush  the  sons  of  pride.” 

Despite  the  forebodings  of  some,  let  us  continue  to  pray  with 
fullest  hope,  dear  Brethren,  and  let  us  offer  to  God  our  good 
works  during  the  coming  Lent  for  this  object,  that  He  "Who 
suffers  not  peoples  that  believe  in  Him  to  be  shaken  by  any 
alarms,  may  of  His  pity  not  only  grant  us  peace,  but  may  make 
our  Christian  frontiers  secure  for  all  time  against  the  assault  of 
every  foe.” 


Southam  : Convent  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Wulstan. 

On  Easter  Thursday,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Birmingham 
celebrated  a Mass,  when  he  was  assisted  by  his  secretary,  the 
Rev.  P.  Styche,  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ; and  the  Rev.  F. 
Stanbridge,  Rector  of  the  Convent  Church  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Poor  Child  Jesus.  At  the  offertory.  His  Grace  gave  the 
habit  to  Catherine  Williams  (Sister  Mary  Philoraena),  and 
received  the  final  vows  of  Sister  Mary  Colman  (Kathleen 
O’Donnell). 


Mobilising  the  Children. 

" Eastbourne,  March  23.  Dear  Father  Ryan, — Please  find 
enclosed  P.O.  5s.  I asked  Our  Lady  of  Good  Success  to 
grant  me  a certain  temporal  favour,  and  promised  Melior 
Street  two  guineas  if  same  were  granted.  I shall  not  know 
until  Saturday  whether  I have  obtained  the  desired  favour, 
but  I am  sending  the  enclosed  in  faith  on  account.  . . 

On  receiving  this  letter  I immediately  mobilised  my  700 
school  children  and  got  their  innocent  little  hearts  and  hands 
and  lips  into  vigorous  action,  as  I have  done  on  behalf  of  many 
kind  co-operators  who  now  bless  the  day  on  which  they  first 
came  to  hear  of  Melior  Street  and  the  devoted  Catholic  people 
of  Melior  Street  by  whom,  in  the  face  of  indescribable  difficulties 
and  temptations,  the  lamp  of  faith  has  been  kept  brightly 
burning  for  nearly  a century  in  the  gloomy,  grimy  atmosphere 
of  the  gloomiest,  grimiest  quarter  of  modern  Babylon. 

* * * 

" This  is  what  the  Vision  said, — • 

‘ Do  thy  duty,  that  is  best, 

Leave  unto  thy  Lord  the  rest.’  ” 

* * * 

" Fulham,  April  15.  Dear  Father  Ryan, — Heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  your  Lady  Day  success.  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  your  debt  will  be  entirely  cleared  by  J une  quarter. 

I left  Eastbourne  last  Saturday,  having  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment at . . . . I am  pleased  to  say  Our  Lady  of 

Good  Counsel  granted  my  request.  I,  therefore,  have 
much  pleasure  in  enclosing  a cheque  for  £1  17s.,  balance 
which  1 promised  a little  time  ago.  Respectfully  requesting 
your  blessing.  . . ." 

Miracle  ? No,  it  is  quite  an  ordinary  experience  at  Melior 
Street  nowadays.  I could  fill  columns  of  the  Tablet  with  letters 
that  have  reached  me  of  the  following  character  : — • 

“ Dear  Father  Ryan, — I see  you  are  making  a final  effort  to  clear 
off  your  debt.  I sincerely  hope  you  will  be  successful,  and  I enclose 
towards  it  another  donation.  I know  your  prayers  and  those  of  your 
people  and  children  are  with  me.  I have  felt  the  benefit  of  them. 
I am  now  almost  certain  of  the  conversion  of  my  friend  for  whom  I 
asked  your  prayers.  I am  also  gradually  regaining  my  health,  and 

when  I go  to  -,  as  I hope  to  do  after  Easter,  I will  get  you  to 

obtain  your  children’s  prayers  for  me  and  I shall  then  go  full  of 
hope  and  confidence. — Yours  very  sincerely.  . . .” 

“ Convent  of , London,  S.E.  Rev.  and  Dear  Father, — Please 

accept  this  small  donation  towards  poor  Melior  Street.  I rely  on  the 
prayers  of  your  children  for  big  intentions  . . . Rev.  Mother.” 

“ Ambulance  Train,  B.E.F.,  France.  Dear  Father  Ryan, — A 
short  time  ago  I was  in  great  trouble,  fearing  a serious  operation  and 
wrote  asking  your  prayers  and  those  of  the  little  children  for  my 
intention.  Thank  you  all  so  much.  God  has  granted  my  intention. 
I have  resumed  my  work  and  no  operation  has  been  necessary. 
I enclose  an  offering  in  thanksgiving.  . . .” 

“ March  26.  Dear  Father  Ryan, — One  favour  has  been  granted 
to-day.  Please  go  on  with  the  prayers  of  the  children.  I will  send 
the  £5  for  certain.  . . .” 

“ Cork,  March  24.  Dear  Rev.  Father, — I am  sending  £1  from 
eight  subscribers.  Most  of  them,  as  you  will  see,  are  second  sub- 
scriptions, which  speak  for  themselves  as  they  are  more  or  less 
thanksgiving  offerings  for  favours  received  ; so  that  it  is  plainly 
seen  God  is  with  you  in  your  noble  work.  . . . M.  Byrne.” 

“ Bos  combe.  I enclose  with  pleas  tne,  cheque  for  two  guineas  and 
only  wish  I could  send  more.  But  every  little  helps.  The  Mass 
said  every  week  and  the  prayers  of  the  children  are  a Very  great 
blessing  for  all  who  help.  . . . K.W.” 

“ Seaford,  Sussex.  Dear  Father  Ryan, — I send  you  enclosed 
cheque  as  a thank-offering  for  a special  favour  received.  I wish  X 
could  send  more  and  hope  you  will  soon  have  the  debt  paid  off.” 

“ Folkestone.  I am  sending  a small  offering  for  Easter  to  help 
you  with  your  debt.  I would  ask  your  little  ones  to  pray  that  I 
may  soon  get  a little  house,  a?  I require  one  badly.  . . .” 

“ Park  I^ane,  W.  Dear  Father  Ryan, — In  sending  you  a cheque 
for  £25  X would  ask  you,  as  a favour,  not  to  insert  my  name  in  any 
list  of  receipts.  I recommend  my  son  and  other  intentions  for 
prayers  at  Melior  Street.  . . ” 

“ I.iverpool.  I enclose  another  5s.  Various  favours  have  of  late 
been  granted  to  me,  one  in  particular  which  I thought  was  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain.  . . . M.C.” 

“ I enclose  P.O.  5s.  Please  get  the  700  little  innocent  children  of 
Melior  Street  to  offer  up  a 1 Hail,  Mary  ’ for  my  intention.  . . .” 

“ Londonderry.  Rev.  Father, — Please  accept  this  small  sum 
of  2S.  6d.  from  a poor  factory  girl  to  beg  a share  for  herself  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  in  your  good  work.  Asking  your  prayers  that 
Goa  may  give  us  grace  to  lead  good,  honest,  sober,  pure  and  holy 
lives,  and  save  us  from  a sudden  or  unprovided  for  death.  . . .” 

“ Dear  ITr.  Ryan, — The  enclosed  £1  2s.  i a perso  al  gift  to  me. 
I beg  you  to  take  it  for  your  fund  as  a thank-offering  for  the  prayers 
of  your  cliildren.  Now  that  I have  nuns  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
some  works  which  require  about  £200.  and  if  you  will  get  your 
children  to  pray  again  for  me  I tha  1 be  very  grateful. — Yours 
gratefully,  The  Least  of  Priests.  April  18.” 

1 here  is  nothing  miraculous  in  these  Melior  Street  experiences. 
They  are  simply  ordinary  workings  of  faith  and  prayer,  as  any- 
body would  plainly  see  who  is  properly  acquainted  with  the 
discourses  and  acts  of  Our  Divine  Lord  as  narrated  by  the 
Evangelists.  I trust  many  a devout  Catholic  amongst  the 
readers  of  the  Tablet  will  be  moved  by  them  to  desire  to  have 
some  little  share  in  the  great  work  of  charity  now  nearing  com- 
pletion at  Melior  Street. 

Address : Fr.  RYAN,  Melior  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1, 

Mass  every  Friday  for  co-opera, ors,  lor  whom  also,  and  for  w hose  intentions 
the  li: tie  hearts  and  hands  of  700  innocent  children  are  lilted  up  in  prayer  twice 
daily  in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  1 — “ I congratulate 
you  ,,n  ihe  spiendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  your 
Bi  hop,  you  are  now  making  to  reduce  that  burden  I teg  God  to  bless  ycur  enorts 
in  every  way,  and  to  grant  you  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction  of  the  debt.’ 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  linos ; inch  additional  line.  Two  Shillings 


BIRTH. 

WITHNELL. — On  the  19th  April,  at  The  Cottage,  Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon, 
witeof  Randall  Lythgoe  Withnell.  of  a ton. 


MARRIAGE’ 

ST.  CLAIR -SYNNOTT.— On  14th  April,  at  Kill  Parish  Church,  Co. Kildare,' 
Lockhart  F.  C>  St,  Clair,  ant  Lancers,  son  of  Honble.  L.  F.  C.  and  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  to  Evelyn  Mary,  youagest  daughter  of  N.  J.  Synnott,  J.P.,  and 
Mrs.  Syanott,  Furness,  Naas. 


DEATHS 

CHETWYND. — On  April  a-jrd,  at  Minster,  Thanet,  Gertrude  Mary  widow  of 
Horace  Chctwynd,  and  third  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  Oldfield  Hammond. 
R.I.P. 

GRAY.— On  April  95th,  at  4L,  Bickenhall  Mansions,  London,  Anne  Elizabeth, 
daughter  ot  the  late  George  Mounsey  Gray,  of  Upper  Bedford  Place.  Died 
peacefully  R.I.P. 

LESCHER  —On  the  34th  April,  at  Boyles  Court,  near  Brentwood,  Essex, 
Mira  Charlotte,  beloved  wile  of  Joseph  Francis  Lescher.  Fortified  by  the  rites 
of  Holy  Church.  R.I.P. 

O’BRYEN.— On  zSth  April,  1919,  Ernest  A.  O’Bryea,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Hamp- 
stead 1913  to  1Q19,  aged  S3  years.  R.I.P, 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  * CHURCH  NOTICES 


CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

SUNDAY,  4th  May,  1919- — Preachers:  12  noon, 

Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J.  4p.m..  Father  BAMPTON,  S.J.  Procession 
in  honour  ot  Our  Lady.  Wednesday,  May  7th,  8.30  p.m..  Father 

STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday,  May  9th,  3.30  p.m.,  Father 
CON  >1  DINE,  S.J.  


miscellaneous  notices. 


CDemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITAE. 

rjpHE  Goldsmith*  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  «f 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 
Company  LT? 


wM  *JShj6 

iGtddjmvtf*  tfCTianc*. 


•NLY  ONI  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


St  George's  Cathedral, 

SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 

Sunday  Evenings  in  May,  at  6.30  p.m., 

Very  Rev.  BEDE  JARRETT,  O.P. 

4th — Seat  of  Wisdom.  nth — Morning  Star.  18th— Mother  of 
Fair  Love.  5th— Queen  of  Peace. 


Corpus  Ct)v istt 

MAIDEN  LANE.  STRAND,  W.C. 

SUNDAYS  IN  MAY. 

A COURSE  OF  SERMONS 
By  the  Very  Rev.  BEDE  JARRETT,  M.A.,  O.P. 

will  be  Preached  at  the  12  o’clock  Mass  (noon). 


^University  of  Cambridge, 

SUNDAY,  MAY  4th. 

OPENING  OF  NEW  TEMPORARY  ORATORY 
at  No.  2,  Round  Church  Street,  Cambridge 

11  a.m.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  by 

His  Lordship  THE  BISHOP  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

Sermon  by 

His  Lordship  THE  BISHOP  OF  BRENTWOOD. 


RETREATS. 


Convents  of  tbe  Sacred  Weart 

RETREATS  FOR  LADIES,  1919. 

At  Roehampton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  JAGGAR,  S.J.  Opens  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  10th,  and  closes  Wednesday  morning,  September  17th. 

At  Brighton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  ROCHE,  S.J.  Opens  on  Friday  evening, 
July  25th,  and  closes  Thursday  mo  nine.  July  31st. 


Convent  of  Our  %ady  of  tbe  Cenacle 

GRAYSHOTT,  HINDHKAD,  SURREY 
RETREATS  FOR  LADIES 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Hinde, 

May  19th  to  24th; 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  Considine,  S.J. 

June  and  to  7th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr  H.  Pope,  O.P. 

June  16th  to  21st. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Cocks. 

June  30th  to  July  5th. 

(Non-Catholics  are  admitted  to  the  Retreats.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


f)l*f  5?  I SlMcta  in  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Send  for  Book 
UDCIIlUl.liU  VkiUHClD  No  , Exclusive  designs submitted.  Church 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcastle  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i,  Tel.: 
Museum  2264,  'Grams:  “Oscraft,  Wesdo,  London.’’  Established  1874. 


XLi)z  3Bcmn  Zibrarp, 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 
Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address — The  Librarian,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 


(Build  of  0ur  Zadp  of  T/Zansom 

THE  WALK  FROM  NEWGATE  TO  TYBURN 

will  take  place  this  year  on 

SUNDAY,  M\Y  4th  (English  Martyrs  Day)^J 

instead  of  last  Sunday  in  April. 

Leave  Giltspur  Street,  Newgate,  3 p.m. 
Confraternity  Habits  can  bo  worn.  BE  THERE  m treat  numbers. 


Statneb  (Nass* 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors , Carvers , Metal 
Workers , and  Artists  tor 
All  Church  Work. 


By  Royal 
Warrant 
to  H.M. 
the  King. 

SUNNINQEND  WORKS,  CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

S.  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


Saturday,  May  3,  1919-] 
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CTAje  Ganeev  Ibospital  (jfvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

N«  Letters  et  Recommendation  needed.  A Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers.  «.  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  _ .Strand,  L«nd«n,  W.C. 
Treasurer  .RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, London  W.C. 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

St.  jfvtdeswibe's,  Gbevwell  Edge, 

OXFORD. 

A Scholarship  of  ^50  per  annum,  tenable 
for  three  years,  is  offered  to  Catholic  Women. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

The  Vice-Principal. 


FRANCIS 
TUCKER  & CO.  lt. 

(Purveyor*  of  Beeswax  Candles,  etc.,  to  Westminster  Cathedral) 

have  been  renowned  for  nearly 

200  YEARS 

as  the  most  reliable  makers  of 

CHURCH  CANDLES. 


THEY  ALSO  SUPPLY 

SANCTUARY  OILS 

in  several  qualities  and 

WICKS  and  FLOATS 

OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 


THE  MANUFACTORY, 
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ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OlV3^  CORRESPONDENT} 

Thursday,  April  24,  1919. 

THE  " PAN-CHRISTIAN  CONGRESS.” 
Statements  described  as  authorized  and  even  semi- 
official have  been  published  on  the  views  and  intentions 
of  the  Holy  See  regardng  the  “ Pan-Christian  Congress.” 
The  only  authority  such  statements  have  is  that  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  writing  and  publishing  them. 
The  Holy  See  has  said  nothing  ; the  two  letters  from 
Cardinal  Gasparri  are  its  only  responsible  utterances 
to  date.  A good  deal  has  happened  since  then.  There 


is  a Mission  in  Europe  sounding  religious  opinion  in  various 
non-Cathohc  countries  and  denominations.  It  passed 
through  Rome  some  time  ago,  and  the  Holy  See  learned 
that  when  it  returned  from  its  journey  to  Greece  and  else- 
where its  members  would  seek  an  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father.  It  has  not  yet  returned,  nor  has  formal  request 
for  an  audience  been  received,  and  that  is  how  matters 
stand.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  most  gracious 
assent  will  be  given  to  such  request  when  received,  and 
one  may  presume  with  some  certainty  that  the  Holy  Father 
would  give  his  approval  and  blessing  to  any  effort  made 
by  any  Christians  towards  the  social  amelioration  of  the 
world  on  Christian  lines.  But  what  the  Holy  Father  will 
say  to  the  Mission  surely  depends  on  what  the  Mission  says 
to  him. 

» AWAITING  THE  AMERICAN  MISSION. 

The  substance  of  the  so-called  semi-official  statement 
might  have  been  gathered  by  anyone  who  had  a penny  to 
spend  on  a small  book,  in  which,  too,  he  would  find  infor- 
mation even  more  valuable  than  that  which  he  gained 
for  the  same  money  spent  on  the  newspaper.  Presuming 
that  the  Mission  asked  the  Holy  See  to  join  in  a Congress 
of  all  Christian  denominations  and  talk  about  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion,  then  doubtless  His  Holiness  would 
have  to  explain  what  in  point  of  fact  was  very  clearly  set 
out  in  the  two  letters  quoted  in  this  correspondence  some 
weeks  ago.  But  it  is  known  that  the  members  of  the 
Mission  are  men  of  goodness,  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
They  are  not  going  up  to  the  Vatican  to  propose  to  His 
Holiness  an  " interchange  of  pulpits,”  or  other  device, 
to  facilitate  " reunion,”  so-called,  as  it  seems  to  be  studied 
and  debated  between  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  in 
England.  Reunion  as  Rome  regards  it  is  a very  different 
and  far  greater  thing.  In  any  case,  until  the  Mission 
explains  itself  and  Rome  speaks,  it  is  premature  to  piophesy 
what  Rome  will  say.  Mi.  Gardiner  has  said  that  the 
Congress  will  not  treat  of  dogma  or  lay  down  rules.  There 
are  occasions  when  effort  for  social  amelioiation  is  so 
divorced  from  doctrine  that  Catholics  can  help.  Cardinal 
Manning  went  in  o the  dock  strike. 

HOLY  WEEK  AND  EASTER, 

Ever>  year  it  seems  that  the  churches  are  more  crowded 
during  Holy  Week  and  Easter  than  the  year  before.  It 
seemea  so  this  year.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  one  got 
the  idea  at  least  that  among  the  people  there  was  more 
real  devotion.  Possibly  religious  feeling  has  been  stirred 
by  the  events  and  thoughts  of  the  past  four  years  ; possibly, 
again,  the  absence  of  the  old  run  of  visitors,  who  used  to 
come  to  see  more  than  to  pray,  left  the  great  basilicas 
free  to  Romans.  Certainly  the  crowds  of  those  on  pilgrimage 
to  the  Altars  of  Repose  on  Thursday  evening  were  as  great 
as  ever.  The  English-speaking  Church  of  San  Silvestro 
was  as  simply  but  richly  beautiful  as  ever,  and  when  dusk 
fell  and  the  doors  had  to  be  closed,  it  seemed  from  the 
number  of  people  passing  through  and  waiting  to  be 
admitted  that  it  might  have  remained  open  till  midnight 
and  then  there  would  have  been  people  waiting.  Again 
the  Bede  College  rendered  the  Passion  and  Easter  services 
very  solemnly  and  beautifully. 

^THE  LENTEN  COURSE  ATjl  SAN  SILVESTRO- 

The  course  of  sermons  closed  on  Easter  Sunday  with 
Father  Dempsey’s  discourse  on  " The  Risen  Lord.” 
Beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  theie  have  beea 
sermons  every  Thursday  and  Sunday  till  last  week,  which 
saw  the  Passion  and  Easter  sermons.  If  by  some  it  was 
regarded  as  somewhat  of  an  experiment — the  preaching 
of  the  Lenten  course  in  San  Silvestro  by  a priest  whom  so 
many  can  remember  as  a student  at  the  Bede  College — 
the  result  has  justified  the  choice.  After  the  first  sermon, 
increased  congregations  were  prophesied  to  your  corres- 
pondent by  one  who  has  himself  very  considerable  experi- 
ence of  preaching — and  his  prophecy  was  correct.  Except 
for  one  Thursday,  which  saw  a downpour  of  rain,  and  a 
tram-stiike,  congregations  increased  right  up  to  the  end  of 
the  course.  The  word  is  applicable,  for  if  the  sermons  had 
not  that  absolute  continuity  which  marked  some  of  Mgr. 
Benson’s  " courses/’  yet  there  was  a vein  of  continuity 
in  them,  dealing  as  they  did  with  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Faith,  appreciated  by  the  many  who  were  present  among 
the  quite  good  congregation  on  the  first  Sunday  and  at 
every  sermon  till  Easter,  when  the  church  was  quite  full. 
Without  being  in  the  Rector’s  secrets,  one  may  foresee 
that  this  is  not  Fathei  Dempsey’s  last  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  of  San  Silvestro.  Father  Peter  Paul  Mackey,  O.P., 
preached  the  Passion  Three  Hours  at  St.  George  and  the 
English  Saints. 
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THE  VENERABILE. 

When  the  Venerable  English  College  celebrated  the 
Centenary  of  its  reopening  in  December  last,  a summary 
of  Mgr.  Prior’s  sermon  was  sent  to  The  Tablet.  Considera- 
tions of  space  made  it  an  inadequate  summary,  but  among 
English  Catholics  the  glorious  history  of  the  College  was 
well  enough  known  already,  and,  indeed,  had  recently 
been  illustrated  in  The  Tablet  and  elsewhere.  Mgi. 
Hinsley  (the  Rector)  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  the 
centenary  to  illustrate  it  for  Italians,  for  many  of  whom, 
perhaps,  steeped  in  the  old  tradition  of  “ Protestant 
England,”  the  story  of  the  Martyrs  and  the  great  record 
of  the  college  will  be  something  of  a revelation.  By  a very 
happy  thought,  he  has  published  in  Italian,  in  a well 
got  up  pamphlet,  an  excellent  translation  of  Mgr.  Prior’s 
discourse  and  an  account  of  the  audience  which  His  Holiness 
gave  to  the  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  Mgr.  Prior  and  Father 
Milner,  O.SS.R.,  in  February  following,  together  with  the 
text  of  his  gracious  and  generous  Letter  to  the  Rector, 
dated  Epiphany,  1919. 

POLITICAL  NERVOUSNESS. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  Paris  Conference  seems 
to  be  faced  with  an  Italian  crisis.  It  will  be  settled  before 
this  letter  is  published,  and  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  it 
here,  save  to  note  the  stiength  of  public  opinion  in  support 
of  the  Italian  Delegates  in  Paris,  in  which  Catholic  opinion, 
as  evinced  in  its  Press,  is  as  strong  as  the  rest.  There  are 
exaggeiations,  threats  and  insinuations,  about  which  the 
less  said  the  better.  Strength  of  feeling  revives  old  preju- 
dices. The  Corner e d’  Italia,  of  Rome,  while  firm  in  support 
of  Italian  claims,  has  on  the  whole  set  an  example  of 
moderation  to  other  papers,  though  its  editorial  judgment 
lapsed  once  in  allowing  republication  of  the  unjustifiable 
article  in  the  Croix  about  Palestine.  The  Unita  Catholica 
of  Florence,  has  just  printed  an  absurd  anti-English  outbuist 
not  worth  notice  in  itself,  as  it  is  signed  by  a contributor 
not  by  the  editor.  It  is,  however,  a sign  of  the  times. 
There  is  a nervousness  in  public  opinion  here,  which  finds 
vent  in  attacks  even  on  Italy’s  best  and  most  tried  friends. 
It  will  pass,  but  meanwhile  it  is  certainly  an  anomaly 
that  a Catholic  paper,  reckoned  of  the  most  *’  intiansigent,” 
should  sneer  at  England  for  the  insignificant  value  of  its 
help  to  Garibaldi’s  Sicily  expedition  and  the  unification  of 
Italy  in  general. 

NOTES. 

His  Holiness  has  written  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the 
American  Episcopate  a congratulatory  and  laudatory 
letter  on  the  recent  great  meeting  and  celebrations  at 
Washington  for  His  Eminence’s  Jubilee,  and  promising  a 
generous  contribution  for  the  shrine  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington. — Yesterday  the  Emir  Feysal 
arrived  in  Rome.  He  will  be  received  in  audience  with 
full  ceremonial  on  Friday. — Mgr.  Kelley  (of  the  Catholic 
Chui  ch  Extension  Society  of  America)  and  Comm.  Edward 
L.  Hearn  (Overseas  Commissioner  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus) left  Rome  on  Tuesday  foi  Paris  and  Ameiica. — 
Arrangements  are  now  being  concluded  here  for  a visit 
to  the  United  States  of  a choir  of  sixty  singers  from  the 
Sistine  and  Lateran  Choirs,  under  the  direction  of  Mgr. 
Casimiri,  Musical  Director  of  the  Lateran. — The  Consecra- 
tion of  Mgr.  Couturier,  Bishop  of  Myriophytos,  Apostolic 
Visitor  to  Egypt,  will  take  place  on  Sunday  at  the  Domini- 
cans’ church,  S.  Maiia  Sopia  Minerva.  Cardinal  Van 
Rossum  will  consecrate ; co- consecrating  Bishops  Mgr. 
Cerretti  (Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs)  and  Mgr.  Sardi  (Assessor  of  the 
Consistorial.— Mgr.  O’Riordan,  Rector  of  the  Irish  College, 
who  has  been  seriously  ill  at  the  Blue  Nuns’  Hospital 
on  the  Celian  Hill,  has  been  better  during  the  last  few  days. 
— The  nominations  are  announced  of  Mgrv  Ruch  (Bishop 
of  Nancy),  to  be  Bishop  of  Strasburg ; and  Mgr.  Pelt 
(Vicar-General),  to  be  Bishop  of  Metz. 


The  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. — Do  they  want  us  ? Two 
Australian  Army  chaplains  who  were  present  in  Hyde  Park 
last  Sunday,  expressed  themselves  delighted  to  see  Catholics 
out  in  the  open  expounding  the  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

‘ ‘ Tip-top  ! that  is  the  very  thing  they  want.  Give  them  some 
more  of  that ! ” said  one  of  them,  when  he  had  just  heard  a 
lecturer  prove  the  need  and  the  existence  of  a supernatural 
Authority  in  faith  and  morals.  We  are  frequently  told  both 
by  Protestants  and  Agnostics  that  they  are  glad  to  see  us  come  . 
out,  and  glad  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say  for  ourselves.  “ But 
why  have  you  not  come  out  before  ? ” and  ‘‘If  you  are  Christ’s 
Church  you  should  be  out  in  the  highways  and  byways.”  These 
are  the  complaints  we  get  not  seldom. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

- » 

“AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — Thank  you  for  the  hospitality  which  you  have  given 
me  in  your  issue  of  to-day.  The  statement  which  I have  com- 
municated to  you  naturally,  as  I have  said,  raises  certain  obvious 
questions  on  which,  with  your  kind  leave,  I will  now  submit 
some  thoughts,  and  I think  that  I shall  have  from  yourself 
and  from  your  readers  a sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  even  touching  upon  such  fundamental  theological  matters 
within  the  compass  of  a letter,  and  that  you  and  they,  therefore, 
will  make  all  the  allowance  you  can  for  one  writing  in  this 
position.  <0 

The  four  questions  which  I enumerated  are,  of  course,  inter- 
locked, and  it  .may  be  best,  therefore,  for  brevity’s  sake,  if 
endeavour  to  answer  the  first  as  condensedly  as  I can,  and  then 
as  shortly  as  possible  show  how  (from  our  point  of  view)  this 
answer  stands  in  reference  to  the  other  three.  Jr 

First,  then,  how  can  anyone  accept  the  six  points  I stated 
as  a basis  of  authority  in  the  Church  and  not  become  a "Roman  ’’ 
in  the  conventional  use  of  the  term  ? 

In  reply,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
violate  that  basis  inasmuch  as  it  implies  a constitutional  papacy, 
that  is,  as  I put  it  in  my  last  letter,  “ Peter  together  with  the 
Episcopate,  Pope  and  Council  as  some  would  put  it,  neither 
without  the  other."  To  follow  the  outline  which  I took  (though, 
of  course,  much  more  could  be  drawn  to  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Scriptures,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  First  Four  Councils), 
although  the  unique  promise  and  prerogative  of  the  keys  and 
of  the  rockship*  were  bestowed  solely  upon  St.  Peter,  yet  were 
they  bestowed  upon  him  as  being  the  sponsor  for  the  whole 
apostolate,  to  all  of  whom  alike  (albeit,  he  was  their  sole  Father- 
elected,  Christ-instituted,  sponsor),  and  not  to  himself  singly, 
was  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  faith,  concerning  our  Lord’s 
personality,  submitted  for  formulation.  In  other  words,  the 
bestowal  of  the  promise  and  of  the  prerogative  was  a constitu- 
tional bestowal.  Directly  Peter  spoke  outside  this  constitutional 
position  it  was  " Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.” 

So  in  the  next  Petrine  text,  " Stablish  thy  brethren.” 
Although  this  unique  commission  was  given  to  St.  Peter  only, 
although  the  sifting  of  the  collective  faith  of  the  Apostles  (fyuds) 
was  to  be  triumphantly  passed  through  by  the  fixity  of  his  own 
(<roO),  and  although  this  fixity  was  to  be  secured  through  the 
special  intercession  of  Christ,  yet  all  this  is  given  to  him  in  the 
condition  of  constitutional  form  ; he  is  to  act  as  sponsor  (albeit 
the  only  Christ-selected  sponsor)  for  the  rest,  he  is  to  " stablish 
his  brethren,”  " not  " substitute  himself  for  them.”  So  in  the 
third  Petrine  text.  Although  the  thrice  uttered  commission  to 
feed  and  govern  in  love  Christ’s  flock  is  given  to  St.  Peter  alone, 
although,  as  even  the  Lutheran  Meyerf  points  out,  this  is  more 
than  the  offering  him  an  opportunity  for  a threefold  reparation 
for  a threefold  denial,  being  rather  a threefold  re-institution  into 
a threefold  lost  vocation,  yet  this  re-institution  was  perforce 
into  the  same  position  which  he  had  occupied  before.  It  was, 
in  short,  a constitutional  re-institution.  So  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  Although  Rome  intervenes  to  settle  troubles  in 
Corinth  while  St.  John  is  still  living  in  Asia  Minor,  yet  the  epistle 
of  St.  Clement  is  written  in  the  name  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
and  not  in  his  own,  which  does  not  so  much  as  appear  in  it. 
It  is  a constitutional  intervention.!  So  with  Chalcedon.  Leo 
suggests  and  guides  the  Council,  but  he  does  not  substitute 
himself  for  it.  He  is  constitutional.  He  confirms  the  anti- 
Eutychian  definition  of  the  faith,  but  the  Council  debates  and 
formulates  it. 

Thus  far  my  previous  letter.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Papacy  of  to-day  has  forsaken  this,  its  true  and  constitutional 
position.  The  very  definition  of  the  Infallibility  declaring  the 
Pope  independent  of  " the  consent  of  the  Church,”  seems  to  us 
a forsaking,  so  far,  of  the  Church,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
they  who  have  followed  the  Papacy  in  this  have,  so  far,  also 
forsaken  the  Church  and  have  inclined  towards  substituting  a one- 
man  religion  for  a true  and  constitutional  Catholicism.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  to  join  Rome  as  she  is  would  be  at  best 
but  to  exchange  the  extra  ecclesiam  position  of  which  she  accuses 
us  (supposing  it  were  true)  for  that  same  position  in  another 
form.  True,  the  exchange  might  in  any  case  be  our  gain  ; 
true,  it  might  be  better  to  be  with  those  who  appear  to  us  to 
be  making  too  much  of  a certain  portion  of  a divine  institution 
than  to  be  so  much  with  those  who  still  ignore  or  even  argue 
against  it,  but  you  would  agree  that  it  would  be  dishonest  to 
forsake  one  wrong  (supposing  this  were  so)  by  joining  what 


* Some  try  to  escape  the  force  of  our  Lord’s  words  through  the  different 

genders  of  irirpos  and  irerpq..  Dr.  Plummer  has  shown  the  futility  of  this. 
Others  try  to  make  the  same  escape  by  bringing  forward  the  three  great  inter- 
pretations by  the  Fathers,  as  though  they  were  at  variance  with,  instead  of 
supplementing  each  other  (as  the  material,  the  formal  and  the  efficient  causes  of 
a thing  supplement,  and  do  not  detract  from  each  other).  On  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  any  argument  based  on  putting  all  the  Fathers  at  variance  is  ipso  facto 
fallacious.  «£) 

1 1 may,  perhaps,  note  in  passing  that  this  same  commentator  (whom  Dr. 
Liddon  regarded  as  the  greatest  grammarian  N.T.  commentator  living)  not  to 
mention  others,  severely  refutes  those  who  would  try  to  make  anti-petrine  capital 
out  of  St.  Paul’s  visits  to  Jerusalem  and  his  description  of  them  afterwards  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

* In  my  last  letter  I only  referred,  amongst  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
to  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  comment  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Clement,  feeling  this 
was  more  than  enough  for  the  point.  His  comment,  however,  is  also  borne  out 
by  the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  “ The  Shepherd  of  Hennas." 
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appeared  to  be  another  wrong  on  the  supposition  that  that  other 
wrong  was  no  wrong. 

But  now,  how  does  this  reply  stand  with  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing three  questions  ? If  it  cannot  fairly  meet  these,  of  course, 
all  that  I have  said  is  vain.  It  takes,  however,  two-and-a-half 
pages  of  manuscript  to  deal  with  this  as  briefly  as  I find  it  possible, 
and  I have  already  sent  you  five.  I feel,  therefore,  that  I have 
already  gone  to  the  utmost  limit  of  space  1 can  ask  of  you  in  a 
single  issue  of  your  journal,  and  so  will  trust  to  your  kindness 
to  allow  me  to  send  the  remaining  shorter  portion  next  week. 

Yours,  &c., 

C.  H.  Sharpe. 

More  Hall,  Stroud,  Glos. 

April  26,  19 19. 


Sir, — I am,  of  course,  pleased  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharpe  liked 
my  last  article.  But  I think  this  is  only  because  it  was 
directed  against  another  High  Anglican,  not  against  him. 
High  Church  Anglicans  all  seem  to  disagree  vehemently  among 
themselves,  eVen  as  to  what  the  Catholic  Church  is,  as  to  the 
standard  of  the  " Catholic  Faith,”  and  so  on.  They  are 
delighted  when  we  refute  the  opinion  of  one  of  their  brethren, 
but  extremely  hurt  when  their  own  turn  comes.  Thus,  Mr. 
Conrad  Noel  was  pleased  with  my  answer  to  Dr.  Dearmer, 
wounded  to  the  heart  when  I showed  that  his  own  views  are 
no  better.  Mr.  Sharpe  did  not  like  me  at  all  when  I attacked 
his  theories ; he  finds  me  fair  and  kindly  when  I refute  Mr. 
Shedden.  If  Mr.  Shedden  reads  The  Tablet,  I expect  he 
thinks  me  worthy  of  all  praise  when  I attack  Dr.  Dearmer 
and  Mr.  Sharpe,  but  most  uncharitable,  unchristian,  unCatholic 
(in  the  true  sense)  in  my  last  article.  I do  not  think  Mr. 
Sharpe  would  have  thought  my  tone  fair  and  kindly  if  I had 
used  exactly  the  same  expressions  about  some  theory  of  his. 

If  Mr.  Sharpe  intends  to  explain  his  ideas  further  in  The 
Tablet,  I,  for  one,  will  read  what  he  says  with  interest.  If 
it  seems  worth  discussion,  and  if  no  one  better  undertakes 
this,  perhaps  he  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  Only,  I hope  he  will 
forgive  me  if,  in  .view  of  former  controversy,  I venture  to 
suggest  one  or  two  points. 

He  must  not  feel  pers  nally  offended  if  he  finds  that  we 
are  unable  to  concede  the  whole  of  his  position  as  obvious  at 
the  outset  of  the  discussion.  If  he  wants  to  begin  by  supposing 
that  Anglican  Orders  are  valid,  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  Reformation  did  not 
result  in  the  foundation  of  a new  religion  in  England,  I am 
afraid  he  will  find  that  we  cannot  quite  let  him  suppose  all 
that  as  admitted  on  both  sides.  But  our  denial  will  not  mean 
any  contempt  or  insult  to  him.  Secondly,  if  by  chance  he 
makes  some  mis-statement  about  a fact  of  Church  history, 
or  falls  into  some  fallacy  of  logic  in  argument,  I am  afraid  he 
must  allow  his  opponent  to  point  this  out.  Again  no  offence 
to  him  is  meant  thereby.  Thirdly,  may  I suggest  that  he 
make  a great  effort  to  establish  some  one  point  at  a time,  and 
stick  to  that  scrupulously  ? My  memory  of  our  former  dis- 
cussion, and  the  meandering  irrelevance  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  his  letter  in  your  last  issue,  argue  that  this  advice  is  not 
superfluous. 

If  we  could  meet  a High  Churchman  who  would  honestly 
face  the  objections  we  have  against  their  system,  and  would 
discuss  them  without  getting  cross  when  he  finds  that  we  do 
not  grant  their  begging  of  the  question,  it  would  be  a pleasure 
to  go  into  these  matters  with  him.  I suggest  as  the  first  points 
to  discuss  : If  the  Church  of  England  is  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  although  in  schism  with  all  other  parts,  why  are  not 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Moravians,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
Calvinists,  Shakers  and  Mormons  also  parts  of  the  Church  ? 
If  the  faith  is  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  why  does  not 
the  consent  of  these  sects  count  also  ? Who  are  Catholics, 
and  what  is  your  standard  of  Catholicity  ? Why  are  the 
Orthodox  correct  and  not  the  Nestorians  ? If  the  Papacy 
is  not  Catholic  because  Orthodox  and  Anglicans  reject  it,  why 
is  not  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  also  unCatholic,  since  the 
Armenians,  Copts  and  Jacobites  reject  it  ? If  Anglican  Orders 
are  valid  because  the  Church  of  England  is  part  of  the  true 
Church  (as  the  Church  Times  is  fond  of  insisting),  why  are  not 
Methodist  Orders  equally  valid,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Methodist  sect  is  part  of  the  true  Church  ? 

But  one  never  finds  an  Anglican  who  can  discuss  these 
questions  without  temper.  Some  years  ago  a very  distin- 
guished Anglican  made  a wild  attack  on  me  in  a book.  I do 
not  mind  that,  of  course.  But  when  I answered  him,  showing 
where  he  had  put  his  finger  in  his  eye,  he  became  very  superior 
and  said  he  much  preferred  to  avoid  controversy.  The  same 
person  committed  himself  to  the  statement  that  the  old 
Catholic  Bishops  deposed  by  Elizabeth  were  all  the  time  in 
communion  with  the  intruded  Protestants.  Again,  when  I 
showed  the  obvious  untruth  of  this  statement,  he  was  hurt. 
These  examples  are  typical.  The  obvious  alternative  is 
surely  : Either  controvert,  or  do  not.  If  you  do  not  want 
to,  then  you  must  not  begin  to  make  assertions  that  are  in 
favour  of  your  side  and  are  obviously  denied  by  us.  If  you 
do  this,  no  one  complains  ; only  then  you  must  expect  that 
we  shall  answer  you,  and  possibly  show  that  you  have  got 
your  facts  wrong,  or  that  you  cannot  argue  without  making 
logical  blunders.  It  is  too  late  then  to  assume  the  superior 
tone  of  the  man  who  prefers  to  avoid  controversy.  ” Avoiding 
controversy  ” in  the  mouth  of  an  Anglican  generally  means 
that  you  may  say  anything  you  like,  and  must  not  be  con- 
tradicted. This  is  not  reasonable. 

I see  that  Mr.  Sharpe  begins  his  contributions  by  making 
concessions  to  the  Papacy.  This  is  kind  of  him,  and  naturally 
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gratifying  to  us.  AH  the  same,  though  it  seems  ungracious, 
what  I,  and  I think  many  Catholics,  hold  is  that  an  honest 
Protestant,  an  Evangelical  Anglican  or  Methodist,  has  a far 
sounder,  more  reasonable  and,  to  us,  more  sympathetic  position 
than  that  of  these  new  extreme  High  people.  It  is  also  really 
far  nearer  to  that  of  real  Catholics.  The  tragic  situation  is 
that  the  more  advanced  a man  becomes,  while  in  the  Church 
of  England,  the  further  he  wanders  from  anything  like  real 
Catholicism.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  less  Catholic  really 
than  to  hold  Benediction  services  and  Corpus  Christi  pro- 
cessions when  your  Bishop  forbids  them.  Loyalty  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  as  recognised  by  you,  is  of  the  essence 
of  Catholicism.  But  this  is  by  the  way.  I hope  Mr.  Sharpe 
will  not  find  that  the  tone  of  this  letter  fails  in  kindness^and 
fairness. 


Faithfully  yours, 
Letchworth,  Low  Sunday,  1919. 


Adrian  Fortescue. 


Sir, — I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  reply  to  the  lengthy  article  in  which  you  criti- 
cized certain  portions  of  a sermon  recently  preached  by  me  at 
All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  on  “ Authority."  I must,  of 
course,  content  myself  with  taking  up  one  or  two  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  writer,  whose  style  and  argument  are  very  familiar 
to  me.  I say  " argument  ” because  there  is  only  one,  and 
though  there  is  nothing  I dislike  more  than  the  retort  of  tu 
quoque,  I am  bound  to  confess  that  his  article  appears  to  me  a far 
more  flagrant  illustration  of  the  petitio  principii  (the  assuming  of 
what  one  has  to  prove)  than  any  statement  of  mine.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  avoid  " the  anticipating  of  one’s  theory  ’’ 
entirely,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  tenfold  by  the  conditions 
of  an  ordinary  sermon  ; but  I think  I may  claim  a little  more 
right  to  have  used  the  expression  " a divided  Church  " at  so  early 
a stage  in  my  argument  than  he  has  to  assume  that  such  an 
expression  is  a contradiction  in  terms  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his.  If  we  tried  to  approach  the  question  of  East  and  West  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  outsider  with  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  history,  what  we  should  observe  would  be  two  sections  of 
Christendom,  which  had  formerly  been  of  one  Communion,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  Catholic  Church,  with  apparently  an  equal 
show  of  right.  It  would  be  as  natural,  at  first  sight,  to  speak  of 
them  as  “ a divided  Church  " as  it  is  to  speak  of  the  divided 
Liberal  party.  That  a " divided  Church  ” was  a contradiction  in 
terms  would  be  precisely  what  would  need  to  be  proved.  Such 
an  assumption  rests  upon  certain  highly  disputable  presupposi- 
tions both  as  to  the  nature  of  Unity  and  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
actual  Church  to  the  ideal. 

I wonder  if  the  writer  has  ever  considered  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  applying  the  Note  of  Holiness  as  a criterion  of  the 
Church  in  as  stringent  a fashion  as  he  would  apply  the  Note  of 
Unity.  If  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  Montanist,  Novatianist 
and  Donatist  controversies  he  will  understand  my  drift.  The 
Church  strenuously  contended  that  complete  external  holiness 
was  unrealizable  under  earthly  conditions,  and  that  the  fact  that 
tares  were  mingled  with  the  wheat  did  not  rob  her  of  the  Note 
of  Holiness.  I would  not  say  that  complete  external  Unity  was 
unrealizable  in  the  actual  Church,  but  I should  contend  that  the 
fact  that  it  was  at  present  unrealized  did  not  rob  the  Church  of 
the  Note  of  Unity.  There  is  an  element  within  Her  working 
towards  a fuller  realization  of  unity  just  as  there  is  in  regard  to 
holiness,  and  though  the  gates  of  Hell  may  be  stubborn,  I fully 
agree  in  the  belief  that  they  " shall  not  prevail."  ' It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  term  other  than  " divided  Church  " the  writer  of  your 
article  could  apply  to  the  Roman  Church  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ; it  is  not  asserted,  I think,  that  the  countries 
which  accepted  the  Avignon  Popes  as  the  true  successors  of 
St.  Peter  were  separated  from  the  Church.  If  he  will  allow  me 
to  call  that  condition  of  things  a schism  within  the  Church  I 
presume  it  is  because  the  two  branches  came  into  union  again. 
In  using  the  word  “ branches  ” my  thought  is  not  of  branches 
of  a tree  which  grow  further  and  further  apart,  but  of  branches 
of  a river  which  converge  again  into  a single  stream ; and  that 
I believe  passionately  is  to  happen  in  the  future  with  what  I call 
“ the  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Our  conceptions  of  the  real  meaning  of  " Authority  ” are  so 
fundamentally  different  that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  them  here, 
yet  I can  hardly  pass  over  my  critic’s  reference  to  the  Nicene 
period  without  a word.  For  surely  it  was  only  in  the  after-ages 
that  it  was  ever  possible  to  determine  who  had  been  the 
" Catholics  " and  who  had  not.  I imagine  the  position  during 
the  period  that  followed  Nicsa  was  by  no  means  so  simple  as  he 
would  suggest  The  next  65  years  were  full  of  ceaseless 
endeavours  to  find  some  formula  which  would  be  more  generally 
acceptable  than  that  into  which  Athanasius  had  rushed  the 
Nicene  fathers,  and  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius’  chief 
supporters,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  for  Sabellianism,  made  the 
Church’s  ultimate  verdict  upon  the  Nicene  formula  by  no  means 
certain.  Moreover,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  actually  sign 
" the  Blasphemy,"  there  is  a general  agreement  among  historians 
that  Pope  Liberius  did  sign  one  of  the  minimizing  Sirmian  creeds 
proposed  as  a substitute  for  that  of  Nicsea ; and  that  would  be 
hardly  likely  to  make  for  actual  assurance  as  to  authority. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I should  wish  to  take  up — the  only 
point  on  which  I have  the  right  to  charge  my  critic  with  unfair- 
ness. On  what  grounds  does  he  base  the  assumption  upon  which 
he  ridicules  our  attitude  towards  our  Bishops  ? “ You  obey 
when  you  agree  with  the  Bishop,  and  disobey  when  you  do  not  ” ? 
I do  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  obey  the  Bishop  of  London  because 
I agree  with  him  in  the  matter  of  Benediction ; I feel  myself 
bound  to  obey  in  spit * of  the  fact  that  I disagree . I cannot  help 


smiling  at  the  way  he  flouts  my  notion  of  referring  the  utterances 
of  individual  Bishops  to  the  judgment  of  theological  experts  ; 
for,  if  I remember  rightly,  that  is  precisely  what  the  Romas 
Church  did  when  Pope  John  XXII  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  deny 
that  the  saints  were  yet  in  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  It 
is  true  that  Roman  Catholics  may  need  such  a Court  of  Appeal 
less  frequently  than  we. 

I am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  take  up  s* 
much  of  your  valuable  space,  as  I am  firmly  convinced  that 
a full  and  frank  discussion  of  our  respective  points  of  views  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  except  prayer  to  promote  the  attain- 
ment of  Our  Lord’s  ideal  for  His  Church — one  fold  and  one 
Shepherd." 

Yours,  See. 

Roscow  Shedden. 


CHAPLAIN’S  PORTABLE  ALTARS. 

Sir, — In  my  suggestion,  published  in  your  issue  of  March  22, 
that  naval  and  military  chaplains,  on  demobilisation,  should 
devote  their  portable  altars  (or  such  portions  of  them  which 
survive  the  war),  to  foreign  missionaries,  I mentioned  St.  Joseph's 
Missionary  College,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.,  as  an  example  of  an  institu- 
tion which  could  make  good  use  of  the  gift. 

My  attention  has  since  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  the  work  done  in  connection  with  St.  Joseph’s  College,  the 
Catholic  Women’s  Missionary  League,  an  admirable  society 
working  as  auxiliary  to  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  devotes 
itself  to  sending  necessaries  of  all  kinds,  expecially  of  the 
altar,  to  missionaries  in  the  field,  from  hundreds  of  whom  its 
President  Mrs.  E.  L.  Thomas,  37,  Morpeth  Mansions, 
Westminster,  S.W.  1,  receives  frequent  appeal  for  assistance. 

Since  there  will  be  several  hundreds  of  portable  altars  of 
which  their  owners  will  have  no  further  use  after  the  war,  the 
claims  of  St.  Joseph’s  or  other  Missionary  College  will  hardly 
suffer  if  those  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  Missionary  League  also 
be  remembered.  There  should  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
several  such  societies  for  many  years. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  Kerr  McClement,  Catholic  Chaplain,  R.N. 

H.M.S.  Caesar,  Constantinople, 

April  6,  1919. 


THE  FILIOQUE  'QUESTION. 

Sir, — I have  just  seen  in  your  issue  of  April  12  a reference  to 
my  letter  in  the  Church  Times  of  March  14  last.  The  writer 
of  the  article,  “ The  Anglican  Answer  to  a Roman  Argument," 
says  in  a footnote : “ Mr.  Sheridan  says  that  Rome  does  ask 
the  East  to  add  filioque  to  the  Creed.”  I never  said  this. 
What  in  fact  I combated  was  the  statement  that  Rome  has 
never  asked  the  East  to  insert  the  filioque  in  the  Creed.  Rome 
has  clearly  varied  in  her  standpoint  on  this  matter.  Cardinal 
Humbert  definitely  complained  of  the  excision  of  the  words 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Dr.  Fortescue  himself,  in  his  “ Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  ” (after  making  the  same  statement  as  " Simplex 
Sacerdos,”  on  page  153),  says  of  Pope  John  XXI.,  on  page  207, 
that  he  “ made  the  fatal  mistake  of  requiring  them  ” (i.e.,  the 
Greeks)  " to  add  the  filioque  to  their  Creed  in  spite  of  the 
agreement  at  Lyons.”  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  writer  of 
your  article  is  wrong,  not  I.  On  his  own  showing,  too,  the 
Uniates  may  be  required  to  recite  the  words  when  their  absence 
from  the  Creed  would  cause  scandal,  and  this  is  surely  not  an 
unconditional  licence  to  use  the  original  text ! I also  maintain 
that  Cerularius  and  Cardinal  Humbert  both  made  the  filioque 
an  issue  in  the  quarrel  of  1054,  though  Cardinal  Humbert,  in 
going  out  of  his  way  to  invent  a totally  false  accusation  against 
the  Orthodox  on  this  point,  hardly  contributed  to  its  settlement. 

The  original  letter  of  Leo  of  Achrida  dealt  mainly  with  new 
charges  against  Rome,  and  did  not  purport  to  express  the  full 
indictment,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  a fuller  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  promised  therein.  Moreover,  it  is  not  proved 
that  Cerularius  wrote,  or  even  inspired,  this  letter.  The  Greek 
text  does  not  reveal  the  authorship  of  Cerularius,  and  the 
latter,  in  repudiating  later  the  idea  that  unleavened  bread 
was  the  only  Roman  error,  distinctly  denied  writing  to  anyone 
but  the  Pope,  and  that  letter  appears  unfortunately  to  be 
lost.  (Will  p.  179.)  Besides,  it  is  idle  to  suggest  that  Ceru- 
larius was  not  perfectly  entitled  to  advance  his  charges  in 
any  order  he  chose,  or  that  the  sincerity  and  weight  of  those 
charges  depended  on  such  order  and  not  on  their  justice.  We 
are  dealing  with  religion,  not  political  strategy.  The  filioque 
is  mentioned  both  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  held  at  Constanti- 
nople after  the  departure  of  the  Roman  Legates,  and  in 
Cerularius’s  letters  to  Peter  of  Antioch,  and  Cerularius  definitely 
stated  that  he  had  excommunicated  the  legates  on  the  filioque 
inter  alia  (Will  p.  187.)  This  can  hardly  in  fairness  be  called 
a " casual  ” reference  to  the  matter,  while  even  Peter  of  Antioch, 
who  clearly  accepted  the  Patriarchal  and  not  the  Papal  theory 
of  Church  government  (Will  pp.2  12  and  224),  was  firm  against 
any  compromise  on  the  filioque  clause.  Your  contributor 
very  fairly  sets  out  the  claim  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  be 
the  whole  Church,  and  for  this,  at  least,  every  member  of  that 
Church  should  be  grateful  to  him. 

Yoars,  *«., 

R.  B.  C.  Sheridan. 

April  36th,  1919.  jj 
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LAME  DOGS  AND 
THE  MUZZLE. 


WESTWARD  HO  1”  a daughter  of  the  famous  Charles  Kingsley 
called  at  my  offices  (170-173,  Piccadilly)  some  months  ago, 
and  I mentioned  to  her  that  I had  read  through  “ Westward 
Ho  I”  a second  time  to  find  out  where  her  gifted  father  had 
referred  to  lame  dogs,  but  that  I had  failed  to  find  it.  “ Mr.  Hurcomb,” 
she  replied,  “ it  is  not  in  ' Westward  Ho  1’  but  in  my  father’s 
‘ Memoirs.’  I will  send  you  a copy  when  I get  home,  and  will  mark 
the  passage.”  I was  very  delighted  the  next  day  to  receive  a copy 
and  to  find  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf,  “ W.  E.  Hurcomb,  in  remembrance 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  from  his  daughter,  Rose  G.  Kingsley. — June  8, 
1918.” 

Now  I value  that  book  very  highly,  and  am  looking  forward  to  receive 
a copy  of  “ Westward  Ho  I”  which  has  been  promised  me  on  the 
centenary  of  the  great  writer’s  birthday,  which  falls  on  June  12  this 
year.  On  page  185  of  the  “Memoirs,”  Miss  Kingsley  had  pencilled 
this  passage  : — 

“ Though  we  earn  our  bread,  Tom,  by  the  dirty  pen, 

What  we  can  we  will  be,  honest  Englishmen  ; 

Do  the  work  that’s  nearest,  though  its  dull  at  whiles, 

Helping,  when  we  meet  them,  lame  dogs  over  stiles.” 

Now  it  must  be  a surprise  to  many  of  my  readers  that  I preach 
a sermon  so  often  and  spend  so  much  money  instead  of  getting  on  with 
the  business.  I have  read  very  little  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term  ; but  I have  been  a prolific  writer  of  copy — good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent. In  future,  I shall  endeavour  to  write  good  copy.  But  why, 
you  say,  do  you  use  your  “ dirty  pen”  ? I reply  to  let  you  know 
in  the  words  of  the  quotation,  “ I am  an  honest  Englishman.”  Pepys 
was  a curious  writer  ; but  he  was  curiously  convincing,  and  that  is 
just  what  the  Editor  of  Truth  says  about  the  present  scribe — “ curiously 
convincing.” 

I cannot  truly  say  I always  do  the  work  that  is  nearest,  but  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  I do,  and  please  a large  percentage  of 
those  needing  a lift  up  ; but  as  regards  the  one  per  cent.  I plead  guilty 
to  shelving.  For  example,  a lady  possibly  sends  a parcel  of  jewels 
and  instructs  me  to  get  as  much  over  £5  or  £1,000  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  to  be  sure  to  return  or  destroy  the  old  photographs  and  the 
curls  of  hair  that  I find  in  the  lockets  and  the  bracelets.  Mind  you 
I DO  IT  sooner  or  later  ; and  though  it  is  always  done,  it  is  oftimes 
much  belated,  and,  consequently,  I get  into  hot  water  occasionally  ; 
but  I always  emerge  with  clean  hands. 

A great  writer,  and  for  eighteen  years  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph — 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold — wrote  to  me  twenty  years  ago  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  travelled  all  over  the  world  and  that  he  had  found  an  honest 
jeweller  at  last.  That  was  after  my  first  transaction  with  him.  It  is 
very  curious,  but  gratifying,  that  it  is  not  only  one  class  of  my  readers 
who  have  become  convinced  of  my  bona  fides,  but  that  high  and  low 
rich  and  poor,  Jews,  Turks,  infidels  and  heretics  BELIEVE  IN  ME. 
I have  courage  enough  to  print  this  same  copy  in  The  Tablet,  Con- 
noisseur, Bazaar,  Truth,  Guardian,  and  the  Record.  So  you  see  I am 
not  ashamed  to  show  my  colours. 

I told  you  the  other  day  that  my  business  will  very  shortly  amount 
to  £3,000  per  day  for  GOODS  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  and  out  of  this 
even  a very  small  commission  pays  for  a lot  of  advertising  and  gives 
me  ample  opportunities  of  helping  lame  dogs  over  stiles,  and  I am 
thankful  to  say  that  I have  been  able  to  help  thousands.  Here  is  a 
different  letter  of  appreciation  to  what  I usually  print.  It  is  dated 
Lady  Day, 1919 : — 

“ Dear  Mr.  Hurcomb, — I have  neither  old  silver  nor  jewels 
to  send  to  you,  but  I always  read  your  deeply  interesting  advertise- 
ments and  warmly  admire  your  straightforward  methods.  It 
struck  me  to-day,  in  reading  1 Cor.  x.  25,  what  a happy  day  it 
would  be  if  the  verse,  ‘ Ret  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  each  his 
neighbour’s  good,’  could  be  inscribed  over  every  portal  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  ; but  thac,  methinks,  can  never  happen  this 
side  of  the  Millennium.  However,  in  your  case,  the  text  seems 
taken  as  a motto,  and  I pray  that  God’s  blessing  may  rest  upon 
your  efforts  to  live  up  to  it.” 

Personally,  I think  that  some  such  motto  would  do  no  harm  even 
if  placed  where  the  lady  wished.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Aver 
the  entrance  to  the  Royal  Exchange  can  be  seen  carved  in  stone 
“ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof,”  and  that  in  fairly 
recent  times  there  was  inscribed  on  the  new  “ Old  Bailey,”  “ Pity  the 
fatherless  and  punish  the  wrongdoer,”  and  immediately  over  is  the 
figure  of  Justice  holding  the  scales. 

Yes ; I know  there  are  a few  lynx-eyed  readers  who  peruse  my 
copy  week  by  week,  in  the  hope  of  catching  me  making  an  unjust 
or  untrue  accusation,  and  think  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  catch 
me  going  a wee  bit  too  far  ; but  they  won’t.  I will  not  print  anything 
unless  I have  absolute  proof  and  can  face  any  cross-examination. 
Therefore,  I can  quote  what  one  of  our  greatest  lawyers  recently  said  : 
“ Let  ’em  all  come.”  The  case  is  in  the  Irish  Courts  now,  so  I must 
bear  in  mind  sub  judice  and  say  no  more  at  present.  But  the  great 
lawyer  is  sorry  for  the  mistake.  He  is  a giant  in  the  law  ; I am  only 
a baby  ; but  I shall  even  be  more  careful  than  he. 

I wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  can  help  ! Only  last  Saturday  I 
returned  from  Westward  Ho  1 and  I am  interested  in  a young  farmer 
age  37,  who  is  wishful  to  marry  as  soon  as  a suitable  farm  is  available. 
At  present  he  is  jointly  working  a farm  with  his  father,  and  has  been 
So  occupied  for  the  past  eight  years.  Previous  to  that  he  served  his 
time  as  a builder.  All  the  out-buildings  on  the  farm  have  been  put  up 
by  him.  I have  also  seen  his  work  in  the  production  of  cranks  and 
floats  made  entirely  by  him  with  the  exception  of  the  wheels.  He 
is  a good  farmer,  and  I am  told  that  his  betrothed  will  make  a good 
f armer’s  wife.  He  is  a life-abstainer,  and  even  a non-smoker — a good 
living  man.  Lady  Day,  I know,  is  just  past,  but  still  I feel  that  some 
reader  or  other  whom  I have  helped  over  the  stile  will  give  us  a leg-up 
and  tell  me  of  a suitable  farm  of  50  to  100  acres.  The  best  references 
and  guarantees  can  be  given. 

I have  said  that  £3,000  per  day  is  not  far  distant  in  my  business 
career.  It  is  brought  about  in  this  way.  Ladies  and  gentlemen — the 
dividend  class,  so  hardly  hit  by  the  war,  when  they  put  their  banking 
accounts  in  credit  with  the  results  of  the  jewels,  pictures,  plate,  engrav- 
ings, china,  &c.,  I have  sold  for  them  at  such  wonderful  prices  at  my 
auction  sales,  they  tell  their  bank  manager,  and  he  tells  other  customers ; 
and  so,  to  use  the  words  in  a different  order  of  the  great  lawyer,  the 
champion  of  anti-Home  Rule,  they  all  come.  And  then  they  go  to  their 


lawyer.  Of  course  the  lawyer  looks  glum  at  first,  when  he  learns  that 
it  is  that  advertising  chap  ; but  the  client  makes  him  look  aghast  when 
he  learns  that  I am  working  for  everybody  who  is  anybody,  and  what 
another  auctioneering  firm  is  doing  in  the  selling  of  estates,  I RANK 
FIRST  in  the  kingdom  for  JEWELS  AND  PLATE,  and  I am  GET- 
TING ON  A BIT  with  the  estates,  works  of  art,  china,  objets  d'art,  &c 
Now  I will  soon  be  getting  on  WITH  THE  BUSINESS. 

Although  I have  read  so  little,  when  I was  a prentice  lad,  over  the 
fireplace  of  the  mouldy  workshop  was  an  almanack  on  which  Long, 
fellow’s  “ Psalm  of  Life  ” was  printed.  I learned  it  off  by  heart  In 
it  he  tells  us  that  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 

Weather  favoured  us  for  our  ten  days  Westward  Ho  1 But  on 
returning  to  London  one  is  reminded  of  Browning,  who  wrote,  “ Oh, 
to  be  in  England,  now  that  April’s  there.”  What  irony,  with  blizzards 
and  Arctic  weather  prevailing,  and  within  a day  or  so  of  the  “ merrie  - 
month  itself.  So  “ things  are  not  always  what  they  seem.”  And  so 
it  is  in  the  commercial  world.  It  is  the  usual  thing  for  shrewd  men 
of  business  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest — 
and  advertising  men  in  particular.  It  is  not  always  so,  however ; I 
claim  to  be  an  exception.  I ask  you  to  put  me  to  the  test,  and  you 
will  find  if  you  offer  me  a pair  of  engravings  for  £35,  as  others  have 
done,  and  I have  reason  to  know  that  they  will  sell  at  auction  for  £525, 
I WILL  TELL  YOU  SO.  If  you  offer  me  an  old  watch  for  sale  that  is 
worth  £65,  you  shall  have  that  sum,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I know 
that  you  had  been  inclined  to  accept  a previous  offer  of  £15.  Your 
house  and  its  contents  : If  your  local  man  offered  you  so  much,  and  I 
know  that  twice  as  much  could  be  realised  at  auction.  I should  tell  you 
so.  You  bring  a row  of  pearls  and  offer  th»m  to  me  for  £4,500  ; if  I 
find  that  they  are  worth  £6,000,  I should  pay  that  sum  on  the  spot. 
Or  you  offer  me  a silver  coffee-pot  tor  £50,  and  1 should  pay  you  the 
£110  I know  it  to  be  worth.  Or  another  row  of  pearls  you  offer  for 
£250  : I pay  you  £475.  Or  for  a tiara  you  tell  me  that  you  have  been 
offered  £350  in  Regent  Street,  and  I pay  you  just  £1,000  more.  I could 
go  on  giving  you  other  examples  which  are  taken  from  actual 
experience.  Nearly  ALL  my  acquaintances  think  I am  mad.  Let  me 
assure  you,  reader,  if  so,  there  is  method  in  my  MADNESS,  and  I shall 
go  in  my  own  way,  but  it  will  not  be  Colney  Hatch,  Hanwell,  or  the 
Bed’am  way.  I am  deteimined  never  to  try  to  enrich  myself  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  vendor  on  matttrs  on  which  I 
am,  so  to  speak,  on  the  Woolsack. — where  1 mean  to  stay  by  hard  work 
and  giving  alcoholic  and  nicotine  habits  a wide  berth  They  have  had 
notice  to  quit  practically  all  my  life. 

Really,  reader,  I believe  you  will  get  to  know  me  through  and  through 
very  soon,  and  in  your  very  first  letter  you  will  start  “Dear  Mr. 
Hurcomb,”  as  nearly  all  do,  just  as  if  you  had  known  me  for  years. 
Now  I must  get  on  to  the  business.  One  word  about  the  muzzle. 
Doubtless  many  would  like  to  muzzle  me  ; but  my  bark  is  worse  than 
my  bite,  and  there’s  no  fear  of  patting  me  on  the  back  and  calling  me 
“ Fido.”  I shall  never  turn  on  my  best  iriend,  like  the  collie  is  credited 
with  doing,  although  dog-lovers  tell  me  that  this  is  a gross  libel  on  the 
beautiful  creature. 

My  Great  Sale  of  Jewels  and  Plate  commenced  to-day. — I cannot 
give  you  the  result  of  the  second  day’s  sale  in  time  for  this  issue. 
But  1 offered  and  sold  nearly  every  one  of  150  lots  of  silver  and  150  of 
jewellery,  8;c.  A special  photograph  of  the  silver  will  appear  in  next 
issue,  with  the  remarkable  prices  reached  to-day  (the  28th),  and  also 
those  in  the  second  day’s  sale.  The  result  of  to-day’s  ran  into  very 
many  thousands  of  pounds  for  goods  actually  sold— never  before 
have  I had  such  results.  I purpose  only  giving  you  particulars  of 
thirteen  lots  (unlucky  number?),  which  I thmk  alone  reached  £4,165 
and  then  there  were  r37  more  lots  of  other  jewels  ! Can  you  imagine 
Lot  178  (a  p'ain  gold  slave  bangle,  without  any  stones — just  a piece 
of  wire),  selling  for  £28  10s.,  or  a fan  with  a few  diamond  sparks 
(Lot  Z95)  selling  for  £42,  or  Lot  233  (a  diamond  and  pearl  cluster 
brooch),  £940,  or  Lot  240  (a  finger-ring  with  a small  watch  in  it, 
surrounded  with  diamonds),  selling  for  £105,  or  Lot  229  (a  gem-set 
chain  for  the  muff),  fetching  £500,  or  Lot  215  fa  diamond-set  watch), 
selling  for  £160,  or  Lot  214  (a  diamond  and  pearl  brooch),  realising 
£300,  or  just  a plain  diamond  star  knocked  down  (Lot  21 1),  for  £165 
and  Lot  212  (another  star),  going  for  £370,  Lot  198  (a  diamond 
bandeau),  for  £450,  a turquoise  and  diamond  brooch  (Lot  194),  for 
£700,  and  quite  an  ordinary  pearl  necklace  (Lot  386),  for  £315,  and 
Lot  207  (a  diamond  dagger  brooch),  for  £90  ? — and  some  of  the  above 
sold  for  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  vendors  were  willing  to  let  them 
go  for!  My  word,  it  was  a wonderful  sale  ! And,  notwithstanding  all 
the  keen  opposition,  such  a kindly  spirit  prevailed  These  satisfied 
vendors  will  only  have  to  pay  by  way  of  commission  6 per  cent , and 
per  cent,  where  the  prices  were  abnormal.  Scarcely  anything  was 
bought  in ; therefore  it  is  hardly  worth  while  telling  you  that  there’s 
never  any  buying-in  charges  to  pay  in  the  very  unlikely  event  of 
the  goods  not  being  sold.  Yes,  reader,  you  may  well  be  astounded 
at  such  prices.  The  newly-rich  folk  who  have  made  their  pile  out  of 
the  terrible  conflict  just  over  are  seeming  the  goods  that  the  upper 
ten  and  the  dividend  classes  have  had  to  part  with.  It  is  sad  to  think 
of  a man  buying  a diamond-set  garter  of  me  (not  the  Order,  but  a 
jewelled  garter  for  ladies’  wear),  the  idea  being,  I suppose,  to  see  it 
flashing  when  the  wearer  is  “ jazzing  ” about  I expect  some  of  my 
readers  will  think  I ought  to  have  broken  it  up,  but  I could  not  get 
the  vendor’s  sanction  to  do  so.  Yes,  reader,  I’ll  do  the  best  I can 
for  you.  There  may  be  just  a few  that  may  have  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  money-lenders  and  deposited  jewels  as  security  If  so,  TELL  MB 
ALL  ABOUT  IT.  I will  pay  out  the  moneylender  (if  it  be  jewels  or 
plate),  principal  and  interest,  and  if  you  think  you  would  rather  not 
sell,  ALTHOUGH  THE  PRICES  ARE  UP,  then  you  shall  have  the 
loan  at  7\  per  cent.,  through  a tanker,  or  lawyer,  or  myself.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a fairer  proposition  ? If  you  are  doubtful  of  this  advertising 
gas-bag,  then  why  not  send  your  jewels  up  to  your  tanker’s  head 
office  in  London,  or  your  country  solicitor  will  send  them  to  his  London 
agents  (solicitors),  and  I will  attend,  inspect,  value  and  make  offers 
free  of  charge,  and  you  can  rely  on  my  prices  being  paid  after  you  have 
tried  any  firm  you  like.  In  fact,  I always  try  to  prevail  on  all  corners 
or  senders  to  try  everyone  else  ; and  if  you  fail  to  do  better,  then 
I will  pay  on  the  spot,  or  far  better,  let  them  go  into  my  WEEKLY 
SALE,  and  perhaps  get  half  as  much  or  twice  as  much  again  Now 
don’t  delay  ; now  is  the  time.  , 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction,  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield 
modern  silver,  8tc.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections  purchased’ 
Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art  Auction 
and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  lor  ail  purposes,  inventories  made  for 
probate,  fire  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c— castle  or 
cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  r 70-173,  Piccadilly,  W.  F (lift  to  third  floor) 
Telephone  : Regent  475  or  Avenue  2828. 
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ET  CETERA 


Second-Lieut.  Paul  Chessum  Nicholson,  2nd  Batt. 
The  King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  who  was 
reported  missing  and  wounded  at  Kemmel  on  April  26, 
1918,  is  now  officially  reported  dead.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Charles  Nicholson, 
of  Taymouth  House,  London,  and  there  will  be  a 
Requiem  Mass  on  Monday  at  St.  Ignatius’s  Church, 
Stamford  Hill. 


“ That  the  first  Secretary-General  of  the  League  shall 
be  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Eric  Drummond.”  Such  was 
Clause  No.  1 of  President  Wilson’s  motion  for  the 
passing  of  the  final  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Covenant.  The  compliment  to  England,  and  Sir  Eric, 
is  a high  one.  “ Just  the  man  ” is  the  verdict,  not  only 
of  those  who  have  had  long  experience  of  the  new 
Secretary’s  powers  at  home,  but  is  the  verdict,  too,  of 
his  many  and  varied  associates  in  Paris  during  the  last 
few  months.  In  the  crowd  of  the  Conference  he  has 
stood  high  above  the  average,  and,  like  the  late  Sir 
Mark  Sykes,  has  contrived  to  break  down  the  barriers 
which  national  mannerisms  and  foreign  preconceptions 
are  apt  to  set  up  between  the  representatives  of  English 
and  Continental  diplomacy.  Like  Sir  Mark,  he  fails  to 
conform  to  the  French  idea,  or  rather  the  French  cari- 
cature, of  an  Englishman,  whether  in  the  matter  of  his 
accent  or  his  religion. 


Sir  Eric  has  been  called  one  of  Balfour’s  “ young 
men,”  and  his  comparative  youth  is,  indeed,  the  only 
ground  upon  which  criticism  of  his  appointment  is 
made.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  discovered  George  Wyndham, 
is  reputed  to  have  an  unequalled  flair  for  the  right 
secretaries,  and  to  him,  very  largely,  is  given  the  credit 
for  the  final  touches  of  Sir. Eric’s  upbringing.  But  the 
new  Secretary  had  other  eminent  masters.  He  was 
prdcis  writer  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  from  1908  to  1912, 
and  later  secretary  to  the  same  Minister.  He  was  Mr. 
Asquith’s  private  secretary  during  a most  pregnant  and 
instructive  period,  and  since  then  has  taken  loads  of 
work  off  Mr.  Balfour’s  shoulders  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

* * 

Unlike  his  chiefs,  Sir  Eric  spent  no  time  at  a 
university.  The  half-brother  and  heir-presumptive  of 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  he  was  born  in  1876  and  educated 
at  Eton.  In  1903  he  was  received  into  the  Church  at 
Downside  Abbey,  and  a year  later  married  the  Hon. 
Angela  Constable-Maxwell,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
eleventh  Baron  Herries.  His  new  appointment,  which, 
measured  by  the  honour  conferred  by  its  award,  is  the 
“ plum  ” of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  carries  with  it  an 
official  residence  in  Geneva,  a salary  of  ^5,000,  with 
a further  ^5,000  for  expenses.  The  Times  agrees  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  other  man  in  the 
public  service  “ so  well  suited  to  the  new  post,  because, 
apart  from  his  distinguished  career  as  a public  servant, 
he  has  always  been  a keen  supporter  of  the  League  of 
Nations  idea.” 

* * 

* 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Captain  Bernard 
Newdigate  and  Ada,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Henry 
Monahan,  Q.C.  Captain  Newdigate  is  much  associated 
with  the  revival  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  whether  as 
one  of  H.M.  inspectors  of  printing  classes  or  as  the 
inspirer  of  the  fine  work  of  the  Arden  Press,  he  has 
brought  to  his  task  the  practical  competence  of  the 
good  craftsman  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  amateur. 
A commission  in  the  2/8  R.  Warwicks  Regiment  inter- 
rupted the  main  interests  of  a career  to  which,  all 
students  of  printing  must  hope,  he  is  permanently 


wedded  and  will  shortly  return,  despite  the  distractions 
of  war  and  a wedding.  Captain  Newdigate  bears  a 
distinguished  name  : among  his  collateral  ancestors  are 
Blessed  Sebastian  Newdigate,  who  passed  from  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII  to  a Carthusian  monastery  and, 
later,  martyrdom;  and  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  thrice 
returned  as  a Burgess  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  Oxford 
University,,  and  founder  of  the  Newdigate  Prize. 


Among  the  newly  elected  Academicians  are  Mr. 
Adrian  Stokes  and  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn.  No  two  elec- 
tions could  more  properly  accord  both  with  popular 
approval  and  true  worth  and  distinction.  Mr. 
Brangwyn  has  long  had  a reputation  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America  of  being  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  our  living  painters,  and  the  Royal 
Academy’s  mark  of  approval  comes  as  a somewhat 
tardy  official  confirmation  of  a very  general  outside 
opinion.  Venice  possesses  his  “ St.  Simon  Stylites  ” 
and  religious  and  other  decorations  from  his  brush  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In 
London  we  know  him  best,  perhaps,  through  his  war 
posters.  London  is  Mr.  Brangwyn’s  chosen  city;  he 
lives  at  Hammersmith,  surrounded  by  treasures  of  all 
ages  and  countries. 


To  Mr.'  Adrian  Stokes,  likewise,  the  new  honour 
comes  over  late  to  add  lustre  to  the  name  of  the  reci- 
pient : the  honour  is  the  Academy’s.  As  long  ago  as 
1888  his  “ Upland  Sky  ” was  bought  for  the  nation  by 
the  Chantry  Trustees,  and  in  1903  his  “ Autumn  in  the 
Mountains  ” also  went  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  where  it 
serves  to  bring  refreshment  and  light  to  walls  still  too 
densely  hung  with  Victorian  stuffiness.  “The  service  of 
light,  the  queen  of  colours  ” is  one  article  of  Mr. 
Stokes’s  esthetic  creed ; and  he  has  worked  for  the 
main  part  in  districts  where  her  rule  is  undisputed  by 
fog  and  smoke.  With  his  wife,  herself  a charming  and 
distinguished  painter,  he  has  most  often  set-up  the  easel 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  is  brother  of 
Leonard  Stokes,  an  architect  famous  alike  for  his 
churches  and  his  National  Telephone  buildings ; and  of 
Sir  Philips  Stokes  of  the  gun. 


The  annual  commemoration  of  the  English  Martyrs 
again  brings  Tyburn,  and  its  site,  to  the  mind,  though 
it  does  not  stay  the  traffic  that  sweeps,  day  and  night, 
over  the  small  triangular  stone  marking  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  gallows.  It  is  no  place  for  meditation.  Even 
to  find  the  stone,  which  means  crossing  the  road  at  an 
unusual  angle,  is,  in  busy  hours,  a dangerous  experi- 
ment. If  one  so  much  as  looks  down  at  the  road,  one 
is  inevitably  hooted  out  by  the  taxi  or  motor  ’bus 
driver,  who  rightly  expects  from  the  pedestrian  an 
alertness  almost  equal  to  his  own.  But  the  paying  of 
respect  at  Tyburn  has  always  been  difficult,  though  the 
difficulties  of  our  day  are  not  those  of  Campion.  It  is 
said  of  that  martyr  that,  as  a sign  of  respect,  he  always 
passed  the  gallows  bareheaded  when  he  rode  that  way, 
despite  the  danger  of  being  observed.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  Catholic  who  actually  named  Tyburn  a 
symbol  of  persecution  and  ultimate  victory.  “We,”  he 
wrote  to  Elizabeth’s  Council,  “ will  never  despair  of 
your  recovery,  while  we  have  a man  to  enjoy  your 
Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  by  your  torments.”  In  iater 
years,  the  difficulty  of  paying  tribute  to  the  scene  of 
martyrdom  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  but  very  vaguely 
located  on  the  map  of  the  district ; now  that  it  has  been 
exactly  placed,  the  pilgrim  is  held  up  by  a most  effec- 
tive barrage  of  traffic. 


Mrs.  Anderton,  a member  of  the  English  Colony  of 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  has  received  from  the  Holy  Father, 
through  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in  Switzerland,  Mgr. 
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Maglione,  the  Cross  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  work  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  the  poor  of 
the  parish  and  the  British  prisoners  interned  there. 
Amongst  other  things  she  alone  provided  for  the  visits 
of  a chaplain  to  the  consumptive  station  at  Leysin  for 
a year  and  a half.  The  presentation  of  the  Cross  was 
made  on  April  10th  in  presence  of  Sir  Henry  Howard 
and  the  Curd  of  Vevey  and  Father  E.  Rowan,  O.P.  ; 
the  chaplain  to  the  British  Interned. 

* * 

* 

Commander  Gregory  Stapleton,  R.N.  (ret.),  Younger 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  and  Commander  of  the 
Military  Order  of  Avis,  has  been  appointed  Captain  of 
the  Port  of  Holyhead  in  succession  to  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  Burr,  R.N.  Commander  Stapleton,  who  is 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Captain  the  Hon. 
Bryan  Stapleton,  received  his  early  education  at  Down- 
side School.  He  was  for  eleven  years  Captain  super- 
intendent of  the  Imperial  Lighthouses  of  Ceylon  and 
Naval  Attachd  at  Lisbon  in  1918.  He  married,  1905, 
Marie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Anthony  MacDer- 
mott,  J.P.,  R.M.,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

* * 

* 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  Norman  Moore  on  his 
inclusion  among  the  Baronets  in  the  new  Honours 
List.  Sir  Norman’s  record — scholastic,  scientific  and 
literary — is  well  known,  and  his  re-election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  noted 
only  a fortnight  ago.  Sir  Norman  has  done  excellent 
service  also  on  the  Tribunal  for  hearing  the  appeals 
of  soldiers  not  satisfied  by  the  awards  made  them  in 
consideration  of  their  wounds — a task  for  which  his 
human  feeling,  his  patience  and  his  fairness  peculiarly 
fitted  him.  One  of  Sir  Norman’s  sons  fell  during  the 
war. 


THE  HOLY  SEE  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
ST.  ANDREW. 

The  Abbot  of  Fort  Augustus  has  received  the  following 
letter,  dated  April  15,  from  Cardinal  Gasparri : — 

It  has  been  laid  before  the  August  Father  that  on  the 
fourth  day  of  May  next  there  will  be  celebrated  in  your 
abbey  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
League  of  St.  Andrew,,  a real  and  fruitful  apostolate  of 
constant  prayer  for  the  return  of  Scotland  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

The  benefits  achieved  for  the  Church  by  this  pious  League 
during  the  difficult  period  of  its  first  twenty-five  years  are 
so  well  known  that  the  Holy  Father  cannot  allow  the  occa- 
sion to  pass  without  expressing  his  loving  congratulations 
to  the  zealous  directors  and  to  all  the  numerous  members, 
clerical  and  laymen,  of  this  much-needed  institution. 

His  Holiness  expresses  the  hope  that  the  League,  draw- 
ing renewed  strength  from  the  spiritual  joy  it  has  experi- 
enced in  the  multiplication  of  the  family  of  Christ,  may  go 
on  increasing  in  prosperity,  in  piety  and  in  its  apostolate; 
that  it  may  bring  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  more 
and  more  of  her  erring  children,  enlightened  at  last  with 
grace  and  conquered  by  charity. 

But  the  Holy  Father  would  not  have  his  good  wishes  and 
congratulations  stop  at  the  bare  expression  of  his  pleasure, 
but  deigns  to  attest  them  and  to  enrich  them  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.  Therefore  to  all  the  members  of 
the  League  who  on  the  fourth  of  May  next,  after  Confession 
and  Communion,  pray  for  the  intention  of  the  League  and 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  he  grants  a plenary  indulgence 
applicable  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  He  also  allows  the 
Papal  blessing  to  be  given  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Fort 
Augustus,  with  plenary  indulgence,  which  may  be  gained 
by  all  present,  on  the  usual  conditions. 

Further,  to  show  his  particular  love,  His  Holiness,  invok- 
ing the  most  copious  graces  on  all  the  members  of  the 
League  of  St.  Andrew,  imparts  to  them  and  to  their  respec- 
tive families  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 


OUR  LADYE  OF  MOUSEWELL 
BUILD  US  GOD’S  HOUSE  WELL! 

“ Within  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  Hornsey  there  was  in  anlient  time  a chappel.  . . . The  place  taketh  the 

name  of  the  well  and  of  the  hill — Mou  ewell  Hill—  for  there  is  on  the  hill  a spring  of  fair  water.  . . . Here  was 

some  time  an  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Muswell,  whereunto  was  a continual  resort  in  the  way  of  pilgrimage." — NeWCOL'RT. 


TWrUSWELL  HILL— the  Mousewell  Hill  of  the  Antiquary’s  tribute— is  to-day  a place  of 
“ continual  resort,”  but  as  yet  there  is  no  Catholic  Church  to  replace  the  Chapel  and 
its  image  of  Our  Lady  which  gladdened  the  eyes  of  pilgrims  “ in  antient  time  ” ; and  the 
object  of  this  present  appeal  is  to  beg  a share  of  the  reader’s  charitable  alms  towards  building 


A Church  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  at  Muswell  Hill 


In  his  Trinity  Pastoral  in  1917,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  wrote  : 

“ The  priest  (Father  Powell),  who  for  many  years  has  worked  very  zealously  at  East  Finchley,  is  now 
leaving  that  Church  in  order  to  op  n up  a new  Mission  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Muswell  Hill,  where  we 
have  long  desired  to  see  some  new  development.  We  commend  his  effor's  to  the  charity  of  the  faithliil.*’ 


FOR  some  years  past,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Nuns,  Holy  Mass  has  been  offered 
at  Muswell  Hill  in  their  schoolroom.  There  are  now  over  three  hundred 
Catholics  in  the  Mission,  and  the  schoolroom  accommodation  is  hopelessly  inadequate 

A CHURCH  MUST  BE  BUILT 


A fine  site  has  been  acquired  at  a cost  of  £1,500,  of  which  £1,200  has  already  been 
paid.  The  priest  and  people  confidently  appeal  for  help  in  their  struggle,  so  that 
this  most  necessary  work  of  building  a Catholic  Church  on  Muswell  Hill  may  be 
undertaken  without  delay.  Mass  is  said  for  all  Benefactors. 

Send  a Donation,  however  small,  to  the  Rector— 

REV.  J.  POWELL,  Lyn  Vale,  Coppett's  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.io. 
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WAR  ITEMS. 

College  War  Lists  : Beaumont. 

The  latest  list  of  the  part  taken  by  old  students  of  Beau- 


mont  College  in 

the  war 

is  thus  summarized  by 

the 

Beaumont  Review: 

— 

Total  serving 

...  631 

Prisoners  

6 

Navy  

...  49 

British  Honours  

121 

Army  

...  582 

Allied  Honours  

47 

Killed  

...  116 

Mentions  in  Dispatches  ... 

130 

Wounded  

...  125 

Mentions 

209 

Missing 

...  4 

Stonyhurst. 


Of  Stonyhurst’s  roll  of  honour  we  have  the  following 


summary  in  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine  just  published 

Serving  in  the  Forces 

...  972 

D.F.C 

2 

Killed  

...  145 

A.F.C 

2 

Died 

...  14 

M.C 

74 

Missing  

...  4 

Bar  to  M.C. 

7 

Wounded 

...  211 

Second  Bar  to  M.C. 

1 

Prisoners  of  War  ... 

...  22 

Brevet  Rank  

9 

Total  Honours 

...  195 

D.C.M 

1 

V.C 

— 3 

M.M 

2 

K.C.B 

...  1 

Mentions  in  Dispatches 

181 

C.B 

•••  3 

French  Honours 

24 

C.M.G 

...  8 

Belgian 

3 

C.B.E 

2 

Russian 

8 

O.B.E  

•••  5 

Serbian  ...  

$ 

D.S.O 

...  27 

Italian 

4 

Bar  to  D.S.O.  ... 

...  1 

Egyptian  

1 

D.S.C 

1 

Greek 

1 

The  March  Offensive,  1918. 

Father  R.  H.  J.  Steuart,  S.J.,  C.F.,  attached  to  the  High- 
land Light  Infantry,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Magazine, 
gives  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  great  German 
offensive  of  March,  1918,  round  Maricourt : — 

We  found  ourselves  up  against  a double  frame  of  barbed  wire 
fixed  right  across  the  road.  The  only  possible  inference  is  that 
so  far  had  the  Boche  crept  round  our  flanks  that  he  had  been  able 
undetected  to  drop  this  obstacle  across  out  retreat.  Luckily  the 
wire  was  not  thick,  and  we  were  able  to  get  over  it  at  the  cost  of 
a rent  or  two.  For  myself  some  mysterious  instinct  guided  me 
through  the  less  thorny  parts,  for  all  my  thoughts  were  concen- 
trated on  the  back  of  my  head,  where  I every  instant  expected  to 
receive  one  of  the  swarm  of  bullets  which  were  snapping  and 
singing  all  about  us.  It  was  not  many  minutes,  however,  before 
“ A ” Company,  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  this  attack  had  fallen, 
got  their  Lewis  guns  into  play,  and  the  raiders  were  thrown  back 
again,  with  the  loss  of  half-a-dozen  prisoners  and  some  dead  and 
wounded.  One  of  these  prisoners,  a great  hulking  Prussian,  was 
in  a very  truculent  mood.  “ You  no  bloody  good  1 ” he  shouted  to 
a certain  corporal  of  ours  who  was  standing  near.  Now  this 
corporal  is  the  heavy-weight  champion  of  three  divisions.  No  one 
has  ever  lasted  more  than  three  rounds  with  him.  The  last  time 
I saw  him  fight  he  knocked  out  in  fifty  seconds  a husky  North- 
umbrian who  was  reputed  to  have  stood  up  to  both  Wells  and 
Carpentier.  So  his  answer  to  the  Prussian  was  in  character — a 
terrific  upper-cut  to  the  jaw,  which  lifted  him  off  his  feet  and 
flung  him  into  the  ditch.  It  is  believed  that  the  man  was  killed. 

Outnumbered,  but  not  Defeated. 

Proceeding,  Father  Steuart  describes  the  fighting  that 
followed  against  tremendous  odds  : — 

The  battalion  now  drew  back  from  the  valley  to  a better  position 
above  it  in  Faviferes  Wood,  and  here  for  nearly  twelve  hours  it 
maintained  its  position  against  terrible  odds.  Out-numbered,  out- 
manoeuvred, short  of  ammunition,  with  both  flanks  in  the  air, 
almost  entirely  surrounded,  it  attacked  again  and  again,  inflicting 
heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  actually 
capturing  over  eighty  prisoners  and  twelve  machine-guns.  But  at 
a cost.  The  Commanding  Officer,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  H.  Anderson, 
fell  at  the  head  of  a company  while  leading  a counter-attack. 
He  has  been  awarded  a posthumous  V.C.  for  his  gallantry  on 
that  terrific  day,  and  later  his  example  and  heroic  death  were  cited 
by  Marshal  Foch  in  an  address  to  a famous  Scottish  Division. 
Besides  the  colonel,  five  of  our  best  officers  were  killed  and -five 
wounded,  all  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  When  at  length  the 
fabulous  odds  against  us  enforced  a withdrawal,  the  battalion  had 
lost  half  its  effectives.  But  it  was  not  a defeated  much  less  a 
disorganized  body  of  men  tnat  fell  back  on  Bray  and  Morlancourt. 
It  was  still  fighting,  still  formidable,  ever  and  again  turning  to 
face — and  to  beat  back — the  advancing  waves  of  the  enemy ; up 
to  the  last  taking  prisoners  from  him  against  odds  of  twenty  to 
one.  There  is  no  science  of  war  or  weight  of  material  or  perfec- 
tion of  preparation  that  can  in  the  long  run  avail  against  an  army 
of  men  such  as  these.  I remember  after  the  battle  of  Arras,  which 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  war  up  to  that  date,  that  the  Corps 
Commander,  while  inspecting  the  remains  of  our  division,  stopped 
and  spoke  to  one  of  our  Jocks.  “ Well,  my  man,”  he  said, 
“ you’ve  had  a pretty  bad  time,  eh?  ” “ Aye,  sir,”  he  answered, 
“ it  snawed  in  the  nicht.”  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  we  not 
legitimately  infer  as  to  the  individual  quality  of  troops  which  even 
in  the  march  of  victory,  backed  by  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers  and  material,  can  yet — as  I myself  have  seen — throw 
up  their  hands  with  their  hybrid  whine,  “Mercy,  kameradl”? 


Cruel  and  brutal  in  success,  cowardly  under  defeat,  they  were 
foreordained  to  failure  even  should  the  war  have  lasted  fifty  years. 

The  Confidence  of  the  Men. 

The  ensuing  retreat  is  thus  described  : — 

When  darkness  fell  it  was  obvious  that  Bray  would  have  to  be 
evacuated.  No  shell  had  yet  fallen  in  the  town,  but  Maricourt 
was  lost,  and  the  vast  enveloping  movement  of  the  enemy  made 
the  place  absolutely  untenable.  So,  about  10  p.m.  on  Monday, 
the  25th,  we  began  the  distasteful  business  of  retreat.  As  our 
column  wound  slowly  along  the  road  to  Morlancourt,  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  how  calmly  and  in  what  a matter-of-fact 
spirit  the  troops  accepted  the  new  situation.  But  for  the  evidence 
of  the  compass  the  procession  might  have  been  thought  to  be  the 
orderly  advance  of  a victorious  army.  We  all  knew  that  we  were 
going  back  on  the  dearly  bought  gains  of  three  years  of  war,  but 
I am  quite  sure  that  no  one  saw  defeat  in  this  action,  and  that 
the  least  optimistic  amongst  us  took  it  for  granted  that  the  posi- 
tions would  very  shortly  be  reversed.  The  anxiety  and  pessimism 
which  I understand  were  rife  at  home  in  those  days  found  no  sort 
of  echo  at  the  front.  But  it  was  a weary  march.  We  had  had 
no  more  than  two  or  three  hours’  sleep  since  Friday  night ; this 
was  the  fourth  successive  nuit  blanche,  and  one  was  conscious,  as 
one  trailed  along,  of  frequent  intervals  of  a kind  of  stupor,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  sleep,  in  which  one  moved  like  an  automaton, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a kind  of  waking  nightmare  exchanged 
irrelevant  and  incoherent  remarks  with  one’s  neighbours. 

VlXIMUS. 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  following  : — 

Many  indelible  memories,  tragic  and  comic,  I have  of  our  life 
in  the  succeeding  weeks.  I shall  never  forget  our  advance  in 
artillery  formation,  one  sunny  afternoon,  down  a grassy  slope  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy  artillery,  which  opened  on  us  at  point-blank 
range  with  77  mm’s.  Men  were  flung  dismembered  high  into  the 
air,  and  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  rise  and  throw  itself  upon  us. 
My  flesh  still  creeps  at  the  recollection.  Nor  shall  I forget  the 
Royal  Scots’  stretcher-bearers  solemnly  stalking  along  with  two 
fine  pigs,  looted  from  an  abandoned  farm,  swathed  in  blankets  on 
their  stretchers ; nor  the  valley  on  the  edge  of  Avelny  Wood, 
where  one  crept  on  one’s  belly  under  a layer  of  machine-gun 
bullets  ; nor  the  faces  of  the  Australians  when  a specially  deputed 
officer,  visited  the  cellars  of  the  evacuated  villages  and  smashed  all 
the  bottles  in  their  bins  with  stonebreakers’  hammers.  War  is  a 
ghastly  thing,  but  it  breeds  a very  intimate  brotherhood  among 
wonderfully  dissimilar  brothers,  and  when  it  is  over  leaves  a gap 
that  all  the  arts  and  blandishments  of  peace  can  never  fill. 
Viximus  1 


A CALDEY  PASSION  PLAY. 

By  a Visitor. 

Those  who  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  Caldey  Abbey 
during  Holy  Week  and  Easter,  whether  in  the  monastery 
or  the  guest-house,  enjoyed  a special  privilege  in  witness- 
ing, besides  the  solemn  services  of  the  time,  a very  beau- 
tiful* and  reverent  representation  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion,  given  by  members  of  the  Caldey  community.  The 
episodes  portrayed  were  the  Last  Supper,  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  the  Betrayal,  the  Judgment  of  Pilate,  the  Way 
of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Entombment,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  a final  tableau — the  Triumph  of  the  Cross. 
The  action  of  all  the  characters  was  in  silence : no  word 
was  spoken  on  the  stage  by  any  of  those  who  took  part, 
but  a continuous  recitative  behind  the  scene,  consisting 
entirely  of  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  explained  and 
illustrated  the  action  throughout,  and  this  was  interspersed 
with  chorales  sung  by  an  unseen  choir.  The  words  of  the 
Gospel  were  set  to  the  grave  and  beautiful  music  com- 
posed in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Heinrich  Schiitz,  the  English  version  being  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  music  by  one  of  the  Caldey  fathers.  The 
choral  interpolations  were  all  taken  from  music  of  about 
the  same  date  and  style. 

The  scenic  effects  were  based  on  the  system  originated 
in  America  by  Mr.  Sam  Hume  in  1913,  and  since  developed 
by  him  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Playhouse  at  Detroit.  All 
the  scenes,  including  such  different  localities  as  the  Upper 
Chamber,  Gethsemane,  the  Praetorium,  Calvary  and  the 
Tomb,  were  built  up  by  a re-arrangement  of  the  original 
elements,  four  square  pillars,  or  pylons,  three  sets  of  stairs, 
three  low  platforms,  an  arch,  and  a few  canvas  flats — all 
painted  a dull  cream-colour— and  heavy  blue  curtains 
draped  round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  hall.  The  effect 
was  greatly  assisted  and  enhanced  by  the  subtle  and  very 
carefully  thought-out  lighting  that  was  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  representation. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  extraordinary 
impressiveness  of  these  scenes,  which  were  enacted  entirely 
by  the  monks,  novices,  and  alumni.  In  the  most  poignant 
moments  of  the  drama,  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross,  the 
nailing  to  the  Cross,  and  the  actual  Crucifixion-scene,  there 
were  a certain  deep  religious  gravity  and  restraint  in  the 
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representation  by  all  concerned,  which  immeasurably 
heightened  the  effect  and  yet  prevented  it  from  seeming 
unbearably  painful.  The  last  representation  was  given  on 
Good  Friday  afternoon ; and  to  all  the  large  audience 
monks,  visitors  and  the  good  Catholic  islanders — it  must 
have  been  felt  to  be^a  most  beautiful  and  befitting  comple- 
ment to  the  liturgical  services  of  that  holy  day.  At 
intervals  between  the  scenes,  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries  were 
led  by  the  Father  Abbot,  all  those  present  devoutly  joining. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  BELGIAN  CHILDREN. 

Sir  Francis  Fleming  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

In  your  issue  of  the  29th  of  March  last  you  published  a fetter 
from  Bishop  Dewachter,  Bishop-Auxiliary  and  Vicar-General  to 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mercier,  expressing  the  gratitude  of  His 
Eminence  and  the  nation  for  the  unfailing  kindness  shown  to  the 
Belgian  refugees  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  clergy,  the  ministers  of  every  denomination,  without 
any  distinction  of  creed  or  religion  and  by  the  people  generally 
of  the  British  Empire. 

But  there  is  one  subject  in  connection  with  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  Belgians  to  which  I venture  to  think  that  particular 
attention  should  be  drawn,  more  especially  at  a time  when 
the  cause  of  education  is  being  so  much  discussed  in  our  midst, 
and  this  is  the  care  and  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  the  hundreds  of  Belgian  children 
who  are  now  about  to  return  to  their  country  after  having  been 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  exiles  from  it  in  our  land. 

As  the  different  schools  opened  for  Belgian  children  are  now 
closed,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  point  out  how  some  of 
them  were  established,  and  the  number  of  Belgian  children  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

One  who  took  a special  interest  in  their  formation  was  the 
Belgian  priest,  Abb6  Rend  Ingelbeer.  In  the  year  1915,  when  it 
became  evident  that  a considerable  number  of  Belgian  refugees 
were  likely  to  remain  in  England  for  some  time,  he  commenced 
the  good  work  by  the  establishment  of  a middle-class  school 
for  boys  and  girls  in  suitable  class-rooms,  Gale  Street,  Chelsea, 
which  were  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory. 

At  this  time  a large  number  of  Belgians  had  located  themselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fulham,  which  was,  however,  too  far  from  Gale 
Street  for  their  children  to  take  advantage  of  the  school  there. 

A building  wras  therefore  obtained  in  the  Fulham  district 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty  children  who  increased 
rapidly  in  number.  Abbd  Ingelbeer  was  therefore  compelled  to 
find  other  buildings  in  that  neighbourhood.  Two  more  were 
obtained.  One  was  made  use  of  as  an  infant  school  and  a school 
for  girls,  and  the  other  as  a school  for  boys.  At  these  three  schools 
in  F'ulham  there  was  no  less  than  an  average  attendance  of  460 
children.  These  schools  owe  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Rev.  Father  Cowley  and  the  manager  of  St.  Thpmas’s  Catholic 
Schools. 

Towards  the  close  of  1916  another  school  was  established  at 
Brook  Green,  Hammersmith,  on  the  the  premises  of  the  old 
Catholic  School,  which  had  been  lent  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Ward,  then  Parish  Priest  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  This  build- 
ing, although  it  contained  four  class-rooms,  was  soon  found  to 
be  too  small  and  a larger  building  was  therefore  kindly  provided 
by  St.  Paul’s  School  Managers  and  the  Mercers’  Corporation. 
Before  the  armistice  was  agreed  to  no  fewer  than  265  children 
attended  the  school — the  school  being  divided  into  seven  classes 
with  seven  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  above 
referred  to  some  of  the  boys  who  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  desirous  of  a better  class  of  school,  so  that  they  might 
prepare  for  the  Belgian  Universities,  seminaries  and  military 
schools.  A great  help  in  this  direction  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Christie,  of  the  Oratory,  and  who  was  head  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  War  Refugee  Committee.  In  1919 
such  secondary  school  was  opened,  which  although  it  began  with 
a small  number  of  pupils,  was  within  five  months  of  its  establish- 
ment largely  attended.  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  higher  studies  , 
were  taught  in  its  different  classes. 

The  above  remarks  will  give  some  idea  of  the  efforts  taken  by 
the  Abb6  Ingelbeer,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  the  different  j 
members  of  the  clergy  and  several  ladies — Miss  Kean,  of  Munster  i 
Road,  Fulham,  should  be  particularly  mentioned — for  the  educa-  j 
tion,  religious  and  moral,  of  the  Belgian  children  above  alluded  to. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  when  they  return  to  the  land 
of  their  birth,  their  country  and  their  Government  will  have 
reason  <to  appreciate,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  the  many  efforts  j 
which  were  made  in  England  to  render  them  worthy  citizens  of 
a State  from  which  they  were  driven  under  circumstances  so  sad, 
and  which  we  hope  they  may  some  day  see  in  the  enjoyment  of  : 
prosperity,  happiness  and  peace. 


Jesus  in  the  Eucharist  (4s.  6d. ; London  : Herder),  by 
F.  Girardey,  C.SS.R.,  is  a reprint  of  papers  published  in  ] 
the  American  Liguorian.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
is  well  treated,  and  is  illustrated  from  the  Fathers  of  the  j 
Church  and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  Many  will  find  it  a help 
to  devotion. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

THE  CARDINAL’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

May  i,  Thursday. — Archbishop’s  House:  presides  at  Newman 
Trustees  meeting,  6 p.m. 

May  2,  Friday. — Cathedral  Hall : presides  at  Catholic  Truth 
Society  meeting,  5 p.m. 

May  3,  Saturday. — Cathedral  : preaches  in  behalf  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  4.30  p.m. 

May  4,  Sunday. — Cathedral  : receives  children’s  offerings, 

3.45  p.m. 

May  9,  Friday. — Archbishop’s  House : presides  at  meeting  of 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  11.30  a.m. 

May  11,  Sunday. — Bayswater  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

4 p.m. 

May  15,  Thursday. — Bethnal  Green  : Visitation  and  Confirma- 
tion, 8 p.m. 

May  17,  Saturday. — Plymouth  : opens  Carmelite  Convent. 

May  18,  Sunday. — Plymouth  : preaches  in  Cathedral. 

May  22,  Thursday. — Bow  : Visitation  and  Confirmation,  8 p.m. 
May  24,  Saturday. — Dollis  Hill  : visits  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital. 
May  25,  Sunday. — Westminster  : takes  part  in  outdoor  procession 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  3 p.m. 

May  26,  Monday. — Oratory  : assists  at  Mass  of  St.  Philip,  11  a.m. 
May  27,  Tuesday. — Liverpool  : distributes  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  city’s  scholars. 

May  30,  Friday. — Cathedral  Hall : presides  at  meeting  of 

Cathedral  Altar  Society,  8 p.m. 

May  31,  Saturday. — Cathedral  precincts:  closes  the  Soldiers’  Hut 
and  addresses  the  workers,  4 p.m. 

East  Finchley:  Mission  at  St.  Mary’s. — A fortnight’s  Mis- 
sion from  Passion  Sunday  to  Easter  Sunday  was  conducted  at 
St.  Mary’s,  East  Finchley,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Giblett,  of  the 
Order  of  Our  Holy  Redeemer.  The  keen  interest  with  which 
the  entire  congregation  entered  upon  it  was  maintained  to  the 
end.  Each  evening  the  sermons  were  most  eagerly  listened  to 
by  large  crowds,  whilst  on  the  Sunday  evenings  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  church  was  literally  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit. 
The  hearty  and  joyous  singing  of  the  congregation  was  a striking 
feature  throughout. 

During  the  first  week  Wednesday  evening  was  given  up  to  a 
special  devotion  in  honour  of  the  ever  Blessed  Mother  of  God, 
with  a suitable  sermon  ; and  the  little  children  were  treated  to 
a special  service  on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  and  the 
Friday  night  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
our  duty  to  our  Holy  Dead.  On  Holy  Thursday,  the  second 
week  of  the  Mission,  groups  of  fervent  worshippers  visited  the 
church  from  early  morning  till  night  paying  homage,  adoration, 
and  divine  praise  to  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
the  Altar  of  Repose,  and  the  decoration  of  flowers  and  lighted 
candles  gave  a living  expression  to  that  tender  piety  and  burning 
faith  which  animate  the  souls  of  all  true  Catholics.  At  the 
evening  service  the  preacher  delivered  a powerful  sermon  on  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  the  Holy  Week 
services  were  attended  by  crowded  congregations.  On  Easter 
Sunday  morning  practically  all  in  church  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  in  the  evening,  at  the  end  of  a powerful  sermon  on 
the  Foundation  and  Indefectibility  of  the  One  True  Church,  the 
Mission  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  solemn  renewal  of  the 
baptismal  vows,  every  one  in  the  church  holding  a lighted  candle 
in  the  hand.  The  Papal  Blessing  was  then  given,  and  after  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  whole  congregation  heartily 
joined  in  the  singing  of  “ Faith  of  our  Fathers.” 

Ashford. — “ The  Child’s  Rule  of  Life,”  by  Mgr.  Benson, 
set  to  music  by  Bernard  Merefield,  was  sung  by  the  composer 
before  Benediction  on  Sunday  last  in  the  presence  of  a large 
congregation  which  assembled  in  spite  of  snow  and  rain  to  hear 
this  charming  work.  At  10  a.m.  Mr.  Merefield  (recently  demobi- 
lized) gave  an  excellent  rendering  of  Turner’s  Mass  of 
St.  Cecilia,  singing  both  Proper  and  Common  by  himself,  and 
accompanying  himself  on  the  harmonium.  A small  organ  would 
be  a great  boon  to  this  church. 

A highly  successful  Redemptorist  Mission  has  just  been  held 
at  Ashford,  at  which  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  available 
Catholics  made  their  Easter  duties.  The  avidity  with  which  the 
parishioners  bought  articles  of  devotion  and  candles  for  the 
“ Blessed  Sacrament  Night  ” was  a proof  of  their  earnestness. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George’s  Cathedral  : The  Mayor  at  Mass. — The  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Southwark  were  present  on  Sunday  at  the 
High  Mass  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral — an  event  which  aroused 
much  interest.  To  the  majority  of  the  distinguished  visitors 
it  was  a unique  experience  ; but  the  Mayor  and  his  colleagues 
were  desirous  of  joining  with  their  Catholic  fellow  citizens  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  festival  of  England’s  patron  saint. 
His  Worship,  in  his  robes  of  office,  accompanied  by  the  Aldermen 
and  Councillors  of  the  borough,  with  mace-bearer,  proceeded  to 
the  Cathedral  in  procession  from  the  Catholic  schools  in  Lambeth 


Road,  and  were  joined  at  the  Cathedral  by  300  members  of  the 
Special  Constabulary,  who  marched  from  their  barracks  headed 
by  a band  of  the  local  Volunteer  battalion.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  represents  North  Southwark  on  the  London 
County  Council,  was  prevented  at  the  last  moment  from  being 
present ; and  so  also  was  Mr.  E.  A.  Strauss,  M.P.,  who,  however, 
enclosed  a cheque  (with  his  apology  for  absence)  on  behalf  of 
the  war  memorial  being  erected  in  the  Cathedral.  Mr.  Frank 
Friant,  M.P. . was  amongst  the  congregation. 

High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Father  Maher  (chaplain  to  the 
Canadian  forces),  and  the  voluntary  choir  rendered  Gounod’s 
” Mass  Solennelle.”  In  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  visitors, 
Father  O’Meara  reminded  them  that  Southwark  as  a borough 
was  not  without  its  history,  and  in  the  religious  part  of  it, 
St.  George’s  Cathedral  had  taken  no  small  share.  In  the  Mass 
at  which  the  Corporation  was  assisting,  the  world  was  taught 
the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  based  on  love.  A real  sense  of  duty 
could  be  found  only  in  a true  conception  of  religion,  for  duty 
must  necessarily  involve  sacrifice.  This  was  exemplified  during 
the  great  world  war.  Generous  response  was  given  to  the  call 
of  the  nation,  terrible  hardships  were  endured,  and  not  the 
least  amongst  those  who  fought  and  fell  were  men  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  world  may  have  gained  peace,  but  it  was  at  a terrible 
sacrifice.  Of  the  parish  of  St.  George  500  men  had  fought  in  the 
Navy  or  the  Army,  and  of  that  number  50  had  made  the  great 
sacrifice.  It  had  been  said  that  Catholics  had  not  done  their 
share  in  the  war,  and  much  had  been  asserted  against  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Those  who  had  so  spoken 
might  have  done  so  without  due  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. Because  a man  professed  the  Catholic  faith,  he  was 
not  thereby  less  loyal ; if  he  was  a good  Catholic,  he  was  the 
more  loyal.  Christianity  regarded  war  as  an  evil,  but  it  did  not 
forbid  combat  in  defence  of  right  and  country.  The  Pope,  as 
spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  had  subjects  in  every 
nation,  and  owing  to  his  position  remained  impartial ; but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  wrong  and  injustice  wherever  and 
by  whomsoever  it  was  committed,  when  the  commission  of 
wrong  was  established.  “ May  we  keep  the  memory  of  the  men 
of  the  parish  who  have  fallen  always  fresh  in  our  minds,”  added 
Father  O’Meara,  “ and  may  their  example  lead  us  to  follow  them 
in  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which 
prompted  it.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mass,  the  band  of  the  Special  Constabulary 
played  the  accompaniment  to  the  hymn  to  St.  George  composed 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Reeks. 

A blizzard  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  outdoor  procession 
arranged  by  the  Bishop  for  last  Sunday  in  honour  of  St.  George, 
in  thanksgiving  for  peace,  and  as  an  intercession  during  the 
period  of  world  reconstruction.  The  function,  however,  was  held 
in  the  Cathedral  and  was  attended  by  nearly  1,000  Catholics 
from  all  parts  of  South  London.  In  the  procession,  in  which 
the  Bishop  assisted,  a relic  of  the  saint  was  carried. 

Canon  Alexander’s  Illness. — We  regret  to  learn  that  there  is 
no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Canon  Alexander,  of  Dorking, 
which  causes  deep  anxiety. 

The  Bishop. — The  Bishop  of  Southwark  will  leave  London  for 
Rome  on  May  7.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mgr.  Ottley  and 
Canon  W.  F.  Murnane,  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Cam- 
berwell. In  consequence  of  his  absence  from  London  his  Lord- 
ship  will  not  be  at  home  to  visitors  on  the  Mondays  and  Fridays 
of  May  after  the  5th.  Before  leaving  for  the  Eternal  City  his 
Lordship  will  receive  the  Lenten  offerings  of'  the  children  of 
the  diocese  for  the  orphanages  under  his  jurisdiction. 


CLIFTON 

Winchcombe. — On  Sunday  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  were  agreeably  surprised  when  they  arrived  for  Holy 
Mass  to  find  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  had  been 
adorned  with  a new  altar  in  carved  oak,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Fordyce,  of  Charingworth  Court.  It  is  in  the  French  Renaissance 
style,  the  table  of  the  altar  being  supported  on  three  round 
arches  with  a dog-tooth  ornament,  separated  by  gilt  columns  with 
gilded  Corinthianesque  capitals.  Beneath  the  altar  is  placed  a 
mahogany  and  gilt  reliquary,  containing,  amongst  other  treasures, 
a fragment  of  the  True  Cross  and  a relic  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  reredos  is  in  harmony  with  the  table.  A set  of 
tabernacle  lights  for  Benediction  have  been  presented  for  the 
new  altar  by  Mrs.  Yiend  as  a memorial  to  her  son  James,  who 
died  from  wounds  received  in  action,  but  who  lived  long  enough 
to  be  brought  home  to  die  and  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  his  native  town 
of  Winchcombe. 


HEXHAM  AND  NEWCASTLE 

Byker  : Presentations  to  Catholic  Soldiers. — On 

Wednesday  night,  April  23,  a large  audience  assembled  in  the 
Club  Room  of  the  St.  Lawrence’s  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Society, 
Felton  Street,  Byker,  to  do  honour  to  three  of  the  members  who 
had  gained  military  distinctions,  viz.,  Pte.  Chas.  Collins,  M.G.C., 
Distinguished  Conduct  Medal ; Pte.  Thos.  McQueen,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Mons  Star;  and  A.B.  Wm.  McLane,  Royal  Naval 
Division,  Mons  Star.  Mr.  J.  Abbott  presided. 

Father  M.  A.  Bernasconi,  O.P.,  Spiritual  Director  of  the 
Society,  in  making  the  presentations,  said  that  many  memorable 
gatherings  had  taken  place  in  that  room  during  the  war,  and 
various  medals  had  been  presented  to  different  members  of  the 
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Society  who  had  won  distinction,  but  he  felt  that  that  night  was 
the  most  memorable  of  all,  for  we  had  a hero  who  had  won  that 
most  coveted  honour,  the  D.C.M.,  and  two  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  fight  with  the  old  “ Contemptibles,”  and  were  entitled 
to  the  Star  itself  and  also  the  rosette  awarded  to  those  who 
actually  fought  before  November  23,  1914.  He  spoke  of  the 
valour  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  glowing  terms,  and 
disassociated  it  from  that  recklessness  which  often  was  merely 
bravado  or  self-satisfying,  for  the  soldier  fought  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  others.  The  actual  medal  awarded  Pte.  Collins 
had  not  arrived  owing  to  the  award  being  only  recently  gazetted, 
so  the  Rev.  Father  pinned  the  ribbon  upon  the  breast  of  the 
soldier  and  warmly  congratulated  him  upon  his  great  honour. 
The  official  account  of  his  deed  was  read  “ 23rd  Bn.  Machine 
Gun  Corps,  152,154  Pte.  Chas.  Collins.  For  most  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  during  the  attack  across  the 
Piave,  October  27,  1918.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  assembly 
position,  this  soldier  received  a severe  wound  in  the  abdomen 
which  almost  exposed  the  bowel.  Although  suffering  much  pain 
he  continued  to  advance,  but  was  swept  off  his  feet  in  the  river 
and  the  machine-gun  he  was  carrying  was  lost.  Arming  himself 
with  an  enemy  gun  on  the  first  objective,  he  advanced  another 
two  kilometres  until  he  fell  exhausted.  The  courage  and 
endurance  shown  by  this  soldier  were  of  the  highest  order  and 
had  an  invaluable  effect  upon  the  men  of  his  section  and  the 
infantry  to  whom  he  was  attached.”  On  behalf  of  his  fellow- 
members,  Father  Bernasconi  handed  a “ Swan  ” fountain-pen, 
a pocket  wallet,  and  a box  of  cigarettes  to  Pte.  Collins,  who  in 
expressing  his  thanks  said  he  was  proud  to  belong  to  a Society 
such  as  St.  Lawrence’s,  for  amongst  its  membership  it  had  gained 
almost  every  military  honour  except  the  Victoria  Cross.  The 
Mons  Star  was  next  pinned  on  the  breast  of  Pte.  McQueen,  who 
went  to  France  with  the  famous  Coldstreams,  attached  to  the 
original  Expeditionary  Force,  and  fought  with  that  famous 
unit  until  July,  1916,  when,  owing  to  wounds  received  in  action, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Engineers  and  remained  in 
France  with  them  until  February,  1919.  The  other  Star  was 
then  pinned  to  the  breast  of  A.B.  McLane,  who  was  with  his 
division  in  the  famous  Antwerp  "stunt”  of  1914,  afterwards 
sent  to  Gallipoli  and  Egypt,  then  back  to  France,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded,  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  of  his 
feet.  A wallet  and  box  of  cigarettes  was  also  handed  to  each  of 
these  gallant  men,  and  both  suitably  responded.  A capital 
concert,  arranged  by  Mr.  Jas.  Glancey,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  entertained  the  company.  Honours  won  by  members 
of  the  Society  are  : M.C.  and  Bar,  D.C.M.,  5 M.M.  and  1 Bar, 
French  M.M.,  French  Croix-de-Guerre,  Belgian  Croix-de-Guerre, 
King's  Corporal,  3 Mons  Stars. 


PLYMOUTH 

Plymouth  Cathedral. — A Diocesan  War  Memorial  in  Ply- 
mouth Cathedral  has  been  decided  upon  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  men  fallen  in  war.  The  Lady  Chapel  is 
to  be  adapted  to  receive  a handsome  memorial  altar  of  Our 
Lady.  The  staff  of  the  clergy  at  the  Cathedral  is  at  all  times 
sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  that  the  spiritual  provisions  of 
the  memorial  will  always  be  carried  out.  It  is  proposed  to  found 
a monthly  and  perpetual  Mass  for  the  eternal  repose  of  the 
souls  of  those  fallen  in  war.  The  names  of  the  gallant  dead  will 
be  publicly  preserved  in  the  memorial  and  their  anniversaries 
announced  week  by  week.  The  cost  of  the  memorial  will  exceed 
£2,000. 

Exeter. — On  Saturday  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol  presented 
Major  Carr  with  a handsome  silver  rose  bowl  and  a cheque  for 
^255  17s.  6d.  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage. 
Major  Carr  has  spent  the  past  eight  years  in  Bristol  as  officer 
in  charge  of  the  recruiting  staff,  and  he  played  an  active  part 
in  the  association  of  Bristol  with  the  great  war.  His  depart- 
ment was  responsible  for  the  raising  of  50,000  men  for  the 
fighting  forces.  In  handing  him  the  gifts,  the  Lord  Mayor  said 
the  major’s  friends  wished  to  acknowledge  his  services  to  the 
city,  the  nation,  and  the  Empire.  Alderman  J.  Fuller  Eberle, 
Alderman  Edward  Parsons,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Wansbrough  added 
their  tribute  of  praise. 


SALFORD 

The  Diocesan  Catholic  Federation  and  the  Confedera 
tion  Council. — At  the  Delegates’  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  District  Committee  of  the  Salford  Diocesan  Catholic 
Federation,  held  at  Bishop’s  House,  Salford,  on  Tuesday, 
April  22nd,  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  O’ Kelly,  V.G., 
presiding,  the  following  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  Catholic  Confederation,  His 
Eminenc  Cardinal  Bourne,  the  Confederation  Council/  and 
the  Press  : — ’’  That  this  Delegates’  meeting  desires  to 
endorse  the  action  of  the  Diocesan  Council  Delegates  to  the 
Confederation  Council,  whereby  those  Delegates  declined  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  that  Council ; protests  against  the 
undemocratic  procedure  of  that  Council  ; and  believes  that 
any  organisation  which  seeks  to  represent  the  Catholic  body 
must  be  based  on  the  parishes,  must  provide  for  the  ex-officio 
representation  of  the  Clergy  and  the  direct  representation  of 
the  Laity,  and  must  not  divide  the  Catholic  body  into  sexes 
or  classes  ; and  declares  that  only  such  proposals  must  be 
submitted  to  ecclesiastical  authority  for  approval  as  may  be 
said  to  be  the  considered  findings  of  the  constituent  bodies  of 
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Confederation.”  The  annual  elections  resulted  as  follows  : — 
Chairman,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  O’ Kelly,  V.G.,  St.  Anne’s, 
Ancoats ; Senior  Vice-Chairman,  W.  IT.  Dixon,  St.  Cuthbert’s  ; 
junior  Vice-Chairman,  Rev.  W.  Wookey,  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury ; Treasurer,  C.  Lee,  English  Martyrs,  Alexandra  Park  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Very  Rev.  Canon  Sharrock,  Cathedral ; 
Financial  Secretary,  W.  Marsden,  St.  Joseph’s,  Reddish ; 
ex-officio  Delegates  of  Diocesan  Council,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon 
O’Kelly,  V.G.,  and  W.  H.  Dixon. 


OBITUARY 

ALDERMAN  ERNEST  A.  O’BRYEN. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Alderman  Ernest  A.  O’Bryen, 
Mayor  of  Hampstead,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  night,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three  years,  following  on  an  operation  from  which 
he  at  first  seemed  to  be  progressing  favourably.  Educated  at 
Stonyhurst  and  Cooper’s  Hill,  he  spent  some  ten  years  in  the 
Indian  Forest  Service  in  Upper  Burmah,  shortly  after  its  annexa- 
tion. He  retired  from  the  service  in  1897  and  married  in  the 
following  year,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  late  Alfred  Pursell. 
In  19 13  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Hampstead,  first  Catholic  to 
hold  that  position,  and  held  it  till  his  death.  In  1916  he  was 
President  of  the  Stonyhurst  Association  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  a Vice-President  of  the  London  Circle  of  the  Catenian 
Association.  During  the  war  he  took  a leading  part  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  feeding  and  accommodation  of  Belgian 
refugees,  and  he  also  organised  and  equipped  hospitals  for  the 
British  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Ambulance.  In  19 15,  Alderman 
O’Bryen  was  instrumental  in  raising  the  183rd  Howitzer  Brigade 
and  the  138th  and  139th  Heavy  Batteries  of  Royal  Garrison 
Artillery. 

The  funeral  tobk  place  on  Wednesday.  The  Requiem  Mass 
was  celebrated  at  St.  Dominic’s  Priory,  Haverstock  Hill,  by 
Father  Bodkin,  S.J.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  O’Bryen 
and  her  five  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Winstanley,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Parker,  Mr.  Alfred  Pursell,  Mrs.  Edwardes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Bellord,  Mr.  Frank  Pursell,  Mr.  Alfred  O’Bryen, 
Mrs.  Rex  O’Bryen,  Mrs.  Basil  O’Bryen,  the  Deputy  Mayor,  the 
Town  Clerk,  Aldermen  and  Councillors  of  the  Borough  of  Hamp- 
stead, the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  (Mr. 
A.  T.  Taylor,  L.C.C.),  Alderman  Sir  William  Dunn,  Bart., 
Alderman  J.  W.  Gilbert,  L.C.C.,  Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  L.C.C.,  Mr. 
John  O’Connor,  K.C.,  Canon  Burton,  Father  Robert  Bracey, 
O.P.,  Rev.  J.  Keating,  S.J.,  Father  John  Leather,  O.P.,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Bellord,  Dr.  Ernest  Ware,  Mr.  Synnott,  Mr.  Lescher,  and 
many  others.  Father  Bodkin  also  gave  the  Absolutions,  and 
officiated  at  the  interment  at  Kensal  Green,  assisted  by  Father 
John  Leather.  Several  communities  of  nuns  were  also  represented 
in  the  church.  The  children  from  Bartram’s  Orphanage  lined 
the  road  near  the  church  and  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  at  the 
cemetery. 

“ The  Catholic  body  in  London  has  suffered  a severe  loss  by 
the  death  of  Alderman  Ernest  O’Bryen,”  writes  one  who  knew 
him.  “ The  number  of  Catholic  laymen  who  take  a prominent 
share  in  London  public  life  is  unfortunately  not  very  large,  and 
the  untimely  death  of  one  who  had  achieved  such  a notable 
success  as  to  be  elected  six  times  in  succession  Mayor  of  the 
borough  of  Hampstead,  in  which  he  lived,  must  fill  with  deepest 
regret  all  those  interested  in  Catholic  social  effort  in  the 
Metropolis.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Ernest 
O’Bryen  intimately  were  not  surprised  that  he  secured  the  con- 
fidence and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  workers,  both  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic.  An  able  adminstrator,  with  a sound  judgment,  a 
strong  resolution,  a persuasive  manner,  and  a power  of  appro- 
priate silence — the  last  a valuable  gift  in  public  life,  his  two 
outstanding  qualities  were  perhaps  his  loyalty  and  his  generosity 
of  service.  He  was  loyal,  most  loyal,  to  his  "religious  beliefs  and 
practices,  loyal  to  his  country,  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  loyal 
to  those  co-operating  with  him.  His  fellow  Catholics  know  of 
his  loyalty  to  his  religion  : Hampstead  marked  its  appreciation 
of  his  loyalty  to  his  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by 
re-electing  him  as  Mayor  five  times  to  see  the  war  through  ; many 
like  the  writer  have  experienced  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  which  | 
showed  itself  in  times  of  anxiety  and  difficulty,  not  in  word  I 
service  but  in  practical  form  ; whilst  of  his  loyalty  to  those  I 
co-operating  with  him  his  record  in  public  life  and  in  many  | 
Catholic  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected  will  bear  I 
willing  witness. 

“ His  great  generosity  of  service  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  his  breakdown  in  health.  Few  London  Mayors  have  exceeded 
his  standard  of  effort  as  first  citizen  of  a London  borough  through-  j 
out  the  difficult  period  of  the  national  emergency.  His  achieve*-  i 
ments  in  connection  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fund,  Red  Cross  | 
and  St.  John  Ambulance  work,  Belgian  Refugees,  recruiting  for 
Kitchener’s  Army  and  the  Derby  Scheme,  the  Hampstead 
Tribunal  for  exemptions  from  military  service,  of  which  he  was 
Chairman,  the  War  Loan  Campaign,  the  Food  Economy  Cam- 
paign and  the  provision  of  allotments — all  are  in  the  records  of 
Hampstead  public  life,  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  he  : 
has  not  lived  to  receive  the  official  recognition  of  these  services,  j 
which  he  so  richly  merited.  The  Catholic  body  in  London,  1 
certainly,  may  be  proud  of  the  excellent  record  of  public  service  i 
for  the  common  good  which  a Catholic  layman  has  achieved.  . j 

“ Of  his  Catholic  work  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  at  length,  i 
The  Catholic  Federation,  in  its  early  days,  the  Catenian  Society, 
the  Stonyhurst  Association,  Catholic  elementary  schools,  have  by 
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his  death  lost  a good  friend.  If  he  had  been  spared,  and,  as 
seemed  likely,  his  scope  of  public  service  had  been  increased,  all 
these  associations  would  have  benefited  materially  from  his  sup- 
port. His  last  visit  to  the  writer  was  with  a view  to  securing 
material  assistance  for  a Catholic  charitable  institution,  in  the 
development  of  which  he  took  great  interest.  His  untimely 
death  certainly  creates  a void  in  London  Catholic  life,  which 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill.” — R.I.P. 

THE  REV.  ARTHUR  RYAN. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ryan,  parish 
priest  of  Barking,  which  took  place  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospice  on 
Easter  Monday.  The  deceased  had  been  in  failing  health  since 
Christmas,  but  the  end  came  rather  suddenly— he  only  entered 
the  Hospice  on  Holy  Saturday.  Father  Ryan  was  61  years  of 
age,  and  was  ordained  in  1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  English 
College,  Lisbon,  and  after  his  ordination  served  on  several  London 
missions,  going  to  Barking  in  1904.  Among  the  many  works 
which  claimed  his  care  perhaps  the  chief  was  the  Catholic 
Boys’  Brigade,  in  which  he  always  displayed  very  keen  interest. 
The  Solemn  Requiem  was  sung  at  Barking  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Cutajar  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of  the  diocese 
and  very  many  of  the  clergy.  The  interment  took  place  after- 
wards at  Leytonstone. — R.I.P. 

SIR  MORGAN  ROSS  O’CONNELL,  BART. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Sir  Morgan  Ross  O’Connell, 
Bart.,  which  occurred  last  Sunday  at  his  residence,  Lake  View, 
Killarney,  in  his  57th  year.  He  was  a Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
Kerry  and  a large  landowner.  Though  he  did  not  take  any 
prominent  part  in  politics  his  interest  in  affairs  was  shown  by 
his  occasional  expression  of  vigorous  opinion  in  the  papers. 
During  the  troubled  spring  of  1916  he  wrote  to  The  Times  to 
denounce  the  anti-recruiting  campaign  conducted  in  Kerry, 
while  later  in  the  year  a letter  from  him  advocated  a policy  of 
reconciliation  between  Ulster  and  Nationalist  Ireland  on  the 
basis  of  an  acceptance  of  the  Home  Rule  Act,  considerably 
amended.  These  letters  show  him  as  at  once  a strong  loyalist 
and  an  Irish  Nationalist  in  the  broadest,  as  distinct  from  the 
partisan,  sense  of  the  term.  Sir  Morgan  O’Connell  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Captain  Maurice  James  Arthur  O’Connell,  M.C.,  of 
the  Royal  Fusiliers,  who  from  April  28,  1918,  held  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  Personal  Staff  as  aide-de-camp. — R.I.P. 


MARRIAGES 

MR.  L.  F.  C.  ST.  CLAIR  AND  MISS  EVELYN  SYNNOTT. 

On  April  24,  at  Kill  parish  church,  Co.  Kildare,  the  marriage 
took  place  of  Mr.  L.  F.  C.  St.  Clair,  21st  Lancers,  youngest  son 
of  the  Hon.  Lockhart  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Svnnott,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  N.  J.  Synnott,  J.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Synnott,  Furness,  Naas,  Co.  Kildare.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Very  Rev.  John  Donovan,  P.P.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Father  T.  Kinlay,  S.J.,  and  after  the  marriage  service  there 
was  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  bride  was 
given  away  by  her  father,  and  wore  a gown  of  white  satin  with  a 
veil  of  old  Honiton  lace  (lent  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Netterville)  to 
form  part  of  her  train.  Three  bridesmaids — Miss  Elizabeth 
Synnott  (sister),  the  Misses  Dorothy  Rushbrooke  and  Mollie 
O’Connor — and  a little  page,  Master  Terence  O’Byrne,  were 
in  attendance,  and  Captain  D.  H.  O’Connor,  5th  Lancers,  was 
best  man.  A reception  was  afterwards  held  at  Furness,  Naas, 
where  the  presents,  which  were  costly  and  numerous,  were  on 
view.  Those  present  included  : The  Hon.  L.  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
and  Major  St.  Clair,  R.F.A.,  Countess  O’Byrne,  Miss  Pauline 
Netterville,  Mr.  S.  Bodenham  (Irish  Guards),  the  Misses  Synnott, 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Mayo,  Lady  Albreda  Bourlce,  Lady  Charlotte 
Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  Captain  and  Mrs.  E. 
Mansfield,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  Misses  Lamb,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  Captain  and  Mrs.  de  Burgh,  Miss  and  Mr.  Maurice 
de  Burgh,  Mr.  and  Miss  Wolfe,  Miss  and  Mr.  J.  O’Brien,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cape,  Masters  Pierce  and 
Jasper  Synnott,  and  a large  contingent  of  officers  from  the 
Curragh,  where  the  bridegroom  has  been  quartered  for  some 
time.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  left  in  the  afternoon  for  London. 

MR.  CROTHERS  AND  THE  HON.  BARBARA  PETRE. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cadogan  Street,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
was  celebrated  the  marriage  between  Mr.  Robert  Boyne  Wallace 
Crothers,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Wallace  Crothers,  of  Chew 


Magna,  Somerset,  and  the  Hon.  Barbara  Petre,  daughter  of  the 
fifteenth  Baron  Petre.  Captain  Trafford,  the  bride’s  cousin,  gave 
her  away.  She  wore  a gown  of  soft  white  satin,  her  veil  of 
antique  Brussels  lace  being  arranged  to  form  the  train,  and  she 
carried  a loose  bouquet  of  white  roses.  Her  sister,  the  Hon. 
Clare  Petre,  attended  her,  wearing  a pale  yellow  chiffon  dress  of 
crepe  de  chine,  and  a black  hat,  trimmed  with  gold  leaves.  Mr. 
Guy  Crothers,  the  bridegroom’s  brother,  was  best  man,  and 
Father  Grant  performed  the  nuptial  rite.  In  the  congregation 
were  Julia  Lady  Petre,  Mrs.  Crothers  and  the  Misses  Crothers, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Heseltine,  Mrs.  de  Rougemont,  Baroness  Beaumont 
and  the  Hon.  Ivy  Stapleton,  Count  and  Countess  de  Torre  Diaz, 
Baron  and  Baroness  det  Dominguez,  and  many  others. 

CAPTAIN  E.  C.  LENTAIGNE,  D.S.O.,  AND 
MISS  CECILIA  M.  BUNBURY. 

At  the  Oratory,  on  Wednesday  morning.  Captain  E.  C. 
Lentaigne,  D.S.O.,  4th  Gurkha  Rifles,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  was  married  to  Cecilia  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  C.  T.  Bunbury,  Rifle  Brigade, 
and  Lady  Harriot  Bunbury,  of  Cotswold  House,  Winchester. 
The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  brother.  Major  C.  H.  Bunbury, 
and  was  attended  by  Master  Ian  Selby  Nevill  and  Master  Philip 
Morris.  The  bridegroom’s  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Lentaigne, 
acted  as  best  man.  Father  Crewse,  the  Superior  of  the  Oratory, 
officiated. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


All  the  Bishops  except  the  Archbishop  of  Cardiff  and  the 
Bishops  of  Menevia,  Salford,  and  Hexham  and  Newcastle,  who 
were  absent  through  illness,  attended  the  annual  meeting  at  Arch- 
bishop’s House  this  week.  At  the  reception  on  Tuesday  evening 
the  attendance)  was  considerably  increased  by  the  number  of 
ladies  who  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation  extended  to  them 
for  the  first  time.  The  Catholic  Education  Council  has  also  been 
in  session  during  the  week. 

The  Countess  of  Kenmare  has  returned  to  66,  Cadogan 
Square  from  Kenmare  House,  Killarney. 

Viscountess  Encomibe  and  Mrs.  Cameron-Head  will  give 
a dance  at  40,  Lowndes  Square,  on  Tuesday,  May  13. 

Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Clifford  have  returned  from  the  Gold 
Coast.  Sir  Hugh  has  taken  his  daughters  to  the  Hotel  Went- 
worth, Aldeburgh,  for  ten  days’  golfing,  before  rejoining  Lady 
Clifford  and  Miss  de  la  Pasture  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  Knffihts- 
bridge. 

Sir  Harold  and  Lady  Boulton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Boulton  have  moved  to  58,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  Hyde 
Park. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  shortly  take 
place  between  Miss  Viola  Mancini,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mancini,  of  Durban,  and  Captain  E.  J.  Wolseley,  East 
Lancashire  Regiment,  fourth  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolseley  of 
Maryland,  Ascot. 

A dinner  has  been  arranged  to  be  given  to  Mr.  T.  Edward 
Lescher  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Russell  Square,  at  8 p.m.  on 
Thursday,  May  22,  in  recognition  of  his  five  years’  chairmanship 
of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation. 

Father  D.  Hickey  has  been  elected  one  of  the  vice-chair- 
men of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  Board  of  Guardians. 


Messrs.  Collins  will  shortly  publish  a novel  entitled  " The 
Man  from  Australia,”  by  Katharine  Tynan,  and  the  subject 
though  realistically  treated  has  a poetical  atmosphere.  No 
one  knows  the  manner  of  life  of  the  smaller  landowners  in  the 
heart  of  Ireland  better  than  Katharine  Tynan,  and  the  study 
of  one  such  landowner  and  his  family,  as  dramatically  pre- 
sented in  the  present  book,  is  full  both  of  beauty  and  power. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

RED 

WHITE 
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For  Breakfast  & after  D inner 


iURE  your  /V  COLD  with 


3*/  INHAI  ANTn$ 

(See  the  Yellow  Triangle .)  ^ — ■ — ' P 

Just  a few  drops  on  your  handkerchief  brings  instant  Jj 
relief  and  a speedy  cure.  Economical  and  effective.  R 
2 - at  all  Chemists.  T.Kerfoot  & CO , Ltd.,  Bardelcy.  K 
35  JS_J«_JOCSL3  jrT'TTi  TS77I  S3_SLSTJSJiLV' 


posr  your  CRICKET  and  TENNIS  GOODS 
j-  to  us  for  repair  by  expert  workmen. 

CRICKET  BATS  Rebladed,  10/6,  12/6, 
15/6,  17/6.  TENNIS  RACKETS  cleaned  and 
restrunpr,  7/6,  10/6,  12/6,  15/6,  18/6,  21/-, 

ODD  & SONS, 

British  and  Colonial  Sports  Outfitters, 
55,  NORTH  END,  CROYDON. 


rinm n 


REAL  IRISH 
::  LINEN  :: 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

Sent  post  free  on  request. 

‘Robinson  & Cleaver , Ltd. 

48N,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST 
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M.  O’BYRNE 

BELL  FOUNDER, 

JAMES  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


CHURCH  BELLS  & PEALS 
CONVENT  & SCHOOL  BELLS. 


For  sweetness  of  tone  and  musical 
qualities,  our  bells  are  unrivalled. 

Our  bells  can  be  heard  in  a very  large  number 
of  the  Catholic  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies . 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


Association  of  tbe 
Crusade  of  Praper  for  the 
Souls  in  Purgatorp, 

ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  BRIDGETTINE 
HOUSE  OF  SYON  ABBEY.  CHUDLEIGH, 
S.  DEVON.  1892,  WITH  THE  APPROBA. 
TION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  PLYMOUTH. 
HIS  ASSOCIATION  received  the 
Blessing-  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.  on  July  12,  1893  ; it 
also  received  that  of  his  successor, 
our  late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X. 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  on 
April  10,  1915,  gave  his  Blessing  and 
approval  to  it,  as  well  as  his  Blessing 
to  all  its  members. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
pray  for  the  deceased  who  have  a 
special  claim  on  the  members’  prayers 
and  suffrages,  such  as  relations,  friends, 
neighbours,  also  Priests  and  Religious, 
and  the  Holy  Souls  in  general.  A daily 
Mass  is  offered  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  for  all  who  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

For  particulars  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  enrolment  of  members, 
application  must  be  made  to  the 
Superior,  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh, 
South  Devon,  England. 

In  connection  with  the  Crusade  is 
published  “ The  Poor  Souls’  Friend  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Monitor,”  a monthly  Maga- 
zine, originally  and  still  chiefly  devoted 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Faithful 
Departed.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
on  the  Faithful  Departed,  it  comprises 
a wide  and  varied  field  of  literature, 
contributed  by  able  Catholic  writers. 

Subscription,  is.  6d.  yearly,  pay- 
able in  advance.  Single  copies, 
i|d.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

The  Magazine  can  be  obtained  from 
“ The  Manager,”  Office  of  “ The 
P.S.  F.,”  Chudleigh,  South  Devon; 
or  from  Messrs.  Washbourne,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; or 
from  Messrs.  Burns  & Oates,  28, 
Orchard  Street,  W. 

A limited  space  is  allotted  for  advert- 
isements. The  scale  of  charges  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Manager,  Office 
of  the  “ P.S.F.” 


We  have  recently  received  evidences  of 
the  remarkably  satisfactory  results 
which  often  attend  advertisements  In 
"The  Tablet.”  The  rate  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements  is  I d.  per  word. 
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An  extra  cwt.  of 
Coal  per  ton  ! 

A scientific  test  in  the  Physics 
Laboratory  of  the  Birmingham 
University  proved  this:— 

CAST  IRON.  Boiling-  point  reached 
in  9 min.  57  sec. 

Enamelled  Steel.  Boiling  point  reached 
in  10  min.  29  sec. 

An  advantage  of  5.33%  in  favour 
of  Cast  Iron. 

A owL  of  Coal  saved  on  every  Ton, 
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CAST  IRON  Kitchen  Utensils  last 
years  longer  than  any  other  kind,  so  they 
are  more  economical  in  every  way.  0 

INSIST  ON  Procurable  at  ® 

CAST  IRON.  all  Ironmongers.  g 

b Bass & mm ■ ■ a m ■ a 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 


THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates : 

Inland  ....  ...  ....  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 

Shorter  periods  pro  raia.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  The  Tablet  and  crossed  ‘‘Barclay's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.” 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  bv  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

19,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Rate  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements. 

All  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  lid.  per  word, 
with  a minimum  of  3s.  Advertisers  wish- 
ing to  have  a Box  Number  should  enclose 
6d.  extra. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


I^d.  per  word  t minimum  Ji. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS' AGENCY,  3 s,  George  Street.  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  tor  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1 — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London.’ 
Telephone  No.  1755,  Mayfair. 


'T’EMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

-*■  Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
hoarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 

EX-O  F F I C E R,  with  first  hand 

knowledge  of  estate  work  and  farming,  good 
accountant,  barrister-at-law,  Catholic,  desires  ap- 
pointment as  ESTATE  STEWARD  or  FARM 
BAILIFF.  Highest  references.  Apply  No.  196, 
Tablet  Office. 


GARDENER  (Head)  seeks  re- 
appointment, with  several  under.  Life 
experience  in  good  gardens.  Four  years  Head 
Working  at  Wroxham  Hall,  Norwich,  previous  to 
service;  age 37  ; married  (threechildren); demobilised. 
Cpl.  Friend,  Wormley,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 


HOSPITAL-TRAINED  SISTFR 

(late  Army  Nursing  Service  Reserve)  requires 
post  as  MATRON  in  Catholic  Boys'  College,  or  in 
doctor’s,  etc..  Consulting  Rooms.  Apply  No.  274, 
Tablet  Office. 


VOUNG  SOLDIER,  just  de- 

mobilised,  seeks  place  as  CHAUFFEUR.  Has 
been  officer’s  servant ; well  recommended.  '-R.C. 
Address  first,  M.L.,  Woodchester  Park.  Stonehouse, 
Glos. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

t^d.  per  mord  1 minimum  71. 

f'' AN  any  l ady  recommend  single- 

^ handed  HOUSEMAID,  with  between-maid, 
for  country  and  London?  Small  family.  Wages 
^28-^30.  Apply  with  ret.  and  particulars  to  No. 
282.  Tablet  Office. 


P A I HOLIC  Lady  (young)  required 

to  take  charge  of  three  small  children  ; needle- 
woman. good  salary.  Nurserymaid  kept.  Apply 
Mrs.  Poels,  Blizewood.  Park  Lane,  Willingdon, 
Sussex. 


p ARDEN  ER-H  ANDY  MAN 

wanted  at  once.  33/-  a week  wages  and  good 
cottage  with  garden.  Orood  reference  necessary. 
Apply  J.  G Snead-Cox.  Esq  , Broxwood  Court, 
Pembridge,  Herefordshire. 


TVTRS.  ,GEOFFRLY  B1RKBECK 

wopJjjjrbe  glad  if  any  Lady  could  recommend 
a LADY’S  MAID.  Hairdrest-ing  and  Plain  Dress- 
making essential.  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  Norwich, 


L>  EQU1HED.— USEFUL  BOY,  for 

boots,  knives,  etc,  and  look  after  pony  and 
cart;  one  able  to  serve  Mass  preferred;  live  in. 
Miss  Hathway.  Bicknoller,  Somerset. 


\ATANTEiJ,  experienced  Infant’s 

**  NURSE,  for  baby  from  the  month.  Must 
be  good,  conscientious  Catholic,  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy, capable  and  energetic,  and  good  needle- 
woman. Extreme  tidiness  and  method  essential. 
Apply  No.  278,  Tablet  Ortice- 


WANTED,  nice  French  NURSERY 

GOVERNtSS,  with  English  experience, 
for  two  little  girls.  Must  be  good  conscientious 
Catholic,  good  tempered  and  fond  ot  children,  but 
good  disciplinarian.  Good  needlewoman  and 
extreme  tidiness  and  method  essential.  Good  refer- 
ences and  musical  preferred.  Good  salary.  Apply 
No.  277,  Tablet  Office 


HOUSES. 

l\d.  Per  word ; minimum  J9. 


PSSEX.— Wanted  to  KENT,  nr. 

' Woodford,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Eoping  or  Ching- 
ford,  unfurnished  or  furnished  HOUSE,  8-10  bed 
rooms,  good  garden.  Write  T.  Y.  Dobson,  12,  Eton 
Avenue,  N.W.3 

DAMSGATE. — On  immediate  Sea 

front,  and  adjoining  the  Abbey  Church,  with 
lawn  in  front  and  rear,  VILLA  RESIDENCE,  TO 
BE  LET  on  lease  Apply  Scarlett  and  Goldsack, 
36,  High  Street,  Ramsgate. 


T T PLAN  1 )S.” — V\  oodford  Bridge, 

Essex,  FREEHOLD  FO R SALE,  20  mins, 
from  Convent  Schools.  9 bed  and  3 reception,  bath 
(h.  and  c.).  Stabling',  beautiful  gardens.  Good 
offices,  greenhouses,  tennis  lawns.  3 acres. 

fo  Sf)f)-VACANT  POSSES- 

Aj  ^ SION  BARGAIN.  FOR 

RESIDENCE  or  INSTITUTION.  Freehold 
Georgian  MANSION.  Fine  staircases,  floors  and 
panelling  of  oak  ; 6 acres  of  gardens,  greenhouses, 
vinery,  stabling,  garages.  &c  Well  timbered. 
Northants.  Apply  E.  FitzGerald  Hart,  18,  Park 
Lane,  Leeds. 

HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

t\d.  per  wo+’d  minimum  JM. 


nURIUMN  HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. — 
Adjoining  James’  Church  Catholic).  Electric  - 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone:  Mavfai r 6484  5 


DAYSWATEK.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

•L*  41,  WESTMORELAND  ROAD.— Comfort- 

able  BOARD-RESIDENCE,  from  35s  ; per  day, 8s. 
Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large  double 
rooms,  4 gns.  Miss  Rose. 


\J  OR*  OLfc  HO  l LL  BOURNE- 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Jhurch,  standing  in  it*  own  beautiful  grounds, 
Close  to  Square,  Garden*,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
tdjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
ippointmentb  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors;  suiteo 
>f  rooms  with  bathroom  attached  Inclusive  terms 
jr  i acarte  Telegrams:  “ Norfolk,  Bournemouth.” 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


P l But  u t . sLA  view, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
racing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  4*9. 
Apply  Secreta?  v 


T AliY  wishes  RESIDENCE  in  a 

A—*  Lady’s  home.  R.C.  No.  254,  Tablet  Office 


“THE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

A HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  ‘‘The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


The  French  Convent 

UCHELDRE  PARK,  HOLYHEAD, 

REQUIRE  MISTRESSES : 

For  Senior  and  Junior  Oxford  Pupils, 
taking-  Latin,  Eng-lish,  History,  and 
Geography. 

An  L.  R.A.M.  for  Piano  and  Violin. 

A Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Book- 
keeping Mistress. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  specified,  ap- 
plicants would  be  required  to  state 
experience  in  teaching  Mathematics, 
Drill,  Singing  and  Drawing. 


PRIVATE  TUTOR  receives 

■*"  Catholic  boys  requiring  special  attention  in 
health  and  studies.  Old  Cottage,  South  Road, 
Preston  Park,  Brighton. 


T BLADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

* Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  ias.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£ 2 . Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 


A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old). 

Any  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free  Platinum  scrap, 
£ 16  per  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


(CRUCIFIXES,  finely  carved, 

V--'  5".  6/6  ; 10",  1 1/6;  12",  13/6;  18",  17/6;  22'', 

21/-;  36",  42/— . Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Gradualsand  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clitton. 
Bristol. 


MEDICAL. 


Nervous,  rest  cuke,  am 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results. ^ References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fee* 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road.  Barnes,  S.  W.  17, 
Tel.  Putney  647  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

l\d  nufd  : 7* 

ISS  NELL  STIBB^.— Please 

write  E.  Coles,  13,  Palmerston  Square, 
Toronto,  Canada  (Mary  dead.) 

DEMUNER  AT  IV  E leisure-time 

IX  WORK  OF  A LITERARY  NATURE  is 
offered  to  members  of  the  clerical,  teaching,  and 
literary  professions  igraduates  preferred),  who  have 
a strong  natural  interest  in  human  motives  and 
actions,  and  reside  within  easy  call  of  Central 
London.  Write  Box  345.  c/o  Potter's,  Temple 
Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  London,  E.C.4. 

'TYPEWRIT  IN  G.— 1/-  per 

1,000  words.  Red  and  blue  ribbon.  Editors 
cannot  resist  our  new,  attractive  first  pages  1 ! Cut 
this  out.  The  only  insertion.  Miss  F.  Rooum,  14, 
Steadman  Terrace,  Bradford. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  lordship  the  Bishoftoj  Southwark- 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OF  JTHE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  g.mnasium,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examin  <tions,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Beard,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc. 

Dressmakirg,  Cooker)',  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  othebsimilar  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Senior  Division, 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  of  the  SACRED  HEART, 
BRIGHTON. 

THE  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

which  has  been  closed  owing  to  WAR  WORK,  will 

RE-OPEN  on  SEPTEMBER  22nd. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother 

ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
J President. 

XAVER I AN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON.  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 

CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  water,  and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  ait  room, library,  gymna- 
sium, and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associaied  Board  of 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  Modem  languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Enlire  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparatory  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  1HE  HOLY  UNION 
OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS. 

HIGHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.V. 

Boarding  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen 
Under  the  Patronage  of  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated  in  a most 
tealthy  and  bracing  suburb  of  London, 

Curriculum  : Thoroughly  modern,  carefull' 

raduated,  with  special  attention  to  Languages.  Music 
4rt  and  Needlework. 

Physical  Development Swedish  Drill,  Outdooi 
Exercise  Organised  Games  under  the  direction  of  ? 
Trained  Mistress. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE.  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St.  loseph  s College.  Dumfries 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  Joint  Board  Examinations  and  fot 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  &c.,  apply: 

The  Head  Master. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  tor  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 

Oxford  Locals : 29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse, 
Reduce  t fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORD  E-DOCKERY. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration.) 

BO  \RDI \TG  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  house  improvements. 

English  in  all  its  branches  ; French  in  caily  use. 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Singing,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics  Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST. PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 

URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  fur  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
a id  Music  Examinations 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

SI  WILFRID'S 
COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  iqi8  Successes,  31 
(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 
Apply  : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 
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Burns  & Oates  New  Books 


THE  RHYME  OF  THE  SERVANTS  OF  MARY. 

By  HELEN  PARRY  EDEN.  With  an  Illustration  by  Denis  Eden.  Art 
wrapper,  is.  net.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  Postage  id. 

A WIFE’S  STORY. 

A translation  by  V.  M.  of  the  Journal  et  Pensees  de  Chaque  Jour  of  Madame 
Elizabeth  Leseur.-  Of  the  original  French  Volume  30,000  copies  have  already 
passed  from  the  press.  . . . With  frontispiece,  Art  Boards,  5s.  net. 

Postage  4d. 
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BOOKS  OF  BEAUTY  FOR  MARY’S  MONTH. 


FATHER  FABER’S  MAY  BOOK." 
DAILY  READINGS  FROM  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  FATHER  FABER. 
Steel  frontispiece.  3s.  net.  Postage,  3d. 

GLORIES  OF  MARY,  THE 
By  ST.  ALPHONSUS  DE  LIGUORI. 
EDITED  BY  BISHOP  COFFIN,  C.SS.R. 
4s.  6d.  net.  Postage,  6d. 

LITTLE  PILGRIMS  TO  OUR 
LADY  OF  LOURDES. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCIS  BLUNDELL  (M. 
E.  FRANCIS).  Crown  8vo.  4s.  net. 
Postage,  4d. 

MADONNA,  THE 

A Pictorial  Record  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 
the  Painters  and  Sculptors  of  Christendom 
in  more  than  500  of  their  Works.  By 
ADOLFO  VENTURI.  The  text  translated 
from  the  Italian,  with  an  Introduction  by 
ALICE  MEYNELL.  Medium  quarto.  12s. 
Postage,  is. 

The  Academy  says  : The  book  is  wine  that  needs 
no  bush.  It  is  a deeply  interesting  collection  of 
reproductions.  The  text  is  minute  and  learned, 
and  the  massing  of  reference  and  description 
managed  with  much  skill.  The  book  has,  further, 
the  advantage  of  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Meynell, 
to  which  many  will  turn  with  more  avidity  than  is 
usually  excited  by  introductions. 


GREATER  EVE,  THE 
By  FATHER  J.  H,  STEWART.  3s.  6d. 
net.  Postage,  4d. 

MOTHER  OF  THE  KING,  THE 
By  FATHER  COLERIDGE,  S.J.  4s.  6d. 
net.  Postage,  6d. 

SINLESS  MARY  AND  SINFUL 
MARY.  i 

By  FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J. 
I.— MARY’S  SOCIAL  MISSION  AS  THE 
SECOND  EVE.  II.— THE  WOMAN 
THAT  WAS  A SINNER.  With  two  illus- 
trations. 4th  edition.  Foolscap  8vo. 
Stiff  wrapper,  is.  6d.  net.  Postage,  2d. 

THIRTY-ONE  DAYS  WITH  OUR 
LADY. 

By  MARGARET  M.  KENNEDY.  With 
seven  illustrations  by  CECILY  BUTT. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Postage,  5d. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  TRUE 
DEVOTION  OF  THE  BLESSED 
VIRGIN  MARY. 

By  Blessed  GRIGNON  DE  MONTFORT. 
FATHER  FABER’S  Translation.  3s.net. 
Postage,  3d. 

Edited  by  CARDINAL  VAUGHAN,  who  wrote  : 
“ I should  be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
priest,  as  experience  has  taught  me  the  power  of 
this  most  persuasive  treatise  in  propagating  a solid 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.” 
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Bishop  of  Northampton. 

“ The  Present  Discontents.”  By  Father 
Joseph  Keating,  S.J. 

Hereditary  Monarchy.  By  Bernard  Holland, 
C.B. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  By  Shane 
Leslie. 
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Some  English  Poets.  By  Paul  England 
The  Dalmatian  Question.  By  Canon  William 
Barry,  D.D. 
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The  Law  of  Prohibition.  By  Alice 
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NOTANDA 


The  conditions  of  Peace.  How  far  have  the  objects 
for  which  Great  Britain  drew  the  sword  been  secured 
(p.  568). 

“ Holy  Wisdom  at  Constantinople.”  Who  are  the 
rightful  heirs?  “ If  the  Holy  Wisdom  is  to  be  given 
back  to  the  religious  body  that  built  it,  it  ought  toi  be 
Catholic.  The  people  who  represent  exactly  the  founders 
of  this  church,  in  rite,  religion  and  everything  else,  are 
the  Uniates  of  Greek  blood  and  Byzantine  rite.  These 
are  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Justinian,  Menas,  and 
Eutychios  ” (p.  568). 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  on  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  His  tribute  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
(P-  577)- 

The  opening  of  the  new  Catholic  Oratory  at  Cam- 
bridge. Memories  of  Blessed  John  Fisher  (p.  588). 

How  the  quest  for  “ authority  ” in  the  Church  of 
England  still  goes  on.  Many  views  (p.  583). 

Words  attributed  toi  St.  Augustine  which  cannot  be 
found  in  his  works.  What  a hunt  in  the  British  Museum 
revealed  (p.  575). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT  : I)  ™ * SPfC}  Mf' 

a budget  JLI  Adamson,  of  the  Labour  Party, 
discussion.  in  which  the  raising  of  the  income 
tax  exemption  from  ;£i2o  to  ^250  was  advocated,  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Budget  statement  was  not  discussed  till 
the  following  day.  Then  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  on  the 
income  tax  resolutions,  voiced  the  views  of  the 
Asquithian  Liberals.  After  endorsing  the  Chancellor’s 
demand  for  all-round  economy,  his  reduction  of  the 
excess  profits  tax,  and  throwing  out  a reminder  that 
-the  project  of  a capital  levy  could  not  be  dismissed  by 
denunciation  (Mr.  Chamberlain  had  really  presented 
very  strong  arguments  against  the  suggestion),  he 

New  Series.  Vol.  Cl.  No.  3,521. 


went  on  to  complain  of  the  Imperial  Preference  pro- 
posals as  if  they  had  not  been  introduced  to  carry  into 
effect  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  War  Cabinet  and 
the  Imperial  War  Conference  when  Mr.  Asquith  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Sir  Donald  denounced  the 
scheme  as  absolutely  futile  as  the  foundation  of  a 
structure  of  Imperial' trade.  It  was  a beginning,  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  the  taxation  of  food,  and 
Liberals  must  be  on  their  guard.  They  had  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  must  take  their  side  on 
the  question  of  principle  accordingly.  To  this  an 
effective  reply  was  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  Colonel  Amery,  who  pointed  out  that  this 
policy  of  Imperial  Preference  was  not  the  policy  of  one 
party  only ; it  had  been  endorsed  by  the  Governments 
of  all  the  Dominions  and  by  a British  Coalition  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a policy  for  the  Empire  as  a whole,  and 
would  promote  an  increase  of  Free  Trade  within  its 
borders.  It  was  said  that  it  would  offend  other  coun- 
tries, but  that  could  not  come  about  by  discrimination 
between  foreign  nations.  Mr.  Bottomley  a little  later 
suggested  a possible  El  Dorado  to  the  Chancellor  in 
the  matter  of  dormant  bank  balances  and  unclaimed 
securities ; whilst  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  advocated  a 
tax  on  unearned  increment  in  land  values,  and  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  of  increased  output.  Mr. 
Marriott  warmly  approved  of  the  Budget  as  bold, 
broad  and  simple,  and  its  historic  importance  from  the 
embodiment  of  Imperial  Preference.  Mr.  Devlin  com- 
plained of  a heavier  tax  on  whisky  and  beer  being 
imposed  on  Ireland  at  a time  when  she  was  practically 
unrepresented,  but  that  fact  is  scarcely  the  Govern- 
ment’s fault.  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  moved  an  amend- 
j ment  proposing  a separate  assessment  of  husband  and 
| wife  for  income  tax,  which  was  at  present  a penalty  on 
j marriage,  a proposal  which  was  seconded  by  Major 
jT.ryon.  In  reply,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  there  was  no 
’ objection  to  separate  assessment,  but  the  question 
was  whether  they  should  be  rated  separately  or  jointly. 
As  to  the  suggestion  of  taxing  unmarried  people,  he 
had  asked  a lady  at  a deputation  whether  that  was  to 
include  spinsters  as  well  as  bachelors,  and  she  looked 
him  straight  in  the  'face  and  said  she  meant  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Why  were  bachelors  to  be  taxed?  Not 
because  they  did  not  marry,  because  if  that  was  the 
reason  they  would  have  to  give  the  bachelor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  he  had  not  married  because  he 
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had  offered  himself  and  been  refused,  in  which  case 
the  burden  would  have  be  transferred  to  the  lady. 
Eventually  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
resolution  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
—the  lords  and  Ministry  of  Health  Bill,  which  had 

come  up  from  the  Commons, 
received  a favourable  welcome  on  its  second  reading. 
Lord  Sandhurst,  in  submitting  the  motion,  pointed  out 
that  without  the  Central  Authority  proposed  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  devise  skilful  and  well-thought-out 
plans,  and  he  added  that  the  new  Ministry  would  not 
interfere  with  the  local  authorities.  Lord  Crewe  said 
that  anything  which  got  rid  of  the  taint  of  the  Poor 
Law  from  those  requiring  assistance  should  be  wel- 
comed. Lord  Downham  reminded  the  House  that 
public  health  must  be  of  slow  growth.  Lord  Knuts- 
ford  went  into  some  detailed  criticism,  urging  a better 
standard  of  treatment  under  the  panel  system,  and  the 
making  of  a careful  survey  of  the  country,  area  by 
area,  setting  out  present  facilities  and  the  need  of 
others ; whilst  Lord  Bledisloe  urged  unification,  not 
only  at  the  centre,  but  also  in  the  various  administra- 
tive bodies  throughout  the  country.  Lord  Buckmaster 
hoped  that  the  Ministry  would  be  enabled  to  control 
the  advertisements  of  patent  medicines  and  patent 
foods,  many  of  which  were  of  a mischievous  character. 
In  reply,  Lord  Sandhurst  said  that  if  they  found  there 
must  be  more  hospital  accommodation,  it  would  have 
to  be  provided.  The  second  reading  was  agreed  to. 

In  Committee  of  Supply  on  Tues- 

— work  of  the  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Minister  of 

FOOD  MINISTRY.  „ J . , ' , , , , 

Food,  made  a statement  on  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  for  which,  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
tribution and  rationing,  he  claimed  success.  Rationing 
began  in  January,  1918,  and  it  quickly  did  away  with 
queues.  At  the  end  of  February,  1915,  over  1,300,000 
persons  were  found  in  queues  outside  the  shops  : in 
the  first  week  of  rationing  the  number  dropped  to 
200,000,  and  in  the  third  week  queues  had  practically 
disappeared.  The  trading  operations  of  the  Ministry 
for  the  year  1917-1918  showed  a gross  profit  of 
.£1,549,000  on  a turnover  of  £67,000,000,  against 
which  was  to  be  set  the  cost  of  the  Ministry,  the  work 
of  which  bad  been  conducted  without  charge  to  the 
Exchequer  and  without  making  a profit  on  the  public, 
the  prices  paid  by  the  public  being  sufficient  to  cover 
all  charges.  At  the  same  time  food  prices  in  this 
country  had  been  kept  on  a lower  level  than  in  other 
countries.  Prices  were  now  falling,  but  he  warned 
people  against  exaggerated  hopes  of  a large  drop  in 
food  prices.  As  an  illustration  of  the  enormous  work 
done  by  the  Ministry  he  stated  that  85  per  cent,  of  the 
total  food  of  the  country  had  been  actually  bought  and 
sold  by  the  Government,  and  prices  had  been  fixed  for 
94  per  cent,  of  the  country’s  foodstuffs,  luxuries  being 
the  only  commodities  untouched.  The  turnover  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food  for  the  financial  year  1918-19  had 
been  about  £550,000,000,  and  including  the  operations 
of  the  Wheat  and  Sugar  Commissions,  it  was  in  the 
region  of  £900,000,000.  In  relation  to  live  stock, 
home-killed  meat,  and  feeding  stuffs,  they  had  to  deal 
with  800  cattle  markets,  500,000  farmers,  31,000 
butchers,  and  over  24,000,000  animals.  With  the 
prospect  of  larger  supplies  of  fish  lower  prices  might 
be  charged,  and  unless  prices  were  reduced  he  would 
reimpose  a maximum  that  would  be  lower  than  the  old 
controlled  price.  With  the  relaxation  of  control  there 
had  been  large  reductions  in  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment. On  November  n the  total  staff  was  8,686,  but 
it  was  now  5,301,  or  a reduction  of  40  per  cent.  At  the 
end  of  June  a further  large  reduction  would  take  place, 
and  then,  if  the  present  proposals  were  given  effect  to, 
there  would  be  a further  decline  until  the  extinction  of 
the  Ministry,  which  would  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
November.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Clynes 
and  others  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  record  laid 
before  the  House,  and  urged  that  the  Government  ought 
to  maintain  permanently  some  instrument  that  would 


be  an  effective  protection  for  the  public  against  pro- 
fiteering and  cornering  by  trusts  and  companies. 

There  has  been  furious  fighting  at 
PJZLt  Munich  between  the  Government 

troops  and  the  Soviet  Red  Guards, 
who  have  killed  a number  of  the  hostages  they  held, 
amongst  them  being  General  Count  Bothmer,  Prince 
Albert  von  Thurn  and  Taxis  and  his  wife,  and  Prince 
Wrede.  The  Government  troops  forced1  their  way  into 
the  city  on  Friday  in  last  week,  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing many  of  the  Government  offices  and  public 
buildings.  In  some  of  the  streets  a determined  struggle 
was  carried  on,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  city,  where  the  Spartacists  were  most  strongly 
organized.  On  Sunday  they  still  held  out  at  three 
points,  fighting  desperately.  On  Monday  more  troops 
entered  the  town  amid  the  welcoming  cheers  of  the 
people,  who  were  rejoiced  to  be  relieved  of  the  terror 
under  which  they  had  lived.  The  leading  rebels,  in- 
cluding Southemier,  Eglhofer,  Seidl  and  Toller  were 
sentenced  by  court  martial  and  executed. 

Serious  enemy  attacks  had  been 

fPected  last  week  on  the  Allied 

forces  on  the  Archangel  front. 
They  were  awaited  with  a calmness  and  confidence 
which  were  justified  by  the  result.  General  Ironside 
reports  that  these  attacks  began  on  May  1 with  spas- 
modic shelling  from  gunboats  on  the  Dwina,  which 
were  obliged  to  retire,  without  the  infliction  of  any 
casualties  on  our  force,  by  the  fire  of  our  6o-pounder 
guns.  Next  day  the  enemy  opened  a long  bombard- 
ment on  the  Vaga  front,  and  followed  this  up  with  an 
attack  in  great  strength,  which  was  everywhere 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  As  the  ice  on  the  Dwina  is 
now  completely  broken  up  and  a good  flow  obtains  at 
Archangel,  our  gunboats  will  be  able  to  get  to  work 
within  a week.  In  Tuesday’s  papers  the  War  Office 
was  able  to  give  the  following  further  details  of  the 
fighting  on  the  Vaga  front  : — “ The  enemy’s  bombard- 
ment lasted  for  several  hours,  but  the  dug-outs,  which 
were  constructed  during  the  winter,  withstood  the  test 
well,  affording  good  protection  to  our  infantry.  After 
the  bombardment  enemy  troops,  which  had  assembled 
under  cover  of  the  woods,  advanced  to  the  attack,  but 
were  quickly  dispersed  when  they  came  into  the  open. 
One  party  of  Bolsheviks,  which  attempted  to  outflank 
our  position,  got  behind  our  lines,  but  was  counter- 
attacked by  Russian  infantry  anff  defeated,  leaving 
thirty-one  prisoners  in  our  hands.”  General  Ironside 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  danger  of  a successful 
enemy  attack  on  this  front  is  now  past. 

It  would  seem  certain  that  the 
ANmBU^!?wnIL1,  Government  intend  to  deal  with 

the  question  of  primary  education 
in  Ireland.  Two  reports  have  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  a Departmental  Committee,  and 
speaking  from  his  place  in  Parliament  early  in  April, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Macpherson,  sought  to 
alleviate  anxiety  by  declaring  that  whatever  course 
were  adopted,  “ he  for  one,  would  not  be  a party  to 
what  had  been  called  in  Ireland  godless  education. 
In  his  judgment  it  could  easily  be  provided  in  any  Bill 
that  was  brought  forward  that  the  religious  atmosphere 
and  control  of  any  school,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  should  be  preserved  as  at  present.”  It  is 
important  that  that  declaration  should  be  remembered. 
And  now  we  have  a further  statement  from  Mr.  Mao 
pherson,  made  in  the  City  Hall  of  Belfast  on  Thursday 
in  reply  to  a deputation  from  the  Special  Education 
Committee  which  had  set  before  him  their  views  on 
the  state  of  primary  education  in  the  city.  Though 
the  proceedings  were  private,  the  Freeman's  Journal 
was  able  to  explain  that  the  scheme  provides  ‘‘that 
the  Belfast  Corporation  be  constituted  the  local 
authority  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Bill  to  levy  an  education  rate,  the  education  rate  to 
be  levied  on  the  same  basis  as  poor  rate,  and  along 
with  but  as  a separate  item  from  that  rate,  to>  acquire 
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land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill,  either  by  agreement 
or  compulsorily,  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Acts  1890-1908,  to  apply  in  case  of  compulsory  acquisi- 
tion, but  to  have  no  compulsory  power  with  regard 
to  existing  schools.”  Mr.  Macpherson  promised  to 
give  the  matter  his  careful  and  favourable  considera- 
tion. He  later  received  another  deputation  from  the 
Belfast  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  which  urged  that 
the  proposed  new  local  authority  should  be  appointed 
by  election  and  not  by  nomination.  In  reply,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson said  that  he  was  drawing  up  a scheme,  and 
was  appointing  a committee  of  experts  to  go  into  the 
matter  with  the  object  ultimately  of  drafting  a Bill 
which  would  not  apply  to  Belfast  alone  but  to  all 
Ireland.  As  soon  as  he  got  the  Bill  drafted  he  would 
again  visit  Belfast  and  enter  on  a discussion  with  those 
interested  regarding  the  subject  of  representation. 

Whilst  the  Italian  representatives 
have  been  absent  in  Rome  consult- 
ing their  people  and  obtaining  an 
overwhelming  majority  from  their  Parliament  on  the 
question  of  the  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  claims,  the  “ Big 
Three  ” have  been  busily  occupied  in  completing  the 
peace  terms.  The  total  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Ger- 
many has  been  settled,  and  representations  and  re- 
monstrances from  Belgium  have  been  heard  and  con- 
sidered. Belgium  is  said  to  be  grievously  disappointed 
with  the  amount  allotted  to  her  and  the  length  of  time 
given  for  its  payment,  besides  being  discontented  with 
the  refusal  of  adjustments  of  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scheldt  and  in  Limburg.  Meanwhile  constant 
attention  was  being  given  to  the  difficulty  concerning 
the  Italian  claims,  and  in  Monday’s  papers  it  was 
announced  that  an  invitation  had  been  sent  to  Italy  to 
resume  her  place  in  the  Conference,  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  terms  that,  it  was  hoped,  she  would  be  able 
to  accept.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
Italian  delegates  to  return,  if  the  invitation  were 
accepted,  the  presentation  of  the  peace  treaty  to  the 
German  representatives  was  postponed  until  Thursday, 
or  possibly  Saturday,  of  the  present  week.  Happily, 
however,  the  news  on  Tuesday  showed  that  the  air 
had  cleared  even  more  rapidly  and  promisingly  than 
had  been  hoped,  for  it  was  announced  that  the  draft 
of  the  peace  terms  had  been  completed  late  on  Sunday 
night,  and  that  the  treaty  would  be  communicated  to 
the  German  delegates  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  In 
addition  to  this  it  was  learned  that  Signor  Orlando  and 
Baron  Sonnino  had  left  Rome  for  Paris,  and  it  was 
reported  that  both  sides  were  working  with  the  utmost 
good  will  to  bring  about  a settlement  on  the  only  ques- 
tion still  open — that  of  Fiume.  It  had  also  been  decided 
by  the  Crown  Council  at  Brussels  that  the  treaty  would 
be  signed  by  Belgium.  At  a private  sitting  on  Tuesday 
Reuter  says  that  Marshal  Foch  made  an  impressive 
speech.  He  declared  that  the  security  given  to  France 
was  inadequate  from  the  military  standpoint,  and  his 
personal  conviction  was  that  the  treaty  should  not  be 
signed.  Efe  laid  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  the 
French  holding  bridgeheads  on  the  Rhine,  and  main- 
tained that  an  occupation  limited  to  fifteen  years  was 
insufficient. 

The  discontent  in  Belgium  with  the 

dissatisfaction.  Peace  terms  was  Pitifully  dis- 
cussed in  the  papers  last  week, 
and  doubtless  a good  deal  was  made  of  the  merest 
rumours.  Besides  territorial  questions  and  the  amount 
and  time  limit  for  the  indemnity,  Belgium  was  also 
anxious  as  to  how  she  would  get  rid  of  the  six  milliards 
of  marks  in  German  paper  money  that  had  been 
dumped  upon  her  during  the  occupation.  After  careful 
inquiry  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at 
Brussels  set  forth  what  he  considered  Belgium  had 
obtained  as  follows  : — “ Two  and  a half  milliards  in 
gold  [^100,000,000],  payable  within  two  years. 
British,  French  and  American  loans  to  Belgium 
amounting  to  about  six  milliards  [^240,000,000],  to 
be  cancelled.  Germany  to  supply  Belgium  annually  for 
ten  years  with  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  of  the  estimated 
value  of  ^20,000,000.  The  actual  industrial  material, 


and  the  cattle  and  horses  stolen  by  Germany,  or  their 
equivalent,  to  be  restored  immediately.  Representation 
on  the  Supreme  Economic  Council.  The  Allies  to  sup- 
port Belgium  in  negotiations  for  the  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  1839.  Freedom  to  enter  into  economic  union 
with  Luxemburg.  The  cantons  of  Malmedy  and  Eupen, 
with  Moresnet  and  the  forest  of  Hertogenwald ; this 
transfer  of  territory  subject  to  a referendum  within  six 
months.  A voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  mandates  for 
the  administration  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa.” 
With  this  before  us  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that 
she  had  been  promised  everything  and  was  getting 
nothing.  Evidently  M.  Delacroix,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Belgium,  did  not  think  so,  for  he  issued  a statement 
on  Monday  afternoon,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
Government  considered  it  impossible  to  withdraw  from 
the  Peace  Conference,  as  their  representatives  had 
secured  “ important  results.”  These  results  he  stated, 
and  they  were  practically  those  above  set  forth  by  the 
Times  correspondent.  Upon  certain  minor  points 
further  elucidations  and  concessions  were  desirable,  but 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Chamber  had 
“ unanimously  approved  the  decisions  reached  by  the 
Government,  considering  the  treaty,  although  not  the 
best  possible,  an  honourable  and  satisfactory  one.” 


THE  PEACE  TREATY : 
ITS  TERMS 


At  the  Trianon  Palace,  Versailles, 
on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week,  the  delegates  of  Germany 
were  received  by  the  Verification  Powers  Committee  of 
the  Allies  and  credentials  exchanged.  This  was  fol- 
lowed on  Wednesday  afternoon  by  the  delivery  of  the 
peace  terms  to  the  Germans,  in  presence  of  a full 
gathering  of  the  representatives  of  the  Allies.  M. 
Clemenceau  presided,  and  in  a brief  speech  said  that 
the  time  had  come  for  settling  accounts  with  those  who 
had  imposed  the  war  upon  the  Allied  nations.  The 
Germans  had  asked  for  peace,  and  they  could  have  it 
on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  second  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  had  cost  the  Allies  too  much  for  them 
not  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  and  guarantees 
that  the  peace  should  be  lasting.  The  volume  contain- 
ing the  terms  was  then  formally  handed  to  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  who  denied  Germany’s  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Fourteen  Points.  The  Treaty,  after  a preamble  setting 
forth  the  origin  of  the  war  and  the  application  for  an 
Armistice,  contains  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  then  the  terms  imposed  on  Germany,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

New  frontiers  east  and  west,  necessitated  by  the  new 
State  of  Poland  and  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

No  fortifications  or  armed  forces  within  thirty  miles  east 
of  the  Rhine. 

Renunciation  of  rights  under  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk ; 
independence  of  German  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Recognition  of  British  Protectorate  in  Egypt. 

Surrender  of  overseas  colonies. 

Acceptation  of  full  responsibility  for  all  loss  and  damage 
suffered  by  Allies — payment  or  ^1,000,000,000  in  two  years, 
and  later  two  sums  of  ^2,000,000,000  each.  Replacement 
of  shipping  losses  ton  per  ton ; surrender  of  all  ships  over 
1,600  tons,  undertaking  to  build  200,000  tons  of  shipping 
annually  for  five  years  for  the  Allies,  and  no  tariff  discrimi- 
nation against  Allies  for  five  years. 

Ex-Kaiser  to  be  tried  for  supreme  offence  against  inter- 
national morality ; surrender  of  all  persons  accused  of  viola- 
tion of  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

Abolition  of  compulsory  military  service  and  General  Staff; 
army  of  too, 000  men  ; limitation  of  war  material  production  : 
no  tanks,  poison  gas  or  liquid  fire. 

Navy  of  6 battleships,  6 light  cruisers,  12  destroyers, 
12  torpedo  boats  and  no  submarines.  Personnel  15,000. 

Demolition  of  fortifications  of  Heligoland  and  Baltic 
entrance;  Kiel  Canal  open  to  all  nations;  no  military  or 
naval  air  forces. 

Grant  of  facilities  for  international  transport. 

Occupation  of  left  bank  of  Rhine  for  fifteen  years. 

Consent  in  advance  to  treaties  with  her  allies  and  findings 
of  Allied  prize  courts. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

« 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE 

The  fact  that  Germany  surrendered  before  he 
territory  was  touched  has  to  some  extent 
obscured  the  completeness  of  the  triumph  of  the  Allies. 
A great  military  disaster  was  averted  by  the  device  of 
requesting  an  armistice,  and  Germany  was  spared  the 
horrors  of  invasion.  But  though  Berlin  may  boast  that 
till  the  last  the  war  was  fought  out  beyond  her  frontiers, 
the  real  extent  of  the  German  defeat  in  the  field  is  made 
clear  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  she  is  about  to  accept. 
We  are  now  in  a position  to<  answer  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  things  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
went  into*  the  war  have  been  won.  Great  Britain  drew 
the  sword  primarily  to  vindicate  the  violated  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  and  secondarily  to  help  France  to  resist 
an  act  of  wicked  aggression.  As  the  struggle  went 
on  it  gradually  changed  its  character,  and  the  formula, 
“Never  Again,’’  aptly  expressed  the  resolve  of  the 
nation  to  wage  war  against  War  itself  and  to  fight  on 
until  the  whole  system  of  militarism  had  been  finally 
destroyed.  With  the  conditions  of  peace  before  us, 
we  are  in  a position  to  judge  how  far  the  sacrifices  of 
the  nation  have  met  with  reward.  The  independence 
of  Belgium  is  acknowledged  and  secured,  her  territory 
is  restored  and  extended,  and  the  invaders  will  pay 
tribute  to'  her  for  years  to  come  in  reparation  for  the 
injuries  their  forces  inflicted1.  The  primary  object  for 
which  we  went  to  war  has  been  amply  attained.  France 
also  has  not  only  been  freed  from  the  foe,  but  has  won 
back  all  she  had  lost  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  ravages 
of  the  German  armies  will  take  long  to  repair,  but 
Germany  may  go  on  paying  for  thirty  years.  Finally, 
set  in  the  forefront  of  the  terms  of  peace,  is  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  does  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  make  good  the  formula, 

“ Never  Again.  ” 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  picture  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  principal  enemy.  Germany  set  out  to  break 
France  and  to  drive  Russia  back  into  the  wilderness. 
After  four  years  of  war,  France  has  advanced  her 
frontiers  to>  the  furthest  border  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a neighbour.  The  Kaiser  is 
in  exile  and  awaits  his  trial,  and  the  whole  military 
system  which  had  cast  its  baleful  shadow  over  Europe 
for  fifty  years  lies  in  the  dust.  Twenty-four  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  have  been  surrendered  to 
Poland,  cut  out  of  Upper  Silesia  and  the  provinces  of 
Posen  and  West  Prussia.  Another  8,000  square  miles 
of  territory  are  in  jeopardy,  dependent  upon  the  popular 
vote  in  Schleswig  and  East  Prussia.  The  Saar  Valley, 
with  all  its  wealth  in  coal  and  iron,  is  assigned  to 
France  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  will  determine  its 
own  destiny.  Meanwhile,  as  a guarantee  for  the  faithful 
carrying  out  of  the  treaty,  all  German  territory  to'  the 
west  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  the  bridge-heads 
across  the  river,  will  be  held  by  the  Allies  for  fifteen 
years.  If,  however,  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
are  observed,  the  bridge-head  of  Cologne  will  be 
evacuated  at  the  end  of  five  years,  that  of  Coblenz  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  and  that  of  Mainz  at  the  end  of 
fifteen,  years.  Apart  from  certain  areas  beyond  the 
bridge-heads,  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  left  to 
Germany  upon  certain  conditions.  She  must  not  con- 
struct or  maintain  any  fortifications  within  fifty  kilo- 
metres of  the  river,  or  keep  armed  forces  there,  or  hold 


manoeuvres  there,  and  at  any  time  must  be  prepared 
to  give  explanations  as  to  her  conduct  there  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Finally,  the  whole  of  the  German  Colonial  Empire  is 
signed  away  and  surrendered  to  the  Allies.  German 
East  Africa  passes  to  Great  Britain  as  the  mandatory 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  South-West  Africa  goes  on 
the  same  conditions  to'  the  South  African  Union ; New 
Zealand  in  the  same  way  takes  the  German  Samoan 
Islands ; the  other  German  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
are  divided  between  Australia  and  Japan,  japan  taking 
those  north  of  the  Equator  and  Australia  those  to  the 
south.  The  fate  of  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  will 
be  decided  by  the  League  of  Nations,  on  a joint  recom- 
mendation from  England  and  France — in  any  event, 
Germany’s  interest  in  them  has  come  to'  an  end. 

Thus  diminished  in  territory  and  population  at  home, 
and  relieved  of  all  her  possessions  abroad,  Germany 
has  still  to>  give  guarantees  against  any  further  act  of 
aggression.  All  compulsory  military  service  is 
abolished.  The  whole  army  must  consist  of  a volunteer 
force  which  must  not  exceed  100,000  men.  This  army, 
smaller  than  “the  little  contemptible,”  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  enlist  for  twelve  years,  with  officers 
who  are  to  serve  for  twenty-five  years.  There  is  to 
be  no'  General  Staff,  and  the  production  of  armaments 
and  munitions  is  to'  be  strictly  rationed  and  confined 
to  a scale  suitable  for  a force  intended  mainly  for  the 
preservation  of  order  at  home.  No  poison  gas,  or 
tanks,  or  armoured  cars  will  be  allowed.  The  Govern- 
ment arsenals  are  to-  be  suppressed  and  their  personnel 
dismissed.  No  air  forces  are  permitted.  The  naval 
conditions  are  also  satisfactorily  drastic.  Six  battle- 
ships of  a pre-Dreadnought  type,  and  a few  light 
cruisers  and  torpedo-boats  will  fly  the  German  flag. 
But  there  are  to  be  no  German  submarines,  and  the 
great  fleet  now  interned  at  Scapa  Flow  is  to  be  finally 
surrendered.  Having  no  colonies  to  protect,  Germany 
has  no  longer  any  need  for  a fleet — and  the  peace  terms 
have  been  drafted  accordingly.  Clearly,  when  she 
owes  as  reparation  more  than  she  can  ever  hope  to 
repay,  she  cannot  be  allowed  to  waste  money  on  display 
or  unnecessary  armaments.  The  amount  of  the 
indemnity  is  left  for  future  determination.  Meanwhile 
a thousand  millions  is  named  as  a first  instalment.  Of 
special  interest  to'  this  country  is  the  clause  which 
provides  for  the  replacement  of  “all  merchant  ships 
and  fishing  boats  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  the  war.” 
To  this  end  the  whole  German  mercantile  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  ships  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upwards,  and  half 
the  smaller  vessels,  are  to  be  handed  over  immediately. 
Further,  “ as  an  additional  part  of  reparation,”  the 
German  Government  agrees  to  build  ships  for  the 
Allies  to'  an  amount  not  exceeding  200,000  tons  gross 
annually  for  the  next  five  years.  Finally,  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Congress 
are  to  be  invited  to'  join  in  a common  guarantee  to 
protect  France  against  any  unprovoked  aggression 
from  across  the  Rhine. 


THE  HOLY  WISDOM  AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

ON  December  26,  in  the  year  537,  the  Emperor 
Justinian  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  his  great 
church.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Menas  (536“552)-  In  a mood  °.f  proud 
humility,  when  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  reign 
was  achieved,  Caesar  allowed  the  Patriarch  to  ride  to 
the  ceremony  in  his  own  chariot,  while  he  walked 
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humbly  among  the  people.  While  the  long  rite  of  ! 
Byzantine  consecration  was  carried  out,  Justinian  j 
stood  in  the  church  and  looked  up  at  the  lines  of  j 
columns  in  beautiful  marbles  brought  from  the  islands,  ; 
at  the  four  vast  piers  that  soared  overhead  in  the j 
centre,  at  the  cupola  stretching  its  great  curve  above,  j 
like  the  curve  of  the  sky.  He  had  meant  to  build  a j 
church  whose  glory  should  eclipse  that  of  every  other 
in  the  world.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  had  done  an  even 
greater  thing  than  he  knew  at  the  time.  Looking  up 
into  the  cupola  he  thought  of  that  other  great  Temple 
of  God,  the  only  possible  rival  to  his,  and  he  said  : — 
“ Glory  be  to  God.  O Solomon,  I have  beaten  you.” 

Alas,  Justinian’s  cupola  was  less  firm  than  splendid. 
Twenty-one  years  later,  in  558,  there  was  an  earth- 
quake, the  central  piers  gave  way,  the  cupola  fell  and 
smashed  the  thysiasterion,  the  ciborium,  ambo  and 
holy  table  beneath.  The  Emperor  set  to  work  to  build  j 
it  up  again.  He  found  two  architects,  Anthemios  of  j 
Tralles  and  Isidore  of  Miletos,  both  from  Asia  Minor,  i 
Under  them  were  a hundred  foremen,  under  each ; 
foreman  a hundred  masons,  ten  thousand  workmen  in  ; 
all.  They  restored  the  dome.  This  time  they  made 
it  so  firm  that  it  still  stands  over  its  sanctuary,  after  , 
thirteen  centuries.  They  used  small  bricks  made  in  ; 
Rhodes,  so  light  that  five  weighed  no'  more  than  an 
ordinary  brick  of  the  same  size.  After  the  restoration  ! 
the  second  consecration  was  on  December'  24,  558.  This 
time  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch  (Eutychios,  552-564) 
sate  side  by  side  in  the  chariot  holding  the  book  of  j 
gospels  between  them,  while  the  choir  sang  “ Lift  up  | 
your  gates.  ” 

Who  can  describe  the  splendour  of  the  great  church  t 
that  still  dominates  Constantinople?  Even  now,  in  j 
its  desolation,  emptied  of  its  former  splendour,  with  \ 
the  golden  altar  and  silver  ciborium  razed  to'  the 
ground,  with  its  world  of  mosaics  covered  with  ugly  I 
yellow  paint,  and  a Mihrab  desecrating  the  sanctuary,  1 
even  now  the  splendour  of  the  Holy  Wisdom1  is  in-  j 
comparable.  It  is  not  the  daughter,  it  is  the  mother 
of  Byzantine  architecture.  Wherever  Byzantine 
builders  have  set  up  a church,  they  have  had  before 
their  eyes  Justinian’s  Holy  Wisdom  as  the  model  to 
copy,  while  no  one  has  ever  equalled  it.  The  Moslem 
conqueror,  too,  could  find  no  better  inspiration  for  his 
buildings  than  the  church  he  seized  when  he  took 
Constantinople.  In  this  case  again  “ Graecia  capta 
ferum  uictorem  cepit.  ” The  Hagia  Sophia  was  turned 
into  a mosque  and  became  the  model  of  all  the  great 
mosques  built  by  Mohammed  II ’s  successors.  Along 
the  ridge  of  Stambul  you  may  see  a line  of  copies  of 
it,  the  mosques  of  Ahmet,  Bayazet,  Suleiman,  such 
poor  copies  as  they  are.  Their  domes,  each  a section 
of  the  circle,  look  uninspired  beside  the  beautiful 
ellipse  of  their  model,  their  shoddy  minarets,  tawdry 
carving  and  shabby  splendour  make  these  imitations 
fit  symbols  of  the  Turk  who  built  them.  Like  him 
they  are  half-civilized  foreigners  squatting  in  a city 
not  their  own.  Beside  the  Turkish  buildings,  the  Holy 
Wisdom  stands  incomparable  in  its  desolation,  in  spite 
of  the  vile  minarets  which  now  defile  its  outline. 

We  need  not  fall  back  on  imagination  to  realize  the 
wonders  of  the  church,  as  it  was  when  Justinian  built 
it.  A Greek  at  the  time,  Paul  the  Silentiary,2  wrote 
a long  poem  with  exact  description  of  the  building  and 
all  its  ornaments,  the  great  .curve  of  the  “ helmet  ” 
(he  means  the  cupola)  glittering  with  mosaics,  the 
sanctuary  fitted  throughout  with  nothing  less  than 

1 Is  it  necessary  still  to  protest  against  the  form  “ Saint  (or 

sancta,  or  santa)  Sophia”?  That  is  an  absurd  mixture  of  two 
languages.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  God  the  Son,  the  Word, 
Wisdom  of  God,  of  whom  is  understood  the  text  Prov.  viii.  12-36  : 
’EyU)  ■p  Hocpla  icaTe'aic/ivuaa  f3ov\-fiv,  k.t.\.  In  Greek  its  title  is  ri  ayt 
Ho<pla.  If  you  want  it  in  Latin,  it  becomes  “ Sancta  Sapientia  ” 
(Italian  “ la  santa  Sapienza  ” — anyhow  it  would  be  “ Sofia,” 
“ la  sainte  Sagesse,”  “ the  holy  Wisdom,”  &c.).  “ St.  Sophia  ” 

suggests  a lady  named  Sophy. 

2 '0  SiXerrtdpios  (a  fine  specimen  of  Bvzantine  Greek).  There 

were  two  classes  of  Silentiarii,  the  lesser  imposed  silence  on 

the  people  in  law  courts  and  church,  the  greater  were  Senators, 

who  kept  the  secrets  of  the  Basileus.  See  George  Kodinos  (not 
the  real  author)  : Ilepl  tSiv  otpipLuluv,  Cap.  I,  Group  3,  and 
Gretser’s  notes  on  ch.  iv.  (ed.  Goar,  Paris,  1648,  p.  201). 


solid  silver,  the  sheets  of  many-coloured  marbles, 
green  from  Karystos,  Phrygian  rosy  mixed  with  white, 
porphyry  powdered  with  bright  stars,  emerald  from 
Sparta,  marble  with  wavy  veins  from  the  Iassian  hills, 
crocus-colour  from  Lybia,  crystals  and  onyx,  Atracian 
marble,  green  as  the  sea,  mixed  with  blue  like  corn- 
flowers, and  here  and  there  a drift  of  white  as  fallen 
snow.  He  describes  the  carved  ornament,  the  shining 
mosaics  on  gold  backgrounds,  the  Ikonostasion,  silver 
ciborium,  altar  of  gold  covered  with  gems,  woven  silk 
curtains,  the  silver  lamps  that  hung  like  stars  in  the 
sky,  making  night  as  bright  as  day,  the  great  cross 
all  lit  up  that  hung  from  the  dome  before  the  screen.3 

Of  so  much  splendour  only  the  shell  now  remains. 
The  Turks  looted1  the  church  thoroughly  in  1453,  and 
covered  up  the  mosaics  which  offend  the  law  of  the 
Koran. 

They  have  taken  the  Holy  Wisdom,  the  great  church, 

Which  had  three  hundred  altar-bells  and  sixty-two  great  bells 
to  chime. 

For  every  bell  was  a priest,  for  every  priest  a deacon. 

But  as  the  most  Holy  was  taken  and  the  Lord  of  the  world  went 
out, 

A voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  a voice  from  the  mouth  of  angels  : 
“ Leave  off  your  singing  of  psalms,  set  down  the  most  Holy, 
and  send, 

Send  to  the  land  of  the  Franks,  and  tell  them  to  come  back  to 
take  it, 

To  take  back  the  golden  cross  and  the  book  of  the  holy  gospels, 

To  take  back  the  holy  altar  that  the  Turk  has  destroyed  and 
defiled.” 

Then,  when  our  Lady  heard  of  this,  her  images  wept  for  her  grief. 

Our  Lady  will  weep  no  longer,  the  voice  of  the 
angels  has  been  heard,  the  Franks  have  come  back, 
not  this  time  as  in  1204,  but  to  undo  the  abomination 
that  defiled  New  Rome  for  four  and  a half  centuries. 
The  great  church  still  stands ; what  is  to  be  done  with 
it  now?  The  example  set  by  the  Greeks  in  Salonike 
seems  the  obvious  one  to  follow.  They  have  left  to 
the  Moslem  all  the  mosques  he  built ; but  have  taken 
back  the  Christian  churches.  There  need  be  no  idea 
of  retaliation  for  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Turk  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  no-  idea  of  punishing  him  for 
having  seized  churches  by  now  seizing  mosques.  But 
at  least  he  must  disgorge  what  he  then  plundered. 
Above  all,  the  Holy  Wisdom  at  Constantinople,  per- 
haps the  most  famous  church  in  all  Christendom,  as  a 
matter  of  obvious  right,  must  be  given  back  to  the 
religion  for  which  it  was  built.  The  Moslem  holds  it 
only  by  force  of  arms ; the  force  of  arms  has  now 
turned  against  him,  so  his  one  claim  to  the  building 
has  gone.  There  must  be  a third  consecration, 
to  remove  the  defilement  of  over  four  centuries,  the 
holy  altar  must  again  be  set  up,  the  Ikonostasion 
restored,  the  book  of  the  gospels  brought  back. 

But  who  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  Holy  Wisdom 
now?  If  things  were  as  they  were  in  when  it  was 
built,  there  would  be  no  dispute  about  this.  Unhappily 
Photius  and  Cerularius  have  come  between,  and  their 
ill-omened  shadow  darkens  this  question  too. 

Many  people  think  that  there  is  no  question  to  raise 
here.  They  want  the  church  given  back  to  the 
Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  a matter  of 
course.  It  belonged  to  his  predecessors ; to  whom 
could  it  belong  now  but  to  him?  Yet  the  matter  is 
not  so  simple.  The  church  should  go  back  to  the 
religion  for  which  it  was  built.  That  religion  was 
Catholic,  in  the  communion  of  the  Pope.  Justinian 
built  the  Holy  Wisdom.  Justinian  was  a Catholic,  he 
never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  that  his  church  would 
be  given  to  people  in  schism  with  the  Pope.  Jus- 
tinian’s view  is  that  the  Pope  is  the  “ Head  of  all  the 
holy  Churches.”4  He  signed  the  formula  of  Hormis- 
das.5  The  faith  of  Justinian’s  Church  was  that  of  the 

3 The  best  text  of  the  Silentiary’s  poem  is  in  the  Corp.  Script. 
Hist.  Byz.,  vol.  xix  (Bonn,  Ed.  Weber,  1837),  pp.  3-48,  with 
Ducange’s  interpretation  and  notes.  It  is  also  in  Migne, 
P.G.  LXXXVI  (II),  2119-2158,  full  of  the  infamous  Migne’s 
usual  misprints.  Translation  of  parts  of  it  in  W.  R.  Lethaby 
and  H.  Swainson  : The  Church  of  St.  Sophia  (an  admirable  book, 
save  for  its  title),  Macmillan,  1894,  chap,  iii-iv. 

4 Letter  to  John  II  (Mansi,  VIII,  col.  795,  E). 

5 Mansi,  VIII,  847,  D. 
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Bishop  of  Patara,  who  wrote  to  him  : “ There  are 
many  sovereigns  on  earth,  but  not  one  who  is  placed 
over  the  Church  of  the  whole  world,  as  is  the  Pope.” 
Would  Justinian  have  recognized  people  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  communion  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
“ in  which  is  the  full  and  true  solidity  of  the  Christian 
religion,”7  as  the  lawful  inheritors  of  the  church  he 
built?  What  he  says  is  : — “ The  names  of  those  who 
are  banished  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  is  those  who  do  not  consent  to-  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  are  not  to  be  recited  in  the  holy  mysteries.  ’ ’ 
As  soon  as  he  was  crowned  he  sent  a Catholic  profes- 
sion of  faith  to  Pope  Agapetus  (535-536),  with  the 
strongest  acknowledgement  of  the  primacy  and  the 
necessity  of  communion  with  Rome;  for  instance  : “ to 
us  union  with  your  Apostolic  See  is  always  a great 
care  (semper  magnum  nobis  studium)  ”,  again  : “we 
hasten  in  all  things  to  follow  the  Apostolic  See  of  Your 
Holiness.”9  He  writes  to  the  Synod  of  553:  “We 
maintain  true  union  with  the  Apostolic  See,  and  it  is 
certain  that  you  too  will  keep  this  ; for  the  change  to 
the  worse  whether  of  Vigilius  or  of  anyone  else  cannot 
injure  the  peace  of  the  Churches.”  10 

The  church  was  consecrated  by  Menas  of  Constanti- 
nople. For  what  religion?  For  the  Catholic  religion, 
which,  as  Menas  also  confessed,  consists  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  See.11  Menas  was  so  obviously 
in  communion  with  Rome  that  he  was  ordained 
Patriarch  by  the  Pope  himself,  a rare  honour  for  an 
Eastern  prelate.  So  convinced  was  he  of  the  necessity 
of  following  the  Roman  Church  in  all  things  that  in 
544  he  refused  to  sign  the  Three  Chapters  on  the 
express  ground  that  he  could  do  no  such  thing  till  the 
Pope  had  approved ; then  he  signed,  on  the  condition 
that  his  signature  was  not  to  count  unless  the  Pope 
consented  to  it.12  Soon  after  came  that  noxious 
business  of  the  Three  Chapters  and  the  deplorable 
weakness  of  Pope  Vigilius  (537-555).  Yet,  so  obvious 
was  the  necessity  of  communion  with  the  Holy  See  to 
the  Byzantine  Church,  that  Justinian,  while  he  was 
harrying  Vigilius,  took  pains  to  explain  that  he  was 
in  no  way  quarrelling  with  the  See  of  St.  Peter.  In 
short,  when  the  Hagia  Sophia  was  consecrated,  not 
one  person  who  carried  out  that  ceremony  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ  except 
in  loyal  communion  with  the  Pope,  not  one  could  have 
foreseen  that  it  would  ever  be  claimed  by  any 
Christians  other  than  those  who,  like  themselves,  were 
in  communion  with  Rome.  If  the  Holy  Wisdom  is  to 
be  given  back  to  the  religious  body  that  built  it,  it 
ought  to  be  Catholic.  Its  builders  and  consecrator  had 
their  rite  in  common  with  the  modern  Orthodox ; they 
had  what  is  infinitely  more  important  than  rite,  namely 
religion,  in  common  with  modern  Latins.  But  the  J 
people  who  represent  exactly  the  founders  of  this 
church,  in  rite,  race,  religion  and  everything  else,  are 
the  Uniates  of  Greek  blood  and  Byzantine  rite.  These 
are  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Justinian,  Menas  and 
Eutychios. 

The  Catholic  claim  to  the  church  is  not  only  that 
it  was  built  and  dedicated  for  our  religion.  During 
the  time  it  was  used  for  Christian  worship  it  was  a 
“ Catholic  ” church  for  more  years  than  it  was  an 
“ Orthodox  ” one.  Let  us  add  up  the  periods.  The 
Hagia  Sophia  was  used  for  Catholic  rites  by  a 
Patriarch  who  acknowledged  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope ; 
the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Old1  Rome,  as  that  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  was  recited  in  the 
diptychs  at  its  altar,  from  its  consecration  in  537  to 
the  schism  of  Photius  in  863.  It  was  used  by  clergy 
in  schism  with  Rome  during  the  first  years  of  that 
schism,  to  the  Eighth  General  Council  in  869.  It  was 
Catholic  then  till  Photius’  synod  in  879,  then 
schismatical  till  the  reunion  of  893.  It  was  Catholic 

• Liberati  Breu,  Cap.  XXII  (P.L.  LXVIII,  col.  1040,  D). 

7 Form.  Horm. 

* lb. 

9 Mansi,  VIII,  846,  A. 

10  Mansi,  IX,  367,  C. 

11  Menas  also  signed  the  Form.  Horm. 

12  Facundus  Hermian  : Pro  defensione  Mum  Capit.  IV,  { 

(P.L.  LXVII,  col.  625,  B-C).  ! 
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from  893  to  1054.  Then  came  the  schism  of 
Cerularius,  when  the  Roman  Legates  laid)  their  Bull 
of  excommunication  on  its  altar,  on  that  fatal 
Saturday,  July  16.  From  that  day  till  the  reunion  of 
Florence  in  1439  it  was  again  in  the  use  of  people  not 
in  communion  with  Rome.  The  last  period  before  the 
Turk  seized  it,  from  1439  to  1453,  was  Catholic.  Add 
together  these  periods.  What  emerges  is  that  the 
church  was  used  by  Christians  for  916  years  before 
its  desecration;  of  these,  during  51 1 it  belonged  to 
Catholics,  in  the  technical  sense,  that  is  by  Christians 
in  communion  with  the  Pope,  for  405  years  it  was 
used  by  the  Orthodox,  in  the  technical  sense,  that  is 
by  Christians  in  schism  with  the  Pope.13  It  was 
Catholic  and  Uniate  when  it  was  built  and  consecrated  ; 
it  was  Catholic  and  Uniate  when  the  Turk  seized'  it. 
The  last  Christian  liturgy  celebrated  at  its  altar,  before 
the  altar  was  swept  away,  was  a Uniate  liturgy ; the 
last  two  Patriarchs  who  vested  in  its  Diakonikon, 
Metrophanes  II  (1441-1443)  and  Gregory  IV  (1446- 
1451),  were  Uniate  Patriarchs.  Gregory  IV,  the  last 
Patriarch  before  the  Turkish  conquest,  was  indeed  an 
enthusiastic  Uniate.  He  had  signed  the  decree  of 
Florence  as  Protosynkellos ; when  he  resigned  his  See 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  died  there,  a good  Catholic,  in 
1459.  As  a Christian  church  the  Holy  Wisdom  began 
Catholic,  ended  Catholic,  and1  was  Catholic  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  between.  Is  this  a reason  for 
handing  it  over  to  a religious  body  which  is  that  of 
neither  its  founder,  its  consecrator,  nor  of  the  last 
Christians  who  worshipped  in  it?  No  one  suggests 
that  the  Hagia  Sophia  should  become  a church  of  the 
Roman  rite.  It  was  built  for  the  Byzantine  rite, 
intended  for  that.  The  associations  of  the  chief 
Byzantine  church  with  its  own  rite  are  so  obvious  that 
no  one  with  any  historical  sense  would  wish  to  see  the 
Roman  Mass  celebrated!  at  its  altar,  except  maybe  as 
a graceful  courtesy  toi  a foreign. visitor  on  some  special 
occasion.  We  do  not  ask  that  the  abominable  injury 
of  the  fourth  Crusaders  in  1204  be  repeated.  The 

church  is  Byzantine ; let  it  always  remain  so.  But 
Byzantine  does  not  mean  schismatical.  There  is  no 
sort  of  inherent  connection  between  an  ancient, 
entirely  Catholic  rite,  and  schism  with  the  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  earth.  A man  can  be  as  good  a 
Catholic  as  the  Pope  himself  without  sharing  the 
Pope’s  rite ; millions  are.  The  just  solution  of  the 
question  of  restoring  the  Holy  Wisdom  to  Christian 
use  would  be  to'  give  it  to  Uniates  of  its  own  rite. 
These  represent  the  Church  of  its  founder.  Like 
Justinian  they  use  the  rite  of  Constantinople,  like 
Justinian  they  “ keep  true  union  with  the  Apostolic 
See.”  Whoi  but  these  are  the  lawful  heirs  of  Jus- 
! tinian’s  building,  to'  whom  but  them  would  he  hand 
it  over,  if  he  could  come  back  now  ? 

There  are  not  so  many  of  them  as  there  are  Orthodox. 
But  the  question  is  not  which  is  the  largest  body,  but 
which  is  the  Church  of  the  founders.  Not  long  ago 
there  was  that  famous  decision  of  the  civil  courts  in 
the  case  of  two'  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland. 
Then  all  the  original  property  was  handed  over  to  the 
vastly  smaller  body,  by  quite  unprejudiced  judges, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  the  others  had  modified  their 
ecclesiastical  position,  and  so  were  no  longer  the 
original  Church.  The  decision  was  just.  The  same 
principle  should  be  applied  to  this  case.  What  more 
vital  modification  of  an  ecclesiastical  position  can  be 
conceived  than  to  break  away  from  the  Church  under 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  to  which  their  fathers  had 
belonged,  to  set  up  a separate  sect,  rejecting  the 
central  authority,  in  schism  with!  the  main  body  ? 
What  would  Justinian  say  to  people  in  this  position? 
At  first  he  would  notice  no  difference,  because  the. 

13  Strictly,  we  should  add  another  57  years  to  the  Catholic 
period,  taking  them  from  the  Orthodox  ; Cath.  568  years,  Orth. 
348.  From  1204  to  1261  the  church  was  Catholic  and  Latin.  But 
that  was  the  time  when  the  Crusaders  held  Constantinople.  We 
do  not  want  to  make  capital  out  of  that  atrocity.  But  one  could 
add  and  subtract  eight  years  for  the  union  of  Lyons  II  (1274-1282) 
and  eighteen  for  that  of  John  V Palaiologos  (i3S5_I373)-  So  the 
j final  totals  would  be : Cath.  594  years,  Orth.  322.  But  the  figures 
j given  above  are  near  enough. 
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external  element,  the  rite,  is  the  one  he  knew.  But  the 
great  Lawgiver  was  not  the  man  to  confuse  rite  with 
essential  religion.  He  knew  well  enough  that  any  sect 
can  use  any  rite  (it  is  merely  a matter  of  getting  the 
books  and  following  their  rubrics).  He  knew  that  the 
unseen  side  of  religion  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  ceremonies  you  see.  He  would  miss  the  name  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Old  Rome  in  the  Diptychs,  and  would 
ask  who  these  “ Orthodox  ” may  be.  One  imagines 
him  saying:  “Who  are  you?  Some  new  kind  of 
Acacian  schismatics,  or  what?  I built  my  church  for 
the  use  of  members  of  the  great  Catholic  Church 
united  in  East  and  West,  for  people  who,  like  myself, 
‘ ever  have  great  care  of  the  union  of  the  Apostolic 
See,’  who,  like  myself,  ‘ hasten  in  all  things  to  follow 
the  Apostolic  See.’  ” Such  people  exist,  heirs  of 
Justinian  in  every  sense,  in  rite,  faith  and  law;  they 
are  the  Uniates  of  Byzantine  rite. 


NOTES 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  has  received  the  following 
letter,  dated  February  27,  from  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in 
reply  to  congratulations  of  the  English  Episcopate  : — 

The  kind  messages  of  congratulation  which  the  Hierarchy  of 
England  sent  me  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Keating  filled  me 
with  joy  and  gratitude. 

Your  Kind  words  touched  upon  the  tender  bonds  of  friendship 
that  bind  me  to  you,  my  brother  Bishops  across  the  seas  ; you 
made  me  realize  more  than  ever  the  blessing  of  that  fraternity 
which  you  have  manifested  for  me. 

Indeed,  my  mind  often  goes  back  to  the  past,  and  I rejoice  to 
dwell  again  in  memory  with  old  friends  who  are  gone.  Many 
of  the  most  illustrious  among  them  were  sons  of  England. 

As  England  was  blessed  with  great  Churchmen  in  the  past, 
so  we  all  admire  your  strength  and  unity  to-day.  In  your  great 
work  you  have  realized  in  great  measure  that  spiritual  victory 
for  which  your  illustrious  Wiseman,  Manning,  and  Newman 
laboured  so  long  and  so  courageously. 

I thank  God  that  I have  lived  fo  see  the  day  when  England 
is  fast  returning  to  her  Catholic  greatness  of  other  centuries, 
when,  by  untiring  zeal  and  energy,  her  Bishops  and  priests  are 
again  winning  back  the  glory  that  was  torn  from  the  Church 
three  centuries  and  a half  ago. 

I am  deeply  grateful  for  all  your  kind  good  wishes  to  me. 
Were  it  possible,  I would  gladly  go  to  thank  you  in  person. 
But  since  that  cannot  be,  I am  sending  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Paschal  Robinson,  O.F.M.,  Professor  at  the  Catholic  University, 
to  present  to  you  my  written  testimony  of  esteem  and  gratitude. 
I can  only  beg  God  to  reward  you  here  and  hereafter  for  all  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  in  my  respect. 

With  sentiments  of  deep  esteem  and  reverence,  I am,  dear 
brothers  of  the  episcopate, 

Yours  devotedly  in  Christ, 

J.  Card.  Gibbons. 


That  there  is  any  proper  place  for  the  service  of 
Benediction  in  a Protestant  church  can  hardly  be  con- 
tended. Yet  when  we  remember  the  sort  of  doctrinal 
go-as-you-please  arrangement  which  prevails  in  the 
Establishment,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  vigour  of  the 
campaign  which  is  now  being  conducted  against  this 
particular  devotion.  Cited  to  appear  before  the  Bishop 
of  Truro,  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Wason,  who  is  perpetual 
curate  of  Cury-with-Gunwalloc,  declines  to  appear,  and 
on  the  odd  ground  that  as  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  he  must  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  Parliament  in  spiritual  matters.  He  says  to 
his  Bishop: — “ By  utilizing  the  Act  of  1840  you  lead 
us  to  infer  that  you  think  that  you  have  no  inherent 
right  as  Bishop  to  try  ecclesiastical  offenders  in  your 
own  Consistory  Court.  That  is  to  say,  that  you 
abandon  one  of  the  oldest  rights  of  the  universal 
Episcopate,  while  at  the  same  time  you  insist  that  I 
should  abandon  my  right  as  a priest  to  be  heard  before 
a lawful  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  be  proclaimed  as 
contumacious  and  rebellious  to  authority.”  Meanwhile 
the  case  has  been  heard  in  his  absence,  and  the  Bishop 
will  give  judgment  at  his  leisure. 


The  Rev.  R.  Wynter,  vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Taunton, 
is  also  contumacious,  and  has  even  gone  so-  far  as  to 
disregard  the  godly  orders  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Indeed,  this  gentleman’s  conduct  is  such 
that  the  Bishop  of  Taunton  has  not  hesitated  to  admit 


that  he  is  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. He  appeals  to  the  oath  which  Mr.  Wynter  took 
at  his  institution  to  render  canonical  obedience  “ in  all 
lawful  and  honest  things  ” to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Again  the  offending  parson  had  promised  to 
use  in  public  prayer  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  “ and  none  other,  except  so  far 
as  shall  be  ordered  by  lawful  authority.”  The  Bishop 
then  triumphantly  pointed  out  that  the  service  of  Bene- 
diction is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  has 
not  been  authorized  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

But  Mr.  Wynter  has  something  to  say  on  his  side. 
Reminded  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  replied  : 
“ What  about  egg  services,  and  doll  services,  and 
services  with  actresses,  such  as  that  in  Worcester 
Cathedral  the  other  day,  where  a prominent  actress 
recited  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  interspersed  with 
anthems  by  the  choir?  What  about  the  betrayal  of 
truth  by  Bishop  Hamilton  Baynes,  Assistant  Bishop  in 
the  diocese  of  Birmingham,  rector  and  canon  of  Bir- 
mingham Cathedral,  who  on  March  10  actually 
appeared  as  preacher  in  the  leading  Unitarian  chapel 
in  Birmingham?  Are  those  things  contemplated  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer?  Are  they  denounced  and 
pilloried  in  the  pulpit?  ” 


Then  he  went  on  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Bishops’ 
camp  by  asking  how  those  who  are  so  keen  to  exact 
“ canonical  obedience  ” from  the  clergy  themselves 
obey  their  vow  to  “ barfish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God’s  word.” 
“ When  do  we  hear  of  charges  or  denunciations  against 
attacks. on  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  such  as  are 
contained  in  the  book  ‘ Foundations,’  written  by  Canon 
Streeter,  and  others?  A flood  of  literature,  to  say 
nothing  of  attacks  in  Convocation  and  elsewhere  by 
those  who>  have  been  given  high  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, is  constantly  put  forth  against  the  Word  of  God 
in  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Divine  Person  and  miracles 
of  our  Lord.  If  one  bishop  has  publicly  or  privately 
denounced  or  exhorted  the  authors  of  those  notorious 
attacks  I have  yet  to  hear  of  him  ! ” Finally  he  made 
clear  that  he  will  never  give  up  Benediction  “ I am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  marked  increase  at  the  Sunday 
evening  services  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  Bene- 
dicion,  and  never  will  I abandon  it  so  long  as  I am  vicar 
here.  ” 


Others  also  have  been  struck  by  the  contrast  they 
note  between  the  ardour  with  which  the  Benediction 
service  is  assailed  and  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  the  Bishops  of  the  Establishment  regard  graver 
matters.  Thus  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Leary,  writing  to>  the 
Church  Times  to  denounce  what  he  regards  as  a crown- 
ing instance  of  disloyalty  to  truth,  says  : — “ On 
March  10  Bishop  Hamilton  Baynes  appeared  as  the 
preacher  in  what  has  been  known  for  years  as  the  lead- 
ing Unitarian  church  in  that  city,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ‘ Presbyterian  Unitarian  Guild.’  Now  Unitarians 
by  their  profession  do  not  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  In  their  view,  He  is  not  God.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  His  Sacrifice  for  sin,  however  beautiful 
as  an  example,  cannot  be  of  any  value  to  us  as  of  power 
to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  And  this  famous 
centre,  thus  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  Birmingham 
with  the  denial  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  is  the  place  chosen  by  one  of  our 
bishops  for  an  ‘exchange  of  pulpits.’  If  this  is  not 
the  propagation  of  unbelief,  I should  like  to  know  what 
is?  And  we  are  still  without  any  such  public  con- 
demnation of  this  procedure  by  the  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham as  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  service  of  Benedic- 
tion in  the  same  diocese,  which,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  it,  does  not  tend  to  deny  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  faith.” 


Some  interesting  relics  of  the  sojourn  of  Napoleon  III 
in  Lancashire  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  have  just 
been  sold  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  The  Emperor  was 
1 for  a considerable  period  the  guest  of  Lord  Gerard  at 
Old  Garswood,  whither  he  took  with  him  some  rare 
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old  French  furniture  of  the  Louis  XIV  and  XV  periods, 
which  had  ever  since  been  preserved  by  the  Gerard 
family  in  the  suite  of  rooms  he  occupied.  During  the 
war,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian , Garswood  Hall 
has  been  used  as  a military  hospital,  and  in  connection 
with  the  scheme  of  rearrangement,  after  military  occu- 
pation, Lord  Gerard,  M.C.,  decided  to  offer  a quantity 
of  the  surplus  appointments  at  the  hall  for  sale  by  public 
auction.  Most  of  the  furniture  used  by  the  Emperor 
had,  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  storage,  become  consider- 
ably dilapidated,  and  required  upholstering.  A rare 
old  Chippendale  canopy  bedstead,  in  choice  bird’s-eye 
maple,  used  and  occupied  by  the  Emperor,  was  pur- 
chased for  £11,  and  a small  Empire  occasional  table, 
in  rosewood  marqueterie,  with  ormolu  mounts  and  silk 
insertion  top,  which  he  used  as  a writing  table,  was  sold 
for  £ 8 1 os. 


In  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  May, 
Canon  Barry,  D.D.,  delineates  “ the  anatomy  of  a 
Bolshevist.”  The  word,  like  the  Red  Flag,  is  a symbol 
and  a challenge,  for  “ in  Bolshevist  philosophy  all  States 
which  recognise  and  protect  private  capital  in  any 
shape  are  middle-class  and  doomed  to  destruction.” 
After  tracing  and  combining  the  various  currents  of 
thought  which  go  to  the  making  of  the  movement  that 
has  melted  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars  into  chaos,  over- 
shadows the  new-born  German  Republic  and  puts  this 
country  and  America  on  their  defence,  Dr.  Barry 
asks  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  continues  : — “ The 
principle  of  revolt  is  an  appeal  to  instinct  and  appetite, 
with  rights  of  Labour  as  its  pretext.  Labour  has 
rights,  very  sacred  indeed ; but  Karl  Marx  with  his 
reduction  of  quality  to  quantity,  and  of  efficiency  to 
time,  is  a false  prophet.  We  have  now  to  defend 
civilised  life  against  ‘ prehistoric  barbarism  ’ ; law, 
religion,  art,  decency,  good  manners,  and  the  freedom 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes  even 
more  than  of  the  rich  or  leisured,  in  face  of  an  advanc- 
ing danger,  otherwise  sure  to  destroy  whatever  has 
been  left  us  by  the  most  costly  of  wars.  Unfortunately, 
the  movement  of  revolt,  now  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  old,  finds  an  easy  prey  in  multitudes  who  have 
been  encouraged  to  cast  off  religion  and  with  it  self- 
control,  whose  instincts  are  their  chief  guide,  and  who 
know  not  by  what  slow  degrees,  won  through  infinite 
toil,  the  race  of  man  was  brought  thus  far  on  its  journey 
from  the  physical  and  moral  degradation  into  which  a 
few  years  of  Bolshevist  anarchy  would  sink  it  again.  It 
is  time  for  the  ancient  tradition  of  Greek  and  Roman 
culture,  of  Hebrew  religion,  to  put  forth  fresh  power. 
There  is  no  other  escape  from  troubles  in  which  society 
would  be  doomed  to  commit  suicide  by  mutual  slaughter 
of  the  combatants.  We  must  therefore  teach  that,  since 
we  aim  at  the  highest  good,. there  are  corresponding 
degrees  to  be  observed  as  faculties  and  capacities 
differ.” 


Another  article  in  the  same  number  which  will  well 
repay  reading  is  that  provided  by  the  Rev.  Cyril  Hudson 
on  “ Spiritualism  and  Christianity.”  The  writer  claims 
a large  acquaintance  with  spiritualistic  literature,  and 
discusses  automatic  writing  and  the  physical  phenomena 
of  levitation  and  the  materialization  of  “ spirit  ” forms. 
Whilst  naturally  dismissing  much  of  the  evidence,  he 
admits  the  force  of  some  of  it,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
“ Spiritualism  is  more  and  more  proving  itself  to  be 
a rival  to  Christianity.”  On  this  point  he  says  : — ‘‘This 
is  denied,  or  mitigated,  by  a good  many  spiritualistic 
writers,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  ‘ handmaid  ’ of  religion, 
in  the  sense  that  it  fortifies  faith  by  the  evidence  of  the 
natural  senses.  But  as  a matter  of  experience,  it  is 
found  that  a man  who  becomes  a spiritualist  ceases,  I 
almost  invariably,  to  be  a Christian  in  any  traditional 
sense  of  the  word.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various,  • 
chief  among  them,  I think,  being  the  extraordinary 
fascination  with  which  spiritualism  grips  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  once  begins  to  * dabble  ’ in  it.  It  seems  to 
demand  a self-surrender  as  great  as  that  which  Chris-  j 
tianity  itself  involves,  a surrender  of  the  whole  per-  j 
sonality.  . . . Once  begin,  so  to  speak,  and  you  cannot  ! 


| tell  where  you  may  end.  And  herein,  clearly,  lies  its 
i greatest  and  most  real  peril.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
I the  wholesale  and  uncritical  charges  of  lunacy  and  moral 
I and  mental  ruin  as  the  result  of  spiritualism,  commonly 
urged  by  the  cruder  type  of  Christian  opponent,  are 
wild  exaggerations — hasty  generalizations  based  on  a 
few  cases.  But  it  is  admitted  by  spiritualists  themselves 
that  if  you  rend  the  thin  veil  which  separates  this  world 
1 from  the  next,  you  have  no  guarantee  whatever  as  to 
the  character  of  the  personalities  which  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  rent.  You  are  running  an  awful  risk.  Sir 
William  Barrett  speaks  of  the  ‘ profane  and  occasionally 
obscene  ’ matter  which  appeared  in  the  automatic 
writing  of  some  friends  of  his  own.” 


Whilst  not  ascribing  all  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism 
to  diabolic  agency,  Mr.  Hudson  declares  that  ‘‘it  is 
simply  puerile  to  refuse  to  face  the  possibility  that  evil 
spirits  may  rush  to  the  threshold  when  the  door  is 
opened.  Those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  personal 
powers  of  evil  may  well  believe  with  what  alacrity  such 
powers  would  use,  for  the  ruin  of  souls,  the  oppor- 
1 tunities  of  the  stance.”  On  these  grounds,  as  illus- 
I trated  by  details,  and  on  spiritualism’s  relation  to 
! Christianity,  he  is  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  the 
Church’s  attitude  towards  it.  “ Not  for  nothing  has 
; the  Christian  Church  throughout  her  history  discouraged 
the  practice  of  necromancy,  the  morbid  concern  with 
1 the  dead  which  must  inevitably  interfere,  and  does  in 
, fact  interfere,  with  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties 
| in  that  plane  of  existence  in  which  God  has  placed  us. 
j The  Church  is  not  the  growth  of  a year  or  two,  'and 
great  weight  should  surely  be  attached  to  her  attitude 
j in  this  matter.  That  attitude  has  never  varied,  and  the 
! more  one  learns  of  spiritualism,  the  more  convinced  one 
I becomes  that  it  is  the  right  one.  It  is  simply  incredible 
that  the  things  we  have  been  considering  are  controlled 
and  directed  by  Almighty  God.  Non  tali  auxilio  would 
He  transform  our  faith  into  sight  ! Will  any  impartial 


Bela  Kun’s  tyranny  in  Hungary  seems  nearing  its 
end  with  the  Rumanian  advance  on  Budapest.  And  it 
was  time.  His  treatment  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy 
is  thus  described  by  a Vienna  correspondent  of  the 
Times  in  Tuesday’s  issue  : — “ Bela  Kun  has  thrown  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  into  prison.  Owing  to  his  state 
of  health,  induced  by  the  attitude  of  the  Communists 
I towards  him,  the  Bishop  has  now  had  to  be  transferred 
j to  the  prison  infirmary.  The  Primate  of  Hungary  is 
! under  surveillance,  and  cannot  communicate  with  the 
outer  world.  All  other  Bishops  are  in  the  same  case. 
Nursing  Sisters  in  the  hospitals  who  had  been  turned 
out  have  now  been  demanded  back  by  the  doctors  of 
Budapest,  and  the  Government  has  had  to  yield,  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  Sisters  do  not  breathe  a word 
of  religion  to  the  sick.  All  the  treasure  of  the  churches 
has  been  seized  on  the  plea  that  it  will  be  placed  in 
museums.” 


Notorious  ultra-Protestant  as  he  was,  the  late  Dr. 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
! yet  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
; the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain.  The  degree  was 
! conferred  upon  him,  with  other  representatives  of  the 
1 Universities  which  sent  congratulations,  at  the  cele- 
| brations  in  commemoration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  University’s  reopening  after  its  suppres- 
sion during  the  French  Revolution,  at  which  he  repre- 
sented Trinity  College.  According  to  a priest  who 
Avrites  a letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  over  the  signa- 
ture of  “ Lovaniensis,”  Dr.  Mahaffy  seemed  to  enjoy 
himself  immensely,  and  showed  especial  appreciation 
of  the  music  of  Tinel  and  Franck,  which  was  so  splen- 
didly rendered  during  the  ffetes.  “ His  last  words  to 
me  on  leavetaking,  at  the  conclusion  of  three  happy 
days,  were  characteristic  : ‘ Next  time  you  are  in 
Dublin,  if  you  are  not  afraid  as  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  calling  upon  “ a black  Protestant,”  I hope  you  will 
not  fail  to  come  and  see  me.’  ” 
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REVIEWS 


THE  APOSTLES’  CREED. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Creed;  Papers  on  the  Apostles’  Creed. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  K.  A.  Bell.  London  : The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

THESE  fourteen  papers  on  the  Articles  of  the  Creed 
are  written  by  as  many  different  writers.  Among 
them  we  find  two  Bishops  (D’Arcy  of  Down  and  Chase  of 
Ely),  two  Deans  (Strong  and  Mozley),  three  Regius  Pro- 
fessors (Stanton,  Holland  and  Swete),  a Professor  of  King’s 
College,  London,  the  Principals  of  Ely,  Leeds  Clergy 
School  and  Wells,  &c.  The  papers,  then,  form  a symposium 
by  Anglican  writers  of  varying  standpoints  on  the  Articles 
of  the  Creed ; and  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
drawn  up  for  the  National  Mission  of  Repentance  and  Hope. 
The  editor  must  have  had  a difficult  task  in  selecting  the 
contributors;  we  can  imagine  that  he  felt  much  anxiety  lest 
the  views  of  the  different  writers  should  be  found  to  clash. 
As  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  no  conflict  of  opinion ; there 
are  no  contradictory  statements  on  points  of  doctrine.  Some 
of  the  papers,  too,  are  of  a striking  character;  in  particular 
we  would  indicate  the  one  on  “ Christ  and  Sin.” 

But  there  are  two  notes  which  run  through  them  all  : 
earnestness  and  a truly  extraordinary  vagueness.  The 
writers  certainly  are  in  earnest,  and  they  speak  with  a tone 
of  conviction  which  makes  appeal.  But  the  vagueness 
which  pervades  these  papers  compels  one  to  ask  again  and 
again  as  one  reads,  “ What  would  the  ordinary  reader  make 
of  this?  ” Thus  in  the  first  paper,  that  on  “ Faith,”  we 
might  have  expected  some  clear-cut  statement  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  divine  faith,  yet  none  appears.  It  is 
vaguely  pronounced  to  be  ‘‘a  surrender  to  the  appeal  of 
God,  a realization  of  sonship,  a conviction  of  victory  over 
sin  in  the  strength  of  Christ,”  but  whether  it  is  a habit  or 
not,  whether  it  is  a pure  gift  from  God,  whether  it  is  to 
be  won  by  asking  for  it,  whether  a man  can  lose  it  or  not, 
is  nowhere  stated.  It  is  the  same  when  we  pass  to  the 
papers  on  the  “ Incarnation.”  We  are  certain  that  the 
writers  would  say  that  they  believe  that  Christ  was  God, 
yet  they  never  state  their  belief  positively ; they  seem  to  take 
it  for  granted.  Indeed,  while  urging  men  to  accept  the 
Incarnation,  they  never  state  in  precise  terms  what  it 
means.  At  times,  too,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
Arians  and  semi-Arians,  who  were  for  ever  appealing  to 
certain  texts  to  the  exclusion  of  others — e.g.,  “The  Father 
is  greater  than  I.”  For  it  is  the  same  here;  these  writers 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  citing  again  and  again  such  texts 
as  “ For  God  was  in  Christ  ...  (2  Cor.  v.  19-21)  and  the 
famous  passage  where  St.  Paul  insists  on  the  ultimate 
“ subjection  ” of  the  Son  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  The  truth  is  that 
they  never  seem  to  realize  what  the  Hypostatic  Union 
means.  Thus,  to  take  but  one  passage  at  random,  what 
is  a Catholic  reader  to  make  of  this? — “ Even  such  a com- 
pound term  as  * the  God-man  ’ somewhat  jars  upon  an  ear 
attuned  to  the  New  Testament;  at  least,  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suggest  either  that  in  Jesus  Christ  apart  from 
the  Father  we  worship  God,  or  that  His  manhood  is 
different  in  kind  from  the  manhood  of  all  men.”  The  first 
clause  is,  of  course,  true  if  it  means  merely  that  the  nature 
of  Father  and  Son  is  one  and  the  same;  it  is  not  true  if  it 
refers  to  the  Divine  Persons.  One  is  tempted  to  question 
whether  the  writer  grasps  the  fact  that  there  is  a real  dis- 
tinction between  the  Divine  Persons.  And  in  the  second 
clause  there  seems  to  be  an  equivocation.  For  while  the 
manhood  of  Christ  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  ours,  yet  it  is 
always  a manhood  which,  unlike  ours,  is  inseparably  con- 
joined to  the  Divinity,  and  which  apart  from  that  Divinity 
has  no  subsistence  of  its  own.  This  same  dogmatic  anaemia 
appears  strikingly  in  the  paper  on  “Christ’s  Atonement.” 
For  the  writer  never  makes  the  “ satisfying  ” character  of 
Christ’s  death  lie  in  the  fact  that  He  Himself  was  God, 
and  that  therefore  His  sacrifice  was  intrinsically  of  infinite 
value.  The  fact  that  the  Father  “ accepted  ” this  sacrifice 
seems  to  be,  in  the  writer’s  eyes,  the  sole  reason  for  its 
effectual  atoning  power.  Such  want  of  precision  has  its 
inevitable  fruits  in  such  a sentence  as  this  : — “ The  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  does  call  for  something  more  than  our 
common-sense.  It  demands  our  recognition  of  something 
wonderful  in  life.  But  it  is  in  all  life,  not  separately  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord,  that  this  wonderful  element  is  to  be 
recognized.”  Or,  again: — “No  quality  in  Him  is  more 
mysterious  than  His  vast  but  ever-simplifying  intellect;  yet 
it  would  ‘overthrow  the  nature  of  a sacrament  ’ to  remove 
the  mystery  by  supposing  that  He  knew  more  than  other 
men  simply  because  He  was  God.” 


The  truth  is,  these  writers  have  set  out  fto  compile  an 
Apologetic  for  Christianity  without  the  Church.  For  when 
we  turn  to  the  paper  on  the  Ninth  Article,  viz.,  on  the 
“ Church,”  we  find  the  nearest  approach  to  a definition  of 
the  Church  in  the  words  : “ The  Church  is  that  society 
which  is  the  means  of  the  active  and  continued  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  this  world — i.e.,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Church.”  But  what  does  that  mean?  We  are  also 
told  that  the  Church  is  visible,  that  she  is  one,  and  that 
even  the  Russian,  Roman  and  English  Christians  have  in 
common  “ the  Creed,  the  Sacraments,  and  an  ordained 
ministry  under  Episcopal  government.”  These  three  bodies, 
too,  so  we  are  told,  “ present  a certain  common  front  to  the 
adversary.”  But  it  is  frankly  acknowledged  that  “con- 
stitutional unity  does  not  now  exist.  . . . Its  chief  obstacle 
is  that  structural  addition,  the  autocratic  Papacy,  which 
depresses  the  episcopal  order  in  a large  part  of  the  Church.” 
We  are  further  told  that  the  “ Church  is  Catholic  because 
she  appeals  to  (a)  all  men,  (h)  the  whole  of  man.”  Still 
more  amazing  is  the  writer’s  treatment  of  the  question  of 
“ Authority  ” in  the  Church.  “ It  is  not  absolute.”  “ A 
man  should  differ  from  it,  where  he  must,  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  . . . Authority  gives  a very  strong 
presumption.  But  she  is  not  infallible.”  The  indefect- 
ibility  of  the  Church,  too,  is  defined  as  meaning  “ that  she 
will  never  deny  the  purpose  of  her  being.”  Lastly,  the 
Church  is  spoken  of  as  being  “the  great  adventure”! 
While  acknowledging  that  this  particular  paper — that  on 
the  Church — is  the  weakest  of  them  all,  it  is  still  clear  that 
so  long  as  men’s  ideas  on  so  fundamental  a point  are  so 
hazy,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  dogmatic  teaching  will 
be  non-existent,  and  that  precision  of  ideas  on  the  funda- 
mental Articles  of  the  Creed  will  still  be  to  seek. 


THE  ELSTONES. 

The  Elstones.  By  Isabel  C.  Clarke.  6s.  9d.  net.  London  : 
Hutchinson.  ' 

WHAT  happened  to  the  members  of  Sir  Simon 
Elstone’s  family  through  his  death-bed  conversion 
to  the  Catholic  faith  is  the  burden  of  this  new  story  by  Miss 
Clarke.  It  opens  with  a strong  situation  which  dominates 
all  that  follows.  Sir  Simon  had  all  that  this  world  could 
give — a beautiful  old  home,  riches,  and  the  respect  of  the 
countryside.  In  his  last  illness,  and  unaccountably  to  his 
wife,  he  implored  her  to  send  for  a priest,  but  she  refused, 
treating  the  request  as  the  wandering  fancy  of  a dying  man. 
But  his  little  daughter  Ernie,  in  her  passionate  love  for  her 
father,  interpreted  his  mind  more  truly,  and  persuaded  her 
younger  brother  Luttrell  to  go  for  the  priest  at  an  adjoining 
monastery.  It  was  a race  against  time  at  dead  of  night, 
but  the  priest  was  brought,  and  reconciled  Sir  Simon  to 
the  Church.  Before  the  end  came  Sir  Simon  spoke  of  his 
newly  found  happiness  to  his  family,  and  told  them  that 
he  would  like  them  all  to  follow  him  in  the  action  he  had 
taken,  which  was  no  sudden  whim,  but  a course  he  had 
been  thinking  of  for  some  time. 

That  is  the  incident  upon  which  the  whole  story  turns 
and  from  which  it  evolves.  In  the  case  of  the  widow,  who 
was  antipathetic  to  Catholicism,  that  dying  wish  fell  upon 
closed  ears,  but  upon  the  two  sons,  Ivo  and  Luttrell,  and 
the  little  girl  Ernie  the  words  made  an  impression  which 
gradually,  and  by  the  help  of  circumstances,  fructified  into 
action  and  realization.  Of  course,  each  one’s  road  to  Rome 
was  different,  though  the  initial  impetus  was  the  same- — 
the  dying  wish  of  their  beloved  father.  In  vain  the  mother, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  hard  spinster  sister  Elvidia, 
sought  by  every  means  to  stop  the  ways — their  father’s 
words  rang  in  their  ears  and  proved  an  irresistible  impulse. 
A Catholic  girl  enters  the  lives  of  all  three,  first  of  Ernie’s 
at  a school  where  her  mother  had  thought  her  safe  from 
the  taint  of  Catholicism,  and  then  of  the  two  sons  Ivo  and 
Luttrell.  The  two  young  men  find  to  their  surprise  how 
each  other’s  thoughts  are  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
though  the  path  before  them  is  darkened  and  straitened 
by  their  mother’s  bigotry.  But  in  the  end  grace  proved 
stronger  than  natural  shrinking,  and  removed  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  their  paths.  The  brothers  were  received, 
and  an  illness  of  their  sister  opens  the  eyes  of  their  mother 
to  the  injustice  of  her  opposition,  which,  when  they  were 
passing  through  a grave  spiritual  crisis  in  their  lives,  had 
made  her  act  as  their  enemy  rather  than  as  their  friend. 
So  the  story  ends  happily,  in  conversion  and  reconciliation, 
and  in  a love  which  to  one  brother  brings  the  marriage  of 
his  heart’s  desire,  and  to  the  other  the  happiness  of  a great 
renunciation. 

This  is  but  a bald  outline  of  this  story  of  conversion, 
which  will  be  found  on  closer  acquaintance  full  of  interest 
that  will  hold  its  readers  to  the“Iast  page.  It  is  decidedly 
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the  best  thing  the  writer  has  given  us  by  the  strength  of 
its  central  situation  and  by  the  working  out  of  that  situa- 
tion’s consequences.  She  is  more  at  home  in  Catholic 
thought  and  feeling  and  their  expression,  and  her  character 
drawing  is  freer  and  stronger,  though  there  are  occasions 
where  one  feels  that  contrasts  are  forced  a little  too  far. 


PHILOSOPHERS  AND  THEIR  TEACHING. 
Figures  et  Doctrines  de  Philosophes.  Par  Victor  Delbos. 
3 fr.  50.  Paris : Plon  Nourrit. 

THE  philosophical  world  lost  in  1916  a very  renowned 
scholar  in  the  person  of  Victor  Delbos.  Fortunately 
he  was  able  to  finish  his  “ Figures  et  Doctrines  de  Philo- 
sophes,” which  was  published  after  his  death.  Originally 
they  were  a series  of  conferences,  which  were  collected 
together  into  the  volume  before  us  during  the  author’s  last 
few  years  of  life. 

In  this  volume  the  philosophers,  “ qui  sont  des  exem- 
plaires  d’humanit^s,”  are  discussed.  The  stoicism  of  the 
Greek  mind  as  represented  bv  Socrates  is  depicted ; then  the 
Epicurean  doctrine  is  discussed  by  a consideration  of 
Lucretius’  great  poem.  In  due  order  are  treated  the  philo- 
sophical systems  of  some  of  the  master  minds  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages — Marcus  Aurelius,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant, 
Maine  de  Biran. 

Our  impression  of  the  “ Figures  et  Doctrines  de  Philo- 
sophes ” may  be  adequately  expressed  by  citing  the  words 
used  by  Kant  in  his  commendation  of  Rousseau  : — “ La 
premiere  impression,  observe-t-il  [Kant]  encore,  qu’un 
lecteur  qui  ne  lit  par  seulement  par  vanit6  et  pour  passer 
le  temps  re^oit  des  Merits  de  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  e’est 
qu’il  se  trouve  devant  une  rare  penetration  d’esprit.”  This 
is  constantly  coming  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  his 
perusal  of  these  well-informed  papers.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  penetrate  into  a system;  quite  another  thing  to  explain 
it  clearly  to  others.  A careful  study  of  this  book  will  show 
that  the  author  not  only  has  a “ rare  penetration  of  mind,” 
but  enjoys  the  no  less  desirable  faculty  of  lucid  explanation. 

Another  recommendation  of  this  excellent  work  is  its 
unity.  One  might  think  that  each  writer,  whose  system  is 
discussed  were  a “ separate  unit  ” — out  of  touch,  indepen- 
dent of  his  forbears,  compeers  and  posterity.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  writer  in  question  is  treated  thoroughly  as 
one  belonging  to  his  age.  But,  further,  his  influence  on 
future  ages  is  depicted;  nor  are  the  sources  of  his  own 
inspiration  left  unmentioned.  In  this  way  the  author  shows 
us  to  what  an  extent  he  has  studied  and  re-studied  the 
systems  of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  time.  We,  for  example, 
have  known  from  other  sources  that  the  author  had  made 
a special  study  of  Kant  and  Spinoza.  But  had  we  not  known 
that,  our  perusal  of  his  “ Kant  ” and  “ Spinoza  ” in  this 
volume  would  have  convinced  us  that  he  was  perfectly  at 
home  with  both  of  them. 

We  wondered,  however,  why  he  had  not  included 
Leibnitz.  The  reason  is  given  on  p.  258  : — “ II  est  re- 
marquable  que  malgr6  son  [Victor  Delbos’]  admiration  pour 
la  prestigieuse  pens6e  de  Leibniz  qu’il  avait  longuement 
m6dit£e,  il  n’a  pas  voulu  faire  figurer  1’homme  dans  cette 
galerie  de  ‘ philosophes  ’ qui  sont  des  exemplaires 
d’humanite,  parce  que  le  caract^re  et  la  doctrine  meme,  en 
Leibniz,  lui  semblaient  manquer  d’une  9orte  de  franchise  et 
d’61£vation.  ” 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  testify  to  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  read  the  author’s  account  of  Maine  de  Biran.  Besides 
enlightening  us,  we  felt  that  the  reading  made  us  wish  to 
be  better.  In  the  words  of  a contemporary  French  reviewer  : 
“ Par  Ik  surtout  ce  livre  de  Victor  Delbos  a une  valeur 
capitale,  et  il  m6rite  de  demeurer  classique.” 


THE  BEDROCK  OF  BELIEF. 

The  Bedrock  of  Belief.  By  W.  F.  Robison,  S.J.  6s.  net. 
London  : Herder. 

PERHAPS  there  was  never  a time  that  called  more 
urgently  and  persistently  for  the  setting  forth  of  the 
foundations  of  religious  belief  in  a clear,  persuasive  and 
simple  style  against  the  poison  of  irreligion  which  is  per- 
meating all  classes  of  society  than  our  own  days.  What  is 
needed  is  a reasoned  exposition  of  the  fundamentals  of 
faith  at  once  popular,  solid,  not  too  diffuse  or  too  technical. 
This  need  is  met  by  Father  Robison’s  “ Bedrock  of  Belief,” 
which  concludes  the  lines  of  thought  set  forth  in  the  two 
companion  volumes,  “ Christ’s  Masterpiece  ” (the  Catholic  > 
Church)  and  “ His  Onjy  Son  ” (the  Divinity  of  Christ). 
These  lectures  were  delivered  as  a Lenten  course  in  the 
College  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  St.  Louis.  The 


three  volumes  are  a compendious  exposition  of  Christian 
Apologetics.  The  first  lecture  shows  that  the  facts  of  life 
and  nature  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  save  by 
Theism.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  establish  the  existence 
of  God,  and  in  the  next  lecture  develops  still  further  the 
true  notion  of  God.  From  this  he  passes  on  to  a discussion 
of  the  creative  energy  of  God,  especially  as  manifested  in 
man’s  soul,  the  dignity  of  which  is  duly  demonstrated.  This 
is  followed  by  showing  the  bond  there  is  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  man’s  obligation  to  his  Creator  or  his  duty 
to  practise  religion.  Lastly,  Father  Robison  explains  and 
proves  the  everlasting  function  by  way  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment for  the  observance  or  non-observance  respectively  of 
these  obligations.  The  trite  and  well-known  difficulties 
against  an  eternal  hell  are  clearly  stated,  and  clearly  and 
fairly  answered.  This  volume  is  a useful  addition  to  our 
English  Apologetic  works. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  “CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  ” 

The  “ Catholic  Encyclopcedia  ” and  its  Makers.  New  York  : 
The  Encyclopaedia  Press. 

IN  this  volume  of  192  pages  we  have  given  us  short  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  contributors  to  this  great 
Catholic  work,  which  is  gaining  increasing  approbation  as 
the  years  go  by.  Of  many  of  the  writers  portraits  are  also 
given.  The  book  thus  forms  an  interesting  complement  to 
the  “ Encyclopaedia,”  for  these  collected  biographies  help  to 
show  how  those  responsible  for  the  great  undertaking 
enlisted  Catholic  experts  of  every  nationality  in  their  service. 
In  a short  introduction  the  methods  pursued  in  the  making 
of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  ” are  described,  and  they  form  a 
witness  to  the  care  with  which  the  work  was  planned  and 
carried  out  till  it  became  the  great  achievement  that  we 
know — a storehouse  of  information  on  things  Catholic 
which  we  should  now  fare  ill  to  be  without. 


THE  WEB  OF  INDIAN  LIFE. 

The  Web  of  Indian  Life.  By  the  Sister  Nivedita  (Mar- 
garet E.  Noble).  Re-issued  with  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.  1918.  5s.  London: 

Longmans. 

MESSRS.  LONGMANS  have  been  well  advised  to  re- 
issue this  remarkable  study  of  Hindu  life  “ from 
within.”  It  has  been  given  to  few  to  see  the  inner  life  of 
an  Oriental  people,  and  most  of  those  who  have  written 
of  India  had  perforce  to  be  content  to  view  it  from  without. 
“ Sister  Nivedita  ” is  an  idealist,  yet  her  Western  up- 
bringing has  served — in  part,  at  least — as  a corrective  to 
her  enthusiasm  for  the  peoples,  ideals  and  beliefs  of  the 
great  peninsula.  Her  pages  will  serve  to  show  us  how  the 
Hindu  views  love,  marriage,  woman,  the  crucial  question 
of  caste,  the  attainment  of  God,  grace  and  predestination, 
and  even  Christianity.  But  they  will  serve  also  to  stimulate 
those  who  feel  called  to  missionary  life  in  the  great  country 
which  Providence  has  entrusted  to  us. 


HOPES  FOR  ENGLISH  RELIGION. 

Hopes  for  English  Religion.  By  John  Neville  Figgiss, 
D.D.,  Litt.D.  London:  Longmans,  Green  & Co. 

THE  “ Hopes  for  English  Religion  ” is  interesting  read- 
ing if  only  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  Protestant 
Church  has  realised  the  irreligion  of  its  followers.  This 
collection  of  sermons  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
the  wayward  or  to  show  them  the  heavy  loss  they  sustain 
by  further  neglect  of  duty.  The  discourses  are  earnest  and 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  such  merit  all  approval 
and  sympathy,  but  their  practical  utility  does  not  appear 
too  clearly.  The  ordinary  Englishman  is  left  with  a vague 
impresion  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  as  by  law- 
established  is  not  what  he  thinks  it  to  be  but  something 
else.  It  is  neither  Catholic,  nor  Non-Conformist,  nor  Pro- 
testant. It  is  comprehensive,  with  open  door  to  all  and 
every,  despite  their  religious  beliefs;  teaching  and  dogma, 
in  fact,  religion  “in  tabloids”  is  not  wanted;  electicism 
or  any  subjective  views  will  pass  muster  if  only  the  believer 
thinks  they  are  what  the  Church  wishes.  There  is  no  word 
on  the  subject  of  teaching  or  removing  ignorance,  no  strong 
exhortation  to  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments,  though  a 
sacramental  religion  is  highly  approved  of.  The  reader  is 
1 given  a remedy  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  is 
not  strongly  insisted  on.  The  title,  “ Hopes  for  English 
Religion,”  promises  much,  but  leaves  one  wondering  what 
this  sort  of  “ English  ” religion  is. 
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ESSAYS. 

My  House  in  the  World.  By  James  Guthrie.  5s.  net. 
London  : Heath,  Cranton. 

FOR  some  of  us  the  world  bolds  but  few  mysteries : we 
adopt  what-  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  attitude  of  the 
“ plain  man.”  For  such,  we  would  recommend  tentatively 
“ My  House  in  the  World.”  They  may  not  appreciate  the 
glimpses  there  presented  of  something  which  is  not  earth 
and  water,  yet  is  in  them,  but  they  will  hardly  fail  to  realise, 
in  some  happy  fashion,  that  the  world  can  be  too  easily 
weighed  up  and  ticketed  by  our  “ plain  man.”  And  those 
who  can  see  around  them  evidence  of  more  than  casual 
event  and  consequence,  even  if  they  cannot — as  many  will 
not — agree  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  will  be  glad  to  meet  still 
another  of  those  who  are  divinely  discontented  with  things 
as  we  find  them. 

Of  the  ten  essays  here  printed,  “ The  idea  of  the  house  ” 
and  “ Love’s  last  journey  ” are  perhaps  the  most  suggestive. 
But  everywhere  it  is  clear  that  the  author  is  an  able  artist 
and  a master  of  clever  phrase.  “ In  considering  how  we  are 
preserved,  its  enactment  is  so  smooth  that  we  go  uncon- 
scious for  the  most  part  of  the  law  which  holds  us  upright 
upon  this  rolling  sphere.  . . . Neither  do  we  regard  very 
often  the  thousand  coincident  miracles  which  go  to  speaking 
and  walking  ” (p.  44).  “ The  word  is  the  shape  of  a 

thought : it  has  a character  and  a lineage  of  its  own  which 
I must  gain  over  and  propitiate  before  my  thought  can 
find  expression  ” (p.  58).  “ The  span  of  our  hand,  our  pace 

along  the  earth,  are  our  hint  and  unit  of  illimitable  space 
. . . so  assured  are  we  that  our  bones  and  functions  are 
a true  figure  of  the  Eternal  ” (p.  50).  These  extracts  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  essays  provoke  thought.  The 
author  has  added  some  drawings,  which  suitably  illustrate 
the  text. 


THE  MONTH. 

THE  'May  Month  opens  with  Father  Thurston’s  second 
paper  on  the  levitations  of  mystics’.  Mr.  Hereward 
Carrington,  in  his  “ Problems  of  Psychical  Research,”  has 
put  it  on  record  that,  during  the  year  and  a half  in  which 
he  worked  with  Professor  Hyslop,  in  the  office  of  the 
American  Psychical  Research  Society,  investigating  the 
“ so-called  physical  phenomena  ” of  spiritism,  he  never  saw 
one  which  was  genuine;  ‘‘all  were  fraudulent!  ” is  his 
terse  summary.  Father  Thurston,  investigating  the  physical 
phenomena  of  Mysticism,  says  : — “ In  the  imperfect  and 
limited  inquiry  which  I have  had  time  to  make  I have  taken 
note  of  the  names  of  something  over  two  hundred  persons 
alleged  to  have  been  physically  lifted  from  the  ground  in 
ecstasy.  In  about  one-third  of  these  cases  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  evidence  which,  if  not  conclusive,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  respectable.  This,  however,  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
the  other  two-thirds  are  to  be  rejected  as  mythical,  but  only 
that  no  adequate  testimony  to  the  fact  is  at  present  within 
reach.”  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Father 
Thurston,  the  fact  of  mystical  levitation  is  established 
beyond  all  question.  Nor  is  it  an  obsolete  phenomenon. 
Father  Thurston  instances  the  case  of  Gemma  Galgani,  who 
died  in  1903,  and  the  still  more  recent  case  of  Suor  Maria 
Prassede  delle  Crocifisse  Adoratrici,  who  died  in  1912.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  and  other 
Rationalists  will  make  a study  of  the  material  gathered 
together  by  Father  Thurston  before  airily  relegating  the 
levitations  of  saints  to  the  sphere  of  subjective  illusion. 

In  “ Rosa  Mystica  ” we  have  a specimen  of  the  “ exag- 
gerated Marianism  ” on  account  of  which  the  Poet- 
Laureate  has  excluded  this  and  other  poems  from  his 
recent  edition  of  the  works  of  Father  Gerald  Hopkins.  If 
this  poem  is  a fair  sample  of  what  Dr.  Bridges  has  omitted, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  omitted  poems  will  be  published 
separately.  They  would  'be  weloome  indeed  to  clients  of 
Mary,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  to  those  who  appreciate 
sincerity  in  art.  It  can  hardly  be  the  diction  that  Dr. 
Bridges  regards  as  exaggerated — it  is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Possibly  it  is  in  the  concept  of  Mary  as  theotokos  that  he 
discerns  an  “ exaggerated  Marianism.” 

In  “ The  Theory  of  Progress,”  Father  Rope  says  many 
things  that  wanted  saying  to  ou-  would-be  Reconstruc- 
tionists, and  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  theorists  of  the 
H.  G.  Wells  type.  “To  some  of  us,”  he  concludes,  “ this 
Progress  is  no  theme  of  exultation,  but  rather  a symbol  of 
horror  and  detestation,  the  very  breath  of  pestilence.  To 
some  of  us  the  hostile  camps  of  modern  Progress  and  old 
Civility  recall  the  two  Ignatian  standards.” 

Father  Sydney  Smith  continues  his  theological  explana- 
tion of  the  Atonement.  In  this  paper  he  sets  forth  the 


various  theories  as  to  the  nature  and  motives  of  the  Atone- 
ment, dealing  more  particularly  with  that  theory  which 
ultimately  won  the  assent  of  theologians,  and  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent — the 
theory  as  propounded  in  the  Cur  Deus  Homo  of  St.  Anselm. 

John  Ayscough  contributes  the  tenth  chapter  of  his 
“ Pages  from  the  Past,”  entering  into  the  anatomy  of 
Bolshevism,  anarchy  and  social  unrest  generally.  “ In  our 
times,”  he  reflects,  “ there  have  been  in  the  world  nine 
Emperors  at  once : of  Austria,  Brazil,  China,  of  Delhi,  of 
,the  French,  of  Germany,  of  Japan,  and  of  Mexico.  Now, 
outside  Asia,  there  remains  not  one.”  Nascitur  novus  ordo. 

In  the  Critical  and  Historical  Notes  the  Editor  deals  with 
euthanasia,  and  the  zoophilist  ethics  of  (Mr.  Stephen  Cole- 
ridge ; Father  Sydney  Smith  with  Reunion  at  the  expense  of 
objective  truth ; and  Father  Thurston  with  the  Purification 
after  Communion.  Fiction  is  represented  by  “ A Child  of 
the  Slums,”  and  verse  by  “ San  Minoato  in  Spring  ’’—both 
anonymous  contributions. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

- ■» 

Some  little  time  ago  a respected  correspondent  called  our 
attention  to  some  words  which  are  quoted  as  St.  Augustine’s 
by  several  modern  writers  on  the  Priesthood,  or  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament— e.g.,  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  in  “ The 
Young  Priest,”  by  Father  Schneider,  S.J.,  in  his  “ Manuale 
Sacerdotum,”  and  by  Canon  Kinane  in  “ The  Dove  of  the 
Tabernacle.”  The  words  are  generally  given  w:thout  any 
reference  to  chapter  or  verse.  But  the  last-named  author 
refers  to  a passage  in  St.  Augustine’s  Commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  where  it  has  been  sought  in  vain.  And  our 
correspondent  suggested  that  we  should  deal  with  the 
matter  in  this  column.  It  is  a far  cry  from  this  question 
of  a patristic  quotation  to  the  horrors  of  the  air  raids  on 
London.  And  it  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  these  air 
raids  have  in  any  way  delayed  our  answer  to  a question 
put  to  us  some  three  months  ago  when  the  danger  was 
already  past.  But,  as  the  reader  will  see,  this  was  really 
the  case.  For  the  after-effects  of  the  air  raid  dangers  pre- 
vented us  from  consulting  a certain  book  in  the  British 
Museum. 


This  statement  may  cause  some  surprise  to  those  who  are 
aware  that  the  British  Museum  Library  remained  open  to 
readers  even  during  those  dark  days  of  danger  when  the 
galleries  were  closed  to  the  public.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  though  the  Reading  Room  was,  happily,  left 
open,  and  the  chief  contents  of  the  great  national  library 
were  still  accessible  to  students,  there  were  necessarily  some 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  For  during  the  time  of 
danger  rare  and  valuable  volumes  were  very  naturally 
removed,  with  the  other  treasures,  to  some  place  of  greater 
safety.  And  though  they  were  brought  back  to  the  Museum 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past,  some  time  elapsed  before 
they  could  be  unpacked  and  restored  to  their  places  and 
made  available  to  readers.  As  it  happens,  one  little  book 
bearing  on  this  question  of  the  aforesaid  pseudo-Augustin ian 
quotation  falls  within  this  category.  For  early  printed 
books  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  a high  value  by  reason 
of  their  rarity  and  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility, 
of  replacing  them. 


But  it  is  time  to  let  our  readers  see  the  quotation  in 
question.  And,  as  a further  proof  of  its  popularity,  we  may 
cite  the  passage  not  from  any  one  of  the  works  mentioned 
by  our  correspondent,  but  from  the  well-known  clerical 
manual  of  devotion  entitled  “ Manuale  Ordmandorum.” 
Here,  among  the  “ Gratiarum  Actiones  post  Missam,”  on 
pp.  430-1  of  the  edition  printed  at  Nancy  in  1772,  we  find 
a passage  of  some  240  words  introduced  with  the  following 
rubric : “ Sanctus  Augustinus  de  Dignitate  Sacerdotum, 
sic  ait.”  It  will  be  enough  to  cite  the  opening  lines,  which 
include  the  words  quoted  by  our  correspondent : — “ O 
veneranda  Sacerdotum  dignitas,  in  quorum  manibus,  Dei 
filius,  velut  in  utero  Virginis  incarnatur ! O felices  Sacer- 
dotes,  si  Sacerdotaliter  vixeritis ! O coeleste  mysterium, 
quod  per  vos  Pater,  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  tarn 
mirabiliter  operantur,  sub  tarn  ineffabili  mysterio  vestro, 
quod  uno  eodemque  momento,  idem  Deus  qui  praesidet  in 
coelo,  in  manibus  vestris  est  in  sacrificio.  ” 


It  may  be  remarked  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  others 
who  quote  these  words,  we  are  given  no  reference  to  any 
particular  work  of  St.  Augustine’s,  unless  we  may  take  the 
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words  “ de  Dignitate  Sacerdotum  ” as  the  title  of  a special 
treatise  on  that  important  topic.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  St.  Peter  Damian  has  left  us  a little  book,  “ De  Digni- 
tate Sacerdotii.”  But  no  special  work  on  this  subject  can 
be  found  in  the  lengthy  lists  of  genuine,  dubious  or  spurious 
writings  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  printed  in  the 
bibliography  appended  to  Migne’s  edition  of  his  works. 
Looking  at  these  lists  in  biographical  or  bibliographical 
notices  of  St.  Augustine,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that 
the  aforesaid  rubric  in  the  “ Manuale  Ordinandorum  ” 
could  not  be  meant  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  quotation. 
But  though  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  com- 
pilers of  Augustinian  bibliographies,  the  aforesaid  rare 
volume  in  the  British  Museum  contains  what  is  apparently 
a fifteenth-century  edition  of  a pseudo-Augustinian  work 
described  by  this  very  title. 


This  little  volume,  it  may  be  added,  contains  two  or  three 
early  printed  works  on  kindred  topics,  in  Latin  or  in 
French,  bound  up  together,  the  first  of  them  being  the 
Decrees  of  a Synod  held  at  Lisieux  in  1448.  The  next  item 
in  the  collection  is  a Mirror  of  Priests,  containing  rules  and 
directions  regarding  the  celebration  of  Mass,  together  with 
St.  Augustine  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Priesthood.  This 
part  of  the  second  work  begins,  after  the  fashion  of  old 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books,  with  the  words 
“ Incipit  Augustinus  de  Dignitate  Sacerdotum.”  This  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  words  “ Veneranda  sacerdotum 
dignitas  in  quorum  manibus  Dei  filius  velut  in  utero 
Virginis  incarnatur,  ” & c.  On  comparing  this  fifteenth- 
century  recension  with  that  in  the  “ Manuale  Ordinan- 
dorum ” we  find  that  it  contains  all  that  is  in  the  manual, 
together  with  certain  clauses  which  are  omitted  in  the  later 
version.  And  though  the  prose  portion  of  the  earlier  ex- 
hortation to  priests  ends,  like  that  in  the  manual,  with  the 
words  “ polluantur  sanguine  peccati,”  it  is  continued  in 
the  same  strain  in  rhymed  verse.  And  the  verse,  as  well 
as  the  prose,  is  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine.  For  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  rubric : “ Here  endeth  Augustine  on  the 
Dignity  of  Priests.” 


It  can  scarcely  surprise  us  to  find  this  little  treatise 
described  in  the  Museum  Catalogue  as  a “ supposititious  ” 
work  of  St.  Augustine.  For  a competent  critic,  even  though 
he  had  to  judge  by  internal  evidence  alone,  might  safely 
conclude  that  it  was  a medieval  compilation,  coming  from 
the  same  monastic  mint  to  which  we  owe  the  admirable 
meditations  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard, 
meditations  which  for  their  intrinsic  merit  have  very  pro- 
perly been  reprinted  in  a handy  little  volume,  so  that 
modern  readers  can  enjoy  them  without  having  recourse 
to  the  appendices  to  the  works  of  the  aforesaid  Fathers. 
The  compilers  of  these  meditations,  it  may  be  remembered, 
occasionally  mingle  rhymed  medieval  verse  with  their 
musical  prose  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unknown  com- 
piler of  “ Augustinus  de  Dignitate  Sacerdotum.” 


It  may  be  well  to  add  that  we  use  the  word  “ compiler  ” 
advisedly.  For  though,  in  this  earlier  edition,  it  appears 
as  one  continuous  whole  and  might  possibly  be  the  work 
of  one  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  put 
together  from  two  or  more  pieces  ascribed  to  the  great 
African  Doctor.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  next  edition  known  to  us,  to  wit,  that  con- 
tained in  a volume  entitled  “ Instructio  Sacerdotum  ex 
SS.  Patribus  et  Ecclesiae  Doctoribus  concinnata  : Auctore 
R.  P.  F.  Antonio  de  Molina,  Monacho  Carthusiensi  : quam 
post  septimam  in  Hispaniis  impressionem  Latinitate 
donavit  R.  P.  F.  Nicolaus  Janssenius  Boy,  Ordinis  Prae- 
dicatorum.  Editio  secunda,  Autuerpiae  1626.”  For  this 
Spanish  Carthusian,  who  was  an  Augustinian  before 
betaking  himself  to  the  silence  of  the  Chartreux,  gives  us, 
with  some  verbal  variations,  most  of  the  aforesaid  passage, 
and  refers  us  to  two  separate  Augustinian  works. 


“ Doctorum  lux  et  splendor  Augustinus,”  he  writes,  “ in 
Commentario  super  Psalmos,  attonitus  et  raptus  ob  altis- 
simam  Sacerdotum  dignitatem,  et  divina  mysteria,  quae 
sacris  eorumdem  manibus  peraguntur,  in  hunc  modum 
exclamat : O veneranda  Sacerdotum  dignitas ,”  &c.  After 
giving  the  first  part,  as  far  as  the  words  “ Angelica 
celsitudo, ” Father  Molina  continues: — “In  alio  quodam 
sermone  dicit : O Sacerdotes  si  in  anima  cujuslibet  justi 
sedes  est  Dei,”  &c.  For  this  latter  portion  of  the  passage 
a marginal  note  refers  us  to  “ Serm.  37  ad  fratres  in  erem.” 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  particular  sermon,  as  it 
appears  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  VI  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  St.  Augustine,  does  not  contain  these  words,  though  it 


is  full  of  exhortation  to  priests,  and  insists  on  the  sanctity 
required  by  their  office.  But  it  is  likely  enough  that  Father 
Molina  read  them  in  some  other  sermon  in  the  series,  or 
possibly  in  a variant  version  of  this  same  sermon.  For  this 
curious  collection  of  pseudo-Augustinian  sermons,  “ Ad 
fratres  in  eremo,”  grew  and  multiplied  with  a facility  which 
is  suggestive  of  the  fertility  promised  by  the  prophet. 


Molina’s  reference  to  this  dubious  series  of  sermons 
might  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  latter  part  of  our 
quotation.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  his  assertion  that  the 
first  portion  is  taken  from  St.  Augustine’s  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms?  There  is  happily  no  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  “ Enartationes  in  Psalmos,”  one  of  St. 
Augustine’s  greatest  and  most  characteristic  works.  But 
the  reader  may  go  through  the  whole  volume  without 
finding  these  words  on  the  Priesthood.  And,  what  is  more, 
he  will  find  some  other  words  which  might  well  seem  to 
preclude  their  presence.  Need  we  say  that  we  are  alluding 
to  a passage  in  a sermon  on  the  “ Dixit  Dominus,”  where 
St.  Augustine  says  of  the  Priesthood  according  to  the 
Order  of  Melchisedech,  that  he  is  speaking  to  the  faithful, 
and  if  the  Catechumens  do  not  understand  they  must  hasten 
their  preparation  so  that  they  may  arrive  at  knowledge — 
“non  ergo  opus  est  mysteria  promere. ” This  is  surely 
inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  such  a very  explicit  exposi- 
tion of  the  sacramental  doctrine  in  the  same  sermons  on 
the  Psalms. 


On  the  other  hand,  St.  Augustine’s  remarkable  exposition 
of  the  words  “ ferebatur  in  manibus  suis,  ” which  occur  in 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  title  of  the  thirty-third  Psalm, 
and  his  repeated  insistence,  in  his  sermons  on  this  Psalm, 
on  the  wondrous  way  in  which,  through  the  humility  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  bread  of  angels  has  become  food  for  man, 
might  well  serve  as  the  groundwork  for  this  disquisition 
on  the  dignity  of  the  Priesthood.  And  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  words  of  a medieval  homilist  who  adapted 
and  developed  St.  Augustine’s  ideas,  undisturbed  by  any 
restrictions  due  to  the  “ Disciplina  arcani,”  might  be 
accepted  as  an  authentic  utterance  of  the  great  African 
Doctor. 

W.  H.  K. 


Under  the  title  of  “ A Wife’s  Story,”  Messrs.  Burns  & Oate» 
are  publishing  next  week  the  authorized  English  ^translation  of  the 
Journal  et  Pensies  de  chaque  Jour  of  Madame  Elizabeth  Leseur. 
This  remarkable  record  of  the  spiritual  experiences  of  a chosen 
soul  was  first  issued  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  1917,  and  since  then 
over  30,000  copies  have  passed  from  the  Press  of  the  Maison 
Gigord.  In  the  introduction,  M.  Felix  Leseur,  husband  of  this 
saintly  woman,  confesses  that  his  conversion  from  active  irreligion 
was  entirely  due  to  his  wife’s  daily  example,  and  to  the  reading 
of  her  Journal,  with  all  its  fragrant  purpose  of  love  and  devotion 


According  to  the  Germania,  of  Berlin,  in  future  not  Prussia  and 
Bavaria  only,  but  the  whole  of  Germany,  will  be  represented  at 
the  Vatican. 

Ordination  at  Ampleforth  Abbey.— The  Bishop  of  Sebastopolis 
(Mgr.  John  Vaughan)  held  an  ordination  at  Ampleforth  on  Tues- 
day, April  29.  Dorn  Gregory  Swann  was  ordained  priest;  Dom 
Augustine  Richardson  and  Dom  Felix  Hardv  deacons  ; and  Dom 
Cyprian  Murray  sub-deacon.  The  newly  ordained  priest  sang  his 
first  Mass  on  the  following  day. 

Leeds  : Lecture  for  Charities. — On  Wednesday,  April  30 
Father  Charles  Cooksey,  S.J.,  of  Leeds,  gave  a lecture  on  the 
Crusades  to  an  appreciative  and  interested  audience  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  Leeds.  The  lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catenian  Society,  and  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  Leeds 
Catholic  charities. 

Sparkhili.  : The  English  Martyrs.— The  feast  of  The 
English  Martyrs  was  kept  with  great  solemnity  at  the  above 
church.  Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr. 
Barton  Brown,  the  deacon  being  the  Father  Francis  de  Capitain, 
and  the  subdeacon  the  Rev.  John  P.  A.  Lopes,  D.D.  Mr.  Cecil 
Mayon  acted  as  M.C.,  and  the  choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
J.  Rigby,  gave  an  excellent  rendering  of  the  music.  Archbishop 
McIntyre  preached  morning  and  evening  on  the' lives  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  influence  their  lives  should  have  to-day,  and 
gave  Benediction  in  the  evening  service.  The  Rev.  Carl  Heath, 
D.D.,  of  Noble  Academy,  Rome,  acted  as  Chaplain  to  His  Grace. 
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THE  CARDINAL  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  FAITH. 

Great  Meeting  at  the  Cathedral. 

An  immense  congregation  filled  Westminster  Cathedral 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  celebration  in  England  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
The  Association  was  founded  in  May,  1822,  and  the  British 
branch,  of  which  Father  Francis  Ross  is  the  director,  is, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  meeting  with  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  British  Catholics,  largely  through  his  untiring 
efforts.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  was  present  and  preached. 
Missionary  hymns  were  sung  by  the  congregation,  and  a 
procession  with  the  relic  of  the  True  Cross,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  missionaries  took  part.  The  Cathedral 
Guild  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  led,  and  was  followed  by 
the  White  Fathers  from  Bishop’s  Waltham,  the  Schent 
Fathers  and  missionaries  from  St.  Joseph’s  Colleges  at  Mill 
Hill  and  Freshfield.  After  the  Cardinal,  with  whom  were 
Mgr.  Canon  Howlett  and  Mgr.  Canon  Moyes,  came  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary,  the 
Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  The  Women’s  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
members  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  Missionary  League, 
altar-servers,  and  a number  of  school  children  also  took  part 
in  the  procession.  The  Cardinal  afterwards  presided  at 
Benediction. 

Taking  as  his  text  the  words,  “ The  harvest  indeed  is 
great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  send  forth  labourers  into  His 
harvest  ” (Matt,  ix.),  His  Eminence  said  that  the  Church 
had  never  ceased  her  efforts  to  gather  into  the  fold  those 
for  whom  our  Lord  died  upon  the  Cross.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  Catholic  Church  in  every  succeeding  generation 
was  to  realize  to  the  extent  of  her  power  that  command  and 
prayer  of  our  Divine  Master — “ there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  Shepherd.”  The  history  of  every  religious  Order 
enshrined  some  missionary  effort.  In  1621  there  was  elected 
to  the  Papal  throne  one  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XV. 
He  reigned  not  quite  two  years  and  a half,  but  God  had 
raised  him  up  to  do  in  that  short  time  a work  which  was 
still  going  on,  and  which  would  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
world  should  last.  In  1622  he  instituted  the  Congregation 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  from  that  centre  in 
Rome  there  had  since  gone  forth  to  every  nation  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church.  Just  two  hundred 
years  later,  in  1822,  there  came  into  existence  a work  which, 
under  God’s  providence,  had  proved  scarcely  less  important. 
A humble,  pious  soul  then  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  Catholic  world,  that  everyone  should 
set  aside,  week  by  week,  the  smallest  possible  offering,  and 
should  consecrate  that  small  offering  by  prayer.  That  was 
the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  The  development  of  the  work  had  been  slow,  but  it 
had  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  consciences  of  the 
Catholics  of  England  than  was  sometimes  believed.  God 
bestowed  upon  this  country,  in  the  persons  of  Cardinals 
Wiseman,  Manning  and  Vaughan,  three  prelates  who  placed 
in  the  very  forefront  of  their  endeavours,  who  placed  almost 
first  in  their  appreciation  of  the  necessary  works  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  great  and  most  important  work  for 
foreign  missions. 

“ My  own  eminent  immediate  predecessor,”  continued 
the  Cardinal,  “ has  left  as  his  abiding  memory  this  great 
Cathedral  Church ; but  we  must  never  forget  that  even  if 
he  had  not  been  called  to  the  See  of  Westminster,  even  if 
God  had  never  given  to  him  to  conceive  and  to  carry  out 
with  such  extraordinary  courage  the  building  of  this 
immense  fane,  his  name  would  have  lived  among  us  as  the 
founder  of  the  first  foreign  missionary  college  in  England. 
Mill  Hill  is  a name  which  will  proclaim  for  all  time  the 
zeal  and  the  earnestness  which  filled  his  apostolic  heart.” 

The  external  help  of  organization  would  be  useless  unless 
there  be  a succession  of  men  and  women  who  were  pre- 
pared to  give  their  lives,  their  whole  energy,  their  whole 
devotion,  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  It  was  a duty 
to  pray  that  in  the  young  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  there 
m‘g'ht  grow  a new  appreciation  of  the  foreign  missionary 
work  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That  was  the  essential 
thing.  Those  words  had  a special  significance  to-day,  after 
complete  victory  for  the  Allied  Powers. 

“ With  that  victory  has  come  to  the  British  Empire,” 
said  the  Cardinal,  “ and  to  all  English-speaking  peoples, 
a responsibility  such  as  they  never  had  before.  That 
responsibility  belongs,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  who, 
among  the  English-speaking  peoples,  have  the  gift  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  There  are 
certain  missions  in  the  Catholic  Church  that  have  been 
earried  on  with  great  zeal  and  great  earnestness  by  mis- 
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sionaries  from  the  nations  which,  unfortunately,  have  been 
arrayed  against  us  in  the  late  war.  I do  not  believe  it  to 
be  true  that  many  of  those  missionaries  have  in  any  sense 
abused  their  spiritual  trust  by  exercising  any  unworthy 
political  propaganda  against  us.  But  still  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  the  rulers  of  the  Allied  countries  may  find 
it  necessary  to  insist  that  such  missionaries  should  return 
to  their  own  country.  But  it  is  still  more  likely  that,  owing 
to  the  feelings,  so  strong  and  so  tense,  that  have  been 
roused  by  the  war,  there  may  be  many  among  such  mis- 
sionaries who,  in  spite  of  their  earnestness,  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  exercise  their  spiritual  influence  in  a way  accept- 
able to  their  flocks  as  they  did  in  the  days  gone  by.  This 
means,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  large  missionary 
areas  that  will  be  deprived  of  apostolic  workers  unless 
Catholic  missionaries  can  be  found  among  English-speaking 
Catholics  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  belong  to  enemy 
countries. 

“ Then  there  is  another  reason.  As  a result  of  this  victory 
the  sphere  of  British  influence  is  enormously  increased,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  if  the  faith  is  to  be  spread  rapidly,  if 
the  work  of  evangelization  is  not  to  be  retarded,  it  must  be 
carried  on  by  those  who  speak  English  as  their  native 
tongue,  and  who,  on  account  of  the  nationality  which. they 
possess,  will  be  able  to  enter  into  such  relations  with  the 
Governments  of  those  countries  as  will  facilitate  and  make 
easy  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Even  before  the 
war,  and  still  more  since,  have  I received  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  letters  begging  me  to  place  before  the 
Holy  See  the  urgent  necessity  of  sending  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries of  English  nationality  and  speech.  Always  when 
I have  put  these  requests  before  the  Holy  See  the  answer 
has  been  made  : ‘ It  is  the  one  thing  that  we  desire  to  do  : 
there  is  no  objection  of  any  sort  on  our  part : will  you  find 
us  the  English-speaking  missionaries?  ’ When  the  request 
is  addressed  to  the  religious  Orders  and  congregations,  the 
answer  comes  back  : ‘ We  have  scarcely  enough  men  to  do 
the  work  at  home  : how  can  we  undertake  to  send  men  to 
do  ne\y  work  abroad  ? ’ What  I say  of  the  religious  con- 
gregations of  men  is  true  of  the  congregations  of  religious 
women,  so  that  this  is  certain  : unless  in  a few  years’  time 
we  have  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  those  from 
our  own  countries  and  from  the  United  States  of  America 
who  are  able  to  devote  themselves  to  this  apostolic  work, 
it  is  certain  that  that  work  will  be  retarded,  and  that 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  souls  who  otherwise  would 
be  converted  will  remain  sunk  in  the  heresy  of  unbelief 
under  which  they  now  groan. 

“ Therefore  the  appeal  that  I make  to  you  to-day  for 
prayer  and  for  co-operation  : the  appeal  that  I make  to  the 
younger  ones  among  you  not  to  close  their  ears,  not  to 
harden  their  hearts,  if  God  speaks  to  them  in  their  very 
conscience,  bidding  them  to  take  up  this  apostolic  work. 
That  appeal  I make  with  the  urgency  and  with  the  earnest- 
ness which  are  called  forth  by  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  living.  Every  religious  Order  needs 
more  English-speaking  subjects.” 

A social  gathering,  organized  by  the  Catholic  Women’s 
Missionary  League,  was  afterwards  held  in  the  Cathedral 
Hall.  The  Cardinal  attended,  and  inspected  the  vestments 
and  garments,  which  were  exhibited  and  which  are  destined 
for  the  mission  field.  A number  of  children,  quaintly 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  far-off  lands,  were  presented  to 
His  Eminence.  A lantern  lecture  was  afterwards  given  by 
Father  Travers,  Superior  of  the  Apostolic  School  at  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  who  spoke  interestingly  of  the  work  of  the  White 
Fathers. 


[ ' B'f  W CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY. 

Thk  Cardinal  on  Eastern  Opportunities. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  was 
held  last  Friday  in  the  Cathedral  Hall,  Westminster. 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  presided,  supported  on  the 
platform  by  their  Lordships  the  Bishops  of  Brentwood 
and  Clifton,  Mgr.  Canon  Howlett,  Mgr.  Canon  Jackman, 
Father  F.  E.  Ross,  Mr.  W.  Reed  Lewis,  and  the  Officers 
of  the  Society.  Among  others  present  were  Prior  Higgins, 
C.R.L.  ; Father  Joseph  Keating,  S.J.  ; Father  J.  h! 
Filmer  ; Father  A.  H.  Paine  ; Father  Allan  Ross  ; Father 
Messenger  ; and  many  others. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  a letter  was  read  from 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  inviting  the  Society  to  hold  a 
conference  in  that  city  during  the  present  year. 

Mr.  James  Britten,  K.C.S.G.,  the  Hon.  Lay  Secietary, 
presented  the  annual  report.  This  showed  that,  in  spite 
of  adverse  war  conditions,  which  had  necessitated  a reduced 
output  of  new  publications  during  the  year,  the  society  had 
been  enabled  to  maintain  its  woik  in  all  the  various  depart- 


ments of  its  activity.  The  heavy  loss  on  reprinting  pam- 
phlets for  sale  at  a penny  had  been  partially  recouped  by 
donations,  aggregating  about  £900,  received  in  response 
to  a special  appeal  in  the  Catholic  Press.  By  this  means 
upwards  of  a hundred  penny  reprints,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  possible,  had  been  put  in  hand.  Y In 
exceptional  cases,  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  had  been 
necessary ; and  a smaller  format  had  been  adopted  for 
some  of  the  new  pennyworths.  The  report  gave  an  en- 
couraging picture  of  the  society’s  membership — 230  new 
members  had  been  enrolled  during  the  year,  including 
23  life  members  ; while  there  had  been  only  40  losses 
by  deaths  and  withdrawals.  Sympathetic  reference  was 
made  to  the  deaths  of  Mgi.  Cologan  (one  of  the  founders 
and  for  many  years  Clerical  Secretary  of  the  Society),  and 
other  prominent  helpers.  The  report  continued  by  detailing 
the  year’s  work  in  regard  to  church-door  sales,  organizing, 
distribution  and  co-operation  with  other  bodies,  and  paid 
a tribute  of  gratitude  to  all  who  had  helped,  especially 
members  of  the  Hierarchy,  who  had  directly  promoted  the 
society’s  interests  in  a number  of  ways. 

Mr.  Edmund  Bellord,  Hon.  Treasurer,  presented  the 
financial  statement,  which  showed  an  increased  revenue 
from  sales,  but  also  increased  expenditure  ; and  read  letters 
of  appreciation  of  the  society’s  work  from  several  sources, 
showing,  he  said,  that  the  C.T.S.  won  sympathy  from  all 
directions  and  all  kinds  of  people. 

The  Bishop  of  Clifton,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  his  own  presence  there  that  afternoon 
might  be  taken  as  a proof  of  his  interest  in  the  glorious 
work  of  the  society,  with  which  his  memories  were  con- 
nected for  many  years.  He  recalled  especially  the  interest 
and  enjoyment  which  he  had  derived  from  the  annual 
C.T.S.  conferences.  When  they  considered  the  volume  of 
the  society’s  work,  they  could  only  feel  that  Mr.  Britten 
and  his  co-workers  were  to  be  congratulated  on  a magnifi- 
cent success.  In  “ Catholic  Book  Notes”  the  society 
possessed  an  organ  in  which  they  found  a perfect  review 
of  any  book  noticed  ; also,  at  Mr.  Britten’s  hand,  " C.B.N.’ 
had  its  amusing  columns — an  ecclesiastical  Punch.  The 
work  of  the  society  was  also  an  indirect  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  Catholics  were  unscholarly.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  Penal  Laws  and  other  disabilities,  Catholics,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  numbers,  compared  with  advantage  in  this 
respect  to  the  population  as  a whole.  His  Lordship  referred 
to  criticisms  of  the  Hymn  Book  officially  approved  by  the 
Bishops  for  public  use  in  England  and  Wales,  and  explained 
the  principles  which  guided  them  in  that  compilation — 
one  of  which  was  that  Canon  Law  prevented  the  use  of 
translations,  however  good,  fiom  non-Catholic  sources. 

Father  Francis  Ross,  in  seconding,  referred  to  the  heftp 
which  the  society  was  rendering  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  by  its  missionary  publications. 
He  suggested  that  a more  constant  appeal  to  Catholic 
interest  and  support,  by  means  of  advertisement,  would 
greatly  enlarge  the  society’s  resources  and  membership. 

The  Bishop  of  Brentwood  proposed  the  re-election  of  the 
officers  and  committee  in  a humorous  speech,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  skill  and  merits  of  the  " old  gang.”  That  so 
much  had  been  done  in  such  difficult  times  was,  said  his 
Lordship,  matter  for  great  congratulation.  He  was  parti- 
cularly glad  to  hear  of  the  revival  of  the  C.T.S.  conference. 

Mr.  Reed  Lewis,  of  Bexhill,  seconded,  and  urged  the 
very  great  importance  of  maintaining  the  pamphlets  at  a 
penny  and  of  co-operating  with  other  Catholic  bodies. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cardinal  was  proposed  by  the 
Clerical  Secretary  (Father  O’Brien),  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Britten. 

Cardinal  Bourne,  in  his  reply,  said  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a duty  to  preside  year  by  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  C.T.S.  They  were  meeting  that  day  for  the  first  time 
since  something  like  an  approach  to  peace  had  been  secured, 
and  their  gratitude  should  go  out  in  the  first  place  to 
Almighty  God,  and,  secondly,  to  the  workers  of  the 
society  for  the  remarkable  success  which  had  attended  the 
work  during  the  years  of  war- — a success  from  which  they 
should  have  still  greater  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
society.  His  Eminence  quoted  fiom  remarks  in  the  Irish 
Press  in  proof  that  Catholics  from  outside  this  country  were 
paying  tribute  to  the  work  done  and  to  the  generous  support 
given  to  it.  A largely  extended  field,  he  said,  awaited  the 
efforts  of  the  society  in  the  future.  One  effect  of  the  war 
had  been  to  give  British  influence  and  English  speech  a 
greater  opportunity  for  doing  work  for  the  Church.  In 
Egypt  there  was  an  enormous  field  for  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society.  English  was  there  becoming  more 
and  more  the  prevailing  language,  and  the  distribution  of 
C.T.S.  pamphlets  would  demonstrate  that  “ English  ” 
and  “ Protestant  “ were,  at  any  rate,  nowadays,  not 
synonymous  terms.  (Cheers.)  A distinguished  convert 
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from  the  Orthodox  Church,  at  Bucharest,  had  asked  him 
for  publications  of  the  society  for  distribution  and  to  form 
a basis  for  translations  into  Roumanian.  The  part  which 
England  had  taken  in  the  war  had  made  a deep  impression 
in  those  countries  ; and'  knowing  the  prominent  part  which 
the  Catholic  Church  played  in  the  British  Empire,  it 
followed  that  this  opened  up  a largely  increased  sphere  of 
action.  Concluding,  His  Eminence  announced  that  the 
annual  Catholic  Congress,  interrupted  by  the  war,  would 
be  resumed  in  1920  with  a meeting  at  Liverpool. 


THE  CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY  (MANCHESTER 
BRANCH). 

The  27th  annual  general  meeting  of  this  active  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society  was  held  in  Association  Hall,  Mount 
Street,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  Bishop  of 
Salford  was  in  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Abbot  Seadon,  C.R.P.,  the  Very  Rev.  Prior  King,  O.P.,  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  Gonne,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Bede’s  College,  Sir 
Daniel  McCabe,  K.S.S.,  D.L.,  Mr.  Councillor  Egan,  and  many 
others.  There  was  a good  attendance  of  members.  4 

The  report  for  the  year  was  presented  by  Father  W.  Appenall, 
the  secretary.  It  stated  that  the  branch  had  managed  to  carry 
on  as  usual  during  the  war,  and  emerged  from  the  trial  stronger 
than  ever  and  full  of  resolute  purpose  to  extend  its  work.  During 
the  year  they  had  organized  a series  of  Evidence  Lectures  by 
Father  George  Nicholson,  C.SS.R.,  and  of  Christian  Explanatory 
Lectures  by  Father  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.,  and  lectures  had  beep 
given  during  the  winter,  four  of  them  by  members  of  the  profess 
sorial  staff  of  St.  Bede’s  College.  During  the  session  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  their  tenancy  of  the  Association  Hall  to 
organize,  with  the  help  of  friends,  two  matinees  for  the  Prisoners 
of  War  Funds  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Regiments.  These 
were  given  on  Saturday  afternoons,  May  18  and  October  13,  and 
together  raised  the  sum  of  £^57  6s.  6d.  The  programmes 
included  works  by  great  Catholic  composers,  such  as  Bach, 
Chopin,  Elgar,  and  that  most  spiritual  and  edifying  Catholic 
composer  of  the  present  generation,  Cesar  Franck.  “ At  the 
close  of  the  last  session,”  continues  the  report,  “ 827  names 
figure  on  the  members’  list ; 23  of  these  being  life  members  of  the 
branch,  and  55  members  also  of  the  parent  society.  During  this 
present  session  166  new  members  have  been  received.  Six  have 
withdrawn  from  the  society  or  been  erased  from  the  list  on 
account  of  long  arrears  in  subscriptions.  Ten  deaths  have 

occurred — exactly  one  half  of  this  number  have  been  casualties 
in  the  war.  The  number  of  life  members  of  the  branch  has 
increased  by  13,  bringing  the  total  to  36,  and  ordinary  members 
941,  so  that  the  aggregate  membership  of  the  branch  is  977. 
Of  these  59  are  also  members  of  the  parent  society.  An  appeal 
must  be  made  to  our  members  for  an  increase  in  the  subscribers 
to  London.  It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  this  branch  to  recruit 
members  for  the  C.T.S.,  and  the  statistics  just  read  reveal  the 
fact  that  only  one-sixteenth  of  our  members  subscribe  to  London. 
There  is  reason  for  a large  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
parent  society  just  now.” 


NUN-STUDENTS  AT  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  COURSE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS. 

As  was  foreshadowed  in  our  columns  a few  weeks  ago,  the 
course  of  Christian  Apologetics  for  nun-students  at  Bedford 
College  was  opened  at  Clarendon  Square  Convent  on  May  3. 
Although  designed  principally  for  the  nuns  studying  for  their 
University  degree  at  Bedford  College,  and  for  the  Catholic  under- 
graduates of  London  University,  the  course,  at  the  request  of 
several  Superiors  of  Religious  Orders,  has  been  thrown  open  to 
all  nun-teachers  in  or  near  London  who  might  wish  to  attend  the 
iectures.  Judged  by  the  number  of  nuns  who  have  signified  their 
intention  of  following  the  course,  and  by  the  number  present  at 
the  first  lecture — 80  nuns  and  about  20  lay  students — the  whole 
project  promises  to  be  a great  success.  In  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings, Dr.  Driscoll  congratulated  the  Teaching  Orders  of 
Women  in  London  on  their  magnificent  response  to  the  call  for 
the  establishment  of  this  important  course  of  lectures,  which  is 
in  reality  the  foundation  of  a chair  in  Christian  Apologetics  in 
connection  with  London  University.  He  also  congratulated  the 
audience  on  their  good  fortune  in  securing  as  the  first  lecturer  so 
brilliant  and  well-known  a scholar  as  Father  Martindale,  S.J. 
The  programme  of  the  course,  beginning  with  the'  Origin  of 
Religion,  and  ending  with  the  Petrine  Office,  and  certain  funda- 
mental Christian  dogmas,  is  a full  and  most  interesting  one,  and 
will  take  about  two  years  to  complete. 

All  communications  concerning  the  course  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Driscoll,  Cardinal  Vaughan  School,  Addison 
Road,  W.  14. 


Women  and  the  Law. — A meeting  was  held  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  May  5,  in  support  of  Lord  Buckmaster’s  Bill 
opening  the  legal  profession  to  women.  The  meeting,  convened 
by  the  Women’s  Freedom  League,  was  supported  by  the  Catholic 
Women’s  Suffrage  Society  and  many  other  societies.  A resolution 
urging  the  Government  to  grant  facilities  to  the  Bill  this  Session 
was  carried  unanimously. 


A HOPEFUL  RESORT. 


" Douglas,  April  15. — Things  seemed  pretty  hopeless  a week  ago, 
and  I've  been  making  a 'Novena.  I sort  of  thought  I’d  send 
along  a small  donation  to  you,  and  things  don’t  seem  so  hopeless 
any  more.  ....  . T.H.”  . 

The  fervour  with  which  benefactors  are  regularly  remembered  at 
Melior  Street  is  intensified  during  May,  Our  Blessed  Lady’s  month. 
My  seven  hundred  little  children  now  gather  daily  around  the  Lady 
Altar  to  plead  in  a very  special  way  for  their  kindly  benefactors.  If 
you  have  faith,  good  reader,  you  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  fervent  pleadings  of  these  poor  children,  who  must  be  very 
near  and  very  dear  to  Our  Divine  Lord  because  of  their  forefathers’ 
glorious  fidelity  to  Him  and  His  Holy  Church  in  spite  of  awful  diffi- 
culties and  temptations.  Send  your  mite  and  have  the  benefit  of 
these  pleadings,  and  have  also  a share  in  the  merit  of  the  great  work 
of  charity  which  is  being  accomplished  at  Melior  Street  by  the  kindly 
co-operation  of  your  fellow-readers  of  The  Tablet.  Thousands  of 
your  fellow-readers  have  responded  to  my  cry — a cry  approved  and 
supported  by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
and  other  weighty  authority — from  the  sad,  sunless  slums  by  London 
Bridge.  Thousands  of  them  have  responded  upon  none  of  whompoor 
Melior  Street  has  any  more  claim  than  it  has  upon  you.  They  have 
responded  joyfully  and,  in  many  cases,  more  than  once  . . . Why 
is  it  that  you  have  not  responded  whilst  they  have  ? ...  . Why 

should  not  you  be  a helper  as  well  as  your  neighbour  ? Poor  Melior 
Street  is  equally  remote  from  you  both  . . There  is  still  need 

of  your  co-operation,  and  a few  shillings  from  you  would  be  a very, 
very  great  help,  indeed,  because  of  the  keen  and  widespread  interest 
taken  in  my  effort  to  put  an  end  to  this  long-standing  debt. 

Address : Fr.  Ryan,  Melior  St.,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  i. 

Cardinal  Bourne : — •"  I beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  every  way.’’ 
Bishop  Amlgro May  God  bless  and  reward  abundantly  all  who  help  you.” 
Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan  : — '*  I feel  sure  there  are  not  a few  devotees  of  t he  Sacred 
Heart  who  would  gladly  aid  you  if  only  they  knew  of  your  urgent  need  of  help.” 
1 he  smallest  donation  is  promptly  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Mass  every 
Friday  for  those  who  help  and  mementos  at  two  Masses  daily. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS.  — Burke’s  Peerage  1914,  8s. ; Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  a vols.  folio,  Cambridge.  1909,  £ 2 15s.  ; Stone’s 
Connemara  profusely  illus.,  5s  ; Madden’s  United  Irishmen,  ra  vols., 
1916,  .£8  : Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  New  Letters  and  Memorial-,  2 vols.,  11s.  ; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  ot  a Dancer’s  Lite,  4s.  ; Ban  of  the  Bori  Demons 
and  Demon  Dancing  in  Africa,  13s  ; Arthur  Symons,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Large  Paper  copy,  £2  as. ; Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition  39  vols.  £45  ; 
halt  morocco,  fine  set,  cost  £65  ; Morley’s  Gladstone,  3 vols.,  30s. ; Debrett  s 
Peerage.  2 vols.,  1915,  new,  8s.  6d.;  Vertot’s  Knights  of  Malta,  in  French, 
Paris,  1726  with  portraits,  4 vols.,  £3  ros. ; — Baker’s  Great  Bookshops, 
14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham. 


THE  ROYAL 
SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY 


Patron  - HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KINC. 


The  Committee  thankfully  ACKNOWLEDGE  the  RECEIPT 


of  the  following  DONATIONS  £ a.  d. 

Good  Intent  Hospital  Aid  Society  . . . . . . 57  15  0 

G.P  O.  R.S  A S.  Fund  51  0 0 

The  Worshipful  the  Clothworkers’  Company  . . 50  0 0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardoe’s  Entertainment  Tours, 

per  Capt.  Brandreth  Gibbs  . . 27  13  0 

Printers’ Medical  Aid  & Sanatoria  Association  ..  21  0 0 

S.E.  and  C.  Railway,  Ashford  Branch  R.S.A.S.  ..  10  10  0 

L.  & S.W.  Railway,  Eastleigh,  Hospital  Fund  . . 10  10  0 

Wood  Green  Parochial  Charities  . . . . . . 10  10  0 

The  Worshipful  The  Armourers’  and  Brasiers’ 

Company  10  10  0 

St.  James’ Philanthropic  Society  ..  ..  ..  10  10  0 

Mrs.  Aston  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  0 0 

Grenadier  Guards  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  0 0 

Vickers  Ltd.  Crayford  Works  Hospital  Fund  . . 7 10  0 

St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church,  Finsbury  Park  . . 5 16  2 

Miss  C.  O’Brien  ..  ..  ..  ..  5 5 0 

,T.  F.  Harrison,  Esq.  ..  ..  5 5 0 

Ye  Olde  Friends  Benevolent  Association  ..  5 5 0 


Maypole  (Southall)  Employees’  Approved 
Society 

Miss  I.  F.  Roberts 
Messrs.  Tanqueray  Gordon  & Co.  .. 
Miss  M.  Thomson 
Reuben  Hunt  Esq. 

Croydon  Mothers  Union 
Messrs.  Smeed  Dean  & Co. 

P.  Brett  Sands  Esq. 

Miss  Battye 
Hoxton  Estate  Charity 
Syderstone  Church 
Rev.  D.  Keppel 

Miss  Jay  .... 

Mrs.  Chapman 

Sutton  Mon-Ecclesiastical  Charities 


5 5 0 
5 5 0 
5 5 0 
5 5 0 
5 5 0 
5 6 0 
5 5 0 
5 5 0 
5 5 0 
5 5 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 


The  Society  supplies  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Appliances  to  the  poor. 


OVER  500  PATIENTS  RELIEVED 
EVERY  WEEK. 


Annual  Subscriptions  of  1 0S.  6d or  Life  Subscription  of  £5  5S., 
entitles  to  Two  Recommendations  per  Annum,  the  number  of 
Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Contribution. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  earnestly  solicited, 

and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay’s 
Bank,  Ltd.,  19,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4,  or  at  the  offices  of  the  Society. 

SAMUEL  WATSON,  Treasurer. 
RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 

Chief  Offices,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


Six  Shillings  per  insertion  o)  three  lines ; each  additional  line , Two  Shillings 


BIRTH. 

RYAN. — On  the  27th  April,  at  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea,  the  wife  of  Charles  G.  Ryan, 
of  a daughter. 

DEATH. 

WELD. — At  Kilcumein  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus,  on  April  26th,  R.R.  Dame 
Scholastica  Edith  Weld,  first  Abbess  of  the  Monastery,  in  the  53rd  year  of  her 
age,  26th  of  her  profession,  and  25th  of  her  superiorship.  R.I.  P. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

LESCHER. — In  loving  memory  of  my  husband,  Frank  Harwood  Lescher, 
who  died  on  the  12th  May,  1918  at  8,  Prince  Edward  Mansions,  Palace  Court, 
WM  aged  75.  fortified  by  the  rites  of  Holy  Church,  R.I  P. 

SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 

CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

C UNDAY,  nth  May,  1919 — Preachers:  12  noon, 

Father  DONNELLY,  S.J.  4 p.m..  Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J.  Wednesday, 
May  14th,  8.30  p.m.,  Father  S I'ANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday,  May  i6tn, 
3.30  p.m.,  Father  CON >1  DINE,  S.J. 

Corpus  Chvistt 

MAIDEN  LANE.  STRAND,  W.C. 

SUNDAYS  IN  MAY. 

A COURSE  OF  SERMONS 
By  the  Very  Rev.  BEDE  JARRETT,  M.A.,  O.P. 

will  be  Preached  at  the  12  o’clock  Mass  (noon). 

Society  of  ©uv  Zadp  of  Zourdes 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.i. 
An  Outdoor 

Procession  of  Intercession 

• in  Honour  of 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES 

for  a just  and  stable  peace,  will  leave 
WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL, 

On  Sunday,  May  25th,  at  4 p.m. 

His  Eminence  THE  CARDINAL 

will  take  part  in  the  Procession. 

The  Sermon  will  be  preached  by 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  Howlett,  d.d. 

RETREATS. 

Convents  of  the  Sacred  5 heart 

RETREATS  FOR  LADIES,  1919. 

At  Roehampton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  JAGGAR,  S.J.  Opens  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  loth,  and  closes  Wednesday  morning,  September  17th. 

At  Brighton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  ROCHE,  S.J.  Opens  on  Friday  evening, 
July  25th,  and  closes  Thursday  morning,  July  31st. 

Convent  of  the  5 helpers  of  the  Tholp  Souls 

Holy  Rood  House,  i,  Gloucester  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.  i. 

A RETREAT  FOR  LADIES 
will  be  given  at  the  above  address  from  Monday,  May  12th,  to 
Saturday,  17th,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Norbert  Wylie,  O.P.,  Prior. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 

Convent  of  Cur  Zadp  of  the  Cenacle 

GRAYSHOTT,  HINDHEAD,  SURREY 
RETREATS  FOR  LADIES 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Hinde. 

May  19th  to  24th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  Considixe,  S.J. 

fune  2nd  to  7th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  H.  Pope,  O.P. 

June  16th  to  21st. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Cocks.  . 

June  30th  to  July  5th. 

(Non-Catholics  are  admitted  to  the  Retreats.) 

fficmorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITAE. 

'J'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

Goldsmiths  ^Silversmiths 
Company  LT?  H5e  Gnfd.TTH  f6  *■  ffltTLanaiS?  £s£tOOt 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


A MEETING  OF  THE 

Westminster  Cathedral  Zlltar  Societp 

WILL  BE  HELD 

on  FRIDAY,  MAY  30th,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  Cathedral  Hall. 
His  Eminence  The  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHO  P will  preside. 

Dr.  TERRY  will  lecture  oa  “Liturgical  Hymns  to  Our  Lady,”  with  illustra- 
tions by  the  Cathedral  Chcir,  Non-membris  cordially  invited. 

Admission  Free 


C7)e  SBexfyill  Zibvnvp. 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 
Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address — The  Librarian,  Bexhill-on-Sea, 


Cancer  Ibospital  (3free) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

No  Letters  of  Recommendation  needed,  0 Funds  ardently  solicited. 
Bankers _ Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  „ ..Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  .RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, London  W.C. 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 


/TINom  nrtfl  I TTnhI<>fCt  in  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Sind  for  Book 
IIUCIIlUlUll  UdUlUD  No.  i.  Exclusive  designs  submitted.  Church 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  office  1 BARTHOLOMEW  LANE.  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £25,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  General  Manager 
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WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU 

FROM  STOCK. 


BEESWAX 
VEGETABLE 
VOTIVE 

. Sanctuary  Oils,  Incense, 

&Ci,  &Ci 


Address  the  Beeswax  Candlemakers  at 


LIVERPOOL 

32-36,  \ernun  Street. 
Telegraph—'  Beeswax' 
~j  Telephone — 6255  Central 

PROMPT 

DELIVERIES 

EVERYWHERE 

LONDON 

32,  Henrietta  Street.W.C.2 
‘Ecclesiasticus  Rand’ 
7218  Gerrard 

DUBLIN  GLASGOW 

3,  Eustace  Street.  4*.  Howard  Street 

•Rubric'  ‘Beeswax 

jC5g  5971  Central 

MANCHESTER  § 

3,  John  Dalton  Street  1 
863  Central 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  OlVR^.  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  May  1,  1919. 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  VISITOR  FOR 
EGYPT. 

Mgr.  Couturier  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Myriophytos 
last  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  the 
headquarters  church  of  the  Dominicans  in  Rome.  One 
recalls  memorable  functions  in  the  Minerva — the  Requiem 
for  its  Titular  Cardinal  Farley,  for  instance  ; but  the  oldest 
residents  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  recall  such  a morning 
as  last  Sunday.  It  began  with  a Mass  of  General  Com- 
munion, celebrated  by  the  Episcopus  Castrensis,  Mgr. 
Bartolomasi,  for  the  Catholic  Boy  Scouts,  whose  Patron  is 
St.  George,  and  the  church  seemed  still  full  of  their  uniforms 
when  the  closing  ceremonies  began  at  9.30  of  the  Triduum 
for  the  Centenary  of  the  Canonisation  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  lined  up  to  salute  the  Cardinal 
Consecrator  as  he  arrived  for  the  Pontifical  Mass  and  Con- 
secration of  the  new  Bishop,  a function  which,  it  was  said, 
had  not  been  seen  for  thirty- five  years,  being  Pontificated 
by  a Cardinal  with  full  ceremonial  musical  accompaniment. 
The  Mass  was  the  Missa  Brevis  of  Palestiina  ; his  also  was 
the  Te  Deum,  and  the  Director  was  Mgr.  Casimiri,  of  the 
Lateian. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  van  Rossum,  Prefect  of  Propa- 
ganda, was  the  Consecrant,  Co-consecratois  Mgr.  Sardi, 
Archbishop  of  Cesarea,  and  Mgr.  Cerretti,  Archbishop  of 
Corinth.  Rome  sent  forth  the  new  Apostolic  Visitor  to 
Egypt  at  the  hands  of  the  Congregations  of  Propaganda, 
the  Consistorial  and  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 
(with_recollections  of  the  Apostolic  Delegations  at  Con- 


stantinople and  in  Australasia) — a worthy  send  off.  The 
service  at  the  altar  was  of  course  in  the  hands  of  the  Domi- 
nicans. Priest,  deacon  and  subdeacon  assistant  were  Prelates 
of  the  Papal  “ Family.”  Mgri.  Hinsley  and  Mann,  rectors 
of  the  English  and  Bede  Colleges,  weie  in  attendance  on  the 
Cardinal,  and  one  noted,  too.  Father  Meagher,  of  the 
English  College.  Cardinals  Gasquet  and  Fruharith  were 
present  in  the  choir,  and  among  the  many  other  Prelates  and 
dignitaries,  Mgr.  Stanley,  Mgr.  Zoughi,  Mgr.  Esser,  the 
General  of  the  Dominicans,  Count  de  Salis,  and  the  staff  of 
the  British  Legation  in  full.  All  these,  with  others,  were 

I the  guests  of  the  General  at  dinner  afterwards  when  the 
great  refectory  of  the  Casa  Generalizia  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
accommodate  them  with  the  mass  of  white-robed  Friars  of 
the  Angelico,  the  Minerva  and  San  Clemente.  The  General 
Father  Theissling,  thanked  His  Eminence  and  all  who  had 
assisted  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  Dominican  Bishop, 
and  offered  him  the  congratulations  of  the  Order.  Mgr. 
Couturier,  also  speaking  in  French,  replied  in  a few  happily 
chosen,  and  at  the  same  time  heartfelt,  words,  and  Mgr. 
Sardi,  speaking  in  Italian  with  a delightful  blend  of  serious- 
ness and  humour,  said  a few  woids  on  the  part  of  the  Rome 
which  was  sending  the  new  Apostolic  Visitor  to  his 
responsible  work. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY. 

On  Tuesday  the  Feast  of  St.  George  was  kept.  Mgr. 
Mann  was  the  celebrant  at  St.  George  and  the  English 
Saints  off  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  assisted  by  his  students. 
Mgr.  Hinsley  sang  the  High  Mass  at  the  English  College, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  invite  Mgr.  Couturier  to  s quiet 
family  dinner  there,  the  guests  including  Mgri.  Stanley, 
Prior,  Mann  and  Cruise,  and  Father  Elrington,  O.P.,  to 
congratulate  His  Lordship  on  behalf  of  the  Venerabile,  the 
students  of  which  wished  him  Ad  multos  annos  with  a ring 
that  is  only  heard  in  Roman  Colleges.  Next  day  His  Lord- 
ship Pontificated  the  Mass  in  the  Minerva  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  ; this  morning  he  was  received  in 
audience  by  His  Holiness.  On  Friday  he  Pontificates  Mass 
with  the  Calzed  Carmelites  ; on  Saturday  he  leaves  for  Paris 
and  London,  Fathei  Elrington,  O.P.,  travelling  with  him. 
Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  brings  his  visit  to  Rome  to  a 
close  and  travels  by  the  same  train. 

THE  CIRCOLO  DI  SAN  PIETRO. 

This  week  the  Circolo  di  San  Pietro  has  been  cele- 
brating its  cinquantenary.  This  charitable  Catholic 
Association  is  now  a household  word  in  Rome.  There 
is  no  need  to  sing  its  praises.  That  was  done  definitely 
and  once  for  all  some  years  ago  in  the  Rome  City  Council, 
in  the  course  of  a debate  on  the  charitable  organizations 
of  the  City.  It  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Ernesto  Nathan, 
and  one  of  the  best  anti-clerical  councillors  closed  up  the 
debate  with  the  statement  that  there  was  only  one 
organisation  in  the  city  that  did  any  good  at  all  and 
that  was  the  Catholic  Circolo  di  San  Pietro.  One  does 
not  hear  very  much  about  it,  but  its  regular  work  is 
always  going  on,  and  when  there  is  special  work  to  be 
done,  it  is  always  on  the  spot.  When  the  wounded  and 
refugees  from  the  1914  earthquake  were  pouring  into 
Rome  this  Catholic  organisation  was  the  one  which  the 
authorities  found  ready  to  their  hand  when  they  looked 
round  for  help.  Similarly,  after  Caporetto  and  during 
the  hard  months  that  followed,  the  Circolo  di  San  Pietro 
was  to  the  fore  with  soup  kitchens  and  innumerable 
activities — though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  then  it  was  far 
from  being  alone.  For  the  cinquantenary  His  Holiness 
celebrated  Mass  for  the  Circolo  in  the  Pauline  Chapel 
of  the  Vatican,  and  distributed  Holy  Communion  to  over 
300  of  the  leading  officials  and  members,  and  next  day 
there  was  solemn  Te  Deum  and  Benediction  given  by 
Cardinal  Cagiano  de  Azevedo  in  Sta.  Maria  in  Aquiro. 

The  work  of  the  Circolo  is  many-sided.  Until  recently 
it  used  to  issue  a two-page  flying  sheet  each  Sunday 
morning,  with  the  Gospel  of  the  day  and  a short,  simple 
but  excellent  homily  on  it.  These  were  distributed  in 
every  parish  church,  thousands  of  people  took  them 
home,  and  they  must  have  done  incalculable  good. 
Recently,  and  simultaneously  with  the  regulation  that  in 
all  public  churches  here,  after  the  Gospel  in  Latin  it  shall 
be  read  from  the  altar  in  Italian,  too,  by  the  officiating 
priest,  a more  ambitious  leaflet  is  distributed.  This  is 
got  out  by  the  Society  of  St.  Jerome,  which  has  done  much 
in  recent  years  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Gospels  by  bringing 
out  the  New  Testament  in  Italian  in  cheap,  handy,  but 
well-got-up  form.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet  has 
been  appointed  Protector  of  this  Society  in  succession  to 
Cardinal  Cassetta,  and  one  may  be  quite  sure  that  its 
work — in  the  promotion  of  which  the  present  Holy  Father, 
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when  he  was  Mgr.  della  Chiesa,  working  in  Rome,  used 
to  take  a leading  part — will,  in  the  future,  be  still  further 
enlarged  and  energised. 

VATICAN  WEDDINGS. 

The  Benediction  of  a marriage  by  the  Holy  Father 
in  the  Vatican  is  not  a common  occurrence.  It  took 
place  last  week  in  the  case  of  Donna  Giacinta  Ruspoli 
and  Don  Clemente  del  Drago,  when  His  Holiness,  after 
celebrating  Mass  and  blessing  the  union  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Sala  Mathilde,  invited  the  newly  married  pair 
and  a few  guests  to  breakfast  with  him  afterwards.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Don  Alessandro  Ruspoli, 
Master  of  the  S.  Hospice.  A writer  in  a Roman  paper 
traces  Vatican  marriages  back  as  far  as  1452,  when 
Nicholas  V blessed  the  union  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III 
and  Leonora  of  Portugal.  In  1472  St.  Peter’s  saw  the 
marriage  of  Sofia,  niece  of  Constantine  Paleologus,  with 
Ivan  II,  Prince  of  Moscow,  who,  however,  was  in  Russia. 
It  was  Sixtus  IV  who  blessed  the  union,  and  among  those 
present  was  Clarice  Orsini,  Queen  of  Bosnia.  Lucrezia 
Borgia  and  Alfonso  d’Este  were  married  with  great  pomp 
in  the  Vatican  in  1502,  and  the  Roman  writer  has 
unearthed  quite  a long  list  of  Vatican  marriages  after 
that. 

IN  THE  POLITICAL  WORLD.J 

Of  the  political  events  that  have  been  taking  place 
here  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  from  the  Catholic  point 
of  view ; the  interests  of  the  Church  do  not  seem  to  be 
affected.  The  deputies  in  Parliament  who  are  Catholics 
voted,  as  deputies,  confidence  in  the  Government  together 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  Chamber,  except  the  official 
Socialists,  who  opposed  the  Government  on  principle 
but  did  not  base  their  vote  on  any  point  of  fact.  Speaking 
generally,  one  thing  may  be  said.  There  are  demon- 
strations in  Rome  that  are  froth,  and  there  are  demon- 
strations that  are  solid.  Those  of  the  last  few  days  have 
been  the  latter.  The  two  biggest  things  of  that  kind 
that  your  correspondent  remembers  to  have  seen  in  Rome 
were  the  procession  of  May  16th,  1915,  when  Rome  went 
to  war,  and  'the  reception  of  Orlando  at  the  station  last 
week.  Which  of  the  two  was  the  bigger  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  He  never  expected  to  see  anything  more 
striking  than  Rome’s  welcome  to  the  King  when  he 
returned  from  the  front  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
Rome’s  vote  of  confidence  in  its  Prime  Minister  when 
he  arrived  from  Paris  was  a bigger  thing  than  that.  The 
real  strength  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  in  support 
of  the  Italian  claims  that  the  Italian  representatives  have 
upheld  in  Paris,  and  particularly  regarding  Fiume,  is 
something  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  realize 
it  one  has  to  know  something  of  the  Italy  of  to-day,  which 
is  not  the  Italy  of  twenty  or  even  of  ten  years  ago. 

NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Leslie  Reynolds,  of  the  Bede  College,  was 
taken  seriously  ill  on  Monday  night.  An  immediate 
operation  was  necessary,  and  this  was  successfully  per- 
formed, but  has  left  him  in  a terribly  weak  state.  Mgr. 
O’Riordan,  who  is  also  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Blue  Nuns 
on  the  Celian  Hill,  and  had  been  better  after  his  long 
illness  there,  has  had  a serious  relapse  during  the  last 
few  days. — During  the  week  His  Holiness  has  received 
in  audience  with  full  ceremonial  the  Emir  Faisal,  who 
was  accompanied  to  the  Vatican  by  Count  de  Salis,  and 
the  newly  appointed  Ministei  of  Belgium,  who  presented 
his  Credential  Letteis. 


The  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. — Those  who  were  present 
at  the  Catholic  Evidence  lecture  on  Sunday  morning  in  Hyde, 
Park  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a first-hand  account  of  a miracu- 
lous cure.  A question  had  been  asked  : “ Christ  commanded  His 
disciples  to  cast  out  devils  and  heal  the  sick  ; why  doesn’t  your 
Church  do  that  ? " The  lecturer  replied  that  miracles  had  never 
ceased  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  instanced  the  Cure  of  Ars  and 
Lourdes,  and  gave  some  details.  When  he  had  finished,  a young 
man  in  the  crowd  asked  if  he  might  say  a few  words.  He  told 
how,  in  1909,  he  had  been  run  over  by  a motor  car  and  his  leg 
had  been  very  seriously  injured.  During  the  next  five  years  he 
had  to  undergo  many  operations,  and  a great  deal  of  the  surface 
of  the  femur  had  to  be  removed.  But  the  leg  got  worse  and  a 
large  suppurating  wound  appeared  in  the  thigh  above  the  knee. 
In  19 14,  after  a final  operation,  he  was  given  up  as  hopeless.  The 
nuns  at  the  nursing  home  where  he  was  suggested  that  he  ought 
to  try  a novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  . He  agreed,  but 
without  much  confidence.  They  applied  Lourdes  water  to  his 
dressings  and  all  together  made  the  novena.  The  leg  began  to 
improve  at  once,  and  in  three  weeks  was  cured.  The  miraculi 
offered  to  show  the  scar  in  his  leg  to  anyone  who  would  like  to  see 
it,  but  the  onlookers  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  his  word,  and 
after  some  questions  the  meeting  closed. 


gfle  Collegio  SBeda,  TAome 

AN  appeal. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  writes  as  follows: — 

“ In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  from  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who  . 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£ 1 5,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  I print  below  a list  of 
subscriptions  already  received,  and  hope  to  supple- 
ment it  by  further  lists  in  the  near  future. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 
Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 


First  List  of  Subscriptions  : — 


H.E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

£50 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 

100 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  O’Connell  - 

40 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 

100 

0 

0 

C.  Robertson,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

Per  Mrs.  Macartney 

36 

0 

0 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  - - - 

33 

0 

0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mann 

25 

0 

0 

Edward  Eyre,  Esq.  (1st  donation)  - 

25 

0 

0 

O.  Charlton,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

R.  Ball-Dodson,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

C.  Hart,  Esq.  - 

1 

1 

0 

F.  Shaw,  Esq.  - 

1 

1 

0 

ALTAR  WINES 

Messrs.  Scorza  & Olivieri, 
81 , New  St.,  Birmingham 

beg  to  notify  their  numerous  clients  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  all  orders, 
large  or  small,  bulk  or  in  bottle,  for 
these  Wines,  having  had  a large  con- 
signment just  arrived. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — Again  thank  you  for  the  hospitality  you  have  given  me 
in  your  columns  to-day,  and  for  permitting  me  in  the  generous 
way  you  have  to  address  myself  to  the  root  of  all  discussion  upon 
Church  authority  and  its  consequent  bearing  upon  the  relation- 
ship between  so-called  Anglicanism  and  Romanism.  To  attempt 
to  discuss  to  any  useful  purpose  this  authority  and  relationship 
without  reference  to  our  Lord’s  words  to  St.  Peter  or  to  the 
Papacy  is,  as  I think  most  of  your  readers  would  agree,  waste 
of  time  and  liable  to  let  us  wander  through  every  controversy 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  down  every  age  of  the  history  of 
the  Church,  with  little  or  nothing  gained  at  the  end  of  it.  More- 
over the  Church  of  England,  as  I have  shown,  alike  with  the 
Eastern  and  the  Roman  Communions,  is  pledged  at  least  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  Primitive  Church  to  the  close  of 
Chalcedon.  This  is  an  arena  therefore,  not  only  with  which  after 
ages  must  be  consistent,  but  in  which  Easterns  and  Westerns  and 
Anglicans  can  alike  hope  to  see  what  it  is  exactly  that  keeps  us 
apart  anywhere,  and  what  it  is  exactly  that  is  required  for  our 
being  fully  together  again.  I venture  to  say  therefore  that  it  is 
worthy  of  being  approached  in  a spirit  of  reverence — I might  say 
of  consciousness  that  our  Lord  and  His  cause  are  concerned  in 
it.  To  do  so  otherwise  is  to  my  mind  not  only  useless  but  harmful, 
and  you  would  therefore  understand  my  declining  to  respond  to 
anything  not  written  in  that  spirit. 

To  continue  and  to  conclude,  then,  with  your  permission,  the 
matter  of  my  last  two  communications.*  For  brevity’s  sake  the 
next  two  questions  may  be  taken  together  thus,  “ Constitutional 
Papacy  or  Unconstitutional  Papacy,  is  not  the  very  raising  of 
this  comparison  and  making  a decision  upon  it,  however  you  may 
justify  it,  an  exercise  of  private  judgment?  Is  it  not,  then,  after 
all,  making  this  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Church  and  leaving 
everyone  to  be  his  own  pope?  And  does  not  this  reductio  ad 
absurdum  in  itself  show,  whatever  else  is  said,  that  the  comparison 
and  the  decision  upon  it  must  be  a wandering  from  the  truth?  ” 

In  reply,  wc  are,  of  course,  all  of  us  bound  to  start  somewhere 
from  an  act  of  private  judgment.  Even  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Church  is  an  act  of  exercising  it  in  the  very  losing  of  it.  But  is 
the  exercising  of  it  in  this  particular  comparison  and  decision  a 
really  losing  of  it  at  all?  That  I think  is  the  question.  Now 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  is.  We  are  not,  first  of  all,  responsible 

for  this  issue  before  us.  It  has  come  to  us,  and  in  the  way  it 

has,  from  the  past.  We  are  born  to  it.  If  we  move  in  the  matter 

at  all  we  are  bound  to  face  it  as  an  existing  fact  not  of  our 

making,  just  as  if  we  move  in  another  direction  we  are  bound 
to  face  the  fact  that,  irrespective  of  anything  we  have  done  on 
our  part,  England  ends  at  Dover  and  France  begins  at  Calais 
(although  there  is  an  underlying  ground  which  joins  them)  and 
that  we  must  decide  whether  we  stay  or  cross.  Further,  when 
we  decide  to  surrender  to  what  appears  to  us  the  Papacy  in  its 
original,  true  and  constitutional  form  we  could  not  do  more  to  lose 
our  private  judgment  than  if  we  made  the  same  act  of  surrender 
to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a modern  and  unconstitutional  Papacy. 
Each  seems  equally  clear  and  capable  of  being  followed,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  equally  capable  of  wholly  possessing  the  private 
judgment  of  those  who  surrender  to  it. 

But,  finally,  how  does  the  position  stand  with  regard  to  the 
remaining  question?  This  we  may  put  as  follows,  “ Demonstrate 
your  loss  of  private  judgment  as  you  will,  yet  are  you  not  demon- 
strating at  the  same  time  a loss  of  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  ? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  define  the  Constitutional  Papacy  (to 
which  you  surrender)  to  Chalcedon.  Is  not  this  a locking  up  of 
the  voice  of  the  Church  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century?  Once 
more,  then,  is  not  such  a reductio  ad  absurdum  itself  a proof  that 
your  surrender  has  been  made  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  issue  and 
that  it  therefore  only  logically  remains  for  you  to  make  it  on 
the  other?  ” 

In  reply,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  would 
not  be  quenched  even  if  Constitutional  Papacy  was  limited  as  far 
back  as  to  Chalcedon,  any  more  than  the  non-addition  of  Scrip- 
tures to  those  at  the  close  of  the  canon,  or  the  non-addition  of 
articles  to  the  Creed  of  NicaCa,  quenches  the  livingness  of  their 
dicta ; in  other  words,  that  where  Pope  and  Council  have  once 
spoken  a thing  they  are  always  speaking  it,  and  that  God,  with 
Whom  a thousand  years  are  but  as  a few  hours,  and  Who  uses 
lesser  evils  to  correct  greater,  may  in  His  infinite  wisdom  see 
that,  not  the  removal  of,  nor  the  silencing  of,  but  the  very  tem- 
porary curtailment  of  the  speech  of  Peterf  (ever  inclined  to  be 


* With  regard  to  these  I was  unaware  till  I read  his  letter  in 
your  issue  to-day  that  I had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  Mr. 
Adrian  Fortescue,  nor  am  I now  addressing  myself  t«  anything 
in  the  article  of  which  he  says  he  was  the  writer.  With  reference 
to  this  article,  I may  say  that  I quite  thought  it  must  have  come 
from  a different  pen  from  that  of  the  other  article  to  which  he 
alludes,  but  of  which  I now  understand  he  was  also  the  writer. 

t This  of  course  has  happened  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  As  Mgr.  Canon  Moyes  surely  puts  it  so  truly  (in  his  pre- 
face to  Mr.  Hall’s  attractive  and  valuable  little  book  “ For  it  was 
founded  on  a Rock  ”)  regarding  the  Schism  of  the  West.  “ Catho- 
lic nations  could  only  wait  for  light,  and  meanwhile  follow  their 
ordinary  leaders,  who  in  their  turn  had  to  depend  upon  conflicting 
representations  of  what  had  taken  place  to  form  their  judgment  ” 
(P-  i3)- 
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ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE!  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 
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impetuous)  is  for  the  ultimate  profit  of  the  world,  the  good  of  the  ' 
Church  and  the  glory  of  Himself. 

May  I take  this  opportunity,  the  first  I have  had,  of  openly  I 
expressing  my  gratitude  to  Mgr.  Canon  Moves  for  once  allowing 
me  to  publish  a letter  of  his  (though  perhaps  he  has  now  forgotten 
it)  not  written  to  myself,  which  is  one  of  the  most  patient  and 
reverent  utterances  I have  seen  on  the  relationship  of  Anglicanism 
to  Romanism. 

Yours,  &c., 

C.  H.  Sharpe. 

More  Hall,  Stroud,  Glos., 

May  3,  1919. 


of  real  authority — the  secret  of  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

One  cannot  help  being  greatly  in  sympathy  with  those  clergy  of 
the  Anglican  Church  who  look  to  Rome  and  long  for  re-union, 
but  they  do  not  represent  the  Church  of  England  ; the  churches 
in  which  these  truly  devout  men  serve  are  not  representative  of 
the  Church  to  which  they  belong — they  are  working  without 
guidance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wilfrid  Hugh  Copplestone. 

Pinhoe,  Exeter, 

May  4,  1919. 


Sir, — The  difficulty  of  discussion  with  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Sharpe 
is  that  the  Petrine  doctrine  is  an  open  one  for  them,  but  not  for 
us.  Two  great  men,  Leibnitz  and  Bossuet,  some  250  years  ago, 
had  a correspondence  upon  a project  of  reunion  of  the  German 
Lutherans  to  the  Catholic  Church.  This  broke  down  because 
Leibnitz  claimed  that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  should 
be  revised  by  a future  Council,  while  Bossuet  held  that  they  were 
as  valid  and  unalterable  as  those  of  the  Councils  of  Nicasa  and 
Chalcedon.  Bossuet,  on  his  own  grounds,  would  have  held  the 
same  as  to  the  decision  of  the  Vatican  Council,  when  it  was  made, 
although  he  would  probably  have  been  in  the  Gallican  minority 
had  he  been  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  1870. 

Not  to  accept  finally  any  derision  by  living  authority  is,  perhaps, 
an  Anglican  characteristic.  But  does  Mr.  Sharpe  really  expect  us 
to  set  aside  the  Vatican  definition  and  treat  the  whole  question 
as  an  open  one?  He  says  that  “ the  Papacy  has  forsaken  its  true 
and  constitutional  position.”  The  true  and  constitutional  position 
of  the  Pope  is  that  which  has  been  not  created  but  defined  by 
the  last  General  Council,  which  Mr.  Sharpe,  no  doubt,  erroneously 
considers  to  have  been  no  General  Council  at  all.  This  decision 
may  b$  the  basis  of  further  inspired  evolution,  but,  for  us,  there  is 
no  going  back  behind  it.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  The 
Gallican  controversy  is  finished. 

The  Catholic  Church  does  not  rest  upon  quotations  from  the 
opinions  of  ancient  writers,  any  more  than  the  British  nation  rests 
upon  legal  and  political  text-books.  It  is  a living,  growing, 
evolving,  organic  being.  It  moves  forward  through  the  centuries, 
but  does  not  go  back  upon  its  decisions,  or  re-open  dead  con- 
troversies. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Bernard  Holland. 


Sir, — One  cannot  but  sympathize  with  Mr.  Roscow  Shedden 
in  his  attempt  to  exhibit  to  us  the  firmness  of  his  belief  in  the 
“ authority  ” in  the  Church  of  England.  But  to  the  Catholic 
who  has  been  born  and  bred  in  the  City  of  Peace,  his  ideas 
must  be  simply  astounding,  and  to  the  man  in  the  street  they 
must  seem  little  short  of  folly.  I am  certain  that  the  average 
man  living,  say,  in  this  cathedral  city,  will  not  agree  with  him. 
He  does  not  recognize  the  Anglican  Church  as  the  Voice  of  God 
in  this  land,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  way  to  the  Church  of 
God  is  so  plain  that  ‘‘wayfaring  men,  though  fools,”  shall  make 
no  mistake.  Doubtless  the  questions  of  John  xxii  and  of  Pope 
Liberius  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  historian,  but  to  the 
“ plain  man  ” comes  only  one  question,  “ Is  there  any  semblance 
of  authority  (which  there  must  be  in  a Divinely  guided  Church) 
i.i  the  Established  Church? 

Even  in  this  city,  the  home  of  one  of  the  Shepherds  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  the  lack  of  authority  strikes  one  so  forcibl)' 
that  one  need  go  no  further  afield.  A visit  to  the  many  churches 
in  the  city  will  confirm  it.  Every  conceivable  form  of  belief  from 
Catholicism  (without  the  Pope !)  to  ultra-Protescantism,  is  prac- 
tised openly  and  without  blame.  In  one  Church  it  is  “ the  Mass 
which  matters,”  in  another  that  belief  is  a blasphemous  fable  and 
a dangerous  deceit.”  Of  the  Easter  Communions  that  were  made, 
seme  believed  that  they  were  receiving  the  True  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Divine  Lord — others  did  not  quite  know  what  they  believed 
— while  others  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine,  believing  them  to 
be  nothing  more.  Surely  Mr.  Shedden  knows  all  this,  but  has 
he  any  answer  to  the  question  as  to  which  is  right,  save  that 
those  who  disagree  with  him  are  wrong?  Has  he  any  authority, 
living  or  dead,  which,  speaking  “ ex  Cathedra,”  will  support  him 
and  condemn  those  who  differ? 

To  whom  can  he  apply  for  solace  in  his  troubles  to  find  a 
semblance  of  authority?  In  the  once-famous  Kikuyu  controversy, 
was  any  authoritative  pronouncement  forthcoming?  In  the  ques- 
tion of  women  preaching  or  reciting  in  church,  has  any  condemna- 
tion or  approval  with  the  force  of  authority  behind  it  been  made? 
In  the  deeper  question  of  belief  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  Sacraments,  has  anything  been  officially 
declared?  To  the  latter  question  an  answer  is  forthcoming  in 
that  a pronouncement  has  been  made  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
of  Religion ; which,  acclaimed  as  authoritative  by  those  whose 
belief  they  suit,  are  denied  “ in  their  plain  and  grammatical 
sense  ” by  those  who  having  promised  to  recognize  their  authority, 
have  to  bring  a great  deal  of  casuistry  to  bear  upon  them  before 
they  accept  them,  and  then  do  not  hold  them  as  authoritative. 
Why?  Simply  because  they  conflict  with  their  private  judgment. 
Suppose  for  a moment  that  a Catholic  priest  proclaimed  this 
morning  from  the  altar  that  there  was  a doubt  as  to  Christ’s 
Real  Presence  in  the  Mass,  how  long  would  it  be  before  dis- 
ciplinary action  would  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  mistaken 
priest  put  to  silence?  The  silencing  would  not  only  affect  the 
fallen  shepherd,  and  strengthen  the  flock,  but  authority  would  be 
brought  to  bear  “ that  the  world  may  believe.”  Anglicans  may 
disagree  with  this,  and  explain  it  as  bridling  the  Intellect,  but  the 
ordinary  man,  who  had  no  prejudices,  recognize  ) it  f;s  the  sign 


Sir, — In  the  last  Tablet  I find  three  people  whom  I should 
like  to  answer — Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Shedden  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  to  answer  all  three  at  once. 
Mr.  Shedden  seems  to  have  the  first  claim,  so  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  something  about  his  letter  first. 

Mr.  Shedden  thinks  my  article  “ a far  more  flagrant  illus- 
tration of  the  petiti  < principii  than  any  statement  of  (his).” 
I think  I can  show  that  he  is  mistaken.  Yet,  in  discussing 
questions  about  the  Church,  it  is,  of  course,  always  a danger 
that  Anglicans  will  say  that  we  suppose  our  idea  of  the  Church, 
while  we  say  that  they  suppose  theirs.  The  only  way  out  of 
this  would  be  to  make  these  ideas  the  object  of  direct  dis- 
cussion, and  to  see  which  is  the  more  reasonable.  I did  not 
beg  the  question.  In  every  discussion  you  must  suppose 
something.  I supposed  only  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a 
visible  society.  So  I applied  to  it  what  everyone,  as  a matter 
of  course,  admits  in  the  case  of  any  other  society,  namely, 
that  two  or  more  separate  societies  are  not  one.  No  one 
would  call  the  Athenaeum,  Junior  Carlton  and  National 
Liberal  Clubs  one  club.  The  only  test  of  unity  in  any  society 
of  free  membership  is  mutual  recognition.  Tn  the  case  of 
religious  societies  this  is  intercommunion.  Where  you  have 
no  intercommunion  you  have,  not  one,  but  two  or  more 
Churches.  I do  not  think  that  any  man  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  question  would  think  of  disputing  this.  To  call  three 
Communions,  separated  by  mutual  schism,  one  divided 
Church  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  absurd  as  to  call  England, 
Portugal  and  Denmark  one  divided  State.  Mr.  Shedden 
supposed  this  at  the  outset  of  his  sermon  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  I did  not  mean  to  blame  him  for  so  doing.  It 
is  natural  in  preaching  to  a High  Anglican  congregation  that 
he  should  suppose  their  point  of  view.  What  I meant  to 
show  is  that  this  supposition  is  the  reason  why  he  cannot  find 
the  authority  he  wants  to  explain.  The  answer  to  his 
difficulty  is  that  his  supposition  is  wrong. 

There  are  many  other  things  in  Mr.  Shedden’ s letter  to 
which  I should  take  exception,  had  I space  to  do  so.  I can 
only  note  one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious.  He  is  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  my  article  contains  only  one  argument.  He 
will  find  in  it  many  points  that  should  be  met ; for  instance, 
my  answer  to  his  statement  that  the  Orthodox  Church  has 
done  nothing  tp  forfeit  her  right  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
true  Church,  even  from  the  Roman  point  of  view.  The  idea 
of  comparing  the  note  of  Holiness  with  that  of  Unity  is  a very- 
old  favourite  of  Anglicans.  The  parallel  will  not  do  because 
holiness  is  a matter  of  degree  and  of  several  meanings. 
" Holy  ” and  “ unholy  ” are  not  mutually  exclusive.  In  the 
essential  sense  the  Church  has  always  been  holy  also.  But 
the  unity  of  a visible  society  is  a simple  concept,  which  does 
not  admit  degree.  One  visible  society  and  several  visible 
societies  are  mutually  exclusive  terms ; and  the  test  is 
unambiguous  and  obvious.  Mr.  Shedden  thinks  that  I must 
admit  that  during  the  Western  schism  the  Church  was  divided, 
and  that  I shou'd  allow  him  to  call  that  a schism  within  the 
Church.  How  often  must  we  tell  Anglicans  that  we  admit 
no  such  thing.  During  that  schism  everyone  who  was  not 
in  communion  with  the  lawful  Pope  was  not  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  visible  unity  of  the  Church  was  in 
no  way  divided  at  that  time,  though  there  were  many  people 
in  good  faith  outside  it.  The  idea  of  a schism  within  the 
Church  is  a preposterous  absurdity,  invented,  as  far  as  1 know, 
by  Bishop  Gore,  to  cover  the  High  Anglican  position.  I wish 
Anglicans  would  at  last  get  hold  of  what  we  say  about  the 
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Avignon  schism,  and  not  go  on  quoting  it  as  if  we  admitted 
ourselves  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  then  divided. 
Mr.  Shedden  thinks  me  unfair  in  what  I say  about  Anglican 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  their  Bishops.  I had  no  means 
of  knowing  his  private  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
attitude  towards  Benediction.  All  the  same,  my  point  is 
clear.  He  obeys  because,  for  some  reason,  he  thinks  he 
should.  His  neighbours  disobey  because,  for  some  reason, 
they  think  they  should  not.  So  the  very  example  he  chose 
only  illustrates  their  anarchy.  It  is  all  a matter  of  whether 
you  think  you  should  obey  or  not,  just  as  much  as  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Shedden  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  example  of 
Pope  John  XXII’s  opinion,  which  made  him  smile.  Had 
he  known  anything  about  this  story  he  would  have  seen  at  once 
that  there  is  no  parallel.  John’s  idea  about  the  Beatific 
Vision  was  an  opinion  on  a question  of  theology  not  decided 
by  authority.  He  says  so,  in  the  plainest  words,  in  his  letter 
to  King  Philip  VI  in  1333,  and  again  to  the  Commission  on 
January  3rd,  1334.  Such  questions  are  just  those  for  which 
everyone,  naturally  and  properly,  consults  the  opinion  of 
expert  theologians.  There  was  no  question  of  any  law,  nor 
of  any  article  of  the  faith  then.  What  I urged  is  that  a 
Church  is  in  a state  of  anarchy  if  its  members  are  to  consult 
expert  theologians  before  they  can  make  up  their  minds 
whether  to  obey  their  Bishops  or  not. 

But  all  this  would  lead  to  side  issues.  I would  rather 
invite  Mr.  Shedden’s  attention  to  the  main  issue.  If  the 
Church  of  Christ  consists  of  several  communions  in  schism 
with  one  another,  why  are  not  all  Christian  communions 
included  in  it  ? If  the  Catholic  Faith  is  the  consent  of  all 
branches,  why  are  not  all  Christian  communions  needed  for 
this  consent  ? There  are  two  possible  theories  of  the  Church. 
The  logical  Protestant  theory  includes  all  who  follow,  or  profess 
to  follow,  Christ,  and  treats  all  differences  between  these  as 
immaterial.  This  does  away  with  any  visible  society.  The 
Catholic  theory  is  that  visible  unity  is  essential,  that  there 
is  one  Church,  in  union  with  itself  always,  and  that  all  outside 
it  are  not  Catholics.  The  High  Anglican  theory,  which 
selects  some  communions  as  Catholic  and  excludes  others, 
is  a hopeless  compromise  between  these.  It  is  the  most 
impossible  of  all  theories,  being  logical  neither  way. 

Certainly  we  want  the  other  sheep  to  be  in  the  one  fold. 
But  the  only  way  is  for  them  to  come  back  to  it.  It  does 
no  good  at  all  to  pretend  that  three  folds  are  one  foid. 

To  Mr.  Sharpe  I can  only,  at  the  moment,  say  that  he  is 
on  a wrong  tack  that  will  lead  him  nowhere.  The  vital 
question  is  not  the  exact  form  of  the  government  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  which  is  the  Catholic  Church  ? It  is 
fatal  to  remain  outside  the  one  Church  founded  by  Christ, 
because  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  form  of  its 
government.  Mr.  Sharpe  should  come  inside,  and  then 
work  for  a reaction  against  excessive  centralisation.  In  that 
I,  for  one,  am  heartily  with  him. 

I think  I owe  Mr.  Sheridan  an  apology  for  not  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  what  he  said.  I thought  he  meant 
that  the  Holy  See  imposes  the  Filioque  in  the  Creed  on  all 
Uniates  always.  I am  glad  he  is  clear  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  It  is  a pity  that  High  Anglicans  foster 
vain  hopes  by  ignoring  this.  , 

yind  I apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Adrian  Fortescue. 

Letchwortb,  2nd  Sunday  after  Easter,  1919. 


FILLING  A “ GAP.” 

Sir, — The  Tablet  of  May  3,  page  556,  column  2,  end  of  second 
paragraph,  quotes  a pregnant  sentiment  expressed  by  a returned 
war  chaplain,  the  Jesuit  Father  R.  H.  J.  Steuart.  He  writes  : 
“ War  is  a ghastly  thing,  but  it  breeds  a very  intimate  brother- 
hood among  wonderfully  dissimilar  brothers,  and  when  it  is  over 
leaves  a gap  lhat  all  the  arts  and  blandishments  of  peace  can 
never  fill.  Viximus  ! ” 

The  demobilized  war  chaplain  is  not  alone  in  his  sensation  of 
a “ gap.”  Amongst  Catholic  ladies  who  found  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  zeal  in  their  ministration  to  the  soldiers,  there  must  be 
not  a few  who  feel  in  their  own  souls  that  “ gap  ” so  accurately 
and  poignantly  expressed  by  Father  R.  H.  J.  Steuart.  Their  war- 
work  has  taught  them  the  happiness  and  content  and  cheeriness 
that  resulted  from  their  efforts,  which  bred  a very  intimate 
sisterhood  among  wonderfully  dissimilar  sisters.  But  the  psycho- 
logical effect  was  not  due  to  war  as  to  an  essential  cause.  The 
war  merely  afforded  the  opportunity  on  a vast  and  organized 
scale  for  the  exercise  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy  1 The  Divine 
Craftsman,  who  fashioned  the  human  heart  and  the  human  soul 
on  the  model  of  His  own  Spirit,  long  ago  revealed  the  secret  of 
filling  the  ” gap.”  “ Come  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,”  &c. 
(Matthew  xxv,  24,  &c.)  was  said  of  and  to  those  who  render 
the  Corporal  Works  of  Mercy  l When  this  office  is  done  in  an 
organized  community  of  spirit  and  sisterhood — companionship — 
it  confers  on  the  individual  a radiant  joyousness  which  has  no 
parallel.  There  are  hundreds  of  well-disposed  women  at  this 
hour  whose  lives  have  a “ ghp.”  For  their  own  happiness  and 
for  the  welfare  of  stricken  humanity,  I beg  leave  to  suggest  to 
them  the  wisdom  of  seeking  their  future  happiness  and  rest  of 
soul  by  combination  with  existing  communities  devoted  to  the 
Corporal  Works  of  Mercy.  And  if  anyone  is  at  a loss  to  determine 
which  community  can  best  fill  the  “ gap,”  can  give  joyousness, 
and  breed  that  very  intimate  sisterhood  among  wonderfully  dis- 
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similar  sisters,  the  writer  will  be  happy  to  advise ; he  will  tell 
them  of  a sisterhood  where  life  is  joyous  to  the  brim,  where  the 
workers  would  not  say  “ Viximus  ” — Life  is  over,  but  rather 
“ Vivimus,”  which  may  be  interpreted,  “ Joie  de  vivre — the  Joy  of 
Living.”  The  writer  is  a secular  priest  of  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster.  He  will  treat 
with  the  utmost  confidence  all  communications  addressed  to 

Eureka, 

c/o  The  Tablet  Office. 

May  4,  1919. 


SOCIAL  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — As  the  result  of  correspondence  with  various  schools,  the 
C.S.C.  Schools  Examination  Board  has  decided  to  set  a second 
annual  examination,  in  addition  to  the  usual  examination  held 
in  March ; and  to  arrange  for  this  to  take  place  on  the  last 
Friday  in  November.  This  month  has  been  found  to  be  more 
suitable  than  June.  All  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Macdonald,  The  Jungle,  Iffley,  Oxford. 

S.  A.  Parker,  O.S.B., 
Chairman. 

St.  Benet’s  Hall,  Oxford. 


OBITUARY 

THE  ABBESS  OF  KILCUMEIN. 

The  Benedictine  Nuns  of  Kilcumein  Abbey,  near  Fort  Augustus, 
have  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the  death  of  their  Abbess,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dame  Scholastica  Weld,  who  had  been  their 
Superioress  for  twenty-five  years.  On  Wednesday,  April  30,  she 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Kilcumein  Abbey  cemetery,  near  her  mother 
(Lady  Weld)  and  her  spiritual  daughters  who  have  already 
passed  to  their  reward.  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that 
Dame  Scholastica  was  enthroned  as  first  Lady  Abbess  of  Kil- 
cumein Abbey  by  Bishop  Bennett,  of  Aberdeen,  as  lately  as  Sep- 
tember last.  On  the  Saturday  within  the  Easter  Octave  a 
somewhat  lingering  illness  terminated  in  death,  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  last  rites  of  Holy  Church.  On  St.  Catherine’s  Day, 
April  30,  the  funeral  took  place.  The  singing  of  the  High  Mass  of 
Requiem  and  the  ceremonial  were  carried  out  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  possible  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Benedict’s  Abbey. 
Stormy  weather  had  prevailed  for  some  days  previously,  but 
Wednesday  was  warm  and  fair,  and  one  could  not  help  remark- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  spring  flowers  in  the  monastic  enclosure  as 
the  Procession  wended  its  way  to  the  Nuns’  cemetery,  not  far 
distant  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Ness.  Lady  Abbess  Weld  was  the 
fifth  daughter  of  Sir  F.  A.  Weld,  G.C.M.G.,  of  Chideock  Manor, 
Dorset,  and  was  born  in  New  Zealand  while  her  father  was 
Prime  Minister  there,  some  fifty-three  years  ago.  Her  mother 
was  Mena,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Phillips  de  Lislet  of  Gracedieu, 
the  well-known  convert.  Dame  Scholastica,  in  a marked  degree, 
inherited  the  zeal. and  virtues  of  her  saintly  parents.  She  was 
the  first  professed  nun  for  the  foundation  of  St.  Scholastica ’s 
Priory,  near  Fort  Augustus,  recently  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Kil- 
cumein Abbey.  Her  twenty-seven  years  of  Benedictine  life  pre- 
pared her  well  for  her  holy  death  ; and  to-day  her  winning  per- 
sonality causes  not  only  her  Community  but  numerous  friends 
in  Scotland  and  England  to'  mourn  her  loss. — R.I.P. 


WILL 

DR.  J.  CHARLES  COX. 

Dr.  John  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  of  13,  Longton  Avenue,  Syden- 
ham, S.E.,  the  antiquary,  and  author  of  at  least  fifty  volumes 
dealing  with  Church  history  and  kindred  themes,  formerly  Rector 
of  Bartofi-le-Street,  Yorks,  and  Haldenby,  Northants,  but  who 
became  a Catholic  in  1917,  and  a frequent  contributor  to  this 
journal,  who  died  on  February  23,  left  estate  of  the  gross  value 
of  .£3,500,  with  net  personalty  £3,384. 


SUFFERING  ARMENIA. 

The  Armenian  people  have  suffered  grievously  during  the  war, 
and  thousands  have  been  massacred.  Two  thousand  were  be- 
headed in  one  day  for  Christ’s  sake.  The  “ Friends  of  Armenia  ” 
earnestly  appeal  for  funds  to  help  them  carry  on  their  labours 
among  the  destitute  who  return  to  their  villages  to  find  them 
ruined,  and  their  homes  and  churches  demolished.  Many  of  the 
refugees  have  died  martyrs’  deaths  at  the  hands  of  their  Turkish 
masters  rather  than  deny  their  faith  in  Christ.  Others  have 
endured  persecution  and  tortures  indescribable,  and  have  nothing 
left  wherewith  to  make  a start  once  more  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Since  1897  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Armenia 
have  supported  thousands  of  orphans,  sent  funds  for  relief  and 
industrial  work,  workers  to  organize  and  materials  for  work. 
A letter  received  May  2 from  one  of  the  centres  says  : “ The  need 
is  awful.  The  prices  are  astounding  ! It  has  cost  £500  a month 
to  keep  my  100  orphans  here,  and  yet  they  have  only  had  one 
cooked  meal  a day,  the  morning  meal,  always  dry  bread,  and 
four  evenings  a week,  also  dry  bread  which  we  are  still  keeping 
up.”  Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  re-make  the  desolate  homes, 
organize  industries  for  the  women  and  girls  and  to  support  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  orphans,  many  of  whom  have  no 
relatives  left  at  all  to  take  care  of  them.  Gifts  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  “ Friends 
of  Armenia,”  47,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i. 


ET  C7ETERA 


Second-Lieut.  Paul  Chessum  Nicholson,  King’s  Own 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  who  was  wounded  and 
missing  at  the  Battle  of  Mount  Kemmel,  April  26,  1918, 
and  is  now  reported  dead,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
John  Charles  Nicholson,  J.P.  for  Essex  and  the  County 
of  London  and  Liberal  Parliamentary  candidate  for 
West  Ham,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nicholson,  of  Taymouth 
House,  Amhurst  Road,  London,  N.,  and  was  educated 
at  the  City  of  London  School,  being  continued  later 
at  the  Ecole  Militaire,  Burge,  France,  and  Santander, 
Spain,  and  the  College  Communal  of  Lisbon,  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  Barcelona,  his  main  study  being 
languages,  for  the  purpose  in  later  life  of  directing  the 
vast  foreign  and  Continental  business  from  London  of 
Messrs.  Jenson  & Nicholson,  Ltd.,  the  Robbialic 
Works,  of  Stratford,  E.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  having  completed  his  studies  and  becoming  a 
proficient  linguist  in  five  languages,  he  left  Barcelona 
and  came  to  London,  offering  his  services  to  the  War 
Office  as  an  interpreter,  an  offer  which  was  not  enter- 
tained. Joining  the  Artists’  Rifle  Corps,  he  ultimately 
got  his  commission  in  the  K.O.R.L.  Regiment, 
attached  to  the  9th  Battalion.  He  went  tq  France  in 
19I7>  fighting  in  the  succeeding  big  battles  until  the 
one  in  which  he  met  his  death.  He  was  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  and 
esteem  by  friends  and  colleagues,  and  was  most  popular 
with  the  men  serving  under  him.  In  September,  1914, 
he  married  Angelos  de  Larabeite,  a daughter  of  Sefior 
Gustav  de  Larabeite,  by  whom  and  one  son  he  is  sur- 
vived. A few  years  ago  Lieut.  Nicholson  was  received 
into  the  Church  in  Spain.  A Requiem  Mass  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Ignatius’  Church,  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  on 
Monday,  May  5,  by  Father  Colvin,  assisted  by  Father 
Burke,  deacon,  and  Father  Philip  St.  John,  S.J.,  the 
sermon  being  preached  by  his  friend,  Father  C.  P. 
Nicholson,  S.J.,  the  rector. 


One  of  the  notable  exhibits  in  the  re-opened  British 
Museum  is  a portion  of  an  Elizabethan  play  in  manu- 
script, carrying  the  following  label  : — “ The  Booke  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  : a play  originally  written  by  Anthony 
Munday  (and  others?)  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  original  MS.  revised  after  submission 
to  the  Censor.  The  name  of  one  of  the  players  suggests 
that  the  company  who  proposed  to  act  it  were  those 
known  in  1592  as  Lord  Strange’s  men,  for  whom 
Shakespeare  was  writing.  The  greater  part  of  this, 
the  only  extant,  MS.  of  the  play,  which  was  probal 
never  performed,  is  in  Munday ’s  handwriting,  but 
there  are  excisions  and  also  insertions,  apparently 
attempts  to  satisfy  the  Censor’s  requirements,  the 
additions  being  in  several  hands.  One  of  these 
passages,  of  which  the  open  pages  form  part,  may  well, 
it  has  been  suggested,  be  an  autograph  composition  of 
Shakespeare’s.  This  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Mr. 
Richard  Simpson  in  1871,  and  supported  by  Mr.  James 
Spedding  and  others,  and  more  recently  by  Sir  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson  (Shakespeare’s  Handwriting,  1916). 
[Harley  MS.  7368.]  ” In  other  words,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  goal  of  all  ambitions,  from  the  Shakespearean 
scholar’s  point  of  view,  has  at  last  been  reached. 


But  there  is  a great  deal  more  evidence  than  the  mere 
label  offers.  Otherwise  that  most  cautious  of  beings, 
the  maker  of  B.M.  labels,  would  hardly  have  ventured 
a description  which  will  catch  the  eye,  and  challenge 
the  examination,  of  all  expert  scrutineers.  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  gives  three  columns  of  more  or 
less  favourable  supplementary  evidence.  But  one  point 
of  outside,  or  extra-controversial,  interest  is  that  the 
Richard  Simpson  who  first  connected  Shakespeare  with 
the  manuscript  was  our  very  own  Richard  Simpson, 
the  Catholic  convert,  whose  zeal  for  Shakespeare,  and 
his  rare  powers  of  intuition  and  research,  led  him  to 
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President:  LADY  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH. 

Chairman  and  Hon.  Treasurer  : E.  W.  BROOKS,  Esq. 

Eon.  8ee.\  Mrs.  MARY  HICKSON.  Office  Sec.:  Miss  RUSSELL. 


There  is  terrible  suffering  among  the  Armenian  refugees,  who  were  deported 
from  their  homes  and  treated  unmercifully.  Communities  have  been  uprooted 
and  scattered.  The  ravages  of  the  most  iniquitous  regime  have  spread  death  and 
destruction,  pillage  and  plague,  distress  and  disorder  all  over  the  country.  From 
Aintab  we  received  a letter  dated  March  24th,  which  says: — 

“ The  need  is  AWFUL.  The  Refugees  are  returning  to  their  homes,  which 
are  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  or  in  ruins,  and  there  are  many  of  the  latter, 
whole  districts  destroyed.  For  100  orphans  £500  per  month  is  needed,  which  only 
provides  for  one  cooked  meal  per  day  and  dry  bread. 

£10,000  required  immediately  to  begin  relief  work, 

the  need  is  so  terrible,  and  the  devastation  so  appalling.  There  are  hundreds 
of  entire  orphans  waiting  to  be  cared  for  in  the  orphanages.  The  faces  of  many 
of  the  refugees  bear  signs  of  cruel  treatment.” 

We  earnestly  plead  for  gifts.  Will  you  not  help  us  to  send  aid  to 
those  in  such  dire  need  ? 

Donations  will  be  most  gratefully  received  and  promptly  acknowledged.  They  should  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  E.  Wright  Brooks,  Esq. 


Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  he  crossed  “ London  County  and  Westminster 
Bank,"  and  Treasury  Notes  registered.  (Please  mention  “ The  Tablet.") 
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the  conclusion  that  the  poet  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith. 


Mr.  James  Spedding’s  name,  too,  is  not  without  its 
Catholic  associations.  The  present  owner  of  Summer- 
grove,  Mr.  James  Wyndham  Spedding,  is  among  the 
converts,  and  his  namesake  in  the  past,  whose  “ Life 
of  Bacon  ” remains  a classic  of  British  biography,  was 
connected  in  close  friendship  with  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
Some  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  them  have  been 
printed.  The  catalogue  of  an  autograph  dealer,  just 
out,  contains  among  its  entries  : “ De  Vere  (Aubrey) 
autograph  letter  signed  : a long  and  interesting  letter 
on  ‘ The  false  traditions  of  Protestant  historians,  ’ 
4s.  6d.”  Other  items  in  the  same  catalogue  come  from 
the  correspondence  of  James  Spedding.  One  such  is  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  author  of  “ Philip  van 
Artevelde,”  beginning  with  an  allusion  to  a visit  being 
paid  him  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  dear  friend  they  had 
in  common  : — “ Yesterday  he  fell  sick.  He  came  to 
us  from  Alfred  Tennyson’s,  who  read  him  a good  deal 
of  poetry— but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  A 
contemporary  novelist  has  just  discovered  that  all  men 
who  read  aloud  are  bullies  to  their  audience,  but  that 
women  readers-aloud  are  tolerant  and  do  not  demand 
attention  and  acquiescence.  But  Aubrey  de  Vere  loved 
to  listen  to  his  Tennyson,  and  took  it  all  for  the  poet’s 
humility,  and  not  arrogance,  that  he  should  care  to  have 
any  sort  of  an  audience. 


While  an  Oxford  palace,  so  to  say,  is  being  prepared 
by  Mgr.  Barnes  for  Catholic  uses  in  Oxford,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  be  recalled  by  Cardinal  Gasquet  to  days  of 
hopeful  beginnings.  In  His  Eminence’s  new  paper  on 
“ Great  Britain  and  the  Holy  See,  1792 — 1806,”  we 
find  the  following  paragraph  : — “ In  the  middle  of  the 
month  (July,  1794),  Mgr.  Erskine  went  to  visit  Oxford, 
and  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  all  he  saw.  He  was  well 
received  everywhere  and  invited  to  dine  at  Christchurch, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  ‘ I accepted,’  he  writes, 
‘ so  as  to  be  the  first,  at  least  I think  so,  who  has  dined 
there  since  the  fall  of  the  founder.’  The  Monsignor 
was  also  pleased  to  find  that  at  Oxford  there  was  a 
chapel,  or  rather  a little  church,  built  for  the  Catholics, 
which  was  nearly  finished.  He  praises  the  priest,  a 
certain  Mr.  Casley,  by  whose  energy  the  money  has 
been  got  together,  and  he  suggests  that  to  encourage 
him  the  Cardinal  Secretary  might  be  disposed  to  get 
some  help  from  the  Holy  Father.” 

* * 

m 

Lady  Butler  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  new  water- 
colours, “ Some  Records  of  the  World  War,  1914- 
1918,”  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  Leicester  Square, 
opening  next  Saturday.  Her  large  oil  picture  of  “ The 
Dorset  Yeomen  at  Agagia,  February  26,  1916,”  lent 
by  the  Dorset  County  Council,  will  also  be  shown.  The 
Times  says  : — “ Following  the  precedent  of  her  two 
former  exhibitions  held  during  the  war,  Lady  Butler 
has  generously  decided  to  give  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  pictures  to  a charity,  the  forthcoming  exhibi- 
tion being  for  the  benefit  of  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Blinded 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  After-Care  Fund.” 


Homecomings  of  all  kinds  still  make  good  reading 
in  the  social  column  of  the  Times.  Whether  it  is  the 
return  of  a peer  from  a convalescent  camp  or  of  a 
demobilized  dentist  to  his  practice,  one  knows  that  from 
somebody’s  point  of  view  the  little  announcement  is  a 
matter  of  almost  as  much  consequence  or  rejoicing  as 
that  of  a birth  or  a wedding.  Of  particular  interest  to 
his  many  friends  is  the  news  of  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Everard 
Feilding’s  return  to  No.  5,  John  Street,  Mayfair,  from 
Syria. 


OPENING  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  ORATORY  AT  CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

In  our  last  " Cambridge  Letter  ” it  was  stated  that  the 
new  Catholic  Oratory  for  the  University  would,  it  was 
hoped,  be  opened  on  Sunday,  May  4,  the  feast  of  Blessed 
John  Fisher  and  the  English  Martyrs.  The  oratory  is  in  a 
house  conveniently  situated  at  No.  2 Round  Chuich  Street. 
By  dint  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  chaplain  (Father 
Marshall),  and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  due  to  scarcity 
of  labour  and  material,  the  decorations  and  furnishing  of 
the  chapel  were  completed  in  time,  and  the  result  was 
quite  attractive,  especially  helped  out,  as  it  was,  by  a 
beautiful  display  of  flowei  s.  The  possible  accommodation  is 
for  about  60.  Their  lordships,  the  Bishops  of  Northampton 
and  Brentwood  kindly  consented  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day,  which  passed  oft  with  great  success.  The 
functions  began  at  9.15  a.m.  with  a Mass  of  General  Com- 
munion celebrated  at  50,  Bridge  Street,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Brentwood,  the  small  oratory  being  crowded  to  its  full 
capacity.  At  n a.m.  Mass  was  said  in  the  new  chapel  by 
the  Bishop  of  Northampton,  Father  Marshall  acting  as  his 
chaplain.  The  attendance  was  very  large  considering  the 
limited  number  of  Catholics  in  residence.  Those  present 
included  Baron  Anatole  von  Hiigel,  Mr.  K.  J.  J.  Mackenzie, 
Reader  in  Agriculture,  Mr.  A.  M.  Rastoll,  M.A.,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Frowde,  F.R.S.  The  Mass  was  followed  by  a sermon  by 
the  Bishop  of  Brentwood. 

Taking  for  his  text  the  words  of  our  Lord,  " We  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth  ; if  the  salt  lose  its  savour,  wheiewith 
shall  it  be  salted  ? ” (St.  Matt.  v.  13),  he  said  that  these 
words  weie  addressed  at  the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry, 
not  to  the  priests  or  great  men  of  the  Jews,  but  to  that 
small  group  of  men  who  were  privileged  to  hear  His  own 
voice  as  pastor  and  teacher.  It  was  a great  opportunity, 
and  each  would  have  realized  his  responsibility  to  lead  a 
life  worthy  of  such  a vocation,  lest  the  salt  of  the  earth 
should  itself  lose  its  savour.  He  said  that  the  Catholics 
to-day  were  similarly  called.  Reviewing  the  feast,  he  spoke 
of  Catholic  England  and  Catholic  Cambridge,  as  known  to 
Blessed  John  Fisher,  when  he  lived  there  and  afterwards 
when  he  was  Chancellor.  Then  came  the  time  of  desolation 
when  Catholics  could  only  bear  witness  of  their  religion  by 
their  absence  from  University  and  all  national  life.  They 
never  lost  their  national  spirit  and  they  fought  for  their 
king  in  the  Civil  Wars  as  they  fought  for  their  king  in  the 
recent  European  war.  For  England,  though  not  Catholic 
as  of  old,  was  still  the  land  of  justice  and  liberty,  and  her 
sons  all  owed  an  incalculable  debt  to  the  principles  and 
traditions  in  which  they  had  been  nuitured.  And  now, 
in  these  latter  days.  Catholics  were  once  more  mixed  with 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  colleges  and  lecture  halls 
of  the  University,  where  they  had  to  bear  witness  to  their 
faith.  There  were  many  men  in  the  University  whom  they 
admired  for  their  uprightness  and  charity.  But  to  Catholics 
it  was  given  to  receive  the  message  of  Christianity  in  all 
its  fullness,  to  receive  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  to  attend 
holy  Mass,  and  to  have  all  those  helps  which  the  Church 
gives  to  enable  them  to  bear  witness  to  their  faith  and 
principles.  Thus,  this  new  oratory  which  they  were 
opening  meant  much  to  every  Catholic  undergraduate,  as 
it  was  there  that  he  would  seek  God’s  help  and  consolation 
in  the  trials  and  distractions  of  life,  to  enable  him  to  keep 
continually  before  his  eyes  the  principles  for  which  he  lived. 
In  thanking  God  for  all  that  had  been  achieved  for  the 
“ pusillus  grex,”  the  Catholics  of  Cambridge,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  he  asked  them  to  take  this  as  a sign 
of  God’s  blessing  and  to  look  forward  in  a spirit  of  hopeful- 
ness that  before  another  quarter  of  a century  had  elapsed 
there  might  be  a permanent  chapel  for  the  Catholic  under- 
graduates worthy  of  the  religion  they  possessed.  jgg 

Father  Marshall  gave  a luncheon  party  at  the  Bull  Hotel, 
among  the  guests  being  the  two  Bishops,  Mgr.  Provost 
Scott,  most  of  the  resident  Catholic  M.A.'s  and  the  officers 
of  the  Fishei  Society.  At  5.45  p.m..  Benediction  was  given 
in  the  Bridge  Street  Oratory  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Brentwood. 

A meeting  of  the  Fisher  Society  was  held  in  the  evening, 
when  there  was  a very  large  attendance  of  undergraduates, 
British  naval  officers  and  American  officers.  The  Bishop 
of  Northampton  gave  a most  interesting  and  stirring 
address,  which  he  entitled  “ A Better  Britain,”  taking  the 
phrase  from  the  King’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

His  lordship  dealt  with  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  many 
of  the  social  problems  of  the  day,  pointing  out  how,  in  the 
past,  it  was  always  the  neglect  or  negation  of  Christianity 
that  had  led  to  disaster  ; that  the  opponents  of  the  Church 
had  never  taken  into  account  the  positive  constructive 
programme  of  the  Church ; and  that  in  the  process  of 
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A Twelve-hour  Day 

THE  writer  is  speeding  his  way  from  Waterloo  to  an  old 
county  town  “ somewhere  in  the  West,”  in  response  to  a very 
urgent  summons — I am  not  using  the  word  in  a legal  sense. 
Let  me  tell  you  all  about  it.  A gallant  officer  home  on  leave 
for  a very  short  time  sent  a very  urgent  request  that  I should  meet  him 
at  9 a.m.  on  May  1st  at  the  old  county  town.  I replied  per  return 
that  one  of  mv  staff  would  travel  overnight  and  be  there  at  the  time 
stated,  and  that  I would  follow  and  join  them  at  noon  ; would  he  wire 
if  that  would  do  ? The  wire  was  handed  in  (not  140  miles  away)  at 
9.55  a.m.  and  reached  me  in  Piccadilly  at  6.10  p.m.  ! Of  course,  the 
delay  mav  have  been  due  to  the  damage  done  by  the  blizzard  to  the 
wires.  The  next  train  was  9.30  p in.,  but  my  capable  helper  was 
anxious  to  go,  and  duly  arrived  at  3.45  a.m.  on  this  1st  of  Mfiy — not 
exactly  the  weather  for  May-day'  revels. 

I had  been  to  the  office  as  usual  and  attended  to  all  the  urgent 
matters,  and  left  Waterloo  at  10.50  a.m. 

Now  back  to  noon  of  April  30th.  Caller  No.  1 — •“  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Hurcomb.  Here  X am  once  more.  I told  you  you  would  see  me 
again  when  y'ou  sold  my  jewels  so  weH  in  your  last  sale.  Now  I have 
brought  these  six  rings  for  my  friend  Mrs.  W.”  After  examining  them 
I promised  £1,165  at  least  for  the  six  in  my  next  great  sales  to  be  held 
on  May  9th,  and — “ Good.  Now,  Mr.  Hurcomb,  here  are  six  brooches, 
a ring,  and  a pendant.  What  do  you  think  of  these?  They  are 
mine,  so  vou  must  do  your  very  best  for  me,  because  not  only'  have 
I told  Mis.  W.  about  you,  but  so  many  of  myr  friends  have  come  to 
you  through  me.”  X replied  that  I owed  her  a deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  all  she  had  done  for  me,  but  that  my  practice  was  to  do  my  best 
for  each  customer,  so  that  not  only  would  she  get  my  best,  but  also 
all  her  friends  could  be  assured  of  like  treatment.  “ Tl  ank  you, 
Mr.  Hurcomb  ; I quite  understand,”  she  replied.  I then  looked  at 
her  jewels  and  promised  her  that  they  would  sell  for  not  less  than 
£1,400  free  of  all  commission.  “ Good  ; I must  not  keep  you  any 
longer  with  so  many  people  waiting.”  I was  thankful  for  the  con- 
sideration and  wished  that  others,  when  calling,  would  TRANSACT 
THE  BUSINESS  AND  DEPART.  Next,  an  urgent  telephone  call. 
“ Will  you  excuse  me  ? ” — -to  myT  departing  caller.  I hurried  to  the 
telephone.  “Is  that  you,  Mr.  Hurcomb?  We  are  Jaundice  and 
Trustem.”  “ Yes,  the  City'  firm  of  lawyers.”  “ Can  you  come  and 
see  us,  as  we  have  a few  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  jewels  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  Colonel  Gooaenough,  who  wishes  all  to  be  sold,  not  for 
the  Society  for  Providing  Flannel  Shirts  for  Niggers  which  we  read 
about  in  y'our  article  the  other  day,  but  for  a great  world-wide  institution 
for  orphan  and  destitute  boys  and  girls  ? ” I fixed  up  the  appointment, 
and  confirmed  it  bv  letter.  How  much  this  great  and  good  society- 
benefits  we  shall  know  in  due  course. 

“ What  can  I do  for  you  ? ” I question  the  next  person  waiting. 

“ I have  a message  and  a ten-carat  diamond  from  the  Bank  of  -. 

Will  you,  please,  say’  what  it  is  likely  to  sell  for  in  your  next  sale  ? 

W.  E.  HURCOMB  AND  BUCKLEY 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  and  VALUATIONS  of  Town  and 
Country  Properties,  Antiques  and  Modem  Furniture,  China, 
Pictures,  Prints,  Books,  Articles  of  Vertu,  ably  conducted  in 
London  and  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Consultations 
Free.  170-3,  Piccadilly,  W.l.  Phone:  Regent  475. 


“ £450,  X should  think.”  “ Will  y-ou,  please,  let  me  have  that  in 
writing  and  signed,  and' then  sell  it  ? ” I instruct  a clerk  to  prepare 
the  necessary  receipt  and  letter,  and  ask  the  messenger  if  he  would 
excuse  me  asking  the  lady  in  who  had  come  up  the  lift  with  him. 
“ Good  morning,  Mr.  Hurcomb.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I raw 
you  at  your  house  of  business  at  lovely  Lynton,  and  I think  you  told 
me  then  that  it  was  your  native  place.  Me  made  many-  purchases 
from  you  there,  but  I had  quite  forgotten  y our  name  until  I read  in 
the  Times  that  y-ou  had  been  to  Kensington  Palace  and  bought  the 
row  of  pearls  which  the  dear  Queen  Victoria  had  given  to  her  daughter- 
in-law.  How  nice  it  was  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany  to  give  all  the 
£2,500  to  the  institution  for  the  little  ones  in  the  slums  of  Deptford  ! ” 
“ You  will  be  interested  to  know,,  madam,  that  I have  been  to  another 
Royal  Palace  since  then,  and  that  I have  purchased  jewels  from  one 
who  is  as  closely  related  to  the  King  as  the  Duchess  ; and  also  let 
me  tell  y-ou  that  only  three  weeks  back  we  had  the  sister  of  a great 
Duke  who  was  a personal  friend  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 
I cannot  tell  y-ou  more  than  that  I was  able  to  be  of  considerable 
service  to  the  lady,  and  she  was  kind  enough  to  express  her  appreciation . ’ ’ 
“ Yes,  that  is  very  interesting.  Is  your  sister  still  managing  for  you 
at  your  Lynton  shop  ? ” “ Yes  ; but  I feel  that  the  time  has  come 

for  her  to  devote  more  time  to  mother,  who  is  now  in  her  eightieth 
year,  so  I am  arranging  that  a nephew,  just  home  after  four  years  in 
France,  shall  take  over  the  reins  if  we  find  it  possible  to  break  him  in. 
Well,  madam,  when  I get  a flavour  of  Exmoor  I forget  the  queue  in 
the  waiting-room.’  “ Well,  Mr.  Hurcomb,  I lost  my-  dear  husband  in 
France  quite  recently-,  and  I am  badly  hit  by  the  war.  I wonder 
if  you  can  tell  me  what  the  death  duties  are  likelyfto  be  in  to-morrow’s 
Budget.”  I said  I feared  they  would  be  heavier.  I could  not  say, 
but  I have  since  wondered  if  her  estate  is  under  or  over  £15,000. 
“ Anyway,”  she  said,  “ I must  sell  all  my  jewels  and  have  brought 
this  — : — , and  should  like  to  know  what  you  would  reserve  it  at  in 
your  next  sale.”  I replied  “ £500.”  “ That  is  very  reassuring.  Lady 

D.  begged  of  me  to  show  it  to  someone  else  not  far  away-.  I knew  it 
was  no  use,  but  to  please  my-  friend  I went  with  a special  letter  of 
introduction.  I was  offered  £350,  and  was  advised  to  accept  it,  because 
I was  told  that  shortly  lots  of  loose  diamonds  in  the  rough  ana  cut 
would  be  released,  and  the  market  would  go  down  rapidly.  ” “ Rubbish, 

madam,”  I replied.  “ That  is  what  is  called  in  the  vernacular  ‘ telling 
the  tale.’  My-  stories  that  y-ou  have  read  ere  all  TRUE  TALES — not 

moonshine.”  The  lady  left  the , and  it  will  be  sold  on  the  9th 

or  12th,  and  will  probably  sell  for  twice  as  much  as  the  offer  obtained 
even  with  the  aid  of  a special  introduction.  Once  more,  “save  us 
from  our  friends.”  Another  telephone  call.  “ Oh,  dash  it,”  I felt  like 
say-ing.  “Won't  they  give  y-ou  the  message,  miss?”  “No,  sir.” 
“ Hu'lo  ? ” “ Is  that  yon,  Hurcomb  ? Well,  my  partner  has  just 

died.  You  know  personally  I was  opposed  to  y-ou  for  our  legal  work 
because  you  advertised  ; but,  as  he  was  the  senior  partner,  I had  to 
give  way-.”  “ I thought  y-ou  always  seemed  a wee  bit  cool,”  I said. 
“Well,  Miss  B.  tells  me  that  her  father,  in  bis  will,  stated  that  he 


wished  no  one  but  you  to  value  his  estate,  so  I want  you  to  com. 
along  next  week  and  see  me.  My  clerk  will  tell  y-ou  what  time  and 
dates  I am  free.”  “ Very  well,  sir,  I will  try  and  make  you  overcome 
your  prejudice  against  my  advertising  propensities.  I am  sure  that 
I can,  and  retain  the  firm’s  work  for  the  rest  of  my-  life.”  “ Righto, 
Hurcomb  ! Go  ahead.”  Just  as  I ring  off,  a gentleman  enters,  and 
asks  if  anyone  could  come  to  the  lift  and  help  him  with  a Raeburn 
and  a Gainsborough  which  he  had  brought  to  sell.  “ I have  heard  of 
the  wonderful  successes  y-ou  have  been  having  with  works  of  art,  &c. 
I leave  them  in  your  hands  to  deal  with  as  y-ou  think  fit.”  I thanked 
him  for  the  confidence.  “ Shall  I give  you  a receipt  for  them  ? ” 
“ No  thanks,  I can  trust  you.  Good  day-.”  “ Excuse  me  not  seeing 
you  to  the  lift.”  Before  I can  close  the  door  a gentleman  promises 
not  to  keep  me  two  minutes — he  only  kept  me  one.  “ Just  sell  th:s 
old  collection  of  foreign  stamps  for  me.  Do  not  trouble  to  offer  ; just 
remit  at  your  convenience.”  My  next  interview  was  with  a parson  ; 
more  of  this  call  and  the  possible  sequel  anon.  I am  not  telling  you 
of  the  volume  of  work  before  noon,  but,  as  I have  stated,  after  the 
mid-day  hour.  After  my-  clerical  visitor  had  left,  I interviewed  a 
messenger  from  a great  religious  society,  who  had  brought  a diamond 
tie-pin  to  be  sold  in  aid  of  their  good  w-ork.  I promised  £180  for  this 
at  least,  and  £7  for  two  gold  coins.  They  were  left.  A major  then 
arrived.  He  w-anted  me  to  go  down  to  the  Midlands  to  arrange  about 
the  sale  of  Lady  - — - — ’s  mansion.  Although  somewhat  out  of  my 
department,  I was  induced  to  promise  to  go  and  see  her  lady-ship 
myself  and  arrange  the  preliminaries.  So  the  date  was  fixed.  Then 
arrived  a visitor  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Carus  Wilson.  I give 
the  name  because  there  are  many  Carus  Wilsons,  so  the  one  cannot 
be  identified.  A valuable  piece  of  china  was  brought  for  disposal, 
but  unfortunately  my-  partner  in  that  department  was  absent  in 
Devon  conducting  a sale,  and  my-  able  expert  on  the  staff  was  in  Ireland 
viewing  the  contents  of  an  old  castle  previous  to  its  sale  by  auction. 
I had  to  ask  that  the  piece  of  china  should  be  left,  and  promised  to  send 
a reply-  as  promptly  as  possible.  Next  two  dear  old  Sadies  called  with 
some  valuable  Indian  shawls.  Then  a telephone  message  asking  if 
I could  call  at  Earl’s  Court  to  view  and  collect  115  pieces  of  silver,  all 
earlier  than  1784.  I could  not  resist  going  over  to  inspect.  I decided 
to  offer  in  my-  next  great  silver  sale  which  will  probably-  be  held  on  the 
16th.  Before  I left  the  lady-  and  gentleman  congratulated  me  on  my 
advertisements.  After  having  a cup  of  tea  at  Stewart’s,  hard  by- 
Earl’s  Court,  I returned  to  the  office,  looked  at  the  contents  of  many 
valuable  parcels  which  had  come  by  post,  interviewed  another  gentle- 
man and  arranged  for  the  sale  of  a few  hundred  pounds’  w-orth  of  jewels. 
Saw  another  person  who  had  pledged  £5, 000  worth  of  jewels  and  agreed 
to  redeem  them  and  pay  principal  and  interest  and  sell  all  by  auction 
on  the  9th  or  the  16th.  Then  I packed  my  bag  and  started  for  my 
City-  office,  where  I dictated  to  five  shorthand  derks,  and  left  in  time 
to  catch  my-  train . After  dinner,  worked  for  two  hours  signing  cheques, 
reading  letters,  &c.  On  the  way  to  the  City  I made  a call  near  Scotland 
Yard  to  arrange  the  offering  of  a reward  of  £50  to  anyone  who  could 
produce  a diamond  pin  sent  to  me  from  Surrey.  One  of  my  letter, 
had  been  intercepted  during  transit  to  my-  office  and  my  name  forged. 

One  other  caller,  a man  well  on  in  years,  wanted  just  a word  or  twos 
He  wished  to  find  out  if  I was  the  man  he  thought  me  to  be  from  my 
curiously-  convincing  advertisements.  Fie  went  away  impressed, 
saying,  “ I am  going  to  mention  you  in  my  will.”  No,  reader,  I did 
not  think  he  meant  nor  did  I wish  him  to'“  leave  it  all  to  me  ” in  the 
sense  of  a bequest,  but  it  is  all  to  be  left  to  me  as  to  the  disposal  of 
his  effects.  Now,  the  whole  of  tins  advertisement  can  be  taken  as 
TRUE,  apart  from  amounts,  names,  &c.,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
must  be  disguised.  I have  omitted  another  incident  which  occurred 
while  the  rush  was  on  earlier  in  the  day.  A gentleman  came  to  hand 
me  over  £200  which  I had  sent  too  much.  Dreadfully-  careless,  but 
all  my  own  fault.  He  had  pledged  his  diamond  ring  for  £200  not  a 
month  before.  I redeemed  it,  and  paid  the  pawnbroker  £5  interest 
for  less  than  fourteen  days.  Pretty-  stiff  ; I should  only-  have  charged 
that  sum  for  four  months.  I am  giving  the  exact  figures  in  this  bit 
of  business.  I had  quite  forgotten  that  I had  paid  the  pawnbroker 
the  £200  plus  the  £5  interest.  I had  sold  the  ring  at  auction  for  £280, 
deducted  the  usual  6 per  cent,  for  selling,  and  instead  of  sending  on 
the  balance,  I had  remitted  the  whole  amount.  Anyway,  although 
my  customer  had  to  raise  a loan,  he  was  good  enough  to  return  the 
£200  to  me. 

I have  just  reached  the  fine  old  west  county-  town,  so  must  wend 
my  way  to  w-ork.  ? 

I find  my  helper,  who  had  travelled  overnight  and  the  executors  in 
the  strong  room.  They  had  had  enough  of  the  stuffy-  place.  In  my 
customary-  tactful  and  “curiously  convincing”  way,  within  fifteen 
minutes,  had  arranged  that  the  goods  had  all  better  be  removed  at 
once.  A strong  horse  and  a few  hefty  men  were  found,  and  by  5 o'clock, 
thirteen  chests  of  fine  old  plate  bad  been  got  to  the  station,  and,  alter 
talking  nicely-  to  the  stationmaster,  I persuaded  him  to  wire  Waterloo 
and  obtain  special  permit  to  forward  the  whole  lot  by  the  train 
leaving  at  5.40.  It  was  all  deposited  in  the  cloakroom  by  10  p m. 
and  removed  by  motor-van  the  next  morning. 

It  will  eclipse  any  SILVER  SALE  I have  yet  had.  Thousand;  and 
thousands  of  ounces,  some  of  it  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  centmy. 
There  are  a set  (9)  of  eighteenth-century  meat-dishes,  18  of  each 
soup  and  dinner-plates  en  suite,  sets  of  4 sauce-tureens  (boat  shape) 
and  soup-tureens  to  match,  dozens  of  three-prong  forks,  dozens  of 
English  and  Irish  loving-cups,  dozens  of  Charles  and  William  ar.d 
Mary,  Commonwealth,  and  other  caudle-cups,  porringers,  &c.,  wine- 
cups  and  wine-tasters,  tea-caddies,  and  taper-sticks,  scores  of  oblorg, 
oval  and  square  waiters  and  trays,  the  fine;  t William  and  Mary-  inkstand 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  Apostle  seal-top  and  other  spoons,  sets  of 
four  entree-dishes  with  covers  and  stands,  huge  sets  of  spoons  and 
forks,  salt-cellars,  candelabra,  and  candlesticks.  The  catalogues 
of  this  exceptional  sale,  fixed  for  the  23rd  inst.,  wall  be  ready  by  the 
time  that  this  is  in  print. 

I did  not  serve  my  time  with  Mr.  Selfridge,  but  I think  that  my 
auctioneering  business  has  shot  up  as  fast  as  that  noble  pile  in  Oxford 
Street  did.  Just  imagine,  just  a week  w-ithin  the  time  I removed 
this  unique  collection,  it  is  all  weighed,  listed,  and  the  catalogues 
ready  for  sale.  I am  also  holding  a very  important  sale  of  costly 
jewellery-  and  beautiful  silver  on  Monday  next,  12th  inst.  There  is 
also  a silver  sale  on  the  9th. 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction,  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modem  silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections  purchased. 
Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  ait. 
Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes  ; inventories 
made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances,  household  effects, 
8:c.— castle  or  cottage. 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  1 70-173,  Piccadilly,  W.i  (lift  to  third  floor), 
where  I can  usually  be  seen  from  12  till  4.  Telephone  : Regent  475, 
or  Avenue  2828.  Wire:  “Hurcomb,  Fen.  London.” — [Advt.] 
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reconstruction  it  is  necessary  for  Catholics  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  day.  His  lordship  impressed  upon  his 
hearers  the  importance  of  social  study  and  mentioned  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  publications  of  the  Catholic 
Social  Guild  aie  read  in  America.  A long  discussion  fol- 
lowed, including  contributions  from  the  Bishop  of  Brent- 
wood, Mgr.  Provost  Scott,  the  Chaplain  and  Mr.  K.  J.  J. 
Mackenzie. 

The  visit  of  their  lordships  on  this  occasion  was  a source 
of  great  gratification  to  the  Catholics  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
day  must  be  considered  as  a landmark  in  the  modern  history 
of  the  Church  in  the  University,  as  it  marks  not  only  a return 
to  conditions  resembling  the  state  of  things  before  the  war, 
but  also  it  is  undoubtedly  an  important  step  forward  in 
the  course  of  progress — a happy  augury  for  the  future. 


A SALESIAN  VICTORY  CHURCH  AT  LEGHORN. 

The  following  appeal  has  been  issued  by  the  Joint  British 
and  American  Sections  of  a Committee  which  has  been 
formed  for  the  erection  of  a Salesian  Victory  Church  at 
Leghorn.  Princess  Marie  Gotti  Bonaparte  is  President  of 
the  Committee,  Miss  Maud  Carmichael  President  of  the 
British  Section,  Catherine  Grace  President  of  the  American 
Section,  and  Don  Tommaso  Masera,  Superior  of  the 
Salesian  Church  and  Institute.  The  project  has  received 
the  hearty  approval  and  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of  Leghorn  : 

The  Fathers  of  the  Salesian  Order,  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  building  and  conduct  of  the  parish  church  required  by 
die  large  new  district  which  is  springing  up  near  Leghorn  Station, 
have,  in  view  of  the  triumph  of  the  Allied  cause,  decided  to 
dedicate  the  church  to  the  Sacred  Heart  as  a votive  offering  for 
victory.  Appeal  is,  therefore,  being  made  to  the  public  to  enable 
the  church  to  take  the  form  of  a handsome  basilica,  four  side 
chapels  of  which  will  be  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of  the 
citizens  of  France,  America,  the  British  Empire  and  Belgium. 
The  British  altar  will  be  jointly  dedicated  to  St.  George  for 
England,  St.  Andrew  for  Scotland,  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland  and 
St.  David  for  Wales.  It  is  proposed  to  dedicate  the  American  altar 
to  St.  Joseph,  patron  of  the  whole  church.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Order  to  assign  English  and  French-speaking  priests  to 
the  church,  so  that  its  cosmopolitan  character  may  also  have 
practical  effect.  The  need  of  an  English-speaking  priest  has  long 
been  felt  in  Leghorn,  where  the  crews  of  British  vessels  of  the 
mercantile  marine  number  quite  10,000  in  a normal  year,  while 
the  large  development  of  the  United  States’  mercantile  marine  is 
likely  to  bring  a greatly  increased  number  of  American  sailors 
to  this  port.  Visits  of  American  and  British  vessels  of  war  were 
also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  existence 
of-  a British  and  of  an  American  altar  and  chapel,  with  their 
officiating  priest,  will  be  a distinct  convenience  to  Catholic  sailors 
and  other  Catholic  citizens  of  both  countries  visiting  Leghorn. 
Offerings  for  the  chapels  and  altars  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Don 
Tommaso  Masera,  Superior  of  the  Salesian  Church  and  Institute, 
Porta  alle  Colline,  Viale  Regina  Elena,  Leghorn  (Livorno), 
Italia. 


well-being  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  we  are  impelled  to 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  be  patient  and  forbearing  the  one 
with  the  other,  lest  the  amity  which  just  men  desire  to  preserve 
and  to  foster  should  be  disrupted  by  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  forces  that  are  now  arrayed  against  it.  We  desire  that  wise 
counsel  should  displace  all  thoughts  of  violence  in  the  considera- 
tion of  such  differences  as  exist,  or  as  may  be  created,  between 
our  dear  land  of  Mexico  and  the  land  of  our  refuge,  between 
lands  linked  in  a common  destiny  by  nature  and  by  sentiment, 
free  lands  intended  by  God  to  help  each  other  in  harmony  and 
mutual  confidence ; and  that  disinterested  friendship,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  high  purposes  for  which  He  has  created  the  peace, 
the  peace  of  God  and  the  Church,  should  prevail. 

We,  as  representatives  of  the  Church  which  has  under  our 
leadership  and  in  our  persons  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  appeal  in  our  anguish  especially  to 
all  who  are  bearing  burdens  unfairly  placed  upon  them  by  the 
Mexican  authorities.  Before  those  who  are  burdened,  we  would 
give  testimony  of  our  abiding  faith  in  the  essential  justice  of 
the  Mexican  people,  and  our  unalterable  trust  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  all  just  causes  placed  before  the  tribunal  of  our 
people.  We,  homeless  shepherds  whose  folds  are  wrecked  and 
ruined  and  whose  flocks  are  scattered  and  sorely  beset ; we  who 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  abate  no  effort  till  the  trust  be 
fulfilled  that  God  gave  to  our  care ; we  urge  mutual  patience  and 
forbearance,  for  our  trust  in  the  Mexican  people  is  absolute.  And 
proclaiming  that  trust  before  men,  shall  we  appeal  in  vain  to 
the  fair-minded  moulders  of  American  opinion  that  they  refrain 
from  thoughts  of  violence  and  instruct  their  public  in  the  ways 
of  charity,  and  of  peace  settlement  of  all  difficulties?  We  appeal 
especially  to  those  in  the  United  States  who  in  good  faith  have 
made  our  cause  their  own,  reminding  them  that  the_  temples 
of  God  are  the  hearts  of  His  people  and  that  the  Mission  of 
His  Church  is  to  create  peace  and  good-will  among  men.  The 
principle  on  whidi  our  Church  is  founded  will  ensure  a peace 
of  justice,  for  the  capacity  of  the  Mexican  people  to  respond 
to  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  limited  only  by  the.  artificial 
and  temporary  barriers  which  restrict  our  functions.  Finally  we 
appeal  to  the  faithful  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico  to 
join  us  in  our  prayers  that  God  may  be  pleased  speedily  to  remove 
all  occasions  of  misunderstanding  between  these  two  sovereign 
States,  so  that  the  American  and  the  Mexican  peoples,  each  pre- 
serving its  own  sovereignty,  may  dwell  together  in  perfect  peace 
now  and  forever. 

Francis  Plancarte, 

Archbishop  of  Linares. 

Leopold  Ruiz, 

Archbishop  of  Michoacan. 

Francis  Orozco  y Jimenez, 

Archbishop  of  Guadalajara. 
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JOINT  LETTER  OF  THE  MEXICAN  ARCHBISHOPS. 

We  give  below  the  text  of  a beautiful  letter,  the  first 
pronouncement  of  the  Mexican  Archbishops  since  Carranza’s 
accession  to  power  : — 

The  late  war  has  spread  desolation  and  destruction  over  large 
areas  of  the  earth  : has  shaken  our  social  fabric  to  its  founda- 
tions : has  left  in  a maimed,  starving,  and  plague-stricken  con- 
dition multitudes  of  our  fellow-men  : and  has  filled  the  world 
with  the  lamentations  of  the  bereaved  and  the  suffering.  As  the 
common  father  of  mankind  and  as  the  custodian  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  appealed  to  us  all  in  the  name 
of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  not  merely  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  our  civilization,  but,  through  steadfast  advocacy 
of  justice  to  all  peoples,  also  to  point  the  way  to  permanent 
peace  and  goodwill.  Even  while  we  in  love  and  charity  labour 
to  fulfil  this  duty  which  Christianity  imposes  upon  us  and  which 
the  Holy  Father  so  eloquently  requires  of  us,  there  are  others  who 
fan  old  fears  and  rekindle  old  hates.  A small,  selfish,  but  very 
powerful  minority  still  pervert  and  obscure  the  interests  of  the 
plain  people.  The  rights  of  the  weakest  continue  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  of  the  strongest. 

In  Mexico-,  anarchy  is  abetted  by  a few  aliens  ; and  our  people 
are  angered  by  unwarranted  foreign  interference  in  their  domestic 
concerns,  an  indignity  which  a proud  and  sovereign  race  cannot 
lightly  endure.  The  purpose  of  these  activities  is  made  plain 
by  a Press  which  is  filled  with  the  threats  and  portents  of  a 
new  war,  the  work  of  a small  group  of  heartless  or  thoughtless 
men  against  our  own  well-beloved  people  of  Mexico. 

We,  the  undersigned  Bishops  of  Mexico,  sustained  in  our  exile 
by  our  faith  and  trust  in  God  and  by  love  of  our  country,  share 
the  hopes  and  tribulations  of  our  people.  We  rejoice  in  their 
gladness,  and  grieve  over  their  sorrows.  And  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ  : in  j 
conformity  with  the  behest  of  His  Vicar,  our  Sovereign  Pontiff  ; j 
and  dominated  by  our  ever  vigilant  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  ' 


May  11,  Sunday. — Bayswater : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

4 p.m. 

May  15,  Thursday.— Bethnal  Green  : Visitation  and  Confirma- 
tion, 8 p.m. 

May  17,  Saturday. — Plymouth  : opens  Carmelite  Convent. 

May  18,  Sunday. — Plymouth:  preaches  in  Cathedral. 

May  22',  Thursday. — Bow:  Visitation  and  Confirmation,  8 p.m. 
May  24!  Saturday.— Dollis  Hill  : visits  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital. 
May  25,  Sunday. — Westminster  : takes  part  in  outdoor  procession 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  3 p.m. 

May  26,  Monday. — Oratory  : assists  at  Mass  of  St.  Philip,  11  a.m. 
May  27,  Tuesday. — Liverpool  : distributes  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  city’s  scholars. 

May  30,  Friday.— Cathedral  Hall : presides  at  meeting  of 

Cathedral  Altar  Society,  8 p.m. 

May  31,  Saturday. — Cathedral  precincts:  closes  the  Soldiers’  Hut 
and  addresses  the  workers,  4 p.m. 

WESTMINSTER 

Bethnal  Green  : St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. — In  the 
absence  of  Sir  John.  Knill,  the  chair,  at  Sundays  meeting  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  held 
in  the  hall  adjoining  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Bethnal 
Green,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Basil  J.  White  (the  President  of  the 
London  Council).  With  him  on  the  platform  were,  among 
others,  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Mathis,  A. A.  (Provincial),  Father 
Benedict  Caron,  A.A.,  Father  Arnaud,  A.A.,  Father  Clodoald, 
A. A.,  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Lindsay,  Mr.  0.  J.  Munich,  K.S.G.  Over 
one  hundred  Brothers  from  missions  in  London  north  of  the 
Thames  were  present.  The  chairman  appealed  to  the  con- 
ferences to  keep  out  the  spirit  of  lukewarmness.  This,  he 
urged,  was  an  j age*  of£action  jin”  which  there  was  infinite  ^ scope 

forjtheir’  zeal.V  

UFather  Benedicts  Caron,  who.;  is  in  charge  of  the  - parish, 
welcomed  the  brothers,  T heir  own  conference  had  struggled 
on  in  difficult  circumstances,  he  said.  The  district  was  very 
poor  ; it  might  be  enough  to  mention  that  Digby  Street, 
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visited  by  the  Queen  recently,  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
And  it  included  many  places  like  Digby  Street.  He  paid  a 
grateful  tribute  to  Mr.  Pollock  who,  when  the  other  brothers 
joined  the  Army,  carried  on  the  work  single-handed,  and  who, 
in  addition,  was  identified  with  every  other  activity  in  the 
parish,  and  served  in  the  sanctuary. 

Mr.  Pollock,  the  president  of  the  “ one  man  conference,” 
was  warmly  applauded.  He  said  he  had  done  nothing  but  his 
duty,  and  “ every  Catholic  in  the  country  should  put  on  the 
armour  and  fight  the  battle.”  The  brothers  who  had  gone 
out  to  fight  inspired  him  to  carry  on  the  work  they  had  left 
behind.  He  had  now  the  assistance  of  another  brother,  and 
together  during  the  year  they  made  350  visits.  Mr.  Shortland 
spoke  of  the  difficulties  which  they  experienced  before  the 
people  knew  the  brothers  of  St.  Vincent.  They  were  taken 
for  rent-collectors,  tallymen  and  school-attendance  officers. 
Mr.  Galini,  who  was  in  khaki,  said  that  he  would  resume  his 
work  as  an  active  member  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  his 
military  duties. 

Mr.  Leonard  C.  Lindsay  read  a letter  from  Bishop  de  Wachter 
who,  upon  returning  to  Belgium,  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen  for  the  work  which  had  been  done  in  their 
behalf  by  the  S.V.P.  Society.  His  Lordship  mentioned  that 
six  of  the  boys  who  had  been  assisted  by  the  Society  were  now 
studying  for  the  priesthood.  Mr.  Lindsay  said  that  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  issue  later  on  a report  of  what  the  Society  had 
done  during  the  war,  and  a list  of  the  members  who  had  laid 
down  their  lives.  That  list  would  be  longer  than  was  realised, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  get  complete  information  as  some  of 
the  conferences  were  in  abeyance.  Referring  to  a suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Sheehy  that  the  rules  of  the  Society  should  be 
studied  more  closely  by  the  conferences,  Mr.  Lindsay  said  that 
some  people  seemed  to  think  that  their  rules  were  out  of  date. 
But,  he  added,  the  Society  would  not  have  extended  all  over 
the  world  and  have  sustained  its  strength  if  it  were  not  for 
the  simplicity  of  its  rules.  That  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
success  of  the  Society.  A member  had  spoken  of  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Society  was  not  for  working  men.  Commenting 
upon  this  Mr.  Lindsay  said  that  the  strongest  conferences  in 
England  were  in  the  North,  where  most  of  the  men  were  coal 
miners. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Munich,  K.S.G.,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
clergy  and  to  the  local  conference.  Though  small  in  numbers 
the  local  conference  was  immense  in  its  faith  and  zeal. 

Inauguration  of  the  Maryfield  Boys’  Club. — The 
Maryfield  Boys’  Catholic  Club  was  inaugurated  on  Sunday. 
Mrs.  Crawford  gave  a simple  and  interesting  address  on  the 
responsibility  of  Catholic  citizenship  with  a view  of  starting 
a debating  circle  among  the  boys.  The  time  was  spent  in  the 
garden,  where  a canteen  was  installed  and  did  a brisk  trade. 
Billiards  and  games  filled  up  several  hours  very  pleasantly. 
Benediction  was  given  by  Father  Charles  Nicholson.  The 
Club  will  be  run  by  the  boys  themselves,  who  elected  a working 
committee  of  five.  Mr.  R.  Sims  was  unanimously  elected 
secretary.  The  Club  is  open  to  any  boy  over  14  who  has. 
made  a retreat  at  Maryfield.  It  is  intended  to  have,  besides 
a debating  circle,  other  circles  for  boxing,  entertainment,  &c., 
a band  and  perhaps  a magazine.  Funds  for  the  Retreat  work 
are  still  earnestly  solicited. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Urquhart,  M.A.,  on  Socialism. — Addressing  the 
members  of  the  University  of  London  Catholic  Students’ 
Society,  at  University  College  on  Thursday  afternoon  last  week, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Urquhart,  M.A.  (Balliol  College),  gave  an  outline 
of  the  Catholic  position  with  regard  to  Socialism.  He  reviewed 
the  various  economic  theories  which  had  passed  for  Socialism. 
The  older  variety  had,  he  said,  the  advantage  of  being  definite. 
In  place  of  competition  it  aimed  at  what  one  would  now  call  a 
Prussian  state.  Guild  Socialism — the  more  modern  form — was 
less  rigid,  and  was  much  more  vague  and  indefinite.  Under  it 
trade  organizations  would  be  given  more  power  ; and  instead  of 
a central  tyranny  there  would  be  divided  tyranny.  But  the  new 
type  was  better  in  spirit,  and  was  in  some  ways  a curious  return 
to  the  mediaeval  system.  The  danger  lay  in  the  question  of  means. 
How  was  it  to  be  brought  in  ? There  at  once  one  got  down  in 
extreme  cases  to  class  war.  The  new  leaders  deliberately 
encouraged  friction  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  system  was 
unworkable.  The  Catholic  view  was  that  society  was  one,  and 
that  rights  and  duties  were  correlative.  Money  was  at  the 
bottom  of  modern  discussion  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Urquhart  con- 
tended that  one  thing  at  which  it  was  desirable  to  aim  was  the 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  life.  Poverty  was  not  merely  a 
negative  thing  : it  was  positive — the  positive  in  this  case  being 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man.  The  Ruskin  school  showed 
a desire  to  go  back  behind  the  whole  industrial  system.  But 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  change  the  whole  industrial  face 
of  England  in  that  way.  A great  present  danger  was  that  States, 
societies  and  guilds  should  consider  themselves  emancipated  from 
the  moral  law  in  the  question  of  methods.  The  folly  of  men 
was  that  they  had  left  out  God.  Men  talked  of  the  “ ages  of 
faith  ” as  something  special  : but  it  was  they  who  were  un- 
common. God  was  the  ultimate  solution. 

Canon  Driscoll,  who  presided,  contributed  to  the  subsequent 
discussion.  He  condemned  the  “ blind  strike  ” as  sinning  against 
society  and  the  State  without  benefiting  anybody.  If  a union 
engaged  in  a strike  which  involved  an  unfair  attack  on  property, 
or  the  lives,  comfort  and  convenience  of  other  people  who  were 
perfectly  harmless,  it  would  obviously  be  the  duty  of  a Catholic 
to  refrain  from  participation,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  cost 
to  himself.  The  moral  law  could  not  recognize  blind  obedience 
of  that  kind.  In  Germany  the  doctrinaire  Socialists  had  down- 
right materialism  as  the  basis  of  their  ideas  ; but  he  did  not  think 
there  were  many  doctrinaire  Socialists  in  England, 


Scene 


Furnished  Sitting  Room,  Frinton-on-Sea. 


Enter  Mr.  Broughton  : “ Well,  Father,  any  news  ” 

Fr.  Carless  : “Yes,  I have  a house  at  last.  I am  rather 
fortunate  in  getting  that  house  at  £35  a year.  You 
know  all  the  others  in  that  row  are  £50  now.” 

Mr.  Broughton  : “ You  are  lucky.  There’s  not  an  un- 
furnished house  to  let  anywhere.” 

Fr.  Carless  : “ Have  a cigarette,  Mr.  Broughton.  Now 
you  look  comfortable.  About  the  house.  I’m  very 
glad  to  go  into  it  this  week,  because  furnished  rooms 
will  be  35s.  a room  weekly  by  July,  with  this  enor- 
mous demand  for  rooms  this  season.” 

Mr,  Broughton  : “ Quite  so,  but  how  about  furniture?” 

Fr.  Carless  : “ I have  a few  boxes,  and  a couple  of  blankets, 
but  I must  provide  a furnished  room  for  a house- 
keeper. Unfortunately,  furniture  is  so  expensive 
now.” 

Mr.  Broughton  : “Why  not  ask  your  friends  to  help  you  ? ” 
Fr.  Carless  : “ That’s  a capital  idea.  I want  to  save  all  I 
can  for  the  much-needed  church.” 


Therefore  I respectfully  invite  Friends  who  can  spare  used 
articles  of  Furniture , to  send  them,  “ Carriage  forward,"  to 
Rf.v.  CHARLES  CARLESS, 

Frinton-on-Sea, 

G.  E.  Rly.  Essex. 


CodfinOuJa 

Cocoa  & Chocolate 

The  recognised  standard  of  British  manufacture. 

MADE  AT  BOURNVILLE. 


Cadbury,  Bournvill $ 


^Liverpool  Catholic  SBlind  Msplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  <3?  St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West-  Derby  • Liverpool 
The  only  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establishedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  ^6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  are  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  school 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR,  Hon . Treasurer, 

36  North  fohn  Street,  Liverpool. 


THE  HOUSE  OF 

VANHEEMS 

Exclusively!  Clerical  Outfitters. 

Our  Tailoring  department  enjoys  a well-earned  reputation 
for  correctly  cut  garments  of  dependable  quality  at 
moderate  prices.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  forward 
catalogue , patterns  of  material  and  measurment  forms 
on  request, 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HAT 

is  made  of  light  weight  soft  Black  Felt,  and  the  fit  is  very  comfortable. 
At  the  following  prices  either  quality  is  excellent  value. 

8/6  & 13/6 

Please  state  size  when  ordering. 


THE  “CUDDESDON” 
CLERICAL  COLLARS. 

FOUR  FOLD, 

If  ins.  deep.  ...  The  rtoz.  IO/- 

15 12/- 

2 12/- 

Also  Black  Stocks  in  all  Shapes. 


THE  OXFORD 
SHOE 

A comfortable  walking  SHOE  in 
pliable  BOX  CALF.  It  looks 
smart,  and  is  durable  in  wear. 
The  Pair 


30/- 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  T DEPT.— 

47  & 48,  BERNERS  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 
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The  Westminster  Catholic  Federation. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  in  the  Cathedral 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb  presiding,  Mr.  R. 
Farrell  moved,  as  a matter  of  urgency,  “ That  in  view  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  taking  immediate  action  in  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  the  proposed  schemes  under  the  Education 
Act  of  1918,  this  Council  decides  to  approach  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  with  a view  to  securing  that  every  effort  shall  be  made 
to  obtain  for  Catholic  schools  the  fullest  advantages  of  the  new 
Act.”  Mr.  Farrell  said  that  under  the  Act  local  authorities  were 
obliged  to  send  to  the  Board  of  Education  schemes  providing  an 
educational  programme  for  a period  of  at  least  ten  years,  and 
suggested  that  the  school  managers  should  be  approached  by 
every  layman  with  a view  to  finding  out  what  had  been  done. 
Many  Catholic  schools  were  not  getting  the  fullest  advantages  out 
oj  the  present  Act.  The  education  authority  would  naturally  go 
on  without  them  if  the  Catholic  scheme  were  not  prepared  very 
shortly.  He  thought  it  right  that  their  representation  should  be 
made  to  the  highest  authority  as  the  matter  was  grave  and  urgent. 

Mr.  J.  Hynes,  in  seconding,  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  overlap 
any  action  that  might  have  been  taken,  but  if  those  matters  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
there  would  now  be  no  danger  of  their  being  omitted.  They 
would  be  almost  criminally  responsible  if  for  want  of  energetic 
action  they  allowed  the  matter  to  go  by  default. 

The  resolution  being  carried,  a sub-committee  was  instructed 
to  approach  the  Cardinal  and  to  report  to  the  Council.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Woodhouse  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  Catholic  High 
Court  judges,  and  moved  a resolution  on  the  matter. 

East  Finchley  : St.  Mary’s. — On  Sunday  last,  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  the  evening . service  consisted  of  the  Holy  Rosary  in 
honour  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  suitable!  hymns,  a sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Joyce  on  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
solemn  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  round  the  Church, 
in  which  the  little  children,  the  Children  of  Mary  and  the  Guild 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  took  part,  concluding  with  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Arrangements  are  now  made  for  the 
church  to  be  open  from  8 to  9 p.m.  every  week  evening  during  the 
month  of  May  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  people  for  private 
devotions  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Many  are 
eagerly  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  A selection  of 
supremely  talented  artistes  has  been  made  for  the  coming  grand 
evening  concert  which  is  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  War  Memorial. 
By  the  recent  death  of  Miss  Louisa  Leary  East  Finchley  has  lost 
a very  dear  friend.  She  was  a Catholic  teacher  of  the  good  old 
days,  and  for  a period  was  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  School  at 
East  Hendred,  Berks,  where  it  is  supposed  that  Bishop  Challoner 
offered  up  his  last  Holy  Mass,  and  where  also  the  lamp  of  the 
sanctuary  never  was  extinguished  even  through  the  troubled  times 
of  the  Reformation.  A few  years  of  her  teaching  life  were  devoted 
to  the  Catholic  little  ones  in  the  small  parish  of  Puckeridge, 
Herts,  and  for  the  long  span  of  eighteen  years  Miss  Leary  taught 
under  Canon,  now  Bishop,  Dun,  as  well  as  under  his  revered  pre- 
decessor, at  Staines.  From  there  she  went  into  retirement  in  the 
year  1914,  having  resigned  on  the  very  day  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  war.  With  the  untiring  energy  of  a thoroughgoing  and 
sincere  Catholic  Miss  Leary  was  up  to  the  end  at  the  call  of  the 
priest  for  any  good  work  for  God  and  little  children,  and  was 
attended  on  her  deathbed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Joyce.  On  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  the  Requiem  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  Father  Joyce, 
assisted  as  deacon  by  the  Rev.  Father  Powell,  of  Muswell  Hill, 
and  by  the  Rev.  Father  Clayton,  of  Homerton,  as  sub-deacon. 
The  Interment  took  place  at  Kensal  Green. 

The  Walk  to  Tyburn.— The  “ Tyburn  Walk,”  usually  held 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  April  was  this  year  postponed  a week  to 
coincide  with  the  Feast  of  the  English  Martyrs.  Father  Philip 
Fletcher,  the  Master  of  the  Guild  of  Ransom,  would  seem  almost 
to  have  acted  with  a prescience  of  the  snowstorm  which  on  the 
previous  Sunday  would  have  made  the  long  walk  impossible.  The 
processionists  assembled  outside  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  old  Newgate  Prison  and  in  which  the' 
martyrs  of  Tyburn  were  incarcerated  before  being  dragged  out 
on  hurdles  along  the  high  road  to  the  place  of  their  execution. 
There  was  no  pageantry  in  the  procession.  Men  and  women 
assembled  in  their  everyday  dress,  and  mingling  with  a fair 
number  of  British  and  Colonial  soldiers,  formed  in  processional 
order  with  Father  Fletcher  and  his  acolytes  at  the  head.  Hymns 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  sung  on  the  way,  alternating 
with  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary.  Halts  were  made  at  the  pre- 
Reformation  Church  of  St.  Etheldreda  in  Ely  Place,  and  at  the 
Church  of  SS.  Anselm  and  Cecilia  in  Kingsway,  where  devotions 
were  conducted  by  Father  Fletcher.  Gathering  numbers  as  it 
went,  the  long  line  of  pilgrims  numbered  about  sixteen  hundred 
during  the  final  stages  of  the  procession,  ana  was  augmented  at 
Tyburn  by  a large  number  of  people  who  assembled  outside 
Tyburn  Convent  for  the  Benediction  given  from  the  balcony,  and 
during  which  the  pilgrims  knelt  in  the  roadway.  The  walk  occu- 
pied about  two  hours,  and  it  was  observed  tnat  a wounded  soldier 
made  the  great  act  of  faith  by  walking  on  crutches  the  whole 
way. 

Commercial  Road  : " The  Roman  Catholic  Instructor.” — 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Guardians  of  St. 
George’ s-in-the-East,  it  was  resolved,  without  opposition,  to  dis- 
continue the  description  of  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  poor  in 
the  institution  as  “ the  Roman  Catholic  Instructor.”  It  was 
felt  that  this  official  reference  to  the  priest,  whose  ministrations 
meant  so  much  to  the  inmates,  was  inaccurate  in  definition.  It 
was  misleading  in  its  wording  and  offensive  in  its  terms  to  those 
who  were  the  guests  of  the-Guardians,  for  as  such  they  meant  to 
look  on  the  inmates.  It  was  a title  that  was  wrong  dn  essence 


and  tliat  tended  to  depreciate  the  office  and  the  ministration  of 
the  visiting  priest.  The  Clerk  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  East 
End  language  but  the  official  language  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  that  they  as  a Board  were  not  bound  to  use  the  dis- 
courteous terms  of  Goyernment  Departments.  In  the  Army  the 
Catholic  chaplain  has  his  proper  courtesy  title,  so  he  has  in  other 
Government  Departments.  Why  an  offensive  and  misleading 
title  should  be  given  to  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  a workhouse  is 
incomprehensible  to  many  East  London  Guardians  who  want 
this  exhibition  of  bigotry,  as  it  is  nothing  more  or  less,  removed 
from  official  records.  The  Coronation  oath  was  a more  ancient 
and  deep-rooted  slur  upon  Catholics,  and  it  gave  way  under 
intelligent  protest ; this  minor  relic  of  unfriendly  times  will  also 
disappear  under  the  new  democracy  if  Guardians  refuse  to  use 
it,  and  if  in  their  own  correspondence  and  official  communications 
they  address  the  visiting  priest  in  the  language  due  to  him. 


SOUTHWARK  * 

St.  George’s  Cathedral.' — Father  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  was 
invited  to  preach  a course  of  sermons  in  the  Cathedral  on  the 
Sunday  evenings  of  May.  Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  last  Sunday,  owing  to  indisposition.  In 
apologising  for  the  enforced  absence  of  Father  Jarrett,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Cathedral  stated  that  he  had  undergone 
a slight  operation.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  he  would  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  preach  next  Sunday  evening. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. — A quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Southwark  Central  Council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  St.  Philomena’s  College, 
Carshalton,  Surrey.  Brother  F.  G.  Allen  (President  of  the 
Central  Council)  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Abbot  Bergh,  O.S.B.,  Rev.  Caspar  Lutz,  rector  of 
Sutton,  Rev.  C.  Crawford,  Major  J.  F.  Wegg  Prosser,  Professor 
G.  S.  Boulger,  and  about  forty-five  Brothers. 

Brother  President  commented  upon  the  revival  of  a number 
of  South  London  conferences  which  were  in  abeyance  owing 
to  the  Brothers  being  on  active  service.  Now  that  peace  was 
in  sight  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  for  the  members  of  the 
Society  in  assisting  to  solve  many  social  problems  which  must 
necessarily  arise. 

An  interesting  paper,  entitled  ” St.  Vincent  de  Paul  or 
Bumble,”  was  read  by  Brother  Wegg  Prosser,  who  traced  the 
cause  and  history  of  the  Poor  Law  system  back  to  the  dis- 
solution and  spoliation  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Within  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was  carried  on 
without  much  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  poor,  but 
rather,  to  quote  the  works  of  Dickens,  " To  give  the  poor 
something  they  do  not  want,  so  that  they  will  not  come  again.” 
The  foundation  of  the  Society  by  Frederick  Ozanam,  in  Paris, 
in  1833,  was  then  described.  In  answer  to  the  taunt  by  infidel 
fellow  students,  “ show  us  your  good  works,”  Ozanam  and  a 
few  colleagues  started  the  work  of  the  Society  in  Paris,  and 
to  day  it  had  adherents  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  protecting 
the  poor,  and  serving  their  interests. 

Rev.  Abbot  Bergh  drew  a parallel  between  the  state  of 
Europe  after  the  30  years’  war,  which  stirred  up  the  charity  of 
a few  students  to  form  the  Society,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  Continent  owing  to  the  recent  terrible  conflict.  A special 
field  of  work  was  now  opening  for  the  members  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  J 

The  Brothers  attended  Benediction  in  the  convent  chapel, 
and  were  afterwards  the  guests  of  the  nuns. 

Walworth. — The  titular  feast  of  the  church  in  Rodney 
Road,  Walworth,  was  celebrated  this  week,  and  in  connection 
with  the  event  a triduum  took  place,  the  preachers  being  Fathers 
Sheen,  Rhead  and  Taunton.  The  rector  and  congregation 
are  erecting  an  altar  as  a memorial  to  the  men  of  the  parish 
who  gave  their  lives  during  the  war  for  a great  national  prin- 
ciple, and  the . pleasing  announcement  was  made  on  Sunday 
that  with  the  exception  of  £50  the  whole  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  erection  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  altar  had  been 
received  from  generous  members  of  the  congregation,  and  from 
friends  of  the  mission.  On  the  completion  of  the  altar  the 
church  will  be  consecrated. 

§«  Southwark  Rescue  Society.— The  25th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Southwark  Rescue  Society  by  the  late 
Bishop  Butt  occurs  this  year,  and  the  presentation  to  the 
Bishop  of  Southwark  on  Sunday  by  the  children  of  the  diocese 
of  their  Lenten  gifts  in  aid  of  the  orphanages  under  his  juris- 
diction, was  consequently  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
The  Bishop,  in  an  address  to  the  children, . referred  to  the  fact 
that  600  children  were  in  the  care  of  the  Society,  and  he 
thanked  them  for  their  generous  forethought  in  behalf  of  those 
who  were  left  in  the  world  without  parental  care  and  guidance. 
Last  year,  considerably  more  than  /500  was  received  for  the 
children  of  the  diocese,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  their  offerings 
this  year  when  the  total  is  received,  will  exceed  that  amount. 

Welcome  for  Returning  Warriors. — -The  Bishop  of 
Southwark  has  given  his  approval  to  a scheme  to  welcome  home 
from  active  service  the  Catholic  men  of  South  London  who 
have  been  serving  in  His  Majesty’s  forces.  A Requiem  for 
those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  will  be  celebrated 
in  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  and  an  entertainment  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  returned  warriors.  The  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  Catholic  League  of  South  London. 

Diocesan  Church  Inspector’s  Resignation. — To  the  regret  of 
the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  the  clergy  and  teachers  of  the  Diocese, 
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the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Whereat  has  resigned  his  post  as  Diocesan 
Inspector  of  Schools,  a position  he  has  held  since  December,  1909, 
with  much  ability  and  success. 

Weybridge  : The  Late  Comtesse  de  Paris. — The  funeral  of 
the  late  Comtesse  de  Paris  will  take  place  next  week — probably 
011  Tuesday — at  Weybridge,  and  will  be  preceded  by  a Solemn 
Requiem  Mass  in  St.  Charles’  Church.  The  remains  of  the  late 
Comtesse  are  being  brought  to  this  country  from  Spain  on  a 
warship,  and  they  will  rest  in  the  crypt  beneath  the.  church  with 
other  members  of  the^Roy®!  Family.  Their  Majesties  the  King 
and  Queen  may  probably  be  represented  at  the  Requiem. 

Ramsgate  : St.  Augustine’s  Abbey.— The  feast  of  St.  Joseph 
was  kept  with  more  than  usual  solemnity  at  the  Abbey  Church 
on  Wednesday  last  in  order  to  do  honour  to  an  Old  Augustinian 
whose  name  recalls  the  very  first  years  of  his  Alma  Mater  the 
Rev.  Count  Van  den  Steen  de  Jehay.  He  has  been  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Bruges  all  through  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium. 
High  Mass  was  sung,  the  Count,  assisted  by  two  other  Old 
Augustinians — the  Rev.  Father  Antony  Flannery,  O.S.B.,  acting 
as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Dom  Norbert  Lapworth,  O.S.B.,  as  sub- 
deacon. Abbot  Egan  (one  of  the  visitor’s  old  class-mates)  also 
assisted  at  the  Mass. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


The  Cardinal  Archbishop  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
Royal  Academy  banquet. 

Cardinal  Mercier  is  expected  to  be  present  at  a grand 
Belgian  concert  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Strand  Theatre  in 
aid  of  His  Eminence’s  Fund  for  Destitute  Belgian  Children. 

Bishop  Couturier, -O.P.,  Visitor  Apostolic  to  Egypt,  has 
arrived  in  London,  and  is  staying  with  Dominican  Fathers  at 
Haverstock  Hill. 

The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A.,  President  of  St. 
Edmund’s  College,  has  been  named  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
an  honorary  Canon  of  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  West- 
minster. 

Viscountess  Gormanston  has  arrived  in  London  from 
Ireland,  and  is  staying  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A. 
Maude  Ramsay,  at  43,  Bryanston  Square. 

During  the  absence  abroad  of  the  Army  Bishop  (Mgr.  W. 
Keatinge,  C.M.G.)  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Dey,  V.G.,  D.S.O.,  will 
attend  the  Principal  Chaplain’s  Office,  23a,  Old  Bond  Street, 
W.i,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  n till  i. 

The  marriage  of  Captain  Arthur  Hope,  M.C.,  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  Miss  Grizel  Gilmour  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
June  2,  at  The  Oratory,  Brompton. 

Lieut,  the  Hon.  Everard  Feilding,  R.N.V.R.,  has 
returned  to  5,  John  Street,  Mayfair,  from  Syria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clifford  and  Miss  Agnes  Clifford 
and  Miss  Agnes  Clifford  have  arrived  at  64,  Pont  Street,  S.W., 
from  Market  Drayton. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  take  place  on 
June  3,  at  St.  George’s  Catholic  Church,  Worcester,  between 
Captain  Philip  Austin  Leicester,  eldest  son  of  Alderman  Leicester, 
K.C.S.G.,  J.P.,  and  Mrs.  Leicester,  of  Worcester,  and  Nella, 
only  daughter  of  Captain  Samut,  R.A.M.C.,  and  Mrs.  Samut,  of 
Valetta,  Malta. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  shortly  taker 
place,  between  Major  Austin  Scott  Murray,  M.C.,  General  Staff, 
third  son  of  the  late  C.  A.  Scott  Murray,  of  the  Manor  House, 
Hambleden,  Henley-on-Thames,  and  Mrs.  Scott  Murray,  of  27, 
Norfolk  Crescent,  and  Dorothy  Walpole,  elder  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Horace  Walpole,  of  Heck- 
field  Place,  Winchfield,  Hants,  and  29,  Gloucester  Place,  Port- 
man  Square. 

A marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  shortly  take 
place,  between  Major  John  Berington,  Royal  Marine  Artillery, 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Michael  Berington,  of  Little  Malvern 
Court,  Worcestershire,  and  the  Countess  of  Kinnoull. 

I.  L.  Gradwell  (Stonyhurst)  has  been  awarded  a £60 
Exhibition  in  Modern  History  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Liddell  and  the  |Misses  Liddell  have 
arrived  at  13,  Egerton  Place  from  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke. 

Etijel  Lady  Beaumont  and  the  Hon.  Ivy  Stapleton  have 
arrived  at  92,  Eaton  Place,  from  Carlton  Towers,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Lamb  and  Miss  Winifred  Lamb 
have  arrived  at  Holly  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  W.8,  from  Borden 
Wood , Liphook. 

On  behalf  of  the,  Duke  Gandolfi,  on  May  13  and  14,  at 
the  Star  Hotel,  Worcester,  the  Blackmore  Park  estate,  extending 
to  3,266  acres,  including  the  mansion,  14  dairy  and  mixed  farms 
and  small  holdings,  will  be  offered  by  auction,  as  a whole  or  in 
171  lots,  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  & Rutley. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Walter  Kerr  has  left  London 
for  Melbourne  Hall,  Derby. 


Post-Waritis 


— the  new  disease  and  its  remedy 


Lowered  vitality,  “ nerviness,”  and  a 
general  inability  to  “carry  on  ” — these  are 
the  symptoms  of  “post-waritis” — the 
natural  corollary  to  four  years  of  war  strain. 

Alter  the  Armistice  you  heaved  a sigh,  as 
much  as  to  say  “Now  I can  afford  to  give  way.” 
Followed  a brief  period  of  light-hearted  re- 
joicing— then  you  did  give  way — and  “post- 
waritis  ” is  the  result. 

Really  it  is  a mild  form  of  neurasthenia — assisted 
perhaps  by  the  recent  influenza  epidemic.  What  it 
means  is  that  you  are  run-down  and  need  a tonic. 


YOU  NEED 


Here  is  an  interesting  letter  on  the  subject — from 
Miss  Alice  H.  Cole,  29,  Holland  Park  Avenue, 
London,  YV.: — 


“For  some  weeks  I have  been  very  run  down  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  doctors  ...  I was  persuaded  to  take  a course 
of  Sanatogen,  with  the  result  that  I already  feel  much 
stronger  and  in  every  way  better  ...  At  such  a time  as 
this,  when  so  much  illness  prevails,  it  seems  only  fair  (o  let 
people  know  of  the  invaluable  tonic  properties  of  Sanatogen.” 


Why  not  act  on  this  sincere  commendation  ? Buy  a 5/9  tin 
of  Sanatogen  at  your  chemist’s  to-day.  But  be  sure  you  get 
genuine  Sanatogen,  of  which  there  are  now  abundant  supplies, 
manufactured  ny  Genatosan,  Ltd.  (also  makers  of  Form  unint 
and  Genasprin),  12,  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.  1.  ( Chair- 
man : The  Viscountess  Rhondda.)  Note : Sanatogen  will  later  oil 
be  renamed  " Genatosan,"  to  distinguish  it  from  inferior  substitute;. 


L 


Get  the  best  brand  of  ASPIRIN 


genasprin 

PTsarcrnfapd  Av 


guaranteed  by 
Genatosan,  Ltd. 
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Foster  Clark’s 


For  cleaning  Silver.  Electro  Plate  &c. 

Goddard’s 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  everywhere  6?  !/•  2/6  & 4/6. 


J.  Goddard  & Sons , Station  Street,  Leicester • 


l pleached  Linen 
for  aprons 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Only  a limited  quantity  in  stock 

No.  W L. — 54  in.  wide,  c/1  1 
Special  price  per  yard  ”/  1 1 
Write  for  samples,  post  free. 

L^obinson  & Cleaver , Ltd. 

48N,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST 


SOUTH  AMERICA1 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL1 

PANAMA.  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
GUIANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  (Be 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  GO 

18  MOORGATE  SI  LONDON  EG 
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Gastric  Ills 


Repaired  by  Food,. 

IN  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia  dietary 
is  all-important.  A weakened  diges- 
tive process  can  only  be  nursed  back 
to  healthy  action  by  suitable  food. 

The  Most  Successful. 

The  1 Allenburys  ’ DIET  is  the  required 
food.  The  constituents  are  pure,  rich 
milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a partially 
pre-digested  form.  It  appeals  to  the 
jaded  appetite,  strengthens  digestion, 
nourishes  and  restores  the  whole  body. 

Time  and  Trouble  Saved. 

Add  Boiling  Water  Only  and  the 
‘Allenburys’  DIET  is  instantly  ready 
for  use.  A D0CT0R  write3; 

“ Gentlemen — I tried,  with  very  great 
success,  your  DIET  in  an  intractable 
gastric  and  intestinal  case.  I verily 
believe  it  was  the  means  of  saving  the 
man’s  life,  for  be  could  digest  nothing 
until  I gave  him  your  DIET.’  ’ M.B. 


.enbmgg* 


D79 


For  Adults 

Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  & Hanburys,  Ltd.,  London. 


RATES  for  PREPAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  i^d.  per  word, 
with  a minimum  of  3s.  Advertisers  wishing 
to  have  a box  number  should  enclose  6d. 
extra. 

Births , Deaths,  Marriages  and 
Anniversaries  — 

per  insertion  of  3 lines  ...  6s.  od. 

each  additional  line  ...  2s.  od. 

Advertisements  must  reach  The  Tablet 
Office  not  later  than  first  post  on  Thurs- 
days, and  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates : 

Inland  ....  ._  ...  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  rata.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  The  Tablet  and  crossed  “Barclay's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.” 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  bv  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

ig,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

lid.  per  merd  ; minimum  31. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY,  35,  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  for  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1 — 2 till  4.  Saturdays  till  i o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “ Anxiously,  London/' 
Telephone  Nd.  1755,  Mayfair. 


"TEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  31, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 


nPABLEMAID  (Under)  and  Under 

HOUSEMAID.  Situations  wanted  for  two 
tall,  nice-looking  girls,  beginning  June.  Some  ex- 
perience. Lady  highly  recommends.  Apply  No. 
309,  Tablet  Office. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

l\d.  pgr  word  ; minimum  js. 


AIR  AND  TRANSPORT 

SERVICE — Demobilised  young  Catholic 
soldier  wanted,  with  good  training  as  MECHANIC 
and  CHAUFFEUR.  Apply,  stating  qualifications, 
salary  required,  No.  291,  Tablet  Office. 


C* AN  any  Lady  recommend  single- 
' handed  HOUSEMAID,  with  between-maid, 
for  country  and  London?  Small  family.  Wages 
^28— £30.  Apply  with  ref.  and  particulars  to  No. 
282,  Tablet  Office. 


p ARDENER-HANDY  MAN 

wanted  at  once.  33/—  a week  wages  and  good 
cottage  with  garden.  Good  reference  necessary. 
Apply  J.  G Snead-Cox,  Esq  , Broxwood  Court, 
Pembridge,  Herefordshire. 


T ADY,  Roman  Catholic,  wanted 

■*-'  as  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  for  delicate 
girl  of  six.  Write  to  Mrs.  Bellord,  40,  Belsize 
Grove,  Hampstead,  N.W.3. 


T ADY  SECRETARY  required. 

' Book-keeping,  shorthand,  typewriting  ; to  live 
in  institution,  suburb  London.  Send  full  particulars, 
copies  of  testimonials.  Apply  No.  299,  Tablet 
Office. 


TTSEFUL  HELP  or  NURSE 

wanted  near  London  ; two  children,  2 and  3 
years.  Any  reasonable  salary  for  experience  and 
reliability.  Apply  No.  289,  Tablet  Office. 


WANTED,  single-handed  HOUSE- 

VV  MAID  and  KITCHENMAID  ; help  given  ; 
principally  for  country.  M.  H.,  Rastall,  8i,  Ebury 
Street,  London,  S.W.i. 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

i\d.,  pgr  Mtord  t minimum  Jg. 

HURRaM'S  hotel, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W.— 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  Catholic).  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  xas.  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London."  'PLonp  : Mayfair  6*84  5 

Gentleman  desires  residence 

with  priest ; town,  country  ; or  with  priest 
attached  to  convent  taking  lady  boarders.  Apply 
No.  302,  Tablet  Office. 


1YTORFOLK  HOTEL,  BOllKNL- 

^ ^ MOUTH — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds. 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
4djoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors;  suites 
af  rooms  with  bathroom  attached-  Inclusive  terms 
jc  a lacarte.  Telegrams:  “Norfolk,  Bournemouth." 
Telephones,  234  and  8a8 


pASIBOUKNL-.  - at-A  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419. 
Apply  Secretary 


“"THE  ABBEY  ’ 

HOUSE 


BOARDING 

FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E.  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  ot  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey ’’ is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 


YADUNG  French  Lady  wishes  to 

spend  summer  as  P.G,  with  English  family, 
preferably  with  other  girls.  In  or  North  of  London. 
Reply  to  Miss  Gore,  8,  St.  John's  Church  Road, 
Folkestone. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEL  I'm  (Old) 

Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s,  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i , 
Estd.  150  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ Any  condition.^  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
lead1ng  offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  ot  post  ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  per  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


C'  RUCIF  IXES,  finely  carved, 

5",  6/6 ; 10",  11/6;  i2w,  13/6;  18",  17/6;  22v, 
21/—  ; 36",  42/—.  Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Gradualsand  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton. 
Bristol. 


TTISH,  Finest,  Fresh. — Basses,  4/-, 

■*-  $/-  and  10/-.  Carriage  paid.  Kits  also. 

Ignatius  Welby  (late  Captain  R.A.F.),  Fish  Docks, 
Grimsby. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t\d  Per  word * minimum  7.$. 


t_TOME  FOR  LADIES.— Beautiful 

Residence,  50  acres  ot  park  and  farm  land  , 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts.  Chapel  on 
the  estate.  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental)  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Emioence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  ot  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford,  Middlesex 


THE  TABLET 

is  repeatedly  proving  itself  a 
most  efficient  Estate  Agent. 
Again  and  again  are  Houses, 
Estates  and  Properties  of  all 
kinds  Let  and  Sold  by  the 
economical  expedient  of 
an  announcement  in  THE 
TABLET,  costing  but 

l^d.  per  word. 

The  unique  circulation  of 
THE  TABLET  lends  itself 
in  a special  way  to  success 
with  this  class  of  Advertise- 
ment. It  will  cost  but  a 
few  shillings  to  put  this 
statement  to  the  test. 

19,  Henrietta  Street, 
London,  W.C, 
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HOUSES. 

l\d.  word ; minimum  39. 


("'HARMING  HOUSE  for  School 

vacant.  Has  been  for  two  years  during:  war 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Ridgeway,  ol 
St.  Peter's  Court  School,  Broadstairs.  Good  cricket 
ground  ; electric  ligrht ; waterj  healthy  situation. 
Apply  Edens,  Tisbury. 

Price  £2,000,  or  near  offer.  400  teet  above  sea  level* 

LTERTS  & ESSEX  (Borders  of), 

if  miles  from  Standon  Station,  5 miles  from 
Ware  and  close  to  St.  Edmund’s  Roman  Catholic 
College.  Attractive  COTTAGE  RESIDENCE  in 
excellent  order.  Contains  hall,  3 reception,  5 bed 
rooms,  bath  room,  and  excellent  offices.  Central 
heating.  Garage,  workshop,  useful  outbuildings 
and  two  cottages.  Well-timbered  grounds,  pro- 
ductive fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  croquet 
lawn,  orchard  and  gardens,  about  2 acres.  Early 
possession.  Recommended.  Apply  to  Quintana  & 
Co.,  7,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.x,  or  Harrods  Estate 
Offices,  62-64,  Brompton  Road.  S.W.x, 

UOUSE  TO  LET,  near  R.C. 

“*■  church,  Cumberland,  mile  from  station. 
5 bedrooms,  3 reception  ; good  garden,  stable  and 
coach-house.  Apply  Wm.  Heskett  & Son,  Land 
Agents,  Penrith. 


jD  AMSGATE. — On  immediate  Sea 

front,  and  adjoining  the  Abbey  Church,  with 
lawn  in  front  and  rear,  VJLLA  RESIDENCE,  TO 
BE  LET  on  lease.  Apply  Scarlett  and  Goldsack, 
36,  High  Street,  Ramsgate. 

O HERINGH  AM. — Unfurnished, 

“THE  CLOSE,”  [within  two  minutes'  of 
Catholic  church.  Full  South.  Entrance  hall, 
2 reception,  7 bed  rooms,  bath  room,  usual  offices 
and  garden.  Near  sea,  station  and  well-known 
Sheringham  golf  course.  Further  particulars 
apply  Father  Carter,  St  Joseph’s,  Sheringham. 

MEDICAL. 

TsJERVOUS,  REST  CURE,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results. . References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  a,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S,W,  13, 
Tel.  Putney  647. 

CLERICAL. 

‘C'RENCH  PRIEST,  having  resided 

-*•  some  years  in  England,  speaking  English 
fluently, seeks  CHAPLAINCY  in  Convent  in  London 
or  suburbs.  Excellent  references.  Apply  No.  303, 
Tablet  Office. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The  French  Convent 

UCHELDRE  PARK,  HOLYHEAD, 

REQUIRE  MISTRESSES : 

For  Senior  and  Junior  Oxford  Pupils, 
taking-  Latin,  English,  History,  and 
Geography. 

An  L.  R.A.  M.  for  Piano  and  Violin. 

A Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Book- 
keeping Mistress. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  specified,  ap- 
plicants would  be  required  to  state 
experience  in  teaching  Mathematics, 
Drill,  Singing  and  Drawing. 

PRIVATE  TUTOR  receives 

Catholic  'boys  requiring  special  attention  ia 

health  and  studies.  Old  Cottage,  South  Road 

Preston  Park,  Brighton. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Fatronage  oJ^His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne\and\His  Lordship\the[Bishop  .■>/  Southwark- 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennL  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  gymnasium,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation.  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examin  itions,  the  Examinations^  the_As30ciatei  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc.  5 VKg  YTT  ...? 

Dressmaltirg,  Cookery/  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar^subjectsare  taught  in  the  Senior  Division 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY, 

MILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishof  of  Westminster 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
ot  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mother  Abbess. 


X AVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 


OLD  HALL, 


WARE 


ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND’S  LANE,  HAMPSTEAD, LONDON,  N.W 

Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  ol 
Gentlefolk,  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M. 

Trained  Teachers  ; preparation  for  ail  the  usual 
Public  Examinations  ; organised  games;  daily  walks 
on  the  beautiful  Heatli  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks. 

Stations  : Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (10  min)  , 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  &c,,  apply: 

The  Head  Master. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals— THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Brentwood,  a separate  Department  was  opened 
in  September  for  Boys  (boarders)  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


MOUNT  ST.  JOSEPH 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL, 
BOLTON. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 
Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion. 


Pupils  are  prepared  for,  and  have  ob- 
tained record  successes  in  the  Oxford 
Locals,  Matric.  Board  of  Education  and 
Music  Exams. 

Terms  moderate. 

Particulars  on  application. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 

Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids : to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

„„  (Perpetual  Adoration.) 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  ’ 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  . modern  house  improvements. 

English  in  all  its  branches  ; French  in  oaily  use* 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Singrng,  Drawing,  Painting  Dancin'* 
Calisthenics. Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN'S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior.  . 


COMMERCIAL 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers 
For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR  session, 

St.  los-ph  s College  Dumfries. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOI Y 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive 
The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music 
Languages.  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 
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S.  R.  C.  K. 

A MANUAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE 
FOR  JEWISH  PEOPLE.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Lukyn  Williams,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon 
of  Ely.  Each  vol.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

[Vol.  11.  deals  with  the  New  Testament.  Designed 
primarily  for  orthodox  Jews  who  wish  to  learn  about 
Christianity  and  dealing  with  the  traditional  objections 
raised  by  the  Jews,  it  also  possesses  considerable  interest 
for  the  Christian  Scholar.  Vol.  I.,  dealing  with  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a re-issue  of  an  older  book.] 

Catholic  Book  Notes  says  : “The  S.P.C.K.  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  various  series  of  cheap  and 
useful  books  for  students.” 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  EARLY  DOCUMENTS. 

Under  the  joint  editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  FI.  Box,  M. A. 

THE  LONGER  COMMENTARY  OF  R. 
DAVID  KIMHI  ON  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
OF  PSALMS,  (i.-x.,  xv.-xvii.,  xix.,  xxii.  and 
xxiv.)  Translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  the  Rev. 
R.  G.  Finch,  B.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Box.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

TRACTATE  SANHEDRIN.  Mishnah 

and  Tosefta.  The  Judicial  procedure  of  the 
Jews  as  codified  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  a.d.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
brief  Annotations,  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Danby, 
M.A.,  Sub-Warden  of  St.  Deiniol’s  Library, 
Hawarden.  6s.  net. 

JEWISH  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  TIME 
OF  EZRA.  Translated  from  the  Aramaic. 

By  A.  Cowley,  Litt.D.  4s.  ©d.  net. 

[A  convenient  edition  of  the  famous  Egyptian  Papyri, 
which  reflect  the  life  of  a Jewish  community  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ , and  raise  so  many  problems  for 
the  student  of  the  Old  Testament.] 

TRANSLATIONS  of  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

A Series  of  translations  from  the  literature  of  all  ages 
of  the  Church. 

Second  Series.  Latin  Texts  : — 

TERTULLIAN’S  TREATISES  CON- 
CERNING PRAYER,  CONCERNING 
BAPTISM.  An  English  Translation,  by  Alex- 
ander Souter,  Litt.D.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Third  Series.  Liturgical  Texts  : — 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  ETHERIA.  By 
M.  L.  McClure  and  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Feltoe,  D.D. 
With  Illustrations.  ©S.  net. 

TEXTS  FOR  STUDENTS.  General  Editors  : 
Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel,  D.Lit.  ; H.  J.  White, 
D.D.  ; J.  P.  Whitney,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

No.  8 SELECT  EXTRACTS  FROM 
CHRONICLES  AND  RECORDS 
RELATING  TO  ENGLISH  TOWNS 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  F. 
J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.Dt  9d.  net. 

No.  9.  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE 
STELE  OF  MESA.  Commonly  called 
the  Moabite  Stone.  The  Text  in  Moabite 
and  Hebrew,  with  translation  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  B.  Compston,  M.A.  6d.  net. 

THE  VENERABLE  BEDE.  His  Life  and 
Writings.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Stepney  and  Bristol. 
With  Illustrations.  "IOs.  net. 

[An  older  book  of  this  name  has  been  completely  re-written,] 

MR.  WELLS9  INVISIBLE  KING.  A 

Criticism  by  the  Rev.  L.  Elliott  Binns,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Plymouth.  3s.  Sd.  net. 
[A  hard-hitting,  but  always  courteous  reply  to  a much-read 
book.] 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE 

Central  Offices : 

6,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2. 
Bookshop  : 65,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

And  of  all  Booksellers.  LISTS  post  free. 
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ASHBOURNE’S 
" BOOKS  FOR  MAY 


Cult  of  Mary,  The.  By  Rev.  THOMAS  J.  GERRARD, 
Author  of  “A  Challenge  to  the  Time-Spirit,”  etc. 
Cloth,  is.  3d.  net.  ; wrapper,  net. 

Landmarks  of  Grace.  The  Festivals  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Compiled  by  an  Ursuline  of  Sligo.  Art 
linen,  gilt,  3s.  net. 

Lays  and  Legends  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  By  a Member 
of  the  Presentation  Community.  32mo.  Cloth,  is. 
net  and  8d.  net. 

Lily  of  Israel,  The.  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
By  the  Abbe  GERDET.  Cloth,  4s.  net. 

Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  The.  Second 
Large  Edition  (revised)  conformable  to  the  recent 
Pontifical  Decrees,  giving  Latin  and  English  Texts 
throughout  with  a full  and  very  helpful  Commentary, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Dead.  Edited  by  a Master  of 
Novices.  Size  6 in.  by  4 in.  Net*  prices,  3s.,  4s., 
5s.,  7s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  8s.  6cl. 

Small  Edition  of  complete  Latin  and  English  Texts  only  of  the 

Office  of  the  B.V.M.  Cloth,  is.  3d.  ; Leather,  2s.  6d.  and  5s. 

Loreto  and  the  Holy  House.  Its  History  drawn  from 
authentic  sources.  By  Rev.  G.  E.  PHILLIPS, 
Author  of  “ The  Extinction  of  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy,’’etc.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  3s.  net. 

Lourdes,  Our  Blessed  Lady  of.  A Faithful  Narrative 
of  the  Apparitions.  By  Dr.  HUSENBETH. 
Cloth,  is.  net. 

Lourdes,  The  Glories  of.  By  the  Chanoine  JUSTIN 
ROUSSEIL.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Murphy, 
S.J.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Lourdes,  The  Origin  of.  By  Rev.  W.  LESCHER,  O.P. 
i8mo.  Cloth,  is.  net. 

Maria  Sanctissima.  By  Rev.  Dom  JOSEPH  A. 
KELLER,  D.D.  By  O.S.B.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Mary,  The  Blessed  Virgin.  By  RENE  MARIE  DE  LA 
BROISE.  Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  net. 

Mater  Mea.  Thoughts  for  Mary’s  Children.  By 
MADAME  CECILIA.  Cloth,  is.  9d.  net. 

May- Book  of  the  Breviary,  The.  A Liturgical  Month 
of  Mary.  Cloth,  is.  net  and  8d.  net. 

May  Readings  from  Father  Faber.  Selected  by  the  Rev. 
JOHN  FITZPATRICK,  O.M.I.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

Meditations  and  Instructions  on  the  Blessed  Virgin.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  VERMEERSCH,  S.J.  For  the  use  of  the 
Clergy  and  the  Faithful.  Vol.  I. — Feasts  of  Mary. 
Vol.  II. — Meditations  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year. 
Strongly  bound,  4s.  net  each. 

Mirror  of  Justice,  The.  Chapters  on  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
By  Rev.  ROBERT  EATON.  Cloth,  is.  3d.  net. 

Most  Pure  Heart  of  Mary,  The.  By  Blessed  JOHN 
EUDES.  Cloth,  is.  3d.  net. 

Novenas  to  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph.  By  Rev.  JOSEPH 
McDonnell,  s.j.  Cloth,  is.  3d.  net. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  Bernadette.  By  Rev. 
BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net  ; wrapper,  8d.  net. 

Onr  Lady’s  Book  of  Days.  Compiled  by  the  Hon. 
ALISON  STOURTON.  Cloth,  4s.  net. 

Regina  Poetarum.  Our  Lady’s  Anthology.  Selected  by 
the  Hon.  ALISON  STOURTON.  Cloth,  4s.  net. 

Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  The.  By  Father  WILFRID 
LESCHER,  O.P.  Cloth,  is.  net  ; paper  6d.  net. 

Saturdays  with  Mary.  By  Rev.  C.  McNIERY,  C.SS.R. 
With  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Clifton.  Third 
Edition,  is.  3d.  net.  . . 

Virtues  of  Mary,  The.  With  a Short  Dissertation  on  the 
Salve  Regina.  By  L.  LAN ZONI. 

Why  Catholics  Honour  Mary.  By  Rev.  JOSEPH  H. 

STEWART.  Cloth,  8d.  net.  ; wrapper,  3d.  net. 

Virgo  Praedicanda.  Verses  in  Our  Lady  s Praise.  y 
Rev.  JOHN  FITZPATRICK,  O.M.I.  Cloth,  is.  net 
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NOTANDA 


Was  the  Memento  of  the  Dead  at  first  no  part  of  the 
Roman  Canon?  Father  H.  Lucas,  S.J.,  gives  some 
reasons  for  hesitating  to  accept  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  (p.  602). 

How  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  paid  a special  tribute  to 
the  fighting  men  of  Australia,  and  added  : — “ And  to 
crown  their  achievements  they  have,  with  a rare 
generosity  and  graciousness,  sought  out  the  Statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Bre'bieres,  in  Normandy,  in  order  to 
return  it  to  our  Cathedral.  Better  still,  to  perfect  their 
work,  they  rendered  full  military  honours  to  this 
miraculous  statue,  which  they  have  brought  back  out 
of  exile,  and  which  symbolizes  in  our  eyes  the  traditions 
and  the  future  of  our  race  ” (p.  609). 

Lord  Skerrington  on  the  educational  grievances  of 
Catholics.  “ The  silent  and  patient  endurance  of 
oppression  was  a splendid  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the 
saint,  but  he  ventured  to  question  whether  such  an 
ornament  was  not  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  crown  of 
the  Catholic  ratepayer”  (p.  608). 

Cardinal  Gasquet  as  President  of  the  Roman  Society 
“ for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Gospels.”  What  the 
Society  has  accomplished  within  a few  months  (p.  61 1). 

The  triumph  of  the  new  tenor.  His  tribute  to  his 
Jesuit  masters  : — “ I can  never  be  grateful  enough  for 
what  they  taught  me  ” (p.  615). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


-O- 


imperial  parliament  : T XT' hen  the  Ministry  of  Health 

patent  medicine  W Bill  was  considered  in 
frauds.  Committee  by  the  House  of  Lords, 

there  was  a good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  question  of 
patent  medicine  frauds.  Lord  Bledisloe  first  obtained 
assent  to  an  amendment  enabling  the  Minister  to 
prosecute  in  connection  with  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines.  He  next  moved  for  power  to  take  measures 
for  the  avoidance  of  fraud  in  regard  to  such  alleged 
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remedies.  A Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  reported  on  the  matter  just  before  the  war, 
which  showed  a network  of  fraud  and  deliberate  crime 
against  the  well-being  of  the  nation  which  was  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  civilised  country.  The  chief 
offenders  were  those  who  preyed  upon  the  weaknesses, 
particularly  sexual  weaknesses,  of  mankind,  by  adver- 
tising preparations  claiming  to  cure  incurable  diseases. 
Lord  Sandhurst,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  see  how 
the  amendment  could  be  effective,  but  he  offered  an 
undertaking  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
consider  the  matter  and  ask  for  such  powers  as  they 
might  determine  were  necessary.  Lord  Buckmaster 
contended  that  the  present  law  was  ineffectual,  and  that 
something  must  be  done  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
nefarious  gang  which  was  exploiting  dangerous  drugs 
and  food,  upon  the  advertisement  of  which  two  millions 
a year  was  spent.  Lord  Salisbury  urged  that  if  this 
were  a matter  which  should  be  dealt  with  the  new 
Ministry  should  undertake  it ; and  after  some  further 
discussion,  Lord  Sandhurst  having  said  he  would1  again 
consult  with  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  Labour  Party,  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Income  Tax  resolu- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  a determined  effort  to  obtain  the  raising  of  the 
limit  of  exemption  from  ^130  to  ^250  a year.  In 
broaching  the  subject,  Mr.  Arnold  pointed  out  that 
^250  only  represented  about  £125  in  pre-war  value 
and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  collect  on  incomes 
below  £2^0.  Mr.  Clynes  urged  in  support  that  the 
working  classes  felt  strongly  on  the  matter  and  that 
it  was  unfair  to  tax  an  income  affording  only  the 
bare  necessities  of  existence.  To  the  workman  the 
income  tax  was  a reduction  of  his  wages.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stood  firm  against  the  proposal.  Though 
the  war  was  over,  the  purposes  for  which  the  tax  had 
been  imposed  continued  to'  exist  and  therefore  the  tax 
must  be  maintained.  If  it  were  remitted  on  incomes 
below  ^250  the  loss  would  be  at  least  ^8,000,000, 
and  with  the  consequent  adjustments  of  incomes  over 
^250  would  be  more  than  doubled  and  so  might  be 
anything  between  ;£i6,ooo,ooo  and  £ 20,000,000 . 
Against  the  assertion  that  the  cost  of  living  had  gone 
up  130  per  cent.,  Lord  Sumner’s  Committee  had 
estimated  it  at  80  per.  cent,  and  the  Labour  Gazette  at 
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95  per  cent.  Discussing"  the  tax  taken  a week  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  : “ What  was  the  tax  the  State  took 
from  a man  who  earned  ^3  a week?  If  he  was  a 
bachelor  with  no  dependents  they  took  is.  id.  a week 
from  him ; if  he  was  a married  man  with  no  children 
id.  ; if  married,  with  one  or  more  children,  nothing:. 
Then  the  man  with  £3  10s.  a week,  a single  man,  with 
no  claims  on  him,  paid  2s.  3d.  a week ; if  he  was 
married  and  had  no  children  he  paid  is.  2d.,  if  married 
with  one  child  id.  a week  out  of  his  ^3  10s.,  and 
beyond  that  nothing.  Let  him  take  the  case  of  a man 
who  earned  ^4  10s.  a week.  If  a bachelor  he  paid 
4s.  6d.  a week,  if  married  with  no  children  3s.  5d. , if 
he  had  three  children  the  tax  fell  to  2d.,  and  if  he  had 
more  than  three  children  or  a disabled  or  incapacitated 
relative  in  addition  to  three  children  the  tax  fell  out 
altogether.  ^260  per  annum  represented  ^5  a week. 
In  that  case  a bachelor  was  taxed  5s.  7d.  a week,  a 
married  man  with  no  children  4s.  7d.,  with  one  child 
3s.  6d.,  with  three  children  is.  4d.,  with  four  children 
or  a dependent  relative  in  addition  to  three  children 
3d.,  and  beyond  that  he  paid  nothing.  If  these  figures 
represented  a grievance  it  was  not  sudh  as  to  call  for 
the  remedy  proposed  in  advance  of  what  a Commission 
was  now  considering.  Sir  Edward  Carson  insisted 
that  this  was  not  a question  which  concerned  the  wage 
earning  class  only.  There  were  many  of  the  profes 
sional  class,  clerks,  &c. , who  felt  the  burden  even 
more  sorely.  Colonel  Collins  said  that  if  the  proposal 
were  carried  out  it  would  at  one  stroke  divorce 
million  people  from  direct  taxation.  Mr.  Adamson 
said  that  the  Labour  Party  held  that  our  principle  of 
taxation  should  be  direct  taxation  over  a reasonable 
income  tax  standard,  and  that  indirect  taxation  should 
apply  only  to  luxuries.  If  they  could  get  back  to 
pre-war  standard  they  would  have  asked  for  a higher 
standard  than  ^250.  These  taxes  on  the  working 
classes  touched  on  their  ability  to  obtain  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  whereas  those  on  the  well-to-do  simply 
reduced  the  amount  of  money  it  was  possible  to  save. 
After  some  further  discussion  the  resolution  on  the 
paper  was  agreed  to. 

The  Primary  Education  Bill  for 
—an  education  bill  ge]fas(-  came  on  for  second  readL 
FOR  BELFAST.  , TT  . 

mg  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friday  in  last  week  and  was  talked  out.  Mr.  McGuffin 
in  proposing  the  motion  explained  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Bill  was  to  constitute  the  municipal  council  the 
local  education  authority  to  make  education  provision 
for  the  city.  Primary  education  in  Ireland  was  ad- 
mitfedly  in  a neglected  condition,  and  of  the  287 
schools  in  Belfast  87  were  described  as  bad  and  81  as 
very  bad.  If  these  last  were  closed,  28,000  children 
would  be  without  school  accommodation.  In  second- 
ing Mr.  Lynn  stated  that  the  only  opponents  of 
the  measure  were  the  Catholic  Bishops,  and  that 
clericalism  was  strangling  Irish  education.  Mr. 
Devlin  then  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  a speech 
of  striking  power.  He  agreed  that  better  education 
was  needed  and  that  Ireland  was  not  getting  its  fair 
share  of  education  grants — an  injustice  against  which 
even  Sir  E.  Carson  had  protested.  If  the  Protestants 
in  Belfast  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Catholics 
and  raise  one-third  of  the  money  required  for  the 
erection  of  schools  the  National  Board  of  Education 
would  find  the  balance.  The  Bill  set  up  the  Belfast 
Corporation  as  the  Education  authority  for  the  city. 
He  would  as  soon  trust  a flock  of  lambs  before  a jury 
of  butchers  as  he  would  trust  Catholic  interests  before 
the  inquest  of  the  Belfast  Corporation,  That  Cor- 
poration knew  as  much  about  toleration  as  he  knew 
of  the  domestic  policy  of  Japan.  He  and  his  friends 
would  fight  the  Bill  line  by  line  and  clause  by  clause 
before  they  allowed  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  of 
Belfast  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such 
a body.  Mr.  Harbison  and  Mr.  Brown  thought  that 
the  question  should  not  be  attacked1  in  this  piecemeal 
fashion,  but  by  a Bill  covering  the  whole  country.  Mr. 
MacVeagh  declared  that  if  the  Bill  were  passed  the 
Catholics  of  Belfast  would  refuse  to  pay  the  rate  and 


asked  the  House  to  reject  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  merely  intended  for  one  city  when  the  whole 
country  needed  reform.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  E. 
Carson  who,  after  reminding  the  House  that  there 
were  15,000  children  without  educational  provision  in 
the  town,  asked  what  chanoe  Protestant  children  in 
Ireland  would  have  of  getting  such  provision  if  the 
matter  were  left  to  Nationalists.  It  dealt  with  Belfast 
alone  because  there  seemed  no  chance  of  getting  a 
Bill  for  the  whble  country,  and  after  all  Belfast  was  a 
tenth  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  He  felt  so  strongly 
in  the  matter  that  personally  he  was  prepared  to 
make  any  terms  with  the  Catholic  Bishops.  If  Catho- 
lics wanted  to  retain  their  present  system  of  manage- 
ment, let  them  do  so,  but  let  them  not  prevent  others 
from  adopting  the  system  in  force  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  regretted  such  a piece- 
meal Bill,  and  stated  as  a fact  that  no  Catholic  in 
Belfast  believed  himself  safe  under  the  control  of  the 
Belfast  Corporation.  In  reply  Mr.  Samuels,  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  said  that  a Bill  was  in 
preparation  for  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  great 
facts  in  Ireland  is  that  the  religious  views  and  fears 
of  the  people  must  be  safeguarded  in  every  possible 
way.  The'  Government  were  not  going  to  deal  with 
this  question  in  any  narrow  spirit,  but  in  a great 
national  spirit,  and  to  recognize  the  facts  in  Ireland. 
The  bon.  member  for  Falls  had!  talked  about  a sporting 
offer  to  Sir  E.  Carson,  and  had  suggested  that  they 
should  both  join  hands.  Let  them  all  join  hands  with 
the  Government,  so  that  they  might  devise  a good 
measure. 

Tuesday’s  sitting  was  marked  by 
IN  manifold  discussions.  The  Lords 

IKtiLAriL/i  • r ■»-» 

considered  the  question  of  a Board 
of  Health  for  Wales,  and  afterwards  Lord  Ernie  gave 
an  encouraging  account  of  the  formation  of  agricul- 
tural colonies  for  soldiers.  Estates  had  been  acquired, 
at  Patrington,  Holbeach  and  Heath  Hill,  and  itwo 
small  ones  at  Rolleston  and  Ameslbury.  There  was 
also  an  estate  at  Bos, bury,  in  Herefordshire,  which  had 
been  presented  as  a free  gift  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
which  was  to  be  developed  as  a colony  for  officers. 
The  total  area  held  by  the  Board  at  present  was  11,761 
acres.  At  Patrington,  Holbeach  and  Heath  Hill  there 
were  seventy-seven  approved  settlers  and  sixty-five 
men  on  probation.  It  was  proposed  to  shorten  the 
period  of  probation  from  twelve  to  six  months.  In  the 
Commons  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr- 
Macpherson,  moved  the  second  reading  of  a Housing 
Bill  for  urban  areas  in  Ireland,  which  will  enable  urban 
areas  with  a rateable  value  of  less  than  £200,000  to 
borrow  the  necessary  amounts  from  the  Treasury.  It 
was  also  proposed  that  the  Government  should  come 
in  with  a 50  per  cent,  subsidy.  The  Government  also 
proposed  that  it  should  give  in  addition  50  per  cent, 
of  the  management  and  upkeep  charges  of  the  houses. 
In  other  words,  for  every  £1  of  rent  charged  and  col- 
lected for  the  houses  now  being  built,  or  being  repaired 
and  made  habitable,  the  Government  would  place 
another  £1.  Sir  E.  Carson  pleaded  for  a go-ahead 
policy,  and  Mr.  Devlin  welcomed  the  Bill  as  a good 
one,  though  he  did  not  believe  the  House  had  a right 
to  legislate  for  Ireland.  Previous  legislation  had  done 
wonders  for  housing  in  rural  areas,  and  he  wanted 
to  see  the  towns  reap  the  same  benefit.  Captain 
Redmond  urged  that  the  Bill  should  be  made  retro- 
spective as  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Tlhe 
second  reading  was  agreed  to.  On  a motion  for 
adjournment  Sir  S.  Hoare  complained  of  the  continued 
occupation  of  museums,  &c.,  by  Government  depart- 
ments. At  present  there  were  650  clerks  in  the 
National  Gallery,  377  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
824  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  292  in  the 
British  Museum,  1,500  in  the  New  Science  Museum, 
1,440  in  the  Imperial  Institute  Science  Museum,  460 
in  Hertford  House,  and  83  in  the  London  Museum. 
After  Sir  H.  Craik  had  supported  the  complaint,  Sir 
A.  Mond,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  said  he  had 
hoped  that  there  would  have  been  a greater  reduction 
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of  staffs,  but  as  fast  as  one  department  was  demobi- 
lized new  departments  or  extensions  of  old  ones  were 
sanctioned.  There  was  at  the  present  time  a Govern- 
ment staff  of  57,000,  and  some  3,000,000  square  feet 
of  requisitioned  premises.  When  the  Armistice  came 
it  was  agreed,  as  he  had  recommended,  that  there 
should  be  priority  of  release  for  hotels,  and  that 
galleries  and  museums  should  be  afterwards  released. 
They  had  thus  got  a system,  although  they  had  not 
been  progressing  as  rapidly  as  they  had  hoped.  Some 
staffs  were  carrying  on  the  liquidation  of  accounts  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  he  could  not  turn  them  into 
the  street,  en  bloc — they  must  be  transferred.  New 
staffs  had,  in  fact,  to  be  created. 

That  the  German  delegation  would 
protest  against  the  Peace  terms 
and  declare  them  impossible  of 
acceptance  or  fulfilment  was  generally  anticipated. 
It  was  the  least  they  could  do  in  the  circumstances. 
The  first  note  of  protest  said  : “ The  draft  of  the  treaty 
contains  demands  which  no  nation  could  endure.  More- 
over, our  experts  hold  that  many  of  them  could  not 
possibly  be  carried  out.  The  German  Peace  Delega- 
tion will  substantiate  these  statements  in  detail  and 
transmit  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
their  observations  and  their  material  continuously.” 
In  reply,  the  representatives  of  the  Allies  replied  that 
” they  have  formed  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  con- 
stant thought  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Armistice  and  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  pro- 
posed ; they  can  admit  no  discussion  of  their  right 
to  insist  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace  substantially  as 
drafted.  They  can  consider  only  such  practical  sug- 
gestions as  the  German  Plenipotentiaries  may  have 
to  submit.”  A second  German  note  drew  attention 
to  an  alleged  discrepancy  “ lying  in  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many is  called  upon  to  sign  the  statute  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  treaty  draft 
handed  over  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  she 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  States  which  are  invited 
to  join  the  League  of  Nations.  The  German  Peace 
Delegation  begs  to  inquire  whether,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
circumstances  such  invitation  is  intended.”  The  reply 
was  brief  and  sufficient.  “ The  German  Plenipoten- 
tiaries will  find  upon  a re-examination  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  that  the  matter  of  the  admis- 
sion of  additional  member  States  has  not  been  over- 
looked, but  is  explicitly  provided  for  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  Article  1.”  Herr  Scheidemann,  the 
German  Premier,  bitterly  denounced  the  treaty,  with- 
out explicitly  advising  its  rejection.  “ We  have  made 
counter-proposals.  We  shall  make  still  more.  With 
your  consent  we  regard  it  as  our  sacred  task  to  come 
to  negotiations.  This  treaty  is  in  the  view  of  the 
Imperial  Government  unacceptable  and  so  unaccept- 
able that  I am  not  able  to  believe  that  this  earth  could 
bear  such  a document  without  the  cry  issuing  from 
millions  and  millions  of  throats  in  all  lands  without 
distinction  of  party  : * Away  with  this  murderous 

scheme.’  ” A million  English  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
because  Germany  forced  war  upon  the  world,  and 
began  it  by  the  shameless  violation  of  a treaty.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  no  compensation  which  Germany 
can  pay  can  be  adequate  as  atonement  for  the  crime 
she  committed.  When  the  German  Premier  appeals 
to  the  Fourteen  Points  we  may  safely  refer  him  to  the 
American  President  who  drafted  them  and  approves 
the  treaty  that  is  based  on  them. 

While  the  attention  of  the  whole 
labour  and  the  world  is  attracted  by  the  doings 

PEACE  CONFERENCE.  ,,  0.  t-  >>  • r>  * j 

of  the  “ Big  Four  in  Paris,  and 
we  are  all  hoping  that  the  Conference  may  prove  suc- 
cessful in  banishing  war  from  the  earth,  there  is 
some  danger  of  our  overlooking  or  underestimating 
the  importance  of  what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  labour.  The  French  Parliament  has 
already  passed  legislation  giving  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  a general  eight-hour  day  made 
by  the  Labour  Commission  of  the  Conference.  As  a 
Bill  to  the  same  effect  is  now  being  drafted  in  this 


country,  the  following  account  given  by  the  Times 
correspondent  in  Paris  of  the  provisions  of  the  French 
law  is  of  exceptional  interest  : — “ The  plan  of  the  mea- 
sure roughly  is  to  establish  by  legislation  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  all  workers,  but  to  leave  the  date  and 
conditions  of  its  application  to  be  fixed  industry  by 
industry,  or  district  by  district,  under  administrative 
orders.  The  first  clause  provides  that  the  working 
hours  of  workers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  shall  not 
exceed  eight  a day  or  48  a week,  or  an  equivalent  Limit 
over  some  period  other  than  a week.  This  limit  is  to 
be  observed  ‘ in  industrial  or  commercial  establish- 
ments or  in  their  subsidiaries  ( dependances ),  whatever 
may  be  their  character,  public  or  private,  lay  or  reli- 
gious, even  if  they  are  devoted  to  professional  training 
or  charity.’  The  Government  are  to  determine  by 
Departmental  Order  the  date  and  conditions  of  the 
application  of  the  principle,  and  this  is  to  be  done  : — 

(1)  By  profession,  by  industry,  by  trade,  or  by  grade; 

(2)  For  the  whole  country  or  for  a specified  area ; (3) 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Department  or  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  organizations  of  employers  or  workpeople 
concerned ; and  (4)  After  consultation,  in  every  case, 
with  the  organizations  of  employers  and  workpeople, 
national  or  local;  their  views  to  be  given  within  a 
month.  The  orders  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
agreements,  where  they  exist,  between  employers’  and 
workpeople’s  organizations.  Among  other  things  they 
must  provide  for  : — (1)  The  distribution  of  the  hours 
of  work  over  the  48-hour  week  in  such  a way  as  to 
give  the  workers  freedom  on  Saturday  afternoon  or 
an  equivalent ; (2)  The  date  within  which  the  hours  of 
work  at  present  prevailing  in  each  profession,  industry, 
trade,  or  grade  shall  be  reduced  by  one  or  more  stages 
to  the  limit  fixed  in  the  first  clause ; (3)  The  permanent 
exemptions  which  there  may  be  reason  for  permitting 
for  preparatory  or  supplementary  work  must  of  neces- 
sity be  done  outside  the  limit  assigned  for  the  general 
work  of  an  establishment  or  for  certain  classes  of 
employees  whose  work  is  inevitably  intermittent ; (4) 
The  temporary  exemptions  which  may  be  required  in 
order  to  enable  undertakings  to  cope  with  exceptional 
floods  of  work,  or  in  cases  of  national  emergency  or 
actual  or  impending  accidents ; (5)  The  method  of 

control  of  the  hours  of  work  and  rest  and  of  the  period 
of  labour,  and  the  procedure  by  which  exemptions  shall 
be  granted  and  effected.” 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE 


The  Austrian  Peace  Delegation, 
headed  bv  Dr.  Renner,  arrived  at 

AUSTRIAN  DELEGATION.  _ 3 . TT.  , » , , . 

bt.  Germain  on  Wednesday,  but  it 
is  not  yet  known  on  what  day  the  treaty  will  be  handed 
to  them.  From  the  reports  of  the  Press  correspondents 
it  would  appear  that  their  reception  was  marked  by  less 
coldness  on  both  sides  than  that  of  the  Germans.  The 
smiling  faces  of  the  Austrians  were  evidently  a reflec- 
tion of  Dr.  Renner’s  declaration  that  he  hoped  to 
“ carry'  out  his  task  with  as  happy  a heart  as  he 
brought.”  Amongst  others  with  Dr.  Renner  were 
Herr  Peter,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Professor  Lam- 
masch,  the  well-known  authority  on  international  law. 


further  successes  Since  the  middle  of  March 
of  the  Siberian  Admiral  Koltchak’s  armies,  ad- 

army.  vancing  on  Moscow  from  the 

Urals,  have  been  strikingly  successful.  Some  three 
weeks  ago,  25,000  Bolshevist  prisoners  were  taken 
near  Sarapul.  This  week  the  advance  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  south-west  of  Sarapul,  and  a telegram 
from  Omsk  announced  that  on  the  Kazan-Samara 
front  the  Siberian  army  has  captured  another  10,000 
prisoners  as  well  as  immense  supplies  of  military 
stores.  The  booty  also  included  50  railway  engines, 
600  railway  cars  and  100  steamers.  And  diplomatic 
success  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  victory'  in  the 
field.  The  Japanese  Government  has  recognized 
Admiral  Koltchak’s  position  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
the  country  he  has  recovered  from  the  Bolshevists. 
Little  is  known  of  the  Admiral’s  political  views  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  is  fighting  to  re-establish  the  authority 
of  a Constituent  Assembly.  And  for  the  moment  that 
knowledge  should  suffice. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

♦ 

THE  PEACE  TERMS 

Running  through  much  of  the  comment  in  the  Press 
upon  the  proposed  conditions  of  peace  is  the 
singular  assumption  that  in  proportion  to  their  severity 
they  must  tend  towards  injustice.  As  a corrective  to  this 
sloppy  thinking  it  is  well  to  recall  one  or  two  pertinent 
facts.  For  instance,  this  country  was  forced  into  war 
against  her  will  by  the  German  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium.  That,  at  least,  is  not  disputed. 
Now  see  the  consequences.  Because  she  was  faithful 
to  her  bond  England  is  poorer  by  the  loss  of  a million 
men — the  very  flower  of  her  youth.  The  official  figures 
reckon  our  dead  at  670,986,  but  side  by  side  with  that 
appalling  total  is  another  item,  “ Missing,”  which 
includes  350,243  men.  It  is  time  we  dropped  pretences 
and  faced  the  fact  that  those  men  too  are  in  German 
graves.  Where  else  are  they?  We  have  lost  over  a 
million  dead  owing  to  the  German  crime.  Then  if  we 
turn  to  the  living,  we  find  that  all  life  must  be  harder 
in  these  islands  for  generations  to  come  because  we 
must  fit  our  backs  to  the  awful  burden  of  seven  thousand 
millions  of  debt  due  to  the  war  and  our  resistance  to 
the  German  aggression.  There  is  no  question  of  exact- 
ing penal  indemnities — that  is,  indemnities  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  the  war,  such  as  Germany  insisted  on 
when  she  was  victorious  fifty  years  ago.  The  only 
issue  is  as  to  the  amount  of  the  contribution  which 
Germany  can  pay  in  mitigation  of  the  loss  which  her 
wicked  ambitions  have  inflicted  on  the  world.  If  she 
paid  to  the  utmost  it  would  be  only  as  a drop  in  the 
ocean  when  compared  with  what  she  justly  owes.  The 
severity  of  the  terms  of  peace  may  be  condemned  as 
unwise,  and  as  likely  to  defeat  their  purpose,  but  cannot 
make  them  unjust. 

As  a representative  of  the  school  of  thought  which 
in  this  country  believes  that  the  German  tiger  can  be 
effectually  tamed  if  only  we  are  careful  always  to 
address  it  as  “ Pussy,”  we  may  take  the  Editor  of  the 
Daily  News.  He  invites  us  to  consider  what  we  should 
think  if  a victorious  Germany  were  to  impose  similar 
terms  of  peace  upon  us.  This  is  very  like  asking  a 
judge  who  has  condemned  a forger  to  penal  servitude 
how  he  would  like  a similar  sentence.  Naturally,  being 
ai.  innocent  man,  he  would  violently  object.  The  whole 
comparison  is  vitiated  by  the  inability  to  remember  that 
all  the  loss  and  suffering  and  misery  of  the  war  is  due 
to  the  German  aggression  and  the  admitted  crime  by 
which  it  was  begun  on  the  Western  front.  But  in  its 
zeal  for  “ Pussy  ” our  contemporary  says  : — “ Not  a 
foot  of  soil  would  be  left  to  us  outside  these  islands. 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  India,  Egypt,  every 
bit  of  territory  annexed  by  force,  barter  or  adventure 
through  two  centuries  of  activity  would  be  taken  from 
us.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a fair  comparison; 
but  the  fact  that  the  German  colonies  are  inconsiderable 
is  irrelevant.  We  have  taken  all  she  had,  and  I assume 
she  would  have  taken  all  we  had.”  But  what  parity 
is  there,  or  could  there  be,  between  Germany’s  debt- 
laden  possessions  in  Africa,  held  by  an  alien  force  of 
soldiers  and  officials,  and  those  proud,  free  communities 
of  white  men  in  the  Dominions,  who  sprang  to  the  help 
of  the  Motherland  when  they  saw  her  foully  assailed, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  she  was  true  to  a treaty.  Then 
the  Daily  News  continues  the  comparison  thus  : — 
“ Wales  would  be  cut  away  from  our  estate  on  one  side, 
and  a large  part  of  Scotland  on  the  other.  We  should 
lose  the  Cleveland  iron  mines  and  the  Staffordshire  iron 
mines — in  all,  three-quarters  of  our  supplies  of  iron  ore. 


We  should  lose  also  the  Durham  coalfield  and  any  other 
coalfield  necessary  to  make  up  35  per  cent,  of  our  coal 
reserves.  Our  mercantile  marine  would  follow  our 
Navy  across  the  North  Sea  to  the  harbours  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  and  the  shipyards  of  the  Tyne  and  the 
Clyde  would  be  set  to  work  to  build  200,000  tons  of 
shipping  a year  for  five  years  for  our  German  masters.  ’ ’ 
Here  we  may  note  that  it  is  considered  fair  to  liken  the 
position  of  Scotland'  and  Wales  to  that  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  as  though  they  were  unwilling  members  of 
the  British  community.  The  Durham  coalfields  and  the 
Staffordshire  iron  mines  are  treated  as  though  they 
were  in  the  same  position  as  the  mineral  deposits  which 
were  raped  from  France  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
plotted  and  planned  the  war,  and  then  waged  it  by  the 
methods  of  wholesale  murder  on  the  seas,  the  confisca- 
tion of  its  fleet  and  mercantile  marine  would  have  been 
a suitable  penalty.  In  other  words,  if  the  judge,  like 
the  man  he  condemned,  had  committed  forgery,  penal 
servitude  would  have  been  his  due. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  is  urged  against  the  treaty 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  Fourteen 
Points.  Passing  the  obvious  answer  that  this  is  a 
matter  upon  which  President  Wilson  is  the  best 
judge,  we  may  note  that  the  restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  explicitly  provided  for  by  Point  VIII, 
so  that,  as  far  as  the  Western  frontier  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  only  the  Saar  Valley  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  Germany  wilfully  and  wantonly  injured  the 
coalfields  of  Northern  France,  it  is  clearly  just  that 
compensation  should  be  in  kind  from  the  coalfields 
across  the  frontier.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the 
people  of  the  district  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  an 
option  between  the  two  countries ; meanwhile,  though 
the  administration  of  the  district  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a commission  of  five  appointed  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  German  sovereignty  will  continue.  It 
is  a very  small  matter,  and,  whatever  else  may 
be  said  about  it,  such  an  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  in  no  way  offends  against 
Mr.  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  Danzig  and  the  corridor  leading  to  it 
dismembers  Germany,  inasmuch  as  it  separates  East 
Prussia  from  the  rest  of  Germany.  But  Point  XIII 
says  “ An  independent  Polish  State  should  be 
erected,  which  should  include  the  territories  inhabited 
by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which  should  be 
assured  a free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea.”  The 
limited  sovereignty  over  Danzig  which  the  treaty 
assigns  to  Poland  seems  the  only  possible  way  of  carry- 
ing out  the  second  part  of  President  Wilson’s  condi- 
tions. Indeed,  the  one  respect  in  which  the  treaty  seems 
open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  undue  harshness  is  not 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  Fourteen  Points.  These 
have  no  reference  to  indemnities.  That  Germany  and 
her  allies  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  the  war  they  provoked  is  in  itself  at  once  equitable 
and  in  accordance  with  precedent.  In  1871  France  had 
to  pay  not  the  whole  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  con- 
queror, but  a considerable  sum  in  addition  by  way  of 
penal  indemnity.  But  in  the  present  case  no  fixed  sum 
is  mentioned.  Sums  amounting  to  five  thousand 
millions  are  referred  to  only  as  payments  on  account. 
That  is  a position  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
No  people  can  be  expected  to  work  to  pay  off  a debt 
when  they  know  that  the  very  success  of  their  efforts 
may  result  in  increasing  the,  amount  to  be  ultimately 
demanded.  There  can  be  no  question  of  a penal 
indemnity,  because  she  can  never  pay  what  she  already 
owes,  but  she  is  entitled  to  know  at  once  the  exact  sum 
which  the  Allies  will  accept  in  satisfaction. 
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The  equestrian  statue  of  the  King-  of  the  Belgians, 
set  up  in  the  quadrangle  of  Burlington  House, 
is  discouraging.  It  seems  to  promise  an  exhibition 
translated  from  the  news  columns,  an  Academy  Illus- 
trated History  of  the  War.  The  statue  is  a composite 
work,  the  horse  being  by  Mr.  Walter  Winans,  the 
King  by  Mr.  Alexander  Leslie  ; and  by  far  the  nobler 
creature  of  the  two,  unfortunately,  carries  those 
symbols  of  subjection,  a bridle  and  a bit.  The  rider  is 
unconvincing,  stiff  and  unkingly,  whether  judged  as 
a figure  in  general  or  as  a likeness  of  a particular 
monarch.  Moreover,  from  some  points  of  view,  the 
whole  group  is  unfortunate.  One  can,  it  is  true,  be 
guided  to  an  effective  vantage  ground,  especially  from 
the  right  of  the  quadrangle  as  one  enters,  but  it 
behoves  a work  of  art  in  the  round  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  eyes  of  the  circular  tourist.  In  this  case  the 
impression  received  from  the  rear  verges  on  the 
ridiculous.  It  is,  then,  with  a feeling  that  the  year’s 
art  has  probably  been  pressed  into  unsuccessful  war 
service  that  one  enters  the  galleries  of  painting.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  first  rooms  are  reassuring  : the 
pictures  that  catch  the  eye  seem  to  be  as  little  con- 
cerned with  battle  as  a Covent  Garden  opera  audience. 
Mr.  La  Thangue’s  “ In  the  Orchard  ” belongs  to  a 
long  sequence  of  such  pictures  from  the  same  hand  ; 
it  is  full  of  the  heat  that  needs  the  consolation  of  leaves 
and  shade,  and  the  leaves  and  shade  are  there.  Sir 
John  Lavery’s  “The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  ’’  near 
by  has  the  debonair  graces  of  the  most  elegant  of  peers, 
and  Mr.  Sims’  “ And  the  Fairies  ran  away  with  their 
Clothes  ” is  a thing  entirely  such  as  its  name,  and  its 
painter’s  name,  suggest,  a fantasy  in  the  nude.  On 
the  opposite  wall  hangs  a portrait  by  Mr.  Sargent, 
not  a khaki  portrait  or  a President  (his  Mr.  Wilson  is 
found  in  a later  room),  but  one  of  Mrs.  Percival  Dux- 
bury  and  her  daughter.  The  mother  of  this  canvas, 
we  venture,  is  fated  to  take  a back  place  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sargentine  republic  : the  painting 
of  her  head  bears  traces  of  the  fatigue  that  drove  Mr. 
Sargent  some  years  ago  into  the  open  air  away  from 
all  portraiture — an  escape  from  which  he  has  sur- 
rendered himself  only  in  order  to  fulfil  his  promise  to 
the  Red  Cross  Society  to  paint  two  portraits  for  the 
benefit  of  their  funds.  But  the  child  on  this  same 
canvas  is  wholly  delightful  : she  seems,  childlike,  to 
have  wandered  into  the  composition  more  by  happy 
chance  than  by  formal  agreement,  as  a protest,  one 
might  imagine,  against  an  arrangement  which  keeps 
her  mother  still  and  posed  at  the  behest  of  a stranger 
with  a palette.  And  so  she  lives  as  one  of  the  few 
wholly  natural  and  charming  children  of  modern  por- 
traiture. When  has  there  been  an  Academy  picture 
of  the  event  that  all  the  schools  of  former  ages,  from 
Flanders  to  Rome,  made  the  subject  of  their  master- 
efforts?  “ The  Entombment  of  Christ  ” was  Titian’s 
glory,  his  greatest;  it  was  Raphael’s  boast.  Search 
one’s  memory  as  one  may  of  Academy  records,  there 
has  been  no  Entombment  except  the  peculiarly  gentle 
and  tender  work  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  this  year.  It 
is  in  Room  No.  2,  and  hung  a little  high.  The  body 
of  our  Lord  droops  between  the  mourning  women,  the 
face  is  partly  veiled,  but  its  dignity  and  sweetness  are 
visible.  Without  any  strain  of  expression  the  picture 
is  touching.  In  accord  with  the  kind  of  meditative 
feeling  is  the  beauty  of  colour  and  the  more  technical 
merit  of  fine  tone  and  excellent  unobtrusive  execution 
in  the  flesh-painting  ; these  distinguish  the  picture  amid 
the  unrest  and  spotty  effectiveness  common  on  the^e 
walls. 


The  character  of  the  first  room  may  be  taken  as 
pervading  the  whole  exhibition,  with  a few  notable 
exceptions  in  two  kinds.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  more  aggressive  battle  pieces,  carefully  painted  up 
from  the  carefully  written  up  accounts  of  eye- 
witnesses, or  of  those  skilful  war  correspondents  who 
were  most  picturesque  when  they  were  least  baffled 
I by  the  actual  sight — a disconcertingly  unpictorial  sight 
— of  modern  warfare.  The  aerial  combats,  in  par- 
ticular, are  highly  coloured  and  highly  unconvincing, 
and  the  sea  warfare,  as  here  shown,  is  also  according 
to  a pattern  very  easily  shaped  in  St.  John’s  Wood  or 
Chelsea.  But  the  more  notable  exception  is  provided 
by  Mr.  John  Sargent,  whose  “ Gassed  ’’  combines 
extraordinary  reality  with  the  qualities  that  make  great 
decoration  in  a great  picture.  This  canvas  all  but  fills 
the  end  wall  of  the  large  gallery,  and  shows,  in  its 
main  group,  a procession  of  blindfolded,  groping 
youths,  who  are,  albeit  their  every-day  khaki,  as  noble 
and  impressive  as  the  youths  of  the  Parthenon  frieze. 
They  are  being  guided  by  a bluff  orderly  to  duck- 
boards  between  two  groups  of  reclining  sufferers,  and 
each  man  has  his  hand  on  the  shoulders  or  on  the 
equipment  of  the  man  in  front.  From  another  direc- 
tion another  line  of  ten  men  makes  its  way  to  the  same 
clearing  station.  All  have  received  first  aid  in  the  form 
of  a bandage  for  the  eyes  ; all  are  patient.  There  is 
no  melodrama ; the  tragedy  is  restrained,  the  pathos 
a matter  of  the  calm  resignation  with  which  the  situa- 
tion is  accepted  by  the  gassed  men.  The  picture  gives 
one  . sense  of  silence,  broken  only  by  the  directions  of 
the  orderly  and  the  shouts  of  the  men  who  play  foot- 
ball in  the  distance.  Mr.  Sargent  has  produced  the 
greatest,  nearly  the  only  great,  picture  of  the  war.  It 
was  claimed  for  Mr.  Augustus  John  that  his  record, 
on  an  equally  large  scale,  was  a work  of  genius. 
Perhaps  it  was — but  genius  unapplied  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  showed  a motley  crowd,  half  military,  half 
civilian,  making  in  bulk  the  effect  of  a fair  day,  or  a 
gipsy  encampment,  or,  at  the  best,  of  an  army  that 
was  too  haphazard  to  be  heroic.  Mr.  Sargent,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  us  youth  under  arms,  gassed  but 
triumphant. 

In  his  new  book,  “ The  Gay-Dombeys,  ” Sir  Harry 
Johnstone  tells  us  that  his  hero  went  through  Corn- 
wall with  Stanhope  Forbes  for  guide.  Lucky  Sir 
Eustace  Morven  ! We,  at  least,  can  have  him  at  the 
Academy  as  our  painter  of  “The  Moor  Pond,”  of 
“The  New  Mount”  (boy  and  pony),  of  “The  Muni- 
tion Girls,”  and  of  “ Shell  Workers.”  Even  when 
these  latter  larger  themes  lure  him  from  Cornwall  into 
a perturbed  industrial  world,  Mr.  Forbes  remains  a 
Newlyner.  In  the  “ unkind  ” Midlands,  among  the 
shell  workers  and  the  munition  girls,  nobody  but  he 
could  invest  a factory  with  the  bustle  of  live  figures 
and  also  with  the  bustle  of  live  illuminations.  Corn- 
wall taught  him  the  beauty  of  the  mingling  of  natural 
and  of  artificial  light,  and  he  keeps  the  lesson  close 
to  his  heart  and  to  his  palette.  We  might  call  that 
marriage  of  lights  his  secret  had  he  not  told  it  to  all 
the  world  and  taught  us  to  look  for  it  and  love  it 
wherever  candles  shine  in  daytime,  even  as  on  our 
altars.  Mr.  Forbes  proves  himself  once  more  a virile 
painter  of  men  as  well  as  the  presenter  of  these  subtle 
atmospheric  effects — indeed  a rare  conjunction. 

A certain  incivility  is  the  mark  of  the  new  school  of 
criticism  of  pictures.  Perhaps  that  is  merely  a natural 
note  of  reaction.  In  the  eighties  of  the  last  century 
an  ordinary  Daily  Telegraph  notice  of  the  Academy 
was  one  prolonged  paean.  Each  Academician  was 
allotted  his  proper  paragraph  of  praise.  His  picture 
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was  described ; even  the  subject  chosen  by  the  master 
was  thought  a matter  of  moment.  Then  followed  the 
period  of  discreet  silences.  The  critic  passed  over  the 
picture  for  which  he  did  not  care.  Now  for  the  new 
manners  ! The  word  of  derision  is  spoken ; a post-war 
period  is  done  with  the  minor  politenesses.  It  was  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  in  a jaunty  Times  notice  of  the 
landscapes  at  Burlington  House — (shade  of  Tom 
Taylor,  haunt  not  Printing  House  Square  !) — to  come 
on  a sentence  of  real  appreciation  of  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes.  His  “ Early  Spring  ” has  his  trees  at  their 
most  exquisite,  and  higher  praise  we  have  none  'to 
give.  His  sky  is  lovely,  even  if  its  domelike  clouds 
present  at  first  sight  a puzzle  in  perspective  to  the 
casual  on-looker.  Five  other  contributions — three  of 
them  water-colours — stand  to  his  name,  which  now 
carries  with  it  the  letters  R.A.,  in  token  of  his  recent 
election  to  full  academic  honours.  But  it  is  his  pre- 
rogative to  achieve  in  oil  qualities  of  clarity  and  deli- 
cacy for  the  triumph  of  which  others  perforce  have 
recourse  to  the  art  of  the  aquarellist.  Nor  is  there 
anything  of  Turner’s  camouflage  in  the  canvases  of 
Mr.  Adrian  Stokes.  He  is  a literalist  without  sacri- 
fice of  romance,  he  attains  beauty  without  sacrifice  of 
truth. 


THE  MEMENTO  OF  THE  DEAD 
IN  THE  ROMAN  CANON 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Lucas,  S.J. 

The  most  striking,  and  to  many  of  us  the  least 
welcome,  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
late  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  in  his  “ Liturgica  Historica,” 
or  rather  in  the  contributions  to  various  learned 
periodicals  which  are  collected  in  his  recently  published 
volume,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Memento  of  the  Dead, 
though  of  Roman  origin,  formed,  at  first,  no  part  of 
the  Roman  Canon,  having  been  originally  used  only 
on  weekdays,  and  not  in  the  more  solemn  celebration 
of  the  Mass  on  Sundays  and  festivals.* 

Now  the  circumstance  that  a conclusion  is  unwelcome 
does  not,  of  course,  afford  even  the  beginning  of  a 
presumption  that  it  is  unwarranted ; and  it  may  well 
appear  to  savour  of  rashness  to  call  in  question  the 
considered  opinion,  or  rather  conviction,  of  a scholar 
of  such  eminence — I had  almost  said  of  so  unrivalled 
an  eminence — in  his  own  department  as  Mr.  Bishop. 
Nevertheless,  taught  by  Mr.  Bishop  himself  the  lesson 
of  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  positive 
evidence,  legitimate  inference,  and  mere  conjecture 
however  reasonable,  I am  led  to  call  in  question,  as  not 
adequately  proved,  and  as  open  to  revision  and  re- 
consideration, the  foregoing  statement  concerning  the 
Memento  of  the  Dead.  It  rests,  in  the  first  place,  on 
the  testimony  of  three  manuscripts  of  primary  import- 
ance for  the  history  of  the  Roman  Canon,  viz.,  those 
which  Mr.  Bishop  designates  by’  the  sigl'a  Ca.  (Cam- 
brai,  MS.  164),  Reg.  (Cod.  Vat.  Regin.  337)  and  GV 
(Cod.  Vat,  Regin.  316),  as  well  as  of  more  than  a dozen 
others  of  less  weight,  in  which  the  Memento  is 
lacking  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass ; secondly,  on  its 
absence  from  the  Canon  as  described  in  the  “ First 
Ordo  Romanus,”  from  the  Commentary  on  the  Canon 
by  Amalarius  of  Metz  (c.  830),  and  from  “ two  exposi- 
tions of  the  Mass,  which  embody  the  text  of  the  Canon, 
printed  by  Gerbert  from  a MS.  of  the  tenth  century  ” ; 
and  thirdly,  on  the  explicit  testimony  of  two  ninth- 
century  tracts,  also  printed  by  Gerbert,  to  the  effect 
that  in  Rome  the  names  of  the  deceased  were  read  on 
weekdays  also.  To  these  must  be  added  the  witness  of 
a Canon  in  the  “ Penitential  ” of  Archbishop  Theodor 

* A single  reference,  to  Bishop,  Liturgica  Historica,  pp.  96-103, 
109-115,  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  His 
index  will  enable  the  student  to  check  detailed  statements. 


(c.  690),  which — if  rightly  interpreted  by  Mr.  Bishop — 
would  carry  the  evidence  still  further  back. 

Now  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  pretend  that 
such  a mass  of  evidence  can  be  set  aside,  or  to  under- 
rate its  significance.  It  is,  indeed,  overwhelmingly 
conclusive.  But  conclusive  of  what?  It  proves  beyond 
question  that,  in  Rome  and  where  the  Roman  practice 
prevailed,  during  a period  extending  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  century,  the 
Memento  of  the  Dead  was  not-  read  in  Sunday  and 
festal  Masses.  But  I venture  to  submit  that  the 
evidence  does  not  prove  that  at  an  earlier  date 
the  Memento  formed  no  part  of  the  Canon.  In 
other  words,  the  insertion  of  the  Memento  of  the 
Dead  into  the  Canon  in  the  course,  probably,  of  the 
tenth  century  may  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a reinser- 
tion rather  than  of  an  innovation. 

To  assert  that  such  may  have  been  the  case  is,  of 
course,  a very  different  thing  from  proving  that  it 
actually  was  the  case ; and  I have  now  to  give  reasons 
for  at  least  a probable  inference  to  this  effect.  And  in 
the  first  place  I would  quote  the  very  explicit  statement 
of  Florus  of  Lyons  (d.  86)  that  “ it  was  the  ancient 
custom,  which  is  moreover  observed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  immediately  ” after  the  words  “ qui  nos  prae- 
cessunt,”  &c.,  “ to  recite  the  names  of  the  dead  from 
the  diptychs,  and  then,  after  they  have  been  read,  the 
clause  ‘ Ipsis  et  omnibus  ’ is  said.”  This  testimony 
which,  after  all,  relates  to  the  use  of  the  diptychs 
rather  than  to  the  possibly  silent  recitation  of 
the  Memento,  is,  perhaps,  too  ' lightly  brushed 
aside  by  Mr.  Bishop  when  he  says  : — “ Unfor- 
tunately Gallic  and  other  liturgical  expositors  or 
partisans  have  had  a trick  of  squaring  the  facts  to 
their  fancies  in  these  matters.”  It  does  indeed  seem  to 
be  indisputably  true  that  Florus  was  mistaken  in  his 
assertion  that  the  “ ancient  ” Roman  custom  still  sur- 
vived in  Rome  itself,  but  his  error  on  this  point  does 
not  necessarily  rule  out  of  court  his  statement  about 
what  had  been  the  earlier  practice.  Again,  while  the 
witness  of  the  liturgical  manuscripts  mentioned  above 
is  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the  Memento-  to  a place  in 
the  Canon  during  the  period  which  they  cover,  the 
fact  that  in  three  codices,  dating,  either  actually 
or  derivatively,  from  an  earlier  period  - (viz.,  the 
Bobbio  missal,  the  closely  related  Stowe  missal 
and  the  Missale  Francorum),  the  Memento  holds 
its  present  place  in  the  Canon,  would  at  least  seem 
to  suggest  that  its  omission  from  documents  of  a later 
date  may  be  due  to  a change  of  custom  such  as  has 
been  suggested  above.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  Bobbio,  Stowe  and  Frankish  books 
cannot  be  regarded  as  -affording  conclusive  evidence 
concerning  the  Roman  practice  of  the  seventh  century, 
for  in  the  two  first-named  documents  the  Canon  is 
embodied  in  the  “ Missa  Cottidian  Romeqsis,”  and  on 
weekdays,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Memento  of  the  Dead 
would  be  required,  even  in  Rome.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  when  these  manuscripts  were  penned,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  omit  it  on  Sundays,  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion might  perhaps  have  been  expected  to  give  some 
warning  that  this  was  to  be  done.  Again,  it  may  be 
urged,  as  against  the  witness  of  these  three  MSS.  (and 
of  some  others  of  later  date),  that  the  documents  which 
omit  the  Memento  are  precisely  those  which,  as  Mr. 
Bishop  clearly  shows  from  a laborious  and  exhaustive 
collation,  most  nearly  represent  the  text  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Canon.  For  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances 
known  to  experts  in  textual  criticism,  a more  recent 
MS.  may  often  contain  a “ purer  ” text  than  one  that 
was  copied,  with  less  scrupulous  exactness,  a century 
or  two  earlier.  But  as  against  this  plea  it  is,  I think, 
important  to  distinguish  between  minor  variants,  in 
respect  of  which  Ca.,  Reg.  and  GV  represent  a more 
accurate  tradition,  and  a substantial  divergence  such 
as  is  involved  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Memento 
of  the  Dead.  The  case  is,  I think,  rather  closely 
I analogous  to  that  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  codices  of 
the  New  Testament,  whose  witness  in  the  case  of  minor 
variants  may  be  accepted  even  by  critics  who  decline 
to  follow  them  in  their  omission,  for  instance,  of  the 
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last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark.  This  omission,  as  well 
as  certain  others,  may  well  have  been  “tendentious,” 
and  so  (in  a somewhat  different  sense)  may  be  the 
omission  of  the  Memento  of  the  Dead  in  Ca.,  Reg.  and 
GV. 

But  this  is  a further  argument  in  favour  of  regarding 
the  Memento  of  the  Dead  as  having  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Roman  Canon  from  the  days  when  it  was 
first  redacted  in,  on  the  whole,  its  present  form. 
The  prayer  “ Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus  ” presup- 
poses, I venture  to  think,  the  Memento  of  the  Dead. 
The  single  word  “quoque”  (“also”)  renders  it  an 
unsuitable  sequel  to  the  prayer  “ Supplices,”  which 
immediately  precedes  the  Memento.  In  the  “ Sup- 
plices ” we  pray  that  all  who  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  at  the  Mass  which  is  being  celebrated 
may  be  filled  with  grace  and  all  manner  of  blessings. 
Who  are  the  “ we  sinners  ” that  are  (ex  hypothesis  to 
be  “ also”  prayed  for  immediately  after  this  petition? 
Does  not  the  omission  of  the  Memento  of  the  Dead 
leave  a lacuna  here  which  its  insertion  most  aptly  fills 
up?  The  argument  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
of  those  “ conjectural  reconstructionists,”  as  they  have 
been  called,  who,  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  Canon 
to  an  alleged  earlier  form,  would,  without  a particle  of 
real  evidence  to  support  them,  transpose  its  parts  so 
as  to  secure  what  seems  to  them  a more  logical 
sequence  of  ideas,  or  so  as  to  bring  the  Roman  Canon 
more  into  line  with  this  or  that  Eastern  rite.  Here  it  is 
syntax  rather  than  logic  which  is  in  question.  This  por- 
tion of  the  Canon  now  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  grammar.  Take  away  a piece 
of  it  (the  Memento)  and  a hiatus  yawns  in  its  place, 
and  was  (it  must  be  admitted)  allowed  to  yawn  during 
a certain  period.  But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  gap  then  created  was  deliberately  left 
by  the  compiler  or  redactor  of  the  “ Supplices  ” and  the 
“ Nobis  quoque.” 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  Memento  of  the  Dead 
really  does  belong  to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  in  the  form 
which  it  had  in  the  days  of  St.  Gregory,  and  probably 
in  those  of  St.  Gelasius ; that,  in  consequence  of  a ten- 
dency to  distinctive  specialization,  it  came  to  be 
omitted,  for  a while,  in  certain  Masses ; and  that  later 
it  was  restored  to  its  original  position,  or — in  a few 
instances,  as  the  MSS.  testify — to  a position  not  its 
own. 


NOTES 

*« 

The  Bishop  of  London  feels  once  more  obliged  to  tell 
the  public  all  about  his  official  income.  He  is  unhappy 
with  ;£io,ooo  a year,  and  explains  that  quite  a lot  of  it 
goes  in  taxation.  We  suppose  that  ^10,000  a year  as 
the  official  income  of  a Bishop  requires  a lot  of  explain- 
ing away  in  the  East  End,  but  there  is  nothing  mys- 
terious or  exceptional  about  the  deductions  which  have 
to  be  made  before  we  arrive  at  the  net  revenue.  The 
Bishop  pays  away  in  taxation  neither  more  nor  less  than 
any  private  person  who  has  a similar  income.  The 
Bishop  states  his  case  thus  in  round  figures  : — 


Income  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £10,000 

Expenditure — 

Income  tax  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^3,000 

Super  tax  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^1,500 

Rates,  taxes  and  insurance  ...  ...  £ 2,000 


Left  to  keep  up  Fulham  Palace,  &c.  ...  ^3,500 


So  far  from  there  being  anything  exceptional  about 
these  figures  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  an  ordinary 
layman  receiving  an  income  of  ^10,000  a year  from, 
say,  a landed  estate  would,  if  he  were  a prudent  man, 
have  to  set  aside  a part  of  the  balance  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  heavy  duties  which  would  have  to  be  paid 
at  his  death.  A bachelor  Bishop,  with  only  a life 
interest  in  his  official  income,  has  no  such  burden  to 
take  u^. 


Happily  for  his  peace  of  mind,  the  Bishop  of  London 
has  many  things  to  distract  his  attention  from  these 
financial  worries.  By  a magnificent  exercise  of 
authority  he  recently  succeeded  in  preventing  a lady 
from  preaching  in  an  Anglican  church,  and  he  is  now 
anxious  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  has  no  wish  to  see 
female  eloquence  permanently  barred  from  the  pulpit. 
Speaking  at  the  Church  House  on  Wednesday  he  said  : 
“ They  must  not  think  that,  when  he  took  that  rather 
stern  action  in  regard  to  what  seemed  to  him  a want  of 
discipline  on  Good  Friday  in  the  City,  he  was  going  to 
take  a narrow-minded  view  about  using  the  prophetic 
gifts  of  women  in  the  proper  way.  They  were  most 
wonderful  speakers,  and  he  should  be  sorry  that  their 
gifts  should  not  be  used  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church.  All  he  asked  was  that  things  should  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.”  So  there  is  still  room  for  hope. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  Bishop  pleaded  for  more 
secondary  schools  in  connection  with  the  Establishment. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  these  are  wanted  on  educational 
grounds,  but  we  quote  the  Bishop  : — “ A great  number 
of  Church  girls  were  sent  to  convent  schools,  with  the 
result  that  they  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  after  life.”  A singular  testimony,  surely,  to 
the  lives  and  example  of  the  nuns. 


Another  Anglican  Prelate,'  Bishop  Thicknesse,  has 
been  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence  on  the  matter 
of  the  ministration  of  women  in  churches.  Questioned 
on  the  point,  he  replied,  we  are  told,  “ jvith  a merry 
twinkle  ” : — “ I find  St.  Paul  has  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  which  I think  fortunate  in  the  present  discussion, 
and  my  view  is  exactly  the  same  as  expressed  by  St. 
Paul.  It  is,  ‘ Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak.’ 
That  is  as  far  as  I go  (he  added),  but  it  goes  on  most 
appropriately,  and  in  fact  gets  better  and  better,  for 
St.  Paul  says  : 1 And  if  they  will  learn  anything,  let 
them  ask  their  husbands  at  home,  for  it  is  a shame  for 
women  to  speak  in  the  church.’  ” 


The  490th  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  Orleans 
by  Jeanne  d’Arc  was  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  on 
Sunday  with  an  enthusiasm  fired  by  the  knowledge  of 
a fresh  deliverance  and  by  joyous  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  canonization  of  the  Maid.  At  the  High 
Mass  an  outspoken  sermon  was  preached1  by  Mgr.  Chol- 
let,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  whose  theme  was  that  after 
all  that  had  happened  because  of  France’s  “ detestable 
work  and  sin,”  the  Lord  had  delivered  her  people  from 
the  consequences  of  their  iniquities,  and  had  saved 
them.  “ Our  detestable  works  are  egoism,  anarchy 
and  socialism.  Our  great  sin  has  been  religious  war 
and  the  sundering  of  Church  and  State.”  In  the  war 
France  had  had  brave  soldiers  and1  powerful  allies,  but 
again  the  victory,  like  that  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  was  the 
work  of  heaven.  In  the  afternoon  the  Cathedral  was 
again  thronged  with  a mighty  crowd  to  hear  Mgr. 
Touchet,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans.  With  fervid  eloquence 
he  paid  a tribute  to  all  who  had  fought  for  France  from 
the  Maid  to  Marshal  Foch.  He  hailed  the  day  when 
the  flags  captured  in  the  war  of  1870  should  be  brought 
back  to  France  from  Berlin  where  they  hung  like 
criminals  from  a gibbet,  and  the  day  when  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  would  be  worshipped  in  France  and  all  the 
world  as  Saint  Jeanne  d’Arc. 


There  will  be  little  regret  over  the  failure  of  the 
Belfast  Education  Bill.  It  was  a piecemeal  effort  at 
best,  and  was,  besides,  vitiated  by  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  brought  forward  and  the  spirit  of  its  pro- 
moters. Educational  betterment  is  not  needed  only 
in  Belfast,  and  it  is  disgraceful  that,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  thousands  of  children  in  the  town  are 
lacking  in  educational  opportunities.  But  that  seems 
entirely  due  to  the  heedlessness  of  the  Protestant 
authorities.  For  the  building  of  schools  the  National 
Board  provides  two-thirds  if  the  religious  body  pro- 
moting the  schools  supply  the  remaining  third.  That 
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third  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Catholics  of  the 
town,  with  the  result  that  they  have  accommodation  in 
their  schools  sufficient  for  their  needs.  We  know  that 
this  is  disputed,  but  the  Bishop  of  Down  has  produced 
figures  to  prove  it,  and  Mr.  Devlin  in  Parliament  effec- 
tively demonstrated  the  position.  According  to  the 
Freeman's  Journal  report  he  said  : “ The  average 
number  of  Catholic  children  on  the  rolls  in  1917  was 
15,630.  Average  daily  attendance  was  11,900. 
According  to  a National  Board  Regulation  185,  the 
average  school  accommodation  required  is  the  mean 
between  the  number  on  the  rolls  and  the  daily  average. 
The  accommodation  required  was  for  13,765  ; the  accom- 
modation actually  provided  was  12,780,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee. These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the 
accommodation  for  506  children  of  the  National  Schools 
at  Nazareth  Lodge,  so  that  the  Catholic  schools  provide 
accommodation  for  13,376  children,  or  only  389  less 
than  the  mean  number  for  which  accommodation  is 
required  by  the  National  Board.  In  addition  to  these 
National  Schools  ample  provision  is  made  in  such 
schools  as  the  Christian  Brothers,  St.  Malachy’s  Col- 
lege, St.  Paul’s  Convent  School,  St.  Dominic’s  High 
School,  the  Catholic  Schools  at  Milltown,  the  Crumlin 
School,  and  the  White  Abbey,  and  also  the  various  Con- 
vent Schools.  I do  not  deny  that  considerable  improve- 
ment is  needed  in  the  Catholic  schools.”  He  added 
that  other  schools  would  have  been  built  or  enlarged 
but  for  the  restrictions  imposed  during  the  war. 


Plainly  it  is  monstrous  that  there  should  be  even  a 
chance  of  the  educational  system  of  Ireland  being 
modelled  on  one  framed  by  the  dominant  majority  of 
Belfast.  This  was  evidently  the  feeling  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  in  preparation  by  a Committee  a Bill 
to  deal  with  the  whole  country  which  will,  they  hope, 
be  presented  to  Parliament  at  an  early  date.  Whether 
the  time  chosen  is  propitious  is  doubtful.  On  the  one 
hand  every  Nationalist  speaker  in  the  House  admitted 
the  urgent  necessity  of  reform,  but  on  the  other  hand 
stands  the  fact  that  in  the  Home  Rule  Act  education 
was  left  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  On  this  point  a 
leading  article  in  the  Freeman’s  Journal  says  : — “ The 
pretension  of  Mr.  Macpherson  to  legislate  upon  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  Irish  problems  at  the  present  moment 
is,  of  course,  utterly  impudent.  There  is  a Home  Rule 
Act  in  existence,  which,  whatever  its  defects,  gives  to 
Irishmen,  and  Irishmen  alone,  the  right  to  legislate 
on  Irish  education.  Until  that  Act  is  repealed  a trip- 
ping British  politician  has  no  right  whatever  to  interfere 
in  these  affairs.  His  attempt  to  do  so  is  in  effect  an 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Act.  It  is  for  the  Irish  people 
to  say  how  their  education  is  to  be  financed.  They 
certainly  will  not  countenance  any  attempt  to  impose 
additional  taxation  for  the  purpose  until  their  fair  share 
of  the  enormous  sums  now  levied  on  the  country  by  the 
British  Exchequer  has  been  surrendered  and  applied  to 
its  natural  purposes.  Mr.  Devlin  was  quite  right  in 
insisting  that  Ireland  is  providing  far  more  than  is 
ample  for  her  educational  requirements  through  her 
present  revenue.  But  though  these  are  the  rights  of 
the  matter,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  in  her  present 
defenceless  condition  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned 
the  country  will  not  be  subjected  to  whatever  specifics 
this  predominantly  alien  Committee  may  recommend.” 


Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  writes  gloomily  in  the  current 
Fortnightly  Review  of  the  prospects  of  Zionism.  Con- 
sidering the  question  whether  it  is  really  possible  to 
establish  in  Palestine  ‘‘a  Jewish  national  home”  that 
shall  be  “ in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Great 
Britain,”  he  says  sadly  : — “ Unfortunately,  that  very 
promise  is  hedged  with  a condition  which  makes  it 
practically  a contradiction  in  terms,  for  * nothing  shall 
be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  existing  non- Jewish  communities  in  Pales- 
tine.’ ” As  it  is  not  proposed  to  invite  the  Jews  to 
clear  the  land  by  putting  the  present  inhabitants  to  the 


sword,  Mr.  Zangwill  sees  grave  difficulties  ahead. 
How  is  Palestine  to  become  “ a Jewish  national  home  ” 
when  the  Jewish  population  is  outnumbered  by  six  to 
one  and  owns  only  2 per  cent,  of  the  soil?  The  possi- 
bility of  inter-marriage  with  the  Arabs  is  glanced  at 
only  to  be  set  aside.  Mr.  Zangwill  adds  : — “ The 
difficulty  arising  from  the  native  tribes  is  greater  than 
in  ancient  Palestine,  for  they  can  neither  be  expelled 
nor  absorbed.  Palestine  must  thus  become  a mongrel 
State,  one  section  of  which  will  contain  a small  self- 
governing  Jewry,  while  other  sections  will  exhibit  Jews 
intermingled  in  varying  proportions  with  other  races. 
. . . Indeed,  a Zionism  that  frankly  abandoned  the  ideal 
of  a tribal  centrq  for  the  Diaspora,  and  set  up  on  Mount 
Zion  a centre  of  teaching  for  the  whole  human  race, 
would  be  both  freer  from  practical  difficulties  and  nearer 
to  the  essence  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  history.” 


Lord  Grey  of  Faftoden,  who  in  this  country  must  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  movement  which  has 
given  us  the  League  of  Nations,  has  paid1  the  following 
tribute  to  its  first  Secretary-General : “ The  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary-General  will  be  heavy,  but  in 
Sir  Eric  Drummond  the  Conference  has  chosen  a man 
who  will  be  able  to  bear  it.  I well  knew  his  ability  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  I know  with  what  sincerity  and 
conviction  he  has  always  worked  for  the  establishment 
of  the  League.  Few  men  in  this  country  have  such 
an  experience  of  foreign  affairs  as  he  has.  I am 
especially  pleased  to  know  that  his  appointment  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  American  delegates,  and 
that  it  was  proposed  in  the  Conference  by  the  President. 
Sir  Eric  Drummond1  will  bring  to  this  work  experience, 
knowledge,  ability,  and  earnestness.” 


The  Free  Churches,  it  would  seem,  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  public  worship  can  be  too  bald  and 
that  the  dignity  and  order  of  a ritual  have  their  uses  and 
advantages.  Thus  Sir  John  Maclure,  as  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union,  at  the  City  Temple  on 
Tuesday,  speaking  on  “ the  public  worship  of  God,” 
began  by  explaining  that  “ the  Puritan  protest  against 
highly  ornate  ritual  was  not,  in  its  inception  and  in 
itself,  a condemnation  of  beauty  in  worship,  though 
later,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  it  tended  to  become 
so,”  but  against  ‘‘the  claims  which  accompanied  that 
ritual,  and  of  which  that  ritual  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  outward  and  visible  sign.”  Almost  inevitably, 
however,  the  protest  “ took  an  extreme  form,  and  led 
to  the  rejection  of  some  good  customs  whose  loss  (as 
we  are  now  realising)  impoverished  both  worship  and 
spiritual  life.”  At  present  they  were  suffering  from 
hymn  tunes  of  the  Sankey  type,  and  the  character  of 
much  of  the  Mid-Victorian  art.  He,  therefore,  pleaded 
for  the  best  type  of  music  and  for  worshipful  services 
as  against  those  supposed  to  be  attractive.  And  this 
brought  him  to  the  subject  of  ex  tempore  prayers,  on 
which  he  said  : “If  we  continue  the  old  practice  of 
using  ‘ free  prayer  ’ only,  are  we  not  placing  upon  our 
ministers  a burden  which  none  of  them  can  bear?  ” 
Finally,  touching  on  the  question  of  reunion,  he 
reminded  his  hearers  that  was  a spiritual  problem,  and 
a long  process,  and  that  its  attainment  was  not  a mere 
matter  of  assent  to  a series  of  propositions,  still  less 
of  the  mere  signature  of  a document. 


Under  the  restrictions  on  drinking  imposed'  during 
the  war  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  fell  in  those 
areas  wholly  within  the  Liquor  Traffic  Control  from 
126,000  in  1915  to  26,000  in  1918.  Even  in  those  areas 
that  were  not  controlled  the  convictions  in  1918  were 
only  a fourth  of  those  in  1915.  Part  of  the  decline  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  Fo  the  absence  of  so  many 
men  abroad,  but  on  the  other  hand1  the  vast  increase 
in  wages  has  brought  millions  of  women  for  the  first 
time  within  the  reach  of  temptation.  What  no  other 
form  of  legislation  or  propaganda  has  been  able  to 
effect  has  been  achieved  by  the  Liquor  Traffic  Control. 
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GERMAN  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  DURING  THE  WAR. 

German  Social  Democracy  during  the  War.  By  Edwyn 
Bevan.  5s.  net.  London  : Allen  & Unwin. 

THE  undertaking  of  Mr.  Bevan  is  so  to  use  authentic 
documents  as  to  leave  no  serious  retracts  tions  needful 
after  the  fuller  evidence  has  become  available  to  supplement 
his  narrative.  Already  first-hand  utterances  are  many. 

Before  the  war  the  Socialist  party  was  a strong  body, 
being  even  “ the  largest  organized  political  party  in  Ger- 
many ” (p.  3).  The  Centre  party,  which  had  been  originated 
for  Catholic  resistance  against  the  persecution  of  Bismarck- 
ian  government,  had  largely  abandoned  the  religious 
purpose  for  political  adherence  to  the  State  as  assailed  by 
Socialists.  In  the  opposition  to  the  latter,  some  religious 
end  was  retained,  inasmuch  as  Socialists  were  mostly 
agnostic  and  hostile  to  the  Church.  Their  hostility  to  the 
State  and  to  its  militarism  was  pronounced.  “ At  the 
conclusion  of  the  session  of  the  Reichstag,  in  the  early 
summer  of  1914,  the  Social  Democrat  members  were  not 
satisfied  with  leaving  the  Chamber  before  " Hochs!  ” were 
raised  for  the  Emperor,  as  they  usually  did  ; the  bulk  of 
them  remained  to  dissociate  themselves  more  provocatively 
still  from  the  expressions  of  loyalty  ” (p.  2).  Protest  was 
openly  raised  against  the  Serbian  affair,  which  was  made  a 
pretext  for  the  war.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  the  Social  Democrats  used  these  words  : — 

' ‘ That  the  unscrupulous  .circles  who  exercise  a determining 
influence  in  the  Vienna  Hofburg  want  war  has  been  apparent 
these  weeks  past  in  the  wild  clamour  of  a black-and- yellow 
Press.  This  ultimatum  is  shameless  ” (p.  5).  “ No  drop 

of  German  blood  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  Austrian  despot’s 
lust  for  power.  The  ruling  classes,  who,  in  peace  time 
oppress  you,  despise  you,  exploit  you,  want  to  use  you  as 
cannon  fodder  ” (p.  6). 

Nevertheless,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  Socialists  in 
the  Reichstag  voted  the  subsidies,  partly  in  the  persuasion 
that  the  Russians  were  upon  them  and  would  work  havoc 
in  Germany,  partly  from  the  less  defensible  reason  that  the 
expectation  of  speedy  victory  was  great,  and  with  it  much 
gain  of  wealth  would  come.  The  Emperor  was  so  pleased 
that  he  laid  aside  his  enmity  for  Socialism  and  said  : 
" Henceforth  I know  no  parties.”  When  the  German 
army  was  put  into  the  Kriegszustand  on  July  31,  “ instantly 
it  was  seen  how  much  the  stout  words  of  the  German  Social 
Democrats  were  worth  now  that  it  was  a question  of  action. 
The  further  meetings  of  protest  which  had  been  arranged 
for  were  simply  wiped  off  the  slate  by  order  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  Social  Democrat  papers  ceased  to  write  about 
the  wickedness  of  Austria.”  This  negative  attitude 
gradually  developed  into  a positive  compliance.  By 
August  4 ths  Social  Democrats  “ were  sctually  voting 
credits  1a  the  Reichstag  for  the  war,  which,  according 
to  their  solemn  warnings  of  July  29,  was  going  to  encounter 
the  solid  opposition  of  the  German  proletariat  ” (p.  11). 

These  compliant  voters  were  very  slowly  divided  into 
a Minority  party  and  a Majority  party.  The  resistant 
Minority  separated  itself  from  the  yielding  Majority.  The 
latter,  to  cover  its  unfaithfulness,  invented  a name  signifying 
that  they  were  acting  only  according  to  an  enlaiged  outlook. 
Their  thought  had  undergone  more  development.  The 
•xplanation  brought  them  the  nickname  of  Umlerner. 
" Some  of  the  Majority  professed  that  their  ideas  had  under- 
gone correction  through  further  experience  ; that  there  had 
been  a reveisal  in  their  mental  outlook,  owing  to  fresh 
learning — a process  summed  up  in  the  German  word 
Umlernen.  If  these  members  of  the  Majority  called  them- 
selves Umlerner,  their  opponents  habitually  used  the  term 
of  them  with  mordant  irony.  The  name  of  reproach,  on 
the  other  hand,  fastened  by  the  Majority  on  the  Minority 
was  that  of  Quer  treiber — people  athwart  the  course,  or,  in 
our  English  idiom,  people  who  queer  the  pitch  ” (pp.  55,  56). 

The  growth  of  the  dissenting  Minority  was  gradual.  It 
was  helped  on  by  the  reverse  at  the  Marne,  which  stopped 
the  prospect  of  speedy  gains.  For  a second  time,  on 
December  2,  1914,  “ the  Social  Reichstag  group  voted  in  a 
solid  body  for  war  credits  ” (p.  42).  In  March,  1915,  a 
speaker  in  the  Reichstag  opposed  the  vote,  " When  the 
moment  came  for  voting,  Liebknecht  gave  his  vote  against 
the  credits  ; Otto  Ruhle  voted  with  him  ” (p.  46).  Thirty 
others  walked  ost.  ntatiously  from  the  House  before  the 
voting^took  place.  After  long  trying  to  conceal  the 
division,  the  Democratic  party  were  obliged  to  let  it  appear 
in  public;  that  there  was  a split  between  Majority  and 
Minority.  Special  difficulty  was  felt  in  reversing  the  Social- 


istrc  policy  of  “no  acquisition  of  territory,”  "noannexations.’ 
In  rgi5  a meeting  was  held  of  Social  Democrats,  in  which 
even  the  Majority  supported  the  resolution,  " No  annexation 
of  non-German  territory  by  the  German  Empire  " (p.  58). 
This  declaration  was  all  the  more  called  for  by  those  mem- 
bers who  held  that  the  Germans  were  not  fighting  a defensive 
war.  On  the  subject  of  wars  generally  the  author  tabulates 
these  views  : (1)  Socialists  should  always  support  the 

State  in  a war  ; (2)  they  should  support  the  State  in  an 

offensive  war,  but  oppose  it  in  an  aggressive  ; (3)  Socialists 
should  always,  till  the  coming  of  the  Social  order,  oppose 
the  State  in  a war  ” (p.  258).  Concerning  the  application 
to  fact  of  the  second  principle,  some  said  that  the  war  was 
defensive,  some  offensive,  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bevan’s  book  offers  useful  informa- 
tion to  those  who  wish  to  test  Socralrsts  in  their  theories 
and  their  practices  as  regards  war. 


THE  KENOSIS. 

The  Emptied  Christ.  By  Christian  us.  London  : 

Stockwell. 

THIS  little  book,  written,  as  they  say,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  has  been  penned  " because  a famous 
ecclesiastic  of  the  English  Church  has  affirmatively  spoken 
of  our  Lord’s  limitation  of  knowledge  due  to  the  kenosis,  and 
because  another  high  ecclesiastic  ” is  evidently  prepared  to 
go  even  further.  The  author’s  own  view  is  in  the  main  per- 
fectly orthodox.  “ St.  Paul,”  he  begins,  “[gives  as  a reason 
for  lowliness  of  mind  and  self-effacement  on  our  part  the.fact 
that  Christ  emptied  Himself  of  the  glory  He  had  as’’God,?so 
that  He  might  be  bom  on  earth  and  die  on  the  Cross  for  our 
salvation.”  That  is  well  put.  St.  Paul  seldom  tries  to 
teach  his  Christians  anything  new  in  his  letters,  but  pre- 
supposes a course  of  oral  instruction,  upon  which  he  builds. 
All  his  magnificent  language  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  in 
Philip,  ii.  is  merely  to  supply  a motive  for  humility,  just  as, 
for  example,  his  words  on  the  Real  Presence  in  1 Corinthians 
xi.  are  for  the  practical  purpose  of  securing  greater  reverence 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  author  has 
understood  this,  but  he  has  also  understood  how  incom- 
patible with  Christ’s  Godhead  is  the  kenotic  theory  which 
he  attacks.  Still,  he  appears  to  disavow  scholarship,  and 
w-e  could  have  wished  to  see  the  subject  handled  in  a more 
telling  and  scientific  fashion.  What  one  looks  for  in  a mere 
booklet,  such  as  this,  is  something  crisp  and  crushing,  a few 
blows,  but  weighty  ! For  ourselves,  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  open  the  discussion  by  questioning  whether 
" emptied  ” was  at  all  the  right  translation  in  Philip,  ii.  7. 
This  very  material  sense  never  seems  to  be  consciously 
present  to  St.  Paul’s  mind  : he  uses  Keybu  in  the  sense 
" make  futile,”  “ of  no  account,”  &c.  The  “ kenosis  ” 
hypothesis  is  at  least  in  part  founded  upon  shallow  philology. 

The  writer,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  ( attacking  one  of  the 
Bishops  of  his  communion,  and  hints  pretty  plainly,  with 
evident  allusion  to  the  matter  in  hand,  that  they  can  be 
blind  as  bats,  even  in  matters  of  doctrine  (pp.  6-7).  Again, 
on  the  Established  Church  as  a whole  he  has  a strong  para- 
graph which  deserves  attention  (p.  13). 

“ The  Church,  by  which  I mean  its  executive,  has  failed 
at  the  very  root ; it  has,  I think,  failed  to  teach  the  super- 
natural character  of  Christ’s  religion  ; beneath  conventional 
Catholic  phrases  it  has  taught  a rationalizing  philosophy, 
and  naturally  the  mass  of  the  people  see  nothing  in  it,  and, 
what  is  more,  feel  nothing  in  it.  It  does  not  satisfy  their 
souls.  Perhaps  they  have  asked  for  bread  and  been  given 
a stone.  We  have  a laity  that,  for  the  most’ part,  does  not 
know  that  there  are  any  supernatural  portions  of  Christ's 
teaching  in  the  Prayer  Book  ; a laity  that  likes  the  Psalms 
and  the  State  prayers  for  their  rhythm  and  for  old  associa- 
tion’s sake  ; but  that  is  a cord  which  will  snap  at  the  first 
strong  pull.” 


HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM. 

A History  of  British  Socialism.  By  M.  Beer.  Vol.  1. 
12s.  6d.  net.  London : Bell. 

MR.  BEER’S  book  will,  no  doubt,  take  at  once  the 
place  of  an  economic  classic.  It  covers  the  ground 
in  a far  more  exhaustive  way  than  does  any  existing 
history,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  published  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,  well  known  for 
his  connection  with  the  Ratan  Tata  Foundation.  The 
majority  of  readers  will  be  most  interested  in  Part  II 
of  the  present  volume,  which  deals  with  the  period  1760- 
1834,  so  important  to  the  economist.  Mr.  Beer  devotes 
some  250  well-filled  page#  to  the  events  and  writes  of 
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those  times  of  transition,  and  one  feels  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  even  an  obscure  pamphleteer  who  has  escaped 
his  attention.  This  part  of  the  work;  appears  to  be 
extremely  well  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  or 
three  chapters  which  deal  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
and  the  Schoolmen  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Beer  has  a good  deal  to  say  about  the  notion  of  ius 
naturale,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  at  home 
with  that  concept  or  with  its  historical  evolution.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  though  it  was  regarded  by  the  Schoolmen 
in  the  light  of  a code  of  law  which  had  once  regulated  an 
actually  existing  state  of  society,  the  “ state  of  nature  ” 
of  eighteenth  century  writers.  It  Had  several  senses 
for  the  Schoolmen  (de  Lugo  has  clearly  defined  them), 
but  this  was  most  certainly  not  one  of  them.  “ The 
scholastic  habit  of  mind  was  alien  from  ours  in  many 
ways,”  says  Sir  F.  Pollock,  in  his  " Notes  to  Maine,”  " but 
at  any  rate  the  Schoolmen  took  some  pains  to  know  what 
they  were  talking  about.”  Their  discussions  of  social 
institutions  in  a " state  of  innocence  ” were  purely  hypo- 
thetical ; they  knew  perfectly  well  that  man  fell  from  that 
state  before  a single  child  had  been  born.  They  did  not 
then  glorify  Communism  as  a vanished  feature  of  the 
Golden  Age,  as  Mr.  Beer  implies.  Their  general  position 
was  that  ius  naturale  determines  no  particular  owner  of 
any  particular  thing,  but  merely  ordains  that  ownership 
shall  be  acquired  in  such  ways  as  are  consonant  with 
man’s  natural  activities.  This  position  is  often  sum- 
marised in  the  statement  that  by  Natural  Law  all  things 
are  negatively  common,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  to  say  that  Natural  Law  commands  Communism.  Mr. 
Beer  seems  to  follow  certain  Socialists  in  reading  Com- 
munism into  some  of  the  Fathers.  This  is  too  big  a question 
to  be  treated  here,  but  P6re  Capart  [La  PropriStS  Indi- 
viduelle)  has  gone  into  it  fully,  and  shown  that  the  charge 
cannot  be  made  out.  (See  also  Etudes  religieuses  for 
1878,  articles  by  P.  Desjacques.)  Finally,  Mr.  Beer 
repeats  the  statement,  frequently  made  and  as  frequently 
denied,  that  according  to  Gregory  VII  kingship  is  of  the 
devil.  Now  Gregory  VII  did  not  need  to  be  told  that 
St.  Paul  teaches  that  political  authority  comes  from  God. 
He  most  clearly  maintains  this  position  in  his  Epistles  to 
Henry  IV  (Dec.,  1074),  to  Harald  of  Denmark  (Apr., 
xo8o),  to  William  the  Conqueror  (Apr.,  1080),  and  else- 
where. In  the  words  of  Dr.  Gierke,  the  Pope  upheld 
“ the  divine  institution  of  the  worldly  Magistrature.” 
Nor  is  he  inconsistent  with  himself  when  he  says  in  his 
letter  to  Hermann  of  Metz  that  Kings  had  derived  their 
title  (or  origin,  not  principle  as  Mr.  Beer  translates)  from 
men  soiled  with  various  crimes,  for  he  is  alluding  simply 
to  the  historical  origins  of  dynasties.  He  is  concerned 
with  history,  not  with  political  philosophy.  It  is  entirely 
unjust  to  him  to  say  that  ‘‘it  is  quite  in  his  style  to  de- 
nounce Kingship  as  having  its  patent  from  the  devil 
and  from  murder  ” (p.  61  ; cf.  p.  24).  1*^ 

We  have  put  forward  these  very  condensed  criticisms 
of  a small  portion  of  Mr.  Beer’s  otherwise  admirable  history 
with  the  sincerej'desirejtoj’afford  him  something  of  that 
assistance  towards11  a more’Tcorrect  second Jedition  which 
he^'asks  for  in|his  Preface.  Economists  and  historians 
will^await  his  next  volume,  ^completing  theTnineteenth 
century,  with  great  interest.  “ 


SAINTHOOD. 

Sainthood  :%Retreat]gAddress.  By  the  Rev.  Jesse  Brett 
L.M.  4s.  6d.  net.  London  : Longmans. 

THESE  meditations  for  a retreat  begin  with  the  need 
of  an  ideal,  which  is  holiness  in  knowledge  and  love, 
and  in  practical  adaptation  of  principles  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  individual  life.  It  is  a delusion  to  ignore 
the  faults  which  precede  and  accompany  the  efforts  at  high 
sanctity.  Hence  the  consideration  of  penitence  follows  that 
upon  the  way  to  Divine  love  for  those  who  have  by  past 
offences  put  obstacles  on  the  course.  Even  for  the  more 
innocent  the  deeds  of  the  penitent  are  appropriate  in  the 
form  of  suffering  for  Christ  in  loving  imitation  of  the 
crucified  type.  The  desire  for  assimilation  in  itself  alone, 
where  there  is  no  other  ground  for  preference  of  one  act 
above  another,  decides  the  balance  on  the  side  of  higher 
excellence.  This  is  the  doctrine  enforced  by  St.  Ignatius 
in  his  Third  Degree  of  Humility,  which  is  not  a grovelling 
attitude,  such  as  worldlings  misconceive  it.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  the  positive  law  of  Gospel  perfection  as  a follpwing  of 
Christ  crucified  does  give  a certitude  which  the  natural  law 
fails  clearly  to  prove,  concerning  the  value  of  renunciation 
and  endurance  of  pain  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  moral 
rectitude  or  prescribed  by  baie  reason.  Some  persons 
object  that  ecclesiastical  asceticism  upsets  reasonable  virtue, 


and  so  leads  to  faults,  especially  of  the  dishonourable 
charactei.  They  appeal  to  pettinesses,  meannesses,  unkind- 
nesses, rough  treatments  which  sometimes  are  read  of  in 
monastic  narratives.  Liability  to  such  abuses  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  things  to  be  guarded  against  as  the 
calculable  failure  of  a system  high-pitched  but  difficult  to 
sustain  without  periodical  falls  into  low  notes.  One  great 
preservative  is  carefully  to  watch  the  sustainment  of  the 
lofty  tone.  Our  author  is  alert  on  this  point.  Instead  cf 
leaving  for  an  instant  lepentance  for  sin  at  the  stage  of 
‘‘  attrition,”  which  is  good,  indeed,  but  has  to  be  surpassed 
at  length  by  subsequent  effort,  he  is  prompt  to  insist  on  the 
" conti ition,”  whose  motive  must  be  love.  “ The  awaken- 
ing of  the  soul  to  contrite  love  is  accompanied  by  a sense  of 
obligation.  Love,  and  not  expediency,  must  be  the  motive 
of  our  works.  Love  can  never  give  itself  to  [mere]  matters 
of  calculation  and  bargaining.  Nothing  short  of  the  most 
complete  abandonment  can  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  penitent  ” 
(p.  26). 

In  a salutary  sense  the  profession  of  the  perfect  life, 
because  of  its  inevitable  dangers  of  self-delusion,  needs  the 
constant  check  of  “ calculation  ” and  of  regard  to  “ expe- 
diency,” which  will  seasonably  raise  the  questions  about 
some  ostensible  acts  of  zeal  for  reform  curiously  selected, 
while  others  are  neglected.  ■ Is  there  here  any  personal  or 
party  desire  for  a triumph  ? Can  the  individuals  so  treated 
believe  in  the  pure-mindedness  of  the  agents  ? Would  the 
impartial  onlooker  be  convinced  that  there  genuine  piety  was 
at  work  ? If  ends  are  to  be  gained  nutn  tatibus  auxiliis  ? 
Can  souls  be  best  elevated  by  not  pleasant  practices  which 
the  doers  would  not  like  to  submit  to  public  opinion  just  as 
they  are  carried  out  ? 


EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS. 
Education  and  Social  Movements,  1700-1850.  By  A.  E. 
Dobbs,  ios.  6d.  net.  London  : Longmans. 

THIS  book  is  not  quite  what  the  reader  might  suppose, 
a history  of  educational  progress  in  modem  times, 
but  rather  a history  of  popular  education  in  this  country 
as  the  outcome  of  movements  of  democratic  origin  .or 
tendency.  Thus  the  author  in  his  first  chapters  sketches 
the  social  conditions  between  1688  and  1760,  on  the  eve 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  the  growth  of . industrialism, 
the  awakening  produced  by  Methodism,  and  the  growing 
unrest  both  industrial  and  political.  That  is  the  theme  of 
the  First  Part  of  the  book.  In  the  Second  Part  he  deals 
with  the  educational  movements  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  elementary 
education,  and  the  action  of  Bell  and  Lancaster;  another 
to  mechanics’  institutes  and  higher  education;  a third  to 
libraries  and  literature;  a fourth  to  “education  by 
collision,”  whilst  the  concluding  chapter  gives  a survey  of 
the  social  outlook  in  1850. 

In  his  preface  the  author,  after  quoting  with  approval 
the  saying  of  a writer  that  progress  in  English  education 
has  owed  less  to  the  zeal  of  its  advocates  than  to  changes 
in  the  structure  of  social  life,  goes  on  to  state  that  “ the 
ideal  of  universal  elementary  education  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  Reformation.”  But  surely  that  ideal  was  no  discovery 
of  the  Reformation ; it  was  rather  an  ideal  not  only  inspired 
by  the  Church  but  imposed  by  the  decrees  of  General 
Councils.  In  his  second  chapter  he  hails  the  rise  of  the 
Universities  as  the  most  conspicuous  event  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  growth  or  reorganisation  of  grammar 
schools  as  the  achievement  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries.  But  here  again  he  says  nothing  of  the 
interest  and  action  taken  by  the  Church  in  the  rise  of  the 
Universities  or  the  multiplication  of  grammar  schools.  And, 
indeed,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he  seems  to  think  more  of 
their  “ reorganisation  ” under  Edward  VI  and  others  than 
of  their  multiplication  before  the  Reformation.  We  had 
thought  that  the  old  legend  about  Edward  VI  as  a founder 
of  grammar  schools  had  been  effectively  disposed  of  once 
for  all  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Rashdall  and  Mr.  Leach. 
Yet  here  it  appears  again  not  indeed  definitely  stated  so 
much  as  implied  or  portrayed  by  allusive  statements. 

Apart  from  points  such  as  these  much  that  the  writer 
has  to  say  will  be  found  suggestive,  though  we  think  that 
he  goes  too  far  in  his  inference  that  “ the  sequence  of 
events  points  clearly  to  an  economic  factor  underlying  the 
growth  of  educational  demands,”  which  seems  to  allow 
too  little  to  the  force  and  enthusiasm  of  the  educational 
pioneers.  On  other  factors  in  the  movement,  such  as 
mechanics’  institutes  and  public  libraries,  he  has  much  that 
is  interesting  to  offer. 


The  Westminster  Cathedral  Chronicle.— A feature  of 
special  interest  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Westminster 
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Cathedral  Chronicle,  which  is  edited  at  Archbishop’s  House, 
is  the  series  of  photographs  illustrating  the  recent  tour  of 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  in  the  Balkans.  Much  that  is 
suggestive  and  informing  will  be  found  in  the  “ Notes  on 
the  Calendar,”  whilst  Mgr.  Moyes’  ‘‘Word  on  the  Mass  ” 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Oldmeadow’s  article  on  “The  Cathedral 
that  Failed,”  based  on  the  suggestion  of  Clare  Arundel  to 
her  lover,  Lothair,  in  Disraeli’s  novel,  contrasts  the  reality 
that  has  been  created  in  Westminster  with  the  scheme  pro- 
jected by  the  novelist. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

» 

We  notice  that  a recent  writer  on  English  religion  in  the 
age  of  Wycliff  speaks  incidentally  of  “ the  peculiarly  Pro- 
testant vice  of  sleeping  at  sermons.”  And  a Times  reviewer 
questions  the  propriety  of  this  expression,  though  he  seems 
ready  to  allow  that  Protestantism  may  have  brought  with 
it  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sermons,  which  thus  pro- 
vided greater  opportunity  for  this  particular  vicious  prac- 
tice. English  satirists,  who  surely  have  no  need  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  lash  imaginary  vices,  notice  it  so  often  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  that  the  practice  prevails  in 
Protestant  countries.  But  there  is  no  ground,  we  fear,  for 
believing  that  they  have  any  monopoly  in  this  matter.  And, 
to  keep  to  the  testimony  of  the  humorists,  we  may  be 
reminded  that  Rabelais  makes  a monk  say  to  Gargantua  : 
“ Je  ne  dors  jamais  bien  k mon  aise  sinon  quand  je  suis  au 
sermon,  ou  quand  je  prie  Dieu.” 


But  the  classic  passage  on  this  topic  is  appropriately 
supplied  by  a humorist  in  the  pulpit.  And  if,  as  is  likely 
enough,  readers  of  Swift  pay  little  attention  to  the  sermons 
of  this  singular  divine,  they  will  do  well  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  his  sermoo-on  Sleeping  in  Church 
Naturally  enough,  the  text  is  taken  from  Acts  xx.  9 — a text 
which  surely  shows  that  the  practice  in  question  is  a good 
deal  older  than  Protestantism.  We  are  tempted  to  cite  the 
following  significant  sentence  from  Swift’s  sermon  on  this 
subject : — “ The  accident  which  happened  to  this  young 
man  in  the  text  hath  not  been  sufficient  to  discourage  his 
successors ; but,  because  the  preachers  now  in  the  world, 
however  they  may  exceed  St.  Paul  in  the  art  of  setting  men 
to  sleep,  do  extremely  fall  short  of  him  in  the  working  of 
mirac’es ; therefore  men  are  become  so  cautious  as  to  choose 
more  safe  and  convenient  stations  and  postures  for  taking 
their  repose  without  hazard  to  their  person ; and,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  choose  rather  to>  trust  their  destruction  to  a 
miracle  than  their  safety.” 


Lovers  of  classic  literature  must  have  welcomed  some 
recent  letters  in  the  Times  dealing  with  the  simile  of  the 
lion’s  whelp  and  its  use  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a speech  on 
the  National  Debt.  For  one  correspondent  recalled  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  translated  the  choral  ode 
of  ^3Jschylus,  which  contains  the  locus  classicus  on  this 
subject.  And  this  led  Lord  Blyth  to  produce  an  unpublished 
letter  from  the  late  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
recording  a curious  anecdote  which  must  have  been  new 
to  most  readers.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  seems,  paid  a visit  to 
Ireland  in  1877,  in  the  days  of  his  temporary  retirement 
from  the  political  arena.  And  his  host,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
had  the  happy  thought  of  inviting  Professor  Mahaffy  to 
Coolattin  to  help  in  entertaining  the  veteran  statesman. 
Knowing  Mr.  Gladstone’s  classic  tastes,  he  brought  with 
him  Robert  Browning’s  newly  published  version  of  the 
Agamemnon  of  vEschylus.  Mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, when  they  met  in  the  hall  before  a ceremonious 
breakfast  at  ten  o’clock",  Mahaffy  was  at  once  invited  to 
read  Browning’s  version  of  the  fine  ode  on  the  lion’s  whelp. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  close  of  the  first  antistrophe,  his 
hearer  protested  against  the  poet’s  too  literal  rendering  of 
yaoTpbt  dvdyiccur  by  the  words  “ in  belly’s  strict  necessity.” 
This,  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted,  was  horrid  and  unpoetical. 
And  he  proceeded  to  recite  his  own  version  of  the  ode,  of 
which,  as  Professor  Mahaffy  surmised,  he  had  probably  not 
thought  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  two  scholars  were 
engaged  in  discussing  the  problems  of  translation  when 
their  host  came  with  an  urgent  summons  to  breakfast. 
“This,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  turning  to  Mahaffy,  “is 
indeed  ‘ in  belly’s  strict  necessity.’  ” 


Yet  another  correspondent  reminded  us  that  the  phrase 
“ lion’s  whelp  ” does  not  occur  in  the  existing  text  of 
.dEschylus,  unless  we  accept  the  admirable  conjectural 
emendation  of  the  late  Professor  Conington.  Later  editors 


of  the  poet — e.g.,  Paley — are  disposed  to  agree  with  Con- 
ington. But  for  all  this  they  leave  the  text  untouched,  thus 
affording  a practical  illustration  of  some  words  of  Cardinal 
Newman  in  the  “Grammar  of  Assent.”  “I  believe,”  he 
writes,  “ the  best  editors  of  the  Greek  tragedians  have  given 
up  the  impertinence  of  introducing  their  conjectures  into  the 
text,  and  a classic  like  Shakespeare  has  a right  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  respect  as  ^schylus.”  This  remark,  it  may 
be  added,  has  reference  to  the  introduction  of  a conjectural 
emendation  into  the  text  of  “Henry  V,”  Act  ii.  Here, 
where  the  first  authentic  edition  of  1623  has  “ His  nose  was 
as  sharp  as  a pen,  and  a table  of  green  fields,”  for  these 
last  words,  which  seem  to  be  an  unmeaning  corruption  of 
the  original — whatever  it  may  have  been — we  now  generally 
have  Theobald’s  “and  ’a  babbled  of  green  fields.” 


As  we  were  looking  in  a certain  library  for  Gladstone’s 
version  *of  the  aforesaid  ode  of  .lEschylus,  we  came  upon  a 
curious  instance  of  the  meeting  of  extremes,  for  we  found 
a shelf  filled  with  the  writings  of  two  incompatible  com- 
panions, to  wit,  Gladstone  and  Buckle ! This  naturally 
reminded  us  of  an  indignant  outburst  in  Gladstone’s  valuable 
review  of  Trevelyan’s  “ Life  of  Lord  Macaulay.”  Apart  from 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  passage  has  an  interest  as 
an  example  of  the  Parliamentary  orator  triumphing  over  the 
literary  critic.  For  this  passage  of  the  article  might  seem 
to  be  taken  from  a speech  of  the  great  debater.  As  might 
be  expected,  this  vigorous  piece  of  invective  occurs  in  the 
pages  wherein  Mr.  Gladstone  is  traversing  Macaulay’s, 
and  Trevelyan’s,  account  of  the  social  degradation  of  the 
clergy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


After  showing  that  the  testimony  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture gives  no  warrant  for  the  historian’s  disparaging  picture 
of  the  clergy,  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on  to  observe  as  follows  : 
“ But  if  Macaulay’s  invocation  of  the  transitory  literature 
of  the  day  is  insufficient,  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  appeal  to  Buckle?  Buckle,  forsooth,  bears 
witness  that  Macaulay  ‘ has  rather  understated  the  case  than 
overstated  it.’  Macaulay,  even  when  least  aprlirov s can 
better  stand  on  the  feet  that  Nature  gave  him,  than  on 
a crutch  like  this.  Quote,  if  you  choose,  publicans  on 
liquor-laws,  or  slave-drivers  on  the  capacities  of  blacks ; 
cite  Martial  as  a witness  to  purity  or  Bacchus  to  sobriety ; 
put  Danton  to  conduct  a bloodless  revolution,  or  swear  in 
the  Gracchi  as  special  constables;  but  do  not  set  up  Mr. 
Buckle  as  an  arbiter  of  judicial  measure  or  precision,  nor  let 
the  fame  of  anything  that  is  called  a religion  or  a clergy 
depend  upon  his  nod.” 

W.  H.  K. 
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The  Centre  Labour  Party.— The  following  resolution'was 
passed  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Manchester  (Central) 
Branch'd  the  Centre  Labour  Party  : “ That  this,  the  (Central) 
Branched  the  Manchester  Centre  Labour  Party,  affirms  its 
belief  in  the  formation  of  the  distributive  State  by  way  of 
assessment,  subsidy,  and  check,  as  opposed  to  the  collectivist  or 
servile  States  ; warns  the  members  of  the  party  that  Guild 
Socialism  is  merely  a Socialist  attempt  to  escape  from  that 
State  tyranny  which  is  inherent  in  Socialism  ; and  advises  them 
that  Guild  Socialism,  like  Socialism,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
natural  law  because  it  is  based  on  the  negation  of  the  rights  of 
private  ownership  in  the  means  of  production.” 
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THE  REV.  LESLIE  REYNOLDS. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Leslie  Reynolds,  second 
son  of  the  late  F.  W.  Reynolds,  J.P.,  which  took  place  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Blue  Nuns,  Rome,  on  May  5.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
was  a student  at  the  Beda  College,  was  engaged  for  many  years 
in  Catholic  social  work  in  London.  For  a considerable  time  he 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  personal  managerrtent  of  the 
Fisher  Club  in  Bermondsey — and  afterwards  aided  his  youngest 
brother,  Mr.  Ronald  Reynolds,  in  founding  the  Catholic  Settle- 
ment at  Wapping.  In  recent  years  he  had  resided  in  Rome 
owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  his  health.  He  was  received  into 
the  Church  fifteen  years  ago — his  youngest  brother  preceding  him 
by  a few  months  and  his  eldest  brother — Mr.  Rothay  Reynolds — 
the  well-known  writer  on  Russia,  took  the  same  step  two  years 
later.  His  eldest  sister  was  received  two  years  ago. — R.I.P. 

THE  REV.  E.  CHEVAUCHE,  MISSIONARY  APOSTOLIC. 

The  Rev.  Eusebius  Chevauchd,  of  the  Missions  Etrang£res, 
died  at  Evreux  on  March  18,  1919,  from  the  effects  of  influenza. 
Born  on  August  14,  1880,  Father  Chevauchd  after  studying  at  the 
Missions  Etrangires  in  Paris,  was  ordained,  and  sent  to  the 
diocese  of  Malacca.  All  his  priestly  life  was  spent  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  for  the  six  years  before  the  war  he  was  at 
Taiping. 

An  admirable  linguist,  an  energetic  and  devoted  priest,  Father 
Chevauchd  was  most  popular  amongst  all,  British  and  Asiatics 
alike.  He  left,  with  other  priests  of  the  diocese,  when  war 
broke  out,  and  worked  in  hospitals  in  France.  His  death  is  a 
grievous  loss  to  his  diocese,  whither  Father  Chevauch6  was  return- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death. — R.I.P. 

JUDGE  ADYE  CURRAN. 

A distinguished  Irishman  and  a staunch  Catholic  has  recently 
passed  away  in  the  person  of  the  late  Judge  Adye  Curran,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  82  years.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John 
Adye  Curran,  a distinguished  lawyer,  and  an  able  advocate  in  the 
Criminal  Courts,  who  was  engaged  in  all  cases  of  note  in  his 
time,  both  in  Dublin  and  on  the  old  “Home  Circuit.”  Mr. 
Curran  married  in  1834  Miss  Dolman  of  Pocklington,  Yorkshire, 
and  through  her  was  connected  with  many  of  the  old  English 
Catholic  families.  The  future  judge  was  born  in  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Dr.  Quinn’s  famous  old  school  in  Harcourt  Street,  at 
the  Jesuits’,  and  at  Boulogne.  In  1853  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  met  as  fellow  students  many  destined 
to  be  the  friends  of  later  years,  the  late  Lord  Ashbourne,  then 
John  Gibson,  the  late  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  &c.  On  the 
subject  of  religion  no  word  was  spoken  to  him  by  the  College 
authorities  during  his  four  years’  attendance.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied that  his  religion  was  not  there  taught  to  him  by  a professor 
of  his  own  faith  while  Protestant  students  were  so  well  provided 
for,  and  were  awarded  prizes  for  religious  knowledge.  Called  to 
the  bar  in  i860,  after  taking  his  degree,  John  Adye  Curran  was 
more  than  ever  the  constant  companion  of  his  distinguished  father 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1868.  He  himself  also  had  a success- 
ful career  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  he  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
the  famous  State  trials  of  Parnell  and  others  in.  1881.  In  the  year 
1882  he  took  silk,  having  been  appointed  the  previous  year  a 
Divisional  Magistrate.  In  his  judicial  capacity  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  most  notable  episodes  which  took 
place  in  Ireland  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  Perhaps 
the  outstanding  event  of  his  career  was  his  investigation  into  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders.  During  this  time  and  for  years  afterwards 
Mr.  Curran  was  himself  in  constant  danger  of  assassination. 

Mr.  Adye  Curran’s  brilliant  manner  of  cross-examining  the 
witnesses  immediately  attracted  notice  in  official  quarters.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  County  Court  Judge  of  Longford,  Meath,  Westmeath  and 
King’s  Co.  From  1886  to  1891  he  acted  as  County  Court  Judge 
of  Kerry,  but  was  re-appointed  to  the  Quadrilateral,  from  which 
he  finally  retired  in  1914.  He  afterwards  published  a book  of  his 
reminiscences.  He  was  fond  of  travel,  and  spent  many  of  the 
spring  months  in  Rome.  Foremost  among  his  life-long  friends  he 
counted  Cardinal  Logue.  He  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  influenza 
after  an  illness  of  only  two  days’  duration.  Requiem  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  his  private  oratory  at  Palmerston  Road,  Dublin.— 
R.I.P. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  HOSPITAL,"  DOLLIS  HILL. 

This  hospital,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  for  repairs 
and  decoration,  the  usual  celebration  of  Founder's  Day,  May  24, 
will  not  be  observed  this  year,  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  will 
not  visit  the  Hospital  on  that  day  as  previously  stated.  The 
War  Office  has  just  given  up  the  beds  reserved  for  wounded 
soldiers  and  sailors,  where  2,410  British,  Colonial  and  Belgian 
men  have  been  nursed.  For  this  work  the  highest  praises  have 
been  received  from  the  military  authorities. 

1 he  hospital  has  now  to  be  restored  to  its  pre-war  condition, 
and  that  work  and  the  alteration  of  the  recreation  room  into  an 
observation  block,  which  is  much  needed,  will  entail  an  expendi- 
ture of  close  on  £1,000.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  readers  will, 
as  a peace  offering,  help  the  hospital  authorities  to  face  this 
additional  outlay,  and  continue  their  former  generous  support 
to  the  hospital. 


PAPAL  HONOUR  FOR  LORD  SKERRINGTON. 

One  of  Scotland’s  most  distinguished  Catholic  laymen,  Lord 
Skerrington,  K.C.S.G.  (Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice),  was 
last  week  entertained  to  dinner  in  Edinburgh  by  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  Education  Council  of  Scotland,  and  invested  by 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  with  the  insignia 
of  a Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  recently 
conferred  upon  him  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  in  recognition 
chiefly  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.  There 
was  a distinguished  gathering  of  Catholic  clergy  and  laymen. 
The  Metropolitan  piesided.  Others  present  included : — Lady 
Skerrington,  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  the  Bishop-Auxiliary  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  Mgr.  Morris,  Mgr.  Miley,  Mgr. 
Turner,  Major-General  Stirling  of  Keir,  Professor  Philimore, 
Canon  Herbert  B.  Laughton,  Father  Brown,  S.J.,  Mr.  W.  H.  B. 
Sands,  Mr.  James  G.  Brand,  advocate;  and  apologies  were  read 
from  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  Mgr.  Brown  (Apostolic  Visitor), 
Mr.  W.  Ogilvie  Forbes  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Mitchell  Quin. 

The  Chairman  in  giving  the  toast  of  “ Lord  Skerrington  ” said 
it  was  in  the  year  1855  that  he  first  saw  a gentleman  whose  con- 
version some  years  previously  had  excited  a good  deal  of  stir  in 
Edinburgh  and  intense  interest  in  the  Catholic  Church  not  only 
in  Scotland  but  elsewhere.  That  gentleman  was  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Skerrington.  He  need  not  ted  them  that  it  was  not  their 
present  guest.  Why  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Skerrington 
was  this  : that  through  him  Scotch  Catholics  had  a sort  of  here- 
ditary claim  upon  his  illustrious  son,  Lord  Skerrington,  for 
services  not  only  to  the  Church  in  general  but  in  two  special 
lines.  There  were  two  things  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  specially 
distinguished  himself,  and  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
in  carrying  forward  : first,  his  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  poor  and,  next,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Catholic 
elementary  schools.  In  both  these  lines  his  son  had  been  a 
worthy  successor.  Besides  his  devotion  to  Catholic  interests  in 
general  Lord  Skerrington  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  that 
excellent  society,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  also  an 
interest  in  our  Industrial  School  at  Tranent  and  in  the  Catholic 
\ orking  Boys’  Home.  To  these  he  had  been  a help  and  a 
benefactor.  As  to  Lord  Skerrington ’s  interest  in  the  Catholic 
elementary  schools  he  need  not  say  anything.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  that  that  they  were  there  that  day  to  greet  him. 
The  Apostolic  Visitor  in  his  letter  had  said  that  Lord  Skerrington 
had  devoted  immense  time,  and  trouble,  and  intellectual  effort 
to  the  carrying  through  of  the  Education  Act  such  as  we  have 
it.  That  the  Act  had  taken  a form  conducive  to  Catholic  interests 
was  due  very  largely  to  Lord  Skerrington.  That  was  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  his  receiving  high  honour  from  His  Holiness 
the  Pope.  He  might  say  that  Rome  knew  well  the  merits  of 
Lord  Skerrington  not  only  in  recent  years  when  he  had'devoted 
himself  so  much  to  the  interests  of  our  schools,  but  it  had  known 
his  merits  for  years  past  and  knew  how  well  he  deserved  the 
honour.  He  had  had  some  distinguished  honours  which  were 
not  only  an  honour  to  him  but  he  might  say  they  were  a feather 
in  the  cap  of  Catholics  in  Scotland.  Those  who  knew  him  so 
long  and  so  Intimately,  his  brethren  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  had  done 
him  the  honour  of  making  him  their  Dean  of  Faculty — the 
highest  honour  they  could  confer  upon  him.  And  then  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  Bench.  A Court  of  Session  had  to  go  back 
several  hundreds  of  years  before  they  found  another  Catholic  in 
that  position.  His  Grace  called  on  Mgr.  Miley  to  read  the 
address  in  Latin  prepared  by  Prof.  Philimore  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a translation  : — 

“ Our  Holy  Father,  having  by  the  conferment  of  a high  dis- 
tinction signified  his  favourable  appreciation  of  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  schools,  your  colleagues  have  felt  it  suit- 
able that  the  Holy  See’s  approval  should  be  followed  by  an 
expression  of  their  congratulations.  It  is  owing  principally  to 
you  that  a most  difficult  question,  many  years  in  agitation,  has, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  been  brought  to  a satisfactory 
issue.  You  have  achieved  this  success  by  a combination  of 
qualities  : on  the  one  hand  the  authority  which  you  enjoy  among 
your  countrymen  as  a great  lawyer  and  an  able  speaker ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  loyal  championship  of  the  Church.  For, 
important  as  it  is  that  the  Catholic  schools  be  delivered  from 
their  oppressive  financial  burdens,  this  could  only  be  allowable 
under  sufficient  safeguards  for  Catholic  teaching ; but  you  were 
patriotic  enough  -to  perceive  the  advantage  which  would  accrue 
to  Scotland  bv  Catholicism  accepting  a place  within  the  national 
system  of  education.  Posterity  will  have  much  to  say  about  the 
efforts  which  you  have  made  to  secure  these  objects  ; it  was  a 
case  of  not  allowing  a great  opportunity  to  pass,  and  you  did 
not  spare  yourself.  You  were  indefatigable  in  persuasion,  in 
argument,  and  in  explanation  ■ and,  at  the  same  time,  nobody 
brought  more  wisdom,  trained  experience  and  sagacity  to  the 
problem  of  securing  that  the  Church  should  not  hastily  accept  a 
proffered  secular  benefit  at  the  expense  of  imperilling  the  deposit 
of  the  Faith.  It  is  in  acknowledgment  of  these  services  that  your 
colleagues  on  the  Education  Council  desire  to  present  you  with 
this  address  as  a testimony  of  their  admiration.” 

Having  handed  the  beautiful  parchment  to  the  Senator,  His 
Grace  invested  him  with  the  insignia  of  the  Papal  knighthood. 

Lord  Skerrington,  who  was  enthusiastically  received,  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  have  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  loyalty 
to  the  Holy  Father,  more  particularly  as  they  were  living  in  a 
time  of  stress  and  difficulty  when  his  public  actions  had  been  so 
cruelly  and  persistently  misrepresented.  It  was  both  a duty  and 
a pleasure  to  him  not  merely  to  express  his  loyalty  to  him  but 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  his  paternal  kindness  in  marking 
out  for  recognition  such  small  things  as  he  had  been  able  to  do 
in  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.  It  was  also  right  that  he 
should  say  how  highly  he  valued  the  honour  conferred  upon  him, 
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a Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  He  thanked 
them  all  for  their  written  word  and  the  spoken  word.  The 
years  they  had  sat  at  the  table  of  the  Catholic  Education  Council 
were  years  of  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice  and  disappointment, 
but,  possibly  for  reasons  which  he  should  indicate,  he  felt  the 
situation  more  than  some  of  them  did.  He  had  to  confess  that 
his  position  as  a Judge  prevented  him  from  taking  that  part  he 
should  have  liked  to  take  in  the  agitation  which,  if  it  were  to  be 
effective  at  all,  must  necessarily  assume  a political  character.  In 

the  next  place  he  confessed  he  was  puzzled  and  pained  by  the 

attitude  which  was  assumed  by  the  majority  of  his  co-religionists 
in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  education  question.  They 

would,  however,  give  him  credit  for  this  : he  had  appreciated  all 

their  patience  and  the  magnificent  heroism  of  the  sacrifices  which 
even  the  poorest  of  our  people  had  made  for  the  upkeep  of  their 
schools.  But  he  should  have  been  happier  in  his  own  mind  if 
those  sacrifices  had  been  accompanied  by  continuous  and  insistent 
protests  against  wrongs  which,  to  him  as  a lawyer  (and  he  knew 
something  of  the  principles  of  their  free  constitution),  seemed  to 
be  utterly  intolerable.  The  silent  and  patient  endurance  of 
oppression  was  a splendid  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  saint,  but  he 
ventured  to  question  whether  such  an  ornament  was  not  wholly 
out  of  place  in  the  crown  of  the  Catholic  ratepayer.  He  was 

also  troubled  in  mind  to  see  how  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  went  so  persistently  agley.  The  wall  of  prejudice,  in- 
difference, and  hostility  had  been  too  high  for  them.  They  had 
seemed  to  make  no  headway.  But  the  winter  of  his  discontent 
had  been  made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  their  kindness  to 
him  that  day.  The  gifts  they  had  given  him  would  be  handed 
down  to  his  children  along  with  the  Roman  Cameo  which  another 
Pontiff,  Pope  Pius  IX,  had  given  his  father  in  recognition  of 
services  to  which  his  Grace  had  alluded.  He  hoped  and  he 
thought  he  was  right  in  saying  that  Souperism  and  the  things 
which  it  signified  were  things  of  the  past.  Was  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  in  the  course  of  a few  decades  a new  generation  of 
Catholics  would  arise,  nurtured  amid  happier  surroundings,  to 
whom  the  educational  wrongs  which  burn  deeply  into  our  con- 
sciences to-day  will  be  strangers,  and  that  those  educational 
wrongs  would  be  as  much  in  the  past  as  the  evils  of  Souperism. 

Short  congratulatory  speeches  were  also  delivered  by  Prof. 
Phillimore,  Bishop  McCarthy  and  Mgr.  Miley. 


COMMERCIAL  ROAD  : PRESENTATION  TO  FATHER 

BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J. , was  presented  with  his  portrait, 
in  oils,  in  presence  of  a crowded  audience,  in  Our  Lady’s  Hall, 
Johnson  Street,  Commercial  Road,  E.,  on  Thursday  evening 
last  week.  For  many  years.  Father  Vaughan  has  taken  consider- 
able interest  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Our  Lady’s  Hall  as  a club 
for  the  men.  He  spends  part  of  his  time  every  week,  when  in 
town,  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  poor  ; and  he  took  a large 
share  in  the  organization  of  the  parochial  Guild  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  which,  before  the  war.  numbered  a thousand  men. 
The  portrait,  which  was  handed  to  Father  Vaughan  by  Dr. 
Reidy  and  Mr.  Berg,  bore  the  inscription  : " Presented  with 
esteem,  love  and  gratitude  to  our  Father  and  Friend  by  East 
End  workers  and  their  children.”  It  will  go  to  Stonyhurst. 

Canon  Ring,  who  presided,  paid  a tribute  to  Father  Vaughan 
as  the  finest  type  of  priest,  whose  influence  (said  the  Canon) 
reached  sections  and  communities  reached  by  no  other  English- 
speaking  ecclesiastic.  Further  tributes  were  added  by  Mr. 
Donovan  (head  master).  Councillor  Brennan,  Mr.  Richafd 
Tottenham,  Mr.  D.  Whelton,  and  Mr.  E.  Sexton. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  expressed  his  thanks,  and  said  he 
was  pleased  to  have  the  portrait  that  he  might  pass  it  on  to 
Stonyhurst,  where  he  had  received  an  education  which  he  had 
found  very  useful  in  Commercial  Road.  He  was  glad  to  think 
that  in  that  great  refectory  there  would  be  one  portrait  of  an 
old  Stonyhurst  boy  as  a memorial  of  his  close  and  affectionate 
relations  with  the  East  End  of  London.  He  hoped  that  he 
should  have  started  a tradition  at  Stonyhurst  and  that  when 
he  went  to  the  West,  sinking  like  the  sun,  others  brought  up  at 
that  College  would  follow  in  his  steps  and  carry  on  the  tradition 
which  he  had  tried  to  start.  It  was  rather  a serious  matter 
for  a man  to  look  back  over  seventy-three  years,  but  he  was 
comforted  by  the  thought  that,  after  such  long  service,  God 
would  treat  him  generously  and  chivalrously.  He  had  tried  to 
inspire  the  people  of  the  East  End  with  a sense  of  their  mission 
on  earth,  to  teach  them  to  be  full  of  pluck  and  courage,  and  to 
energize  for  God  and  country.  They  must  push  to  the  front — 
not  wait  to  be  pushed  there.  Father  Vaughan  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  remarking  that 
capital  was  beginning  to  realize  what  labour  had  realized  long 
enough — that  they  must  be  partners  in  the  firm.  Men  did  not 
want  to  be  mere  pistons,  cogs  or  wheels  in  the  machinery. 
1 hey  wanted  to  understand  the  machinery  of  life  ; they  wanted 
an  ethical  position  as  well  as  an  economic  one.  Democracy  and 
labour  were  coming  into  their  own.  Speaking  of  the  Peace  terms, 
he  said  : “We  are  top-dog  ; the  Peace  terms  are  before  the 
country,  and  if  they  are  enforced  they  will  do  well  enough. 
But,  of  course,  the  Hun  never  did  wrong  ; he  never  wanted  war  ; 
and  it  is  he  who  is  being  imposed  upon.  Our  terms  to  the 
enemy,  compared  with  the  terms  which  he  would  have  imposed 
had  he  been  top-dog,  are  chivalrous  and  magnanimous.” 

Father  A.  L.  Cortie,  S.J.,  said  he  had  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  the  stars,  and  it  came  as  a revelation  to  him  to  see  the  affection 
which  everybody  in  the  East  End  had  for  Father  Vaughan. 


He  had  observed  through  the  telescope  stars  of  various  magni- 
tudes, but  he  had  never  observed  a " star  ” of  such  magnitude 
as  Father  Vaughan.  All  at  Stonyhurst  would  prize  that  picture 
of  their  distinguished  alumnus  ; and  it  would  be  a great  link 
between  the  College  and  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael, 
and  an  incentive  to  the  boys  to  do  something  for  their  poorer 
brethren. 

The  presentation  was  made  during  an  interval  in  an  attractive 
concert  programme. 


WAR  ITEMS. 


Downside  and  the  War. 

Downside  School,  which  has  played  a noteworthy  part 
in  the  war,  is  preparing  a memorial  of  its  sons'  achieve- 
ments. The  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  is  to  be  completed, 
at  a cost  of  £30,000,  towards  which  the  community  will 
contribute  £10,000  ; the  school  will  be  responsible  for 
special  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Old  Boys 
killed  in  the  war  ; and  a large  number  of  Masses  are  to 
be  celebrated  during  a long  term  of  years  for  the  souls 
of  those  who  fell.  The  following  figures  showing  the 
part  played  by  old  students  in  the  war  are  taken  from 
the  current  number  of  the  Downside  Review  : — 


Serving  in  the  Forces 

. . 483 

Killed  in  Action,  or  Died  on  Service 

. . . . 102 

Missing 

. . . . 2 

Wounded 

. . 105 

Prisoners  of  War 

. . . . 12 

Total  Honours 

..  1 14 

C.B 

. , . . 1 

C.M.G.  

4 

O.B.E.  (Military  Division) 

2 

D.S.O 

18 

Bars  to  D.S.O. 

. . . . 2 

D.S.C 

2 

M.C 

59 

Bars  to  M.C.  . . 

8 

D.F.C 

I 

A.F.C 

1 

Royal  Victoria  Medal.  . 

I 

Foreign  Honours 

15 

Mentions  in  Dispatches 

88 

The  Bishop  of  Amiens  and  the 

Australians. 

Another  old  student  sent  home  from  France  the  following 

opening  words  of  a sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  in 

which  his  Lordship  paid  a high  tribute  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  Australian  forces  : — 

Permit  me  to  pay  a special  tribute  to  the  Australian  Divisions, 
whose  victories  on  the  heights  of  Hamel  were  a worthy  prelude 
to  the  magnificent  triumph  of  the  offensive  that  has  liberated 
our  province  of  Picardy.  We  owe  to  them  the  conquest  of 
Albert,  and  to  crown  their  achievements  they  have  with  a 
rare  generosity  and  graciousness  sought  out  the  Statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Brebieres,  in  Normandy,  in  order  to  return  it  to 
our  Cathedral.  Better  still,  to  perfect  their  work,  they 
rendered  full  military  honours  to  this  miraculous  statue,  which 
they  have  brought  back  out  of  exile,  and  which  symbolises  in 
out  eyes  the  traditions  and  the  future  of  our  race. 

A Harvard  Tribute  to  the  Allies. 

Addressing  two  hundred  Harvard  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, representing  most  of  the  divisions  of  the 
American  Army  in  France,  at  the  spring  dinner  of  the 
Harvard  Club  r cently,  Dr.  riggs.  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  a most 
popular  figure  in  Harvard  life,  said  : — 

Harvard  has  given  her  bravest  and  best  to  the  cause  of  victory, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  Harvard  to  lead  all  other  Americans  to 
know  that  it  was  not  America  that  won  the  war.  She  came 
into  the  war  at  the  eleventh  hour — almost  at  the  eleventh 
hour  and  the  sixtieth  minute.  She  came  in  with  the  aid  of 
British  ships,  and  arrived  in  France  in  time  to  turn  the  scale. 
Xt  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  We  must 
never  forget  that  but  for  England,  France,  and  Belgium  America 
would  before  long  have  been  fighting  for  her  own  national 
life.  If  Harvard  is  to  continue  her  reputation  as  the  University 
that  produces  men  as  well  as  gentlemen  she  will  teach  her  men 
to  claim  only  that  which  is  their  due,  and  never  to  forget  that 
the  crowning  glory  belongs  to  those  nations  to  whom  America 
brought  succour  long  delayed. 


An  official  communique  from  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
states  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  remove  the  blockade 
against  Germany  immediately  and  completely  as  soon  as  Germany 
has  formally  accepted  the  treaty.  In  the  meantime  temporary 
relaxations  exist  for  the  duration  of  the  armistice. 
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ItlRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

S,.t  Shillings  fer  insertion  of  three  lines ; each  additional  line.  Two  Shillings 


DEATHS. 

HANSOM  —On  6th  Maj',  at  Mount  St.  Bernard's  Abbey,  Leicestershire, 
William  J aseph  Roskcll,  Brother  Alban,  O.C.R.,  in  Religion  si  years,  aged  46, 
eldest  son  of  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom  R.I.F.  v,-~,  tefif  s_,  ...  *....» 

REYNOLDS.— On  the  ,4th  May,  at  the  College  of  the  Blue  Nuns,  Rome 
Leslie,  second  son  of  the  late  F.  W.  Reynolds,  J.P.  R.I.P. 

ROUSE.— On  the  a7th  March,  at  76,  Finch  Street,  East  Malvern,  Viet  . 
Australia,  Joseph  Ignatius  Rouse,  beloved  husband  of  Madeleine  Rouse,  and 
soungest  son  ol  the  late  Patrick  and  Catherine  Rouse,  Hendon,  Middlesex. 
England.  R.I.I*. 

KILLED  IN  ACTION. 

FENTON. — Previously  reported  missing,  now  known  to  have  been  k lled  in 
aerial  fight  on  the  4th  March,  1917.  and  Lieut.  Alan  Hughes  Fenton,  R.F.C., 
the  very  dearly  loved  only  son  ot  Mr  and  Mrs.  James  Fenton,  Oldfield.  Worple 
Road,  Wimbledon,  in  his  43rd  year.  R.I.P.  “ Per  ardua  ad  astra." 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  ft  CHURCH  NOTICES 


CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

SUNDAY,  18th  May,  1919 — Preachers:  12  noon, 

Father  O'DONOHOE,  S.J.  4 p.m  . Father  STANISLAUS  ST.JOHN, 
S.J.  Wednesday,  May  gist,  8.30  p.m.  Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J. 
Friday,  May  23rd,  3.30  p.m.,  Father  CONrIDINE,  S.J. 


Bocietp  of  0uv  Zadp  of  Zouvdes 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster,  London,  S.VV.r. 


An  Outdoor 

Procession  of  Intercession 

in  honour  of 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES 

for  a just  and  stable  peace,  will  leave 
WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL, 

On  Sunday,  May  25th,  at  4 p.m. 

His  Eminence  THE  CARDINAL 

will  take  part  in  the  Procession. 


The  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  ' 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  Howlett,  d.d. 


MISCELL  A N EO  US  NOT  I CCS. 


A MEETING  OF  THE 

Westminster  Cathedral  Bltar  Society 

WILL  BE  HELD 

on  FRIDAY,  MAY  30th,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  Cathedral  Hall. 
His  Eminence  The  CARDINAL  ARCH  BISHO  P will  preside. 

Du,  TERRY  will  lecture  on  ‘•Liturgical  Hvnms  to  Our  Lady,’’ with  illtislra- 
tions  by  the  Cathedral  Clicir.  Non-membas  cordially  invited. 

Admission  Free. 


/IDemorial  tablets 


in  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Send  for  B(  oje 
No.  1.  Exclusive  designs  submit:  ed.  Church 


Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcasile  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  " Oscraft,  Wesdo.  London."  Established  1874. 


SBegftill  Zibvavp. 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 

Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address— The  Librarian,  Bexhill-ON-Sea. 


£T/k  Cancer  fflospttal  ( ffvee) 

(Incortorated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

No  Letters  of  Recommendation  needed.  * Foods  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers—  - Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  — - Strand,  London,  W.C . 
Treasurer  -RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, London  W.C. 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 
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fDemcmals. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITAE. 

PHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

G0LMM9THS  it 

Company  LT? 


£n0t/33t 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES 

1 12,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Staineb  (3lass. 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  of  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  hy 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors,  Carvers,  Metal 
Workers,  and  Artists  ftr 
All  Church  Work. 

CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


TIbe  44 
Bells 

installed  at  St.  Botolph  9 Church, 
Boston,  Lines,  (known  to  the  world 
astheBoston  S tump) 
are  fitted  with  c 
carillonwhich  enables 
an  unlimited  range  of 
tunes  to  he  played. 

€J  We  were  selected 
for  this  work  after  a 
careful  investigation 
of  Continental  and. 
other  systems.  The 
finished  chimes  jus  1 
fied  the  choice. 

tj  M.ay  we  send  you 
our  interesting  illus 
trated  folder:  "The 
miAl  Story  of  a Beal  of 

(Sfllett  a Johnston 

tfounbers  of  mans  famous  bells. 

Established  t844. 

Croton, 


Saturday,  May  17,  1919.] 
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FRANCIS  TUCKER 

& CO.,  Ltd. 

[Purveyors  of  Beeswax  Candles  to  Westminster  Cathedral ) 

have  been  renowned  for  nearly 

200  YEARS 

as  the  most  reliable  makers  of 

CHURCH  CANDLES. 

Their  Beeswax  Candles 

(95%.  75%,  65%,  55%,25%) 

are  EACH  guaranteed  to 
contain  the  percentage  of 
genuine  beeswax  stamped 
on  them 

THE  MANUFACTORY, 
PUTNEY,  LONDON,  S.W.  15 

And  68,  HIGHFIELD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
PRICE  LIST  POS7  FREE  OS'  APPLICATION. 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  P.ege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OJrV^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Rome,  Thursday,  May  8,  1919. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  JEROME. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  the  Honorary  Presidency 
of  the  “ Pious  Society  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Diffusion  of 
the  Holy  Gospels,”  to  give  it  its  full  title,  had  been  en- 
trusted by  the  Holy  Father  to  Cardinal  Gasquet,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  late  Cardinal  Cassetta.  One  guessed  that 
an  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  wort;  of  the  society. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  Roman  organizations  which  go 
on  working  steadily,  but  without  much  advertisement, 
with  the  result  that  people  have  been  known  to  wonder 
if  it  is  alive  ; and,  in  the  case  of  some,  who  have  their 
own  ends  to  serve,  to  shout  that  it  is  dead.  Three  years 
ago  it  was  possible  to  read  in  American  papers  that  “ The 
Society  of  St.  Jerome  has  not  been  dissolved  by  any  express 
official  act,  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  dissolved.  The 
Curia  has  not  killed  it  directly,  but  it  has  so  managed 
that  it  should  expire  gradually,  slowly,  and  of  itself.  The 
noble  members  of  the  Pious  Society  have  dreamt  a beautiful 
dream,  and  nothing  more  ; they  have  learned  by  painful 
experience  that  the  Curia  fears  a reawakening  of  the  people’s 
conscience,  and  therefore  does  not  desire  the  free  circulation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.”  The  old  anti-Catholic  lie — 
like  that  of  the  Jesuits  and  “ doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  ” — that  is  raked  up  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  true  that  for  some  years  before  that  was  written 
the  official  activity  of  the  society  had  not  been  so  apparent . 
Mgr.  della  Chiesa  was  always,  until  he  became  Supreme 
Pontiff,  President  of  the  society,  and  when  he  was  at  the 
Secretariate  of  State,  the  meetings  used  to  be  held  at  the 


Vatican.  When  he  became  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  this 
ceased,  and  the  society  lost  a little  official  publicity,  but 
its  work  went  on  undisturbed.  On  his  election  to  the 
Pontificate,  when  Mgr.  Tedeschini,  who  occupied  the  post 
he  used  to  hold  at  the  Secretariate  of  State,  was  called 
to  continue  his  work  with  the  society,  that  work  developed, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  things  the  Holy  Father  has  closest  to 
his  heart ; and  in  point  of  fact,  the  Vatican  printing 
office  had  then  issued  over  a million  copies  of  the  old 
editions  of  the  Gospels,  and  had  in  hand  an  issue  of 
100,000  copies  of  the  new  edition  with  tlie  invaluable 
“ Notes  ” attached,  improved  in  the  way  in  which  experi- 
ence had  suggested  as  most  useful.  To  show  how  the 
activity  of  the  society  has  increased,  statistics  give  the 
issue  during  the  last  five  months  alone  of  75,000  copies 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  45,000  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  42,000  of  St.  Luke’s.  A new 
edition  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  is  in  preparation,  improved 
both  in  the  text  of  the  printing  and  the  matter  of  the 
" Notes  ” ; but,  meanwhile,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  issue  another  60,000  copies  of  the  old  edition  till  this 
is  ready. 

PROJECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

Last  week,  at  the  Palazzo  di  San  Callisto,  the  residence 
of  the  Honorary  President  or  Protector  of  the  Society, 
Cardinal  Gasquet,  a meeting  was  held  at  which  wider 
work  for  the  future  was  prospected.  Specially,  His  Emi- 
nence urged  the  importance  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospels 
among  Italians  who  left  their  native  land,  and  ran  the  risk 
of  coming  under  Protestant  influences.  The  little  book — 
and  it  is  a handy  little  book,  well  got-up  and  sold  at  an 
absurdly  moderate  price — should  be  their  vade  mecum, 
a reminder  of  faith  and  country,  tco.  An  excellent  sign 
was  the  report  of  the  demand  for  copies  received  from  the 
territories  just  united  to  the  mother  country.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  literal  work  of  the  society — the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Gospels,  through  their  printing  and  distribu- 
tion in  handy  form.  But  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
the  work  may  ‘ be  extended.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  Sunday  issue  of  the  text  of  the  Gospel  of  the  day  in 
all  churches,  with  a short  homily  on  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  it.  This,  originally  done  by  the  Circolo  di  San  Pietro, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  society,  Ihe  leaflets  being 
much  improved  in  form.  And  we  may  confidently  expect 
other  methods  of  activity  calculated  to  bring  home  to  the 
people  the  simple  truths  of  the  Faith  which  is  innate  in 
them,  but  with  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  not  always 
as  well  acquainted  as  they  might  be. 

THE  ACTA. 

The  latest  number  of  the  Acta  Apostolicce  Sedis  contains 
the  following  nominations : Cardinal  Sbarretti  to  be 

Protector  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Theology  ; Mgr. 
Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  to  be  Assistant  at 
the  Pontifical  Throne ; the  same  distinction  for  Mgr. 
La  Rocque,  Bishop  of  Sherbrooke,  Canada ; Domestic 
Prelates,  Mgr.  O’Connor,  of  London,  Canada,  Mgr.  Griffin, 
of  Sioux  City,  U.S.A.,  Mgr.  Waring,  Chancellor  to  the 
Episcopus  Castrensis  of  the  United  States  Army,  Mgrs. 
Lefebvre,  Gagnon,  Brastard,  Dufresne,  of  Sherbrooke ; 
Mr.  Philip  I.  Pocock,  of  London,  Canada,  and  Mr.  John 
Patrick  Tye,  of  Brentwood,  to  be  Knights  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great ; Mr.  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Private  Chamberlain  Supernumerary  of  Sword  and  Cape. 

The  Acta  contains  also,  in  addition  to  two  new  Prefaces 
for  Masses  for  the  Dead  and  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph, 
approved  by  His  Holiness  under  date  April  9,  and  to  be 
inserted  in  future  editions  of  the  Roman  Missal,  two 
important  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Father,  one  which  takes 
occasion  from  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Canonisation 
of  St.  Francis  of  Paola,  addressed  to  the  General  of  the 
Minims  ; the  other  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Cardinal  O’Connell 
and  the  other  Bishops  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  His  Holiness  pleads  for  the  return  of  the  purity  of 
Christian  manners  and  customs,  which  has  suffered  so 
much  from  these  years  of  war.  Meditation  on  the  Divine 
laws  is  needed  for  this  end,  and  also  the  example  of  such 
as  have  practised  them  in  heroic  degree.  And  he  recalls 
the  example  of  St.  Francis  of  Paola  and  his  three  great 
virtues,  particularly  his  ardent  charity.  The  motive  of 
the  second  letter  is  found  in  the  words  : — “ We’  exhort 
you  to  propagate  with  all  love  and  strength  action  in  the 
direction  commonly  called  ‘ Socio-Economic,’  for  it  is 
urgent  in  these  days.”  He  recalls  the  immortal  Rerum 
Novarum,  and  says  : " Always  look  to  it  that  your  peoples 
hold  to  that  line  of  Christian  conduct  which  Our  Pre- 
decessor laid  down,  and  are  not  carried  away  by  things 
coming  to  disturb  their  minds.  Herein  lies  the  danger 
of  the  ruin  of  the  entire  society  and  the  disappearance  of 
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charity  in  strife  of  envy.”  His  Holiness  goes  on  to  speak 
of  another  matter  of  importance  not  only  for  America 
but  for  the  -world,  the  Catholic  school.  If  there  were 
no  other  cause  for  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  to 
uphold  it  with  all  their  strength,  it  would  be  the  know- 
ledge of  the  attempts  made  in  older  European  countries 
to  claim  supremacy  in  matter  cf  education,  robbing  the 
school  of  its  character  of  Christian  educator  and  parents 
of  their  rights.  " The  fate  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
nations  depends  on  the  school.” 

ANOTHER  SOLDIERS’  PILGRIMAGE. 

Yesterday  the  Holy  Father  received  in  special  audience 
some  twenty-five  Catholic  non-commissioned  officers  from 
Taranto,  given  leave  to  come  to  Rome  for  that  purpose 
in  change  of  Father  Collins  and  Captain  Harness.  With 
them  were  a few  American  soldiers,  the  British  troops 
having  found  accommodation  in  the  Knights  1 f Columbus' 
quarters  at  the  Minerva,  which  happened,  by  a fortunate 
chance,  to  have  room,  and  the  English-speaking  armies 
thus  happily  exchanging  courtesy  in  their  common 
centre.  The  men  are  having  the  strenuous  time  that 
our  chaplains  give  them  on  such  occasions,  seeing  in  the 
few  days  at  their  disposal  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible 
of  religious  interest  in  the  Eternal  City.  It  is  a similar 
pilgrimage,  though  not  so  numerous,  as  that  which  was 
here  a'few  months  ago. 

NOTES. 

The  Beda  College  is  mourning  the  death  of  cne  of  its 
students,  Leslie  George  Reynolds.  Sudden  and  very 
severe  illness  necessitated  an  immediate  operation  last 
week,  and  though  it  was  successfully  carried  out  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  recover.  The  Rector,  Mgr.  Mann, 
officiated  at  the  Requiem  yesterday  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blue, Nuns’  Hospital  on  the  Celian  Hill.  R.I.P. — There 
is  the  gravest  anxiety  regarding  Mgr.  O’Riordan,  Rector 
of  the  Irish  College,  who  has  been  for  some  time  ill  at 
the  Blue  Nuns’  Hospital,  and  has  been  getting  much 
weaker  during  the  last  few  days. — Weird  rumours  and 
reports  are  beginning  to  circulate  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  Holy  See  towards  the  settlement  now  being  con- 
cluded in  Paris,  the  origins  of  the  war  and  matters  in 
connection.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  on  Tablet 
readers  the  need  of  caution  in  accepting  anything  that 
has  not  the  hall-mark  of  strict  authority. — Miss  Annie 
Christitch  was  received  by  the  Holy  Father,  in  private 
audience,  last  week. 


NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 

4. 

Serjeant  Sullivan  and  Sinn  Fein. — The  following  letter 
from  Serjeant  A.  M.  Sullivan  has  appeared  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  : — It  is  quite  natural  that  the  " British  Govern- 
ment ” should  circulate  the  falsehood,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  friends  of  Ireland,  as  our  American  visitors  undoubtedly 
are,  should  secure  repetition  of  the  humiliating  charge, 
that  the  Sinn  Fein  faction  represent  “ self-determination  ” 
of  Ireland’s  form  of  government.  This  charge  constitutes 
the  real  defence  of  foreign  control,  and  it  will  be  found 
repeated  day  after  day  in  every  organ  of  anti-Irish  senti- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  The  reason  is  clear  enough.  The 
faction  represents  a collection  of  individuals  who  babble 
about  a “ Republic,”  when  not  one  of  them  could  describe 
what  he  means  by  the  phrase.  It  includes  no  man  of 
distinction  or  reputation  in  any  useful  walk  of  fife.  It  is 
so  dependent  for  its  " popularity  ” upon  the  patronage  of 
cowardly  disorder  that  it  urges  the  community  to  boycott 
and  to  injure  those  who  engage  in  the  prevention  or  punish- 
ment of  crime.  It  is  led  by  a foreigner  and  it  originated 
on  foreign  soil.  No  wonder  the  advocates  of  the  rule  of 
the  stranger  are  anxious  to  hold  up  this  tyranny  as  the  sort 
of  thing  by  which  Ireland  would  be  enslaved  if  the  Castle 
were  abolished.  What  are  the  facts.  When  Mr.  Redmond 
died,  everyr  -wise  principle  by  which  he  had  led  the  country 
to  the  gate  of  freedom  was  abandoned,  and  his  Party  was 
led  into  the  folly  of  competing  for  the  support  of  the  lowest 
elements  of  political  force.  The  result  was  that  at  the  last 
General  Election  an  enormous  number  of  Irish  Nationa  fists 
voted  for  Sinn  Fein  candidates  as  the  only  means  of  smashing 
the  " Hibernian  ” clique.  There  also  voted  for  these 
so-called  Republicans,  all  the  anti-Dillonites,  Healyites, 
O’Brienites  and  others.  Under  these  most  favourable 
circumstances  this  faction  contested  seventy-five  seats 
(that  is,  three-fourths  of  the  constituencies),  with  an  elector- 
ate of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  voters.  The 
total  poll  of  the  Sinn  Fein  combination  was  four  hundred 


and  eighty  five-thousand  votes — about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  electors  On  what  principle  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  can  claim  to  represent  national  self-determination, 
I do  not  know.  On  the  actual  poll  there  was  a numerical 
majority  of  fifty-eight  thousand  votes  agfinst  Sinn  Fein, 
but  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  election  was  the 
deliberate  abstention  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Nationalists  who  refused  to  go  to  the  poll  for  any  faction. 
Thus,  in  three-fourths  of  the  constituencies  there  was  a 
most  decisive  rejection  of  the  " Republican  ” performers. 
It  must,  therefore,  surprise  our  American  friends  to  learn 
that  on  the  figures  I have  quoted,  the  British  electoral  law 
gave  to  8 contemptible  minority  two- thirds  of  the  represen- 
tation. One  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  the  sincerity 
of  denunciation  of  British  law  emanating  from  such  a 
favoured  party.  In  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  constituen- 
cies, the  Dillonite  organisation  was  too  defective  to  procure 
candidates,  and  the  Healyites  and  O’Brienites  would  not 
run  candidates  for  fear  that  a Dillonite  might  slip  in. 
Consequently  there  were  no  contests,  and  Sinn  Fein  persons 
were  elected  unopposed.  On  the  most  extravagant  assump- 
tion that  they  could  have  polled  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  elector- 
ate, they  still  remain  a miserable  minority  in  Ireland  in 
numbers  alone.  Tested  by  personnel,  they  are,  of  course, 
in  ? much  worse  position,  as  they  lack  the  support  of  every 
stable  element  of  political  society.  It  would  be  well  to 
ponder  on  the  facts  and  figures  I have  quoted.  The  pro- 
blem raised  by  them  is  not  a pleasing  one  to  face.  At  the 
moment  it  is  Ireland’s  misfortune  that  she  has  no  party  in 
existence  that  has  authority  to  voice  a National  demand. 
Every  party,  at  the  moment,  represents  a minority.  The 
remedy  for  this  evil  cannot  be  found  in  violent  endeavours 
to  enforce  the  views  of  any  one  clique  upon  the  majority 
of  the  community  that  is  opposed  to  it.  Such  a proceeding 
only  hardens  antagonism  and  perpetuates  strife.  We  shall 
all  have  to  abate  our  selfishness  and  obstinacy,  making 
concessions  in  order  to  arrive  at  a common  understanding 
that  may  be  acceptable  to  the  nation  as  a whole.  If  our 
American  friends  will  try  to  aid  us  along  this  path  they  will 
render  true  service  to  our  country,  but  their  best  intentioned 
effort  can  do  no  good  so  long  as  they  endeavour  to  impose 
on  us  the  will  of  a minority  as  being  our  own"free  ” self- 
determination.” 
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AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — I wish  we  could  persuade  Anglicans  that  they  are  on  a 
wrong  tack  when  they  start  by  discussing  the  limits  of  the  Pope’s 
authority.  To  conceive  their  chief  difference  with  us  as  this  is 
a mistake.  To  begin  by  discussing  whether  the  Papacy  is  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional,  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit,  the  year 
H5i  or  any  other,  and  to  argue  whether  there  is  evidence  for  our 
view  of  the  Papacy,  or  of  any  other  dogma,  before  that,  will 
lead  to  no  result.  Anyone’  might  select,  any  dogma  of  our  faith 
in  this  way,  represent  it  as  the  chief  or  only  difference  between 
us  and  him,  set  the  limit  of  some  year,  and  challenge  us  to  prove 
that  this  dogma  was  held  by  the  Church  before  that  year.  So  an 
Anglican  might  discuss  the  Holy  Eucharist,  admit  some  kind  of 
Real  Presence,  but  no  Transubstantiation,  say  that  we  all  agree 
about  the  Church  down  to  325,  or  500,  or  800,  that  she  then  did 
not  teach  Transubstantiation,  and  that  this  is  the  only  right  way 
of  discussing  our  differences. 

Such  a method  is  wrong  from  the  beginning.  We  believe  what 
the  Church  has  defined  about  the  Papacy,  as  about  every  other 
dogma,  because  this  is  taught  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
because  our  Lord  promised  to  guide  his  Church  always.  That 
guidance  did  not  cease  in  451.  It  matters  little  to  Catholics 
whether  we  can  produce  evidence  for  a dogma  before  some  yea'-, 
chosen  at  random  by  an  opponent.  The  Church  is  just  as  much 
guided  by  Christ  in  1919  as  in  451.  A High  Churchman  would,  of 
course,  admit  all  we  claim  for  the  Pope,  if  he  were  persuaded  that 
it  is  taught  by  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  must  convince  him 
of  this  ; to  do  so  we  must  first  establish  what  is  the  Church  of 
Christ.  So  this  question  comes  before  that  of  the  Papacy,  or 
any  other  special  dogma.  Once  more,  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
Church  because  of  the  Papacy,  we  believe  in  the  Papacy  because 
the  Church  has  defined  it.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to  concentrate 
on  any  special  dogma  till  we  know  what  is  the  Church  on  whose 
authority  all  dogmas  rest.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  consists  of 
the  Orthodox,  Papists  and  Anglicans,  then  she  certainly  does  not 
teach  any  Papacy  at  all,  not  even  a constitutional  Papacy.  But 
if  a man  is  convinced  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  necessarily 
united  in  visible  communion,  that  she  is  the  communion  of  the 
Pope,  then  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  Papacy,  as 
taught  by  this  Church  to-day,  as  well  as  all  her  other  dogmas. 
He  will  accept  the  Church,  dogmas,  moral  laws  and  all,  as  one 
thing.  He  will  join  this  Church  ; then,  trusting  to  our  Lord’s 
promises  that  she  cannot  lead  him  astray,  he  will  accept  every- 
thing that  is  a condition  of  her  communion.  This  is  the  order 
of  reasoning  in  any  Catholic  text  book  ; it  is  the  only  logical 
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order  in  which  to  take  the  questions.  It  is  fatal  to  pick  out 
one  point  of  differance  between  us,  before  we  agree  as  to  what 
is  the  Church  on  whose  authority  all  these  points  rest.  The  first 
and  main  difference  between  us  and  Anglicans  is  not  their  views 
about  the  Pope  ; it  is  that  they  are  outside  the  one  Church  founded 
by  Christ. 

Mr.  Sharpe’s  memory  is  short.  He  says  he  was  unaware  that 
he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  me.  We  carried  on  a long  dis- 
cussion, under  both  our  names,  in  The  Tablet  of  1916-17.  I said 
all  this  in  The  Tablet  of  January  20,  1917.  Shortly  before  that 
he  had  challenged  me  to  be  logical,  and  admit  that  Anglicans 
are  Catholics,  because  I had  said  that  they  are  Christians.  But 
this  is  a trifle.  Faithfully  yours, 

Adrian  Fortescue. 

Letchworth,  Third  Sunday  after  Easter,  1919. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Copplestone’s  question,  “ In  the  once- 
famous  Kikuyu  controversy,  was  any  authoritative  pronounce- 
ment forthcoming?  ” may  I refer  him  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  r‘  Kikuyu,”  published  by  Macmillan 
& Co.,  1915? 

The  Archbishop  consulted  the  “ Central  Consultative  Body  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference.”  The  advice  of  this  conference  was 
unanimous,  (p.  7),  and  led  the  Archbishop  to  decide,  (1)  that  the 
ministers  of  non-episcopal  “ Churches  ” might  preach  in  Anglican 
pulpits  if  the  diocesan  approved  ; (2)  that  priests  of  the  Church 
of  England  might  under  certain  circumstances  give  Holy  Com- 
munion to  members  of  other  denominations  ; (3)  that  it  was  not 
permissible  for  Anglicans  to  receive  Communion  from  ministers 
who  were  not  ordained  bv  a Bishop.  These  decisions  apparently 
rested  on  the  fact  that  although  the  Church  of  England  strongly 
maintained  that  episcopacy  is  the  “ right  method  of  Church 
government,”  it  did  not  follow  that  11  every  system  and  every 
body  of  men  who  follow  a different  use,  however  careful,  strict 
and  orderly  ” is  extra  ecclesiam  (p.  19). 

The  Archbishop’s  opinion,  about  the  actual  proceedings  at 
Kikuyu,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  R. 
A.  Knox,  “ the  Commission  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
service  at  Kikuyu  was  eminently  pleasing  to  God,  but  must  on 
no  account  be  repeated.”  A Spiritual  Aeneid,  (p.  190). 

Yours,  &c., 

May  10,  1919.  Anglicanus. 


Sir, — Why  does  not  Mr.  Sharpe  answer  the  plain  question, 
" What  do  you  mean  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  you 
claim  to  belong  ? ” Why  does  he  refuse  to  meet  Dr.  Fortescue 
fairly  and  squarely  on  this  fundamental  question  ? One 
would  think,  even  if  Mr.  Sharpe  did  not  like  Dr.  Fortescue’ s 
style  of  controversy,  he  would,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth,  endeavour  to  face  his  opponent's  arguments.  It  is 
lamentable,  but  this  shirking  of  vital  issues  is  a common 
experience.  Often  with  our  Nonconformist  friends  we  find 
them  quite  ready  to  argue  about  the  use  of  incense,  candles, 
the  confessional,  &c.,  but  if  one  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
considering  the  far  more  important  subject  of  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  they  soon  find  some  excuse  for  bringing’the'discussion 
to  a close. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  A.  B„ 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Bernard  Holland  puts  a direct  question  to 
me  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me 
to  make  a reply  to  it. 

He  asks,  " Does  Mr.  Sharpe  really  expect  vs  to  set  aside 
the  Vatican  definition,  and  treat  the  whole  question  as  an 
open  one  ? ” 

My  answer  is,  No,  I do  not.  Considering  the  effect  which 
any  such  " setting  aside  ” might  have  upon  the  mass  of  unbelief 
in  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  how  it  might  affect  what  belief 
there  is  in  it,  one  would  hope  and  pray  that  such  a thing  might 
never  take  place.  Further,  since  1 am  asking  those  who  are 
in  the  position  of  your  correspondent  not  to  expect  from  us 
what  is  impossible  to  us  in  our  own  position,  I should  have 
little  right,  indeed,  to  expect  from  them  what  I know  would 
be  impossible  to  them  in  their  position. 

I think  Mr.  Holland  does  recognise  exigencies  on  our  side, 
for  I note  with  pleasure  he  abstains  from  urging  the  Vatican 
Council  as  fulfilling,  from  our  point  of  view,  the  definition  of 
authority  in  the  Church  (the  subject  before  us)  as  I submitted 
it,  namely,  as  constitutionally  that  of  Pope  and  Council,  and 
I also  note  with  thankfulness  his  words,  “The  [Vatican]  decision 
may  be  the  basis  of  further  infallible  evolution.”  In  such 
a pregnant  sentence  as  this  one  sees  hope,  for  I,  for  one,  have 
no  part  with  those  who  try  to  make  anti-Petrine  capital  out 
of  the  well-known  criticisms  to  which  that  particular  Council 
i9  subject,  nor  out  of  the  well-known  incidents  which  attended 
it.  When  I hear  it  urged  by  Protestants  how  markedly  its 
continuation  was  arrested  before  it  could  go  further,  I reply 
that  that  only  shows  what  care  God  had  for  His  Church  and 
for  His  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a standing 
difficulty,  as  things  remain,  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  position 
of  your  correspondent,  to  regard  as  a legitimate  representation 
of  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  that  which  appears  to  sign 
away  the  Church,  or  to  recognise  as  a constitutional  mouth- 
piece of  the  Church,  the  os  Apostolorum,  one  who  himself  solely 
decides  what  hitherto  has  been,  and  what  now  and  henceforth 
must  be,  held  by  the  Church,  which  seems  to  be  a clear  sub- 
stitution of  a voice  to  the  Church  for  any  further  direct  voice 
0)  the  Church  (to  which  Peter,  however,  has  contributed  his 
due  part).  There  is,  of  course,  the  “ explorata  Ecclesiae  per 
orbem  dispersae  sententia,"  but  appeal  to  this  loses  force 


ALTAR  WINES 

Messrs.  Scorza  & Olivieri, 
81,  New  St.,  Birmingham 

beg  to  notify  their  numerous  clients  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  all  orders, 
large  or  small,  bulk  or  in  bottle,  for 
these  Wines,  having  had  a large  con- 
signment just  arrived. 


gfle  Collegio  3Bedn>  ’Rome 

AN  APPEAL. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  writes  as  follows: — 

“ In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  from  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£ 1 5,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  I print  below  a list  of 
subscriptions  already  received,  and  hope  to  supple- 
ment it  by  further  lists  in  the  near  future. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 


The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 

Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38, 

Rome. 

List  of  Subscriptions 

: — 

H E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

- £50 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 

- 100 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  O’Connell  - 

- 40 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 

- 100 

0 

0 

C.  Robertson,  Esq. 

- 100 

0 

0 

Per  Mrs.  Macartney 

- 36 

0 

0 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  - 

- 33 

0 

0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mann 

- 25 

0 

0 

Edward  Eyre,  Esq.  ( 1 st  donation) 

- 25 

O' 

0 

Col.  J.  P.  Reynolds,  D.S.O. 

- 25 

0 

0 

O.  Charlton,  Esq. 

- 10 

0 

0 

R.  Ball-Dodson,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

C.  Hart,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

F.  Shaw,  Esq. 

1 

J 

0 

George  Chufter,  Esq. 

1 

0 

0 
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when  what  has  been  just  stated  is  alongside  of  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  omission  of  any  definite  and  fixed  guarantee  for  this 
“ exploratio  ” being  duly  effected.  Can  the  “non  autem 
ex  consensu  Ecclesiae " be  “ evolved  ” into  " non  autem  ex, 
verumtamen  in  et  cum,  consensu  Ecclesiae,”  with  guarantees 
for  the  duly  effecting  of  this,  and  so  while  what  is  peculiar  to 
Peter  is  secured  the  requirement  for  its  being  constitutionally, 
and  so  validly,  exercised  is  not  lost  ? 

If  the  first  great  act  in  a quieted  Europe  should  be  the 
resumption  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  difficulties  to 
which  I have  alluded,  which  are  surely  not  unreal  or  unreason- 
able in  these  days,  be  removed,  who  shall  say  what  this  might 
not  do  towards  a cessation  of  the  vagaries  and  infidelities  of 
a Peterless  Episcopate  with  the  ills  which  ensue  from 
them,  the  reunion  of  Christendom  and  a new  era,  indeed,  upon 
earth  ? 

Yours,  &c.. 

More  Hall,  Stroud,  Glos.  C.  H.  Sharpe. 

May  10th,  1919. 


Sir, — In  discussing  that  grand  subject,  the  Church  of  Christ, 
there  are  a few  statements  which  all  must  first  agree  to  if  any 
good  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Would  Rev.  M.  Sharpe  and  his  friends 
agree  to  the  following  ? — 

1.  Christ  built  a Church  upon  a rock — i.e.,  He  put  together 
something  quite  definite  and  quite  permanent. 

2.  That  definite  and  permanent  building  could  only  be  a 
building  up  of  men — a corporate  body  of  men. 

3.  A corporate  body  of  men  is  impossible,  unless  some  in  it 
form  conjointly  one  directing  authority  and  the  others  are 
definitely  directed  as  by  one  voice. 

4.  Christ,  then,  built  up  a definite  and  permanent  authority, 
— i.e.,  an  ever-living  one  in  His  Church. 

5.  Even  if  there  be  for  a time  in  a body  of  men  several  claimants 
to  its  government,  yet  only  one  claimant  can,  in  fact,  be  the 
lawful  one. 

6.  If  ever  the  rock-supported  Church  of  Christ  ceased  to  have 
a /atti/w/fclaimant  to  its  “ God-given  ” government,  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  building  of  God. 

7.  That  God-built  government  alone  has  the  right  to  teach 
Christ’s  religion  by  Christ’s  command,  and,  therefore,  it  alone 
can  lawfully  define  what  is  its  composition  and  God-given 
powers. 


THE  CONGRESS. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue,  I read  with  regret  that  the  next 
Catholic  Congress  is  not  until  1920.  There  is  need  of  aggressive 
Catholic  action  at  once.  We  have  our  own  domestic  troubles 
to  air — notably  Central  Schools  and  Continuation  Classes ; 
a public  protest  to  make  regarding  the  obnoxious  secondary 
school  regulations  ; and  various  other  items  arising  from  the 
Fisher  Bill.  The  country  would  certainly  benefit  and  welcome 
(I  doubt  not)  a bold  reconstructive  programme  from  the  Catholic 
body.  One  has  read  more  than  once  quite  recently  in  the  Press 
of  the  Dissenting  bodies  petitioning  the  House  for  the  abolition 
of  all  voluntary  schools.  The  Anglican  body  is  asking  from  its 
members  five  millions  sterling,  principally  for  school  require- 
ments. 

Hence  we  need  a Congress  now.  Unless  our  grievances  get 
into  the  Press,  no  one  but  ourselves  will  know  them  ; and  unless 
wre  kick  up  a row  no  one  will  care.  * I hope  the  Bishop  of  Notting- 
ham’s invitation  will  be  accepted,  and  that  at  least  a C.T.S. 
Conference  will  be  held  this  year. 

Yours,  &c., 

William  Aspinall. 

7,  Oak  Road,  Crumpsall,  Manchester. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE  AND  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

Sir, — In  regard  to  the  words  of  Saint  Augustin,  “ Veneranda 
sacerdotum  dignitas  in  quorum  manibus  Dei  filius  velut  in  utero 
Virginis  incarnatur,”  &c.,  I find  the  following  reference  : 
" S.  Aug.,  Cone.  2,  Sup.,  Psal.  37.” 

This  reference  is  in  a book  of  Meditations,  entitled  “ Medita- 
tiones  de  Vita  Ecclesiastica,”  written  by  Matthaeo  Beuvelet, 
translated  into  Latin  and  published  in  1744  at  Louvain. 

Not  having  mine  in  the  district  to  refer  to,  I leave  it  to  those 
of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  and  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  have  a complete  library  of  the  Fathers  at 
hand  to  pursue  the  reference. 

I remain.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  O’Halloran. 

“ St.  Mary’s,”  George  Street,  Paisley. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  REGULATIONS. 

Sir, — My  parishioners  have  had  their  meeting,  as  in  every 
parish  of  the  Salford  diocese,  and  passed  a resolution  strongly 
protesting  against  Articles  3,  18,  23  and  24  of  the  Secondary 
School  Regulations.  This  resolution  has  been  forwarded  amongst 
others  to  the  local  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  latter  are 
arranging  to  wait  jointly  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  explain  our  grievances.  One  of  these  members  writes  : — 
“ May  I ask  if  your  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
moving  in  the  matter?  I am  sure  it  would  strengthen  our  hands 
if  they  were  moving  also.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

7th  May,  1919.  Parochus. 


ET  CETERA 


We  are  particularly  happy  to  record  the  reception 
into  the  Church  of  Mrs.  Romanes,  a lady  of  light 
and  leading  among  High  Anglicans,  and  the  widow 
of  the  distinguished  man  of  science,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  lectureship  at  Oxford  which  bears  his  name. 

* * 

* 

Lord  Bute  has  successfully  passed  through  the  great 
ordeal.  He  has  appeared  before  the  Coal  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  that  black  association  he  evidently 
thought  a white  sheet  would  be  out  of  place.  He  con- 
fessed to  his  ownership  of  128,000  acres  without  any 
pretence  of  penitence,  though  more  than  a third  of  this 
vast  area  is  workable  beneath  for  mineral  rights.  The 
witness,  when  asked  about  his  neighbours’  affairs,  was 
not  at  all  so  knowledgeable — he  had  been  minding  his 
own  business.  “ Do  you  regard  yourself  as  being  the 
owner  of  the  largest  mineral  royalties  in  South 
Wales?  ” “I  could  not  tell  you.”  “ Do  you  know  of 
any  who  hold  more?  ” “ No,  I don’t  know  the  extent  of 
the  holdings  of  anyone  else.”  A question  more  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Commission  was  : “ I suggest  that  the 
development  of  the  industry  has  been  held  up  through 
childish  caprice?  ” And  the  simple  reply  came  : “I 
have  not  held  it  up.” 

* * 

* 

That  point  was  indeed  a very  pertinent  one;  and, 
at  a later  sitting  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Smillie  stated 
that  when  the  Lord  Dalkeith  of  that  day  was  con- 
testing Midlothian  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  father, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  threatened  to  close  down  the 
colliery  if  Gladstone  was  returned.  He  was ; and — so 
the  statement  ran — the  collieries  were  closed.  If  that 
were  true  history,  it  would  call  for  a footnote  of  repro- 
bation, which  would  surely  have  included  a record  of 
legislation  by  which  such  conduct  was  held  to  be 
criminal.  But  let  the  colliers’  representatives  be  quite 
sincere  in  their  repudiation  of  such  a perversion  of 
natural  rights.  The  miners,  who  now  threaten  by  a 
strike  to  deprive  their  countrymen  of  coal  if  they  are 
asked  to  pay  income  tax  are  betraying  their  trust  in 
exactly  the  fashion  alleged  against  the  late  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

* * 

* 

Many  good  people  are  much  exercised  lest  the  Peace 
celebrations,  when  they  come,  will  be  hardly  more  than 
a repetition  of  Mafeking  Day  on  a large  scale,  and 
societies  are  being  formed  to  guide  popular  rejoicing 
into  discreet  and  worthy  channels.  A number  of  well- 
known  names  are  subscribed  to  a letter  to  the  Press 
pleading  for  a national  interest  in,  at  any  rate,  good 
music  for  the  occasion  of  the  celebration.  Theirs  are 
all  names,  to  the  number  of  a dozen,  to  be  found  in 
“ Who’s  Who.”  But  would  a letter  subscribed  by  the 
whole  of  “Who’s  Who,”  which,  after  all,  represents 
the  exceptional  in  favoured  classes,  have  any  effect  on 
the  ways  and  manners  of  a whole  population? 
“ People  yourself,”  was  the  retort  of  the  community 
when  an  enterprizing  society  toured  the  country  with 
“ superior  plays  for  the  people.” 

* * 

* 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  Peace  Day  will  find  trn- 
cultured  minorities  impotent.  There  was  a time,  if 
we  may  believe  the  poets,  when  our  recreations  were 
good  to  look  upon.  It  was  Richard  Corbet,  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  bids  “ Farewell  Rewards 
and  Fairies,”  and  laments,  boldly  enough  considering 
his  calling,  the  passing  of  Catholic  England.  Two  of 
the  verses  of  his  “ proper  ballad  ” run  : — 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelayes 
Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain, 

Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary’s  days 
On  many  a grassy  plain ; 
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But  since  of  late,  Elizabeth 
And  later,  James  came  in 

They  never  danced  on  any  heath 
As  when  the  times  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  Fairies 
Were  of  the  old  Profession ; 

Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries ; 

Their  dances  were  procession  ; 

But  now,  alas!  they  all  are  dead 
Or  gone  beyond  the  seas ; 

Or  farther  for  religion  fled, 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

* * 

To  the  week’s  tribute  to  Nurse  Cavell  we  add  Mrs. 
Meynell’s  poem,  quoted  from  her  last  volume  : — 

Nurse  Edith  Cavell. 

(Two  o’clock,  the  morning  of  October  12,  1915.) 

To  her  accustomed  eyes 
The  midnight  morning  brought  not  such  a dread 

As  thrills  the  chance-awakened  head  that  lie* 

In  trivial  sleep  on  the  habitual  bed. 

’Twas  yet  some  hours  ere  light ; 

And  many,  many,  many  a break  of  day 

Had  she  outwatched  the  dying;  but  this  night 
Shortened  her  vigil  was,  briefer  the  way. 

By  dial  of  the  clock 

’Twas  day  in  the  dark  above  her  lonely  head. 

“ This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me.”  Ere  the  cock 
Announced  that  day  she  met  the  Immortal  Dead. 

* * 

* 

The  death  of  Robert  Edward  Francillon  at  the  age 
of  78  makes  a break  with  many  persons  of  the  past, 
in  many  places.  At  Cheltenham,  where  his  school- 
fellows, to  name  two  survivors,  were  Lord  Morley 
and  Lord  Loreburn,  he  began  the  long  series  of  friend- 
ships commemorated  in  his  volume  entitled  “ Mid- 
Victorian  Memories.”  At  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
he  knew  Henry  Fawcett,  Leslie  Stephen,  Ainger  and 
Dilke.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Gray’s  Inn  in  1864, 
and  there  again  formed  one  of  an  interesting  circle, 
for  the  most  part  scattered  and  broken  even  before  the 
birth  of  the  present  century.  But  it  was  in  Fleet 
Street  that  he  found,  while  he  was  himself  still  young, 
most  of  the  young  friends  who  were  afterwards  to 
become  old  friends,  and  then,  in  many  cases,  to  vanish 
before  his  own  death  last  Monday.  For  twenty-two 
years  he  contributed  to  the  Globe  and  other  London 
papers,  and  married  in  1872  a lady  of  considerable 
musical  talents,  who  died  nine  years  ago.  During  the 
war  of  1870  Mr.  Francillon  was  arrested  by  the  French 
as  a spy  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters on  journalistic  business.  He  wrote  many 
novels,  and  was  a convert  to  the  Church. 


The  happiest  man  in  London  this  week  is  surely  a 
great  tenor,  a sudden  tenor,  successful  beyond  the 
dreams  of  aspirants,  acclaimed  on  the  first  night  of 
a memorable  London  opera-season,  with  a King  and 
with  Queens  “ giving  him  their  hands.”  Neither 
Great  Britain  nor  Ireland  produces  tenors  often, 
whereas  in  Tuscany  “ man  ” and  “ tenor  ” are  almost 
convertible  terms,  and  Mr.  Burke  was  born  of  Irish 
parents  at  Leigh,  where  he  was  eduoated  at  St. 
Joseph’s  School.  He  is  a fine  musician  as  well  as  the 
owner  of  a wonderful  voice,  and  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
as  a pupil  in  their  school  at  Leigh,  he  owes  an  early 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  art.  They  were,  he 
tells  a Daily  Chronicle  interviewer,  “extremely  fine 
musicians.  I can  never  be  grateful  enough  for  what 
they  taught  me.”  He  confesses  the  nervousness  of  his 
first  great  night  at  Covent  Garden.  The  audience  per- 
ceived this,  but  when  did  nervousness,  or  any  other 
sign  of  modesty,  do  otherwise  than  add  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  an  English  audience?  The  Manchester 
Guardian  welcomes  him  as  “ certainly  one  of  the  finest 
tenor  singers  ever  born  in  this  island,”  who,  with 


Now  for  a Vigorous 
little  Push ! 

It  was  on  th«  24th  of  May,  1918 — twelve  months  ago— that  the  first 
instalment  £210,  was  paid  in  reduction  of  the  crushing  debt  of  £4,310 
under  whioh  the  poor  people  of  this  slum  Mission  by  London  Bridge 
had  been  groaning  for  thirty  years  or  more. 

The  redaction  was  not  very  big  but  it  had  such  splendid  consequences 
that  I am  actually  looking  forward  to  the  first  anniversary,  Saturday 
next,  with  fair  hope  sf  finding  that  by  then  the  last  necessary  shilling 
will  have  reached  me  from  the  sympathetic  friends  of  poor  Melior 
Street  amongst  the  readers  of  Tee  Tablet. 

How  much  remains  to  be  cleared  eff  new  ? On  the  payment  of  the  £'210 
last  May  the  debt  stood  at  £4,130.  By  December  31st  it  was  down  to 
exactly  £1,000.  In  the  interval  between  January  1st  and  March  25th 
iLady  Day)  a further  reduction  of  £747  was  effected,  leaving  only  £253 
to  be  cleared  off.  Since  Lady  Day  the  causehasgone"  marching  on,” 
and  at  the  moment  ef  writing  the  debt  is  down  to  £170. 

A vigorous  little  push  now  on  the  part  of  the  readers  of  The  Tablet 
generally  would  easily  make  an  end  of  this  £170  by  Saturday  next,  and 
my  experience  of  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of  the  readers  of  The 
Tablet  duriag  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  such  that  I feel  great 
confidence  that  this  vigorous  push  will  be  now  made  by  them. 

Good  reader,  do  your  bit.  Send  that  mite  which  you  will  never  miss. 
Send  it  to-day,  and  all  will  be  as  it  should  be  at  poor  Melior  Street  on 
Saturday  next. 

Address : Fr.  Ryan,  Melior  St.,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1 . 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  Of  Westminster  : — “I  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid 
and  successful  efforts  that,  with  Ihejenceuragement  of  your  Bishop,  you  are  now 
making  to  reduce  that  burden,  I beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  every  way,  and 
to  grant  you  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  t xtinctron  of  the  debt." 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  : — " You  can  tell  everybody  that  your  appeal  has  the 
warmest  approval  of  your  Bishop.  I would  prefer  to  hear  of  your  being  enableJ 
to  pay  off  this  long-standing,  crushing  debt  than  to  hear  of  money  being  given  me 
to  build  new  churches.  Whoever  helps  you  will  be  making  an  excellent  use  of  his 
money,  and  will  be  contributing  powerfully  to  the  welfare  cl  the  Church  in  all 
South  London.  May  God  bless  and  reward  abundantly  all  who  help  you." 

Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan  : — “ I feel  sure  there  are  not  a few  deveters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  who  would  gladly  aid  you  if  only  they  knew  of  your  urgent  need  of  help." 
The  smallest  denation  is  promptly  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Mass  eve-y 
Friday  for  those  who  help  and  mementos  at  two  Masses  daily, 


A NEW  CATHOLIC  PAPER 


The  first  number  of  a small  monthly  journal 
called  “ THE  SOWER,”  and  devoted  to  all 
the  interests  of  Catholic  education,  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Its 
promoters  consider  that  English  people  are 
now  thinking  harder  about  the  possibilities 
of  education  than  they  ever  did  before ; 
that  many  developments  are  in  sight  both 
in  the  machinery  and  the  methods  of 
teaching ; and  that  in  these  circumstances 
Catholic  education  should  not  be  without 
a journal  of  its  own. 

Without  claiming  any  official  character, 
“THE  SOWER”  will  do  its  best  to  fulfil 
the  above  purpose  until  something  more 
adequate  be  possible.  It  will  not  be  a 
newspaper,  and  it  will  not  be  a purely 
professional  journal.  It  will  try  to  be  a 
meeting-ground  for  the  teacher,  the  priest, 
the  parent,  and  the  ordinary  Catholic  who 
thinks  about  the  Faith  and  the  prospects  of 
the  Faith,  which  are  in  these  days  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  education. 

Amongst  the  contributors  to  the  first  number 
of  “THE  SOWER”  are  the  Bishop  of 
Salford,  the  Bishop  of  Northampton,  Mgr. 
Provost  Brown  (of  the  Catholic  Education 
Council),  Canon  Driscoll  (Secretary  of 
Secondary  Schools  Conference),  Mr.  W. 
Merrick  (President,  Catholic  Teachers’ 
Federation),  Fr.  Martindale,  S.J.,  a religious 
of  the  Faithful  Companions,  and  others. 

The  new  journal  will  be  obtainable  by 
postal  subscription  only,  direct  from  the 
office.  Annual  subscription,  4/6  ; half- 
early,  2/3  ; single  number,  fourpence 
alfpenny.  Write  to 

“THE  SOWER,” 

SHAKESPEARE  PRESS, 

HINCKLEY  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 
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experience,  will  “ rank  with  the  other  two  or  three 
best  singers  of  our  time.  . . . Rarely  has  a first 
appearance  been  equally  successful.” 

* * 

* 

If  the  beaten  nation  still  desires  to  claim  a victory, 
let  them  find  a triumph  in  the  fact  that,  rather  than 
begin  the  season  with  a German  opera,  the  manage- 
ment fell  back  upon  La  Boheme  and  La  Traviata  and 
Mr.  Burke’s  beautiful  notes  were  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  those  tunes. 


On  June  nth  that  narrow  thoroughfare  near  the 
Strand,  Maiden  Lane,  will  be  much  beflowered,  from 
neighbouring  Covent  Garden,  and  much  be-motored. 
On  that  day  the  marriage  of  the  Hon.  Margaret  Barne- 
wall  with  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  H.  Townsend  is  to  be 
celebrated  at  Corpus  Christi  Church. 


CONTE  FULCIERI  PAULUCCI  DEI  CALBOLI. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  following  short  account  of 
an  heroic  young  Italian  officer  would  interest  many, 
especially  the  many  friends  of  his  family  in  England. 
Mortally  wounded  about  two  years  ago,  he  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  his  injuries  on  February  28  last.  Hit  by  shrapnel 
in  the  spine  whilst  carrying  dispatches,  he  never  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limbs ; but,  in  spite  of  suffering,  continued  to 
write  articles  on  military  subjects,  and  was  drawn  on  his 
spinal-couch  to  meetings  where  he  addressed  the  troops. 
The  King  of  Italy  in  person  decorated  him  with  the  Gold 
Medal,  the  highest  award  his  country  could  bestow. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article,  translated  from 
an  Italian  Catholic  weekly,  II  Momento,  shows  in  what 
esteem  Conte  Paulucci  was  held,  and  what  an  example  his 
twenty-six  years  of  life  have  left. 

The  death  has  taken  place  at  Saauen,  near  Berne,  of  our  heroic 
fellow-citizen,  Fulcieri  Paulucci  dei  Calboli,  who  gained  the 
Gold  Medal  and  has  set  such  a splendid  example  to  the  youth 
of  Italy,  concerning  which  the  Municipal  Council  of  Farli  have 
very  justly  published  a manifesto. 

But,  of  the  hero  who  gave  his  young  life  as  a sacrifice  for  his 
country,  we  must  also  recall  his  Christian  nobility  of  character, 
because  it  adds  his  name  to  the  glorious  company  of  those  who 
unite  in  indissoluble  bands  their  faith  and  country.  We  knew 
already  of  his  faith,  and  remember  how,  when  he  came  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  colours  of  the  Farli  Regiment,  he  was  sad- 
dened by  the  absence  of  any  sacred  character  in  the  function, 
and  the  omission  of  a blessing  of  the  flag.  But,  more  even  than 
ourselvee,  his  intimate  friends  can  testify  to  his  virtues. 

Angelo  Gambaro,  who  was  his  tutor  at  Lisbon,  describes  a 
visit  he  paid  to  our  hero  after  the  serious  wounds  he  received 
at  Dosso  Faiti  : — “ I have  just  returned  from  the  war  zone, 
where  the  first  accounts  that  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  which 
were  confirmed  by  a letter  from  the  Marchese,  his  father,  caused 
me  to  hasten  to  his  bedside.  He  was  expecting  me,  and  our  mutual 
desire  to  see  each  other  brought  me,  even  before  post  or  telegraph 
could  communicate  with  me.  He  greeted  me  with  his  usual 
smile,  breathing  the  sweetness  and  goodness  I had  known  for  ten 
years.  Not  a shade  of  sadness  veiled  the  accustomed  serenity  of 
his  face.  Nevertheless,  he  knew,  and  felt,  all  the  terrible  tragedy 
his  heroism  had  cost  him  : paralysis  of  his  body  from  thei  waist 
downwards,  and  unspeakable  pain  in  those  parts  which  remained 
alive.  But  he  bore  it  peacefully.  Only  when  the  suffering 
became  too  terrible,  he  let  a sigh  escape  him  : ‘ Jesus,  mercy  1 
My  God,  have  pity  on  me  1 ’ It  was  not  thus  I had  thought  to 
see  my  old  pupil  again.  I bent  down,  and  kissed  him  with  the 
reverence  inspired  by  sublime  virtue,  but  my  heart  was  torn. 

“ ‘ Bravo,  Fulcieri,’  I whispered  to  him,  ‘ you,  who  so  often  in 
the  happy  days  at  Lisbon  used  to  extol  the  “ Tamburino  Sardo 
of  De  Amicis,  have  now  surpassed  the  modest  hero  of  ‘‘Del 
Cuare.’”  ‘ But  I,’  he  quietly  answered,  ‘ have  only  done  my 
duty;  another  in  my  place  would  have  done  as  much.’ 

“ The  bravery  of  Fulcieri  is  not  the  kind  which  exhausts 
itself  in  the  action  of  a day,  or  an  hour  ; not  the  exaltation  of  a 
moment,  when  the  spirit  seems  to  release  from  the  depths  of  the 
personality  the  best  that  a man  possesses,  and  raises  it  from 
its  normal  limits  to  transcendental  spheres  ; nor  was  it  confined 
to  the  period  of  the  present  war.  His  life  had  unfolded  itself 
according  to  a line  of  progressive  harmonies,  which  were  the  sign 
of  sound  ethical  principles,  and  of  a strong  will.  They  have  now 
had  their  brilliant  manifestation.  The  parental  example ; the 
austere  and  simple  up-bringing  which  he  had  at  home ; the 
critical  spirit  that  was  his  by  nature,  persuaded  him  in  time  that 
aristocracy  is  not  a decorative  superiority,  nor  a soft  cushion 
upon  which  the  lazy  can  take  their  ease,  with  a name  which  it 
was  no  merit  of  their  own  to  bear,  but  that  only  personal  worth 
matters ; that  true  superiority  consists  in  serving  others.  . . . 
I shall  always  remember,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  the  impetuous 
way  in  which,  during  a discussion  which  was  once  agitating  some 
youths  on  the  question  of  morality  under  the  portico  of  the 


Athenaeum  at  Genoa,  he  unblushingly  proclaimed  his  own  purity 
of  life.  And  he  preserved  it  intact  for  the  gentle  girl  who  was 
waiting  to  become  his  wife. 

“ The  soundness  of  his  principles  was  only  equalled  by  his 
courage  in  defending  them  in  spite  of  common  opinions.  . . . 

As  a Christian  he  breathed  all  the  poetry  which  springs  from  the 
inward  struggle,  from  the  oblivion  of  self  to  give  joy  to  others, 
from  compassion  for  the  humble  and  weak. 

“ As  a Catholic,  he  strictly  observed  that  form  of  religion  than 
which  there  exists  no  nobler  faith  ; that  indestructible  element  of 
Italian  tradition  without  which  all  our  history  would  be  an 
enigma.  ” 


THE  CATHOLIC  TEACHERS’  FEDERATION. 

Meeting  at  Bradford. 

An  important  meeting  of  Catholic  teachers  was  held  on  Satur- ' 
day  last  in  St.  Bede’s  Grammar  School,  Bradford.  The  purpose 
was  to  discuss  Catholic  school  organization  in  connection  with 
the  new  Education  Act,  and  to  revive  the  old  Bradford  Catholic 
Teachers’  Association.  The  Hall  was  crowded  and  besides  the 
officers  of  the  Catholic  Teachers’  Federation,  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes 
(Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Grammar  School),  the 
Rev.  C.  Tindall,  M.A.,  Alderman  Cash,  K.C.S.G.,  members  of 
the  religious  teaching  orders  and  teachers  from  Halifax,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  the  West  Riding  were  present. 

Alderman  Cash,  K.C.S.G.,  ex-chairman  of  the  Bradford  Edu- 
cation Committee  and  member  of  the  Catholic  Education  Council, 
took  the  chair  and  extended  a cordial  welcome  to  the  officers 
of  the  Catholic  Teachers’  Federation  on  their  visit  to  Yorkshire. 
He  congratulated  Mr.  W.  Merrick,  the  President,  on  his  election 
to  the  Executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  Catholic  teachers  being  well  organized. 
Referring  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  he  regarded  the  Educa- 
tion Act  as  a beneficial  measure.  He  had  not  opposed  it  because 
he  recognised  its  far-reaching  possibilities.  It  was  a splendid 
measure  for  the  country  and  for  Catholics,  and  he  considered 
that  the  continuation  classes  would  afford  valuable  opportunities 
for  arresting  the  deplorable  leakage  amongst  our  young  people. 

With  regard  to  Catholic  secondary  schools,  Alderman  Cash 
maintained  that  they  were  being  forced  into  the  position  occupied 
by  our  elementary  schools  before  the  Act  of  1902.  Previous  t* 
that  Act  our  teachers  were  underpaid  and  our  schools  under- 
staffed. The  School  Boards  could  afford  to  pay  better  and  to 
staff  better  since  they  had  the  rates  at  their  command.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  Act  of  1902  the  voluntary  schools  and  the 
teachers  in  those  schools  would  have  been  in  a grievous  plight 
during  the  last  few  years.  Now  the  salaries  of  teachers  were 
advancing  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but  while 
teachers  in  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  will  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  the  new  scales,  the  teachers  in  Catholic  secondary 
schools  had  no  such  agreeable  prospect  before  them.  It  is  true 
that  an  increased  grant  for  secondary  schools  has  been  given 
but  has  already  been  swallowed  up  in  the  advances  already  given, 
and  even  taking  these  into  consideration  the  Catholic  teacher  is 
paid  anything  from  ^Jioo  to  ^150  a year  less  than  the  teacher 
in  the  municipal  secondary  school.  This  states  of  things  cannot 
be  allowed  to  go  on.  The  time  has  come  when  non-provided 
secondary  schools  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  non- 
provided  elementary  schools  in  the  matter  of  rate-aid.  This 
question  must  be  pressed  home  on  every  suitable  occasion. 
(Applause.) 

The  New  Situation. 

Mr.  W.  Merrick,  President  of  the  Catholic  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion and  member  of  the  Executive  of  the  N.U.T.,  aaid  that 
behind  the  Education  Act  was  the  weight  of  a united  people. 
The  Act  of  1918  was  not  the  offspring  of  political  rivalries.  It 
was  the  general  expression  of  the  popular  will  and  the  necessary 
forerunner  of  the  great  reforms  to  come.  The  difficulties  of 
Catholics  lay  in  providing  accommodation.  Given  this  the 
teachers  could  do  everything  else.  In  1902  we  entered  into  a 
bargain  which  involved  certain  financial  burdens  in  the  provision 
of  buildings  and  payment  for  alterations  and  repairs.  He  main- 
tained that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  call  for  a 

revision  of  the  bargain  between  the  State  and  ourselves.  The 
Scottish  Education  Act  created  an  entirely  new  situation  and 
provided  the  solution.  Further,  wre  could  not  be  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  a national  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  teaching  becoming  a branch  of  the 
Civil  Service.  We  were  advancing  with  great  strides  towards 
this  change,  and  if  Catholic  teachers  become  Civil  Servants  this 

would  make  a new  bargain  imperative.  He  urged  the  necessity 


The  Advertiser  referred  last  week  to  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world — namely,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  noble  pile  of  Mr. 
Selfridge’s  store  was  erected.  Never  before  or  since,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  has  such  a building  been  shot  up  at  such 
lightning  speed.  That’s  how  they  do  it  in  America.  A great 
number  predicted  that  the  Merchant  Prince  would  come  a 
cropper.  That  is  what  a number  are  saying  about  me,  because 
in  less  than  eighteen  months  I have  become  a great  auctioneer, 
and  am  going  forward  at  lightning  speed.  Reader,  although 
they  think  that  my  business  will  collapse,  like  castles  built  on  the 
sandy  sea-shore,  1 can  assure  you  that  I have  come  to  stay,  as 
time  will  prove.  At  my  auction  sales  of  silver  and  jewel*  on 
May  9 and  12  thirty-one  lots  out  of  the  330  lots  sold  realised 
^6,403. — W.  E.  Hurcomb,  170-3,  Piccadilly,  W.  (lift  to  third 
floor).  'Phone,  Regent  473. 
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of  organization,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  that  the  splendid 
strength  and  solidarity  of  the  Lancashire  teachers  was  the  great 
factor  in  securing  his  election  to  the  Executive  of  the  N.U.T. 

A Contrast. 

The  Rev.  C.  Tindall,  M.A.  (Headmaster  St.  Bede’s  Grammar 
School)  added  his  welcome  to  the  speakers’,  and  spoke  on  the 
position  of  Catholic  secondary  schools.  He  deplored  the  small 
number  of  only  eleven  recognised  Catholic  secondary  schools  for 
boys,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a great  increase.  Articles  23  and 
24  Tvere  certainly  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  he  was  confident  that 
their  modification  or  deletion  was  imminent.  In  the  financial 
difficulties  confronting  Catholic  secondary  schools  he  contrasted 
the  position  of  St.  Bede’s  Grammar  School  with  that  of  the  four 
municipal  secondary  schools  in  the  town.  There  was  a difference 
of  between  £5  and  £6  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  mainly  due 
to  the  smaller  salaries  paid  at  St.  Bede’s,  and  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  carry  on  with  an  income  of  less  than  two-thirds  that 
of  the  provided  schools.  The  Bradford  Council  had  been  very 
generous  towards  them.  They  received  £750  per  annum  in 
scholarship  fees  besides  occasional  grants  for  special  purposes. 
But  every  year  they  had  a deficit  which  had  to  be  made  up  by 
suberiptions  and  donations.  Whilst  the  Catholic  secondary 
schools  received  about  £ 2 per  head  from  the  rates,  the  municipal 
schools  received  £10  to  £11  per  head.  This  inequality  provided 
a strong  argument  for  either  full  rate  aid,  or  some  solution  on 
the  lines  of  the  Scottish  Education  Act.  Not  only  were  they 
hampered  by  heavy  current  expenses,  but  there  was  also  the 
capital  expenditure  on  buildings.  He  claimed  equal  rights  for 
Catholics  as  citizens  and  ratepayers. 

Advanced  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Mr.  W.  O’Dea  (member  of  the  Catholic  Education  Council) 
spoke  upon  the  question  of  advanced  instruction  in  elementary 
schools,  in  accordance  with  Clauses  2,  31,  and  32  of  the  new 
Education  Act.  He  warned  his  audience  against  the  misleading 
interpretations  that  had  been  given  of  the  possible  effect  of  these 
sections.  There  was  no  power  in  the  Act  that  enabled  a local 
authority  to  compel  a child  to  leave  a Catholic  school  and  attend 
a Council  school.  He  quoted  the  Memorandum  recently  issued 
by  the  Catholic  Education  Council  and  which  stated  that 
“ although  there  is  no  power  to  compel  Catholic  -scholars  to 
leave  Catholic  schools  and  attend  Council  central  schools  or 
classes,  we  feel  -very  strongly  that  parents  will  not  allow  their 
children  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced  instruc- 
tion provided  by  the  Act.”  The  last  sentence  was  the  kernel 
of  the  question.  Catholic  children  must  have  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  advanced  instruction  in  their  own  schools.  The 
parents  expect  it,  and  it  is  for  Catholic  managers  and  teachers  to 
see  that  they  are  not  disappointed.  Mr.  O’Dea  stated  that  he  was 
far  from  being  a true  believer  in  the  value  of  central  schools. 
He  foresaw  the  possible  danger  of  their  becoming  educational 
blind  alleys  for  their  cleverest  pupils.  The  central  school  is 
merely  a public  elementary  school  with  an  extended  curriculum 
and  provision  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  the  recent 
conference  of  the  N.U.T.  an  amendment  labelled  them  as  “ educa- 
tionally and  democratically  unsound,  and  a similar  opinion  was 
expressed  two  years  ago  by  a small  sub-committee  of  Catholic 
educationists.  They  regarded  the  provision  of  central  schools 
as  an  attempt  “ to  fob  off  an  inferior  and  cheaper  form  of 
education  upon  the  working  man’s  child.”  The  true  divisions  of 
an  educational  system  are  primary,  secondary,  and  university, 
with  easy  onward  egress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  for  those 
capable  of  profiting  thereby.  It  was  possible  for  central  schools 
to  injure  secondary  schools,  and  a speaker  at  the  N.U.T.  con- 
ference declared  boastfully  that  “ the  central  school  had  killed 
the  false  higher  elementary  school,  and  it  would  kill  the  secondary 
school.”  Catholics  cannot  afford  fratricidal  competition  of  this 
description,  and  he  believed  more  in  the  development  of  “ higher 
tops  ” in  the  primary  schools  with  every  possible  development 
of  the  Catholic  secondary  schools  and  the  transference  of  the 
best  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  to  them. 

Mr.  H.  Moon  (Manchester)  enlarged  upon  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Teachers’  Federation,  and  urged  Yorkshire  to  emulate 
Lancashire. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fleming  (Oldham)  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Rice  (Brad- 
ford) seconded,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Alderman  Cash,  and 
Mr.  Pogmore,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  thanked  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ho'.mes,  chairman  of  the  Governors,  and  Mr.  F.  Tindall,  for  the 
use  of  the  hall  and  their  hospitality. 


THANKSGIVING  PROCESSION  AT  HAIFA. 

JF  On  Low  Sunday  the  Christians  of  Haifa  carried  in  triumph, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
miraculous  statue  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  to  the  Monastery  of 
the  Carmelite  Fathers  on  Mount  Carmel.  During  the  war 
the  statue  had  been  hidden  for  safely  in  the  parochial  church 
belonging  to  the  Order  in  Haifa.  After  long  years  of  suffering 
the  expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  was  wonderful  to  behold,  many  of  them  having 
suffered  imprisonment  for  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  j 
Allies,  and  never  hoping  to  see  such  a happy  termination  of 
the  war.  On  arriving  at  the  large  and  beautiful  church  not 
a tenth  of  the  people  were  able  to  enter,  but  gave  expression 
to  their  joy  by  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and  visiting  the  sanctuary  throughout  a day  ever  to 
be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  Carmelite  Order. 
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THE  TIDEWAY 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  6s.  net.  jrd  Edition 

JOHN  AYSCOUGH  is  one  of  the  few  story  tellers  who  charm  the  literary 
critic  and  rejoice  the  popular  audience  alike.  A master  of  style,  he 
possesses  the  secret  of  how  to  embody  in  a brilliant  literary  setting  the 
sympathy,  humanity  and  tenderness  of  a love  story  which  go  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  greater  public.  Countless  thousands  have  been  captivated 
by  his  novels  in  the  past,  and  in  this  book,  “THE  TIDEWAY,"  we  have 
in  abundant  measure  the  characteristic  and  stimulating  pictures  of  life  which 
give  to  this  author  his  special  niche  in  the  temple  of  present  day  fiction 

FERNANDO 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  7s.  net.  “jrd  Edition 

Thh  Church  Times  says  : — “ We  have  lately  read  more  than  one 
spiritual  pilgrimage,  and  none  of  greater  charm  than  that  of  “John 
Ayscough.’’  Charm  it  is : the  charm  of  beauty,  of  liquid  sincerity,  of 
perfect  simplicity,  and  of  unfailing  chanty  for  all  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  in  contact.” 

THE  J FOUNDRESS 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  7s.  net.  In  Preparation 

“THE  FOUNDRESS"  is  concerned  with  the  present  century  and  the 
present  reign.  Like  all  Ayscough’s  books  this  new  novel  contains,  as  its 
pivot,  the  presentment  of  one  central  character — that  of  the  heroine. 
There  are  many  other  characters,  male  and  female,  all  treated  with  that 
subtle  comprehension  which  makes  the  peculiar  gift  of  this  writer. 

"First  impressions 

IN  AMERICA 

Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  12a.  84.  net.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  111ms.  [In  Preparation 
" This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  John  Ayscough’s  long-intended  and  long- 
promised  visit  to  America  which  he  made  in  the  Spring  of  1919.  It  gives 
the  impressions  he  formed  as  the  result  of  his  tour  throughout  the  Union 
when  he  delivered  numerous  lectures  upon  literary  and  other  subjects.  So 
observant  a visitor  as  John  Ayscough  could  never  find  himself  upon  a new 
Continent  without  the  taking  of  many  and  copious  notes,  and,  as  a result, 
the  book  is  rich  in  material  which,  from  his  over-present  sense  of  what  is 
whimsical  and  humorous,  is  never  dull.  The  work  is  to  be  produced  as  a 
large  handsome  volume  containing  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author 
and  other  illustrations. 
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Owing  to  the  unprecedented  rush  of  business,  in  response  to 
“ curiously  convincing  ” advertisements,  I must  suspend  any 
further  announcements  until  the  pressure  has  been  relieved.  In 
the  meantime  I will  just  content  myself  with  this  short  para- 
graph, so  as  to  enable  me  to  cope  with  the  accumulated  results 
of  former  announcements.  I value  and  purchase  jewels, 
antiques,  pearls,  porcelain,  pictures,  foreign  stamps  ; in  fact, 
everything.  Auction  sales  every  week.  The  most  sensational 
prices  are  being  realised ; for  instance,  a single  stone  diamond 
ring,  ^3,965  ; a pair  of  Georgian  sauce-boats,  ^696  ; a Georgian 
teapot,  £202  ; a Georgian  coffee  pot,  £176. — W.  E.  Hurcomb, 
170-  173,  Piccadilly,  W . (lift  to  third  floor).  ’Phone,  Regent  475. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

THE  CARDINAL’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

May  22,  Thursday. — Bow  : Visitation  and  Confirmation,  8 p.m. 
May  23,  Friday. — Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley  Square,  W.  : 
speaks  at  meeting  on  “ How  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  Race,”  3 p.m. 

May  25,  Sunday. — Westminster  : takes  part  in  outdoor  procession 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  4 p.m. 

May  26,  Monday. — Oratory  : assists  at  Mass  of  St.  Philip,  11  a.m. 
May  27,  Tuesday. — Liverpool  : distributes  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  city’s  scholars. 

May  30,  Friday. — Cathedral  Hall : presides  at  meeting  of 

Cathedral  Altar  Society,  8 p.m. 

May  31,  Saturday. — Cathedral  precincts:  closes  the  Soldiers’  Hut 
and  addresses  the  workers,  4 p.m. 
Holloway  : Out-door  Procession. — The  out-door  procession 
here  last  Sunday  took  place  in  ideal  weather.  Though  not  the 
largest,  it  was  the  most  beautiful  that  Holloway  has  yet  had. 
Guilds  came  to  it  from  places  so  far  apart  as  Canning  Town  and 
Kentish  Town.  The  large  sodality  of  Children  of  Mary  from 
Canning  Town  was  a notable  feature  and  a credit  to  that  parish- 
Local  interest  was  as  keen  as  in  pre-war  days,  and  this  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  even  after  the  fatigue  of  taking  part  in 
and  seeing  the  procession,  the  church  filled  in  two  hours  after  to 
hear  Father  Filmer  open  the  Catholic  Evidence  Mission.  This 
will  be  continued  every  evening  until  next  Wednesday,  when 
it  will  conclude  with  Papal  Blessing. 

Bayswater. — Visitation. — The  Cardinal  Archbishop  on 
Sunday  made  a canonical  visitation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Angels,  in  Westmoreland  Road,  and  afterwards  administered 
Confirmation.  In  a brief  address  His  Eminence  expressed  the 
gratification  which  he  always  felt  in  visiting  the  beautifulChurch 
of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  which  had  for  him  many  memories. 
He  regretted  that  on  this  occasion  Canon  Wyndham,  whose  zeal 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  priest  in  the  archdiocese,  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  being  present.  The  Cardinal  instanced 
Canon  Wyndham’s  work  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
general  European  situation,  the  Cardinal  said  the  greatest  cause 
of  sadness  in  the  present  day  was  that  after  years  of  conflict  the 
nations  still  had  not  turned  to  Almighty  God.  Although  our 
ablest  men  were  doing  their  best,  according  to  their  own  lights, 
yet  there  was  no  public  recognition  of  God.  Was  it,  then,  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  no  nation  could  look  to  the  future  with 
complete  confidence  ? 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George’s  Cathedral.— The  Rev.  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P., 
commenced  in  the  Cathedral,  on  Sunday  evening,  a course  of 
May  sermons.  On  account  of  a slight  operation,  Father  Jarrett 
was  unable  to  commence  the  course,  as  arranged,  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month.  A day  of  special  thanksgiving  for  our 
Lady’s  protection  of  the  parish  during  enemy  aerial  visitations 
is  being  arranged.  According  to  official  returns  just  issued, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  parish  was  persistently  bombed  by  the 
Germans,  and  although  damage  was  done  to  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral,  happily  no  loss  of  life  resulted.  In  thanksgiving,  the 
special  service  is  being  arranged. 

Walworth. — The  remarkable  interest  manifested  in  the 
mission  of  the  English  Martyrs,  Walworth,  was  emphasized  on 
Sunday.  The  congregation— generous  but  poor — .has  been 
striving  to  erect  a war  memorial  in  the  form  of  a marble  altar 
in  honour  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  Unfortunately,  the 
undertaking  could  not  be  completed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  neces- 
sary funds.  Still  they  persevered,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
£50,  obtained  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  moment.  Last  Sunday 
the  rector  Was  able  to  announce  that  within  a few  days,  con- 
gregation and  friends  had  contributed  £2 1 — a record  for  a poor 
parish. 

Bermondsey. — A series  of  out-door  meetings  will  be  a feature 
during  the  forthcoming  summer  of  an  active  social  campaign 
to  be  undertaken  in  Bermondsey.  It  is  being  organized  by  the 
League  of  the  Cross,  and  it  will  give  the  clergy  an  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  social  problems  and  considering  them  with  their 
fellow  citizens  in  the  street.  Canon  E.  F.  Murnane,  the  rector 
for  a number  of  years,  has  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
this  method  of  public  propaganda  ; and  he  has  on  former  occa- 
sions received  the  sympathetic  support  of  representatives  of 
other  religious  denominations  and  temperance,  societies. 

An  imposing  war  shrine  is  to  be  erected  in  the  mission,  to 
commemorate  the  supreme  sacrifice  during  the  world  war  of 
more  than  300  men  of  the  parish. 
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The  Bishop  and  the  Education  of  the  Clergy. — In  a Pas- 
toral Letter  read  in  the  churches  on  Sunday,  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark  writes : — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishop  to  provide 
diocesan  clergy  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  faithful, 
and  this  would  now  be  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the 
generous  self-sacrifice  of  Bishops,  priests  and  faithful  in  the 
past.  . . . The  normal  period  of  preparation  for  the  priesthood 
is  now  twelve  years.  It  is  natural  that  many  of  the  parents 
find  themselves  unable  to  provide  the  pension  for  so  long, 
especially  where  there  are  other  children  to  be  launched  in  life. 
It  is  but  fair  that  those  who  will  benefit  by  the  ministrations  of 
the  future  priest  should  help  to  provide  for  the  period  of  his  pre- 
paration. For  this  purpose  benefactors  in  the  past  set  aside 
money  for  the  foundation  of  burses  or  scholarships,  and  generous 
souls  responded  liberally  to  the  appeal  inaugurated  by  Bishop 
Danell  for  the  means  to  build  a seminary  of  our  own.  The 
seminary  is  built,  the  burses  are  filled,  but  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  population  makes  the  provision  of  priests,  and  the  col- 
lecting of  means  for  their  training  still  one  of  the  heaviest  cares 
of  every  Bishop.  In  this  great  work  we  look  to-day,  as  always, 
to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  our  priests  and  all  our  faithful 
people.  . . . Our  trust  in  the  liberality  of  our  people  has  never 
yet  been  disappointed.  But  money  is  not  all.  We  need  your 
prayers,  your  zeal,  your  personal  interest,  and  if  it  shall  please 
God  to  make  choice  of  your  sons  to  carry  on  His  work,  we  ask 
you  to  give  gladly  to  Him  who  first  gave  His  own  Son  to  live  and 
die  for  you. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  we  have  had  great  difficulties  to 
face,  partly  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  partly  because 
conscription  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  our  students.  Year 
by  year  the  expenses  became  greater  than  the  income,  and  a 
deficit  was  shown  in  the  statement  accompanying  the  list  of  the 
annual  collection.  It  would  have  been  a retrograde  step  to  close 
a seminary  of  which  we  ought  all  to  be  proud,  and  which  had 
given  already  so  many  excellent  priests  to  the  diocese.  Dona- 
tions were  made  to  our  seminary  in  the  past,  which  would  not 
have  been  made  had  the  donors  thought  that  the  work  would 
not  continue.  We  could  not  shake  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  helped  us  in  our  difficulties,  and  we  have  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  greatest  interest  will  always  be  shown  in  this 
all  important  diocesan  work.  A lady  who  desires  to  be  unknown, 
but  who  will  certainly  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  many, 
gave  us,  last  October,  the  sum  of  ,£1,500  towards  this  debt  of 
war-time  conditions,  and  her  intention  is  to  add  another  £500, 
but  with  the  hope  that  her  example  may  induce  others  to  help 
clear  off  this  debt.  We  are  confident  that  this  wish  will  soon  be 
realised.  Our  seminary  must  be  thoroughly  efficient,  and  we 
should  not  like  to  be  compelled,  by  lack  of  funds,  to  impair  its 
efficiency.  And  while  we  concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  maintain- 
ing the  seminary,  we  cannot  forget  that  if  the  future  professors 
are  to  be  properly  trained  for  their  work,  we  must  make  use 
of  St.  Edmund’s  House,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  venerable  English 
College,  Rome.  Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  St. 
.Augustine’s  House,  at  Walworth,  which  is  now  being  reopened. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  some  young  men  who,  after  their 
experience  in  the  war,  may  desire  to  be  priests.  St.  Augustine’s 
House  will  give  them  the  opportunity,  while  retaining  their 
employment,  to  test  whether  they  can  manage  their  studies  for 
the  priesthood  and  whether  their  vocation  be  true. 

We  most  earnestly  exhort  you  to  generosity  in  the  annual 
collection,  and  we  should  like  to  see  even  more  subscribers  in  the 
different  parishes  for  the  St.  John’s  Seminary  Fund  Society. 
Remember  that  the  future  of  the  diocese  depends  on  the  sound, 
efficient  training  of  our  priests,  and  do  your  best  to  help  in  this 
excellent  work.  When  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  when 
privileged  to  receive  the  sacraments,  pray  for  those  who  enabled 
you  to  have  the  priests  to  minister  unto  you,  and  resolve  to  secure 
these  blessings  for  many  others  in  the  future. 

Catholics  and  the  Public  Health  Act. — At  a largely 
attended  meeting  of  the  South  London  Catholic  League  on  Mon- 
day evening  at  Vauxhall,  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  W.  F.  Brown, 
V.G.,  brought  up  a notice  of  motion  on  behalf  of  the  Standing 
Committee  dealing  with  certain  phases  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
He  had  attended  that  afternoon  a certain  commission,  he  said, 
when  the  question  of  birth  control  was  discussed.  A prominent 
lady  philanthropist  in  the  course  of  her  evidence  declared  that,  in 
her  opinion,  it  was  quite  necessary  that  the  matter  of  birth  control 
should  be  put  before  mothers  at  the  clinics  to ' be  established 
under  the  Public  Health  Act.  He  inquired  of  the  witness  whether 
it  was  her  view  that  the  machinery  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  provided  at  the  public  expense  should  be  used  in  that 
way,  and  she  replied  that  she  saw  no  objection. 

Mr.  L.  McDermott,  chairman,  urged  that  strong  representa- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Health  on  this  important 
matter.  He  should  be  plainly  asked  to  state  whether  a public 
measure  was  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned  by  Mgr. 
Brown.  Surely,  said  the  speaker,  the  Empire1  was  not  to  control 
population  as  it  controlled  food. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Larkin,  secretary  of  the  Southwark  Rescue 
Society,  urged  that  Catholic  representation  should  be  appointed 
to  the  local  bodies  which  would  administer  the  Act.  By  the  new 
measure  the  Ministry  of  Health  would  take  care  of  a child  even 
before  it  was  born,  and  would  deal  with  it  every  moment  of  its 
life  and  even  after  it  was  dead,  for  a movement  in  favour  of 
cremation  was  being  encouraged.  Consequently  after  a person 
was  dead  he  or  she  would  not  escape  the  Ministry  of  Health  Act. 
The  speaker  reminded  the  delegates  that  any  inspector  under  the 
Act  would  have  the  right  to  enter  a house  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  parents  in  order  to  inspect  it.  Every  question 
affecting  Catholic  principles  was  dealt  with  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  Act,  including  divorce.  Many  of  those  now  engaged  on 
the  Bill  had  discussed  the  question  of  divorce  in  connection  with 
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health  problems,  and  whether  steps  should  be  taken  to  include  it 
in  the  measure.  The  speaker  urged  that  Catholic  action  should 
be  immediately  taken.  He  warned  the  delegates  that  principles 
to  which  Catholics  could  not  object  would  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  people  in  one  area,  whilst  in  another  locality  the  idea 
of  Malthusianism  might  be  encouraged.  It  was  a matter  of 
local  organisation,  and  on  those  bodies  Catholics  must  be  repre- 
sented. 

Mgr.  Brown  declared  that  no  one  could  exaggerate  the  dangers 
to  Catholic  principles  arising  from  the  abuse  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  He  looked  with  confidence  to  a united  opposition  from  the 
Catholic  body  of  England  and  Scotland.  “ While  men  slept,  the 
enemy  sowed  tares  ” ; while  men  and  women  were  pursuing  their 
daily  avocations,  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  would  deal  with  people  from  birth  to  death  and  after,  and 
Catholics  would  awaken  to  find,  when  perhaps  too  late,  that  the 
measure  had  become  law.  This  was  one  of  the  terrible  dangers 
of  modern  legislation.  It  was  no  longer  popular  legislation,  but 
departmental  legislation. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Catholic  united  action  against 
the  measure  was  urged,  and  ultimately  the  Standing  Committee 
was  instructed  to  take  whatever  steps  necessary. 


LEEDS 

Leeds:  Catholic  Social  Guild. — On  Wednesday,  May  7, 
the  members  of  the  Leeds  Branch  of  the  Social  Guild  held  a 
whist-drive  and  social  at  the  Catholic  College,  Leeds,  when  over 
a hundred  were  present.  The  Rector  of  the  College  and  President 
of  the  Guild,  the  Rev.  H.  Garman,  S.J.,  acted  as  host,  and  an 
enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  singing  of 
" God  Bless  our  Pope.”  8§jj 

Ripon. — At  St.  Wilfrid’s,  on  Monday,  May  12, ”a  Solemn 
Requiem  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Father  Levick,  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  the  late  Canon  Vavasour,  who  built  the  church, 
the  house  and  schools  at  Ripon.  The  music  of  Dr.  Newsham's 
Requiem  was  suitably  rendered  by  the  school  children  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul. — R.I.P. 

On  Sunday  evening,  a very  interesting  lecture,  with  limelight 
views,  was  given  by  Father  Levick  on  “ Lourdes  and  Our  Lady,” 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ripon  hospitals.  Owing  to  the  great 
number  of  French-speaking  Canadians  present.  Father  Cannon, 
the  Canadian  chaplain  to  the  23rd  Reserve,  acted  as  interpreter, 
and  appropriate  hymns  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  were  sung  by 
the  choirs  of  the  10th  and  23rd  Canadian  Reserves  and  of  St. 
Wilfrid’s.  The  New  Spa  cinema  was  generously  lent  by  Mr.  De 
Vere,  who  also  manipulated  the  lantern.  The  lecture  ended 
with  a beautiful  picture  of  Pope  Benedict  XV,  and  the  hymn, 
“ God  Bless  our  Pope.” 


NOTTINGHAM 

Newhall  : Funeral  of  a Belgian  Refugee  Priest. — At 
Newhall  last  week  the  funeral  took  place  of  the  late  Father  John 
Mary  Hubert  J anssens,  who  passed  away  at  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Parmentier,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  The 
deceased,  who  was  a native  of  Tamise,  near  Antwerp,  came  to 
England  as  a refugee  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  last  Sep- 
tember, whilst  staying  at  Hathem,  near  Loughborough,  he  had 
a stroke.  In  the  following  month  he  came  to  the  home  of  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Father  Parmentier.  Several  of  his  sisters  are 
nuns  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  also  Sisters  of  Charity. 
On  Wednesday  evening  the  body  was  taken  processionally  to  the 
Newhall  Church,  and  on  Thursday  morning  Requiem  Mass  was 
sung  by  the  Rev.  Father  Parmentier.  The  Bishop  of  Notting- 
ham gave  the  Absolution,  and  in  the  course  of  a short  address, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Father  J anssens  had  been  a great 
benefactor  to  the  diocese.  Afterwards  the  body  was  conveyed 
by  motor  hearse  to  the  Mount  St.  Bernard’s  Abbey,  for  interment 
in  the  Abbey  cemetery.  There  were  present,  in  addition  to  the 
Bishop,  the  Very  Rev.  Canons  James  Browne  (Derby),  J.  Bernard 
Hobson  (Shepshed),  J.  M.  Flynn  (Burton),  the  Rev.  Fathers  M. 
O’Reilly  (vicar  Foreaine,  of  Whitwick),  H.  Lindboom  (Leicester), 
J.  Parle  (Leicester),  F.  Caus  (Leicester),  J.  Cremonini  (president 
of  the  Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester).  The  Rev.  Father  Parmentier 
read  the  last  prayers  at  the  graveside. 

The  late  Rev.  Father  Janssens  belonged  to  a well-known 
Belgian  family,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  late  father 
was  a member  of  the  Belgian  Senate. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Bishop  administered  the  sacrament 
of  Confirmation  at  Newhall,  and  preached  at  the  principal  Mass 
in  the  morning. 

Chesterfield  : War  Memorial. — A memorial  to  the  sixty- 
two  men  from  Chesterfield  Catholic  Church  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  war,  was  unveiled  in  the  church  on 
Sunday  night.  The  memorial  comprises  a large  bronze  figure 
of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  the  inscription  at  the  head 
" Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man,”  while  the  names  of  the 
men  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  appear  on  a 
panel  at  the  base. 

The  Mayor  (Sir  Ernest  Shentall)  and  Corporation  attended,  and 
Sir  Ernest  unveiled  the  memorial,  which  was  blessed  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Hassan  (rector).  The  service  included  the  sounding 
of  the  “Last  Post"  by  two  buglers.  Father  Colchester,  S.j. 
(Mount  St.  Maiy’s  College,  Spinkhill),  preached  the  sermon. 

At  the  end  of  Benediction,  Father  Hassan  tendered  the  thanks 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  Borough  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Councillors  for  their  attendance,  thereby  making  the  events  of 
the  evening  more  memorable  and  impressive.  Their  presence, 
he  said,  showed  their  sympathy  with  the  mothers  and  wives  and 
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families  of  the  bereaved,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  their  sons  and  husbands.  The  Catholics  of  Chesterfield 
had  been  loyal  during  the  war ; and  most  of  our  young  men — - 
educated  in  the  Catholic  school — had  joined  up  before  con- 
scription. Sixty-tw.o  was  a large  number  of  men  to  lose  from 
the  congregation,  but  we  hope  the  shedding  of  their  blood  has 
not  been  in  vain.  The  shrine — the  first  opened  in  Chesterfield — 
will  be  a place  where  relatives  and  friends  can  go  and  commune 
in  prayer,  with  their  names  before  them,  with  their  dead  ; and, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  of  their  Saviour,  find  in  His  pain  and 
death,  resignation,  strength  and  comfort  in  their  own  sorrows 
and  bereavements. 


NORTHAMPTON 

East  Bergholt  : St.  Mary’s  Abbey. — On  May  6,  Miss  Isabel 
Pound,  in  religion.  Sister  Margaret  Mary  (who  numbers  among 
her  ancestors  Thomas  Pounde,  S.  J.,  who,  for  his  open  profession 
and  skilled  defence  of  his  faith,  spent  thirty  years  in  prison  under 
Elizabeth  and  was  liberated  by  James  I in  1603),  was  clothed 
with  the  holy  habit  of  Saint  Benedict  by  the  Bishop  of  Northamp- 
tion,  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  East  Bergholt. 

The  bride,  attired  in  ivory  silk,  knelt  at  a prie  dieu  in  the 
nuns’  choir  during  Vespers,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
whole  community  escorted  her  to  the  enclosure  door — her  train 
being  carried  by  the  little  daughter  of  Sir  Reginald  Tyrwhitt, 
K.C.B.  The  Bishop,  with  his  ministers,  received  the  bride, 
who  was  attended  by  two  matrons,  Mrs.  W.  Carey,  wife  of  Dr. 
Carey,  of  Ipswich,  and  Miss  Consuela  de  Roca,  a friend  of  Sister 
Margaret  Mary’s.  After  the  customary  interrogations,  the 
Bishop  performed  the  ceremony  of  clothing,  and  then  delivered 
an  appropriate  address  based  on  the  words  : ‘ ' Let  this  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  ” (Phill.  ii.  5).  The  sermon 
ended,  the  “ Te  Deum  ” was  sung,  after  which  the  Bishop  and 
his  ministers  conducted  the  novice  back  to  the  enclosure  door, 
where  Lady  Abbess  and  the  community  were  waiting  to  receive 
her. 

The  officiating  clergy  were  Dom  V.  Corney,  O.S.B.,  Father 
Miles,  Father  Wainwright,  and  Father  Squirrel,  who  acted  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  Dom  Bede  Birchby,  O.S.B.  (chaplain 
to  the  Abbey)  was  in  attendance  on  his  lordship.  Lady  Abbess' 
nephew.  Master  Maurice  Gorham,  was  cross-bearer,  and  Master 
Kevin  Carey,  mitre-bearer. 

Next  day,  being  the  Solemnity  of  St.  Joseph,  there  wasHigh 
Mass  “ coram  Pontifice,”  and  in  the  afternoon  after  Vespers 
the  Bishop  confirmed  some  of  the  village  children.  He  an- 
nounced his  hope  of  being  able  during  the  summer  to  open  the 
new  little  mission  of  Brantham,  the  first  Catholic  chapel  in  that 
secluded  spot,  to  be  built  since  the  Reformation. 


PORTSMOUTH 

Business  Men  and  the  Bishop. — On  Wednesday  in,  last 
week  the  Portsmouth  Catholic  professional  and  business  men 
entertained  the  Bishop  of  Portsmouth  and  guests  from  other 
towns  to  dinner  at  the  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Southsea.  About 
eighty  sat  down  to  dinner,  including  Mgr.  Canon  Matson,  V.G., 
Ganons  Mongan  (Ryde)  and  Kuner  (Southsea),  Fathers  O’Leary, 
King,  Raab,  F.  J.  Murphy,  Lion,  O’Mahoney,  Lockyer,  and 
Father  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  S.J.,  Alderman  J.  Mulvany,  J.P., 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  R.  Mallins,  J.P.,  O.B.E.,  Capt.  H.  L.  Pearce, 
R.N.,  Major  P.  McK.  Terry,  J.P.,  Lieut.  Tindall,  R.N.V.R., 
Messrs.  Foran,  Wilkinson,  Milne,  and  Baber  (Hon.  Sec.). 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  Murtough),  having  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  Pope  and  King,  the  Vice-Chairman  (Mr.  R.  J.  Jenkins) 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Bishop,  laying  special  stress  upon 


the  way  he  was  appreciated  by  his  people  for  his  devotion  to 
them  and  his  interest  in  all  that  was  for  their  welfare.  The 
Bishop,  in  his  reply,  mentioned  that  he  had  returned  from 
Bath  in  order  to  be  present ; he  spoke  feelingly  of  the  ties  that 
bound  Bishop  to  priest,  priest  to  people,  and  Bishop,  priest 
and  people  together,  and  said  he  should  not  fail  to  call  upon 
the  Portsmouth  Catholics  for  their  assistance  should  necessity 
occur. 

The  toast  of  the  guests  was  in  the  hands  of  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H. 
Cooke.  He  said  that  Catholics  had  been  reproached  for  their 
lack  of  social  amenities,  possibly  that  was  an  heirloom  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  they  had  had  to 
keep  themselves  to  themselves,  but  the  time  had  now  come 
when  Catholics  must  take  their  place  more  fully  in  social  life. 

Mr.  A.  C.  J.  Charlier,  of  Sheffield,  replied  complimenting  the 
hosts  upon  the  entertainment  they  had  arranged.  He  said 
that  people  coming  back  from  the  war  did  so  with  different 
views  of  Catholics  and  Catholicism,  and  they  were  welcomed 
now  in  the  commercial  and  national  work  of  the  country  as 
they  had  never  been  before  ; they  must  take  their  share  in  the 
work  of  social  reconstruction.  Father  King  gave  a thoughtful 
speech  on  Catholics  working  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Merchant 
Guilds,  and  said  business  men  must  try  to  bring  back  the  Ten 
Commandants  into  the  commercial  life  of  the  country.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Sandy,  of  Birmingham,  felt  that  Father  King  had  struck 
the  right  note — -brotherly  love  must  be  the  foundation  of  all 
activities — and  urged  that  things  should  be  looked  upon  in  a 
broad  way  and  not  parochially.  The  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a close  by  Mr.  J.  Cleary,  of  Brighton,  who  proposed  the 
health  of  the  hosts,  to  which  Mr.  J.  Murtough  briefly  replied. 
During  the  evening  Messrs.  Milne,  Groves  (Bournemouth)  and 
Tribe  (Southampton)  added  to  the  success  of  the  evening  by 
rendering  a musical  programme. 


SALFORD 

The  Catholic  Federation. — -The  Bishop  of  Salford  presided 
over  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Executive  Council  of 
the  Salford  Federation  at  Bishop’s  House,  Salford,  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  8,  and  was  supported  by  the  Chairman,  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  O’ Kelly,  V.G.  ; the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson,  J.P.  ; the  General  Secretary,  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Sharrock ; and  the  Organising  Secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Burns. 

The  Annual  Report,  which  was  adopted,  dealt  with  the 
questions  of  education,  the  Secondary  School  Regulations  and 
the  existing  agitations  against  them,  registration  work,  public 
morality,  the  final  removal  of  divorce  from  the  Co-operative 
Movement,  the  “ Reduced  Purchasing  Power  ” resolution  in  the 
democratic  congresses  and  general  questions. 

Unsatisfactory  Position. — The  report  reminded  Federa- 
tionists  that  it  is  the  primary  function  of  the  Federation  to  assert 
the  position  of  the  Church  upon  mixed  questions,  and  that  its 
success  necessarily  depends  upon  three  factors — the  known 
guidance  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  general  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  general  support  of  the  laity.  Experience  taught 
that  any  period  in  which  Federation  was  called  upon  to  act  with 
regard  to  mixed  questions  was  a trying  time  for  Federation,  and 
if  an  explanation  was  to  be  sought  for  the  existing  unsatisfactory 
position  of  Federation,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Federation  was  passing  through  a period  in  which  it  had  been 
called  upon  to  deal  with  two  mixed  questions — education  and 
Socialism.  The  balance-sheet  showed  a deficit  of  £6g  8s.  8d. 
on  the  year,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  a vote  of  the  branches  on 
the  desirability  of  discharging  all  liabilities  from  the  Reserve 
Fund. 

All  the  officials  were  re-elected.  The  General  and  Organizing 
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Secretaries  were  re-elected  as  delegates  to  Confederation  Council, 
and  the  Organizing  Secretary  was  authorised  to  attend  the 
Carlisle  Co-operative  Congress  in  Whit- week  in  the  interests  of 
Oatholic  co-operators  and  the  Reduced  Purchasing  Power 
resolution  on  education. 

Progress  was  reported  on  the  question  of  easier  divorce  laws, 
and  the  steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  Secondary  School  Regu- 
lations during  the  existing  agitation. 

It  was  decided  to  remind  the  Confederation  Council  that  the 
Council’s  linking-up  scheme  was  still  before  the  Council.  With 
regard  to  the  proceedings  at  the  last  Confederation  Council 
meeting  concerning  a national  platform  on  Catholic  organiza- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  following  resolution  which  had 
been  previously  passed  and  forwarded  by  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  District  Committee  of  the  Federation  : — " That  this 
Council  endorses  the  action  of  its  delegates  to  the  Confederation 
Council,  whereby  those  delegates  declined  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  that  Council,  protests  against  the  undemocratic  procedure  of 
that  Council,  believes  that  any  organization  which  seeks  to 
represent  the  Catholic  body  must  be  based  on  the  parishes  ; must 
provide  for  the  ex  officio  representation  of  the  clergy  and  the 
direct  election  of  the  laity,  and  must  not  divide  the  Catholic  body 
into  sexes  or  classes  ; and  declares  that  only  such  proposals  must 
be  submitted  to  ecclesiastical  authority  for  approval  as  may  be 
said  to  be  the  considered  findings  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
Confederation.”  The  remaining  national  platforms  on  Catholic 
education  and  Christian  social  reconstruction,  together  with 
the  other  items  on  the  Confederation  agenda,  were  deferred. 

Manchester  : Father  Vaughan  and  Present-day  Unrest. 
— Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  preaching  on  Sunday  evening, 
at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  Manchester,  on  “ Present-day 
Unrest”  (reports  the  Manchester  Guardian ),  said  the  people 
were  content  no  longer  to  be  simply  wage-earners  ; they5wanted 
to  do  something  more  human  than  merely  grind  at  a machine 
which  was  simply  a dividend-producer  for  the  employer.  They 
wanted  to  understand  the  machine  and  to  work  with  it.  They 
wanted  a share  of  the  profits.  They  said,  " Let  us  talk  less  of 
profit-making  and  more  of  profit-sharing.”  There  was  a section 
of  the  community — -he  thought  they  must  be  the  families  of 
profiteers — who  seemed  to  live  on  snapshots  and  headlines 
and  the  jazz.  One  would  think  God  Almighty  had  made  them 
to  be  glorified  spinning-tops.  He  should  think  that  the  punish- 
ment of  such  people  in  the  next  world  would  be  to  be  whipped 
round  when  they  were  too  tired  to  move.  The  divorce  courts  of 
the  country  were  congested,  the  nurseries  were  empty,  and  the 
undertakers  had  more  than  they  could  do.  We,  as  a nation, 
were  travelling  to  the  cemetery.  And  the  present  state  of  things 
was  going  to  be  worse,  because  we  had  the  happy  knack  now  of 
making  out  that  whatever  we  liked  was  right  and  that  there 
was  no  sin  except  being  dull  and  no  remorse  except  being  found 
out.  He  was  not  exaggerating  ; he  saw  these  things  with  his 
own  eyes,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  provinces  ; and  in 
London,  in  regard  to  them,  the  East  End  was  copying  the  West 
End.  Referring  to  the  Peace  Conference,  Father  Vaughan 
said  the  Big  Four  had  parcelled  out  God’s  earth,  as  though  it 
were  an  allotment  field.  God  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
matter.  They  had  settled  the  business  without  God,  and  God 
would  unsettle  it. 


ST.  THOMAS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Medieval  Guild  Plays. 

A lecture  was  given  on  Monday,  May  5th,  at  Dr.  Johnson’s 
House,  by  Miss  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.,  on  Medieval  Guild 
Plays. 

'ilie  drama  is  a universal  instinct  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was,  she  pointed  out,  a powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  It  was  an  important  means  of  education  as  well  as  of 
amusement;  it  afforded  occupation  during  the  long  winters  and 
drew  the  people  together  in  a common  interest.  The  old  classical 
drama  had  died  with  the  Empire ; it  was  banned  by  the  Church, 
and  the  Pagan  world  became  indifferent  to  it.  The  new  drama 
originated  from  life  itself,  which  is  made  up  of  spiritual  conflict 
(Tragedy)  and  the  “ jostle  of  social  adjustment  ’’  (Comedy).  Its 
only  connection  with  the  classical  drama  is  that  both  deal  with 
subjects  well  known  to  the  audience,  and  that  the  interest  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  subject  as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated. 
It  was  killed  by  the  Reformation  which  disapproved  alike  of  its 
subjects  and  its  spirit.  Elizabethan  drama  pointedly  ignored  it, 
and  borrowed  nothing  from  it  except  the  comic  element.  The 
Church  approved  of  it  because  it  was  so  full  of  the  joyous  light- 
heartedness, which  is  so  marked  a feature  in  St.  Francis,  and  so 
absolutely  wanting  in  Protestant  writers  such  as  Wesley. 

The  Guild  Plays  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week  and  Easter,  which  form  a huge  drama  on 
heroic  lines  and  which  formerly  contained  many  more  dramatic 
elements  now  omitted,  such  as  the  rending  of  the  veil  and  the 
tearing  of  the  altar  cloth.  Dialogue  originated  from  the  anti- 
phonal  singing.  The  sequence  of  Easter  preserves  the  earliest  of 
these  plays.  'I  here  would  be  a rude  representation  of  the  tomb 
in  which  the  Crucifix  had  been  buried  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
and  beside  it  a huge  stone  and  one  of  the  clergy  to  represent 
the  angel  of  the  Resurrection.  Three  others  wearing  copes 
approach  and  sing  with  the  angel  the  dialogue  Quern  quaeritis? 
Then  the  cloth  in  which  the  Cross  was  wrapped  would  be  lifted 
up  and  Surrexit  Dominus  followed  by  Te  Deitm  would  be  sung. 
The  Unguentarius,  from  whom  the  spices  were  supposed  to  have 
been  bought,  sometimes  appeared,  and  from  him  originated  the 
comic  relief  which  was  such  a feature  of  the  plays.  The  Christ- 
mas plays  of  the  Shepherds  and  Kings  was  similar,  and  there  was 
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another,  the  Ante-Christus,  which  took  place  in  Advent.  The 
boxes  or  other  arrangements  set  up  in  the  nave  were  the  begin- 
nings of  scenery,  and  as  time  went  on  allegorical  characters  such 
as  Ecclesia  were  introduced,  in  which  we  see  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  Morality  Plays. 

So  far  all  these  things  took  place  in  the  Church  and  only  the 
clergy  took  part  in  them.  The  next  step  was  to  take  them  out 
into  the  Churchyard  and  to  allow  laymen  to  assist  the  clergy. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  at  which  this  took  place,  it  was  a 
process,  not  an  event.  In  the  14th  century,  however,  it  was  quite 
clearly  taken  for  granted  that  such  things  were  in  the  hands  of 
lavmen,  so  the  change  must  have  come  during  the  13th,  and  even 
in  the  12th  plays  are  known  to  have  taken  place  outside  the 
Church. 

The  authorship  of  the  plays  is  never  recorded.  No  doubt  they 
were  of  patchwork  origin — perhaps  they  were  first  written  by  the 
clergy,  and  then  added  to  by  wandering  scholars,  by  the 
town-clerks,  and  by  those  who  took  part  in  them.  The  first 
record  we  have  of  a lav-hand  is  Matthew  Paris’s  account  of 
Geoffrey,  in  the  12th  century  ; he  came  from  France  to  teach  in 
the  school  at  St.  Albans,  and  took  so  long  to  get  to  England  that 
when  he  arrived  he  found  his  place  filled.  In  order  to  give  him 
something  to  do  he  was  allowed  to  act  as  stage-manager,  and  this 
is  the  first  case  of  a layman  acting  in  that  capacity. 

We  next  find  laymen  employed  for  the  staging  and  to  make 
the  stage  properties  required  ; in  this  way  the  Guilds  of  artificers 
came  in.  Then  it  became  the  custom  to  enact  the  life  of  the 
Saint  to  whom  the  Church  was  dedicated  and  the  Guilds  and 
sodalities  of  the  Church  took  part  in  this.  Gradually  it  became 
the  custom  to  enact  whole  cycles  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
History,  and  to  allot  the  various  scenes  to  the  different  Guilds. 
A certain  amount  of  humour  was  displayed  in  the  allotting  of 
the  scenes  ; for  instance,  Adam  and  Eve  would  b6  done  by  the 
Fullers,  Noah,  by  the  fishermen  and  Mariners,  the  Miracle  of 
the  Water  turned  into  Wine,  by  the  Vintners,  and  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell,  by  the  Cooks. 

It  was  natural  that  the  plays  should  change  in  character  as 
they  got  more  into  the  hands  of  the  laity  ; the  human  aspect  was 
broadened  in  the  direction  of  emotion  and  of  humour.  At  first 
the  Church  approved  of  this  and  helped,  but  later  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  friction,  for  the  liturgical  plays  were  still  going 
on,  and  in  some  cases  the  humorous  element  was  becoming  too 
prominent. 

There  are  four  cycles  of  plays  still  extant — York,  Towneley, 
Chester  and  Coventry.  None  of  the  manuscripts  are  older  than 
1430,  but  the  plays  are  of  much  earlier  date  ; the  manuscripts 
would  be  re-copied  as  they  wore  out,  and  the  older  copies  would 
be  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  rival 
players.  It  is  remarkable  that  London  had  no  cycle,  but  it  was 
always  famous  for  pageants,  and  probably  these  absorbed  the 
time  and  trouble  that  would  have  been  devoted  to  plays.  The 
York  cycle  keeps  most  closely  to  the  Bible  characters  and  inci- 
dents ; Chester  shows  a deeply  religious  tone  and  always  tends 
to  edification.  The  Coventry  plays  are  the  latest  and  introduce 
allegorical  characters  such  as  Death  ; the  Towneley  or  Wakefield 
series  contain  scenes  by  a very  original  writer  whose  name  is 
unknown.  One  of  these  is  very  characteristic.  It  tells  how,  while 
the  shepherds  were  watching  for  the  Coming  of  Christ,  Mak 
steals  one  of  their  sheep  and  hides  it  in  the  cradle  in  his  cottage  ; 
when  it  is  discovered  by  bleating  at  an  inopportune  moment  Mak 
tries  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  a fairy  changeling,  but  they 
refuse  to  believe  this  and  are  just  tossing  him  in  a blanket  when 
me  song  of  the  -angels  begins,  and  they  all  fall  on  their  knees  in 
reverent  adoration. 


It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  that 
the  Guild  Plays  should  be  discouraged.  They  were  forbidden  in 
1548,  but  they  lingered  on  into  the  seventeenth  century.  We  read 
that  one  was  performed  before  Gondomar  at  Ely  Place  on  Good 
Friday  night ; this  must  have  been  during  the  last  years  of 
James  I. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


The  Cardinal  Archbishop  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Council  of  Public  Morals 
at  Lansdowne  House  on  May  23. 

Cardinal  Gasquet  has  been  nominated  Librarian  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  by  the  Holy  Father. 

Countess  Wenzel  Wratislaw  has  left  Onley  for  Welton 
House,  near  Daventry,  Northants. 

Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  will  give  a lecture  in  the  theatre  of 
Birkbeck  College,  Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  May  27,  on  “ What  America  means  to  the  World,” 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  charity. 

The  marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  take  place  at 
Westminster  Cathedral  on  June  2nd,  between  Captain  Bernard 
Lees,  M.C.,  younger  son  of  Sir  Elliott  Lees,  Bart.,  D.S.O.,  of 
South  Lytchett  Manor,  Dorset,  and  Miss  Mary  Radcliffe, 
only  daughter  of  Col.  P.  Radcliffe,  C.M.G.,  R.E.,  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Radcliffe,  137,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Harrington  have  returned  to  19,  Lennox 
Gardens  from  the  South  of  France. 

Mrs.  George  Blount  and  Miss  Lucy  Woodward  will  give 
a dance  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  on  May  29..  Present  address,  18, 
Thurloe  Court,  Pelham  Crescent,  S.W. 

Lieut. -Colonel  and  Mrs.  Turville-Petre  have  arrived  at 
2,  Alfred  Place  West,  Thurloe  Square,  and  will  stay  till  Whitsun- 
tide. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Captain  Bernard  Lees, 
M.C.,  Dorsetshire  Yeomanry,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Elliott 
Lees,  Bart.,  D.S.O.,  of  South  Lytchet  Manor,  Poole,  Dorset, 
and  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  P.  Radcliffe,  C.M.G.,  R.E., 
and  Mrs.  P.  Radcliffe,  137,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1. 


Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew. — Mrs.  Kelaart,  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  John  Ayscough  Presentation  Fund,  writes  to  us  from 
5,  Pierrepont  Street,  Bath,  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  to  present  a testimonial  to  Mgr. 
Bickerstaffe-Drew  (“  John  Ayscough  ”)  on  his  retirement  from 
the  Army,  which  he  has  served  since  1888.  His  splendid  work 
during  this  period  (and  especially  during  the  recent  terrible  war) 
has  been  of  incalculable  value.  It  is  thought  that  the  present 
opportunity  would  also  serve  for  some  recognition  of  his  great 
services  to  literature.  In  accepting  the  Presidency  of  the 
Testimonial  Committee,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet 
writes  : — “ He  certainly  has  done  a great  work  in  giving  pure, 
sound  literature  to  the  English-speaking  world,  and  I am  pleased 
to  have  my  name  associated  with  any  scheme  to  honour  him.” 
Any  subscriptions,  large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received. 
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Kitchen  Utensils. 

An  Firfm  fwf  A scientific  test  in  the  Physics  Laboratory  ol 
, * Birmingham  University  by  Professor  J.  H.  Poynting 

Or  Coal  per  ton  ! proved  this  : — 

In  CAST  IRON  Pan— water  reached  boiling  point  in  9 min.  57  sec. 
In  Enamelled  Steel  Pan  „ „ „ „ 10  min.  29  sec. 

— an  advantage  of  5.33  % in  favour  of  Cast  Iron. 

Equivalent  to  a Cwt.  of  Coal  saved  on  every  Ton. 

CAST  IRON  Kitchen  Utensils  last  years  longer  than  any 
other  kind,  so  they  are  more  economical  in  every  way. 

Insist  on  CAST  IRON.  Procurable  at  all  Ironmongers. 
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RATES  for  PREPAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

All  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  ijd.  per  word, 
with  a minimum  of  3s.  Advertisers  wishing 
to  have  a box  number  should  enclose  6d. 
extra. 

Births , Deaths,  Marriages  and 
Anniversaries  — 

per  insertion  of  3 lines  ...  6s.  od. 

each  additional  line  ...  2S.  od. 

Advertisements  must  reach  The  Tablet 
Office  not  later  than  first  post  on  Thurs- 
days, and  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following:  rates : 

Inland  ...  . 28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  f>ro  rata.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
Thb  Tablet  and  crossed  “ Barclay’s  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.”  Foreign 
Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by  Money 
Order  in  preference  to  Foreign  Cheque 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager . 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THETABLET,  19,  Henrietta  St..  London.W.C.2 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

tie.  far  mmrd  t mMmwji. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

VANTS’  AGENCY,  35,  G.orge  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Room,  tor  engaging. 
Hours  10  till  1. — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  t o'clock. 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “ Anxiously, London.” 
Telephone  No.  1733,  Mayfair. 

"TEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

Beauchamp  Place.  Brompton  Road,  S. W . 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Ssrvants,  8tc.  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 

"T  HOROUGHLY  experienced 

LADY  NURSE  (Norland  trained),  seeks 
post  in  good  family.  Long  and  excellent  testi- 
monials. Very  good  salary  asked.  Address,  for 
letters  only,  Miss  Bagenal,  4,  Manor  Road,  West 
Ealing. 

YOUNG  Lady,  Trained  NURSE, 

late  Canteen  Manageress,  seeks  situation 
where  her  qualifications  would  be  useful.  Good  re- 
ferences. Miss  Stevens,  St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 
Wolverhampton, 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

i^d.  per  word  ; minimum  j 9. 

~K  IR  AND  TRANSPORT 

SERVICE. — Demobilised  young  Catholic 
soldier  wanted,  with  good  training  as  MECHANIC 
and  CHAUFFEUR.  Apply,  stating  qualifications, 
salary  required,  No.  291,  Tablet  Office. 

AN  Lady  recommend  good  single- 
^ handed  COOK  and  HOUSE-PARLOUR- 
MAID  for  country  house  near  Emsworth  (Hants)  ? 
Housemaid  kept;  Nurseries.  Wanted  at  once. 
Write  full  particulars,  No.  336,  Tablet  Office. 

CAN  any  Lady  recommend  single- 

handed  HOUSEMAID,  with  between-maid, 
for  country  and  London?  Small  family.  Wages 
^28-^30.  Apply  with  ref.  and  particulars  to  No. 
282,  Tablet  Office. 


T ADY  SECRETARY  required. 

■* — 4 Book-keeping,  shorthand,  typewriting  ; to  live 
in  institution,  suburb  London.  Send  full  particulars, 
copies  of  testimonials.  Apply  No.  299,  Tablet 
Office. 

TSJ  URSERY  GOVERNESS  with 

' experience  required.  Leamington.  First 
lessons.  Children  7,  4,  3.  Good  under-nurse  kept. 
£fx>.  “L,"  c/o  Temple  & Vaughan,  Catholic 

Agency,  21,  Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road 
S.W. 

T TSEFUL  MAID  WANTED.— 

Very  good  dressmaker  essential.  Two  ladies. 
Apply  Hon.  Mrs.  Hunter,  Abermarlais  Park,  Llau- 
gadock,  Carmarthenshire. 

\y ANTED,  experienced  BUTLER- 

’ * VALET  (R.C.)  for  country;  footman  kept. 
Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to  F.  Shaw,  Esq., 
BaurtonHall.  Rugby. 

\yANTED  in  June,  experienced 

VV  COOK-HOUSEKEEPER;  Kitchen  and 
Scullery  maids  kept ; dairy.  Quiet  country.  Apply 
Mrs.  Riddell,  Swinburne  Castle,  Barrasford, 
Northumberland. 

ANTED,  NURSE -HOUSE- 

MAID  in  June  or  July  for  France.  Paris 
and  the  country,  z children  , some  sewing.  Good 
references  essential.  Comfortable  situation.  Miss 
Ursula  O'Connor,  Dunsdale,  Poole  Road,  Bourne- 
mouth.  

WANTED,  Temporary  COOK* 

* * dairy  and  baking  ; kitchenmaid  and  scullery' 
maid  kept.  Apply,  stating  age,  wages  and  references 
to  Lady  Radcliffe,  Rudding  Park,  Harrogate. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
fATHOLIC  BOYS  can  reside  in 

Catholic  Tutor's  house  and  attend  First  Grade 
Public  School  as  day  pupils  for  their  secular 
education.  No.  314,  Tablet  Office. 

/^ATHOLIC  TUTOR,  residing  near 

V-e-  Oxford,  has  ACCOMMODATION,  for  pupil 
requiring  preparation  for  Responsions,  Previous,  or 
other  examination.  Highest  references;  very 
bracing.  Apply  “ Windy  Top,"  Boar's  Hill,  Oxford 

PRIVATE  TUTOR  receives 

Catholic  boys  requiring  special  attention  in 
health  and  studies.  Old  Cottage,  South  Road, 
Preston  Park,  Brighton, 


The  French  Convent 

UCHELDRE  PARK,  HOLYHEAD, 

REQUIRE  MISTRESSES : 

For  Senior  and  Junior  Oxford  Pupils, 
taking  Latin,  English,  History,  and 
Geography. 

An  L. R.A.M.  for  Piano  and  Violin. 

A Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Book- 
keeping Mistress. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  specified,  ap- 
plicants would  be  required  to  ‘state 
experience  in  teaching  Mathematics, 
Drill,  Singing  and  Drawing. 

~ HOUSES. 

l\d.  far  votrd ; minimum  3*. 

WELL-ARRANGED  ROOMY  HOUSE. 
Most  Suitable  for  School  or  Institution. 

HERTS  (five  miles  from  Hitchin 

Junction,  G.N.  Rly„  few  minutes’  from  a 
station  and  Roman  Catholic  Church). — FOR  SALE, 
charming  Modern  RESIDENCE  ; lounge  hall, 
3 reception, billiard  room,  complete  domestic  offices, 
servants’  hall,  12  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  2 baths, 
COMPANY’S  GAS  AND  WATER,  CENTRAL 
HEATING,  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 
Stabling  for  6,  coachhouse  and  garage,  4 or  11  cot- 
tages, beautifully  timbered  grounds,  tennis  lawn, 
3 kitchen  gardens,  paddock,  &c.,  in  all  6 or  12  acres. 
HAMPTON  and  SONS,  3,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.i 


CHERINGH  AM.— Unfurnished, 

“THE  CLOSE,”  within  two  minutes’  of 
Catholic  church.  Full  South.  Entrance  hall, 
2 reception,  7 bed  rooms,  bath  room,  usual  offices 
and  garden.  Near  sea,  station  and  well-known 
Sheringham  golf  course.  Further  particulars 
apply  Father  Carter,  St.  Joseph’s,  Sheriogham. 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

i\d.  per  word  / minimum  jo. 


nURRANT’S  HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W — 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  (Catholic).  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet.  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s.  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone  : Mayfair  6484-5. 


I3AYSWATER.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

41,  WESTMORELAND  ROAD.— Comfort- 
able  BOAR  D-R  E S I D E N C E .from  2 gns. ; per 
day,  8s  Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large 
double  rooms,  4 gns.  Miss  Rose. 

NJORFOLK  HOTEL,  BOURNi. 

’ MOUTH — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Churob,  standing  iu  its  ocvn  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining.  High-class  Hotel,  with  all  modern 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suitee 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  terms 
or  d la  carte.  Telegrams:  “Norfolk,  Bournemouth  " 
Telephones,  234  and  848. 


pASTBOURNE.  — SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade.  First-class  residential  house, 
facing  sea.  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate.  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary. 


“THE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

-I-  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London,  S,E.  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey”  is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience. All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev,  Mother. 


MEDICAL. 


TSJERVOUS,  REST  CURE,  and 

ether  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
ie  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
te  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.  13. 
Tel.  Putney  647. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s,  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  oners,  mention 
Tablst.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i . 
Estd.  150  years. 


A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

\ Any  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc.,  now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free.  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  per  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


/CRUCIFIXES,  finely  carved, 

5",  6/6 ; xo".  11/6;  12",  13/6;  18",  17/6;  22'', 
21/—;  36",  42/— . Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Gradualsand  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


'C'ISH,  Finest,  Fresh. — Basses,  4/-, 

5/-  and  10/-.  Carriage  paid.  Kits  also. 
Ignatius  Welby  (late  Captain  R.A.F.),  Fish  Docks, 
Grimsby. 


"TO  PRE-WAR  CONSUMERS  OF 

“ HOCK. — A satisfactory  substitute  for  Rhenish 
wine  is  at  last  obtainable.  Prepared  from  finest 
Devonshire  vintage  apples  by  the  hock  process, 
and  well  matured;  Whiteway’s  “Dartmoor”  Still 
CYDER  closely  resembles  a still  wine,  old  mellow, 
dry,  and  delicious.  Prices,  26s.  3d.  per  doz.  quarts 
(hock),  16s.  3d.  per  doz.  pints  (hock)  (x  doz.  carriage 
paid).— H.  WHITEWAY  & CO.,  Ltd.  (Desk  P), 
The  Orchards,  Whimple,  Devon. 


WATCHES  WANTED.  Any  kind 

v * in  any  condition  ; good  prices  by  return 
post.  Watches  returned  promptly,  post  free,  if  offer 
is  not  satisfactory.  E.  LEWIS,  29,  London  Street, 
Southport,  Lancs.  Est.  1873. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

lid.  far  word ; mintmu  m ,7s. 


T ADY  wants  PARTNER  for 

Poultry  and  Bee  Farm.  Essex,  Vacancy  for 
pupil  in  August,  Apply  No.  332,  Tablet  Office. 


YYRGAN  FOR  SALE. — 2 manuals, 

10  stops,  7 couplers ; in  excellent  order. 
Builder,  Cavaill6  Cole,  Paris.  Price,  as  it  stands, 
^675.  Apply,  James  Ivimey,  Organ  Builder, 
Southampton. 


' Preserves  and  Polishes” 

Linoleum,  Oilcloth,  Parquetry, 
Stained  Floors,  etc. 


[Saturday,  May  17,  1919. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYIN6 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  lordship  the, Bishop  oj  Southwark- 

Conducted  by  tha 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demenstration  kitchen,  gymnasium,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation.  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations 'of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc. 

Dr  essmaking.  Cookery,’  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  suDjectsare  taught  in  the  Senior  Division' 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  water,  and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  art  room,  library,  gymna- 
sium, and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  «f  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associated  Board  of 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Entire  eharge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparatory  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


X AVER I AN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing|Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation, 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


HILLSIDE  CONVENT 

FARNBOROUGH.  HANTS 


A HIGH-CLASS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
■ EDUCATION 

Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Lordship 
THE  BISHOP  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

Delightful  situation.  Extensive  Recreation  Grounds. 
Combined  advantages  of  High-Class  School  and 
Cultured  Home  Life. 

Pupils  prepared  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Locals,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  etc. 

Special  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  Modern 
Languages. 

London  Professors  attend. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  health,  food  and 
deportment. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Reverend  Mother  Superior. 


ST.  WILFRID  S 
COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

OXF0RD  Locals,  1918  : Successes,  31 
(out  ®f  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 

Apply : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 

GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 

Principals — THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 

URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

Preparatien  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

A separate  Department  for  Boy  Boarders  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  (under  the  patronage 
of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop-of  Brentwood, 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  ef  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

Far  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (I  in  First  Division). 

Oxford  Locals : 29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificatedtrained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration.) 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation  ; sea  and  mountain  air ; ex- 
tensive open  grounds  ; modern  house  improvements. 

English  in  all  its  branches ; French  in  daily  use. 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Singing,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics.Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.  PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

Fk>r  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apfly  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines, 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  &c.,  apply: 

The  Head  Master. 

' ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 
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NOTANDA 


Lord  Haldane’s  reasoned  amendment  to  “ The 
Enabling  Bill.”  The  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Manchester  explains  how  in  one  important  respect  the 
Bill  is  intended  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Acts.  How  it  is  hoped  to  enable  the  Establishment  to, 
escape  from  the  control  of  Parliament  (p.  632). 

The  only  saint  whose  name  has  been  added  to  the 
Kalendar  by  the  Church  of  England.  An  effort  to 
restore  the  name  of  “ King  Charles  the  Martyr  ” to  the 
list  of  the  Saints  and  why  it  failed  (p.  632). 

How  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  set  out  to  edit 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  decided  to  make  them 
more  “ impressive.”  The  text  of  the  improved  version. 
An  Evangelical  protest  (p.  632). 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  the 
Balkans.  His  visit  to  Salonika  and  his  public  tribute 
to  the  army  there.  A meeting  with  General  Paraskeuo- 
poulos  (p.  629). 

A conundrum.  “ Ne  quaeras  quis  hoc  dixerit,  sed 
ad  quod  dicatur  attende.  ” Who  was  the  saint  and 
doctor  who  anticipated  these  words  of  a Kempis  by 
some  centuries?  (p.  637). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


imperial  parliament  : I \ iscussions  on  the  state  of 
the  position  in  I J Egypt  were  raised  in  both 
egypt.  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  same 

day  last  week.  In  the  Lords,  in  reply  to  a question 
from  Loid  Crewe,  Lord  Curzon  gave  a lucid  account  of 
what  had  happened  there  during  the  recent  revolt  and 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  He  announced  that 
since  his  last  statement  six  weeks'ago,  the  position  had 
improved,  but  could  not  yet  be  said  to  be  wholly  satis- 
factory. Order  had  been  restored  in  the  provinces, 
and  men  were  back  at  work,  but  in  some  of  the  towns 
and  in  Cairo  especially  there  had  been  sporadic  dis- 
turbances which  had  had  to  be  put  down  by  force.  The 


Azhar  University,  the  students  of  which  had  been 
fomenters  of  disorder,  was  still  a centre  of  agitation ; 
the  murder  of  the  eight  British  officers  in  a train  had 
been  committed  by  local  fellaheen  and  not  by  the 
Bedouin ; and  in  Cairo  there  had  been  an  organized 
attack  on  Armenians,  of  whom  forty  had  been  killed 
or  injured.  It  was  quite  untrue  that  these  incidents 
were  due  to  atrocities  by  British  soldiers ; they  were 
the  work  of  the  Young  Turks  in  the  background.  As 
to  the  strike  of  the  officials  in  Government  offices,  who 
demanded  independence  for  Egypt  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Nationalist  officials,  they  had  since  returned  to 
work  in  response  to  General  Allenby’s  threat  of  dis- 
missal, and  the  General  had  allowed  the  Nationalist 
leaders  to  go  to  Paris,  with  the  result  that  an  Egyptian 
Ministry  under  Ruchdi  Pasha  had  been  formed.  Our 
Protectorate  over  Egypt  had  been  recognised  by  the 
Allies  and  would  be  recognised  by  the  enemy 
Powers  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  disturbances  had 
caused  much  damage  and  suffering  without  achieving 
any  substantial  result.  “If  it  was  undertaken"  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  British  connection  with 
Egypt  and  of  obtaining  Egyptian  independence,  it  was 
foredoomed  to  failure.  I cannot  declare  too  emphati- 
cally that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  ignoring  or  abandoning  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  which  they  incurred  when  the  task 
of  governing  Egypt  was  placed  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  obligations  and  responsibilities  have  been  con- 
fiimed  by  the  declaration  of  our  Protectorate  over  the 
country.  The  fact  is  generally  appreciated,  not  oply 
here,  but  by  all  well-instructed  foreign  opinion  which 
holds  a stake  in  Egypt,  or  is  interested  in  its  future 
prosperity  and  good  government.”  The  Government 
recognised  that  there  were  legitimate  grievances  and 
aspirations  to  be  considered,  and  these  would  receive 
increasing  attention  as  circumstances  allowed.  It  had 
always  been  our  intention  to  send  out  a strong  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  character  of  the  Protectorate 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  administration  of 
the  country.  For  the  checking  of  the  activities  of  the 
Young  Turks,  all  that  was  possible  was  being  done. 

The  Local  Authorities  Trading 
Bill,  which  was  promoted  by  the 
Labour  Party  to  develop  munici- 
pal trading,  was  rejected  on  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
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Explaining  the  measure,  Mr.  MacLean  said  that  its 
object  was  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  local  authorities 
having  to  obtain  powers  by  the  promotion  of  Bills 
in  Parliament  for  municipal  enterprises.  It  enabled 
local  authorities  to  acquire  land,  to  undertake  trading 
operations,  such  as  providing  milk  centres  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  commodity,  and  to  undertake  banking 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  banking  system  of  this 
country,  which  had  become  a monopoly  and  should  be 
broken.  To  safeguard  against  extravagance  it  was 
proposed  to  limit  borrowing  powers  to  one-fourth  of 
the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  area.  It  was  not  a 
Socialist  measure,  but  merely  provided  for  an  exten- 
sion of  Collectivist  principles  already  sanctioned  by  the 
Houses.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  Bill  was 
severely  handled  by  several  speakers,  and  especially 
by  Mr.  S.  Samuel,  who  moved  its  rejection.  There 
was  no  sign  that  the  local  authorities  called  for  the 
measure,  which  would  enable  them  to  compete  with 
the  tradesmen  on  whom  they  were  dependent  for  their 
ways  and  means.  In  seconding  the  rejection,  Mr. 
Hailwood  said  it  was  possible  for  a municipality  to  run 
a monopoly  successfully,  but  when  it  came  to  running  a 
competitive  business  it  was  always  found  that  it  was 
run  at  a loss.  Lieut.-Commander  Williams  dismissed  it 
as  a piece  of  window-dressing,  whilst  Sir  J.  Norton- 
Griffiths  described  it  as  a wage  bribery  fund  and  an 
occasion  of  corruption  in  municipal  elections.  Labour’s 
defence  of  it,  as  put  by  Mr.  J.  Jones,  was  that  the  people 
collectively  should  be  empowered  to  do  what  private 
individuals  could  do.  In  reply,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Bridgeman  said  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  sanctioning  of  loans  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  whilst 
it  was  clear  that  if  the  common  fund  under  the  Bill  ever 
had  anything  in  it,  the  ratepayers  were  not  to  get  it.  It 
was  contended  by  its  supporters  that  all  they  desired 
by  this  measure  was  to  obtain  the  privileges,  which 
private  enterprize  now  had,  for  the  community.  But 
that  was  not  the  fact.  What  they  desired  was  pre- 
ferential treatment  in  the  shape  of  having  the  rates  to 
rely  on  to  pay  the  losses,  if  any,  and  not  to  participate 
in  the  gains.  The  point  of  view  of  the  Government 
was  that  the  Bill  was  a measure  of  far-reaching  scope 
and  character,  and  they  could  not  support  it. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  the  vote  for  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  was  introduced  by 
Colonel  Leslie  Wilson  in  a speech  which  contained  some 
interesting  figures.  The  estimates  were  now  presented 
in  full  for  the  first  time,  and  they  would  probably  be 
the  last.  During  1917  the  whole  of  British  tonnage 
had  been  brought  under  control,  a year  during  which 
there  was  a loss,  counting  all  constructions  and  pur- 
chases, of  2, 500,000  tons,  thus  reducing  our  tonnage 
to  15,250,000  tons  as  against  the  18,500,000  tons  of 
ships  over  500  tons  before  the  war.  With  this  depleted 
tonnage  the  Ministry  had  to  do  a large  amount  of  extra 
work.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the  military  service, 
for  troops  and  stores,  in  1918  was  1,850,000,  whilst  for 
the  naval  service  2,000,000  tons  was  required.  The 
greatest  strain  on  the  Ministry  was  during  the  German 
offensive  of  last  year,  when  between  March  and  August 
they  put  124  extra  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  route,  and 
carried  140,000  American  troops  per  month  to  Europe 
in  British  ships,  and  supplied  France  with  a million 
tons  of  shipping.  Before  the  formation  of  the  Ministry 
seven  million  effective  troops  with  their  stores  had  been 
carried  in  British  ships,  and  since  then  thirteen  million 
troops,  thirty-nine  million  tons  of  British  and  four 
million  tons  of  Allied  stores  had  been  carried.  Before 
the  war  the  amount  of  tonnage  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  imports  was  twelve  million  tons, 
and  the  total  imports  carried  by  British  ships  in  1913 
was  thirty-nine  million  tons.  In  1917  the  average  ton- 
nage for  import  work  was  only  seven  and  a half 
millions,  and  yet  they  managed  to  carry  thirty-one 
million  tons  of  imported  goods  to  this  country.  Since 
the  Armistice  the  Ministry’s  general  policy  had  been, 
and  still  was,  to  release  shipping  from  control  at  the 


— THE  WORK  OF 
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earliest  possible  moment.  The  repatriation  of  Dominion 
troops  was  proceeding  very  satisfactorily.  They  hoped 
by  May  31  to  have  moved  about  324,000,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  available  for  repatriation,  and  by  the 
end  of  July  next  all  Australians,  Canadians,  and  New 
Zealanders  who  were  available  for  repatriation  would 
have  left  these  shores.  Colonel  Wilson  then  dealt  with 
the  sale  of  ships  and  shipbuilding  and  the  national  yards 
at  Chepstow  and  Beachley.  On  this  last  matter  a 
strong  attack  was  made  on  Sir  E.  Geddes,  who  vigor- 
ously defended  himself,  asserting  that  he  was  right  and 
that  under  similar  circumstances  would  follow  the  same 
course  again. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Finance 
—a  capital  levy.  Bill  on  Tuesday  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Opposition  to  nibble 
at  the  question  of  a levy  on  capital  as  the  most  ex- 
peditious method  of  paying  for  the  war.  Sir  Donald 
Maclean,  after  calling  for  more  stringent  control  over 
expenditure  by  the  Treasury,  suggested  that  the  only 
concrete  proposal  for  meeting  the  financial  emergency 
was  that  of  a capital  levy,  which  involved  expediency 
rather  than  principle.  But  before  the  adoption  of  such 
a measure  the  pros  and  cons  should  be  thoroughly 
considered  and  so  he  urged  that  a commission  should 
be  appointed.  General  Croft  opposed  the  idea  abso- 
lutely, declaring  that  if  carried  into  effect  it  would 
cripple  industry.  Mr.  Acland  then  rose  and  proposed 
an  amendment  declining  to  give  the  second  reading 
on  the  plea  that  the  Bill  failed  to  deal  with  the  war  debt 
by  a capital  levy.  This  was  neither  a new  proposal 
nor  robbery  and  involved  no  question  of  reducing  the 
liquid  capital  of  the  country.  It  was  a less  evil  than 
the  continuation  of  a high  income-tax.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  the 
moment  to  launch  an  inquiry  into  a matter  which 
would  disturb  the  minds  of  the  men  to  whom  they  had 
to  appeal  in  order  to  put  the  finances  of  the  country 
in  a sound  condition.  The  more  he  studied  it  the  more 
difficult  the  proposition  became  to  him.  The  mover  of 
the  amendment  explained  that  it  should  be  put  into 
force  only  once,  and  then  only  for  the  one  purpose  of 
keeping  down  the  income  tax,  but  was  it  likely  that 
his  friends  would  agree  with  that?  The  majority  of 
his  supporters  would  not  be  likely  to  accept  that  view. 
They  would  wish  the  levy  to  be  repeated  for  social  pur- 
poses, whilst  the  income  tax  was  maintained  at  a high 
level.  If  a tax  was  considered  unjust  by  a large  part 
of  the  population,  it  would  create  a great  social  evil, 
and  result  in  resistance  to  the  law.  One  of  the  first 
canons  of  the  Treasury  was  to  do  everything  possible 
to  carry  the  goodwill  of  the  taxpayer  with  it  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  evasion  and  fraud.  At  a 
time  like  this,  when  they  had  a vast  floating  debt  which 
they  were  anxious  to  discharge  as  soon  as  possible,  it 
would  be  most  inadvisable  to  embark  on  a course  that 
had  not  been  tried  in  any  other  country.  When  the 
amendment  was  put  to  the  vote  it  was  rejected  by  317 
votes  against  72. 

The  Preference  granted  to  our 

„ „„„„  „„  Colonies  in  the  Finance  Bill  also 

and  preference  , _ , 

came  under  discussion.  General 

Croft  urged  tnat  tnis  small  beginning  was  greatly 
valued  by  our  Colonies  and  Dominions,  and  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that 
one  Party  would  oppose  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  took  occasion  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Asquith’s  recent  strictures  on  this  point.  Though  the 
preference  now  given  was  not  large  the  question  was 
by  no  means  a small  one  for  it  was  part  of  a larger 
policy.  It  was  not  to  be  confined  to  Custom  duties 
but  to  inform  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government. 
Surely  it  was  no  small  thing  to  have  responded  to  the 
desires  of  the  Dominions  expressed  during  twenty 
years  and  fallen  into  line  with  a policy  adopted  by  all 
of  them.  Preference  as  given  by  the  Dominions  had 
been  of  very  great  advantage  to  us,  and  why  should 
what  was  of  great  advantage  to  us  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  when  we  gave  it? 
Finding  certain  subsidiary  taxes  in  existence  he  applied 
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Preference  to  them.  Pie  did  not  create  them.  They 
were  put  on  during  the  war  by  an  orthodox  Free  Trader 
for  two  purposes  : to  check  the  import  of  manufactured 
articles  and  to  secure  revenue  on  such  as  came  in.  The 
same  circumstances  applied  now.  Trade  had  gone 
back  to  normal  circumstances.  It  was  very  undesirable 
that  we  should  buy  large  quantities  of  articles  from 
the  United  States,  when'  all  our  efforts  ought  to  be 
serving  two  purposes — paying  our  way  and  paying 
our  debts.  The  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  was 
that  each  part  of  the  Empire  settled  its  own  duties, 
according  to  its  own  wishes  and  its  own  necessities. 
When  for  our  own  purposes  we  had  established  duties,  i 
we  must  give  a preference  to  the  British  Empire  over  j 
the  countries  outside. 

“ Happy  is  the  nation  that  has  no1 
history.”  If  the  same  could  be 
said  of  an  international  conference 
the  august  assembly  now  sitting  in  Paris  might  be 
considered  blessed  indeed.  Another  week  has  gone, 
and  there  is  no  progress  to  report.  The  Germans  are 
busy  writing  observations  on  the  proposed  Treaty,  and 
had  asked  and  obtained  another  week  in  which  to 
continue  their  labours.  The  Austrian  delegates  have 
arrived  and  are  left  wondering  why  they  were  sent 
for  before  the  Conference  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  problems  of  Poland  and  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  are 
still  being  considered  in  secret.  The  turn  of  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  will  come  some  day. 

At  10.3  Greenwich  time  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  16  the  American 
air-ship  N.C.  3 left  Trepassey  Bay 
for  the  Azores.  She  was  followed  in  her  flight  by  two 
sister  ships,  N.C.  4 and  N.C.  1.  Proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  90  miles  an  hour,  the  three  ships  kept  close 
together.  Gradually  N.C.  4,  commanded  by  A.  C. 
Reid,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  drew  ahead.  All  went  well 
till  about  6.55  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May, 
when  fog  was  encountered.  Some  two  hours  later  the 
fog  became  thicker,  but  the  airship  was  able  to  get 
directions  from  passing  vessels  by  wireless.  At  11.13 
the  southern  end  of  Flores  Island,  the  most  western 
of  the  Azores,  was  sighted.  Finally,  at  1.17,  a landing 
was  effected  off  the  northern  end  of  Fayal.  The  journey 
altogether  occupied  15  hours  and  17  minutes,  and  the 
average  speed  was  81.7  knots.  The  other  two  airships 
were  less  successful,  being  obliged  to  come  down  to  the 
water  on  account  of  the  fog.  Happily  both  were  found 
a few  hours  later  and  all  on  board  were  safely  landed. 
Unfortunately  the  splendour  of  this  great  success  has 
been  overshadowed  and  saddened  by  a still  more 
splendid  failure.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hawker  and  Commander 
Grieve  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  at  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland, for  favourable  weather  to  attempt  a direct 
flight  to  Ireland.  When  they  knew  that  the  American 
airmen  had  started  for  the  Azores  they  would  wait  no 
longer.  They  wanted  to  win  the  glory  of  the  first 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  for  England  and  so  were 
ready  to  run  all  risks.  With  a Sopwith  machine 
which  had  only  a single  engine  they  started  for  Ireland 
nearly  2,000  miles  away  at  5.45,  Greenwich  time,  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  When  last  seen  from  the  shore  they 
were  travelling  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
Then  they  disappeared,  and  have  not  since  been  heard 
of.  We  may  hope  against  hope,  and  there  is  still  the 
possibility  that  they  may  have  been  picked  up  by  some 
ship  that  is  not  fitted  with  wireless,  but  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  their  heroic  devotion  has  been 
sealed  with  death. 

In  reply  to  a question  in  the  House 
more  pavand  less  Commons  early  in  the  week,  Sir 

Auckland  Geddes  said  he  feared  it 
would  be  necessary  either  to  reduce  the  supply  of  coal 
to  industry  and  for  domestic  use,  or  to  limit  even  more 
strictly  than  at  present  the  amount  allowed  to  be 
exported.  It  was  not  possible  to  give  a more  definite 
answer  until  the  effect  of  the  reduced  hours  of  working 
upon  output  was  known.  The  output  of  coal  per  person 
employed  continued  to  show  a decrease-  without  any 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  working.  Meanwhile  up  to 


May  9 the  out-of-work  dole  has  cost  the  country  over 
twenty-one  millions.  In  view  of  the  general  difficulties 
of  getting  labour  the  necessity  for  this  dole  is  hard 
to  credit.  The  London  Gazette  on  Tuesday  gives 
remarkable  figures  as  to  the  general  rise  in  wages 
throughout  the  country.  Wage  rates  for  manual 
workers  generally  have  been  more  than  doubled  (be- 
tween 100  per  cent,  and  120  per  cent.),  apart  from  the 
shortening  of  the  working  week.  In  the  building  trades 
the  increases,  including  bonuses,  range  between  7^d. 
an  hour  (88  per  cent.)  and  io|d.  an  hour  (104  per  cent.). 
The  labourers’  increase,  8d.  an  hour,  represents  129  per 
cent,  on  pre-war  rates.  Miners’  increases  range  from 
28  per  cent,  in  Bristol  to  47  per  cent,  in  Northumber- 
land, but  everywhere  the  increase  is  plus  5s.  a day. 
A general  minimum  war-wage  advance  of  28s.  6d.  has 
taken  place  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  12^  per  cent,  bonus  all  round, 
and  other  bonuses  up  to  35  per  cent,  for  riveters.  The 
total  increases  vary  between  35s.  sd.  a week  for 
labourers  (156  per  cent,  increase)  and  38s.  2d.  for  iron- 
moulders.  Plus  this  is  the  reduction  of  the  week  from 
54  to  47  hours.  Railwaymen  are  getting  33s.  a week 
more ; dock  labourers  from  6s.  to  8s.  a day  more,  and 
seamen  have  had  their  pay  more  than  doubled,  and  also 
get  a war-risk  bonus  of  ^3  a month.  Tramway 
workers,  carters,  and  omnibus  employees  are  getting 
30s-.  a week  more  plus  a shorter  working  week.  The 
immediate  result  is  a further  inflation  of  prices  and  fall 
in  the  value  of  money. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  to  the  non- 
MR-  ^owlNcD  HIS  Coalition  Liberals  at  Newcastle  on 
oaturday  was  in  two  parts  : a 

defence  of  his  statement  on  munitions  early  in  1915, 
and  a statement  of  views  upon  certain  points  of  present 
public  policy.  His  statement  on  munitions  had,  he 
said,  been  unscrupulously  and  shamelessly  travestied. 
Having  in  September,  1914,  appointed  a strong  Com- 
mittee on  Munitions,  which  had  done  great  work,  he 
had  gone  down  to  Newcastle  in  1915  to  urge  men  to 
turn  out  the  increased  supply  rendered  necessary  by 
new  methods  of  warfare.  He  had  made  careful 
inquiries  of  Lord  Kitchener,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
assurances,  made  after  communication  with  Lord 
French,  had  stated  that  up  to  then  our  operations  had 
not  been  crippled  or  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of 
munitions.  That  referred  to  the  past,  but  as  to  the 
future  he  had  told  them  that  a large  and  rapid  increase 
of  output  was  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  State, 
and  had  appealed  to  them  to  deliver  the  goods.  There 
was  no  lulling  the  nation  in  a sense  of  false  security  in 
that.  Turning  then  to  the  question  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
he  said  that  the  true  test  for  such  a treaty  was  whether 
it  carried  out  the  principles  for  which  we  went  to 
war.  Furthermore,  there  could  be  no  lasting  or  fruitful 
peace  which  involved  the  permanent  ostracism  and 
impoverishment  of  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  there  must  be  set  on 
foot  without  a moment’s  avoidable  delay  and  as  a living 
and  working  machine  the  League  of  Nations,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  paid  a warm  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  Coming  next  to  party 
politics,  he  warmed  up  and  declared  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  a party  truce.  The  last  election 
was  a manipulated  one,  and  there  were  abundant  signs 
of  a rapid  revulsion.  The  national  finances  were  in  a 
serious  state,  and  in  his  view  the  realization  of  the 
salvage  of  the  war  ought  to  be  put  not  to  swelling  the 
apparent  revenue  of  the  war,  but  to  the  reduction  of 
debt.  Another  criticism  of  the  Budget  was  devoted 
to  its  proposals  for  Imperial  Preference.  In  this  Mr. 
Asquith  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  had  himself 
agreed  to  it  in  the  Paris  Resolutions.  These  duties 
should  be  opposed  first  as  an  unjustified  abandonment 
of  revenue,  secondly  because  the  sumptuary  taxes  were 
intended  to  be  temporary  and  not  a vehicle  for  prefer- 
ence ; thirdly,  they  were  an  absolute  sham  ; and  fourthly, 
because  they  were  intended  as  the  pioneers  and  pre- 
cursors of  a fully-planned  system  of  Imperial  Preference 
and  Protection,  which  must  be  opposed  by  all  Liberals 
worthy  of  the  name. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


NEARING  THE  END  ? 

The  Peace  Conference  continues  its  labours,  and 
continues  to  ignore  the  Almighty.  The  British 
Parliament  and  the  American  Congress  are  alike  in 
opening  their  proceedings  with  public  prayer,  but  at 
this  Conference  in  Paris  nothing  of  the  sort  is  per- 
mitted. In  the  words  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop, 
“ God  has  been  excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  that 
assembly ; and  who,  then,  need  wonder  if  its  findings 
and  conclusions  have  so  far  given  little  satisfaction  and 
but  scanty  hope  to  the  anxious  world?  ” It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  representatives  of  England  and 
America  came  to  acquiesce  in  this  strange  omission  to 
seek  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  so  solemn  and 
momentous  an  occasion  ; both  have  done  abroad  what 
neither  would  have  done  at  home.  It  is  possible  to 
carry  too  far  a spirit  of  amiable  complacency  for  the 
views  of  M.  Clemenceau.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
success  of  the  Conference  has  hitherto  been  so  swift 
and  so  conspicuous  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  its 
members  can  dispense  with  the  help  of  prayer.  The 
day  appointed  for  the  German  reply  has  come  and  gone, 
and  nothing  is  settled.  An  avalanche  of  Notes  is 
threatened,  and  another  eight  days  have  been  granted 
for  their  preparation.  The  Austrian  delegates  are  in 
attendance,  but  nothing  is  ready  for  them.  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  are  waiting  in  the  background,  but  their  fate 
must  remain  in  the  air  until  Italy  can  agree  with  her 
allies  as  to  where  her  expanding  frontiers  are  to  stop. 

Meanwhile,  though  peace  tarries,  there  is  no  respite 
from  war,  or  rumours  of  war,  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Russia  continues  without  any  settled  or  recog- 
nized Government,  and  the  power  of  the  Bolshevists  is 
falling  to  pieces.  Attacked  from  many  sides,  the  rule 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  seems  tottering  to  its  fall.  A 
Russian  force,  led  by  British  officers  and  stiffened, by  a 
handful  of  British  troops,  is  advancing  southwards  along 
the  Murmansk  railway,  and  has  captured  Povienets, 
a town  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Onega  and 
some  400  miles  south  of  General  Maynard’s  base  at 
Murmansk.  At  the  same  time  from  the  south-west  the 
Esthonian  Army  is  advancing  against  Petrograd  on  a 
sixty-mile  front  between  Narva  and  Gdoff.  This  force, 
which  consists  partly  of  Esthonians  and  partly  of  a 
Russian  corps  under  the  Esthonian  Supreme  Command, 
is  now  within  sixty  miles  of  Petrograd,  and  its  van- 
guard is  even  further,  having  reached  Mosloskovyztzi, 
within  forty  miles  of  the  capital.  From  the  north  also 
the  converging  attack  is  progressing  successfully,  and 
the  Finns  have  defeated  the  Bolshevist  forces  near 
Oloniets.  A counter-attack  attempted  from  Kronstadt 
by  sea  was  defeated  by  British  cruisers  sent  from 
Helsingfors.  The  fight  that  followed  was  short  and 
decisive ; one  Bolshevist  cruiser  was  sent  to  the  bottom, 
a gunboat  was  driven  ashore,  and  the  rest  of  the  ships 
fled  until  they  found  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Kron- 
stadt. Less  directly  menacing  to  Petrograd,  but  not 
less  serious  for  the  Trotsky  Government,  are  the  defeats 
its  troops  have  sustained  in  the  other  two  quarters  of 
the  compass — the  east  and  the  south.  In  South  Russia 
General  Denikin  has  taken  10,000  prisoners  and  many 
guns,  and  is  now  advancing  against  Tsaritsin,  a town 
situated  on  the  bend  of  the  Volga  and  about  250  miles 
from  the  Caspian.  Finally,  the  army  of  Siberia,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  is  now  on  the  Kama 


River  and  nearing  Kazan.  Something  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  this  force  in  its  fight  with  Bolshevism 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  includes  detach- 
ments known  as  “ God’s  Regiment  ” and  “ Jesus 
Christ’s  Regiment.”  They  consist  of  priests  and 
monks,  who,  besides  their  rifles,  carry  images  of  saints 
and  crosses,  and  go  into  battle  singing  hymns  and 
psalms.  That  these  new  Ironsides  have  proved  them- 
selves effective  fighters  appears  from  the  reproaches 
with  which  the  Prava  assails  the  Bolshevist  troops, 
attributing  their  defeat  to  their  superstitious  fears. 
Altogether  the  prospect  in  Russia  seems  brighter  than 
it  has  been  for  many  months. 

Unfortunately,  while  it  is  admitted  that  only  force 
can  restore  order  in  Russia,  there  are  marchings  and 
counter-marchings  in  what  ought  to  be  an  area  of  peace, 
and  actual  fighting  between  the  Poles  and  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance 
the  Poles  have  tbeen  the  aggressors,  and  that  their 
action  has  been  in  defiance  of  the  pledges  given  by 
M.  Paderewski  to  the  Allies.  While  in  Paris  he  so  far 
recognized  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  task  before 
the  Conference  in  trying  to  mark  out  the  frontier  in 
Eastern  Galicia  that  he  undertook  in  the  name  of 
Poland  that  there  should  be  no  offensive  on  that  front. 
In  his  absence,  General  Pilsudski  has  attacked  the 
Ukraine  forces,  and  apparently  captured  the  greater 
part  of  the  Galician  oilfields.  M.  Paderewski  has 
resigned  his  position  as  Premier,  but  the  fat  is  in  the 
fire.  The  Allies  cannot  afford  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion they  took  up  when  they  declared  that  hostilities 
must  cease,  and  that  territorial  disputes  shall  not  be 
decided  by  arms.  If  they  give  way  in  this  case,  and 
so  sanction  Poland’s  claim  to  be  allowed  to  grab  dis- 
puted territory  by  force,  a precedent  will  be  set  which 
will  certainly  be  followed.  It  is  only  by  excluding  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  force  on  either  side  that  a 
friendly  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
Italians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  can  be  hoped  for.  To  urge 
the  necessity  of  firmness  in  the  case  of  this  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Poland  is  not  to  prejudice  the  equity  of 
her  claims.  But  she  is  trying  to  vindicate  them  in  a 
way  that  is  fatally  and  contagiously  wrong.  Happily, 
if  they  are  united  and  firm,  the  statesmen  assembled 
at  the  Peace  Conference  have  an  effective  means  of 
coercion  in  their  hands.  The  Supreme  Economic 
Council  must  consider  whether  or  not  an  immediate 
cessation  of  military  operations  is  a condition  precedent 
to  the  sending  of  food  supplies  by  the  allied  Powers. 


LADY  BUTLER’S  WAR 
WATER-COLOURS 

These  drawings — now  on  view  at  the  Leicester 
Square  Galleries,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  at  St.  Dunstan’s — are,  of  course,  not  the  work 
of  an  eye-witness ; but  we  owe  them  to  a vivid  dramatic 
imagination,  well  informed.  The  artist  is  perfectly  well 
versed  in  things  military ; she  knows,  through  long 
study,  the  action  of  men  and  horses,  she  knows  it  even 
anatomically,  and  she  knows  it  by  observation  in  many 
a peace-time  cavalry  charge.  As  for  the  spirit  and  fire 
of  battle,  she  has  proved  many  times  that  she  knows 
how  to  kindle  it.  The  art  of  painting  has  always  owed 
its  power  to  observation  for  its  shapes,  and  to  imagina- 
tion for  its  attitude.  Titian  had  not  seen  the  Entomb- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  as  well  as 
most  beautiful  pictures  in  the  wffiole  of  art ; nor  had 
Tintoretto  seen  the  March  to  Calvary. 

Lady  Butler  has  evidently  had  the  authority  of  very 
explicit  and  descriptive  letters.  Granting,  therefore, 
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the  correctness,  which  is  attainable  in  the  presentation 
of  a contemporary  war,  we  may  take  these  drawings 
as  a truest  possible  record  of  the  five  years  of  battle. 
The  cavalry  charge  of  the  Warwick  and  Worcester 
Yeomanry  at  Huj  in  1917,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  such  records.  That  charge  should 
be  as  famous  as  that  of  the  Six  Hundred.  Our  cavalry 
charged  the  guns;  the  order  was  there,  as  at  Balaklava, 
to  silence  them;  they  had  done  terrible  execution  on 
our  infantry;  they  fired  point-blank  at  our  cavalry,  and 
at  a great  price  were  finally  captured  or  silenced.  The 
speed,  the  onslaught,  the  fall  of  horse  and  man,  and 
the  panoramic  effect  of  a composition  of  many  figures, 
are  seized  with  power.  In  none  of  the  drawings  of 
movement  is  there  one  failure  of  fire,  one  moment  of 
languor.  Another  drawing  of  this  character  shows 
how  certain  of  our  officers  undertook  to  lead  the  tanks 
into  action  by  riding  in  front  and  showing  the  drivers 
how  to  avoid  shell-holes.  A rider  in  the  foreground 
gives  warning — a fine  figure.  Few  of  these  guides 
survived.  Not  all  the  drawings  are  in  the  same 

degree  studies  of  energy.  There  are  a number  of 
standing  figures  that  are  studies  of  type,  of 
individual  or  racial  character,  such  as  “A  Man  of 
Kent,”  the  son  of  a special  soil  become  a soldier; 
there  is  the  typical  sailor ; there  is  an  incident  that 
took  place  more  than  once  or  twice  on  these  fields 
of  self-sacrifice.  “Till  Help  Comes  ” shows  a soldier 
alone  with  his  mortally  wounded  officer ; the  man  has 
stripped  himself  of  his  coat  to  cover  the  dying  body. 
There  is  the  leave-taking  of  Benedictine  monks — 
Italian  conscripts— from  their  Abbot.  There  are,  more- 
over, landscapes  of  countries  connected  with  the  war, 
“Bethlehem,”  “Nazareth,”  painted  on  the  spot; 
Lady  Butler  has  a rare  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  stony 
landscapes  in  Oriental  sunshine,  olive  trees,  and  espe- 
cially of  distances  in  light. 


A BRITISH  CARDINAL  IN 
THE  BALKANS 

II.— SALONIKA. 

His  Eminence  left  Constantinople  on  Sunday, 
February  16th,  having  a special  coach  attached 
to  the  military  train.  It  is  a two  days’  journey,  owing 
to  the  bad  state  of  repair  of  the  permanent  way  and 
the  uncertain  temper  of  the  locomotives,  which  have 
received  little  attention  during  the  last  four  years. 
Otherwise  the  route  is  interesting  enough.  Through 
the  Catalja  lines  it  is  practically  a day’s  journey  to 
Kuleli  Burgas,  which  lies  just  across  the  river  Maritza. 
There  is  a junction  at  this  little  forlorn  village  on  the 
frontier  : the  Turkish  engines  draw  the  train  into  the 
station  and  there  leave  it  to  await  a Greek  locomotive. 
From  the  carriage  window  one  can  see  a little  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  French  infantry  which  reached 
Kuleli  Burgas  a few  moments  before  the  Turks  de- 
clared for  an  armistice.  Then  the  railway  passes 
south  to  Dimotika  and  Sufii,  by  the  ruins  of  Trajano- 
polis  to  Dedeagac,  a very  pleasing  little  harbour  set 
in  a wooded  and  fertile  country — a comfort  after  the 
barren  waste  of  Turkey.  Ascending  the  beautiful 
defile  of  Bodoma,  which  for  picturesqueness  vies  with 
Tempo,  the  track  crosses  an  extensive  plain  to 
Gumuldzina,  and  reaches  the  Bulgarian  frontier  at 
Okcilar.  The  Greek  and  Bulgarian  outposts  are  sta- 
tioned within  a few  yards  of  each  other.  The  line 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Mesta  for  many  miles,  and 
the  scene  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Balkans, 
the  mountains  rising  sheer  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  clear  waters  of  the  broad  river,  which  follows 
a winding  course  and  offers  a series  of  beautiful  views. 
The  comes  Drama,  once  a British  sphere  of  influence, 
with  its  narrow  vine-sheltered  streets  and  its  memories 
of  riot  and  insurrection  till  the  Turk  was  driven  out 
and  Greek  and  Bulg'ar  were  left  to  squabble  over  its 
possession.  There  is  a road  that  cuts  the  railway 
line  and  goes  south  to  Kavalla ; this  is  part  of  the 
old  Via  Egnatia  and  it  passes  through  all  that  remains 
of  the  city  of  Philippi,  broken  marble  and  dust.  Soon 


after  leaving  Drama,  the  train  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Struma,  and  here  His  Eminence  passed  through  what 
w^s  once  our  No-man’s  Land,  where  still  the  evidences 
of  war  are  plentiful — trenches  and  barbed  wire,  dug- 
outs  and  battered  houses,  and  tottering  station  build- 
ings excellently  registered  by  our  artillery.  From  the 
bridge  across  the  river  Struma  there  is  a lovely  view 
of  the  famous  Rupel  Pass,  which  the  Greeks  so  in- 
gloriously  surrendered  into  the  enemy  hands,  an  im- 
pregnable pass.  Then  comes  Lake  Doiran  with  the  shat- 
tered town  of  Doiran  on  the  side,  and,  rising  high 
above,  the  famed  Grand  Couronne,  with  its  shell-torn 
summit,  honeycombed  with  Bulgarian  observation 
dug-outs,  the  strongest  position  on  the  Balkan  front, 
or  perhaps  on  any  front,  and  the  scene  of  the  furious 
fighting  in  the  closing  operations  of  September  last. 
Thence  the  railway  track  turns  south  and  from 
Kilindir  to  Salonika  follows  the  main  road,  which  was 
our  chief  way  of  communication  between  the  base  and 
the  front  line.  At  times  there  is  a view  of  the  Ther- 
rr.aic  Gulf  in  the  misty  distance  and  to  the  west  the 
snowy  peak  of  Olympos  is  visible  and  the  slopes  of 
Pelion  falling  to  the  sea. 

The  Cardinal1  arrived  at  Salonika  at  6.30  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  18th,  and  was  met  at  the  station 
by  General  D.  K.  E.  Hall,  G.O.C.  Lines  of  Communi- 
cation, his  Aide-de-Camp,  the  Principal  Chaplain, 
Brig.-General  W.  Stevenson  Jaffray,  and  Staff  Officers 
of  the  Serbian  General  Headquarters.  The  party 
drove  off  to  General  Hall’s  house  in  Queen  Olga 
Avenue,  where  the  Cardinal  stayed  during  his  visit, 
as  the  General’s  guest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  a Solemn  High  Mass 
coram  Cardinali  was  celebrated  in  the  French  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  by  the  Senior  R.C. 
Chaplain  with  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Luck,  C.F.  as  sub- 
deacon. The  large  church,  always  known  amongst 
British  troops  as  “ the  cathedral  ” was  packed  to  the 
doors  with  soldiers,  and  a large  number  had  to  stand. 
Among  the  congregation  were  many  non-Catholics, 
officers  and  men.  The  church  was  especially  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  scene  was  very  im- 
pressive. 

In  his  sermon  His  Eminence  paid  a special  tribute 
to  the- work  of  the  Salonika  Army  : — “ Until  recent 
days,”  he  said,  “too  little  importance  was  attached 
at  home  to  the  work  in  which  you  had  been  so  long 
engaged.  Men  wondered  why  so  many  thousands  of 
men  were  being,  apparently  uselessly,  retained  in  a 
country  rife  with  malarial  disease,  while  their  presence 
seemed'  so  urgently  needed  on  the  Western  front. 
Even  those  who  returned  home  on  leave  from  Salonika 
tended  to  confirm  this  impression,  and  we  were  in- 
clined to  think  that  a large  army  was  maintained!  here 
for  political  reasons  rather  than  for  any  definite  mili- 
tary purpose.  Events  have  proved  that  these  fears 
were  unfounded.  A work  of  long-enduring  patience 
was  in  last  September  crowned  with  unsurpassed  suc- 
cess, and  all  England  knows  to-day  what  the  Empire 
owes  to  the  brave  army  based  on  Salonika.  I am 
glad  to  be  able  to  bear  this  public  tribute,  too  long 
delayed  on  account  of  the  want  of  full  understanding 
on  the  part  of  those  who  live  so  far  away,  and  whose 
thoughts  were  perhaps  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
happenings  on  the  nearer  Western  front.” 

Referring  to  the  patience,  endurance,  and  persever- 
ance which  our  British  troops  out  here  had-  displayed 
in  the  past,  the  Cardinal  went  on  to  show  how  neces- 
sary it  would  be  to  practise  those  same  virtues  during 
the  slow  process  of  demobilization.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  on  this  subject,  and  later  in  the  day  a 
distinguished  non-Catholic  General  remarked  to  me 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  heard  on  the  subject 
of  demobilization. 

His  Eminence  concluded  : — “ May  God  who  has 
given  me  this  opportunity  of  coming  to  this  ancient 
city,  made  sacred  by  so  many  early  Christian  memo- 
ries and  now  the  home  of  so  many  nationalities  and 
tongues,  of  so  many  Christian  and  non-Christian  be- 
liefs, use  my  coming  to  promote  to  some  extent  the 
realization  of  the  hope  expressed  by  St.  Paul  that 
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there  may  be  one  body  and  one  spirit,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism ; so  that  at  length  the  day  may  be 
hastened  when  the  prayer  of  our  Divine  Master  will 
be  fully  realized  : ‘ And  other  sheep  I have  that  are 
not  of  this  fold,  and  them  also  must  I bring  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd.’  ” 

After  the  Mass,  the  Cardinal  confirmed  some  seven 
or  eight  persons,  recent  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Before  leaving  the  church,  His  Eminence  spoke  with 
the  cur6  and  Sister  Augustine  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
vent. These  have  both  rendered  great  services  to  all 
Catholics  in  the  Salonika  force.  In  fact,'  Sister 
Augustine  is  known  to  everybody,  and  her  kindly  and 
active  interest  will  always  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude by  those  who  came  to  her,  and  they  were  very 
many  indeed.  No  difficulty,  but  what  Sister  Augus- 
tine found  a solution  ; no  request — I wonder  if  she  has 
kept  a catalogue  of  them — but  what  there  was  some 
way  of  meeting  it.  She  has  been  in  Salonika  over 
thirty  years,  and  we  younglings  groused  at  our  poor 
triennium  ! 

At  mid-day  the  Cardinal  was  received  at  luncheon 
by  the  Catholic  Chaplains  of  the  Base  and  Lines  of 
Communication  areas,  the  Revv.  J.  R.  Luck,  L.  Lamb, 
K.  R.  Brady,  A.  Donlin,  R.  Milroy,  C.  Walsh,  F.  E. 
O’Riordan,  J.  Verzin,  E.  Salomone,  E.  Borg,  N. 
Grima,  and  the  writer  of  this  account ; and1  in  the  after- 
noon a reception  was  held  from  3 to  5 at  the  Central 
Y.M.C.A.  Hut  in  the  town.  To  this  came  a large 
number  of  people,  mostly  Catholics,  military  and 
civil,  but  other  denominations  were  well  represented, 
and  to  all  individually  the  Cardinal  spoke  a few  kind 
words.  The  evening  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  convent  in  Rue  Franque. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  His  Eminence  was  enter- 
tained to  dinner  at  the  Officers’  Rest  House,  and  he 
met  there  the  Generals  Commanding  the  Allied  forces 
and  the  heads  of  our  own  various  departments  at 
General  Headquarers.  The  guests  included  General 
D.  K.  E.  Hall,  General  Gdnin  and  A.D.C.,  General 
Paraskeuopoulos  and  A.D.C.,  General  Casanuova  and 
A.D.C.,  General  M.P.  Holt,  General  Eassie,  General 
W.  S.  Jaffray,  Colonel  Dounitch  and  A.D.C.,  Com- 
mander McKay  (Senior  Naval  Officer),  Colonel  Craig- 
Brown,  Colonel  Dundas,  Colonel  Spencer,  Colonel 
Beavis,  Colonel  Savona,  W.  C.  L.  Knight,  Esq. 
(H.B.M.  Vice-Consul),  Mgr.  A.  Jackman,  Colonel 
Airey,  Major  Kenny,  Rev.  K.  R.  Brady,  M.C.,  C.F., 
Rev.  J.  R.  Luck,  C.F.  Rev.  L.  Lamb,  C.F.,  and 
Captain  Vowles.  The  toast  of  the  King,  the  Pope, 
and  our  Allies  was  proposed  by  General  Hall. 

After  an  early  Mass  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  His  Eminence  spent  Thursday  morning  visit- 
ing the  ancient  churches  of  Salonika.  Father  Luck 
acted  as  cicerone,  and  the  Greek  authorities  welcomed1 
the  Cardinal  at  the  different  places  of  interest.  His 
Eminence  saw  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrius  (500  a.d.), 
the  most  interesting  in  the  town  and  unfortunately  the 
one  to  suffer  most  from  the  terrible  fire  which  wrought 
such  havoc  in  August  1917. 

The  Cardinal  lunched  with  General  Paraskeuopoulos, 
commanding  the  Greek  forces  in  the  Balkans,  and 
met  representatives  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
and  in  the  afternoon  motored  over  to  the  43rd  General 
Hospital  at  Kalamaria,  where  he  gave  Benediction  at 
the  “ Milk-Box  ” church,  which  was  crowded  with 
patients.  This  little  church  was/  built  entirely  by 
Catholic  soldiers  and  presents  a pleasing  appearance. 
The  walls  are  constructed  of  wooden  milk  boxes  filled 
with  earth,  tinned  on  the  outside  and  lined  within  with 
bale  canvas.  There  is  a little  bell  tower,  stained  glass 
windows,  and  an  altar  built  of  brick,  marble  and  tiles. 
The  beautiful  brass  tabernacle  is  the  work  of  a Private 
Cray  thorn  of  the  10th  F.A.W.U.,  and  the  crucifix  in 
the  canopy  was  cast  by  the  sailor  boys  of  H.M.S.  St. 
George.  The  Cardinal  spoke  for  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  this  little  congregation,  congratulated 
them  on  their  efforts  and  hoped  that  the  memories  of 
their  little  chapel  in  Macedonia  would  be  an  inspiration 
to  them  in  their  after-lives.  His  Eminence  then  visited 


some  of  the  sick  in  hospital,  and  was  afterwards  enter- 
tained to  tea  by  the  Matron  in  the  Sisters’  common- 
room.  He  met  there  a large  number  of  people,  in- 
cluding the  Principal  Matron,  General  M.  P.  Holt, 
Director  of  Medical  Services,  B.S.F.,  and  the  matrons 
of  neighbouring  hospitals. 

At  nine  p.m.  the  Cardinal’s  visit  to  Salonika 
came  to  a dose.  He  was  accompanied  by  General 
Hall  and  the  Principal  Chaplain  to  the  station,  where 
a large  number  of  British  and  Allied  officers  had  fore- 
gathered. After  a cordial  farewell,  the  Cardinal  en- 
tered his  private  coach,  and  the  military  train  steamed 
out  slowly  on  the  long  journey  to  Sofia. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a Cardinal 
set  foot  in  Salonika,  and  needless  to  say  his  visit  made 
a very  great  impression.  Though  of  short  duration, 
happily  to  say  most  Catholic  troops  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  speaking  to  him,  thanks  to  the 
kind  arrangements  of  the  military  authorities  who 
gave  every  facility  for  Catholics  to  come  from  a dis- 
tance to  Salonika  for  the  occasion.  And  amongst 
those  who  are  not  of  our  faith,  His  Eminence’s  kindly 
nature,  simplicity  of  bearing  and  ease  of  manner,  his 
“ utter  absence  of  swank,”  as  a Tommy  put  it  to  me, 
made  a profound  appeal.  His  just  appreciation, 
publicly  expressed,  of  the  part  played  in  the  war  by 
the  Salonika  force,  helped  to  right  a wrong  which  we 
in  the  Balkans  have  felt  acutely.  “ If  you  don’t  want 
to  fight,  go  to  Salonika  ” was  a vile  calumny  and  a 
deep  injustice  to  our  brave  lads,  who  had  to  fight 
against  a hostile  climate  as  well  as  a stout  enemy  en- 
trenched in  some  of  the  strongest  positions  on  the 
map  of  Europe. 

Albert  B.  Purdie. 


MARIA  WALD 

When  the  armies  of  revolutionary  France  overran 
the  Rhineland  they  destroyed  the  ancient  Trap- 
pist  monastery  of  Mariawald,  which  stood  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest  between  Gemund  and  Diiren,  leaving  only 
a gateway  and  two  chapels  of  the  abbey  church 
standing. 

In  course  of  time  the  Cistercians  returned  to  their  old 
home  and  a new  abbey  gradually  arose,  in  the  majestic 
church  of  which  no  less  than  120  monks  to-day  assemble 
for  the  Office  and  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

The  Church  is  immortal  and  it  is  also  universal,  whilst 
nations  rise  and  fall  and  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
changed ; so  it  is  to-day  that  here  in  Germany,  one 
hundred  years  after  the  French  soldiers  destroyed 
the  ancient  abbey,  we  find  nearly  half  the  monks 
are  Frenchmen  of  Alsace  from  an  abbey  of  the 
Order  which,  lying  in  the  firing  line,  has  entirely  been 
destroyed  in  this  last  war. 

The  process  of  demobilization  and  the  re-posting  of 
units  having  reduced  my  cure  to  a sinecure  for  the 
moment,  I borrowed  a horse  and  trap  from  the  “ man 
in  my  billet,”  and  set  out  to  see  the  monastery  of 
Mariawald. 

I had  now  and  again  met  a white-habited  monk 
sturdily  trudging  along  the  road — the  Abbot  Sampson 
of  old — and  never  being  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  seeing  a real  monastery  as  a going  concern,  I had 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  hidden 
home  of  work  and  prayer,  and  waited  my  opportunity 
to  go  and  see  it. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  heard  of  democracy, 
of  labour  and  of  communism,  it  is  astonishing  that  more 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  monasteries  and 
convents,  for  surely  no  more  perfect  instances  of 
democracy — labour  and  common  life — can  be  found,  in 
the  whole  wide  world.  Yet  so  it  is,  the  blindness  which 
affects  the  most  acute  social  vision  where  the  Catholic 
Church  is  concerned,  works  here  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Bavarian  “ Government  ” has  classed  the  monks 
as  “ non-workers  ” and  is  treating  them  as  such,  the 
pseudo-communist  thus  consuming  the  only  real  and 
experienced  communists  we  have. 
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Of  the  drive  to  Mariawald  much  could  be  written  if 
one  had  but  the  pen  of  Richard  Jefferies  or  John 
Ruskin ; suffice  it  to  say  that  the  first  four  miles  lay 
along  a wide  valley  between  black  pine  forests  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Devonian  cliffs,  rosy  red  in  the  sun- 
light, on  the  other. 

At  one  point  in  this  part  of  the  road  an  inscription 
hewn  in  the  living  rock  marks  the  spot  where  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  I and  Prince  Bismarck  stood  and 
watched  “our  brave  armies”  march  into  France  in 
1870.  Underneath  this  inscription,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a huge  iron  cross,  our  British  Tommies 
were  playing  football,  and  an  officer  was  vainly  flogging 
the  stream  with  a March  Brown,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  stream  was  in  spate  with  snow  water. 

Passing  through  the  pretty  little  town  of  Gemiind 
the  road  leads  up  into  the  hills,  and  for  five  long  miles, 
with  many  hairpin  bends,  climbs  higher  and  higher  into 
the  forest  lands,  giving  at  every  turn  a wider  view  of 
the  beautiful  Eifel  country.  At  last  the  old  nag  (he  was 
twenty-five  at  least,  as  lean  as  an  old  cow  and  half  bald, 
but  a stout  horse  yet  for  all  that)  got  me  up  to  Wolfen- 
garten,  a bleak  and  desolate  hamlet  on  the  mountain 
top,  and  after  that  the  way  was  easy.  Through  endless 
pine  forests  we  jogged  along,  here  a patch  of  seedlings, 
here  a patch  just  now  being  felled,  here  a couple  of 
fields  red  and  new  ploughed,  here  a bit  of  pasture  with 
milk-white  kids  sporting  with  their  dams.  Yellow- 
hammers  flitting  before  us  in  their  usual  way,  and 
butterflies  of  every  hue,  despite  the  fact  that  the  snow 
still  lay  deep  in  the  shadows  of  the  woods  and  in  every 
ditch  and  dike  by  the  wayside.  A sharp  turn  to  the 
right  and  I found  myself  in  beech  woods,  with  the  dark 
green  leaves  of  the  primroses  pushing  up  amongst  the 
sere,  the  yellow  leaf  of  last  year’s  autumn. 

Once  in  the  beech  wood  I could  see  between  the 
smooth  boles  of  the  trees  great  fields  of  ploughed  land 
red  gold  in  the  sunlight,  and  as  I emerged  from  the 
wood  the  abbey  came  in  sight. 

The  abbey  stands  on  the  end  of  a spire  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  now  surrounded  by  tilled  land,  reclaimed 
from  the  forest  by  the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  monks.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  crests  of  pine-clad  hills  are 
to  be  seen,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  gloomy  and 
dark,  whilst  the  summits  were  all  golden  and  roseate 
in  the  sunlight.  At  one  point  in  the  view  a break  in 
the  mountain  and  forest  revealed  the  great  Rhine  plain, 
blue  as  the  sea,  and  fading  in  the  remote  distance  into 
the  sky  itself. 

Germany  is  nothing  if  not  practical,  and  so  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  there  is,  installed  in  the  porch 
of  the  monastery,  not  only  a letter-box,  but  also  a 
telephone  call  office,  so  the  old  and  the  new  are  linked 
together. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I received  a kind,  cordial 
and  fraternal  welcome  from  the  Father  Guest  Master; 
in  the  course  of  my  war  service  I have  met  priests  of 
many  nations,  “Allies”  and  “enemies” — French, 
Italian,  Belgian,  German,  Austrian,  American,  Greek, 
Canadian,  Australasian — and  I have  ever  received  the 
same  fraternal  kindness  from  one  and  all,  and  so  it  was 
at  Mariawald,  where  two  of  the  priests  I met  had  but 
now  been  demobilized  from  the  German  Army,  and  one 
from  the  Austrian,  with  which  they  had  been  serving 
as  chaplains. 

One  Cistercian  abbey  is  pretty  much  like  another,  but 
Mariawald  is  even  more  stern  and  colder  than  most. 
For  the  sake  of  the  vestments  there  is  a stove  in  the 
sacristy,  but  that  is  the  only  one.  Chapels  and  the 
great  church  refectory,  dortoir  and  all  the  living  rooms 
of  the  monks  are  without  artificial  heat,  and"  as  the 
abbey  is  over  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  a sub-zero  tem- 
perature (Fahr.)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  winter  time. 
For  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  better  singing  of 
the  Office  the  great  church  is  lighted  by  electricity, "but 
the  rest  of  the  buildings  depend  on  candles  and  lamps 
for  illumination. 

The  two  old  chapels  have  been  skilfully  incorporated 
into  the  new  buildings,  and  one  of  them  gives  on  to 
the  cloister  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  cloister 
destroyed  by  the  Revolutionary  armies.  Outside  this 


chapel  is  a curious  lanthorn  of  stone,  built  into  the  wall, 
where  for  centuries  it  lighted  the  way  into  the  great 
abbey  church. 

Naturally  I was  taken  to  the  sacristy  and  shown  the 
treasures  of  the  abbey,  the  Father  Sacristan  and  I 
meanwhile  exchanging  reminiscences  of  Bourlon  Wood 
and  other  “ health  resorts  ” at  which  we  had  both  been. 

Most  of  the  vestments  had  been  made  on  the  pre- 
mises, the  embroideries  being  the  work  of  one  of  the 
monks.  The  best  set  of  red  vestments  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  I have  seen,  each  vestment  being  woven 
to  shape,  a glory  of  crimson  and  gold. 

In  the  church  itself  the  altar  was  screened  by  purple 
curtains,  according  to  the  Passiontide  use  of  the  monks, 
these  curtains  being  withdrawn  only  during  the  con- 
secration in  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

The  church  is  divided  by  two  light  screens  of  oak 
and  wrought  iron  into  three  parts — the  monks’  choir, 
the  brother’s  portion  and  a narthex  for  the  laity. 
Like  everything  else  in  this  Eifel  district,  the  whole 
place  is  scrupulously  clean,  and  stalwart  monks  were 
polishing  and  scrubbing  in  every  direction,  and  bleach- 
ing the  all  but  utter  whiteness  of  the  linen  once  more 
in  the  sun.  Gardens,  greenhouse,  forge,  workshops, 
farmyard,  brewery,  hospital  and  graveyard  were  visited, 
and  then  we  re-entered  the  guest  house,  where  coffee 
(made  of  malt),  bread  and  real  butter  were  brought  in 
for  the  guest,  and  after  a stay  of  two  hours  I got  into 
the  trap  again  and  set  off  for  “ home,”  the  old  horse  all 
the  better  for  a good  feed  of  oats  which  the  monks  had 
given  him. 

During  the  long  drive  home  in  the  level  light  of 
evening  many  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind — the 
time-long  conflict  of  the  world  and  the  spirit ; the 
eternal  opposition  of  the  false  and  the  true;  of  the 
ideals  of  faith  and  the  filched  and  unreal  ideals  of 
unbelief. 

Here  at  the  present  time  such  things  are  always 
before  us.  In  the  Eifel  we  have  a great  and  thoroughly 
Catholic  province,  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  a 
socialistic  State,  with  the  ever-present  menace  of 
Bolshevism ; and  on  the  other  threatened  with  the  pro- 
tectorate of  France,  in  the  policy  of  which  the  prin- 
ciples which  destroyed  Mariawald  a hundred  years  ago 
are  not  dead,  nor  even  sleeping.  In  the  monastery 
itself  was  a microcosmos — the  Austrians  fearing  for  the 
Church  in  their  country,  the  Alsatians  fearing  for  the 
Church  in  theirs,  the  Germans  looking  to  us,  a Pro- 
testant State,  for  protection  against  the  socialistic 
unrest  in  Diiren,  in  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  as  well 
as  fearing  the  new  Weimar  Government.  Meanwhile 
the  Paris  Conference  drags  on,  the  Pope  has  no  voice 
in  its  official  deliberations,  and  the  League  of  Nations 
stops  the  way,  threatening  the  world’s  peace.  Yet 
there  is  one  man  who  can  speak  universally,  who  has 
no  temporal  axe  to  grind,  and  who  not  only  can  speak, 
but  can  command  the  attention  of  armies  of  men, 
highly  trained  and  educated,  in  every  country  under 
heaven — “a  man  from  God,”  who  can  and  will  in  the 
end  oppose  to  the  false  internationalism  of  finance  and 
Freemasonry  the  real  internationalism  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  world  prevails  for  the  time  being,  and  the  world 
is  so  taken  up  by  its  own  desires  that  it  cannot  or  will 
not  see  that  by  far  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  future 
pacification  of  a bloodstained  and  weary  world  is  being 
deliberately  ignored  so  long  as  the  Holy  See  is  left  out 
of  its  calculations. 

The  League  of  Nations,  the  desired  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Lord  H.  Cecil,  is  no  new  idea,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  has  existed  for  2,000  years,  but  that  League 
has  a spiritual  and  Divine  foundation.  To-day  the 
spiritual  and  Divine  do  not  exist  politically,  the  Church 
must  be  disregarded,  and  as  in  the  sixteenth  century 
a man-made  religion  was  launched  on  the  world,  so  now 
a man-made  “brotherhood  of  man  ” must  also  be  set 
afloat.  To  what  the  “ man-made  ” religion  has 
brought  the  world  we  see  on  every  hand,  and  so  it  will 
be  with  the  League  of  Nations,  unless  it  be  based  on 
Divine  sanction.  To  borrow  Christian  ethics  and  deny 
their  Divine  sanction  has  ever  been  the  curse  of  modern 
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Socialism,  and  all  “Welt  Politik  ” of  late  years  has 
had  in  it  the  same  fundamental  dishonesty,  hence  the 
condition  of  the  world  to-day.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
welter  of  misery  and  sorrow,  the  message  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  still  preached  from  every  wayside  crucifix  in 
Belgium,  France  and  Germany,  and  from  every  choir 
in  the  Catholic  Church  the  recognition  of  that  message 
goes  up  day  by  day  this  Passiontide. 

“ O Crux  Ave,  spes  unica.  ” 

How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  will  the  eyes  of  the 
world  be  held? 

Walter  Cooksey,  C.F. 


NOTES 



“ The  Enabling  Bill,’’  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  writing  and  talking  in  Anglican  circles,  is  at  last 
before  Parliament.  It  is  likely  to  have  a stornjjr  career, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Haldane  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  following  reasoned 
amendment  : — “ That,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
impartial  inquiry,  this  House  will  not  assent  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  exclude  a large  portion  of  the  people 
of  England  from  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Church  established  .by  law,  and  which  involves 
great  constitutional  changes  without  any  adequate 
control  by  Parliament.” 


The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  withdraw  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
control  of  Parliament.  Among  the  few  opponents  of 
the  Bill  among  the  Bishops  is  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
He  puts  the  case  thus  : — “ At  present  the  Convocations 
summoned  by  the  Crown,  legislating  only  by  permission 
of  the  Crown,  cannot  touch  the  laity  without  the  express 
consent  of  Parliament  incorporated  in  an  Act.  In  future 
it  is  proposed  that  an  assembly  independent  of  the 
Crown  and  of  Parliament,  summoned  by  the  Arch- 
bishops, and  consisting,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  Con- 
vocations, which  Parliament  has  held  severely  in  check, 
shall  frame  statutes  of  the  realm  in  reference  to  which 
Parliament  is  only  asked  to  express  its  assent  or  dissent, 
but  apparently  is  not  to  amend  them.  It  is  this  very 
emancipation  from  Parliamentary  control  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  the  Enabling  Bill  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  its  supporters.”  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
Times  a supporter  of  the  Bill,  Chancellor  Smith,  claims 
that  in  one  important  respect  it  will  undo  the  work  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  He  explains  that  the 
Bill  is  “an  attempt  to  readjust  the  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  established  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  were  broken  by  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  ninety  years 
ago.”  So  now  we  know  how  we  ought  to  welcome  it. 


Paris  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  the  scene  of  a 
demonstration  in  honour  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Which  was 
not  only  a further  illustration  of  the  union  sacree  which 
has  held  her  together  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  but  also  an 
association  of  the  Maid  with  this  new  victory  of 
France  that  affords  ground  for  future  hopes.  For 
hours  through  the  sun-lit  streets  of  the  City  passed 
a great  procession  representative  not  only  of  the  capital 
but  of  associations  and  bodies  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  route  was  lined  with  watching  and 
cheering  crowds  who,  though  not  in  the  march,  showed 
very  plainly  that  they  were  with  it  heart  and  soul.  No 
untoward  incident  befel  to  mar  the  general  concord, 
and  though  naturally  the  representatives  of  the 
redeemed  Provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Sarre  district  were  acclaimed  with 
special  enthusiasm,  no  invidious  distinctions  were 
made  against  associations  on  account  of  their  religious 
character.  Such  a union  of  hearts  demonstrated  in  so 
public  and  enthusiastic  a way  may  well  be  the  prelude 


to  what  is  so  ardently  desired — a national  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Maid,  whose  canonization  is  now  but  a 
matter  of  days.  After  the  procession  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  F£tes  sent  a telegram 
to  Marshal  Foch  in  which,  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Parisians  who  had  that 
day  saluted  the  statues  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  the  altar 
of  the  country,  they  offered  the  gratitude  of  the  nation 
to  him  “ who  had  won  peace  for  France  and  to  his 
glorious  comrades-in-arms.” 


There  is  a party  in  the  Church  of  England  which,  in 
spite  of  everything,  is  still  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
“ King  Charles  the  Martyr.”  Nor  will  this  seem  alto- 
gether surprising  if  we  remember  that  the  name  of  King 
Charles  is  the  only  one  which  the  Establishment  has 
ever  added  to  the  Kalendar.  But  the  power  that  makes 
can  unmake,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishops,  the 
name  of  the  poor  King,  was  recently  blotted  out  from 
the  list  of  the  saints.  In  the  Lower  House  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  sought 
to  get  this  decision  reversed,  and  “ protested  against 
the  cowardice  and  ingratitude  which  had  removed  from 
the  Kalendar  the  honoured  name  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,  who  had  died  -for  his  faithfulness  to  the  Church 
of  England.  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  cast  out  of 
her  martyrology  one  who  had  played  so  great  a part  in 
her  history  and  given  his  life  that  she  might  exist.” 
The  Archdeacon  of  Coventry  followed  on  the  same  side, 
and  commented  on  “ the  contemptuous  treatment  which 
the  repeated  desire  of  the  clergy  for  this  simple  act  of 
justice  had  received  frpm  the  Episcopate,  and  the  levity 
with  which  the  subject  had  been  dismissed  in  the  Upper 
House.”  But  it  was  the  Archdeacon  of  Wisbech  who 
pointed  out  the  rocks  ahead.  For  if  the  name  of 
Charles  I is  to  figure  in  the  Kalendar  as  the  solitary 
saint  produced  by  the  Reformation,  might  not  that  fact 
lay  bare  the  poverty  of  the  land  ? The  Archdeacon  said 
that  “ King  Charles  the  Martyr  was  the  only  name 
added  to  the  Kalendar  by  the  Church  of  England  since 
the  Reformation,  and  if  it  was  retained  others  ought  to 
be  inserted.”  That  line  of  argument  seems  to  open  up 
a long  vista  of  possibilities,  for  it  means  that  if  the 
name  of  King  Charles  is  to  appear  in  the  Kalendar  of 
the  saints,  then  other  eminent  Anglicans  ought  to  be 
canonized  without  delay.  Unfortunately,  at  this  point 
the  discussion  the  Dean  of  Canterbury’s  motion  w-us 
discovered  to  be  out  of  order,-  so  that  the  claims  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  even  considered. 


Meanwhile  a committee  of  the  southern  province  has 
been  editing  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  its  work  has 
now  been  crowned  with  the  approval  of  the  Upper 
House.  The  improved  version  runs  as  follows  : — 

I.  God  spake  these  words,  and  said  : I am  the 
Lord  thy  God  : Thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  but  Me. 

II.  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is 
in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  to  them  nor  worship  them. 

III.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  Name  of  the  Lord  thy 

God  in  vain. 

IV.  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 

Day.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all 
that  thou  hast  to  do ; but  the  seventh  day  is 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

V.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 
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The  Record  is  alone  among-  “ the  Church  papers  ” in 
protesting  against  this  attempt  to  amend  the  words  of 
God.  The  committee,  giving  the  reason  for  their  action, 
explain  that  their  version  is  more  “ impressive,”  and 
then  point  to  its  pleasing  brevity  : — “ We  believe  that 
the  recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  this 
shortened  form,  besides  removing  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties felt  by  many  persons,  would  be  impressive,  and 
likely  to  arrest  attention,  and  that  it  might  do  a good 
deal  to  stop  the  growing  tendency  to  omit  them  alto- 
gether.” To  this  the  Record  says  sternly  : — “ We  do 
not  know  what  are  ‘ the  difficulties  felt  by  many 
persons,’  but  we  assume  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
proposal  is  to  shorten  the  service.  If  that  be  the  inten- 
tion, we  venture  to  say  that  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation would  have  been  better  advised  to  seek  to 
restrain  unauthorized  interpolations  which  tend  to 
lengthen  the  service  than  to  tamper  with  the  words 
which  God  spake  and  said.  And,  after  all,  the  abbre- 
viations which  they  propose  would  shorten  the  service 
by— three  minutes  at  the  outside.”  Our  contemporary 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  change  will  cause  “ unspeakable 
distress”  to  many  thousands  of  ‘‘devout  church- 
people,”  and  calls  upon  the  Evangelical  clergy  to 
repudiate  it  in  a body. 


No  fewer  than  seven  columns  of  the  Guardian  last 
week  were  devoted  to  the  question  of  episcopal  incomes. 
With  commendable  enterprise  our  contemporary 
approached  all  the  diocesan  Bishops  in  turn,  and 
inquired  as  to  the  expenditure  of  their  official  incomes. 
“ Not  all  were  willing  to  open  their  accounts  to  the 
public  gaze.”  Some  gave  the  figures  asked  for,  but 
preferred  to  remain  anonymous.  Perhaps  the  most 
plaintive  cry  came  from  a prelate  whose  official  income 
is  only  ^4,200  a year.  He  explains  that  when  his 
obligatory  official  expenses  have  been  met  there  are  only 
jQ 2,000  left,  “ and  on  that  none  of  us  could  really  live.” 
The  Guardian  sums  up  the  distressing  facts  in  these 
words  : — “ The  simple  truth  is  that  hardly  one  of  the 
forty  Bishops  is  able  to  live  upon  his  stipend,  whether 
it  be  the  ^10,000  of  the  Bishop  of  London  or  the  ^2,500 
of  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  new  Sees.” 


It  seems  to  be  thought  a special  grievance  that  the 
Bishops  are  asked  to  pay  income  tax.  The  Guardian 
tells  us  that  “ Most  Bishops  awaited  the  recent  Budget 
with  well-founded  anxiety.  For  many  of  them  another 
increase  in  the  income  tax  would  have  meant  either  the 
destruction  of  the  narrow  margin  left  to  them  after  the 
payment  of  obligatory  official  outgoings  or  an  actual 
adverse  balance.  In  that  event,  some  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  palaces 
tc  the  bats  and  the  owls,  and  to  take  refuge,  if  not  in 
suburban  villas,  at  all  events  in  comparatively  modest 
abodes  where  they  would  not  be  eaten  up  by  mainten- 
ance expenses.  ” 


But  these  difficulties  are  not  peculiar  to  Bishops. 
The  layman  shares  the  burden  and  bears  it  in  silence. 
Many  a country  gentleman  might  envy  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  for  instance,  whose  accounts  show  that  he  has 
only  ^2,372  left  “ for  the  maintenance  of  the  castle,  the 
park  and  the  gardens,”  for  hospitality  and  subscrip- 
tions. It  may  be  noted  that  the  item  of  expenditure 
which  in  a layman’s  accounts  would  come  under  the 
heading  “ Entertaining,”  in  these  statements  is  always 
referred  to  by  the  more  gracious  word  “ Hospitality.” 
Some  of  the  items  in  these  episcopal  accounts  are 
oddly  accurate  as  to  some  items,  and  rather  “ round- 
figured  ” in  others.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
spends  ^183  on  his  motor,  and  from  ^150  to  £200  on 
his  garden.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  motor  cost  him 
,-£250,  and  his  garden  £200.  It  is  all  rather  sad  read- 
ing, and  helps  to  bring  home,  even  to  the  most  careless 


reader,  how  the  purchasing  power  of  large  incomes  has 
diminished.  But  the  Bishops  are  no  worse  off  than 
their  neighbours  of  the  same  financial  standing. 


Anticlericalism,  though  avowedly  not  an  article  for 
exportation  from  France,  has  placed  the  Colony  of 
Algeria  in  a difficult  situation,  which  its  Bishops  are 
seeking  to  remedy  by  an  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Archbishop  of  Algiers  and  his  suffragans, 
the  Bishops  of  Oran  and  Constantine  and  Hippo,  have 
sent  a joint  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  in  which  they 
point  out  that  in  spite  of  demobilization  there  is  a great 
number  of  places  without  priests,  and  they  therefore 
once  again  request  assistance  for  the  reconstitution  of 
their  seminaries  in  order  that  the  churches  of  the 
Colony  may  be  staffed  with  French  priests.  Unless 
something  of  this  sort  be  done  they  will  be  reluctantly 
obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  foreign 
clergy.  As  the  Bishops  have  now  neither  the  buildings 
nor  the  grants  which  they  used  to  have,  they  are  with- 
out resources,  and  they  therefore  beg  the  Government 
to  give  them  back  the  buildings  which  so  long  served 
as  seminaries  or  to  place  at  their  disposal  others  that 
will  be  adequate  to  their  needs ; or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  at  least  to  afford  such  financial  help  as  will 
enable  them  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  “ We 
repeat,”  write  the  Bishops  in  conclusion,  ‘‘and  in 
doing  so  we  feel  that  we  are  but  fulfilling  our  duty  as 
French  Bishops,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  for 
F ranee  in  Algeria  that  the  number  of  French  clergy 
should  not  only  be  maintained  there  but  should  be  in- 
creased, in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  France  among 
the  foreigners,  who,  though  in  the  main  naturalized,  are 
for  the  most  part  Europeans.”  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  sort  of  answer  will  be  returned  to  this  very 
reasonable  request. 


Paul  Claudel  is  the  subject  of  a short  but  discerning 
and  sympathetic  article  by  Miss  Bateman  in  the 
current  Fortnightly  Review.  The  following  extracts 
will  illustrate  the  grounds  of  her  appreciation.  “ Paul 
Claudel’s  writings — poems,  dramas,  essays  alike — 
have  this  unity  which  makes  for  life.  His  work  is, 
therefore,  not  ephemeral  and  his  aim  is  no  less  than 
the  possession  of  Truth.  . . . The  world  in  general 
fought  shy  of  his  tremendous  power ; his  ‘ terrible 
beauts,  ’ his  ‘ formidable  vdrit^.’  He  was  too  turbulent, 
too  abstruse,  too  unexpected,  too  obscure.  His 
mysticism  repelled  the  dilettante  adherents  of  so-called 
mystic  creeds  which  have  their  vogue  in  the  present 
day ; it  made  inexorable  demands  upon  them,  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  follow.  Claudel’s  mysticism 
offered  no  easy  way  of  self-glorification ; it  brought 
man  instead  face  to  face  with  the  God  of  Faith  and  so 
compelled  humility.  And  it  taught  explicit  truths; 
man  without  God  was  nothing,  and  his  powers  were 
all  so  many  gifts  of  God  to  be  applied  in  His  service 
and  for  love  of  Him.  Claudel  applied  the  parable  of  the 
ten  talents  to  everyday  life.  . . . Those  w'ho  have 
faced  realities  and  in  that  blinding  light  become  con- 
scious of  what  garbage  we  ordinarily  choke  our  souls 
with,  ‘ get  at  ’ Claudel  extraordinarily  quickly.  This 
accounts  for  the  great  influence  that  he  exercised  upon 
soldiers  during  the  war.  There  was  no  room  for  arti- 
ficial things  in  those  days ; sincerity  told,  no  less. 
Confronted  by  stark  horror  and  deprivation,  men,  dizzy 
and  bewildered,  looked  for  a firm  foothold,  and 
Claudel’s  faith  offered  it.  Claudel’s  words  are  often 
acrid  ; there  is  a biting  irony  in  many  of  his  phrases. 
Yet  through  them  all  the  life  of  faith  breathes,  hot, 
passionate,  glowing.  At  first  he  wrote  anonymously, 
fearing  that  his  official  position  might  be  endangered  if 
it  were  known  that  he  was  a Catholic.  Now  he  takes 
open  pride,  as  well  as  interior  joy,  in  his  belief.  His 
mysticism  may  be  hard  to  follow,  but  it  is  real 
mysticism  and  not  counterfeit.  Through  rough  ways 
he  has  come  to  God ; through  suffering  and  bitter 
experience  of  life.” 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  German  Empire:  1867-1914..  By  William  Harbutt 
Dawson.  Two  vols.  32s.  net.  London  : Allen  & 
Unwin. 

IN  these  two  volumes  we  have  first,  a brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  last 
century,  and  then  a closer  and  more  detailed  study  of  the 
history  of  the  unity  movement  and  of  the  Empire  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  The  author  is  already 
well  known  for  a number  of  previously  published  works 
on  Germany,  but  we  think  we  may  safely  say  that  this 
careful  historical  survey  of  the  rise  of  the  Empire  is  the  best 
and  most  useful  of  all  that  he  has  given  us.  It  is  no  mere 
compendium  of  facts,  neither  is  it  a work  of  reference, 
though  on  occasion  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  either. 
Mr.  Dawson’s  aim  was  to  provide  the  general  reader  with 
something  on  which  to  form  an  independent  and  intelligent 
opinion  on  the  Empire,  and  such  a work  he  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us.  He  sets  forth  the  facts,  and  with  them  his 
own  views  of  them.  We  may  not  always  agree,  but  his 
pages  show  that  he  has  weighed  matters  carefully  and  has 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  even  though  writing  during 
the  turmoil  of  the  war  which  has  brought  the  German 
Empire  to  her  knees,  to  judge  fairly.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  we  would  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Church  and  State, 
in  which  the  struggle  of  the  Kulturkampf  is  narrated.  The 
rise  and  course  of  the  long  quarrel  are  set  forth  with 
commendable  fullness  and  clearness.  At  the  close 'he  sums 
up  as  follows  : — 

On  which  side  then  did  victory  rest  in  this  bitter  struggle 
between  the  spiritual  and  secular  power?  It  seemed  at  the  end 
that  both  sides  were  left  almost  as  at  the  beginning.  That 

meant,  however,  that  the  secular  power  had  been  beaten.  In 

offensive  warfare  that  side  is  the  loser  which  fails  to  realize  its 

objective : the  laurels  lie  with  the  side  which  is  able  to  hold 

its  own  successfully.  That  is  what  the  Church  has  done.  . . . 
Without  injustice  to  Bismarck,  one  might  go  further  and  say 
that  he  made  no  allowance  at  all  for  the  fact  that  in  fighting 
the  Roman  Church  he  was  fighting  a spiritual  as  well  as  a 
political  antagonist,  and  that  he  failed  altogether  to  grasp  the 
truth  that  in  warfare  between  mind  and  mind  force  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  proved  a successful  weapon. 

Bismarck  of  course  figures  largely  in  the  book,  for  he 
was  the  architect  of  the  unity  of  which  it  is  the  history. 
Clear  in  his  aims,  he  overbore  smaller  men  and  marched 
forward  to  his  objective  : — 

In  doing  so  he  arrogantly  defies  the  accepted  norms  of  public 
probity,  and,  extolling  force  as  the  master-key  to  State  policy, 
makes  wars  with  cold  deliberation  and  glories  in  the  act. 
Unity  is  achieved  ; the  nation  finds  itself ; and  the  world  applauds. 
Is  success  then  the  seal  that  ratifies  and  closes  transaction?  Is 
applause  the  last  word?  . . . That  even  for  Germany  herself 
unity  gained  in  Bismarck’s  way  has  not  proved  an  unmixed 
blessing  cannot  for  a moment  be  doubted.  . . . “ I leave  it  all 
to  history  ” [said  Bismarck].  And  when  the  truth  has  all  been 
told,  with  no  attempt  to  hide  his  shortcomings,  the  magnitude 
of  his  achievements  will  remain  undiminished. 

We  cannot  of  course  follow  Mr.  Dawson  through  his 
two  volumes,  but  we  must  note  that,  like  so  many  others 
here  in  England,  he  entertains  views  concerning  the  Centre 
Party  which  are  scarcely  in  accordance  with  fact.  It  is  still 
called  the  Catholic,  or  Clerical,  Party;  but  that  title  was 
never  in  strict  accord  with  its  constitution,  however  pre- 
ponderantly its  membership  was  Catholic.  And  during 
recent  years  there  have  been  persistent  and  effective  efforts 
to  shake  off  the  embarrassment  of  episcopal  influence,  “ to 
get  out  of  the  tower,”  as  it  was  expressed,  and  to  extend 
its  undenominational  membership.  Though  in  the  begin- 
ning an  outoome  from  the  Catholic  fraction  in  the 
Prussian  Chamber,  it  provided  for  the  inclusion  of  men 
of  good  will  who  were  not  Catholics,  and  Herr  Erzberger 
has  written  a history  of  the  party  to  prove  and  to  emphasize 
its  undenominational  character.  After  Windthorst’s  death 
it  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  support  of  the  Government 
in  its  policy  of  Weltpolitik  and  on  colonial  and  naval  ques- 
tions, and  now,  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  has  even 
changed  its  name.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  the  party 
would  demur  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  description  on  page  359  in 
the  second  volume  — 

The  Clerical  Party  or  Centrum  continues,  as  from  the  first, 
to  maintain  its  sectarian  basis  and  to  reoresent  primarily  the 
interests  of  Ultramontanism  and  the  Ultramontane  view  of 
things. 
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At  the  same  time  he  attributes  due  force  to  the  strength 
of  such  confessional  tie  as  it  acknowledged,  and  illustrates 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  uncertainty  which  attended  the 
party’s  action.  Prince  von  Biilow  once  said  of  the  party 
that  it  has  ‘‘  always  been  an  incalculable  party,  represent- 
ing aristocratic  and  democratic,  reactionary  and  Liberal, 
Ultramontane  and  National,  and  all  other  tendencies  except 
one — the  Social  Democratic.”  On  this  point  Mr.  Dawson 
says : — 

A party  so  constituted  is,  in  its  nature,  capable  to  a large 
degree  of  adaptation,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that 
the  Centre,  whose  strength  lies  in  the  main  in  its  popular  sym- 
pathies and  whose  following  in  the  country  is  made  up  pre- 
dominantly of  the  working  classes  and  the  little  people  in  town 
and  country,  would  league  itself  with  the  parties  of  the  Right 
in  the  event  of  a serious  struggle  for  the  extension  of  constitu- 
tional liberties.  At  present  all  that  can  , b6  safely  said  is  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  have  not  fully  made  up 
their  minds  upon  this  subject.  There  are  strong  forces  pulling 
both  ways. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Dawson’s  history 
leaves  Germany  as  at  the  opening  of  the  narrative,  in  the 
throes  of  internal  convulsion,  and  though  a Republic  has 
been  set  up,  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  it  will  endure  and 
what  transformations  and  departures  will  come  forth.  But 
his  view  is,  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  last  chapter : — 

Nevertheless,  it  is  justifiable  to  believe  that  under  whatever 
form  of  government  the  nation  may  choose  to  live  henceforth 
(for  the  choice,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  is  in  its  own 
power)  the  Empire  will  continue ; nay  more,  that  it  will  be 
strengthened  in  the  end  rather  than  weakened,  by  renovation 
and  adaptation  to  the  imperious  demands  of  a new,  and,  let  us 
hope,  a brighter  era  of  European  and  world  civilization. 


CHRIST,  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  TO-DAY. 

Christ,  St.  Francis  and  To-day.  By  G.  G.  Coulton. 
Cambridge  : University  Press. 

AMONGST  non-Catholics  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a widespread  demand  that  “ the  Churches  ” should 
recognize  their  failure  and  make  an  effort,  before  it  is  too 
late,  to  get  into  touch  with  the  religious  needs  of  the 
ordinary  man  of  to-day.  The  mass  of  the  people,  we  are 
told,  are  fast  losing,  it  they  have  not  already  lost,  all  faith 
in  Christianity  as  it  is  represented  by  ‘‘the  Churches”; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  many  men  are  yet  searching  for 
a faith  which  will  satisfy  their  intellect  and  respond  to  their 
experience  of  life.  “ The  Churches  ” have  lost  hold  of 
spiritual  realities  because  they  cling  to  dogmas  which  the 
ordinary  thinking  man  is  unable  to  accept  and  which,  in 
fact,  are  but  the  echoes  of  a dead  past.  The  clergy  preach 
these  dogmas  without  a real  intellectual  conviction  because 
they  have  ceased  to  think  for  themselves  or  are  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  mind  of  the  laity  or  are  afraid  to  face  the 
issue  between  dogma  and  reality.  To  regain  influence  and 
become  a saving  force  Christianity  as  preached  by  “ the 
Churches  ” must  be  recast;  it  must  lay  aside  its  dogmas; 
it  must  meet  agnosticism  half-way  by  at  least  a suspension 
of  judgment  as  to  dogmatic  beliefs  : above  all,  it  must  accept 
the  proposition  that  every  man  is  a Christian  who  in  some 
measure  accepts  the  Gospel  teaching,  and  extend  to  every 
such  man  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship;  above  all,  it 
must  test  belief  by  rational  experience  and  be  ready  to  dis- 
avow “ physical  miracles  ” as  included  in  the  matter  of  a 
Christian’s  faith. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  thesis  which  Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton  sets 
before  us  in  “ Christ,  St.  Francis  and  To-day  ” (Cam- 
bridge : University  Press).  Those  who  are  conversant  with 
Mr.  Coulton’s  writings  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  his 
method  is  of  the  destructive  order ; his  main  objective  is  to 
prove  the  unreliability  of  early  Christian  evidence  as  to  the 
character  and  teaching  of  our  Lord.  St.  Francis,  or  rather 
Franciscan  history,  is  brought  in  to  illustrate  the  process 
by  which  historical  facts  become  defaced  in  the  description 
of  them  given  by  successive  biographers.  Mr.  Coulton, 
however,  is  never  a historian  in  the  proper  scientific  sense 
of  the  word  : he  is  always  the  passionate  controversialist 
who  uses  history  as  a special  pleader  uses  facts  with  a 
discrimination  in  favour  of  the  point  he  sets  out  to  make. 
One  does  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  but  the  bias  of  his  pre- 
judices makes  him  strangely  blind  to  the  inconsecutiveness 
of  his  argument,  as  in  his  dealing  with  the  story  of  St. 
Francis’  stigmata.  As  to  the  early  Christian  evidences,  he 
relies  mainly  upon  assumption  and  suggestion,  in  the  usual 
way  of  the  special  pleader.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr. 
Coulton  has  no  good  word  to  say  for  the  Catholic  Church,  _ 
and  his  book  certainly  does  not  gain  in  moral  tone  bv  the 
vindictive  temper  in  which  he  refers  to  a certain  English 
Cardinal. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  OF  COPERTINO. 

St.  Joseph  of  Copertino.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Pastrovicchi, 
O.M.C.  Englished  and  adapted  by  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Laing.  4s.  6d.  London  : Herder. 

S'T.  JOSEPH’S  life  is  one  among  others  wherein  great 
) humiliations  went  along  with  great  gifts  from  heaven 
in  sanctity,  ecstasies,  prophecy  and  miracles.  His  origin 
was  so  poor  that  he  was  born  in  a stable,  and  his  boyhood 
seemed  to  show  great  incapacity  and  some  difficulty,  seem- 
ingly of  temper,  as  obstacles  to  his  piety.  Twice  lie  was  dis- 
missed from  the  religious  order  which  he  strove  to  enter  ; and 
after  his  reception  he  caused  occasional  difficulty  and  had  to 
appear  before  the  inquisition.  The  account  of  his  first  dis- 
missal shows  where  the  obstacle  lay  : — “ The  path  of  the 
novice  was  beset  with  difficulties.  He  was  employed  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  refectory,  but  displayed  a woful  lack  of 
ability.  At  times  he  could  not  distinguish  wheat  bread 
from  rye  bread ; often  he  broke  dishes  by  letting  them  fall ; 
upset  pots  in  putting  wood  on  the  fire ; and  committed  other 
blunders  of  a similar  nature.”  The  true  explanation  is  that 
his  surroundings  inflamed  him  with  the  fire  of  divine  love 
to  such  a degree  that  he  was  continually  enraptured.  God, 
whose  ways  are  wonderful,  permitted  that,  after  a trial 
of  eight  months,  Joseph  should  be  dismissed.  This  pained 
him  so  much  that  in  after  years  he  said,  “ It  seemed  to 
me  that  my  skin  was  torn  off  with  the  habit  and  my  flesh 
rent  from  the  bones.”  The  Apostles,  after  receiving  the 
Holy  Ghost,  seemed  to  the  onlookers  drunk ; many  saints 
have  outwardly  appeared  foolish;  and  the  Pagan  philo- 
sopher understood  that  men  who  knew  only  the  shadow 
of  reality  would  regard  those  who  had  seen  through  the 
sun  the  blaze  of  direct  light  as  dazed  and  mentally 
wandering. 

We  cannot  test  the  individual  favours  of  St.  Joseph 
through  his  marvellous  course  of  life;  but  it  is  assuring 
to  know  that  the  first  step  towards  his  canonization — 
namely,  his  beatification — took  place  under  Benedict  XIV, 
who  had  written  so  fully  on  the  rigorous  requirement  of 
evidences  for  the  miracles  by  which  the  claims  were 
attested.  “ On  the  feast  of  St.  Francis,  October  4,  1752, 
Benedict  XIV  published  the  solemn  decree  of  approbation 
of  the  miracles  by  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  glorify  the 
tomb  of  the  saint  ” (p.  122).  One  was  the  immediate, 
lasting  and  perfect  cure  of  a large  bunion  on  the  knee,  a 
case  which  had  long  baffled  treatment.  The  other  was  the 
instantaneous  cure  of  an  eye  crushed  by  a stone  that  had 
struck  it.  Before  canonization  under  Clement  XIII,  1767, 
three  more  miracles  were  juridically  attested  : — The  instant 
cure,  without  trace  left,  of  a large  abdominal  tumour  ; 
another  instant  cure  of  two  growths  mortally  impeding  the 
action  of  the  heart  after  six  years’  development;  and  the 
cure  of  herpes  and  ulceration,  which  suddenly  vanished, 
leaving  the  patient  at  once  able  to  rise  and  walk  with  ease 
to  the  church,  there  to  return  thanks  for  the  miracle.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  these  miracles  are  not  discredited 
by  many  recent  cures  since  the  craze  of  functional  disorders. 
They  were  cases  of  very  distinct  organic  lesions,  not  merely 
of  the  disuse  of  organs  ready  to  function  if  the  conditions 
could  be  re-established,  many  of  which  conditions  were 
mental  convictions  or  pyschiatry. 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

His  Only  Son:  the  Truth  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  By 
William  F.  Robison,  S.J.  6s.  net.  London  : 
Herder. 

THIS  book  comprises  six  Lenten  discourses  delivered 
by  the  author.  In  a previous  work,  “ Christ’s 
Masterpiece,”  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  assumed  to  be 
true ; here,  it  is  proved  by  a wealth  of  forcible  argument. 

The.  method  of  the  author’s  apologetic  is  as  follows  : — 
We  know  that  Christ  is  divine  because  the  Church  declares 
Him  to  be  so.  The  guarantee  that  the  Church  speaks  truly 
is  that  the  stamp  of  God’s  approval  is  upon  what  she  says, 
for  her  enduring  vitality  is  a miracle.  “ She  is  a great  and 
perpetual  motive  of  credibility  and  an  irrefragable  testimony 
to  her  own  divine  mission,  by  reason  of  her  wonderful  pro- 
pagation, her  surpassing  holiness,  unexhausted  fecundity  in 
all  good  things,  her  catholic  unity,  her  unconquered 
stability  ” — these  are  the  words  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
But  the  fact  of  the  Church’s  existence  must  be  proved  from 
some  reliable  records.  The  author,  therefore,  proves  the 
Gospels  to  be  authentic  records  of  actual  facts.  In  these 
records,  Christ’s  claim  to  be  divine  is  established  as  an 
historical  fact.  In  addition,  however,  His  divinity  is  validly 
proved  from  His  own  character,  seen  to  be  divine,  and  from 
His  sublime  doctrine  and  its  effects,  which  are  also  seen 
to  be  of  divine  origin,  force  and  beauty.  The  seal  of 


prophecy  is  stamped  upon  Christ ; and  thus  God,  Who  alone 
knows  the  future,  shows  the  claim  of  Christ  to  be  valid. 
Furthermore,  Christ  prophesied  concerning  Himself ; the 
prophecies  were  fulfilled  with  Him,  and  consequently  He 
is  proved  to  be  omniscient  God.  Lastly,  the  author 
relegates  to  the  end  of  his  work  the  proof  of  Christ’s 
divinity  from  numerous  miracles  and  especially  from  the 
Resurrection. 

There  will  always  be  found  some  people  who  deny  the 
cogency  of  Christian  apologetic,  whether  it  starts  from  the 
general  proof  by  miracles  or  from  the  miraculous  vitality 
of  the  Church.  The  author  does  not  dismiss  such  people 
as  unworthy  of  notice,  for  he  shows  them  to  be  both  illogical 
and  inconsistent  in  their  repudiation  of  arguments  which, 
indeed,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation nor  the  severest  criticism.  We  hope  the  book  will 
have  a very  wide  circulation.  It  is  concise,  clear  and  most 
forcible. 


M1NUCIUS  FELIX. 

The.  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix:  Introduction,  Translation, 
Index.  By  J.  H.  Freese.  3s.  6d.  net.  London  : 
S.P.C.K. 

THE  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  ” as  literature,  and 
and  as  apologetics,  deserves  more  attention  than 
has  been,  till  recent  years,  bestowed  upon  it  by  critics.  The 
work  here  noticed  is  a welcome  sign  of  a growing  interest. 
The  translator  has  done  his  work  well,  and  has  produced 
a version  which  is  both  pleasant  to  read  and  faithful  to 
the  text.  There  are,  however,  a certain  number  of  passages 
where  we  disagree  with  his  rendering,  or  with  his  emenda- 
tion of  the  text.  In  c.  5,  “ incesta  nobis  veritas,”  the 
context  shows  that  “ incesta  ” must  be  taken  predicatively. 
In  c.  31,  ‘‘  admittitur  ” almost  certainly  means  “ com- 
mitted ” : the  argument  requires  this  (c/.,  the  next  sentence 
“ Etiam  nescientes  ...  in  illicita  proruere  ”) ; also,  in 
c.  35,  the  same  word  certainly  means  “ committed,”  and 
is  so  translated.  The  emendation  “ famulos  ” for  MS. 
“ faciles  ” appears  unnecessary,  and  against  the  sense  of 
the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  “ caeca  ” is  an  excellent 
emendation  for  MS.  “ certa  ” in  the  same  chapter.  In 
c.  35  “ quamvis  in  nonnullis  disciplina  nostra  minor  est 
does  not  mean  “ although  the  training  of  some  is  inferior 
to  yours.”  “Disciplina”  must  here  mean  “practice”; 
Octavius  says  that  although  knowledge  of  God  gives  a 
claim  to  forgiveness,  which  pagan  ignorance  of  God  does 
not  give,  Christians  are  much  better  men  than  Pagans, 
evdn  if  the  practice  of  some  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  : i.e., 
Christians  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  claim  to  forgive- 
ness in  order  to  sin  freely.  More ’serious  objection  must  be 
taken  to  the  translation  of  “ plerique,”  c.  31,  and 
“ plerosque,”  c.  34,  in  the  sense  of  “ most  of  us  ” and 
“ most  men.”  In  the  first  passage,  the  inference  is  to  the 
practice  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  “ plerique  ” means 
“ many  ”;  in  the  second  passage,  when  the  life  after  death 
is  in  question,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  meaning  is  the 
same,  viz.,  “ many.”  The  translation  in  c.  34  of  “ pro- 
positum  ” as  “ the  subject  before  us  ” misses  a point  which 
is  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  general  character  of  the 
“ Octavius.”  The  meaning  is  “ purpose  ”;  and  this  makes 
clear  the  whole  principle  of  the  argument  throughout  the 
dialogue,  viz.,  the  fundamental  agreement  of  Christian 
teaching  and  the  views  of  ancient  philosophers  and  poets. 

Certain  passages,  not  indicated  by  the  translator,  have 
been  omitted.  It  may  be  a matter  of  opinion  whether  in 
a book  of  this  sort,  intended  not  primarily  for  students, 
this  or  that  passage  should  not  be  translated.  But  cer- 
tainly, if  omissions  are  made,  they  should  be  indicated. 
The  brief  explanatory  notes  are  quite  adequate  to  their  pur- 
pose ; moreover,  they  are  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
and  not  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

The  Introduction  is  remarkable  for  its  compactness  and 
completeness.  It  touches  on  all  the  main  topics  connected 
with  the  “ Octavius.”  The  least  satisfactory  section  is  that 
dealing  with  the  date  of  the  dialogue.  The  evidence  of  the 
Cirta  inscriptions  is  set  aside  too  easily ; the  implications 
of  the  assertion  that  the  inscriptions  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  Csecilius  Natalis,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
“ Octavius,”  need  careful  examination.  Again,  the  state- 
ment on  p.  xiv,  that  in  Jerome’s  testimony,  “ there  is 
probably  no  idea  of  chronological  order,”  is  contradicted 
by  the  opening  words  of  the  “ De  Viris  Illustribus,”  where 
we  read:  “ Hortaris  me,  Dexter,  ut  . . . ecclesiasticos 

scriptores  in  ordinem  digeram,”  i.e.,  “You  urge  me, 
Dexter,  to  give  a chronological  list  of  ecclesiastical 
writers’.”  In  this  list,  he  places  Minucius  Felix  after 
Tertullian  and  before  St.' Cyprian.  The  rdsumd  of  the 
argument  in  section  5 is  excellent.  The  “ Octavius  ” will 
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amply  repay  study,  as  it  gives  a vivid  and  intimate  sketch 
of  the  attitude  of  the  cultivated,  semi-sceptic  Pagan  towards 
religion,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  a.d.  _ It 
is  also  of  immense  interest  as  proving  the  firm  hold  which 
Christianity  had  by  that  time  obtained  on  the  minds  of 
well-educated  and  practical  men  of  the  world.  The  trans- 
lator deserves  our  thanks  for  bringing  the  work  to  our 
notice  in  such  an  attractive  manner. 


THE  IDEA  OF  PUBLIC  RIGHT. 

The  Idea  of  Public  Right.  Four  Essays  from  the  Nation 
Competition.  8s.  6d.  net.  London  : Allen  & Unwin. 

IN  December,  1916,  the  Nation  newspaper  offered  a series 
of  prizes  for  essays  on  the  translation  into  concrete 
terms  of  “ the  idea  of  public  right  as  the  governing  idea 
of  European  politics.”  The  subject  was  taken  from 
speeches  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  Dublin,  19141  and  in  London  in 
1916.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  four  first  essays  in  each 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  competition.  Whilst  it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  of  the  four  essays  here 
included  offers  any  novel  or  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  which  is  baffling  the  world  and  has  formed  the 
subject  of  the  long  discussions  in  Paris,  the  writers  have 
undoubtedly  furnished  criticisms  and  suggestions  which 
will  afford  food  for  thought.  Many  aspects  have  been  con- 
sidered. It  will  be  noted  that  the  policy  of  the  Paris  Resolu- 
tions is  generally  opposed,  economic  boycott  being  regarded 
as  a serious  obstacle  to  harmonious  relations  between 
States.  The  League  of  Nations  figures  largely,  but  there  is 
disagreement  on  the  question  whether  its  decisions  should 
be  imposed  by  force.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
book  containing  so  many  points  would  have  been  improved 
by  the  inclusion  of  an  index. 


POLITICAL  LETTERS. 

Correspondances  du  Siecle  Dernier.  Par  L.  De  Lanzac  DE 
Labarie.  Paris  : Beauchesne. 

THESE  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  the  Due 
d’Orleans  and  M.  Thiers  about  1836,  and  of  King 
Leopold  between  1836  and  1864,  constitute  a real  addition 
to  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the  last  century. 
They  deal  with  the  proposed  marriage  of  the  Duke  and  with 
affairs  of  State  in  Belgium. 


A COLLEGE  MYSTERY. 

A College  Mystery:  The  Story  of  the  Apparition  in  the 
Fellows’  Garden  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 
By  A.  P.  Barker.  Cambridge  : Heffer. 

FROM  a cursory  perusal  of  this  little  volume  one  might 
be  tempted  to  take  a return  ticket  to  Cambridge, 
spend  the  night  in  the  Fellows’  garden — if  such  a thing 
is  allowed — and  take  one’s  chance  of  seeing  a ghost  at 
first  hand,  or  rather  sight.  For  we  are  given  here  the  story 
of  a ghost  seen  by  many — none  of  whom,  however,  will 
give  more  than  their  initials — walking  in  the  above  garden. 
The  wanderer  is  even  identified  as  a former  Professor  whose 
journal  has,  apparently,  just  come  to  light,  and  who  tells 
his  awful  story  in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  that  it  is 
he  who  now  walks  his  mystic  way  by  Milton’s  mulberry 
tree ! We  should  like  to  term  this  story  a work  of  art 
for  it  is  skilfully  done.  But  is  it  true?  At  first  reading  it 
rings  true ; one  can  almost  see  the  murder — for  there  is 
a grim  murder  in  it.  But  let  us  apply  “ higher  criticism  ” 
to  it.  No  witness  will  give  more  than  his  initials.  Further, 
they  are  all  recent,  cadets  indeed  who  have,  as  we  all 
know,  been  quartered  in  these  hallowed  precincts  of  late. 
Yet  the  ghost  is  old ; he  has  or  ought  to  have  walked 
there  lor  some  time  according  to  this  narrative.  A great 
deal  turns  on  Dr.  Simpson,  who  discovered  anaesthetics. 
Now  Simpson  lived  between  18 n and  1870,  and  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  paper  on  chloroform  in  1847.  Therefore 
the  experiments  which  play  so  large  a part  in  the  narrative 
must  have  taken  place  before  that  date.  Collier  and  Round 
- — the  two  heroes,  or  villains — were  apparently  about  the 
same  age  as  Simpson ; at  any  rate  we  shall  not  err  in  sup- 
posing them  not  to  have  been  more  than  thirty  years  older 
than  the  chloroformist.  Let  us  suppose  they  were  born 
then  about  1780 ; how  then  is  it  that  their  names  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  lists  of  wranglers  between  1750  and  1850? 
Still  worse : there  was  no  Browns’  scholar  or  medallist 
between  those  3>ears.  And  worse  and  worse  : the  “ Dr. 
Phillpotts,  Professor  of  Greek,”  is  also  a fiction.  And, 


crowning  inconsistency  of  all : what  Cambridge  man  is 
going  to  believe  that  the  electors  at  Cambridge  would  allow 
their  choice  of  an  otherwise  suitable  candidate  to  be  over- 
ruled by  the  views  of  an  Oxford  Don?  Isn’t  it  generally 
the  opinion — of  Cambridge  at  least — that  the  scholarship 
of  their  University  is  superior  to  that  of  the  sister  academy  ? 


SOCIAL  WORK. 

Your  Neighbour  and  You.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Garesch^,  S.J. 

75  cents.  New  York  : Benziger  Bros. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Life.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Muntsch,  S.J. 
4s.  6d.  net.  London  : Herder. 

BOTH  these  excellent  volumes  deal  with  the  great 
guiding  truths  of  life,  but  in  a very  different  way. 
“ Your  Neighbour  and  You  ” is  a bright,  breezy,  most 
inspiring  little  book,  full  of  homely  advice  most  pleasantly 
administered.  The  thought  is  always  fresh  and  original, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Each  one  of  us  shall  be  saved  by  His  mercy,  not  as  great  men, 
or  rich,  nor  as  poor,  or  little,  but  merely  as  what  we  are — common 
men.  It  is  our  humanity  that  we  take  with  us  to  heaven.  If 
we  are  not  saved  as  common  men,  vain  indeed  will  have  been 
all  the  uncommon  things  we  boasted  of  in  this  world. 

“ The  Pilgrimage  of  Life  ” is  less  imaginative,  but  very 
comprehensive,  very  sound  and  thoroughly  sensible.  Its 
sections  are  too  short  to  be  exhaustive ; still  they  are  all 
full  of  suggestion. 

Both  books  alike  should  be  of  great  service  to  anyone 
who  is  in  search  of  subjects  for  addresies  to  schoolboys, 
guilds,  working  men’s  clubs  and  the  like. 


Is  there  Salvation  outside  the  Catholic  Church?  By  J. 
Bainvel,  S.J.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Weiden- 
han,  S.J.,  S.T.L.  2s.  6d.  net.  London  : Herder. 

EVEN  in  our  own  day  we  come  across  men  who  are 
apt  to  regard  all  heretics  as  in  bad  faith  and  doomed 
to  damnation.  That  opinion  seems  supported  by  the  old 
maxim,  Extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  salus,  or,  in  figurative 
language,  “ Outside  the  ark  of  the  Church  no  rescue  from 
drowning.”  The  distinction  between  the  soul  of  the 
Church  and  the  body — a distinction  not  seldom  abused — 
has  a valid  use  in  explaining  how  many  living  in  external 
separation  from  the  Church  may  be  saved  by  the  good  faith. 
This  is  the  profitable  doctrine  briefly  explained  by  Father 
Bainvel.  The  exposition  is  at  once  short  and  satisfactory. 


A NORTHAMPTON  DIOCESAN  WAR  NUMBER. 

VERY  acceptable  is  the  enterprising  action  shown  by 
the  monthly  magazine  of  the  diocese  of  North- 
ampton, St.  Francis'  Magazine,  edited  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Flint,  of  Thetford,  in  the  early  production  of  a War 
Number,  which  contains  a record  of  the  part  taken  in  the 
war  by  the  various  missions  of  the  seven  counties  of  the 
diocese.  Most  of  these  missions  are  small,  yet  they  sent 
to  the  Colours  a total  of  just  over  2,300  men.  From  many 
less  than  a dozen  men  were  available,  but  Norwich  sent 
371,  Northampton  347,  and  Ipswich  142.  In  one  case  two 
out  of  three  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  all  besides 
provided  others  for  war  work  of  various  sorts  at  home. 
The  brief  records  sent  in  from  the  various  missions  are  an 
illustration  of  what  the  Bishop  tells  us  in  a moving  pre- 
fatory letter  was  the  force  of  the  moral  issue,  which  “ drew 
five  millions  of  volunteers  to  the  Colours  before  there  was 
a hint  at  conscription,  and  that  reconciled  us  to  conscription 
when  that  hateful  thing  became  a necessity.  ...  It  was 
the  moral  issue,  and  no  other,  that  inspired  the  sacrifices 
of  our  own  clergy  and  laity  recorded  in  this  Memorial 
Number  of  our  magazine.  . . . Let  the  record  stand  in 
perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  Let  this  Memorial  Number  be 
treasured  in  every  family  and  handed  down  to  future 
generations.  For  every  name  on  the  lists  it  is  a patent  of 
nobility.  Even  the  humblest  stock  will  boast  in  time  to 
come  of  its  Crusader  who  worked,  or  fought,  or  bled,  or 
died  to  save  Christendom  in  the  days  of  the  Great  War.” 
Besides  the  records  from  the  various  missions,  the  war 
chaplains  of  the  diocese  give  a chronicle  of  their  doings, 
and  the  Bishop’s  speech  to  his  people  on  his  return  home 
from  America  tells  of  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  win  the  war.  Then,  too,  and  as  a matter  of 
course,  we  have  the  usual  record  of  St.  Francis’  Home, 
Shefford,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  Magazine  was  origi- 
nally started,  and  from  which  over  200  Old  Boys  joined  the 
Colours.  A final  word  of  commendation  is  due  to  the 
excellent  way  in  which  the  Magazine  is  printed  and 
produced. 
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» 

We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent.  Father  T. 
O’Halloran,  for  the  reference  he  cites  from  an  eighteenth 
century  manual  of  devotion,  which  furnishes  a further 
illustration  of  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  passage 
on  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  which  we  were 
discussing  in  this  column  the  other  day.  And  though, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  words  in  question 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  an  authentic  utterance  of 
St.  Augustine’s,  any  fresh  reference  will  naturally  be 
welcome,  since  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  of  some  assist- 
ance in  identifying  the  real  author  or  redactor  of  this 
much-quoted  passage.  But  we  may  remark  that  this 
particular  reference  to  a sermon  on  Psalm  xxxvii  reminds 
us  of  the  familiar  musical  diiection,  da  capo.  For,  to  put 
the  matter  plainly,  it  brings  us  back  to  the  starting  point 
of  this  discussion. 


As  our  readers  may  remember,  our  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  matter  by  a private  correspondent  whose  letter 
was  not  printed.  And,  after  some  little  delay  caused  by  the 
temporary  absence  of  an  early  edition  of  a pseudo- Augustin- 
ian  work  from  its  place  in  the  British  Museum,  we  gave  some 
account  of  the  literary  history  of  this  passage,  mention- 
ing that  it  was  said  to  come  from  a commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  authentic  “ Enar- 
rationes  in  Psalmos,”  one  of  St.  Augustine’s  greatest  and 
most  characteristic  works.  To  judge  by  his  suggestion 
that  readers  who  have  access  to  the  saint’s  collected 
writings  should  pursue  his  reference  to  "Serm.  2 in  Psalmum 
xxxvii,”  our  second  correspondent  seems  to  suppose  that 
the  words  are  really  in  that  great  work  after  all,  and  that 
our  friend  failed  to  find  them  for  want  of  a detailed  reference 
to  the  passage.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  One  of  the 
works  mentioned  by  our  first  correspondent,  i.e.,  “ The 
Dove  of  the  Tabernacle,”  by  Canon  Kinane,  gave  him  a 
reference  to  a sermon  on  Psalm  xxxvii.  And  the  failure 
of  this  reference  led  him  to  write  to  us  on  the  subject.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  great  work  of  St.  Augustine  on  the 
Psclms  contains  only  one  sermon  on  this  paiticular  Psalm, 
and  in  that  sermon  there  is  no  mention  of  priest  or  of 
priesthood  from  beginning  to  end.  And,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  passage  in  question  does  not  occur 
anywhere  in  the  “ Enarrationes  in  Psalmos.” 


This  episode  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  importance 
of  old  Dr.  Routh’s  maxim,  “ Verify  your  quotations.” 
And  though  this  rule  is  rightly  observed  in  all  branches  of 
literary  and  historical  studies,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
it  has  a more  special  importance  in  our  theological  literature. 
For  nowhere  is  the  practice  of  second-hand  quotation  more 
natural,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  perilous.  It  is  natural, 
partly  because  theologians  are  necessarily  conservative  in 
their  ways,  and  in  an  earlier  age  when  books  were  scarce, 
Routh's  rule  would  have  been  impracticable.  The  medieval 
student  was  seldom  in  a position  to  verify  the  multitudinous 
quotations  in  his  Patristic  Catenae,  or  Books  of  Sentences. 
And  many  who  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  the  original 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  had  to  be 
content  with  stock  quotations  from  their  works,  passed  on 
from  one  author  to  another.  In  these  days  of  critical 
editions  and  scientific  manuals  of  patrology,  considerable 
changes  have  been  made.  But  in  some  fields  of  theological 
literature,  the  old  practice  still  prevails,  as  is  natural 
enough.  But  the  fact  that  so  many  spurious  or  doubtful 
works  were  long  accepted  as  genuine,  makes  it  unsafe  to 
trust  traditional  and  unverified  quotations  in  this  field  of 
literature. 


It  may  be  readily  allowed  that  the  old  practice  is  more 
likely  to  hold  its  ground  in  those  branches  of  religious 
literature  where  the  rule  of  strict  verification  is,  apparently, 
of  less  moment.  The  apologist,  or  controversialist,  who 
quotes  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Cyril  in  order  to  establish  the 
antiquity  of  a disputed  doctrine,  or  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  the  authority  of  a great  name,  knows  that 
everything  depends  on  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  his 
quotation.  The  doctrine,  indeed,  may  be  as  true  and  the 
words  as  well  chosen,  though  they  come,  not  from  a Father 
of  the  fifth  centuiy,  but  from  a French  theologian  of  the 
sixteenth.  But  they  cannot  be  cited  as  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  and  have  no  claim  to  patristic  authority.  And 
the  apologist  who  does  not  take  the  trouble  of  verifying  his 
quotations  may  be  pretty  sure  that  some  intelligent  oppo- 
nent will  undertake  the  task  and  expose  his  blunders.  But 
spiritual  writers  and  compilers  of  manuals  of  devotion  are 


in  a different  case.  For  the  accuracy  of  their  quotations  is 
a matter  of  less  moment,  and  it  is  by  no  means  so  likely  to  be 
called  in  question. 


The  difference  between  the  two  cases  may  be  shown  by  a 
practical  experiment.  A controversialist  who,  trusting  to 
a traditional  misquotation,  has  ascribed  some  words  of 
Josse  Clicthou  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  can  only  with- 
draw the  passage  from  a later  edition  of  his  book  and  confess 
his  unfortunate  blunder.  For  when  once  its  true  date 
and  authorship  is  known,  it  can  no  longer  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  quoted.  But  it  would  be  highly  absurd 
for  a critical  editor  of  such  a book  as  the  “ Manuale  Ordi- 
nandorum  ” to  omit  a prayer,  or  a fine  passage  on  the 
priesthood,  from  his  collection  because  he  finds  that  the 
original  compiler  of  the  book  has  wrongly  ascribed  them  to 
St.  Augustine  or  some  other  ancient  author.  For  such 
passages  are  chosen  primarily  for  their  intrinsic  merit  or 
beauty,  and  their  age  or  authorship  is  a secondary  considera- 
tion. The  appreciation  of  the  priesthood  will  be  just  as 
true  and  the  prayer  just  as  efficacious  whoever  wrote  them. 
The  editor  may  correct  the  mistake  in  the  title,  if  he  is 
quite  satisfied  that  it  is  a mistake.  But  he  will  leave  the 
passage  standing. 


In  these  matters,  when  the  object  in  view  is  edification 
rather  than  evidence  or  argument,  many  will  be  guided  by 
the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Imitation,  “ Ne  quaeras  quis 
hoc  dixerit,  sed  ad  quid  dicatur  attende.”  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  authorship  of  the  admirable  book  which  contains 
these  warning  words  was  destined  to  become  the  subject 
of  curious  inquiry  and  prolonged  controversy.  And  with 
regard  to  this  particular  caution  against  concerning  our- 
selves with  the  question  of  authorship,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  a Kempis  was  anticipated  by  a medieval  saint  and 
doctor  who  lived  some  centuries  before  him.  Yet,  this 
writer’s  works  are  so  little  read  at  the  present  day  that  we 
will  hazard  the  conjecture  that  no  reader  of  these  notes  will 
be  able  to  identify  him. 


These  considerations  may  serve  as  some  apology  for  thos  e 
spiritual  writers  and  compilers  of  prayer-books  who  are 
content  to  take  their  quotations  at  second  hand,  and  ascribe 
prayers  or  hymns  to  ancient  saints  and  doctors  without  any 
curious  inquiry  regarding  their  origin.  As  a general  rule, 
they  are  not  laying  any  particular  stress  on  the  alleged 
authorship.  They  are  more  concerned  with  what  is  said 
than  with  the  question  who  said  it.  And,  since  they  do  not 
wish  to  claim  the  passage  quoted  for  themselves,  they  t.re 
content  to  ascribe  it  to  the  author  with  whose  name  they 
find  it  associated.  But,  however  innocent  this  practice 
may  be  subjectively,  objectively  it  is  full  of  perils.  The 
mistaken  titles  may  do  no  harm  to  pious  readers  who  use  the 
books  for  their  original  purpose.  But  they  may  furnish 
perilous  pitfalls  for  incautious  controversialists. 


If  only  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  well  to  have  Routh’s 
rule  rigorously  applied  in  all  branches  of  our  religious  litera- 
ture. And  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth  it  could  be 
wished  that  editors  of  devotional  works  subjected  all  the 
quotations  and  references  to  careful  verification.  The  two,  it 
may  be  observed,  do  not  always  go  together.  For  references, 
as  well  as  quotations,  are  apt  to  suffer  curious  corruptions. 
As  the  reader  may  have  remarked,  in  the  case  of  our  pseudo- 
Augustinian  passage  on  the  priesthood,  Molina’s  marginal 
references,  which  we  quoted  the  other  day,  ascribed  the 
first  part  to  a commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  the  second 
part  to  " Serm.  37  ad  fratres  in  eremo.”  And  the  later 
manual,  quoted  by  our  correspondent  last  week,  ascribes  the 
first  part,  and  possibly  the  whole,  to  “ Serm.  2 in  Psalmum 
xxxvii.”  The  appearance  of  the  thirty-seventh  sermon,  in 
the  one  case,  and  of  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm  in  the  other 
may  be  only  an  odd  coincidence.  But  it  looks  like  a con- 
flation of  Molina’s  two  references.  In  any  case  Psalm 
xxxvii.  wouldhardly  seem  to  furnish  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  dwelling  on  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 


In  spite  of  the  distinction  which  we  have  ventured  to 
draw,  some  of  our  best  spiritual  writers  have  a scholar’s 
sense  of  accuracy,  and  are  as  careful  to  verify  their  quota- 
tions as  any  controversialist  or  scientific  historian.  Thus, 
the  present  writer  had  a practical  proof  of  the  importance 
Cardinal  Manning  attached  to  this  matter  when  his  admir- 
able book  on  “ The  Eternal  Priesthood  ” was  passing 
through  the  press,  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  The 
bouk  was  just  ready  for  publication,  and  the  Cardinal  was 
about  to  start  for  Rome.  But  at  the  last  moment  two 
patristic  quotations  could  not  be  identified,  and  when  those 
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about  him  had  failed  to  find  them,  the  Cardinal  had  recourse 
to  the  present  writer.  The  result  of  this  research  brought 
the  following  characteristic  note  : — “ W.,  October  2,  1883. — 
My  dear  'William, — Many  thanks.  You  have  completed  my 
book,  and  shall  have  a copy  before  I go.  Yours  afily, 
H.  E.  C.  A.” 


W.  H.  K. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SALFORD  DIOCESE. 

Pastoral  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford. 

The  following  Pastoral  Letter  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford 
was  read  in  the  churches  of  the  diocese  on  Sunday  : — 

I. 

Since  last  we  addressed  to  you  our  Annual  Letter  on  the  subject 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  Students  the  future  Clergy  of  our  diocese,  a 
very  great  change  has  come  over  their  condition.  This  time  last 
year  our  Ecclesiastical  Colleges  were  seriously  depleted  : all  our 
Church  students  of  military  age  and  not  yet  in  Holy  Orders — 
that  is  to  say,  not  ordained  sub-deacons  before  January  i,  1918 
— had  been  called  up  for  military  service  and  were  either  under 
training  or  had  been,  some  of  them  for  two  or  three  years,  actually 
under  arms  in  one  or  other  of  the  war  fronts.  It  was  a strange 
and  an  unprecedented  state  of  things.  At  the  great  college  of 
St.  Cuthbert’s,  Ushaw,  for  example,  where  so  many  of  our  priests 
are  trained,  whilst  there  was  a fair  number  of  Theologians  already 
in  Orders,  the  total  number  of  students  of  Philosophy,  not  for  our 
diocese  only,  but  for  the  six  northern  dioceses,  was  barely  half-a- 
dozen  ; whilst  the  classes  denominated  Rhetoric  and  Poetry, 
immediately  preceding,  could  muster  little  more  than  a dozen  all 
told.  How  seriously  this  state  of  things  interfered  with  the  usual 
work  of  a great  seminary,  how  teaching  and  learning  found  them- 
selves seriously  handicapped,  what  a danger  there  was  of  the  dying 
out  of  old  and  venerable  traditions,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  In 
our  Preparatory  Seminary,  which  is  St.  Bede’s  College,  where  our 
candidates  spend  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  their  course  before 
proceeding  to  the  higher  studies,  all  the  top  boys  of  military  age 
had  been  swept  off,  whether  preparing  for  the  Church  or  for  a 
secular  career.  Had  such  a state  of  things  gone  on  a few  years 
longer  the  consequences  would  have  been  disastrous,  and  such  a 
break  would  have  occurred  in  the  stream  of  young  ecclesiastics 
advancing  towards  the  priesthood,  that  a most  serious  shortage  of 
clergy  would  have  to  be  faced  in  the  near  future.  “The  eventful 
day  of  last  November  11,  on  which  the  Armistice  put  an  end 
to  the  long-drawn  miseries  of  the  Great  War,  was  the  beginning 
of  a happier  time,  and  since  then  the  returning  stream  of  our 
students,  gradually  demobilised,  has  begun  to  fill  up  with  in- 
creasing rapidity  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  various  years  and  classes 
in  our  colleges. 

II. 

And  now,  according  to  the  traditional  custom  of  this  Pastoral, 
we  report  to  you  the  statistics  which,  as  usual,  we  have  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Education  Council.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  Church  students  whose  names  are  at  present 
on  our  books  : — 

A.  ACCORDING  TO  STUDIES. 

Theology  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  28 

Philosophy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 

Humanities  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  58 

Total 93 


B.  ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGES. 


St.  Bede’s 

...  44 

Thurles 

I 

Ushaw 

...  18 

Wexford 

I 

Kilkenny 

...  4 

Oscolt 

3 

Carlow 

...  7 

Cambridge  (University) 

2 

Waterford 

•••  5 

Rome 

...  2 

Total  ... 

93 

Leeds 

5 

Valladolid 

1 

A reference  to  last  year’s  Pastoral  will  show  that  we  have  here 
an  increase  of  ten  students  upon  the  list  for  1918,  when  the 
numbers  had  sunk  to  eighty-three,  after  a consecutive  descent 
from  105  in  1915,  to  100  in  1916,  and  to  ninety-two  in  1917,  owing 
of  course  to  the  drain  of  the  Conscription  on  our  men.  We  are 
now  again  on  the  upward  grade.  Of  twenty-one  ecclesiastical 
students  called  to  the  Colours,  we  have  to  lament  the  death  of 
three  of  the  most  promising  candidates  who  heroically  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives  : Second-Lieut.  Robert  Bradley, 
killed  in  Mesopotamia,  25th  January,  1917  ; "William  Aspinall, 
killed  1st  August,  1916  ; and  William  Marra,  missing  since 
September,  1916.  All  these  belonged  to  us  in  a very  particular 
manner  ; they  had  completed  .their  preliminary  course  at  St.  Bede’s 
College  and  had  but  lately  left  to  pursue  their  more  advanced 
studies  at  Ushaw  College:  R.I.P.  Whilst  we  are  proud  of  the 
noble  record  of  their  lives  and  death,  we  thank  God  that  the 
mortality  among  our  Church  students  has  not  been  higher.  One 
or  two  more  who  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  the  war  have 
decided  that  God  does  not  call  them  to  the  priesthood  and  will 
not  continue  their  ecclesiastical  course  ; one  other  has,  with  his 
Bishop’s  consent,  followed  a vocation  to  the  Foreign  Missions. 


Lastly,  of  those  who  were  senior  theological  students  a year  ago, 
some  ten  have  received  the  crowning  grace  of  their  career  in 
ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

These  facts  suffice  to  account  for  the  present  muster  of  our 
Church  students  as  above  tabulated. 

One  gratifying  feature  connected  with  the  late  war  is  the  fact 
that  in  three  or  four  cases  earnest  young  men,  who  have  served 
in  H.M.  forces,  have  been  given  the  grace  of  a vocation  to  the 
priesthood  and,  on  demobilisation,  have  been  accepted  by  us  as 
candidates  for  the  ministry  and  will  soon  begin  their  preparatory 
studies.  They  are  not  included  in  the  above  lists. 

III. 

There  is  one  side  of  the  matter,  however,  which  the  Armistice 
and  the  demobilisation  have  failed  to  remedy  : that  is,  as  every 
one  of  you  knows  by  his  or  her  own  experience,  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  cost  of  living  and  of  all  the  services  of  life.  Hence 
you  will  readily  understand,  dear  Brethren  and  Children  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  are  compelled  once  again  to  address  a strong 
appeal  to  your  charity  in  favour  of  ctur  Ecclesiastical  Education 
Fund,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  entailed  upon 
us  by  the  very  large  share  which  we  have  to  bear  in  the)  expense 
of  training  and  educating  so  many  boys  and  youths  in  the  various 
colleges  and  seminaries.  We  are  the  more  encouraged  in  making 
this  appeal  bv  a sense  of  the  very  great  generosity  with  which 
you  responded  to  the  corresponding  appeal  a year  ago,  as  shown 
by  the  detailed  report  and  summary  given  in  this  Pastoral.  We 
are  proud  to  register  the  fact,  which  reflects  with  great  credit 
to  all  concerned,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  that  the  total  now  reported 
is  really  the  “ record,”  touching  a level  never  yet  reached  in  this 
diocese.  We  thank  God  that  He  has  inspired  our  large-hearted 
flock  to  respond  so  nobly  to  our  appeal  for  the  formation  of  our 
future  clergy,  and  we  feel  sure  that  He  will  largely  bless  and 
reward  them.  May.  this  result  also  encourage  them  to  continue 
or  even  increase  the  same  self-denying  generosity  in  supporting 
the  forthcoming  annua!  collection  on  Sunday,  May  18th  1 

The  details  of  last  year’s  collection  will  be  found  as  usual  in 
the  Appendix.  The  Treasurer  reports  as  follows  : — 

“ Towards  the  close  of  your  Lordship’s  Pastoral,  read  in  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  diocese  on  Sunday,  April  21st, 
1918,  you  wrote  these  words  : “ It  fthe  collection)  is  but  little 
below  the  second  thousand,  and  we  feel  sure  that  with  a slight 
effort  we  could  reach  £2,000  this  year.”  So  generous  a response 
has  been  made  to  that  appeal  that  not  only  has  the  £2. 000  been 
reached  but  it  has  been  exceeded  by  £323  3s.  8d.  The  record 
collection  of  .£1,770  us.  for  1917-18  is  eclipsed  by  the  grand 
total  of  £2,323  3s.  8d.  for  the  present  year — an  amount  above 
that  of  the  preceding  year  of  more  than  £550. 

“ The  returns  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Education  Fund  collection 
are  divided  into  three  parts.  The  list  of  subscribers  of  £5  and 
upwards — a larger  list  than  usual- — is  very  considerably  swollen 
by  a number  of  welcome  legacies.  The  late  Toseph  Dewhurst,  of 
Chipping,  left  bv  will  to  the  Bishop  of  Salford  £100  free  of 
legacy  duty  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Education  Fund. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Keighley,  of  Bury,  sent  in  £100  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Killon,  formerly  a member  of  his  parish.  A 
legacy  of  £30  from  the  late  Mrs.  Dewhurst,  of  Longridge,  for 
the  education  of  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Salford,  came  from 
Rev.  J.  A.  Wissink,  of  Longridge.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  also  forwarded  a cheque  for  £17  13s.  qd.,  a legacy  for 
Ecclesiastical  Education  from  the  late  Anne  Doran.  These 
be  quests  and  private  subscriptions  amount  to  £343  3s.  4d. 

“ A gratifying  feature  of  the  past  year  is  the  growing  number 
of  those  who  have  remembered  this  fund  in  their  wills.  It  is 
both  an  exhortation  and  an  encouragement  to  others  to  do  in 
like  manner.  Those  who'  help  others  to  dispose  of  their  worldly 
goods  would  do  well  to  remind  them  of  this  great  work  of  charity, 
to  point  out  to  them  how  great  the  need  and  how  much  good 
they  may  do  by  leaving  a sum  of  money  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy  of  the  future.  Such  beauests  are  the  more  valuable 
when  left  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Bishop  for  Ecclesiastical 
Education. 

“ Contributions  from  institutions  and  convents  and  other  smaller 
donations  make  up  another  portion  of  these  returns.  These  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  £23  13s.  4d. 

“ The  parishes  of  the  diocese  are  the  sources  from  which  this 
collection  draws  its  main  support.  They  return  the  sum  of 
£1,956  7s.  as  against  £1,561  12s.  a vear  ago.  The  great  in- 
crease of  nearly  £400  is  on  the  who’e  due  to  an  all-round  rise  in 
the  contributions  sent  from  the  different  churches.  Manv  of  the 
small  parishes  have  done  exceedingly  well.  Two  of  the  newer 
parishes,  Tottington  and  Winton,  have  contributed  most  gener- 
ously. 

“ Thirty-six  parishes  have  subscribed  £20  and  upwards.” 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Judith.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  3s.  6d.  net.-  (London  : Chatto  & 
Wrndus.) 

The  Anatomy  of  Society.  By  Gilbert  Cannan.  5s.  net.  (London  : 
Chapman  & Hall.) 

The  Joyous  Trouble  Maker.  By  Jackson  Gregory.  5s.  net. 
(London  : Melrose.) 

The  Dales  of  Arcady.  Bv  Dorothy  U.  Ratcliffe.  3s.  6d.  net. 
(London  : Erskine  Macdonald.) 

Essays  in  Romantic  Literature.  By  George  Wyndham.  Edited 
by  Charles  Whibley.  (London  : Macmillan.) 

A Wife’s  Story,  from  the  French  of  Fliznheth  Leseur.  h”  V M., 
5s.  net.  The  Rhyme  of  the  Servants  of  Mary,  by  Helen  S.  Eden, 
is.  net.  (London  : Burns  &■  Oates.) 
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. . . . And  now  the  world's  sorest  need  is 


SOCIAL  PEACE 

based  on  justice 


A STATESMANLIKE  WARNING  S* 

“ The  momentous  gravity  of  the  state  of  things  now  obtaining  fills  every 
mind  with  painful  apprehensions;  wise  men  are  discussing  it; 
practical  men  are  proposing  schemes;  popular  meetings, 
legislatures  and  rulers  are  all  busied  with  it — and 
actually  there  is  no  question  which  has  taken 
deeper  hold  of  the  public  mind.’’ 

—LEO  XIII. 


“ This  is  the  state  of  Man.” 

THE  day  that  Peace  is  declared  will  find  the 
world  in  a greater  state  of  unrest  than  existed 
before  the  war.  The  welter  of  blood  which  was  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  has  heralded  in  a 
further  conflict,  a conflict  which  the  victory  of  arms 
does  not  accomplish — to  make  democracy  safe  for  the 
world.  The  war  between  Powers  ended,  the  war 
between  classes  is  intensified.  Unrest  and  bitter 
discontent  are  in  evidence  everywhere.  Men  and 
women  who  took  but  a casual  interest  in  public 
affairs  before  the  war  now  burn  with  righteous 
indignation  over  social  evils  too  long  endured. 


The  troubles  of  our  times. 

NEVER  was  there  a time  when  the  words  of 
warning  written  by  the  great  Champion  of 
Labour  come  home  to  us  with  graver  earnestness. 
Peoples’  minds  are  troubled  about  wages  and  housing, 
the  inequalities  of  educational  opportunities,  the 
infantile  death  rate,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
other  things  which  no  Catholic  may  lawfully  dare  to 
ignore.  These  ?re  scandals  which  have  to  be  fought, 
always  and  everywhere,  with  continual  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  justice. 

The  Pope  insists  that  this  concerns  YOU. 

FOR  all  these  evils  the  people  are  yearning  for  a 
remedy.  And  day  after  day  they  are  being 
misled.  Mutually  destructive  schemes  are  proposed 
and  sometimes  tried,  and  the  end  is  not  progress  but 
ruin.  There  is  but  one  way  to  save  ourselves  and 
that  is  by  a return  to  Christianity — the  Christianity 
of  the  1 6th  century.  In  this  great  re-formation  you 
have  your  part  to  fill.  “ Everyone,”  says  the  Pope, 
“ should  put  his  hand  to  the  work  which  falls  to  his 
share,  and  that  at  once  and  straightaway  lest  the 
evil  which  is  already  so  great  become  through  delay 
absolutely  beyond  remedy.” 


The  Catholic  Social  Guild. 

DO  not  plead  that  you  are  insufficiently  informed 
on  these  vital  questions.  That  may,  alas,  be 
only  too  true;  but  you  can  readily  accelerate  rightful 
progress  by  extending  well- merited  financial  aid  to 
the  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  GUILD.  This  is  the  fully 
recognized  Catholic  organization  which  exists  simply 
to  disseminate  sound  Christian  principles  for  the 
solution  of  our  social  problems. 

What  the  Guild  has  accomplished. 

DURING  the  past  ten  years  the  CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL  GUILD  has  issued  a variety  of  publi- 
cations dealing  with  every  phase  of  our  social  and 
economical  difficulties  ; it  has  organized  study  clubs 
in  all  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  centres  ; 
it  has  facilitated  personal  contact  between  students 
and  workers  (and  the  value  of  this  work  it  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate)  ; it  has  trained  men  and 
women  to  be  practical  workers  for  social  reform  ; 
it  has  won  lor  its  services  the  unstinted  approval  of 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

Your  assistance  is  requested. 

THE  measure  of  financial  support  the  C.S.G.  has 
thus  far  received  bears  no  comparison  with  the 
excellent  work  it  has  done.  Because  of  this  and 
because  urgent  necessity  compelled  the  publication 
of  various  books  and  pamphlets,  the  Guild  activities 
are  for  the  present  crippled  by  a debt  of  £500.  This 
must  be  wiped  off  immediately ; furthermore,  in 
order  that  its  educational  work  may  be  adequately 
extended  in  future,  the  Guild  asks  confidently  for  a 
development  fund  of  £2,000.  In  all,  therefore,  £2,500 
is  required. 

Compared  with  what  Catholics  have  already  given 
to  war  charities,  it  is  a very  small  sum.  But,  think 
of  the  great  work  it  will  be  the  means  of  accomplishin 
and  then  you,  YOU,  will  not  hesitate  to  send  a 
generous  donation. 


£ 


2,500 


is  urgently  required  by  the  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  GUILD  to  enable  it 
to  clear  off  a debt  necessarily  incurred  in  order  to  publish  urgently  needed 
pamphlets  and  books  and  to  establish  a development  fund  to  ensure  proper  progress 
with  its  work. 

J F you  would  see  an  end  to  class  Warfare,  if  you  would  help  to  disseminate  the  guiding  principles  of 
the  Catholic  Church  at  a time  when  the  world  is  athirst  for  such  knowledge,  send  your  offering  to 

THE  HON.  TREASURER.  THE  .CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  GUILD,  1,  VICTORIA  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  W.  1 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  o)  three  lines ; each  additional  line.  Two  Shillings 


BIRTH. 

NOEL.— On  Sunday,  18th  May,  at  29,  Rutland  Gate,  the  wife  of  Major  The 
Hon.  Charles  Noel,  Coldstream  Guards,  of  a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

AIREY— DAVIS. — On  the  14th  May,  at  the  Church  of  The  Sacred  Heart, 
Wimbledon,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Chichester,  S J.  (Rector)  assisted  by  the  Rev  J 
Driscoll,  S.J.,  Richard  Hopwood  Airey,  ot  Siputeh.  Perak,  F.M.S.,  younger 
son  ot  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Airey,  of  Sandfield  Hall.  Newton-e* 
Willows,  Lancs,  to  Rosita  Mary  (Zita),  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Lance  Davis,  of  82,  Worple  Road,  Wimbledon. 


DEATHS. 

BAMFORD.— On  15th  May,  1919,  at  Oldfields  Hall,  Uttoxeter,  Mary  Sutton 
Bamford.  widow  of  John  Bamford,  J.P.  R.I.P. 

LITTLEDALE— On  May  9th,  at  Goodrest,  Bournemouth,  Emily  Denton 
widow  of  the  late  A.  Littledale.  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Church.  R.I.P 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  a CHURCH  NOTICES 


CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

SUNDAY,  25th  May,  1919. — Preachers:  12  noon 

Father  BERNARD  VAUGHAN.  S.J.  4 p.m..  Father  DONNELLY 
S.J.  Wednesday.  May  28th,  8.30  p.m.,  Father  S I ANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J 
Friday,  May  30th,  3.30  p.m  , Father  CON  ->1DINE,  S.J. 


RETREATS. 


TAetveat  fov  ULndies, 

LA  RETRAITE  CONVENT, 

BURNHA  M.ON.SEA,  Somerset. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  NICHOLSON,  C.SS.R., 

JULY  21st  to  JULY  26th. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


Convent  of  Cut  Zadp  of  the  Cenacle 

GRAYSHOTT,  HINDHEAD,  SURREY 

RETREATS  FOR  LADIES 

By  Ihe  Rf.v.  Fr.  Considine,  S.J. 

June  2nd  to  7th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr  H.  Pope,  O.P. 

June  16th  to  21st. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Cocks. 

June  30th  to  July  gth. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  O'Gorman,  S.J. 

July  7th  to  12th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Goggin. 

July  2 1st  to  26th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  St.  John.  S J. 

July  28th  to  August  4th.  (Full  week.) 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  W.  McCuskern,  O.P. 

August  nth  to  16th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  Martindale,  S.J. 

August  25th  to  30th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  C.  Nicholson,  S.J. 

September  1st  to  6th. 

By  Ihe  Rev.  Fr.  Bampton,  S.J. 

Septeml/er  tstli  to  »and.  (Full  week.) 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Chichester,  S.J. 

September  29th  to  October  4th. 

By  the  Rav.  ITr,  E.  O’Gorman,  O.P. 

October  6th  to  nth. 

By  the  Rav.  Fr.  Thurston,  S.J. 

October  13th  to  18th. 

(Non-Catholics  are  admitted  to  the  Retreats.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICE. 


Societp  of  ©fir  Zadp  of  Zourdes 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.i. 


An  Outdoor 

Procession  of  Intercession 

in  honour  of 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES 

for  a just  and  stable  peace,  will  leave 
WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL, 

On  Sunday,  May  25th,  at  4 p.m. 

His  Eminence  THE  CARDINAL 

will  take  part  in  the  Procession. 


The  Sermon  will  be  preached  by 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  Howlett,  d.d. 


{Demorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITA. 

'JpHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


Goldsmiths  & Silversmiths 
Company  LT? 


B Gbfd.rrTMffo  <^CTu2jnxW>  £st2Q3t 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS,  NO  BRANCHES, 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.1 


Zbe  SBepftill  Zibvavp , 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 
Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address — The  Librarian,  Bexhill-on-Sea, 


I m BRONZE  and  BRASS.  S^nd  for  Book 

injcmuuai  No.  i.  Exclusive  designs^ubmitied.  Church 

Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcastle  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.j.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  “ Oscraft,  Wesdo,  London.' M Established  1874.. 


Liverpool  Catholic  SBlind  Beplunt 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  ■ Liverpool 
Theonly  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establiskedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  ,£6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  art  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  school. 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR , Hon.  Treasurer, 

26  North  fohn  Street , Liverpool. 


XL!)e  Qancev  hospital  (ffvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter  ) 

No  Letters  ol  Recommendation  needed.  0 Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers- -Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  - Strand,  London,  W.C . 
Treasurer  —RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand,  London  W.C 
Fred  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.WJ 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  : BARTHOLOMEW  LAME,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £25,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  General  Manager 
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WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU 

FROM  STOCK. 


BEESWAX 

VEGETABLE 

VOTIVE 


CANDLES 


Sanctuary  Oils,  Incense, 

&Ci,  &Ca 

Address  the  Beeswax  Candlemakers  at 


LIVERPOOL 

32-36,  \ern<  n Street. 
Telegraph  — ' Beesv  ax' 
Telephone— 6255  Central 


PROMPT 

DELIVERIES 

EVERYWHERE 


DUBLIN 

3,  Eustace  Street, 
‘ Rubric  ’ 

1058 


GLASGOW 

42,  Howard  Street 
• Bteswax  ’ 
5971  Central 


LONDON 

32.  Henrietta  Street,  W.C.2 
‘Ecclesiasticus  Rand  ’ 
7218  Gerrard 

MANCHESTER 

3,  John  Dalton  Street 
8G3  Central 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rfge  bt  Patria. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  Oil'll  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  May  15,  1919. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  REORGANIZATION. 

The  question  of  the  Bishops  of  Metz  and  Strasburg  has 
received  the  solution  which  one  expected,  but  it  is  only  the 
first  of  many  such  with  which  the  Holy  See  will  have  to 
deal.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  be  able  to  be 
settled  so  easily  and  promptly,  but  it  is  certain  that  just 
and  wise  ecclesiastical  reorganization,  where  it  may  be 
found  necessary,  will  be  concluded  quite  as  soon  as  coun- 
tries have  settled  down  after  their  political  readjustment. 
The  Holy  See  has  foreseen  that  there  will  be  problems;  it 
is  taking,  and  in  more  than  one  case  it  has  already  taken, 
steps  towards  their  solution.  Little  beyond  appointments 
of  Bishops  in  the  Acta  has  appeared  as  outside  evidence  of 
the  work  Mgr.  Ratti  has  been  doing  since  he  was  sent 
as  Apostolic  Visitor  to  Poland  and  neighbourhood,  but  the 
bare  evidence  of  the  Acta  suffices.  We  have,  too,  a sign 
of  the  times  in  the  appointment  of  another  Apostolic 
Visitor,  Mgr.  Couturier,  to  Egypt,  and  it  is  not  a rash 
prophecy  to  foresee  a long  period  of  episcopal  appointments, 
where  such  are  possible  and  advisable,  and  of  visitations 
where  the  ground  has  to  be  gone  over  carefully  first.  As 
to  the  localities,  the  whole  world  presents  itself.  Outside 
Europe  there  is  India,  to  take  only  one  case,  but  one  which 
inevitably  became  prominent  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
In  the  Eastern  half  of  Europe  there  is  hardly  a land  that 
will  not  need  the  Holy  See’s  care  for  some  time  to  come. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

But  such  visitations  will  serve  another  purpose.  Reunion 
is  very  much  in  the  Holy  Father’s  heart  and  mind,  but  he 
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knows  better  than  anyone  that  it  is  not  going  to  come  about 
in  a year  or  two,  and  he,  surely,  more  than  anyone  can 
rejoice  that  Holy  Church  goes  on  for  ever.  Still,  it  will 
be  no  easy  thing  to  be  an  Apostolic  Visitor.  One  re- 
members the  old  days  in  which  someone  in  the  Holy  Synod 
in  Russia  pulled  a string,  some  local  official  moved,  and 
a whole  district  in  Montenegro,  say,  became  Orthodox.  If 
they  did  not  they  died.  They  returned,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately and  en  bloc  if  anything  unforeseen  happened  to  the 
local  official,  unobtrusively  otherwise.  That  is,  presum- 
ably, what  Cicerin  meant  by  his  reference  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Orthodox  by  Catholics  in  his  presumptuous 
letter  to  His  Holiness.  One  may  say,  roughly,  that  half 
Eastern  Europe  is  waiting  for  relations  of  some  sort, 
diplomatic  or  ecclesio-diplomatie,  with  the  Holy  See ; the 
other  half  for  an  Apostolic  Visitor,  and  all  of  it  for  ecclesi- 
astical reorganization.  Not  for  nothing  did  Pope 
Benedict  XV  found  and  place  in  a prominent  position,  with 
himself  as  Prefect,  the  Congregation  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  As  regards  matters  of  immediate  interest,  nothing 
has  appeared  of  an  official  character  as  to  the  Church  and 
its  administration  in  the  lands  across  the  Adriatic,  but 
several  prominent  ecclesiastics  have  come  thence  and  been 
received  in  audience  by  His  Holiness,  who  has  a better 
knowledge  of  things  there  than  can  be  gained  from  perusal 
in  newspapers  here  of  Italian  unjust  treatment  of  Slav 
priests  and  in  newspapers  there  of  Slav  treatment  of 
Italians. 

BOHEMIA. 

And,  seemingly,  Italian  writers  are  too  keenly  interested 
in  the  critical  negotiations  in  Paris  to  have  time  to  spend 
on  the  Holy  See.  Beyond  an  occasional  reference,  as  above, 
to  Jugo-Slav  ecclesiastics,  the  only  recent  notice  on  Vatican 
affairs  has  been  an  interview  with  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Minister  Zahradnik,  published  in  the  Epoca.  He  is  dis- 
pleased with  the  Vatican ; he  thinks  all  the  clergy  are 
equally  displeased ; the  Pope  is  still  pro-German  or  pro- 
Austrian,  and  has  insisted  on  giving  them  foreign  Bishops; 
the  clergy  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  married  if  they  desire, 
and  “ ecclesiastical  functions  ” ought  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  vernacular.  But  the  Minister,  who  is  described  as  a 
“ priest  in  lay  clothes,”  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  prophesy 
a break  with  Rome  : — “ Our  action  does  not  mean  breaking 
away  from  Christ  any  more  than  it  is  directed  against 
Bohemia.  Nor  is  it  against  the  Holy  See.  It  is  against 
human  institutions.  Why  should  the  priests  of  South 
America  and  Greek  Catholics  be  allowed  to  get  married 
and  we  not?  ” Even  the  interviewer  suggests  at  the  dose 
that  His  Excellency’s  views  do  not  represent  those  of  the 
Bohemian  clergy  and  people. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

Last  night  the  Osservatore  Romano  published  an  inter- 
esting editorial  under  the  above  heading.  It  deprecated 
criticism  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Signor  Orlando,  as  respon- 
sible for  the  apparently  unfavourable  position  of  Italy  at  the 
Paris  Congress  : — “ The  real  cause  of  Italy’s  difficulties 
must  be  sought  in  the  unhappy  London  Agreement  of  April, 
1915,”  which  not  only  omitted  to  provide  for  Italy’s 
economic  interests  beyond  securing  the  paltry  sum  of  fifty 
milions  sterling,  but  made  the  mistake  of  explicit  renuncia- 
tion of  the  city  of  Fiume  and  the  other  cities  mentioned  in 
clause  5,  “ destined  to  form  the  principal  part  of  Jugo- 
slavia.” Russia,  it  is  objected,  existed  then,  and  claimed 
Fiume  for  the  Slav  port.  Against  which  the  Osservatore 
says  that,  firstly,  it  is  not  true  that  Russia  claimed  Fiume 
for  Serbia;  secondly,  if  it  had  done  so  “ Italy  could  easily 
have  refused,  as  at  that  time  the  situation  of  the  Allies  was 
so  seriously  threatened  that  they  would  have  given  Italy 
anything  she  asked  for  in  order  to  get  her  on  their  side 
to  sustain  their  tottering  cause,  and  Italy  ought  to  have 
refused  in  order  to  prevent  the  access  of  Russia,  with  its 
200  million  subjects,  to  the  Adriatic.”  After  Russia’s  down- 
fall as  a fighting  Power  the  weight  on  Italy  became  much 
heavier ; she  had  to  face  the  whole,  not  only  half  of  the 
Austrian  forces.  Then  she  might  well  have  bargained,  “ it 
was  a propitious  and  just  moment  to  demand  of  England 
and  France  a modification  of  the  treaty  in  her  favour.” 
Here  the  Osservatore  blames  Orlando,  but  it  suggests  that 
possibly  he  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  treaty,  in 
which  case  he  is  still  to  be  blamed  because  he  ought  to 
have  done.  It  is  the  treaty  which  has  caused  all  the  present 
difficulties  of  the  Italian  representatives  in  Paris,  and  the 
situation  has  become  even  more  delicate  after  the  “ never 
to  be  sufficiently  deplored  demonstrations  ” on  Orlando’s 
return,  concluding  with  D’Annunzio's  outburst  at  the 
Augusteo.  The  Osservatore  concludes  by  finding  the  ex- 
planation of  everything  in  the  famous  Clause  XV,  which, 

“ notwithstanding  attempts  at  sophistication  to  alter  its 
meaning  and  mitigate  its  gravitv,  remains  as  it  was  origi- 
nally enunciated  and  later  authoritatively  confirmed,  an 
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odious  offence  to  the  Holy  See  which  the  Italian  negotiators 
desired  should  be  at  all  costs  included  in  the  agreement. 
Evidently  in  their  eyes  the  inclusion  of  that  scandalous 
clause  was  fully  worth  the  renunciation  of  economic  help, 
of  Fiume  and  of  other  pieces  of  Italian  land.”  The 
editorial  is,  of  course,  a criticism  of  Baron  Sonnino,  though 
the  name  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  is  not  mentioned 
once.  Such  criticisms  are  frequent  now,  though  they  do 
not  as  a rule  take  the  line  of  accusing  him  of  having  been 
a bad  “ negotiator.”  Comment  is  perhaps  not  advisable, 
considering  the  delicacy  of  the  moment. 

NOTES. 

There  are  staying  at  the  English  College  Mgr.  Amigo, 
Bishop  of  Southwark;  Mgr.  Keating,  Episcopus  Castrensis ; 
Mgr.  Ottley,  Canon  Murnane,  Father  Rawlinson,  O.S.B. 
Mgr.  Amigo  was  received  in  private  audience  on  Tuesday. 
— Mgr.  Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  brought  his  visit 
to  Rome  to  a close  on  Tuesday. — Mr.  Wilberforce,  Hon. 
Attachd  to  the  Legation  to  the  Holy  See,  has  left  Rome. — 
Mgr.  O’Riordan,  after  a rather  serious  relapse,  gained 
strength  sufficiently  to  be  taken  from  the  Blue  Nuns’ 
Hospital  down  to  the  Irish  College,  but  great  anxiety  is 
still  felt. — The  Corriere  d'ltalia  learns  that  the  Bishop  of 
Trieste  is  to  be  appointed  Prince  Bishop  of  Lubiana ; Mgr. 
Jeglic  will  be  transferred  from  Lubiana  to  Serajevo ; the 
Archbishop  of  Gorizia  and  the  Bishop  of  Parenzo  will 
remain  at  their  posts ; no  decision  has  as  yet  been  taken 
regarding  Mgr.  Mahnic,  Bishop  of  Veglia,  or  for  the 
nomination  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Trieste. — Mgr.  Keating, 
Episcopus  Castrensis,  was  received  in  private  audience 
to-day  (Thursday)  with  Father  Rawlinson,  O.S.B.,  Vicar- 
General. 


NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 

♦ 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel’s  Denunciation  of  the  Knock- 
long  Outrage. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Harty,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  and  Emly,  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  his  visitation 
to  Galbally  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  says  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  alluded  to  the  Knocklong  tragedy.  He  did  so,  he 
said,  because  Knocklong  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Galbally,  and  not  because  the  people  of  Galbally  had  any 
sympathy  with  crime  or  outrage  of  any  kind.  He 
denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  this  deplorable  occurrence, 
by  which  two  lives  were  lost,  as  a crime  against  the  law 
of  God  and  a crime  against  Ireland,  for  such  outrages  could 
not  but  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
His  Grace  appealed  most  earnestly  to  the  people  to  main- 
tain their  true  Catholic  spirit,  and  he  asked  the  young  men 
of  Ireland  not  to  stain  the  fair  fame  of  their  native  land 
by  deeds  of  bloodshed.  As  he  had  said  on  a recent  occasion, 
it  was  no  excuse  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
Government  had  been  committing  outrages,  on  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Ireland.  Two  wrongs  did  not  make  a right. 
If  the  British  Government  committed  outrages,  God  would 
punish  them,  and  if  the  people  committed  outrages  God 
would  punish  them,  too. 


BLUEJACKETS  IN  ROME. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  G.O.C.  of  Taranto,  Italy,  the 
Catholic  troops  stationed  there  were  able  to  visit  Rome  under 
Father  J.  Collins  (C.F.)  O.S.F.C.,  on  Monday.  Tuesday  was 
spent  in  visits  to  various  shrines.  On  Wednesday  Father  J. 
Collins,  through  the  kindness  of  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  was  able 
to  have  Mass  at  the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  crypt.  Afterwards 
a special  audience  was  given  by  the  Pope  to  the  twenty-two 
N.C.O.s  present,  who  were  unable  to  join  in  the  January  pil- 
grimage. On  Thursday  Mass  was  said  in  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Callixtus.  Afterwards  the  men  were  entertained  at  breakfast  in 
the  Trappist  Monastery  and  made  a tour  of  the  Catacombs.  On 
Friday  there  was  General  Communion  at  the  English  College — 
when  Mgr.  Prior  and  Father  Anthony.  O.S.F.C.,  were  confessors 
— and  breakfast  was  afterwards  provided  by  Mgr.  Hinsley,  the 
rector. 

During  the  pilgrimage  the  men  were  the  guests  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  who  hospitality  beggared  description.  After  the 
three  main  events  visits  were  paid  to  the  Passionists’,  where  Mgr. 
Murray  received  us  ; also  an  impromptu  call  upon  Cardinal  Gas- 
quet  and  visits  to  the  shrines,  which  in  sequence  work  from 
cradle  to  Cross.  The  visit  was  hugely  enjoyed  by  all.  , 


Procession  in  Honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes., — Miss 
A.  Streeter,  Hon.  Secretary,  London  Branch,  writes  to  us  as 
follows  : — " Members  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League,  who 
desire  to  walk  under  the  C.W.L.  banner  in  the  procession  in 
honour  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  next  Sunday,  May  25,  are  asked 
to  assemble  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the 
Cathedral,  at  latest  by  3.15  p.m.  All  should  wear  the  C.W.L. 
Badge  to  secure  admission.” 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


THE  CONGRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Father  Aspinall’s  letter  we  beg  to  state  that 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham’s  invitation  to  hold  a conference  at 
Nottingham  has  been  accepted  with  pleasure  by  our  Committee, 
and  that  it  will  be  held  in  Nottingham  probably  in  September. 
Particulars  will  be  announced  in  due  course,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  success  of  past  years  may  be  renewed  on  this  occasion. 

We  are, 

Yours  obediently, 

James  Britten, 

John  C.  O’Brien, 
(Hon.  Secs.  C.T.S.) 


AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  letters 
in  your  recent  issues,  and  also  the  replies  by  Dr.  Forteseue  and 
other  Catholic  writers. 

I am  only  a plain  man,  a stage  comedian,  and  I cannot  enter 
into  learned  historical  points.  But  as  a plain  man  I would  ask 
a plain  question:  What  is  it,  in  heaven’s  name,  that  keeps  Mr. 
Sharpe  out  of  the  Church? — Yours  truly, 

George  Mozart. 

Palladium,  May  19,  1919. 


CATHOLICS  STILL  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Sir, — We  can  all  help  Catholic  soldiers  still  in  the  Army  by 
sending  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  whom  we  know  to 
Sister  Marie,  Corpus  Christi  House,  Leicester.  She  and  her 
community  will  write  to  them  and  send  them  Catholic  literature. 
, 1 have  before  me  extracts  from  thousands  of  grateful  letters 
written  in  return  by  the  boys  to  Sister  Marie.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  these  letters  from  home  are  a very  solid  help  and 
comfort  at  a very  demoralising  and  difficult  time. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Plater,  S.J. 

Campion  Hall, 

Oxford. 


MATERNITY  AND  INFANT  WELFARE. 

Sir, — It  is  proposed  by  some  ladies  interested  in  the  above 
woik,  and  who  have  a day  nursery  in  St.  Mary,  Moorfields, 
parish,  to  open  a Home  of  Rest  and  Convalescence  for  Catholic 
mothers  with  young  babies,  or  for  those  recovering  from  illness, 
who  are  unable  to  manage  their  home  work  without  a change  ; 
also  for  ailing  children  requiring  country  air  and  treatment  from 
the  age  of  one  month  to  five  years.  Such  a Home  does  not  exist, 
at  any  rate  for  Catholics,  and  is  badly  needed.  Every  summer 
this  becomes  more  apparent,  and  it  is  because  of  endless  requests 
for  such  accommodation  that  the  scheme  has  been  inaugurated. 
It  is  intended  that  inmates  should  pay  an  adequate  sum  to 
cover  ordinary  expenses,  and  therefore  the  Home  would,  pnee 
started,  be  self-supporting.  But  a sum  for  initial  expenses,  of 
>£,'150  to  £200  is  urgently  needed;  also  cots  for  the  babies,  and 
ciothes  and-  linen  for  them,  will  be  most  welcome.  The  house 
is  secured — at  Littlehampton,  in  a good  situation,  and  will  accom- 
modate from  twenty  to  twenty-five  women  and  about  ten  little 
children  alone.  A Lady  Superintendent  has  been  found,  and  also 
a trained  Nurse,  for  the  little  ones.  For  the  rest,  we  look  to 
the  generous  readers  of  your  valuable  paper.  The  work  is  under 
the  patronage  of  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ladies  of  Charity.  All  donations  will  be 
gratefully  received  either  by  Mr.  Irving,  Riverside  Cottage, 
Shiplake,  Oxon,  hon.  secretary,  or  by  Sister  Josephine,  Sister  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  134,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C. 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  M.  Irving,  Lady  of  Charity, 
Hon.  Sec.,  E.  Finsbury  Day  Nursery. 


PRE-REFORMATION  FETES  AT  WIMBLEDON  COLLEGE. 

On  Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday  (June  9 and  10)  there  will  be 
holiday  attractions  of  an  unusual  character  in  the  grounds  of 
Wimbledon  College.  Taking  as  his  motif  a line  from  an  old 
English  piav,  “ ’Tis  Whitson-tyde,  and  we  must  frolick  it,”  Mr. 
Patrick  Kirwan,  the  well-known  theatrical  producer,  has 
arranged  quite  a strong  programme.  On  the  college  cricket 
pitch  is  to  • be  reconstructed  a market  place  of  the  period  of 
Henry  VII.  A Maypole  will  stand  in  the  centre,  around  which 
boys  and  girls  in  Tudor  costume  will  dance.  There  will  be 
booths,  wandering  pedlars  and  a ballad  singer  ; these  will  be  old 
English  sports  and  pastimes,  naval  and  military  tournaments. 
Madrigals  will  be  sung  by  selected  members  of  the  Wimbledon 
choir.  A number  of  prominent  Catholic  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession  have  promised  their  personal  support. 
Scenes  from  “ Twelfth  Night  ” and  “ A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ” will  be  performed  iri  the  Rose  Garden  Theatre,  there 
will  be  “ something  doing  ” from  3 o’clock  till  11  o’clock  each 
day.  The  proceeds  of  the  fete  will  be  devoted  to  the  Wimbledon 
College  War  Memorial. 
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When,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  an  occasional 
English  soldier  bought  bouquets  from  the  flower-women 
of  Rouen  and  laid  them  at  the  base  of  the  Joan  of  Arc 
memorial,  he  ran  a barrage  of  curious  eyes.  With  a 
certain  shyness  that  belonged  in  those  times  to  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  he  imagined  himself  as  making, 
for  the  inhabitants,  yet  another  category  of  eccentric 
Briton.  In  this  same  way  there  are  districts  in  France 
where  the  villagers  need,  or  needed,  a deal  of  per- 
suasion to  accept  the  Mass-going  Englishman  as  a 
genuine  Catholic,  and  it  not  seldom  called  forth  all  the 
talents  of  a non-commissioned  officer  to  extract  from 
the  taciturn  native  the  directions  necessary  to  shepherd 
his  little  flock  of  Tommies  to  their  Sunday  devotions. 
“Go,  if  you  will;  there  is  the  church.  But  it  is  not 
the  one  you  want  ” seemed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
unenthusiastic  guide.  And  in  Rouen,  it  is  said,  there 
was  one  thoughtful  flower-woman  who  attributed  the  j 
sale  of  her  bouquets  to  her  English  client’s  notion  that  } 
the  statue  was  not  Joan’s,  but  Victoria’s  ! 

* * 

* 

But  now  Joan’s  foreign  allies  are  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  recent  celebrations  were  attended  in  force  by 
both  Americans  and  Englishmen.  From  Orleans,  too, 
has  been  sent  forth  editions  in  more  than  one  language 
of  a little  book  called  “ The  Marvellous  History  of 
Joan  of  Arc,’’  and  dedicated  to  the  Allied  Armies  in 
the  Great  War.  The  English  version  is  by  that  best 
of  Joanian  scholars  and  enthusiasts,  Canon  Francis 
Wyndham,  who  has  done  as  much  in  England  for  the 
understanding  of  the  saint’s  story  as  his  kinsman 
George  Wyndham  for  the  true  appreciation  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  of  Roncard  and  the  Pleiad,  or  as  Hilaire 
Belloc  for  the  proper  reading  of  the  maps  of  the  war 

zones.  * * 

* 

This,  Canon  Wyndham’s  latest  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Maid,  is  admirably  concise  and  effec- 
tive, and  is  withal  so  discreet  in  size  that  it  will 
find  its  way  back  to  this  country  in  many  a kit- 
bag. It  is  Joan  of  Arc  strictly  rationed,  too  meagre 
an  allowance  for  the  expert,  but  most  welcome 
for  those  who  do  not  possess  the  Canon’s  fuller 
and  more  learned  treatises.  And  the  English,  it 
goes  without  saying,  is  not  that  of  the  average  transla- 
tion. The  only  page  -which  has  not  the  convincing 
touch  of  the  experienced  hand  is  one  at  the  end,  of 
advertisements.  On  this  we  are  thus  directed,  in  refer- 
ence to  “ Statues,  marble  of  Carrare,”  and  other 
objects  relating  to  the  Maid  : — “ Beg  the  Catalogue  to 
Marcel  Marron,  Editeur,  Librairie  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Orleans.”  # # 

* 

Dr.  Reilley,  in  the  current  number  of  The  Catholic 
World,  traces  Joseph  Conrad,  whose  autobiography,  by 
the  way,  is  almost  as  elusive,  if  one  wants  bare  narra- 
tive, as  one  of  his  own  novels,  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
School  in  Cracow.  Mr.  Conrad  studied  there  until,  in 
1874,  he  went  to-  sea,  becoming,  ten  years  later,  a 
master  in  the  English  merchant  service,  and,  still  later, 
of  English  literature.  To  picture  the  Conrad  of  to-day 
as  a pupil  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  almost  as  difficult 
as  a picture  of  the  Lafcadio  Hearn  of  Tokio  days  as  a 
schoolboy  at  Ushaw.  To  each  it  was  given  to  create  a 
style  or  an  atmosphere,  the  one  from  the  inscrutable  sea, 
the  other  from  alien  Eastern  legend,  that  was  new,  not 
only  to-  the  Western  world  of  orthodox  schooling,  but  to 
a modern  literary  world  already  much  given  to  the 
search  for  originality. 

* * 

* 

And  yet  Dr.  Reilly,  having  the  clue  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  to  work  upon,  manages  to  link  up  Conrad 
the  pioneer  with  Kempis  and  Newman  ! “ The  days 

of  life  are  short  and  evil,”  says  h Kempis,  “ full  of 
sorrows  and  miseries;  where  man  is  defiled  with  many 


gfle  Collegio  ffleda,  TfZome 

AN  APPEAL. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  writes  as  follows: — 

“ In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XI II  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  from  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£15,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Floly  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  I print  below  a list  of 
subscriptions  already  received,  and  hope  to  supple- 
ment it  by  further  lists  in  the  near  future. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 
Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 


List  of  Subscriptions  : — 


H.E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

£50 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 

100 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  O’Connell  - 

40 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 

100 

0 

0 

C.  Robertson,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

Per  Mrs.  Macartney 

36 

0 

0 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  - 

33 

0 

0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mann 

25 

0 

0 

Edward  Eyre,  Esq.  (1st  donation)  - 

25 

0 

0 

Col.  J.  P.  Reynolds,  D.S.O. 

25 

0 

0 

O.  Charlton,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

R.  Ball-Dodson,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

C.  Hart,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

F.  Shaw,  Esq.  - 

1 

1 

0 

George  Cbufter,  Esq. 

1 

0 

0 

ALTAR  TWINES 

Messrs.  Scorza  & Olivier's, 
81,  New  St.,  Birmingham 

beg  to  notify  their  numerous  clients  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  all  orders, 
large  or  small,  bulk  or  in  bottle,  for 
these  Wines,  having  had  a large  con- 
signment just  arrived. 
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sins,  ensnared  with  many  passions,  racked  with  many 
fears,  disquieted  with  many  cares,  distracted  with  many 
curiosities,  entangled  with  many  vanities,  encompassed 
with  many  errors,  worn  down  with  many  labours,  bur- 
thened  with  temptations,  unmanned  with  delights, 
tormented  with  want.”  “ There,”  declared  Dr.  Reilly, 
“ there  is  Conrad  in  a sentence,  and  if  he  be  a pessimist 
his  kinship  is  not  with  Maupassant  and  Gissing  and 
Hardy,  but  with  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  and  the  author  of 
the  ‘ Imitation.’  ” And  again,  “ Whether  or  not  he  has 
studied  the  ‘ Apologia  ’ is  hard  to  say,  but  he  is  as 
sensitively  aware  as  Newman  of  the  isolation  of  every 
human  soul.  In  no  other  writer  of  English  fiction  is  this 
loneliness  so  persuasive,  in  no  other  work  is  it  so  pro- 
nounced except  in  the  ‘ Dream  of  Gerontius.’  ” 

* * 

* 

But  that  Joseph  Conrad’s  prose  can  on  occasion  be 
perfectly  companionable  is  shown  in  an  account  of  what 
he  calls  his  first  and  last  flying  experience,  written  by 
way  of  friendliness  for  the  journal  of  a certain  Flying 
Squadron,  and  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  discovered  for 
quotation  by  the  outside  Press.  It  is  interesting,  at  the 
moment,  to  note  that  he  flew  in  a seaplane  : “ The 
machine  on  its  carriage  seemed  as  big  as  a cottage,  and 
much  more  imposing.  My  young  pilot  went  up  like  a 
bird.  There  was  an  idle,  able-bodied  ladder  loafing 
against  a shed  within  fifteen  feet  of  me,  but  as  nobody 
seemed  to  notice  it,  I recommended  myself  mentally  to 
Heaven,  and  started  climbing  after  the  pilot.  ...  As 
to  my  feelings  in  the  air,  those  who  read  these  lines 
will  know  their  own,  which  are  so  much  nearer  the  mind 
and  heart  than  any  writing  of  an  unprofessional  can  be. 
At  first  all  my  faculties  were  absorbed  and  as  if 
neutralized  by  the  sheer  novelty  of  the  situation.  The 
first  to  emerge  was  the  sense  of  security,  so  much  more 
perfect  than  in  any  small  boat ; the,  as  it  were,  material 
stillness  and  immobility  (though  it  was  a bumpy  day). 
I very  soon  ceased  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  wind  and 
engines — unless,  indeed,  some  cylinders  missed,  when  I 
became  acutely  aware  of  that.  Within  the  rigid  spread 
of  the  powerful  planes,  so  strangely  motionless,  I had 
sometimes  the  illusion  of  sitting  as  by  enchantment  in 
a block  of  suspended  marble.  Even  while  looking  over 
at  her  shadow  running  prettily  over  land  and  sea,  I had 
the  impression  of  extreme  slowness.  I imagine  that 
had  she  suddenly  nose-dived  out  of  control  I would  have 
gone  to  the  final  smash  without  a single  additional  heart- 
beat. I am  sure  I would  not  have  known.  It  is  doubt- 
less otherwise  with  the  man  in  control.  But  there  was 
no  dive,  and  I returned  to  earth  (after  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  without  having  felt  * bored  ’ for  a 
single  minute.  I descended  thinking  I would  never  go 
flying  again.  No,  never  any  more — lest  its  mysterious 
fascination,  whose  invisible  wing  had  brushed  my  heart 
up  there,  should  change  to  unavailing  regret  in  a man 
too  old  for  its  glory.”  Mr.  Conrad’s  allusion  to  bore- 
dom refers  to  a warning  from  the  Commander  before 
he  started  on  his  flight — a warning  most  beginners 
receive  from  experienced  flyers.  To  pass  over  the  earth 
at  a great  height  means  fhat  objects  below  one  remain 
in  sight  for  a very  long  time — in  other  words,  seem  to 
move  extremely  slowly.  This  illusion,  combined,  pro- 
bably, with  the  general  sense  of  restfulness  suggested 
by  Mr.  Conrad,  makes  for  drowsiness  ; and  some  R.A.F. 
and  R.N.A.S.  observers  have  found  a tendency  to  sleep 
their  worst  enemy  in  the  air. 


The  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. — The  Catholic  Premier  of 
Queensland  is  reported  to  have  expressed  great  enthusiasm  at 
the  " great  work  ” of  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  fine  weather  the  last  few  weeks,  a large  number 
of  meetings  have  been  held.  Besides  the  regular  gathering  in 
Hyde  Park,  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  following  places  : — 
Thursdays,  at  Greycoat  Place,  Victoria  Street ; Fridays,  Tower 
Hill  ; Saturdays,  World's  End,  Chelsea  ; Sunday  mornings,  at 
Victoria  Park,  E.  ; Sunday  afternoons,  at  Brockwell  Park, 
Herne  Hill.  At  several  of  these  meetings  inquirers  have  asked 
how  they  could  become  Catholics,  and  have  been  put  into  touch 
with  their  parish  priests.  To  this  must  be  added  the  most 
valuable  work  of  selling  Catholic  pamphlets  at  the  Marble  Arch 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  average  sold 
is  150. 


WAR  ITEMS. 


Riverview  College  and  the  WarA^-SK? 


Alma  Mater,  the  interesting  and  splendidly  produced 
organ  of  St.  Ignatius’s  College,  Riverview,  Sydney,  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  part  played  by  its  old 
students  in  the  War  : — 


Enlistments  . . 

Killed 

Died  on  Active  Service 
Order  of  the  White  Eagle 
D.S.O. 

Mentions  in  Despatches 
M.C 

C.  de  G 

O.B.E. 

M.B.E 

D. C.M 

M.M 


304 

49 

6 

1 

3 

15 

12 

1 

I 

1 

1 

6 


France  " Catholic  to  the  Backbone.” 


One  of  these  old  students,  Lieut.  Hugh  Douglas,  47th 
Batt.  A.I.F.,  who  died  of  wounds  in  France,  on  April  8, 
1918,  writing  on  March  3,  to  his  brother,  from  Meteren, 
said  : — j$3  r 

" France  and  the  French  people  are  a truly  heroic  race. 
It  is  Catholic,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  to  the  backbone.  Catho- 
licity and  all  its  sweetness  and  purity  seems  to  permeate  the 
air  and  even  the  fields.  You  cannot  realise  it  unless  one  sees 
and  hears.  Its  churches  are  gems,  and  it  is  not  afraid  to 
parade  its  face  with  all  the  ceremonies  before  the  Atheist  and 
Agnostic  and  Protestant  in  the  broad  light  of  sunshine.  Its 
churches  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  devout  and  pious  women 
and  men.  The  women,  as  in  Ireland,  are  wonderful.  1 have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  them,  and  so  have  all  our  men. 
France  (Paris  is  not  France — Carlyle’s  French  Revolution  told 
us  that)  is  most  moral,  speaking  generally. 

Virtue,  modesty,  reverence  for  Christ  and  His  Mother  and 
saints  is  universal,  and  the  scoffer  does  not  rear  his  head  here, 
and  some  of  us  English  speaking  people  are  by  no  means 
saints. 

This  morning  all  the  little  girls  in  this  village  went  to  Com- 
munion in  their  white  veils  and  dresses,  bearing  white  flowers 
— emblems  of  their  innocence,  the  boys  with  white  flowers 
and  white  rosettes  on  their  arms.  The  church  is  a gem,  and 
this  is  only  a small  village.  It  was  built  first  by  the  Spaniards 
(300  years  ago),  and  its  windows  are  wonderful. 


A Night  Raid. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Aveling,  C.F.,  contributes  a graphic 
article,  entitled  “ Vignettes  of  War,”  to  that  excellent  and 
interesting  monthly,  The  Catholic  Review,  published  by 
the  Paulist  Fathers  of  New  York.  Here  is  his  account 
of  a night  air  raid  in  France  : — 

The  hut  rocked  and  swayed  : a shower  of  something  hit  the 
corrugated  roof  : and  then  there  came  a cry — one  sharp,  short- 
cut cry,  and  a chorus  of  groans.  We  lay  where  we  were  for 
a moment,  wondering ; and  the  next  explosion  was  almost 
too  far  away  for  the  warning  hiss  to  be  heard.  The  planes 
were  passing.  Someone  came  running  in  : “A  lot  of  French- 
men badlv  hit  at  the  Mission.  Colonel  says  you’d  better  come.” 
It  appeared  afterwards  that  the  Colonel  in  question — a Canadian 
— thought  I was  “ some  sort  of  a doctor,”  and  would  be  on 
the  spot  before  the  M.O.  Unscrewing  the  top  of  my  oil-stock, 
I hurried  through  the  darkness  to  the  next  hut  but  one,  where 
the  French  Mission  Office  was.  They  had  a lantern  lighted  there 
now,  and  standing  on  the  roadway.  A little  crowd  of  clerks  and 
servants  began  to  collect.  Two  human  figures  in  the  familiar 
French  blue  were  lying  on  the  ground,  others  standing  or  sitting, 
and  wiping  dirt  and  blood  from  their  faces,  arms  and  bodies. 
I had  given  absolution  as  I neared  the  place  ; and  uent  over  the 
first  prostrate  figure.  The  man  was  quite  unconscious,  and 
already  dead,  or  dying  fast.  The  ashen  grey  face  stood  out 
in  the  darkness,  illumined  by  the  feeble  rays  of  the  lantern.  A 
slow  black  flood  oozed  away  from  the  lower  part  of  his  body  : 
the  femoral  artery  was  severed.  Swiftly  I anointed  him  : “ per 
istam  sanctain  unctionem  et  suam  piisimam  misericordiam 
indulgeat  tibi  Dominus  ...”  and  turned  to  the  other  case  of 
urgent  need.  This  man  was  conscious,  but  riddled  with  bits  of 
the  bomb,  and  in  great  pain.  They  were  bringing  up  a stretcher 
for  him  now.  I could  not  hear  his  confession  in  public ; but 
told  him  to  ma.ee  the  acts,  and  gave  him  the  sacraments  while 
the  M.O.,  who  had  reached  the  spot  by  this,  bandaged  his 
terrible  wounds.  Then  I passed  on  to  the  others,  who  were 
wounded,  indeed,  but  not  in  danger  of  death. 

A Race  that  became  Historic. 


Father  Aveling  next  describes  some  battalion  field  sports 
near  a Somme  village  just  before  the  1916  offensive, 
which  yielded  an  incident  of  which  much  was  heard. 

Before  the  homeric  tug-of-war  came  an  improvised  race, 
destined  to  become  historic.  Along  the  rising  ground  of  the 
field,  separated  by  some  few  yards  from  each  other,  low  stakes 
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in  double  rows  had  been  driven  in  the  ground.  The  object  of 
this  race  was  for  teams  of  two  men  each  to  dribble  footballs 
in  and  out,  right  and  left,  around  the  stakes  ; and  the  competitors 
put  their  will  into  their  work.  I do  not  know  who  had  devised 
this  particular  trial  of  skill — for  skill  certainly  was  needed  to 
guide  the  ball,  and  kick  it  accurately  and  quickly  in  its  devious 
course : but,  whoever  it  was  who  was  responsible  for  it,  one 
of  our  captains  seized  at  once  upon  its  military  use.  We  had 
been  training  long  and  hard  for  a projected  attack  upon 
Contalmaison. 

Our  captain,  looking  at  the  dribbling  of  the  football,  mused, 
and  then  spoke  : “ That  is  the  way  to  attack.  When  we  leave 
our  trenches  for  Contalmaison  in  actual  earnest,  my  company 
shall  dribble  footballs  over  No-man’s  Land.  The  men  will  have 
something  to  think  of,  and  their  movements  will  be  a protection 
from  sentries  and  snipers.” 

The  expected  attack  on  Contalmaison  never  came  off : bui 

Captain  sent  home  for  his  footballs  : and  on  the  first  of 

July  the  battle  of  the  Somme  commenced.  The  battalion  had 
as  its  task  the  storming  and  capture  of  the  western  end  of  the 
village  of  Montauban.  It  acquitted  itself  wun  glory  in  the 
attack,  rushing  the  German  lines  and  taking  the  end  of  the 
village  in  spite  of  furious  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  Later,  the 
London  Times  printed  an  account  of  the  first  days  of  that 
mighty  action  which  ultimately  pressed  the  enemy  back  so  many 
miles  : and  it  did  honour  tb  those  gallant  men  who  actually  did 
kick  their  footballs  back  and  forth  between  the  lines,  as  they 
rushed  forward,  despite  the  resistance  of  the  foe,  to  their  objective 
at  Montauban. 

The  captain  fell  that  day  with  many  of  his  comrades  in  the 
battalion.  Tho  e who  were  left  lost  many,  -many  friends  in 
those  perfect  days  of  July,  1916.  But  ..iey  mourn  them  with 
deep  respect  and  great  pride.  And  the  football  that  he  dribbled 
as  he  went  to  wrest  their  stronghold  from  the  Germans,  and 
to  meet  his  heroic  death,  was  gathered  up  with  leverence  later 
on,  and  taken  home  to  England,  where  it  is  now  guarded  as 
a sacred  trophy  at  the  regimental  depot  of  the  East  Surreys. 

Graveyards  in  France. 

From  this  section  of  the  article  we  take  the  following  : — 

There  are  many  graveyards  in  Flanders  and  in  France.  These 
are  “ God’s  acres  ” hollowed  in  the  pleasant,  flower-strewn  chalk 
downs  of  Picardy,  and  in  the  plashed  soil  of  Ypres,  and  in  the 
fields  of  Artois.  In  a long  line  these  holy  spots  stretch  from 
the  sea  to  Noyon,  and  from  there,  onwards  to  the  south 
and  east,  our  boys’  comrades  in  arms  lie  in  the  little  cemeteries 
of  the  line,  awaiting  their  final  call  to  assemble  before  the  great 
Gaptain  of  Souls.  There  are  cemeteries  with  their  long,  close 
serried  lines  of  crosses  where  the  casualty  clearing  stations  stood, 
great  graveyards  filled  with  all  that  flower  and  promise  of  life 
that  death  has  mown  down  for  the  sake  of  a world’s  lasting 
peace.  There  are  graveyards  greater  still,  in  which  the  dead 
heroes  sleep  down  by  the  base  hospitals ; and  scattered  graves, 
trenches  and  singly  lying,  here  and  there  wherever  the  fire  of 
war  has  passed  and  battlefields  been  cleared.  Such  a profusion 
of  life  poured  out,  so  great  a toll  of  sacrifice,  appals  and  stuns. 
It  is  not  that  one  is  not  accustomed  to  death.  It  is  not  that 
one  does  not  know  the  lavish  prodigality  of  nature — nature, 
careless  of  the  countless  broken  pearls  as,  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, she  strings  her  perfect  rosary.  It  is  rather  that  one  recoils 
from  the  apparent  utter  waste  of  human  life,  seeing  only  that 
one  aspect  of  it  all  which  horrifies  the  mind.  But  there  are 
some  who  can  read  the  secrets  of  the  horrible  things  of  war,  and 
find  a meaning  even  in  these  hecatombs  of  dead.  Only  in  Christ, 
the  God  Who  willed  to  die,  in  Whom  the  dead  are  made  alive,  do 
the  veils  of  mystery  fall  away  : and  the  symbol  of  the  eternal 
truth  shining  through  is  the  cross  that  stands  at  the  head  of  each 
soldier’s  grave.  They  have  not  lived — they  have  not  died — in 
vain.  Their  sacrifice  was  not  for  gain  or  guerdon  in  their  own 
eyes.  Imperfect  though  they  were,  they  died  for  others  : and  in 
that  death  they  rose  to  heights  that  nature  could  not  compass. 
Those  quiet  graveyards  scattered  throughout  France  and  Flanders, 
from  the  coast  to  the  line,  and  all  up  and  down  its  torn  and 
scarred  and  bloodstained  length,  those  scattered  groups  of  graves 
and  lonely  sepultures,  are  the  records  of  the  heroism  of  the 
nations,  and  the  undying  valour  of  their  soldier  sons.  They  are 
the  silent  witnesses  of  the  ideals  of  the  Allies  ; a memorial  of 
the  past  and  an  earnest  of  a better  and  a nobler  future.  They 
are  more.  They  are  records  of  the  divine  spark  that  smoulders 
and  kindles  in  the  poorest  human  heart.  They  are  the  witnesses 
of  great  and  spiritual  truths  and  aspirations,  often  but  dimly 
grasped  and  blindlv  felt;  but,  none  the  less,  the  hidden  main- 
spri.  g of  their  heroic  action.  And  from  the  dead  past  of  each 
of  these  brave  men,  who  offered  his  life  that  justice  should  be 
avenged  and  right  triumph  in  this  disordered  world  of  ours,  we 
have  every  right  to  hope  that  a living  present  ha.,  flowered  in 
fullness  and  in  joy  unspeakable,  where  the  end  has  crowned  the 
work,  and  the  soldier  hero  sheathed  his  unsullied  sword  in  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  King. 

A Chaplain  at  a Main  Dressing  Station. 

Finally,  Father  Aveling,  after  a tribute  to  the  splendid 
organization  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  gives  the  following  vivid 
description  of  a chaplain’s  work  at  a dressing  station 
during  an  offensive  : — 

In  such  circumstances,  chaplains  are  usually  moved  from  their 
battalions,  fighting  in  the  line,  and  temporarily  attached  to  the 
dressing  stations,  where  they  meet  the  wounded  as  they  are 
brought  in  from  tne  field,  and  provide  them  with  whatever 


£pe  “Farris” 

Deanery  Stocks  for  Poly  Oils 

(PATENTED) 

RUBRICAL  AND  PERFECTLY  OIL-TIGHT 

Contains  sufficient  to  supply  at  least  12  to  15 
Missions.  In  Best  Silver  Plate,  with  pure  Gold 
inside,  perfectly  Oil-tight.  No  substances  such  as 
cork,  leather  or  glass  are  employed,  in  accordance  with 
the  Rubric,  which  states  “the  Oils  are  to  be  kept 
in  Vessels  of  Silver  or  alloyed  metal.” 

Complete  Set  of  Three  Bottles,  «£10  IQs. 
including  3 Caps  with  Spouts  to  screw  on  (as  illustrated) 
for  use  when  filling  Mission  Stocks.  All  fitted  in  a 
Strong  Leather  Case  lined  with  Velvet  and  Silk,  Metal 
Clasps,  Lock  and  Key,  and  portable  Handle.  Name  of 
Mission  also  engraved  on  Plate  attached  to  the  outside 
Free  of  Charge. 

Farris's 

Genuine  Oliue  Oil 

This  pure  sublime  Olive  Oil  is  the  finest  quality  obtain- 
able and  has  enjoyed  an  unequalled  reputation  for 
absolute  purity  extending  over  the  long  period  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a century. 

T/6  per  Quart  Bottle  (Reputed) 


For  Sanctuary  Camps. 

A Pure  Vegetable  Oil. 

Treble  Refined. 

10/6  per  Gallon. 

Ordinary  Vegetable  Oil,  8/6  and  9/6  per  Gallon. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

C Parks  Farris, 

71,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Works:  HELMET  COURT,  B1SHOPSGATE,  E.C 
Warehouses  and  Stores: 

91  and  93.  BISHOPSGATE,  and  12.  WORMWOOD  STREET,  E.C. 
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teligious  ministrations  they  may  need.  When  the  casualties  are 
heavy,  and  streaming  through  continuously,  reliefs  have  to  be 
provided.  There  are  thus  often  as  many  as  six  chaplains  working 
in  shifts  at  the  main  dressing  station — two  each  of  Catholics, 
Anglicans,  and  non-Anglican  Protestants.  All  the  arrangements 
were  made  in  consultation  with  the  medical  authorities  at  Army 
and  Corps  Headquarters,  and  were  most  carefully  planned  to 
secure  that  a chaplain  of  each  kind  should  be  always  at  the 
post,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  overlapping  and  crowding. 
It  was  strange  work — this  ministering  to  the  wounded  as  they 
came  down,  bloody  and  dirty  and  torn,  from  the  front.  One 
boy  would  want  a letter  written  home  for  him  ; another  pulled 
lovingly  at  the  “ fag,”  to  the  end  of  which  the  chaplain  held  a 
lighted  match.  A third  described  the  action  from  which  he  had 
just  come ; while  a fourth  would  groan  in  unconsciousness  on 
his  stretcher.  Chaplains  write  letters,  hand  out  field  postcards 
and  pencils,  bend  here  over  a prostrate  form  to  catch  the  whis- 
pered words  of  confession,  anoint,  give  Communion.  There  was 
little  privacy  : fortunately  the  men  were  used  to  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances and  did  not  mind  them.  No  one  took  notice,  save 
with  profound  respect,  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

At  night,  lighted  by  hanging  lamps,  the  shadows  flickered  and 
faded  in  monstrous  distortions;  patients  came  and  went,  were 
moved  from  one  tjut  to  another  ; and  the  work  went  on.  One 
M.O.  relieved  another;  a tired  chaplain  sought  his  shelter  and 
blanket  on  the  ground,  while  a second  stepped  into  his  place. 
The  guns  rattled  and  roared,  and  shells  burst  with  heavy,  dead  or 
cracking,  sharp  reports;  but  the  business  of  patching  up  broken 
bodies  and  reconciling  souls  never  slackened ; for  the  lines  of  j 
evacuation  had  to  be  kept  clear  whatever  happened,  and  at  no 
point  of  the  system  should  a block  occur. 


Act  of  Consecration  to  the  Sorrowful  and  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary. 

Behold  us,  O Lord,  at  Thy  feet,  to  give  Thee  thanks  for  having 
deigned  to  hear  our  prayer  offered  to  Thee  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Sorrowful  and  Immaculate  Heart  of  Thy 
most  holy  Mother. 

In  blessing  our  arms  Thou  hast  manifested  Thy  power  and  Thy 
justice.  In  delivering  us  from  the  terrible  scourge  of  war 
Thou  hast  shown  forth  Thy  love  and  Thy  mercy.  In  accept- 
ing and  rewarding  our  consecration  to  the  Sorrowful  and 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Thou  hast  made  known  Thy 
will  with  regard  to  this  devotion  which  we  desire  to  practise 
more  earnestly  and  efficaciously. 

We  praise  and  we  thank  thee,  Mary,  for  the  visible  protection 
which  has  stayed  our  anguish,  our  mourning,  and  our 
sufferings  ; and  it  is  our  purpose  never  to  forget  this  protec- 
tion which  has  been  bestowed  upon  us. 

O Blessed  Virgin,  intercede  again  for  us  with  thy  Divine  Son 
that  all  dissensions  may  be  banished  from  our  country,  and 
that  He  may  establish  therein  true  peace,  based  on  those 
principles  of  faith  which  alone  can  secure  the  safety  of  man- 
kind and  the  triumph  of  Holy  Church. 

With  this  hope  and  in  fervent  thanksgiving  we  now  solemnly 
renew  our  consecration  to  thy  Sorrowful  and  Immaculate 
Heart. 

O Mary  Immaculate,  Mother  most  sorrowful,  be  pleased  to 
accept  our  offering,  and  for  all  time  take  under  thy  protection 
our  nation,  the  Church,  and  the  souls  of  all,  that  thy  Divine 
Son  may  bestow  upon  us  with  lasting  peace  every  other  grace 
and  blessing. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  have  pity  upon  us. 

Sorrowful  and  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  pray  for  us. 

PRAYERS  AND  PROCESSIONS  OF  THANKSGIVING  AND  Cardinal  Bourne  has  attached  an  Indulgence  of  200  days  to  the 
INTERCESSION  , devout  recital  of  the  above  prayer. 

Letter  from  the  Cardinal. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  was  read 
in  the  churches  of  the  Westminster  diocese  on  Sunday  : — 

You  will  remember  how  repeatedly,  during  the  war,  we  called 
upon  you  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  the  Sorrowful  and  Imma- 
culate Heart  of  Mary  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  from  God 
deliverance  from  the  manifold  dangers  which  surrounded  us,  and 
final  victory  over  all  our  enemies.  Our  first  words  on  this  subject 
were  read  in  our  churches  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1916,  and  we  set 
forth  more  fully  the  grounds  and  purposes  of  this  special  devotion 
in  our  letter  of  September  3rd  of  the  same  year.  On  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
in  1917  we  returned  to  the  same  theme;  and  in  many  addresses, 
both  in  public  churches  and  in  the  chapels  of  religious  communi- 
ties, we  made  manifest  our  great  desire  that  this  invocation  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  should  be  earnestly  and  universally 
practised.  We  now  recall  these  things  to  your  memory  that  you 
may  understand  that  we  would  not  have  insisted  so  much  and 
so  often  had  we  not  been  impelled  thereto  by  very  grave  and 
cogent  reasons. 

Our  prayers  and  countless  other  prayers  have  been  heard.  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  with  a rapidity  and  completeness  that 
surpassed  all  human  prevision,  God  bestowed  victory  upon  the 
Allied  Nations.  The  menace  of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  all  who 
chose  to  think  and  reason  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
victory  was  due  to  some  power  greater  than  mere  human  genius, 
skill  or  courage.  There  is  good  cause,  therefore,  for  earnest 
and  constantly  renewed  thanksgiving.  But  as  much  even  as 
during  the  war  there  is  need  also  of  constant  intercession.  At 
home  there  are  many  signs  of  an  unrest  which  only  the  wisest 
statesmanship  and  the  prudent  patience  of  the  people  can  calm. 

Throughout  the  world  sufferings  of  every  kind,  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future,  and  political  agitations  are  still  disturbing  the 
peace  of  many  countries.  A great  conference  has  been  sitting 
for  many  months  in  Paris  to  determine  the  destinies  of  the 
nations,  and  there  has  from  the  beginning  until  now  been  no 
official  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  conference 
of  the  fact  that  unaided  human  wisdom,  however  great,  must 
of  necessity  ultimately  fail  and  be  confounded.  God  has  been 
excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly  ; and  who,  then,  • 
need  wonder  if  its  findings  and  conclusions  have  so  far  given 
little  satisfaction  and  but  scanty  hope  to  the  anxious  world? 

For  these  reasons  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  those  who 
believe  in  the  providence  of  God,  who  are  conscious  of  His 
guidance  of  mankind,  and  who  understand  the  need  of  His  wisdom 
and  protection  for  the  healing  of  the  miseries  of  mankind,  should 
unite  in  public  prayer  to  obtain  the  Divine  help  and  blessing. 

To  this  end  there  will  be  a public  procession  of  Thanksgiving 
and  Intercession  at  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  on  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  May  25th  ; and  we  desire  that  similar  processions 
be  made  throughout  the  diocese  on  the  same  day,  wherever  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  so,  by  those  who,  on  account  of  distance 
or  other  reasons,  are  unable  to  take  part  in  the  great  procession 
ar  Westminster.  Thus  there  will  be  a great  united  act  of  suppli- 
cation thoughout  the  diocese  on  this  last  Sunday  of  the  month 
of  May.  Moreover,  we  enjoin  that  the  enclosed  new  Act  of 
Consecration  to  the  Sorrowful  and  Immacidate  Heart  of  Mary 
be  recited  in  all  our  churches  on  Sunday,  May  24th,  either  after 
Mass  or  at  the  evening  service,  and  again  on  Sunday,  May  25th, 
at  the  principal  service  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  We  have 
attached  an  indulgence  of  200  days  to  the  devout  recitation  of 
this  prayer,  and  we  commend  its  frequent  use  to  both  clergy  1 
and  laity. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  WHIT-WEEK 
CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS  AT  CARLISLE. 

By  Thomas  F..  Burns. 

" That  this  Congress,  in  order  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  Co-operators  shall  be  equalized,  demands  that  no 
efficient  school  shall  be  excluded  from  the  fullest  educational 
advantages  on  the  ground  that,  in  addition  to  teaching  other 
subjects,  it  also  undertakes  to  give  definite  religious 
: leaching.” 

The  above  resolution  will  appear  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Whit-week  Co-operative  Congress  at  Carlisle,  and  repre- 
sents the  demand  from  Catholics  in  the  democratic  move- 
ments during  the  last  three  years.  That  demand  has  been 
stated  on  various  occasions  to  all  the  Labour  leaders  in  this 
country,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  on  the  agenda  of  the 
September  Trades  Union  Congress.  It  appeared  last  year 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Liverpool  Co-operative  Congress, 
when,  unfortunately,  a Catholic  was  in  the  chair  who  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  deliberately  to  closure  the  discussion  after 
the  mover  had  spoken,  and  to  announce  that,  as  a member 
of  the  religion  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  he  thought  that 
its  introduction  was  a catastrophe.  Of  course,  that  finished 
the  resolution.  At  a later  date,  the  chairman  of  a leading 
co-operative  society  was  challenged  at  the  society’s  quarterly 
meeting  as  to  why  the  society’s  delegates  did  not  protest 
against  such  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  Congress  by  a 
chairman  who  suppressed  delegates’  opinions,  but  obtruded 
his  own.  The  chairman,  who  was  a non-Catholic,  admitted 
that  he  and  his  fellow  delegates  did  not  protest,  and  then 
stated  that,  on  that  resolution,  the  Congress  chairman  gave 
an  unfortunate  lead  to  the  Congress  which  was  very 
regrettable.  This  year  the  resolution  re-appears  on  the 
agenda  for  the  Whit-week  Co-operative  Congress  at 
Carlisle,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  Catholic  co-operator 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  does  not  agree  with  us, 
may,  at  all  events,  permit  non-Catholic  co-operators  to  hear 
the  case. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  resolution  is  not  a matter  for 
Catholic  co-operators  alone.  The  case  applies  to  every 
co-operator  who  is  a denominationalist,  and  we  believe,  as 
we  have  always  believed,  that  it  is  our  business  to  state  the 
Catholic  case  to  our  fellow  citizens.  The  Catholic  trade 
unionist  and  the  Catholic  cc-operator  alike  have  always 
insisted  upon  putting  their  case  before  the  great  democratic 
congresses.  Fortunately,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  become 
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controversial,  just  as  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  express  the 
view  about  the  education  position  held  by  those  with  whom 
I am  associated  and  which  we  have  never  concealed.  What- 
ever view  may  be  held  among  Catholics,  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  putting  the  case  at  its  best,  we  are  in  for  a period 
that  will  put  an  intolerable  strain  upon  our  financial 
resources.  We  are  competing  with  the  State,  and,  in  a 
financial  competition,  the  State  is  not  beaten  by  private 
individuals. 

Now  the  Co-operative  Congresses  demanded  certain 
educational  reforms,  and  the  granting  of  those  demands 
meant,  legislation  being  what  it  was,  and  is,  that  council 
school  co-operators  would  receive  them  from  the  public 
purse,  while  voluntary  school  co-operators  would  pay  for 
their  own.  Thus  co-operators,  quite  unintentionally,  were 
putting  forward  demands  which  differentiated  between  one 
co-operator  and  another,  and  differentiated  on  religious 
grounds.  Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  education 
difficulty  may  be,  co-operators,  qua  co-operators,  cannot  put 
forward  demands  which  do  not  apply  equitably  to  all 
co-operators,  and  if  such  demands  create  religious  dif- 
ferentiation, the  co-operative  movement  has  simply  created 
a first-class  crisis  inside  its  own  ranks. 

Then  the  economic  aspect  must  be  considered.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  voluntary  school  co-operator,  as  com- 
pared with  the  council  school  co-operator,  is  reduced  in  the 
precise  proportion  in  which  the  former  (because  he  believes 
in  voluntary  schools)  is  called  upon  to  pay  something  which 
the  latter  (because  he  believes  in  council  schools)  is  not 
called  upon  to  pay,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  co-operators 
to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  any  co-operator,  even 
if  he  is  a believer  in  voluntary  schools. 

Hence  we  argue  that  co-operators  must  take  existing 
-legislation  into  account  when  they  put  forward  educational 
demands,  and  if  that  legislation  is  of  such  a nature  that 
their  demands,  if  granted,  will  work  out  inequitably  as 
between  one  co-operator  and  another,  then  they  are  bound 
to  couple  with  their  demands  a claim  for  equal  treatment 
for  all  co-operators  and  no  differentiation  between 
co-operators  on  religious  grounds. 

It  is  difficult  for  a democrat  to  justify  a disability,  especi- 
ally a disability  created  on  the  grounds  of  religion.  Until  the 
last  three  years,  they  have  been  able  to  create  the  disability 
without  being  called  upon  to  justify  it.  Catholic  trade 
unionists  and  Catholic  co-operators — at  all  events  those 
with  whom  I am  associated— do  not  accept  the  position  of 
inferiority,  or  the  notion  that,  because  we  are  Catholics, 
we  must  tamely  submit  to  whatever  non-Catholics  may 
choose  to  inflict  upon  us. 

I am  instructed  to  place  this  point  of  view  before  the 
Catholic  co-operators  of  this  country,  and  to  appeal  to  them 
to  render  any  assistance  that  may  lie  in  their  power.  We 
shall  be  glad  if  Catholic  delegates  to  the  Congress  will  write 
to  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Burns,  Organizing  Secretary,  Salford 
Diocesan  Catholic  Federation,  Bishop’s  House,  Salford, 
who  will  attend  the  Congress  in  the  interests  of  Catholic 
co-operators. 


BEQUESTS  FOR  MASSES. 

Questions  by  the  Law  Lords. 

In  connection  with  the  appeal  made  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Cardinal  Bourne  and  Father  Donnelly  on  the  Egan 
bequest  for  Masses,  in  support  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Russell, 
K.C.,  made  the  important  speech  which  we  have  printed, 
counsel  were  last  week  called  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  said  some  of  their  lordships  wanted  further 
assistance  on  a comparatively  narrow  point — what  did  Mr. 
Russell  say  were  the  superstitious  trusts  referred  to  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act,  i860,  if  they  were  not 
those  which  were  declared  to  be  superstitious  by  the  decision 
in  West  v.  Shuttleworth. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell,  K.C.,  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  what 
their  lordships  had  to  decide  there  was  no  difference,  at  all 
events  since  Masses  per  se  became  legal,  between  a bequest 
for  Masses  and  a bequest  for  prayers  generally.  Every  Mass 
was  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  in  two 
essential  parts  of  the  Mass,  which  never  varied,  there  were 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

Lord  Atkinson  said  that  in  every  Mass  there  were  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  ordinary 
Mass  and  a Mass  for  the  donor  was  that  in  the  latter  the 
officiating  clergymen,  in  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  mentally 
said  “especially  for  A.  B.”  It  always  puzzled  him  how,  if 
it  were  perfectly  legitimate  after  1832  to  make  a gift  for  the 
celebration  of  Mass,  including  these  prayers  for  the  dead, 
it  became  illegal  after  that  period  if  the  officiating  clergy- 
man said  “ especially  for  A.  B.” 

Lord  Parmoor  : I entirely  agree  with  what  Lord  Atkinson 
has  said,  but  supnosing  the  religious  purpose  is  illegal  it 
would  be  superstitious. 


TANTALISING 


The  position  is  this  : — Our  schools  for  sometime  now 
have  been  full  to  overflowing-  (over  600  children — all 
Catholics — in  them).  Many  children  with  a right  to 

Catholic  education  are  waiting  for  vacancies.  The 
solution  is  to  oomplete  the  school  building  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  two  rooms  (see  illustration).  The  builder  says 
this  will  cost  about  ^1,200.  But  once  any  enlargement 
is  attempted,  the  L.C.C.  will  demand  a larger  play- 
ground than  at  present  has  to  suffice.  This  can  be 
obtained  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  property  costing 
£1,000,  and  to  put  this  in  proper  condition  will  cost 
£200  to  £300.  The  total  outlay  would  therefore  be 
about  £2,300. 

A generous  friend  of  the  poor  promised  to  buy  the 
adjoining  property  (^ji.ooo)  and  my  hopes  were  high 
that  the  remaining  ^1,500  could  be  borrowed  and  the 
interest  paid  by  parish  effort.  Indeed,  my  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  had  already  given  permission  for  this, 
the  case  being  urgent  and  necessary.  Alas! — the 

benefactress  was  over-kind.  She  began  to  realize  that 
her  gift  meant  saddling  this  poor  mission  with  another 
debt  when  after  years  and  years  of  effort  the  present 
schools,  Church,  and  Presbytery,  had  been  nearly  paid 
for  (about  ^950  still  remains),  and  she  now  says  that  it 
will  be  kinder  not  to  make  her  gift  unless  I can  raise 
the  balance  (^1,500)  or  most  of  it.  I have  tried 
friendly  argument,  saying  we  would  work  harder  and 
more  continuously  and  pay  the  interest  if  only  I could 
get  these  two  rooms  for  my  poor  children,  but  I have 
failed  to  persuade  her.  She  replies  that  I am  now  nearly 
worn  out  after  my  years  at  debt  reduction  and  she  does 
not  want  to  kill  me  ! She  wishes  she  could  give  more 
than  the  ^ji,ooo  but  this  is  all  she  has. 

My  despairing  hope  is  this  advertisement.  I cannot 
afford  to  continue  it,  and  unless  help  comes  I lose  the 
£1,000  and  the  school  accommodation  for  my  “ Kid- 
dies.” Dear,  good  reader,  I cannot  expect  you  to  give 
me  ^1,500,  but  could  you  for  the  love  of  God’s  little 
ones  gives  me  something,  no  matter  how  little?  I 
know  you  must  be  as  tired  as  I am  sometimes  of  con- 
stant appeals.  I know  you  must  have  many  claims 
on  your  generosity.  I would  not  trouble  you  could  I 
manage  in  any  other  way.  If  you  cannot  give  any- 
thing will  you  add  your  prayers  to  ours  that  St.  Joseph 
may  find  us  some  benefactors?  I know  you  will  and 
I thank  you  for  it.  Yours  gratefullv, 

The  Presbv+ery,  Wm.  H.  Monk. 

Paradise  Street, 

Rotherhithe,  S.E.i. 
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Lord  Buckmaster : The  Nonconformist  religions  have 
never  been  regarded  as  superstitious. 

Lord  Wrenbury  said  the  statute  spoke  of  something  as 
superstitious.  The  point  was — what  was  that  something  if 
it  was  not  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  include  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  ? 

Mr.  Russell  replied  that  the  statute  did  not  affirm  that 
there  was  anything  superstitious.  It  did  not  purport  to 
enact  any  new  law  as  regarded  gifts  for  Masses,  and  did 
not  purport  to  enact  what  should  be  deemed  to  be  super- 
stitious uses.  It  would  be  remarkable  that  an  Act  purport- 
ing to  be  a relief  Act  should  be  so  construed  as  to  produce 
the  result  that,  but  for  that  Act,  the  gifts  would  be  perfectly 
good. 

Mr.  Muldoon,  K.C.,  who  appeared  for  the  next-of-kin, 
said  that  in  the  statute  Parliament  recognized  that  there 
were  disabilities  affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  on 
the  ground  of  superstition,  and  it  did  not  choose  to  remove 
them.  It  treated  the  decision  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth  as 
good  law. 

Judgment  was  reserved. 


CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  COLLEGES. 

Nuns’  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Superiors  of  Convent  Schools 
belonging  to  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  May  13,  at  the  Assumption  Convent,  Kensing- 
ton Square.  More  than  one  hundred  nuns  were  present, 
representing  a large  number  of  the  convent  secondary 
schools  in  the  country.  Mother  M.  Elizabeth,  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Child,  Cavendish  Square,  W.,  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  “ The  Educational  Legislation  of 
1918  and  its  Bearing  on  Convent  Secondary  Schools.”  A 
long  and  useful  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
much  helpful  information  was  elicited  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  Education  Act,  1918,  and  the  Teachers’  “ Super- 
annuation ” Act,  on  convent  schools.  The  Rev.  F.  Gonne 
and  Canon  Driscoll,  the  President  and  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Conference,  were  present. 


MURDER  OF  A CATHOLIC  SCHOOLMISTRESS  AT 
CHESHUNT. 

A Catholic  schoolmistress.  Miss  Jane  Shannon,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  was  stabbed  to  death  whilst  asleep  in  bed  at  146,  Turner’s 
Hill,  Cheshunt,  early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  murderer,  Lewis 
Owen,  an  ex-soldier,  afterwards  throwing  himself  in  front  of  a 
train.  The  victim  had  been  to  confession  on  Friday  evening  and 
to  Holy  Communion  the  next  morning. 

The  mysterious  elements  of  the  tragedy  (says  the  Daily  Mail 
of  Tuesday)  have  not  yet  been  cleared  up,  although  the  police 
inquiries,  under  Detective  Inspector  Mitchell,  who  was  one  of  the 
officers  engaged  in  the  C.rippen  case,  have  been  continuous  and 
comprehensive.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  weapon  with  which 
Owen  committed  the  deed  was  a double-edged  poulterer’s  knife, 
which  has  a long,  sharp  blade,  and  has  been  missing  from  Owen’s 
lodgings  in  Waltham  Cross  for  about  fourteen  days.  All  day 
yesterday  policemen  were  searching  the  long  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house  in  Turner’s  Hill  and  elsewhere,  but  the  knife  was  not 
found.  In  all  probability  Owen  threw  it  into  the  River  Lea 
before  he  unsuccessfully  tried  to  drown  himself.  One  of  the 
strangest  circumstances  in  this  very  remarkable  case  is  that  no 
one  saw  Owen  enter  or  leave  the  house,  and  it  is  not  certain  yet 
precisely  how  and  when  he  entered.  He  may  have  concealed 
himself  under  the  bed  ; but  in  that  case  he  must  have  surrep- 
titiously crept  into  the  house  about  7.30  or  8 o’clock,  the  only 
period — before  everyone  retired  for  the  night — during  which  the 
French  window  of  the  drawing-room  was  left  unguarded.  The 
alternative  to  this  theory  is  that  he  walked  into  the  garden — a 
very  easy  matter — concealed  himself  in  the  shrubberies,  and 
about  1.50,  when  he  thought  all  the  household  fast  asleep, 
entered  through  the  French  window  (which  is  never  securely 
fastened  owing  to  a faulty  lock),  took  off  his  boots,  silently  crept 
upstairs,  and  then  plunged  the  knife  into  his  victim’s  chest — just 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

In  all  there  were  six  persons  in  the  house  at  the  time  : Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Downes,  two  little  children.  Miss  Jane  Shannon,  and  Miss 
Mary  Dcwnes  (these  two  slept  in  separate  beds  in  a front  room), 
and  Father  Dunford,  a priest.  Not  one  of  these  heard  the 
slightest  sound  until  a piercing  shriek  from  Miss  Shannon  awoke 
Miss  Downes  and  the  others.  “ Someone  is  in  the  room  ; his 
hand  is  on  my  mouth  t ’’  screamed  Miss  Shannon. 

Miss  Downes  heard  her,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  that  moment 
the  murderer  was  actually  in  the  room,  but  in  her  sub-conscious 
condition  on  awakening  she  did  not  see  him.  Indeed,  she  did 
not  realise  -what  had  happened.  She  thought  it  was  all  a night- 
mare. 

Father  Dunford  rushed  into  the  room,  unconscious  of  the 
tragedy.  “ Do  you  want  a light  ? ” he  asked.  “ No,  thank  you 
Father,”  Miss  Downes  replied  “ Jane’s  dreaming  ” ; and  Father 
Dunford  returned  in  the  darkness  to  his  room. 

Mrs.  Downes  then  went  into  the  room  and  she  lit  a candle.  Still 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  wrong-doing.  Father  Dunford  again 


entered  the  room,  and  saw  blood  on  the  bedclothes.  It  was  not 
till  then  that  the  tragedy  was  discovered  ; but  all  these  events 
happened  in  a very  few  seconds.  Although  Miss  Downes  was  in 
the  same  room  as  Miss  Shannon,  she  saw  and  heard  no  one — 
nothing  but  the  agonising  death-cry  of  her  friend.  Father 
Dunford,  who  was  in  the  next  bedroom,  saw  no  one,  although  he 
was  reading  in  bed  when  the  cry  disturbed  him,  and  ran  into  her 
room  within  a second  or  two.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downes,  quickly  as 
they  were  in  the  room,  saw  no  one.  The  murderer  disappeared 
in  will-o’-the-wisp  fashion.  He  possibly  went  out  of  the  room 
on  all  fours,  and,  while  Miss  Shannon  was  screaming,  rushed 
unheard  downstairs,  through  the  drawing-room  at  the  back,  out 
by  the  French  window  into  the  garden,  and  so  clear  of  the  house. 

For  some  years  he  had  been  infatuated  with  Miss  Shannon, 
but  she  repeatedly  repulsed  him  and  chided  him.  He  was  so 
insistent  that  she  finally  broke  off  correspondence  with  him  when 
he  was  on  active  service  abroad.  The  remarkable  fact  that  he 
went  direct  to  the  girl’s  room  is  important,  as  indicating  that  he 
watched  the  house  for  several  nights — probably  since  the  day  he 
took  thecpoulterer’snknife  away  from  his  lodgings. 


CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

In  his  Monthly  Message  to  the  Catholic  Federationist  for 
May,  the  Bishop  of  Salford  writes  : 

“ What’s  in  a name?  ” asks  Shakespeare. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Prince  of  Poets,  although  it 
may  be  true  enough  that  “ a rose  would  smell  as  sweet 
by  any  other  name,”  yet  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
there  is  a great  deal  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  a 
name.  For  instance,  when  the  new-born  infant  is  about 
to  be  made  a Christian  and  ushered  into  Holy  Church  as 
a member  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  the  question  at  once 
arises  : by  what  name  is  the  new  citizen  of  God’s  City  to 
be  introduced?  I wonder  if  all  Catholic  parents  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  the  choice.  Yet  the  subject  is  one 
important  enough  to  find  a place  in  the  new  Code  of  Canon 
Law.  I read  in  Canon  761  : — “ Let  parish  priests  take 
care  that  a Christian  name  be  conferred  upon  the  one  to 
be  baptized,  and  if  they  cannot  secure  this,  then  let  them 
add  to  the  name  imposed  by  the  parents  that  of  some 
Saint.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  modern  times  there  has  grown 
up  a fashion  of  choosing  what  I may  call  “ fancy  ” names, 
generally  selected  from  novels  or  novelettes,  because  they 
“sound  nice”;  so  we  get  Algernon,  Percy,  Archibald, 
Horatio,  Phyllis,  Diana,  Cora,  Joyce,  Flora,  Sybil,  &c.  The 
Code  gives  us  the  right  test  of  a “ Christian  name  ” — it  is 
the  name  “ of  some  Saint.”  Supreme  among  these,  of 
course,  is  the  sweet  name  of  Mary.  There  should  be  a 
Mary  in  every  Catholic  family  where  there  are  girls.  The 
first  girl  born  should  surely  be  a Mary.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries even  boys  are  often  given  Mary  as  a second  name. 
The  Blessed  Cur6  d’Ars  was  Jean-Marie  Vianney;  the  most 
recent  Doctor  of  the  Church  was  St.  Alphonsus  Maria 
Liguori.  Similarly  it  is  a beautiful  custom  to  call  the  first- 
born son  Joseph. 

How  to  choose  a Saint’s  name?  Of  course  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  objection  to  selecting  a nice-sounding  and  grace- 
ful name.  But  mere  prettiness  is  not  enough.  Remember 
the  Saint  chosen  is  in  very  truth  the  “ patron  ” saint — the 
one  who  may  be  expected  to  be  a real  heavenly  patron,  to 
take  an  interest  in,  watch  over,  protect  and  guide  the  little 
namesake.  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  devout  parents  will 
select  some  saint  or  saints  (for  two  or  even  more  names 
may  be  given)  to  whom  they  feel  particular  devotion,  or 
in  whose  powerful  patronage  they  have  great  confidence. 
Hence  in  these  modern  days  so  many  Gerards  and 
Winifreds. 

Again,  children’s  names  may  quite  properly  be  chosen 
from  those  of  relatives,  sponsors,  friends,  or  even  of  illus- 
trious personages  in  the  Church  for  whom  the  parents  have 
veneration.  Hence  there  were  so  many  boys  christened 
Leo  during  the  last  quarter  of  last  century,  and  in  our 
diocese  so  many  Herberts  during  the  twenty  years  of 
Bishop  (after  Cardinal)  Vaughan’s  episcopate. 

Nor  can  any  objection  be  taken  to  what  I may  call 
“ family  Christian  names  ” — I mean  that  in  certain  families 
it  is  a sort  of  tradition  to  repeat  one  or  more  of  the  same 
name  or  names  in  every  generation.  The  custom  has  much 
to  recommend  it. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  choice  of  national  saints’  names  : 
George  and  Hilda,  Patrick  and  Brigid,  Andrew  and  Mar- 
garet, David  and  Winifred,  will  serve  as  examples  in  these 
islands. 

There  is  another  method  of  choice  which  is  peculiarly 
Christian  : I mean  to  select  for  the  child  the  name  of  the 
saint  on  whose  feast-day — or  at  least  on  the  nearest  possible 
day — the  baby  was  born.  Perhaps  occasionally  the  result 
would  not  be  quite  acceptable,  but  sometimes  it  is  very 
fortunate.  I knew  one  family  which  had  its  piety  in  follow- 
ing this  method  rewarded  by  three  particularly  graceful 
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names — Theodore,  Madeleine,  Gabriel.  In  Italy  a girl  born 
on  Christmas  Day  would  be  called  Christina ; and  on 
March  25  would  be  Annunziata;  and  one  on  August  15, 
Assumpta. 

This  reminds  me  that  in  Catholic  countries  it  is  not  the 
custom,  as  with  us,  to  celebrate  one’s  birthday,  but  rather 
one’s  saint’s  day.  It  is  a beautiful  practice,  and  certainly 
tends  to  make  the  bond  between  the  saint  reigning  in  bliss 
and  his  or  her  namesake  on  earth  much  more  real  and  more 
appreciated.  And  if  the  child  has  been  given  the  name  of 
the  saint  on  whose  day  it  was  born,  birthday  and  saint’s  day 
happily  coincide. 

The  newly  born  baby  has  no  say  in  the  name  given  to  it 
in  baptism;  but  later  on,  at  Confirmation,  the  child  (at  least 
in  this  country)  can  choose  an  additional  name  or  names. 
Parents  and  school  teachers  should  induce  children  to  select 
such  names,  not  merely  because  they  are  “ pretty,”  but  out 
of  devotion  to  the  saints  thus  adopted  as  extra  patrons  in 
Heaven.  Similarly,  children,  whether  at  home  or  in  school, 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  become  familiar  with 
the  lives  of  those  saints  whose  names  have  been  given  them 
either  in  baptism  or  in  Confirmation.  There  is  such  a large 
selection  of  excellent  C.T.S.  penny  lives  of  the  saints  that 
ordinarily  speaking  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  an  attractive 
and  edifying  account  of  one’s  heavenly  patron  and  name- 
sake. 


Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.’s  List 


MEMOIR  OF  KENELM  HENRY  DIGBY 

By  BERNARD  HOLLAND,  C.B.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a memoir  of  the  life  and  a guide  to  the  writings  of 
the  author  of  the  “ Broadstone  of  Honour,"  “ Mores  Catholici,” 
“ Compitum,”  and  numerous  other  works. 


Messrs.  Longmans  have  now  received  permission  to  import  a further 
supply  of  Canon  Sheehans  Life  from  America. 

CANON  SHEEHAN  OF  DONERAILE 
The  Story  of  an  Irish  Parish  Priest 
as  Told  Chiefly  by  Himself  in  Books, 
Personal  Memoirs  and  Letters 

By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  HEUSER,  D.D.  With  Portraits.  8vo. 
14s.  net. 

“ Gives  a more  complete  and  attractive  picture  of  an  Irish 

?arish  priest  and  his  flock  than  any  other  story  on  contemporary 
rish  life.” — Universe. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  & GO.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON,  E.G.4. 


SOLDIERING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Rev.  James  Carey,  a chaplain  with  the  American 
troops,  writes  an  article  in  America,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  : — - 

Marching  with  a soldier’s  pack  on  your  back  is 'not  the  best 
way  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  Moselle  Valley.  The  hills  are 
many,  and  steep,  and  long,  and  the  pack  grows  heavier  at  every 
step ; and,  thus  accoutred,  one  is  in  no  mood  to  admire  even  the 
beautiful  scenery  that  is  lavish  along  the  historic  valley.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  of  other  divisions  told  us  of  their  regrets  at  their 
lack  of  ease  and  leisure  in  passing  through  this  lovely  land.  But 
as  one  of  them  remarked,  it  was  no  “ Cook’s  Tour.”  If  I had 
my  choice  I would  make  the  trip  from  Treves  to  Coblenz  in  a 
canoe,  but  in  the  army  there  is  but  little  choice.  Our  regiment 
received  the  order,  a most  welcome  one,  to  proceed  to  Coblenz 
by  train.  But  as  it  was  a troop  train  one  had  time  to  see  and 
admire  the  panorama.  . . . 

All  along  our  route  there  was  manifested  what  to  the  folk 
at  home  may  seem  incredible,  and  a subject,  too,  of  bitter  dis- 
cussion. I refer  to  the  friendliness  between  the  American  troops 
and  the  German  civilian  population.  At  different  places  on  the 
way,  our  men  were  cheered,  and  greeted  with  welcome  by  the 
Germans,  men,  women,  and  children.  Was  this  sincere?  Well, 
the  soldiers  believed  it  was,  and  reciprocated.  Indeed,  I have 
seen  troop  trains  passing  in  certain  parts  of  the  U.S.A.  evoking 
less  enthusiasm  than  that  manifested  by  our  enemy.  The 
Germans  were  beaten  by  our  boys,  and  our  boys  had  just  come 
from  the  scenes  of  German  desolation  and  destruction.  How 
explain  it?  It  is  difficult  to  explain.  Of  course  some  answer: 
German  guile,  trickery  and  propaganda,  but  our  boys  do  not 
accept  the  explanation.  I think  perhaps  both  parties  find  each 
other  better  than  was  anticipated.  In  the  first  place  our  troops 
came  in  here  as  America  would  expect  them  to  come,  not  as 
marauders,  not  with  the  pomp  and  arrogance  of  barbaric  con- 
querors, not  with  slaves  chained  to  their  chariots,  or  if  you  wish, 
to  their  “ flivvers,”  not  riding  down  people,  or  with  flourish  of 
guns,  striking  terror,  but  just  going  about  their  business  in 
American  fashion,  with  something  to  do,  and  doing  it ; some 
destination  to  reach,  and  reaching  it,  So  entered  the  first  Ameri- 
can troops  on  German  soil,  and  into  all  the  towns  and  cities  on 
their  route.  ... 


| “The  Art  of  Speaking  with  God” 
An  Aid  to  Mental  Prayer. 

This  pamphlet  may  be  had  from  Rev. 
J.  SUNN,  The  Presbytery,  Little  Hormead, 
near  Buntingford,  Herts. 

Price  6d. 

Reduction  on  Orders  of  20  and  over. 

(This  price  includes  printing',  postage  and  circulation.) 


MGR.  CANON  SURMONT’S  JUBILEE. 

Thursday  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Edward  Canon  Surmont,  D.D.,  and  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese 
of  Westminster  since  the  year  1909.  During  Cardinal  Vaughan 
he  was  Deputy-Vicar  for  all  religious  communities  of  women. 
Ordained  priest  on  May  22,  1869,  he  was  nominated  a Canon 
in  1899,  and  in  1911  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a Protonotary 
Apostolic  ad  instar  partic.  In  connection  with  this  golden 

jubilee  of  his  ordination  and  in  appreciation  of  the  great  work 
he  has  done  Bishop  Butt,  the  Provost  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  has  sent  out  the  following  letter  to 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  : — 

“ On  the  22nd  of  this  month  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Surmont, 
D.D.,  V.G.,  will  enter  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  priesthood. 
I am  sure  that  you  will  desire  to  mark  the  occasion  by  recognizing 
in  some  way  the  important  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
the  diocese,  and  the  unfailing  kindness  which  every  member 
of  the  Clergy  has  met  with  at  his  hands.  I have  reason  to  know 
that  anything  of  the  nature  of  a ‘ Presentation  ’ would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  him  ; may  I suggest  that  you  should  undertake  to 
say  a Mass  for  his  intention,  and  let  him  know  by  means  of 
the  enclosed  postcard?  ” 


Extract  from  a review  of  the  famfhlet  in  the"  Universe''  of  May  2nd. 

"...  gives  in  concise,  clear  summary  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  that  Art  of  Arts  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  spiritual 
life — ' The  Art  of  Speaking  with  God.’  ” 

“ . . extreme  simplicity  and  clearness.” 

**  . a delight  to  meet  with  such  a plain  exposition  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter." 

” It  is  for  pointing  us  to  the  real  thing,  the  whole  real  thing  and  nothing 
but  the  real  thing  that  we  owe  a debt  of  deep  gratitude.' 


"D  ARGAINS  IN  BOOKS.  — Burke’s  Peerage  1914,  8s.;  Spenser's 
-U  Fairy  Queen,  2 vols.  iolio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2  15s.;  Stone's 
Connemara  profusely  illus.,  5s.  ; Madden's  United  Irishmen,  is  vols., 
1916,  .£8  : Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  New  Letters  and  Memorial-,  a vols.,  ns.  ; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  ot  a Dancer's  Li  e,  4s.  ; Ban  of  the  Bori  Demons 
and  Demon  Dancing  in  Africa,  ; Arthur  Symons,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Large  Paper  copy,  £2  2s. : Ruskin's  Works,  Best  Library  Edition  39  vols.  £45  ; 
halt  morocco,  fine  set,  cost  £65  ; Morley’s  Gladstone,  3 vols.,  30s. ; Debrett  s 
Peerage,  2 vols  , 1915,  new,  8s.  6d.;  Vertot’s  Knights  of  Malta,  in  French, 
Paris,  1726  with  portraits,  4 vols.,  £3  10s. ; — Baker's  Great  Bookshops, 
14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham, 


The  Italian  papers  gravely  announce  that  “ the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  has  delegated  Senator  Vittorio 
Scialoja  as  its  representative  at  the  ceremony  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Peace  preliminaries  to  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries.” 
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ot  material  and  measurement  forms  on  request 
All  Wool  West  of  England. 

SERGE  SUITS. 

The  suits  are  cut  and  finished  in  superior 
style  by  our  own  work-people  They 
look  well,  fit  comfortably,  and  give  full 
satisfaction  in  wear.  When  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  the  present  market 
value  of  these  suits  is  £5  5s.  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  they  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  / £* 

for  economical  baying  • 

The  “ Cambridge  ” 
Soft  Felt  Clerical  Hat 

(as  illustrated) 

3-inch  Brim,  1-inch  Silk  Ribbon  Band 
Satin-lined  Crown  and  Leather  Q /£? 
Forehead  Lining.  • Postage  6d.  O/  'G 

White  Lawn  Hdfs. 

These  Handkerchiefs  are  full  size  and 
g;  give  every  satisfaction  in  washing  and 
wear.  At  the  price  quoted  they  'J  / £2 
are  very  good  value.  The  dozen  * / '■' 

Also  in  IRISH  BLEACHED  Lawn  12/- 

A DDRESS  ALL  ORDER S T DEPT  — 

& 48,  BERNERS  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 
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[Saturday,  May  24,  1919. 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

THE  CARDINAL’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

May  25,  Sunday. — Westminster  : takes  part  in  outdoor  procession 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  4 p.m. 

May  26,  Monday. — Oratory  : assists  at  Mass  of  St.  Philip,  11  a.m. 
May  27,  Tuesday. — Liverpool : distributes  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  city’s  scholars. 

May  30,  Friday. — Cathedral  Hall : presides  at  meeting  of 

Cathedral  Altar  Society,  8 p.m. 

May  31,  Saturday. — Cathedral  precincts:  closes  the  Soldiers’  Hut 
and  addresses  the  workers,  4 p.m. 

The  Cathedral. — With  the  constant  round  of  services 
entailed  by  the  full  observance  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  yearly 
celebration  of  an  immense  number  of  masses,  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  vestments  in  use  at  the  Cathedral  is  very  great.  They  are 
maintained  by  the  Cathedral  Altar  Society.  The  Cardinal 
takes  a close  interest  in  .this  important  work  and  is  presiding 
next  week-end  at  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  report  of  the 
year’s  activities  will  be  submitted.  Dr.  R.  R.  Terry  has  arranged 
to  give  a lecture  on  “ Liturgical  Hymns  of  Our  Lady,”  and  his 
observations  will  be  illustrated  by  selections  given  by  the 
Cathedral  choir. 

The  Cardinal  at  Bethnal  Green. — His  Eminence  made  a 
canonical  visitation  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Assump- 
tion on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week,  and  administered  Con- 
firmation to  many  school  children  and  a number  of  adult  converts. 
Mr.  Chambers  and  Mrs.  Marquis  acted  as  sponsors.  Addressing 
a large  congregation  the  Cardinal  said  the  parish  had  been 
blessed  by  Almighty  God  in  a wonderful  way.  Owing  to  the 
generosity  of  a benefactress  they  had  a beautiful  church,  in  which 
the  self-sacrificing  Fathers  of  the  Assumption  ministered  to  their 
spiritual  needs.  They  should  now,  His  Eminence  urged,  make 
every  effort  to  erect  elementary  schools  which  were  so  sadly 
needed  in  their  midst.  Cardinal  Bourne  was  accompanied  by 
Mgr.  Canon  Jackman,  and  after  his  address  gave  Benediction. 

With  reference  to  the  Cardinal’s  appeal  for  elementary  schools, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  children  at  present  attend  a school 
erected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Spitalfields 
parish.  A site  for  a school  in  connection  with  the  Bethnal  Green 
parish  has  been  secured. 

Holloway. — Father  J.  H.fFilmanTconcluded  his  Catholic 
Evidence  Mission  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  It  was  of  eleven  days’  duration,  and,  following 
immediately  upon  the  outdoor  procession,  evoked  an  interest 
which  assured  its  success.  The  concluding  discourses,  preached 
to  congregations  which  overcrowded  the  church  were  on  “ May 
we  pray  for  the  dead  T ” and  " May  we  pray  for  the  Saints  ? ” 
In  his  invitation  to  non-Catholics  to  attend  the  mission.  Father 
Thomas  Carey,  the  rector,  pointed  out  that  the  Catholic  religion 
" is  held  by  the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  world  to-day. 
Come  (he  said)  and  hear  the  Catholic  religionfexplained  by  a 
Catholic  priest  in  a Catholic  church." 

Waltham  Cross:  A New  Convent^Sch ool. — Waltham 
House,  Waltham  Cross,  once  owned  by  Anthony  Trollope,  and 
where  he  wrote  many  of  his  novels,  has  just  been  opened  as  a 
convent  school.  1 he  house  itself  is  over  200  years  old,  and  was 
noted  even  in  Trollope’s  time  for  its  beautiful  landscape  garden, 
There  are  charming  grounds  of  nearly  ten  acres.  Since  Trollope’s 
time  it  had  been  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  William  Paul,  and 
after  him  his  son,  the  well-known  rose  growers.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross  last  summer,  and  has  been 
fitted  up  with  all  the  most  up-to-date  requirements  as  a day  and 
boarding  school.  The  first  Mass  was  said  by  Father  Browne  on 
Saturday  week.  The  Mother  Provincial  of  the  Order,  the 
Superiors  from  Carshalton,  Cheam,  Cale  Street,  Chelsea,  and  | 
Manchester  were  present,  also  the  present^communitv  and  the 
pupils  of  the  school.  j 

Kensal  : Outdoor  Procession. — The  twenty-third  annual 
solemn  outdoor  procession  took  place,  at  3.30  on  Sunday. 
For  the  first  time.  Father  Philip  Fletcher,  Master  of  the  Guild  of 
Ransom,  was  unable  to  take  part  in  this  procession,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  another  procession  at  Bow.  For  this  reason,  the 
sermon  at  the  close  of  the  Kensal  procession,  which  he  has 
generally  preached,  was  omitted.  Encouraged  by  the  fine 
weather,  a very  large  number  took  part  in  the  procession, 
which  was  watched  by  large  and  respectful  crowds  all  along  the 
way.  On  the  return  of  the  procession  to  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Holy  Souls,  Solemn  Benediction  was  given.  The 
celebrant  was  Father  Bernard  St.  Lawrence,  O.S.C.,  rector  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Souls,  Kensal  New  Town  ; assisted  by 
Father  Edward  D.  Browne,  who  had  preached  at  the  eleven 
o’clock  Mass,  as  deacon  ; and  FatherW.  H.  Kent,  O.S.C.,  of  Kensal 
N ew  Town,  as  sub-deacon.  The  other  clergy  taking  part  in  the 
procession  included  Father  James  Kelly,  O.S.C.,  of  Kensal  New 
Town  ; Fathers  Keogh,  O.S.C.,  and  Doyle,  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  Bayswater ; Father  Blake,  O.S.C.,  of  St.  Francis, 
Notting  Hill ; Father  Gane,  O.S.C.,  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
Desborough  Street ; and  Father  Vincent  Magrath,  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Harrow  Road. 


East  Finchley  : St.  Mary’s. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Reading  Guild  was  held  on  Sunday  last.  In  spite  of 
the  effects  of  the  war,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past 
twelve  months  in  the  sale  of  Catholic  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
Catholic  literature  generally,  and,  happy  to  relate,  a substantial 
balance  on  the  right  side  was  also  shown.  At  the  meeting  the 
president,  Mr.  Gaffney,  and  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Langley, 
were  re-elected  for  the  coming  year  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
all  present.  The  Rev.  Father  Joyce  proved  the  earnest  interest 
which  he  takes  in  the  work  of  the  Guild  by  a very  encouraging 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  a brief  outline  of  what 
the  members  might  do,  in  future,  still  further  to  advance  the 
success  of  the  movement. 

Catholic  Women's  Missionary  League. — The  C.W.M.L., 
founded  just  over  a year  ago  with  the  approval  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  and  of  the  English  Hierarchy,  has  issued  its  first 
annual  report.  The  League  is  a society  of  laywomen,  working 
under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Women  of  the  Gospel,  on  the 
lines  of  the  CEuvre  Apostolique  in  France,  though  differing  slightly 
in  methods  of  organization.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God  by  aiding  the  foreign  missions  by  means  of  prayer  and 
by  ministering  to  their  material  needs.  It  was  started  early 
in  1918  at  the  suggestion  of  Father  F.  E.  Ross,  the  Director  of 
the  British  Branch  of  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  the  Cardinal  formally 
sanctioned  the  society  as  a definite  missionary  organization.  The 
Bishops,  at  their  Low  Week  meeting,  gave  it  their  blessing. 
The  local  branches  of  the  society  are  in  touch  with  a central 
council,  and  members  undertake,  besides  prayers,  a yearly  gift  in 
money  or  kind.  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  president,  introduced  a 
scheme  of  “ Adopters.”  “ It  is  a fact  (says  the  report)  that 
many  good  Catholics  pay  their  mission  subscriptions  much  as 
they  hand  over  their  rates  and  taxes,  i.e.,  from  a sense  of  duty, 
without  sympathy  with  the  cause.  When,  however,  they  are 
brought  into  personal  relations  with  the  missionary,  they  realize 
that  he  is  ‘ a man  and  a brother.’  They  learn  to  visualize  him, 
and  his  interests  become  theirs.  The  League,  therefore,  set  itself 
to  work  to  secure  for  each  priest  or  sister  on  their  books  one 
member  who  would  offer  a daily  prayer  for  him  or  her  by 
name,  write  to  them,  try  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  their  needs 
and  some  details  of  their  labours.”  Later  in  the  year,  the 
Report  proceeds,  it  was  suggested  that  altar-stones  should  be 
sent  out  for  little  churches  constantly  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  mission  stations.  A large  supply  of  altar-stones,  originally 
intended  for  the  Army,  was  obtained  through  the  kindness  of 
Bishop  Keatinge.  The  League  has  over  340  adult  members 
and  330  children  members.  During  the  year  146  parcels  were 
sent  to  the  mission  field  in  North  and  South  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Honolulu,  India,  Ceylon,  and  West  and  East  Africa. 

Procession  at  Bow  Common. — The  annual  outdoor  procession 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  was  revived  on  Sunday  after 
being  suspended  during  the  period  of  the  war.  A feature  of  these 
public  manifestations  of  faith,  which  is  more  marked  in  the 
East  End  than  anywhere  else,  is  the  house  decoration  along  the 
route.  At  Bow  Common  there  were  many  elaborate  shrines  out- 
side the  houses  in  even  the  poorest  streets.  Some  of  them  were  of 
a war  character,  with  a roll  of  honour  as  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Bunting  was  profuse,  and  the  district  had  a^eneral  air  of  gaiety. 
It  was  the  lack  of  men  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this, 
and  other,  processions  during  the  war,  and  now  that  they  are 
returning  their  presence  is  manifest.  A sailor  in  uniform  bore 
a banner  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  immediately  after  Father 
Philip  Fletcher  and  his  acolytes.  There  were  one  or  two 
picturesque  groups  : notably  the  groups  of  little  children  bearing 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  Several  statues  were  carried, 
and  Children  of  Mary  attended  from  many  missions  in  East  and 
North  London.  Music  was  provided  by  the  Bow  Common  Brass 
Band,  and  the  League  of  the  Cross  Pipers  from  Commercial 
Road.  In  cope,  at  the  rear  of  the  procession,  were  Father  Fuest, 
S.C.,  Father  Fayers,  and  Father  Hosford,  S.C.  Other  clergy 
who  took  part  were  Father  James  Carey  (rector),  and  Fathers 
Aarts  and  Gyruters  (Milwall).  Father  Fletcher,  who  blessed  the 
shrines  as  the  procession  passed,  gave  a brief  address  on  the 
return  to  the  church. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George’s  Cathedral. — The  Very  Rev.  D.  O’Meara 
(administrator),  made  two  interesting  announcements  in  the 
Cathedral  on  Sunday.  During  enemy'  aerial  visitation,  he  said, 
the  whole  of  the  Southwark  district  was  continuously  bombed, 
but  happily  no  loss  of  life  amongst  the  Catholic  population  of 
the  Cathedral  parish  resulted.  He  attributed  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  parish  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady. 
That  day  was  the  anniversary'  of  the.  last  aerial  bombardment 
of  the  Metropolis  by  the  Germans.  Fierce  as  it  was,  no  fatal 
results  ensued,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God.  As  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  a special 
service  would  be  held  next  Sunday  in  the  cathedral.  At  Vespers, 
the  Very'  Rev.  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  would  preach;  after  which, 
the  parish  would  be  consecrated  to  Our  Lady.  Father  O’Meara 
announced  that  a war  memorial  in  the  form  of  a stained  glass 
window  would  be  erected  in  the  cathedral.  Young  men  of  the 
parish  had  fought  and  died  for  the  imperishable  principle  of 
national  right  and  justice  ; and  it  was  due  to  posterity,  fee  added, 
that  the  memories  of  the  unretuming  brave  of  St.  George’s 
Cathedral  parish  should  be  perpetuated.  Father  O’Meara 
mentioned  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  raise  /200  for  the 
project. 
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Lambeth  Peace  Pageant. — The  Mayor  of  Lambeth  has 
this  week  decided  to  establish  a committee  of  citizens  of  the 
borough  to  inaugurate  a pageant  on  an  elaborate  scale  as  part 
of  the  rejoicings  during  Peace  Week.  Adequate  Catholic  repre- 
sentation on  the  committee  has  been  invited,  and  preliminaries 
of  the  peace  pageant  have  already  been  discussed.  It  was 
proposed  to  introduce  a certain  element  into  the  procession 
which,  however,  was  considered  to  be  objectionable  to  Catholics 
taking  part  in  it,  and  that  portion  of  the  function  has,  in  conse- 
quence been  wisely  cancelled. 

The  Catholic  history  of  Lambeth — and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  old  parish  church — -offered  adequate  inspiration 
to  the  promoters  of  any  historical  pageant.  The  Executive  of 
the  Catholic  League  of  South  London  this  week  has  been  con- 
sidering the  details  of  a public  procession,  which  will  be  even 
more  realistic  in  its  conception  and  practical  in  its  objective  than 
the  forthcoming  municipal  function.  Mr.  Lindsay  Foakes 
(the  hon.  organizing  secretary  of  the  League)  told  our  represen- 
tative that  it  was  proposed  to  have  a public  procession  of  Catholic 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  in  the  great  war.  They  would 
proceed  in  procession  from  different  South  London  missions  to 
St.  George’s  Cathedral,  and  their  passage  through  the  streets 
of  the  borough  would  enable  the  residents  to  appreciate  the 
great  part  which  Catholic  men  played  in  winning  victory  for 
the  Allied  cause  and  for  universal  peace. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  has  given  his  cordial  support  to 
the  proposal,  the  details  of  which  are  being  considered  by 
Mgr.  W.  F.  Brown,  in  conjunction  with  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Catholic  League.  It  will  be  both  a Victory  and  a Peace 
pageant. 

Housing  Problems  in  Lambeth. — The  Right  Rev.  Mgr- 
W.  F.  Brown,  V.G.,  has  interested  himself  in  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  poor  of  North  Lambeth,  which  were  publicly 
condemned  last  week  by  the  local  Member  of  Parliament  as  a 
scandal.  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall  estate  has,  within  the  past 
few  years,  been  remodelled,  and  every  facility  possible  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  poor  people  who  previously  inhabited  the 
dwellings  on  the  estate. 

At  a Catholic  meeting  at  Vauxhall,  last  week,  Mgr.  Brown 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  the  families 
for  whom  the  remodelled  houses  were  originally  intended — the 
majority  engaged  in  workshops  and  factories — had  been  unable 
to  obtain  housing  accommodation  on  the  estate,  with  the  result 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  settle  in  districts  far  removed 
from  their  business  places.  Mgr.  Brown  complained  that  serious 
hardship  had  thereby  been  caused  to  a section  of  the  working 
classes  who  could  ill  afford  to  travel  any  considerable  distance 
to  their  homes.  He  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
of  the  estate  to  the  matter  and  he  had  received  a reply,  but  the 
nature  of  the  letter  he  was  unable  to  communicate  to  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Burge,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Southwark,  has  established 
the  “ Lambeth  Citizens’  Housing  Association,"  to  inquire  into 
the  housing  conditions  of  the  borough,  and  he  has  invited  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  co-operate  with  him  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  housing  conditions  of  the  people. 

Walworth. — In  the  great  world  war,  some  ninety  men  of  the 
congregation  of  the  English  Martyrs,  Rodney.  Road,  made  the 
great  sacrifice  ; whilst  many  others  have  been  rendered  unfit 
for  further  military  service.  The  idea  was  conceived  of  com- 
memorating worthily  the  part  taken  by  the  men  of  the  parish 
in  the  cause  of  a world-wide  peace,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect 
a marble  altar  in  the  church  to  replace  the  wooden  structure 
which  has  been  used  for  the  past  sixteen  years — in  fact,  since 
the  church  was  built.  It  was  an  undertaking  which  it  was 
realized  would  tax  the  resources  of  the  congregation — poor,  but 
most  generous — but  the  clergy  had  implicit  faith  in  the  people. 
That  it  was  fully  justified  was  seen  on  Sunday,  when  the  rector 
made  the  pleasing  announcement  that  the  money  necessary  for 
the  lower  portion  of  the  altar,  with  the  exception  of  £ 15,  had 
been  subscribed.  He  mentioned  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
place  in  the  church  a stone  pulpit  to  complete  the  war  memorial. 
When  the  altar  was  erected,  it  was  hoped  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  church  to  be  consecrated. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Uttoxeter  : the  Late  Mrs.  Bamford. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death  on  the  15th  instant  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sutton  Bamford, 
widow  of  John  Bamford,  J.P.,  of  Oldfields  Hall,  Uttoxeter,  and 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Orme  Hawthorn  of 
Uttoxeter.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Uttoxeter,  on  Friday  evening,  and  next  morning  a Solemn 
Requiem  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Rector  of  the  Mission,  Rev.  W. 
Buscot,  the  deacon  being  Rev.  Julian  Bamford,  the  sub-deacon 
being  Rev.  B.  Moore.  The  chief  mourners  were  Capt.  H.  J. 
Bamford  (son),  Major  and  Mrs.  Redfern  (son-in-law  and 
daughter),  Miss  H.  Hawthorn  (sister),  and  many  other  relatives 
were  present.  The  interment  in  the  cemetery  was  witnessed  by 
a large  and  sympathetic  assembly,  and  the  last  prayers  at  the 
graveside  were  recited  by  Father  Buscot. 


BRENTWOOD 

Warley,  Essex. — The  parish  church  of  this  little  Essex  village 
is  to  be  consecrated  on  July  2.  Well-wishers  and  old  friends 
desirous  of  participating,  one  way  or  another,  in  this  glad  event 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  Father  Adkins,  the  parish  priest. 

Chingford. — On  Sunday,  May  18,  1919,  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
O'Grady,  V.G.,  celebrated  Holy  Mass  in  the  hall  attached  to 
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The  Times,  May  15,  reported  the  Bishop  of  London  as  saying 
at  his  Diocesan  Conference  that  out  of  an  income  of 
^10,000,  £6,500  went  for  income-tax,  super-tax,  rates  and 

taxes,  and  insurance,  leaving  an  available  balance  of  ^3,500  on 
which  to  keep  the  garden  at  Fulham  Palace,  the  maintenance 
of  a motor-car,  and  the  cost  of  ten  servants,  which  were  essential 
for  a big  house.  “ You  see,  it  can’t  be  done,”  his  lordship 
exclaimed,  and  has  decided  that  his  London  house  must  be  put 
into  the  market.  The  Guardian  for  last  week  shows  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  bench  are  similarly  situated. 

“ The  Man  in  the  Street  ” knows  little  of  the  poverty  of  many 
of  those  supposed  to  be  well-to-do,  with  their  incomes  down  to 


if  my  10th,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  Hurcomb, — Thank  you  ever  so  much.  I do 
feel  so  grateful,  you  have  been  a good  friend  indeed.  The 
advertisement  in  The  Tablet  entitled  “ Lame  Dogs  over 
Stiles  ” so  took  my  fancy  that  I told  my  husband  about 
it  and  he  said  : “ There  is  no  one  better  than  Mr.  Hur- 
comb.” I am  delighted,  I received  your  letter  and  cheque 
this  morning.  It  was -so  much  more  than  I expected.  I 
thank  you  a thousand  times  for  advising  me  to  put  them 
into  the  auction  sale.  My  husband  also  is  delighted  be- 
cause he  advised  Lady (my  mother)  not  to  part  with 

the  jewels  to  the  local  jeweller  until  he  had  shown  them 
to  you.” 


one-quarter.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  selling  of  their 
lands  and  estates  is  entirely  due  to  labour  unrest,  &c.  ; but  that 
it  not  all.  So  it  happens  that  what  one  great  firm  is  doing  in 
estates  I am  doing  in  jewels,  pearls,  and  plate.  I know  of  the 
struggles  many  of  them  are  passing  through — the  wrench  it  is 
for  them  to  part  with  the  silver  which  has  been  in  the  family 
for  centuries,  and  also  to  sell  the  jewels  which  have  adorned 
their  women-folk  for  many  generations.  But  so  it  is.  The 
news  is  spreading  like  wildfire  of  what  I am  doing  for  the  upper 
classes  by  sending  their  jewels  to  my  auction  sales  and  obtaining 
abnormal  prices  for  them.  Just  let  me  give  you  two  examples 
only.  One  of  his  Majesty’s  Judges  asked  me  to  sell  one  piece 
of  jewellery  which  he  purchased  in  Regent  Street  for  ,£145  ; at 
my  sale  last  Monday  it  sold  for  £225.  A well-know  solicitor  in 
Great  Winchester  Street  asked  me  to  sell  a diamond  pendant, 
and  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  .£450 ; it  sold  in  my  last 
Monday’s  sale  for  £860 ! Silver,  both  modern  and  ancient,  is 
still  fetching  huge  sums.  The  only  charge  is  6 per  cent,  to 
7 per  cent,  on  the  prices  realised.  Is  that  not  better  than 
sacrificing  your  treasures  for  a mere  song  to  the  old-fashioned 

W.  E.  HURCOMB  AND  BUCKLEY 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  and  VALUATIONS  of  Town  and 
Country  Properties,  Antique#  and  Modern  Furniture,  China, 
Pictures,  Prints,  Books,  Articles  of  Vertu,  ably  eonducted  in 
London  and  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Consultations 
Free.  170-3,  Piccadilly,  W.l.  Phone:  Regent  475. 

firms  or  to  the  modern  ones  with  palatial  shops  who  offer  half, 
third,  and  even  one-fourth  of  the  prices  that  I am  getting?  Come 
now,  and  let  us  reason  it  out.  I will  come  into  the  country, 
charging  only  my  bare  fare,  and  inspect  your  goods  at  your 
house  or  bank,  and  tell  you  what  they  are  likely  to  fetch. 

If  you  fear  to  send  your  jewels  to  me  direct,  ask  your  local 
bank  to  send  the  parcel  to  their  head  office,  and  I will  call  and 
inspect  them  there.  Or  ask  your  lawyer  to  send  them  to  their 
London  agent — “ always  a firm  of  London  lawyers  ” — and  I will 
call  and  make  the  valuation  and  offer  my  prices — prices,  by  the 
way,  which  hold  good  after  you  have  tried  ANY  BODY  else 
or  MANY  BODIES.  I shall  urge  and  entreat  you  to  submit 
your  valuables  to  auction  with  my  cash  offers  as  reserves.  This 
method  ensures  your  goods  not  being  sold  for  less  than  my  cash 
offers. 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old 
Sheffield,  modern  silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections 
purchased.  Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures, 
works  of  art.  Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all 
purposes,  inventories  made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances, 
household  effects,  &c. — castle  or  cottage. 

N.B. — On  no  account  address  your  parcels  otherwise 
than : — 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.i  (lift  to  third  floor). 

Telephone  : Regent  475  or  Avenue  2828. 


BUDD  BROS.,  Tailors 

STYLE  AND  FIT 
GUARANTEED 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

97,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

(Close  to  Po&  Office  Tube  Station.) 
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Bolt£s  Caf6,  Mornington  Road.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  many 
Catholics  now  attending  Mass  there.  The  congregation  were 
delighted  to  hear  that  a site  for  church  and  schools  had  now  been 
acquired  and  building  operations  begun.  A dozen  members  of 
the  congregation  are  now  making  a census  of  this  extensive 
district. 


LEEDS 

Barnsley  : Consecration  of  Church. — The  Church  of  Holy 
Rood,  Barnsley,  which  was  begun  in  1903  and  opened  in  1905, 
was  solemnly  consecrated  to  God  by  the  Bishop  of  Leeds.  It 
was  a great  day  for  the  Catholics  of  the  town  who,  under  the 
direction  of  Father  J.  Hill,  the  rector,  have  worked  hard  week 
by  week  for  years  to  complete  the  building,  designs  and  decora- 
tion, and  clear  off  the  debt.  For  some  months  past  the  church 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  decorators  and  the  result  of  their 
work  was  seen  in  all  its  beauty  of  colour  tastefully  applied,  by 
the  crowded  congregation  which  was  present  at  the  High  Mass 
on  the  Tuesday  following.  Unfortunately  Father  Hill  was  de- 
prived of  the  consolation  of  being  present  owing  to  illness  due 
to  over-strain.  At  the  consecration  ceremony  the  Mass  was  sung 
by  the  Bishop  of  Leeds,  who  was  attended  by  Canon  Earnshaw 
as  assistant  priest,  Father  Garman,  S.J.,  and  Father  Malone  as 
deacons  at  the  throne,  Father  Mitchell  and  Father  Horrax  deacon 
and  sub-deacon  of  the  Mass.  The  sacred  ministers  wore  beauti- 
ful new  vestments  given  to  the  church  by  the  late  Lieut.  Harold 
Carrington  and  his  sister.  Amongst  other  clergy  present  were 
the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Broadhead,  vice-president  of  Ushaw 
College.  Orlando  di  Lasso’s  Mass  was  finely  rendered  by  a well- 
trained  choir,  with  Palestrina’s  “ O Bone  Jesu,”  at  the  Offertory 
and  Tye’s  “ Laudate  ” at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 

The  sermon,  which  was  a striking  deliverance  on  the  story  of 
the  Mass,  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Northampton.  “ It  was 
recently,”  said  his  Lordship,  “ his  good  fortune  to  see  for  the 
second  time,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  sights  in  nature,  the 
great  waterfall  of  Niagara,  and  it  was  so  entrancingly  beautiful, 
so  enormously  powerful,  and  so  ceaseless,  that  it  seemed,  he 
said,  to  speak  to  us  of  our  Saviour’s  founding  of  those  volumes 
of  redeeming  Blood  that  were  ever  flowing  from  the  Cross.  At 
Niagara  one  also  saw  something  of  the  ingenuity  of  man.  In 
modern  times  it  seemed  a pity  that  these  great  volumes  of  water 
should,  as  it  were,  run  to  waste,  and  now  on  either  bank  had 
been  set  up  power  houses  to  transmit  and  transform  the  water 
power  into  electric  current  to  be  stored  up  and  transmitted  to 
all  the  industries  far  and  near.  And  so,  again,  the  redeeming 
Blood  must  be  brought  home  to  the  individual  soul.  It  must 
not  be  suffered  to  run  to  waste.  We  must  have  a great  turbine, 
some  great  spiritual  engine,  that  would  transmit  it  to  our  inner- 
most hearts,  and  that  the  Divine  wisdom  had  also  provided  for 
in  the  great  institution  of  the  Holy  Mass,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  the  Mass  was  to  make  Calvary  ours,  to  make  redemption  ours, 
to  make  the  cleansing  from  sin  ours,  to  make  the  great  nourish- 
ment of  the  Flesh  and  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  ours.”  The 
preacher  then  sketched  the  story  of  the  Mass  in  a series  of 
arresting  pictures  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  gatherings  in  the 
catacombs,  the  glorious  days  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  the 
demolitions  of  Reformation  and  the  difficulties  of  the  penal  days 
in  England,  and  the  reviving  glories  of  the  “ second  spring  ” 
throughout  the  Empire.  “ And  now  when  they  looked  round  the 
English  speaking  world  they  saw  that  magnificent  churches  were 
growing  up,  neither  expense  nor  trouble  being  spared  to  make 
them  beautiful  and  to  make  them  as  near  as  possible  worthy  of 
the  Holy  Mass.  Meanwhile,  while  the  Catholic  movement  was 
going  on  another  movement  was  beginning,  and  the  eucharistic 
faith  was  reviving  even  amongst  their  Protestant  brothers.  It 
had  gone  on  reviving,  and  gathering  strength  year  by  year,  and, 
said  the  preacher,  may  God  grant  that  it  might  go  on  to  that 
desirable  end  when  they  would  naturally  see  that,  as  there  was 
only  one  Mass,  so  there  could  only  be  one  Church.  That  was 
the  story  of  the  Mass,  which  was  worth  telling  on  such 
a day  as  that,  which  crowned  their  own  efforts  for  the 
Mass  during  so  many  years.  That  was  their  life’s  work  which 
was  crowned  by  that  day’s  ceremony.  Having  erected  that  beau- 
tiful church  they  would  not  regard  it  as  an  insurance  company 
regarded  its  palatial  offices,  or  as  a vain  woman  regarded  her 
fine  dresses  and  jewels.  The  church  was  for  use,  and  the  use 
of  the  church  was  the  Holy  Mass.  The  Bishop  spoke  in  favour 
of  daily  Mass,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  to  use  the  church  for 
Mass  as  constantly  as  they  possibly  could ; and  so  they  would 
have  their  share  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophecy  of  Malachy  : 
‘ From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down,  My  name 
is  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  there  is  sacrifice, 
and  there  is  offered  to  My  name  a clean  oblation.;  for  My  name 
is  great  among  the  Gentiles,  said  the  Lord  of  Hosts.’  ” 

At  the  evening  service  there  were  May  devotions,  a proces- 
sion and  Benediction,  and  a sermon  on  Our  Lady  as  “ the  cause 
of  our  joy,”  by  Father  Garman,  S.J. 

On  Monday  the  Bishop  celebrated  a High  Mass  of  Requiem 
for  all  the  deceased  benefactors  of  the  church.  In  the  evening 
the  celebrations  were  brought  to  a worthy  end  by  a social  gather- 
ing' of  the  people  of  Holy  Rood  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  A very 
successful  concert  was  given,  and  an  address  from  the  Bishop 
of  Northampton  was  deeply  enjoyed.  He  enlarged  on  the  won- 
derful work  which  Father  Hill  had  done  in  Barnsley  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  His  Bishop,  he  said,  had  reason  to 
rejoice  in  such  work  and  such  a priest. 

The  Bishop  of  Leeds  followed  with  an  appreciation  of  Father 
Hill’s  colossal  work,  and  of  the  hospitality  they  had  received 
from  him.  Two  members  of  the  congregation,  Dr.  Chappie 
and  Mr.  R.  Hanlon,  also  paid  tribute  to  this  work,  for  which 


they  thanked  Father  Hill  in  the  name  of  his  people,  and  wished 
him  a speedy  recovery  of  his  health,  which  the  strain  of  that 
work  had  so  seriously  impaired.  They  wished  him  “ ad  multos 
annos 1” 


NORTHAMPTON 

Kettering  : Concert. — On  Friday  evening  in  last  week  Mr. 
Gervase  Elwes  organized  and  gave  a much  appreciated  concert 
in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Kettering,  on  behalf  of  the  building  fund 
of  St.  Edward’s  Church.  Mr.  Elwes  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Alf. 
Bailey’s  orchestra,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sanders  (piano),  Miss  Sybil 
Eaton  (violin),  Canon  Cary  Elwes  (’cello),  Madame  Lilian  Blunt 
(soprano),  Miss  Alice  Mandeville  (contralto).  The  items  chosen 
were  of  a high  order  and  were  rendered  with  rare  skill  by  the) 
artistes,  who  were  greeted  with  repeated  applause.  “ Kettering’s 
capacity-  for  enjoying  and  intelligently  appreciating  the  best  of 
good  music,”  says  the  local  paper,  ‘‘  was  never  more  convincingly 
shown  than  on  Friday  evening,  when,  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  a 
crowded  audience  listened  with  unrelaxing  attentiveness  to  any- 
thing and  everything  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes  and  the  five  distinguished 
i artistes  he  had  brought  along  with  him  had  to  sing  or  to  play. 

I Apart  from  its  artistic  importance,  the  function  was  noteworthy 
I as  affording  further  evidence  of  the  Squire  and  Lady  of  Billing’s 
J benevolent  concern  for  the  welfare  of  St.  Edward’s  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  success  of  the  building  fund  which  Canon 
j Tonks  and  his  loyal  workers  are  raising  with  such  praiseworthy 
| energy  and  zeal.  Lady  Winefride  Elwes  herself  was  on  the 
| palm-adorned  platform  for  practically  the  whole  evening,  “ turn- 
ing over  ” the  accompanist’s  scores,  and  manifesting  in  various 
other  ways  her  keen  personal  interest.  Mr.  H.  T.  Winterhalder, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  ; Mr.  Robert  Bell,  hon.  treasurer ; 
Mr.  Richards,  as  hon.  secretary ; and  a host  of  other  helpers 
contributed  to  the  occasion’s  big  success.” 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

! Bishop  Keating,  Principal  Catholic  Chaplain  to  the 
j Forces,  has  transferred  his  London  office  from  23a,  Old  Bond 
j Street,  Piccadilly,  W.i.,  to  British  Columbia  House,  1,  Regent 
| Street,  S.W.  1. 

j Colonel  G.  V.  Dauglish,  late  The  Buffs,  of  The  Manor, 

; Lockinge,  Wantage,  was  received  into  the  Church  at  Oxford  on 
' May  14. 

! Viscountess  Encombe  and  the  Misses  Maxwell  and  Miss 
\ Fitzherbert-Brockholes  have  arrived  at  18,  Hans  Road. 

| Sir  Gerald  Strickland  and  the  Misses  Strickland  have 

I arrived  at  24,  Eaton  Place  for  the  season. 

! Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  will  make  a special  appeal 
1 at  Farm  Street  Church  on  Sunday  next,  May  25,  at  noon  on 
' behalf  of  The  Edith  Cavell  Homes  of  Rest  for  Nurses, 
j The  marriage  arranged  between  Major  John  Berington, 
j Royal  Marine  Artillery,  and  the  Countess  of  Kinnoull  will  take 
; place  quietly  on  Monday,  the  26th  instant,  at  half-past  eleven 
i o’clock,  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Spanish  Place. 

j The  Hon.  Mrs.  Noel  gave  birth  to  a son  on  the  18th  of 
, May  at  29,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.  Both  are  doing  well. 

1 Mrs.  Eyston  and  Miss  Eyston  have  arrived  at  48,  Carlisle 
j Mansions,  Carlisle  Place,  S.W.  1.,  from  Hendred. 

j A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  owner,  the 
i Duke  Gandolfi,  his  solicitors,  Messrs.  Lambert,  of  Malvern,  and 
I the  auctioneers,  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank,  and  Rutley,  at  the  close 
I of  the  auction  of  the  Blackmore  Park  Estate,  at  Worcester,  for 
the  equitable  way  in  which  they  had  dealt  with  the  tenants, 
j Out  of  84  lots  in  the  first  day’s  catalogue.  80  changed  hands  for 
} a total  of  ,£85,500,  and  115  lots  in  all  were  sold  on  the  two  days. 

■ The  mansion  and  park  were  withdrawn.  The  firm  has  privately 
j sold  the  town  house,  No.  63,  Portland  Place,  which  was  to  have 
been  offered  at  the  end  of  this  month. 


Ex-Service  Students  and  the  Universities. — That  part 
of  the  Government  Scheme  of  Financial  Assistance  for  the 
| Education  and  Training  of . Ex-Service  men  which  relates  to 
Higher  Education  at  public  educational  institutions  in  England 
! and  Wales,  says  an  official  notice  from  Whitehall,  is  being 
; administered  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Grants  can  be  made 
by  the  Board  to  assist  properly  qualified  students  to  take 
' (amongst  others)  full-time  University  Degree  or  Diploma  Courses, 

' some  Post-Graduate  Courses,  Full-time  Refresher  Courses,  and 
Courses  of  Higher  Commercial  or  Technical  Education  at  Poly- 
: technics  or  Technical  Institutes.  An  intending  applicant 
should,  in  the  first  place,  communicate  with  the  Head  of  the  Edu- 
cational Institution  at  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  course,  from 
: whom  he  may  receive  a Form  of  Application  (0. 13).  If  he  needs 
j advice  as  to  the  best  institution  for  him  to  approach,  he  should 
' consult  the  Chief  Education  Officer  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  of  the  area  in  which  he  resides!  If  he  has  any  difficulty 
in  finding  an  institution  which  has  accommodation  available  for 
him,  he  should  communicate  with  the  Service  Students’  Bureau, 

1 Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.  1.  Applicants 
who  desire  to  attend  Universities  in  the  British  Oversea 
Dominions  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Imperial 
Education  Committee  (W.O.  S.D.  8),  Adastral  House,  Victoria 
Embankment. 
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ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

V N Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
1 VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 
I of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
A towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 

GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 

Memorial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 

VINO  PERFIX0 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

4-0/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams  : Telephone : 46  Leamington. 

“Perfexo,  Leamington."  Code:  ABC  5th  Edition. 

ARCH0  H.  HAMILTON  & CO. 

POSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inventors  of  the  Petrifying,  Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL 

YOU  will  appreciate 

HERBERT’S  ELEPHANT  COFFEE 

In  tins.  2/6  per  lb.  tin. 


and 

DELICIOUS  CHINA  TEA, 

at  3/6  per  lb. 


If  not  obtainable  locally  we  will  send 
you  4 lbs.  COFFEE,  carriage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  10/-,  and  4 lbs. 
CHINA  TEA,  carriage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  14/- 

EDWARD  HERBERT  & CO.,  LTD., 
9-10,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  3 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
GUIANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  EGYPT 
j STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  <Sc 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
’ t STEAM  PACKET  GO 

18  MOORGATE  SI  LONDON  E G ! 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND 

BANK  LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE : 5,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Uncalled  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital  ... 
Reserve  Fund 


3 1st  December,  1918. 


Deposits  ... 

Cash  in  hand  and  Balance  at  Bank 
Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice 
Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange 
Advances 

Advances  on  War  Loans 


of  England 


Paid  .up  Capital  is  now 
Reserve  Fund  ,,  „ 


£34,428,948 

27,256,250 

7,172,697 

7,172,697 

£334,898,435 

63,756,371 

65,809,169 

100,849,947 

99,213,614 

14,218,201 


£8,171,417 

£8,171,417 


OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 65  & 66,  OLD  BROAD  STREET  E.C.2. 

Specially  organised  for  Developing  British  Trade  abroad. 

Forei^p  Banking  business  of  every  description  undertaken. 
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Convalescence 


Food  Must  be  Right. 

WEAK  digestion  and  restricted 
activity  render  ordinary  meals  in- 
tolerable. The  food  must  be  light 
and  nourishing  if  normal  health  is  to  be 
regained.  A Sure  He)p 

All  that  is  needed  for  the  support  of  life 
is  contained  in  the  ‘Allenburys’  DIET, 
and  in  such  form  that  the  digestive 
powers  are  enoouraged  and  strengthened 
and  a feeling  of  well-being  is  promoted 
throughout  the  entire  system.  The 
flavour  is  most  acceptable. 

Trouble  Spared. 

The  ‘ Allenburys  ’ DIET  is  prepared  by 
adding  Boiling  Water  Only  to  the 
required  quantity. 

A DOCTOR  writes  : 

“ Gentlemen— I used  it  with  a patient 
I had  under  close  observation,  and  the 
result  was  so  marvellous  that  it  has  been 
continued.  She  has  not  been  so  well  for 
some  years.”  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S. 


®&hm 


For  Adults 


D80  Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  & Hanburys  Ltd.,  London.  ^ 


Stains  vanish  before  the 
magic  touch  of  Movol. 

New  Linen  is  expensive — and  not  necessary. 
A cover  stained  with  ink  and  ironmould  can 
easily  be  made  to  look  like  new  again  by 
the  magic  touch  of  Movol,  the  wonderful 
harmless  stain  remover.  No  matter  how 
k*a<^  4?r  ^ow  lar8e  the  stain  is,  call  to  your 
aid  Movol,  * smear  a little  of  the  magic 
substance  over  the  stain,  wait  a couple  of 
minutes,  and,  Presto  ! the  stain  has  vanished. 

A thimbleful  of 
Movol  itt  the  rinsing- 
water  will  remove 
the  yellow  tinge  from 
white  clothes. 


STAIN 


REMOVER 


From  Chemists, 

Grocers,  etc.,  in 
1/-  & 6d.  tubes, 
or,  if  you  can’t 
obtain  it,  send  Removes  Ironmould,  Rust, 
1/2  for  large  Fruit  and  Ink  Stains  from 
tube  to  Clothing,  Marble,  etc.  # 

W.  EDGE  & SONS,  LTD.,  BOLTON,  L#ancs. 

Follow  carefully  the  direction*  uiven  with  each  tube. 


on  Meat  and  Eggs. 


‘Atora’  Shredded  Beef  Suet  makes 
a Milk  Pudding  far  creamier  and  nicer 
than  does  an  egg,  and,  alternated  with 
all  kinds  of  Suet  Puddings,  forms  the 
most  nutritious  diet  known. 

“Atora”  makes  the  best  and  least 
expensive  foods  for  young  and  old,  and 
grows  the  most  sturdy  children. 


Shredded 

ATORA 

Beef  Suet 

also  excels  for  tasty  dishes  made  of 
Cereals  and  flour  substitutes. 

Cereal  Fritters  should  be  fried  in  Block  ‘Atora.’ 

• 'Atora”  contains  no  indigestible  skin,  water 
or  preservatives,  and  keeps  for  weeks. 

j£  lb.  goes  as  far  as  2 lbs.  raw  suet. 

Shredded  for  Puddings,  Pastry  and  Mincemeat. 
In  Blocks  for  Frying,  Cooking  and  Preserving. 
Of  all  Orocers  and  Stores  in  1 lb.  boxes  1/4 

HUGON  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Opensfcaw,  Manchester. 


'rite  for  Sample s 
Seni  post  free 

Robinson  & Cleaver,  Ltd. 

<j.8N  Donegall  Place. 

BELFAST  anV^ 


Foster  Clark’s 


The  Creamiest  Custard  j 


Cream  Custard 


MEDICAL. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

BAY  VIEW  MOUNT,  PAIGNTON 

C-  ‘■"*3  SOUTH  DEVON. 

r A Catholic  Home  for  Invalids,  Convalescents,  andf§ 
Chronic  Cases.  Ladies  or  Gentlemen.  Highest 
References.  Every  Home  Comfort. 
VISITORS  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Plymouth  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  O’LOUGHLIN, 
St.  Joseph's  Villa,  Hartly,  Plymouth. 

For  Terms,  be.  apply  to  The  Lady  Superintendent. 


Nervous,  rest  cure,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S,  W.  1 j, 
Tel.  Putney  647. 

HOUSES. 

l\d.}cr  voord ; minimum  Jf. 


nORSE  T.— FOR  SALE,  by 

' Auction  June  5th.  Vacant  possession, 
charming  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY.  South. 
Magnificent  views.  Private  chapel,  3 reception, 
billiard,  11  bed  rooms,  bathroom;  electric  light, 
gas,  town  sanitation  and  water  ; stabling,  garage, 
gardener’s  cottage  ; 3^  acres  beautiful  grounds. 
Particulars,  Rumsey  & Rumsey,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

per  word  / minimum  J9. 


M 


RS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 


VANTS’  AGENCY,  35  George  Street,  Port- 
quare,  London,  W.  Rooms  lor  engaging. 
Hours  10  till  1 — * till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock. 


Established  1874.  Telegrams  “ Anxiously,  London. 
Telephone  No  1755,  Mayfair. 


'T'EMPLL  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

A Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone ?q86  Western 


HOUSf  Kk  EPi  R,  refined  widow, 

seeks  RE-ENGAGEMENT  to  gentleman, 
priest  or  layman.  Most  trustworthy  ; good  cook. 
Or  as  LADY  HELP.  Mrs.  Byrne,  42,  Whitby 
Road,  Fallowfield,  Manchester. 


p.ARLOt  RMAID  (Under).— Lady 

thoroughly  recommends  tall,  capable  girl. 
Some  experience.  Apply  by  letter  only,  Mrs. 
Cavave,  Stanhope  Hotel,  Stanhope  Gardens, 
London,  S.W. 7. 


yOUNG  LADY  (25),  daughter 

French  Colonel,  wishes  find  home  English 
family  “»u  pair,”  in  or  near  London.  Would  give 
FRENCH  LESSONS  and  be  companion  ladies  own 
age.  First-class  French  diplomas.  T,,  330,  care 
Deacon’s,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

,U  ter  mord  i minimum  71. 


AIR  AND  TRANSPORT 

SERVICE — Demobilised  young  Catholic 
soldier  wanted,  with  good  training  as  MECHANIC 
and  CHAUFFEUR.  Applv,  stating  qualifications, 
salary  required,  No.  291,  Tablet  Office. 


CAN  anv  I ady  recommend  nice 

French  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  for  end 
July,  for  country?  Two  girls,  11  and  6.  Good 
English  teaching  and  disciplinarian.  Child’s  maid 
kept.  Apply  No.  364,  Tablet  Office. 

CAN  any  Lady  recommend  single- 

handed  HOUSEMAID,  with  between-maid, 
for  country  and  London?  Small  family.  Wages 
£2%-£io.  Apply  with  ref.  and  particulars  to  No. 
282.  Tablet  Office. 


POOR  GENERAL  and  HOUSE- 

PARLOURMAID  wanted;  country;  R.C. 
Chapel  attached  to  house  ; good  wages  ; help  given. 
Apply  No.  3^2,  Tablet  Office. 


WANTED,  NURSE -HOUSE- 

^ * MAID  in  June  or  Julv  for  France.  Paris 
and  the  country.  2 children  , some  sewing.  Good 
references  essential.  Comfortable  situation.  Miss 
Ursula  O’Connor,  Dunsdale,  Poole  Road,  Bourne- 
mouth. 


CLERICAL. 


DRIEST  requires  permanent,  cheer- 

ful  HOME  ;*easy  teims  ; limited  services  given 
if  desired.  Apply  No.  353,  Tablet  Office. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ATHOLIC  BOYS  can  reside  in 

Catholic  Tutor’s  house  and  attend  First  Grade 
Public  School  as  day  pupils  for  their  secular 
education.  No  3*4,  Tablet  Office. 


PATHOLIC  TUTOR,  residingnear 

Oxford,  has  ACCOMMODATION,  for  pupil 
requiring  preparation  for  Responsions,  Previous,  or 
other  examination.  Highest  references;  ver; 
firacing.  Apply  “ Windy  Top.”  Boar’s  Hill,  Oxtori 


Z 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

i\d.  far  word  ; minimum  JM. 


D 


URRANT’S  HOTEL 

GpnrorA  fVT  q nrh petpr  ^niiar*  W, 


I u i\  a i o u v 1 j 
— George  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  Catholic).  _ Elec 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet.  Inclusive  te 
from  12s.  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adject 

London."  ’Phone : Mavfair  6484  5. 

MORFOLK  HOTEL,  BOURNE- 

MOUTH — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds, 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors ; suites 
df  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  terms 
or  A la  carte  Telegrams:  ‘’Norfolk,  Bournemouth.*' 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


RASTBOURNE.  — bLA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
racing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate.  Tel.  419. 
Apply  Secretary 


“XHE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

I HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  ot  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  ‘‘The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 
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TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  ias.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 


A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ . Any  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 

leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  tree  Platinum  scrap, 
£\6  per  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


(CRUCIFIXES,  finely  carved, 

5",  6/6 ; 10".  n/6;  12",  13/6;  18",  17/6;  22v, 
21/—;  36,/.  42/— . Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Gradualsand  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


VyATCHES  WANTED.  Any  kind 

* * in  any  condition  ; good  prices  by  return 
post.  Watches  returned  promptly,  post  free,  it  offer 
is  not  satisfactory.  E.  LEWIS,  29,  London  Street, 
Southport,  Lancs.  Est.  1873. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

l\d  ficr  Tvord  { minimum  .7 5. 


(CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN,  M.C., 

demobilised,  earnestly  DESIRES  FOUR- 
SEATER CAR.  Saved  £130  therefor.  Any  sug- 
gestions ? Any  offers?  Apply  No.  342,  Tablet 
Office. 


HOME  FOR  LADIES.— Beautiful 

Residence,  50  acres  ot  park  and  farm  land , 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts.  Chapel  on 
the  estate.  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental)  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford,  Middlesex  


WOULD  any  kindly  disposed 

person  be  willing  to  ADOPT  BABY  BOY 
aged  about  18  months?  Full  surrender.  Priest’s 
recommendation.  Reply  to  No.  347,  Tablet  Office. 


AUCTION. 


ON  TUESD  AY,  JUNE  3rd,  at  3.30  o'clock,  at 
THE  GRAND  HOTEL,  COLMORF.  ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

SALE  BY  AUCTION  of  a 

SMALL  COLLECTION  OF 
ARUNDEL  PRINTS, 

Engravings  after  H.  Wierx,  W.  Hollar,  including 
15  engravings,  “Life  of  Saint  Ignatius,” 

AN  EARLY  FLEMISH  TRIPTYCH, 
and  other  OIL  PAINTINGS, 
FLEMISH  XIV  & XV  CENTURY  CARVINGS. 

The  collection  was  formed  by  the  late  John  B. 
Hardman,  K.S.G.,  ot  Birmingham. 

ULEETWOOD,  DEAKIN, 

-*■  HENDRIKS  & Co.  will  Sell  by_  Auction,  as 
above.  Catalogues  from  Auctioneers’  Offices,  29, 
Newhall  Street.  (Telephone  4046  Central.) 

A portion  of  the  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE 
belonging  to  the  same  estate  will  be  Sold  by  Auction, 
at  the  city  Sale  R ooms,  35,  Temple  Street, 
Birmingham,  on  Wednesday,  June  4th,  at  xi  o’clock. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  lordship  ihe\Bishop  oj  Southwark. 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  gvmnasium,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc. 

Dr  essmakirg.  Cookery,  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  suojectsare  taught  in  the  Senior  Division, 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  MOTHER. 


ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY, 

MILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

Under  the  Patronage  op  His  Eminenck 
Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
ot  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mother  Abbess. 


X AVERI AN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND'S  LANE,  HAMPSTEAD,  LONDON,  N.W 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  ol 
Gentlefolk,  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M. 

Trained  Teachers  ; preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public  Examination*  ; organised  games;  daily  walks 
on  the  beautiful  Heath  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks 
Stations  : Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (10  min)  , 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  &c.,  apply: 

The  Head  Master. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — T H E MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

A separate  Department  for  Boy  Boarders  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  (under  the  patronage 
of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Brentwood. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


STELLA  VI.®. 

FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Advantages ; Winter  in  sunny  Italv,  summer  in 
Switzerland,  Brittany,  Normandy,  British  Isles. 

Lessons  from  the  best  masters  in  Music  and  Art. 

Lectures  in  Italian,  French,  German.  Spanish  and 
English,  by  University  Professors  and  others.  Special 
private  and  conversational  lessons. 

Chaperonage  to  Concerts,  frequent  visits  to  Basilicas, 
Art  Galleries,  Museums,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Rome  and  its  environs.  Tours  to  Naples,  Florence 
and  Venice. 

Atmosphere  and  comforts  of  a cultured  and  Christian 
home,  with  the  devoted  care  of  Nuns  speaking  one’s 
own  tongue.  Pleasant  intercourse  with  foreign 
pupils  of  good  social  standing. 

Highest  references  indispensable. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev,  Mother,  Stella 
Vias  College,  271,  Via  Nomentana,  Rome,  Italy. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical . 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  T918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  ) 

BO \RDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  : modern  house  improvements. 

English  in  all  its  branches;  French  in  daily  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Singing.  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics. Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 
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The  Month  oftde  Sacred  Heart 


ADORABLE  HEART  of  JESUS.  By  F.  Galliffet,  SJ.  4s.  Postage  4d. 

ANCIENT  DEVOTIONS  to  the  SACRED  HEART.  By  Carthusian 
Monks  of  the  J4th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  4s.  Postage  4d. 

DEVOTION  to  the  HEART  of  JESUS.  By  the  late  Father 
-1  Dalgairns  of  the  Oratory.  Edited  by  Father  Allan  Ross  of  the 
same  Congregation.  4s.  Postage  4d. 

FORM  OF  CONSECRATION  to  the  SACRED  HEART  of  JESUS,  and 
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The  next  Consistory.  Some  speculations  as  to  how 
the  nine  vacancies  in  the  Sacred  College  may  be  filled. 
An  occasion  when  American  Cardinals  were  contem- 
plated (p.  675). 

The  prayer  “Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus. ” Some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  word  “ quoque  ” here 
refers  not  to  what  has  gone  before,  but  to  something 
that  is  to  come  (p.  677). 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  at  Lansdowne  House.  A 
plain  statement  on  the  subject  of  public  morals  : “ This 
we  know  : you  may  have  the  highest  possible  morality 
in  the  most  terrible  physical  surroundings ; you  may 
have  the  greatest  immorality  in  surroundings  which 
have  every  claim  to  sanitation  and  hygiene  ” (p.  666). 

Some  of  Cardinal  Gasquet’s  famous  predecessors  in 
the  office  of  Librarian  of  the  Roman  Church  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Vatican  Library  (p.  665). 

The  sorrows  of  Archdeacons — their  duties  and  emolu- 
ments. Why  it  is  that,  though  they  have  neither 
palaces  to  maintain  nor  pensions  to  pay,  they  are 
seldom  rich  (p.  663). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 
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Government  had  allowed  these  Irish-American  dele- 
gates to  go  to  Ireland  and  see  things  for  themselves, 
but  unfortunately  their  speeches  in  that  country  had 
been  a gross  abuse  of  the  permission  granted  to  them. 
As  to  the  general  situation,  though  the  Convention  had 
not  been  a mistake,  they  could  not  close  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  “the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
were  in  open  rebellion.  Murder  was  not  only  common, 
but  commonly  approved,  and  it  exacted  no  reprobation 
among  the  supporters  of  Sinn  Fein.  How  great  the 
dimensions  of  the  mischief  were  could  only  be  realized 
when  one  noticed  what  the  official  bodies  boldly  said. 
Nobody  who  had  served  in  the  British  Forces  or  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  without  re- 
pudiating it  was  eligible  for  Sinn  Fein,  under  whose 
guidance  the  custodians  of  law  and  order  had  been  done 
to  death  in  Ireland  by  murderers  and  cowards.”  To 
schemes  brought  forward  for  a settlement  the  Sinn 
Feiners’  only  reply  was  to  call  for  a Republic;  whilst 
Ulster,  “ secure  in  repeated  pledges  which  never  could 
and  never  would  be  broken,”  would  say  that  it  rested 
on  the  security  of  those  pledges  that  she  would  not  be 
coerced.  He  was  persuaded  that  at  this  moment  the 
only  policy  it  was  proper  to  announce  until  the  recon- 
stituted Cabinet  had  given  a collective  decision  on  the 
whole  position,  was  that  the  Government  would  protect, 
by  the  assertion  of  any  degree  of  force  necessary,  life 
and  order.  While  it  was  true  that  the  present  move- 
ment was  in  many  of  its  fundamental  features  a re- 
crudescence of  an  older  movement  which  it  had  not 
been  found  possible  to  extirpate,  the  mind  of  England 
was  inflexible,  and  wrongdoing  and  crime  had  to  be 
put  down  with  an  iron  hand.  That  was  the  policy  that 
needed  to  be  pursued. 


imperial  parliament:  HP  he  Lord  Chancellor  last  week 
THE  government  X made  a statement,  in  answer 
and  Ireland.  to  Lord  Midleton,  who  had  asked 
about  the  recent  tour  of  the  Irish-American  delegates 
in  Ireland,  which  shows  how  difficult  is  the  situation 
there.  After  expressing  the  general  hope  that  the  war 
would  help  to  a mutual  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  he  pointed  out  that  Irish 
emigrants  who  had  left  their  homes'  under  circum- 
stances of  disaffection  had  been  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  such  understanding.  It  was  on  that  account  that  the 


— THE  SITUATION 
IN  INDIA. 


Meanwhile,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Montagu  was  making 
a statement  on  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  in  India.  The  currency  position,  owing 
to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  had  been,  and  still  was, 
a source  of  grave  anxiety ; there  was  the  trouble  with 
Afghanistan  ; and  the  risings  in  Indian  towns,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Army  and  police, 
had  caused  much  suffering.  Our  first  duty  was  to 
restore  order.  Then  there  had  been  a shortage  of 
foodstuffs,  many  had  died  from  influenza, .and  there  was 
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widespread  unrest  among  the  Mahomrnedan  population 
arising  out  of  the  defeat  of  Turkey.  Anxiety  was  felt 
by  them  about  the  liberation,  equality  of  treatment  and 
self-determination  to  which  they  looked  as  a result  of 
the  war.  These  fears  were  aggravated  by  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  the  Indo-British  Association,  which  slan- 
dered whole  sections  of  the  people  and  made  them  sus- 
picious of  the  good  faith  of  Parliament.  Then,  again, 
the  Acts  based  on  the  recommendations  of  Judge  Row- 
latt’s  Committee  for  dealing  with  disaffection,  &c.,  was 
meeting  with  widespread  opposition  throughout  India. 
The  Government  were  determined  to  maintain  order 
in  India,  because  they  believed  that  it  was  the  only 
atmosphere  in  which  nationality  could  grow  uninter- 
ruptedly, surely  and  swiftly.  Mrs.  Besant  had  stated 
in  public  that  the  Rowlatt  Act,  as  amended,  contained 
nothing  that  any  good  citizen  could  resist.  An  inquiry 
into  the  troubles  would  be  held.  Turning  then  to  the 
future,  Mr.  Montagu  said  that  he  was  more  strongly 
convinced  than  ever  that  we  must  proceed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  for  amending  the  government  of 
India.  Lord  Southborough’s  Committee  had  reported 
that  an  electorate  157  times  as  large  as  the  present  one 
could  (be  obtained  ; and  Mr.  Feetham’s  Committee  has 
reported  and  shown  that  you  can  divide  the  functions 
of  the  Government  of  India  from  those  of  the  local 
Governments,  and  thus  admit  of  the  long-desired  decen- 
tralization, and  that  in  the  functions  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment there  are  many  and  substantial  functions  that  can 
be  entrusted  at  once  to  the  charge  of  representatives  of 
the  peoples  of  India.  The  Bill  was  therefore  only  await- 
ing the  recommendations  of  Lord  Crewe’s  Committee 
on  the  changes  in  the  India  Office  that  will  require 
statutory  enactment,  and  the  publication  of  the  Indian 
Government’s  dispatches  and  of  the  local  Governments 
on  the  report.  The  whole  Bill  would  be  submitted  to  a 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses. 


-THE  HOUSING 
BILL. 


— NURSES 
REGISTRATION. 


— VIVISECTION  ON 
DOGS. 


There  was  an  earnest  discussion 
next  day  on  the  Dogs’  Protection 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent vivisection  on  dogs,  and  to  which  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood  had  proposed  an  amendment  which  would 
allow  vivisection  on  a certificate  that  a particular  ex- 
periment would  be  useless  unless  performed  on  a dog. 
This  amendment  was  opposed  by  Sir  F.  Banbury, 
whilst  Captain  Elliot  contended  that  the  very  name  of 
the  Bill  was  misleading.  It  was  not  a Bill  to  protect 
dogs ; it  merely  desired  to  prevent  any  mutilation  as 
performed  by  scientific  and  properly  qualified  men,  but 
would  not  prevent  anyone  from  depriving  a dog  of  the 
end  of  his  tail,  or  cutting  out  with  a rusty  knife  any 
part  of  an  animal  to  which  he  had  a fanciful  objection. 
If  this  Bill  were  passed,  experiments  now  being  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  promise  of  benefit  for  the  human 
race  would  be  brought  tq  a dead  stop.  Sir  A.  Geddes 
urged  that  for  the  experiments  in  question  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  an  animal  should  be  selected  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  live  under  the  same  conditions 
and  on  the  same  diet  as  man.  The  selection,  therefore, 
was  confined  to  cats  or  dogs,  and  there  were  certain 
experiments  which  could  only  be  performed  on  dogs. 
It  would  be  absolutely  wrong  for  this  country,  by  pro- 
hibiting these  experiments,  to  deny  to  its  surgeons  the 
right  to  be  taught  to  save  human  life.  Sir  W.  Whitla, 
of  Belfast,  supported  the  amendment,  as  it  would  pre- 
vent the  Bill  from  retarding  progress  in  medical  science. 
Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  said  he  was  endeavouring  to 
qualify  this  prohibitive  clause  in  the  interest  of  men, 
women  and  children,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  dogs. 
Vivisection  was  confined  to  comparatively  few  dogs, 
and  many  of  the  experiments  were  simple  operations 
which  did  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  interfere  with  the 
well-being  of  the  dogs  experimented  upon.  Out  of 
roughly  55,000  experiments  made  in  1917,  a few 
thousand  only  were  on  dogs,  and  most  of  those  were 
harmless  inoculation  operations.  The  majority  of  the 
experiments  were  made  on  rats,  mice,  guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits.  Nineteen  thousand  were  promoted  on  behalf 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  23,000  were  for  the  testing  of 
serum,  vaccine  and  other  drugs,  a very  necessary  pre- 


caution before  they  were  used  on  human  beings.  On  a 
division  the  amendment  was  accepted  by  a majority 
of  78. 

On  Monday,  when  the  Housing  Bill 
as  amended  in  Committee  was 
considered,  Sir  M.  Conway  moved 
an  amendment  giving  the  Local  Government  Board 
! power  to  refuse  approval  of  a building  scheme  if  they 
j considered  it  “ injurious  to  the  natural  beauties  or 
| architectural  amenities  of  the  neighbourhood.”  This 
1 was  strongly  supported  by  Sir  H.  Craik,  who  pointed 
: to  the  disastrous  results  that  had  arisen  from  the 
: freedom  allowed  in  the  past.  After  some  further  dis- 
| cussion  the  amendment  was  disallowed,  but  Captain 
| Ormsby-Gore  obtained  acceptance  for  a motion  allow- 
i ing  a local  authority  to  appeal  to  the  Board  against 
I excessive  expenses  being  imposed  upon  them  for  the 
| building  schemes  of  county  councils.  An  effort  made 
| by  Rear-Admiral  Adair  to  make  grants  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Board  of  the  rents  to  be  charged 
failed.  The  same  fate  befell  an  amendment,  moved  by 
1 Major  Barnes,  to  ensure  that  where  land  was  taken 
I compulsorily  the  enhanced  value  due  to  war  conditions, 

J or  to  conditions  which  might  have  obtained  during  the 
: seven  years’  emergency  period,  did  not  go  into  the 
1 pocket  of  the  individual  landowner.  In  reply  Dr. 

! Addison  said  that  he  was  anxious  that  they  should  not 
pay  one  penny  more  than  they  ought  for  land.  A con- 
siderable number  of  schemes  had  already  been  delayed 
| because  of  what  they  considered  to  be  excessive  prices. 

; If  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Bill  became  law  land  would 
| be  acquired  at  a fair  valuation,  and  its  immediate  effect, 
j in  his  view,  would  be  to  secure  a lot  of  land  by  agree- 
! ment. 

Whilst  a Bill  for  the  registration  of 
nurses  is  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  another  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Upper  House  which,  on  its  second  read- 
ing, had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  severe  criticism.  Lord 
Ampthill  declared  that  it  was  not  a registration  Bill,  but 
a Bill  to  secure  the  incorporation  and  recognition  of  a 
company  called  the  College  of  Nursing.  If  its  object 
had  been  registration  only,  its  promoters  might  have 
waited  for  the  Bill  now  under  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mons. He,  therefore,  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
measure.  Lord  Crewe  admitted  that  passing  an  exami- 
nation was  not  a guarantee  for  character  or  efficiency, 
and  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  second  reading  were 
allowed  and  then  both  Bills  be  considered  together. 
Lord  Dufferin  opposed  the  second  reading  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bill  before  the  House  was  a hospital 
matrons’  and  governors’  Bill.  The  Bill  which  he  sup- 
ported was  the  Bill  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nurses 
which  was  being  discussed  in  the  Commons.  The 
nurses  distrusted  this  Bill  because  the  College  of 
Nursing  was  so  obviously  working  for  its  own  ends. 
Speaking  for  the  Government,  Lord  Sandhurst  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  second  reading  would  be 
allowed  as  they  were  anxious  that  the  principle  of  regis- 
tration should  be  affirmed,  though  he  agreed  that  regis- 
tration was  no  absolute  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the 
services  of  a profession.  On  a division  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a majority  of  forty-one.  Mean- 
while the  House  of  Commons  was  giving  a third 
reading  to  the  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland. 
Strong  protests  were  made  against  it  both  by  Sir  E. 
Carson  and  Mr.  Devlin.  The  former  denounced  its 
discrimination  against  Ireland,  and  declared  that  the 
Government  would  checkmate  Sinn  Fein  better  by 
attending  to  education  than  by  jerrymandering  the 
constituents  into  local  government.  Mr.  Devlin  com- 
plained of  the  little  interest,  taken  in  the  measure  and 
asked  for  no  better  indictment  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment imposed  on  Ireland  than  Sir  Edward’s  declara- 
: tion. 

| the  ATLANTIC  flight.  Soon  after  mid-day  on  Sunday  the 
how  hawker  was  wonderful  news  that  Mr.  Hawker 
swed.  anci  Commander  Grieve  had  been 

j saved  was  flashed  all  over  the  world.  The  happy  tidings 
I came  first  from  Lloyd’s  signal  station  in  the  island1  of 
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coming-winter,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  coal  production  in  the  next  few  months. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  the 
Government  set  up  by  Koltchak  at 
Omsk  will  shortly  be  recognized  by 


BETTER  PROSPECTS 
IN  RUSSIA. 


Lewis.  The  message  ran  as  follows  : ‘ ‘ Danish  steamer 
Mary  passing  eastwards  signalled  following  : — ‘ Saved 
hands  Sopwith  aeroplane.  ’ Station  signalled  : — ‘ Is  it 
Hawker?’  Steamer  replied: — ‘Yes.’”  Late  in  the 

evening  the  Admiralty  announced  that  the  Danish  ship  WU1S1V  wm  S11UI  Liy  uc  1C4.„gllMCU  uy 

which  had  rescued  the  airmen  had  been  intercepted  by  ab  tbe  Allies,  as  it  has  already  been  by  Japan.  The 
a destroyer  that  both  men  were  well  and  cbming  to  1 conditions  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Four  are  only 
London.  In  a statement  made  to  the  Daily  Mail,  Mr.  j tbose  which  the  Omsk  Government  has  already 
Hawker  explained  that  all  went  well  until  * were  dec]ared  ^s  willingness  to  accept.  They  must  pledge 
five  and  a half  hours  out  from  St.  John  s,  then  owing  themselves  to  respect  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  people, 

and  to  summon  a Constituent  Assembly  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time  the  right  to  “ self-deter- 
mination ” of  the  sma'ler  nationalities  forming  the  new 
border  States  must  be  admitted.  When  these  condi- 
tions have  been  formally  assented  to,  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment will  be  invited  to  send  a delegate  to  the  Peace 
Conference  and  presumably  to  enter  the  League  of 
Nations.  Meanwhile  the  essentially  anti-democratic 
rule  of  the  Bolshevists  continues  to  lose  ground.  The 
town  of  Pskoff,  162  miles  south-west  of  Petrograd,  has 
been  captured  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Esthonians  and 
ycr  u1cy  wc.c  4uK.tuy  i the  North  Russian  c under  Co]oneI  Balahovitch. 

may  be  safely  said  that , Trotsky  has  brought  up  more  troops  from  Moscow  to 


to  the  choking  of  the  filter,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
cooling  our  engines  began  to  rise.”  It  was  only  when 
the  temperature  of  the  water  rose  to  boiling  point,  and 
they  had  been  flying  for  12^  hours,  that  the  airmen 
decided  that  they  ‘‘must  play  for  safety,”  and  vso 
altered  their  course  to  strike  the  main  shipping  route. 

After  flying  for  another  two  and  a half  hours  they 
sighted  the  Danish  steamer  and  came  down  upon  the 
water  close  to  her.  A high  sea  was  running,  and  the 
lifeboat  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  them.  The 
aeroplane  had  to  be  abandoned.  When  on  Sunday  they 
were  transferred  to  a British  destroyer  they  were  quickly 
taken  to  Scapa  Flow.  It 

nothing  since  the  Armistice  has  given  such  general , p™'  ^advance  along' 7he  N^rVa^rlilwa^^ut,  i 


7 » , 0 r , ° „ prevent  tne  advance  along  tne  Narva  railway,  but,  in 

pleasure  as  the  news  of  the  rescue  of  these  gallant  the  words  of  the  Times  correspondent  at  Helsingfors, 
airmen.  Meanwhile  the  Atlantic  has  been  successfully  r 


nevertheless,  the  advance  continues,  and  the  Reds 


crossed  by  the  American  air-ship  N.C.4  under  Com- ; are  sufferi  defeat  after  defeat.»  Colonel  Rodzianko, 
mander  Reid.  Nor  must  the  dramatic  rescue  of  Hawker  j under  orders  frQm  General  Yudenitch,  has  addressed  a 
and  his  companion  make  us  overlook  the  greatness  of  , manifesto  to  the  le  of  Petrograd,  saving  that  their 
the  achievement.  After  reaching  Horta  and  then  Ponta  ]iberators  are  CQ£  * that  Russi|  wU1  be  buflt  a in 

Delgada  in  the  Azores,  the  air-sh,p  was  detained  for  . Qn  a democratic  bJs  by  a Constituent  Assembly,  with 

near  v a 'vee  : y a verse  wea  kr.  n a>  27  s e un;versa]  suffrag-e  that  Red  troops  who  surrender  will 

flew  again  and  reached  Lisbon  without  difficulty,  brom  „ P , ~ . . , . 

. & . . ry*  , t * 1.  . * „ , not  suffer  any  harm,  and  that  the  Tsarist  regime  will 

her  starting  point  at  Trepassey  to  Lisbon  she  travelled  ‘ t b t d & 


2,150  nautical  miles.  The  actual  flying  time  was  j 
26  hours  and  47  minutes.  Probably  by  this  time  she  ; 
has  reached  Plymouth,  where  a great  welcome  awaits  j 
her. 


THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


A not  unnatural  result  of  the  reduc- 


A PROBABLE  SHORTAGE 
OF  COAL. 


At  the  last  moment  of  the  last  hour 
the  German  delegates  have  pre- 
sented their  counter-proposals  in 
the  form  of  a volume  of  500  pages.  Much  of  it  is 
devoted  to  an  argument  designed  to  show  that  the  terms 


tion  in  the  miners’  working  hours  i offered  by  the  Allies  are  inconsistent  with  President 


is  a prospective  fall  in  the  output 
of  coal.  The  reduction  in  the  output  is  with  us  already, 
though  the  reduction  in  the  hours  has  not  yet  begun. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  in  announcing  in  the  House  of  j. 

Commons  that  to  meet  the  further  fall  in  output  which  j 

is  anticipated  modifications  may  have  to  be  made  under  j ^g80)000)000  reparation  by 


Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points.  A writer  in  the  Daily  Mail 
has  conveniently  set  out  in  parallel  columns  the  main 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  proposals  : 


THEIR  OFFER. 


for 


the  Fuel  and  Lighting  Order  in  the  amount  allowed  for  I 
household  consumption,  said  that  he  had  been  through 
a preliminary  draft  of  the  regulations,  but  until  he  had 
the  exact  data  before  him  he  could  not  decide  what 
form  they  should  take.  The  Government  would  do  their 
best  to  see  that  there  was  no  increase  in  price  to  the 
consumer.  Sir  Auckland,  in  reply  to  a question,  said  if 
exports  ceased  there  would  be  something  much  worse 
than  a shortage  of  coal  in  this  country.  Sir  R.  Horne 
informed  Major  Newman  that  the  estimated  reduction  j 
in  the  output  of  coal  due  to  the  reduction  of  working 
hours  was  ten  per  cent.  Meanwhile  it  is  disquieting 

to  note  that  the  fall  in  output  has  not  waited  for  the  Memel  to  remain  German, 
reduction  in  hours.  On  this  point  a representative  of  j Germany  to  get  back 
the  Daily  News  says  : The  miners  are  not  prepared  to  j Colonies  under  League  of 
admit  that  the  recent  decrease  in  output  is  due  to  any  j Nations  mandate, 
but  transitory  causes,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  many  j Neutral  tribunal  for  all  war 
of  the  men  who  have  returned  from  the  Army  to  the  I crimes. 
collieries  have  not  yet  become  inured  to  the  toil  of  ! 
coal-getting,  which  imposes  an  exceptional  strain  upon  I 

certain  muscles.  Apart  from  this,  it  has  to  be  borne  j The  opinion  commonly  held  in  Paris  is  that  German) 
in  mind  that  a good  deal  of  unrest  is  still  prevalent  in  ! will  sign,  with  a protest  that  she  does  so  under  com- 
the  coalfields.  It  is  more  or  less  dormant  for  the  | pulsion.  Rumour  there  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
moment,  but  whether  it  will  become  active  again  or  the  course  events  may  take.  If  an  attempt  to  divide  the 
subside  altogether  depends  a good  deal  on  the  issue  of 


1926,  in  gold  marks. 

^4,900,000,000  all. 

Some  German  trade  ships  to 
be  restored. 

All  battleships  disarmed. 

Upper  Silesia  to  remain 
German. 

South  part  of  E.  Prussia  to 
remain  German. 

West  Prussia  to  remain 
German. 


OUR  TERMS. 

£1, 000, 000, 000  by  1921  in 
gold,  ships,  or  other  forms. 
Total  to  be  fixed  by  1921. 

Ton-for-ton  reparation 
ships  sunk. 

Six  battleships  allowed. 
Restored  to  Poland. 


Population  to  decide. 

Restored  to  Poland. 

Ceded  to  Allies. 

Hun  Colonies  to  be  given  up. 


Allied  judges  for  ex-Kaiser 
and  other  enemy  war 
criminals. 


the  second  stage  of  the  Commission  inquiry,  which  is 
timed  to  close  on  June  20.  If  the  export  coal  trade  falls 
off  it  means  not  only  a loss  in  foreign  trade,  but  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  shipping  commodities, 
and  especially  foodstuffs,  to  this  country,  as  the  coal 
freights  on  the  outward  journey  are  estimated  in  fixing 
the  revenue  of  the  round  voyage.  Consequently  the 
cost  of  food,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  industry  to 
expand  and  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  country  in  the 


Allies  fails,  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  will  refuse  to 
sign,  which  will  compel  the  Allies  to  adopt  military 
measures — a new  blockade  and  further  occupation  of 
Germany.  The  enemy  will  then  yield  to  force  majeure, 
and  the  Count,  having  been  recalled,  another  pleni- 
potentiary will  sign  under  protest,  which  will  afford  a 
pretext  to  Berlin  to  wait  upon  events  for  an  opportunity 
to  repudiate  conditions  extracted  by  ‘‘brutal  force.” 
The  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  was  formally  presented  to 
Dr.  Renner  at  noon  on  Friday. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


THE  PROSPECT  IN  PORTUGAL 

With  the  “ Democrats  ” in  Portugal  once  more  in 
the  ascendant  the  situation  in  the  country  is 
not  one  that  can  alleviate  anxiety  as  to  its  future.  For 
the  moment  the  Republic  is  safe,  for  the  recent  Royalist 
rising  was  put  down,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  another 
which  was  reported  on  Tuesday  as  possible  in  the  Vigo 
district.  So  far,  then,  as  practical  politics  are  con- 
cerned the  Royalist  cause  is  dead,  or  at  least  in  sus- 
pense. The  very  savagery  with  which  the  last  out- 
break was  put  down,  and  the  wholesale  imprison- 
ments and  harshness  towards  Royalists  and  Moderate 
Republicans  which  have  followed  are  but  calculated 
to  keep  alive  yearnings  for  the  Monarchy,  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  was  by  comparison  far  better 
than  the  regime  of  the  “ Democrats  ” by  which  it 
was  displaced.  And  it  would  seem  certain  that, 
according  to  a statement  of  the  Moderate  Repub- 
licans, “ the  enormous  majority  of  the  nation  .... 
has  not  incorporated  itself  with  the  Republic.”  At  any 
rate,  that  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  profound  indifference  shown  towards  the 
recent  parliamentary  elections.  It  is  true  that,  as  in 
1915  so  in  1919,  an  election  held  within  a short  time  of  a 
“ Democrat  ” restoration  has  resulted  in  a “ Demo- 
crat ” majority,  but  the  number  of  voters  who  went  to 
the  pol's  was  considerably  reduced.  Thus  at  Lisbon  the 
number  of  votes  recorded  is  calculated  at  12,500,  little 
more  than  half  the  number  polled  in  1915  (24,000),  over 
40,000  voters  having  abstained.  The  “ Democrat  ” can- 
didates with  most  votes  have  only  some  4,000,  instead  of 
7,000  or  8,000,  as  in  1915.  Dr.  Affonso  Costa,  who 
obtained  7,964  votes  in  1915,  has  now  received  4,455. 
The  only  voters  who  showed  any  interest  in  the  elections 
were  the  Lisbon  Socialists,  who  recorded  twice  as  many 
votes  as  four  years  ago  (1,875  n°w,  939  in  1915).  This 
does  not  seem  to  show  that  there  is  any  enthusiasm 
for  the  Republic  or  its  Parliamentary  Government, 
though  it  may  possibly  point  to  a general  disgust 
with  politics. 

Whichever  of  these  alternatives  may  be  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  indifference  shown  towards  the 
elections,  there  can  be  little  or  no  question  that  the 
” Democrats  ” have  a period  of  power  before  them 
during  which  they  have  a fresh  opportunity  of  giving 
peace  at  home  and  so  enabling  their  country  to  be 
respected  abroad.  That  they  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  omens  are 
not  favourable  that  they  will.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
Monarchy  they  set  up  a regime  which  can  only  be 
described  as  proscription  and  persecution.  In  spite 
of  all  the  fine  words  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
the  prisons  were  crammed  with  innocent  people  who 
had  been  allowed  no  trial,  the  Carbonarios  ranged  at 
will  over  the  land,  the  Church  was  disestablished,  and 
al1  sorts  of  restrictions  placed  upon  the  practice  of 
religion.  The  cruelties  practised  by  the  Costa  regime  j 
upon  political  opponents  and  religious  persons  were 
denounced  at  home  and  abroad,  and  therefore  when 
Major  Sidonio  Paes  conducted  a successful  revolution 
against  it  in  December,  1917,  the  only  surprise  could 
be  that  it  had  been  so  long  in  coming.  A Republican 
and  no  Royalist,  he  was  a strong  and  honourable  man 
who  pursued  the  only  path  which  can  give  peace  to 
Portugal — the  path  of  justice  and  conciliation.  He 


signalized  his  rise  to  power  by  no  unnecessary  imprison- 
ments, and  set  himself  to  pacify  the  coyntry  by  reason- 
able and  practical  measures.  He  made  no  secret  that 
a prominent  feature  of  his  policy  was  concerned  with 
the  Church.  In  a decree  having  the  force  of  law  asso- 
ciations of  worship  were  made  acceptable  and  given 
the  rights  of  those  established  by  the  Law  of  Separa, 
tion,  full  liberty  of  worship  was  granted,  the 
seminaries  restored,  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rome  to  be  restored.  With  political  and  social  matters 
he  dealt  in  a similar  spirit  of  reasonable  conciliation. 
His  wish  and  purpose  were  to  carry  into  practice  a 
true  Republican  policy  which  had  so  far  existed  merely 
in  the  phrases  of  the  Costa  clique.  That  his  sincerity 
was  trusted  was  evident  from  the  way  the  exiled 
Bishops  returned  to  their  dioceses  on  the  morrow  of  the 
counter-revolution,  and  from  the  confidence  that  arose 
among  the  people ; it  was  intolerable  only  to  the  party 
he  had  displaced.  His  assassination  extinguished  a 
great  hope  for  Portugal,  and  the  fact  that  his  mur- 
derer is  still  unpunished  whilst  Royalists  are  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  as 
Royalists,  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  hope  in  the 
administration  of  those  who  are  now  in  power.  For  this 
dominant  Democrat  ’ ’ group,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  movement  of  thirty  years  ago  directed  against 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Braganzas,  and  in  recent  years  has 
abolished  the  King  and  done  its  best  to  abolish  God, 
has  also  sedulously  set  itself  to  get  rid  of  any  people 
who  would  serve  their  country,  irrespective  of  party. 

Their  object,”  declares  a Lisbon  correspondent 
who  in  the  past  has  shown  himself  uncommonly 
well  informed,  “ appears  to  be  to  be  able  to 
squabble  among  themselves,  imprison  their  political 
opponents,  and  exalt  political  murderers  into  national 
heroes,  without  word  of  all  this  crossing  the 
frontiers.  ...  In  the  same  way  the  party  in  power 
wishes  to  release  the  murderer  of  President  Paes,  and 
they  are  afraid,  not  of  opinion  in  Portugal — where 
nothing  would  be  said  in  the  Press— but  of  opinion  in 
Europe.  I have  noticed  an  intense  desire  to  persecute, 
and  an  equally  intense  desire  that  it  should  not  be  known. 
Yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  making  a 
very  great  mistake  in  not  being  a little  conciliatory,  for 
in  that  case,  the  Royalists  having  made  a false  move, 
the  Republic  would  have  found  very  few  critics  abroad.  ” 
Under  these  circumstances  there  are,  it  is  plain, 
abundant  reasons  for  apprehension.  The  great  need 
of  the  country  is  peace  within  its  own  frontiers,  and 
that,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  is  a policy 
upon  which  the  “ Democrats  ” look  askance.  If  the 
Republic,  instead  of  devoting  itself  to  the  proscription 
of  those  whom  it  regarded  as  its  political  foes  and  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Church,  had  concentrated  its 
energies  on  purifying  the  administration  of  the  country 
and  securing  its  financial  position,  it  would  have  more 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  than  it  has  at  present.  The 
duty  now  before  the  “ Democrats  ” should  be,  therefore, 
quite  plain  : they  must  redeem  their  past  blunders, 
abandon  the  policy  that  has  made  them  a by-word  in 
Europe,  and,  irrespective  of  party  hatred,  consult  the 
real  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.  “ There  are 
two  ways,”  says  the  outspoken  correspondent  already 
quoted,  “ in  which  the  ‘ Democrats  ’ can  win  respect 
for  themselves  and  for  the  Republic.  One  is  by 
adopting  a more  conciliatory  attitude.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  education,  for  instance,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Portuguese  people  would  welcome  less 
bigotry  on  their  part.  . . . The  other  way  is  by  main- 
taining order.”  But  we  are  not  hopeful  that  the 
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“ Democrats,”  whose  main  reliance  is  on  well-disciplined 
fanatics  like  the  Carbonarios  and  the  Marines,  will  of 
their  own  will  forsake  their  old  ways  and  follow  this 
path  of  reason,  though  it  seemed  that  they  might  be 
frightened  into  it  when  the  rumour  went  forth  that  if 
the  unrest  continued  Portugal  might  be  excluded  from 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  will  be  a sorry  thing  if  the 
work  of  Paes  be  undone  and  his  policy  reversed. 


A BRITISH  CARDINAL  IN 
THE  BALKANS 

III.— SOFIA. 

Tggt * Cardinal,  with  Mgr.  Jackman,  left  Salonika  on 
the  night  of  February  20th,  and  it  was  at  this 
point  that  I was  privileged  to  travel  with  him  and  be 
a witness  of  all  the  interesting  happenings  that  occurred 
the  next  three  weeks.  I brought  my  batman  with  me 
a London  youth  and  a recent  convert,  of  very  quick  per- 
ceptions and  with  the  soldier’s  faculty  of  making  himself 
understood  in  any  language,  and  of  a very  general 
usefulness.  Stanley  is  his  name. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  trains  de  luxe  in  the 
Balkans.  The  Cardinal  was  given  the  best  that  could 
be  secured,  a private  coach,  and  in  that  we  lived  toler- 
ably wed  for  two  and  a half  days.  The  authorities  at 
Constantinople  had  attached  an  attendant  to  the  car ; 
we  knew  him  as  “ John,”  and  he  wore  the  fez,  though 
his  nationality  was  doubtful.  He  spoke  a little  French, 
and  English  not  at  all ; but  our  boy  was  soon  on  intimate 
terms  with  him,  and  had  him  well  in  hand.  The 
kitchen  was  a little  shelf  in  the  corridor,  and  the  range 
a Primus  stove,  which,  however,  yielded  wonderful 
breakfasts  and  a five-course  dinner  ! 

As  far  as  Kuleli  Burgas  the  route  was  familiar.  We 
met  several  Catholic  soldiers  doing  detached  duty  at 
different  stations,  and  the  Cardinal  had  a little  chat 
with  them.  On  the  same  train  were  some  officers  and 
men  proceeding  to  Constantinople,  and  His  Eminence 
received  one  or  two  of  them  in  his  coach.  At  Kuleli 
Burgas,  which  we  reached  at  9 a.m.  on  the  22nd,  we 
were  shunted  on  to  a side  line,  and  two  hours  later  the 
Sofia  train  took  us  on  our  way  north  through  Bulgaria, 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  Maritza  as  far  as 
Adrianople,  where  we  arrived  at  mid-day.  A little  group 
had  gathered  to  welcome  the  Cardinal,  including  the 
British  Military  Representative,  Colonel  Samson,  and 
his  assistant,  Lieut.  Lyster,  two  Polish  priests,  and 
some  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  their  Reverend  Mother  at 
their  head.  A wonderful  lady  this,  who  had  done  battle 
with  the  Turks  in  defence  of  Catholic  interests  in  the 
city,  and  had  had  her  way.  She  was  evidently  a heroine, 
judging  from  the  way  everybody  spoke  of  her,  but  the 
war  had  worn  her  out,  and  her  poor,  frail  body  had 
obviously  neared  the  limits  of  human  endurance.  Cling- 
ing to  her  were  two  pretty  little  girls,  refugees,  who 
were  in  Dedeagac  at  the  time  our  big  ships  bombed  the 
place.  They  were  rewarded  now  with  a tin  of  jam  ! 

The  town  lies  some  way  from  the  station  to  the  south- 
east, and  is  very  picturesquely  situated  on  the  confluence 
of  the  Maritza  with  the  Toundja  and  the  Arda.  We 
had  not  time  to  visit  it — perhaps  better  so,  for  most 
Turkish  towns  are  loveliest  from  a distance.  It  was 
enough  to  see  its  mosques  and  ^lender  minarets  and  to 
hope  that  the  next  chapter  of  its  history  would  be  less 
troubled  than  all  that  , have  gone  before  : but  it  happens 
to  be  in  an  awkward  position  on  the  map,  and  includes 
an  unholy  mixture  of  Greeks,  Bulgars  and  Turks.  We 
left  it  at  one  o’clock. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  were  travelling  up  the 
Maritza  valley,  now  narrow  and  confined,  now  opening 
up  into  gently  undulating  country,  past  Mustafa  Pasa,  i 
Harmanli,  Trnovo  and  Sejem,  all  happy  in  the  sun- ' 
light,  and  the  peasants  looking  well  fed  and  contended.  ‘ 
There  was  more  laughter  in  the  air  than  in  Macedonia, 
and  more  evidences  of  industry  and  prosperity. 

Nightfall  found  us  at  Phillippolis  (Plovdiv),  and  here 
a deputation  was  received  by  the  Cardinal  in  the  coach. 


This  included  the  Bulgarian  General  commanding  the 
town,  Mgr.  P£eff,  the  Catholic  Vicar  Apostolic,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  British  R.T.O.,  Lieut.  Farrar.  The 
following  address  was  read  to  the  Cardinal  : — 

Your  Eminence, 

I beg  to  be  allowed  to  welcome  Your  Eminence  into 
Phillippolis,  the  second  capital  of  Bulgaria. 

The  high  favour  of  your  presence  among  us  to-day,  it 
is  useless  to  say,  is  exceedingly  precious ; so  much  so,  that 
the  Bulgarian  people,  a part  of  humanity  in  distress  from 
five  years  of  misfortune  and  calamity,  cannot  but  turn  her 
eyes  towards  the  Almighty  God,  supreme  refuge  of  all  who 
sorrow  and  suffer. 

Your  Eminence,  in  your  person,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished princes  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  see  a token 
of  God’s  mercy  towards  our  poor  nation,  sorrowing, 
humiliated  and  isolated  from  the  civilized  world,  where  in 
this  critical  moment  the  destinies  of  nations  are  being 
decided. 

We  would  like  to  believe  that  Your  Eminence  will  deign 
to  take  in  your  mighty  hands  our  just  cause  and  intercede 
on  behalf  of  our  poor  country. 

The  Cardinal  replied  in  suitable  terms  and  spoke  with 
them  several  minutes,  assuring  them  of  his  sympathy 
in  their  present  difficulties,  and  hoping  that  the  day 
would  speedily  arrive  when,  in  common  with  other 
nations  afflicted  by  the  war,  they  would  rejoice  in  a 
happier  future.  The  Cardinal  conversed  with  the  party 
until  t-he  time  came  for  the  train  to  depart — and  then 
we  resumed  our  journey  to  Sofia. 

At  7.30  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  (Sexagesima 
Sunday)  we  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  our  first 
point  of  rest.  At  the  imposing  station  the  Cardinal  was 
met  by  a distinguished  gathering — Colonel  Napier,  of 
the  British  Military  Mission ; M.  Henri,  representing 
the  Minister  of  the  French  Foreign  Office;  M.  Groueff, 
from  the  Royal  Palace ; M.  Standoff,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary representing  the  Prime  Minister;  Dr.  K. 
Tzenoff,  Archpriest,  representing  the  Holy  Synod ; M. 
Morioff  and  M.  Ilieff.  After  a generous  welcome,  the 
Cardinal,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Napier  and  M. 
Standoff,  drove  off  to  the  Catholic  Church,  where  he 
said  Mass  in  the  presence  of  a large  congregation,  and 
afterwards  spoke  with  the  priests  of  the  church,  the 
Sisters  of  a neighbouring  convent  and  several  pro- 
minent Catholic  laymen.  We  then  proceeded  to  the 
British  Legation,  where  we  were  the  guests  of  Colonel 
Napier  during  our  stay  at  Sofia. 

Driving  through  the  streets,  we  gathered  our  first 
impressions  of  this  comparatively  young  capital,  and 
those  impressions  were  pleasing.  One  had  got  away 
from  the  East  with  its  narrow,  ill-paved  and  evil- 
smelling  streets,  betraying  a general  lack  of  ideas  and 
ambition,  and  had  come  into  a really  decent  city.  It  is 
scarcely  imaginable  that  forty  years  ago  it  was  a squalid 
Turkish  town  with  rickety  houses  stooping  over  dirty 
little  passages.  All  that  has  gone  (would  that  the  same 
good  fortune  had  come  to  Salonika  and  Constantinople  !) 
and  there  are  now  broad  thoroughfares,  well-paved  and 
lighted,  ample  squares  and  impressive  public  buildings. 
But  the  new  Sofia  has  not  yet  reached  its  fulness  : the 
old  town  has  gone,  the  new  is  not  quite  completed.  On 
our  way  to  the  Legation,  we  passed  empty  spaces  and 
patches  of  waste  land  and  uncompleted  roads  leading  to 
isolated  mansions.  But  all  this  is  according  to  system  ; 
the  plan  goes  on  steadily,  and  now  that  the  war  is  over 
the  work  will  be  taken  up  again  with  the  same  spirit 
and  energy.  Bulgarian  officers  and  soldiers  were  in 
plenty  about  the  streets,  and  at  one  point  we  passed 
through  a group  of  them  holding  some  demonstration ; 
nobody  seemed  to  take  much  notice,  and  there  was  not 
apparent  in  the  manner  of  the  people  that  same  anxiety 
and  depression  that  we  found  existed  in  higher  and 
official  circles. 

The  Cardinal  had  a very  busy  morning,  receiving  dis- 
tinguished visitors  who  were  presented  by  M.  Stancioff, 
whom  King  Boris  had  graciously  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Cardinal  during  his  sojourn  in  Bulgaria,  and  who 
fulfilled  his  task  admirably.  A versatile  and  extremely 
well-read  man,  M.  Stancioff  is  a happy  combination  of 
practical  wisdom  and  charming  address.  He  rendered 
most  generous  service  to  the  Cardinal  and  his  suite,  and 
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all  the  arrangements  he  made  were  characterized  by 
thoroughness  and  foresight.  In  1908  he  was  Bulgarian 
Minister  at  London,  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  in  1915  at 
Rome.  Opposed  to  the  policy  of  Radowslavoff,  and 
declaring  openly  against  the  alliance  with  Germany,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  diplomatic  service  and  earn  his 
livelihood  as  a cavalry  officer.  Since  the  Armistice  he 
has  come  into  favour  again,  and  was  given  a post  at 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  A true  Bulgarian,  and 
an  independent  spirit,  his  counsels  were  unavailing 
against  the  policy  which  King  Ferdinand  had  auto- 
cratically determined  upon. 

Among  the  visitors  received  by  the  Cardinal  was  the 
genial  figure  of  General  Chretien,  commanding  the 
Allied  Forces  in  Bulgaria;  Baron  Aliotti,  Italian  High 
Commissioner;  M.  Melvill,  Dutch  Minister,  and  M. 
Henri,  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  After 
these  the  Bulgarian  Ministers  were  presented  : M.  j 
Th^odoroff,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  [ 
Affairs  and  Religion.  Chief  of  the  Nationalist  party  and 
a distinct  Russophile,  he  holds  his  present  position  since 
the  Armistice.  A popular  orator,  he  was  in  opposition 
to  Radowslavoff,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  formation 
with  Serbia  and  Greece  of  the  Balkan  “ bloc  ” : through 
his  representations,  too,  it  came  about  that  the  then 
Prince  Boris  was  confirmed  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  to 
set  off  Russian  against  Austrian  influence — a less  worthy  j 
effort.  After  him  came  M.  Liaptcheff,  Minister  of  War, 
who  signed  the  Armistice,  together  with  General 
Loukoff,  at  Salonika  last  October.  The  two  came 
through  our  lines  by  Stroumnitza,  when  our  troops  were 
on  the  advance.  And  lastly  M.  Daneff,  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  was  out  of  favour  during  the  war  because 
of  his  Russophile  tendencies  and  opposition  to  the 
Government.  His  Eminence  spoke  for  a considerable 
time  with  each  of  these  Ministers,  and  afterwards  gave  i 
an  interview  to  Dr.  Kalinoff,  the  Mayor  of  Sofia. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Cardinal  received  H.  H.  Boris, 
Metropolitan  of  Ochrida  and  a member  of  the  Holy 
Synod ; Dr.  Avksentius,  Metropolitan  of  Bitolia,  and 
the  Archimandrite  Antime,  locum  tenens  of  the  Metro- 
politan of  Wlfes.  These  venerable  representatives  of 
the  Bulgarian  Church  were  received  very  kindly  by  the 
Cardinal,  who  spoke  to  them  in  French,  M.  Standoff 
acting  as  interpreter.  The  Metropolitan  of  Ochrida 
made  the  following  address  to  His  Eminence  : — 

“ B£ni  soit  celui  qui  vient  au  nom  du  Seigneur.” 

Eminence, 

Au  nom  du  Saint-Synode  de  l’Eglise  Bulgare,  en  ma 
quality  de  membre  du  Synode,  je  vous  souhaite  cordialment 
la  bienvenue  dans  notre  pays. 

Dans  les  moments  difficiles  que  traverse  le  peuple  Bulgare, 
nous  nous  estimons  particuli&rement  heureux  d’avoir  pour 
h6te  un  si  grand  dignitaire  de  l’Eglise  d’Angleterre  auquel 
nous  pouvons  en  toute  franchise  exprimer  la  douleur  de  notre 
Eglise  nationale  et  de  nos  ouailles,  sauvegard£es  de  Dieu. 

De  grandes  ^preuves  ont  assailli  le  peuple  Bulgare 
pendant  ces  dernides  ann^es.  II  n’entre  pas  dans  nos  vues 
de  faire  un  examen  politique  des  6v£nements.  Nous  ne 
ddsirons  exprimer  que  ceux  qui  touchent  nos  ouailles  pour 
lesquelles  nous  sommes  responsables  devant  Dieu. 

Eminence, 

Nos  ouailles  sont  aujourd’hui  d^membrees  et  nous  ne 
savons  quel  sera  leur  sort.  Elies  se  trouvent  aujourd’hui 
dans  une  situation  beaucoup  plus  p^nible  que  lorsqu’elles 
£taient  sous  1’esclavage  turc  : elles  n’etaient  soumises  alors 
qu’h  la  violence  physique,  tandis  qu’une  grande  partle  en 
subit  maintenant  des  violences  morales.  Ce  sont  les  fiddles 
de  l’Eglise  bulgare  en  Macedoine  et  en  Dobroudja.  Des 
pays  po’itiquement  inffiressds  ■ contestent  1 ’existence  d’une 
population  Bulgare  dans  ces  contrdes,  qu’ils  veulent  arracher 
et  s’approprier.  Quelle  sera  la  decision  des  hommes 
politiques  k ce  sujet,  nous  l’ignorons;  mais  que  ce  sont  nos 
ouailles,  l’histoire  incorruptible  et  Dieu  le  tr&s  juste  en 
temoignent. 

Aussi,  au  nom  de  l’Eglise  Bulgare,  je  prends  la  liberty 
de  faire  appel  k Votre  Eminence,  archipasteur  chrdtien,  qui 
arez  charge  d’ames  et  qui  savez  la  douleur  que  le  pasteur 
iprouve  pour  ses  ouailles  malheureuses,  de  vouloir  bien  vous 
faire  I’interprfete'  de  notre  affliction  devant  votre  grande 
nation;  nous  avons  le  ferme  espoir  que  l’Angleterre  voudra 
bien  prendre  k cceur  notre  cause  et  que  sa  parole  sera 


entendue.  Nous  croyons  aussi  que,  venu.dans  notre  pays 
pour  les  oeuvres  de  la  chari te  de  Dieu,  vous  emporterez  la 
conviction  que  nos  paroles  sont  l’expression  de  la  v£rit6. 

Je  vous  salue  encore  une  fois  par  ces  paroles  de  la  Sainte- 
Ecriture  : 

“ B4ni  soit  celui  qui  vient  au  nom  du  Seigneur.” 

And  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops  of  Macedonia,  Dr. 
Avksentius  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Eminence, 

Au  nom  des  bveques  Bulgares  de  la  Macddoine  qui,  en 
raison  des  6venements  politiques  sont  actuellement  separes 
de  leurs  ouailles,  nous  vous  souhaitons  la  bienvenue  parmi 
nous.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  dissimuler  la  joie  que  nous 
6prouvons  en  voyant  que  le  r6presentant  eminent  d’une 
grande  Eglise  et  d’une  grande  nation  nous  horiore  de  son 
attention.  Dans  la  venue  de  Votre  Eminence  parmi  nous, 
nous  voyons  un  exploit  vraiment  evang£lique  qui  ne  connait 
les  front:6res  d’Etat  et  ignore  les  differences  entre  les  nations. 
Et  cela  nous  encourage  k vous  exposer  la  douleur  profonde 
que  nous  ressentons  avec  nos  malheureuses  ouailles. 

Eminence, 

Nos  dioceses  sont  en  Macedoine,  laquelle  rel&ve  actuelle- 
ment  de  l’autoritd  serbe  et  grecque.  Nos  ouailles  de  con- 
fession orthodoxe,  sont  Bulgares  de  langue  et  de  sentiment 
national.  Cela  ne  date  pas  d’un  temps  recent.  Cette  popu- 
lation est  bulgare  depuis  des  si&cles — meme  avant  la  creation 
de  l’Etat  bulgare  et  de  l’Eglise  bulgare.  Dans  les  anciens 
temps  elle  a donnd  beaucoup  d’hommes  dminents  qui  ont 
travailld  pour  le  ddveloppement  culturel  des  Bulgares  et  des. 
Slaves  en  gdndral.  Plus  rdcemment,  cette  population  demgme 
que  celle  des  autres  provinces  Bu’gares,  a pris  une  part 
active  k la  lutte  mende  pour  obtenir  des  dcoles  et  une  dglise 
nationales  ainsi  que  pour  le  droit  du  peuple  Bulgare  de 
disposer  lui-meme  de  ses  destinies  et  pour  son  independance 
politique.  C’est  au  prix  de  sacrifices  innombrables  que  cette 
population  a su  crder  les  dioceses  dont  hier  nous  dtions  les 
chefs,  les  6glises  dans  lesquelles  elle  entendait  l’Evangile  en 
sa  langue  maternelle,  et  de  nombreuses  6coles  dont  quelques 
peuples  balcaniques  sont  devenus  jaloux. 

La  population  maccklonienne  esp^rait  que  le  jour  etait 
proche  ou  elle  verrait  se  rdaliser  son  id4al  national : de  rejeter 
le  joug  sdculaire  et  de  s’unir  & ses  fr&res  libdrds.  Ce  jour 
est  venu.  Mais  h61as,  des  dvdnements  impr£vus  ont  mis  fin 
k la  joie  de  nos  ouaifies.  L’affaiblissement  de  1 ’amour 
chr^tien  entre  les  peuples  balcaniques,  pourtant  fibres  en 
religion  et  en  infortune,  les  competitions  nationales  et 
politiques  de  leurs  Etats  respectifs  ont  jete  nos  ouailles  dans 
de  nouveaux  malheurs.  Le  passe  noir  de  cette  malheureu.se 
population  palit  devant  les  infortunes  auxquelles  elle  ^st 
maintenant  exposes.  Nous  les  humbles  serviteurs  de  l’Eglise 
bulgare  sommes  de  nouveau  chassis  de  nos  dioceses,  un 
grand  nombre  de  nos  prStres  sont  £galement  bannis  ou 
soumis  de  force  k une  autoriffi  ecc'^siastique  dtrang^re  qui 
met  la  main  sur  nos  6glises,  tandis  que  les  £coles,  les  livres 
et  la  langue  bulgare  ne  sont  gu£re  tol£r6s.  Les  fruits  d’un 
demi-si&cle  de  labeur  d’une  populat'on  chr^tienne,  paisible  et 
oonsciente  sont  d^truits.  Cette  population  ne  desire  rien 
autre  que  de  se  faire  reconnaitre  le  droit  de  disposer  elle- 
meme  de  ses  destinies.  Elle  ne  doit  pas  etre  tenue  respon- 
sable  des  b4vues  politiques  que  d’autres  facteurs  ont  comrnis 
en  son  nom.  Apres  tout  qui  s’est  passd  au  cours  des  derni&res 
ann^es  dans  la  p6ninsule  balcanique,  cette  population  met, 
apres  Dieu,  tout  son  espoir  pour  un  avenir  meilleur  entre  les 
mains  des  grandes  nations  civilisees  de  l’Europe  chrdtienne. 
Or,  cet  espoir  sera-t-il  egalement  brise  ? Que  cela  n’advienne 
pas ! 

Nous  nous  presentons  devant  Votre  Eminence  en  quality  de 
representants  de  nos  ouailles  mac6doniennes,  et  nous  nous 
permettons  de  vous  prier  de  vouloir  bien  vous  faire  son  pro- 
tecteur  aupr6s  les  hautes  spheres  dirigeantes  ou  la  parole 
de  Votre  Eminence  n’est  sans  doute  pas  sans  influence. 
C’est  au  nom  de  nos  Mac4doniens  que  nous  venons  aupres 
de  vous  et  nous  vous  disons  comme  dans  la  vision  de  Saint 
Apotre  Paul : “ Venez  en  Macedoine  et  donnez  nous  votre 
aide.  ” 

The  Cardinal  thanked  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Bishop  for  the  cordial  welcome  they  had  given  him,  and 
said  he  felt  sure  that  his  sojourn  in  Bulgaria  would  give 
him  a better  understanding  of  their  state  and  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  contend  with.  Might  the  remedy  be 
near  at  hand  and  a lasting  one.  He  had  come  in  a 
double  capacity,  as  a British  citizen,  belonging  to  a 
country  where  there  was  liberty  for  all  beliefs,  where  all 
could  develop  and  progress  in  their  several  directions 
with  perfect  freedom.  He  came,  tod,  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  whose  sympathies. 
embr*«r  nations  in  their  sufferings.  By  all  good 
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Christians  the  ideal  of  unity  was  a thing  to  be  sought 
after,  and  he  hoped  his  visit  might  in  some  degree 
contribute  to  the  coming  of  that  unity  which  was  of  such 
great  importance  and  so  necessary  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  He  begged  God  to  bless  all  Bulgaria  and  to 
give  her  the  prosperity  she- desired,  conformable  to  her 
glorious  and  ancient  past. 

Albert  B.  Purdie. 


NOTES 


The  counter-proposals  put  forward  by  Germany  is  a 
document  of  tremendous  length,  but  its  main  demands 
are  easi'y  summarized.  At  the  outset  there  is  a com- 
plaint that  the  terms  of  the  Allies  are  inconsistent  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  famous  Fourteen  Points. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  President  Wilson  drafted  the 
Fourteen  Points,  and  must  be  considered  the  best  judge 
as  to  what  they  meant.  Take  the  question  of  the 
amount  which  Germany  should  be  asked  to  pay,  not  as 
a penal  indemnity,  but  as  just  reparation  for  the  loss 
she  has  inflicted  upon  the  Allies.  It  may  simplify  the 
matter  if  we  consider  the  account  as  it  stands  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Here,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  clear  issue.  It  is  not  disputed  that  this  country  was 
forced  into  war  by  the  German  crime  against  Belgium. 
The  consequences  of  that  unprovoked  invasion  include 
the  loss  of  a million  lives.  The  value  of  those  lives 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  the  cost  of  the  war  to  this 
country,  which  alone  among  the  allied  lands  was  never 
invaded,  can  be  closely  assessed,  and  is  officially  esti- 
mated at  ^6,700,000,000.  The  German  counter- 
proposals suggest  that  a sum  of  ^5,000,000,000  should 
be  paid  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  losses,  not  of  Great 
Britain  only,  but  of  all  the  Allies.  When  objection  is 
taken  to  the  peace  terms  on  the  score  of  justice  these 
facts  should  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  fair  to  Germany  that  the  total  sum  to  be 
demanded  as  reparation  should  be  definitely  stated,  and 
without  delay.  No  people  can  be  expected  to  work  for 
the  redemption  of  a debt  which  may  be  increased  by 
the  very  success  of  their  efforts  to  pay  it  off. 


There  was  a moving  ceremony  in  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  last  week,  when  in  presence  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  a High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  said  for  the 
clergy  of  the  Paris  diocese  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  the  war.  If  the  black  with  which  the  choir  was 
draped  betokened  death  and  grief,  the  trophies  of  flags 
denoted  victory  and  the  cause  for  which  death  had 
been  met.  Many  of  the  clergy  who  were  present  wore 
decorations  which  showed  how  distinguished  were  their 
services  in  the  war,  and  the  deacon  and  subdeacon 
were  both  demobilized  priests  who  had  won  the  coveted 
distinction  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  After  the  Gospel 
the  roll  of  honour  of  the  109  ecclesiastics  of  the 
diocese  who  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  was  read 
— thirty-six  priests,  thirty-nine  clerics,  and  thirty-four 
students.  After  the  Mass  came  an  inspiring  sermon 
from  Canon  Couget,  which  was  an  eloquent  develop- 
ment of  a theme  summarized  in  these  words  : — “ They 
; have  fallen  and  we  mourn  for  them  ; but  inasmuch  as 
i it  wras  for  France  that  she  may  live  and  keep  her 
ancestral  traditions  we  admire  them ; they  are  in 
1 heaven  and  we  envy  them.” 


The  proposals  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  in 
; regard  to  the  Ten  Commandments  continue  to  bring 
j strong  protests  from  the  Evangelical  party.  We  read 
! in  the  Record  this  week  : “ Undoubtedly  the  proposal 
has  caused,  as  we  anticipated  it  would  cause,  very 
great  uneasiness  and  distress.  Several  correspondents 
call  attention  to  what  many  who  were  in  church  last 
Sunday  morning  must  themselves  have  noted — the  very 
solemn  bearing  which  the  words  of  the  First  Lesson 
seemed  to  have  upon  the  question  at  issue.  “ Ye  shall 
not  add  unto  the  word  which  I command  you,  neither 
shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the 
Commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I command 
you  ” (Deut.  iv,  2).  To  most  minds  this  passage  from 
Holy  Scripture  itself  will  be  absolutely  conclusive.” 


The  attention  which  has  recently  been  drawn  to  “ the 
splendid  poverty  ” of  the  Bishops  of  the  Establishment 
appears  to  have  secured  for  them  an  immense  amount 
of  sympathy,  and  has  even  stirred  the  envy  of  the  Arch- 
deacons. It  seems  that  hitherto  an  unsuspecting  world 
has  been  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that,  “ taking 
one  consideration  with  another,”  the  lot  of  an  Arch- 
deacon is  not  a happy  one.  Their  hard  case  is  explained 
by  a writer  in  the  Guardian.  Officially  they  rank  next 
to  the  Bishop,  ‘‘  but  their  income  is  less  than  that  of 
most  assistant  curates.”  It  happens  in  this  way  : their 
incomes  are  fixed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
directs  ‘‘That  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  any  archdeaconry  may  be 
endowed  by  the  annexation  either  of  an  entire  canonry  ” 
or  of  a portion  of  a canonry,  ‘‘  or  by  augmentation  out 
of  the  Common  Fund  (of  the  Commissioners),  provided 
that  the  said  augmentation  shall  not  be  such  as  to  raise 
the  average  annual  income  of  any  archdeaconry  to  an 
amount  exceeding  £200.  ” 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  contend  that  they  make  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments at  the  same  time  shorter  and  more 
impressive.  But  a correspondent  of  the  Record 
assures  us  that  it  is  neither  the  brevity'  of  the 
new  form  nor  its  resultant  impressiveness  which 
has  secured  its  adoption.  He  says  that  beyond 
doubt  the  “ real  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  Modernists 
from  reciting  something  they  do  not  believe.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  clergy  . . . have  for  some  time 
omitted  from  the  Fourth  Commandment  ‘ For  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all 
that  in  them  is.’  ” The  Record  adds  : “ This  practice 
is  new  to  us.  It  is  contrary  to  all  law  and  order,  and 
calls  for  the  severest  official  rebuke  wherever  it  is  met 
with.  The  whole  question  is  likely  to  cause  so  much 
trouble  that  we  earnestly  hope  the  Bishops  will  see  their 
way  to  withdraw  their  proposal.” 


Out  of  a total  of  ninety-nine  archdeaconries  thirty- 
seven  are  either  endowed  by  the  annexation  of  canonries 
or  held  in  conjunction  with  canonries  conferred  by  the 
Bishop.  The  remaining  sixty-two,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  them,  enjoy  a stipend  of  ^200  a year  paid 
out  of  the  Commissioners’  Common  Fund.  Unfortu- 
nately these  stipends  are  paid  on  condition  that  their 
holders  do  not  receive  any  fees  at  their  Visitations. 
Perhaps  half  of  these  stipends  are  held  by  men  who  also 
hold  good  benefices.  But  what  is  the  consequence  of 
that  ? Archeacon  Arbuthnot  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.  He  says  : — “ They  cannot  give  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  their  archidiaconal  duties.” 


In  these  days  of  trouble  and  stress  in  the  present  and 
gloomy  misgivings  for  the  future  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  there  are  still  dreamers  of  dreams  amongst  us,  and 
men  who  tell  us  we  may  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a discovery  which  will  make  a happy  change  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  nation.  Oil  has  been  found  in  Derby- 
shire. The  correspondent  of  the  Times  warns  us  not  to 
be  too  confident,  but  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
invite  us  to  consider  what  the  discovery  may  mean  if 
a really  rich  well  is  developed  “ Its  results  in  industry 
and  commerce  would  be  almost  incalculable  ; the  wealth 
which  it  would  set  free  would  be  huge,  and  would  be 
produced  with  great  rapidity.  Its  benefits  would  have 
their  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  in  every  household 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  justly 
comparable  with  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  steam  ; 
and  once  again,  as  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a totally 
unexpected  discovery  would  change  the  whole  face  of 
industry,  and  would  nullify,  almost  certainly,  the  loss 
and  the  destruction  of  wealth  that  war  has  involved.” 
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REVIEWS 


A WIFE’S  STORY 

A Wife’s  Story  : The  Journal  of  Elizabeth"  Leseur.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  bv  V.M.  5s.  net.  London  : 
Burns  & Oates.  . 

THE  ordinary"' person  in'" pain  has  a feeling,  however 
vague,  that  his  suffering  is  not  purposeless. 
Even  an  irreligious  man  will  often  feel  in  grief  some  hind 
of  recompense.  But,  perhaps  only  a few  people  have  so 
definite  and  perfect  a conviction  of  an  exchange  due  to 
them  for  their  pain  that  in  offering  it  up  to  God  they 
expect  a particular  return  for  it ; their  suffering  carries  a 
certain  message  to  God  and  they  know  there  is  no  other 
messenger  like  it.  The  very  act  of  suffering  so  purifies  the 
heart'  as  to  safe-guard  the  purity  of  the  petitions.  The 
dignity  of  pain  puts  a quiet  veto  on  self-seeking  ; what  it 
stipulates  for  is  for  grace  indeed,  not  for  favours — often  for 
others,  not  for  self.  There  has  now  been  translated  from 
the  French,  the  Journal  and  Devotions  of  a woman  in 
whom  is  revealed  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  explicit 
use  of  pain.  With  her  the  exchange  is  singularly  compact 
and  complete.  She  suffered  ; she  accepted  her  suffering 
and  asked  to  suffer  more,  even  death,  because  of  the  longing 
for  a certain  grace  that  perpetually  pressed  upon  her 
heart.  She  died  and  the  miracle  she  had  sought  was 
accomplished. 

Her  history  is  that  of  a young  woman  married  to  an 
unbelieving  husband,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached. 
Her  own  Catholic  belief  was  not  only  discouraged  by  her 
husband,  but  it  was  antipathetic  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  lived  in  Paris  and  to  the  circle  in  which  they 
moved.  It  was  mostly  in  private,  therefore,  that  she  lived 
a fife  of  intense  religious  devotion,  while  presenting  to  the 
world  the  figure  of  an  attractive  woman  and  perfect  hostess. 
Into  that  secret  inner  fife  of  hers  there  crept  one  growing 
longing,  one  idea  expressed  with  increasing  frequency  in 
her  prayers  and  made  at  last  into  the  petition  for  which 
she  wished  to  offer  her  life  itself.  All  her  life,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  date  of  her  marriage,  her  health  was  bad, 
and  she  gradually  formed  the  habit  of  offering  her  sufferings 
for  the  conversion  of  those  she  loved,  but  especially  for 
her  beloved  husband.  The  fervency  of  her  desire  that 
he  should  know  God  as  she  knew  Him  became  so  intense 
that  she  even  welcomed  her  increasing  afflictions,  believing 
that  they  would  purchase  that  grace.  “ O Lord,  I offer 
Thee  this  trial,”  she  says,  “ for  the  intention  Thou  knowest ; 
let  it  bear  fruit  a hundred-fold,  and  let  me  lay  in  Thy  heart 
my  sufferings,  desires,  prayers,  to  be  disposed  of  as  I have 
asked  of  Thee.”  And  under  the  date  of  March  17,  1911, 
she  writes  : “ Special  prayer.  A close  compact  between 
my  soul  and  God  . . . Now,  O Lord,  I await  the  fulfilment 
of  Thy  blessed  promises.”  And,  waiting,  she  prayed  again 
and  again  : — 

Make  my  sufferings  the  road  by  which  Thou  shalt  come  to 
this  dear  heart.  Is  there  anything  of  mine  that  I would  not 
give  for  this  conversion,  this  grace  so  longed-for  ? My  sweet 
Saviour,  between  Thy  Heart  and  mine  there  must  be  this 
compact  of  love,  which  will  give  Thee  a soul  and  will  give  me 
for  eternity  him  whom  I cherish,  whom  I want  to  be  with  me 
in*  Heaven.  - ' ; " n ■!?,;*- : . "**'  v. 

The  last  lines  she  wrote  in  her  Journal  were  a repetition 
of  this  great  purpose  of  her  fife.  She  died  in  May,  1914, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Immediately  after  her  death, 
her  husband  found  and  read  the  Journal,  notes,  and  also 
a short  spiritual  testament  which  she  had  left  for  him. 
The  swift  and  simple  fulfilment  of  Elizabeth  Leseur’s 
prayers  took  place ; and  the  man  who  had  been  bitterly 
anti-religious  was  soon  making  a public  confession  of  faith 
in  the  candid  and  touching  “ Introduction  ” which  now 
prefaces  his  wife’s  published  Journal.  He  speaks  of  the 
finding  of  this  document,  which  his  wife’s  sister  had  dis- 
suaded her  from  burning 

A revolution  took  place  in  my  whole  moral  being.  I under- 
stood the  celestial  beauty  of  her  soul  and  that  she  had  accepted 
all  her  suffering  and  offered  it — -and  even  offered  her  very  self 
in  sacrifice — chiefly  for  my  conversion.  Directly  her  operation 
was  decided  on,  she  had  concluded  with  God  a kind  of  pact, 
vowing  to  exchange  her  life  for  my  return  to  faith.  Her  sacrifice 
was  absolute,  and  she  was  convinced  that  God  would  accept 
it,  and  would  take  her  early  to  Himself.  She  was  equally 
persuaded  that  He.  would  ensure  my  conversion.  She  opened 
her  heart  to  her  spiritual  Director,  and  He  has  told  me  that 
she  had  not  a single  doubt  on  this  subject,  that  she  had  the 
certainty  of  receiving  this  consolation  either  here  or  in  heaven. 

The  volume  has  made  a deep  and  happy  impression  on 
its|many  thousands  of  readers  in  France — an  experience 


likely  to  be  repeated  in  England.  Beside  “ The  Sister's 
Story,”  by  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  on  many  a shelf  will  hence- 
forth be  found  “ A Wife’s  Story  ” — another  heart-stirring 
record  of  the  French  domestic  affections.  To  be  admitted  to 
the  intimate  devotions  of  a peculiarly  saintly  woman  is 
a stirring  experience  in  itself ; but  what  makes  this  book 
doubly  striking  is  the  perfect  consummation  revealed  in 
her  husband’s  conversion.  He  describes  his  own  unbelief  : 

In  marrying,  I undertook  to  respect  my  wife’s  faith  and  to 
let  her  practise  it  freely.  But  I rapidly  grew  to  have  con- 
victions that  were  more  than  mere  negations  ; and,  as  religious 
neutrality  is  as  much  of  an  illusion  in  private  relationships  as 
in  public  institutions,  I made  F-lizabeth  the  object  of  my  retro- 
gressive proselytising.  I set  myself  to  attack  her  faith,  to 
deprive  her  of  it,  and — may  God  pardon  me  ! — I nearly  suc- 
ceeded. . . . She  felt  herself  approach  the  abyss,  and  sprang 
backwards,  and  from  then  she  devoted  herself  to  her  own 
religious  instruction.  . . For  my  part,  I felt  a smothered 
irritation  to  see  my  effoit  collapse  on  the  verge  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  I redoubled  my  use  of  criticism  and  polemics  and 
raillery. 

From  that  he  came  to  Faith,  not  in  his  wife’s  lifetime, 
but  after  her  death  : ‘‘At  last  I found  the  harbour,  the 
pep.ee  of  soul  which  allows  grief  to  remain  but  assuages 
bitterness.  Elizabeth  had  led  me  to  the  truth,  and  in 
my  inmost  being  I can  feel  her  still  guiding  me  to  a more 
perfect  union  with  God.” 

She  is,  indeed,  a guide  to  every  reader  of  her  Journal, 
and  not  only  in  her  sanctity,  but  also  in  her  charm.  There 
is  a rare  grace  and  sweetness  in  many  of  her  words,  besides 
a talent  for  expression : — 

“ Thank  you  for  all,”  she  writes  once  to  her  husband,  “ and 
above  everything  for  being  yourself.  And  forgive  me  for 
being  myself — that  is,  someone  who  of  herself  is  not  worth 
much,  and  who  is  a little  improved  only  by  the  influence  of 
accepted  suffering — accepted,  thanks  to  a help  and  a force 
greater  than  her  own.  You  must,  therefore,  be  indulgent 
to  convictions  which  time  and  God  have  made  very  profound, 
thanks  to  which  I have  been  saved  from  becoming  an  irritable 
and  egotistical  being.  You  may  be  sure  that  these  convictions 
will  never  importune  you  or  others — and  it  is  so  good  to  intro- 
duce a little  infinity  and  eternity  into  a love  such  as  I bear 
you,  and  into  a life  which  has  been  deprived  of  so  many  things 
by  the  trials'  you  know  of  ! 

Readers  will  forgive  the  reiterations  of  this  book,  for 
they  will  know  with  what  new  passion  familiar  words 
may  be  repeated.  Elizabeth  Leseur  had  sufficient  sense 
of  literary  style  to  have  varied  her  forms  of  expression 
indefinitely,  but  writing  for  herself  alone,  she  did  not 
trouble  to  renew  her  words — only  and  always  her  love. 


THE  TRUE  APOSTOLATE. 

The  True  Apostolate.  From  the  French  of  Dom  J.  B- 
Chautard.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Girardey,  C.SS.R- 
4s.  6d.  net.  London  : Herder. 

THAT  the  cover  of  this  volume  bears  the  name  of  the 
translator  alone  is  a mistake,  we  presume,  of  the 
publisher. 

It  is  a thoughtful  and  helpful  book,  though  from  beginning 
to  end  it  goes  on  harping  rather  monotonously  on  the  same 
thoughts,  which  tends  to  make  the  subject  less  attractive 
than  it  might  be  if  handled  with  more  freedom  and  imagina- 
tion. The  thoughts  are  good  thoughts  to  be  sure  ; but,  oh, 
for  a touch  of  Faber’s  poetic  fancy  to  brighten  up  these 
sombre  pages  ! Faber  may  have  been  too  gushing,  too 
flamboyant  for  English  taste  ; yet  we  feel  sure  he  was 
working  on  right  fines.  Apparently,  however,  though  so 
much  admired  in  France,  he  has  left  no  school  behind  him  ; 
for  most  of  our  spiritual  writers  seem  content  with  the  dry 
bones  of  asceticism. 

The  translation  is  well  done  ; yet,  there  are  some  things 
that  do  not  quite  explain  themselves,  e.g.  (p.  37)  : “ There 
is  a saying  that  he  who  labours  for  souls  prays,  and  sacrifice 
comes  before  mental  prayer.” 

We  meet  with  some  loose  English  in  places.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  a “ fruitful  base  ” or  a “ fruitful  end  ” ? 
Perhaps  the  fault  here  is  in  the  original  French. 

Elsewhere  we  have  the  strange  phrases,  “ to  precise 
one’s  thought,”  “pretexting  the  want  of  time.”  Maybe, 
such  liberties  are  allowed  in  the  States.  They  are  not 
recognised  in  England. 

For  “ interior  fife,”  we  should  vastly  prefer  inner  or 
hidden  life.  Our  ascetical  vocabulary  is  needlessly  over- 
burdened with  Latin  terms,  producing  at  times  quite  a 
comical  impression,  e.g.  : “ This  interior  man  said  one  day 
to  the  Superior  of  the  Convent  ” (p.  134). 

References  are  given  to  all  Scriptural  quotations,  but, 
strangely  enough,  never  to  those  from  the  Fathers. 
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There  are  not  a few  things  in  this  book  that  we  could  wish 
had  been  said  somewhat  differently  ; still,  we  can  heartily 
commend  it  to  all  engaged  in  the  ministry.  It  is  both 
earnest  and  practical. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  Anatomy  of  Society.  By  Gilbert  Cannan.  5s.  net. 
(London  : Chapman  & Hall.) 

TN  spite  of  its  title,  and  in  spite  of  its  chapter-headings 
( e.g .,  the  Social  Contract;  Social  Structure),  this  is 
not  a book  on  sociology  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a long  cry  of  protest  and  revolt,  the  voice  of  the 
younger  generation  disillusioned  with  the  smug  materialism 
of  which  the  Victorians  were  so  proud.  But  it  is  a voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  of  British  suburbanism,  and  the 
voice  of  one  who  thinks  the  world  is  England  writ  large. 
Hurriedly,  almost  passionately,  Mr.  Cannan  dashes  off 
page  upon  page  of  fierce  denunciation  of  the  false  idols 
of  our  modern  market-places.  He  sees  that  spiritual 
vision  is  blinded  by  the  futile  lust  for  riches,  and  he  rages 
against  the  type  of  man  who  thinks  that  human  progress 
is  to  be  judged  by  improved  tram-cars.  And  yet  he,  too, 
has  his  idols,  as  absurd  as  those  he  so  savagely  pulls  down. 
The  first  and  most  monstrous  of  them  is  that  when  he 
has  described  the  average  Englishman  of  our  cities  he 
thinks  he  has  pilloried  the  modern  European.  Because 
England  has  made  a god  of  economic  success,  he  thinks 
that  Europe  has  lost  all  spiritual  aspirations.  And  the 
second  of  his  idols  is  a bogey,  and  a very  musty  one  at 
that,  quite  unworthy  of  Mr.  Cannan ; it  is  the  bogey  of 
priestcraft.  Had  he  known  a little  more  about  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  vivid  and  intense  spiritual  life  that  it 
fosters,  had  he  known  the  daily  fruits  it  bears  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  throughout  the  world,  not  merely  would 
there  have  been  fewer  universal  denunciations  in  his 
pages,  but  he  would  have  realised  that  what  he  calls 
priestcraft  is  but  the  outer  surface  of  the  spiritual  ideal 
after  which,  as  he  rightly  says,  the  younger  generation  is 
yearning.  For  want  of  this  knowledge  he  has  no  sure 
guide  in  formulating  his  suggestions  for  a regenerated 
world.  In  his  crusading  zeal,  he  continually  empties 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath- water.  Authority  has  been 
abused— authority  (in  any  intelligible  sense)  must  go ; 
the  institution  of  marriage  has  been  abused — it  must  go  ; 
and  so  on.  This  sort  of  reforming  zeal  takes  us  nowhere, 
or,  at  least,  nowhere  that  we  should  like  to  get  to.  There 
is  no  short  cut  to  Utopia.  We  must  make  our  way 
towards  it  by  painful  struggle,  for  progress  in  the  moral 
order  is  always  up-stream.  Mr.  Cannan  appears  to  have 
no  appreciation  of  this  truth,  and,  in  consequence,  succeeds 
in  voicing  a widespread  irritation  with  the  present,  but 
not  in  prescribing  even  plausible  remedies  for  the  future. 


PASTORAL  WORK  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Pastoral  Life  and  Work  To-day.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  A. 
Kempthorne,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
6s.  net.  London  : Longmans. 

THE  Bishop  of  Lichfield  confesses  that  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  found  the  Church  of  England  unprepared, 
and  that  its  clergy  have  need  to  reconsider  the  purpose  and 
principles  of  their  ministry,  and  to  reform  and  reorganize 
their  methods.  His  book  aims  at  helping  them  to  realize 
the  true  nature  and  aims  of  the  Church  as  well  as  suggesting 
various  practical  methods  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  It  is  manifestly  inspired  by  genuine  piety  and 
zeal,  and  the  ideal  it  sets  before  the  clergy  is  a high  one. 
But  its  author  was  exposed  to  all  the  inevitable  difficulties 
of  the  High  Church  position.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
too  much  to  expect  a definite  pronouncement  on  the  subject 
of  divorce  ; but  when  the  Bishop  has  said  that  our  Lord’s 
teaching  about  it  is  quite  clear,  one  is  somewhat  surprised 
that  he  does  not  go  on  to  say  whether  our  Lord  did  or  did 
not  allow  divorce  in  case  of  adultery.  About  women 
preachers  the  Bishop  is  a little  more  definite  : he  thinks  that 
the  expediency  of  allowing  them  to  preach  in  Church  is  at 
present  questionable,  but  he  knows  of  no  principle  of 
Catholic  order  which  forbids  it.  The  book  will  hardly  be 
of  direct  use  to  our  own  priests,  who  indeed  have  no  need  to 
look  beyond  their  own  body  for  guidance  in  pastoral 
matters  ;,but  it  will  doubtless  interest  many  of  them  to  see  I 
how  the  Anglican  clergy  regard  problems  that  confront  both 
Churches,  and  the  appreciation  of  their  point  of  view  will 
not  be  without  value. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

« 

The  recent  appointment  of  Cardinal  Gasquet  to  the 
office  of  Librarian  of  the  Roman  Church  and  Protector  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  may  be  said  to  have  a twofold  interest. 
For  whixe,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  be  welcomed  as  a new 
honour  deservedly  bestowed  on  this  eminent  English 
scholar  and  historian,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a satisfaction 
to  find  yet  another  name  added  to  the  bede-roll  of  distin- 
guisned  historians,  scholars  and  antiquaiians  who  have 
already  held  this  high  office.  In  the  last  century,  for 
example,  it  was  fitly  held  by  such  remarkable  men  as  the 
Italians,  Cardinals  Mai  and  Mezzofanti,  and  the  illustrious 
French  scholar,  Cardinal  Pitra,  a Benedictine,  like  the  new 
English  Librarian,  Cardinal  Gasquet. 


At  an  earlier  date  the  same  office  wa6  filled  by  one  who 
takes  a yet  higher  rank  in  our  historical  literature,  Cardinal 
Baionius.  The  great  Oratorian  scholar,  indeed,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  hold  the  full  title  given  to  the  English  Benedic- 
tine. For  it  was  only  in  1548  that  the  first  Cardinal  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  Library  and  united 
the  title  of  Protector  with  that  of  Librarian.  But  already, 
in  an  earlier  age,  before  the  organisation  of  the  present 
Vatican  Library,  the  office  of  “ Librarian  to  the  Apostolic 
See  ” had  been  held  by  eminent  scholars,  such  as  Steuchas 
Eugubinus,  the  fifteenth  century  bishop  whose  remarkable 
book,  “ De  Perenni  Philosophia,”  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  in  this  column  the  other  day.  And  long  before  his 
time  we  find  the  compiler  of  that  monument  of  Roman 
history,  the  " Liber  Pontificalis,”  known  by  the  honourable 
title  of  ” Anastasius  the  Librarian.” 


Readers  who  are  interested  in  the  educational  improve- 
ments which  must  form  an  important  part  in  the  " Recon- 
struction,” of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little,  will 
do  well  to  give  their  attention  to  a paper  read  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salford  at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  on  March  12,  1919,  entitled,  “ A Problem  of  After- 
War  Reconstruction  : The  Study  of  Foreign  Languages.” 
It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  writer,  who  speaks  with  all 
the  authority  of  an  accomplished  linguist  and  an  expert  in 
education,  has  the  further  advantage  of  having  given  careful 
attention  to  this  particular  subject  for  some  years.  For, 
as  he  observes  at  the  outset,  “ On  two  former  occasions 
I have  had  the  privilege  of  putting  before  this  society  some 
considerations  from  the  educational  point  of  view  concern- 
ing the  study  and  teaching  of  living  foreign  languages, 
whether  in  the  West  or  in  the  East.  Over  thirty  years  ago, 
in  April,  1888,  I contributed  a paper  on  ‘ The  Modern 
Languages  Problem  in  Modern  Education,’  partly  criticising 
the  defective  systems  then  in  vogue  of  teaching  modern 
languages,  partly  discussing  the  alleged  Incapacity  of 
Englishmen  to  become  good  linguists  ; and  five  yeais  later, 
in  March,  1893,  in  another  paper  entitled  ‘ Eastward  Ho  ! 
or  some  Considerations  on  our  Responsibilities  in  the 
East,’  I ventured  a step  further,  strongly  urging  the  vital 
importance  of  developing  in  this  country  the  study  not  only 
of  the  languages,  but  also  of  the  geography,  history,  philo- 
sophies, and  religions  of  the  peoples  of  the  East,  not  only 
because  of  our  wide  business  relations  with  so  many  of 
them,  but  also  because  of  our  grave  responsibilities  towards 
ancient  and  historical  races  with  their  teeming  millions  of 
population.” 


The  writer,  surely,  does  well  to  recall  these  eailiei  papers 
of  thirty  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  For,  apart  from 
the  fact  that,  as  we  have  said,  they  add  weight  to  his 
words  on  tne  present  occasion,  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  quarter  of  a century  serve  to 
strengthen  his  conclusions  on  this  important  matter. 
Thus,  the  adoption,  in  many  quarters,  of  new  methods  of 
learning  foreign  languages,  such  as  those  of  Gouin  and 
Berlitz,  seem  to  show  that  he  was  well  warranted  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  old  system.  And  the  gratifying,  though 
somewhat  belated  establishment  of  the  School  of  Oriental 
Studies,  in  London,  by  a Royal  Charter  of  June,  1916, 
seems  to  show  that  this  country  is  at  last  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  doing  more  for  those  Eastern  studies 
on  which  he  insisted  in  his  paper  of  March,  1893. 


To  go  back  to  the  earlier  paper  of  April,  1888,  the  reader 
may  note  that,  as  appeais  from  the  above  account  of  its 
contents,  besides  criticising  the  defective  systems  then  in 
vogue,  it  discussed  “ the  alleged  incapacity  of  Englishmen 
to  become  good  linguists.”  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  gather 
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from  his  careful  use  of  the  word  “ alleged,”  that  the  writer 
himself  is  not  disposed  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  racial 
incapacity.  But  on  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  cite  a 
striking  passage  from  the  present  paper. 


After  speaking  of  " that  peculiar  nervousness  or  shyness 
on  the  part  of  the  Englishman  to  venture  on  using  a foreign 
tongue  until  he  has  thoroughly  and  perfectly  mastered  it,” 
the  writer  goes  on  to  observe,  as  follows  : “ I do  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  common  view  that  this  is  owing  to  some 
deficiency  in  natural  capacity.  I admit  that  there  are 
nations  having  more  of  this  capacity  than  the  English ; 
but  I believe  that  there  are  also  others  having  less.  In  my 
former  paper,  I even  ventured  upon  a scale,  putting  in 
order  several  leading  nations  according  to  their  apparent 
talent  or  facility  for  acquiring  and  using  foreign  languages. 
Whilst  placing  the  Slav  peoples,  the  Greeks,  Armenians 
and  other  Orientals  at  the  top,  followed  by  the  Continental 
Teutonic  peoples,  with  the  French  and  Walloons  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  scale,  I was  inclined  to  place  the  average 
Enf  lishman  somewhere  about  half-way.”  In  a foot-note 
appended  to  this  passage,  he  adds,  “ The  remarkable 
experiences  of  Mr.  W.  Butterworth  and  his  British  fellow- 
prisoners  in  the  Ruhleben  Camp,  wtih  their  many  Modern 
Languages  Clubs,  go  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  view's.” 


While  later  experience  thus  furnishes  a gratifying  con- 
firmation of  these  earlier  conclusions,  it  is  clear  that  the 
urgency  of  the  proposed  improvements  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  changed  conditions  resulting  from  the 
great  World  War.  However  great  their  native  capacity 
may  have  been,  Englishmen,  as  a rule,  neglected  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  And  since  the  knowledge  of 
many  foreign  languages  is  needed  in  carrying  on  a world- 
wide trade,  the  indispensable  work  of  translation  and 
foreign  correspondence  was  left,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  clerks,  largely  Germans.  And  if,  as  seems 
to  be  demanded  for  many  reasons,  we  must  now  dispense 
with  this  alien  assistance,  the  youth  of  this  country  must 
now  give  a further  proof  of  the  capacity  which  the  Bishop 
ascribes  to  them  and  make  rapid  strides  in  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  languages. 


While  the  new  needs,  and  we  may  add  the  racial  rivalry 
and  other  passions  aroused  by  the  bitter  conflict  may 
thus  give  a new  and  effective  impetus  to  this  important 
branch  of  study,  there  is,  unhappily,  one  direction  in 
which  the  after- war  passions  may  have  a disastrous  effect. 
In  earlier  days,  when  there  was  a question  of  improving 
or  increasing  facilities  for  studying  foreign  langu£.g3S,  one 
of  the  chief  languages  in  demand  was,  very  naturally, 
the  German.  And  now,  strange  to  say,  some  people 
carry  their  hostility  to  all  things  German  so  far  that  they 
propose  to  boycott  the  language  itself.  WTe  have 
even  heard  of  schools  which  make  a point  of  announcing 
that  they  do  not  teach  German ! 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Bishop  of  Salford  enters  an 
emphatic  protest  against  this  mistaken  policy,  which  he 
justly  describes  as  “ not  only  narrow-minded  but  exceed- 
ingly short-sighted.”  ‘‘  I will  not  dwell,”  he  continues, 
“ upon  the  philological  value  of  the  German  language, 
nor  upon  the  foolishness  of  cutting  ourselves  oft  from  one 
of  the  richest  lite_atures  in  the  world,  surely  a piece  of 
intellectual  folly.  "What  is  more,  so  vast  an  amount  of 
the  best  scientific  work  in  every  branch  of  human  research 
is  embedded  in  German  books  and  periodicals,  that  wilfully 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
these  sources  would  be  no  less  than  an  educational  and 
cultural  suicide.  But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be  said  from 
the  purely  commercial  point  of  view.  Surely  the  first 
step  to  conquer  a live  nation,  whether  in  its  territory  or 
its  trade,  is  to  conquer  its  language.”  In  truth  these 
ultra  anti-Germans  who  would  fain  banish  the  study  of 
German  from  English  schools,  are  unwittingly  pursuing 
an  unpatriotic  and  pro-German  policy.  For  so  far  as 
they  succeed  they  will  injure  their  own  people  and  give 
an  advantage  to  their  rivals 

W.  H.  .K. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC  MORALS. 

Speech  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

Cardinal  Bourne  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
discussion  on  “ How  to  Maintain  and  Improve  the  Race  ” 
at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Council  of  Public 
Morals,  held  at  Lansdowne  House  on  Friday  afternoon  in 
last  week.  The  (Anglican)  Bishop  of  Birmingham  pre- 
sided, and  other  speakers  were  Lord  Parmoor,  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Addison,  M.P., 
and  the  Viscountess  Rhondda.  On  the  platform  and 
amongst  the  large  audience  were  representatives  of  all 
Christian  bodies,  of  the  Jewish  faith,  of  letters,  sociology, 
and  science. 

The  Cardinal,  who  was  warmly  applauded,  followed 
several  speakers  who  maintained  that  the  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  must  precede  the  raising  of  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  and  in  announcing 
His  Eminence,  the  chairman  referred  to  him  as  “ the  head 
of  a great  Church,  and  one  of  our  greatest  citizens.”  The 
Cardinal  said  : — 

“ I am  very  grateful  to  your  lordship  for  the  kind  words 
in  which  you  have  referred  to  me,  and  I am  extremely 
glad  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  present  on  this 
important  occasion,  at  a moment  when  we  are  all  looking 
forward  with  such  earnestness  and  zeal  to  doing  something 
for  the  future  betterment  of  the  whole  of  our  race.  I sup- 
pose that  all  will  be  very  largely  in  agreement,  if  not 
entirely  so,  with  the  words  which  have  fallen  from  Dr. 
Addison  and  the  Chairman.  No  one  is  likely  to  question 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  order  to  improve  our  race,  and  raise  it  both  morally 
and  physically,  and  every  one  will  be  in  agreement  in 
desiring  that  no  effort  should  be  left  undone  in  order  to 
bring  about  that  regeneration.  In  every  effort  they  can  put 
forward,  those  who  represent  the  forces  of  the  State, 
religious  thought  and  social  work  should  co-operate  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  effect.  At  the  same  time  you  will 
perhaps  allow  me  to  touch  upon  one  aspect  of  the  question 
which  may  be  too  easily  forgotten,  an  aspect  which  is  after 
all  fundamental  really.  Those  who  watch  the  different 
pleas  put  forward  in  this  country  for  legislation  or  reform, 
or  for  some  change  in  our  social  usages,  nearly  always  base 
their  argument  upon  the  discomfort,  sufferings,  hardships 
which  by  existing  conditions  are  entailed  upon  certain  in- 
dividuals ; only  to  find  that,  in  that  very  laudable  desire  to 
free  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals,  they  allow  them- 
selves to  put  forward  remedial  suggestions  which,  if  they 
are  closely  analyzed,  may  ultimately  lead  to  some  great 
danger  to  the  general  common  good. 

“ I suppose  that  the  greatest  danger  of  legislation  at  the 
present  time  is  precisely  in  that  direction  ; that  in  that  sym- 
pathy, deep  and  strong,  which  we  feel  for  any  individual 
who  is  suffering,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  seek  out 
remedies  which,  if  applied  universally,  will  have  for  the 
whole  of  the  community  an  effect  far  more  terrible  than 
the  suffering  of  any  individual  at  the  present  time.  In 
dealing  with  the  question  of  social  problems  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  first,  do  we  still  admit  that  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  a restraining  moral  force?  Secondly,  are  the 
Ten  Commandments  still  binding?  Thirdly,  is  the  long- 
standing Christian  tradition  a true  interpretation  of  the 
value  and  extent  both  of  the  natural  law  in  our  own  con- 
science and  of  the  positive  law  given  by  Almighty  God. 
If  these  principles  are  admitted,  as  I admit  them,  one  is 
obliged  to  approach  this  question  in  an  entirely  different 
way  from  those  who  deny  that  conscience  has  any  binding 
force,  that  the  Ten  Commandments  any  longer  bind,  or 
that  the  Christian  tradition  is  any  longer  valid.  I will  refer 
specifically  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  Commandments — of  course 
I am  using  the  Augustinian  numeration.  According  to  the 
Christian  tradition  which  has  prevailed,  and  which  we 
must  regard  in  relation  to  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  limita- 
tion of  the  birth-rate  and  the  marriage  bond,  the  traditional 
teaching  of  Christianity  is  that  the  only  accepted  method 
which  is  allowable  is,  first,  voluntary  continence  by  mutual 
consent,  and  secondly,  that  life  is  so  sacred  a gift  of 
Almighty  God  that  any  indirect  interference  with  that  life, 
even  in  its  pre-natal  condition,  is  a grievous  sin.  Thirdly, 
that  onoe  you  have  a marriage  which  is  truly  valid  and  cox- 
summated,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  may  dissolve 
it.  These  are  three  principles,  enunciated  by  the  tradition 
of  Christianity  which  are  now  being  openly  and  positively 
contradicted.  What  are  you  going  to  put  in  their  place? 
The  only  substitute  is  an  ephemeral  and  ever-changing 
public  ooinion.” 

His  Eminence  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  during  recent  years  on  these  matters, 
and  continued  : — 

“ We  know  that  efforts  are  being  made  by  well-meaning 
peoole,  conscientious,  I believe,  in  order  to  give  greater 
facilities  for  divorce.  Only  the  other  day  a public  official 
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enunciated  that  in  certain  cases  of  prolonged  and  painful 
disease,  power  should  be  given  to  the  medical  adviser  to 
bring  that  existence  to  a painless  end.  All  these  things 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  three  principles  I have  put 
before  you.  Once  you  set  aside  clearly  defined  principles 
of  that  kind  and  put  in  their  place  a changing,  and  I crust 
ephemeral,  public  opinion,  there  is  nothing  really  to  limit 
the  downward  descent  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation. 
Some  of  us  were  terribly  shocked  during  the  war  when  we 
knew  of  the  condition  of  our  streets,  when  it  was  quite 
clear  that  young  girls,  some  of  them  mere  children,  were 
becoming  a source  of  very  positive  temptation  to  our  young 
soldiers.  Our  rescue  workers  bore  this  testimony  : — ‘ We 
talked  to  these  girls;  they  are  not  immoral,  but  simply  non- 
moral.  They  say,  “ If  I choose  to  spend  my  life  in  that 
way,  if  I do  no  harm  to  anyone  else,  why  shouldn’t  I?  ” ’ 

“ Once  you  set  aside  clear  and  definite  principles,  and 
substitute  a changing  public  opinion,  and  base  your 
demands  for  change  on  the  inconvenience,  discomfort  and 
sorrow  inflicted  upon  individuals,  there  is  no  principle  left 
you  whereby  to  arrest  this  downward  descent.  That  is  a 
really  grievous  matter  that  calls  for  our  attention.  I agree 
with  all  my  heart  that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
improve  the  surroundings  of  the  people,  to  raise  them  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  But  this  we  know  : you  may 
have  the  highest  possible  morality  in  the  most  terrible 
physical  surroundings ; you  may  have  the  greatest 
immorality  in  surroundings  which  have  every  claim  to 
sanitation  and  hygiene.  You  are  not  going  to  raise  the 
race  unless  these  moral  principles  are  impressed  upon  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  the  nation.  There  are  many  prin- 
ciples being  put  forward  very  forcibly  and  very  eloquently 
at  the  present  time.  I beg  of  you  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  which  I am  capable  to  scrutinize  these  principles  in  the 
light  of  Christian  tradition.” 


THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

A Striking  Address. 

Cardinal  Bourne  distributed  the  prizes  and  scholar- 
ship certificates  promoted  annually  by  the  Liverpool 
Education  Committee  and  the  Liverpool  Council  of 
Education,  in  the  Central  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday. 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  before  proceeding  to  the 
distribution  His  Eminence  delivered  a striking  address. 

His  Eminence,  who  had  a great  reception,  congratulated 
Liverpool  on  having  set  a very  useful  and  noble  example 
to  other  towns  and  cities  by  bringing  together  those  who 
differed  on  many  other  subjects,  but  who  were  united  in 
this — that  they  desired  to  promote  by  every  means  the 
educational  welfare  and  educational  future  of  all  citizens  alike. 
Liverpool  had  taken  the  lead  in  many  important  matters — ■ 
notably  in  respect  to  housing  reform.  The  Liverpool  Educa- 
tion Committee  had  pursued  a tolerant  policy  with  regard 
to  religion  in  educational  matters.  Wide-reaching  efforts 
were  now  being  made  to  build  up  a new  educational  world 
throughout  the  country,  of  which  the  Act  of  last  year  was 
the  presage.  Yet  they  must  never  forget  that  they  would 
not  produce  a better  world  or  a greater  England  if  one  or  two 
things  were  wanting.  It  was  possible  to  have  a very  high 
degree  of  morality  in  terrible  physical  surroundings,  and  it 
was  possible  to  find  utter  want  of  principle,  and  even  very 
gross  immorality,  in  surroundings  in  which  every  condition 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation  had  been  thought  out  and  provided. 
It  was  possible  again  to  find  a completely  uneducated  man 
not  able  to  read  or  write,  with  the  highest  possible  principle, 
and  to  find  again  its  utter  absence  in  one  who  had  received 
the  highest  intellectual  and  cultural  training.  Ne\  ertheless. 
although  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
development  of  education  removed  many  obstacles,  they  did  not 
necessarily  give  true  principles  of  life.  It  was  precisely  in  that 
fact  that  he  saw  a terrible  danger  lying  ahead  of  the  country. 
If  English  men  and  women  were  to  carry  aright  the  respon- 
sibility of  Empire  conferred  on  them  by  the  magnificent, 
unexpected,  and  complete  victory  they  had  gained,  they  must 
be  given  true  principles  of  life  while  they  were  still  boys  and 
girls.  Sending  forth  a child  on  the  perilous  path  of  life,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  shoals,  exposed  to  so  many  dangers, 
without  giving  him  or  her  real  and  definite  principles  of  life, 
was  like  a man  having  the  folly  to  launch  a ship  on  the  sea 
without  compass,  charts,  or  sailing  directions. 

A startling  feature  of  to-day  was  the  absence  of  clear  and 
definite  principles  in  political  and  social  questions.  Formerly 
there  were  three  things  which  were  universally  admitted  by 
every  Englishman.  He  admitted  the  binding  force  of  con- 
science ; he  accepted  in  a general  way  the  obligation  imposed 
on  mankind  by  what  were  called  the  Ten  Commandments  ; 
and  he  admitted  that  the  traditional  Christian  interpretation 
was  a valid  guide  to  the  meaning  of  conscience  and  of  the 
Decalogue.  To  a large  extent  those  three  principles  were  no 
longer  admitted  among  us.  Instead  of  the  definite  principles 
of  which  he  had  spoken  they  had  to-day  a shifting  public 
opinion,  changing  almost  from  day  to  day,  based  very  largely 
on  sentiment,  and  on  the  idea  of  righting  some  individual 
suffering  at  the  cost  of  the  public  good.  If  there  was  one 
lesson  that  the  war  ought  to  have  taught  us  it  was  that  there 
was  nothing  more  dangerous  than  thinking  of  the  individual 


at  the  cost  of  the  public  good.  Four  millions  of  our  gallant 
men  had  learnt  that  continually  the  individual  life  had  to  be 
sacrificed  for  public  benefit.  Unless  they  got  that  principle 
well  into  their  minds  in  righting  the  sufferings  of  the  individual, 
they  were  apt  to  introduce  remedies  that  might  undoubtedly 
make  life  easier  for  a handful  of  men,  but  would  one  day,  and 
very  soon,  work  irreparable  harm  for  the  whole  community. 

The  Peace  Conference. 

“ There  is  now  assembled  in  Paris  the  most  wonderful  con- 
ference the  world  has  ever  seen.  Great  statesmen  are 
gathered  together,  with  every  human  opportunity  of  arriving 
at  a sound  judgment  on  the  many  complex  questions  that 
are  presented  to  them.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  far  as  that 
conference  is  officially  concerned — -although  many  of  those 
who  form  part  of  it  are  Christian  men — -that  conference,  from 
the  day  it  began  until  now,  has  been  a Godless  conference. 
The  name  of  God  has  never  been  invoked.  The  wisdom  of 
God  has  never  been  called  upon  for  inspiration,  and  officially 
that  conference  is  taking  place  as  though  conscience  and  the 
Ten  Commandants  and  the  Christian  tradition  had  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  we  know  what  is  the  result. 
The  conference,  so  far,  has  done  very  little,  and  has  given 
very  little  grounds  yet  of  any  solid  hope  about  the  future.” 

A few  weeks  ago  he  was  opening  a recreation  hut  at  a camp 
in  the  North  of  England.  A distinguished  general  asked  him, 
“ What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  religious  disposition 
of  the  nation  ? ” He  (the  Cardinal)  replied  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  understand  from  the  reports  made  to  him  by  chaplains, 
there  had  been  a real  awakening  of  religious  feeling,  and  many 
men  had  returned  to  the  practice  of  religion  who  had  given 
it  up.  “ My  experience  is  absolutely  the  other  way.  I believe 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  the  general.  When  he 
thought  the  matter  out  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  adequate  explanation  of  that  contradictory  information 
was  this  : Every  man — there  might  be  a few  exceptions — 

who  as  a soldier  was  in  the  presence  of  death  found  awakening 
within  him  a sense  of  God,  a dependence  on  God,  which  perhaps 
he  had  never  felt  at  any  other  time.  If  that  soldier  had  received 
any  instruction  in  his  youth  enabling  him  to  translate  that 
innate  and  instinctive  turning  towards  God  to  some  definite 
action  he  did  get  nearer  to  God  and  religion  than  ever  before. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  taught  little  or  nothing 
about  God  or  religion,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  instinctively 
and  looked  up  to  God  for  a moment,  and  then,  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn  or  in  what  words  or  action  to  express  the  out- 
pourings of  his  heart,  he  sank  back  into  himself,  hopeless  and 
contradicted — -back  into  the  old  indifference  out  of  which  for 
the  moment  he  had  been  aroused.  He  felt  that  there  and  there 
alone  was  to  be  found  an.  explanation  for  the  difference  of 
experience  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Religion  in  the  Schools. 

Other  examples  of  this  lack  of  definite  principle  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  limitation  of  the  birth-rate,  divorce,  and  the  attack 
(as  in  London  recently)  on  the  inviolability  of  human  life. 
On  all  those  points  there  was  a definite  Christian  tradition 
enforcing  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  that  tradition  went  contrary  to  what  had  been  publicly 
advocated  by  important  and  no  doubt  conscientious  persons 
according  to  their  own  lights.  The  whole  tradition  has  simply 
been  set  aside,  and  in  its  place  was  given  a constantly  changing 
public  opinion.  There  was  a danger  of  their  children  going 
forth  from  the  schools  and  having  to  face  these  problems  which 
affected  the  family  life  of  the  country  and  finding  nothing 
to  guide  them.  What  was  the  remedy  ? They  had  in  this 
country  two  schools  of  educational  thought.  One  of  these 
asserted  that  nothing  dogmatic  must  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  He  wished  to  speak  with  every  respect  of  that  school, 
for  it  embraced  a very  large  number  of  persons  whose  views 
were  worthy  of  every  consideration.  Their  policy  had  been 
that  anything  definite  in  the  way  of  religious  teaching  must  be 
supplied  either  by  the  home  or  by  the  Sunday  school  or  by 
some  religious  organisation  external  to  the  school  itself.  The 
other  school  of  educational  thought  had  always  maintained 
and  had  made  many  sacrifices  to  maintain,  that  the  religious 
and  moral  influence  must  be  carried  into  the  school,  where 
it  had  to  be  deepened  if  it  were  to  have  a lasting  effect.  He 
was  bound  to  point  out  that  since  1870  most  of  the  privileges 
and  favours  had  been  given  to  the  first  school  of  thought. 
What  had  to  be  done  in  the  future  ? He  was  not  speaking  from 
a purely  religious  standpoint — -his  own  convictions  in  this 
matter  were  well  known — but  he  would  speak  from  the  point 
of  view  that  it  was  necessary  to  impress  on  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  growing  generation  definite  principles  of  moral  conduct. 

He  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  unity  of 
feeling  in  this  matter.  The  disruption  of  the  sixteenth  century 
would  not  have  become  so  deep,  so  terrible,  and,  apparently, 
so  irremediable  were  it  not  .for  the  terrible  German  influence 
that  intervened  at  that  period.  If  we  as  Englishmen  had  been 
left  alone,  we  might  have  arranged  in  our  national  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding  some  way  of  healing  the  disruption  of 
that  century.  He  appealed  most  earnestly,  not  in  the  interests 
of  any  particular  religion,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  Empire,  for  fairplay  and  equal  privileges  for  both  schools 
of  educational  thought.  With  our  national  characteristic  of 
legitimate  compromise,  and  with  that  fair  give  and  take  that 
ultimately  prevailed  amongst  us,  and  of  which  Liverpool  had 
given  a conspicuous  example,  this  ought  not  to  be  difficult. 
The  welfare  of  our  nation  and  the  future  of  the  whole  Empire 
depended  very  largely,  indeed,  upon  the  true  understanding 
of  this  most  important  and  far-reaching  and  really  weighty 
question. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

Six  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line.  Two  Shillings 
DEATHS 

ELLISON. — On  May  20th,  at  a nursing  home,  Eastbourne,  Agnes  Mary 
(MollyL  aged  16,  youngest  child  ol  the  late  W.  btockdalc  Ellison,  o t Allertou, 
Yorkshire  R.I  P. 

MctilNITY.—  M.*y  22nd,  Edith  Rachel  aged  63,  the  dearly  loved  wileof 
Francis  P.  McGinity,  The  Rookery,  Waterloo,  Lancashire.  Fortified  with  the 
rites  ot  Holy  Church.  Interred  at  luce  Blundell.  R.I.P. 

SPEoXTr^  NOTICED 

church  of  rue  jBsuir  fas  hers. 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  VV. 

SUNDAY,  1st  June,  1919. — Preachers  : 12  noov, 

Father  DONNELLY  S.J  4 p.m  . Father  BAMPTON.  S.J.  Wednesday, 
June  4th,  8.30  p.m.,  Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J.  Friday,  June  6th, 
3.30  p.m..  Father  DMNNELLY.  S.J. 


&ged  ]p»oov  Society. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  ALMSHOUSES. 

Brook  Green,  Hammersmith. 

NOTICE  IS  EREBY  GIVEN  that  an  Election  to  fill 
vacancies  will  shortly  be  held.  Applications  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  ot  The  Aged  Poor  Society,  82,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  r.,  not  later  than  June  23,1919. 

H.  J.  SHELDRAKE,  Hon.  Sec. 


/IIS  I vt  At* f SI  f 7TnhI<>t'<5  111  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  S.  ncl  for  B' ok 
IIIJ w II l U l Itl l ViClUlvltJ  No  , Exclusive  designs  ubmilted.  Church 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcastle  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams'  “ O-cr  .ft,  Wesdo.  London."  Established  1874. 


<r#e  TBepIjill  Zibuavp. 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 
Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address — The  Librarian,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 


$ti  Tbonouvof  tfte  Bacved  Tbeavt 

AN  URGENT  APPEAL. 

The  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Honor  Oak,  London,  S.E.  23,  recently  suffered 
a severe  disaster  by  fire  to  their  Convent  Chapel, 
which  was  almost  completely  ruined.  They 
appeal  with  confidence  to 

Clients  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

during  the  month  of  June,  to  assist  them  in  their 
great  need,  in  honour  of  the  Adorable  Heart,  and 
thus  help  them  to  restore  the  House  of  God  in 
Honor  Oak.  The  Convent  Chapel  serves  also 
for  the  Faithful  of  Honor  Oak. 

Benefactors  may  rely  on  a full  share  of  the 
prayers  of  the  community. 

The  Rev.  Mother  will  gratefully  acknowledge 
subscriptions. 


Memorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITiE. 

|'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,"  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

OOUDSMITM®  & S 1 txrjmmm TI IS 

Company  12? 

OVLY  ONE  ADDRESS 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


to* 

SJ&  (£26 

NO  BRANCHES 


Staineb  ($lass, 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,"  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Go.,  Ltd. 


Sculptors,  Carvers , Metal 
Workers,  and  Artists  for 
All  Church  Work. 


Bv  Royal 
v’A  Warrant 
to  H.M. 
the  King. 


CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

5.  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


Wat's 

tke  tTinic? 


n is  essential  that  clocks 
on  public  buildings  and 
m prominent  places  should 
be  accurate.  The  dial  must 
also  be  clearly  seen  from  a 
distance,  while  the  bells  must 
give  clear  ringing,  tuneful 
notes.  We  make  such  clocks. 
Illumination  and  chimes 
are  specialities  of  ours. 


•yl  Jviay  we  quote 
for  your  require- 
ments and  send 
some  particulars 
of  great  clocks 
we  have  erected. 


dMUett  & Johnston 

founders  of  mans  famous  bells. 
Established  1844. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES 

Again,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  weeks 
since  our  last  Educational  Supplement  appeared  have 
been  what  we  may  describe  as  uneventful.  We  are 
still  in  the  preparatory  stage  for  what,  when  the 
arrangements  are  complete,  will  be  seen,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  a big  and  general  step  forward  under  the  Fisher 
Act.  Whilst  some  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  we 
hear  so  little  of  what  is  being  done  either  by  the  public 
or  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that 
the  many  difficulties  should  be  quietly  and  seriously 
grappled  with,  and  arrangements  gradually  arrived  at 
without  undue  haste  as  well  as  without  premature 
announcements  which  might  only  help  to  complicate 
matters  already  and  inherently  difficult,  and  to  fan  into 
a flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  controversy.  The 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Society  of  Teachers 
gave  us  little  or  nothing  that  was  outstandingly  helpful 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  problems  by  which  the 
country  is  faced  under  the  new  Act,  and  the  Catholic 
Education  Council  closed  its  annual  meeting  without 
any  public  announcement  of  policy  or  of  arrange- 
ments framed  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  But  its 
policy  we  know,  and  we  know,  too,  that  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  schools  provided  for  by  the  Act 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  We  may,  therefore, 
possess  our  souls  in  patience,  confident  in  the  strength 
of  our  traditional  policy  and  in  the  alertness  of  our 
authorities  that  when  the  time  comes  we  shall  be  ready 
to  claim  and  play  our  part  abreast  with  others  in  the 
great  work  of  educational  reconstruction. 


In  this  connection  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Teachers’  Federation  at  St.  Bede’s,  Bradford,  was  inter- 
esting and  encouraging.  Alderman  Cash,  K.C.S.G., 
Bradford,  welcomed  the  Act  for  its  many  far-reaching 
possibilities,  and  for  the  opportunities  which  the  new 
continuation  schools  will  afford  for  arresting  the  deplor- 
able leakage  among  those  who  under  the  old  rdgime 
would  by  leaving  school  have  been  freed  from  further 
supervision  at  an  age  when,  perhaps,  danger  is  greater 
than  ever.  Mr.  Merrick,  the  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion, going  further  into  particulars,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  great  difficulty  of  Catholics  under  the  Act  would 
lie  in  the  provision  of  the  necessary  accommodation. 
Given  that,  the  teachers  .could,  he  thought,  do  every- 
thing else.  If  that  be  indeed  so,  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  in  a more  comfortable  position  than  any  other  bodv 
or  authority.  To  meet  the  accommodation  problem 
he  thought  that  it  was  time  for  a revision  of  the  old 
bargain  between  denominational  bodies  and  the  State 
on  the  provision  of  buildings  and  their  maintenace  in 
repair  on  some  such  lines  as  those  laid  down  in  the 
Scottish  Education  Act.  But  whilst  that  Act  has  cer- 
tainly made  a departure  of  which  more  will  be  heard  and 
the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  idle  to  dispute, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  we  should  be  ill-advised  to 
raise  prematurely  any  question  of  its  incorporation  in 
the  English  svstem.  We  should  never  have  got  or 
agreed  to  Mr.  Fisher’s  Act  if  it  had  disturbed  the  settle- 
ment of  1902,  and  that  Act  raises  problems  which  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  present.  What  is  supremely 
necessary  for  the  moment  is  united  action  on  lines 
already  secured,  not  a new  campaign  forthe  attainment 
of  rights  which,  just  as  they  may  be,  would  be  sure  to 
arouse  the  lions  who  have  always  stood  in  the  way  of 
denominational  education.  As  Mr.  Fisher  declared 
in  a speech  at  Saddler’s  Hall  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  but  which  will  well  bear  repetition  : “ Many  years 


of  strenuous  effort,  of  devoted  toil,  and  of  enthusiastic 
adventure  would  be  necessary  before  the  provision.,  of 
the  Act  of  1918  became  part  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
our  national  life,  and  it  was,  therefore,  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cause  of  good  administration  would  not 
be  impeded  by  the  intrusion  of  educational  controversies 
that  might  paralyse  action,  deflect  energy  and  divide 
purpose.  . . . The  new  Act  would  largely  fail  in  its 
purpose  unless  supported  by  all  the  weight  which  volun- 
tary agencies,  whatever  their  social  or  religious  com- 
plexion, could  bring  to  bear  on  an  improved  moral, 
physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  young  people.” 


Of  course  it  might  be  suggested  that  a plea  of  this 
sort  is  merely  a device  for  giving  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  a quiet  time,  and  for  leaving  White- 
hall free  to  get  its  will  in  its  own  way.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  credit  Mr.  Fisher’s  sincerity  as  we  have 
done  since  the  day  of  his  appointment.  Of  the  wisdom 
of  his  plea  taken  at  its  face  value  there  can  be  no 
dispute,  and  provided  he  restrains  the  Board  from  undue 
interference,  high-handedness  or  invasion  of  our  rights, 
he  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Catholics  to  ask  for  trouble  or  make  it  unneces- 
sarily. And  here  one  may  well  wonder  what  he  thought 
of  the  memorial  sent  to  him  by  a number  of  Free 
Churchmen,  which  we  summarized  in  our  last  Supple- 
ment, and  which  showed  that  these  gentlemen  had 
learned  nothing  by  the  common  sacrifices  and 
trials  of  the  last  four  and  a half  years,  and 
still  stood  facing  the  settlement  of  1902  with  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Runciman,  who  would  starve  out  the 
denominational  system,  and  in  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
McKenna,  of  the  sword.  No  reply  to  the  memorial  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Fisher  has  been  published,  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  The  Times  has  come  forward  with  an 
outspoken  protest  against  whaL  it  regards  as  an  ill-timed 
pronouncement. 


What  our  contemporary  says  upon  this  point  is  so 
reasonable  and  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  need  no 
excuse  for  quoting  at  some  length,  for  we  think  that  it 
is  representative  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  : 
“ An  old  controversy,  which  we  had  hoped  was  dead, 
is  raised  once  again  : the  controversy  as  to  whether 
State  subventions  can  rightlv  be  paid  to  institutions  in 
which  a particular  form  of  faith  is  taught.  From  one 
point  of  view  the  controversy  is  capable  of  no  solution, 
no  adjustment.  Many  Churchpeople  are  not  content 
that  their  children  should  be  brought  up  in  schools 
in  which  denominational  teaching  is  forbidden,  and  this 
is  universally  the  case  with  Roman  Catholics.  Are  such 
parents  to  be  cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  what  they 
are  convinced  is  the  only  foundation  of  sound  education 
because  of  the  argument  that  no  particular  denomina- 
tion should  receive  any  support  from  the  State?  It  is 
agreed  that  the  business  of  the  State  is  to  provide 
education  without  any  bias  as  to  the  religious  views 
of  the  parents.  To  cut  off  children  from  any  oppor- 
tunities of  education  because  the  parents  hold  particular 
religious  views  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  unsound.  We 
agree  that  parents  who  hold  views  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  should  have  provided  for  them 
schools  where  their  children  are  not  subject  to  any 
adverse  atmosphere.  As  a rule-  there  are  alternative 
schools.  In  single-school  districts  difficulties  occa- 
sionally occur,  and  in  these  cases  provision  should  be 
made  to  secure  for  children  who  are  not  sufficiently 
protected,  in  the  view  of  the  parents,  bv  the  Conscience 
Clause,  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  they  require. 
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But  experience  has  proved  that  in  fact  the  difficult  cases 
are  very  few,  and  form  no  ground  for  upsetting  a system 
of  schools  which  has  done  great  things  for  England,  and 
is  part  of  a great  educational  tradition.” 


Nor  is  this  all.  The  memorialists  are  especially 
anxious  that  the  denominational  training  colleges 
belonging  to  Catholics  and  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  deprived  of  their  grants  because,  they  ahege, 
Nonconformists  are  prevented  from  entering  the  teach- 
ing profession,  at  any  rate  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
and  have  no  chance  in  getting  head  teacherships  in 
denominational  schools.  Yet  they  have  the  fullest 
opportunities  of  entrance  into  the  profession  through  the 
colleges  of  the  public  authorities  which  are  their  peculiar 
preference,  and  of  rising  to  any  height  their  abilities 
may  fit  them  for,  whether  in  the  elementary,  secondary 
or  continuation  schools  of  those  authorities.  Under 
those  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  see  that  they  should 
object  to  such  opportunities  as  denominational  bodies 
have  at  the  cost  of  very  real  sacrifices  provided  for  their 
own.  On  this  point  The  Times  therefore  tells  them  very 
plainly  : “ Equally  vainly  will  these  signatories  urge 
that  efficient  schools  and  training  colleges,  performing 
most  admirable  national  service,  shall  be  deprived  of 
grants.  Nor  will  they  be  more  successful  in  the  attempt 
to  stamp  what  they  call  ‘ the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  ’ on  the  new  education.  To 
achieve  any  of  these  results  would  be  to  throw  back 
education  for  a quarter  of  a century  and  to  snatch  from 
the  masses  of  the  people  the  educational  victory  that 
they  have  so  hardly  won.  They  are  not  likely  to  forget 
that  in  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  war  the 
political  party  in  direct  alliance  with  those  represented 
by  the  memorialists,  ignoring  the  forcible  reports  of  tin: 
Poor  Law  Commission,  of  the  Consultative  Committee, 
and  of  the  officials  of  the  Boato  of  Education,  intro- 
duced no  ameliorative  measures,  but  were  satisfied  with 
abortive  attempts  to  destroy  the  great  Act  of  1902.”  j 


On  another  point,  the  religious  teaching  to  be 
provided  for  the  new  central  schools,  the  report  has  also 
a word  to  say,  though  without  going  into  any  close 
particulars.  But  as  it  may  suggest  possible  lines  of 
action  it  may  be  laid  before  our  readers  for  their  con- 
sideration : — “ It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Church 
school  managers  to  co-operate  cordially  with  local 
education  authorities  in  securing  for  the  children  all  the 
advantages  which  the  Act  provides,  though  they  may 
mean  a considerable  reorganization  of  existing  schools. 
The  religious  Instruction  should  not  be  less  efficient  in 
consequence  of  these  changes.  If  the  central  school 
of  a district  belongs  to  the  Church  undenominational 
teaching  should  be  offered  to  those  children  who  require 
it.  When  a council  school  becomes  the  central  school 
a difficulty  may  arise  about  providing  instruction  for 
Church  of  England  children,  but  some  method  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty  must  be  discovered  in  view  of  the 
pledges  given  not  to  disturb  the  undenominational 
balance.  When  no  central  school  could  be  formed  the 
country  districts  might  be  helped  by  travelling  teachers 
who  would  go  from  school  to  school.” 

The  Code,  which  has  not  been  printed  as  a whole  since 
; 1912,  has  now  again  been  issued  in  full  for  the  con- 
; venience  of  local  authorities  and  managers.  How  neces- 
sary this  was  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  since  that  date  many  amendments  have  been  intro- 
duced by  minutes  issued  by  the  Board,  and  that  the 
system  of  grants  has  been  so  drastically  changed  by 
Mr.  Fisher’s  Act  by  its  supersession  by  a substantive 
grant.  On  that  point  an  important  circular  has  been 
issued.  As  to  the  Code  changes  we  give  in  another 
column  a list  of  the  chief  changes  as  explained  in  an 
official  memorandum  (Circular  1109)  issued  by  the 
Board.  As  to  the  anxiously  expected  Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools,  we  are  still  awaiting  their  present- 
ment to  Parliament.  But  with  that  subject  we  deal,  and 
we  hope  for  the  last  time,  in  another  column. 


It  would  be  a bad  day  for  England  and  for  the 
religious  liberty  of  which  our  Nonconformist  fellow- 
countrymen  regard  themselves  as  the  protagonists  if 
the  variety  and  special  features  and  advantages  afforded 
by  denominational  schools  were  driven  out  of  the 
national  system.  With  Council  schools  supported  by 
the  full  weight  of  the  public  purse,  and  during  the  years 
between  1906  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  by  the  special 
favour  of  those  in  office  at  Whitehall  the  pressure  was 
heavy  and  incessant.  As  a result  of  that  there  has,  out- 
side the  Catholic  body,  been  a lamentable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  voluntary  schools,  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  in  the  interim  report  on  the  Act  of 
1918,  furnished  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  In  this  report  it  is 
stated  that  “ so  far  as  the  provision  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is  concerned,  the  Act  was  not  intended  to  modify 
in  any  way  the  conditions  laid  down  by  previous  Acts. 
But  none  the  less,  the  whole  situation  is  rapidly 
changing.  In  1904  the  Church  of  England  had  11,817 
schools;  in  1914  it  had  only  10,734.  During  those  ten 
years  the  number  of  council  schools  increased  from 
6,162  to  8,510.  In  1904  the  average  attendance  in 
Church  schools  was  about  2,000,000  ; in  1914  it  was  only 

1.700.000.  During  those  ten  years  the  average  attend- 
ance in  council  schools  increased  from  2,554,000  to 

3.314.000.  At  the  present  time  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  in  Church  of  England  schools  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  children  attending  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country,  and  the  full  effect  of  the  change 
which  is  taking  place  has  not  yet  been  seen.  Whether 
the  present  dual  system  continues  to  exist  or  not,  it 
is  now  quite  evident  that  one  of  the  Church’s  main 
problems  in  the  future  will  be  to  secure  for  children  in 
council  schools  the  best  possible  religious  training.” 
That  is  not  a very  encouraging  statement  for  the  Church  | 
of  England  to  have  to  make,  and  its  concluding  recom- 
mendation of  the  effort  to  be  made  to  secure  “ the  best 
possible  religious  teaching  in  council  schools  and  train- 
ing colleges  ” seems  the  cry  of  a forlorn  hope. 


But  in  connection  with  secondary  schools  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Executive  Assistant  Mistresses’ 
Association  is  recommending  for  support  at  the  coming 
conference  at  Sheffield  a resolution  sent  up  from  the 
Cheltenham  branch  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
that  “ private  schools  should  be  inspected  and  regis- 
tered1 ” in  accordance  with  the  invitation  held  out  in 
Clause  27  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  Act.  There  is,  doubtless, 
much  and  Intelligible  reluctance  in  some  quarters 
against  applying  for  inspection  and  recognition  from 
the  Board  of  Education  for  which  the  Board  is  itself 
to  blame  for  the  way  it  has  treated  our  secondary 
schools.  But  the  question  of  the  future  of  our  schools 
had  to  be  faced,  and  in  the  years  ahead  many  of  our 
unrecognized  schools,  which  the  Board  is  ready  enough 
to  admit  are  of  “ high  efficiency,”  may  find  it  neces- 
sary in  their  own  interests  to  seek  such  recognition  and 
inspection.  In  doing  so  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  be  brought  into  fetters  by  the  Regulations  even  if 
they  are  not  amended  into  something  like  justice  or 
that  they  will  be  required  to  adopt  a common  curri- 
culum and  so  run  the  danger  of  losing  their  individuality. 
There  is  here  no  question  of  conforming  with  Regula- 
tions for  the  gaining  of  grants ; it  is  rather  and  merely 
a question  of  obtaining  such  recognition  from  the  Board 
as  will  serve  as  a guarantee  to  parents  in  search  of 
schools  to  which  to  send  their  children.  As  is  explained 
in  the  preface  to  the  1917-1918  list  of  such  recognized 
schools,  ‘‘as  more  and  more  schools  apply  for  the 
Board’s  inspection,  the  list  will  more  and  more  approxi- 
mate to  a comprehensive  statement. of  all  the  efficient 
secondary  schools/whether  public  or  private,  through- 
out the  country  and  in  any  particular  geographical  area  ; 
and  its  usefulness,  both  as  a register  of  educational  pro- 
vision and  as  a guide  to  parents,  will  be  correspondingly 
increased.” 


The  question  was  discussed  in  a paper  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges  in  19x7  by  a 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,’  who  strongly  urged 
that  inspection  and  recognition  should  be  sought.  She 
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declared  that  “ in  schools  where  it  has  been  tried 
inspection  has  been  found  most  helpful  to  the  work. 
Modern  equipment  and  modern  methods  are  ensured, 
suggestions  are  made  where  needed,  and  the  tendency 
to  improve  and  to  make  necessary  changes  in  view  of 
circumstances  and  times  prevented  the  work  from 
becoming  1 groovy.’  ” The  writer  also  pressed  the  point 
that  under  such  an  attempt  for  the  organization  of 
secondary  schools  as  Mr.  Fisher  has  since  provided  for 
in  his  Act,  Catholic  secondary  schools  cannot  afford  to 
remain  outside  the  national  scheme.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  her  plea  received  general  approval 
from  every  speaker  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  paper.  It  was  stated  that  convent  schools  at 
Birmingham  and  Birkenhead  had  found  inspection  bene- 
ficial and  most  helpful,  and  Father  Welsby,  S.J., 
declared  that  his  experience  confirmed  all  that  had  been 
said  upon  the  point,  and  that  the  inspectors  had  shown 
themselves  painstaking  and  courteous  and  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  nuns.  Since  then,  in  accordance 
with  a motion  proposed  by  Canon  Driscoll,  the  Sister 
Superiors  of  Convent  Schools  have  met  and  discussed 
the  question.  It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  think 
that  our  nuns  are  ready  to  take  such  action  as  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  situation  created  by  Mr.  Fisher’s  Act, 
and  to  extend  their  action  when  he  has  removed  the 
.hateful  embargo  placed  upon  their  schools  by  Mr. 
McKenna’s  Regulations. 


AN  ANXIOUS  MOMENT 

We  are  still  awaiting  the  presentment  to  Parliament 
of  the  new  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Though  we  hope  that  when  they  are  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  they  will  be  found  to  have 
been  so  amended  as  to  lift  the  embargo  which  prevents 
Catholic  schools  from  obtaining  the  grants  to  which 
they  are  justly  and  fairly  entitled,  we  have  still  to  see 
what  eventually  will  be  done.  We  are,  therefore,  over- 
whelmingly justified  in  maintaining  our  protest  against 
the  objectionable  Articles  which  make  it  impossible  for 
our  schools,  old  or  new,  to  obtain  a place  on  the  grant 
list  up  to  the  very  last  moment.  Mr.  Fisher  rightly 
deprecates  needless  controversy,  and  appeals  for  united 
action  to  make  his  Act  as  fruitful  as  possible.  With 
that  appeal  we  are  in  the  fullest  and  warmest  agree- 
ment, but  he  cannot  expect  any  individual  or  body  to 
remain  silent  under  an  educational  injustice  which  is  so 
glaring  as  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  'who  are  not 
blinded  by  parly  passion  or  engaged  in  the  gentle  occu- 
pation of  defrauding  their  neighbour  of  what  is  his  due. 
He  calls  for  a multiplication  of  secondary  schools  as  a 
matter  of  the  most  urgent  educational  importance,  and 
yet  has  so  far  tolerated  and  maintained  in  force  these 
hateful  Regulations,  which  deprive  Catholics  of  grants 
necessary  for  the  educational  efficiency  of  their  schools, 
and  from  opening  new  schools  in  districts  where  they 
have  been  a clamant  necessity  for  years.  The  question 
of  these  Regulations  and  their  amendment  is  not  merely 
a matter  of  justice  to  us,  but  a test  of  his  own  educa- 
tional sincerity.  Too  long  have  we  been  compelled  to 
suffer  under  this  grievance,  which  cripples  our  efforts 
and  engenders  a resentment  which  is  finding  increasing 
expression  ; and  if  he  allows  the  obnoxious  Articles  to 
remain  in  force  or  does  not  amend  them  satisfactorily, 
he  cannot  be  surprised  if  our  co-operation  with  his  Act 
is  less  cordial  than  he  desires. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Fisher  cannot  plead  ignorance  of 
the  origin  or  effect  of  these  Regulations.  The  situation 
that  results  from  their  enforcement  has  been  explained 
to  Whitehall  again  and  again  by  Catholic  authorities 
and  spokesmen  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  our 
remonstrances  have  been  supported  by  the  Secondary 
Schools  Association  and  the  Unionist  Social  Reform 
Committee  on  Education.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
former,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  stated  that  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  Association  was  to  secure  equal 
opportunities  of  development  for  all  schools  pronounced 
efficient,  and  to  preserve  different  types  of  schools  to 
meet  the  varied  requirements  of  the  population.  The 


largely  increased  grants  made  it  very  difficult  for  schools 
to  continue  to  exist  which  were  unable  to  fulfil  the 
Regulations  and  so  get  the  grants.  With  this  view  the 
Unionist  Committee  would  seem  in  full  agreement. 
Their  Report  strongly  discountenances  differentiation 
between  schools  on  the  ground  of  their  denominational 
and  undenominational  character;  and  denounces  the 
Regulations  as  an  arbitrary  reversal  of  the  decision  of 
Parliament  in  the  Act  of  1902,  which  has  crushed  several 
excellent  denominational  schools  out  of  existence. 
“The  State,’’  declare  the  Committee,  “should  assist 
secondary  education  wherever  it  is  efficient,  regardless 
of  the  religious  character  of  the  school.  The  sole  test 
for  grants  should  be  the  efficiency  of  the  school.”  For 
some  time  past,  too,  the  Times  has  been  equally  out- 
spoken on  the  question.  Its  last  reference  to  it  was  in 
its  Educational  Supplement  of  May  1,  when  in  a leading 
article  it  roundly  declared  : — “ Nor  do  educationists 
forget  that  in  1909  Mr.  McKenna,  in  order  to  secure 
by  administrative  means  the  ends  that  the  Legislature 
had  rejected,  introduced  into  the  Secondary  School 
Regulations  provisions  designed  to  wreck  the  efficiency 
of  denominational  secondary  schools.  Some  of  these 
schools  are  among  the  best  secondary  schools  of  the 
country,  and  happily  Mr.  McKenna’s  policy  was  un- 
successful. But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  not  only 
Churchmen,  but  Roman  Catholic  educationists  as  well, 
were  embittered  by  these  attempts  to  destroy  what  was 
claimed  as  a right — a right  which  had  been  endorsed 
by  the  nation  after  an  acute  controversy.  It  is  an 
educational  scandal,  not  a merely  denominational 
scandal,  that  famous  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Cathe- 
dral schools  and  public  denominational  trust  schools 
should  be  deliberately  weakened  when  one  of  the  main 
flaws  of  our  educational  system  is  the  insufficient 
number  of  secondary  schools.  No  reason  is  offered  for 
this  proposal  to  deprive  these  schools  of  their  grants, 
except  that  the  teaching  they  give  is  not  to  the  mind  of 
the  memorialists.  From  the  educational  point  of  view 
it  is  a disastrous  policy,  and  one  with  which  Mr.  Fisher, 
as  an  educationist,  will  be  very  reluctant  to  associate 
himself.” 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  that  if  Mr.  Fisher  can 
but  shake  himself  clear  of  the  heritage  of  political 
trammels  left  him  by  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Runciman, 
he  will  have  little  serious  opposition  in  removing  from 
the  Regulations  Articles  which  are  at  once  a glaring 
injustice  and  an  obstacle  to  education.  There  we  may 
leave  the  matter  for  the  moment,  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  be  our  last  word  of  protest,  and  that  we  may  next 
month  be  able  to  congratulate  him  upon  a successful 
squaring  of  the  action  of  the  Board  with  the  demands  of 
elementary  fairness  and  his  own  inspiring  educational 
ideals. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

HANDWRITING. 

j Handwriting.  By  David  Thomas,  is.  6d.  Nelson's  Print- 
Writing  Copy  Books.  Six  grades,  3^d.  and  4d.  each. 
London  : Nelson. 

' JT  VERYTHING  that  will  help  to  improve  handwriting  is 
j welcome.  Fortunately  there  is  no  lack  of  such  helps 

, at  present.  At  last  people  of  all  kinds,  including  school- 
1 masters,  have  awakened  to  the  evil  of  our  former  tradition 
i of  writing.  That  sloping  angular  character,  with  endless 
: ugly  loops,  is  now  fairly  generally  recognized  as  senseless, 

, illegible,  ugly.  Taught  in  school  it  soon  became  the 
| appalling  scrawl  that  so  many  people  are  not  ashamed  to 
| use.  The  scrawl  is  always  an  offensive  nuisance ; yet,  if 
I one  knows  the  language,  it  is  generally  possible,  with  an 
effort,  to  find  out  what  the  writer  means  from  the  context, 
bv  reading  one  or  two  letters  in  a word  and  guessing 
the  rest.  Where  scrawling  becomes  unpardonable  is  in 
the  case  of  a signature  at  the  end  of  a letter.  What  misery 
one  has  suffered,  what  time  wasted,  in  trying  to  guess 
from  a totally  unreadable  set  of  dashes  at  the  end  of  a 
letter  what  the  scoundrel’s  name  may  be.  There  is,  then, 
but  one  course  to  take.  Shy  the  whole  letter  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  take  no  more  notice  of  it  and  its  writer. 
The  one  excuse  for  vile  writing  is  that  it  takes  less  time 
to  do.  Perhaps  it  does.  It  is  always  possible  to  save  a 
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little  time  and  trouble  by  doing  a thing  badly.  William 
Morris  used  to  say  that  this  is  really  an  argument  for 
careful  writing.  People  write  too  much.  Let  writing  be 
again  what  it  was  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  a special 
accomplishment,  not  acquired  by  everyone.  Then  we  should 
be  spared  a lot  of  futile  nonsense  on  paper. 

There  are  good  things  in  Mr.  Thomas’s  little  book.  A 
little  introduction  about  the  history  of  our  alphabet  is  not 
bad,  for  a very  slight  account.  But  the  table  at  page  10 
should  have  been  made  more  carefully.  Some  forms  are 
quite  wrong ; nor  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  Old  Greek  and 
Euboean  letters.  The  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
letters  is  not  a matter  of  old  and  new,  but  of  East  and 
West.  There  are  good  notes  about  the  position  of  the 
seat  and  desk  in  school,  the  position  of  the  copy-book,  how 
to  hold  the  pen,  and  soon. 

Yet,  while  regretting  to  discourage  a well-meant  effort, 
we  must  point  out  that  the  idea  of  his  book,  and  of  the 
copy  books  that  accompany  it,  is  all  wrong  fundamentally. 
The  title  of  the  copy  books  gives  away  the  error  at  once. 
They  are  for  “ Print  Writing.”  The  author  comes  back  to 
this  idea  many  times.  He  wants  writing  to  be  like  print, 
modelled  on  print;  the  letters  are  not  to  be  joined,  because 
they  are  not  in  printing.  Now  it  is  not  possible  to  start  out 
on  a worse  tack  than  this.  An  imitation  of  printing  is  just 
exactly  what  hand-writing  should  never  be,  on  any  account 
at  all.  Writing  does  not  imitate  printing;  on  the  contrary, 
print  is  a mechanical  device  for  imitating  hand-writing. 
The  ideal  of  writing  is  that  of  the  age  before  printing  had 
been  invented.  Does  anyone  imagine  that  the  writers  of 
the  ninth  century  or  those  generations  of  careful  scribes 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  who  made  books  glorious  as 
books  have  never  been  since,  were  imitating  printing? 
When  writing  was  really  good  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
print  to  imitate.  When  printing  was  invented  the  whole 
object  of  the  early  printers  was  to  produce  a book  as  like 
a fine  manuscript  as  they  could.  Naturally  the  different 
technique  of  printing  affected  their  work,  as  it  should. 
Letters  not  joined  is  a case  of  this.  You  cannot  join  your 
letters  with  movable  type;  so  no  one  expects  you  to.  But 
the  only  reason  why,  in  printing,  letters  are  not  joined  is 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  All  the  same,  the  ideal  before  all 
early  printers  was  fine  manuscript  writing.  That  is  why 
the  first  printed  books  are  incomparably  the  most  beautiful. 
People  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  still  used  to  seeing  fine 
written  books,  print  had  not  wandered  yet  too  far  from 
that  ideal,  the  early  printers  would  not  have  dared  offer 
the  public  such  stuff  as  the  presses  turn  out  now.  As  the 
ideal  and  model,  namely  manuscript,  was  forgotten,  so 
did  printing  get  worse.  Handwriting  is  the  high-water 
mark ; our  ideal  must  be  the  careful  writing  of  the  happy 
ages  when  there  was  no  print  to  vitiate  our  taste.  There 
are  still  people  who  think  they  pay  a compliment  to  a 
careful  writer  by  telling  him  that  his  writing  is  like  print. 
One  must  be  tolerant  to  folk  whose  ignorance  of  what 
writing  means  makes  them  unconscious  of  their  deadly 
insult.  Writing  like  print  indeed  1 Go  and  tell  some  great 
artist  that  he  paints  so  well  that  his  work  looks  like  an 
oleograph.  It  is  the  business  of  print  to  be  like  our  writing, 
as  far  as  that  mechanical  contrivance  will  allow.  There  are 
also  people  left  who,  if  they  try  to  write  a thing  carefully, 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  “ printing  ” it. 

Now  the  principles  of  fine  writing  are  these.  Get  away 
from  any  idea  of  copying  printing,  or  trying  to  write  so 
that  people  may  mistal  e your  work  for  print.  That  is 
exactly  like  trying  to  paint  so  that  your  work  will  look  like 
three-colour  process  or  oleograph.  Hence  Mr.  Thomas’s 
idea  of  not  joining  letters  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  you  should  always  join  your  letters  when 
the  letter  has  an  element  that  will  naturally  touch  its  fol- 
lower. On  the  other  hand,  do  not  make  lines  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  joining.  Do  not,  for  instance,  add  a stroke 
to  an  “ o ” in  order  to  join  it  to  the  next.  Our  ideal  is 
fine  cursive  writing.  This  always  joined  letters  where  it 
could  be  done.  By  deliberately  not  joining  where  you  can, 
you  are  imitating  in  manuscript  a necessary  disadvantage 
of  print.  To  copy  in  one  medium  the  limitations  of  another 
is  fundamentally  wrong.  You  do  not  make  a water-colour 
drawing  to  look  like  a stained-glass  window.  Then,  write 
upright,  make  no  unnecessary  line  in  any  letter,  give  up 
all  the  loops  and  additional  curves  and  wriggles  of  the  old- 
fashioned  copy  book.  Form  each  letter  of  its  essential 
elements  only.  Lastly,  if  you  can,  develop  a sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  make  a good  curve  instead  of  a bad  flattened 
one.  So  you  will  be  on  the  high  road  to  evolving  a good 
handwriting.  One  more  advice.  We  need  no  special  name 
for  good  writing,  except  “good”  or  “careful.”  If  we 
must  have  such  a name,  say  “ formal  writing.”  But  do  not 
have  two  different  hand-writings,  one  for  grand  inscrip- 


tions and  one  for  your  letters  and  hasty  notes.  There  will 
be  a difference,  of  course.  But  let  it  be  only  the  difference 
between  the  same  writing  done  more  or  less  carefully. 

Mr.  Thomas,  with  his  idea  of  imitating  print,  is  altogether 
on  the  wrong  l'ne.  What  he  wants  is  provided  already  far 
better  by  Mr.  Graily  Hewitt’s  pamphlet,  “ Handwriting, 
Everyman’s  Handicraft  ” (Chiswick  Press),  and  his  admir- 
able “ Oxford  Copy  Books  ” (H.  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  3d.  each).  From  these  you  may  learn  how  to 
form  a current  hand  of  which  a civilized  man  need  not  be 
ashamed.  It  is  based  on  good  cursive  writing  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  such  as  everyone  used  then  (done,  of 
course,  more  or  less  carefully),  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
horrible  heresy  of  imitating  print.  Notice  especially  on 
page  5 the  most  instructive  example  of  formal  and  cursive 
writing  side  by  side. 


THE  NEW  CODE. 

In  a Memorandum  explaining  the  main  alterations  in  the 
draft  provisional  Code  of  Regulations  for  Public  Elemen- 
tary Schools  the  Board  of  Education  says  : — 

In  order  to  bring  within  one  document  all  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  substantive  grant  (which  will  now  be  the  only  grant 
payable  in  respect  of  elementary  education)  depends,  two  addi- 
tional conditions  have  been  included,  of  which  the  first  refers  to 
the  performance  of  the  local  education  authority’s  duties  under 
the  Education  Acts,  and  the  second  repeats  the  conditions  which 
were  required  to  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the  “ Supplementary 
Grant  ” might  be  paid  in  1917-18  and  1918-19.  No  other  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  this  edition  of  the  Code, 
except  consequential  alterations,  among  which  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : — 

(i.)  In  view  of  the  establishment  of  a new  system  of  grants  in 
aid  of  the  expenditure  of  local  education  authorities  on  elementary 
education,  and  in  consequence  of  section  44  of  the  Education 
Act,  1918,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  Article  6. 

(ii.)  In  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  separate  “ Grants 
for  Special  Instruction,”  the  former  Articles  34  and  33  disappear, 
and  Schedule  III.  of  the  Code  now  deals  with  educational  con- 
siderations only. 

(iii.)  Chapter  VI.,  relating  to  Higher  Elementary  schools,  also 
disappears  from  the  Code  ; the  separate  grants  under  the  former 
Article  42  (a)  will  be  no  longer  payable  ; and  the  specific  con- 
ditions of  the  former  Articles  38,  39,  40,  and  41  are  omitted  as 
being  inappropriate  to  the  central  schools  and  other  provision 
foi  advanced  courses  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  authority  under 
section  2 (i.)  (a)  (ii.)  of  the  Act  of  1918  to  make.  The  conditions 
prescribed  in  Article  10  and  in  Chapter  III.  of  the  Code  will,  of 
course,  be  applicable  to  such  schools  and  classes,  and  an  addition 
has  been  made  to  Article  (33)  (c)  Article  (b)  of  the  old  Code, 
which  bears  upon  this  point. 

(iv.)  Article  (b)  disappears  with  the  “ Small  Population  ” 
grants,  the  payments  of  which  were  conditional  upon  its  satisfac- 
tion. Special  considerations,  however,  apply  to  the  staffing  of 
the  schools  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  grants  were  devised,  and 
any  modification  in  the  staffing  of  these  schools  will  require 
attention  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  Article  10. 

(v.)  In  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Superannuation  Act 
of  1918,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in 
Schedule  I.  The  conditions  of  the  recognition  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects  have  been  included  at  E.  of  this  schedule ; and 
provision,  similar  to  that  in  Schedule  I.B.,  has  been  made  for 
giving  the  status  and  position  for  purposes  of  the  Code  of  an 
uncertificated  teacher  and  a teacher  of  special  subjects  to 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  their  physical 
capacity. 

(vi.)  In  Schedule  I.C.  6 and  E.  4 notice  is  given  that  after 
March  31,  1921,  the  recognition  of  uncertificated  and  special 
subject  teachers  will  expire  at  the  age  of  65,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  certificated  teachers. 


Catholic  Stage  Guild  Tea  Party. — Many  noted  actors  and 
actresses  attended  the  tea-party  of  the  Catholic  Stage  Guild,  held 
in  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  afternoon  in 
last  week.  They  received  the  guests,  assisted  at  tea,  and  pro- 
vided an  excellent  musical  programme.  Those  present  included 
Lady  Benson,  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan,  Miss  Ida  Molesworth,  Miss 
Sybil  Arundale,  Miss  Dorothy  Shale,  Miss  Daisy  Ashford  and 
Mr.  George  Mozart.  Mr.  George  Mozart,  before  giving  one  of 
his  inimitable  sketches,  said  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  To 
say  a few  words  about  the  Guild.  He  was  disappointed  at  the 
interest  which  the  members  of  the  profession  were  taking  in  the 
Guild.  They  lacked  enthusiasm  about  it : yet  it  could  be  made 
a big  success  both  for  the  profession  and  for  the  Church.  It 
was  capable  of  exercising,  by  example,  a great  moral  influence. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bartlett  explained  the  aims  of  the  Guild,  in  endeavouring 
to  help  Catholic  artists  on  tour,  and  to  place  them  in  touch  with 
the  local  clergy.  They  had  now  700  priest  members,  200  of  whom 
had  promised  an  annual  Mass  for  members  and  associates ; in 
addition  eighty-three  priests  had  promised  to  offer  Mass  for.  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  a deceased  member  or  associate.  Many 
clergy  were  present,  including  Mgr.  W.  F.  Brown,  V.G. 
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NEVER 


HAS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
LINES  BEEN  SO  VITALLY  IMPORTANT 
TO  THE  ■ NATION  AS  AT  PRESENT 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation  should  write  for  the  following : — 


SYNOPSIS  of  Ling’s  System  of  Physical  Training. 

OLD  GYMNASIA  Particulars  for  Reconstructing  Economically,  to  bring 

in  line  with  modern  requirements  for  receiving 
Regulation  set  of  Educational  Gymnastic  Appliances. 


PHOTOS 

SCHOOL  CLINICAL 
APPARATUS 


Several  Recent  School  and  Club  Outfits. 

Plinths,  Correction  Belts,  Head  Suspension 
Apparatus,  Straps,  Cushions,  & c . 


LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTIC  OUTFIT 

at  the  Anstey  Training  Gymnasium,  1915. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


The  above  Gymnasium  was  converted  from  an  unsuitable  building  and 

equipped  by  S.  H.  & G. 

Write  for  printed  information,  plans  and  lists.  ::  Representatives  sent  to  advise,  free  of  charge 


SPENCER  HEATH  & GEORGE  LTD 

Expert  Gymnasium  Outfitters  and  Manufacturers  of  Medico-Mechanical  Appliances  for 
Zander  System,  Functional  Re-Education  Apparatus,  Swedish  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

48,  52  & 54  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.  1 . 

T.A.,  “ Abacot  Barb,”  London.  T.  Nos.,  Central  621  and  12030. 
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ST.  JOSEPHUS  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

N Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


Mention  of  “THE  TABLET  ’’  when  writing 
to  Advertisers  will  ensure  prompt  attention. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  FOX.,  O.S.B. 


I 


#.  Muguetine's,  W ante  gate. 

N October  next  the  Rev.  Father 
J.  Anselm  Fox,  O.S.B.,who  has  been 
Parish  Priest  at  S.  Augustine’s,  Ramsgate, 
for  the  past  Thirty  years,  commemorates 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  Priesthood. 
Friends  of  the  Jubilarian  who  are  anxious 
to  contribute  to  the  Testimonial  Fund 
that  is  now  being  raised  are  invited  to  send 
their  donation  to  either  of  the  undersigned : 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  ABBOT  EGAN,  O.S.B.,  Chairman , 
S.  August ine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate, 
W.  J.  SCOTT,  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 

2,  Chartham  Terrace,  Ramsgate. 

J.  C.  GOLDSACK,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

27,  Grove  Road,  Ramsgate. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  J-alrcnafe  c]  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bcutac ar.d  His  lordship  the  Bishop  oj  Southwark. 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  building',  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
balli,  demonstration  kitchen,  g mnasium,  e c.  Pupils  are  prepared  fur  the  Matriculation,  Oxfoid 
H ghcr  and  - lher  Local  Kxamin  tious,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Bjard,  the  Royal  D:avving 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc 

Dr  tssm.-ikii  g.  Cookery,  First  Aid,  Shoithardand  other  similar  sucjcctsare  taught  in  theSenor  Division, 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 


OLD  HALL, 


WARE 


AND 


ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


X AVER  IAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  L<»nc.on  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  hxammations 
For  Prospectus  applv  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE.  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  1 'respect us  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  lostph  s College.  Dumfries. 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  wate> , and  in 
additi'  n to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  ait  room,  library,  gymna- 
sium, and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  sui  rounded  by  several  acres  of  pieasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associated  Board  of 
R.A.M.  --nd  R.C.M.  Modei  n languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Entire  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparab  ry  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY  UNION 
OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS. 

H IGHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.V> 

Boarding  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen 
Under  the  Patronage  of  The  Cardinal  Archbishpi 
of  Westminster. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated  in  a most 
wealthy  and  bracing  suburb  of  London 

Curriculum  : — Thoroughly  modern,  carefilh 
•raduateri,  with  special  attention  to  Languages.  Music 
\rt  and  Needlework. 

Physical  Development: — Swedish  Drill,  Outdcot 
Exercise.  Organised  Games  under  the  direction  of  a 
Trained  Mistress. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev,  Mother, 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 


VVOOLHAMPTON, 


BERKS, 


Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  tyfc,,  apply : 

The  Head  Master 


RATCLIFF  E COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BV  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Educatioti  : Covimercial  a?id  Classical . 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
miles  from  Sileby  Staiion  on  the  main  Midland  line 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals : 29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals— THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  ) 

BOtRDIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  house  imi  rovemen  s. 

English  in  all  its  branches;  French  in  i aiiy  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Ex  miinations 
Music  and  Sine  ng.  Drawing,  Painting  Dancing,. 
Catisthenics.Prospectus  and  particulars  or.  application 

~ S T.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.  PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 
URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

Preparation  f >r  Loudo  . Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations 

A separate  Department  for  Boy  Boarders  between 
me  ages  of  six  and  twelve  (under  the  patronage 
ol  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hop  of  Brentwood. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  WILFRID’S 
COLLEGE 

O AKA  MOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  1918:  Successes,  31 
(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 
Apply : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 
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Purveyors  oj  Beeswax  Candles  to  Westminster  Cathedral. 


FRANCIS 

TUCKER 

& Co.,  Ltd. 

have  been  renowned  for  nearly 
200  years  as  the  most  reliable 
makers  of  Church  Candles.  Their 

VEGETABLE  AND 
VOTIVE  CANDLES 

are  excellent  in  quality  and 
economical.  Samples  of  any  clher 
qualities  can  be  matched  if  desired. 

Fragrant  Incense 

made  of  the  choicest  gums.  Char- 
coal and  other  Church  requisites  of 
the  finest  quality  are  also  supplied. 

The  Manufactory,  Putney,  London,  s.w.15 

And  68,  HIGHFIELD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Price  List  post  free  on  application 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  OlFO^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  May  22,  1919. 

A CONSISTORY? 

The  word  seems  to  have  gone  round  to  the  Roman  Press 
that  a Consistory  will  be  held  in  June,  and  we  are  told  also 
the  names  of  the  Cardinals  to  be  created.  They  are  Mgr. 
Ragonesi,  Nuncio  at  Madrid;  Mgr.  Kakowski,  Archbishop 
of  Warsaw ; Mgr.  Sardi,  for  some  years  Apostolic  Delegate 
at  Constantinople;  and  Mgr.  Sebastianelli,  Dean  of  the 
Rota.  These,  we  are  told,  are  certain,  but  there  may  be 
others.  There  is  a stray  suggestion  that  Father  Semeria 
might  be  made  a Cardinal.  It  is  not  long  since  we  read 
that  he  was  going  to  be  an  Italian  Deputy.  Nothing  has 
appeared  either  officially  or  from  any  reliable  Catholic 
source  about  an  imminent  Consistory,  but  it  has  long  been 
believed  that  His  Holiness  would  hold  one  for  the  creation 
of  Cardinals  as  soon  as  possible.  That  would  be,  certainly, 
not  till  peace  has  been  signed;  and,  presumably,  not  till 
the  atmosphere  is  clear  enough  for  Cardinals  of  the  late 
Central  Empires  to  come  to  Rome,  for  surely  the  Holy 
Father  would  desire  that  they  should  come  if  they  so 
wished.  And  if,  as  is  believed,  though  the  secret  has  been 
kept  as  it  should  be,  the  two  Cardinals  reserved  in  pectore 
are  of  the  late  Central  Empires,  and  if  His  Holiness  should 
determine  to  publish  them,  then  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  the  atmosphere  should  be  clear. 

NINE  VACANCIES. 

After  the  creations  of  December,  1916,  there  were  sixty- 
seven  active  Cardinals  and  two  in  pectore.  Eight  have  died 


since  then;  there  are  now'  sixty-one  all  told — thirty  Italians 
and  twenty-nine  foreign — besides  the  two  names  still  un- 
published. There  is  not,  then,  very  much  room  for  new 
creations,  certainly  not  for  all  the  “ possibilities  ” that  a 
glance  round  the  world  reveals.  To  take  those  mentioned 
above,  Mgr.  Ragonesi  has  been  in  Spain  since  1913,  before 
that  he  was  over  eight  years  in  Colombia — certainly  a 
“ possible  ” name.  Mgr.  Sardi  was  at  Constantinople,  and 
has  been  Assessor  of  the  Consistorial  for  two-  years  and  a 
half,  a “ Cardinalitial  ” position,  as  is  that  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Rota.  The  Holy  Father’s  letter  to  Mgr.  Kakowski 
is  earnest  of  his  creation.  But  there  is  another  letter  of 
His  Holiness  worth  remembering,  that  in  which  he  said 
that  had  Mgr.  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  lived,  he 
would  have  received  the  red  hat  at  the  next  Consistory. 
At  that  time  Cardinal  Farley  was  still  living,  and  His 
Holiness  then  contemplated  four  American  Cardinals. 
One  may  with  some  certainty  foresee  one  creation — and  it 
would  seem  that  two  are  not  impossible — in  the  United 
States.  Then  there  is  also  the  vast  continent  of  South 
America  with  hosts  of  Catholics  but  for  years  only  one 
Cardinal,  His  Eminence  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Passing  from 
the  New  World  to  the  Old,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Mgr.  Cainassei,  has  held  that  post  for  twelve  years  and  a 
half,  and  if  the  red  hat  is  in  any  way  a reward  for  tribula- 
tions, his  elevation  to  the  purple  should  create  no  surprise. 
It  has  been  said,  too,  that  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State, 
tired  with  the  weight  of  that  office,  added  to  the  burden, 
still  not  entirely  raised,  of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law,  will 
ask  for  relief  after  peace  is  signed,  and  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  in  that  case  an  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate 
might  be  necessary.  With  only  nine  vacancies  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  stop  quoting  even  “possibilities.”  The  Press 
which  is  now  prophesying  Consistory  allows  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  hold  it  in  June,  and  it  may  be  postponed 
till  September.  I find  November  looked  on  as  the  most 
likely  month,  September  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Curia 
vacations. 

THE  PAN-CHRISTIAN  CONGRESS. 

The  Bishops  of  the  American  Episcopalian  Commission 
for  the  Pan-Christian  Congress,  who  had  passed  through 
Rome  a month  or  two  ago,  were  received  by  His  IToliness 
last  week  on  their  way  back.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
they  have  been  seeking  the  adhesion  of  all  Christian  bodies 
to  the  proposed  Congress,  that  their  ideas  were  put  before 
the  Holy  See  some  three  years  ago,  and  that  the  Holy  See 
replied  in  two  letters,  which  were  quoted  in  The  Tablet 
of  April  12  last.  His  Holiness  had  willingly  consented  to 
their  request  to  be  received  on  their  way  back  from  the 
Near  East,  and  they  appreciated  very  fully  the  kindly  and 
cordial  nature  of  the  greeting  that  His  Holiness  extended 
to  them  last  week,  in  spite  of  the  disappointment  that  they 
must  have  felt  at  his  reply.  For  a disappointment  it  must 
have  been.  They  asked  for  the  participation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  a previous  correspondence  it  was  said  that 
the  Holy  Father’s  reply  would  surely  depend  on  what  the 
Church  was  asked  to  participate  in.  And  one  has  only  to 
read  what  His  Holiness  said — of  which  the  following  is  an 
authoritative  summary — to  gather  what  His  Holiness  was 
asked.  “ The  Holy  Father,  after  having  thanked  them  for 
their  visit,  stated  that  as  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Vicar 
of  Christ  he  has  no  greater  desire  than  that  there  should 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.  His  Holiness  added  that 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
regarding  the  unity  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  were 
well  known  to  everybody,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Catholic  Church  to  take  part  in  such  a 
Congress  as  the  one  proposed.  His  Holiness,  however, 
by  no  means  wishes  to  disapprove  of  the  Congress  in  ques- 
tion for  those  who  are  not  in  union  with  the  Chair  of  Peter. 
On  the  contrary  he  earnestly  desires  and  prays  that  if  the 
Congress  is  practicable,  those  who  take  part  in  it  may, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  see  the  light  and  become  reunited  to 
the  visible  Head  of  the  Church,  by  whom  they  will  be 
received  with  open  arms.”  After  leaving  the  Holy  Father’s 
presence  the  Commission  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Cardinal  Gasparri,  and  this  interview  was  marked 
by  the  same  cordiality  as  the  audience  with  His  Holiness, 
Mgr.  Cerretti  in  each  case  acting  as  interpreter. 

REUNION— AND  1865. 

It  jumps  to  the  eye  that  this  was  no  case  of  friendly 
conversation  regarding  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  or  any  other  such  slight  social  matter.  Evidently 
it  was  an  invitation  to  a solemn  Pan-Christian  Congress 
in  which  the  Catholic  Church  should  sit  on  an  equality 
with  other  denominations,  and  with  “ Reunion  ” in  the 
background — if  not  in  the  foreground.  For,  if  we  turn 
back  just  over  half  a century  of  history,  we  find  an  almost 
exact  precedent  for  the  Holy  Father’s  reply.  In  1864  there 
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was  the  movement  for  the  “ Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  . 
Christianity  ” in  England.  The  Bishops  wrote  to  the  Holy  j 
See  for  guidance,  and  had  a reply  from  the  Holy  Office  j 
condemning  it.  But  the  following  year  the  Holy  Office  j 
issued  an  even  more  important  document  addressed  under  < 
date  November  8,  1865,  “ Ad  quosdam  Puseistas  Anglicos,”  j 
that  is  to  say,  to  198  clergy  of  the  Church  of  ; 
England  who  had  written  to  Rome  on  behalf  of  the  j 
“ Reunion  ” movement.  The  matter  is  referred  to  in  j 
Purcell’s  “ Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,”  vol.  ii. , pp.  275  et  j 
seq.,  and  anyone  who  turns  up  the  records  of  Propaganda  1 
of  that  date  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  similarity  of 
tenor  of  the  reply  of  the  Holy  Office  then  and  of  the 
Holy  Father  last  week.  Evidently  the  request  of  the 

American  Commission  was  one  that  had  to  be  regarded 
in  full  serious  light,  and  in  such  case  there  is  only  one  reply 
possible,  though  given  by  His  Holiness,  as  too  in  Cardinal 
Gasparri’s  two  previous  letters,  in  the  kindliest  way,  in 
consideration  of  the  evident  good  faith  of  the  appellants. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  BRAZIL  IN  AUDIENCE. 

The  President-elect  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  has  been 
to  Rome,  staying  at  the  Quirinal  as  the  guest  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  and  he  has  also  been  received  in  audience  by  the 
Holy  Father.  Full  honours  were  paid  to  him  at  the 
Vatican  as  to  rulers  of  States.  He  was  in  conversation 
with  His  Holiness  for  twenty  minutes,  no  interpreter  being 
required,  as  both  speak  Spanish,  and  after  that  he  pre- 
sented his  wife  and  daughter.  He  paid  the  customary  visit 
to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  a long  visit 
to  St.  Peter’s.  On  the  following  morning,  too,  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  the  President  were  in  St.  Peter’s,  were 
present  at  Mass  in  the  crypt,  receiving  Holy  Communion, 
and  laid  flowers  on  the  tomb  of  Pius  X.  They  then  visited 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  who  had  said  Mass  at  the  tomb 
only  an  hour  or  two  before,  as  he  does  on  the  twentieth 
of  every  month.  The  President,  of  course,  started  from 
the  Embassy  to  the  Holy  See  to  go  to  the  Vatican,  and 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  paid  the  return  visit  there 
and  was  entertained  at  lunch.  Recently  the  Ministry  of 
Brazil  to  the  Holy  See  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Embassy,  the  Nunciature  being  now,  too,  one  of  first-class, 
and  when  the  Ambassador  presented  his  credential  letters, 
the  Holy  Father  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  very 
Striking  terms  of  the  excellent  relations  between  Brazil  and 
the  Holy  See  and  of  congratulating  the  Government  on  its 
excellent  attitude  towards  things  Catholic,  in  spite  of  the 
officially  existing  “ Separation  ” between  Church  and 
State.  The  lunch  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect became  an  important  diplomatic  function. 
Besides  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinals  Ranuzzi  and 
Marini  were  present,  the  diplomatic  suite  on  both  sides, 
and  a few  distinguished  guests.  Toasts  were  exchanged 
between  the  President  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State. 

BUT  NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  PRINCIPLE 
ENUNCIATED  AFTER  1870. 

And  several  Roman  papers  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  “ a Catholic  Ruler  of  State,  guest  in  Rome  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  has  been  received  by  the  Pope,  consequently 
the  protest  of  the  Holy  See  put  forward  in  and  since  1870, 
has  gone  by  the  board,  the  road  is  open  in  future  to  all 
Heads  of  States,  Catholic  included.”  Necessarily  the 
Osservatore  Romano  has  had  to  reply  to  this.  It  does  so, 
pointing  out  quietly  that  the  President  is  in  point  of  fact 
only  a President-elect — and  it  might  make  also  the  point 
made  by  other  Catholic  writers  that  the  fact  of  there  being 
a Nuncio  and  an  Ambassador  does  not  elevate  a country 
to  be  a Catholic  State  on  the  footing  of  Spain,  or,  in  the 
old  days,  France  and  Austria.  The  Osservatore  says  : — 
“ In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  we  are 
authorized  to  state  that  the  conception  put  forward  in  these 
newspapers  is  completely  erroneous,  and  that  the  principle 
in  question  wall  be  maintained  in  its  entirety  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.”  The  reception  by  the  Holy  Father  was 
an  act  of  courtesy.  The  Holy  See  does  not  fail  in  such 
acts,  but  it  holds  firm  to  its  principles.  Obviously  the  Holy 
See  could  not  allow  an  artful  Press  to  take  advantage  of 
an  incidental  act  of  courtesy  to  undermine  its  position  as 
regards  the  “ Roman  Question,”  which  is  still  being  occa- 
sionally discussed  and  will  not  be  settled  on  the  basis  of 
President  Pessoa’s. visit  to  the  Vatican. 

BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Croix  of  Paris  published  an  article, 
giving  an  entirely  false  impression  of  the  conditions  at 
Jerusalem  under  British  administration,  as  regards  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Corriere  d’ Italia,  the  principal 
Catholic  paper  in  Rome  and  Italy,  reproduced  the  article 
in  its  entirety  in  a correspondence  from  Paris.  Since  that 


gfle  Collegio  Meda,  TRome 

URGENT. 


AN  APPEAL. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  tbe  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  writes  as  follows: — 
“ In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthopd,  was  separated  from  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  t> 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£ 1 5,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 
Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 


List  of  Subscriptions  : — 


H.E.  Cardinal  Merry  del 
H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 
H.E.  Cardinal  O’Connell 
H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 

.C.  Robertson,  Esq. £100  0 0 
Per  Mrs.  Macartney  36  0 0 
Mrs.  FitzGerald  - 33  0 0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr. 

Mann  - - 25  0 0 

Edward  Eyre,  Esq. 

(1st  donation)  - 25  0 0 

Col.  J.  P.  Reynolds, 

D.S.O.  - - 25  0 0 


Val  - £50  0 0 

- 100  0 0 

- . 40  0 0 

- 100  0 0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr. 

George  - -£25  0 0 

A.  Bowring,  Esq.  20  0 0 

O.  Charlton,  Esq.  10  0 0 
Lord  Walter  Kerr  - 10  0 0 
R.  Ball-Dodson, 

Esq.  - -500 

C.  H.Wellard,  Esq.  1 2 6 
C.  Hart,  Esq.  -110 

F.  S aw.  Esq.  -110 

George  Chufter.Esq.  1 0 0 


time  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne’s  letter  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  incorrectness  of  the  statements  in  the  article 
has  evidently  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Corriere, 
which  this  week  has  rectified  its  mistake  by  publishing  in 
a correspondence  from  London  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
gathered  from  authoritative  sources.  This  week  there  is 
not  room  for  more  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  of  the 
rectification  by  the  Roman  paper;  next  week  a full  sum-- 
mary  of  the  article  will  be  sent. 


MRS.  FITZGERALD’S  DEATH. 

Almost  every  week  one  has  to  record  deaths.  Mr. 
Ceccarelli  Morgan,  British  Consul  at  Rome,  but  for  over 
two  years  doing  duty  at  Brindisi  and  Taranto,  died  at  the 
latter  place  last  week,  and  on  Saturday  morning  at  Monte 
Mario,  the  hill  overlooking  Rome  on  the  north,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald passed  away  very  suddenly.  She  had  been  staying 
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for  some  time  with  the  Little  Company  of  Mary  in  their 
home  on  the  Celian  Hill.  Hoping  to  leave  Rome  for  the 
summer,  she  had  gone  up  to  Monte  Mario  as  a sort  of  pre- 
liminary stage  on  her  journey,  to  avoid  too  sudden  a 
change ; she  passed  away  under  a heart  attack  almost  as 
soon  as  she  had  arrived  there.  The  funeral  was  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Little  Company  of  Mary  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. Cardinal  Vannutelli  was  represented  by  his  secretary, 
Cardinal  Gasquet  by  Dom  Philip  Langdon,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  fully  representative  of  the  Vatican,  of 
Catholic  Associations  of  the  city  and  of  British  residents, 
among  them  Mgr.  Amigo,  Bishop  of  Southwark.  This 
(Thursday)  morning  Father  Anthony,  O.S.F.C.,  celebrated 
a Requiem  Mass  at  the  Church  of  St.  George  and  the 
English  Saints  on  behalf  of  the  Rome  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Women’s  League,  of  which  she  was  President. 
That  is  only  one  item,  the  Presidency  of  the  Catholic 
Women’s  League  here.  There  has  not  been  one  worthy 
Catholic  enterprise,  either  just  British  or  fully  Roman,  of 
which  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  has  not  been  patron  or  generous 
helper  ever  since  she  came  to  Rome  sixteen  years  ago. 
Well  off,  both  financially  and  in  generosity  of  heart,  she 
gave  of  both  unstintedly  for  Holy  Church.  You  would  find 
her  assisting  as  “ Padrona  ” at  the  opening  of  a new  club 
and  grounds  for  a Catholic  Young  Men’s  Association 
away  up  in  the  open  country  above  St.  Peter’s;  you  will 
see  her  name  inscribed  on  the  tablet  on  the  right  as  you 
go  into  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s,  among’  the  generous 
donors  to  the  enmarbling  of  the  pilasters  of  the  basilica  ; 
and  never  dic(  anyone  needing  advice,  help  and  sympathy 
approach  her  in  vain.  She  will  get  her  reward.  Here,  too, 
she  had  honour,  receiving  the  Cross  “ Pro  Ecclesia  et 
Pontifice  ” from  Pius  X,  and  created  by  him  Dame  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — R.I.P. 

NOTES. 

Rev.  Father  Gallagher,  of  the  Scots  College,  was 
ordained  priest  last  week. — Mr.  Plilaire  Belloc  is  in  Rome, 
and  has  been  received,  with  his  two  daughters,  .in  private 
audience  by  the  Holy  Father.  Father  Gosling,  C.F.,  has 
also  been  received  in  audience. — Mr.  S.  Walker  O’Neill  was 
Honorary  Chamberlain  of  Cape  and  Sword  on  duty  at  the 
audience  of  the  President  of  Brazil.— Milan  is  celebrating 
this  week  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Ferrari  to  the  purple. — Mgr.  Prior,  Auditor  of  the 
Rota,  was  received  in  private  audience  to-day. 


ZEo  Clients  of  tl)e  Sac  red  Tfreavt 

AN  URGENT  APPEAL 

A Community  of  Nuns  near  London  are  in  urgent  need 
of  £30  by  the  end  of  June,  owing  to  unforeseen 
circumstances.  Relying  on  the  charity  of  the  Faithful, 
they  appeal  with  confidence,  trusting  that  during  the 
month  of  June  Clients  of  the  Sacred  Heart  will  come  to 
their  aid,  and  thus  enable  them  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Benefactors  may  rely  on  the  prayers  of  the  Community. 
The  Rev.  Mother  will  gratefully  acknowledge 
subscriptions. 

Please  address  : — 

No.  377,  “The  Tablet,”  19,  Henrietta  St.,  London,  W.C.2 


MEMORIAL 

TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 

FALLEN  in  the  GREAT  WAR 

I 


A new  form  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the  Great  War  has  been 
conceived  by  Messrs.  Bumpus. 

The  memorial  is  formed  by  a book  con- 
taining at  one  end  a Roll  of  Honour  and  at  the 
reverse  end  a Muster  Roll.  The  names  of  all 
those  who  have  suffered  and  endured  under 
these  divisions  are  inscribed  in  the  volume,  which 
is  bound  in  handsome  morocco  and  placed  on  the 
altar  of  the  local  church. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

Messrs.  J.  & E.  BUMPUS,  Ltd. 

350,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


THE  MEMENTO  OF  THE  DEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — I had  not  intended  to  write  anything  by  way  of  comment 
or  criticism  on  Father  Lucas’s  article,  “ The  Memento  of  the 
Dead  in  the  Roman  Canon,”  in  The  Tablet  for  May  17;  but  in 
response  to  a friendly  personal  request  from  him  I venture  now  to 
offer  a few  remarks  upon  it. 

Father  Lu  as  recognizes  that  the  evidence  collected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  “ proves  beyond  question  that,  in  Rome  and 
where  the  Roman  practice  prevailed,  during  a period  extending 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  to  the  ninth  century, 
the  Memento  of  the  Dead  was  not  read  in  Sunday  and  festal 
Masses.”  But  he  raises  the  question  whether  during  that  period, 
or  one  going  even  further  back,  an  earlier  Roman  practice  may 
not  simply  have  fallen  into  disuse — the  practice,  that  is,  of  saying 
the  Memento,  as  now,  at  all  Masses. 

In  his  opening  paragraph  Father  Lucas  states  Mr.  Bishop’s 
conclusion  thus  : 1 hat  the  Memento  of  the  Dead,  though  of 

Roman  origin,  formed,  at  first,  no  part  of  the  Roman  Canon, 
having  been  originally  used  only  on  weekdays,  and  not  in  the 
more  solemn  celebration  of  the  Mass  on  Sundays  and  festivals.” 
Here,  I seem  to  fee',  Father  Lucas  has  not  quite  caught  the  point. 
According  to  Mr.  Bishop’s  view,  it  was  not  so  much  to  Masses 
celebrated  on  weekdays  that  the  Memento  was  confined  at  Rome, 
but  to  Masses  for  the  Dead  (see  “ Lit.  Hist.,”  p.  115,  1.  2).  The 
difference  is  considerable.  The  distinction  is  not  one  between 
more  or  less  solemn  occasions,  but  between  two  different  kinds  of 
Masses.  Whilst  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Gregorianum  (Reg,  Ca ) 
and  the  much  older  MS.  of  the  Gelasianum  ( GV ) omit  the 
Memento  in  the  place  where  the  ordinary  and  normal  Canon  of 
the  Mass  is  given  at  length,  all  the  Gregorian  MSS.  have  it,  as 
something  additional  and  special,  in  connexion  with  the  Masses  for 
the  Dead.  The  distinction  has  thus  a clear  and  intelligible  reason 
behind  it,  and  one  which  may  well  have  had  effect  long  before  the 
seventh  century— in  fact,  already  in  the  fifth,  or  even  the  fourth 
century. 

In  favour  of  his  conclusion  that  the  recital  of  the  Memento  at 
all  Masses  was  the  ancient  Roman  practice,  which  for  some  cen- 
turies was  suspended,  Father  Lucas  ap;  eals  to  its  presence  in  the 
Stowe  (St)  and  Bobbio  (Bo)  Missals  and  in  the  Missale  Francorum 
(Fr).  He  recognizes,  indeed,  that  the  ninth-century  MSS.  Reg 
and  Ca  of  the  Gregorianum  and  the  Vatican  1..S.  (GV)  of  the 
Gelasianum  (of  about  700)  represent  the  Gregorian  Canon  in  a 
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see  no  authority  in  anything,  he  remarked,  “ Yes,  that  is  the 
trouble.”  There  are  many  clergymen  here,  and  doubtlessly  too 
in  England,  who  feel  exactly  as  he  did. 

Yours,  &c., 

A. 

Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


J.  M. 


! 


CATHOLICS  AND  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 


purer  form,  generally  speaking,  than  do  the  three  Missals  just 
mentioned ; but  he  adds  that  - is  “ important  to  distinguish 
between  minor  variants,  in  respect  of  which  Co,  Reg  and  GV 
represent  a more  accurate  tradition,  and  a substantial  divergence 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Memento  of 
the  Dead."  Now  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Bishop  saw  in  St,  Bo  and  Fr 
traces  of  an  earlier  edition  of  the  rioman  Canon  than  the 
Gregorian  ; but  these  traces  are  few  and  slight ; and  in  regard  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  variants  he  was  of  opinion  (and,  I think,  j 
has  satisfactorily  shown)  that  the  readings  of  St,  Bo  and  Fr  are  | 

either  intentional  alterations  or  merely  barbarous  corruptions.  And  j Sir,— Apropos  of  my  article  in  your  last  issue  re  the  Educa- 
this  applies  not  only  to  “ minor  variants  (solecisms,  an  minor  i tjon  resolution  at  the  Carlisle  Co-operative  Congress,  the 
tinkering  with  the  Latin),  but  equally  to  substantial  divergences,  j following  illustrates  the  existing  mental  chaos  and  the  need  for 
This  is  most  apparent  in  the  considerable  intei poations^  w ncn  j organjzed  explanation  of  the  Catholic  position.  It  also  provides 
appear  in  the  “ Te  igitur,”  “ Commumcantes  Hanc  lgitur  - aa  object_lesson  for  Catholics. 

and  “ Nobis  quoque  ” all  of  a decidedly  Gallicizing  ten  ency.  j 'j'fog  editor  of  the  Co-operative  News  said  : li  Grimshaw  Park 

±i  must  be  said,  I think,  that  these  interpolations  are  symp  oma  ic,  I gocjety  bas  sent  jn  a resolution  for  Carlisle  Congress  in  similar 

and  that  the  Memento  in  these  books  finds  itself  in  ig  y sus-  j terms  to  one  submitted  last  year  at  Liverpool.  We  observe  that 

picious  company.  As  a Gallic,  or  Frankish,  witness  to  the  Roman  j Mr  T p Burns  has  been  instructed  by  the  Salford  Catholic 

practice  in  regard  to  the  Memento,  I imagine  that : t e e asian  , Federation  to  attend  the  Congress  in  order  to  look  after  the 

MS.  (GV)  is  in  all  respects  preferable  to  St,  Bo  and  Fr  , or  oug  ( jnterests  0f  tbe  resolution.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of  Mr. 

it  was  written  in  Gaul,  and  is  to  some  extent  Gallicamze,  i is  a ; gurnSj  jf  a member  of  his  Federation  gave  notice  of  a resolution, 

true  Roman  Sacramentary.  1 he  others  are  Gallican  or  1 erno-  j to  tbe  effeC(-  that,  in  order  that  Catholics  should  be  saved  from 

Gallican  books,  in  which  other  liberties  have  been  taken  (as  ey  tbe  exactions  of  the  profiteers,  members  of  the  Federation 

could  more  freely  and  readily  be)  with  the  Roman  text  o e J sbouid  be  advised  to  join  and  purchase  from  the  nearest  Co- 

Canon  whicii  they  have  borrowed.  • j operative  Society?” 

Father  Lucas’  chief  and  final  argument  is  based  on  the  prayer  j j bave  forwarded  the  following  reply,  together  with  the 

“ Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus.  This  prayer,  he  says,  presupposes  | arguments  for  the  resolution  : “ This  Federation  was  formed 

.1  > r , _ i.  - 1 _ _ * ‘ n r>H  ry  hlotllC  tfO  U/DC  Itl  1TC  . U . . _ 


considerations  apart,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  we  nowadays,  accustomed  to  the  Memento  at  all  Masses, 
should  regard  me  words  “ Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus  ” as  the 
complement  of  the  Memento  of  the  Dead,  adding  to  it  a corre- 
sponding petition  for  the  living.  But  historical  facts  once  ascer- 
tained mav  not  be  'eft  aside.  For  some  centuries  the  Memento 


objects  might 

or  officials.  If,  however,  the  Federation  forgot  itself,  and  took 
a side  as  between  co-operators  and  private  traders,  I should 
consider  that  a resolution  such  as  the  one  to  which  you  refer 
would  be  quite  in  order,  just  as  a resolution  advising  our 
members  to  purchase  from  private  traders  would  be  quite  in 
order.  That  is  the  penalty  which  every  organization  must  pay, 


, ^ J VI  UOl  . 1 mu  UK.  poiiui  X.  J IflllVU  J VI  gcu  IU.U  UVII  IIIUOl  » 

was  not  said  at  Rome  in  the  ordinary  public  Masses;  and  we  must  and  tbe  danger  to  which  every  organization  exposes  itself,  when 
try  to  d vest  ourselves  of  our  prepossess  ons  and  put  ourselves  in  j jt  forgets  tbe  objects  for  which  it  was  formed.  The  remedy 
the  place  of  those  popes,  bishops  and  priests  who  during  that 
~ ~ ^ “ Mi-vKic  mmniip  ’*  immpdifltplv  after  the  “ Sun- 


lies  in  getting  back  to  the  main  objects,  or,  at  least,  if  that  is 
impossible,  to  see  that  any  new  departure  works  out  equally  as 
between  one  member  and  another.  The  resolution  has  been 
submitted  because  the  Co-operative  Movement  has  made  a new 
departure  but  neglected  to  provide  for  equality.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thos.  F.  Burns. 


period  said  the  “ Nobis  quoque  ” immediately  after  the  “ Sup- 
plies te  rogamus.  ” Did  they  feel  that  a hiatus  yawned  between 
these  two  prayers?  If  not,  they  must  have  found  in  the  “ Nobis 
quoque  ” a sense  that  satisfied  them  : and  the  Remans  were 
accustomed  to  use  good  sense  in  their  prayers.  I venture  to 
suggest  that  they  understood  the  two  prayers  somewhat  as  follows. 

Having  asked  in  the  “ Supplies  ” that  “ all  we  who  by  partaking  ■ 
of  this  altar  shall  have  received  the  sacred  Body  and  B'ood  of  j 
Ihy  Son  may  be  filled  with  every  heavenly  blessing  and  grace,” 
the  priest  adds  this  further  petition — still  for  “ us  ” — namely, 
that  God  would  “ grant  to  us  sinners  also  some  pa-t  and  fellow-  j 
ship  with  His  blessed  apostles  and  martyrs,”  and  “ admit  us 
among  their  company.”  The  “ quoque”  will  thus  serve  merely 
to  introduce  a further  petition  : — from  our  act  of  Communion  we  t 
hope  to  receive  every  heavenly  blessing  and  grace  ; and  by  virtue 
of  it  we  ask  further  that,  sinners  as  we  are,  we  may  be  associated 
( J now)  with  the  Saints  in  heaven,  and  (?  finally)  be  admitted  to 
their  company.  I will  not  attempt  to  settle  the  two  bracketed 
queries  ; they  are  intended  only  to  suggest  the  question  whether  j 

the  “ Nobis  quoque  ” itself  does  not  begin  with  the  idea  of  the  i pef  cen(.  0f  our  annuai  expenditure.  1 only  nope  tnat  tne 
Communion  of  Saints  (on  earth  and  in  heaven),  and  end  witn  examp[e  children  will  be  followed  by  the  adults,  that  by 

that  of  the  final  union  in  heaven.  In  any  case  it  appears  to  me  thieir  generosity  I may  be  able  to  obtain  the  remaining  90  per  cent. 


THE  SOUTHWARK  RESCUE  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your  notice 
headed  Southwark  Rescue  Society,  on  page  592  of  the  issue  of 
May  10. 

The  amount  stated  by  the  Bishop  as  having  been  contributed 
by  the  children  last  year  should  be  £1,200  instead  of  £500. 
His  Lordship  was  not  distinctly  heard,  but  I am  anxious  that 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  children  should  be  fully  known,  and 
consequently  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  insert  this  letter. 

This  year  the  amount  will  be  at  least  .£1,500,  which  is  about 

I only  hope  that  the 


that  the  transition  from  the  “ Supplices  ” to  the  ‘‘Nobis  quoque’ 
presents  no  real  difficulty. 

Yours,  &c., 


Downside  Abbey,  near  Bath. 


R.  Hugh  Connolly. 


Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  Larkin. 


AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sir, — In  a correspondence  on  “ The  Anglican  place  in  Christen- 
dom,” which  he  began  in  your  columns,  September  9,  1916,  and 
which  went  on  for  six  months,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  asked  by  Father 
Vassall-Phillips  (February  3,  1917)  : “ What  precisely  does  he 
mean  when  he  writes  or  speaks  of  ‘ the  Catholic  Church  ’?  . . 
Which  is  the  visible  organized  society  to  the  teaching  of  whose 
officers  at  the  present  he  yields  submission  of  the  intellect  with 
regard  to  revealed  truth  and  its  dogmas?”  Not  receiving  any 
answer  to  this  question  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  F'ather  Vassall-Phillips 
(February  24,  1917)  writes:  “ Once  again  I ask  him  this  very 
simple  and  fundamental  question  ! What  do  you  mean  by  ‘ the 
Catholic  Church  ’ to  which  you  claim  to  belong?”  The  following 
week  (March  3,  1917)  Mr.  Sharpe  writes  as  follows  : “ Father 
Vassall-Phillips  put  to  me  some  direct  questions  ...  I have 
written  out  in  rough,  as  also  to  other  correspondents,  a reply. 
But  as  I am  in  the  midst  of  Lenten  pressure,  as  I know  they 
are,  too,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  hold  it  over  to  the 
next  issue.”  With  this  letter  the  correspondence  ended.  Will 
not  Mr.  Sharpe  answer  the  question  now? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  B.  Tatum. 

F.  of  St.  Aldhelm,  1919. 


SIRi — The  recent  articles  and  letters  in  The  Tablet  on  the 
subject  of  authority  in  the  Church  of  England  remind  me  of 
what  my  clergyman  brother  (then  very  High),  said  to  me  when 
I told  him  that  I could  not  remain  longer  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  must  become  a Catholic.  He  asked,  “ Why  can’t 
you  remain  where  you  are?”  and  when  I said  that  I could 


•INSURANCE  OF  CHURCHES  AND  CONVENTS. 

Sir, — Jn  The  Tablet  of  April  19  there  is  an  account  of  a fire 
in  a convent.  In  this  account  I read  that  “ only  the  bare 
building  . . . was  insured — none  of  the  contents.” 

It  is  not  fair  to  Catholics  that  appeals  should  be  made  to 
them  to  defray  losses  which  are  due  to  sheer  unbusinesslike 
habits. 

I know  of  a diocese  (outside  Europe)  which  has  some  really 
fine  churches.  Not  one  of  these  is  insured.  So  that  when  a 
few  years  ago  one  of  them  was  burned  down,  we  all  had  to 
put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  to  pay  for  another,  and  through 
this  stupidity  in  non-insuring,  money  badly  needed  elsewhere 
had  to  go  to  this  church. 

In  your  issue  of  April  19  there  are  so  many  deserving  appeals 

Your  obedient  servant, 

72. 


THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  AND  LOUVAIN 
UNIVERSITY. 

In  his  latest  notices  ad  clericum  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
writes  : — 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  us  to  request  the  clergy  and 
others  to  help  to  refurnish  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
L.ouvain  with  books  of  every  description.  We  hope  that  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  our  diocese  will  respond  to  this  invitation,  and 
we  beg  the  clergy  to  refer  to  the  matter  in  the  pulpit.  AH  par- 
ticulars of  the  books  required  can  be  obtained  of  the  Director, 
the  Rylands  Library,  Manchester. 
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ET  CiETERA 

The  Pope  gave  audience  a few  days  ago  to  Mr.  1 
Hilaire  Belloc  and  his  daughters.  The  author  of  “ 'the  ; 
Path  of  Rome  ’ ’ last  travelled  that  path  at  the  beginning  i 
of  the  war ; since  then  his  journeys  have  for  the  most  j 
part  been  over  countless  miles  of  charts  at  home.  His 
pilgrimage  is  made  at  a time  of  sorrow  : to  His  Holi- 
ness’ queries  regarding  his  missing  airman  son  he  couid  ; 
only  answer  that  no  news  is  the  worst  possible  new-.  * 
Mr.  Belloc’s  war  griefs  have  been  heavy,  for  he  has  j 
suffered,  outside  his  family,  the  loss  of  his  first  and  last  ; 
colleagues  in  his  literary  work.  With  Lord  Badl  Black- 
wood, who  fell  in  action,  he  produced  his  first  books,  i 
the  initials  H.B.  and  B.T.B.  becoming  famous  first  in  j 
Oxford  and  afterwards  at  large,  as  those  of  the  author  i 
and  illustrator  of  “ The  Bad  Child’s  Book  of  Beasts  ” 
and  other  volumes  of  Nonsense  Rhymes  that  had, 
many  of  them,  more  than  their  share  of  sense.  Later 
came  the  news  of  Cecil  Chesterton’s  death  in  France,  j 
With  Cecil  Chesterton  Mr.  Belloc  wrote  “ The  Party  I 
System,”  and,  moreover,  shared  with  him  the  editorial  ! 
chair  of  the  Eye  Witness  in  peculiarly  close  journalistic  j 
association. 


At  the  banquet  given  in  his  honour  on  Tuesday  even-  1 
ing  Lord  Finlay  had  a gratification  that  nobody  planned 
for  him,  that  of  paying  a tribute  to  one  of  the  group  of  ! 
distinguished  Catholic  lawyers  who  adorned  the  Bench  j 
a brief  generation  ago.  He  owed,  he  said,  everything  j 
he  had  done  in  the  profession  to  the  example  and  I 
encouragement  of  John  Day,  in  whose  chambers  he  had  ; 
learned  lessons  he  could  never  forget.  A point  of 
secondary  Catholic  interest  was  raised  'by  Lord  Finlay 
in  another  passage  of  his  speech  ; he  said  he  remembered 
the  Tichborne  case  being  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  : 
Many  of  them  would  have  read  how  the  Claimant  was  I 
cross-examined  by  Coleridge  as  to  the  “ Asses’  i 
Bridge,”  and  how  far  it  was  from  Stonyhurst.  He 
thought  it  was  Hawkins  who  suggested  it.  The  allu-  ; 
sion,  which  was  greeted  with  laughter,  may  be  taken 
as  one  more  instance  of  the  never-ending  interest 
inspired  by  a cause  c6lebre. 

* * 

A Requiem  Mass  has  been  celebrated  at  Farm  Street 
for  Second-Lieut.  Ian  FitzGerald  Stuart  Gunnis,  2nd  ! 
Batt.  Grenadier  Guards,  who  was  officially  reported  j 
missing  on  July  4,  1917,  and  is  now  believed  to  have 
been  killed  in  action  near  Boesinghe  on  that  date.  Born 
in  1891,  he  was  the  younger  son  of  Major  G.  S.  Gunnis, 
A.P.M.,  London  District,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gunnis, 
and  a grandson  of  the  late  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Lord  of 
Appeal. 


A long  letter  from  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  di 
Medici,  dated  from  Venice,  February  5,  1539,  was  sold 
for  seventy-three  pounds  at  Christie’s  on  Tuesday.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a characteristic  example  of  the  corre- ! 
spondence  of  the  epoch,  since  the  writer  attempts  to 
justify  in  it  the  murder,  for  which  he  hired  an  assassin,  j 
of  Alessandro,  Duke  of  Florence.  A much  fairer,  and  : 
in  its  way  equally  characteristic,  Italian  letter  figures  j 
in  a catalogue  just  to  hand  from  Mr.  P.  M.  Barnard,  | 
the  Tunbridge  Wells  bookseller.  This  is  in  the  auto-  i 
graph  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  poetess  for  whom  i 
Michel  Angelo  himself  turned  sonneteer.  It  is  recorded,  j 
in  regard  to  his  admiration  for  this  lady,  that  his  lasting 
regret  was  that  he  had  kissed  only  her  hand,  and  not 
her  brow.  That  hand  of  the  kiss  wrote,  in  the  letter 
now  catalogued,  and  wrote  very  beautifully,  to  a young  j 
priest,  Antonio  de  Bernard!  della  Mirandola,  on  the  ] 
occasion  of  his  saying  his  first  Mass.  Vittoria’s  letters  1 
are  rarer  than  Lorenzo  Medici’s,  and  yet  Mr.  Barnard’s 
price  is  only  fifteen  guineas,  as  against  the  seventy  bid 
for  the  ‘‘official  explanation  ” of  the  sinister  event  in  j 
; 539-  The  lively  interest,  from  the  collector’s  point  of  I 


TANTALISING 


The  position  is  this  : — Our  schools  for  some  time  now 
have  been  full  to  overflowing  (over  600  children — all 
Catholics — in  them).  Many  children  with  a right  to 
Catholic  education  are  waiting  for  vacancies.  The 
solution  is  to  complete  the  school  building  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  two  rooms  (see  illustration).  The  builder  says 
this  will  cost  about  ^1,200.  But  once  any  enlargement 
is  attempted,  the  L.C.C.  will  demand  a larger  play- 
ground than  at  present  has  to  suffice.  This  can  be 
obtained  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  property  costing 
£i,ooo,  and  to  put  this  in  proper  condition  will  cost 
yQ 200  to  £ 300 . The  total  outlay  would  therefore  be 
about  £2, 500. 

A generous  friend  of  the  poor  promised  to  buy  the 
adjoining  property  (^Ji,ooo),  and  my  hopes  were  high 
that  the  remaining  ^1,500  could  be  borrowed  and  the 
interest  paid  by  parish  effort.  Indeed,  my  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  had  already  given  permission  for  this, 
the  case  being  urgent  and  necessary.  Alas! — the 
benefactress  was  over-kind.  She  began  to  realize  that 
her  gift  meant  saddling  this  poor  mission  with  another 
debt  when  after  years  and  years  of  effort  the  present 
schools,  Church  and  Presbytery  had  been  nearly  paid 
for  (about  ^950  still  remains),  and  she  now  says  that  it 
will  be  kinder  not  to  make  her  gift  unless  I can  raise 
the  balance  (^1,500)  or  most  of  it.  I have  tried 
friendly  argument,  saying  we  would  work  harder  and 
more  continuously  and  pay  the  interest  if  only  I could 
get  these  two  rooms  for  my  poor  children,  but  I have 
failed  to  persuade  her.  She  replies  that  I am  now  nearly 
worn  out  after  my  years  at  debt  reduction  and  she  does 
not  want  to  kill  me  ! She  wishes  she  could  give  more 
than  the  ^Ji,ooo,  but  this  is  all  she  has. 

My  despairing  hope  is  this  advertisement.  I cannot 
afford  to  continue  it,  and  unless  help  comes  I lose  the 

1,000  and  the  school  accommodation  for  my  “ Kid- 
dies.” Dear,  good  reader,  I cannot  expect  you  to  give 
me  ,£1,500,  but  could  you  for  the  love  of  God’s  little 
ones  give  me  something,  no  matter  how  little?  I 
know  you  must  be  as  tired  as  I am  sometimes  of  con- 
stant appeals.  I know  you  must  have  many  claims 
on  your  generosity.  I would  not  trouble  you  could  I 
manage  in  any  other  way.  If  you  cannot  give  any- 
thing will  you  add  your  prayers  to  ours  that  St.  Joseph 
may  find  us  some  benefactors?  I know  vou  will  and 
I thank  you  for  it.  Yours  gratefullv, 

The  Presbvterv,  Wm.  H.  Monk. 

Paradise  Street, 

Rotherhithe,  S.E.  1. 
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view,  of  spending  money  on  such  things  is  the  wholly 
capricious  range  of  prices.  'That  one  may  on  occasion 
buy  the  letter  of  a saint  for  as  many  shillings  as  one 
must  pay  pounds  for  a criminal’s  may  be  quite  Reason- 
ably explained  by  circumstances  of  rarity  and  demand, 
and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  documents  concerned,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  two  Italian  letters,  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, mentioned  above,  the  great  disparity  of  price  is 
not  accounted  for  by  the  imperative  rarity  of  the  hand- 
writing of  their  authors,  or  of  the  interest  of  their 
contents.  We  have  here  merely  one  of  those  caprices 
of  valuation  that  give  the  collector  his  opportunity. 

* * 

* 

A document  signed,  and  no  more,  by  Dunois,  Bastard 
of  Orleans,  is  priced  in  Mr.  Barnard’s  catalogue  at 
£25-  This,  to  the  collector  (a  being  of  mysterious 
desires),  is  valuable  because  of  its  Shakespearean 
interest.  It  counts  for  more,  in  the  world  of  auto- 
graphs, as  the  signature  of  one  of  Shakq^eare’s 
characters  than  because  the  hand  that  made  it  must 
have  held  Joan  of  Arc’s  ! Treasuring  of  autographs 
is  assuredly  a matter  of  sentiment,  and  sentiment  is 
shifty  ; but  one  is  on  fairly  safe  ground  if  one  covets, 
even  through  the  medium  of  a scrap  of  paper,  the  touch 
of  the  hand  that  Michel  Angelo  kissed  or  of  that  of  the 
Maid’s  comrade-at-arms. 

* * 

* 

A letter,  dated  from  Venice,  1617,  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton’s  (also  in  the  Tunbridge  Wells  catalogue)  is 
described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Barnard  : — “ A long  and 
very  curious  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
Wotton  had  received  a letter  from  Milan  ‘ importinge 
noe  lesse  in  the  very  front,  then  the  certayne  death  of 
the  Kinge,  & subversion  of  the  whole  state,  And 
requiringe  from  me  some  gentleman  of  trust,  & secrecie, 
with  competent  provision  to  conduct  the  discoverer 
(under  the  name  of  Stanislaus,  a Polonian  knight)  unto 
his  Majestic.’  Wotton  sent  his  secretary,  Richard 
Seamer,  to  Milan,  who  found  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  was  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  St.  Fedele  at 
Milan  ! ” We  can  do  no  more,  if  this  letter  has  not 
yet  been  published,  than  commend  it  to  Father  Thurston 
as  a subject,  on  his  next  half-holiday  (if  he  ever  has 
one),  for  further  investigation. 

* * 

* 

Lansdowne  Passage,  that  convenient  short-cut 
between  the  high  garden  walls  of  Lansdowne  House 
and  Devonshire  House,  comes  within  the  terms  of  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel’s  Mayfair  purchase  from  Lord  Berkeley. 
It  serves  to  recall  another  short-cut,  less  orthodox  and, 
perhaps  fortunately,  less  useful,  in  the  same  region 
of  London.  To  get  from  a certain  point  in  Mount 
Street  to  Farm  Street,  and  so  through  to  the  south  of 
John  Street,  or  to  use  the  same  route  going  north, 
involves  a slight  detour;  Farm  Street  Church  blocks, 
or  seems  to  block,  the  way  where  otherwise  a passage 
might  be  lookf,d  for.  There  is,  however,  a path 
through  Rome;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  certain 
good  Catholics  in  a I urry  have  entered  the  church  at 
one  door,  made  the  briefest  of  prayers  and  left  by  the 
other.  But,  as  with  many  short  cuts,  the  saving  of 
ground  is  slight ; the  time  given  to  prayer,  a necessary 
concession  to  the  wayfaring  conscience,  discounts  the 
advantage,  if  accompanied  |by  any  formalities.  If 
purely  ejaculatory,  there  remains  a nice  problem  in 
mixed  motives.  Did  you  choose  the  way  through  the 
church  to  save  time  or  your  soul  ? 

* * 

* 

Pleasant  news  would  figure  on  the  prescriptions  of 
most  doctors  if  it  were  to  be  had  for  the  prescribing  : 
to  Canon  Wyndham,  who  lies  ill,  comes  a gratifying 
account  of  the  reception  accorded  his  nephew,  Sir  Percy 
Wyndham,  K.C.M.G.,  in  Poland.  Sir  Percy  was  sent 
on  a diplomatic  mission  at  no  easy  moment  -for  diplo- 
macy, and  to  a region  of  complexities,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  cordial  entertainment,  by  the  Poles  in  general 


and  M.  Paderewski  in  particular,  proves  he  was  quick 
to  establish  the  best  of  understandings  with  his  hosts. 

* * 

* 

Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  Governor  of  Nigeria,  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  by  members 
! of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  specially  in- 
I terested  in  a territory  as  big  as  the  United  Kingdom, 

| France  and  Belgium  lumped  together,  and  carrying  a 
population  of  nearly  seventeen  millions.  The  commer- 
' cial  possibilities  of  tropical  Africa  are  beginning  to  be 
! realized,  as  also — though  this  was  not  noted  the  other 
i evening — are  its  artistic  treasures  and  traditions.  Sir 
| Hugh  praised  the  improved  conditions  of  residence  for 
j Europeans  out  there,  which  is  something,  but  nobody 
; is  more  determined  than  he  that,  in  the  development  of 
■ their  country,  the  native  population  come  by  their  own. 
i • 

1 * * 

* 

The  command  of  the  First  London  Division  of  the 
, new  Territorial  Force  has  been  allotted  to  Major- 
! General  Pereira,  a soldier  whose  distinguished  services, 

1 especially  during  the  Great  War,  have  had  their 
frequent  mention  in  this  column. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  in  East  Africa  of  Lady 
Norah  A’Beckettj  wife  of  Major  Patrick  A’Beckett. 
Lady  Norah, — whose  lamented  death  was  due  to  heart 
failure — was  the  only  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl 
Kitchener.  She  married  in  1908;  and  in  the  December 
of  1917,  at  Westminster  Cathedral,  she  was  received 
into  the  Church. 


MR.  PHILIP  GIBBS  ON  AMERICA. 

’’  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  in  aid  of  the  Maryfield  Retreat  House,  Mr. 
Philip  Gibbs  addressed  a large  audience  at  the  Birkbeck 
College,  London,  on  Tuesday  night,  on  “ What  America  Means 
to  the  World.”  Introducing  the  lecturer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Donovan, 
who  presided,  said  that  Mr.  Gibbs  had  done  untold  good  to 
humanity  by  picturing  the  war  in  all  its  terror,  showing  it  to 
be  the  horror  it  was,  so  that  the  whole  civilised  world  had 
determined  to  try  to  settle  future  international  problems  without 
warfare. 

Mr.  Philip  ■ Gibbs  said  it  was  an  urgent  and  vital  necessity 
that  the  people  of  Britain  should  get  to  know  more  of  the 
people  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  vital  that  each  should 
know  the  other’s  point  of  view.  The  Peace  Treaty  which  had 
been  formulated,  and  which  might  be  signed,  seemed  to  him 
not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  a truce,  and  that  in  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  unless  the  heart  of  Europe  had  changed,  there 
might  come  another  war  more  dreadful  and  more  catastrophic 
than  the  last.  In  that  case  we  should  be  glad  to  have  American 
soldiers  standing  again  side  by  side  with  ours.  He  thought 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  a new  war  was  to  have  the  great 
democracy  of  the  United  States  very  closely  allied  with  our- 
selves in  the  counsels  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Many  people 
he  had  met  in  the  United  States  said  that  whatever  happened 
England  and  America  must  stand  together  as  the  champions 
of  civilisation. 

America  had  broken  her  isolation  and  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  a new  chapter  of  history,  and  was  afraid — with  the  fear  of 
a brave  people — of  the  new  responsibilities  which  might  be 
put  upon  her.  America  was  anxious  for  a closer  understanding 
and  friendship  between  her  people  and  ours.  But  it  was  no 
good  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  were  many  strange  hatreds 
in  the  United  States  towards  England.  The  Irish- Americans 
were  very  hostile  towards  England.  He  saw  a procession  in 
New  York  which  took  four  hours  to  pass,  and  in  which  people 
carried  banners  bearing  expressions  such  as  " England  : damn 
her  concessions — we  want  liberty.”  He  had  seen  the  Irish- 
American  strain  and  temper  in  many  other  cities,  and  was 
absolutely  convinced  that  we  should  never  get  a full  and  perfect 
measure  of  American  friendship  and  understanding  until  the 
Irish  question  was  settled,  and  until  the  Irish  people  were 
granted  the  measure  of  self-government  which  they  desired. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  very  generous  and 
large-hearted,  and  by  their  luck  and  their  history  were  utterly 
free  from  old  fetishes,  old  traditions  of  caste  and  racial  restraints 
and  rivalries.  They  would  not  resurrect  old  czardoms,  but 
they  would  support  the  self-determination  of  peoples. 


“ Consumption  of  the  Lungs  and  its  Successful  Treatment,” 
by  one  of  the  oldest  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Congreve,  published  in  1852,  is  still  in  high  favour.  Since  then 
it  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  it  has  been  brought 
quite  up  to  date.  The  writer  emphasises  the  fact  that  consump- 
tion is  curable,  and  advocates  a method  of  treatment  which,  by 
means  of  illustrative  cases,  he  shows  has  done  permanent  good. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 

DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

THE  CARDINAL’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

June  1,  Sunday. — Chelsea,  Holy  Redeemer:  Visitation  and  Con- 
firmation, 4 p.m. 

June  7,  Saturday. — Cathedral:  sings  First  Vespers,  3.15  p.m. 

June  8,  Sunday. — Cathedral  : sings  Mass,  preceded  by  Terce, 
10  a.m. 

Ca.hedral  : sings  Vespers  and  gives  Confirma- 
tion, 3.15  p.m. 

June  15,  Sunday. — Sunbury  : preaches  at  High  Mass,  11  a.m. 
June  16,  Monday. — Cathedral  Hall  : presides  at  Zeebrugge  Fund 
Memorial  Lecture,  8.14  p.m. 

June  17,  Tuesday. — St.  Charles’  Square,  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart : presides  at  Exhibition  Day, 

2.30  p.m. 

June  19,  Thursday. — Cathedral:  assists  at  High  Mass  and  proces- 
sion, 10.30  a.m. 

Clapton  : Visitation  and  Confirmation. 

June  21,  Saturday. — Clarendon  Square:  Confirmation  at  the  Con- 
vent. 

June  22,  Sunday. — Clerkenwell  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

4 p.m. 

June  23,  Monday.— Upper  Belgrave  Street  Convent  : gives  Bene- 
diction, 4 p.m. 

June  28,  Saturday. — Cathedral:  assists  at  High  Mass,  10.30  a.m. 
June  29,  Sunday. — Accrington,  Sacred  Heart:  assists  at  High 
Mass  and  preaches,  11  a.m. 

Great  Lourdes  Procession. — Immense  crowds  assembled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Westminster  Cathedral  on  Sunday  afternoon  to 
witness  the  procession  organized  by  the  Society  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  in  which  almost  every  parish  in  the  archdiocese 
co-operated.  It  was  of  “ intercession  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  for  a just  and  stable  peace.”  Last  year  a similar  pro- 
cession, held  at  a moment  when  the  position  of  the  Allies  was  an 
anxious  one,  attracted  much  attention.  Sunday’s  procession  was 
composed  of  about  fifty  parochial  contingents  with,  in  many 
cases,  the  clergy  and  processional  cross  at  their  head,  and  each 
including  a large  party  of  Children  of  Mary.  The  Men’s  Guild 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  also  largely  represented.  Many 
service  men,  and  ex-service  men  took  part,  a pathetic  group 
among  them  being  made  up  of  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war.  In 
addition  to  the  parochial  contingents  there  were  sections  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  of  the 
Catholic  Women’s  League,  and  of  Belgians  resident  in  London. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  were  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides 
from  a number  of  parishes ; and  towards  the  end  came  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop,  preceded  by  his  gentiluomo,  and  followed  by 
Mgr.  Moyes,  Mgr.  Grosch,  and  the  Cathedral  chaplains.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  were  ten  thousand  people  in  the  procession, 
which  occupied  about  fifty  minutes  in  passing  a given  point.  The 
pavement  along  the  whole  route,  which  was  a mile  long,  was 
crowded.  There  was  no  attempt  at  pageantry,  and  there  were 
no  bands.  Hymns  were  sung,  alternating  with  the  recitation  of 
the  Rosary.  The  sky  was  overcast  during  most  of  the  afternoon, 
and  rain  fell  for  a few  minutes  shortly  after  the  procession 
started. 

The  processionists  afterwards  assembled  in  the  spacious  play- 
ground of  the  Cathedral  Choir  School,  and  some  hundreds  of  the 
general  public  were  admitted  until  the  quadrangle  was  packed. 
Here  the  Cardinal  gave  Benediction  from  an  altar  erected  on  a 
mound  overlooking  the  crowd.  Buglers  of  the  “ Cardinal’s 
Own”  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  sounded  the  “salute”  at  the-supreme 
moment,  and  the  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides,  who  had  been  drawn 
up  before  the  altar  as  a guard  of  honour,  stood  at  the  salute 
The  singing  of  “ Hail  Queen  of  Heaven,”  “ It  is  the  Image  of 
Our  Queen,”  and  the  Benediction  hymns  was  led  by  Father 
Christopher  McKenna,  and  before  dispersing  at  the  close  of  a 
memorable  ceremony  the  vast  crowd  sang"  “ God  Bless  Our 
Pope,”  and  finally  the  JTational  Anthem. 

Mgr.  Canon  Howlett  delivered  a stirring  address  in  which  he 
gave  a picture  of  medieval  England  as  a vast  sanctuary  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  The  Reformation  had  torn  that  cherished  devo- 
ti°n  from  the  heart  of  England,  but  love  and  veneration  for 
Christ’s  Mother  had  continued  to  be  an  unfailing  characteristic 
of  the  true  Church.  Many  and  great  had  been  the  divine  favours 
by  which  the  Almighty  had  manifested  to  the  world  how  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  Him  were  the  prayers  and  petitions  that  went 
up  to  heaven  through  the  intercession  of  Mary.  In  1571  the 
Turkish  hordes  that  threatened  to  pour  like  a swarm  of  locusts 
over  Western  Europe,  and  to  shatter  every  vestige  of  Christian 
civilization,  were  utterly  defeated  at  Lepanto,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,,  by  the  Christian  armies  at  the  moment  when  the  con- 
fraternities of  the  Holy  Rosary  were  moving  in  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  Rome,  visiting  the  holy  shrines  and 
publicly  reciting  the  Rosary,  to  petition  the  God  of  battles  in 
favour  of  Christendom.  There  had  been  many  a Lepanto  since 
then.  Many  a great  victory  had  been  gained  in  battle  and  in 
spiritual  warfare  through  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Rosary.  Twelve  months  ago  a mighty  procession  went  forth 
into  the  streets  of  London  from  the  metropolitan  Cathedral.  It 
was  organized  to  implore  the  divine  blessing  for  the  gift  of  a 
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victorious  peace  for  our  hard-pressed  fighting  forces.  So  far  as 
human  wisdom  could  foresee,  so  far  as  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  our  statesmen  and  commanders  could  venture  then  to  predict, 
the  answer  to  that  prayer  could  not  come  speedily.  Yet  the 
answer  came  within  a few  short  months.  It  came  on  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Ransom,  and  the  first  clarion  trumpet  note  of 
victory  came  from  that  hallowed  spot  in  the  East  where  Jesus 
was  born  of  Mary,  where  He  lived  with  Mary,  and  where  He 
died  upon  (he  Cross  with  Mary  sorrowing  by  His  side.  That 
first  great  victory  of  the  war  heralded  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  Allied  arms,  and  was  given  whilst  fighting  against  that  same 
Turkish  race  which  was  defeated  at  Lepanto  350  years  ago 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  of  the  Rosary.  To-day 
they  were  repeating  that  pageant,  no  longer  to  pray  for  victory, 
but  to  lift  up  their  minds  and  thoughts  to  God  for  the  tremendous 
victory  which  had  been  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
and  to  beg  God  to  bless  and  guide  their  plenipotentiaries  who 
were  labouring  to  evolve  from  the  tremendous  victory  a peace 
which  would  be  lasting  and  durable,  and  which  would  harmonize 
with  the  divine  ideals  of  wisdom  and  justice. 

Simultaneously  with  the  outdoor  ceremony,  Benediction  was 
given  inside  the  Cathedral  to  a vast  congregation  which  thronged 
it  in  every  part,  and  an  address  was  given  by  Father  Alan 
Westby  Perceval. 

St.  John’s  Wood  : Outdoor  Procession. — There  were  many 
charming  groups  in  the  procession  which  took  place  from  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady,  St.  John’s  Wood,  on  Sunday  afternoon — 
notably  that  which  depicted  the  Queen  of  Peace,  arranged  by  the 
school-girls  of  Blandford  Square  Convent.  The  North  Hyde 
band,  and  the  band  of  the  Kensal  Cadets  led  the  singing.  Father 
Philip  Fletcher  blessed  the  shrines  along  the  route,  and  preached 
before  Benediction,  which  was  given  in  the  church  on  the  return 
of  the  procession. 

Bow  : Confirmation. — The  Cardinal  Archbishop  visited  the 

Church  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Bow  Road,  on 
Thursday  evening  last  week.  Members  of  local  societies  formed 
a guard  of  honour  to  His  Eminence  upon  his  arrival.  There 
were  several  adult  converts  among  those — in  all  about  160 — 
who  presented  themselves  for  confirmation.  The  Cardinal  was 
assisted  by  the  rector  (the  Rev.  Ambrose  O’Gorman),  Canon 
Doyle,  and  Mgr.  Jackman. 

Ealing  : St.  Augustine’s  Priory. — A simple  but  impressive 
ceremony  took  place  at  St.  Augustine’s  Priory,  Hanger  Hill, 
Ealing,  on  May  21,  when  the  Rev.  Mother  Prioress  (Alice 
Kirkham),  and  Mother  Anne  Frances  Angebault,  Canonesses 
Regular  of  the  Lateran,  celebrated  their  golden  jubilee.  The 

Bishop  of  Cambysopolis,  Ecclesiastical  Superior  of  the  Com- 

munity, said  Mass,  after  which  His  Lordship  proceeded  to  the 
nuns’  choir  where  he  crowned  the  jubilarians,  who  then  intoned 
the  “ Nunc  Dimittis,”  which  was  chanted  by  the  community. 
This  psalm  was  specially  appropriate  in  the  case  of  Rev. 
Mother  Prioress,  whose  life  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
©ne  of  anxiety,  due  to  the  trials  and  hardships  incident  to  the 
laws  concerning  religious  teaching  orders  in  France.  Eventually 
the  severe  restrictions  of  the  French  Government  decided  her 
to  leave  Paris,  which  had  been  the  home  of  this  English  Com- 
munity since  1634,  and  to  found  a new  convent  in  England. 
The  community  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Mother  Anne 

Frances  for  the  generous  hospitality  shown  by  her  family  in 

placing  their  chdteau,  near  Nantes,  at  the  disposition  of  the 
nuns  when  their  convent  at  Neuilly,  Paris,  was  threatened  by 
the  Prussian  invasion  of  1870. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  the  choirboys 
of  St.  Benedict’s  Priory  College,  under  the  direction  of  their 
Master,  Dom  Cyril  Rylance,  O.S.B.,  very  effectively  rendered 
some  devotional  singing  during  Mass. 

Lunch  was  served  in  the  community-room,  of  which  His  Lord- 
ship  and  the  following  guests  partook.  Dom  Wulstan  Pearson, 
O.S.B.,  Prior,  Dom  Benedict  Kuypers,  Dom  Cyril  Rylance, 
Rev.  Wm.  Kirkham,  brother  of  the  Prioress,  Colonel  Leese, 
Dr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  John  Leeming. 

Poplar  : Outdoor  Procession. — After  suspension  during 

the  war,  the  outdoor  procession  from  the  Church  of  SS.  Mary 
and  Joseph,  in  Canton  Street,  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  large  crowds  assembled  in  the  streets  of  this  East  End 
parish.  The  house  decorations  along  the  route  were  of  an 
elaborate  character,  and  in  the  evening  lamps  and  candles 
were  lighted  in  continuation  of  the  celebration.  The  shrines 
were  visited  during  the  evening  by  Father  Filmer  and  the 
parochial  clergy.  Six  statues  were  carried  in  the  procession, 
the  most  prominent  being  that  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  which 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  Children  of  Mary.  Father 
Filmer  preached  and  gave  Benediction  on  the  return  to  the 
church,  where  Canon  Doyle,  the  parish  priest,  recited  the  Act 
of  Consecration  to  the  Sorrowful  and  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary. 

Hammersmith  Nazareth  House. — On  the  24th  inst.» 
Feast  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  a ceremony  of  Profession 
and  Clothing  took  place  at  Nazareth  House,  Hammersmith. 
Father  Rossall,  C.SS.R.,  was  the  celebrant ; and  delivered  an 
appropriate  address.  Father  Corcoran  (chaplain,  Nazareth 
House),  Father  Hugh  Bradley  and  Father  McHugh  assisted  in 
the  sanctuary.  Miss  Lilian  Snowling  (Sister  Augustine  Aloysius) , 
Miss  Johanna  Dore  (Sister  Teresa  of  the  Dolours),  and  Miss 
Jane  Bradley  (Sister  M.  Macarius)  received  the  white  veil. 
Sister  Augustine  Mary  (Rooney)  and  Sister  Patricia  Columba 
(O’Dea)  were  admitted  to  Profession. 

Tyburn  Convent. — On  May  23,  at  Tyburn  Convent,  Miss 
Janie  Patricia  Christitch,  in  religion  Mother  Mary  of  the  Cross, 


HURCOMB’ S LATEST 

READER,  I have  referred  before  to  the  shrewd  American  who 
came  over  a few  years  ago  and  had  the  magnificent  pile  in 
Oxford  Street  erected  at  lightning  speed.  Yes,  he  startled 
ALL  ENGLAND.  Many  thought  that  he  had  made  a mistake  ; 
but  they  thought  wrong.  Well,  there  is  an  Englishman  who  has 
never  paid  a visit  to  the  United  States  and  learned  a thing  or  two 
there,  and  who,  without  any  outside  capital,  help,  or  previous 
experience  as  an  auctioneer,  has  within  one  year  reached  the  TOP- 
That  man  is  the  writer.  I am  referring  now  to  the  auctioneering 
of  jewels,  plate,  pearls,  &c.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
SALES  will  represent  £ 1,000,000  per  annum.  Now  how  did  it  all 
happen.  It  is  ancient  history  to  regular  readers,  but  I will  repeat 
the  story  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know.  It  had  been 
noised  abroad  in  the  City,  where  I have,  to  quote  Truth  of  twelve 
years  ago,  established  a business  with  “a  wide  and  honourable 
reputation  ” of  many  years’  standing,  that  firms  in  the  West  End 
were  buying  jewels  and  plate  for  the  proverbial  mere  song.  The 
county  families,  dividend  classes,  upper  ten,  whose  incomes  are  down 
to  half  or  even  quarter  of  their  pre-war  value,  were  absolutely  com* 
pelled  to  part  with  their  treasures  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  to  pay  death  duties  and  the  like.  So  I pitched  my  tent  in 
Piccadilly — a very  central  position  for  those  who  are  still  able  to 
come  to  their  club,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen — and  instead  of 
buying,  for  example,  a cup  and  cover  for  £35  when  it  was  worth 
£300,  a tiara  for  £350  worth  £1,360,  an  old  watch  for  £15  worth  £65 
— really,  reader,  I can  quote  hundreds  of  such  cases — I sold  them 
for  the  higher  prices  quoted  at  my  auction  sales,  thus  realising  in 
these  instances  nine  times  as  much  as  my  neighbours  offered. 

Here  are  my  terms.  I will  attend  at  any  town  or  country  house, 
firm  of  solicitors,  or  bank,  WITHOUT  CHARGING  A FEE,  only 
my  railway  fare.  I will  inspect  and  make  cash  offers,  even  if  it  runs 
into  £25,000  ; the  money  can  be  paid,  but  I shall  GO  FOR  ALL  I 
AM  WORTH,  and  beg  of  you  to  let  them  go  in  my  GREAT  AUCTION 
SALES  which  take  place  every  week,  and  I will  guarantee  my  prices 
as  a minimum  at  the  Sales  free  of  all  commission.  Whatever  the 
goods  sell  for,  6 percent,  is  all  you  will  have  to  pay,  but  it  is  optional 
if  you  pay  me  7i  per  cent,  should  sensational  prices  be  realised. 
Further,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  any  one  or  more  lots  being  unsold, 
there  would  be  no  buying-in  charges  whatever  to  pay.  I rarely, 
if  ever,  buy  a lot  in  because  if  stupid  reserves  are  desired  I refuse 
to  accept  the  goods. 

TO  PREVENT  MISUNDERSTANDING.  For  pictures,  porce- 
lain, works  of  art,  furniture,  &c.,  I have  a partner  to  assist  me,  and 
in  that  department  only — carried  on  under  the  title  of  Hurcomb  8t 
Buckley,  as  quite  a separate  business — we  are  compelled  to  charge 
the  same  fees  and  commission  as  is  customary  in  other  firms.  With 
this  exception  I adhere  rigidly  to  the  terms  quoted  above  for  the 
business  of  which  I,  and  I alone,  am  responsible. 

Here  you  have  illustrated  just  a few  items  of  the  two  days’  sale 
held  on  May  23  and  26. 

N.B. — Naturally,  one  could  not  have  the  lots  photographed  AFTER 
THEY  WERE  SOLD,  so  they  were  selected  before  the  sale — before 
the  possibility  of  knowing  what  the  result  would  be.  Now  here 
you  have  the  weights  and  all  particulars. 

The  two  days’  sale  consisted  of  358  lots,  which  totalled  up  to  very 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  The  first  item  in  the  picture  is  a sweet 
little  taper-stick  that  weighed  7 oz.,  fetched  £35  14s.  ; skip  the  cream- 
jug  ; the  next,  three  little  caddies,  28$  oz.,  £89  2s.  6d.  ; the  inkstand 
next,  58-J  oz.,  realised  £731  17s.  6d.  ; the  ordinary  cream-jug  next 
£4  is.  6d.,  but  barely  2 oz.  ; but  the  smallest  piece  of  all,  the  little  kit- 
chen pepper-pot,  only  i oz.  (metal  value,  8s.),  sold  for  £31  18s.  9d  ; 
skip  next  three.  Second  row  : The  smallest  and  first  pair  of  candle- 
sticks sold  for  £96  ; all  the  others  rather  lower  in  proportion,  but  prices 
of  any  on  application  in  case  you  have  some  like  them.  The  next  row  of 
porringers  averaged  £8  per  oz.,  but  the  centre  one,  with  cover,  sold  for 
£15  per  oz. — i.e.,  £212  5s.  ; one  in  the  sixth  row  sold  for  £7  2s.  6d.  per 
oz. — £58  15s.  7d.  ; on  fourth  row,  the  cups  at  either  end,  27s.  6d.  per  oz. 
But,  my  word  ! the  cake-basket  on  the  left  (61  oz.  at  £4)  made  £244. 
The  one  on  right  (74J  oz.  at  £4  2s.  6d.),  £307  6s.  3d.  ; the  wheat-ear 
pattern  in  centre  of  next  row,  being  very  faulty,  only  realised  £45,  and 
the  two  others  about  the  same  ; the  waiters  varied  from  15s.  to  £5  per 
oz.,  but  the  big  one  in  the  fourth  row,  at  22s.  per  oz. — i.e.,  £133  2s. 

Seventh  row. — Cup  and  cover  in  the  centre,  52  oz.,  at  41s. — £106  12s. 
The  Irish  cups  on  either  side  fetched  50s.  oz.  The  teapots  (note  they-are 
on  stands)  sold  for  39s.  per  oz.  ; the  very  ornate  pair  of  sauce-boats, 
67J  oz.,  £105.  A set  of  four  entree- dishes  (pair  shown)  in  eighth  row. 
136J  oz.,  at  26s. — £177  2s.  6d.  Skip  the  three  centre-pieces,  but  prices 
on  application.  Next  row,  the  little  tray  coffee-pot,  14  oz.  at  £5— £70. 
The  next  to  it,  at  £6  2s.  6d.— £125  11s.  3d.  The  ornate  and  fluted 
patterns  go  for  much  less,  and  next  row,  the  pair  of  sauce-tureens, 
69  oz.,  £74.  The  centre  paten  at  £5  10s.  oz.- — £86  12s.  6d.  The  5 in.- 
wide  square  waiter  next,  £35  16s.  The  pair  of  round  ones  on  its  left, 
£28  19s.  2d.  Those  on  the  right  fetched  similar  prices.  The  bottom 
row.— The  sauce-boats  at  either  end,  being  plain,  36  oz.  at  35s.- — £63. 
The  three  little  caddies  in  centre,  44  oz.  at  92s.— -£302  8s.  The  wine 
cups  on  either  side,  £16  per  oz.  and  £23  per  oz.— i.e.,  £98  8s.  and  £257  12s. 
respectively.  The  little  snuffers  tray  on  right,  £16  16s.  The  christening 
cups  on  bottom  row  sold  for  £5  to  £35  each. 

Only  three  lots  were  bought  in  out  of  the  whole  two  days’  sale.  Other 
extraordinary  prices  of  things  not  illustrated  are  a plated  coffee-pot  for 
£4  2s . 6d.  A plated  two-handled  tray , £29  1 os . ; 116  pairs  (a  collection) 
of  sugar-tongs,  £220  ; 12  Georgian  dessert -forks,  three  prongs,  £6  5s.  oz 
— £98  2s.  6d.  ; a Georgian  teapot,  coffee-pot,  sugar-basin,  and  cream- 
jug,  166  oz.,  at  44s. — £231  (a  record)  ; a plain  bracket  striking  dock, 
£36  ; pair  plated  sauce-tureens,  £12  10s. 

Now  is  the  time.  The  market  is  up.  Don’t  delay. 

I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction,  jewels,  andent  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modern  silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections  purchased. 
Spedal  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction 
and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories  made  for 
probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c.- — castle  or 
cottage. 

N.B. — On  no  account  address  your  parcels  otherwise  than 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.  1 (lift  to  third  floor) 
Telephone  : Regent  475. 

Special  Labels  supplied  for  heavy  railway  boxes. 
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made  her  perpetual  vows  in  presence  of  Serbian  and  Irish  rela- 
tives and  many  English  friends.  After  the  High  Mass  and 
ceremony  a telegram  was  read  from  Cardinal  Gasparri  convey- 
ing the  special  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father. 


SOUTHWARK 

Thb  Cathedral. — Sunday  last  was  a day  of  thanksgiving  in 
the  Cathedral  parish  for  protection  from  enemy  air  raids  during 
the  war.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  parish  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  our  Lady,  and,  although  German 
airmen  frequently  bombed  the  neighbourhood  the  whole  of  the 
congregation  passed  unscathed  through  that  trying  period, 
was  therefore  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  that  thanks- 
giving day  was  observed.  At  an  early  Mass  900  children  of  the 
schools  were  present  and  at  the  High  Mass  of  thanksgiving  the 
Cathedral  was  crowded,  the  congregation  including  a number  of 


South  London  League,  at  its  meeting  next  Monday  evening,  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  displaced  families. 

Melior  Street. — On  Sunday  Father  Ryan  asked  his  congre 
gation  to  pray  for  the  intentions  of  their  benefactors,  and  that 
the  debt  of  £110  may  be  paid  oft  by  June  22,  for  on  that  day 
they  commence  the  Forty  Hours  devotions  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. He  intends  to  offer  the  Holy  Mass  on  the  three  days 
for  all  who  have  sent  subscriptions,  and  prayers  also  will  be 
said  for  them  at  the  devotions ; and  he  hopes  that  the  “ Te 
Deum  ” will  be  sung  for  this  great  blessing  to  their  poor  Mission. 
The  extinction  of  the  debt  will  be  announced  in  Th  . Tablet  and 
a^souvenir  picture  of  the  church  sent  to  all  kind  donors. 

Weybridge  : Canon  Spranklii^g. — The  Very  Rev.  J. 

Sprankling,  rector  of  St.  Charles’  Church,  Weybridge,  and 
Canon  of  the  diocese  of  Southwark  was,  on  Saturday,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow  members,  elected  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

Wimbledon  : The  Pre-Reformation  Fete. — The  pre-Reforma- 

inn  f nbn  in  flip  rfmnnHc  r»f  Xhl\ m h1p>Hr»n  nrill  Ko  nnonoH 


coloured  soldiers.  A special  sermon  was  pleached  in  the  evening  tion  ffite  in  the  grounds  of  Wimbledon  College  will  be  opened 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  and  after  Vespers  the  con-  T ~ L"  ¥ ,T  J ” rT" 

gregation  took  part  in  a procession. 


Catholic  Nursing  Institute. — The  annual  collection  wa9 
made  on  Sunday  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  in  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Trained  Nurses  of  our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Lambeth 
Road.  The  appeal  to  the  charitable  public  was  of  more  than 
passing  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  work  of  the  nurses,  the  patrons 
of  which  are  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark.  During  last  year  the  nurses  visited  nearly  11,000 
poor  people  in  South  London,  and  received  also  more  than  100 
patients  in  their  modest  home  in  Barkham  Terrace. 

The  report  presented  to  subscribers  on  Sunday  suggested  that 
a suitable  thank  offering  for  peace  would  be  the  foundation  of 
a free  Catholic  hospital  for  the  poor  of  South  London.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  report  that  no  fewer  than  four  Catholic  hos- 


on  Whit-Monday  afternoon,  June  9,  by  Mr.  J.  Hood,  M.P.  The 
following  actors  and  actresses  will  take  part  in  the  various  per- 
formances, which  Include  the  Letter  and  Cross-garter  scenes 
from  “ Twelfth  Night,  ” and  the  fairy  scenes  from  “ A Mid-* 
summer  Night’s  Dream  ” : Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  Mr.  John 

Anderson,  Mr.  Patrick  Kirwan,  Miss  Ellaline  Terris,  Miss  Mary 
O’Farrell,  Miss  Mary  Rorke.  Mr.  George  Mozart  will  also 
appear,  and  during  the  afternoon  will  act  as  auctioneer,  when  a 
number  of  desirable  souvenirs  will  be  offered  for  sale.  While  the 
“ Whitsun  frolics  ” will  substantially  reproduce  a holiday  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII,  an  entertainment  of  a later  date,  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  young  people,  will  be  given  in  the  Rose 
Garden  Theatre,  namely,  “ Alice  in  Wonderland.”  In  the  sports 
■ grounds  there  will  be  a variety  of  merry-makings  which  were  in 
j vogue  in  pre-Reformation  days.  These  will  include  the  Quintain, 
i Hoodman  Blind,  wrestling  on  horseback,  &c.  There  will  also 
! be  archery  competitions.  Mr.  Patrick  Kirwan,  at  present  per- 


pitals  existed  in  the  archdiocese  of  Westminster,  but  the  thickly  the  “ occupied  ” German  territory,  will  be  back  in 
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populated  districts  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Thames 
not  possess  equal  privileges. 

Peckham  : Public  Procession. — For  the  twenty-sixth  succes- 
sive year  the  Catholics  of  the  Franciscan  Capuchin  parish  at 
Peckham  held  a public  procession  on  Sunday  in  honour  of  our 
Lady,  and,  favoured  by  fine  but  threatening  weather,  the  function 
proved  a great  success.  It  was  the  first  ceremony  of  its  kind 


time  to  supervise  final  rehearsals,  and  will  act  as  Master  of  the 
Revels.  Following  the  fete  will  be  a dance  each  evening  in  the 
gymnasium  hall  of  the  college,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
in  the  event  of  unfavourable  weather  to  give  the  performances  in 
the  college  hall. 

Ramsgate  : St.  Augustine’s  Abbey. — St.  Augustine’s  day  was 
kept  at  the  Abbey  on  Monday  last,  when  Abbot  Egan  sang 
held  in  peace  year  in  South  London,  and  those  who  took  part  pontifical  High  Mass  and  officiated  at  the  evening  Benediction, 

in  it  included  many  men  of  the  parish  who  rendered  good  service  Solemn  Vespers  were  sung  at  3.30  by  Father  Paul  Jaricot, 

to  the  nation  during  the  war.  j O.S.B.,  who,  after  four  and  a half  years  of  active  service  in 

Peckham  Catholic  procession  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  event  , France,  has  again  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Procurator, 

of  considerable  importance  locally,  and  the  streets  through  which  j There  were  large  congregations  at  both  morning  and  evening 

services,  but  until  the  school  re-assembles  the  patronal  feast 
cannot  be  kept  with  all  the  solemnity  and  rejoicing  which 
marked  it  in  former  years. 

Father  Maurus  Moorat,  O.S.B.,  mathematical  master  at  the 
Abbey  School,  has  recently  been  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society. 

Father  Anselm  Fox,  O.S.B.,  who  for  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  parish  priest  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Ramsgate,  will  com- 
memorate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  in  October. 


the  processionists  passed — who  numbered  considerably  more 
than  1,000 — were  decorated  with  flags  and  emblems  of  Catholic 
piety.  The  revival  of  this  ancient  Catholic  custom  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  was  then  strongly  resented  by  a 
bigoted  section  of  Protestants,  and  the  inaugural  procession 
aroused  such  indignation  locally  that  the  services  of  the  police 
were  invoked  to  prevent  a serious  breach  of  the  peace.  As  it  was, 
the  action  of  these  bigots  resulted  in  police-court  proceedings. 

Happily  a more  tolerant  disposition  now  prevails,  and  the 
procession  on  Sunday  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  ' A testimonial  is  being  promoted  by  a committee  of  which  Father 
by  the  throngs  which  crowded  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  Abbot  - chairman 
locality.  ; 

A Victory  Pageant. — The  preliminary  details  published  in  the  : 
last  issue  of  The  Tablet  regarding  the  Catholic  peace  pageant  to 
be  held  in  South  London  gave  some  indication  of  the  magnitude  ; 
of  the  forthcoming  function.  A co*mmittee  of  the  Catholic  League,  ' 


LIVERPOOL 


including  the  Vicar-General,  has  been  formed  to  complete  the 
arrangements,  which  are  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Bishop  on  his  return  from  the  Eternal  City. 

The  pageant  is  fixed  for  Sunday  June  29.  Processions  of 
demobilized  men  and  those  still  serving  in  the  forces  will  pro- 
ceed from  various  South  London  parishes  to  St.  George’s 
Cathedral,  where  a special  service  of  thanksgiving  will  be  held. 
At  least  2,000  Catholics  of  South  London  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  during  the  war,  and  a Solemn  Requiem  will  take  place 
in  the  Cathedral  during  pageant  week.  Catholic  sailors  and 
soldiers  of  the  diocese  will,  at  a subsequent  date,  be  the  guests 
of  the  Catholic  League  in  one  of  the  public  halls  of  South  London. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  Lambeth. — The  Prince  of  Wales  on 
Saturday  evening  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  the  home-life  of  the  Catholics  of  North  Lambeth. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Frank  Briant,  M.P.,  His  Royal  Highness 
spent  a considerable  time  in  St.  Alban’s  Buildings,  China  Walk, 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  members  of  St.  George’s 
Cathedral  congregation,  with  many  of  whom  he  conversed. 
Later  in  the  evening  he  received  a deputation  of  Labour 
leaders,  who  discussed  with  the  Prince  the  housing  accom- 
modation on  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Estate,  Kennington.  One 
side  only  of  the  question  was  discussed  at  the  interview,  and  sur- 
prise is  felt  in  the  locality  that  the  views  of  the  Vicar-General 
of  Southwark,  who  has  worked  on  the  estate  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  were  not  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Royal  Highness. 
It  is  now  an  open  secret  that  Mgr.  Brown  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  authorities  of  the  estate  regarding  what  is 
generally  conceived  to  be  a genuine  grievance.  When  the  houses 
on  the  estate  were  re-built  the  poor  who  were  residing  there 
were  displaced,  and  their  homes  have  since  been  occupied  by  a 
superior  class  of  tenant.  Mgr.  Brown,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Monday  evening,  complained  that  serious  hardship 
had  consequently  been  inflicted  upon  a deserving  class  of  the 
tenants  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the 


St.  Helen’s  : A Soldier’s  Funeral. — On  Saturday  the 

remains  of  the  late  Lieut.  Wilfred  Derbyshire,  M.C.,  of  the 
Canadian  Infantry,  whose  death  occurred  on  Tuesday  from 
wounds  received  in  action  some  nine  months  previously,  were 
interred  at  the  St.  Helen’s  Cemetery  with  full  military  honours. 
They  were  conveyed  to  Lowe  House  Church  on  Friday  evening 
and  placed  on  a catafalque  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  On  Satur- 
day morning  a Requiem  Mass  was  solemnized  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Riley,  S.J.,  and  during  the  Mass,  Mr.  W.  Dennett  played 
Chopin’s  Funeral  March,  and  other  .appropriate  musi-..  After 
the  Mass  the  Absolutions  were  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Riley,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Hayden,  S.J.,  and  the  scene 
was  a most  impressive  one,  a detachment  from  the  16th  South 
Lancashire  Regiment  lining  the  aisle  on  each  side  of  the  coffin. 
To  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Dead  March  in  “ Saul  ” the  coffin 
was  borne  from  the  church  by  Captain  Goldsmith,  Captain 
Merrick,  Captain  Grossman,  Captain  Stead,  Lieut.  O’Mally  and 
Lieut.  Jones.  The  coffin  was  draped  with  the  Union  Jack,  and 
upon  it  were  placed  the  deceased  officer’s  cap  and  Military 
Cross,  while  his  sword  was  carried  by  Lieut.  Bradley,  and  the 
cross  bearer  at  the  head  of  the  procession  was  Staff-Sergeant- 
Instructor  Hughes.  There  .was  a full  firing  party  of  a corporal 
and  twelve  men  and  a following  party  of  twenty  under  Captain 
Fishenden.  The  service  at  the  graveside  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Hayden.  The  firing  party  fired  the  customary  three 
volleys,  and  the  Last  Post  was  sounded. 
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WESTMINSTER  FEDERATION. 

Dinner  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Lescher. 

Mr.  T.  Edward  Lescher,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  war,  was  honoured  on  Thursday  evening  last  week  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  members  of  the  Federation  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb  presided,  and  the  clergy  present  included 
Father  A.  Moore,  Caron,  E.  Messenger,  L.  Evans,  T.  Doyle, 
J.  Leather,  O.P.,  Hanifin,  and  J.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb,  having  submitted  the  loyal  toasts,  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  evening.  He  said  that  amongst  the  proposals  for 
reconstruction  he  had  not  seen  it  suggested  that  the  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  thanking  those  who  had  worked  long  and 
loyally  should  be  discarded.  The  speaker  eulogised  those  qualities 
in  their  former  chairman  which  had  enabled  him,  during  the  past 
five  years,  to  direct  their  meetings  so  successfully,  and  read  the 
following  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  as  President  of 
the  Federation  : — “ I rejoice  to  know  (wrote  the  Cardinal)  that 
the  members  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Federation  are  meet- 
ing this  evening  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Lescher  in  recognition  of 
the  splendid  services  that  he  has  rendered  to  the  Federation  during 
the  five  momentous  years  in  which  at  great  sacrifice  of  his  own 
leisure  and  personal  convenient  he  held  its  chairmanship. 
Others  will  speak,  no  doubt,  in  greater  detail  of  those  services  ; 
but  I am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  them  in 
general,  and  of  expressing  my  own  personal  deep  appreciation 
of  all  that  Mr.  Lescher  has  done  to  promote  by  means  of  the 
Federation  the  interests  of  religion  in  this  archdiocese.  I am 
grateful  epecially  for  the  perfectly  frank  and  loyal  way  in  which 
he  sought  my  counsel  in  any  matter  of  importance,  as  I felt  sure 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  place  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
before  me,  and  give  me  the  fullest  opportunity  of  coming  to  a 
clear  judgment  upon  them.  I beg  God  to  bless  and  reward 
Mr.  Lescher  and  to  enable  him  to  be  for  long  years  a pillar 
of  the  Federation.  I ask  that  same  divine  blessing  for  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  chair  and  for  all  the  members.” 

Mr.  T.  Edward  Lescher,  responding,  surveyed  the  work  of  the 
Federation  and  found  satisfaction  in  its  present  position.  The 
possibilities  of  their  organisation  were,  he  said,  tremendous.  The 
magic  word  in  the  present  day  was  “ reconstruction.”  But  the 
last  thing  which  the  man-in-the-street  associated  with  reconstruc- 
tion was  anything  akin  to  Christian  principles.  Materialism  was 
the  dominant  feature  in  all  public  life.  The  recognition  of  sound 
Christian  principles  was  the  one  leaven  that  could  bring  about 
a successful  future  out  of  the  world’s  travail.  The  Federation 
possessed  enormous  potential  energy ; but  everything  depended 
upon  infusing  into  the  branches  the  spirit  of  real  practical  asso- 
ciation. He  appealed  to  Catholics  to  develop  their  sense  of  public 
and  civic  duty  and  to  give  a lead  to  the  country. 

An  addition  to  the  original  programme — the  toast : “ Our 
Secretary,  Mr.  Mara  ” — gave  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Crowe,  in  commending  it,  said  that  no  official  of  the  Federation 
had  worked  so  hard  or  so  continuously  as  Mr.  Mara.  In  his  res- 
ponse Mr.W.  P.  Mara  recalled  the  commencement  of  the  movement 
in  a moment  when  Catholics  in  England  were  threatened  by  a 
dangerous  Education  Bill.  He  added  that  their  defence  move- 
ment was  spreading  throughout  the  world. 


DOMINICAN  NUNS  CHAPTER  APPOINTMENTS. 

At  the  general  chapter  of  Dominican  Sisters  which  has  just 
been  held  at  Stroud  Convent,  Very  Rev.  Mother  M.  Reginald 
Elgar  was  elected  Mother-General  of  the  congregation  ; Mother  ; 
M.  Raymend  Goldrick,  Prioress  of  St.  Roses  Convent,  Stroud;  ; 
Mother  Mary  Pius  Pretty,  Prioress  of  St.  Catherine’s  Convent, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mother  M.  Scholoeslia  Donelly,  Prioress  of  i 
St.  Agnes’  Convent,  Erdington  ; Mother  Mary  Winifred  Edmunds,  ] 
St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Cheadle,  Staffs.  ; Mother  Catherine  Agnes 
Fairland,  Holy  Rosary  Convent,  West  Kirby. 

- 1 

— 1 

SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

Cardinal  Bourne  will  preside  at  a lantern  lecture  by 
Lieut. -Commander  Collingwood  Hughes,  R.N.V.R.  (on  the  attack 
on  Zeebrugge,  St.  George’s  Day,  1918),  on  Monday  evening, 
June  16,  at  Westminster  Cathedral  Hall.  His  Eminence  will  be 
supported  by  Mgr.  Carton  de  Wiart  and  M.  Emile  Cammaerts, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen  and  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  will 
be  able  to  attend.  , 

Mgr.  Surmont,  V.G.,  being  unable  to  reply  individually  ! 
to  the  letters  and  cards  sent  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden  jubilee  of  his 
priesthood,  begs  them  to  accept  hereby  the  expression  of  his 
gratitude  for  their  kind  congratulations  and  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Mass  for  his  intention. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  has  been  invited  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Oxford  Union  Society  to  be  its  first  guest  since  the 
war,  and  to  choose  his  own  subject. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Cyril  Russell  is  lending  Kensington 
House,  Bayswater  Hill,  WT.,  for  a subscription  dance  in  aid  of 
the  Tower  Hill  Settlement,  on  Friday,  June  13.  Tickets,  £ 1 is., 
may  be  obtained  of  the  hon,  secretary,  Miss’  G.  Rochford,  21! 
Fitzjohn’s  Avenue,  N.W.3. 

Queen  Mary  has  paid  a visit  to  the  exhibition  of  Lady 
Butler’s  War  Water-Colours  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 

A presentation  has  been  made  to  Provost  Gunning,  of  St.  ■ 
Peter’s,  Winchester,  our  account  of  which  is  unavoidably  held 
over  till  next  week. 
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A Plea  for  the  Starving 
Babies  and  Mothers  of 
Central  Europe. 

INNOCENT  LITTLE  ONES  are  perishing  for 
want  of  food  in  Central  Europe. 

In  Germany,  in  1917,  the  deaths  among  children 
under  fifteen  years  were  50,000.  (Report  of  Society 
of  German  doctors.) 

THOUSANDS  OF  MOTHERS  are  dying  from 
want  of  medical  necessaries,  clothing,  bed-linen,  as  well 
as  of  suitable  nourishment. 

No  Sheets,  Few  Blankets.  Women  after  serious 
operations  and  childbirth  laid  on  soiled  mattresses. 

No  washing  materials.  No  disinfectants.  (Report 
from  International  Red  Cross  on  Maternity  Hospitals 
at  Buda  Pest.) 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS,  acting  through 
its  Emergency  Committee  for  the  assistance  of  Germans, 
Austrians  and  Hungarians  in  distress  in  Great  Britain, 
holds  permits  for  the  sending  of  food,  clothing  and.  other 
necessaries  for  FREE  distribution  IN  HOSPITALS  to 
nursing  mothers  and  babies  in  Central  Europe.  It  has 
already  sent  Food,  Clothing,  Soap  and  Medical  neces- 
saries to  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Cologne,  and  is  preparing 
to  despatch  further  consignments.  The  Friends  War 
Victims  Relief  Committee,  whose  work  in  France  is  so 
well  known,  is  assisting  in  the  purchase  and  transport  of 
these  goods. 

HELP  QUICKLY! 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  clearly  marked  FOREIGN 
FUND,  to  be  addressed  to  W.  Hanbury  Aggs,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2.  Cheques 
and  P.O.’s  to  be  crossed  Barclay’s  Bank,  a/c  FOREIGN 
FUND. 

PARCELS  of  new  and  second-hand  clothing  (in 
thoroughly  good  condition)  for  women  and  children,  to 
be  sent  to  A.  Lynn, 

27,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 


Makes  Milk 

e s t i ble 

FOR  INFANTS 
Convalescents 
and  THE  AGED 

Sister  LAURAS 

FOOD 

will,  when  added  in  small  quantity,  make 
milk  easily  and  quickly  digestible. 

However  weakly  and  ailing.  Sister  Lauras 
Food  will  soon  make  baby  sturdy  and 
well.  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  too,  find  it 
nourishing,  strengthening,  and  sustaining. 
Can  be  obtained  from  leading  local 
Chemists.  If  your  Chemist  does  not  stock 
Sister  Lauras  Food,  a Free  Sample  Tin 
and  Booklet,  “ The  Care  of  . the  Infant," 
will  be  sent  post  free  for  3d-  in  stamps. 

SISTER  LAURAS  FOOD  Co.,  Ltd., 
1 56,  St.  Vincent  Street,  GLASGOW 


■y 


Responsibility 
for  Purity! 

We  take  this  upon  ourselves.  We  guarantee 
that  BIRD’S  is  “the  Pure  Custard ,”  and 
we  make  it  of  the  finest  quality  ingredients 
that  money  can  buy. 


T is  the  mother’s  care  to  see  that  she  really 

Millions  of  mothers 


I gets  Bird’s  Custard, 
take  this  care  each  week,  and  with  Bird’s, 
“the  Pure  Custard,”  they  instantly  turn  that 
precious  food  — Milk  — into  a rich  golden 
cream,  with  the  pure  fresh  taste  that  all 
children  loye,  and  all  adults  enjoy. 


is  the  one  thing  needed  with  all  kinds  of 
stewed  fruit.  Served  with  boiled  puddings, 
rice,  tapioca,  etc.,  it  makes  these  unattractive 
dishes  so  extra  nice  that  clean  plates  tell  of 
none  wasted. 


“All  gone  ! 

— more 
to-morrow  ! 


tL!)e  Qancev  mospital  (ffvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Koval  Charter .) 

Mo  Letters  ol  Recommendation  needed.  4 Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers  — — Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co...  ..Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  —RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Straad, London  W.C. 
Fred.  W.  Howeli,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.WJ 


Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 
maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 

THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 
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PE»ICIOUi  FritNu'H  COFFEE. 

um 

WHITE 
BLUE 

For  Breakfast  & After  Dinner. 

in  making  uae  Iae3  quantity  it  being  so  much 
stronger  than  OROiNORV  COFFEE 

as 

pOR  loog  ® 
* and  salts-  fcX 
factory  wear  Jy 
you  may  de-  £ 
pend  upon  our  Tu 
real  Irish  Pil-  ^ 
low  Linens  and  M 
Sheets.  They  gj 
are  very  strong 
and  durable.  ^ 
Prices 


LINEN  /or  the 
BED-RjOOM 


Write  for  sample* 
of  Pillow  Linen $ 
sent  Post  Free. 


range 


from  7/3  per 


yard,  36  inches 


wide 


14/11 


yard. 


per 


inches  wide. 


f^bt 


4 . 

St  AT".  >sy.  LTD. 

£;  4 3n  conegall  place.  Belfast.  £3 


Cast  Iron  Kitchen  Utensils 
are  an  ail-round  economy 

They  outlast  burnished  tin-ware  or 
enamelled  steel  many  times  over— a Cast 
Iron  pan  or  kettle  can  be  counted  on  for 
10,  20  or  even  30  years’  good  service. 

And  they  save  ■fuel ! 

You  can  put  Cast  Iron  Utensils  on 
the  heartiest  kitchen  fire  upon  which  you 
dare  not  risk  the  other  kind. 

There  is  no  need  to  “nnrse”  Cast 
Iron,  and  no  need  for  two  fires  where  one 
should  do  i 

Note  also  that  water  actually  boils 
sooner  in  Cast  Iron  than  enamelled  pans. 


Procurable  at  all 
Ironmongers. 

m b m m m 


INSIST  ON 
CAST  IRON. 


3 

B 

B 

i 

m 

m 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 

VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams;  Telephone:  46  Leamington. 

“Perfexo,  Leamington.”  Code:  ABC  5th  Edition. 

Rprnmmer'if1  hw  '4,-diral  Faculty. 

SYMONS’  CYDER 

Prize  Medal) 

FRUIT  MILLS,  TOTNES,  & RA  GLIFFE,  LONDON 
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Post  your  CRICKET  and  TENNIS  GOODS 
to  us  for  repair  by  expert  workmen. 
CRICKET  BATS  Rebladed.  10/6,  12/6, 
15/6,  17/6.  TENNIS  RACKETS  cleaned  and 
restruntr,  7/6,  10/6.  12/6,  15/6,  18/6,  21/-. 

ODD  & SONS, 

British  and  Colonial  Sports  Outfitters. 
55,  NORTH  END,  CROYDON. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates : 

Inland  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  rata . Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
The  Tablet  and  crossed  ' Barclay's  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch  " Foretgn 
Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by  Money 
Order  in  preference  to  Foreign  Cheque 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager . 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover, 

THETABLET,  19,  Henrietta  St.,  London. W.C.  2 


CLERICAL. 


DRIEST  requires  permanent,  cheei 

^ ful  HOME  ; easy  tei  ms  ; limited  services  given 
if  desired.  Apply  No.  353,  Tablet  Office. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


(CATHOLIC  BOYS  can  reside  in 

Catholic  Tutor’s  house  and  attend  First  Grade 
Public  School  as  day  pupils  for  their  secular 
education.  No.  314,  Tablet  Office. 


CATHOLIC  TUTOR,  residing  near 

Oxford,  has  ACCOMMODATION,  for  pupil 
requiring  preparation  for  Responsions,  Previous,  or 
other  examination.  Highest  references ; very 
bracing.  Apply  “ Windy  Top,”  Boar’s  Hill,  Oxford. 


T ADY  highly  recommends  experi- 

enced  English  FINISHING  GOVERNESS. 
Usual  English  subjects,  drawing,  good  music. 
French,  Spanish,  drill,  needlework,  elementary  Latin, 
violin.  No  objection  younger  children  or  temporary 
post  now.  Apply  No.  391.  Tablet  Office. 


\UANTED  immediately,  HEAD 

VV  TEACHER  (degree),  also  TEACHER 
(degree)  FOR  M \THEMATICS,  and  KINDER- 
GARTEN  TEACHER,  with  Certificate  for  Convent 
School,  Liverpool  district.  Apply  No.  393,  Tablet 
Office. 


MEDICAL. 


Nervous,  rest  cure,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.^  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.  W.  is. 
Tel.  Putney  647. 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 


t\d.  per  word  ; minimum  Jl. 


TAURRANT’S  hotel, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W • — 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  Catholic;.  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  las  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone:  Mayfair  6484  5. 


DAYSWATER.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

D 4..  WESTMORELAND  ROAD.— Comfort- 
able  BOA  RD-RES1DENC  E .from  a gns  ; per 
day,  8s  Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large 
double  rooms,  4 gns.  Miss  Rose. 


SSJOKKOLK  HO  TEL,  BOURNE- 

**  ^ MOUTH — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
Appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suites 
)f  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  term* 
jr  A a carte  Telegrams:  “ Norfolk,  Bournemouth  ” 
Telephones,  334  and  848 


pASTBOUKNE.  — SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
racing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419. 
Apply  Secretary 


“XHE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

A HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  ot  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience Ad  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother 


RATES  for  PREPAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  i£d.  per  word, 
with  a minimum  of  3s.  Advertisers  wishing 
to  have  a box  number  should  enclose  6d. 
extra. 

Births , Deaths , Marriages  and 
Anniversaries  — 

per  insertion  of  3 lines  ...  6s.  od. 

each  additional  line  ...  2s.  od. 

Advertisements  must  reach  The  Tablet 
Office  not  later  than  first  post  on  Thurs- 
days, and  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Manager. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

lb d.  par  ward  / minimum  JS. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY,  34  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  lor  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1— a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “ Anxiously.  London." 
Telephone  N 3 17 S5.  Mayfair. 


"TEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

*■*  Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele* 
phone  fo86  Western  _____ 

A LADY  capable  of  Teaching  the 

Piano  and  Violin  wishes  for  situation  as 
LADY’S  COMPANION  or  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUCTRESS TO  CHILDREN.  References  on 
‘application.  Apply  to  No,  369,  Tablet  Office. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

rU-  word ; minimum  js. 


Experienced  house- 

PARLOURMAID,  age  not  under  26,  wanted 
for  Priest's  house.  Country  near  London,  small 
household.  Apply,  with  references  and  experience, 
No.  37a,  Tablet  Office. 

T ADY’S  USEFUL  MAID  (R.C.). 

*■— * Can  any  Lady  kindly  recommend?  No  dress- 
making. Bright  and  active.  Not  over  35.  For 
town  and  travelling.  Also  very  good  COOK  for  a 
flat  in  London.  4 servants  kept.  Address  Mrs.  Cole, 
91,  Mount  Street,  W.i. 


\\7 ANTED,  a young  girl  for  Third 

»»  HOUSEMAID.  Apply  Lord  Walter  Kerr, 
Melbourne  Hall.  Derby. 


WANTED,  beginning  of  July  till 

November,  a reliable  COOK-GENERAL  ; 
very  quiet  situation,  Scotland.  Small  family,  only 
house  parlourmaid  kept  besides.  Trustworthy, 
homely  person  valued.  Wages  £1  per  week.  Apply, 
with  references,  No.  373.  Tablet  Office. 


YWANTED  soon,  Two  PARLOUR- 

* * MAIDS  forthe  country  ; Upper,  35  to  40; 
Under  maid.  19  to  22.  Good  wages  to  experienced 
servants.  Two  in  family  ; ten  servants.  Not  much 
entertaining.  Apply,  The  Housekeeper,  Exton 
Park.  Oakham. 


HOUSES. 

t\d.  Par  word ; minimum  Jt. 


D RIGHTON. — TO  BE  SOLD,  a 

-D  high-class  PRIVATE  BOARDING  HOTEL, 
in  one  of  the  most  select  positions  in  the  West  end  or 
the  town,  near  to  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with 
•good  connection  amongst  the  community.  Thirteen 
letting  bed  rooms,  a bathrooms,  four  reception  rooms  ; 
good  staff  accommodation  ; handsomely  appointed 
and  in  rull  working  order  ; electric  light  ; telephone; 
close  to  sea  front  Rent  £160;  12  years’  lease  Price 
£3,000,  including  plate  and  linen.  Apply  to  Messrs. 
Jenner  & Dell,  Auctioneers,  54,  Church  Road,  Hove. 

Dorset.— for  sale,  by 

Auction,  June  5th.  Vacant  possession, 
charming  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY.  South. 
Magnificent  views.  Private  chapel,  3 reception, 
billiard,  11  bed  rooms,  bathroom:  electric  light, 
gas,  town  sanitation  and  water  ; stabline,  garage, 
gardener’s  cottage  ; 3^  acres  beautiful  grounds. 
Particulars,  Ramsey  & Rumsey,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 

NORFOLK. — TO  LET, Furnished, 

for  one  year  from  July,  small  COUNTRY 
HOUSE,  standing  in  pretty,  well-wooded  grounds 
of  12  acres.  Large  kitchen  garden,  flower  garden, 
lawns,  small  wood  surrounding  moat  House  contains 
9 bed,  2 dressing,  2 bath  rooms,  drawing  and  dining 
rooms,  large  library,  study,  usual  offices.  Electric 
light  (own  engine)  and  company’s  water  in  house, 
garage,  6tables  and  outhouses.  Good  garage  and 
stable*;  village,  telegraph  and  post  office  8 minutes’ 
from  house.  Small  Catholic  chapel  where  Mass  can 
be  said,  in  premises  close  to  house.  Nearest  Catholic 
church,  Oxburgh,  7 miles.  Nearest  parish  church, 
Swaffham,  9 miles.  Nearest  station,  6 miles, 
Downham  ; all  London  trains  stop  (2  hrs.  20  mins.) 
Nearest  golf  links,  Swaffham  ; roads  are  excellent 
for  motoring,  Rent  for  one  year,  £3oo,  to  include 
all  garden  wages  and  expenses.  Shorter  or  longer 
offer  might  be  accepted.  Lady  Noel,  The  Moat, 
Fincham,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 

HTO  LET,  Furnished,  south  edge  of 

Dartmoor,  for  two  or  three  months,  a HOUSE 
containing  3 sitting  rooms,  6 bedrooms  attic  for  two 
servants,  within  five  minutes  of  Buckfastleigh 
Station  ; gas,  water,  electric  light  from  mains  of 
small  town  adjacent;  bath  (h.  & c ) : coach-house 
and  3-stall  stables.  Churches  in  the  town  ; also 
doctor,  post,  telegraph  and  telephone;  R.C.  Abbey 
church  one  mile  off.  Tennis  lawn,  grounds  and 
garden,  containing  good  supply  of  vegetables. 
Gardener  will  remain,  tenant  paying  wages.  Rent 
seven  guineas  weekly.  Fishing  can  be  had  in  the 
Dart.  Position  unique  for  excursions  on  the  Moor 
or  to  Torquay,  Exeter  or  Plymouth.  Premises  c*n 
be  seen  any  day.  Apply  to  G..  Croppins  Park, 
Buckfastleigh. 


LEGAL.  NOTICE. 


TV/TARY  DOYLE,  deceased.— 

Pursuant  to  the  Statute  22  & 23  Viet.  caD.  35. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  all  persons 
having  any  claims  against  the  estate  of  Mary  Doyle 
late  of  21a  Sloane  Street,  London,  S.W.i,  who  died 
on  the  14th  day  of  February  1919  and  whose  Will  was 
duly  proved  in  the  Principal  Probate  Registry  of  His 
Majesty’s  High  Court  ot  Justice  on  the  twentieth 
day  ot  March  1919  are  required  to  send  particulars 
thereof  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  the  30th  day 
of  June  1919  after  which  date  the  estate  ot  the 
deceased  will  be  distributed  by  tbe  Executor  and 
regard  had  only  to  the  claims  of  which  he  shall  then 
have  had  notice. 

Dated  this  27th  day  of  Mav,  1919. 

BLOUNT,  LYNCH  & PETRE, 

48,  Albemarle  Street, 

London,  W.i 

Solicitors  for  the  said  Executor. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCE  VI  LNTS 
ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablht.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street.  W.i , 
Estd.  150  years 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

L * Any  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  tor  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  . now  in  gre^t  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  ot  post  ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  tree  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  rer  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


( RUC1FIXES,  finely  carved, 

' — 5",  6/6;  10".  m/6;  12".  >3/6;  18",  17/6;  22'', 

21/— ; 36",  42/— . Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Graduals  and  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


yUATCHES  WANTED.  Any  kind 

v * in  any  condition  ; good  prices  by  return 
post.  Watches  returned  promptly,  post  free,  it  offer 
is  not  satisfactory.  E.  LEWIS,  29,  London  Street, 
Southport,  Lancs.  Est.  1873. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

/ \d  word ; minimum  75 


Gentleman  would  lend 

FURNITURE  (free)  tor  large  house  to  save 
storing.  Priest  or  other.  No.  384,  Tablet  Office. 


"pO  CLIENTS  of  ST.  ANTHONY. 

A woodf.¥"statue 

of  St.  Anthony,  beautifully  painted.  4 ft.  4 in.  high, 
TO  BE  SOLD.  A!  BARGAIN  PRICE. 
Write  or  call  for  particulars, 
SOCIETY  OF  SS.  PETER  & PAUL, 
302,  Regent  Street  W. 


VOUNG  Lady,  daughter  French 

*■“  colonel,  25,  wishes  find  Home  English  family 
in  or  near  London  for  summer  months.  Would  give 
French  lessons  and  be  companion  ladies  own  age; 
first-class  French  diplomas — T.330,  care  Deacon’s, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


Classified  Advertisements 

of  whatever  kind — whether  Situations 
Vacant  or  Wanted,  Property  to  Let 
or  Sell,  or  Miscellaneous  Notices — 
prove  singularly  successful  in  the 
columns  of  Cl)e  Cablet — successful 
not  only  in  the  number  of  replies 
they  draw,  but  in  the  satisfactory 
character  of  those  replies. 

Such  Notices  may,  if  desired,  be 
written  on  a POSTCARD  and 
addressed  to  Cl)e  Cablet,  when  they 
will  be  inserted  in  the  next  issue  and 
booked  to  the  Advertiser. 

19.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Carden,  W.C.  2 
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IX/ASHBOURNE’S 
* ■ WorKs  for  Priests 


The  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

A New  Commentary  by  Lt. -Colonel  Ratton,  M.D.,  Author 
of  “ The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,”  “ Antichrist  : an  Historical 
Review,”  etc.  8vo,  illustrated,  cloth,  12/6. 

The  Priest’s  Vade-Mecum,  or  Rules  of  Sacer- 
dotal Perfection,  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  By  Pierre  Rouvier,  S.J.  With  a preface  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  McIntyre,  Auxiliary  for  Birmingham. 
Strongly  bound,  2/6  ; real  morocco,  6/-.  v 


Codex  Iuris  Canonici  Pii  X Pontificis  Maximi 

Iussu  Digestus  Benedict!  Papae  XV  Auctoritate  Promul- 
gatus.  Praetatione  Emi  Petri  Card.  Gasparri  et  Indice 
Analy  tico-Alphabetico  Auctus. 

Veluminis  pro  varia  forma  Prelium  : 

Editio  in  18°.  Pocket  Edition,  cloth,  10/6 ; half-morocco, 
14/-  ; half-parchment,  15/-. 

Editio  in  12°.  Students’ Edition,  cloth,  15/-;  half-morocco, 
18/6  ; half-parchment,  20/-. 

Editio  in  18*  cum  Fontium  annotatione.  Pocket  Edition, 
cloth,  13/6;  half-morocco,  16/6;  half-parchment,  18/-. 

Editio  in  12°  cum  Fontium  annotatione.  Students’  Edition, 
cloth,  18/6;  half-morocco,  22/-;  half-parchment,  24/-. 

Editio  in  8*  cum  Fontium  annotatione.  Library  Edition, 
cloth,  22/6  ; half-morocco,  28/6  ; half-parchment,  32/-. 


J.  B.  Ferreres,  S.J. : 

Compendium  Theologise  Moralis.  Ad  normam  novissimi 
Codicis  Iuris  Canonici.  2 vols.  Cloth,  25/-. 

Epitome  Compendii  Theologiae  Moralis.  Cloth,  6/6. 

A.  M-  Arregui,  S.J.: 

Summarium  Theologiae  Moralis.  Ad  recentem  Codicem 
Iuris  Canonici  accomodatuim  Cloth,  7/-. 


G.  Van  Noort  : Opera  Dogmatica. 

Volumina 

quae  iam  prodierunt- 

De  Fontibvs  Revelationis 

5s.  6d. 

Db  Vera  Religione 

4s.  6d. 

De  Deo  Vno  et  Trino 

4s.  od. 

De  Deo  Creatore 

4s.  od. 

De  Deo  Redemptore  ... 

4s.  od. 

De  Gratia  Christi 

4s.  od. 

De  Ecclesia  Christi  ... 

4s.  od. 

De  Sacramentis  I.  : Sacr.  in  genere,  Bapt: 
Confirm:  SS.  Eucharistia  : 

8s.  od. 

De  Sacramentis  II. : sub  praelo. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Review.  Monthly. 

20/-  per  annum,  post  free.  A Review  for  Priests  by  Priests. 
Questions  of  practical  interest  and  importance  to  every 
Priest  in  the  Domain  of  Sacred  Scripture,  Moral  Theology, 
Liturgy,  and  Pastoral  Theology ; the  Documents  of  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Decisions  and  Decrees  of  the  various 
Roman  Congregations  ; Reviews  of  all  Publications  of 
interest  to  the  Clergy — fully  treated. 

Canonical  Legislation  concerning  Religious 

(authorised  English  translation).  Cloth,  3/-.  Wrapper,  2/- 

All  net  prices. 


R.  & T.  WASHBOURNE,  Ltd 

Publishers  and  Complete  Cburch  Furnishers, 

8-10  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.4  S 

MANCHESTER  I BIRMINGHAM  I GLASGOW 
74,  Bridge  St.  | 39,  John  Bright  St.  | 248,  Buchanan  St 


Che  “farris” 

Deanerp  Stocks  for  help  Oils 


(PATENTED) 

RUBRICAL  AND  PERFECTLY  OIL-TIGHT 

Contains  sufficient  to  supply  at  least  12  to  15 
Missions.  In  Best  Silver  Plate,  with  pure  Gold 
inside,  perfectly  Oil-tight.  No  substances  such  as 
cork,  leather  or  glass  are  employed,  in  accordance  with 
the  Rubric,  which  states  “the  Oils  are  to  be  kept 
in  Vessels  of  Silver  or  alloyed  metal.  ” 

Complete  Set  of  Three  Bottles,  £10  lOs. 
including  3 Caps  with  Spouts  to  screw  on  (as  illustrated ) 
for  use  when  filling  Mission  Stocks.  All  fitted  in  a 
Strong  Leather  Case  lined  with  Velvet  and  Silk,  Metal 
Clasps,  Lock  and  Key,  and  portable  Handle.  Name  of 
Mission  also  engraved  on  Plate  attached  to  the  outside 
Free  of  Charge. 

farms 

Genuine  Olipe  Oil 

This  pure  sublime  Olive  Oil  is  the  finest  quality  obtain- 
able and  has  enjoyed  an  unequalled  reputation  for 
absolute  purity  extending  over  the  long  period  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a century. 

7/6  pep  Quart  Bottle  (Reputed) 


for  Sanctuarp  Camps. 

A Pure  Vegetable  Oil. 

Treble  Refined. 

10/6  per  Gallon. 

Ordinary  Vegetable  Oil,  8/6  and  9/6  per  Gallon. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Charles  farm, 

71,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Works  : HELMET  COURT,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C 
Warehouses  and  Stores  : 

91  and  93,  BISHOPSGATE,  and  12.  WORMWOOD  STREET,  E.C. 

Phones.— LONDON  WALL,  9397  (2  lines)  Telegrams— WAXINESS  LONDON 


Printed  by  The  Press  Pointers  Ltd.,  69  to  76,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  2,  and  Published  by  Percy  Briggs,  at  the  Office  of 
The  Tablet,  19  Henrietta  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  nf  London. — May  31,  1919. 
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NOTANDA 

How  the  validity  of  bequests  for  Masses  for  the  dead 
was  finally  vindicated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  full 
text  of  “the  bold  and  lucid”  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (p.  703). 

How  the  case  was  won — and  the  question  of  costs 
(p.  692).  • 

What  came  of  Cardinal  Bourne’s  exposure  of  the 
travesty  of  the  British  administration  in  Palestine,  pub-  j 
lished  in  the  Croix.  General  Clayton’s  report  of( 
inquiry  carried  out  by  the  order  of  the  Foreign  Office 
(p,  712). 

A breach  of  faith  by  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. How  the  understanding  arranged  with  Cardinal 
Vaughan  has  been  violated,  and  why  the  Catholic 
members,  led  by  Sir  Daniel  McCabe,  left  the  Council  j 
chamber  (p.  700). 

,The  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools.  Changes 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  conditions  for 
recognition  and  grant  imposed  by  Articles  23  and  24 
(P-  695)- 

How  Louvain  escaped  a second  destruction  at  the 
time  of  the  Armistice.  More  than  3,000  students  have 
matriculated  since  the  resumption  of  studies  in  January, 
and  show,  as  a result  of  the  war,  a more  manly  spirit 
and  a greater  fervour  in  Christian  life  (p.  693). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Mr.  Churchill  had  to  face  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  on 
the  further  vote  on  account  of  fifty 
millions  for  Army  services.  Mr.  Adamson,  on  behalf 
of  the  Labour  party,  moved  a reduction  of  the  vote  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  a secret  Army  document  issued 
some  time  ago  and  recently  published  in  a Labour 
paper,  asking  officers  in  command  of  units  and  stations 
whether  their  men  would  respond  to  orders  for  assist- 
ance in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  assist  in 
strike-breaking,  and  parade  for  draft  overseas,  espe- 
cially to  Russia.  Answers  to  these  questions  were 
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required  to  enable  the  Army  Council  to  keep  its  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  troops.  A circular  was  also  issued 
asking  whether  there  was  any  growth  of  trade-unionism 
among  the  troops,  and  what  effect  outside  unions  had 
on  them.  Against  all  this  Mr.  Adamson  vehemently 
protested.  Mr.  Inskip  contended  that  more  had  been 
made  out  of  the  circulars  than  they  meant,  and  that 
they  were  necessary  if  the  Government  was  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  inroads  of  a minority.  Mr. 
Davison  said  that  they  were  a gratuitous  insult  to  the 
men,  whilst  Major  Hurst  said  that  far  from  being  the 
work  of  a military  dictatorship,  their  object  was  to 
protect  society  from  being  held  up  by  one  section  of  it. 
In  reply  Mr.  Churchill  sketched  the  gravity  of  the  posi- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  circulars  were  issued — strikes 
and  threatened  strikes,  and  in  the  Army,  mutinies.  As 
used  in  the  circular,  strike-breaking  meant,  not  replac- 
ing strikers  by  troops,  but  to  protect  the  public  by 
carrying  on  essential  services  and  preventing  disasters 
to  life  and  property.  He  had  seen  the  answers  received 
to  the  questions,  and  from  them  it  was  clear  that  the 
troops  could  be  relied  on  for  such  work.  As  to  volun- 
teers for  Russia,  there  had  been  more  in  three  weeks 
than  for  the  whole  regular  Army.  There  could  be  no 
trade-unionism  in  the  Army.  The  document  was  a con- 
fidential one ; it  had  been  stolen  and  published  to  create 
trouble  in  the  Army  and  among  workmen,  and  the  only 
reason  why  the  revolutionary  journal  had  not  been  pro- 
secuted was  that  the  structure  of  British  society  was 
too  solid  to  be  shattered  by  an  organ  with  a feeble 
circulation  and  doctrines  repulsive  to  responsible 
Labour  leaders.  Only  volunteers  were  being  sent  to 
Russia.  Three  million  men  had  been  demobilized,  and 
when  peace  was  signed  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  would 
be  reduced  from  ten  to  six  divisions;  the  1914  men 
would  be  sent  home  for  release  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
by  the  end  of  July  all  the  1915  men,  including  those  in 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  but  excluding  those  in  India, 
would  be  sent  home  for  release.  A discussion  followed, 
and  when  a vote  was  taken  the  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a majority  of  149  against  47. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Monday,  in 
—the  chancellor  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  new  loan.  explained  that  the  resolution  relat- 
ing to  fresh  borrowing  was  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a 
Bill  by  authorizing  a loan  up  to  a limit  of  250  millions 
and  for  sums  required  for  the  repayment  of  any  matur- 
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ing  securities.  The  serious  feature  of  the  situation  was 
the  immense  floating  debt  and  the  number  of  short- 
dated  securities  to  be  met — about  900  millions,  exclusive 
of  miscellaneous  foreign  debts  amounting  to  about 
98  millions.  This  spread  an  atmosphere  of  insecurity, 
and  was  an  undoubted  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  trade 
and  industry.  It  also  prevented  their  restricting  the 
continued  issue  of  currency  notes  or  doing  anything  to 
reduce  the  inflation  of  the  currency,  and  it  prevented 
any  steps  being  taken  to  stabilize  our  foreign  exchange. 
It  was  not  merely  financial  interests,  not  merely  the 
Treasury  which  were  concerned.  Each  and  every 
citizen  had  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  the  country ; and  the  need  for  support  to  this  loan, 
whenever  issued,  was  as  great,  and  its  claims  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  were  as  strong,  as  were  the 
need  and  those  claims  during  the  progress  of  active 
operations.  He  hoped,  therefore,  for  a generous 
response,  which  would  help  the  Government  along  the 
paths  of  reconstruction  and  peace.  The  resolution  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  whilst  Sir 
F.  Banbury  pointed  out  that  the  response  would  be 
greater  if  more  economy  were  practised.  Let  them  do 
this  and  reduce  the  income  tax  and  super-tax,  and  not 
talk  about  a capital  levy.  This  last  remark  brought  up 
Mr.  Clynes  to  say,  whilst  approving  of  the  resolution, 
that  a good  deal  would  be  heard  about  a capital  levy 
before  long.  The  Labour  party  regarded  the  policy  of 
borrowing  as  ruinous  and  distinctly  harmful  to  the 
nation’s  interest,  especially  as  the  enormous  addition 
to  the  sum  of  private  wealth  during  the  war  would 
justify  the  Government  calling  upon  the  people  of  this 
generation  who  had  this  wealth  to  make  even  greater 
sacrifices. 

A second  reading  was  afterwards 
restoration  of  given  to  a Bill  for  the  restoration 

of  rights  surrendered  by  trade 
unions  during  the  war.  In  proposing  the  motion  Sir 
Robert  Horne,  Minister  of  Labour,  said  that  the  Bill 
was  in  redemption  of  the  pledge  given  that  those  rights, 
the  suspension  of  which  had  provided  an  increased  out- 
put, should  be  restored.  The  Bill  applied  to  all  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  making  war  material,  and  others 
in  which  pre-war  practices  had  been  departed  from  on 
agreement  with  the  Government.  In  all  these  and 
Government  establishments  the  rights  would  have  to 
be  restored  within  two  months  of  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  under  a penalty  of  ^25  a day,  proceedings  to  be 
taken  before  the  Munitions  Tribunals,  which  would  be 
continued  for  that  purpose.  All  must  understand  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  have  less  production ; it  was  as 
vital  to  keep  up  our  production  to-day  as  it  was 
during  the  war.  We  were  a great  importing  country 
and  must  remain  so,  but  whereas  before  the  war  we 
paid  for  our  imports  by  exports  and  the  carriage  of 
goods  and  interest  on  foreign  securities  held  by  us, 
now  we  should  have  to  pay  by  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion, because  we  bad  bad  to  sell  great  masses  of 
securities  during  the  war,  and  our  interest  from  foreign 
investments  had  greatly  decreased.  Our  shipping  had 
also  decreased,  and  rivals  were  growing  up  who,  in  the 
future,  would  do  a great  deal  of  their  own  carrying. 
Mr.  Clynes  said  he  would  have  preferred  voluntary 
agreements,  but  the  Bill  was  an  agreed  measure 
between  organized  employers  and  trade  unions.  Mr. 
Remer,  speaking  as  a large  employer,  referred  to  the 
serious  restriction  of  output,  and  strongly  urged  the 
extension  of  profit-sharing  by  compulsion.  Mr. 
O’Grady  also  supported  the  measure,  which  he  hoped 
in  practice  would  soon  be  a dead  letter.  Rear-Admiral 
Adair,  as  the  result  of  twelve  years’  experience  in 
engineering  works  in  Scotland,  suggested  the  limitation 
of  dividends.  From  Captain  Loseby  came  the  com- 
plaint that  the  Bill  would  bar  women  out  of  remunera- 
tive branches  of  industry.  The  last  business  of  the 
sitting  was  the  consideration  of  the  Lords’  reasons  for 
insisting  on  their  amendments  to  the  Health  Bill.  Last 
Friday  the  Upper  House  had  refused  to  withdraw  their 
amendment  reducing  the  Parliamentary  Secretaries  of 
the  Ministry  from  two  to  one.  Under  the  circumstances 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  recommended  the  House  to  acquiesce. 


THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND  ENABLING 
BILL. 


In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Enabling  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a national  assembly 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  would  free  the  Church 
to  do  its  work.  They  were  not  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  deeper  or  spiritual  matters,  but  with  the  machinery 
by  which  the  Church  was  to  carry  on.  That  machinery 
was  still  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
the  population  was  small  and  the  circumstances  entirely 
different.  Parliament  was  so  different  in  its  member- 
ship that  it  was  scarcely  fitted  to  handle  Church  affairs 
and  bring  up  the  machinery  of  the  Church  to  the  needs 
of  the  day.  They  would  rather  go  on  as  they  were 
than  diminish  in  any  practical  way  the  national  char- 
acter or  comprehensive  activity  of  the  Church.  Among 
the  larger  matters  to  be  dealt  with  were  the  position  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  question  of  patronage 
and  tenure  of  benefices,  ecclesiastical  discipline  for 
moral  offences,  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  and  the  position 
of  Colonial  clergymen  now  working  in  London  under 
the  vigilance  of  a Privy  Council  Committee.  Lord 
Haldane,  who  followed,  moved  an  amendment  for  the 
rejection  of  a measure  which  would  “exclude  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  England  from  effective 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution,  and  which  is  so  framed  as 
to  enable  members  of  that  Church  to  pass  laws  that 
may  wholly  change  its  character  without  adequate 
supervision  by  Parliament.”  Stating  his  objections  to 
the  Bill  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  it  was  wrong  for  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the 
Church,  and  that  the  Bill  was  merely  to  provide  an  exit 
by  which  the  Church  might  get  out  of  Parliamentary 
control.  Under  it  the  Church  would  “ pass  from  a 
democratic  to  an  aristocratic  institution — an  episcopal 
aristocracy  based  on  a spiritual,  hereditary,  apostolic 
section.”  It  would  take  control  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  nation,  vest  it  in  an  assembly  believing  in  prelatical 
government,  and  make  the  Church  no  longer  national, 
but  denominational.  If  such  powers  were  asked  for  from 
the  State  the  price  to  be  paid  would  be  disestablish- 
ment. Lord  Parmoor  urged  in  support  of  the  Bill  that 
the  Church  ought  in  spiritual  matters  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent body,  and  the  Bill  would  besides  put  the  lay 
element  on  a democratic  basis.  The  debate  was  then 
adjourned. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Lower 
federal  devolution.  House,  Major  Wood  moved  that, 

in  order  to  set  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment free  to  consider  general  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  Empire,  it  was  time  to  create  subordinate 
legislatures  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that, 
without  prejudice  to  any  proposals  for  Ireland,  a Parlia- 
mentary body  sbpuld  consider  and  report  on  a measure 
of  federal  devolution  applicable  to  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Parliament  was  admittedly  unable  to 
cope  with  its  multiplying  work,  and  some  system  of 
devolution  was  the  only  remedy.  After  Mr.  Murray 
Macdonald  had  seconded,  Sir  Edward  Carson  said  the 
proposed  Committee  would  be  called  upon  to  frame 
what  was  practically  a new  Constitution.  He  objected 
to  the  exception  made  in  regard  to  Ireland.  There  was 
no  reason  why  England  or  Ireland  should  have  only 
one  Parliament;  devolution  was  not  a step  towards 
separation,  and  one  of  his  objections  to  the  Home  Rule 
| Act  was  that  it  dealt  with  one  unit  in  a way  in  which  it 
j would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  other  units  of  the 
| kingdom.  Mr.  Long  stated  that  the  Government  left 
the  question  to  the  unfettered  choice  of  the  House,  and, 
whilst  personally  in  favour  of  a federal  devolution  plan, 
did  not  think  the  time  for  one  had  yet  come.  Mr. 
Walsh,  in  voicing  the  support  of  the  Labour  party,  said 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  measure  that 
sought  to  break  up  the  unity  of  England.  On  Wednes- 
day the  debate  was  resumed  and  the  motion  carried  by 
a large  majority. 

The  Draft  Austrian  Treaty  is 
arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Draft  Treaty  for  Germany,  is 
similar  in  length,  and  in  many  respects  is  identical  with 
it,  notably  as  regards  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
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Dart  containing  the  Labour  Convention.  The  intro- 
ductory portion  notes  the  origin  of  the  war  in  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Serbia  by  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  ceased  to 
.exist,  and  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  and  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State  has  been  recognized.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Express  summarizes  the  main 
.conditions  : — “ By  the  new  frontiers  allotted  to  her 
Austria  is  deprived  af  all  sea  coast,  although  receiving 
free  access  to  the  Adriatic  and  freedom  of  railway 
transit  over  territories  and  in  ports  severed  from  the 
former  empire.  All  Austro-Hungarian  warships,  in- 
cluding submarines,  and  all  vessels  of  the  Danube 
flotilla,  are  to  be  declared  finally  surrendered  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The  entire  personnel  of 
the  air  forces  is  to  be  demobilized  within  two  months, 
and  all  military  or  naval  aircraft  is  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Allies  within  three  months.  Allied  aircraft  are  to 
have  full  liberty  to  fly  over  and  land  in  Austrian  terri- 
tory until  January,  1923,  unless  Austria  is  previously 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Outside  Europe 
Austria  has  to  renounce  all  rights,  titles  and  privileges 
as  to  her  own  or  her  allies’  territories,  and  to  agree  to 
any  measures  taken  by  the  principal  Allied  Powers  con- 
cerning them.  Austria  has  to  recognize  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  and  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State,  the  exact  boundaries  of  both  of 
which  will  be  fixed  by  field  commissions  of  seven 
members,  five  of  whom  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Allies  and  one  each  by  Austria  and  the  new  State  con- 
cerned. She  has  further  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
frontiers  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Rumania,  either  as  they  are  at  present  constituted  or 
as  they  may  ultimately  be  determined.  The  Danube 
below  Ulm  is  to  be  internationalized,  and  various  con- 
ditions will  be  imposed  to  ensure  reasonable  charges 
and  the  maintenance  of  navigation  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  League  of  Nations.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  an  international  deep-draught  Rhine-Danube 
canal,  should  it  be  decided  to  construct  it  within  twenty- 
five  years.  Military  tribunals  are  to  be  set  up  by  the 
Allies  to  try  persons  accused  of  acts  of  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  German-Austrian 
Government  has  to  hand  over  persons  so  accused. 
There  is,  however,  no  provision  similar  to  that  dealing 
with  the  punishment  of  the  ex-German  Emperor.”  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  military,  reparation  and  financial 
clauses  have  yet  to  come. 

The  Ameer,  whose  troops  crossed 
for  peace  the  north-west  frontier  of  India 

less  than  a month  ago,  appears  to 
have  had  an  unpleasant  surprise,  and  now  asks  for 
peace.  The  news  at  present  available  is  contained  in 
the  following  statement  from  the  India  Office  : — “ The 
Viceroy  reports  that  a letter  from  the  Ameer,  dated 
May  28,  has  been  received  in  Peshawar,  and  gives  a 
summary  of  the  first  rough  translation.  The  Ameer, 
after  a laboured  explanation  of  his  hostile  acts,  ex- 
presses a desire  for  ‘ an  honourable  peace,  useful  for 
both  parties,  and  asks  that  negotiations  may  be 
opened  at  Lundi  Kotal  or  Peshawar.  He  assures  the 
Viceroy  ‘ with  the  greatest  sincerity  ’ that  he  ‘ never 
intended  severance  of  friendship,’  and  states  that  he 
has  sent  instructions  to  the  Afghan  commanders  to  stop 
hostilities  and  the  movements  of  troops.  Certified 
copies  of  these  instructions  were  enclosed  in  his  letter.” 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  hostilities  began  on 
May  9 by  an  attack  on  Lundi  Kotal.  When  this  had 
been  beaten  off  General  Barrett  promptly  crossed  the 
Afghan  frontier  and  took  the  fort  of  Dakka  by  storm. 
Further  fighting  in  this  neighbourhood  resulted  in 
further  defeats  for  the  Afghans.  Meanwhile  airmen 
went  far  afield  and  bombed  both  Jalalabad  and  Kabul. 
These  visits  seem  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Ameer,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
proposals  for  peace  are  sincere. 

Discontent  among  the  Metropolitan 
THR  government.  and  Provincial  police  has  been  fife 
for  some  time  past,  and  a ballot 
was  taken  by  the  Police  Union,  which  the  Government 


refuse  to  recognize,  for  a strike  in  order  to  force  recog- 
nition and  secure  amendment  of  conditions  of  service 
and  pay.  A monster  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  had  been 
arranged  for  Sunday,  at  which  the  figures  of  the  ballot 
were  to  be  announced.  On  Friday,  however,  at  a 
Conference  at  the  Home  Office,  Mr.  Shortt,  the  Home 
Secretary,  declared  that  those  policemen  who  refused 
to  go  on  duty  would  thereby  absolutely  and  at  once 
dismiss  themselves  from  the  service ; and  that  they 
would  in  no  circumstances  be  reinstated  or  get  any- 
thing towards  a pension.  Whilst  the  Government 
would  not  recognize  the  Union  or  reinstate  ex-Con- 
stable  Spackmann,  they  had  a Committee  considering 
police  pay  and  allowances,  and  that  the  starting  pay  of 
a Metropolitan  policeman  would  be  ^3  10s.  a week 
as  from  April  1.  This  firm  attitude  of  the  Government 
quickly  had  its  effect.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  men  have  grievances  which  should  have  long  ago 
been  remedied.  But  their  duty  is  a special  one,  which 
cannot  be  treated  as  ordinary  work  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  a trade  union,  and  this  was  evidently 
realized  before  Sunday  by  many  of  the  men  who  had 
voted  for  a strike.  The  Hyde  Park  demonstration 
was  by  no  means  as  impressive  as  was  expected,  and 
the  attendance  was  largely  composed  of  outside  organi- 
zations. At  the  principal  platform  Mr.  Marston  an- 
nounced that  the  ballot  had  resulted  in  44,593  votes  in 
favour  of  a strike  and  4,324  against.  The  Executive 
had  decided  that  there  would  be  no  strike  at  present, 
but  would  take  place  later  at  a time  more  convenient 
to  the  men  themselves.  Meetings  were  also  held  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

more  money  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
FOR  out-of-work  among  the  400,000  demobilized 
service  men.  sailors,  soldiers,  and  airmen  who 

have  not  yet  been  reabsorbed  into  industry  there  are  a 
number  who  have  now  exhausted  the  twenty-six  weeks’ 
out-of-work  donation  provided  for  ex-members  of  the 
Forces  without  finding  employment,  the  Government 
have  decided  to  extend  the  donation  period  for  these  men 
by  a further  period  of  thirteen  weeks  at  a reduced 
rate.  It  is  realized  that  20  per  cent,  are  yet  in  want  of 
employment,  and  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  fighting 
services  have  claims  to  special  consideration.  There- 
fore, it  has  been  decided,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  donation  may  be 
received  in  the  first  year  by  an  additional  thirteen 
weeks.  The  donation  in  this  second  period  will  be  as 
follows  : Men,  20s.  per  week;  women,  15s.  per  week, 
with  the  same  allowances  for  dependent  children  as  in 
the  first  period1. 

flight  across  the  The  American  seaplane  N.C.4 

Atlantic  : arrived  at  Plymouth  on  Saturday 

N.c.4  arrives  at  afternoon  amid  storms  of  cheering 

PLYMOUTH.  from  craft  ancj  shore,  and  escorted 

through  the  air  by  a number 
of  British  machines.  Then  came  an  address  of 
welcome  from  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  who  spoke 
standing  on  the  spot  from  which  in  1620  the  “ May- 
flower ” set  sail  for  the  West.  The  next  day  the 
American  airmen  came  to  London.  Among  the  crowd 
that  was  waiting  at  Paddington  Mr.  Hawker  was 
quickly  recognized  and  loudly  cheered,  but  he  told  the 
shouting  people  to  wait  till  they  saw  the  man  who 
“ had  done  the  trick.”  “ You’re  wasting  your  energy 
and  you’ll  want  it  presently,”  he  suggested.  “ Save 
it  up  and  really  do  it  properly.  Make  yourselves  hoarse 
so  that  you  can’t  talk  for  two  or  three  days.”  When 
the  Americans  arrived  they  were  seized  and  carried 
shoulder  high  through  the  streets.  After  an  uproarious 
welcome,  which  accompanied  them  all  the  way  to  the 
Royal  Aero  Club,  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon, 
and  later  in  the  afternoon  were  the  objects  of  another 
popular  demonstration  on  their  arrival  at  Hendon.  The 
American  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  Plymouth  was 
broken  at  the  Azores  and  Lisbon.  Commander  Reid 
confidently  expects  that  a non-stop  flight  will  soon  be 
made  in  the  same  type  of  machine. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

4, 

MASSES  FOR  THE  DEAD 

For  many  generations  it  was  the  accepted  view,  a 
view  held  by  lawyers  and  laymen  alike,  that 
bequests  to  provide  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  the  dead  were  undoubtedly  illegal.  This  was  so 
generally  believed  that  it  required  no  little  courage  to 
challenge  the  issue  openly  and  anew  in  the  Law  Courts. 
And  when  at  last  the  question  was  fairly  raised  in 
Bourne  and  another  v.  Keane  and  others,  the  fears  of 
the  faint-hearted  seemed  justified,  for  the  Court  of  First 
Instance,  and  then  the  Court  of  Appeal,  decided  as 
nine  men  out  of  ten  expected  them  to  decide.  The  case 
was  admirably  argued,  but  both  Courts  felt  constrained 
by  what  appeared  to  be  the  weight  of  authority,  and 
so  declared  against  the  validity  of  the  bequest.  The 
same  unwillingness  to  upset  or  interfere  with  what  had 
so  long  been  taken  as  settled  law  made  itself  felt  even 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  the  main  motive  which 
led  to  the  dissenting  judgment  of  Lord  Wrenbury. 
Happily  His  four  colleagues — the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Atkinson,  Lord  Parmoor  and  Lord  Buckmaster 
— took  another  view,  and  held  that  the  question  must 
be  considered  simply  on  its  merits.  So,  facing  the  facts 
and  judging  for  themselves,  they  declared  that  Masses 
for  the  dead,  and  bequests  for  them,  are  perfectly  legal, 
and  have  been,  at  any  rate  for  the  last  eighty  years. 
Mr.  Frank  Russell,  to  whom  the  whole  Catholic  body 
is  deeply  indebted  for  his  masterly  presentment  of  their 
case,  cleared  the  field  at  the  outset  by  asking  to  be  told 
what  made  these  bequests  invalid.  The  Common  Law 
of  England  cannot  be  invoked  against  them.  In 
Catholic  times  bequests  for  Masses  and  the  foundation 
of  chantry  chapels  were  common,  and  recognized  as  a 
natural  outcome  of  Catholic  faith.  If  we  turn  to  the 
countries  overseas  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
English  Common  Law  we  find  that  in  every  case — in 
Ireland,  in  the  United  States,  in  Australia,  in  Canada 
and  South  Africa — the  validity  of  these  bequests  has 
been  upheld.  But  there  is  a statute  of  local  and  limited 
application,  which,  it  was  contended,  imposed  in  this 
country  a religious  disability  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Common  Law. 

The  Chantries  Act  of  1547  was  primarily  an  act  of 
confiscation,  designed  to  put  the  King  in  possession  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  property.  It  was  entitled,  quite 
accurately,  “ An  Act  whereby  chantries,  colleges,  free 
chancels  and  the  possession  of  the  same  may  be  given 
to  the  King.”  It  deals,  except  for  one  clause,  wholly 
Avith  the  past ; it  makes  nothing  illegal ; and  prohibits 
nothing.  It  simply  captures  for  the  Crown  certain 
moneys  and  chantries  set  apart  to  secure  prayers  for 
the  dead.  But  its  application  was  strictly  limited  : it 
referred  only  to  buildings  and  endowments  which  were 
in  existence  within  five  years  “ before  the  beginning 
of  this  present  Parliament.”,  And  as  the  main  object 
of  the  Act  was  to  get  possession  of  these  endowments, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  exceptions.  So  we 
find  that  chantries  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Eton 
and  Winchester  were  left  unmolested.  In  those  places 
the  purpose  of  the  pious  founder  was  still  undefeated, 
and  priests  could  draw  the  stipends  attached  to  the 
duty  of  saying  Masses  for  the  dead.  In  one  respect 
. only  did  the  statute  refer  to  the  future.  It  contemplated 
the  foundation  of  new  chantries,  and  so  far  discouraged 
them  that  it  enacted  that  the  donor  should  not  be 


allowed  to  recover  his  gift,  even  if  the  conditions 
attached  to  it  were  not  fulfilled  and  the  stipulated 
prayers  were  left  unsaid.  But  the  pious  founder  who 
was  content  to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of  his  friend, 
might  provide  for  as  many  Masses  as  he  pleased.  And 
yet  this  is  the  statute,  and  the  only  statute,  which  can 
be  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  contention  that  bequests 
for  Masses  are  necessarily  illegal.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  for  over  two  hundred  years  Masses  for  the  dead 
were  undoubtedly  illegal,  but  then  so  were  Masses  for 
the  living,  and  for  the  same  reason.  From  1581  to  1791 
the  saying  or  singing  of  Masses  in  this  country  was 
a penal  offence,  and  no  court  would  enforce  trusts  in- 
tended to  promote  them.  But  the  penal  laws  are  gone, 
and  all  the  disabilities  they  imposed ; if  bequests  for 
Masses  are  now  illegal,  it  must  be  by  reason  of  the 
Chantries  Act  of  Edward  VI.  Somehow  it  came  to  be 
assumed  that  that  Act  was  intended  to  make  all  legacies 
for  Masses  illegal,  and  the  violent  language  of  its 
preamble  lent  colour  to  the  assumption.  On  this 
point,  however,  Lord  Atkinson  says  : — “ In  no  re- 
ported case,  from  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  down- 
wards, have  I found  any  critical  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  1 Edward  VI,  c.  14;  any  clear  state- 
ment of  the  principle  upon  which,  or  any  precise 
indication  of  the  enactment  or  enactments  by  which 
the  old  pious  uses  of  the  Common  Law  had  been 
converted  into  superstitious  uses.  The  learned  judges 
who  decided  these  cases,  able  and  distinguished  though 
they  were,  contented  themselves,  apparently,  with  rest- 
ing their  decision  on  a presumption.”  At  any  rate,  we 
have  got  to  grips  with  the  Chantries  Act  at  last,  and 
now  know  how  little  it  has  to  do  with  any  of  the 
problems  of  the  present. 

Even  if  the  Chantries  Act  had  done  what  it  certainly 
does  not  do,  and  had  explicitly  declared  bequests  for 
Masses  were  void  as  superstitious,  the  illegality  so 
created  could  hardly  be.  regarded  as  existing  to-day. 
Lord  Parmoor,  after  referring  to  Act  2 & 3 William  IV, 
Ch.  1 15,  and  pointing  out  that  its  effect  was  to  confer 
upon  Catholics  the  right  to  hold  property  ( inter  alia) 
for  religious  worship,  goes  on  to  say  : — “ The  Legisla- 
ture, in  legalizing  Roman  Catholic  places  for  public 
worship,  which  must  necessarily  include  an  altar,  the 
whole  purpose  of  which  is  the  celebration  of  the  Mass, 
could  not  have  intended  to  have  retained  the  principle 
that  this  essential  and  sacred  service  should  be  regarded 
as  illegal,  or  that  a bequest  for  Masses  should  be 
regarded  as  a superstitious  use.”  To  legalize  a church 
for  Catholic  worship  and  then  to  declare  the  Mass 
illegal,  would  be  too  obviously  inconsistent.  Happily, 
however,  the  time  for  discussion  is  over,  and  the  decision 
from  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  appeal  has  been 
given.  We  publish  in  another  column  the  full  text  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  bold  and  lucid  judgment,  and 
hope  to  follow  it  next  week  with  those  of  the  other  four 
judges  who  took  part  in  this  historic  occasion. 

For  the  rest,  it  only  remains  to  offer  the  thanks  of 
our  readers  to  those  who  have  so  ably  vindicated  the 
Catholic  cause.  The  chief  honours  of  the  struggle 
remain  with  Mr.  Frank  Russell,  K.C.,  whose  mas- 
terly and  compelling  argument  before  the  House  of 
Lords  has  already  been  fully  reported  in  these  columns. 
With  him  we  must  couple  Mr.  C.  I.  Mathew,  K.C., 
whose  speech  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  made  a deep 
impression  on  all  who  heard  it.  It  is  a pleasure  also 
to  acknowledge  the  high  courage  with  which  Messrs. 
Witham,  Roskell,  Munster  and  Weld  from  the  first 
faced  what  seemed  a forlorn  hope,  and  then  carried  the 
case  from  court  to  court  until  the  final  triumph  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  won.  Nor  in  this  moment 
of  success  must  we  forget  what  we  owe  to  the 
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executors  of  the  will,  Messrs.  Keane  and  Cooper- 
th waite,  who,  by  instructing  Messrs.  Ellis  & Willes 
to  take  out  the  Originating  Summons,  secured  that  the 
question  in  issue  should  be  brought  to  trial.  There 
remains  the  question  of  costs.  These  will  come  out  of, 
or  rather  swallow  up,  the  poor  estate  of  the  testator. 
He  left  his  money  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
and  it  has  been  spent  instead  in  vindicating  that  right 
for  others.  That  is  not  a position  in  which  the  Catholic 
public  will  willingly  acquiesce,  and  happily  the  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  is  not  far  to  seek. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF 
LOUVAIN 

By  A Louvain  Graduate. 

During  the  war  the  name  of  Louvain  has  often 
stood  as  a symbol  for  the  spiritual  goods  of 
civilization,  whose  fate  was  to  be  decided  by  the  issue 
of  the  fight.  The  tragic  events  of  August,  1914,  had 
attracted  the  whole  world’s  attention  to  the  peaceful 
Belgian  town.  Louvain  had  in  many  ways  been  the 
centre  of  intellectual  life,  especially  Catholic,  in  Bel- 
gium, and  during  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  ill-fate 
of  so  many  other  Belgian  towns  and  villages,  it  was 
identified  with  the  country  herself,  in  the  minds  of  her 
friends  and  allies.  The  beginning  of  new  life  at 
Louvain  may  therefore  be  considered  also  as  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  restoration  of 
Belgium. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Armistice  Louvain  narrowly  escaped  a renewal  of  the 
scenes  of  horror  of  1914.  The  German  garrison  there 
had  mutinied,  as  in  other  places,  and  established  a 
“ Soldatenrat,  ” which  had  usurped  authority  over  the 
troops.  Suddenly  the  members  of  the  Soldatenrat  were 
told  that  the  inhabitants  had  planned  a revolt  against 
them  and  a massacre  of  the  Germans.  In  spite  of  their 
**  new  spirit  ” and  their  Socialist  convictions,  the 
soldiers  were  firm  believers  in  the  old  tales  of  “ francs- 
tireurs  ” ; they  prepared  for  resistance,  with  the  officers 
whom  they  had  just  deposed.  They  resolved  imme- 
diately to  use  the  old  methods  and  to  take  hostages — 
just  as  if  they  had  been  Major  Manteuffel  himself  or 
von  der  Goltz.  It  must  be  said,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  it,  that  it  was  chiefly  the  former  commander  of  the 
town,  General  Liibbert,  who  persuaded  them  not  to 
execute  such  measures.  Who  knows  what  would  have 
happened  again  to  these  hostages  in  the  excited  state 
of  mind  of  the  soldiers? 

Soon  after  the  Armistice,  communications  by  rail 
were  restored,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  get  the 
students  back  to  their  old  home.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Minister  of  War  decided  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  were  entitled  to  attend  University  lectures 
might  reside  in  special  formations  in  the  four  Belgian 
University  towns  : Brussels,  Lfege,  Louvain  and 

Ghent,  whilst  those  who  had  actually  served  at  the 
front  more  than  one  year  were  granted  particular  privi- 
leges. There  was  thus  hope  of  getting  many  students 
at  Louvain,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  various  cir- 
cumstances caused  anxiety  lest  few  would  avail  them- 
selves of  their  opportunities.  Some  were  discouraged 
and  disgusted  after  so  long  an  interruption,  and  after 
the  entirely  different  life  at  the  front,  where  they  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  read  a book  occasionally.  Others 
who  wished  to  resume  their  studies  had  lost  the  habit 
of  intellectual  work,  and  forgotten  much  of  what  they 
had  learned.  Besides,  life  was  still  so  expensive  that 
many  who  had  been  more  or  less  ruined  by  the  war 
would  be  unable  to  send  their  sons  to  the  University,  or 
would  at  least  hesitate  before  letting  them  embark  on  a 
long  course  of  studies.  Moreover,  as  more  than  1,000 
houses,  and  those  the  largest  and  best  situated,  had 
been  destroyed,  the  housing  problem  was  bound  to  be 
a difficulty. 

The  opening  had  been  fixed  for  the  21st  of  January, 


and  the  academical  authorities  were  waiting  anxiously 
for  that  day.  They  expected  at  the  utmost  an  enrol- 
ment of  1,500.  But  that  number  was  from  the  first 
day  considerably  exceeded.  At  present,  more  than 
3,000  have  matriculated — a number  never  attained 
before  the  year  1914. 

Very  impressive  was  the  opening  ceremony.  It 
lacked,  it  is  true,  the  external  splendour  of  old  days. 
Instead  of  the  solemn  procession  of  professors  in  their 
gowns  and  of  students  bearing  the  flags  of  the  different 
societies,  emerging  from  the  medieval  “ Halles,”  all 
were  in  their  every-day  clothes  as  they  marched  out  of 
the  Institut  de  Spoelberch  to  attend  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  that  has 
already  been  considerably  restored  since  its  partial 
destruction.  The  only  conspicuous  feature  was  the 
presence  of  the  many  students  in  khaki,  who  came  to 
resume  peaceful  work  after  their  hard  toil  on  the  Yser 
and  on  the  other  battlefields.  Never  was  an  opening 
Mass  attended  with  such  devotion.  Everybody 
thoroughly  realized  the  grandeur  of  this  re-opening, 
quite  different  from  the  old  annual  ceremony. 

Afterwards,  the  Rector,  Mgr.  Ladeuze,  delivered  a 
striking  speech  before  a crowded  audience  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  College  du  Pape.  He  traced  again  the 
barbarous  sacking  and  burning  which  had  threatened 
to  destroy  the  Catholic  University.  He  recalled  what 
professors  and  students  had  done  for  their  country, 
either  at  the  front,  in  foreign  lands,  or  in  occupied 
Belgium.  One  thing  must  be  particularly  noted  : the 
reply  to  the  German  White  Book  on  the  alleged  warfare 
of  the  civilians  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  Louvain,  a 
refutation  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  according  to 
really  critical  methods  by  one  of  the  ablest  professors 
of  classical  history,  M.  Fernand  Mayence.  His  work 
was  composed  and  printed  secretly  at  Louvain,  during 
the  occupation.  It  was  largely  read  in  Belgium,  and 
copies  of  it  were  sent  to  Havre,  where  it  was  given  in 
the  Grey  Book,  edited  by  the  Be'gian  Government,  in 
answer  to  the  German  calumnies.  The  University 
suffered  severe  losses  during  these  years  : about  150 
actual  students  fell  on  the  field  of  honour;  eleven 
professors  died,  some  of  whom  were  expected  to  have 
a still  long  and  glorious  career.  The  greatest  loss  is 
probably  that  of  Professor  Van  Gehuchten,  the  famous 
neurologist,  who  died  at  Cambridge  in  1914;  all  his 
friends  assure  us  that  the  destruction  of  his  house  con- 
taining nearly  all  his  scientific  notes,  the  result  of  long 
days  of  labour,  was  largely  a cause  of  his  premature 
death.  Professor  Ponthfere  had  been  wantonly  killed 
by  the  German  troops  at  Hastfere,  near  Dinant,  where 
he  was  spending  his  vacations.  Some  other  professors 
had  retired,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  academical 
year  about  twelve  new  lecturers  were  appointed. 

All  set  to  work  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  notwith- 
standing the  long  interruption.  Or  rather,  this  same 
circumstance  made  the  students  better  understand  the 
necessity  of  serious  application ; besides,  time  and  the 
tragic  events  of  the  war  have  ripened  them.  The 
result  is,  on  the  whole,  a more  manly  and  mature  spirit, 
and  also  a greater  fervour  in  Christian  life.  The  first 
examinations  which  were  held  recently  showed,  more- 
over, that  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  military 
students  has  not  decreased. 

Whilst  the  University  is  thus  working  with  courage 
to  resume  her  old  traditions,  she  is  also  helped,  or 
will  be  helped,  from  outside.  The  chief  work  is,  of 
course,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Library.  During  the 
occupation,  the  most  prominent  Belgian  learned 
societies  appealed  to  their  members  and  to  all  friends 
of  learning  in  order  to  get  gifts  of  books  for  the 
University.  About  80,000  volumes  were  received  in 
a short  time,  coming  only  from  the  part  of  Belgium 
which  was  subject  to  the  Genera’-Governor  in  Brussels. 
On  the  other  hand,  proposals  of  the  Germans  to 
co-operate,  even  on  a large  scale  and  in  a tempting 
way  to  the  cause  of  reconstruction*  were  constantly 
declined,  for  the  University  could  not  accept  from  the 
enemy  as  a gift  what  was  due  as  a strict  reparation. 

At  the  same  time,  a great  movement  was  started  in 
the  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  to  make  the  new 
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library  an  international  work.  Several  professors, 
especially  the  chief  librarian,  Professor  Delannoy, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  calling  attention 
to  this  enterprize,  and  met  great  sympathy  everywhere, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  North  and  South 
America.  Finally,  on  the  last  anniversary  of  the  sack 
of  Louvain,  in  1918,  the  Association  took  its  definite 
shape,  under  the  protection  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
and  was  formally  installed  at  Havre,  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  Belgian  Government;  Mgr. 
Deploige,  president  of  the  Institut  Sup^rieur  de 
Philosophic  of  the  University,  gave  a moving  discourse 
on  La  Resurrection  de  Louvain. 

As  yet,  no  definite  plans  have  been  formed  for  the 
rebuilding.  It  is  rumoured  that  some  people,  especially 
Americans,  would  wish  to  keep  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Library  in  fjieir  present  state,  as  a perpetual  memorial 
of  the  barbarous  attack  of  1914,  and  that  a large  new 
building  should  be  erected  on  another  spot.  This 
depends,  of  course,  chiefly  on  the  resources  which  will 
be  available.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain  is  not  supported  by  any  official 
contributions,  either  from  the  State  or  from  other 
public  bodies.  But  the  municipality  grants  her  the  free 
use  of  some  colleges,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  confiscated  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  year,  too,  the  Provincial  Council  of  Brabant 
has  decided  to  give  50,000  francs  to  aid  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  library.  All  the  expenses  of  the  University, 
which  numbers  about  130  professors,  rest  thus  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Belgian  Catholics.  Even 
during  the  war,  the  University  has  been  improved  by 
the  building  of  two  new  colleges  which  are  now  open  : 
a splendid  Institute  for  Physiology,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  a School  for  Commercial 
Sciences. 

As  to  the  Library,  the  contents  are  still  more  im- 
portant than  the  building  which  is  to  house  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  replace  the  manuscripts,  archives, 
portraits  of  former  professors,  and  other  works  of  art 
or  memorials.  The  very  valuable  and  unique  collection 
of  printed  works  of  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century 
on  “ Jansenistica  ” and  “ Jesuitica  ” has  gone  for 
ever.*  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  library  will 
present  some  peculiar  interest  and  resume  the  traditions 
of  the  old  one.  If  we  may  trust  the  comments  of  the 
newspapers,  Germany  is  to  be  obliged  to  deliver  some 
valuable  materials  for  that  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  books  have  been  gathered,  especially  in 
England  and  in  America.  It  is  known  that  the  Pope 
has  ordered  that  copies  of  all  the  duplicates  of  the 
Vatican  Library  should  be  given  to  the  University ; 
this  was  even  the  first  practical  step  which  has  been 
made  towards  the  formation  of  the  new  collection.  It 
was  recently  announced  that  an  English  benefactor  had 
decided  to  give  to  the  University  a contemporary  por- 
trait of  the  famous  Justus  Lipsius,  which  will  take  the 
place  of  the  remarkable  picture  that  has  been  destroyed. 
May  this  example  be  followed  by  many  ! 

We  may  hope  that  Louvain  will  soon  resume  her 
place  in  the  activity  of  Belgium.  The  University  has 
trained  many  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of 
that  country,  and  especially  many  of  those  on  whom 
rested  the  heavy  burden  of  the  resistance  to  the  enemy 
and  of  the  government  of  their  country  in  difficult 
times.  Let  us  mention  here  only  that  M.  Van  den 
Heuvel,  one  of  the  Belgian  delegates  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, is  a highly  esteemed  professor  of  law  and  the 
founder  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  politiques  et  sociales,  ! 
and  that  among  the  technical  advisers  of  the  delegation  j 
is  also  Professor  Terlinden.  The  national  importance ! 
of  the  University  was  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
interest  which  King  Albert  has  shown  to  her  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Louvain,  which,  though  informal,  was 
none  the  less  thorough.  He  asked  to  be  shown  the  ruins 
of  the  Library  and  to  the  principal  college,  and  there 
he  talked  with  a great  familiarity  and  cordiality  to  the 
Rector  and  the  professors. 

* See  on  the  Library  of  Louvain  : P.  Delannoy,  “ L’Universit6 
de  Louvain,”  Paris,  1916;  and  E.  de  Moreau,  S.J.,  “La  Biblio- 
theque  de  l’Universitd  de  Louvain,”  Louvain,  1919. 
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NEW  DAWN  IN  SERBIA 

[From  a Serbian  Correspondent.] 


The  Union  Jack  floating  over  the  little  Catholic 
chapel  in  Belgrade ; a Catholic  prelate  cheered 
in  the  Serbian  capital;  a solemn  High  Mass  attended 
by  Serbian  Orthodox  Ministers ; a banquet  given  at 
Officers’  Mess,  where  the  Church  decree  of  Friday 
abstinence  is  observed  throughout  the  whole  menu ; 
the  highest  Serbian  order  pinned  on  a Cardinal’s  robes 
by  a Serbian  Minister ; all  these  events  are  little  short 
of  miracles,  and  yet  they  actually  occurred  a few 
weeks  ago.  It  is  only  we  Serbian  Catholics  who  have 
loved  our  country  and  suffered  because  its  non- 
Catholic  people  have  unwittingly  misunderstood  and 
misjudged  the  Church,  that  can  fully  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  change  that  was  wrought  by  Cardinal  Bourne’s 
visit  to  Jugo-Slavia.  Formerly,  certainly  not  without 
justification  from  a Serbian  Orthodox  point  of  view, 
the  Catholic  Church  had  been  looked  upon  as  an 
Austrian  institution.  What  did  our  peasants,  or 
indeed,  our  educated  classes,  knowi  of  Catholicism  more 
than  that  it  was  the  weapon  of  the  hated  tyrant?  The 
late  Monarchy  had  hindered  the  erection  of  an  inde- 
pendent Catholic  Church  in  the  Serbian  capital,  so  that 
every  Catholic  who  desired  to  fulfil  his  obligations 
should  be  virtually  compelled  to  enter  Austro-Hun- 
garian territory,  viz.,  the  Austrian  Legation  chapel. 
Thus  there  had  never  been  a Catholic  priest  in  Belgrade 
other  than  the  Chaplain  to  the  Austrian  Minister. 
Births,  marriages  and  deaths  were  registered  in  the 
Legation  books,  so  that  anyone  who  wished  to  profess, 
the  Catholic  faith  was  for  that  very  reason  regarded 
as  an  Austrian  subject.  For  instance,  the  son  of 
Catholic  parents  who  had  been  naturalized  Serbs,  was 
liable  to  be  taken  up  for  Austrian  military  service,  and 
the  nearest  safeguard  for  him  was  to  abandon  his, 
creed  and  join  the  Orthodox  Church.  One  cannot  be 
surprised,  then,  that  prejudice  against  our  Church 
became  very  deeply  rooted  in  a country  which  has  been 
tolerant  to  all  other  beliefs.  In  vain  a small  minority 
of  Catholics  in  Serbia  insisted  that  the  Church, 
was  universal,  and1  independent  of  the  House  of 
Hapsurg.  The  Orthodox  Serbs  could  not  see  it; 
nor  were  they  aware  of  the  praiseworthy  attitude, 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  from  Austria,  who  protested 
against  the  unjust  laws  which  interfered  with 
the  nationality  of  their  flock.  The  eyes  of  the 
Orthodox  population  were  opened,  however,  by 
the  magnificent  stand  of  the  Catholic  Croat  and  Slovene 
clergy  during  this  war;  and  the  triumph  of  the* Allies 
brought  Catholics  and  Orthodox  to  work  together  for 
their  common  national  ideals.  With  the  fusion  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  religious  prejudice  has 
died  away,  and1  to-day  we  have  a great  Southern  Slav 
State  whose  Government  includes  a most  adimirable 
Catholic  priest  among  its  members.  The  crowning 
justification  of  the  Catholic  Church  came  in  the  person 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  from  Serbia’s 
most  beneficent  and  popular  ally.  The  English 
Cardinal  was  greeted  with,  enthusiasm.  Let  us  not 
analyze  whether  it  was  in  his  capacity  of  patriotic 
Englishman  or  Roman  prelate ; the  two  were  not 
separated  in  the  minds  of  the  crowds  in  Belgrade  who, 
shouted  “ jivio  ” (long  live)  when  he  first  stepped  on 
Serbian  soil.  Within  a few  hours  after  his  arrival  he 
was  familiarly  spoken  of  as  “our  Cardinal.”  Never 
before  had  a cardinal  been  tot  Serbia,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  genus  was  mainly  founded  on  types  shown  on 
the  stage  in  no  favourable  light,  such  as  Ximenes, 
Richelieu,  Mazarin  and  others.  Dr.  Bourne’s  name 
was,  however,  known  in  Serbia  even  before  the  Great 
War,  thanks  to  the  interest  which  he  manifested  in  her 
struggles  as  long  ago  as  1912,  when  she  fought  the 
Turks.  It  seems  to  have  hardly  been  realized, 
however,  that  he  was  a Catholic  cardinal  ! 

Concerning  the  preparations  for  the  Cardinal’s  visit 
to  Serbia,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  the  non- 
Catholic  members  of  the  Government  who  devoted 
most  time  and  interest  to  the  orogramme  for  his  re- 
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ception.  The  two  Catholic  Ministers,  Dr.  Koroshets 
and  M.  Alaupovitch,  being  new  to  the  city,  M.  Protitch, 
the  Premier,  appointed  a native  of  Belgrade  to 
organize  everything  under  his  own  supervision. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  accommodation,  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  Charles  des  Gras,  had,  suggested 
that  his  Excellency  should  stay  with  him  ; but  the  Jugo- 
slav Government  would  not  hear  of  this,  and  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  Belgrade  was  placed  by  its  owner  at 
the  disposal  of  the  distinguished  visitor.  On  his  arrival 
the  Cardinal  was  met  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
a large  crowd  which  had  gathered,  notwithstanding 
the  tardiness  of  the  hour,  to  witness  the  arrival  of  this 
first  Englishman  of  note  to  set  foot  on  liberated  Serbia. 
By  order  of  the  War  Minister,  a guard  of  honour 
watched  over  the  Cardinal’s  residence  during  his  four 
days’  sojourn ; and  an  officer,  as  well  as  a representative 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  were  placed  at  the  service  of 
his  Excellency.  The  Cardinal’s  first  Mass  in  Belgrade' 
was  celebrated  on  March  4,  at  8 o’clock,  in  the  little 
chapel  of  the  now  defunct  Austrian  Legation,  and 
although  the  fact  had  not  been  advertised,  there  was 
a large  gathering  outside  to  welcome  him.  The, 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  receiving  official 
calls  and  in  motoring  round  the  city  to  view  the  havoc 
wrought  by  German  shells  and  invading  soldiery.  On 
the  following  day  200  little  boys  and  girls  crowded  into 
the  Chapel  for  the  special  Mass  which  his  Excellency 
was  to  offer  up  on  their  behalf,  and  at  which  they  were 
all  to  receive  Holy  Communion.  This  was,  indeed,  a 
day  of  days  for  our  little  Catholic  Serbs,  who  thus 
became,  in  a measure,  rehabilitated  before  their  non- 
Catholic  schoolfellows.  From  being  looked  upon  as 
“ Austrian  ” in  earlier  days,  to-day  they  became  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  all  Belgrade ; for  the  great 
English  friend  of  Serbia  had  actually  signalled  them 
out  above  all  others.  It  was  a touching  and  inspiring 
sight  to  witness  the  devotion  of  these  little  ones,  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  religion  had  at  last  come 
info  its  own.  There  was  a surprise  in  store  for 
the  young  communicants  after  Mass.  One  andl  all 
were  invited  to  be  the  guests  at  breakfast  of  Admiral 
Troubridge,  Commander  of  the  Danube  Fleet,  who 
now  occupies  the  Austrian  Legation,  and  who  is,  him- 
self, a devout  Catholic.  “ The  Cardinal  and  the 
Admiral,”  and  “ the  Admiral  and  the  Cardinal  ” — 
these  were  the  subjects  of  conversation  of  the  young 
folk  of  Belgrade  for  many  days  after.  A solemn 
High  Mass  in  thanksgiving  for  the  re-union  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs  was  celebrated  at  10  o’clock  on  the  same 


Cardinal  in  Latin  was  delivered  by  M.  Alaupovitch, 
Minister  of  Religions;  and  Dr.  Janitcb,  a Serbian 
Orthodox  priest,  gave  an  illuminating  account  in 
excellent  English  of  the  heroic  role  played  by  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  Slav  priests  during  the  war.  If  we  are 
to  have  the  union  of  East  and  West,  it  is  certainly 
through  this  means  that  it  will  be  brought  about. 
“ Love  first,  and  then  logic,”  said  a famous  Russian 
preacher,  and  nowhere  has  the  wisdom  of  this  axiom 
been  proved  better  than  in  Serbia,  where  the  Orthodox 
have  been  brought  close  to  their  Catholic  brethren  of 
Croatia  and  Slovenia — simply  because  all  had  loved 
much.  Working  for  the  common  cause  of  Slav  inde- 
pendence, the  Christian  priests  of  these  parts  forgot 
their  differences,  and  sought  rather  where  they  might 
meet  on  the  same  ground.  The  Apostleship  of 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  for  the  union  of  the 
Churches,  with  its  headquarters  at  Zagreb,  is  doing 
fine  work  by  the  diffusion  of  its  literature,  and 
especially  by  prayer — for  that,  after  all,  is  the 
strongest  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.  The 
Apostleship  never  publishes  a book  or  pamphlet  where 
a single  sentence  could  ruffle  the  feelings  of  a devout 
Orthodox,  but  seeks  rather  to  dispel  prejudice  and 
misundersanding  about  the  position  of  the  true 
Church.  With  this  desire  in  our  hearts  to  see  the  East 
and  West  unite,  how  we  rejoiced,  alike  Catholics  and 
Orthodox,  on  the  memorable  day  when  we  witnessed 
the  Orthodox  Bishop  of  Nish,  the  saintly  Dositeus,  in 
eager  conversation  with  the  English  Cardinal.  Bishop 
Dositeus  has  been  styled  the  Serbian  Mercier,  because, 
like  the  Belgian  prelate,  he  stayed  with  his  flock  to 
confront  the  enemy.  It  is  well  known  in  Serbia  that 
Cardinal  Bourne  endeavoured,  through  the  Vatican, 
to  obtain  the  mitigation  of  the  hardships  to  which  the 
Serbian  Church  dignitary  was  subjected  by  the 
Bulgars. 

Before  Cardinal  Bourne  left  Belgrade  he  received 
various  deputations.  Among  these  were : the 

Patriotic  League  of  Serbian  Women,  led  by  Madame 
Stoyan  Protitch,  wife  of  the  Premier ; the  Christian 
Women’s  Movement,  whose  members  are  all  devout 
adherents  of  the  Orthodbx  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  two  members  who  are  Catholic;  the  Serbian  Boy 
Scouts  ; the  Girl  Guides ; and  the  Municipality  of  Bel- 
grade, which1  presented  a handsome  Serbian  rug  to  his 
Eminence  as  a token  of  gratitude  for  his  interest  in  the 
London  Serbian  Relief  Fund,  which  is  doing  such 
valuable  work  in  the  reconstruction  of  Serbia. 

After  the  Cardinal’s  departure,  on  March  8,  for 


day.  Dr.  Koroshets,  Vice-President  of  the  Cabinet  j Zagreb,  the  semi-official  Belgrade  journal,  Samou- 
Council,  abandoned  politics  for  that  morning,  and  once  j prava,  brought  out  a leader  dealing  with  the  various 
more  (as  he  remarked  to  the  writer  afterwards)  tasted  aspects  of  his  Eminence’s  sojourn  in  Jugo-Slavia. 


The  following  is  an  extract  : From  the  moment  that 
we  had  the  happiness  of  welcoming  our  dear  guest 
amongst  us,  this  exalted  dignitary  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  gave  us  innumerable  fresh  proofs  of 
his  affection  for  our  people  and  our  country.  There 
is  no  branch  of  our  national  activities  or  philanthropic 
undertakings  in  which  His  Eminence  has  not  shown 
the  keenest  interest.  ...” 


NOTES 


the  joys  of  his  younger  days  when  he  sang  High  Mass 
every  Sunday  in  his  little  parish  church  at  Maribor, 
before  the  call  of  his  people  bade  him  abandon  his 
pastoral  avocations,  and  become  their  leader  in  the' 
struggle  for  national  liberty.  It  is  not  easy  for  Dr. 

Koroshets  to  manage  even  his  Low  Mass  nowadays, 
but  this  he  never  abandons,  for  lie  remains  first  and 
foremost  a priest.  All  the  Government  offices  were 
represented  at  the  Solemn  High  Mass,  and  the 
Cardinal’s  English  sermon  was  duly  reported  in  the 
daily  Press.  The  little  chapel  had  been  handsomely 
decorated  with  Union  Jacks  and  Jugo-Slav  tricolours, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass  “ God1  Save  the 
King,”  and  the  Serbian,  Slovene,  and  Croat  national 
hymns  were  „sung  by  the  choir.  We  Catholics  of 
Serbia  alone  realize  what  this  means.  In  view  of  the  At  last  the  regulations  for  secondary  schools  have, 
absence  from  Belgrade  of  the  Crown  Prince  Regent,  as  we  have  long  hoped  and  expected,  been  modified 
it  was  decided  at  a Cabinet  meeting  that  the  Minister  j so  far  as  Articles  2 3 and  24  which  bear  most  hardly 
of  War  should  give  an  official  lunch  to  his  Eminence,  ! upon  Catholics  are  concerned.  The  draft  has  arrived 
seeing  that  he  had  been  commissioned1  by  a i too  late  for  us  to  deal  with  at  length,  but  we  may  at 
telegram  from  His  Royal  Highness,  to  confer  the : least  set  forth  briefly  the  changes  that  have  been  made. 
Order  of  St.  Sava  on  the  distinguished  guest,  j Article  23  now  merely  provides  that  the  instrument 
This  banquet  was  for  the  select  few  only,  but  under  which  a secondary  school  recognized  by  the 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  citizens  of  Belgrade,  an  i Board  is  governed  “ must  not  require  any  members  of 
academical  matinde,  to  which  the  public  had  free ! the  teaching  staff  to  belong,  or  not  to  belong,  to  any 
access,  had  been  arranged,  at  which  the  Serbian  | particular  denomination.”  That  provision  was  in  the 
Orthodox  Cathedral  choir  rendered  several  pieces  of  j old  form  of  the  Article ; but  those  that  followed,  pro- 
Slav  church  music.  An  address  of  welcome  to  the ! viding  that  the  instrument  must  not  require  a majority 
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of  the  Governors  to  belong  to  a particular 
denomination,  or  be  appointed  by  an  authority 
belonging  to  a particular  religious  denomination, 
have  been  removed.  Article  24  required  that  the 
governing  body  must  contain  a majority  of  representa- 
tive governors,  that  is,  of  persons  appointed  by  local 
authorities,  or.  by  popular  constituencies.  This  is 
retained ; but  at  the  same  time  an  alternative  is  offered, 
by  which  there  need  be  no  majority  of  representative 
governors,  if  at  least  a third  of  the  governors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Part  II  authority  for  the  area  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  or  by  the  Part  II  authorities  of 
the  areas  served  by  the  school.  How  far  these  changes 
will  meet  the  case  of  Catholics  remains  to  be  considered. 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  grievances  under 
Article  5,  by  which  religious  instruction  can  only  be 
given  at  the  written  request  of  the  parents,  and  under 
Article  18,  by  which  a conscience  clause  is  required1  for 
both  boarders  and  day-scholars,  remain  untouched. 


The  Rev.  Prebendary  F.  L.  Boyd'  contributes  to  the 
June  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  “ A last  word 
for  the  Athanasian  Creed.”  Referring  to  the  remark- 
able proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  last 
February,  he  says  : — “ It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  men  or  movements  that  have  had  a distinguished 
career  finish  their  course  in  squalid  or  commonplace 
circumstances.  The  contest  over  the  Athanasian  Creed 
certainly  came  to  an  ignominous  end.  It  devolved  on 
the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Hay  Aitken  to  supply  the  final 
formula  that  summed  up  all  previous  objections,  and 
brought  conviction  to  the  members  of  Convocation. 
He  declared  that  he  could  not  recite  the  Athanasian 
Creed  without  telling  a distinct  and  definite  lie,  and 
that  its  statements  encouraged  a belief  in  tritheism. 
When  Convocation,  therefore,  heard  that  saying,  like 
Pontius  Pilate,  it  sat  down  in  the  judgment  seat  and 
decided  that  a document  which  contained  positive  false- 
hood, and  made  for  tritheism,  should  be  said  only  on 
Trinity  Sunday  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister.  The 
Rev.  Canon  hazarded  the  suggestion  that,  left  to  them- 
selves, the  parochial  clergy  would  gradually  cease  to 
utter  falsehood  and  tritheism,  and  that  the  Creed  would 
ultimately  pass  out  of  use.  Convocation  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  something  in  this  conjecture,  and 
left  the  matter  to  work  itself  out  on  those  lines.” 


This  same  sort  of  go-as-you-please  arrangement 
seems  also  to  have  recommended  itself  to  the  “ General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  ” as  the 
simplest  way  of  dealing  with  this  troublesome 
Creed.  The  General  Synod  seems  to  have  been  in  some 
perplexity  what  to  do,  and  had  already  rejected  several 
proposals,  when  someone  remembered  a resolution 
which  had  been  invented  by  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Koo- 
tenay, and  ran  as  follows  : — “ It  is  the  request  of  this 
Synod  that  this  Creed  be  printed  in  its  entirety,  in  the 
‘ Lambeth  ’ translation,  and  with  a rubric  directing  that 
it  may  be  sung  or  said  at  Morning  Prayer,  instead  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed1,  on  any  day  in  the  year.”  This 
suggestion  of  local  option  as  a way  out  of  the  difficulty 
seemed  to  appeal  at  once  to  everybody,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  duly  carried. 


able  Mother.”  The  Bishop’s  reasoning  is  a little  diffi- 
cult to  follow.  He  says  the  new  rubric  strengthens  the 
witness  of  the  Church  to  the  value  and  truth  of  the 
Creed.  And  it  does  so  by  providing  that  no  one  need 
ever  recite  it  again. 


This  odd  way  of  testifying  to  the  truth  and  value  of 
the  Creed  is  not  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  all.  Thus 
the  Rev.  G .H.  Tremewheere,  writing  from  St.  Frides- 
wide’s  Vicarage,  Oxford,  says  in  the  columns  of  the 
Church  Times  : “I  wish  to  ask  whether  it  really  is  to 
be  considered  desirable  that  a Church  should  make  the 
use  of  this  declaration  of  faith  optional ; that  she  should 
say  in  effect,  ‘ Some  of  my  clergy  think  that  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Faith  is  necessary  to  everlasting 
salvation,  others  do  not.  Some  of  them  think  there 
is  such  a possibility  as  perishing  everlastingly,  others' 
do  not.  Let  the  one  set  teach  the  opinions  dogmatically, 
and  the  other  suppress  them,  I have  no  mind  of  my 
own.  ’ Quicunque  Vult  is  the  most  serious,  but  not  by 
any  means  the  only,  case  in  which;  this  policy  of  op- 
tional use  is  being  adopted.  It  is  the  favourite  nostrum 
of  the  moment,  the  easiest  way  of  cutting  the  party- 
knot.  There  is  to  be  an  option  of  forms  of  Absolution, 
of  Words  of  Administration,  of  forms  of  the  Canon,  of 
Eucharistic  vestments,  and  as  to  the  mixed  chalice. 
But  who  can  respect  a Church  which  jettisons  her 
standards  of  belief  or  practice?  ” 


Canon  Sprankling’s  unanimous  election  as  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  we 
announced  last  week,  is  of  unusual  interest.  This 
is  the  first  time  this  important  post  has  ever  been  held 
by  a Catholic  priest.  Canon  Sprankling  has  been  the 
vice-chairman  for  six  or  seven  years.  The  Board 
consists  of  73  members,  of  whom  55  are  elected  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Guardians,  and  18  are 
nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  of 
which  Canon  Sprankling  now  becomes  the  chairman, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  its  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  coming  year  amounts  to  ^1,632,000. 


The  Bishop  of  Kootenay  is  not  only  well  pleased,  but 
is  even  hopeful  that  the  example  set  by  Kootenay  may 
be  followed  by  “ our  venerable  Mother  ” in  London. 
He  writes  “ Our  new  Canadian  rubric  is  open  to 
criticism,  the  chief  defect  being  that  it  places  upon  the 
individual  parish  priest  the  duty  of  deciding  whether 
or  not,  and  when  the  Creed  shall  be  sung  or  said.  But 
on  the  other  hand  (x)  the  Church’s  witness  to  the  value 
has  been  strengthened;  (2)  the  desired  relief  from  the 
necessity  of  singing  or  saying  the  Creed  in  public  wor- 
ship has  been  granted,  without  tampering  with  a 
Catholic  document,  and  without  any  ambiguity  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  used,  or  may  be  used,  in  public 
worship.  I believe  that  this  new  rubric  will  be  con- 
firmed at  our  next  meeting  in  1921,  and  perhaps  the  lead 
of  a daughter  Church  may  not  be  without  its  influence 
upon  the  deliberations  and  final  decision  of  our  vener- 


/ 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Wason  has  been  found  guilty 
of  having  unlawfully  performed  a service  known  as 
Benediction.  Accordingly  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
has  pronounced  sentence  depriving  Mr.  Wason  “ of 
all  ecclesiastical  promotions  within  the  said  diocese  of 
Truro,  and  especially  of  the  vicarage  or  perpetual 
curacy  and  parish  church  of  Cury-with-Gunwalloe,  and 
the  profits  and  benefits  of  the  said  vicarage  and  of  any 
other  ecclesiastical  promotions  within  the  said  diocese 
of  Truro  whereof  he  may  be  possessed.”  The  sentence 
seems  severe,  but  not  a single  word  of  sympathy  has 
been  extended  to  the  sufferer  in  any  quarter.  The 
Guardian  dismisses  the  case  by  saying  “ Never  was 
there  a clearer  case  of  contumacy.  Once  the  process 
was  started,  the  end  was  inevitable.  Mr.  Wason  had 
no  defence,  and  his  non-appearance  made  no  difference. 
The  Bishop  deprived  him  on  the  sole  and  sufficient 
ground  that  he  had  used  services  other  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church,  without  permission  obtained 
from  lawful  authority.”  Our  contemporary  expresses 
its  regret  that  the  Bishop  did  not  see  his  way  to  tolerate 
the  service  complained  of  and  then  add  firmly,  “ but 
toleration  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop,  and 
i a priest  who  persists  in  what  is  not  tolerated,  when 
1 toleration  has  been  expressly  refused,  can  expect  only 
one  result.” 


How  splendidly  the  mobilized  clergy  and  seminarists 
of  France  performed  their  military  service  during  the 
war  is  illustrated  by  the  latest  list  of  distinctions 
awarded  to  priests  and!  seminarists  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  Paris.  From  these  lists  we  gather  the 
following  figures,  which  speak  for  themselves  : — 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  28  ; Military  Medal,  r4  ; 
Croix  de  Guerre,  268;  Mentions,  494;  Foreign 
decorations,  30. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIAN  TEXTS. 

St.  Ambrose  on  the  Mysteries  and  the  Treatise  °n 

Sacraments.  Translated  by  T.  Thompson,  B.D. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  H. 
Srawley,  D.D.  4s.  6d.  net.  London  : S.P.C.K. 

THESE  two  tractates  are  among  the  most  important 
writings  of  the  early  centuries,  and  this  scholarly 
translation  is  a welcome  addition  to  our  library . of 
patristic  literature.  The  detailed  treatment  of  the  rites 
of  baptism,  followed  by  confirmation,  its  ‘ perfectio,  the 
information  conveyed  about  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass,  the 
clearly  expressed  dootrine  of  the  Real  Presence  brought 
about  through  the  change  of  the  elements  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  by  the  words  of  consecration,  are 
precious  memorials  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  translation  brings  out  the  full  force  of  the 
famous  passage  in  the  De  Sacr.  IV,  iv,  15  : “ If,  there- 
fore, there  is  such  power  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  the  things  which  were  not  began  to  be,  how  much 
more  is  it  effective  that  things  previously  existing  should, 
without  ceasing  to  exist,  be  changed  into  something 
else?  ” (“  ut  sint  quae  erant,  et  in  a Hud  commutentur  ”). 
At  the  same  time  a better  sense  is  obtained  if  et  is  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  vel,  which,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
Migne,  it  frequently  bears,  e.g.,  “ Dominus  mortificat  et 
vivificat,  pauperem  facit  et  ditat.”  So  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  that  Divine  power  can  create  things  out  of 
nothing,  can  conserve  in  being  things  already  existing,  and 
can  change  them  into  something  else.  In  the  note  on  the 
passage  the  editor  mentions  another  translation  of  quae 
erant,  which  takes  the  words  as  predicative  of  sint!  It 
would  have  been  wise  to  state  that  the  translation  given 
in  the  text  is  the  only  possible  one,  for  the  reason  that 
quae  erant  in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  balances 
quae  non  erant  in  the  first.  This  latter  phrase  is  the 
subject  of  inciperent  esse;  and  similarly  quae  erant  must 
be  the  subject  of  sint. 

The  author  of  the  De  Sacramentis,  as  St.  Ambrose  in  the 
De  Mysteriis,  speaks  in  the  plainest  language  of  the  Real 
Presence  and  of  Transubstantiation,  though,  as  is  well 
known,  the  latter  term  was  not  known  till  centuries  later. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  he  writes:  “ That 
bread  is  bread  before  the  words  of  the  Sacraments;  when 
consecration  has  been  added  (‘  ubi  accesserit  consecratio  ’), 
from  bread  it  becomes  the  flesh  of  Christ.”  But,  of 
course,  we  do  not  receive  the  Blood  of  Christ  under  the 
appearance  of  Blood,  but  under  the  form  and  aDpearance 
of  wine,  and  as  we  may  say,  in  a similitude,  for  wine  bears 
some  analogy  to  blood.  This  a Catholic  may  say  to-day, 
as  the  author  of  De  Sacramentis  centuries  ago.  “ When 
the  disciples  of  Christ  endured  not  his  saying,  but  hearing 
that  he  gave  (better,  would  give)  his  flesh  to  eat,  and  gave 
his  blood  to  drink,  they  turned  back.  . . Accordingly  lest 
others  should  say  this,  feeling  a shrinking  from  actual 
blood,  and  that  yet  the  grace  of  redemption  might  remain, 
therefore  thou  receivest  the  sacrament  in  a similitude,  but 
truly  obtainest  the  grace  and  virtue  of  the  nature.”  (De 
Sacr.  VI,  i).  It  is  true  that  these  words,  taken  alone, 
might  have  a sense  alien  from  what  the  editor  calls  the 
‘‘realistic  terms”  previously  used  by  the  author;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  have  a sense  perfectly  in  con- 
formity with  those  realistic  terms.  The  writer  has  very 
clearly  and  at  considerable  length  expounded  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  bread  and 
wine  at  the  words  of  consecration.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  criticism,  should  these  few  lines  be  under- 
stood in  a sense  which  can  be  fitted  on  to  them,  but  is 
quite  alien  to  the  very  clear  views  of  the  author,  previously 
expressed  at  considerable  length,  or  should  they  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  obviously  suggested  by  the  earlier  pas- 
sage? Hence  the  editor’s  note:  ‘‘The  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  bread  is  a ‘ symbol  ’ or  ‘ similitude,  ’ but  it  is 
a symbol  of  a ‘ grace  ’ and  ‘ virtue  ’ which  are  truly 
received,”  would  give  the  author’s  thought  correctly  in 
this  form  : “ The  outward  appearance  of  the  bread  is  a 
‘ symbol  ’ or  ‘ similitude,’  but  it  is  a symbol  of  the  ‘ nature  ’ 
which  is  truly  received,  and  carries  with  it  ‘ grace  ’ and 
‘ virtue.  ’ ’ ’ 

A word  also  on  the  Mass  as  a Sacrifice.  On  p.  x.  the 
editor  speaks  of  “ The  central  aot  of  worship,  the 
Eucharist.”  Now,  according  to  Catholic  teaching  it  is  not 
the  Mass  as  eucharistic  or  as  a service  of  thanksgiving 
that  is  the  central  act  of  worship,  but  the  Mass  as  a sacri- 
fice, testifying  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  supreme 


dominion  of  God.  On  p.  xxxix  the  editor  says  that  the  two 
tractates  before  us  “do  not  dwell  at  all  upon  the  conception 
of  the  Eucharist  as  a sacrifice.”  But  if  they  do  not  ex- 
plicitly treat  of  it,  they  clearly  show  that  it  is  a sacrifice. 
What  word  has  a clearer  sacrificial  connotation  than  the 
word  “hostia”?  It  means  a “victim”  or  “sacrifice.” 
In  De  Sacr.  IV,  vi,  27,  the  writer  gives  a prayer  from  the 
canon  : “ Offerimus  tibi  hone  immaculatam  hostiam, 

rationabilem  hostiam,  incruentam  hostiam.”  Could  any- 
thing be  clearer  than  “ incruentam  hostiam  ”?  “ We 

offer  Thee  this  unbloody  victim,”  or  “We  offer  Thee  this 
unbloody  sacrifice.”  It  is  really  a bad  blunder  in.  scholar- 
ship to  translate  this:  “We  offer  to  thee  this  spotless 
offering,  reasonable  offering,  unbloody  offering.” 

Finally,  the  force  of  the  well-known  but  difficult  passage 
in  which  Ambrose  speaks  of  the  effects  of  the  washing  of 
feet  is,  we  think,  misapprehended  in  the  note  on  p.  58. 
By  “ haereditaria  peccata  ” Ambrose  almost  certainly 
means  “ concupiscence,”  which  is  called  “ sin,”  as  spring- 
ing from,  and  as  leading  to,  sin.  Besides  the  evidence 
given  in  Migne  in  support  of  this  view  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  not  practised  at 
Rome  (De  Sacr.  Ill,  i,  5).  Ambrose  cannot  have  been 
ignorant  of  this.  And,  therefore,  cannot  have  attributed 
to  the  “ lotio  pedum  ” any  necessary  effects  such  as  the 
removal  of  sin. 

There  are  a few  points  in  the  introductory  section  on 
Eucharistic  doctrine  which  are  misleading  and  which  we 
should  like  to  discuss,  but  in  the  limits  of  space  at  our 
disposal  perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  kindred  matters  mentioned  above. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 

A Lap  Full  of  Seed.  By  Max  Plowman.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Oxford  : Blackwell. 

Ballads  of  Peace  in  War.  By  Michael  Earls,  S.  J.  i dol. 

Worcester,  U.S.A.  : Harrigan  Press. 

Lake  and  War.  By  Arthur  Cripps.  2s.6d.net.  Oxford: 
Blackwell. 

OUR  twentieth  century — God  help  the  readers  1— is 
bent  on  having  a style  of  poetry  all  its  own,  and 
Mr.  Plowman  is  a promising  exponent  thereof.  His  lines 
are  smooth  and  sonorous  enough  ; but  their  meaning  is 
for  the  most  part  utterly  inscrutable.  Here  is  a stanza 
from  a poem  called  " Youth’s  Cry  ” : — 

With  fearful,  curious  eyes  I read 

Words  writ  in  cold,  unfeeling  blood  ; 

But  they  were  serpents  in  my  head, 

And  I was  like  a thief  of  mud. 

What  is  “ a thief  of  mud  ” ? It  may  be  a thief  who  steals 
mud,  though  why  he  should  steal  what  he  can  always 
come  by  honestly  is  a conundrum.  It  may,  with  a little 
stretching,  be  equivalent  to  a thief  who  has  fallen  down 
and  covered  himself  with  mud,  in  which  case  he  can  count 
on  but  little  sympathy  from  the  reader.  Or  perhaps  it 
carries  a reference  to  Man’s  origin  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  significance,  we  are  at 
a loss  to  see  how  it  fits  into  its  place. 

Mr.  Plowman’s  faults  are  many  ; but  they  are  the  faults 
of  his  age.  Let  him  go  back  to  the  older  models  and  make 
it  his  first  object  to  be  intelligible,  and  then  he  may  pro- 
duce something  worth  reading,  for  he  appears  to  have 
some  " music  in  his  soul.” 

Father  Earls  writes  in  a free  and  easy  way,  and  is  often 
pretty  and  natural ; but  many  of  his  lines  defy  the  most 
earnest  attempts  at  scansion.  Try  your  hand  at  this,  kind 
reader  : — 

Lo  ! when  the  terrain  cleared  out  of  murky  air. 

When  ’mid  the  ruins  stalked  death  and  despair, 

One  figure  stood  erect,  bright  with  day— 

Christ  the  crucified,  though  His  Cross  was  shot  away. 

In  the  two  following  verses  we  find  a colloquialism  which 
is  not  tolerated  in  polite  circles,  albeit  it  often  occurs  in  old 
ballad  poetry  : — 

Yet  with  arms  uplifted  Christ  His  figure  stood. 

That  Father  Earls  has  an  ear  for  metre  is  proved  by  his 
sonnets,  so  why  he  should  write  so  carelessly  elsewhere  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand.  A little  more  attention  to 
technique  would  render  some  of  his  little  songs  really  good. 
“ The  Philosophers  ” is  among  the  best  and  two  or  three 
Irish  pieces,  " My  Father’s  Tunes,”  for  example ; for  in 
these  the  subject  just  suits  the  author’s  method. 

Mr.  Cripps  moves  on  a higher  plane  altogether,  though 
he  so  far  pays  tribute  to  the  new  vogue  as  to  be  at  times 
hopelessly  obscure.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this  ? It  is 
the  whole  poem : 
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Hagiomachy. 

Dragons  are  we  to  Michael  of  our  foe  ? 

Is  he  the  dragon  our  St.  George  would  slay  f 
Ask  those  fierce  saints  who  hate  our  hatred  so — 

Those  saints  so  deaf  when  we  for  vict’ry  pray. 

Our  author  is  fond  of  quaint  conceits,  as  in  “ Change  of 
Trumps,"  frequently  employs  brackets,  a great  eyesore  in 
verse,  and  makes  occasional  faux  pas,  which  one  regrets  all 
the  more  because  in  general  his  tone  is  so  scholarly.  For 
instance,  on  p.  89  : — 

We  trill 

Te  Deum  in  this  church  of  thine. 

This  unhappy  use.  of  the  word  trill  is  accounted  for  by 
the  exigencies  of  rhyme  ; but  it  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  pass.  Again,  on  p.  11  : — 

Fierce  feet  chimed  and  cried  : 

Peace  and  Quiet,  Peace  and  Quiet  ! 

Mine  in  answer  sighed. 

It  seems  pretty  strong  to  make  feet  chime  and  cry  ; but 
to  make  them  sigh  is  extraordinary.  One  can’t  help 
wondering  how  it  is  done. 

Here  is  a sample  of  the  writer’s  better  style,  which  is 
both  clear  and  vigorous  : — 

What  but  a will  in  ruins  would  ruin  a day  so  good  ? 

Hark  to  the  racking  cough  and  the  venom-spit  of  the  gun 

Man  goeth  forth  as  a giant,  rejoicing  his  courses  to  run. 

Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  labour  till  set  of  the  sun. 
Rapt  at  his  red  Asperges — spraying  the  shores  with  blood. 


OLD  LATIN  TEXTS. 

The  Catholic  Epistles  and  Apocalypse  from  the  Codex 
Laudianus,  together  with  the  Apocalypse  text  of 
Beatus.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
21s.  net.  London  : Heath,  Cranton. 

WE  have  here  further  proof  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  in- 
dustry and  capacity  in  editing  Old  Latin  texts, 
texts,  that  is,  which  show  the  pre-Vulgate  readings.  These 
came  to  be  gradually  ousted  by  St.  Jerome’s  Vulgate,  but 
they  also  left  their  mark  on  the  Vulgate  itself,  so  that  even 
now  it  is  not  easy  to  recover  St.  Jerome’s  original  Vulgate 
revision.  That  is,  in  fact,  what  the  Benedictine  Commis- 
sion in  Rome  has  for  its  main  object,  though  as  regards 
the  New  Testament  it  is  not  likely  to  differ  much  from  the 
results  attained  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  White  in  England.  But 
if  the  Vulgate  text  is  difficult  to  recover  by  reason  of  Old 
Latin  infiltrations,  so  in  turn  the  Old  Latin  texts  are  diffi- 
cult to  fix  accurately  by  reason  of  interpolations  from  the 
Vulgate.  Of  this  latter  fact  the  manuscripts  before  us  give 
abundant  testimony. 

Archbishop  Laud  made  munificent  presents  of  manu- 
scripts to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ; but,  as  these 
apparently  represent,  at  least  in  part,  the  loot  obtained  by 
the  Protestants  from  Catholic  monasteries  on  the  Con- 
tinent, we  record  the  fact  without  enthusiasm.  Codex 
Laudianus  73,  which  is  here  in  question,  is  thought  by 
our  editor  to  have  been  “ written  on  the  borders  of  Spain 
and  France,  probably  around  Perpignan,  circa  a.d.  1220, 
and  more  thoroughly  corrected  less  than  fifty  years  later 
to  the  Roman  standard,”  i.e.,  to  the  Vulgate.  The  second 
part  of  this  work,  the  Apocalypse  Text  of  Beatus,  is  a 
far  more  interesting  study.  Beatus  was  a Spanish  abbot 
of  the  eighth  century,  one  of  the  most  important  opponents 
of  Adoptionism,  the  friend  of  Alcuin  and  Charlemagne. 
From  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  it  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  text  which  he  had  before  him.  This  our 
author  has  done  with  much  care. 

We  regret,  however,  that,  not  content  with  a good  piece 
of  work  for  which  he  is  perfectly  competent,  he  should 
make  rash  statements  about  subjects  with  which  he  is  less 
familiar.  Even  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism  itself  he 
falls  into  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  his  own  particular  studies.  We  do  not  wish 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  researches  upon  his  Spanish 
texts,  but  they  are  not  shaking  the  foundations  of  modern 
textual  criticism,  or  involving  St.  Jerome  in  a common 
condemnation  with  Westcott  and  Hor-t  (p.  28).  Strange 
fellow-culprits  these ! But  the  editor  sees  in  the  gradual 
discrediting  of  the  Spanish  text  by  the  better  and  more 
universal  Vulgate  only  an  instance  of  Papal  aggression. 
“At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Church  of 
Rome  assumed  to  herself  world-empire,  her  first  work  was 
to  fix  and  stereotype  the  Holy  Scriptures  ” (p.  n).  And  he 
speaks  of  “ the  sturdy  repudiation  of  Beatus  of  Roman 
claims,”  and  even  of  “ the  anti-Roman  polemic  of  Bede  ” ! 
These  remarks  appear  to  be  based  upon  a fundamental 
misunderstanding  of  the  exegesis  of  the  •,  Apocalypse,  as 
though  anyone  that  said  that  “ Babylon  ” was  Rome  must 


be  “ sturdily  repudiating  ” the  Papacy.  We  do  not  wish 
to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  these  matters,  which  are  only 
very  incidental  to  the  author’s  main  work ; but  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  this  sort  of  thing 
will  enhance  his  reputation. 


THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

Our  Refuge.  By  the  Rev.  Augustine  Sprigler.  3s.  net. 
London  : Herder. 

THIS  book,  whose  second  title  is  “ A Practical  Course 
of  Instructions  on  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,”  takes 
the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  its  basis,  and 
explains  clearly  and  devotionally  the  main  truths  with 
regard  to  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist — in  Holy 
Communion,  and  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  should 
help  many  to  have  a deeper  appreciation  of  what  our 
Blessed  Lord  has  done  to  show  His  love  for  each  individual 
man  and  woman,  and  to  win  a return  of  love. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  mention  two  points  which  might 
be  misinterpreted.  On  page  64  it  is  said  that  “ the  sinner 
who  presents  himself  to  participate  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  . . . offers  an  insult  to  Jesus.”  The  logical  con- 
clusion would  appear  to  be  that  the  sinner  should  not  go 
to  Mass  until  he  has  repented  of  his  sin. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  even  a sinner  is  bound  under 
pain  of  morta1  sin  to  go  to  Mass  when  of  obligation;  and 
his  attendance  at  Mass  is  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  the 
grace  of  repentance. 

The  second  point  comes  on  p.  116,  and  there  we  find 
placed  before  the  laity  as  an  ideal  the  spending  of  about 
half  an  hour  in  thanksgiving  after  Communion.  This 
would  be  excellent  for  those  who  have  the  health  and  time. 
But  theologians  hold  that  a quarter  of  an  hour  is  quite 
sufficient  and  reverent ; and  our  late  Holy  Father,  in  his 
decree  on  the  subject,  lays  down  no  fixed  time,  but  says  : 
“ . . . care  is  to  be  taken  that  Holy  Communion  be  pre- 
ceded by  serious  preparation,  and  followed  by  a suitable 
thanksgiving,  according  to  each  one’s  strength,  circum- 
stances, and  duties.” 

Some  very  practical  advice  is  given  for  those  actually 
receiving  Communion  : of  raising  the  head  and  extending 
the  tongue  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  lip,  and  opening 
the  mouth  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  Host  to  be  easily 
placed  on  the  tongue.  The  author  might  have  added  that 
the  tongue  should  be  kept  quite  motionless  until  the  Host 
is  felt  to  be  on  it. 

Though  dedicated  to  the  Catholic  Laity  this  book  should 
prove  helpful  to  clerics  also  and  religious. 


FRENCH  MORAL. 

Le  Moral  Frangais.  Par  Francois  Veuillot.  Paris : 

THESE  letters  to  Catholic  “ Neutrals  ” review  certain 
aspects  of  the  war  from  a religious  standpoint.  The 
orime  of  Germany  and  the  awakening  of  France  are  well 
told.  When  are  we  going  to  have  similar  accounts  from 
the  English  side?  They  are  badly  wanted.  France  teems 
with  them  already. 


Reconstructors  and  Reconstruction,  by  “ Oxon  ’ 
(is.  net;  Oxford:  Blackwell)  is  a somewhat  loosely-jointed 
little  book  dealing  with  the  industrial  problem  from  a 
Mallock-ian  point  of  view.  The  author  devotes  the  first  half 
of  it  to  a criticism  of  current  writers,  chiefly  of  Socialist 
tendency,  and  the  second,  to  an  exposition  of  his  own 
scheme  of  reconstruction.  He  makes  the  usual  points  in 
favour  of  maintaining  a system  of  private  enterprise,  but 
proposes  to  modify  existing  arrangements  by  the  formation 
of  industrial  parliaments  along  the  lines  of  the  Whitley 
Report,  together  with  the  introduction  of  Imperial  Prefer- 
ence. 
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LITERARY  NOTES 


In  “ Search-Lights,”  a serial  story  which  is  appearing  in 
our  American  contemporary,  the  Ave  Maria,  Valentine 
Paraiso  is  giving  us  a vivid  picture  of  war-time  in  England. 
And  those  who  have  studied  the  stern  reality  at  close 
quarters  can  bear  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  picture. 
Even  those  who  cannot  speak  from  their  own  experience 
or  observation  may  see  some  tokens  of  its  truth  in  the 
impartial  presentment  of  lights  and  shadows.  If  the  his- 
torical background,  as  well  as  the  plot  of  the  story,  had 
been  drawn  without  due  regard  to  facts,  it  must  have 
reflected  the  author’s  optimism,  or  pessimism.  But  here 
we  find  full  justice  done  to  the  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice 
of  genuine  war-workers ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
frivolous  and  self-seeking  who  masquerade  as  patriots  are 
shown  in  their  true  colours.  In  like  manner,  the  heroine 
becomes  a -Catholic,  largely  through  truths  brought  out  by 
the  stern  facts  of  wartime  : yet,  in  the  course  of  the  story, 
she  encounters  spiritual  perils  that  have  the  same  origin. 
For  she  comes  across  Spiritualists  who  turn  the  sorrows 
and  anxieties  of  the  bereaved  widows  and  parents  to  their 
own  advantage. 


Amid  the  more  immediate  and  material  dangers  of  the 
wartime,  comparatively  little  attention  was  paid  to  this 
insidious  spiritual  peril.  But  more  recently  we  have  had 
some  unmistakable  signs  of  its  presence.  And,  indeed, 
this  new  vogue  of  Spiritualism  is  only  what  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  those  who  have  studied  such  works 
as  Mr.  Raupert’s  valuable  volume  on  “ The  Dangers  of 
Spiritualism,”  or  the  “ Sermons  on  Modern  Spiritualism,” 
by  the  late  Father  A.  V.  Miller,  O.S.C.  For  it  was  known 
to  those  who  were  familiar  with  their  methods  that 
Spiritualist  propagandists  took  advantage  of  the  season  of 
bereavement,  when  mourners  experience  a longing  to 
speak  once  more  with  the  loved  and  lost.  And  the  wide- 
spread bereavement  resulting  from  the  Great  War  has 
naturally  given  them  a new  opportunity,  and  has  greatly 
increased  those  dangers  against  which  Mr.  Raupert,  speak- 
ing from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  uttered  the 
aforesaid  words  of  warning. 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  some  of  these 
Catholic  works  on  the  subject  of  Spiritism,  or  Spiritualism. 
But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  them  again  now  that 
the  danger  seems  to  be  increasing.  For  the  new  movement 
may  possibly  bring  the  problem  to  the  notice  of  some  who 
are  unacquainted  with  these  works  and  who  know  not 
where  to  look  for  light  and  leading.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  some  timely 
observations  on  Spiritualism  in  the  course  of  his  recent 
paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (April,  1919), 
on  “ Mesmerism,  and  what  has  come  of  it.” 


After  quoting,  from  a poem  by  Archbishop  Trench,  the 
lines  : — 

Where  thou  hast  touched,  O wondrous  Death, 

Where  thou  hast  come  between, 

Lo  ! there  for  ever  perisheth 
The  common  and  the  mean. 

Mr.  Lilly  goes  on  to  observe : — “ But  it  is  just  ‘ the 
common  and  the  mean  ’ that  Spiritualism  brings  back  into 
the  sacred  region  : it  invests  the  King  of  Terrors  with  a 
new  sting.  I do  not  wonder  that  Professor  Huxley 
vehemently  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  ‘ Sup- 
posing the  phenomena  to  be  genuine,’  he  wrote,  ‘ they 
would  not  interest  me.  If  anybody  would  endow  me  with 
the  faculty  of  listening  to  the  chatter  of  old  women  and 
curates  at  the  nearest  cathedral  town,  I should  decline 
the  privilege,  having  better  things  to  do.  And  if  the  folk 
in  the  spiritual  world  do  not  talk  more  wisely  and  sensibly 
than  their  friends  report  them  to  do,  I put  them  in  the 
same  category.’  ” 


Further  on,  after  speaking  of  very  different  communica- 
tions from  the  unseen,  Mr,  Lilly  says  very  justly  : — “ But 
a dream  sent  from  the  Unseen  World  is  one  thing  : the 
endeavour  to  pry  into  that  World’s  mysteries  by  means  of 
rotatory  tables,  planchettes,  accordions,  dark  cabinets,  and 
the  whole  bag  of  tricks,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, of  the  Spiritualistic  stance,  is  quite  another.  A 
wicked  and  adulterous  generation,  with  its  Divorce  Court 
and  Gospel  of  Free  Love,  seeketh  after  a sign.  Why  can- 
not it  ‘ wait  the  great  teacher  Death,’  who  assuredly  will 

come  soon  enough — much  sooner  than  is  usually  wished 

even  to  the  youngest : Death,  ‘ who  keeps  the  keys  of  all 


the  creeds  ’ : Death,  the  supreme  witness  to  the  littleness 
of  human  life — — and  to  its  greatness ! ” 


This  scathing  exposure  of  Spiritualism,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  taken  from  a paper  on  “ Mesmerism  and  what  has 
come  of  it.”  But  it  is,  we  hope,  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  writer  does  not  fall  into  the  popular  error  of  confus- 
ing, or  identifying,  Mesmerism  with  Spiritualism.  For,  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  Spiritualism,  or  Spiritism, 
is  rightly  regarded  as  a derivative  of  Mesmer’s  teaching, 
he  says  emphatically  : — “ A development  of  Mesmerism  it 
certainly  is  not.  For  Mesmer,  animal  magnetism  was 
merely  a human  phenomenon ; and  assuredly  it  has  ever 
been  so  regarded  by  most  authoritative  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject down  to  our  own  days.  So  M.  Flammarion  testifies  : 
‘ La  fait  constatd  que  1’on  voit  parfois  en  reve  des  4v£ne- 
ments  qui  ont  lieu  k distance,  et  que  l’on  prdvoit  de's  6\6ne- 
ments  d venir,  prouve  qu ' il  y a en  nous  des  jacultis 
inconnues.’  ’’ 


In  marked  contrast  to  this  appeal  to  purely  human  facul- 
ties, the  Spiritualist  claims  to  receive  communications 
from  beings  of  the  other  world.  And,  with  certain  signifi- 
cant qualifications  and  distinctions,  the  Catholic  critic  is 
disposed  to  agree.  “ What  are  we  to  say,  then,”  he  writes, 
“ of  the  immaterial  beings  who  respond  to  the  turnings 
of  tables  and  spell  out  messages  and  personate  those  of 
the  dead  with  whom  intercourse  is  sought?  Are  they  real 
entities?  I do  not  doubt  that,  in  many  instances,  they 
are,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  Spiritualistic 
assemblies  fraud  is  very  largely  practised.  Christianity, 
or  let  me  rather  say  the  Catholic  Church — for  one  knows 
what  that  means — unquestionably  holds  and  teaches  that 
there  is,  around  us  unseen,  an  entire  order,  both  of  good 
and  evil  intelligences.” 


As  might  be  expected  from  this  broad  difference  between 
them,  the  critic  who  deals  thus  faithfully  with  Spiritualism, 
treats  Mesmerism  in  a different  fashion,  and  is  more  dis- 
posed to  dwell  on  the  truth  contained  in  the  system,  a 
truth  recognized,  as  he  reminds  us,  by  philosophers  and 
theologians  long  before  the  age  of  Mesmer.  The  paper, 
it  may  be  observed,  opens  with  a pleasing  account  of  an 
episode  in  Balzac’s  “ Ursule  Mirouet,”  wherein  a vision 
seen  in  a mesmeric  trance  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
conversion  of  a free-thinker  to  Catholicism.  We  are  re- 
minded that  Balzac  has  been  rebuked  for  attributing  too 
much  to  Mesmerism  when  he  represents  it  as  transforming 
Dr.  Minoret  from  a free-thinker  to  a Catholic.  But,  as 
Mr.  Lilly  very  justly  observes,  “ Balzac  does  not  do  this. 
Doubtless  he  recognizes  as  fatal  to  Materialism  the 
Doctor’s  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  mind  can  act  on 
mind  independently  of  the  usual  charinels  of  sense.  And 
so  it  is.” 


It  might  be  objected  that  this  particular  vision  is  but 
an  episode  in  a work  of  fiction.  But  Balzac,  we  may  be 
sure,  had  an  authentic  instance  of  the  same  kind  before 
him.  And,  in  any  case,  the  incident  has  a counterpart 
in  a page  torn  from  real  life  later  on  in  this  very  article. 
“ Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,”  says 
Mr.  Lilly,  “ my  father  and  mother  were  on  a visit  at  a 
distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  their  home.  In 
a neighbouring  town  there  was  to  be  a lecture  on  Mesmer- 
ism, to  which  their  host  proposed  to  take  them.  They 
assented,  and  my  father  was  much  astonished  at  what 
he  saw : possibly  his  face  expressed  incredulity.  The 
mesmerist,  politely  accosting  him,  offered  to  convince  him 
of  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  or  rather  to  let  him  con- 
vince himself.  My  father  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  put 
in  rapport  with  the  clairvoyant,  whom  he  desired  to  go,  in 
spirit,  to  his  house.  She  did  so ; and  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment described  its  exterior  correctly — though  it  was  impos- 
sible that  she  could  ever  have  seen  it.  He  asked  her  to 
enter,  and  tell  him  what  she  beheld.  She  told  him,  with 
minute  particulars,  what  was  in  the  entrance-hall  and  the 
adjoining  room.  He  asked  her  to  go  to  the  nursery.  She 
saw  there  a nurse  and  a child  : the  child  was  looking  at 
a picture-book  and  she  exclaimed,  ‘ Oh,  he  has  torn  a leaf 
out.’  The  picture-book  was  an  illustrated  Bible,  and  I was 
the  child,  as  my  father  learnt  on  returning  home  the  next 
day.  He  was  a man  of  the  strictest  veracity,  and  I have 
often  heard  him  relate  the  incident.” 

W.  H.  K. 


In  connection  with  our  articles  on  the  journey  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  through  the  Balkans,  we  may  point  out  that  illus- 
trations from  photographs  taken  during  the  tour  are  given  by  the 
If  estminster  Cathedral  Chronicle  in  its  issues  for  May  and  June. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION  WITHIN  THE  STATE. 

By  Father  Bernard  Vaughan. 

The  principle  of  self-determination  has,  apparently,  been 
afccepted  and  acclaimed  by  every  State  in  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  “the  civilized  world.”  That  is^  a satis- 
factory symptom  of  the  democratic  spirit  which  has  de- 
veloped with  the  fall  and  disruption  of  the  autocratic 
Governments  of  Europe  and,  if  appearances  go  for  any- 
thing, the  principle  has  come  to  stay.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  recognized — and  the  sooner  the  better — that  it  is 
capable  of  a wider  application  than  merely  to  States  them- 
selves as  such ; and  to  give  a concrete  instance — if  is  only 
by  the  use  and  development  of  the  same  principle  amongst 
citizens  in  general  that  the  spirit  of  civil  discord  can  be 
exorcised  and  destroyed.  Always  there  must  be  minorities, 
and  majorities  are  bound  to  consider  them ; neither  should 
they  forget  that  minorities — like  small  States — have  their 
own  complete  and  inalienable  rights — the  right  to  self- 
determination  amongst  them.  But  there  are,  I regret  to 
say,  parties  in  our  own  country  whose  attitude  towards 
their  numerically  and  politically  weaker  opponents  re- 
sembles the  intolerant  and  intolerable  attitude  of  their 
predecesors  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Prussian 
Junkers  of  to-day;  and  this  in  matters  that  affect  the  most 
inward  and  sacred  convictions  of  those  opponents.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  this  is  notably  the  case  with  men, 
who,  setting  no  small  store  by  their  own  convictions,  seem 
utterly  unaware  that  others  may  have  convictions  not  less 
sincere  and  no  less  deep-rooted.  Their  ignorance  may  be 
bliss,  but  it  would  be  folly  not  to  enlighten  them. 

The  Education  question— no  one  denies  its  magnitude 
•and  importance  —will  furnish  instances  if  we  desire  them. 
Britons  resent  interference  of  whatever  sort — generally 
with  justice,  not  infrequently  with  success.  But  never  is 
their  objection  stronger  and  more  energetic  than  when 
their  unquestionable  right  to  govern  their  own  family  is 
seer,  to  be  menaced.  Involved  in  that  right  is  the  question 
of  the  education  of  their  children  : a matter  which  most 
British  parents  regard  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  if  not 
most,  certainly  a very  large  number  look  upon  it  as  a duty 
to  which  they  are  in  conscience  bound,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
inseparably  connected  with  their  religious  convictions. 

Now  there  is  a party  which  maintains  the  position  that 
•as  they  do  not  want  their  own  children  to  have  a definite 
religious  education,  so  they  object  to  the  children  of  others 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction  even  as  an 
extra  subject.  There  is — let  us  thank  God — another  party 
which  asserts  that  each  and  every  parent  should  have  the 
opportunity — as  he  certainly  has  the  right — of  educating 
his  children  as  he  thinks  proper,  always  providing  that  no 
injustice  be  done  to  others.  Of  those  two  policies  I venture 
to  suggest  that  the  second  is  both  fair  and  reasonable;  the 
first  is  neither. 

Here  and  now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a grave  crisis. 
We  are  all  called  upon  to  pay  so  much  more  than  pre- 
viously into  the  common  educational  purse,  that  the  burden 
on  the  individual  of  providing  for  his  own  children  as 
well  as  of  paying  for  the  children  of  others  has  grown  so 
large  as  to  be  beyond  his  power  to  bear.  Because  this  is 
the  case,  is  a man  of  definite  and  vigorous  religious  con- 
victions to  be  forced  to  accept  a system  which  he  regards 
as  the  very  antipodes,  the  complete  negation,  of  what  he 
considers  real  education  to  be?  Are  not  those  who  would 
exclude  religious  teaching  from  the  schools  already  abun- 
dantly catered  for  at  the  public  expense?  And  on  what 
precise  principle,  I ask,  can  it  be  maintained  that  those 
who  do  desire  definite  religious  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren should  not  be  equally  well  provided  for?  If  the 
subject  in  dispute  were  Chinese,  or  even  German,  would 
there  be  as  much  objection  to  it?  I doubt  .it. 

In  the  last  analysis,  public  money  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  sum  of  individual  contributions : and  it  is 
an  accurate  presentment  of  the  case  to  say  that  every 
parent,  irrespective  of  his  adhesion  to  this  or  that  party, 
is  required  by  the  State  to  pay  directly  and  indirectly  for 
the  education  of  his  own  children.  And  since  the  basis  of 
true  democracy  is,  not  the  coercion  of  a minority,  but  the 
will  of  the  individual,  individual  contribution  to  public  funds 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  a voice  in  any  decision  as 
to  how  their  money  shall  be  spent.  If  the  majority  paid  all 
the  rates  and  all  the  taxes,  the  minority  would  have  no 
ground  of  complaint;  but  majorities,  I imagine,  are  not 
generally  distinguished  for  their  anxiety  to  do  more  than 
their  share,  and  the  minority,  whose  case  I state,  have 
certainly  not  done  less. 

What  is  Mr.  Fisher  going  to  do?  We  can  tell  him, 
with  point  and  precision,  what  he  can,  and  in  justice  ought! 
to  do.  He  can  strike  off  once  and  for  all  the  gaffing- 


fetters  which  his  predecessor,  Mr.  McKenna,  of  unhappy 
memory,  forged  and  fastened  upon  us.  He  can  so  shape 
his  Bill  that  all,  without  exception  or  reserve,  can  welcome 
it  as  the  charter  and  guarantee  of  that  freedom  in  educa- 
tion which  should  exist,  but  now  emphatically  does  not. 
He  can  emancipate  from  gross  educational  disabilities  men 
— many  men — who  are  not  the  less  good  citizens  because 
they  are  anxious  to  render  to  God  the  things  that  are  His, 
even  as  they  would  meet  the  lawful  demands  of  Caesar, 
or  Demos,  or  the  dominant  majority.  He  can  remove  from 
the  Secondary  School  Regulations  those  which  are,  in 
effect,  a standing  insult — as  gratuitous  as  unjust — to  a 
large  and  not  unworthy  class  of  freemen  in  this  reputedly 
free  country.  He  must  know  which  they  are,  for  he  has 
been  often  told  of  the  iniquitous  incidence  of  Nos.  c,  18, 
23-24. 

All  this  Mr.  Fisher  can  do  and  he  ought  to  do  it  not  as 
a favour,  but  as  a matter  of  strict  right,  and  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  is  enough.  Mr.  McKenna’s  sword  was  a useless 
weapon ; let  Mr.  Fisher  show  what  the  pen  can  do,  and 
I am  convinced  that  the  country  as  a whole  will  as  readily 
adopt  and  grip  his  policy  as  it  rejects  and  scraps  Mr. 
McKenna’s. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  A ST.  HELENS  HOSPITAL. 

An  official  letter  of  thanks  from  the  War  Office,  for  the 
care  of  wounded  soldiers,  has  been  received  by  the  Mother 
Superior  of  Providence  Free  Hospital,  St.  Helens,  Lancs. 
The  foundress  of  the  hospital,  Miss  Fanny  M.  Taylor,  also 
foundress  of  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  hospital  (Poor  Ser- 
vants of  the  Mother  of  God),  went,  with  a band  of  Miss 
Nightingale’s  lady  volunteer  nurses,  to  the  Crimean  War. 
Upon  her  return  to  England,  she  wrote  an  account  of  her 
experiences  in  “ Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses,” 
many  contrasting  strangely  with  the  experiences  of  the 
World  War,  19x4.  The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

“ I am  commanded  by  the  Army  Council  to  thank  you  for  the 
valuable  assistance  which  your  hospital  has  rendered  in  the  service 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  I am  to  assure  you  that  your  kind 
and  patriotic  action  has  been  deeply  appreciated.  I am  to 
request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  convey  to  the  staff  of 
the  hospital  the  thanks  of  the  Army  Council  for  the  whole-hearted 
attention  and  devotion  which  they  have  given  to  the  patients 
while  under  their  care.” 


MANCHESTER  GUARDIANS  AND  CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN. 

The  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  at  its  meeting  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  after  a heated  discussion,  decided 
on  removing  a number  of  the  Catholic  children  under 
their  charge  from  Catholic  institutions  outside  their  Union 
(Buckley  Hall,  under  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  and  Totting- 
ton,  under  Sister  of  Charity),  and  to  place  them  at 
Swinton.  The  following  account  of  the  discussion  is  taken 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian : — 

In  proposing  the  resolution,  Councillor  J.  Johnson  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  arouse  a religious  controversy.  He  thought  the 
present  system  of  sending  some  of  the  children  of  one  faith  to 
outside  institutions  was  a scandalous  anomaly.  He  maintained 
that  the  practice  ought  to  be  discontinued  from  a purely  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  for  the  accommodation  at  Swinton  Schools, 
controlled  by  the  Guardians,  was  not  fully  taken  up.  At  that 
i place  and  at  Styal  Cottage  Homes  there  was  room  for  609  more 
1 children.  Moreover,  there  was  no  disability  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, for  they  had  at  Swinton  a church  and  a priest  for  the  teaching 
of  their  faith.  The  system  of  sending  the  children  to  outside 
homes  was  a legacy  of  the  defunct  South  Manchester  Guardians, 
and  applied  only  to  their  area.  It  was  a ridiculous  inconsistency 
to  continue  that  arrangement,  especially  as  it  meant  paying  9s 
for  boarded-out  children  at  the  Buckley  Hall  Institution,  Rochdale, 
and  10s.  for  those  at  fottington,  near  Uury. 

In  seconding,  Mr.  Sims  said  he  was  chiefly  concerned  about  the 
children  being  taken  out  of  the  care  of  the  Guardians. 

Several  members  said  the  Guardians  had  the  right  to  visit  the 
children. 

Mr.  Masterson  said  there  seemed  to  be  a revival  of  religious 
intolerance  after  everybody  had  thought  it  had  been  done  away 
with  in  the  trenches,  when  men  of  all  denominations  won  victory 
; side  by  side.  There  might  not  be  a legal  obligation  to  keep  up 
an  agreement  established  years  ago  with  the  late  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Salford,  but  there  was  certainly 
a moral  one.  The  children  were  exceedingly  well  cared  for  and 
well  trained  at  the  Catholic  homes,  and  the  ratepayers  of  South 
Manchester  had  been  saved  hundreds  of  pounds  by  sending  them 
there.  At  Swinton  schools  it  cost  18s.  3d.  per  head  per  week  for 
the  children  and  at  Styal  Homes  the  cost  was  18s.  yd. 

Mr.  O’Loughlin,  questioned  whether  the  Board  had  the  power 
to  alter  the  present  arrangement,  and  said  that  in  any  case  he 
intended  to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

| The  resolution  was  carried  by  twenty  votes  to  nineteen.  At 
1 this  stage  the  Catholic  members  (including  Sir  Daniel  McCabe) 
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retired,  Mr.  Masterson  saying  they  would  take  no  further  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mason  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  from  the  Catholic  homes  in  six  months’ 
time  and  the  remainder  in  twelve  months’  time. 


WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL  ALTAR  SOCIETY. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Terry. 

The  Cardinal  presided,  in  the  Cathedral  Hall  on  Friday  evening 
last  week,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Cathedral 
Altar  Society,  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  is  president  and 
Mgr.  Canon  Howlett  chairman.  They  were  re-elected,  on  the 
nomination  of  Father  Collings,  together  with  the  following 
members  of  the  committee  : — The  Rev.  P.  Williams  (vice-chair- 
man), Mrs.  Nevill  (hon.  treasurer),  Mrs.  John  Boland  (hon.  secre- 
tary), Lady  Paget,  Miss  Applegath,  Miss  Kane,  Miss  L.  O’Connor, 
Miss  Parsons  and  Mrs.  Rabino.  Father  Williams  read  the  report, 
which  said  that  the  Society  had  suffered  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  supplies.  Vestment  material  and  linen  had  been  poor 
in  quality  and  dear  in  price,  and  the  efforts  of  the  committee  had 
been  mainly  directed  to  keeping  the  existing  stocks  in  the  sacristy 
cleaned  and  repaired  during  these  difficult  times.  However,  six 
black  Low  Mass  sets  were  supplied,  among  numerous  other  neces- 
sary new  articles.  By  the  generosity  of  a former  member  of  the 
committee  a Mass  for  deceased  members  of  the  Society  is  said 
quarterly,  in  addition  to  the  monthly  Mass  for  living  members. 
The  mending  during  last  year  amounted  to  over  a hundred  articles, 
several  of  which  had  to  be  entirely  re-made,  this  wear  and  tear 
being  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  last  year  6,000  Masses 
were  said  in  the  Cathedral.  A serious  shortage  of  cottas  occurred 
in  Lent,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Guild  and  the  Children  of 
Mary  responded  to  an  appeal  by  helping  to  make  four  dozen 
cottas.  The  Children  of  Mary  have  undertaken  to  work  for  the 
Altar  Society  at  their  monthly  meeting.  Father  Williams  added 
an  appeal  for  subscribers  and  workers. 

Mrs.  Nevill  submitted  a financial  statement,  which  showed  a 
credit  balance  of  ^,'36  10s. 

Cardinal  Bourne  thought  they  might  take  credit  to  themselves  j 
and  feel  satisfied  that  the  work  had  been  carried  on  during  the  i 
war.  It  was  a great  enterprise  to  keep  the  Cathedral  supplied  with  1 
the  necessary  objects  without  which  the  spiritual  and  liturgical 
work  could  not  go  on,  but  they  had  to  bear  in  mind  also  how 
important  it  was  to  have  those  more  precious  objects  which  in 
the  mind  of  the  Church  served  to  enhance  the  greater  feasts  of 
the  year.  The  Cardinal  drew  attention  to  other  matters,  to  show 
that  there  was  no  conceivable  limit  to  the  work  which  the  Altar 
Society  might  one  day  take  in  hand.  These  were  the  furnishing 
of  the  episcopal  throne  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the  provision  of 
tapestries,  representing  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Redemption, 
for  hanging  on  the  dossal  on  great  festivals.  They  would  add 
enormously  to  the  beauty  of  the  Cathedral,  and  were  strictly  in  J 
accordance  with  ancient  Catholic  usage  in  this  country,  and  were  j 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  followed  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 

Mgr.  Canon  Howlett  thanked  the  Cardinal  for  his  presence,  I 
remarking  upon  the  deep  interest  in  the  Society  which  His  Emin-  I 
ence  had  always  taken.  They  owed  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  | 
ladies  for  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  had  stood  by  them  1 
during  the  trying  period  of  war,  in  which  millions  of  women  had 
entered  public  service  to  keep  the  national  life  going.  Notwith- 
standing that,  they  had  continued  to  carry  on  the  very  important 
work  of  the  Altar  Society. 

Liturgical  Hymns  to  Our  Lady. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Terry  deprecated  the  neglect  of  liturgical  hymns  to 
our  Lady  in  an  interesting  address,  which  was  enriched  by  the 
rendering  on  the  part  of  Cathedral  choristers  of  examples  of 
ancient  and  modern  music.  He  spoke  of  the  lack,  in  Catholics 
in  this  country,  of  the  “ liturgical  spirit,”  of  the  neglect  of 
liturgical  hymns  to  our  Lady,  and  of  the  singing  of  the  Ave 
Maria  to  popular  tunes.  He  considered  that  a false  impression 
of  the  breadth  and  extent  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  created. 
Catholics  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  Ave  Maria,  sung  as  a 
motet,  but  if  they  presented  in  their  public  worship  one  only  out 
of  all  their  gems,  outsiders  were  apt  to  infer  that  it  was  the  only 
one  they  possessed.  What  was  the  matter  with  Catholics?  he 
asked.  They  had  everything;  those  hymns  were  their  possessions, 
yet  where  they  did  not  slight  them  they  ignored  them,  and  left  to 
others  the  privilege  of  giving  them  due  recognition.  If  such  things 
were  impressive  to  people  who  were  not  of  the  faith,  why  should 
Catholics  neglect  such  opportunities  of  honouring  our1  Lady? 
Their  need  at  the  present  time  was  a revival  of  the  liturgical  spirit. 
They  were  living,  if  they  could  only  realize  it,  in  a country  which, 
if  almost  entirely  Protestant,  had  at  least  got  the  liturgical  spirit. 
An  Anglican  clergyman  had  asked  him  why  Catholics  neglected 
their  liturgical  hymns,  whilst  Protestants,  who  only  had  a “ muti- 
lated liturgy,”  used  them.  If  there  was  one  thing  which  had 
struck  him  in  the  course  of  his  researches  it  was,  said  Dr.  Terry, 
the  intense  devotion  of  the  English  as  a nation  to  our  Ladv,  as 
shown  by  the  musical  settings  to  hymns  in  her  honour.  There 
was  not  an  English  composer  of  the  Tudor  period  who  did  not 
set  them  to  music.  The  usual  answer  to  the  question  “ Why  are 
they  now  neglected?”  was  “the  penal  times.”  Whilst  he 
admitted  the  force  of  the  argument,  Dr.  Terry  said  that  Catholics 
were  now  free  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  proclaim  aloud 
what  our  Ladv  meant  to  them.  He  also  deplored  the  fact  that 
whilst  foreign  nations  had  circulated  throughout  the  world  the 
works  of  their  great  composers,  the  English  had  allowed  theirs  to 
be  neglected.  One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of  his  life  had 


been  his  failure  to  interest  Catholics  sufficiently  in  the  music  of 

their  forefathers  to  induce  them  to  do  anything  towards  the  pub- 

lication of  those  master- works.  The  works  wh:ch  they  had 
despised  were  now,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  world  by 
Catholics  out  of  the  richness  of  their  heritage,  being  published  by 
a secular  publisher  mainly  by  the  support  of  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
The  lecturer  said  he  felt  ashamed  of  some  of  the  trivial  tunes  lo 
which  the  Litany  was  now  sung,  compared  with  the  noble  dignity 
of  the  strains  to  which  it  was  sung  in  Palestrina’s  time. 

The  choir  gave  two  renderings  of  the  Litany,  first  to  Orlando  di 
Lasso’s  setting,  and  then  as  given  in  a London  church  which 
Dr.  Terry  said  was  “ not  one  of  the  least  important.”  The  second 
tune  was  in  waltz  time,  and  was  sung  to  “ la,”  as  Dr.  Terry 

had  told  the  boys  they  must  not  sing  the  words,  as  the  tune 

desecrated  them.  The  lecturer  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
object  to  a thing  because  it  was  new  and  elaborate.  He  depre- 
cated trivial  settings  which  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  text. 


THE  CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S  LEAGUE  HUT  AT 
WESTMINSTER 
Closing  Meeting. 

The  Catholic  Women’s  League  Hut  for  service  men,  which  was 
opened  in  March,  1916,  on  the  vacant  land  adjoining  Westminster 
Cathedral,  was  formally  closed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
Cardinal  Bourne  presided  over  a large  gathering  of  the  workers, 
who  were  thanked  by  a number  of  speakers,  and  who  received 
at  the  hands  of  His  Eminence  special  badges  as  a memento  of 
their  service. 

Major-General  Feilding,  commanding  the  London  district,  in 
expressing  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  London  district,  and  of  the 
Army  generally  for  the  excellent  work  which  had  been  done,  said 
that  the  hut  was  one  of  the  best  in  London.  He  had  been  much 
impressed  by  everything  he  saw  on  his  surprise  visits. 

Mrs.  James  Hope  (President  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League 
Hut)  said  that  during  the  three  years  since  the  Cardinal  opened  the 
hut  considerably  more  than  100,000  service  men  had  slept  there, 
and  over  two  million  meals  had,  been  served — exclusive  of  the 
light  refreshments  served  over  the  counter.  From  the  commence- 
ment the  hut  had  been  an  “ overseas  hut  ” rather  than  a 
British  one,  but  that  was  merely  because  the  overseas  troops  had 
found  it,  approved  of  it,  and  remained.  The  wish  that  the  hut 
| should  be  a “ home  from  home  ” had  been  realized  more  than 
j they  had  thought  it  to  be  possible,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
j sorry,  whilst  there  were  still  overseas  troops  in  London  requiring 
hospitality,  to  close  the  hut.  But  the  difficulty  of  running  a 
hut  was  greater  than  before,  the  workers  were  tired,  fathers  were 
wanting  their  daughters  at  home — and  even  their  wives.  In  the 
name  of  the  workers  and  of  the  committee  of  the  C.W.L.,  she 
thanked  the  Cardinal  for  having  permitted  the  use  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  built  a hut  which,  from  a small  beginning, 
spread  itself  in  all  directions,  and  also  the  military  authorities 
for  their  assistance  and  sympathy.  The  workers  were  to  be  given 
badges  of  remembrance  in  bronze,  gilt  and  silver,  according  to 
their  services. 

Colonel  (Father)  Workman,  senior  Canadian  chaplain,  said  he 
hoped  that  in  closing  the  hut  they  were  assisting  at  the  end  of 
a chapter  only,  and  not  at  the  end  of  a volume.  One  thing  had 
been  done  as  regarded  the  future  : they  had  forged  another  link 
between  Canada  and  the  Home  Country.  As  Canada  grew  to 
j know  its  growing  strength,  they  would  need  those  links  more 
| and  more.  They  needed  to  come  together.  The  C.W.L.  workers 
j had  “ put  a little  Christianity  into  the  war,”  and  Catholics, 

I with  a united  voice,  could  make  the  world  feel  what  Catholic 
j sentiments  were  in  the  running  of  the  world.  He  hoped  their 
effort  would  lead  to  something  like  that. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Page  (Australian  headquarters)  spoke  of  the 
loneliness  of  a stranger  in  an  immense  city,  and  of  the  men’s 
| appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  the  hut.  They  also  apore- 
i ciated  the  Empire  Club  started  by  Lord  WilPam  Nevill.  The 
Australian  military  authorities  were  grateful  for  the  welcome 
extended  to  the  men. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  said  there  was  undoubtedly  an 
element  of  sadness  in  their  closing  ceremony,  but  their  prevailing 
thought  must  surely  be  one  of  thanksgiving  that  the  reasons 
which  had  brought  the  hut  into  existence  had  come  to  an  end  in 
the  victory  which  Almighty  God  had  bestowed  upon  them.  They 
could  feel  honestly  and  truly  that  their  work  was  accomplished, 
and  the  reasons  for  that  enormous  output  of  energy  and  perse- 
; verance  no  longer  existed.  Looking  back  over  that  work  it 
j was  his  duty  to  offer  his  heartiest  congratulations  in  the  first 
j place  to  Mrs.  Hope,  and  secondly  to  everyone  in  due  degree 
1 among  those  who  had  worked  with  her,  on  the  magnificent 
results  they  had  attained.  He  had  a belief  which  was  being  con- 
stantly confirmed  (proceeded  His  Eminence)  that  whenever  they 
undertook  real,  true  work  for  God— and  every  work  of  patriotism 
was  a work  ultimately  for  God— and  in  the  right  spirit  with  a 
sense  of  devotion  to  their  work,  the  results  would  alwavs  surpass 
anticipations.  Providence  showed  them  at  the  beginning  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  work  they  could  do,  and  every  day  that 
work  grew  beyond  their  anticipation  and  of  their  earlv  estimate 
of  their  powers,  and  had  attained  proportions  from  which  they 
would  have  shrunk  at  once  had  they  known  at  the  beginning. 
His  Eminence  thought  there  was  a permanent  gain  from  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  hut.  Once  again  the  Catholic  Women’s 
league  had  shown  what  it  was  capable  of  doing.  Once  again 
it  was  shown  that  when  a new  and  completely  unforeseen  work 
had  to  be  undertaken,  they  did  not  shrink  from  that  work.  The 
permanent  good  that  would  result  was  to  give  the  C.W.L.  fresh 
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eourage  for  new  enterprise.  His  own  part  in  that  workt  pro- 
ceeded the  Cardinal,  had  been  small.  There  was  a moment  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Cathedral  when  his  predecessor  and  he  had  to 
regard  that  land  as  a valuable  letting  asset  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Cathedral.  Difficulties  had  arisen  in  both  Cardinal 
Vaughan’s  time  and  in  his  own,  but  they  had  come  to  the  time 
when  it  was  possible  to  say  definitely  that  there  would  be  no 
need,  when  buildings  were  ultimately  put  up,  to  allow  them  to 
pass  out  of  Catholic  ownership  and  management.  Thus  the 
C.W.L.  had  profited  by  those  disappointments.  They  could  leave 
the  hut  with  the  consciousness  that  they  had  done  a great  work 
for  the  uplifting  of  thousands  of  gallant  soldiers  in  the  Empire, 
and  so  far-reaching  in  its  results  that  no  one  on  this  side  of 
eternity  could  possibly  estimate  it.  , 

Soldiers  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Forces  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  the  men  to  the  C.W.L.  workers  and  to  the  Cardinal. 


DECLARATIONS  BY  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  NEW 
YORK, 

(From  Our  Correspondent.) 

The  conferring  of  the  pallium  on  Archbishop  Hayes  has 
soincided  with  the  rapturous  festivities  with  which  New 
York  is  hailing  the  return  of  her  troops  from  the  battle- 
field. The  march  of  the  negro  regiment,  the  parade  of  the 
New  York  Division,  the  triumph  of  the  Irish  Sixty-ninth, 
and  the  elaborate  Loan  demonstrations  have  worked  the 
populace  to  a pitch  of  enthusiasm,  which  the  Church  was 
able  to  crown  very  fitly  by  the  rare  and  beautiful  service 
of  impalliation,  though  it  is  not  true,  as  an  enthusiastic 
evening  paper  remarked,  that  the  pallium  signifies  “ the 
sharing  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Christendom  with  the 
Pope  ” ! The  pallium  was  brought  from  Rome  by  Mgr. 
O’Hem,  of  the  American  College,  and  conferred  by  Arch- 
bishop Bonzano,  the  Delegate. 

Every  one  of  the  five  Archbishops  of  New  York  has 
entered  or  departed  from  his  See  to  the  noise  of  war.  The 
Civil  War  saw  the  succession  of  McCloskey  to  Hughes ; 
the  Spanish  War  marked  the  reign  of  Corrigan,  and  the 
Great  War  has  seen  the  passing  of  Cardinal  Farley  and 
the  coming  of  the  present  “ happily  reigning.”  A hundred 
chaplains  from  Army  and  Navy  marked  the  high  rank  he 
has  recently  held  in  the  American  Army.  Thirty-three 
Bishops  and  four  Archbishops  attended  the  ceremony,  and 
a Papal  telegram  read  from  the  pulpit  added  the  direct  good 
will  of  the  Holy  See. 

In  the  evening  the  Archbishop,  at  a reception  in  the 
Catholic  Club,  delivered  a stern  warning  against  Bol- 
shevism, and  pledged  the  Catholics  of  New  York  to  save 
their  city  from  its  propaganda  : — 

“ There  is  a great  mission  ahead  for  the  people  of  New  York 
during  the  reconstruction  period,”  he  said,  “ and  there  is  a 
great  mission  ahead  for  the  Catholics  of  New  York.  The 
Catholics  of  New  York  love  New  York  and  whoever  loves  New 
York  loves  America.  We  now  find  in  our  city  men  and  women 
who  are  trying  to  break  down  the  very  structures  of  civilization. 
It  is  our  duty  to  protect  New  York  from  these.  I know  the 
Catholics  will  do  it,  and  therefore  show  their  love  for  America, 
which  is  now  the  leader  of  the  world  in  all  matters.” 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two  objects  of  his  grave 
and  sincere  warning  since  his  accession  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  throne  have  been  Bolshevism  and  the  British 
Government,  the  latter,  of  course,  on  the  score  of  Irish 
misrule.  His  words,  which  we  quote,  may  seem  startling, 
but  they  none  the  less  represent  the  opinion  of  many,  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  New  York  : — 

“ I hope  and  pray  that  the  right  of  self-determination  will  be 
granted  to  Ireland.  The  English  and  Irish  people  will  never 
mix  any  more  than  oil  and  water.  Sparta  and  Athens  were 
sister  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  but  radically  different  in  spirit. 
Lycurgus  and  Solon  were  their  respective  lawgivers.  The  laws 
of  military  Sparta  would  have  been  entirely  unsuited  to  cultured 
Athens.  It  has  always  been  the  fixed  conviction  of  the  Irish, 
and  experience  confirms  it,  that  England  has  not  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  the  genius,  wisdom  or  sympathy  to  frame 
just  and  equitable  laws  for  Erin.  Ireland  has  as  just  a claim 
to  the  right  of  self-determination  as  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Whether  that  right  will  be  recognized  by  immediate 
separation  from  England,  I do  not  know.  What  must  be  done, 
at  least,  is  to  give  Ireland  the  freest  and  most  complete  Home 
Rule.  England  broke  faith  with  Ireland,  and  I must  say  with 
the  civilized  world,  in  1914,  by  failing  to  put  into  operation 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  by  Parliament.  The  British  Govern- 
ment might  well  ask  itself  if  it  prefers  the  bullying  of  Carson 
to  the  respect  of  millions  of  Americans  who  help  to  form  public 
opinion  in  this  country.” 

These  are  words  which  chime  with  the  Bishop  of 
Northampton’s  admirable  account  of  his  tour  in  America, 
which  has  just  begun  to  reach  America,  and  which  is 
causing  applauding  comment,  especially  his  brilliant 
risumd  of  the  American  Cardinals.  Mgr.  Bickerstaffe 
Drew  has  given  his  first  lecture  in  New  York  to  the  Con- 
verts’ League,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran.  It  was 


considered  the  most  successful  given  by  any  English 
lecturer  during  the  war.  His  combination  of  the 
“ spirituel  ” and  the  spiritual  appealed  to  a large  and 
critical  audience. 

His  account  of  the  war  with  its  poignancy  and  pathos 
was  that  of  a priestly  observer,  and  he  never  made  the 
mistake  of  describing  tactics  or  strategy.  At  no  moment 
did  he  touch  a higher  height  than  when  he  described  the 
giving  of  the  Last  Sacraments  to  the  dying  Germans,  the 
spirit  in  which  he  did  it  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
expected  and  received.  As  a priest  he  was  raised  above  the 
conflict,  and  he  gave  the  enemy  what  it  was  his  privilege 
to  give.  His  testimony  to  the  natural  heroism  of  all 
soldiers,  and  especially  to  the  supernatural  element  in  the 
Irish  Catholic  soldier,  was  heard  with  intense  interest. 
“ If  that  is  an  old-fashioned  English  gentleman,”  said  an 
Irish  critic,  “ I should  like  to  hear  more  of  them.”  This 
lecture  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  dull  propaganda,  which 
too  often  offends  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  Irish-American. 
“ John  Ayseough  ” and  the  Bishop  of  Northampton  will 
always  be  welcome  in  America.  So  will  any  Englishman. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  will  face  the  truth  in  Ireland. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

Catholic  Protest  in  South  London. 

Strong  protests  were  made  on  .Monday  evening  at  a meeting 
of  the  Catholic  League  of  South  London,  against  the  possibility, 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Public  Health  Bill,  of  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  privacy  of  home  life. 

Mgr.  Brown,  V.G.,  reported  the  receipt  of  copy  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  group  of  Catholic  Approved  Societies  and 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Whilst  the  Bill 
was  welcomed  as  a means  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
improvement  of  - the  health  of  the  people,  the  Catholic  Approved 
Societies  viewed  with  apprehension  the  wide  powers  which  were 
evidently  contained  in  Clause  2 of  the  Bill.  It  was  evident  that 
this  clause  gave  the  Ministry  powers  to  do  all  things  which  were 
thought  desirable  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  improve- 
ment of  health,  but  at  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  give  power 
to  faddists  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  objectionable  ideas  and 
methods  and  compulsion  in  the  acceptance  of  forms  of  medical 
and  surgical  treatment.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  so  wide, 
added  the  Secretary  of  the  Approved  Societies,  as  to  give  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  ideas  offensive  to  the  religiqus  beliefs  of 
Catholics,  and  of  depriving  them  of  existing  religious  facilities, 
and  give  the  compulsory  right  of  entry  into  their  homes  or 
dwelling  places.  It  was  stated  that  Dr.  Addison,  in  his  reply, 
denied  that  the  terms  of  Clause  2 in  its  present  form  were  open 
to  the  possibilities  of  objection  which  were  indicated  in  the 
letter  of  the  Approved  Catholic  Societies. 

This  explanation  was  not  considered  satisfactory  by  the  dele- 
gates at  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  League  on  Monday  evening, 
for  whilst  it  was  agreed  that  the  clause  referred  to  might  not 
permit  of  the  usages  complained  of,  the  machinery  of  the  Bill 
might  be  used  for  an  improper  purpose. 

Father  E.  Larkin  urged  that  Catholics  should  be  represented 
on  the  consultative  body  set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  He 
pointed  out  that  a member  of  the  Eugenic  body  would  be 
permanently  allied  to  the  Ministry  in  its  chief  capacity.  Faddist 
bodies  were  already  in  the  field,  and  they  possessed  a prominent 
voice  on  that  body. 

Mgr.  Brown,  V.G.,  viewed  with  misgiving  the  trend  of  affairs 
in  certain  quarters.  Only  last  week,  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  editor 
of  a well-known  review,  and  a prominent  litterateur,  at  a sitting 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Birth  Rate  rejoiced  in  the  falling 
birth  rate  in  England.  Mr.  Cox  added  that  he  considered  it 
was  a public  duty  that  parents,  both  young  people  on  the  point 
of  marriage  and  those  who  were  married,  should  be  instructed 
in  every  possible  way  how  to  prevent  having  children,  and 
much  importance  might  be  attached  to  these  views  by  well- 
meaning  people.  Major  Darwin  also  gave  evidence  on  exactly 
the  same  lines.  It  was  certain  that  if  the  opportunity  occurred 
faddists  would  use  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  to  expound  their 
personal  views. 

Miss  Wright,  a member  of  the  Bermondsey  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, said  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  a Catholic  Party 
should  be  estabFshed  in  England  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  body.  She  declared  that  thousands  of  Catholic  working 
class  women  .in  South  London  were  being  swept  into  Socialist 
organizations,  and  their  votes  lost  to  Catholic  purposes. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  nominate  Father  Larkin  as  the 
Catholic  representative  on  the  consultative  body  set  up  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  and  the  delegates  decided  to  -submit  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  views  of  the 
League  on  the  danger  of  the  Act  being  used  as  a means  of  inter- 
fering with  the  privacy  of  the  home. 


Mr.  Bernard  Cuthbert  Ellison,  of  the  British  Red  Cross  in 
Italy,  has  recently  had  the  honour  of  a private  audience  with 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV  and  with  Cardinal  Gasparri,  in 
which  he  thanked  His  Holiness — on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Ellison — for  obtaining  his  exchange,  after 
being  a prisoner  of  War,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a silver  medal 
from  His  Holiness. 


Saturday,  June  7,  1919-] 
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BEQUESTS  FOR  MASSES 


LEGALITY  DECIDED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF 
LORDS. 

The  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  decided  by  four  judges 
against  one  that  bequests  for  the  celebration  of  Masses  are 
valid  under  English  law.  The  question  was  raised  by  an 
appeal  of  Cardinal  Bourne  and  Father  Terence  Donnelly, 
S.J.,  against  a judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Eve,  upheld  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  that  bequests  of  jQ 200  each,  made  by  the 
late  Edward  Egan  to  Westminster  Cathedral  and  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  Farm  Street,  were  void.  We  printed  in  our  issues 
of  April  19  and  April  26  the  argument  of  the  Hon.  Frank 
Ruasell,  K.C.,  who  appeared  for  the  Cardinal  and  Father 
Donnelly,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Witham,  Roskell,  Munster 
& Weld. 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR’S  JUDGMENT. 

i 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : My  Lords,  this  is  a difficult  and  j 
an  extremely  important  case.  Your  lordships  cannot,  in  j 
my  view,  escape  the  duty,  anxious  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  of  ; 
overruling  decisions  which  have  been  treated  as  binding  for  , 
generations. 


ing  and  complete,  as  to  its  exact  nature  was  given  in  the 
Irish  case,  Attorney-General  v.  Delany,  Irish  R.  10  C.L., 
104,  and  there  was  produced  to  the  House  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  the  Ordinary  of  the  Holy  Mass,  consisting  of  a 
print  of  the  service,  with  an  English  translation. 

Medieval  Common  Law  and  the  Mass. 

At  the  date  of  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  there  was  no 
one  uniform  rite  followed  by  all  persons  in  communion  with 
Rome,  and  ceremonies  of  ritual  were  followed  which  varied 
in  the  different  parishes,  dioceses  and  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. They  all  had  the  common  characteristic  that  in  one 
form  or  another  there  was  a ritual  oblation,  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Mass  was,  and  is,  a sacrifice  propitiatory  of  the 
Church,  both  living  and  dead.  The  celebration  of  Mass, 
according  to  Foman  Catholic  doctrine,  is  by  no  means  a 
benefit  entirely  confined  to  the  soul  or  souls  of  the  persons 
for  whom  it  is  directly  designed ; it  benefits  (such  is  the 
conception)  the  whole  of  the  living  community  as  well  as 
the  dead.  The  common  law  recognized  the  validity  of  gifts 
to  establish  Masses.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  strange 
if  it  had  discouraged  gifts  in  reinforcement  of  a religion 
recommended  by  its  own  doctrines.  Two  common!  law 
forms  of  tenure  were  recognized  under  which  the  duty  of 
the  landholder  was  to  say  Masses.  Co.  Litt.  Sec.  135  states 
that  tenants  in  frankalmoign  “ are  bound  of  right  before 
God  to  make  orisons,  prayers,  Masses,  and  other  divine 
services,  for  (the  souls  of  their  grantor  or  feoffor,  and  for 
the  souls  of  their  heirs”  (qy.  ancestors)  “ which  are  dead, 


The  question  is  whether,  by  the  law  of  England  to-day,  ! and  f«r.  the  prosperity  and  good  life  and  good  health  of 

r , . , . , /.  , , , Inpir  noire  irninn  n ro  nlivo  1 .nlro’c  r/'mimonf  ic  fnnf- 


bequests  of  personalty  to  be  applied  to  Masses  for  the  dead 
can  be  supported.  I have  reached  the  conclusion,  and  I j 
am  bound  to  state  it,  that  they  can.  Unwilling  as  I am  I 
to  question  old  decisions,  I shall  be  able,  if  my  view  pre-  j 
vails,  to  reflect  that  your  lordships  will  not  within  a short  La 
period  of  time  have  pronounced  to  be  valid  legacies  given 
for  the  purpose  of  denying-  “ some  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,”  and  have  held  to  be 
invalid  a bequest  made  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  ! 
central-  sacrament  in  a creed  which  commands  the  assent 
of  many  millions  of  our  Christian  fellow-countrymen.  In 
the  second  place,  and  in  the  event  supposed,  your  lordships 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  deciding  that  the  law  of 
England  corresponds  upon  this  important  point  with  the 
law  of  Ireland,  of  our  great  Dominions,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  A decision  based,  as  I believe  this  to 
be  based,  upon  a sound  view  of  the  law  may  reasonably 
appeal  to  these  two  powerful  considerations  of  policy  as 
against  the  admitted  impolicy  of  disturbing  old  conclusions.  | 

The  judge  of  first  instance  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  took  I 
the  view  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  matter  was  | 
covered  by  authority  which  could  only  be  reviewed  and  J 
reversed  by  your  lordships’  House. 

The  facts  upon  which  your  lordships  have  to  pronounce  \ 
are  shortly  as  follows  : — On  November  29,  1916,  Edward  | 
Egaa,  of  15,  Alderley  Street,  Pimlico,  London,  made  a ! 
will  on  a printed  form,  which  contained  ( inter  alia ) the  j 
following  bequests  “ To  the  Cathedral,  for  Masses,  ^200. 

To  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Farm  Street,  ^200  for  Masses.  To  | 
the  Dominican  Fathers,  Black  Abbey,  Kilkenny,  £100  for 
Masses.  To  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  Walking  Street,  Kil- 
kenny, £ 100  for  Masses.  What  money  remains  after  all 
expenses  I wish  to  be  given  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Farm 
Street,  for  Masses.”  He  died  on  December  29,  1916,  and 
his  executors  proved  the  will  on  January  23,  1917. 

The  originating  summons  was  issued  on  May  24,  1917, 
but  the  only  questions  in  issue  in  this  appeal  are  the  latter 
parts  of  No.  3 and  Nos.  4,  5 and  7. 

The  only  evidence  as  to  the  legatees  is  contained  in  para- 
graphs 13  and  14  of  James  Keane’s  affidavit.  Paragraph  13 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  identification  of  the  expression 

the  Cathedral,”  but  no  question  now  arises  upon  that. 
Paragraph  14  says : — “ The  Dominican  Fathers  are  a 
religious  body  or  association  comprising  in  Ireland  several 
hundred  members.  The  community  of  them  at  Black  Abbey 
comprises  twelve  members  or  thereabouts,  of  whom  the 
Rev.  James  Alphonsus  O’Reilly  is  Prior.  The  Jesuit  Fathers 
are  a religious  body  or  association  comprising  several 
hundred  members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  com- 
munity of  them  at  Farm  Street  comprises  some  thirty 
members,  of  whom  . . . the  Rev.  Terence  Donelly  is  the 
Superior.” 

For  some  reason  the  similar  gift  to  the  Franciscan 
bathers  was  not  questioned,  and  no  evidence  as  to  their 
identity  was  adduced.  It  is  not  stated,  but  I assume  that 
the  Dominican,  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  Fathers  are  com- 
munities of  Poman  Catholic  priests,  with  or  without  lay- 
men, professing  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  in  minute  detail  the  sacra 
naent  commonly  called  the  Mass.  Evidence,  both  inform- 


their  heirs  which  are  alive  ...”  Coke’s  comment  is  that, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  liturgy,  “ the  tenure  in 
frankalmoign  remaineth,  and  such  prayers  and  divine 
service  shall  be  said  and  celebrated  as  now  is  authorized  : 
though  the  tenure  be  in  particular,  as  Littleton  here- 
after saith,  viz.,  to  sing  a Mass  or  to  sing  a placebo  et 
dirige,  yet  if  the  tenant  saith  the  prayers  now  authorized  it 
sufficeth.  ” 

And  so,  too,  Sec.  137  : — “ But  if  an  abbot  or  prior  holds 
of  his  lord  by  a certain  divine  service,  in  certain  to  be  done, 
as  to  sing  a Mass  every  Friday  in  the  week,  for  the  souls, 
ut  supra,  or  every  year  at  such  a day  to  sing  a placebo  et 
dirige,  &c.,  or  to  find  a chaplain  to  sing  a Mass,  &c.,  or  to 
distribute  in  alms  to  an  hundred  poor  men  an  hundred  pence 
at  such  a day ; in  this  case  if  such  divine  service  be  not 
done  the  lord  may  distrain,  &c.  . . . And  such  tenure  shall 
not  be  said  to  be  tenure  in  frankalmoign,  but  is  called 
tenure  by  divine  service.” 

Your  lordships  may  also  consider  Sec.  169.  “ And  by 

such  custom  a man  may  devise  by  his  testament  that  his 
executors  may  alien  and  sell  the  tenements  that  he  hath 
in  fee  simple  for  a certain  sum  to  distribute  for  his  soul.” 
The  editor’s  note  is  to  the  effect  that  the  distribution  here 
meant  probably  a grant  of  money  to  the  church  to  endow 
Masses  for  the  testator’s  soul,  a disposition  very  common 
in  the  time  of  Littleton,  and  not  inconsistent  with  any  law. 
He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10,  and  con- 
jectures that,  apart  from  this  statute,  such  gifts  would  now 
be  void  under  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  or  if  not  within 
such  Acts  would  be  deemed  superstitious  by  the  Courts  of 
Equity.  Sec.  383  deals  with  a case,  Lib.  Ass.  38  Edw.  Ill, 
which  turned  on  the  conduct  of  an  executor  who  had  failed 
to  sell  land  in  order  to  distribute  the  money  for  the  testa- 
tor’s soul. 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Coke  nor  Hargrave  and  Butler 
deemed  it  necessary  to  discuss  1 Edw.  VI,  c.  14,  in  this 
connection,  and  also  that  Coke  did  not  treat  such  tenures 
as  extinct,  but  merely  changed  in  the  nature  of  the  services. 
If  he  had  held  the  view  attributed  to  him  upon  the  strength 
of  his  report  of  Adams  & Lambert’s  case,  4,  Rep.  104b,  it 
would  naturally  have  occurred  to  him  (or  so  it  would  seem) 
to  mention  it  in  this  connection. 

Although  the  statute  law  contained  many  provisions 
restricting  the  right  to  give  property  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  also  defining  or  restricting  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy,  Christianity  was 
certainly  the  established  religion,  and  the  validity  of  gifts 
for  Masses  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  terms  of  statutes— 
e-S-i  31  Edw.  Ill,  st.  1,  c.  11,  which  provides  that  if  a man 
dies  intestate,  the  Ordinary  shall  appoint  administrators, 
who.  can  sue  for  debts  due  to  the  deceased  “ for  to 
administer  and  dispend  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,”  and  also 
by  the  institutions  of  the  common  law. 

No  fundamental  changes  in  doctrinal  matters  were  made 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  His  disputes  with  the 
Pope  were  mainly  on  questions  of  jurisdiction,  and,  what- 
ever powers  may  have  been  claimed  by  him  or  vested  in 
him  by  statute,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mass  during  the  last 
year  of  his  reign  was  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  that  now 
observed  by  Roman  Catholics.  He  himself  in  his  will 
directed  Masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  (Froude  : iv,  p.  527). 
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There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  impeaching  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  will;  reference  may  be  made  to  the  note  at 
p.  350  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Lingard’s  “ History  of 
England  to  the  corresponding  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  Froude  : vii,  p.  482 ; and  to  the  observations  upon  the 
same  point  in  “ The  Political  History  of  England,”  in  the 
volume  1547-1603,  p.  5.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  to  restore 
Roman  Catholicism  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  1 Mar., 
Sess.  2,  c.  2,  which  placed  the  Mass  in  the  position  which 
it  filled  during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

When  Edward  VI  came  to  the  throne  the  Mass  was  still 
a recognized  religious  institution  in  England.  On  Sep- 
tember 22,  1547,  Special  Injunctions  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  were  issued  containing  directions  as 
to  the  singing  of  Masses.  On  November  4,  1547,  the  first 
Parliament  of  Edward  VI  opened,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  practice,  by  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  first  Act  passed  in  that  session  was  an  Act 
against  persons  who  speak  irreverently  “ against  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  commonly  called  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,”  which  really  combined  two 
measures,  one  Bill  being  directed  against  the  prevalent  and 
increasing  ( practice  of  reviling  the  Mass  in  an  indecent 
manner,  and  the  other  requiring  Communion  to  be 
administered  in  both  kinds.  No  Act  had  been  passed  which 
altered  in  any  fundamental  particu'ar  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Masses  at  the  date  when  the  Chantries  Act 
(1  Edw.  VI,  c.  14)  obtained  the  royal  sanction.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Mass  abundantly  proves  this.  On 
March  8,  1548,  appeared  the  Order  of  the  Communion, 
which  provided  : “ The  time  for  the  Communion  shall  be 
immediately  after  the  Priest  himself  has  received  the  Sacra- 
ment, without  the  varying  of  any  other  rite  or  ceremony 
in  the  Mass  (until  other  Order  shall  be  provided),  but  as 
heretofore  usually  the  Priest  hath  done  with  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Body.”  This  Order  relates  to  the  rite  of  Communion 
to  be  administered  during  the  celebration  of  Mass,  and  in 
no  way  can  it  be  said  to  condemn  or  supersede  the  Mass. 
Indeed,  inasmuch  as  before  then  Communion  could  take 
place  at  any  celebration,  public  or  private,  the  requirements 
of  notice,  and  of  communication  only  at  a public  service, 
tended  to  diminish  the  opportunity  of  communicating 
afforded  to  the  laity.  The  Latin  Mass,  according  to  the 
various  rites  then  in  use  in  England,  still  remained  intact. 

The  contemporary  evidence  in  support  of  this  proposition 
is  quite  clear.  Lord  Protector  Somerset  wrote  to  Bishop 
Gardiner  on  June  28,  1548,  a letter  which  contains  the 
sentence,  “ The  questions  and  controversies  concerning  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  and  the  Mass  rest  at  present  in 
consultation  ”;  and  again,  in  a letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  University,  dated  September  4,  1548,  he  refers 
to  the  form  of  Mass  in  use  in  the  Royal  Chapel. 

Changes  under  Edward  VI. 

The  Order  of  the  Communion  was  a mere  temporary 
measure,  and  steps  were  taken  almost  immediately  to  pro- 
vide new  services.  The  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI 
was  drawn  up  in  1548,  and  was  the  subject  of  debates  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Sweeping  changes  were  made 
in  the  form  of  the  Mass.  The  fourth  rubric  made  the 
wearing  of  the  chasuble  (which  was  the  sacrificial  vesture) 
optional,  and  the  entire  portion  of  the  Mass  which  con- 
stitutes the  act  of  formal  oblation,  together  with  the  prayers 
which  accompany  it,  were  omitted.  It  may  be  argued  that 
this  omission  marks  the  point  where  the  Mass  ceased  to 
exist  and  the  service  became  Holy  Communion,  but  it  is 
most  highly  disputable  whether  its  authors  so.  intended  it. 
The  name  “ Mass  ” was  retained  both  in  the  title  and  also 
where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, 1549  (2  & 3 Edward  VI,  c.  1),  and  the  general 
acquiescence  of  the  clergy  and  laity  also  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  new  rite  was  a form  of  Mass.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  came  into  force  on  Whitsunday,  June  9, 
J549>  and,  as  this  was  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  only 
form  allowed  by  law,  it  follows  that  if,  contrary  to  the 
view  which  I respectfully  urge  upon  your  lordships,  this 
service  was  not  a form  of  Mass,  then  the  celebration  of 
Mass  was  thenceforth  forbidden. 

There  were  many  who  refused  to  obey  the  new  book, 
and  accordingly  further  provision  to  compel  its  adoption 
was  made  by  the  Act  of  3 & 4 Edward  VI,  c.  10,  which 
recites  the  establishment  of  this  book  and  refers  to  the  “ old 
accustomed  superstitious  service,”  and  requires  ( inter  alia ) 
all  obnoxious  images  and  books  to  be  destroyed. 

My  lords,  this  First  Prayer  Book  was  a compromise  which 
pleased  neither  party,  and  which  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Protestants  for  many  reasons,  but  principally  because  it 
used  words  in  the  Communion  Service  which  were  generally 
understood  to  denote  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  title 
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reads,  “ The  Supper  of  the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Communion, 
commonly  called  the  Mass.”  What  became  in  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  here  on 
Earth,  is  in  the  earlier  volume  a prayer  for  the  Church, 
including  both  living  and  dead,  and  it  contains  the  words  : 
“ We  commend  to  Thy  mercy,  O Lord,  all  other  Thy 
servants 'which  are  departed  hence  from  us  with  the  sign 
of  faith  and  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace;  grant  unto 
them,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  mercy  and  everlasting  peace  ” — 
a passage  which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  in  the  Ordinary 
of  the  Mass,  but  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  Second  Prayer 
Book,  which  was  published  in  1552  under  sanction  of  the 
statute  5 & 6 Edward,  VI,  chapter  1.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  service  was  a Communion  service  pure 
and  simple,  and  that  the  Mass  had  disappeared  for  the  time 
being  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI  this  country  became  recon- 
ciled to  Rome,  but  on  the  accession  qf  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
statutes  of  Mary  were  repealed,  thus  restoring  the  Acts  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI  (1  Elizabeth,  chapter  x).  By 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1559  (1  Elizabeth,  chapter  2),  the 
Second  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  Edward  VI,  as  altered, 
was  again  made  obligatory,  and  section  4 of  the  Act  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  any  other  form  in  any  place. 

The  effect  was  to  render  celebration  of  Mass  illegal,  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  people  being  arrested  for  attend- 
ing Mass  (e.g.,  see  Strype,  Ann.  1,  p.  365),  and  the  services 
at  the  Ambassadors’  Chapels  were  even  interfered  with  in 
order  to  prevent  the  attendance  there  of  English  subjects. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  23  Elizabeth,  chapter  1,  that 
the  saying  or  singing  of  Masses  was  expressly  declared  to 
be  a criminal  offence. 

From  1559,  or  at  latest  1581,  the  Mass  was  an  illegal 
service,  and  it  remained  so  until  31  George  III,  chapter  32; 
but,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Grant,  M.R.,  in  Cary  v.  Abbot 
(1802),  7,  Vesey  at  page  494,  that  Act  contained  a proviso 
that  all  dispositions  of  property  before  considered  unlawful 
should  continue  to  be  so,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Catholic 
Relief  Act,  1829,  and  the  various  Roman  Catholic  Charities 
Acts,  the  first  of  which  was  passed  in  1832,  that  Roman 
Catholics  obtained  anything  like  the  freedom  of  worship 
which  had  been  conceded  to  Protestant  Dissenters. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  Mass 
in  England  in  order  to  consider  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Chantries  Act,  1547  (x  Edward  VI,  chapter  14);  but, 
before  that  Act  is  dealt  with,  it  is  also  necessary  (if  only 
to  avoid  misunderstanding)  to  refer  to  the  Statute 
23  Henry  VIII,  chapter  10,  which  is  entitled  “ An  Afct  for 
feoffments  and  assurances  of  lands  and  tenements  made 
to  the  use  of  any  parish  church,  chapel,  or  such  like.” 
This  Act  recites  the  practice  of  feoffments  and  other  assur- 
ances of  land  to  the  use  of  “ parish  churches,  chapels, 
churchwardens’  guilds,  fraternities,  oommonalties,  com- 
panies or  brotherhoods,”  whereby  “ there  groweth  and 
issueth  to  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  and  to  other  lords 
and  subjects  of  the  realm,  the  same  like  losses  and  incon- 
veniences, and  is  as  much  prejudicial  to  them,  as  doth,  and 
is,  in  case  where  lands  be  aliened  into  mortmain,”  and 
provides  that  all  such  uses,  intents  and  purposes  declared 
or  ordained  after  the  xst  day  of  March  in  the  same  regnal 
year  should  be  void,  but  also  contains  a proviso  that  any 
such  uses  for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years  shall  be 
valid.  The  Act  is  general  in  its  terms,  and  its  object,  on 
the  face  of  it,  is  to  extend’  the  law  of  mortmain  because 
of  the  economic  evils  which  resulted  from  the  obnoxious 
uses.  Even  if  it  be  true  that,  in  spite  of  the  express  words 
of  the  Act,  its  real  object  was  spoliatory,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  can  be  relied  upon  in  impeachment  of  the 
validity  of  gifts  for  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The 
Act  was  repealed  by  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses 
Act,  1888. 

The  Chantries  Act. 

We  are  therefore  left  with  the  Chantries  Act,  1547 
( i Edward  VI,  chapter  14),  as  the  only  Act  upon  which  the 
respondents  can  rely  in  the  attempt  to  establish  the  ille- 
gality of  gifts  for  Masses  for  the  dead.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  its  terms  in  detail. 

The  title  is  “ An  Act  whereby  certain  Chauntries  Colleges 
Free  Chapels  and  the  possessions  of  the  same  be  given 
to  the  King’s  Majesty,”  and  there  is  a lengthy  preamble, 
which  sets  out  in  detail  the  evils  which  it  is  intended  to 
remedy.  The  words  are  : — “ Considering  that  a great  part 
of  superstition  and  errors  in  Christian  religion  hath  been 
brought  into  the  minds  and  estimations  of  men  by  reason 
of  the  ignorance  of  their  very  true  and  perfect  salvation 
through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  devising  and 
phantasying  vain  opinions  of  purgatory  and  Masses  satis- 
factory, to  be  done  for  them  which  be  departed ; the  which 
doctrine  and  vain  opinion  by  nothing  more  is  maintained 
and  upholden  than  by  the  abuse  of  Trentals,  Chantries  and 
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other  provisions  made  for  continuance  of  the  said  blindness 
and  ignorance.  ...” 

And  in  the  enacting  sections  it  vests  in  the  King,  firstly, 
all  manner  of  colleges,  free  chapels  and  chantries  in  exist- 
ence within  five  years  before  the  first  day  of  that  Parlia- 
ment, except  those  in  the  actual  possession  of  Henry  VIII 
or  Edward  VI,  and  those  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Henry  VIII  dissolving  chantries  and  not  altered  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  all  manors, 
lands,  rents,  tithes,  pensions,  portions  or  other  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  them,  and  by  any  assurance,  convey- 
ance, will,  devise  or  otherwise  had,  made,  suffered,  acknow- 
ledged or  declared,  given,  assigned,  limited  or  appointed  to 
the  finding  of  any  priest  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  or 
wherewith  or  whereby  any  priest  was  sustained  or  found 
within  that  period  of  five  years,  and  also  any  annual  rents, 
profits  and  emoluments  with  the  same  period  employed, 
paid  or  bestowed  towards  or  for  the  maintenance,  support 
or  finding  of  any  stipendiary  priests  intended  by  any  act 
or  writing  to  have  continuance  for  ever.  The  same  is 
enacted  as  to  lands,  hereditaments,  &c.,  given  to  the  finding 
of  a priest  or  priests  for  terms  of  years,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  reversioners  at  the  expiration  of  such  terms. 

The  Act  then  proceeds  to  forfeit  to  the  King  all  lands, 
rents,  or  other  hereditaments  at  any  time  theretofore  given, 
&c.,  to  be  employed  wholly  for  the  finding  or  maintenance 
of  any  obit  or  anniversary  or  other  like  thing,  intent  or 
purpose  for  ever,  or  for  the  finding  or  maintenance  of  any 
light  or  lamp  in  any  church  or  chapel  to  have  continuance 
for  ever;  and  generally  the  Act  vests  in  the  King  all  pro- 
perty held  for  such  purposes  or  belonging  to  the  foundations 
thereby  vested  in  him. 

Except  in  Section  17,  which  deals  with  personalty  belong- 
ing to  such  foundations,  the  Act  only  deals  with  realty, 
chattels  real,  or  money  arising  out  of,  or  charged  upon, 
realty.  It  only  applies  to  existing  colleges,  free  chapels 
and  chantries  in  existence  within  the  five  years  mentioned, 
and,  with  one  exception,  does  not  purport  to  deal  with  the 
future,  and,  indeed,  it  by  Section  3 7 clearly  recognizes  the 
existence  of  obits  not  annihilated  by  the  Act.  There  is  not 
a word  in  the  enacting  part  which  prohibits  such  gifts  in  the 
future,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  Act  was  not  so  con- 
strued at  the  period  when  it  -came  into  operation. 

Bishop  Gardiner,  preaching  before  Edward  VI  and  his 
Council  on  June  29,  1548,  said  : — “ And  if  ye  ask  concern- 
ing the  Masses  that  were  wont  to  be  said  in  monastries 
that,  if  the  Masses  had  been  good,  the  monastries  had 
not  been  put  down,  to  that  I say  that  when  the  number  of 
the  monastries  went  away  there  was  no  prejudice  to  the 
Mass,  no  more  think  I now  that  the  Chantries  be  gone. 
Though  the  Chantries  be  transposed  to  another  use,  yet  the 
Mass  is  not  condemned.”  Had  the  Act  been  believed  to 
invalidate  gifts  for  Masses,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it 
should  have  escaped  the  repealing  energy  of  Queen  Mary, 
during  whose  reign  many  Roman  Catholic  foundations 
were  restored  or  established.  On  -the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  all  such  were  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  Act 
1 Elizabeth,  chapter  24,  which  also  provided  that  all  lands, 
sums  of  money,  &c. , given  since  the  death  of  King 
Edward  VI  for  a priest  to  say  Masses  or  for  obits  or  lights, 
should  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  This  Act  did  not,  however, 
prohibit  such  gifts  in  the  future. 

Its  Interpretation. 

An  argument  founded  upon  the  Chantries  Act,  1547, 
must  therefore  be  based  either  on  the  preamble,  or  on  some 
peculiar  construction  of  the  words  of  the  Act  other  than  the 
plain  natural  meaning. 

The  preamble  is  an  important  part  of  a statute,  and  plays 
a definite  part  in  the  construction  of  the  enacting  part;  but 
it  is  not  itself  the  enacting  part,  and  cannot  have  that 
effect.  As  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  his  opinion 
in  the  Sussex  Peerage  case  (11  Cl.  and  F.  143)  : — “ The  only 
rule  for  the  construction  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is,  that  they 
shall  be  construed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment which  passed  the  Act.  If  the  words  of  the  statute 
are  in  themselves  precise  and  unambiguous,  then  no  more 
can  be  necessary  than  to  expound  those  words  in  their 
natural  and  ordinary  sense.  The  words  themselves  alone, 
do,  in  such  case,  best  declare  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver. 
But  if  any  doubt  arises  from  the  terms  employed  by  the 
Legislature,  it  has  always  been  held  a safe  mean  of  collect- 
ing the  intention  to  call  in  aid  the  ground  and  cause  of 
making  the  statute,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  preamble 
which,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Dyer  (Stowel  v.  Lord 
Zouch,  Plow.  369),  is  ‘ a key  to  open  the  minds  of  the 
makers  of  the  Act,  and  the  mischiefs  which  they  intended 
to  redress.’  ” Applying  that  principle  to  the  present  Act, 
it  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  Chantries  was  abhorrent 
to  the  framers  of  the  measure,  and  that  they  intended  to 
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destroy  them.  They  might  have  chosen  many  ways  of 
effecting  their  purpose,  but  the  method  which  they  did  adopt 
makes  it  clear  that  in  their  view  the  evil  could  be  corrected 
by  confiscating  the  peccant  foundations  and  their  property. 
There  is  no  trace  of  an  intention  to  prohibit  such  gifts  in 
the  future  : and  the  preamble  cannot  be  construed  so  as  to 
enact  what  Parliament  did  not  in  fact  enact,  whether  the 
omision  was  deliberate  or  by  inadvertence.  . 

Nor  can  any  forced  or  strained  construction  be  put  upon 
the  Act  itself.  If  the  cases  are  carefully  considered,  they 
do  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Act,  either  by  express 
words  or  by  necessary  implication,  prohibited  such  gifts 
in  the  future.  Many  case?  were  decided  on  the  Act,  but 
the  one  upon  which  reliance  is  chiefly  placed  is  Adams  and 
Lambert’s  case,  4,  Rep.  96a  and  104b.  This  was  an  action 
of  ejectment,  and  raised  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
Act  upon  a devise  of  one  John  Barton  the  elder,  dated 
June  5,  1431,  of  certain  tenements  in  the  town  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  relatives  of  his  on  condition  of  finding  a priest  to 
say  Masses  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  others.  The  report 
is  not  a report  in  the  modern  sense,  but  rather  a dissertation 
upon  the  construction  of  the  statute.  Lord  Ellesmere  said 
of  it  that  “ he  ” (Coke)  “ hath  darkened  the  case  by  many 
intricate  differences  whereof  the  Court  that  argued  the 
same  did  never  dream.”  The  point  in  dispute  was  whether 
the  whole  lands  or  only  so  much  of  the  issues  thereof  as 
were  devoted  to  the  purpose  mentioned  were  given  to  the 
King,  and  the  instructiveness  of  the  case  rests  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  application 
of  the  Act.  All  the  various  devises  and  uses  which  Coke 
discusses  are  dealt  with  in  the  present  tense,  so  that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  imagine  that  he  is  laying  down  principles  and 
distinctions  as  to  such  gifts  which  might  then  or  thereafter 
be  made ; but  it  is  clear,  from  the  dates  of  the  gifts  in  the 
cases  he  cites  and  comments  upon,  that  they  are  all  prior 
in  date  to  the  Act,  and  the  present  tense  is  not  intended 
to  mean  that  any  gifts  not  then  made  are  governed  either 
by  the  Act,  or  by  the  reason  of  the  Act,  or  by  some  principle 
of  law  which  is  not  expressed,  but  must  lie  implicit  in  the 
terms  of  the  Act.  This  explanation  also  applies  to  his 
general  statements  upon  the  intent  of  the  Act,  as,  e.g.,  the 
statement  on  fo.  109b,  that  the  intent  of  the  Act  was  to  pro- 
hibit all  “ superstitious  uses,  which  were  public  in  churches 
for  the  general  prejudices  which  might  accrue  by  them  ; for 
malum  quo  communius  eo  pejus,  and  not  to  prohibit  private 
prayers  in  their  chambers,  or  other  private  places,  which 
could  not  tend  to  so  dangerous  an  example,”  and  on 
fo.  mb,  “ the  intention  of  the  Act  (as  hath  been  said,  and 
so  it  ought  to  be  expounded)  was  to  take  away  all  such 
superstition.” 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  same  case  in  Moore 
(K.B.)  648  that  there  was  no  question  raised  in  the  case  as 
to  any  uses  which  were  or  might  be  created  after  the  Act. 
This  case,  therefore,  is  one  of  several  decided,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  construction  of  the  statute,  and 
its  application  to  Chantries  existing  during  the  period  men- 
tioned by  the  statute  is  plainly  not  an  authority  for  the  pro- 
position that  the  Act  or  any  principle  deducible  from  the 
Act  has  a prospective  operation. 

The  real  author  of  this  construction  of  the  statute  appears 
to  have  been  Duke,  who  in  his  work  on  Charitable  Uses 
(first  edition,  1676,  p.  106;  Bridgman’s  ed.,  p.  350),  ch.  7, 
s.  1,  says  : — “ If  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
annuities,  pensions,  profits,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels, 
money  or  stocks  of  money  have  been  or  shall  be  given,  &c., 
to  have  continuance  for  ever,  or  for  a time  only,  towards 
or  for  the  finding  or  maintenance  of  a stipendiary  priest, 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  an  anniversary  or  obit  or  of  any 
light  or  lamp  in  any  church  or  chapel  or  any  like  interest, 
these,  and  such  like  gifts  and  dispositions  as  these,  are  not 
to  be  accounted  ' charitable  uses  intended  by  the  purview 
of  this  statute,  but  superstitious  uses  intended  by  the 
Statute  of  1 Edward  VI,  c.  14.  What  is  disposed  and 
settled  in  any  such  course  is  forfeit  and  given  to  the  King. 

“ And  therefore,  if  at  any  time  heretofore  any  such  thing 
hath  been  given  or  hereafter  shall  be  given  bv  any  man, 
by  his  last  will  at  his  death,  or  by  act  executed  in  his  life- 
time. to  any  person  sole  or  corporate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail, 
for  life  or  years,  to  the  intent  or  upon  condition  to  find  a 
chaplain,  and  have  the  services  of  a priest  or  other  man  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  any  dead  man  in  such  a church  or  other 
place,  or  to  have  or  maintain  perpetual  obits,  lamps,  or 
torches,  &c.,  to  be  used  at  certain  times  to  help  to  save 
the  souls  of  men  out  of  the-  supposed  purgatory,  these,  and 
such  like  uses  as  these,  are  not,  nor  shall  thev  be  said  to  be, 
charitable  uses  within  the  intendment  of  the  statutes,  made 
"nd  provided  for  the  preservation  and  execution  of  such 
I uses,  for  these  are  looked  upon  and  accounted  in  law  for 
superstitious  uses.  And  therefore  all  these  and  such  like 
uses  as  these  are  void.  And  the  lands  so  given  to  such 
superstitious  use  are  bv  other  statutes  given  and  forfeited 
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to  the  King,  and  he  shall  have  them.  And  yet  so  that  if 
there  be  any  charitable  use  intermixed  with  the  super- 
stitious use,  and  they  may  be  distinguished,  there  the  King 
shall  have  only  so  much  as  is  given  to  the  superstitious  use, 
and  not  that  which  is  given  to  the  charitable  use  also.  And 
for  this  see  4 Co.  104,  Adams  and  Lambert  case,  15  Ric.  II, 
c.  5.  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4,  1 Edw.  VI,  c.  14,  1 Cro.  180, 
Bridgman  105,  2 Cro.  51,  52.  Where  to  our  purpose  these 
things  are  agreed  upon,  1 Edw.  VI,  c.  14.” 

Sir  Francis  Moore,  in  his  Exposition  on  the  Act  43  Eliz. 
(printed  as  an  appendix  to  Duke,  1676  edition),  at  pp.  13 1-2, 
states  that  such  gifts  are  not  within  that  Act,  and  were 
deliberately  omitted  lest  such  gifts  should,  on  change  of 
times,  find  their  way  into  the  King’s  Treasury  : — “ For 
religion  being  variable  according  to  the  pleasure  of  succeed- 
ing princes,  that  which  at  one  time  is  held  for  orthodox 
may  at  another  be  accounted  superstitious,  and  then  such 
lands  are  confiscate,  as  appears  by  the  Statute  of  Chantries, 
1 Edvr.  VI,  c.  14.”  It  seems  therefore  that  Parliament, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  that  the  pious  intentions  of 
donors  might  be  defeated  by  possible  confiscation,  deter- 
mined with  grave  irony  that  if  the  donors  expressed  such 
intention  confiscation  should  become  inevitable. 

My  Lords,  I think  that  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  when  the  Reformation  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  general  notion  was  that  only  one  form  of  religion 
could  be  safely  allowed,  and,  therefore,  there  was  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  such  gifts  should  not  be  permitted. 
Lawyers  accordingly  sought  for  a juridical  basis,  and 
Duke’s  statement  is  one  of  the  attempts  to  find  a solution. 
The  absence  of  a statute  expressly  in  point  or  of  any  satis- 
factory ancient  precedent  led  to  uncertainty,  and  to  a desire 
to  support  the  doctrine  on  some  undoubted  authority, 
appealed  to  because,  though  it  was  not  precisely  in  point, 
it  had  some  show  of  relevance.  Quite  apart  from  this  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  principle  that  such  a rule  was  the  law, 
the  Courts  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I placed  the  law  as 
to  superstitious  uses  on  a sound  juridical  footing,  and  the 
attempt  above  referred  to  appears  to  have  remained  with- 
out any  substantial  effect  until  the  decision  in  West  v. 
Shuttleworth  in  1835. 

“ Superstitious  Uses.” 

No  survey  of  this  important  subject  w'ould  be  complete 
which  failed  to  examine,  however  shortly,  the  authorities 
upon  these  and  cognate  subjects  which  were  delivered 
between  the  legislation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  decision 
in  West  v.  Shuttleworth. 

Boyle  on  Charities,  p.  242,  thus  defines  a Superstitious 
Use  “ A superstitious  use  may  be  defined  generally  to 
be  one  which  has  for  its  object  the  propagation  or  the  rites 
of  a religion  not  tolerated  by  the  law.”  This  is  not  exhaus- 
tive, but  will  serve  as  a working  definition. 

The  Chantries  Act,  1547,  had  terminated  all  Chantries 
at  the  date  of  its  passing.  Those  which  had  been  restored 
or  newly  established  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  were 
confiscated  by  1 Eliz.,  c.  24,  practically  at  the  same  moment 
as  the  reversal  of  the  Marian  religious  legislation.  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  statutes  had  been  passed 
making  it  clear  that  the  celebration  of  Mass  was  illegal, 
but  no  statutes  had  been  passed  making  it  clear  that  dis- 
positions such  as  those  under  discussion  were  void. 
Apparently  43  Eliz.,  c.  4,  had  been  drawn  so  as  to  avoid 
any  legislative  pronouncement. 

In  these  circumstances  two  cases  fell  to  be  decided  in 
1606.  The  first  was  Croft  v.  Evetts  (1606)  Moo.  (K.B.)  784. 
The  date  of  the  assurance  is  not  given,  but  the  settlor  is 
described  as  a Popish  recusant,  which  indicates  that  the 
assurance  was  made  after  the  penal  laws  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  facts  were,  shortly,  that  one  William  Evetts 
before  his  death  in  order  to  disinherit  the  plaintiff  (his  heir- 
at-law)  conveyed  certain  lands  to  divers  Popish  recusants 
upon  trust  after  his  own  and  his  wife’s  death  to  apply  the 
revenues  “ upon  poor  scholars  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
or  elsewhere  such  as  study  and  profess  or  intend  to  profess 
and  study  Divinity  and  to  enter  into  holy  orders  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  William  Evetts.” 
On  the  case  coming  for  hearing  before  Lord  Ellesmere,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  directed  it  to  be  re-argued  before  him- 
self, the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  two  Chief  Justices. 
The  King’s  Counsel  were  also  present,  and,  after  full  argu- 
ment, it  was  decided  that  conveyances  made  on  such  trusts 
were  pernicious  and  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  that  if  the 
profits  of  the  lands  could  be  so  applied  they  would  be 
bestowed  upon  traitors,  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and 
others  being  enemies  of  the  State,  and  that  the  precedent 
would  be  too  pernicious  and  dangerous  an  example  to  be 
tolerated,  and,  as  such  trusts  were  void  and  repugnant  to 
law,  and  there  was  no  intention  that  the  feoffees  should 
take  anything  to  their  own  use,  the  lands  were  declared 
to  belong  to  the  plaintiff  after  the  death  of  the  settlor’s 


1 widow,  and  the  feoffees  were  ordered  to  convey  the  lands 
j accordingly. 

j The  other  case  was  Lady  Egerton’s  case  (Moore’s  Ex- 
position, p.  133),  Hill,  3 Jac.  A fine  had  been  levied  by  a 
recusant  to  another  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  in  trust  that 
the  profits  might  be  employed  upon  a hospital  of  religious 
persons  which  should  be  renewed  “ when  the  times  should 
serve  ” ; and  in  the  meantime  the  profits  were  to  be 
employed  to  the  relief  of  poor  people  “ by  the  discretion  of 
the  conusee  and  his  heirs  to  the  intent  of  the  conusor.” 
The  Court  decreed  the  land  to  the  heir-at-law  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  apparent  that  the  donor  was  a recusant,  and 
that  the  employment  of  the  money  must  be  according  to 
his  intent,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  relief  of  poor 
recusants,  and  that  such  a disposition,  not  being  agreeable 
to  the  law,  the  use  could  not  be  charitable  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Statute  43  Eliz. 

The  principle  of  these  cases  is  that  no  disposition  of  pro- 
perty for  purposes  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  can  effect 
the  intended  purposes,  even  if  the  statutes  merely  prohibit 
the  purpose  and  do  not  in  terms  prohibit  the  settlement  of 
property  for  such  purpose. 

The  Basis  of  Subsequent  Decisions. 

My  Lords,  I have  on  the  whole  formed  the  opinion  that  it 
is  upon  this  principle  that  the  subsequent  cases  are  to  be 
supported.  No  justification  for  refusing  to  uphold  the 
settlement  of  Dissenters,  Jews,  and  others  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Mass,  can  be  founded  upon 
a statute  which  was  only  aimed  at  certain  practices  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Church  of  England  was  the  only 
lawful  form  of  religion  until  the  Toleration  Act,  the  all- 
embracing  scope  of  this  principle  can  readily  be  understood. 
It  explains  indeed  the  series  of  cases  following.  The  deci- 
sion in  Att.-Gen.  v.  Baxter  (1684),  1 Vern.  248,  turned  upon 
the  validity  of  a devise  in  favour  of.  sixty  poor  ejected 
ministers  to  be  named  by  Baxter.  The  Attorney-General 
argued  that  it  was  void  because  it  tended  to  encourage  and 
perpetuate  schism,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  held  the  bequest 
void.  It  appears  from  the  note  2 Vern.  at  p.  105,  where 
the  case  is  mentioned  as  Att.-Gen.  v.  Hughes,  that  in  1689 
the  Lords  Commisioners  reversed  this  decision.  Lord 
Eldon,  in  delivering  judgment  in  Moggridge  v.  Thackwell 
(7  Ves.  at  p.  76),  said,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Hardwicke’s 
notes  in  De  Costa  v.  De  Paz,  that  the  reversal  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  bequest  was  a mere  legacy. 

Att.-Gen.  v.  Guise  (1692),  2 Vern.  266,  is  an  extreme 
example  of  the  principle.  Objection  was  taken  to  a charity 
to  educate  and  ordain  Scots  to  go  to  Scotland  in  order  to 
propagate  the  Church  of  England  there.  The  ground  was 
that,  inasmuch  as  by  statute  Presbyterianism  was  the 
established  religion  in  Scotland,  the  trust  had  thereby  be- 
come illegal.  Lord  Somers  upheld  the  objection,  and  made 
a decree  for  a scheme  (which  is  printed  2 Collyer  at  p.  670). 
This  case  came  on  before  more  than  one  Lord  Chancellor, 
e.g.,  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1744  (9  Mod.,  407),  Lord  Henley 
in  1759  (2  Collyer,  672),  and  was  cited  in  a case  which  also 
arose  on  the  scheme  Glasgow  College  v.  Attorney-General 
(1848),  1 House  of  Lords  cases,  page  820.  Episcopacy  had 
been  almost  forbidden  in  Scotland  (see  Greenshield’s  case, 
19  Lords  Journal,  240,  which  led  to  the  Act  10  Anne, 
chapter  7,  being  passed  to  enable  Episcopalians  in  Scotland 
to  worship  in  their  own  proper  fashion). 

Jones’  case  (1690),  reported  (1893),  2 Chancery,  49  n.,  and 
cited  as  Getes  & Jones’  case  in  2 Vernon,  266,  was  decided 
on  an  information  alleging  that  a lease  and  release  of  lands 
covered  an  intention  to  pass  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  England.  This  was  filed  in  the 
reign  of  James  II,  and  alleged  that  the  purpose  was  unlaw- 
ful and  superstitious.  The  lands  were  adjudged  to  the  King 
in  Trinity  Term,  1688.  The  Lords  dismissed  the  appeal, 
which  claimed  that  the  lands,  being  given  to  a superstitious 
use,  should  go  to  the  next  of  relation,  or,  in  the  alternative, 
that  a charity  should  be  appointed  consonant  with  the 
Protestant  religion. 

Lady  Portington’s  case  (1693),  1 Salkeld,  163;  3 Salkeld, 
334;  12  Mod.,  31,  was  decided  on  an  absolute  devise,  but 
the  jury  on  an  inquisitio  post  mortem  found  for  the  King, 
on  the  ground  that  the  devise  was  in  fact  for  superstitious 
uses.  The  case  was,  it  would  appear,  decided  in  the  Ex- 
chequer (1  Salkeld,  163),  and  in  the  King’s  Bench  (3  Salkeld, 
334).  The  Exchequer  held  that  the  lands  went  to  the  King, 
and  the  King’s  Bench  held  that  they  did  not.  The  report 
in  1 Salkeld  assigns  as  the  ground  of  the  decision  that  “ the 
King  as  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  is  obliged  by  the 
common  law  ...  to  see  that  nothing  be  done  to  . . . the 
propagation  of  a false  religion.” 

The  report  at  3 Salkeld,  334,  sets  out  several  propositions 
which  appear  to  be  a kind  of  head  note.  The  first  of  them 
is  as  follows  : — “ 1.  All  superstitious  uses  are  void  and 
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given  to  the  King  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI,  which  ex- 
tends only  to  such  uses  as  were  made  before  that  time,  so 
that  all  superstitious  uses  since  that  statute  was  made, 
though  they  are  void,  yet  they  are  not  forfeited  to  the  King.” 
It  is,  however,  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  report  and  the 
authority  cited  in  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  viz., 
Croft  v.  Evetts,  supra  that  the  decision  was  based  not  on 
the  statute,  but  on  the  common  law  principle,  and  indeed 
if  anything  it  suggests  the  view  that  the  Act  of  Edward  VI 
has  no  application  at  all  to  such  cases. 

De  Costa  v.  De  Paz  (1754),  Ambler,  228,  2 Swanston, 
487  n.,  was  a bequest  to  a trustee  to  invest  and  apply  the 
income  in  maintaining  an  assembly  for  daily  reading  the 
Jewish  Law  and  for  advancing  and  propagating  the  Jewish 
religion.  The  report  in  Ambler  was  said  by  Lord  Eldon  in 
Moggridge  v.  Thackwell,  7 Vesey,  at  p.  81,  not  to  be  very 
accurate,  and  he  cited  Lord  Hardwicke’s  notes.  The  report 
in  Swanston  is  taken  from  Cox’s  notes  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Library.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  of  opinion  that  the  cases 
had  gone  further  than  the  statute  of  Edward  VI,  and  it 
would  indeed  be  very  difficult  to  attack  this  bequest  on  the 
words  of  that  Act.  If  the  principle  of  Croft  v.  Evetts  is 
applied,  then  the  case  becomes  clear  and  intelligible. 

De  Garcin  v.  Lawson  (1798),  4 Vesey  Junior,  433  n.,  arose 
upon  a codicil  giving  legacies  to  several  Roman  Cathojic 
establishments  both  in  England  and  abroad.  The  legacies 
were  considered  void,  those  to  foreign  establishments  as 
being  contrary  to  the  policy  of  this  country,  the  others 
because  they  were  given  either  to  individuals  in  characters 
with  respect  to  which  they  could  not  claim,  or  to  an  illegal 
establishment.  The  argument  against  the  Crown  was  that, 
as  the  Act  1 Edward  VI,  chapter  14,  gave  to  the  Crown 
only  such  superstitious  uses  as  were  then  subsisting,  sub- 
sequent superstitious  uses  were  merely  void.  The  case  did 
not  proceed  to  judgment,  as  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
there  would  prove  to  be  sufficient  funds  to  pay  these 
legacies. 

Smart  v.  Prujean  (1801),  6 Vesey,  560,  concerned  a devise 
by  a Roman  Catholic  priest  on  trusts  which  were  held  not 
to  have  been  sufficiently  incorporated  in  the  will,  and  there- 
fore to  have  failed.  Lord  Eldon  at  page  567  expressed  the 
view  that,  if  a legacy  were  given  for  such  purpose  as  the 
superior  of  a convent  or  her  successor  should  judge  most 
expedient,  the  fact  that  it  was  given  in  that  character  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  gift  was  for  a superstitious  use. 
In  Cary  v.  Abbot  (1802),  7 Vesey,  490,  a bequest  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  poor  children  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  considered.  Sir  William  Grant,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  at  page  494  pointed  out  that,  although  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  had  received  a considerable  degree 
of  toleration  from  the  statute  31  George  III,  chapter  32, 
yet  that  Act  contained  a provision  that  all  dispositions  before 
considered  unlawful  should  continue  to  be  so.  He  con- 
tinued : — “ There  is  no  statute  making  superstitious  uses 
void  generally.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI  relates  only  to 
superstitious  uses  of  a particular  description  then  existing. 
The  statute  of  Henry  VIII  (23  Henry  VIII,  chapter  10), 
relates  only  to  assurance  of  land  to  churches  and  chapels 
which,  if  for  a longer  term  than  twenty  years,  it  declares 
absolutely  void.  The  statute  1,  George  I,  chapter  50,  was 
only  temporary.” 

Doe  d.  Wellard  v.  Hawthorn  (1818),  2 Barnewall  & 
Alderson,  96,  was  an  action  oonstruing  the  lease  of  a Dis- 
senting meeting-house.  It  was  held  that  the  lease  was  void, 
either  as  a superstitious  use  within  23  Henry  VIII, 
chapter  10,  or  as  a charitable  use  within  9 George  II, 
chapter  36.  Both  of  these  Acts,  are  now  repealed. 

In  De  Themmines  v.  De  Bonneval  (1828),  5 Russell,  288, 
it  was  decided  that  a trust  to  apply  the  dividends  of  certain 
securities  to  the  printing  and  publishing  a book  which 
inculcated  the  absolute  and  inalienable  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  void,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  law  and  in  the  nature  of  a superstitious 
use.  Sir  John  Leach,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  distinguished 
this  trust  from  the  case  of  a treatise  inculcating  the  general 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  (in  his 
view)  against  the  policy  of  the  country  to  encourage  any 
work  which  asserts  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

Effect  of  Relief  Acts. 

Such,  my  lords,  was  the  case  law  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act,  1829.  It  is  convenient 
now  to  refer  to  two  statutes — 1 George  I,  chapter  50,  and 
31  George  III,  chapter  32.  The  former  Act  was  intended 
to  raise  money  at  the  expense  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  it 
approached  this  object,  among  other  roads,  by  appointing 
commissioners  to  find  out  what  lands,  &c.,  were  then  held 
for  superstitious  uses,  and  to  confiscate  them  to  the  King 
for  the  public  use.  This  Act  did  not  profess  to  have  any 
operation  beyond  the  existence  of  the  commission,  and  has 


long  since  undergone  exhaustion.  31  George  111,  chapter  32, 
permitted  religious  worship  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  it  was  very  closely  guarded 
by  exceptions  and  precautions.  Section  17  provided  that  no 
change  was  authorized  in  the  holding  of  land,  &c.,  so  that 
neither  Act  can  be  relied  upon  as  altering  the  law  in  any 
relevant  particular.  The  Catholic  Relief  Act,  1820 
(10  George  IV,  chapter  7),  is  a much  wider  measure,  and, 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  allows  full  freedom  of  worship 
to  Roman  Catholics.  The  provision  of  the  Act  31  George  III, 
chapter  32,  as  to  the  disposition  of  property,  was  not 
repeated.  It  was  now  impossible  to  apply  the  doctrine  of 
Croft  v.  Evetts  to  the  full  extent,  and  as  Roman  Catholicism 
had  become  a religion  recognized  by  the  law,  the  Courts 
were  thereafter  constrained  to  consider  later  cases  from  a 
new  angle. 

Bradshaw  v.  Tasker  (1834),  2 Mylne  & Keen,  221,  is 
really  a case  before  the  Act.  The  testator,  who  died  in  1823, 
had  made  bequests  for  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Lord 
Brougham  held  that  the  case  did  not  come  within  section  3 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act,  1832 ; that  this  Act 
was  retrospective,  and  therefore  that  the  bequests  wer® 
valid.  It  follows  that  he  was  of  opinion  that,  apart  from 
the  1832  Act,  the  bequests  were  invalid. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act,  1832  (2  & 3 Wil- 
liam IV,  chapter  115),  is  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  better 
securing  of  the  charitable  donations  and  bequests  ” of 
Roman  Catholics.  After  reciting  the  Toleration  Act  and 
other  Acts  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  and  the  expediency 
of  removing  doubts  respecting  the  right  (of  Roman 
Catholics)  to  acquire  and  hold  property  necessary  for  reli- 
gious worship,  it  provides  that  Roman  Catholics  shall  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  Protestant  Dissenters  in  respect  to 
their  schools  and  places  for  religious  worship,  education 
and  charitable  purposes,  and  not  further  or  otherwise;  but 
by  section  4 the  sections  (28-36)  of  the  Act  of  1829  against 
Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  were  maintained,  and  by 
section  5 the  then  existing  Mortmain  Acts  were  affirmed. 

The  position,  therefore,  was  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  recognized  as  one  which  could  be  practised 
without  any  penal  consequences  or  breach  of  the  law.  The 
first  case  after  the  last-named  Act  in  which  the  doctrines 
with  which  your  lordships  are  concerned  was  West  v. 
Shuttleworth  (1835),  2 Mylne  & Keen,  684,  decided  by  Sir 
Charles  Pepys,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham. 
This  decision  (not  the  old  cases)  is  the  real  foundation  for 
the  proposition  that  bequests  of  the  kind  now  under  con- 
sideration are  invalid. 

The  question  was  as  to  the  validity  of  provisions  of  the 
will  of  a testatrix  who  had  given  bequests  to  priests  for 
prayers  and  Masses,  and  directed  the  residuary  estate  to  be 
applied  in  providing  funds  for  the  ministers  of  certain  named 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the 
testatrix  and  her  dead  husband,  and,  so  far  as  not  required 
for  such  purposes,  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  of 
certain  named  districts.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that 
the  bequests  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  chapels  were 
void,  but  that  the  ultimate  residuary  gift  was  valid.  The 
desire  of  the  testatrix  to  benefit  her  soul  was  indeed 
defeated;  but  her  desire  to  have  others  taught  that  such  a 
desire  was  in  accordance  with  true  religion  was,  not  without 
paradox,  upheld.  The  case  was  fully  argued,  but  the  argu- 
ments afforded  little  foothold  to  those  who  contend  that 
gifts  to  superstitious  uses,  not  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  VI,  were  void  as  being  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  law.  The  argument  for  the  validity  of  the  bequests 
was  put  upon  the  ground  that,  admitting  such  gifts  to  have 
been  invalid,  they  had  ceased  to  be  so  by  reason  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act,  1829,  as  explained  by  the  Act  of  1832. 
The  rule  (so  it  was  contended)  was  then  to  be  taken  as  laid 
down  in  the  well-known  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon  in 
Attorney-General  v.  Pearson,  3 Mer.  409.  The  earliest 
case  cited  in  argument  was  De  Costa  v.  De  Paz,  and  the 
counsel  do  not  appear  to  have  cited,  or  examined,  any  of 
the  earlier  authorities  in  order  to  unfold  the  dubious  genesis 
of  the  rule.  Sir  C.  Pepys’  judgment  on  the  superstitious 
uses  appears  on  pp.  697  and  698.  He  assumes  that  the 
rule  is  one  which  is  binding,  unless  altered  by  the  statute 
of  1832,  and  taking  the  view  that  a bequest  to  a priest  or 
the  minister  of  a chapel,  although  for  religious  purposes, 
was  not  a gift  to  “ schools,  places  for  religious  worship, 
education  and  charitable  purposes,”  naturally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gifts  were  invalid.  It  is  not  clear  upon 
what  authority  he  made  the  statement  that  the  statute  of 
Edward  VI  “ has  been  considered  as  establishing  the  ille- 
gality of  certain  gifts”;  but  the  reference  to  Duke  on 
Charitable  Uses  suggests  that  he  had  consulted  Duke’s 
treatise,,  and  there  found  an  explanation  of  certain  cases 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  for 
which  he  could  not  find  any  satisfactory  reason.  This  case 
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is  really  the  earliest  authority.  Lord  Cottenham,  in  1841, 
had  occasion  to  deal  with  a will  which  came  into  force 
before  1 Edward  VI.  He  held  that  the  gift  would  have  been 
void  under  the  authority  of  Adams  v.  Lambert,  and  the 
cases  cited  in  Coke’s  Reports,  but  for  letters  patent  and  a 
statute  which  cured  the  defect  (Attorney-General  v.  Fish- 
mongers’ Company  (Kneseworth’s  Will),  5 My.  & C.  n). 

The  case  of  Attorney-General  v.  Todd  (1837),  1 Keen,  803, 
was  concerned  with  the  estate  of  a testatrix  who  in  1680 
devised  her  lands  subject  to  a rent  charge,  and  by  a memo- 
randum directed  the  devisee  and  the  holder  of  the  rent 
charge  to  carry  out  certain  trusts  ( inter  alia)  for  a Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Langdale,  M.R.,  held  that  as  litigation 
was  pending  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  1832  Act,  that 
statute,  by  section  3,  did  not  apply,  and  held  the  trust 
invalid  without  giving  reasons. 

Heath  v.  Chapman  (1854),  2 Drew,  417,  was  a decision 
of  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley.  He  was  sitting  as  a judge 
of  first  instance,  and,  as  the  question  was  as  to  the  validity 
of  certain  trusts  created  inter  vivos  for  the  purpose  (inter 
alia)  of  paying  annuities  to  certain  named  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  England  and  abroad  for  Masses  and  Requiems 
for  the  souls  of  certain  named  persons,  and  the  poor  dead, 
he  was  bound  by  West  v.  Shuttleworth.  He  examined, 
however,  the  reasons  for  the  rule,  and  said  (p.  423) : — “ It 
is  quite  clear  that,  at  all  events  before  the  2 & 3 William  IV, 
it  was  commonly  assumed  to  be  the  law  . . . that  a gift  to 
a priest  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  testator’s  soul,  or 
a gift  to  a priest  to  say  Masses  generally,  was  superstitious 
and  void.  The  way  in  which  this  came  to  be  the  law  is  this  : 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI 
such  gifts  were  void.  That  statute  declared  as  to  certain 
vises,  not  that  they  are  void — it  assumes  that — but  that  the 
property  given  to  such  uses  is  to  'belong  to  the  Crown  ; and 
the  courts  of  law  have  subsequently  put  this  interpretation 
on  that  statute,  not  that  it  actually  declares  such  trusts  to 
foe  void,  but  that  it  stamps  on  all  such  trusts,  whether 
created  before  or  subsequently  to  the  statute,  the  character 
of  illegality,  on  the  ground  of  being  superstitious;  it  gives 
to  the  Crown  certain  property  devoted  to  such  uses,  but  it 
stamps  all  such  uses  as  superstitious  and  void.  That  has 
been  the  view  of  the  courts  of  law;  and  Lord  Cottenham, 
when  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  referring  to  the  cases  collected 
in  Duke,  refers  to  the  cases  where  that  is  stated.”  The 
Vice-Chancellor  does  not  appear  to  have  realized  that  Adams 
v.  Lambert  was  a decision  on  the  statute  itself,  and,  apart 
from  his  erroneous  assumption  that  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Chantries  Act  Masses  were  illegal,  he  seems 
to  have  assumed  further  that  the  cases  could  only  have  been 
decided  on  the  strained  interpretation  of  the  Act  which  he 
stated  in  the  terms  cited  above.  My  lords,  this  reasoning 
cannot  be  supported.  The  Vice-Chancellor  then  discussed 
the  Act  of  1832  and  its  effect  upon  such  trusts,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  though  the  statute  was  intended  to  place 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  same  footing  as  Dissenters  as  to 
their  places  of  worship,  that  does  not  apply  to  the  purposes 
to  which  such  places  are  devoted.  “ No  doubt  if  property 
is  given  for  the  use  of  a place  of  worship,  that  is  good ; 
but  the  statute  leaves  quite  untouched  the  case  where  pro- 
perty is  given  for  superstitious  uses.”  He  ended  by  stating 
his  entire  concurrence  with  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Cotten- 
ham in  West  v.  Shuttleworth.  It  is  not  doing  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Kindersley  an  injustice  to  say  that  his  decision  adds 
nothing  to  the  earlier  case  which  he  followed. 

In  i860  a new  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the  Act  of  1832, 
providing  that  where  property  was  held  as  trust  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  part  of  which  were 
valid  and  part  invalid,  as  being  for  superstitious  uses,  then 
so  much  as  was  held  applicable  to  the  void  uses  should  be 
applied  under  a scheme  to  be  settled  by  the  judge  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

At  one  period  of  the  debate  the  suggestion  was  thrown 
out  that  the  “ superstitious  trusts  ” referred  to  in  the  Act 
of  i860  must  mean  trusts  of  the  kind  which  were  condemned 
by  the  decision  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  and  the  conten- 
tion was  therefore  indicated  that  Parliament  had  stamped 
upon  such  trusts  the  character  attributed  to  them  in  that 
much-discussed  case.  My  lords,  I am  not  able  to  accept 
this  view.  When  the  Act  says  “ trusts  or  provision  deemed 
to  be  superstitious,”  I am  of  opinion  that  it  means  a trust 
or  provision  rightly  and  lawfully  so  deemed.  Holding  the 
view  which  I have  formed  upon  the  merits  of  the  decision 
in  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  I necessarily  conclude  that  these 
trusts  were  not  superstitious,  and  I therefore  leave  the  words 
of  the  Act  to  operate  in  other  ways.  Alternatives  were 
suggested  to  us  during  the  argument,  and  I think  an 
ingenious  person  could  multiply  instances  in  which  even 
to-day  dispositions  connected  with  relics,  the  veneration  of 
saints  or  the  sustenance  of  miracle  producers  might  foe 
held  to  be  invalid.  But  I do  not  find  it  necessary  to  attempt 


a conclusion  upon  any  of  these  matters,  because,  in  my 
view,  Parliament  simply  intended  e cautela  to  give  the 
Roman  Catholics  this  advantage,  that  if  any  trusts  here- 
after purporting  to  benefit  Roman  Catholics  should  be  held 
to  be  superstitious,  the  property  so  disposed  should  be 
applied  cy  pres. 

The  Act  of  i860  was  not  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
Re  Blundell’s  Trusts  (1861),  30  Beaven,  360,  which  arose 
in  the  following  way.  Romilly,  M.R.,  had  decided  a point 
arising  on  trusts  for  Jewish  purposes  (In  re  Michel’s  Trusts 
(i860),  28  Bevan,  39)',  and  in  the  course  of  his  judgment 
had  expressed  obiter  the  view  that  since  the  recent  legisla- 
tion asJ  to  Roman  Catholics  the  old  cases  upon  superstitious 
uses  were  no  longer  law,  but  when  the  point  arose  in 
Re  Blundell  he  considered  the  authorities,  and  found  that 
he  was  bound  by  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  and  accordingly 
followed  it.  This  course  was  adopted  in  the  subsequent 
cases  of  In  re  Fleetwood,  Sidgreaves  v.  Brewer  (1880), 
15  Chancery  Division,  594,  at  p.  609,  and  Re  Elliott  (1891), 
Weekly  Notes,  9,  and  the  late  Lord  Parker  of  Waddington, 
in  his  judgment  in  Bowman  v.  The  Secular  Society  (1917), 
Appeal  Cases,  p.  437,  quite  recently  uttered  a dictum  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  unlawful  to  procure  KJasses  to  be  said  for 
the  testator’s  soul. 

Conclusions. 

My  Lords,  This  series  of  authorities  has  led  me,  after  the 
most  anxious  consideration,  to  several  conclusions : — •. 
(1)  That  at  common  law  Masses  for  the  dead  were  not 
illegal,  but  on  the  contrary  that  dispositions  of  property  to 
be  devoted  to  procuring  Masses  to  be  said  or  sung  were 
recognized  both  by  common  law  and  by  statute.  (2)  That 
at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  1 Edward  VI,  chapter  14,  no 
Act  or  provision  having  the  force  of  an  Act  had  made  Masses 
illegal.  (3)  That  1 Edward  VI,  chapter  14,  did  not  itself 
make  Masses  illegal,  or  provide  that  property  might  not 
thereafter  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Masses 
to  be  said  or  sung.  It  merely  confiscated  property  then 
held  for  such  and  similar  purposes,  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion was  passed  to  confiscate  property  afterwards  settled 
to  such  uses.  This  is  certainly  true  of  1 Elizabeth, 
chapter  24,  and  may  be  true  of  1 George  I,  chapter  50. 
(4)  That,  as  a result  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  1549  and 
1559,  Masses  became  illegal.  The  saying  or  singing  of 
Masses  was  a penal  offence  from  1581  to  1791,  and  no  Court 
could  enforce  uses  or  trusts  intended  to  be  devoted  to  such 
uses.  (5)  That  neither  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the 
Statute  1 Edward  VI,  chapter  14,  nor  any  doctrine  closely 
related  to  it  in  point  of  date,  placed  upon  it  the  construction 
adopted  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth.  The  principle  of  that 
decision  is  certainly  affirmed  in  Duke  and  in  Roper  on 
Legacies,  but  the  authorities  cited  on  its  behalf  not  only 
do  not  support  it,  but  in  some  cases  contradict  it.  (6)  That 
the  sub-stratum  of  the  decisions  which  held  such  uses  and 
trusts  invalid  perished  as  a consequence  of  the  passing  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  Act,  1829,  and  thereafter  your  Lordships 
may  give  free  play  to  the  principle  cessante  ratione  legis 
cessat  lex  ipsa.  (7)  That  the  current  of  decisions  which 
held  that  such  uses  and  trusts  are  ipso  facto  superstitious 
and  void  begins  with  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  and  is  due  to 
a misunderstanding  of  the  old  cases. 

If  there  were,  in  fact,  an  unbroken  line  of  authorities 
dating  back  300  years,  then  it  would  have  been  a matter 
for  grave  discussion  whether  this  House,  in  accordance  with 
well-recognized  principles,  would  consent  to  break  that 
chain.  The  authorities,  however,  are  only  uniform  in 
result.  Some  depend  upon  statutes,  some  on  the  principle 
that  no  religion  other  than  that  by  law  established  can  be 
recognized  and  protected  by  the  Courts,  while  others  depend 
upon  a misunderstanding  of  the  ancient  decisions. 

West  v.  Shuttleworth  is  not  such  a decision.  The  nearest 
analogy  is  that  of  Sion  College  v.  London  Corporation 
(1901),  1 King’s  Bench,  617,  which  was  reversed  in 

Associated  Newspapers  v.  City  of  London  Corporation 
(1916),  2 Appeal  Cases,  429,  because  it  was  considered  that 
the  old  decisions  upon  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  relied  in 
the  Sion  College  case  had  not  the  effect  attributed  to  (hem 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

I have  carefully  and  respectfully  considered  the  authori- 
ties collected  by  my  noble  friend  Lord  Wrenbury  in  his 
judgment.  The  principle  upon  which  he  founds  his  con- 
clusion is  perhaps  stated  in  its  widest  terms  by  Jessel,  M.R., 
in  ex  parte  Willey,  in  re  Wright  (1883),  23  Chancery  Divi- 
sion, at  page  127,  where  he  says  : — “ The  Judge  . . . must 
not  allow  any  number  of  dicta,  or  even  decisions  which  are 
not  binding  on  him,  to  affect  his  judgment  except  in  one 
peculiar  case.  . . . Where  a series  of  decisions  of  inferior 
Courts  have  put  a construction  on  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  have  thus  made  a law  which  men  follow  in  their  daily 
dealings,  it  has  been  held,  even  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the  course  of  the  decisions  than 
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to  reverse  them,  because  of  the  mischief  which  would  result 
from  such  a proceeding.  Of  course,  that  requires  two 
fhings,  antiquity  of  decision  and  the  practice  of  mankind 
in  conducting  their  affairs.” 

In  Herbert  v.  Purchas  (1870),  Law  Reports,  3 Privy 
Council,  605,  Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  Chancellor,  in  deliver- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Board  on  another  question  raised 
as  to  the  Reformation  settlement,  said  at  page  65Q : 

“ Through  the  researches  ...  a clear  and  abundant 
expositio  contemporanea  has  been  supplied,  and  which  com- 
pensates for  the  scantiness  of  some  other  materials  for  a 
judgment.  It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  contrary  practice 
nor  disuse  can  repeal  the  positive  enactment  of  a statute, 
but  contemporaneous  and  continuous  usage  is  of  the  greatest 
efficacy  in  law,  for  determining  the  true  construction  of 
obscurely  framed  documents.  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney- 
General  v.  Mayor  of  Bristol,  2 Jacob  and  W alker,  321,  Lord 
Eldon  observes  : — ‘ Length  of  time  (though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  charity  is  not  barred  by  it)  is  a very  material 
consideration,  where  the  question  is,  what  is  the  effect  and 
true  construction  of  the  instrument?  Is  it  according  to  the 
practice  and  enjoyment  which  has  obtained  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  or  has  that  practice  and  enjoyment  been  a 
breach  of  trust?  ’ We  may  ask  in  like  manner  what  is  the 
true  construction  of  the  Act  of  1662  and  of  the  Rubric  which 
it  sanctioned.  Is  it  according  to  the  practice  of  two  cen- 
turies, or  was  the  practice  a continual  breach  of  the  law, 
commanded  and  enforced  by  the  Bishops,  including  the  very 
Bishops  who  aided  in  framing  the  Act?  ” 

In  Morgan  v.  Crawshay,  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley 
(1871),  Law  Reports,  5 House  of  Lords,  at  page  320,  stated 
the  rule  in  these  terms  : — “ If  we  find  a uniform  interpreta- 
tion of  a statute  upon  a question  materially  affecting  pro- 
perty and  perpetually  recurring,  and  which  has  been  adhered 
to  without  interruption,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
introduce  the  precedent  of  disregarding  that  interpretation. 
Disagreeing  with  it  would  thereby  be  shaking  rights  and 
titles  which  have  been  founded  through  so  many  years  upon 
the  conviction  that  that  interpretation  is  the  legal  and  proper 
one,  and  is  one  which  will  not  be  departed  from.” 

Lord  Herschell’s  judgment  in  Tancred  v.  Steel  Company 
of  Scotland  (1890),  15  Appeal  Cases,  125,  at  page  141  applied 
the  rule  to  the  law  of  contract.  He  said  : — “ I think  that 
that  doctrine  having  been  laid  down  so  long  ago  (whether 
it  rests  upon  any  sound  basis  or  not),  it  would  be  most 
improper  to  depart  from  it  now,  because  one  would  be  really 
altering  the  contract  between  the  parties ; for  we  have  a 
right  to  suppose  that  they  have  entered  into  it  upon  the 
basis  of  that  which  for  nearly  a century  has  been  understood 
to  be  the  law.” 

In  West  Ham  Union  v.  Edmonton  Union  (1908),  Appeal 
Cases,  1,  a case  relating  to  the  settlement  of  paupers,  Lord 
Loreburn,  Lord  Chancellor,  at  pages  4 and  5,  said  : — “ I 
ought  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  cases  which  governed 
the  decisions  in  the  Courts  below  do  lead  to  the  conclusion 
which  they  reached.  . . . Great  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  old  authorities,  on  the  strength  of  which  many  trans- 
actions may  have  been  adjusted  and  rights  determined. 
But  where  they  are  plainly  wrong,  and  especially  where  the 
subsequent  course  of  judicial  decisions  has  disclosed  weak- 
ness in  the  reasoning  on  which  they  were  based,  and  prac- 
tical injustice  in  the  consequences  that  must  flow  from 
them,  I consider  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  over-rule 
them,  if  it  has  not  lost  the  right  to  do  so  by  itself  expressly 
affirming  them.” 

In  my  view  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  ancient  decisions 
arc  not  to  be  lightly  disturbed  when  men  have  accepted 
them  and  regulated  their  dispositions  in  reliance  upon  them. 
And  this  doctrine  is  especially  deserving  of  respect  in  cases 
when  title  has  passed  from  man  to  man  in  reliance  upon 
a sustained  trend  of  judicial  opinion. 

Mistaken  Decisions  not  to  be  Perpetuated. 

But  this,  my  Lords,  is  not  the  present  case.  If  my  view 
is  well  founded,  citizens  of  this  country  have  for  generations 
mistakenly  held  themselves  precluded  from  making  these 
dispositions.  I cannot  conceive  that  it  is  my  function  as 
a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Appellate  Court  of  this  country 
to  perpetuate  error  in  a matter  of  this  kind.  The  pro- 
position crudely  stated  really  amounts  to  this,  that  because 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  have  wrongly  sup- 
posed for  a long  period  of  time  that  a certain  disposition 
of  their  property  was  unlawful,  and  have  abstained  from 
making  it,  we,  who  are  empowered  and  bound  to  declare 
the  law,  refuse  to  other  members  of  that  Church  the  re- 
assurance and  the  relief  to  which  our  view  of  the  law  entitles 
them.  My  Lords,  I cannot  and  will  not  be  a party  to  such 
a proposal. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  is 
that  a gift  for  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  ceased  to 
be  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  superstitious  use  when 


Roman  Catholicism  was  again  permitted  to  be  openly  pro- 
fessed in  this  country,  and  that  thenceforth  it  could  not 
be  deemed  illegal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  now 
no  superstitious  uses,  or  that  no  gift  for  any  religious  pur- 
pose, whether  Roman  Catholic  or  other,  can  be  invalid. 
Such  cases  may  arise,  and  will  call  for  decision  when  they 
do  arise. 

A third  point  remains,  and  this  may  be  briefly  dealt  with. 
The  respondent  contends  that  all  the  gifts,  except  that  to 
the  Westminster  Cathedral,  were  bad,  as  being  to  Orders 
bound  by  monastic  vows.  (Catholic  Relief  Act,  1829,  sec- 
tion 28 ; Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act,  1832,  section  4,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act,  i860,  section  7.) 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  this  contention 
or  the  cases  which  were  cited  to  us  for  two  reasons  : — 
(1)  The  respondent  does  not  raise  the  point  in  his  case, 
though  he  certainly  would  have  done  so  had  he  placed 
substantial  reliance  upon  it ; (2)  he  has  not  placed  before 
us,  as  was  his  duty,  any  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  the 
facts  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  found  his  contentions 
of  law. 

My  Lords,  in  my  opinion  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
various  Emancipation  Acts  is  to  remove  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  every  stigma  of  illegality. 
Gifts  inter  vivos  or  by  will  may  now  be  made  to  build  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  or  to  erect  an  altar.  I am  content 
that  my  decision  should  not  involve  your  Lordships  in  the 
absurdity  that  a Roman  Catholic  citizen  of  this  country  may 
legally  endow  an  altar  for  the  Roman  Catholic  community, 
but  may  not  provide  funds  for  the  administration  of  that 
Sacrament  which  is  fundamental  in  the  belief  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  without  which  the  church  and  the  altar 
would  alike  be  useless. 

My  Lords,  I am  of  opinion  that  this  appeal  must  be 
allowed  with  costs,  and  I move  your  Lordships  accordingly. 


THE  CANONISATION  OF  B.  MARGARET  MARY 
ALACOQUE. 

In  March,  1918,  what  is  practically  the  last  stage  in  the  solemn 
canonization  of  a saint  was  reached  in  the  case  of  Margaret 
Mary  Alacoque,  the  Holy  Visitation  nun,  whose  name  is  so  in- 
dissolubly bound  up  with  the  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  two  miracles  necessary  for  canonization  have  been  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  concerned,  and 
on  March  17th,  1918,  the  formal  decree  was  issued,  that  it  is 
possible  to  proceed  with  security  to  the  solemn  canonization.  The 
long  Cause  is,  therefore,  at  an  end,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
Holy  Father  to  issue  the  solemn  decree  of  canonization.  The  cere- 
mony of  canonization  will  then  take  place  at  Rome  in  the  great 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Holy  Father 
pronounces  the  Church’s  solemn  judgment,  after  which  the 
canonized  person  may  be  invoked  under  the  title  of  saint.  When 
this  takes  place,  the  humble  apostle  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  will  become  Saint  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque. 

The  exact  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed that  the  solemn  canonization  will  take  place  as  soon  as 
circumstances  allow.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  inoppor- 
tune to  recall  the  words  of  the  Holy  Father  spoken  in  March  of 
last  year  : “ All  the  faithful  should  help  forward  the  apostolate 
by  welcoming  and  making  their  own  all  the  holy  activities 
suggested  by  devotion  towards  the  Divine  Heart  of  the  Saviour. 
But  as  we  approach  the  canonization  of  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque, 
this  duty  has  become  even  stronger  . . . and  there  can  be  no 
room  for  delay  in  recognizing  the  universal  character  of  her 
apostolate.  This  is  the  important  lesson  taught  by  the  new 
decree  in  the  cause  of  canonization  of  Blessed  Alacoque.  May 
all  the  children  of  the  Church  accept  it,  and  may  it  be  a further 
incentive  . . . for  increase  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.” 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  expenses  of  a ceremony  of 
canonization  are  very  heavy.  These  expenses  must  be  met,  and 
the  Visitation  nuns  of  Paray-le-monial  will  be  very  grateful  for 
any  offering  towards  defraying  these  expenses.  The  names  of 
all  benefactors  will  be  kept  in  the  convent,  and  the  benefactors 
themselves  will  be  prayed  for.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  all 
who  cherish  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  give  a proof  of  their 
devotion  by  contributing  something  towards  these  expenses. 
Offerings  can  be  sent,  either  direct  to  Paray-le-monial,  or,  if 
preferred,  to  the  Visitation  Convent,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


The  London  Boy  Scouts  to  Celebrate  Peace. — Lieut. - 
General  Sir  Alfred  Codrington,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  London  Scout 
Commissioner,  has  called  for  a Rally  of  i£,ooo  Bov  Scouts 
in  Hyde  Park  (near  the  Albion  Gate),  on  Saturday,  June  28th, 
at  6.30  p.m.  The  Chief  Scout,  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  will  be 
present,  and  the  whole  mass  will  sing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Poyser,  “Master  of  the  Music,”  a selection  of.  national 
songs  which  has  been  specially  printed  for  the  occasion.  Four 
Scouts’  bands  will  accompany  the  singing.  The  Rally  will  con- 
sist of  twelve  blocks  of  Scouts,  each  block  with  an  average 
strength  of  1,200.  The  blocks  will  be  twelve  Scouts  wide,  and 
100  Scouts  deep,  and  will  radiate  from  a centre,  fan  shape,  so 
as  to  form  a complete  half  circle.  More  than  1,000  flags  will  be 
on  parade,  and  the  colour  parties  will  be  so  grouped  as  to  give 
the  Rally  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  bouquet. 
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KIKTHS,  MAKKIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Stx  Shillings  per  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line , Two  Shillings 
BIRTHS. 

RYAN. — At  “ Anerley,"  Cowper  Road,  Dublin,  on  the  2Sih  of  May,  the  wife 
of  William  Ryan  (nee  Smith-Steinmetz),  of  a sou. 

SMITH.— At  89,  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  28th  of  May,  the  wife  of 
Gerard  Smith,  F.M.S.C.S.  (itSe  MacCabeb  of  a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

AGIUS. — On  the  31st  May,  Saveria  Agius,  widow  of  the  late  Tancred  Agius, 
of  Malta,  in  her  88th  year,  at  Sliema,  Malta.  R.I.P. 

HUSSEY. — On  1st  June,  at  25,  St.  Mary  Abbott’s  Terrace,  Kensington, 
Thomas  Hussey,  aged  85  years,  fortified  with  the  rites  of  Holy  Church.  R.I.P. 

MARTIN. — On  May  31,  Wilfred,  the  dearly  loved  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Harry  Martin,  Carmelwood,  Chester  Road,  Erdingion,  R.I.P. 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  a CHURCH  NOTICES 


CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  VV. 

SUNDAY,  8th  June,  1919. — Preachers:  12  noori, 

Father  O’DONOHOE.  S.J  4 p.m..  Father  CONSIDINE  S.J.  Wednesday, 
June  nth,  8.30  p.m.  Father  S 1 ANISLAUS  ST.JOHN,  S.J.  Friday,  Ju«e  13th, 
3.3#  p.m  , Father  CONSIDINE,  S.J. 

CHURCH  NOTICE. 


Corpus  Gljvisti , (Britton  Kill, 

(Church  of  Reparation  to  the  Blessed  Sacranent) 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  22ND,  1919 


Dedication  Festival  and  ANNUAL  APPEAL 
in  Aid  of  the  Church  Debt  (£1,625) 

. (Morning:  11.30  (High;Mass). — Rev.  T.  DONNELLY  S.J. 
rreacners . | Evcning  . 6>30  ..  Rev.  JOHN  SHEEN 


Send  an  offering-  to  the  Rector,  Fr.  W.\T.  Fichter,  in  Repara- 
tion for  Sanctuaries  Outraged  and  Destroyed  in  the  War — 
and  thus  help  to  clear  off  this  Debt. 


RETREATS. 


Convents  of  tfje  Sacred  l&eavt 

RETREATS  FOR  LADIES,  i9I9. 

At  Roehampton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  JAGGAR,  S.J.  Opens  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  toth,  and  closes  Wednesday  morning,  September  iyih. 

At  Brighton. 

RETREAT  bv  the  Rev.  Father  ROCHE.  S.J.  Opens  on  Friday  evening, 
July  25th,  and  closes  Thursday  morning.  July  31st. 


JRetveat  for  Zadies , 

LA  RETRAIT  E CONVENT, 

BURN  HA  M.ON-SEA,  Somerset. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  NICHOLSON,  C.SS.R. 

JULY  21st  to  JULY  26th. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Ret.  Mother. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICKS. 


Wlestmitis'er  Cathedral  Choral 
Scholarships. 

EXAMINATION,  JUNE  n. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Headmaster, 

Choir  School,  Ambrosden  Avenue,  S.W.i. 


honour  tlye  (Brave  — Zest  we  ffovget 


LECTURE 

“ THE  STORY  OF  ZEEBRUGGE" 

(*rThe  most  brilliantly  successful  Naval  exploit  of  the 
War,”)  by  Lieut.  Commander  COLLINGWOOD 
HUGHES  (late  R.N.V.R.  and  Official  Admiralty  Speaker) 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides  and  Cinematograph  pictures 
in  aid  of  THE  ZEEBRUGGE  MEMORIAL  FUND, 
on  MONDAY,  JUNE  16th,  1919,  at  8.30  p.m. 

WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL  HALL,  Ambrosden 
Avenue,  S.W.  1. 

His  Eminence  CARDINAL  BOURNE  in  the  Chair, 

supported  by  Ths  Count  de  Lalaing,  G.C.V.O.,  Very  Rev.  Mgr. 
Carton  de  Wiart,  Monsieur  Emile  Cammakrts.  Hon.  J.  D Connolly 
'Agent-General  for  Western  Australia),  Mr.  A.  H-  Pollen,  Mr.  Philip 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Algernon  Maudslay,  C B.E. 


Tickets:  Unreserved  2/-;  Reserved  5/-.  7/6.  May  be  obtained  from 
Ticket  Secretary,  Zeebrugge  Memorial  Fund,  35,  Albemarle  Street,  W.I.; 
The  Art  & Book  Co.,  Ashley  Place,  S.W.  i : Catholic  Women’s 

League,  116,  V ictoria  Street,  S.W.  1 ; and  from  all  branches  of  District 
Messenger  Co.,  Ltd,,  or  at  the  doors. 


fBetuorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITiE. 

The  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


GOLDSMITISS  & S-IWlSMSMITfiS 
Com  pant  LTY 


nfSfc/f. 

£sdtfXSt 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Church  W,usic 

BV 

DOM  L.  ZERR 

(Organist  of  the  Abbey,  Farnboiough.) 


PLAIN  CHANT  LITANY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

YOGAL  PART  j 
ORGAN  PART 


With  Musical  Notation  for  the  \ 
whole  text  ... 


lie|  2d. 

2s. 

Postage  Extra. 

From  Rev.  Dom  L.  Zerr,  O.S.B., 

The  Abbey,  Farnborough,  Hants ; or 
M.  J.  Biton,  Editeur, 

SL  Laurent-sur-S^vre,  Vendee  (France). 


Che  Cancer  hospital  (J free) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter  ) 

Mo  Letters  oi  Recommendation  needed.  0 Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers  «.  „ Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  „ -Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  ..RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440,Stra»d,  London  W.C 
Fred.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 


Che  3BephiU  Zibrarp. 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 
Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address — The  Librarian,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  t BARTHOLOMEW  LANE.  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £25,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 

Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN  S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Mead  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  General  Manager 


Saturday,  Jun*  7,  1919  ] 
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LONDON , JUNE  7,  i9j9. 


Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

( FROM  OUR  OIVU^  CORRESPONDENT) 

4 Thursday,  May  29,  1919. 

SECRET  CONSISTORY. 

There  will  be  Consistory  in  June,  but  a Secret  Consistory 
without  creation  of  Cardinals.  The  suburban  diocese  of 
Frascati  has  need  of  a Bishop  to  replace  Cardinal  Cassetta, 
and  a Consistory  is  needed  for  this  nomination.  There  will 
be  but  a short  list  of  other  Bishops  to  be  preconised,  as  little 
more  than  three  months  will  have  passed  since  the  last 
Consistory  held  on  March  10.  The  Corriere  d’ltalia  gives 
the  probable  date  as  June  23  or  30.  The  Holy  Father  will 
deliver  an  Allocution ; he  will  certainly  say  important 
things,  but  what  he  will  say  will  depend  on  the  conditions 
of  the  moment,  and  Paris  proceedings  at  present  discourage 
prophecy.  It  is  understood  that  Cardinal  Boschi,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ferrara,  will  opt  for  the  vacant  diocese  of  Frascati. 

MGR.  CERRETTI’S  PARIS  VISIT. 

Meanwhile  Mgr.  Cerretti  has  suddenly  gone  to  Paris,  to 
the  great  perturbation  of  many  Vatican  correspondents, 
who  would  like  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  there. 
They  do  not  accept  the  simple  statement  of  the  Osservatore 
Romano  that  the  question  of  Catholic  missions  is  the  reason 
for  his  journey ; they  are  sure  that  there  is  something  else 
underlying  it.  In  a way,  one  can  sympathize  with  their 
fretful  ness.  The  trend  of  much  Vatican  correspondence  of 
late  had  been  to  explain  the  non-success  of  the  “ policy  ” 
of  the  Holv  See,  and  that  really  as  a factor  in  the  world’s 
affairs  the  Vatican  no  longer  existed.  Now  an  existing 
Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Ecclesi- 
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astical  Affairs  has  actually  got  into  a train  find  gone  to 
Paris.  The  reason  for  the  journey  given  by  the  Osservator « 
being  of  course  unacceptable  in  their  eyes,  correspondents 
search  for  another,  and  find  several.  One  is  the  desire  of 
the  Vatican  to  come  to  some  workable  arrangement  with 
France.  The  Secolo  says  that  “ the  Pontifical  Envoy  will 
not  have  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  France,  where  the 
Government  has  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  recent 
attitude  of  the  Vatican  in  spite  of  its  offers  of  friendship. 

It  had  applied  the  Concordat  rdgime  to  the  restored  pro- 
vinces, but  the  Vatican  had  not  confirmed  the  names  of  the 
Bishops  of  Strasburg  and  Metz  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
mise to  Cardinal  Amette.”  It  desired  an  immediate  restora- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations;  the  French  Government  would 
not  give  way  to  pressure  brought  on  it  to  that  end ; relations 
were  worse  than  before,  and  Mgr.  Cerretti  had  been  sent 
to  see  what  he  could  do.  The  whole  of  this  argument  seems 
to  be  founded  on  a misapprehension  of  the  actual  situation 
as  regards  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  They  are  under  French 
administration  now,  and  not  even  the  maddest  German  can 
doubt  that  when  peace  is  signed,  and  permanently  after- 
wards, they  are  going  to  be  French  again.  But  peace  is 
not  signed  yet,  and  until  it  is  signed  no  French  Government  . 
has  the  power  to  submit  the  names  of  the  new  Bishops  to 
the  Holy  See.  It  may  be  that  the  Holy  See  has  received 
the  resignations  of  the  existing  Bishops ; it  may  be  that 
the  French  Government  has  received  unofficial  assurance 
that  the  Holy  See  will  appoint  the  prelates  to  be  “ named 
to  Us,”  but  until  the  juridical  position  is  established  by  the 
signing  of  peace,  the  Government  has  not  the  authority  to 
name,  nor,  consequently,  the  Holy  See  to  appoint.  And 
in  fact  the  recent  publication  in  France,  though  the  facts 
may  turn  out  to  be  quite  correct,  was,  until  peace  is  signed, 
premature.  As  regards  diplomatic  relations,  the  position  is 
quite  simple.  The  extreme  good  will  of  the  Holy  See  has 
been  shown  in  more  than  one  official  pronouncement,  and 
it  is  now  waiting  for  France  to  come  forward  frankly  and 
openly,  but,  as  Cardinal  Gasparri  said  recently,  quoting 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val’s  well-known  phrase,  “ France  is 
too  great  a lady  to  come  up  the  back  staircase.” 

CATHOLIC  MISSIONS. 

The  question  of  the  Catholic  missions  is  quite  big  enough, 
important  enough  and  difficult  enough  to  account  for  Mgr. 
Cerretti ’s  journey  to  Paris,  and  it  has  been  brought  forward 
explicitly  by  the  German  delegates.  Even  narrowing  the 
problem  down  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Catholics  who 
now  come  from  Germany  under  the  British  Flag,  if  the 
German  missionaries  go  there  must  be  others  to  take  their 
places.  And  are  there  others  ready?  The  Holy  See  thinks 
from  its  own  side,  of  nothing  but  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  Catholics  there.  It  has  given  good  evidence  of  willing- 
ness to  recognize  that  there  is  a political  side  to  the  question. 

It  has  always  had,  and  still  has,  the  fullest  confidence  that 
when  it  asks  for  anything  in  the  name  of  the  religious 
interests  of  Catholics,  the  authorities  of  the  British  Empire 
will  meet  it  fairly,  in  accordance  with  their  tradition,  and 
will  certainly  not  put  obstacles  in  its  way.  Proof  of  impos- 
sibility of  acceding  to  any  request,  for  serious  political 
reasons,  it  will  surely  acknowledge.  Only  those  in  authority 
know  what  facts  there  are  to  make  impossible,  for  instance, 
the  permanence  in  or  the  visit  to  any  particular  place  of 
any  particular  German  missionary  or  other  Catholic  per- 
sonage, but  as  a guiding  principle  it  is  surely  worth  while 
that  the  British  Empire  should  keep  up  its  reputation  for 
fairness  and  freedom  to  which  the  Holy  See  itself  has  borne 
grateful  testimony. 

WHAT  MGR.  CERRETTI  HAS  NOT  GONE  TO  PARIS 

FOR. 

Certainly  Mgr.  Cerretti  has  not  gone  to  Paris  to  plead 
that  the  Holy  See  be  admitted  to  the  “ League  of  Nations.” 
The  Holy  See  does  not  plead;  the  Holy  Father  has  said 
that  he  could  not  assist  at  the  making  of  a peace  which 
was  imposed  by  one  side  on  the  other,  conquerors  on  con- 
quered, and  we  have  yet  to  wait,  it  seems,  for  the  world 
to  realize  the  advantage  of  the  aid  of  the  great  moral 
authority  in  its  resettlement — for  which  also,  it  seems,  we 
have  to  wait.  It  is  true  that  President  Ebert  has  writttn 
to  the  Holy  Father  announcing  his  position,  and  His 
Holiness  has  graciously  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  letter. 
Also,  he  has  received  letters  from  Cardinal  Hartmann  and 
the  German  Bishops  asking  for  his  help  in  mitigating  the 
terms  imposed  on  them,  which  communication  he  has  doubt- 
less forwarded  to  the  Allies  for  their  consideration.  Also 
he  will  have  read  and  appreciated  the  communication  of  the 
Catholics  of  Germany  in  which  they  protest  their  innocence 
of  any  wrongdoing,  towards  prisoners  or  in  any  other  way, 
during  the  war.  In  which  connection  the  comment  of  the 
Osservatore  Romano  on  the  Homme  Libre’s  insinuation  of 
the  pro-Germanism  of  the  Pope  is  worth  notice.  It  says  : 
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“ The  action  of  the  Holy  See  during  the  war  was  constantly 
exercised  in  favour  of  the  Powers  of  the  Entente,  particu- 
larly Belgium,  Italy  and  France.  When  the  documents 
illustrating  such  action  are  known  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
from  the  truth  is  the  assertion  of  the  Paris  paper.”  The 
Papal  organ  is  of  course  alluding  to  all  that  the  Holy  Father 
did  to  save  citizens  of  the  Allied  countries  from  German 
brutality,  without  infringing  in  the  least  the  impartiality 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
in  this  respect  its  action  could  not  but  be  in  favour  of  one 
side.  But  the  few  lines  of  the  Papal  organ  are  a sufficient 
reply  to  the  German  protest  of  innocence.  Presuming  the 
attitude  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  what  it  is,  but  what  some 
people  would  like  to  make  it  out  to  be,  then  Mgr.  Cerretti 
might  have  quite  a number  of  intentions  in  his  mind  on  his 
way  to  Paris.  What  he  has  gone  about  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
Catholic  missions. 

BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PALESTINE. 

In  its  rectification  of  the  mistake  it  made  in  quoting  the 
attack  of  the  Croix  on  the  British  administration  in 
Palestine,  the  Corriere  d’ Italia  first  alludes  to  the  impres- 
sion made  in  England  by  the  publication  and  to  Cardinal 
Bourne’s  authoritative  letter  on  the  subject.  It  goes  on  to 
deal  with  the  single  points  mentioned,  and  gives  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  carried  out  by  order  of  the  Foreign  Office 
itself.  General  Clayton  reports  that  every  possible  con- 
sideration allowed  by  the  circumstances  was  given  to  the 
Frencl)  convents  and  schools  in  Palestine  and  Galilee. 

• Neither  M.  Picot,  the  French  Commissioner,  nor  anyone 
else  complained.  Cardinal  Bourne  made  some  suggestions 
during  his  visit,  and  these  were  attended  to.  The  Convent 
at  Nazareth  mentioned  had  been  occupied  by  Turks  and 
Germans  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  its  walls 
destroyed  in  1915.  The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Nazareth  was  occupied  by  British  troops  for  a month  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country ; the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Caifa 
was  occupied  till  the  Sisters  came  from  France  and  then 
given  to  them,  after  being  repaired  and  put  in  order.  The 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth  had  been  used  as  a 
hospital  by  the  Turks;  it  was  given  back  in  February,  as 
soon  as  the  Turks  could  be  taken  elsewhere.  In  Caifa  the 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  been  used  by  the 
Turks  as  headquarters  for  two  years.  The  British  used 
part  of  it  for  administrative  purposes,  giving  the  other  part 
to  the  Sisters,  and  now  the  entire  building  had  been 
returned.  The  Christian  Brothers’  schools  had  been  used 
by  the  Turks  as  a prison  and  by  the  British  as  a hospice 
for  Armenian  yefugees.  These,  too,  had  now  been  given 
back.  The  inquiry  adds  that  no  single  religious  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  for  lodgings  outside  the  convents,  as  there 
were  numbers  of  religious  houses  available,  nor  is  there 
any  ground  whatever  for  the  accusation  of  preferential 
treatment  given  to  Protestant  establishments. 

NOTES. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
tector of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate  Word  of  St. 
Antonio,  Texas. — Among  the  private  audiences  of  the  week 
have  "been  Mgr.  Mackintosh,  Rector  of  the  Scots  College ; 
Mgr.  Ottley,  of  Southwark;  Mr.  William  P.  Larkin  and 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Hearn,  of  the  American  Knights  of 
Columbus;  Father  King,  Acting  Chief  Chaplain  for  the 
Australian  Forces;  Abbot  Aloysius  Smith,  Visitor  of  the 
Canons  Regular  of  the  Lateran.—  On  May  24,  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Ognazio,  was  held  a Solemn  Requiem,  pontificated 
by  Mgr.  Bartolomasi,  Chaplain-General,  for  all  Italian 
troops  fallen  in  the  war. — This  (Thursday,  Ascension)  morn- 
ing, there  was  a most  impressive  Mass  in  the  Colosseum, 
organized  by  the  Catholic  Boy  Scouts  in  memory  of  their 
comrades  and  their  relatives  fallen  in  the  war.  The  Mass 
was  celebrated,  and  a moving  sermon  preached  afterwards, 
by  Mgr.  Bartolomasi,  and  the  great  amphitheatre  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  on  the  ground  and  the  still  existing  tiers 
of  seats  being  a happy  mixture  of  military  uniforms  and 
ecclesiastical  black,  with  laity  dotted  everywhere.  It  is  at 
least  a happy  sign  that  such  a great  religious  function  can 
now  be  held  in  the  Colosseum.— Mgr.  Amigo, . Bishop  of 
Southwark,  was  received  in  farewell  audience  this  morning. 


Dr.  Clancy,  the  then  Bishop  of  Elphin,  appointed  him  on 
the  professorial  staff  of  the  College  at  Summerhill,  Sligo. 
While  in  that  institution  he  lectured  principally  on  Greek. 
In  1910  he  was  appointed  Dean  and  Professor  of  Liturgy 
in  Maynooth  College.  He  is  Canon  Theologian  of  the 
diocese  of  Elphin,  and  was  raised  to  that  dignity  in  1913. 
During  his  time  in  Maynooth  he  had  charge  of  the  Liturgi- 
cal department  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  to  whose 
pages  he  was  a frequent  and  valued  contributor.  He  is 
recognized  as  probably  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  liturgy 
in  the  Irish  Church.  For  some  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  revising  O 'Kane’s  “ Rubrics  of  the  Roman  Ritual,” 
bringing  it  up  to  date  and  adding  some  important  chapters 
with  a view  to  its  early  publication.  It  will  be  recalled 
(adds  the  Freeman’s  Journal)  that  after  the  death  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Clancy  the  name  of  Canon  O’Doherty  was 
prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  vacancy  in 
the  See  of  Elphin.  In  addition  to  holding  many  dis- 
tinguished qualifications  the  new  Bishop  has  a considerable 
reputation  as  a musician,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  Father 
Bewerunge  since  he  left  Maynooth  College.  He  is  a well- 
recognized  authority  on  traditional  music,  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  Irish  language,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  sup- 
porter, cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  member  of 
the  Gaelic  League  or  kindred  Celtic  associations. 
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The  Bishop-Elect  of  Clonfert. — The  vacant  See  of  Clon- 
fert  has  been  filled  by  the  nomination  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  Canon  O’Doherty,  B.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth-  Born  in  1877,  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin, 
he  entered  the  Diocesan  College  at  Sligo  in  1891,  and  re- 
mained there  as  student  until  1895.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Maynooth,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1902.  The  Most  Rev. 


THE  MEMENTO  OF  THE  DEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — Those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  liturgical 
questions  will  share  my  thankfulness  to  Dom  R.  H.  Connolly  for 
his  letter  in  reply  to  my  recent  article  on  the  claim  of  the  Memento 
of  the  Dead  to  an  “ original  ” place  in  the  more  or  less  fully 
developed  Roman  Canon  of  the  sixth,  or  perhaps  of  the  fifth 
century.  That  article  was  in  the  nature  of  a ballon  d’essai,  pre- 
paratory to  a more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  and  gradual  development  of  the  Canon.  It  dealt 
with  a particular  problem,  the  solution  of  which  affects  in  various 
ways  this  more  general  question.  Serious  students  have  no  other 
wish  than  that  the  truth  shall  be  established,  or  that,  where 
certainty  is  unattainable,  probabilities  should  be  fairly  assessed. 
And  Mr.  Bishop’s  conclusion  could  have  found  no  more  able 
defender  against  an  objection  or  ideal  hypothesis  with  which,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  he  has  nowhere  explicitly  dealt. 

Yet,  if  I may  say  so  with  all  the  respect  due  to  an  expert  of 
the  first  rank,  Father  Connolly’s  letter  leaves  me  unconvinced. 
Leaving  out  of  account  (as  he  does  and  as  I am  willing  to  do)  the 
well-known  passage  from  Florus,  and  fully  admitting  that  the 
witness  of  early  Gallican  or  Gallo-Hibernian  MSS.  (Bo,  Fr,  Si) 
can  be  cited  only  as  suggesting  the  possibility  that  in  this  case 
they  may  have  preserved  the  tradition  of  an  earlier  usage,  I would 
still  hold  to  the  argument  based  on  the  “ Nobis  quoque  pecca- 
toribus,”  to  which  Father  Connolly’s  answer  seems  to  me  un- 
satisfactory. As  a mere  matter  of  syntax  the  phrase  “ To  us 
sinners  also  ” surely  couples  “ us  sinners  ” with  some  other 
group  of  persons,  who  cannot  be  the  persons  (viz.,  the  communi- 
cants) mentioned  in  the  “ Supplices,”  but  who  might  well  be 
(and  are,  I believe)  those  who  have  been  named  in  the  Memento 
of  the  Dead.  The  word  “ quoque  ” (“  also  ”)  cannot,  I think, 
in  accordance  with  any  syntactical  rule  or  usage,  be  understood 
(as  Father  Connolly  suggests)  to  couple  the  grace  asked  for  in 
the  “ Nobis  quoque  ” with  the  grace  for  which  petition  has  been 
made  in  the  “ Supplices.”  This  is,  of  course,  another  possible 
solution  of  the  syntactical  difficulty  apparently  arising  from  the 
omission  of  the  Memento,  which  I had  almost  expected  Father 
Conno'ly  to  suggest,  viz.,  that  “ Nobis  quoque  ” refers  to  the 
celebrant  in  person  as  distinct  from  the  general  body  of  the 
communicants.  And  some  countenance  seems  to  be  given  to  this 
explanation  of  the  matter  by  the  direction  in  the  first  “ Ordo 
Romanus  ” that,  at  the  words  “ Nobis  quoque  ” the  subdeacons, 
who  up  to  that  point  have  stood  inclined  behind  the  altar,  resume 
the  erect  position  (Atchley,  Ordo  Romanus  Primus,  p.  138). 

Nevertheless,  largely  on  the  additional  ground,  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  of  the  closely  analogous  relations  obtaining,  on  the 
one  hand,  between  the  Memento  of  the  living  and  the  “ Com- 
municantes  ” (with  its  list  of  saints),  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
between  the  Memento  of  the  dead  and  the  “ Nobis  quoque  ” (with 
its  supplementary  list  of  saints),  it  still  seems  to  me  most  prob- 
able that  the  absence  of  the  Memento  of  the  Dead  from  these 
liturgical  MSS.  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  is  in 
the  nature  of  a real  “omission,”  which  marked  a departure  from 
the  earlier  practice,  afterwards  restored. 

Yours  faithfully, 

St.  George’s,  Worcester,  May  31,  1919.  H.  Lucas,  S.J. 


NEWHALL  HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JOHN  T.  HARDMAN. 
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ELPHEGE  J.  PIPPET. 
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EAST  COAST  MISSIONS. 

Sir, — Glancing  mrough  the  advertisements  of  The  Tablet 
recently,  I noticed  the  name  of  Father  Carter,  of  Sheringham. 
It  raised  a train  of  thought.  How  did  the  Catholic  churches  on 
the  Norfolk  shore  endure  the  long  night  of  agony  that  the  war 
must  have  been  for  them?  Dependent,  as  most  of  them  are, 
upon  the  summer  visitors  for  their  existence,  it  must,  indeed, 
have  been  a desnerate  struggle  for  the  priests  in  charge.  Their 
patrons  driven  for  safety  to  Southern  watering  places,  their 
churches  must,  in  high  season  even,  have  been  empty  except  for 
service  men,  who  no  doubt  brought  responsibility  with  them  in 
far  greater  measure  than  grist  to  the  mill. 

What  our  churches  did  and  how  they  did  it  in  he  C-eat  Wai- 
ts a chapter  that  should  be  recorded  now,  if  the  magnificent  way 
they  rose  to  the  occasion,  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west, 
is  not  to  be  lost.  Yours  faithfully,  R J J 


SERBIA  OR  BULGARIA. 


Sir, — In  his  last  week’s  letter,  describing  the  journey  of  Cardinal 
Bourne  through  the  Balkans,  the  writer,  plainly  impressed  with 
Balkan  dignitaries  and  diplomats,  gives  us  irrelevant  lists  of 
names,  and  lets  himself  be  fooled  by  an  ex-Minister  “ retired  from 
his  post  because  of  sympathy  with  the  Entente,”  against  which 
he  thereupon  engages  to  combat  as  a cavalry  officer  ! He  pub- 
lishes without  comment  the  address  of  a Bulgar  Bishop  claiming 
territory  which  Serbia  legally  holds  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucarest  of  1913.  Most  painful  of  all  blunders,  however,  is 
his  consigning  to  paper  his  satisfaction  at  the  happy  aspect  of 
Bulgaria,  its  well-fed  and  contented  population,  the  evidences  of 
industry  and  prosperity  everywhere,  with  “ laughter  in  the  air,” 
none  of  which  he  found  in  Macedonia. 

Sir,  these  statements  cannot  be  controverted.  Macedonia  is 
a waste,  pillaged  and  shorn  of  its  inhabitants.  Whole  villages 
have  been  burnt  down  ; priests  have  been  murdered  in  dozens  ; 
men,  women  and  children  flogged,  massacred  and  mutilated  by 
the  well-fed  and  contented  people  admired  of  Mr.  Purdie.  Granted 
that  it  is  always  more  pleasing  to  look  on  prosperous  rather  than 
ravaged  districts,  on  thriving  rather  than  starving  humanity, 
does  it  become  the  traveller  passing  from  Belgium  to  the  Cologne 
district,  or  from  war-worn  Serbia  to  happier  Bulgaria,  to  gloat 
upon  the  contrast?  Has  this  gentleman  never  learned  at  the 
Salonika  front  which  was  Great  Britain’s  ally,  Serbia  or  Bul- 
garia? If  he  has  no  sense  of  fair  play  will  he  at  least  use  his 
common  sense? 

Yours,  &c., 

A Group  of  Loyal  Allies. 


THE  CONVERTS’  AID  SOCIETY  REPORT. 


The  committee  has  presented  its  report  for  the  year  1918,  which 
‘ has  proved  to  be  the  most  encouraging  since  the  foundation  of 
the  society  in  the  year  1896.” 

Twenty-nine  grants  have  been  made  during  the  past  year 
and,  through  the  kindness  of  Count  de  Torre  Diaz  and  others  in 
giving  valuable  gifts  of  clothes,  &c. , we  have  been  able  to  furnish 
wardrobes  for  several  convert  clergymen  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  others  who  have  found  vocations  in  lay  life.  We  shall 
always  be  pleased  to  receive  such  gifts,  and  if  our  friends  cannot 
subscribe  yet  they  may  be  able  to  send  old  jewellery,  collections 
of  stamps,  &c.,  which  can  be  turned  into  cash,  and  the  amount 
realised  placed  as  a subscription.  Mgr.  Hinde  has  been  able  to 
pay  a visit  to  our  students  at  the  Beda  College  and  Accademia, 
Rome,  and  has  brought  back  a most  satisfactory  report  of  them. 
Three  of  the  students  have  been  ordained  in  Rome.  Our  heartiest 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Mgr.  Hinde,  who  is  always  ready  to  receive 
our  convert  clergymen  into  his  presbytery  and  help  the  committee 
in  any  negotiations  we  may  have  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
concerning  them  and  their  future.  The  society  has  been  able  to 
obtain  good  positions  for  several  married  clergymen  and  other 
converts,  both  men  and  women.  We  believe  that  all  now  under- 
stand that  our  funds  can  only  be  used  for  convert  ministers  of  all 
denominations.  The  subscriptions  and  donations  received  during 
the  year  amounted  to  ,£551  16s.  id. 


The  R.M.S.P.  Company  and  Southampton. — The  Royal  Mail  ; 
Steam  Packet  Company  is  about  to  resume  its  commercial  connec-  1 
lion  with  Southampton  by  the  sailing,  for  saloon  passengers,  ! 
to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  at  the  end  of  June  of  the 
“ Meteor,”  an  ex-German  pleasure  cruiser,  which  has  now  been 
handed  over  by  the  British  Government  to  the  company  for 
management.  1 

The  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. — There  was  an  interesting  ! 
incident  at  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild  meeting  in  Broekweil  j 
Park  last  week.  A man  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  listening  | 
to  the  lecture  and  the  subsequent  answers  to  objections,  came  1 
forward  and  asked  if  he  might  say  a few  words.  He  said  he  j 
was  himself  an  atheist,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that,  admitting  ! 
any  religion,  the  Catholic  was  the  only  logical  one.  For  either  ( 
* teacher  believed  he  was  teaching  the  whole  truth  or  he  did 
not.  But  if  he  did,  he  must  logically  claim  to  be  infallible.  Pro-  j 
testants,  since  they  did  not  claim  infallibility,  publicly  admitted  i 
that  their  teaching  was  not  wholly  true,  and  if  so,  who  could 
tell  how  much  of  it  might  not  be  erroneous?  He  further  ob- 
served that  it  had  been  curiously  interesting  to  him  to  see  that 
Protestants,  who  build  all  their  religion  upon  the  Bible,  hid  been 
shown  at  this  meeting  that  they  did  not  believe  the  Bible,  but 
that  Catholics  did.  This  statement  produced  a very  telling  effect 
upon  the  crowd,  and  thoroughly  silenced  the  principal  Protestant 
objectors. 
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gfle  Collegio  Beda,  TAome 

URGENT. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  writes  as  follows: — 

“In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  from  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely,  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
.encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£15,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  me  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 
Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 


List  of  Subscriptions  : — 
H.E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  - £50 

H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne  - - 100 


H.E.  Cardinal  O’Connell  - 
H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 
The  Bishop  of  Salford  ( l 
C.  Robertscn,  Esq. £100  0 0 
Per  Mrs.  Macartney  36  0 0 
Mrs.  FilzGerak!  - 33-  0 0 
Right  Rev.  Mgr. 

Mann 

Edward  Eyre,  Esq. 

(1st  donation)  - 25 
Col.  J.  P.  Reynolds, 

D.S.O.  - - 25  0 0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr. 

George 


40  0 0 
100  0 0 
20  0 0 


- 25  0 0 


0 0 


- 25  0 0 


st  donation) 

A.  Bowring,  Esq.  £20 
O.  Charlton,  Esq.  10 
Lord  Walter  Kerr  - 10 
R.  Bali-Dodson, 
Erq.  - - 5 

C.  H. Wellard,  Esq. 

C.  Hart,  Esq. 

F.  Shaw,  Esq. 
GeorgeChufter.Esq. 

Fr.  Rochford 
F.  W.  Lewis,  Esa.- 


flbemorfal  Hablets  in  bron;zk  -<"d  brasn  s m tor  B..0k 

lltJUIlUlltU  uauieia  No  Exclusive  designs  ubmitted.  Church 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F OSBORNE  & CO  I Id  , Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers.  27.  Eastcaslle  Sire' t Oxford  Street.  London,  VV.r.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  “ Oscraft,  Wesdo,  London.”  Established  1874. 


ALTAR  WINES 

Messrs.  Scorza  & Olivieri, 
81 , New  St.,  Birmingham 

beg  to  notify  their  numerous  clients  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  all  orders, 
large  or  small,  bulk  or  in  bottle,  for 
these  Wines,  having  had  a large  con- 
signment just  arrived. 


[Saturday,  June  7,  1919. 
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ET  CETERA 


The  many  letters  to  the  Press,  the  lengthy  apologia 
of  the  authorities,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  conditions 
received  from  men  who  have  visited  or  worked  in  the 
cemeteries  of  France,  all  prove  that  the  question  of 
war  graves  is  not  easily  settled.  It  is  met,  after  a 
fashion,  by  the  official  design  for  a cross  which,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  be  set  up  in  all  cases.  The  advantages 
of  this  scheme  are  apparent.  It  means  that  the  memory 
of  the  soldier  who  has  no  relations,  or  who  has  relatives 
who  are  unable  or  do  not  care  to  devise  or  select  a 
special  form  of  memorial,  will  be  at  no  disadvantage  : 
all  will  be  peers  of  the  realm  of  the  dead.  It  means, 
too,  that  the  general  sense  of  the  community  that  a 
cross  is  the  fitting  symbol  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
few  who  are  without  that  sense.  It  imposes  the  emblem 
of  sacrifice  and  hope  even  upon  those  who  have  not 
recognized  its  excellence,  or  whose  attention  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  wreaths  and  urns  of  the  monumental 
mason’s  catalogue. 

* 

* 

This  equality  and  similarity  is  not  without  impres- 
siveness. It  is  as  if  there  were  an  extended  form  of 
inscription  : the  dead  will  serve  under  the  cross  as  they 
served  with  the  colours,  and  will  make  one  army  in 
one  uniform,  as  if  disciplined  and  drilled  for  eternity. 
From  the  practical  point  of  view,  too,  uniformity  means 
the  saving  of  endless  delays.  But  it  means,  besides, 
the  wiping  out  of  many  things  vastly  more  important 
than  uniformity  or  expedition. 

* * 

* 

The  official  design  is  necessarily  a compromise.  It 
is  a cross,  but  a timid  cross,  as  if  it  conceded  some- 
thing to  the  timid  believer.  It  is  not  nearly  so  forth- 
right as  the  plain  wooden  emblem  set  up,  instinctively, 
by  a fallen  man’s  comrades.  It  is  meant  to  satisfy  both 
the  Catholic  and  the  Low  Churchman  : it  must  needs 
reduce  to  common  terms  the  sentiment  of  people  who 
are  “a  whole  God’s  breadth  apart.”  It  ignores  the 
desires  of  many  for  a crucifix ; and  of  those  to  whom 
a prayer  means  more  than  a regimental  number.  All 
memorials  already  set  up  must  be  banished  ; no  room 
is  given  to  the  expression  of  personal  or  local  feeling. 
Thus,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  a mason  or  sculptor 
who  has  lost  a son  may  not  put  his  hand  to  the  task 
that  he  longs  to  undertake ; nor  may  a town  or  village 
pay  tribute  in  its  local  stone  or  talent.  Much  stronger, 
in  many  hearts,  than  the  desire  for  uniformity  is  the 
desire  for  the  intimate  possession  of  their  dead. 
Demobilization  returns  a soldier  to  his  friends.  Death, 
which  is  one  form  of  demobilization,  should,  in  a 
measure,  do  the  same.  There  are,  as  we  have  said, 
good  arguments  for  the  uniform  grave-stone,  but  these 
are  outweighed  by  the  claim  that  the  bereaved,  if  they 
so  wish,  should  perform  the  only  service  left  open  to 
them  to  perform,  and  that  the  hard  war-time  conditions 
of  separation  and  discipline  should  now  be  remitted,  no 
less  for  the  friends  of  those  who  rest  in  peace  than  for 
the  friends  of  those  who  return  in  peace. 

* * 

When  Mgr.  Benson  said  of  “ The  Hound  of 
Heaven  ” that  it  was  one  great  step  towards  the  con- 
version of  England  some  people  dismissed  the  saying 
as  a piece  of  Bensonian  extravagance.  Since  then 
evidence  has  continually  come  to  hand  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  this  poem  upon  people  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  look  on  it,  not  with  extravagant  appre- 
ciation, but  a little  coldly — from  non-Catholic  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  and  from  preachers  in  non-Catholic 
pulpits.  The  latest  tribute  is  found  in  the  Gifford 
Lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Clement  Webb,  who  alluded 
to  “ the  passionate  experience  which  has  found  im- 
mortal utterance  in  the  greatest  religious  poem  of  our 
age  and  country.”  The  lecture  containing  this  refer- 


ence to  "The  Hound  of  Heaven”  is  now  published 
by  Allan  & Unwin  under  the  title,  " God  and  Per- 
sonality.” 

* * 

* 

Irish  and  Italian  schooling  were  responsible  for  Mr. 
Burke,  the  pre-eminent  tenor  of  the  Covent  Garden 
season  ; Ireland  and  Rome  are  mainly  responsible  for 
Miss  Margaret  Sheridan,  who  last  week  made  an  extra- 
ordinarily successful  d^but  as  a Royal  Opera  soprano. 
After  studying  first  in  Dublin  and  later  in  London,  she 
finished  her  training  in  Rome,  where  last  year  she 
appeared  in  the  part  of  Mimi  in  "La  Boheme.”  It 
was  in  this  same  part  that  she  has  just  established  her 
reputation  in  London. 

* -X- 
* 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  from  the  flood  of  Birthday 
Honours  any  comprehensive  list  of  Catholic  names. 
They  must  remain  in  the  glorious  obscurity  of  the 
closely  packed  columns  of  the  Times  special  Honours 
Supplement,  which  could,  after  formidable  spadework, 
supply  any  denominational  page  with  an  impressive 
roll-call  of  decorated  worthies.  But  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Lord  Edmund  Talbot  heads  one  particular 
section  of  the  List,  that  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 
He  is  the  only  recipient  of  the  G.C.V.O.,  v/hich  is  the 
Order’s  highest  award.  By  it  he  replaces  the  M.V.O. 
which  was  his  before,  and  so  further  lengthens  the 
already  cumbrous  set  of  initials  that  trail  across  the 
envelopes  of  the  more  circumspect  of  his  correspo®- 
dents. 


ST.  GREGORY’S  BAZAAR,  CHELTENHAM. 

A bazaar  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  recently  to  raise 
money  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Gregory’s  Church,  of  whiek 
Father  Ryan,  O.S.B.,  is  rector.  The  scheme  of  restoration 
comprises  much  of  the  stone  work  and  pillars,  and  the  redecora- 
tion of  I he  handsome  gates.  In  the  interior,  the  Baptistry  and 
Lady  Altar  call  for  some  artistic  treatment ; a new  Sacristry  is 
to  be  built  and  furnished,  and  the  organ  needs  thorough  over- 
hauling and  remodelling.  The  Hall  was  bedecked  as  a 
floral  fair,  the  stalls  being  appropriately  decorated  with,  and 
named  after  flowers.  The  patrons  included  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Hurley,  O.S.B.,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Gainsborough,  Lady  Catherine  Berkeley,  Madame 
Adelina  Patti,  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and  others. 

On  the  first  day  the  bazaar  was  opened  by  Her  Highness  the 
Ranee  of  Sarawak  who,  after  a few  words  of  welcome  from  the 
Abbot  of  Douai  and  the  presentation  of  a bouquet  by  Master 
Derek  St.  George  Martin,  said  how  pleased  she  was  to  be  present 
in  such  a good  cause.  Alderman  Dr.  Davis,  who  represented  the 
Mayor,  was  pleased  to  think  that  St.  Gregory’s  Church,  which 
was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
the  district,  was  to  be  secured  against  decay  and  dilapidation. 
Mr.  W.  Welstead,  K.S.G.,  who  with  Miss  K.  Glyn  was  organiz- 
ing secretary  of  the  bazaar,  said  that  the  congregation  had  an 
immense  sum  of  money  to  raise,  but  they  had  met  with  the 
greatest  sympathy  not  only  from  their  own  people,  but  from 
people  not  of  their  own  congregation,  and  they  were  hopeful  of 
attaining  the  object  for  which  they  were  working. 

Madame  de  Navarro  was  the  opener  of  the  second  day’s  sale. 
Father  Abbot,  in  welcoming  her,  said  that  she  really  needed  no 
introduction  as  she  was  their  near  neighbour,  and  they  felt  dis- 
posed to  regard  her  as  did  the  people  of  Dublin  and  claim  her 
as  “ Our  Mary.”  No  charity  appealed  to  Madame  de  Navarro 
in  vain,  and  her  presence  there  was  proof  of  her  kind  heart  and 
sympathetic  interest. 

Madame  de  Navarro  in  a charming  speech  said  some  twenty 
years  ago  when  she  first  came  to  Cheltenham  she  remembered 
being  very  impressed  with  the  exterior  of  St.  Gregory’s,  and  she 
was  surprised  to  find  on  entering  that  it  was  a Catholic  Church. 
Noble  and  beautiful  as  it  was,  it  was  built  by  mortal  hands, 
and  it  was  showing  signs  of  its  origin.  She  described  how  the 
upper  structure  was  visibly  perishing,  and  the  need  for  redecorat- 
ing the  gates  and  railings.  Unless  the  repairs  were  taken  in 
hand  St.  Gregory’s  would  soon  be  in  extremis  and  that  would 
be  calamity,  for  it  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  beautiful  buildings  in  their  beautiful  town.  Then  there 
was  the  organ.  The  lovely  and  mystical  music  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  a manner  which  its  antiquity  and  dis- 
tinction deserved.  She  afterward  sold  as  single  blooms  the 
carnations  of  which  the  bouquet  presented  to  her  was  made  up 
and  realized  £4  13s. 


Cardinal  Bourne  will  preside  at  a lantern  lecture  on  the  attack 
on  Zeebrugge,  by  Lieut. -Commander  Collingwood  Hughes, 
ErN.V.R.,  on  Monday  evening,  June  16,  at  Westminster  Cathedral 
Hall. 


Saturday,  June  7,  1919-] 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 

DIOCESES 

-«> — 

THE  CARDINAL’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

June  8,  Sunday. — Cathedral  : sings  Mass,  preceded  by  Terce, 
10  a.m. 

Ca.hedral  : sings  Vespers  and  gives  Confirma- 
tion, 3.15  p.m. 

June  15,  Sunday. — Sunbury : preaches  at  High  Mass,  11  a.m. 
June  16,  Monday. — Cathedral  Hall  : presides  at  Zeebrugge  Fund 
Memorial  Lecture,  8.13  p.m. 

June  17,  Tuesday. — St.  Charles’  Square,  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart : presides  at  Exhibition  Day, 

2.30  p.m. 

June  19,  Thursday. — Cathedral  : assists  at  High  Mass  and  proces- 
sion, 10.30  a.m. 

Clapton  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

7.30  p.m. 

June  21 , Saturday. — Clarendon  Square:  Confirmation  at  the  Con- 
vent. 

June  22,  Sunday. — Clerkenwell  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

4 p.m. 

June  23,  Monday. — Upper  Belgrave  Street  Convent : gives  Bene- 
diction, 4 p.m. 

June  24,  Tuesday. — Archbishop’s  House  : presides  at  annual 

general  meeting  of  Crusade  of  Rescue. 
June  28,  Saturday. — Cathedral:  assists  at  High  Mass,  10.30  a.m. 
June  29,  Sunday. — Accrington,  Sacred  Heart : assi'ts  at  High 
Mass  and  preaches,  11  a.m. 

WESTMINSTER 

Fulham  : The  Catholic  Federation. — A meeting  of  the 

Fulham  Palace  Road  .Branch  was  held  on  Sunday  evening  in  the 
hall  attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Fulham  Palace 
Road,  Hammersmith,  the  Very  Rev.  Prior  Foran  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  all  were  greatly  interested 
in  an  address  given  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Crowe,  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Federation,  who  attend  to  explain  the  objects  and  work  of 
the  Federation,  and  appeal  for  new  members.  Mr.  Guy,  chair- 
man of  the  Fulham  Palace  Road  Branch,  in  proposingf-'a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Crowe,  emphasised  the  necessity  of  a Catholic 
organization  such  as  the  Catholic  Federation  in  that  Catholics 
could  let  the  Government  and  various  authorities  see  their  power 
and  readiness  to  fight  for  those  objects  which  are  nearest  their 
hearts.  Mr.  Guy  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  possible  to  fight  as  an 
organized  body,  and  Catholics  of  the  present  day  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a firm  stand  against  the  attacks  made  upon  the 
Church  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance  that  is  shown  towards 
Catholics  in  more  than  one  leading  paper. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crowe, 
said  that  he  would  wish  all  Catholics  to  remember  that  in  the 
present  Parliament  there  were  not  more  than  a dozen  Catholic 
members,  so  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  a strong  Federation 
to  safeguard  Catholic  interests.  Mr.  Martin  appealed  in  parti- 
cular to  ladies  holding  votes  to'  join  the  Catholic  Federation. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a short  speech  from  Father  Foran,  in 
which,  after  thanking  Mr.  Crowe,  he  referred  to  the  active  part 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  Fulham  Palace  Road  Branch  in  the 
recent  election  in  finding  out  the  views  of  the  candidates  on  the 
question  of  education,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  have  the  same 
zeal  in  future.  After  the  meeting  'the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Murphy,  enrolled  a few  new  members. 

An  East  End  Procession. — Very  large  and  sympathetic  crowds 
gathered  along  the  route  by  which  the  procession  in  honour  of 
our  Lady  of  Ransom  passed  on  Sunday,  in  the  Commer- 
cial Road  distiict.  Leaving  SS.  Mary  and  Michael’s 

the  proctssion  wended  its  way  through  several  streets 

in  the  vicinity,  many  of  which  had  been  tastefully  adorned  with 
flags  and  also  had  shrines  erected  to  our  Lady.  Commercial 
Road  certainly  won  the  admiration  of  all  by  the  way  in  which 
it  was  festooned  from  end  to  end.  Many  guilds,  sodalities  and 
societies  were  represented,  as  were  also  the  congregations  of 
several  churches,  and  three  bands  played  well-known  hymn 
tunes  along  the  route.  Father  Philip  Fletcher  walked  at  the 

head  of  the  procession,  and  Canons  Ring  and  Burton,  of  the 

Westminster  Chapter,  and  Father  Russel,  vested  in  cope,  in  the 
body.  Before  Benediction,  which  followed  on  the  arrival,  after 
the  route  had  been  traversed,  at  the  church,  Father  Fletcher 
preached  briefly,  pointing  out  how  changed  was  the  spirit  mani- 
fested to-day  in  England  towards  the  Catholic  Church.  Hos- 
tility had  given  place  to  respect  and  admiration  and  even  envy. 

The  Children  of  Mary's  Recreation  Circle. — A socia' 
evening  and  dance  was  held  on  Monday  at  the  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  by  the  Children  of  Mary’s  Recreation  Circle. 
About  four  hundred  guests  from  all  over  London  were  present, 
including  a number  of  clergy.  The  catering  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Walworth  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary  under  the 
President,  Miss  Wiggens.  Mr.  Gibson  was  M.C.,  and  Mr. 
Edmunds  Assistant  M.C. 

Westminster  Catholic  Federation. — The  Council  of  the 
Westminster  Catholic  Federation  met  at  the  Cathedral  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  June  2nd,  lur.  E.  S.  Crowe,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Federation,  being,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Lamb,  in  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  by  the  hon.  lay  secretary,  Mr. 


NEARING  THE  END! 

Poor  Melior  Street’smanyfriends  amongst  the  readers  of  The  Tablet 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  long-standing,  crushing  debt  is  nearly  at 
an  end.  On  June  1 of  last  year  that  debt  stood  at  £4,130  ; by  Jan.  1 
it  was  down  exactly  to  £1,000  : by  Lady  Day,  March  25,  it  was  down  to 
£253  ; at  the  moment  of  writing,  Monday  evening,  June  2,  only  £45  re- 
mains to  be  paid  off  ! This  remaining  £45  I hope  to  be  able  to  pay 
off  within  the  next  ten  days  with  the  help  of  readers  of  The  Tablet. 
I can  have  little  or  no  hope  of  getting  any  help  from  those  who  have 
remained  coldly  heedless  of  my  appeal  throughout  the  sixty  or  so 
long,  weary  weeks  of  its  course  (although  I will  not  entirely  despair 
of  seeing  a few  of  them  coming  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  make 
some  little  manifestation  of  sympathy  with  the  struggle  of  this  poor 
riverside  slum  Mission) . But  I have  great  hope  that  amongst  those  who 
have  already  helped  me  there  are  some  who  will  gladly  come  forward 
now  in  a small  way  and  have  a hand  in  the  complete  laying  of  the 
Melior  Street  Ghost.  A very  small  wave  of  practical  sympathy  at  this 
moment  would  enable  me  to  make  a glorious  announcement  in  next 
week’s  Tablet.  Send  your  small  co-operating  mite,  good  reader. 
Send  it  to-day.  Send  it  now. 

Address : Fr.  Ryan,  Melior  St.,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  1 . 

Mass  every  Friday  for  co-operators,  for  whom  also,  and  for  whose  intentions  the 
little  hearts  and  hands  of  700  innocent  children  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  twice  daily 
in  Melior  Street  School,  and  once  weekly  at  Benediction. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  : — “I  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid 
and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the  encouragement  of  your  Bishop,  you  are  now 
making  to  reduce  that  burden.  I beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  every  way,  and 
to  grant  you  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction  of  the  debt.” 

Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan  : — “ I feel  sure  there  are  not  a few  devotees  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  who  would  gladly  aid  you  if  only  they  knew  of  your  urgent  need  of  help." 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


Zivevpool  Catholic  SBlind  Msplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  • Liverpool 
Theonly  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establishedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  £6,000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  art  solicited  towards  completion  of  the  school. 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR , Hon . Treasurer, 

26  North  John  Street , Liverpool. 


KEEP  THE  BLOOD  COOL 

But  don’t  pump  iced  drinks  into  an  overheated  body — that 
is  the  way  to  endanger  health.  They  give  you  only  tem- 
porary comfort  and  create  a greater  thirst.  There  is  a 
NATURAL  and  SIMPLE  way  of  keeping  the  body  at  an 
equable  temperature  on  the  hottest  day: — Take  an  occasional 
wineglassful  of  the  finest  of  all  blood  regulators  and  the 
pleasantest  of  all  Non-alcoholic  Tonics — 

FORT-REVIVER 

the  finest  liqueur  tonic,  composed  from  the  juices  of  selected 
fruits,  highly  concentrated,  corrects  any  tendency  to  over- 
heating of  the  blood,  diffuses  a delightful  feeling  of  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  over  the  whole  body  and  enables  you  to 
endure  heat  with  an  equanimity  which  is  the  envy  of  per- 
spiring friends. 

A glass  of  Fort-Reviveb  in  plain  or  aerated  water  will 
keep  you  cool  for  hours  and  safeguard  you  against  those 
dangerous  chills  which  often  follow  sudden  checking  of 
perspiration  by  iced  drinks. 


K/C  Large  Size 
i/I  0 Bottle. 

3 IQ  Smaller  Size 
/ v#  Bottle. 


Should  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining 
“ Fort-Reviver,” 
apply  to 

H.  & C. 
NEWMAN, 

London  Office  : — 

41  42, 

Upper  Rathbone 
Place,  W.I 


The  Tonic 
with  a 

genuine  medical 
guarantee 
on  every 
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W.  P.  Mara,  correspondence  was  dealt  with.  In  this  connection 
a letter  from  Lord  Denbigh  was  read  in  which  his  lordship 
acknowledged  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Mara  enclosing  the  resolu- 
tion that  had  been  passed  concerning  the  appointment  of  Catho- 
lics to  the  bench  of  judges.  With  this  his  lordship  expressed 
full  sympathy,  and  asked  what  steps  were  being  taken  to  bring 
the  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  sug- 
gested that  a letter  might  be  sent  to  him  signed  by  as  many 
Catholic  Peers  and  Catholic  M.P.s  as  possible.  This  letter 
was  adopted  by  the  Council.  A further  letter  from  Lord  Edmund 
Talbot  was  read  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a Catholic 
body  suggesting  that  judges  should  be  appointed  on  account  of 
their  religion,  and  doubting  whether  the  eminent  Catholic  judges 
of  the  past  had  been  appointed  in  view  of  their  religion,  rather 
than  on  account  of  their  high  legal  qualifications.  This  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 

A letter  from  the  New  Zealand  Federation  notifying  a remit- 
tance of  ^25  for  the  purchase  of  rosaries,  prayer  books,  &c., 
for  Catholic  soldiers  returning  to  New  Zealand  was  next  read.  In 
a kind  letter  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  High  Commissioner  for 
New  Zealand,  offered  to  supply  information  regarding  the  de- 
partures of  ships  and  facilities  for  placing  the  objects  on  board 
the  ships  through  the  agency  of  officials  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner’s Department. 

A further  letter  from  Lieut. -Colonel  O’Gorman,  C.M.G.,  the 
Pioneer  of  Catholic  Federation  in  India,  and  formerly  a member 
of  the  Oratory  Branch,  was  read,  which  described  an  enormous 
increase  of  Catholic  federation  in  India,  and  that  a newly  con- 
stituted Catholic  Board  for  all  India,  viz.,  including  India, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Aden  and  Malaya,  had  been  formed. 

The  report  of  the  Confederation  of  England  and  Wales  Coun- 
cil Meeting  was  then  read  and  referred  back  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Executive  Committee  report  was  read  and 
approved.  In  this  it  was  recommended  (1)  “ that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  motion  passed 
at  the  last  Council  meeting,  viz.,  to  organize  a public  Confer- 
ence in  connection  with  objectionable  shops,”  and  (2)  “ that  fur- 
ther members  of  the  Council  should  be  added  to  the  Vigilance 
Committee.” 

The  reports  of  the  Organizing  and  »ar  Distress  Committees 
were  then  read  and  approved,  and  the  report  of  the  Special 
Deputation  on  Education  to  Bishop  Bidwell  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  report  it  was  adjourned  until  the  next  Council  meeting. 

Many  new  members  of  the  Federation  were  intr  iJuced. 

Hostel  for  Unmarried  Mothers. — Lady  Moore,  President  of 
the  London  Branch  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  Hostel  for 
Unmarried  Mothers  with  their  Babies,  and  the  C.W.L.  Rescue 
Committee,  were  At  Home  to  friends  at  the  Hostel  in  38,  St. 
George’s  Road,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday.  Amongst  the  guests 
invited  were  Fathers  England,  McKenna  and  Dove,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fletcher,  President  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League, 
Viscountess  Encombe,  Mrs.  James  Hope,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  Lady 
Paget,  Miss  Kirwan,  and  Miss  Balfe,  the  Organizing  Secretary. 

After  tea  had  been  served  the  guests  were  shown  around  the 
hostel  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  by  whom  it  was  ex- 
plained that  though  it  had  been  first  opened  as  a Home  of  Refuge, 
it  was  reopened  in  February,  in  response  to  a very  generally  re- 
cognized need,  as  a hostel  for  unmarried  women  with  their  babies. 
The  institution  afforded  a means  of  shelter  and  reformation 
to  first  cases,  and  tended  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  them 
and  their  children.  The  mothers  went  out  to  their  work  daily, 
and  contributed  in  a small  degree  to  the  upkeep  of  the  hostel, 
while  their  babies  were  looked  after  by  a trained  nurse.  The 
household  arrangements  were  looked  after  by  an  excellent  Matron, 
and  the  institution  was  superintended  by  members  of  the  C.W.L. 
and  Ladies  of  Charity,  who  took  a keen  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  inmates.  The  nursery  afforded  great  interest,  and 
the  guests  spent  a long  time  in  it  with  the  little  ones. 

Bow. — The  Hon.  J.  D.  Connolly,  Agent-General  for  Western 
Australia,  opened  a bazaar  in  aid  of  St.  Agnes’  Schools,  which 
was  held  in  the  Guild  Room  on  the  three  closing  days  of  last 
week.  On  the  second  day  the  Countess  of  Campden  initiated  the 
proceedings,  and  on  Saturday  the  sale  was  opened  by  Major  Malone, 
M.P.  The  chairmen  on  the  three  days  were  respectively  the  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Gorman  (the  parish  priest),  Canon  Ring,  and  Canon 
Palmer. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George’s  Cathedral  : Social  Unrest  and  its  Causes. — 
In  the  course  of  a striking  address  on  Sunday  evening  in  St. 
George’s  Cathedral,  Southwark,  the  Very  Rev.  Terence  Donnelly, 
S.J.,  declared  that  the  spirit  of  unrest  prevailing  in  the  world 
to-day  was  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  a certain  school  of  men 
who  perished  and  went  to  their  judgment  more  than  ioo  years 
ago.  They  taught  that  man  was  unlimitably  free  and  supremely 
sovereign,  acknowledging  no  authority,  not  even  of  the  God  of 
Heaven.  Children  were  taught  the  “ divine  art  of  discontent,”  as 
it  was  termed.  This  form  of  social  unrest  was  more  marked 
amongst  the  working  classes  to-day.  We  were  all  on  the  make  ; 
we  wanted  to  get  rich  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  for  it.  “ We  talk  about  the  idle  rich,”  said  Father 
Donnelly,  “ but  there  are  also  the  idle  poor,  far  too  many  in 
fact.”  He  agreed  that  the  toiler  and  the  worker  had  been  too 
long  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists,  whose  main  object 
was  to  amass  great  fortunes  regardless  of  the  interests  of  those 
working  for  them.  Too  often  the  working  man,  and  much  more 
the  working  woman,  had  not  received  a living  wage,  and  discontent 
had  consequently  resulted.  The  reason  why  so  much  unrest 
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existed  to-day  was  because  people  had  been  taught  the  divine 
art  of  discontent.”  People  had  been  educated  to  higher  ambitions 
and  ideals,  and  they  demanded  absolute  personal  freedom.  If 
children  were  brought  up  in  what  practically  were  palaces  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  afterwards  with  slum 
dwellings.  The  fundamental  principle  which  was  wrong  to-day 
was  that  everybody  had  to  be  considered  equal,  whereas  they  were 
not ; they  did  not  possess  equal  powers  of  will  or  of  character 
or  of  brains.  When  things  went  wrong  men  inquired,  “ Why 
does  not  the  Catholic  Church  put  things  right?  ’ But  how  could 
she  do  so  except  through  men  and  women  who  would  accept  hei  | 
teaching?  Far  happier  were  the  days  when  the  Church  ; 
triumphed  in  the  land,  for  then  there  was  no  poverty.  The 
working  classes  were  better  fed,  better  housed,  and  better  treated 
in  every  respect.  There  were  poor  of  course  there  always 
would  be — but  the  monasteries  did  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law 
Institutions  of  to-day,  and  there  was  no  discrimination  of  the 
poor. 

The  Bishop.— The  Bishop  of  Southwark,  accompanied  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mackintosh,  D.D.,  rector  of  the  Scots  College, 
left  Rome  for  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  He  will 
sing  Pontifical  High  Mass  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  on  Whit 
Sunday  and  will  give  confirmation  in  the  afternoon,  officiating  at 
Vespers. 

Walmer  : Visitation  Convent. — On  Ascension  Day,  May  29th, 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  11  Roselands,”  the  profession  took 
place  of  Sister  Patricia  Maria  Beddoes,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Beddoes,  of  Harborne,  Birmingham..  The 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Honley,  V.F.,  Rector  of  SS.  Mary  and 
John’s,  Wolverhampton  (cousin  of  the  novice),  officiated.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beddoes  and  family  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Lewisham  : St.  Saviour's. — The  silver  jubilee  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Mission  was  observed  last  Sunday,  when  Father 
Livesey  sang  High  Mass,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ward  and 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Clifton. 

Father  Ward,  in  his  review  of  the  twenty-five  years,  said  it 
seemed  incredible  that  with  the  remote  exception  of  St.  Philip 
Neri  at  Lower  Sydenham  there  was  neither  Catholic  Church  nor 
school  in  the  borough  of  Lewisham  in  1S93,  although  tne  popula- 
tion numbered  120,000.  Now,  there  are  six  churches  and  four 
schools.  He  invited  the  parishioners  to  unite  with  the  celebrant 
in  rendering  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  the  graces  and 
blessings  bestowed  by  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  Who  in  His 
bountiful  generosity  had  always  given  the  increase  to  the  humble 
efforts  that  had  been  made.  The  choir  sang  Gounod’s  Messe 
Solennelle,  and  the  Te  Deum  afterwards  in  thanksgiving.  In 
the  evening,  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  Hewlett,  D.D.,  began  a 
course  of  sermons,  and  preached  powerfully  on  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Reformation.  A solemn  procession  ©f  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  and  Benediction  concluded  the  day  of  thanks- 
giving. 

After  the  evening  service  the  Rector  entertained  upwards  of 
forty  gentlemen  to  dinner,  which  was  served  in  the  open  air. 

Brixton.— Father  Clement  Parsons  established  on  Sunday, 
in  Corpus  Christi  Church,  Brixton,  a branch  of  the  Association 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  In  the  course  of  an  address  he 
pointed  out  that  the  British  Empire  existed  as  a fact,  and  afforded 
a splendid  opportunity  for  carrying  the  faith  to  heathen  peoples. 
It  was  common  sense  policy  to  use  it,  and  the  Church  looked  to 
the  English  Catholics  as  citizens  of  this  Empire  to  make  use  of 
our  opportunities  and  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith. 

Walworth. — An  instance  was  given  on  Sunday  of  the  prac- 
tical assistance  which  a progressive  congregation  can  give  the 
clergy  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  A few  months  ago  the  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs,  Walworth,  invited  the 
Catholics  of  the  parish  to  subscribe  towards  the  erection  of  the 
lower  portion  of  a marble  altar  as  a memorial  to  those  who  fell 
in  the  war,  and  on  Sunday  he  had  the  pleasing  announcement  to 
make  that  the  amount  required,  ^330,  had  been  subscribed.  He 
now  asked  them  in  confidence  to  give  a further  £150  to  complete 
the  altar.  At  once  the  congregation  generously  responded,  and 
commenced  a collection  amongst  themselves  and  friends. 

Public  Procession. — Two  thousand  Catholics  walked  in  pro- 
cession through  the  principal  streets  of  Southwark  and  North 
Lambeth  on  Sunday,  to  give  honour  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  and 
to  pray  for  a lasting  world  peace.  The  impressive  function  was 
witnessed  by  a vast  concourse  of  people,  many  of  whom,  ignorant 
of  its  object,  yet  nevertheless  paid  homage  to  the  emblems  of 
Catholic  piety  carried  by  the  processionists.  The  area  visited  is 
closely  associated  with  turbulent  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  for  the  procession  started  on  its  long  journey,  from  the 
site  on  which  Lord  George  Gordon  gathered  the  rabble  to  sack 
the  Catholic  churches  of  London.  Near  by  also  vvas  the  halting- 
place  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  and  within  a short  distance  of 
the  area  is  Walworth,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  The 
Very  Rev.  D.  O’Meara  (the  Administrator  of  St.  George’s  Cathe- 
dral) and  Father  Filmer  were  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of 
what  proved  to  be  a kaleidoscopic  picture  of  Catholic  devotion 
and  practice.  The  vanguard  was  provided  by  the  Guild  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ransom  and  deputations  from  many  South  London 
churches  followed  with  banners  and  statuary.  Nearly  500  girls 
dressed  in  white  with  veils  formed  a picturesque  feature  of  the 
procession,  which  included  also  different  guilds  and  confrater- 
nities, members  of  the  League  of  the  Cross,  clergy  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  statue  of  our  Lady  almost  hidden  from  view 
by  flowers. 

Father  Filmer,  in  an  address  in  the  Cathedral,  spoke  of  the 
educational  influences  which  such  processions  had  upon  those  ' 
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outside  the  Church,  many  of  whom  were  earnest  thinking 
people  and  were  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  teaching 
of  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  He  urged  the  processionists  to 
pray  for  such  people  that  they  might  be  guided  aright. 

In  the  evening,  Father  Filmer  and  the  clergy  visited  the  street 
shrines  erected  in  the  parish. 

TiIe  Catholic  Play  Society. — Within  the  past  few  days  the 
neighbourhood  of  Waterloo  Station  has  been  placarded  with  an 
announcement  that  the  Catholic  Play  Society  proposed  giving  in 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hall  “ Mary  Tableaux  in  action,  depicting 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.”  The  clergy  of 
St.  George’s  Cathedral  were  unacquainted  with  the  origin  or  the 
activities  of  the  society,  and  the  Administrator  placed  himself 
in  communication  with  the  hon.  organizing  secretary,  with  a view 
to  obtaining  the  particulars  necessary  to  commend  the  object  of 
the  entertainment  to  the  Catholics  of  the  parish.  The  reply 
stated  that  in  the  Catholic  Play  Society  there  were  members  of 
both  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Communions,  and  also  a few  of 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  The  society  was  not  “ labelled,” 
it  was  pointed  out,  but  it  had  three  objects  which  united  it — (1) 
the  glory  of  God,  (2)  a wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  (3)  the  honour  due  to  the  Mother  of  God 
and  the  Blessed  Saints.  The  hon.  organizing  secretary  added : 
“ That  is  our  ‘ apologia,  ’ and  we  are  trying  to  carry  out  these 
objects  partly  by  bringing  back  religious  drama  to  its  original 
place  in  the  teaching  office  of  Holy  Church.” 

In  a circular  letter  signed  “ Newcastle,”  and  bearing  the 
address  of  Berkley  House,  Hay  Hill,  W. , the  objects  of  the 
society  are  more  fully  explained.  It  states  that  11  the  Church  has 
undoubtedly  lost  much  during  the  past  two  or  three  centuries 
bv  allowing  the  great  influence  which  the  drama  had  always 
exercised  over  men’s  minds  to  become  almost  entirely  secularized. 
The  prime  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  society  was  the  definite 
restoration  to  the  Ch-rch  of  this  most  useful  department  of  her 
teaching  office.” 

Father  O’Meara,  the  Administrator  of  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
has  written  to  the  promoters  of  the  entertainment  that  whilst 
the  objects  of  the  society  may  be  excellent  in  their  motive,  the 
only  claim  to  the  word  “ Catholic  ” is  that  the  organization  com- 
prehends any  and  everyone  likely  to  agree  with  its  motives. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Hawkesyard. — The  recently  appointed  Visitor  Apostolic  to 
Egypt,  the  Right  Rev.  Felix  Couturier,  O.P.,  Bishop  of  Myrio- 
phvtos,  paid  a visit  to  the  Dominicans  at  Hawkesyard  last  week, 
and  on  Thursday  (Ascension  Day)  sang  Pontifical  High  Mass. 
His  lordship  was  for  many  years  a member  of  this  community, 
and  was'  elected  Prior  in  1910,  a position  which  he  held  till  1913. 


HEXHAM  AND  NEWCASTLE 

Gateshead:  K.B.S.  Retreat  at  Whinney  House. — By 

arrangement  of  the  zealous  Rector  of  St.  Bede’s,  Jarrow,  a 
large  party  of  Knights  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  including  some 
candidates  for  knighthood,  assembled  at  Whinney  House, 
Gateshead,  on  Friday,  May  30m,  to  spend  the  week-end  in 
retreat.  The  Meditations  and  Instructions  were  given  by  Father 
F.  Woodlock,  S.J.,  the  other  public  exercises  being  conducted  by 
the  Superior,  Father  P.  Denley,  S.J.,  who  also  devoted  himself 
to  securing  the  material  comfort  of  the  retreatants  throughout 
their  visit.  Both  Fathers  declared  themselves  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  men  and  the  edifying  way  in 
which  they  observed  the  discipline  of  the  retreat.  The  presence 
of  a skilled  organist  was  a great  help  to  the  hearty  singing  at 
Benediction  each  evening,  and  perhaps  had  something  to  do  with 
the  voluntary  gathering  of  the  men  during  recreation  in  the 
evening  for  the  devout  singing  of  hymns  around  the  piano  in 
their  reading  room.  Seven  candidates  made  their  consecration 
and  received  their  knighthood  at  the  close  of  the  retreat.  The 
exercitants  took  away  with  them  a good  supply  of  C.T.S., 
C.S.G.  and  other  Catholic  literature,  a stock  of  which  is  kept 
at  Whinney  House  for  the  convenience  of  men  who  have  learnt 
in  retreat  time  their  responsibility  to  keep  up  to  the  times 
in  matters  affecting  social  and  Catholic  interests. 


LEEDS 

Ripon. — On  Sunday  evening  Father  Levick,  A.C.F.,  gave  a 
limelight  lecture  in  the  Spa  Cinema,  Ripon,  on  “ Bl.  Joan  of 
Arc.”  The  hall  was  filled  with  Canadian  and  Imperial  soldiers, 
who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  lecture,  judging  from  the  re- 
peated rounds  of  applause  they  gave,  especially  at  the  beautiful 
picture  representing  Joan  of  Arc  riding  with  her  6,000  soldiers 
into  Orleans  and  bringing  relief  to  the  starving  citizens.  Suitable 
■hymns  were  sung  by  the  soldiers,  and  Father  Comerford  ren- 
dered the  new  song,  “ Joan  of  Arc,”  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
audience,  who  joined  in  the  chorus  most  heartily. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 

York  : Public  Procession. — The  annual  procession  in  honour 
of  our  Lady  was  held  in  the  streets  adjacent  to  St.  George’s 
Church,  York.  After  the  rosary  and  a sermon  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Roche,  the  procession  started,  headed  by  the  oross-bearer  and 
acolytes,  and  by  four  little  girls  carrying  a banner  of  St.  George. 


Next  came  the  schoolgirls,  clothed  in  white  dresses  and  veils, 
and  displaying  the  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Children  of 
Mary,  wearing  the  regalia  of  their  Guild,  were  preceded  by  a 
magnificent  banner  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Then  came 
the  schoolboys,  wearing  their  green  and  gold  sashes,  and  carrying 
aloft  the  banner  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  altar  boys  with  lighted 
candles.  Our  Lady’s  statue,  bedecked  with  flowers  and  garlands, 
was  borne  by  four  non-commissioned  officers  and  surrounded  by 
a guard  of  honour,  the  little  girls  in  blue  and  pink  bearing  flowers, 
the  infant  boys  in  white  as  pages  carrying  lilies,  and  the  military. 
After  these  came  the  priests,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Cronin,  Father 
Roche,  and  Father  Claus.  The  confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
was  well  represented  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  parish  wear- 
ing their  insignia.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  remainder 
of  the  congregation  and  the  general  public.  The  singing  of  the 
hymn,  “ To  our  Lady,”  was  led  by  St.  George’s  choir,  and 
heartily  joined  in  by  the  others  present.  After  the  return  of  the 
procession  to  the  church  the  Benediction  of  the  most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment was  given  by  Father  Roche. 


PLYMOUTH 

Axminster  : A Memorial  Cross. — On  the  afternoon  of  Ascen- 
sion Day  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  Goudy  blessed  and  dedicated 
a memorial  Calvary,  erected  outside  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Axminster.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  T.  Barney,  Exeter,  the 
Rev.  Jules  Van  Heede,  Lyme  Regis,  and  the  Rev.  Cyril  Smith, 
Okehampton.  Father  Barney  addressed  the  large  gathering,  and 
spoke  of  all  that  the  Cross  should  mean  to  Christians,  and 
appealed  for  a fuller  realization  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Calvary. 
“ De  Profundis  ” was  recited,  and  Benediction  followed  in  the 
Church. 

Exmouth. — At  a meeting  of  the  townspeople  of  Exmouth 
to  consider  a war  memorial,  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Palmer,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers,  suggested  something  appro- 
priate to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  and  at  the  same  time  helpful 
to  the  boys  who  had  returned.  Army  training  had  made  their 
boys  A 1,  and  he  would  like  to  see  them  kept  A 1.  He,  therefore, 
moved  that  the  cricket  field  and  allotment  ground  behind  it  be 
made  into  one  huge  recreation  ground  for  the  town,  where  every 
convenience  for  healthy  recreation  could  be  provided.  The 
Mgr.’s  suggestion  was  referred  to  a committee  for  fuller  considera- 
tion, and  the  Rev.  gentleman  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
committee. 

Exeter. — His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Plymouth  has  graciously 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Provost  Hobson  Memorial  Scheme,  which  aims  at  raising  £3,500 
to  complete  the  church  tower.  The  Vicar- General,  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Provost  Barry,  is  also  a member  of  the  executive.  Mr. 
Edgar  F.  Ware  is  chairman  of  the  committee ; and  Rev.  T. 
Barney  is  acting  as  hon.  treasurer.  The  sum  subscribed  to  date 
is  £319  8s. 


PORTSMOUTH 

Winchester  : Provost  Gunning’s  Jubilee. — On  Thursday 
afternoon  in  the  garden  of  29,  Jewry  Street,  which  waslfpur- 
chased  some  years  ago  as  a site  for  a new  church,  the  congrega- 
tion and  many  friends  of  the  very  Rev.  Provost  Gunning,  rector 
of  St.  Peter’s,  assembled  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  aniversary 
of  his  ordination  with  a presentation.  These  fifty  years  of 
priesthood  have  been  spent  in  Winchester,  for  after  leaving 
Lisbon  College  in  1869,  Father  Gunning  was  appointed  assist- 
ant priest  to  Father  Ignatius  Collingridge,  and,  upon  his^death, 
in  1889,  succeeded  him  in  the  charge  of  St.  Peter’s.  Five  years 
later  he  was  nominated  a Canon  of  the  Chapter,  of  which  three 
years,  ago  he  was  appointed  Provost.  He  is  well  known  and 
highly  respected  in  Winchester,  and  a religious  inspector  £b£ 
schools  for  the  diocese  of  Portsmouth. 

Father  Nagle  who,  as  chairman  of  the  presentation  'com- 
mitee,  presided  over  a representative  gathering  on  t Thursday, 
extended  a hearty  welcome  to  all  on  what  was,  he  thought, Jan 
unique  occasion.  For  fifty  years  Canon  Gunning  had  kept  the 
flag  of  the  Catholic  Church  flying  at  top-mast  in  that  city. 

Canon  Kuner,  of  Southsea,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Portsmouth,  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  people  of  Winchester  had  come  out  in  such  numbers  to  do 
honour  to  Provost  Gunning,  for  they  felt  that  an  honour  done 
to  him  was  an  honour  done  to  the  clergy  generally.  Provost 
Gunning  was  no  ordinary  priest : he  was  the  senior  of  the  Ports- 
mouth diocese,  not  only  in  point  of  ordination,  but  also  in 
dignity,  and  any  gift  made  to  him  his  brother  priests  regarded 
as  one  made  to  the  diocese  as  a whole. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gudgeon,  J.P.,  said  he  had  been  deputed  by  the 
members  of  Canon  Gunning’s  congregation  to  offer  him  their 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  remarkable  event  they  were 
gathered  to  celebrate.  Not  only  did  they  congratulate  him  on 
the  length  of  years  he  had  served  in  the  ministry,  but  also  on 
the  fact  that  all  those  years  had  been  spent  in  Winchester, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  congregation  he  offered  him  their  respect 
and  admiration  for  what  he  had  done.  He  was  sure  one  of 
the  disappointments  of  Canon  Gunning’s  life  had  been  with 
reference  to  their  new  church.  The  delay  was  in  no  way  Canon 
Gunning’s  fault,  and  he  thought  that  as  that  day  they  looked 
at  the  lovely  site  on  which  they  had  gathered  they  realised 
what  they  had  escaped  by  not  'taking  action  earlier.  They 
had  now  secured  a site  which  was  second  to  none/  and  he  believed 
that  Providence  had  ordained  that  that_delay  might  tumfout 
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“ What’s  in  a Name  ? 

That  we  call  a rose, 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 

THUS  muses  Shakespeare’s  immortal  Juliet.  The  love-sick  maid 
had  good  reason  for  wishing  that  Romeo’s  patronymic  had  been 
some  other,  but  yet,  as  the  Bishop  of  Salford  in  an  interesting 
article  on  “ Christian  Names  ” in  The  Tablet  of  May  24,  says,  “ there 
are  circumstances  in  which  there  is  a good  deal  of  importance  in  a 
name.”  Only  last  week,  for  instance,  a Judge  decided  in  favour 
of  a cinema  actor  against  a company  who  had  employed  him  and 
sought  to  restrain  the  actor  from  offering  his  services  to  any  other  firm 
under  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  public  and  had  become 
famous  in  their  films.  If  the  Judge  had  decided  otherwise  the  artiste 
would  have  had  to  start  all  over  again  and  have  had  to  endure  all 
the  hardships  incidental  to  the  beginner’s  career — an  obviously 
unfair  handicap.  Much  the  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  the  writer, 
because  owing  to  the  “ wide  and  honourable  reputation  of  many 
years’  standing,”  with  which  Truth  credited  me  over  twelve  years 
ago,  the  name  of  Hurcomb  is  known  and  trusted  in  many  wide  and 
varying  circles — patrician,  plebian,  official,  ecclesiastical  and  secular. 

After  reading  the  Bishop’s  article,  my  curiosity  was  aroused  as  to  the 
meaning  of  my  own  names,  and  having  after  looked  up  the  informa- 
tion, it  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  singular  that  my  two  Christian 
names  should  have  the  meaning  they  possess,  and  that  they  were 
suggested  by  an  aunt  who  is  now  a Roman  Catholic,  but  was  not  of 
that  faith  when  I was  taken  to  the  font  fifty-six  years  ago.  I found 
that  the  meaning  of  my  first  name  (William)  was  resolute,  defender, 
protector,  and  my  second  (Edward)  guardian  of  happiness.  Those 
readers  who  have  followed  my  queer  writings  for  months  and  years 
will  agree  that  in  my  case  there  is  something  in  it.  At  all  events  the 
Bishop  has  provided  me  with  a little  copy.  I have  made  a name 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  and,  especially  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  in  Piccadilly  it  has  become  famous  by  reason  of  the  thousands 
I have  helped  over  the  stile.  My  method  of  doing  this  is  simply  to 
study  my  customer’s  interests  first  and  my  own  pocket  afterwards. 

As  a consequence  there  is  no  other  member  of  the  trade  throughout 
the  kingdom  who  can  produce  the  hundred  and  hundreds  of  letters 
of  appreciation  that  have  reached  me  the  last  few  months.  Whether 
it  is  Grosvenor  Square,  Berkeley  Square,  Park  Bane,  Hans  Place, 
Stratton  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  the  Carlton,  Claridges,  Army  and 
Navy,  Brookes’,  Cavalry,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  ALB  the  other 
clubs  and  mansions  in  and  around  Mayfair,  the  news  is  spreading 
like  wildfire  of  what  I am  doing. 

Remember  the  name  of  William  Edward  Hurcomb  stands  for 
the  resolute  guardian  of  your  interests  and  happiness,  by  giving  or 
obtaining  for  you  full  value.  I am  willing  to  defend  and  protect  you 
from  the  sharks  and  vultures  that  abound  in  my  neighbourhood, 
who  are  ever  watching  to  catch  the  unwary  prey.  Bet  me  quote 
“My  Neighbour  ” advertisement  once  again.  A lady  called,  and 
when  I told  her  that  her  two  pieces  of  jewellery  had  sold  for  £1,000 
at  one  of  my  great  auction  sales,  she  disclosed  the  fact  that,  before 
she  brought  them  to  me,  a friend  of  hers,  in  the  line,  had  offered  her 
less  than  one-half  ! I could  not  help  remarking,  “ Save  us  from  our 
friends.”  Previous  to  that  I paid  £127  for  silver  for  which  a 
neighbour  had  offered  £60.  That  is  neighbour  one  and  two. 
Neighbour  number  three  offered  £40  for  what  I paid  over 
£100.  Neighbour  number  four  offered  a Prelate  £95  for  what  I 
paid  £325.  Neighbour  five  offered  £350  for  what  I sold  at 
auction  for  £1,250.  Neighbour  six  offered  £15  for  what  I had 
paid  £65.  Many  similar  examples  could  be  quoted  and  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  these  statements  produced. 

I ON  NOSEY  PARKERS  AND  BUSYBODIES. 

I have  been  asked  and  have  tried  to  raise  the  tone  of  my  “ curiously 
convincing  advertisements,”  as  the  editor  of  Truth  has  described 
them,  but  I fear  the  heading  to  this  paragraph  will  induce  many  to 
think  that  I have  suffered  a relapse.  Bet  me  explain.  On  May  30, 
what  I believe  was  the  most  telling,  instructive  and  interesting  adver- 
tisement that  has  ever  appeared  occupied  one  whole  page  of  The 
Times.  It  was  worthy  of  that  great  journal.  But,  alas,  there  are 
so  many  busy  -body -nosey -parker-goodness-me-how-can-he-afford  -to- 
do-it  folk  saying,  “ how  he  must  fleece  those  who  respond  to  his  adver- 
tisements.” 

Now,  reader,  let  me  say  that  I was  always  bad  at  sums,  but  one  does 
not  need  to  be  a mathematician  to  work  out  this  simple  problem.  I 
will  not  give  you  the  exact  figures.  I have  held  auction  sales  amount- 
ing to  £100,000  in  four  months.  So  sensational  are  these  sales  that  no- 
where else  in  the  wide  world  exists  such  keen  competition  or  are  such 
sensational  prices  realised.  I charge  6 per  cent,  on  sales.  Work  it  out. 
You  have  done  it  ? Well,  suppose  the  whole  page  cost  something 
like  £300,  don’t  you  think  that  publicity  and  the  power  of  the  press 
is  worth  paying  for  ? Some  folk  cannot  see  further  than  their  nasal 
organs.  If  anyone  has  not  seen  The  Times  for  May  30,  write  and 
ask  me  for  a free  copy,  and  while  the  supply  lasts  I will  send  it,  and 
you  will  at  once  admit  that  the  advertisement  is  all  I claim  it  to  be. 
Another  little  problem  or  should  I say  example.  The  day'  that  comes 
between  the  Saturday  and  Monday — -no  that’s  wrong,  because  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old-time  ballad  “ Sally  in  our  Alley  ” — I 
mean  the  day  that  comes  between  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  falls  on 
Thursday.  Much  against  the  wishes  of  certain  “ know-alls,”  I have 
decided  to  hold  my  next  great  jewel  sale  on  that  day.  “ You  have  got 
some  pluck,”  said  one.  I replied  in  the  words  of  a very  popular  auc- 
tioneer to  me,  “ The  name  of  Hurcomb  spells  magic.  They  all  come 
to  your  sales.  Only  the  other  day  a very  respected  member  of  our 
profession  admitted  that  we  do  not  get  half  the  prices  that  Mr.  Hur- 
comb gets.”  “Yes,  it  is  quite  true,”  I admitted,  but  added,  “ you  know 
why  it  is  ? Simply  because  it  is  known  that  I go  there  T O SELL,  NOT 
TO  BUY  IN,  and  the  indispensable  dealer  knows  that  he  would  not 


- have  the  trouble  of  marking  the  goods  and  the  time  and  expense  of  a 
long  railway  journey  for  nothing.”  Why,  reader,  imagine.  Say 
that  a number  of  would-be  buyers  spend  twenty  minutes  each  in  work- 
ing out  the  weights  and  values  of  a diamond  tiara  or  necklet.  It 
turns  out  to  be  worth  £1,200,  but  the  vendor  will  not  take  less  than 
£2,000;  there  results  a loss  of  valuable  time.  This  is  constantly  hap- 
pening at  one  sale-room  in  particular,  where  high  reserves  are  the 
order  of  the  day, — three  lots  out  of  ten  are  sold.  At  my  last  sale  I bought 
in  three  out  of  380  ! Unparalleled  was  the  scene  the  other  day  when 
the  building  fairly  shook  with  the  ringing  cheers  and  the  singing  “ He’s 
a jolly  good  fellow  ” when  I entered  the  rostrum.  It  seems  paradoxical 
that  it  should  be  so,  because  they  do  not  get  any  cheap  lots,  the  com- 
bination or  knock-out  which  exists  is  really  nothirg  more  than  a 
gamble.  There  are  so  many  hangers-on,  and  much  the  same  spirit  as 
exists  on  a racecourse  prevails  in  the  sale-room.  They  will  knock-out 
on  anything,  and  a certain  little  clique  will  combine  to  fix  or  land 
some  dear  lot  on  the  juggins  to  be  found  in  the  sale-room  as  well  as 
in  the  gambling  hells  of  the  West  End,  of  which  I know  so  much, 
although  I have  never  been  in  one,  nor  have  I been  to  Epsom  for  the 
Derby  or  any  other  race. 

I am  on  the  way  to  the  far  side  of  Gloucestershire,  and  it  is  the  29t 
of  May,  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  the  whole  page  in  The  Times  to 
which  I have  referred.  I am  travelling  without  charging  a’  fee,  just 
a third-class  fare,  to  interview  a gentleman.  I fully  expect  to  fix  up  the 
sale  of  a collection  of  silver,  jewels,  porcelain,  pictures,  antique  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.  Should  my  expectations  be  realized,  the  commission 
on  this  visit  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  page  advertisement  in  The  Times. 
Then  there  are  the  unexhausted  results  of  that  wonderful  advertise- 
ment, although  a£  the  pavement  artist  puts  it,  “it’s  all  my  own  work,” 
and  I am  equally  proud  of  it.  So  please  do  not  ran  away  with  the  idea 
that  you  have  to  pay — to  use  an  expression  I have  heard  ’Varsity  men 
and  Girton  girls  use— through  the  nose  because  I spend  so  much  in 
advertising. 

Now  for  a word  of  advice.  Do  not  take  notice  of  those  who  may 
advertise  CUTTING  PRICES,  but  stick  to  the  NEW  FIRM  that  has 
come  to  stay.  I claim  to  be  the  pioneer  in  this  great  offensive.  The 
old-fashioned  firms  have  had  it  all  their  own  way  too  long,  and  I 
challenge  the  whole  of  the  trade  to  produce  letters  of  appreciation  that 
I receive  by  the  score  every  week. 

Bet  me  relate  a political  reminiscence  that  has  occurred  to  me.  I res 
member  Gladstone  used  to  get  about  a good  deal  with  the  noble  lord 
and  once  I heard  the  query  asked,  ‘(Where  will  Mr.  Gladstone  spend. 
his  holidays  and  week-ends  when  he  abolishes  the  House  of  Lords  ?” 
You  will  see  my  drift  shortly.  About  twenty  years  ago  Tommy  Wiles, 
late  M.P  for  South  Islington,  sent  his  election  agent  round  to  ask  me 
to  attend  and  second  a vote  of  thanks  at  an  election  meeting,  which, 
as  it  happened,  was  to  be  held  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  church  where 
I was  warden.  I refused, because  I felt  incapable  of  making  an  audible 
speech,  although  I can  make  one  on  paper.  I said  that  I should  feel 
like  Sir  Richard  Cobden,  when  he  was  about  to  make  either  his  maiden 
speech  or  one  of  his  great  speeches,  said  he  felt,  as  nervous  as  a maiden 
on  her  wedding  morning.  Well,  I suppose  they  thought  that  Warden 
Hurcomb  would  be  able  to  capture  a few  votes,  so  Tommy  Wiles  came 
himself.  I told  him  that  it  was  impossible,  the  mere  thought  of  it 
made  my  knees  shake.  So  Mr.  Wiles  went  away  thinking,  I suppose, 
what  the  next  best  step  would  be.  Presently  Mrs.  Wiles  appeared. 
She  was  a very  winsome  lady  and  I had  to  capitulate,  and  over  to  the 
meeting  I went.  I took  a seat  on  the  raised  platform  familiar  to  me 
in  connection  with  many  meetings  connected  with  the  church,  praying 
that  the  power  to  utter  the  right  message  should  be  given  to  me.  It 
was  given  ; never  before  or  since  have  I been  so  eloquent.  The  house 
was  brought  down.  I was  speaking  for  the  Liberal  and f Radical 
candidate,  and  I remember  I just  rattled  on  about  my  views  on  whisky, 
beer,  temperance,  &c.,  and  what  is  most  vividly  fixed  on  my  mind  is 
that  my  statement  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  either  ended  or 
mended  secured  such  tumultuous  applause  as  I shall  never  forget. 

Since  everybody  who  is  anybody  is  coming  to  me  now,  and  noble 
lords  ad  lib.,  I have  felt  a little  kinder  and  I should  not  say  the  same 
thing  now.  Although  I don’t  think  I am  a turncoat,  I must  say  I am 
not  the  virulent  or  advanced  Radical  that  I used  to  be.  These  M.P.s 
are  very  smart  at  election  times.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  receive 
a wire  the  next  morning  from  Sir  E.  Soares,  the  member  for  my  native 
Bynton,  asking  me  to  go  down  to  Bynton  and  render  him  the  same 
yeoman  service  as  I had  to  his  friend  Wiles  last  night. 

I have  said,  reader,  that  I think  that  I am  something  of  a modern 
Pepys  in  my  “ curiously  convincing  ” utterances,  and  although  a great 
auctioneer  recently  said  that  my  advertisements  were  ridiculous,  I say 
that  thefproof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  result,  therefore  I say,  wait  and 
see  the  result  of  the  sale  of  June  5,  in  the  next  issue,  and  in  the  mean- 
time do  not  forget  to  ask  me  to  post  on  a copy  of  The  Times  for  May  30 
with  my  wonderful  whole-page  advertisement  in.  IT  WILL  PAY 
YOU. 


May  10th,  1919. 

Dear  Mr,  Hurcomb, — Thank  you  ever  so  much.  I do 
feel  so  grateful,  you  have  been  a good  friend  indeed.  The 
advertisement  in  The  Tablet  entitled  “ Lame  Dogs  over 
Stiles”  so  took  my  fancy  that  I told  my  husband  about 
it  and  he  said  : “There  is  no  one  better  than  Mr.  Hur- 
comb.” I am  delighted,  I received  your  letter  and  cheque 
this  morning.  It  was  so  much  more  than  I expected.  I 
thank  you  a thousand  times  for  advising  me  to  put  them 
into  the  auction  sale.  My  husband  also  is  delighted  be- 
cause he  advised  Lady (my  mother)  not  to  part  with 

the  jewels  to  the  local  jeweller  until  he  had  shown  them 
to  you.” 


I value,  buy  and  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old 
Sheffield,  modern  silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collec- 
tions purchased.  Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings, 
pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Valua- 
tions for  all  purposes,  inventories  made  for  probate,  fire,  and 
other  insurances*  household  effects,  &c. — castle  or  cottage. 
N.B.—  On  no  account  address  your  parcels  otherwise 
than : — 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.  1 (lift  to  third  floor) 
Telephone : Regent  475. 

Special  Labels  supplied  for  heavy  rail-way  boxes. 
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to  the  greatest  benefit,  not  only  to  many  who  were  there  that 
day,  but  certainly  to  future  generations,  and  that  would  be 
entirely  due  to  Canon  Gunning’s  pluck  and  determination. 
Their  feeling  of  respect  and  esteem  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Provost  Gunning’s  own  flock  or  to  his  brother  clergy,  but  was 
shared  in  by  many  of  the  citizens  of  Winchester,  who  esteemed 
him  for  the  good  work  he  had  performed,  and  were  only  too 
pleased  to  take  part  in  any  celebration  in  honour  of  a worthy 
citizen  of  no  mean  city.  He  had  in  his  hand  a letter  from 
Archdeacon  Fearon,  who  wrote  that  he  greatly  regretted  that 
an  important  engagement  which  he  could  not  put  off  would 
prevent  him  from  being  present  to  pay  a public  tribute  to  Pro- 
vost Gunning’s  excellent  services  ; and  they  had  present  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  outside  their  own  congregation  to  show 
their  goodwill.  1 . 

Mr.  Gudgeon  then  read  an  illuminated  address  of  congratu- 
lation and  presented  a purse  containing  a cheque  for  200  guineas. 

Provost  Gunning,  who  on  rising  to  reply,  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm,  thanked  all  concerned  for  their  kindness  and 
sketched  some  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  city 
since  he  first  came  to  it  fifty  years  ago.  His  fifty  years  in  that 
city  had  been  a full  day  and  a happy  day.  It  was,  as  had  been 
said,  a very  rare  thing  for  a priest  to  remain  in  one  parish  for 
fifty  years,  but  he  came  there  straight  from  college  fifty  years 
ago  and  had  remained  there  ever  since,  and  he  thanked  God  for 
it.  He  was  fully  aware  of  many  shortcomings  and  imperfections, 
but  he  could  honestly  say  that  he  possessed  the  will  and  the 
desire  to  do  good,  and  if  he  could  help  anyone  by  a kind  word 
or  a kind  deed  if  it  were  in  his  power,  if  they  came  to  him,  whether 
they  were  Catholics  or  non-Catholics,  he  would  do  his  best. 

On  Thursday  morning  Provost  Gunning  had  celebrated  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  which  was  largely  attended,  and  afterwards 
gave  Benediction.  A sermon  was  preached  by  Father  Guy,  C.F. 

At  mid-day  the  Provost  entertained  the  clergy  who  had 
come  to  attend  the  afternoon  presentation  to  luncheon,  when 
his  health  was  proposed  by  Canon  Longinotto,  who  emphasised 
the  old-time  connection  between  Windsor  and  Winchester, 
instancing  the  cases  of  William  of  Wykeham,  Waynflete,  and 
others,  who  were  closely  associated  with  the  two  places. 

Farnborough  : Salesian  Church. — The  feast  of  our  Lady 
Help  of  Christians,  the  patronal  feast  of  the  temporary  Salesian 
church  at  Farnborough,  was  solemnly  observed  on  Sunday 
last  when  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rector,  Father 
Sutherland,  S.C.,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  Devine,  S.C.,  and  Rev.  W. 
Walsh,  S.C.  The  special  preacher  at  the  evening  service  was  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Austen,  S.C.,  M.A.  (London),  who  described  the  spread 
of  the  devotion  to  our  Lady  Help  of  Christians  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  through  her  inter- 
cession under  this  title.  Incidentally  he  referred  to  the  building 
of  the  new  church  at  Farnborough,  which  the  Salesians  are 
now  taking  in  hand,  and  to  which  laudable  project  the  Bishop 
of  Portsmouth  has  given  cordial  support.  They  soon  hope  to 
see  this  church  erected  through  the  generosity  of  the  Salesian 
co-operators  and  all  those  who  desired  to  see  developed  more 
and  more  the  great  devotion  to  Mary  Help  of  Christians,  and 
also  to  honour  the  memory  of  her  special  client,  the  Venerable 
Don  Bosco,  the  Founder  of  the  Salesians. 

After  the  sermon  there  was  a procession  in  honour  of  our 
Lady  through  the  grounds  of  the  Salesian  School,  which  was 
attended  by  a large  congregation  of  people.  Fathers  Gilfinan 
and  Howard  were  the  M.C.s.  The  Salesian  Cadet  Corps  formed 
a guard  of  honour  under  the  command  of  Capt.  the  Rev.  Father 
O’Connor,  S.C.,  and  the  students’  choir  was  under  the  direction 
of  Father  McTague. 


CAPTAIN  ARTHUR  HOPE,  M.C.  AND  MISS  GRIZEL 
GILMOUR. 

The  marriage  took  plaoe  on  Tuesday  at  the  Oratory,  Brompton, 
of  Captain  Arthur  Hope,  M.C.,  Coldstream  Guards,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  James  Hope,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Hope,  and  Miss  Grizel 
Gilmour,  youngest  daughter  of  Brigadier-General  and  Lady 
Susan  Gilmour.  The  Rev.  J.  Talbot,  the  Rev.  E.  Pereira,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  Burt  were  the  officiating  clergy,  and  the  bride,  who 
wore  a gown  of  white  satin  with  an  overdress  of  silver  tissue, 
was  given  away  by  her  father.  In  attendance  upon  her  were 
eight  bridesmaids — Miss  Margaret  Gilmour  (sister  of  the  bride). 
Miss  Joan  Hope,  Miss  Isabel  Gordon,  Miss  Marjory  St.  Lawrence’, 
Miss  Rosemary  Corry,  Miss  Silvia  Watney,  Lady  Margaret 
Scott,  and  Miss  Gladys  Beckett.  They  were  dressed  in  hyacinth- 
blue  chiffon,  with  black  tulle  hats,  and  the  bridegroom’s  presents 
to  them  were  platinum  and  pearl  bar  brooches.  Mr.  Henry  Hope 
was  best  man  to  his  brother. 

Among  those  present  were  : Lady  Susan  Gilmour,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Hope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Mr.  John 
Gilmour,  the  Hon.  Henry  Lygon,  Lady  Maud  Hoare,  Lord  and 
Lady  Ampthill,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hope,  Lady  Mary  Hope, 
Colonel  and  Lady  Mary  Trefusis,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lygon,  the  Hon. 
Bernard  and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Drummond,  Lord  and  Lady  Edmund  Talbot,  Miss  Agatha 
Howard,  Lady  Mary  Howard,  Lady  O’Conor,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Maxwell-Scott,  Mrs.  Walter  Maxwell-Scott,  the  Marchioness  of 
Sligo,  Earl  and  Countess  Stanhope  and  Lady  Emily  Stanhope, 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Portarlington,  the  Earl  of  Brecknock, 
the  Countess  of  Cassillis,  Lord  and  Lady  Raglan  and  the  Hon. 
Frederica  Somerset,  Lord  and  Lady  Weardale,  Lady  Cochrane  of 
Cults  and  the  Hon.  Dorothy  Cochrane,  the  Hon.  Lady  Murray, 
Lady  Hamilton-Dalrymple,  Lady  St.  Levan  and  the  Hon.  Mar- 
jorie St.  Aubyn,  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  Nevill,  Lord  and  Lady 
William  Nevill,  Lady  Dundas,  Lady  Katharine  Le  Poer  Trench, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Leconfield,  Lady  Edith  Trotter,  the  Hon.  Mar- 
garet Wyndham,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Somerset  and  Captain 
Richard  Somerset,  Mr.  and  Lady  Blanche  Cobbold,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Rupert  Beckett  and  Miss  Beckett,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ruthven,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  Lady  and  Miss  Jessel,  Lady  Seely,  the  Misses 
Stourton,  Mrs.  Andrew-Kerr,  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Richard  Hope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaisford  St.  Lawrence,  Captain 
Gaisford  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Riddell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oswald  Riddell,  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  Captain  and  Mme. 
Ghyka,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Maxwell  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Nevile,  Misses  Kerr,  Lady  Anne  Kerr,  Miss  Darell  Blount,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Eyston,  Mrs.  Western,  Miss  Clare  Blount,  Miss  Chiches- 
ter and  Captain  A.  Scott  Murray. 

After  the  ceremony  a reception  was  held  at  41,  Eaton  Square, 
and  later  Captain  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hope  left  for  Walmer  Castle, 
Deal,  lent  by  Earl  and  Countess  Beauchamp. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


Cardinal  Merrier,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  is  to  he  offered 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Cambridge  University. 

Dr.  Anton  Bonaventura  Jeglitch,  Bishop  of  Lioubliana 
(Laibach),  who  played  so  important  a part  as  ardent  advocate 
of  Slav  aspirations  during  the  War,  is  shortly  expected  in  London. 
He  is  a typical  example  of  the  patriotic  clergy  who  stood  by  their 


MARRIAGES 

♦ 

CAPTAIN  BERNARD  LEES,  M.C.,  AND  MISS  MARY 
RADCLIFFE. 

At  Westminster  Cathedral  on  Tuesday,  the  marriage  took  place 
of  Captain  Bernard  Lees,  M.C.,  Dorset  Yeomanry,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Eliot  Lees,  M.P.„  and  the  late  Lady  Lees, 
of  South  Lytchet  Manor,  Poole,  Dorset,  and  Miss  Mary  Radcliffe, 
daughter  of  Colonel  P.  Radcliffe,  R.E.,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Percival  Radcliffe,  of  Rudding  Park, 
Yorkshire.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Percy 
Williams,  and,  in  the  absence  of  her  father  in  France,  the  bride 
was  given  away  by  her  cousin,  Captain  Everard  Radcliffe.  After 
the  marriage  a short  address  was  delivered  by  Father  Bampton, 
S.J. 

The  wedding  dress  of  ivory  satin  had  a satin  train  veiled  in 
embroidered  gauze.  An  old  lace  veil  was  worn  with  a wreath 
of  gold  leaves  and  orange  blossom,  and  she  carried  a bouquet 
of  arum  lilies.  The  bride  was  attended  by  fourschildren — Miss 
Christian  Irby,  Master  Harry  Radcliffe,  Master  Guy  Elliott, 
and  Master  Roland  Blennerhassett,  and  by  ten  bridesmaids — 
Miss  Lees  (sister  of  the  bridegroom),  Lady  Mary  Plunkett,  the 
Hon.  Ivy  Stapleton,  the  Hon.  Moira  de  Yarburgh-Bateson,  Miss 
Mayne,  Miss  Nugent,  Miss  Joan  Ponsonby,  Miss  Bullen,  Miss 
Margaret  Charlton,  and  Miss  Kentish — who  were  dressed  in 
hydrangea  pink  and  blue,  with  chiffon  tunics  edged  with  silver 
lace.  With  this  was  worn  a Russian  headdress  with  a veil  of 
silver  tissue,  and  each  maid  carried  a white  ostrich  feather  fan 
Jithe  gift  of  the  bridegroom)..  Mr.  Lionel  Gibbs  was  best  man. 
After  the  wedding  a reception  was  held  in  Eaton  Place  at  the 
residence  of  Ethel  Lady  Beaumont. 


ZHlemovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


Saturday,  June  7,  1919-] 
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people  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a secular  struggle  for  Slav 
nationality  against  German  aggression. 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  M.P.,  the  Chief  Government 
Whip,  has  gone  abroad  for  a course  of  baths  at  Bagnoles. 

The  Countess  of  Fingall  has  arrived  in  London  from 
Killeen  Castle,  Dunsany,  Co.  Meath. 

Lady  Lovat  has  left  London  for  Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly, 
Inverness. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Edith 
Cavell  Homes  of  Rest  for  Nurses  at  Farm  Street  Church  on 
Sunday  before  last  realized  ^88  15s.  6d. , which  the  Rev.  Father 
Donnelly  has  forwarded  to  the  Institution. 

The  Rev.  John  Vance,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  who  for  some  time 
past  has  been  a chaplain  to  the  Forces,  is  returning  to  St. 
Edmund’s  College,  Old  Hall,  as  Vice-President. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Boyle,  C.SS.R.,  C.F.,  until  recently 
chaplain  with  the  Forces,  has  returned  to  England  from  France. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Major  Austin  Scott 
Murray,  M.C.,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Walpole  will  take  place  on 
June  26,  at  St.  James’s,  Spanish  Place,  at  11.30. 

The  marriage  between  Lieut. -Commander  Kenneth 
Dalglish,  R.N.,  and  Miss  Isobel  Macdonell  will  take  place  at 
11.30  on  Saturday,  June  14,  at  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

The  President  (Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  K.G.),  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  (non- 
Party ; non-Sectarian)  will  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Westminster  Catholic  Federation,  tickets  for  reserved  seats 
at  the  Monster  Demonstration  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  June  13,  at 
8 p.m.,  to  welcome  the  League  of  Nations.  Applications  for  these 


tickets  should  be  made  to  Room  47,  No.  5,  Chancery  Lane, 
W.C.  2.  \ 

The  Abb6  Ernest  Dimnet  has  been  sent  over  to  America 
by  the  Bishops  of  Northern  France  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
University  at  Lille, which  was  completely  separated  from  French 
life  during  more  than  four  years 

In  aid  of  the  English  Branch  of  the  -International 
Catholic  Association  for  Protection  of  Girls,  a dance  will  be 
given  by  the  Viscountess  Campden  and  Mrs.  R.  Wellesley  Colley, 
at  25,  Kensington  Court  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  at  10  p.m., 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  others. 
Tickets,  price  £1  is.  each,  three  for  £ 2 18s.  3d.,  six  for  £$  5s., 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Viscountess  Campden,  38,  Pont  Street, 
S.W.i  ; Lady  Keogh,  The  Bungalow,  East  Grinstead  ; The  Lady 
Winifred  Elwes ; Lady  Bernard,  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions ; Mrs. 
Chichester  Constable,  37,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  ; Mrs.  R.  Welles- 
ley Colley,  25,  Kensington  Court,  W.8 ; Mrs.  Cruickshank,  51, 
Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park;  Mrs.  Eyre,  1,  Belgrave  Place; 
Miss  Eyre,  Cadogan  Hotel ; Mrs.  Fegan,  Hampton  Court  Palace  ; 
Mrs.  John  Grace,  Elm  Park  House,  Elm  Park  Gardens  ; Mrs.  C. 
Liddell,  Durrant’s  Hotel ; Mrs.  Leslie  Martin,  13,  Hyde  Park 
Terrace,  W.2  ; Miss  Sybil  Petre,  Tor  Bryan,  Ingatestone ; Mrs. 
Silvertop,  45,  Egerton  Gardens. 


The  Cardinal  at  Lansdowne  House  : A Correction. — In  his 
speech  last  week  at  Lansdowne  House  at  the  Conference  of  the 
National  Council  of  Public  Morals,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  was 
reported  as  saying  : “ Any  indirect  interference  with  that  life,  even 
in  its  pre-natal  condition,  is  a grievous  sin.”  For  the  word 
“ indirect,”  “ direct”  should  be  substituted. 


For  cleaning  Silver.  Electro  Piate  &c. 

Goddard's 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  everywhere  6d  8/-  2/6  & 4/6. 


J.  Goddard  & Sons , Station  Street , Leicester • 


Association  or  the 
Crusade  or  Praper  tor  the 
Souls  in  Purgatorp, 

ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  BRIDGETTINE 
HOUSE  OF  SYON  ABBEY,  CHUDLEIGH, 
S.  DEVON,  1892,  WITH  THE  APPROBA- 
TION OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  PLYMOUTH. 

THIS  ASSOCIATION  received  the 
Blessing  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.  on  July  12,  1893  ; it 
also  received  that  of  his  successor, 
our  late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X. 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  on 
April  10,  1915,  gave  his  Blessing  and 
approval  to  it,  as  well  as  his  Blessing 
to  all  its  members. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
pray  for  the  deceased  who  have  a 
special  claim  on  the  members’  prayers 
and  suffrages,  such  as  relations,  friends, 
neighbours,  also  Priests  and  Religious, 
and  the  Holy  Souls  in  general.  A daily 
Mass  is  offered  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  for  all  who  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

For  particulars  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  enrolment  of  members, 
application  must  be  made  to  the 
Superior,  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh, 
South  Devon,  England. 

In  connection  with  the  Crusade  is 
published  “ The  Poor  Souls’  Friend  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Monitor,"  a monthly  Maga- 
zine, originally  apd  still  chiefly  devoted 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Faithful 
Departed.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
on  the  Faithful  Departed,  it  comprises 
a wide  and  varied  field  of  literature, 
contributed  by  able  Catholic  writers. 
Subscription,  is.  6d.  yearly,  pay- 
able in  advance.  Single  copies, 
i|d.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

The  Magazine  can  be  obtained  from 
“The  Manager,”  Office  of  “The 
P.S.F.,”  Chudleigh,  South  Devon; 
or  from  Messrs.  Washbourne,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; or 
from  Messrs.  Burns  & Oates,  28, 
Orchard  Street,  W. 

A limited  space  is  allotted  for  advert- 
isements. The  scale  of  charges  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Manag  er,  Office 
of  the?  “ P.S.F  ” 


| J(obiusira«,(|'lraDers  1 

Real  Irish  Linen 
Towels,  Sheets  & ^ 
Pillow  Cases. 


Write  for  ^ 
Samples  fq 

Sent  Post  Free. 

V 

Robinson  & Sj 
Cleaver,  Ltd.,  Ss 
48N  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST  <| 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

lid.  far  word  t minimum  j«. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY,  3s.  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  tor  engaging. 
Hours  10  till  1 — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o’clock. 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously, London.*1 
Telephone  No.  17551  Mayfair. 


^TEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c.  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone  iq86  Western. 


TV/T  RS.  E.  WALDEGRAVE  BRODIE 

■*■*■*■  highly  recommends  tor  temporary  places, 
her  COOK  and  PARLOURMAID  (sisters,  and 
together  only).  Very  long  references.  Catholics 
and  wish  to  be  near  church.  Disengaged  June  2oth# 
Wages  25s.  a week.  Broadwas  Court,  Worcester* 


T7RENCH  Young  Lady,  highly 

accomplished  and  of  good  family,  desires  en- 
gagement “au  pair,”  either  in  convent  or  family  for 
July  and  August.  South  of  England  preferred. 
References  given.  Apply  to  Miss  Anton,  Union 
Bank  House,  Buckie,  N.B. 


TO  CONVENTS.— Irish  Lady 

wishes  to  hear  of  place  in  convent.  Would 
help  in  kitchen  or  at  house-work.  Understands 
dairy.  A . home  more  the  object  than  high  wages. 
Can  be  recommended  by  the  French  Sisters  of 
Charity.  No.  397,  Tablet  Office. 


TWO  NURSES,  fully  trained,  just 

demobilised,  desire  post  as  NURSE  IN  BOYS’ 
SCHOOL  and  WARD  SISTER  in  Hospital, 
respectively.  Address,  T.N.,  Convent  Sacred  Heart, 
Upper  Drive,  Brighton. 


CLERICAL. 


DRIEST  requires  permanent,  cheer- 

ful  HOME  ; easy  terms  ; limited  services  given 
if  desired.  Apply  No.  353,  Tablet  Office. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

,{d.  /,or  weird;  minimum  3%. 


\\J  ANTED  a COOK  for  quiet 

v - country  place.  Age  not  under  3c.  Kitchen 
maid  kept.  Apply  Mrs.  Dunn,  Lilystone  Hall,  Stock, 
Ingatestone,  Essex. 


WANTED  soon,  Two  PARLOUR- 

* ^ MAIDS  for  the  country  ; Upper,  35  to  40; 
Under  maid,  19  to  22.  Good  wages  to  experienced 
servants.  Two  in  family  ; ten  servants.  Not  much 
entertaining.  Apply,  The  Housekeeper,  Exton 
Park,  Oakham. 

HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

i\d.  nurd  ; minimum  39. 

nURRANT’S  HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W.— 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  (Catholic).  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet.  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s.  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone  : Mavfair  6484 


T3AYSWATER. — CECIL  HOUSE, 

41,  WESTMORELAND  ROAD.— Comfort- 
able  BOAR  D-R  E S I D E N C F..from  2 gns.  ; per 
day,  8s.  Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large 
double  rooms,  4 gns.  Miss  Rose. 


Norfolk  hotel,  bourne- 

MOUTH. — Immediately  opposite  Catholic 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  ground*. 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining.  High-class  Hotels  with  all  modern 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suites 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  termes 
or  A la  carte.  Telegrams:  "Norfolk,  Bournemouth/’ 
Telephones,  234  and  848. 


pASTBOURNE.  — SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade.  First-class  residential  bouse, 
facing  sea.  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
ehef.  Electric  light.  Terms  moderate.  Tel.  419. 
Apply  Secretary. 

“VHE  ABBEY  ” BOARDING 

■I  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London,  S,E.  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  of  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista.  “The  Abbey  ” is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience. All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

lid.  far  morel  1 minimum  33. 


ALL  STAMP  COLLECTORS 

-Ci.  should  read  THE  PHILATELIC  MAGA- 
ZINE,  '3d.  monthly.  Any  newsagent.  Published 
at  87,  Emmanuel  Road,  London,  S.W.  12. 


X-J  OME  FOR  LADIES. — Beautiful 

A Residence,  50  acres  of  park  and  farm  land  , 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts.  Chapel  on 
the  estate.  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  meDtal).  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford,  Middlesex. 
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Register  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools. 


LONDON. 

EALING  PRIORY  SCHOOL,  Montpelier  Avenue.— 
Boarders  and  Day  Boys.  Conducted  by 
Benedictine  Fathers  of  Downside  Abbey. 

ST  AUGUSTINE’S  PRIORY,  1 Hillcrest  Road, 
Hanger  Hill,  EALING.— High-class  Day  and 
Boarding  Schoolffor,Girls. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  SCHOOL,  Addison 
Road,  KENSINGTON,  W.— Day  School.  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Driscoll,  D.D.,  M.A.  £ 

ST.  MARY’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  HAMMER- 
SMITH, W.  6. — Training  College  for’the  teaching 
profession. 

ST  MARY’S  PRIORY,  STAMFORD  HILL,  N.— 

' Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Conductedjby  the 
Servite  Nuns. 

ST  MARY’S  ABBEY,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.— Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies.  (See  advertisement.) 

ST  MARY’S  CONVENT,  Eng.Inst.B.V.M.,  Eng- 
land’s Lane,  N.W.  3.— Established  1872  for  the 
higher  education  of  Girls. — BoardingiandJDay. 
(See  advertisement.) 

GAVENEY  SCHOOL,  523,  Finchley  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. — Preparatory  for  v.  Boys. 
.The  Misses  Forde-Dockery.  (See  advertise- 
ment.) 

CONVENT  OF  LA  SAINTE  UNION  DES  SACRES 
CCEURS,  HIGHGATE  ROAD,  N.W.  High- 
class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

WILLESDEN,  N.W.  10. — Convent  of  Jesus  and 
Mary. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE,  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood, 
S.E. — -Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Boys.  Conducted  byjthe  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

CLAPHAM  PARK. — Convent'of  La]Retraite,  Atkin’s 
Road. — High-class  Boarding  and  Day.School  for 
Girls. 

XAVERIAN  COLLEGE,  ir.  Nightingale  Lane 
Clapham  Common,  S.W. — High-class  Boarding 
and  Day  School.  (See  advertisement.) 


COUNTRY. 

ABINGDON,  Berks. — Convent  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
High  Class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

ABINGDON,  Berks. — Convent  of  Our  Blessed  Lady 
— Boarding  School  for  little  Boys  from  four  to 
twelve  years  of  age. 

BATH. — Convent  of  the  1 Holy  Union  of  the' Sacred 
Hearts.— Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Preparatory  for  Boys. 

BEDFORD. — Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bromham 
Road. — Secondary  Schools  for  Boarders  andJDay 
Pupils. 

BLACKPOOL.  — ST.  JOSEPH’S  ii  COLLEGE. — 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys.  Head- 
master : Dr.  R.  Dease.  Riley. 

BOSCOMBE  PARK,  Bournemouth. — Convent  of  the 
Cross. — High  Class  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Preparatory  for  Gentlemen’s  sons,  five  to  twelve 
years  of  age. 

BRENTWOOD,  Essex.  — Ursuline  Convent. — 

Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  Young  Ladies. 
Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  (See  advertise* 
ment.) 

BRIGHTON— Xaverian  College,  Queen's  Park. 
(See  advertisement.’, 

BROMLEY,  Kent. — Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — 
High  Class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 


BURY. — Convent  Secondary  School,  Day  and 
Boarding  School.  Conducted  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross. 

BYFIELD.  Northants. — Aston  le  Walls  House. — 

, Private  School  for  Boys.  Special  Preparation 

I'.-’i  ,-  for jjall  Public  Examinations. .« 

CARSH ALTON! — ■ St.  Philomena’s  i ^ College.— 

Conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross. — 
High-class  Boarding  School. 

CHELMSFORD.— NEW  HALL.— Convent  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother 
Prioress. 

DEAL. — St.  Ethelburga’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Special  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 

DOUAI  SCHOOL,  Woolhampton,  Berks. — 

Conducted  by  the  English  Benedictines.  (See 
advertisement.) 

EASTBOURNE. — Convent  of  the  Nativity.  Board- 
ing and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

ELTHAM,  Kent. — (35  min.  from  Charing  Cross).— 
Convent  of  St.  Clotilde.- — Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

ENFIELD,  Middlesex. — -Holy  Family  Convent 
College. — Select  j/Boarding’and  Day  School  for 

’ ; Young  Ladies. 

FARNBOROUGHJjEf  Hants. — Hillside  Convent.— 
High-class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

FILEY,  Yorks. — Convent  of  |the  Sacred  Heart.— 
Select  Boarding  and  Day  Schools. 

FOLKESTONE — St.  Mary’s  Convent. — -A  High-class 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — St.  Dominic’s  Con- 
vent.— High-class  Day  and  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Ladies.  . 

HAUNTON  .HALL,'  near'-Tamworth. — St.  Joseph’s 
onvent. — French  Boarding  School  for  a limited 
..umber  of  Y’oung  Ladies. 

HITCHIN,  Herts. — St.  Michael’s  School. — Secon- 
dary School  for  Boys.  Directed  by  the  Fathers 
of  St.  Edmund. 

HULL. — Convent  of  Mercy,  Anlaby  Road.— 
Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day  Pupils. 
See  advertisement.) 

ISLEWORTH,  near  London. — Convent  of  the  Faith- 
ful Companions  of  Jesus,  Gumley  House. — 
Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

LIVERPOOL. — Convent  of  the  Faithful  Companions 
of  Jesus,  Bellerive,  Princes  Park.— Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

MANCHESTER. — Convent  High  School,  Blackley 
Park. — Day  School.  — Conducted  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cross. 

MANCHESTER.  — ST.  BEDE’S  COLLEGE, 
Alexandra  Park. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys.  University  and  Scholarship  Exams. 

NEWPORT,  Mon. — Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies.  Oxford  Local  Exams.,  Lond.  Matric., 
Music  (Royal) Academy). 

OXFORD.— St.  Ursula’s  Convent. — Boarding  and 
Day  School.  Preparation  for  all  Exams. — - 
Religious  and  Ladies  received  for  University 
Course.  Country  House  at  Boar’s  Hill  for  games. 

PRINCETHORPE,  Rugby. — Benedictine  Convent. 

High-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

REDHILL,  Surrey. — -St.  Joseph’s  Convent.  De- 
lightfully situated  High-class  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.  Also  Day  School,  including  Little 
Boys. 


RICHMOND,  ftYorks.  — Assumption  Convent. — 
Boarding  School  for  a limited  number  of  pupils 

ST.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE,  OLD  HALL,  WARE. 
— Modern  Public  School  education  near  London. 
(See  advertisement.) 

SALISBURY,  Wilts. — Leehurst  Convent. — High- 
class  BoardingjSchool  forliGirls. 

SEAFORD,  Sussex — Convent  of  Providence-Annecy. 
— Boarding  School^ for  Young  Ladies  and  Little 
Girls. 

SHERBORNE,  Dorset. — St.  Anthony’s  Convent. — 
Residential  School  for  Young  Ladies, 

SLOUGH,  Bucks. — St.  Bernard’s  School. — Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

SLOUGH. — St.  James’s  Preparatory  School  (from 
Baylis  House),  Milford  House.  Miss  Butt. 
Young  gentlemen  from  4 to  12  years  of  age. 
Entire  charge  taken  of  boys  whose  parents  are 
abroad. 

SOUTHSEA. — Convent  of  the  Cross,  Grove  Road.— 
High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

SOUTHSEA. — -St.  John’s  College.  — Secondary 
School.  — Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools. 

SWANSEA. — St.  Winefride’s  Convent.. — Ursulines  of 
Jesus. — Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Pupils. 

UPTON  HALL,  near  BIRKENHEAD,  Cheshire— 
Convent  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. — 
Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

USHAW  COLLEGE,  Durham. — Apply  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Canon  Browne.  Telephone : Langley 

Park  6.  Telegrams,  “ Ushaw.” 

WALMER— VISITATION  CONVENT— High-class 
Boarding  Sell'  ol.  Limited  number.  Individual- 
care.  Public  Examin.itions.  Modern  languages. 

WALTHAM  CROSS. — Waltham  House. — Day  and 
Boarding  School.  Conducted  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross’ 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Convent  of  La  Retraite 
— Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

WEYBRIDGE,  Surrey. — St.  George’s  College, 
Woburn  Park.- — Special  facilities  for  modem 
languages. 

WIMBLEDON  College,  Edge  Hill,  Wimbledon, 
S.W.  19.  Conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

YARMOUTH  (GREAT). — Convent  High  School. — 
Day  School.—  Conducted  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Cross. 


SCOTLAND. 

DUMFRIES. — Benedictine  Convent,  Corbally  Hill. 
— Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  (See 
advertisement.) 

DUNDEE. — Convent  of  Mercy,  Lawside. — Ele- 
mentary and  Higher  Grade  Boarding  and  Day 
School.  Junior  Student  Centre. 


IRELAND. 

MACMINE  CASTLE,  co.  Wexford.— Ypres  Bene- 
dictine Abbey. — A select  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 


The  Principals  of  the  above  Colleges  and  Schools  will  be  pleased  to  forward  prospectus  on  receipt  of  card 


RATES  for  PREPAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

All  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charg-ed  for  at  the  rate  of  ijd.  per  word, 
with  a minimum  of  3s.  Advertisers  wishing 
to  have  a box  number  should  enclose  6d. 
extra. 

Births , Deaths , Marriages  and 
Anniversaries  — 

per  insertion  of  3 lines  ...  6s.  od. 

each  additional  line  ...  2s.  od. 

Advertisements  must  reach  The  Tablet 
Office  not  later  than  first  post  on  Thurs- 
days, and  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Manager. 


Mention  of  “THE  TABLET” 
when  writing  to  Advertisers 
will  ensure  prompt  attention 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES. 


THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  free  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates  : 

Inland  ...  .„  ....  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  pro  rata.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  In  favour 
of  The  Tablet  and  crossed  “Barclay's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch.” 
Foreign  Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by 
Money  Order  in  preference  to  Foreign 
Cheque. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager. 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover. 

THE  TABLET, 

ig,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


V 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s,  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i , 
Estd.  150  years.  # 

A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ ~ Any  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc.,  now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  ol  post ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free.  Platinum  scrap, 
£\(>  per  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester,  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 

PRUCIF  1XES,  finely  carved, 

' 5",  6/6;  10",  1 1/6  ; 12",  13/6;  18",  17/6;  22'', 

21/—  ; 36",  42/-.  Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Graduals  and  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

AW ATCHES  WANTED.  Any  kind 

* * in  any  condition  ; good  prices  by  return 
post.  Watches  returned  promptly,  post  free,  if  offer 
is  not  satisfactory.  E.  LEWIS,  29,  London  Street, 
Southport,  Lancs.  Est.  1873. 


Saturday,  June  7,  1919.] 
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DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  "[COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  o)  His  Eminence\Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  lordshiffithclBishofioJ  Southwark • 

Conducted  by  theS 

DAUGHTERS  .]OF  ]THE;CROSS  " 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  gymnasium,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation.  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations 'of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc, 

Dressmaking,  Cookery,!  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  suojectsare  taught  in  the  Senior  Division 
a special  class  for  elder  girls.  . „ „ 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 


MOUNT  ST.  JOSEPH 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL, 
BOLTON. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 
Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion. 


Pupils  are  prepared  for,  and  have  ob- 
tained record  successes  in  the  Oxford 
Locals,  Matric.  Board  of  Education  and 
Music  Exams! 

Terms  moderate. 

Particulars  on  application. 

§T\  MA  R Y^S  ABBEY, 

MILL  HILL,  N.W.  7 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
oi  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 
Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mother  Abbess. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospeetus,  <$V.,  apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


X AVER  IAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation, 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 

URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

A separate  Department  for  Boy  Boarders  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  (under  the  patronage 
of  His  Lordship  the  Bishopof  Brentwood. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

X AVERIAN  COLLEGE , 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR. 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 

ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 


RATCLIFF E COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals : 29  (out  of  30  presented),  With 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated. trained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Rate li fie  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  MARY’S  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS, 

ANLABY  ROAD,  HULL. 


RECOGNISED  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOARDERS  AND  DAY-PUPILS. 


Pupils  prepared  for  London  Matriculation,  the 
Oxford  Local,  I.S.M..  and  other  examinations.  For 
Prospectus  apply  Rev.  Mother  Superior. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

■JRAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration.) 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation  ; sea  and  mountain  air ; ex- 
tensive open  grounds  ; modern  house  improvements. 

English  in  all  its  branches ; French  in  daily  use, 
German  and  Italian  also  from ’native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Singing,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics.Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


CONVENT  of  the  SACRED  HEART, 
BRIGHTON. 

THE  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

which  has  been  closed  owing  to  WAR  WORK,  will 

RE-OPEN  on  SEPTEMBER  22nd. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
UNION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS 
THE  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND’S  LANE,  HAMPSTEAD,  LONDON,  N.W 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  of 
Gentlefolk,  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M. 

Trained  Teachers ; preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public  Examination! ; organised  games ; daily  walks 
on  the  beautiful  Heath  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks. 

Stations  : Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (10  min)., 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 


OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Myers,  M.VA., 
President. 


The  situation  of  the  Convent  is  beautiful 
and  most  healthy,  the  grounds  extensive. 

The  curriculum  comprises  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a high-class  education. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Music, 
Languages,  Art,  and  Needlework. 

Swedish  Drill,  organised  games,  etc., 
are  under  the  direction  of  a protessor. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


/”*ATHOLIC  BOYS  can  reside  in 

Catholic  Tutor’s  house  and  attend  First  Grade 
Public  School  as  day  pupils  for  their  secular 
education.  No.  3 14, Tablet  Office. 

PRENCH  TEACHER,  age  24, 

-A  Catholic,  good  references,  Classical  education 
(Latin,  Greek),  knowing  some  English,  desires 
TUTORSHIP  in  family  or  college  tor  October. 
Would  accept  holiday  appointment.  Reply,  stating 
salary  to  Mr.  Petit,  Nueil  les  Aubiers.  Deux-S^vres, 
France.  , 

AA/ANTED  immediately,  HEAD 

»V  TEACHER  (degree),  also  TEACHER 
(degree)  FOR  MATHEMATICS,  and  KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHER,  with  Certificate  for  Convent 
School,  Liverpool  district.  Apply  No.  393,  Tablet 
Office. 


MEDICAL. 


TyTERVOUS,  REST  CURE,  and 

IN  other  eases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W . 13. 
Tel.  Putney  647. 


AUCTION. 


THE  CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S 
LEAGUE  HUT, 

ASHLEY  PLACE,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W., 
close  to  WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL. 


THE  WOODEN  BUILDINGS  AND  THE 
ENTIRE  EQUIPMENT  THEREOF. 

MR.  W.  B.  HALLETT  is  favoured 

with  instructions  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION, 
on  the  premises  as  above,  on  Tuesday.  June  17th, 
igTg.at  1 o’clock  precisely,  the  CAPITAL  WOODEN 
BUILDINGS,  and  the  whole  of  the  FURNITURE, 
PLANT,  FIT  TINGS,  &c.,  comprising  about  90  iron 
bedsteads  and  bedding-,  a large  quantity  of  blankets 
and  linen,  2 slate  bed  billiard  tables.  2 upright  grand 
pianofortes,  by  Collard  & Collard  and  Eberhardt, 
tables,  chairs,  and  easy  chairs  of  various  kinds,  a 
valuable  soda  fountain,  copper  urns,  gas  cookers, 
heating  apparatus,  baths  and  lavatory  fittings, 
boilers, cisterns,  piping,  taps,  copper  Geyser,  culinary 
utensils,  crockery,  glass,  cutlery,  spoons,  and  forks, 
garden  effects  and  miscellaneous  items. 

May  be  viewed  day  prior  and  catalogues  had  or 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Auctioneer,  1 1 , Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.  4,  and  280  & 282,  Holloway 
Road,  N.7.  Telephone,  Central  533. 


HOUSES. 

l\d.  for  word ; minimum  Jm. 

U' HIPPING  CAMPDEN.— TO 

^ LET,  Furnished  HOUSE  for  August.  2 re- 
ception, 6 bedrooms,  bath  (hot  and  cold),  gas,  large 
picturesque  garden,  fruit  and  vegetables,  plate  and 
linen.  Close  to  Catholic  church.  Apply  Mrs.  New 
Campden,  Glos. 

4,700  ACRES  SHOOTING. 

THREE  MILES  TROUT  FISHING. 


WORCESTER  AND  SALOP  BORDER. 


HISTORICAL 

QEORGIAN  MANSION, 

in  finely  timbered  Deer  Park,  1 mile  from  station 
and  village.  500  ft.  up ; magnificent  views. 
25  bed  and  dressing  rooms ; central  heating, 
electric  light;  stabling;  garage.  Private 
Catholic  chapel  with  separate  entrance  and 
Catholic  chaplain  in  cottage  near.  Shooting 
over  4,700  acres  (700  acres  cover).  3 miles  trout 
fishing. 

TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED, 
on  lease.  Immediate  possession. 

Further  particulars  of  Agents,  Messrs.  JOHN  D. 
WOOD  & CO.,  6,  Mount  Street.  London,  W.i. 

(¥70584^ 
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VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM,  AND  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 


Telegrams  ; 

“ Perfexo,  Leamington.” 


Telephone:  46  LEAMINGTON. 
Code : A B C 5th  Edition. 


ARGHD  H.  HAMILTON  4 CO. 

POSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inuentors  of  the  Petrifying,  Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL 


Foster  Clark’s 


The  Creamiest  Custard 


CreamCusfard 


M.  O’BYRNE 

BELL  FOUNDER, 

JAMES  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


CHURCH  BELLS  & PEALS 
CONVENT  & SCHOOL  BELLS. 

For  sweetness  of  tone  and  musical 
qualities,  our  bells  are  unrivalled. 

Our  bells  can  be  heard  in  a very  large  number 
efthe  Catholic  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  medically-p  r e s crib e d 
remedy  for  Headache  and  all 
Nerve  Pains , Rheumatism  &c. 
Of  all  Chemists,  //-  d:3l-  per  bottle. 
T,  KEKFOUT  & CO..  Ltd. , Bardsley,  Lane* 


® ' T* s H PF; • * ? .4  A * );■  u 


Recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty.- 

SYMONS’  CYDER 

(Prize  Medal) 

FRUIT  WILLS,  TOTNES,  & RATCLIFFE,  LONDON 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 

Guiana  central  America 

GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  <& 

THE  ROTAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  00 

18  MOORGATE  SI  LONDON  EC 


Summer  Colds  and 
“Vapex”  cannot 
exist  together. 

Pleasant,  Safe 
and  Sure. 

From  all  Chemists, 

2/-  per  bottle. 

1 nhale  it  from  your  handkerchief. 
T KERFOOT  & Co.  Ltd.,  BARDSLEY,  Lancs. 


^The  Successful^ 
Sick-Room  Food 


Care  Needed. 

THE  food  for  a sick  person  of  any 
age  must  be  carefully  selected.  Not 
only  should  it  be  pure  and  palatable 
but  supply  concentrated  nutriment  in 
an  easily  assimilable  form,  and  be 
welcomed  as  an  alternative  to  ordinary 
milk  and  farinaceous  foods. 

The  Problem  Solved. 

The  ‘ Allenburys  ’ Diet  provides  com- 
plete sustenance.  Made  from  natural 
ingredients  only — rich  milk  and  whole 
wheat— by  a special  process  of  manu- 
facture it  is  most  appetising  and 
soothing  in  distressed  conditions,  and  is 
no  trouble  to  digest.  The  ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET  can  be  taken  indefinitely  without 
creating  distaste. 

No  Trouble  to  Make. 

It  is  portable  and  instantly  made  ready  „ 
for  use  by  adding  Boiling  Water  Only. 


For  Adults 


D78  Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  i6  Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND 

BANK  LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE : S,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


31st  December,  1918. 

Subscribed  Capital 
Uncalled  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital  ... 
Reserve  Fund 

£34,428,948 

27,256,250 

7,172,697 

7,172,697 

Deposits  ... 

Cash  in  hand  and  Balance  at  Bank  of  England  ... 
Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice  ... 

Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange  ... 

Advances 

Advances  on  War  Loans 

£334,898,435 

63,756,371 

65,809,169 

100,849,947 

99,213,614 

14,218,201 

Paid.up  Capital  is  now 
Reserve  Fund  „ „ 

£8,171,417 

£8,171,417 

PVERSEAS  BRANCH : 65  & 66,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.2. 

Specially  organised  for  Developing  British  Trade  abroad. 

Foreign  Banking  business  of  every  description  undertaken. 


Printed  by  The  Press  Printers  Ltd.,  69  to  76,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  2,  and  Published  by  Percy  Briggs,  at  the  Office  of 
The  Tablet,  19  Henrietta  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  rtf  London. — June  7,  1919. 
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NOTANDA 


The  Enabling  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  1 
opposing  views  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ana  ; 
Lord  Haldane,  and  how  the  cautious  Peers  decided  to  J 
adjourn  (p.  730).  A meeting  in  Hereford  which  had  j 
reckoned  without  the  Bishop — and  what  happened 

(P-  73°)- 

The  legality  of  bequests  for  Masses  for  the  dead. 
The  full  text  of  the  judgments  delivered  by  Lord 
Atkinson  and  Lord  Buckmaster  (p.  733). 

“ Stipends  for  Masses  ” : how  they  came  and  what 
they  mean  (p.  728). 

The  Ossevvatore  Romano’s  protest  against  the 
clauses  in  the  Peace  Treaty  affecting  the  German 
Missions.  The  object  of  Mgr.  Cerretti’s  recent  journey 
to  Paris  (p.  743). 

A first  selection  of  Catholic  names  from  the  military 
birthday  honours  list  (p.  746). 

The  importance  of  a knowledge  of  Welsh  for  explain- 
ing Catholic  teaching  in  Wales.  Nearly  a million 
people  in  the  country  speak  Welsh  (p.  749). 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Imperial  parliament;  T' HE  H°Use  of  Commons  had  to 
the  government  of  4 give  a h umed  second  read- 
INDIA.  ing  to  Mr.  Montagu’s  Government 

of  India  Bill  before  separating  for  the  recess.  But 
there  is  no  prospect  that  the  Bill  will  get  its  place  on 
the  Statute  Book  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  second 
reading  was  only  allowed  on  the  understanding  that  the 
measure  should  be  referred  to  a Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses.  This  reference  is  made  in  the  hope  that 
an  agreement  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  best  method 
to  be  pursued,  the  Government  preserving  an  open 
mind  on  the  question  and  declaring  its  readiness  to 
accept  anv  better  alternative.  In  moving  the  resolution 
Mr.  Montagu  said  that  the  Bill  was  a redemption  of 
the  policy  enunciated  two  years  ago.  The  Bill  did  not 
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set  up  a permanent  Constitution,  but  a transitional 
organization  for  local  government  which  would  pre- 
pare the  way  to  something  enduring.  It  had  been 
criticized  as  a mere  skeleton,  but  it  inevitably  had  to 
be  in  a form  that  would  admit  alterations,  and  all  new 
rules  and  regulations  would  be  submitted  to  both 
Houses.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  must  have  greater  freedom  from  the 
India  Office,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  devolution 
and  decentralization ; the  alternative  to  government  by 
dispatch  was  government  by  votes.  The  policy  of 
complete  local  self-government*  was  adopted  by  Lord 
Ripon  in  1883,  and  they  were  only  now  proceeding  to 
carry  it  out  after  a delay  of  thirty-five  years.  Further, 
they  were  writing,  and  rightly  writing,  in  continuation 
of  chapters  that  had  been  written.  Lord  Morley  made 
legislative  councils  to  some  extent  representative  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  existence  of  those  councils  that 
had  awakened  the  appetite  for  self-government,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  devote  themselves  to 
taking  the  Morley-Minto  Councils  a stage  further  in 
their  development.  Of  course,  the  difficulties  to  be 
faced  were  manifold  and  enormous.  There  were 
differences  of  education,  race  and  religion,  and  there 
were,  besides,  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  customs 
and  precepts  of  caste ; and  as  far  as  he  could  see  the 
best  way  to  get  out  of  them  was  by  the  establishment 
of  (representative  institutions.  The  essence  of  the 
problem  was  to  train  the  electorate.  Proposals  had 
been  made  to  put  5,000,000  voters  on  the  register,  but 
an  electorate  was  not  formed  by  that  mere  process. 
They  had  to  be  taught  to  vote,  to  understand  what 
the  vote  meant,  and  to  appreciate  the  results.  In 
order  to  do  that  the  vote  must  be  made  of  some  value. 
They  must  give  the  electorate  power  through  their 
representatives.  Then  they  must  choose  what  powers 
they  would  entrust  at  the  outset  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  As  to  race  prejudice,  they  must  try  to 
correct  it  in  the  Constitution. 

When  next  day  the  motion  for 
adjournment  for  the  recess  was 
brought  up,  Sir  Donald  Maclean 
referred  to  the  anxiety  as  to  what  was  happening  at 
Paris,  and  pleaded  that  a reasonable  and  reasoned 
publicity  should  be  practised.  There  was  unrest,  too, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  army,  as  to  our  com- 
mitments in  Russia  in  the  Archangel  and  Murmansk 
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regions,  in  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas, 
and  in  our  dealings  with  Admiral  Ivoltchak.  Who  was 


drawal  from  Russia,  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  and 
the  withrawal  of  the  Conscription  Act  as  a dodge  for 


bearing  the  cost  of  our  intervention,  which  must  be  at  ! setting  one  part  of  the  community  against  another. 


least  a hundred  millions  a year?  Sir  T.  C.  Warner 
insisted  that  we  had  a duty  to  perform  to  those  who 
fought  with  us  in  the  great  struggle  with  Germany 
who  had  had  their  countries  overrun  by  Bolsheviks 
and  had  had  atrocities  committed  against  their  people. 
We  must  put  these  people  in  a position  to  defend  them- 
selves. That  was  what  he  understood  our  policy  to 
be,  and  he  hoped  that  that  would  be  made  quite  clear. 
After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Churchill  explained 
that  we  were  trying  to  wind  up  our  affairs  in  North 
Russia ; our  troops  in  the  Caucasus  were  not  fighting, 
but  merely  occupying  the  country ; in  Siberia  we  had 
no  troops  except  the  two  battalions  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  fighting.  There  had  been  a considerable  set- 
back in  the  southern  sector  of  Admiral  Koltchak ’s 
advance,  but  broadly  speaking,  of  the  ground  gained 
since  the  advance  began  in  March,  about  one-quarter 
to  one-third  had  been  lost  again.  It  was  an  advance 
of  250  miles  on  a front  of  700  miles,  and  the  with- 
drawal was  about  120  miles  on  a front  of  between  200 
and  250  miles.  Our  share  in  these  operations  was  nil ; 
we  merely  contributed  munitions.  Our  total  casualties 


THE  GREAT  DROUGHT. 


A rainless  May  has  been  succeeded 
by  a flaming  June.  The  heat  in 
London  during  the  past  week  has 
been  oppressive.  On  Wednesday  114  degrees  were 
registered  in  the  sun,  and  78  in  the  shade.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  heavy  shower  on  Derby  Day  the 
drought  this  year  would  have  been  a record.  We  learn 
from  an  article  in  the  Daily  News,  which  is  full  of 
curious  information  about  the  weather,  that  there  are 
only  four  instances  of  a rainless  period  in  England  of 
more  than  twenty-five  days  during  the  sixty-one  years 
that  the  records  have  been  kept.  The  four  years  when 
the  dry  period  experienced  was  longer  than  the  present 
drought  were  in  1893,  when  twenty-nine  rainless  days 
were  recorded  in  March  and  April;  1880,  when  there 
vyere  twenty-eight  days  without  rain  in  August  and 
September ; and  in  1891  and  19171  when  there  were 
twenty-seven  days  of  drought.  There  are  records  of 
twenty-five  rainless  days  on  three  previous  occasions 
only.  Throughout  the  whole  of  May  and  up  to  June  10 
forty-one  days  the  total  rainfall  in  London  has  only 
been  .39  ins.,  while  the  average  fall  for  May  is  1.85  ins., 


in  Russia  since  the  Armistice  amounted  to  29  officers  and  for  June  2.32  ins.  ” The  heavy  rainfall  of  the  winter 
and  294  men.  One  of  the  great  reliefs  we  should  get  ( and  early  spring,  however,  equalled  the  average  rainfall 
on  a forming  of  a junction  between  the  troops  of  for  the  first  seven  and  a half  months  of  the  year  so  if 


Admiral  Koltchak  and  those  in  North  Russia  would  be 
that  the  population  would  become  largely  self-sup- 
porting. So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  cost  was  concerned, 
it  was  practically  confined  to  the  supply  of  munitions 
to  the  armies  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  General 
Denekin.  The  money  value  of  these  munitions  was  no 
doubt  considerable,  but  they  were  part  of  the  enormous 
accumulations  which  were  called  into  being  during  the 
last  three  months  of  the  war. 


LABOUR  AND 
BOLSHEVISM. 


That  not  all  Labour  men  agree 
with  the  official  Labour  party  or 
are  infected  with  Bolshevism  was 
made  abundantly  plain  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Lon- 
don on  Monday  of  the  National  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party.  Mr.  J.  A.  Seddon,  M.P.,  who  pre- 
sided, spoke  some  very  plain  words  in  the  course  of 
his  opening  address.  After  recalling  the  advance  made 
by  their  party  in  securing  the  return  to  Parliament  of 
ten  candidates,  he  pointed  out  that  these  would  form 
the  nucleus  of  a sort  of  Centre  party  which  would  be 
a bulwark  against  revolution  on  the  one  hand  and  j 
against  reaction  on  the  other.  Their  principle  was  the  j 
recognition  of  all  classes  in  the  nation,  not  of  a mere  j 
section,  however  powerful ; for  the  sovereignty  of 
selfishness  spelt  despotism  or  anarchy.  Revolution  in 
a democratic  State  was  the  apex  of  insanity,  the  reflex 
of  weakness,  and  the  instrument  of  intellectual  or  self- 
seeking  bullies.  They  stand  resolutely  immovable 
against  the  Bolshevik  madness  of  Russia  or  their 
would-be  imitators  at  home.  The  policy  of  the  party 
was  “ something  more  than  the  Labour  idea,  class  and 
mass,  wirepulled  by  intellectual  dyspeptics,  moral 
hypochondriacs  and  political  dipsomaniacs.  The  party 
must  be  comprehensive,  historical,  ideal,  ethical  and 
political.  It  must  be  national  before  it  was  inter- 
national. Its  commanding  objects  must  be  social  and 
industrial  reconstruction.  It  would  seek  annihilation 
if  it  followed  the  so-called  Labour  party  in  trying  to 
become  the  knight-errant  of  the  world,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  countries  it  sought  to  help — less 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  a profundity  of  ignor- 
ance only  equalled  by  the  expanse  of  the  great  universe 
itself.  Their  primary  function  was  national  security, 
Empire  unity,  social  equity  and  industrial  reorganiza- 
tion, based  upon  the  workers’  just  share,  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  labour.”  A resolution  was  afterwards 
passed  congratulating  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  for  refusing  to  be  coerced 
by  a section  of  the  officials  of  the  Triple  Alliance  into 
calling  a conference  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  causing 
an  industrial  upheaval.  The  resolution  also  denounced 
the  insolent  demand  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  with- 


no rain  falls  before  the  middle  of  August  we  shall  be 
up  to  the  average.  The  dry  weather  has  been  general 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  South 
has  experienced  fewer  showers  than  the  North.  In  the 
Lake  district,  the  wettest  part  of  the  country,  the 
average  rainfall  for  May  is  7.50  ins.,  and  last  month 
2.17  ms.  were  registered,  only  29  per  cent,  of  the 
average.  The  last  longest  period  of  drought,  twenty- 
seven  days  in  April  and  May,  1917,  ended  in  a week  of 
steady  rain,  during  which  1.53  ins.  were  registered.  All 
over  the  country  rain  is  now  badly  needed.  The  hay 
crop  is  reported  as  poor  in  all  districts,  the  fruit  harvest, 
from  which  only  a few  weeks  ago  so  much  was  hoped,’ 
is  now  in  great  peril.  The  winter-sown  wheat  is 
generally  strong  and  healthy  and  on  the  clay  lands  pro- 
mises a fine  crop.  The  spring-sown  wheat  and  barley 
on  the  other  hand,  is  weak  and  thin.  In  Yorkshire’ 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  and  Harrogate] 
the  moors  are  in  a dangerously  dry  and  inflammable 
condition.  Wide  tracts  of  heather  have  already  been 
burnt,  and  there  have  been  serious  losses  of  sheep  and 
grouse. 

Anxiety  and!  tension  have  marked 
the  peace  t t KY.  the  last  few  days  in  Paris,  whilst 
reply  to  the  German  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  have  been 
under  discussion,  a state  of  feeling  which  the  outbreak 
of  strikes  did  not  tend  to  assuage.  As  a natural  result 
a 1 sorts  of  rumours  were  flying  about  concerning  the 
clauses  affecting  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  reparation  to 
be  made  by  Germany.  There  were  also  difficulties 
connected  with  the  claims  of  Belgium,  and  Roumania 
was  said  to  be  dissatisfied.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Germans  were  bluffing,  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
declaring  that  he  would  not  sign.  There  was  anxiety 
also  in  finance  upon  another  point— Germany’s  ad- 
mission to  the  League  of  Nations.  This  could 
evidently  only  take  place  on  condition  of  her  havino- 
a stable  government,  signing  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 
loyally  carrying  it  out;  and  these  preclude  any  imme- 
diate admission.  Against  any  such  admission  M. 
Glemenceau  was  said  to  be  firmly  opposed,  and  refused 
to  give  way.  By  Tuesday,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
pessimistic  rumours  that  were  flying  about,  there 
seemed  to  be  a growing  impression  that  the  modifica- 
tions  to  be  offered  in  the  Treaty,  by  way  of  reply  to 
the  German  counter-proposals,  would  not  touch  vital 
points.  And  on  Wednesday  it  was  stated  in  the 
aris  press  generally  that  practical  agreement  had1  been 
reached  on  the  question  of  the  Allied  reply.  That  this 
news  was  reliable  was  evident  from  what  came  through 
next  day,  to  the  effect  that  the  reply  to  the  German 
delegates  would  be  presented  to  them  on  Friday  or 
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Saturday  at  the  latest.  According'  to  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  there  would  be  no  essential  change  in  the 
reparation  clauses,  and  that,  whilst  a plebiscite  had 
been  adopted  for  Upper  Silesia  against  French  oppo- 
sition, safeguards  and  time-limits  had  been  introduced 
at  the  suggestion  of  France.  Germany  was  to  be  given 
six  or  seven  days  to  signify  her  acceptance,  and  if, 
after  that,  she  refused  to  sign,  Marshal  Foch  would 
begin  his  march  into  the  country. 


United  Kingdom  in  August,  1914,  and  the  totals 
recruited  during  the  war  : — 


AUSTRIA  AND  HER 
TERMS. 


Country. 

United  Kingdom  ... 
England 
Scotland 

Wales  and  Mon- 
mouth ... 
Ireland 


Existing 
Forces  in 
August,  1914. 


733.5M 


Since 

Recruited. 


4,006,158 

557,6l8 


Total 
in  Arms. 


272,924 

134,202 

4,970,902 


5,704,416 


Total. 


Dr.  Renner,  the  Austrian  Chan-  j 
cellor,  has  sent  an  expostulation 
concerning  the  Peace  terms  offered 

to  Austria.  He  declares  that  the  conditions  would  Umte6  Kingdom 
deprive  the  country  of  absolutely  indispensable  means  ! „ 

for  the  maintenance  of  its  economic  life,  and  political  xa.^  7 Para  e gures  from  the  Dominions  are  not 
and  civil  order.  German-Austria  would  be  deprived  i avai  a e\  ai\  t e following  table  includes  enlistments 
of  its  richest  and  most  fertile  districts,  and  over  !or,  of  auxiliar7  service  which  are  not 

4,000,000  out  of  10,000,000  German-Austrians  would  inc  u e in  1 e nited  Kingdom  recruiting  statistics  : — 
be  subjected  to  a hostile  foreign  domination.  What  j Country, 
remained  of  German-Austria  can  no  longer  live.  It 
would  consist  merely  of  Alpine  lands,  and  the  capital, 

Vienna,  containing  2,000,000  out  of  6,000,000  in- 
habitants. This  new  State  could  only  produce  one 
quarter  5f  the  foodstuffs  required  by  its  population,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  get  three-quarters  of  its  require- 
ments from  outside.  At  the  same  time  the  country’s 
transport  system  is  financially  and  technically  ruined  by 
the  railway  lines  being  maimed  and  deprived  of  their 
starting  points.  German-Austria  wou'd,  therefore,  be 
unable  to  pay  for  the  imports  upon  which  the  people’s 
food  and  work  depend.  The  reply  concludes  with  the 
suggestion  of  a Commission  to  thrash  out  the  questions 
at  issue. 


Canada 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
Newfoundland 
Total — Small  Colonies 


Total  in  Arms. 
628,964  .. 
416,809  .. 
220,099  •• 
136,070  .. 
11,922  .. 
12,000  .. 


Empire  (less  United  Kingdom)  — ...  1,425,864 


SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG 
ON  THE  ARMISTICE 


The  total  number  of  enlistments  in  the  British  Empire 
therefore  amounts  to  7,130,280,  to  which  must  be  added 
j i.524>187  Indian  and  coloured  troops,  making  a grand 
total  of  8,654,467.  And  even  then  the  statement  is 
There  are  not  a few,  both  m this  incomplete,  for  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  men  who 
country  and  in  the  lands  of  the  fought  and  worked  at  sea — the  men  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Allies,  who  are  sometimes  tempted  Merchant  Service,  the  men  who  swept  the  German  flag 
to  regret  that  the  war  was  not  continued  until  the  from  the  seas  and  f0Ught  and  beat  the  peril  of  the  sub- 
German  Army  had  been  forced  to  surrender  in  the  field,  marines. 

It  is  felt  that  the  granting  of  the  Armistice  robbed  the  I 

triumph  of  the  Allies  of  something  of  its  dramatic  and  j STATK  population  1 ae,  proportion  of  enlistments  to 
spectacular  completeness.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  ! AN°  NLisT^iFi^f  OI  d*  u"  tr 6 ^ 6-  P°PU  atl0n  of  the 
to  know  that  this  feeling  is  not  shared  by  Sir  Douglas  ' npr  * “ ™ ! F™  15  aS  24'°7 

Haig.  Speaking  in  the  Mercers’  Hall  on  Tuesday  night  j . , n p°.  oontri  utions  of  the  different 

he  said  that  if  any  felt  regret  that  the  end  came  as  it  ! P _ • ? , *V  e ing  om  it  must,  of  course,  be 


came  as  it  ! 1 • . , , 0 . . > ^ 

did,  without  a last  fight,  the  Army  did  not  share  that  j ire]an(j^  mm  a inscription  was  never  applied  in 


regret.  It  would  have  been  possible,  after  the  great 
culminating  defeat  inflicted  on  the  enemy  on  the  Sambre  I 
on  November  4,  1918,  and  the  following  days,  to  have  1 
refused  to  grant  the  Armistice  the  enemy  sought  for,  j Country, 
and  instead  to  have  pressed  forward  with  what  speed  England  (less 
the  state  of  their  communications  would  have  let  them. 


loss  of  life,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  expenditure  j 
of  money,  and  it  could  not  have  rendered  Germany  more 
helpless  militarily  than  she  was  to-day,  with  her  Army 
dissolved,  her  guns,  transport  and  aeroplanes  surren- 
dered, and  the  crossings  of  the  Rhine  held  by  the  Allies. 
If  we  should  have  to  go  to  Berlin  we  could  do  so  j 
far  more  easily  now  than  we  could  have  done  last  | 
November. 

News  from  Russia  is  somewhat  j 
towards  peteograd.  scanty  and  often  doubtful,  but  a | 

Reuter’s  message  from  Archangel 
via  Stockholm,  published  on  Thursday  evening,  an- ' 
nounced  that  British  troops  were  participating  in  a 
move  towards  Petrograd.  They  are  part  of  a force  ! 
which  arrived  at  Murmansk  a short  time  ago,  the  other 
part  having  been  transported  to  Vologda.  This  move-  ! 
ment  towards  the  capital  was  reported  to  have  reached  i 
Petrosavodsk,  which  is  west  of  Lake  Onega,  though 
their  progress  had  been  delayed  by  blown-up  bridges. 
Their  advance  is  being  assisted  alongside  the  river  by 
a number  of  British  ships. 


Total  enlist- 
ments from  Aug., 
1914,  to 
Nov.  11,  1918. 


Percentage  of 
Estimated  ' enlistments, 
Male  Male. 

Population. ^'Population. 


Monmouth)  ... 

4,006,158  . 

..  16,681,181  .. 

24.02 

Wales  and  Mon- 

mouth 

272,924 

1,268,284  .. 

• 21.52 

Scotland 

557,6i8  .. 

2,35U843  •• 

• 23.71 

Ireland  ... 

134,202  .. 

2,184,193  .. 

6. 14 

Total,  United 

Kingdom 

4,970,902  .. 

22,485,501  .. 

22.11 

The  table  above  includes  only  the  enlistments  since 
August,  1914,  and  not  the  total  of  733,514  serving  at 
that  time.  The  full  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
given  in  the  following  table,  so  as  to  make  the  figures 
parallel  to  those  shown  for  the  Dominions  : — 

Percentage  of 
Estimated  serving  troops 
white  male  to  white  male 
population.  population. 


Country. 


Total  sent 
overseas  or  in 
training  as  at 
Nov.,  1918. 


Canada 
Australia 
! New  Zealand 

“the  military  Under  this  title  there  is  an  article  South  Africa 
effort  of  the  in  the  new  number  of  the  Round 
British  empire.’  Table  which  enables  us,  as  far  as  But  the  wond 
figures  can  do  so,  to  understand  the  greatness  of  the 
British  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  The 
following  table  shows  the  total  existing  forces  of  the 


704,416 

•••  22,485,501  ... 

25-36 

458,218 

...  3,400,000  ... 

j3-48 

33U8i4 

2,470,000  ... 

13-43 

1 12,223 

580,000  ... 

1 9-35 

76,184 

685,000  ... 

1 1. 12 

the  war 

will  always  be  the 

way  in 

which  the  Dominions  rallied  fpr  the  defence  of  the 
Motherland,  and  sent  so  many  of  their  sons  to  fight  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


THE  LEAGUE  IN  PERIL 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MASS- 
STIPENDS 

The  recent  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  estab- 
lishing the  legality  of  bequests  for  Masses  for 
the  dead  is  something  indeed  to  rejoice  at — and  this 
especially  on  three  grounds.  It  marks  the  gradual  . 

There  is  grave  reason  to  fear  that  the  Covenant  of  passing  of  religious  bigotry  and  of  that  odious  dis- 

the  League  of  Nations,  although  woven  into  the  crimination  against  Catholic  belief  and  practice'  from 

very  tissue  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  may  miscarry  at  ! which  we  have  suffered  so  terribly  in  the  past ; it 

the  last  hour.  The  Republican  party  has  a majority  in  j restores  to  Catholics  a right  concerning  the  distribu^ 

, . . „ , . . , tion  of  their  property  which  they  never  should  have' 

the  American  Senate,  and  its  leaders  are  united  in  their  1 _ . , 

„ „T  . : lost;  above  all,  it  will  benefit  the  dead,  and  thus  make 

President  Wilson  is]  „ , .,  ...  ...  f 

I some  small  reparation  for  the  sacrilegious  robberies  of 


denunciation  of  the  Covenant, 
openly  accused  of  impairing  the  independent  sove- 
reignty of  the  American  Republic  because  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  gives  “ six 
votes  to  the  British  Empire  and  only  one  to  the  United 
States.”  This  is  a strange  misapprehension.  On  the 
Council  of  the  League,  which  is  the  supreme  authority, 
the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy 
and  Japan  have  each  a single  vote.  Any  of  these  Powers 
is  liable  to  find  itself  outvoted  by  four  to  one,  but  as  the 
decisions  of  the  Council,  except  in  regard  to  questions 
of  procedure,  are  valid  only  when  they  are  unanimous, 
the  independent  sovereignty  of  each  nation  is  amply 
safeguarded.  It  is  only  when  we  pass  from  the  execu- 
tive to  the  advisory  body  of  the  League,  the  Assembly, 


the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  same  time  the  publicity  thus  given  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  giving  of  money  to  the  celebrating 
priest  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  God  is  sure  to 
bring  into  prominence  certain  questions  to  which 
Catholics  may  find  it  difficult  to  give  offhand,  a satis- 
factory reply.  We  all  know  that  a fool  may  ask  a 
question  to  which  the  wisest  of  men  may  not  always 
be  able  to  give  an  answer.  Still,  so  far  as  may  be, 
we  should  be  always  prepared  to  render  an  account  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  us  and  of  the  approved  custom  of 
the  Church.  What,,  then,  is  a Catholic  to  reply  when 
he  hears  it  said,  as  he  certainly  will  hear  it  said,  that 
it  is  monstrous  to  imagine  that  the  giving  of  money 
can  in  any  way  affect  the  state  of  the  departed — and, 

. . i moreover  (supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
that  we  find  the  British  Empire  and  the  Dominions  th(j  dfad  cou,d  be  helpedj  directly  or  ;ndirectIjb  by 

any  money  offering),  that  this  would  give  an  unjust 
advantage  to  the  rich?  Before  any  reply  can  be  made 


commanding  six  votes  while  the  United  States  has  only 
one.  That  is  merely  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  when 
it  comes  to  making  recommendations  and  suggestions, 
Canada  and  South  Africa  and  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land have  often  points  of  view  of  their  own,  for  the 
adequate  expression  of  which  they  could  ill  afford  to 
trust  solely  to  the  representative  of  Great  Britain.  If 
;hey  voted  together  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother 


with  utility  to  such  assertions  as  these,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a clear  understanding  as  to  the  nature  of 
Catholic  doctrine  with  regard  to  Masses  for  the  dead, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  justify  Catholic 
practices  on  Protestant  principles.  I shall  make  no 
attempt  here  to  prove  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning 


. , . , , T,  . , „ : the  offering;  of  Masses  for  the  dead.  It  will  be  sufficient 

Countrv  could  certainly  outvote  the  United  States — and  j & ......  ...  ., 

- J \ for  my  present  purpose  merelv  to  state  it,  so  that  the 

so  could  a combination  between  Cuba  and  Liberia.  In  ; underlying  principles  that  are  presupposed  by  our 
the  Assembly  Siam  has  the  same  voting  power  as  ; practice — which  otherwise  would  be  unmeaning — may 
France,  and  Bolivia  is  the  equal  of  Japan.  From  which  : remain  before  our  minds.  Then  we  shall  be  in  a position 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  functions  of  the  Assembly  j to  examine  the  introduction  of  the  money  element.  It  is 
are,  if  not  unimportant,  at  least  not  likely  to  be  dan-  I well  known  that  the  Council  of  Trent  asserted  the 
crerous  to  the  independent  sovereignty  of  any  of  its  ' traditional  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  against  the 

& , „ , .,  . • . r recent  Protestant  denials  : “ There  is  a Purgatory 

members.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  its  duties  | . . , , , , , 

, , , . . ! and  the  souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by  the 

will  be  to  suggest  to  the  Member-States  that  certain  i suffrages  of  (he  but  especia„y  by  the  accept_ 

treaties  or  parts  of  treaties  have  become  obsolete  and  abJe  sacHfice  of  the  altar.”  The  Profession  of  Faith 

need  reconsideration.  In  the  same  way  attention  may  1 accepted  for  the  Greeks  by  Michael  Palaeologus  at 

be  called  to  international  conditions  which  seem  to  ! the  Second  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  and 

threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  these  purposes  reproduced  in  the  Decree  of  Union  subscribed  by  the 

Canada  and  her  sister  Dominions  seem  as  well  qualified  j Greeks  and  Latins  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439 

as  Cuba  or  Uruguay  or  Siam.  Nor  in  this  connection  ' was  eveQ  more  exPlicit  : “ If  the  truly  Penitent  die  in 
, . , A , , the  love  of  God,  before  they  have  made  satisfaction  by 

need  there  be  any  apprehension  as  to  the  Monroe  doc-  t ' 

. worthy  fruits  of  penance  for  their  sins  of  commission 

trine.  Its  validity  is  expressly  recognized  by  rtic  e 21  and  omission,  their  souls  are  purified  by  purgatorial 

of  the  Covenant,  and  even  if  that  were  not  so,  the  1 pun;shments  after  their  death,  and  for  relief  from 

Assembly  of  the  League  would  have  no  power  to  assail  those  pains  they  are  benefited  by  the  suffrages  of  the 

it,  and  the  Council  could  take  no  action  without  the  faithful  upon  earth,  that  is  by  Masses,  prayers  and 

consent  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States.  j almsgiving,  and  by  the  other  offices  of  piety  usually 

Happily,  in  spite  of  wild  words  in  the  Senate,  this  is  j performed  by  the  faithful  for  one  another  according 

beginning  to  be  understood  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  j to  the  practice  of  the  Church. 

& 5 , j Catholics  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  was 

and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  American  Federation  j inatituted  by  Christ  not  only  for  the  living  but  also  for 

of  Labour,  in  annual  session  at  Atlantic  City,  has  tbe  dead — that  the  fruits  of  His  Passion  may  be 

declared  that  the  Covenant  is  “ a triumph  of  freedom,  appiied  in  satisfaction  for  the  punishments  that  may 

Justice  and  democracy.”  ' still  remain  due  for  the  sins  that  they  committed  whilst 
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in  this  life.  Furthermore,  this  satisfaction  is  rendered.  Christians.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Machabees  that 
after  the  manner  of  the  payment  of  a debt,  and  it  is  ■ after  a battle  fought  between  the  people  of  God  and 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  a debt  can  be  paid  1 their  enemies,  Judas  Machabeus,  their  brave  general, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  debtor.  The  question  found  to  his  dismay,  under  “the  coats  of  the  slain,’’ 
at  once  arises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a Mass  can  superstitious  emblems  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
be  thus  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  soul  of  any  par-  [ carry  about  with  them.  “ So  betaking  themselves  to 
ticular  individual.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  prayers  they  besought  the  Lord  that  the  sin  which 
be  found  on  consideration  of  the  “ fruits,”  as  they  are  had  been  committed  might  be  forgiven  . . . and 


termed,  or  application  of  each  Mass.  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  a general  “ fruit  ” arising  from  each  Mass 
whereby  the  whole  Church,  militant  on  earth  and 
suffering  in  Purgatory,  is  benefited  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  merits  and  satisfaction  of  Christ. 
Moreover,  there  is  necessarily  a “ most  special  ” and 


making  a gathering,  he  sent  twelve  thousand 
drachmas  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  for  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  fo/  the  souls  of  the  dead,  thinking  well  and 
religiously  concerning  the  resurrection.  . . .”  1 

It  is  not  relevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  Books  of  Machabees  are  part 


inalienable  fruit  of  the  sacrifice  accruing  to  the  priest  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  Admittedly,  they  testify 


who  offers  it ; but  beyond  this  there  is  what  is  termed  a 
“ special  ” fruit  which  the  celebrating  priest  can  him- 
self apply  according  to  his  discretion.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  “ the  intention  of  the  Mass.”  Thus,  a priest 
will  often  promise  a friend  to  say  Mass  “ according 
to  his  intention,”  that  is,  according  to 'the  intention 
which  that  friend  will  form  ; whilst  on  other  occasions 
he  will  say  Mass  according  to  his  own  intention — 
that  is  according  to  the  intention  which  he  himself 
will  have  formed  in  his  own  mind.  The  privilege  of 
saying  Mass,  that  is,  of  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  day  by 


to  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  all  Jews  (excepting  the 
Sadducees,  who  disbelieved  in  the  Resurrection) 
shortly  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  There  can  be 
little,  if  any  doubt,  that  our  Lord  assisted  at  sacrifices 
for  the  dead  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
offering  of  which  pecuniary  offerings  had  been  made — 
for  when  Judas  Machabeus  made  his  “ gathering  ” 
and  collected  his  twelve  thousand  drachmas,  he  was 
conforming  to  an  established  custom.  Now,  those 
Jewish  sacrifices,  “ beggarly  elements,”  St.  Paul  calls 
them  in  comparison  with  the  Christian  sacrifice,  have 
passed  away.  They  were  but  types  and  shadows  of 


day  for  those  dear  to  him,  living  and  dead,  is  one  of  ! our  sacrifice,  from  which  they  gained  all  their  efficacy, 
the  chief  privileges  (unless  he  surrenders  it)  of  every  ! But  the  principle  that  led  Judas  Machabeus  to  call  for 
priest.  The  life  of  a priest  is,  of  necessity,  from  many  ! sacrifices  from  his  soldiers  before  he  asked  for  sacri- 
points  of  view,  difficult;  it  is  also,  of  necessity,  a lonely  ! fices  in  return,  still  holds  good  and  will  hold  good  until 


life.  One  of  the  compensations  of  that  life  is  that  a 
priest  can  say  Mass,  perhaps  for  his  mother,  whom 
God  has  lately  called  to  Himself.  A parishioner,  who 


the.  end  of  time. 

Almsgiving  is  a great  act  of  virtue,  and  will  always 
bring  its  own  reward.  This  is  a principle  that  is 


has  made  no  sacrifices  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  testified  to  again  and  again  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I 


priest,  comes  to  him  and  says  : “ Father,  will  you 
say  Mass  for  my  mother?  ” — “ not,  that  is,  for  your 
own  mother,  nor  for  my  neighbour’s  mother,  but  for 
my  mother!”  The  feeling,  , for  generations,  of 
Catholic  layfolk  has  been  that  when  they  ask  such  a 


will  confine  myself  with  giving  one  illustration,  which 
I will  draw  from  the  words  of  Christ.  Having  stated 
that  the  earthly  lord  praised  the  unjust  steward  for 
his  worldly  wisdom,  our  Divine  Lord  said  to  His 
Disciples  (and  therefore  to  us)  : “ And  I say  to  you, 


great  favour  of  a priest,  such  a surrender  of  the  privi-  make  unto  you  friends  of  the  mammon  of  iniquity, 
lege  that  is  his,  they  should  make  some  surrender  on  that  when  you  shall  fail  they  may  receive  you  into 
their  side — some  sacrifice  if  you  will — and  on  the  prin-  [ everlasting  dwellings.”  2 The  “ mammon  of  iniquity  ” 
ciple  that  those  who  daily  serve  the  altar  should  live  is,  broadly  speaking,  money.  The  principle  is 
by  the  altar,  that  sacrifice  takes  the  form  of  the  1 clearly  laid  down  by  Christ.  We,  His  disciples,  are 
offering  of  daily  sustenance.  Originally,  this  offering  1 called  upon,  according  to  our  opportunities,  to  make 
was  made  in  kind  ; for  many  long  centuries  it  has  taken  friends  of  money,  that  is  to  use  it  well,  so  that  when 
the  more  convenient  form  of  the  stipend — known  as  the  j we  “ fail  ” or  come  to  die,  those  whom  we  have  aided 
Mass-stipend — which  will  provide  sustenance  for  a by  the  sacrifice  of  money  may  receive  us  by  their 
day.  This  custom  has'  been  approved  by  the  Church.  ! prayers  into  everlasting  habitations.  Thus,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  used  to  say  that  no  one  who  was 
generous  to  the  poor  of  Christ  would  die  a bad  death, 
or  fail  to  save  his  soul.  Surely,  we  may  say  the  same 
of  those  who  have  been  generous  according  to  their 
means  to  the  poor  souls  in  Purgatory — poor  in  this, 
that  they  now  lie  naked,  not  only  stripped  of  any 
worldly  goods  they  may  have  once  possessed,  but  also 
powerless,  even  in  the  spiritual  order,  to  help  them- 
selves. No  man  can  “ leave  money  for  Masses  ” (pro- 
vided he  does  so  in  due  proportion,  in  no  way  en- 
croaching upon  the  legitimate  claims  of  his  relatives 
and  friends)  without  practising  various  Christian 
virtues.  He  will  practise  in  a high  degree  the  virtue 
of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
virtue  of  hope  that  God  will  not  fail  him  if  he  does  his 
part  according  to  his  ability,  the  virtue  of  charity  if  he 


It  has  been  hedged  round  by  much  ecclesiastical  legis 
lation  which,  on  the  one  hand,  guards  against  the 
danger  of  avarice,  and  on  the  other  secures  the  rights 
of  those  who  offer  the  stipend.  That  stipend  once 
accepted,  the  priest  is  bound  “ in  justice  ” and  under 
pain  of  serious  sin  to  fulfil  his  promise  and  say  Mass 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor.  Thus  priests 
and  people  are  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  affection 
and  of  corresponding  service.  The  priest  offers  on 
the  one  hand  the  great  sacrifice  for  the  needs  of  the 
faithful  Catholic  layman,  the  layman  on  the  other  hand 
makes  his  offering  for  the  temporal  needs  of  the  priest. 

Making  his  pecuniary  sacrifice,  which  is  always  in 
some  measure  felt,  he  is  able  without  shyness  or  diffi- 
culty to  ask  of  the  priest  a sacrifice  of  his  own  rights, 
which  otherwise  he  might  hesitate  to  demand.  He  is 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  salutary  custom  | causes  Masses  to  be  said  not  only  for  his  own  soul,  but 


also  for  the  souls  of  others.  At  the  same  time  he  will  be 
supporting  the  service  of  religion  and  of  God’s  altar. 

Even  as  enormous  harm  is  done  continually  by  the 
misuse  of  money,  “the  mammon  of  iniquity,”  for 
which  those  who  thus  misuse  it  are  responsible  before 
God  as  well  as  before  their  fellow-men,  so  enormous 


of  the  Church 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  is  it  not  unbecoming  to  let 
money  considerations  enter  into  such  questions?  I 
see  not  why  it  should  be,  since  the  priest,  like  other 
folk,  must  live  and  is  debarred  from  the  means  of 
making  a livelihood  that  are  open  to  other  men.  If 
the  altar  did  not  support  the  priest,  there  could  be  no  benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  world  by  the  good  use 
priests  to  serve  the  altar.  Should  the  reply  come  that of  this  same  money  for  which  those  who  spend  it  well 
a priest  ought  to  be  supported,  without  any  corres- 1 will  have  their  due  reward.  But  it  may  be  urged 
ponding  obligation  on  his  part  to  render  special  service  ! finally  : Is  this  not  unjust  to  the  poor  who  cannot  leave 
to  those  who  generously  support  him,  I fail  to  see  its  large  sums,  or  any  sums,  for  the  celebration  of  Masses 
force.  Anyway,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  was  j for  their  souls’  welfare?  The  answer  is  not  far  to 

onr  ihnBnieW  ^ ^ the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  j H Cf.  „ MachabeeS|  xii>  6 
our  Lord,  any  more  than  it  has  been  common  amongst  2 Luke  xvi,  9 
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seek.  That  there  are  inequalities  in  the  supernatural,  j 
as  well  as  in  the  natural,  order  is  one  of  those  manifest : 
facts  from  which  it  is  futile  to  attempt  escape.  The  ; 
Blessed  Virgin  has  received  more  grace  than  the ! 
child  who  dies  immediately  after  baptism.  But,  if  the  j 
Catholic  religion  be  true,  in  this  matter  of  pecuniary  ’ 
possessions,  the  inequality  weighs  heavily  against  the  ' 
rich.  The  teaching  of  Christ,  of  His  Apostles,  of  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  all  the  ages,  is  emphatic  as 
to  the  dangers  attaching  to  riches,  and  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  voluntary  poverty,  or  even  of'  involuntary 
poverty,  when  accepted  cheerfully  for  the  love  of  God. 
This  is  one  of  those  facts  too  evident  to  be  contra- 
dicted. In  our  days  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
those  reproaches  levelled  against  our  religion*  that  it 
unduly  emphasises  the  value  of  “otherworldliness,” 
and  fai’s  sufficiently  to  urge  men  to  make  the  best  of 
this  world.  For  my  part  I confess  that  one  of  my 
difficulties  all  my  life  has  been  that,  according  to  i 
the  Catholic  (and  Christian)  conception  of  things,  the  j 
rich  man’s  son  is  so  terribly  handicapped  in  ' the 
struggle  after  Christian  perfection.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  compensation.  This  compensation  is ' 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  if  he  uses  well  that  which  , 
it  is  so  terribly  easy  to  use  badly,  great  shall  be  his' 
reward.  I imagine  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  j 
Church,  which  glories  in  having  canonized  saints  j 
amongst  field  labourers  and  domestic  servants — in 
every  rank  of  society — venerates  also  upon  her  altars 
so  many  of  her  children  who  passed  their  days  on ' 
earth  where  saints  would  least  be  looked  for — amongst 
kings,  queens,  and  men  and  women  of  high  degree.  : 
Where  the  effort  necessary  to  attain  any  degree  of 
sanctity  is  so  great,  and  where  that  effort  is  made , 
generously,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  that  sanctity  which 
is  rightly  termed  “ heroic.” 

If  it  be  more  easy  for  the  rich  than  for  the  poor  to  , 
procure  Masses  in  satisfaction  for  their  sins,  in  all  pro- , 
bability  the  rich  will  have  more  sins  than  the  poor,  for , 
which  satisfaction  must  be  jnade,  if  not  in  this  world, 
then  in  the  world  to  come — even  to  the  last  farthing.  ; 
Certainly,  it  is  far  more  easy  for  the  rich  to  commit 
many  grievous  sins  than  it  is  for  the  poor.  The  debts,  i 
therefore,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  by  Dives  here- 
after are  likely  to  be  heavier  than  those  which  stand 
against  the  account  of  his  brother  Lazarus.  Let,  then, 
the  rich  see  to  this,  and  let  their  friends  come  to 
their  aid  that  their  debts  be  not  forgotten  when 
they  have  passed  away  from  earth.  Thus  to  act 

has  been  the  instincts  of  Catholics  in  all  ages,  ! 

and  will  be  their  instinct — notwithstanding  specious 
and  facile  misrepresentations — to  the  end  of  time.  ' 

One  of  the  saddest  sights,  I think,  in  Oxford 
is  to  be  seen  as  one  stands  outside  All  Souls 

College,  and  looks  at  the  sculptured  representations 
of  the  Holy  Souls  in  Purgatory,  which  remain  still 
undefaced.  For  as  one  proceeds  to  enter  the  chapel 
one  remembers  how  it  was  built  in  order  that  Masses 
might  be  said  as  long  as  the  world  should  last  for  those 
who  died  at  Agincourt,  whilst  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies those  Masses  have  been  unsaid,  and  the  stipends 
generously  provided  for  the  purpose,  alienated  to  other 
uses.  Where  Judas  Machabeus  succeeded  in  his  pur- 
pose, Henry  V and  Archbishop  Chichele  have  failed. 
It  is  a comfort  to  know  that  the  judgment  lately 
delivered  has  at  last  made  it  possible  for  Englishmen 
to-day  to  imitate,  if  they  cannot  hope  to  emulate,  the 
example  set  them  by  their  'Catholic  ancestors  without 
fear  of  their  intentions  being  set  aside,  after  their  death, 
by  Protestant  laws.  And  not  only  Catholics  now  pray 
for  the  dead.  Though  from  several  points  of  view, 
pathetically  amusing  in  its  phraseology  and  reading  of 
history,  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  last 
week’s  Church  Times,  has  a curious  interest  of  its 
own  : — 

The  House  of  Lords  has  decided  that  not  even  for  Roman  | 
Catholics  is  it  now  illegal  to  leave  money  to  provide  ' 
Masses  for  the  dead.  Surely  this  judgment  will  put  a little 
heart  into  those  timid  Anglican  organizations  which,  in 
spite  of  constant  requests,  have  failed  to  provide  any  simple  , 
and  straightforward  method  by  which  it  would  be  pos- 


sible to  arrange  for  requiems  for  one’s  friends  or  oneself 
after  this  life.  I think  I am  right  in  my  contention  that 
it  never  has  been  illegal  in  any  way  for  a conformist  to 
make  arrangements  for  celebration  of  the  Communion  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  but  until  the  year 
before  last  there  was  no  existing  scheme  by  which  it  could 
be  done.  A chantry  was  established  in  one  London  church 
to  meet  the  crying  need,  and  in  less  than  one  year  invested 
the  sum  of  more  than  ^500.  May  we  not  now  hope  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  which  anyone  may  take  advan- 
tage ? 

This  letter  is  signed,  I think  rather  audaciously,. 
‘ ‘ Tractarian.  ” 

O.  R.  Vassall-Phillips,  C.SS.R. 


NOTES 

— ♦ 

The  Enabling  Bill  has  been  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  no  decision  was 
arrived  at.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  asked  the 
House  “ to  give  a second  reading  to  it  to  enable  the 
Church  of  England  to  do  its  work  properly.”  Then  he 
added  very  impressively  that  “ he  knew  that  men  at 
the  front  were  very  keen  on  this  reform.”  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  was  led  by  Lord  Haldane,  who, 
undeterred  by  the  military  support  of  the  Bill  to  which 
the  Archbishop  had  alluded,  openly  denounced  it  as  the 
death  warrant  of  the  Establishment.  In  a fine  flight  of 
eloquence  he  told  the  Peers  that,  if  the  Bill  became 
law  an  Ecclesiastical  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
would  get  indirect  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  : 
“ The  Toleration  Acts  might  J>e  swept  away,  as  well  as 
the  Burial  Act  and  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Act. 
Their  lordships  might  see  the  appointments  of  the 
bishoprics  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Crown  and 
vested  no  one  knew  where ; the  appointments  of  the 
clergy  might  be  made  under  altogether  different  con- 
ditions from  those  of  to-day,  and  their  lordships  them- 
selves, who  lived  in  their  parishes,  might  be  debarred 
from  the  right  of  entering  the  church,  of  being  married 
there,  or  getting  their  children  baptized  there,  unless 
they  proved  themselves  to  be  devout  Churchmen.  Lord 
Parmoor  did  his  best  to  explain  that  the  Bill  was  only 
a very  little  one  and  would  really  make  the  control  of 
Parliament  more  effective  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
But  the  cautious  Peers  were  not  to  be  reassured  so 
easily,  and  decided  to  adjourn. 


Meanwhile,  a meeting  in  aid  df  the  Bill  had  been 
summoned  in  Hereford  by  the  Church  Defence  Institu- 
tion. In  view  of  the  known  opinions  of  the  Bishop  this 
was  something  of  a challenge.  The  Bishop  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  decided  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the 
situation,  and  as  the  discussion  proceeded  it  became 
more  and  more  doubtful  whether  the  meeting,  under 
the  eye  of  the  Bishop,  would  venture  to  record  a vote 
against  his  known  views.  Some  began  to  hesitate  in 
their  speeches,  while  others,  as  the  decisive  moment 
approached,  began  to  remember  that  they  had  trains 
to  catch.  It  was  then  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Hereford 
had  his  happy  inspiration.  He  rose,  and  then,  after 
a few  words  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  said  : u We  are  all 
very  glad  to  have  the  Bishop  in  the  chair  to-day.  We 
think  it  is  really  very  brave  and  noble  of  him  to  come.” 
At  that  point  someone  said  “ Hear,  hear,”  and  the 
Archdeacon,  much  encouraged,  went  on  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  “ more  courteous  if  they  were  to  be  content 
with  their  discussion  and  not  to  proceed  to  a division. 
This  way  out  of  a painful  situation  was  accepted  with 
immense  relief,  and  the  meeting  agreed  to  disperse  with- 
out coming  to  a decision. 


But  the  Bishop,  even  so,  was  not  minded  to  let  them 
go  away  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  what  would 
have  happened  to  them  if  they  had  had  the  temerity  of 
their  opinions.  Speaking  in  what  the  Hereford  Times 
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assures  us  were  “ tones  of  kindly  firmness,”  he  said  : 
“ I do  not  want  people  to  go  away  under  the  impression 
that  this  meeting-  is  unanimously  on  the  side  of  the 
Enabling  Bill.  What  I feel  is  this  : I should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  if  anything  were  done  which  made  it 
necessary  'for  me  to  cross  the  Church  Defence  Institu- 
tion out  of  the  list  of  diocesan  societies  authorized  by 
the  Bishop.  I do  not  want  to  do  that,  because  I think 
it  is  a very  valuable  society  indeed.  But  you  will  put 
me  in  a very  awkward  position  if  you  make  use  of  it  for 
a propaganda  which  is  absolutely  stultifying  its  prin- 
ciples. I should  really  have  to  reconsider  whether  I 
could  sanction  it.  And  it  cannot  be  a diocesan  institu- 
tion without  my  sanction.”  Finally,  the  members  of 
the  Church  Defence  Institution  took  a vote  to  decide 
whether  they  should  vote,  and  again  prudence  prevailed 
and  they  voted  not  to  vote  and,  perhaps,  the  Bishop 
smiled. 


Cardinal  Mercier  has  thrown  a flood  of  light  upon  his 
visit  to  Rome  in  1916,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Pope 
during  the  War,  in  a lengthy  pastoral  read  in  the 
churches  of  the  diocese  of  Malines  on  Sunday. 
When  his  visit  was  announced  the  Germans  sent 
out  a rumour  that  the  Pope  had  summoned  him 
in  order  to  administer  a reprimand,  and  that 
if  he  went  away  he  would  never  come  back  to 
Belgium.  He  brought  these  rumours  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Vatican,  which  took  the  preliminary 
precaution  of  obtaining,  first  by  telegram,  then  by 
letter,  a formal  declaration  that  no  obstacles  would  be 
placed  to  his  return.  -Continues  the  Cardinal  : — 
“ Despite  all  these  measures  of  wise  foresight,  it 
came  about  that  the  day  before  I was  to  leave  Rome, 
German  diplomacy  attempted  to  withdraw  its  word 
and  bar  my  return  journey.  With  calm  energy  the 
Vatican  stood  firm.  It  declared  that  if  any  attempt 
were  made  upon  my  liberty  the  telegraphic  and  written 
correspondence  relating  to  my  journey  would  be  pub- 
lished. The  Imperial  diplomacy  yielded.  The  next 
day  I was  able  to  start  without  impediment.  Instead 
of  a reprimand,  which,  according  to  the  German 
version,  awaited  me,  I met  with  the  most  affectionate 
reception  from  the  Holy  Father.  He  received  me  with 
open  arms,  granted  me  on  several  occasions  audiences 
lasting  hours,  allowed  me  to  express  my  thoughts 
aloud,  and  accepted  from  my  hand  several  dossiers  re- 
lating to  the  invasion  of  our  country,  the  crimes  per- 
petrated by  the  invader,  and  the  resistance  made  by  us 
to  the  vexatious  and  perfidious  proceedings  of  the 
Governor-General.  At  the  moment  when,  consoled  and 
strengthened,  I took  leave  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  he 
was  good  enough,  in  a sentence  written  in  his  august 
hand  under  a portrait  which  he  gave  me  as  a souvenir, 
to  tell  me  the  share  his  noble  heart  was  taking  in  our 
trials  and  struggles — ‘ To  our  Rev.  Brother,  Cardinal 
Mercier,  we  most  cordially  grant  the  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction, assuring  him  that  we  are  always  with  him 
and  share  his  sorrows  and  anguishes,  because  his  cause 
is  also  our  cause.’  On  March  16,  when  these  lines 
were  communicated  to  you  for  the  first  time,  many 
failed  to  notice  the  particular  significance  which  cir- 
cumstances lent  this  written  declaration.” 


Similarly,  the  attempt  of  the  pro-German  Council  of 
Flanders  to  obtain  the  Cardinal’s  dismissal  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  betraying  the  interests  of  his  diocese  and 
people  came  to  nought.  The  Nuncio  refused  to  trans- 
mit the  message  and  the  Roman  authorities  never  so 
much  as  mentioned  the  matter  to  him.  His  Eminence 
then  proceeds  to  ask  what  more  the  Pope  could  have 
done  in  the  way  of  protest  against  German  proceedings 
than  he  actually  did.  “ The  silence  of  the  Pope  in 
face  of  the  conflicts  beween  the  Belgian  Episcopate  and 
the  occupying  Power  meant  for  us  an  approval  of  our 
conduct,  which  lasted;  fifty  months.  Throughout  this 
time  the  Pope  neither  censured  nor  deprecated  our 
writings  or  our  behaviour,  and  never  asked  for  any 
change  in  our  attitude.  My  instructions  concerning 


the  proceeding's  of  the  Flemish  Activists  were  com- 
municated to  the  Pope,  and  far  from  disavowing  us, 
he  never  ceased  to  display  his  solicitude  on  our  behalf. 
Faithful  to  his  supreme  mission,  the  Pope  maintained 
that  reserve  which  was  dictated  to  him  by  his  sense  of 
justice  and  by  his  administrative  wisdom.  He  reminded 
the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  everlasting  ordinances 
of  outraged  justice,  and1  also  recalled  to  the  belligerents 
the  sentiments  of  humanity.  Could  he  pronounce  a 
definite  judgment  without  having  heard  the  views  of 
the  opposing  parties,  and  was  it  his  duty  to  make  a 
declaration  purely  out  of  predilection  for  the  Poles, 
Galicians,  and  Belgians?  In  any  case,  the  Pope  did 
reprove  German  warfare.  Would  it  have  been  wise 
for  him  to  denounce  the  combatants  engaged  en  bloc ? 
Who  would!  have  dared  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  tremendous  upheaval  of  consciences  which  would 
have  ensued?  To  the  address  recently  sent  to  him 
by  the  Bishops  of  Belgium  the  Pope  replied  : — 1 We 
have  never  ceased  in  our  endeavours  to  secure  the 
restoration  to  your  dear  nation  of  its  full  political, 
military,  and  economic  independence,  and  the  repair  of 
the  damage  it  has  suffered.  We  are  quite  sure  that  we 
have  done  for  Belgium  and  her  people  all  that  was  in 
our  power.’  ” 


A bust  of  the  late  Comte  Albert  de  Mun  is,  by  a 
unanimous  decision  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  Though  but  too  frequently  the  advocate  of 
lost  causes  in  the  Tribune,  M.  de  Mun’s  eloquence  and 
character  were  such  as  to  leave  a profound  impression, 
the  memory  of  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
deputies.  For  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  memorial  contains  a 
fine  tribute  to  his  work  and  influence.  “ Those  of  us  who 
heard  Albert  de  Mun  remember  his  majestic  periods, 
full  of  movement  and  amplitude,  in  which  purity  of 
form  was  matched  by  severity  of  composition.  It  was 
by  such  use  of  the  charms  of  the  French  language  that 
he  sought  to  obtain  remedies  for  the  lot  of  the  working 
classes.  He  eloquently  developed  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  trade  unions  and  for  the  intervention  of  the 
State  for  the  reduction  of  excessive  working  hours. 
Such  ideas  were  flowing  in,  recommending  them- 
selves. Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  groups  of  the 
Left  they  have  made  decisive  progress.  In  this 
common  task  de  Mun  took  an  active  part  until  he  was 
forced  to  silence  by  sickness.  But  he  still  attended  in 
his  place,  where,  respected  by  all,  he  sat  and  listened 
attentively  to  our  debates.  There  came  a day,  however, 
after  long  years  of  silence,  and  at  a grave  crisis  in  the 
national  life,  when  he  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self from  making  his  way  to  the  Tribune,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  unanimous  cheers  of  our 
assembly.  So  again,  on  August  2,  1914,  his  patriotism 
could  not  reconcile  him  to  mere  passivity,  and  he  took 
up  his  pen  to  uphold  our  courage.  In  fervid  articles 
he  set  forth  the  unshakable  confidence  he  bad  in  the 
success  of  our  arms,  and  his  talent  gave  a mighty 
force  to  his  patriotic  sentiments.  Such  was  the  post 
at  which  death  found  him,  at  73  years  of  age,  on 
October  6,  1914,  depriving  him  of  the  happiness  of 
seeing  the  great  victory  he  so  ardently  desired,  and  of 
which  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Marne  was  the  prelude. 
In  Albert  de  Mun  the  Chamber  has  lost  a member  who 
was  an  honour  to  it,  and  the  country  a man  who  loved 
her  passionately.” 


The  appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond  as  Secre- 
tary-General to  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  widely 
welcomed.  A correspondent,  writing  to  the  Times, 
declares  that  no  selection  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate, for  Sir  Eric  is  qualified  both  by  a varied  official 
experience  and  by  sympathy  for  and  understanding  of 
new  ideas.  He  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
foreign,  and  especially  American,  affairs,  and  has 
always  been  a keen  and  discerning  supporter  of  the 
League  of  Nations  idea.- 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A History  of  the  United  States.  By  Cecil  Chesterton. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
London  : Chatto  & Windus. 

IN  recommending  this  terse  little  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  need  make  no  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
under  which  it  was  written.  That  the  author  wrote  the 
book  while  on  active  service  makes  his  achievement  more 
wonderful,  but  not  necessarily  more  valuable.  But  when 
we  have  recognized  its  merits  we  may  well  pause  to  con- 
sider the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  produced.  The 
chapters  dealing  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  original 
quarrel  with  the  Motherland  and  those  concerned  with  the 
relation  of  the  slave  question  to  the  Civil  War  are  both 
excellent.  Speaking  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  points  out  why 
at  the  time  nobody  in  England  attached  any  great  im- 
portance to  it.  The  constitutional  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  the  King’s  subjects  was  not  seriously  disputed,  and 
so  nobody  was  startled  or  shocked  when  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  the  English  system  of  stamping  documents  to 
the  English  Colonies.  Moreover  : — 

“ It  might  further  be  urged  that  equity  as  well  as  law  justified 
the  taxation  of  the  colonies,  for  the  expenditure  which  these  taxes 
were  raised  to  meet  was  largely  incurred  in  defending  the 
colonies  first  against  the  French  and  then  against  the  Indians. 
The  method  of  taxation  chosen  was  not  new,  neither  had  it  been 
felt  to  be  specially  grievous.  Much  revenue  is  raised  in  Great 
Britain  and  all  European  countries  to-day  by  that  method,  and 
there  is  probably  no  form  of  taxation  at  which  men  grumble  less. 
Its  introduction  into  America  had  actually  been  recommended 
on  its  merits  by  eminent  Americans.  It  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1737.  It  had  been 
approved  at  one  time  by  Benjamin  Franklin  himself.  To-day  it 
must  seem  to  most  of  us  both  less  unjust  and  less  oppressive  than 
the  Navigation  Laws,  which  the  colonists  bore  without  complaint. 

As  for  the  suggestion  sometimes  made  that  there  was  some- 
thing unprecedentedly  outrageous  about  an  English  Parliament 
taxing  people  who  were  unrepresented  there,  it  is,  in  view  of  the 
constitution  of  that  Parliament,  somewhat  comic.  If  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1764  could  only  tax  those  whom  it  represented,  its  field 
of  taxation  would  be  somewhat  narrow.  Indeed,  the  talk  about 
taxation  without  representation  being  tyranny,  however  honestly 
; t might  be  uttered  by  an  American,  could  only  be  conscious  or 
unconscious  hypocrisy  in  men  like  Burke,  who  were  not  only 
x passing  their  lives  in  governing  and  taxing  people  who  were  un- 
epresented,  but  who  were  quite  impenitently  determined  to 
e sist  any  attempt  to  get  them  represented  even  in  the  most 
mperfect  fashion.” 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Colonies  never 
had  been  taxed  by  Great  Britain.  It  was  only  recently  that 
the  cost  of  the  wars  in  their  defence  had  begun  to  be  felt 
as  a burden.  The  Navigation  Laws  had  prescription  on 
their  side,  and  the  colonists  knew  all  about  them,  and 
knew  that  in  spite  of  them  they  could  prosper.  But  if 
the  right  to  tax  were  admitted,  no  one  could  say  to  what 
it  would  lead.  But  there  were  deeper  things  at  work  than 
mere  motives  of  financial  prudence.  The  American 
Colonies  were  far  off,  and  already  unaccustomed  to 
restraint  from  London.  While  England  was  still  ruled  by 
an  oligarchy,  her  Colonies,  by  the  simple  process  of  being 
left  alone,  had  developed  into  free  democracies.  When  the 
oligarchy  tried  to  assert  its  authority  across  the  Atlantic 
it  was  already  too  late. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  Civil  War  will  be  found 
helpful  by  the  many  in  this  country  who  have  still  only 
confused  notions  as  to  the  exact  relation  between  the  great 
struggle  and  the  question  of  slavery.  That  it  was  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  words  of  Lincoln’s  inaugural  address,  in  which  he 
explicitly  disclaimed  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Slave  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  promised  an  effective  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  But 
Northern  sentiment  was  against  slavery,  and  the  census 
showed  that  the  influence  of  the  South  in  the  Union  was 
steadily  on  the  wane.  The  gradual  steps  by  which  the 
Southern  States  were  led  into  secession  are  carefully  and 
impartially  described  by  Mr.  Chesterton.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, he  is  in  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  resolve  to  guard  the  Union,  and  has  nothing 
but  scorn  for  the  party  whose  weakness  found  expression 
in  the  formula,  “ Let  our  erring  sisters  go.” 

Sometimes  the  author  seems  excessive  in  both  praise  and 
blame.  He  sets  Andrew  Jackson  on  so  high  a pedestal 
that  from  the  ground  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  even  the  i 
features  of  “ Old  Hickory.”  If  he  had  compared  President 
Arnold  to  Alcibiades,  it  might  have  been  objected  that  at 
least  the  Greek,  when  he  joined  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
had  not  the  excuse  that  he  was  returning  to  his  old 
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allegiance ; but  here  Arnold  is  compared  only  with  Iscariot. 
Again,  in  a vehement  passage,  he  denounces  the  burning 
of  the  public  buildings  of  Washington  by  the  British 
troops  in  the  second  war  as  “ a gross  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,”  and  ‘‘as  an  exhibition  of  sheer  brutal  spite 
such  as  civilized  war  has  seldom  witnessed,”  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  “ from  that  incident  far  more  than  from 
anything  that  happened  in  the  War  of  Independence,  dates 
that  ineradicable  hatred  of  England  which  was  for  genera- 
tions almost  synonymous  with  patriotism  in  most  Ameri- 
cans.” But  surely  the  whole  story  ought  to  have  been 
told.  The  burning  of  the  public  buildings  in  Washington 
was  ordered  by  the  home  Government  as  a direct  act  of 
reprisal — because  the  American  troops  had  previously 
burnt  down  the  Parliament  House  in  Toronto.  That  may 
seem  a poor  excuse,  but  at  least  it  should  have  been 
mentioned. 

From  end  to  end  the  book  is  vividly  written,  and  abounds 
in  passages  in  which  wide  generalizations  are  expressed 
in  the  happiest  phrases.  Speaking  of  the  deep,  sense  of 
national  unity  which  grew  up  in  the  West,  Mr.  Chesterton 
says  : — 

“ The  Westerner  was  American — perhaps  he  was  the  first 
absolutely  instinctive  American.  The  older  States  looked  with 
much  pride  to  a long  historical  record  which  stretched  back  far 
beyond  the  Union  into  colonial  times.  The  Massachusetts  man 
would  still  boast  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  Virginian  still 
spoke  lovingly  of  the  ‘ Old  Plantation.’  But  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  children  of  the  Union.  They 
had  grown  to  statehood  within  it,  and  they  had  no  memories 
outside  it.  The3'  were  peopled  from  all  the  old  States,  and  the 
pioneers  who  peopled  them  were  hammered  into  an  intense  .and 
instinctive  homogeneity  by  the  constant  need  of  fighting  together 
against  savage  nature  and  savage  man.  Thus,  while  in  the 
older  settlements  one  man  was  conscious  above  all  things  that  he 
was  a New  Englander,  and  another  that  he  was  a Carolinan,  the 
Western  pioneer  was  primarily  conscious  that  he  was  a white  man 
and  not  a Red  Indian,  nay,  often  that  he  was  a man  and  not  a 
grizzly  bear.”  ^ ' 

The  introduction  which  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  contributes 
to  his  brother’s  book  is  an  intimate,  touching  tribute  to 
his  memory.  It  ends  with  these  words  : — “ Least  of  all 
can  I write  of  him  apart  from  his  work ; of  that  loss 
nothing  can  be  said  by  those  who  do  not  suffer  it,  and  less 
still  by  those  who  do.  And  his  experiences  in  life  and 
death  .were  so  much  greater  than  my  experiences  of  him, 
that  a double  incapacity  makes  me  dumb.  A portrait  is 
impossible ; as  a friend  he  is  too  near  me,  and  as  a hero 
too  far  away.”  It  only  remains  to  add  that  when  Cecil 
Chesterton  was  questioned  by  curious  people  as  to  why 
he  became  a Catholic,  he  used  to  answer  that  “ he  had 
been  converted  because  Rome  alone  could  satisfy  the 
reason.” 


LATIN  EPIGRAPHY. 

* 

Latin  Epigraphy  : An  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin 

Inscriptions.  By  Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys. 
Cambridge : University  Press. 

THIS  volume  has  increased  the  debt  which  students 
of  classical  antiquity  owe  to  Sir  John  E.  Sandys.  It 
is  the  result  of  a request  that  he  would  enlarge  the  chapter  on 
Latin  epigraphy,  which  he  wrote  for  “ A Companion  to 
Classical  Studies  ” ; and,  though  not  the  first  work  on  the 
subject  published  in  English,  it  is  the  first  “ introductory 
manual”  published  in  England.  Some  years  ago  (1896), 
Mr.  J.  C.  Egbert  published  a very  good  “ Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Latin  Inscriptions,”  but  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that  the  book  of  Sir  John  Sandys  will  be  found 
to  be  better  arranged  and,  therefore,  more  useful.  More- 
over, being  printed  on  thinner  paper,  it  is  of  a more  handy 
size,  so  that  when  one  goes  on  an  archaeological  expedition 
where  Latin  inscriptions  are  likely  to  be  met  with,  it  can 
easily  be  put  in  one’s  pocket.  With  such  a guide  the 
difficulty  of  deciphering  any  ordinary  Latin  inscription 
will  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  As  Sir  John  has  given  his 
book  such  a broad  title  as  “ Latin  Epigraphy,”  it  is  a pity 
that  he  has  not  devoted  a chapter  to  Christian  epigraphy, 
and  to  the  Latin  epigraphy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
inscriptions  of  Pope  Damasus,  for  instance,  are  of  such 
archaeological  importance,  and  their  lettering  so  beautifully 
cut,  that  a little  space  might  well  have  been  devoted  to  them. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  same  University  Press  has 
issued  a translation  of  Professor  O.  Marucchi's  ''  Christian 
Epigraphy,”  may  have  been  the  reason  why  Sir  John  did 
not  treat  of  Christian  epigraphy.  However,  as  he  is 
graciously  amenable  to  suggestions,  one  would  urge  him 
in  a second  edition  to  say  a little  about  early  and  medieval 
Christian  inscriptions.  In  the  same  second  edition,  it 
might  be  worth  while  for  Sir  John  to  add  to  what  he  says 
about  inscriptions  on  metal,  especially  to  his  reference  from 
Continued  on  page  748. 
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BEQUESTS  FOR  MASSES 


LEGALITY  DECIDED. 

We  give  below  two  judgments  concurring  with  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  given  by  Lord  Atkinson  and  Lord  Buck- 
master  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  June  3. 

LORD  ATKINSON’S  JUDGMENT. 

Lord  Atkinson  : My  Lords,  I concur.  The  facts  have  already 
been  fully  stated  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  I shall  only  re-state  such  of  them  as  are  necessary 
to  make  what  I am  about  to  say  intelligible. 

The  testator,  a Roman  Catholic,  upon  whose  will  the  only 
question  ripe  for  decision  in  this  case  arises,  died  on  December  29, 
1916,  having  by  that  will,  dated  November  29,  previously  be- 
queathed to  certain  persons  or  bodies  therein  named,  certain 
sums  of  money  admittedly  for  the  purpose  of  having  Masses 
celebrated  for  the  repose  of  his,  the  testator’s,  soul.  He  was 
not  entitled  to  any  real  estate.  Mr.  Justice  Eve  felt  himself 
bound  by  the  authorities  to  hold  that  these  bequests  were  void, 
*nd  the  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  his  decision  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  on  the  subject  was  too  well  settled  to  be  shaken  or  dis- 
turbed by  that  Court,  having  regard  to  the  course  of  the  decisions 
since  the  passing  of  the  statute  Edward  VI,  chapter  14,  six 
of  which  decisions  they  named.  None  of  these  cases,  nor  any 
others  raising  the  same  point,  were  decided  in  your  lordships’ 
House.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  bequests  such  as  these 
now  comes,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  before  this  House  for 
decision.  We  are  consequently  unfettered  by  any  authority 
which  the  House  is  bound  to  accept  and  act  upon. 

The  parties  on  both  sides  admitted  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Mass  was  the  most  sacred,  solemn,  and  vital  of  their  religious 
ceremonies ; that  attendance  at  its  celebration  is  compulsory ; 
that  in  it  a prayer  is  offered  up  to  the  Deity  to  accept  the 
Immaculate  Host  which  the  officiating  priest  offers  up  not  only 
for  himself  and  all  present,  but  also  for  all  faithful  Christians, 
living  or  dead,  that  it  may  be  profitable  not  only  for  his  own, 
but  for  their  salvation  unto  eternal  life  ; and  another  prayer  that 
those  who  have  gone  before  those  present  with  the  sign  of  Faith, 
may  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  peace.  The  parties  upon  both  sides 
have  accepted  as  accurate  the  description  given  in  the  supple- 
mental statement  made  by  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  the 
Attorney-General  v.  Delany,  I.R.,  10  C.L.,  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  Mass,  and  of  gifts  made  for  Masses  for  the  repose 
of  the  donor’s  soul. 

The  statute  1 Edward  VI,  c.  14,  upon  which  the  authorities 
referred  to  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  appear  to  be  based,  is  entitled 
“ An  Act  whereby  Chantries,  Colleges,  Free  Chapels  and  the 
possession  of  the  same,  may  be  given  to  the  King.”  This,  and 
this  only,  was  apparently  the  aim  of  the  statute.  Its  pro- 
visions cannot  be  examined  too  closely  in  detail.  It  begins  with 
a very  pronounced,  and  what  one  would,  I think,  in  the  present 
day  at  least,  consider  a very  bigoted  preamble,  in  which  are  set 
forth  certain  evils  it  was  desirable  to  correct  and  remedy.  The 
true  junction  of  a preamble  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  possibly 
better  described  by  Tindal,  C.J.,  in  the  case  of  the  Sussex 
Peerage  Case,  11  Cl.  & T.,  143,  cited  with  approval  by  Lord 
Halsbury  in  the  Commissioner  of  Income  Tax  v.  Penisel,  1891, 
A.C.  531,  544,  than  elsewhere.  His  statement  of  the  rule  of  law 
has  already  been  quoted. 

Preamble  of  Chantries  Act. 

Judging  from  the  report  of  Adams  v.  Lambert,  4 Coke 
Reports,  104  b,  the  first  of  the  six  cases  mentioned  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  and  the  authority  upon  which  the  other  cases  mentioned 
purport  to  be  based,  the  preamble  to  this  statute  of  Edward  VI. 
seems  to  have  served  a much  more  ambitious  purpose.  It  was 
treated,  it  appears  to  me,  as  if  it  extended  beyond  the  evils  named, 
and  the  remedies  prescribed  in  clear  and  precise  language  in  the 
enacting  portions  of  the  statute,  and  dealt  with  legislative  authority 
and  force  with  other  matters,  making  them  unlawful  on  the 
ground  that  they,  though  untouched  by  the  sections  of  the  Act, 
conduced  to  the  evils  against  which  the  statute  was  directed. 

The  more  important  portion  of  this  preamble  has  been  already 
quoted.  I only  quote  in  addition  the  concluding  portion  of  it. 

“ And  further  considering  and  understanding  that  the  Altera- 
tion Change  and  Amendment  of  the  same  and  concerting  to 
good  and  godly  uses,  as  in  erecting  of  Grammer  Schools  to  the 
Education  of  Youth  in  Virtue  and  Godliness,  the  further  aug- 
menting of  Universities  and  better  provision  for  the  poor  and 
needy  cannot  in  this  present  Parliament  be  provided  and  con- 
veniently done,  nor  cannot  nor  ought  not  to  any  other  person  be 
committed  than  to  the  King’s  Highness  whose  Majesty  with  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  Highness’s  most  prudent  Council  can  and 
will  most  wisely  and  beneficially  both  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  weal  of  His  Majesty’s  realm  order  alter  convert  and  dispose 
of  the  same.” 

This  might  possibly  be  a not  unsuitable  preamble  for  a statute 
which,  looking  both  to  the  past  and  to  the  future,  made  dis- 
belief in  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement,  or  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  or  the  efficacy  of  Masses  to  secure  for  departed 
souls  release  from  Purgatory,  or  the  celebration  of,  or  attendance 
at  the  saying  of  Masses  illegal  or  possibly  criminal  acts,  but  the 
statute  of  Ed.  VI  does  none  of  these  things.  In  one  section 
and  one  section  alone  does  it  deal  with  the  future.  Every  other 
section  deals  with  the  past.  It  did  not  make  belief  in  any 
doctrine  or  the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony  an  offence. 
It  did  not,  it  appears  to  me,  make  any  gift  for  the  celebration 


of  Masses,  or  any  ceremony  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
deceased  persons  illegal  or  void.  It  recognized  them  as  valid, 
but  enabled  the  King  in  the  specific  instances  mentioned,  but 
none  others,  to  capture  the  subject  matter  of  each  gift  and  employ 
it  for  purposes  other  than,  and  different  from,  those  for  which 
it  was  originally  given.  And  as  to  the  future  it,  by  section  38, 
enabled  those  to  whom  these  gifts  were  made  to  omit,  with 
impunity,  to  fulfil  the  duties  for  the  discharge  of  which  they 
were  given. 

Following  the  preamble  the  provisions  of  statute  27,  Hen. 
VIII,  dealing  with  the  dissolution  of  Chantries,  are  recited, 
and  then,  developing  the  policy  of  that  measure,  it  is  enacted  that 
all  manner  of  Colleges,  Free  Chapels  and  Chantries  having  been 
in  ease  within  five  years  before  the  opening  .of  the  then  present 
Parliament  other  than  those  in  the  actual  possession  of  Henry 
VIII  and  those  excepted  by  the^  aforesaid  Act  of  his  reign, 
or  altered  by  the  Commissioners  in  manner  prescribed  and  all 
the  manors,  lands  and  tenements,  tithes,  rents,  pensions,  por- 
tions or  other  hereditaments  belonging  to  them  or  any  of  them. 
‘‘  And  also  all  manors,  lands,  rents  and  things  above  mentioned 
by  any  assurance,  conveyance,  will,  devise  or  otherwise  had 
made,  suffered,  acknowledged  or  declared  given  assigned,  limited 
or  appointed  to  the  finding  of  any  priest  to  have  continuance  for 
ever,  or  wherewith  or  whereby  any  priest  was  sustained  or 
found  within  the  five  years  aforesaid,  which  were  not  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  late  or  present  King ; and  also  any 
annual  rents,  profits  and  emoluments  within  the  said  five  years 
employed  paid  or  bestowed  towards  or  for  the  maintenance,  sup- 
port or  finding  of  any  stipendiary  priests  intended  by  any  Act 
or  writing  to  have  continuance  for  ever  shall  by  the  present 
Parliament  immediately  after  the  coming  Easter  be  adjudged 
and  deemed  to  be,  and  also  be  in  the  very  actual  possession  of 
the  King  and  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever  without  office  or 
inquisition  thereof  found,  and  in  as  large  and  ample  a manner 
and  form  as  the  priests,  wardens,  masters,  governors,  rulers  or 
other  incumbent  or  any  of  them  within  the  said  five  years  have 
occupied  the  same.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the  provision  of 
this  period  of  five  years  limits  every  branch  of  this  enactment. 

The  third  section  of  the  statute  deals  with  terms  of  years, 
created  at  any  time  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  finding 
or  maintenance  of  a priest  or  priests,  but  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  the  Act  required  that  the  term  should  be  enjoyed  by 
the  aforesaid  priest  or  priests  within  the  aforesaid  period  of  five 
years.  The  following  section  secures  to  those  entitled  to  the 
reversion  a right  of  re-entry  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  sections  deal  with  anniversaries,  obits,  lights  and 
lamps,  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  provide  that  there  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  King  any  lands,  rents  or  other  hereditaments 
at  any  time  theretofore  given  or  appointed,  etc.,  to  be  employed 
wholly  for  the  finding  or  maintenance  of  any  anniversary  or 
,obit  or  other  like  thing  intent  or  purpose  for  ever,  or  for  the 
finding  or  maintenance  of  any  light  or  lamp  in  any  church  or 
chapel  to  have  continuance  for  ever.  The  sixth  section  deals 
with  the  cases  where  only  portions  of  the  lands  or  rents  are 
given  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes.  But  here  again  comes, 
as  I construe  the  section,  the  provision  that  the  finding, 
keeping  and  maintenance  mentioned  must  have  taken  place  or 
be  enjoyed  within  the  aforesaid  period  of  five  years.  There  is 
not  in  the  foregoing  sections,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  statute  any 
suggestion  or  trace  of  a provision  that  where  only  part  of  the 
lands  or  the  rents  thereof  are  given  for  any  of  the  purposes 
mentioned,  the  grant  of  the  remainder  of  the  lands  or  rents 
to  some  legitimate  purpose,  such  as  a charity,  is  vitiated  or 
contaminated  by  its  connection  with  the  first  grant.  An  obit, 
! we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Russell,  was  a requiem  service,  which 
' may  or  may  not  include  the  solemnization  of  the  Mass.  The 
italics  are  mine,  I use  them  to  draw  attention  to  words  which 
in  some  of  the  cases  have  been  constructed  as  not  confined,  as  in 
my  opinion  they  should  be,  to  things  of  similar  intent  and 
purpose,  to  anniversaries  and  obits,  and  subject  to  the  like  con- 
ditions, but  extending  much  beyond  these. 

Section  7 deals  with  sums  of  money,  profits,  emoluments  or 
commodities  theretofore  given  within  the  said  five  years  by  the 
corporation  or  guilds  named,  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
described  in  two  next  preceding  sections.  Section  38,  the  only 
section  dealing  with  the  future,  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  body  politic  or  corporate  by  reason  of 
any  remainder  use  or  condition  to  enter  into  claim  or  challenge 
any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments  for  the  non-doing,  non- 
naming or  non-finding  of  any  such  priest  or  priests  as  afore- 
said, or  an  obit,  anniversary,  light  or  lamp  henceforth  to  be  pro- 
vided or  done,  anything  contained  therein  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. This  section,  so  far  as  the  remaindermen  and 
reversioners  are  concerned,  secures  to  the  grantees  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  property  given  to  them  for  certain  purposes,  though 
they  may  never  so  use  it.  Probably  it  may  have  been  designed 
to  discourage  such  gift,  but  on  the  face  of  it,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  period  of  five  years  is  made  applicable  to  all  gifts  made  in 
the  past,  I am,  with  the  most  infinite  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished judges  with  whose  decision  I shall  presently  deal,  utterly 
unable  to  discover  on  what  just,  legitimate  or  rational  principle 
of  construction  they  have  found  in  this  statute  a provision, 
expressly  or  impliedly,  invalidating,  or  making  void,  a gift  made 
hundreds  of  years  after  the  statute  was  passed  providing  for  the 
celebration  of  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  donor. 
In  the  first  place  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  this  preamble  is 
not  declaratory  of,  or  based  upon  the  then  existing.  Common 
Law  of  England. 

Not  Based  on  Common  Law 

First,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  duties  which  those  holding 
lands  by  the  tenure  of  Prankalmoigne  were  bound  to  perform. 
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In  Coke  on  Litt.,  135b,  it  is  stated  that  these  duties  were  “ of 
right  before  God  to  make  orisons,  prayers  and  Masses  and  other 
divine  services  for  the  soul  of  their  grantors  or  feofors  and  for 
the  souls  of  their  heirs  which  were  dead,  and  for  the  prosperity, 
good  life  and  good  health  of  their  heirs  which  were  alive.  And 
therefore,  they  shall  do  no  fealty  to  their  lord  because  these 
divine  services  are  better  for  them  before  God  than  doing  fealty, 
and  also  because  this  word  Frankalmoigne  excludes  the  Lord 
to  have  any  earthly  or  temporal  service,  but  only  to  have  divine 
service.”  If  this  divine  service  be  not  performed,  complaint  is 
to  be  made  to  the  Ordinary  or  Visitor.  I 

Littleton  proceeds  in  next  section  137b,  Coke  on  Litt.  96b, 
to  distinguish  this  tenure  from  the  tenure  by  divine  service,  i.c., 
where  “ the  Masses  are  to  be  sung  or  said  at  stated  periods.” 
According  to  Bracton,  the  Common  Law  regarded  these  gifts  as 
in  a primary  sense  made,  to  God  and  the  Church,  and  in  a 
secondary  sense  made  to  the  canons  or  monks  or  other  persons, 
and  for  this  reason  he  says  the  gifts  were  held  and  considered 
to  be  pious.  See  History  of  English  Law,  Pollock  & Maitland, 
vol.  t,  p.  222. 

In  O’Hanlon  v.  Lpgue,  1906,  L.R.I.  247,  Pallas  C.B.,  in  the 
course  of  an  elaborate  judgment  on  these  points  at  pp.  269,  270, 
says  : “ All  this  shows  the  true  reason  why  the  Common  Law 
held  these  gifts  pious.  It  was  because  they  were  gifts  to  God. 
Even  had  the  Common  Law  acknowledged  more  religions  than 
one,  it  would  have  held  pious  any  gift  making  provision  for  the 
worship  of  God,  irrespective  of  the  particular  acknowledged 
religion  according  to  which  the  worship  was  to  be  offered,  pro- 
vided only  the  religion  was  recognised  as  lawful.” 

Well,  there  is  a second  fact  which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Henry  VIII  died  in  January,  1574,  the  year  in  which  this  statute 
of  Edward  VI  was  passed.  It  is,  as  I understand,  an  undoubted 
historical  fact  that  Henry  VIII  got  the  title  of  Fidii  Defensor 
from  the  Pope  for  his  writings  against  Luther,  and  that  he 
never  had  any  quarrel  with  the  Pope  on  points  of  doctrine.  By 
his  will,  dated  in  December,  1573,  of  which  there  is  no  valid 
ground  for  doubting  the  authenticity,  he  directed  that  an 
honourable  tomb  for  his  body  should  be  made  in  the  choir  of 
the  College  of  Windsor,  and  that  there  should  be  provided  and 
set  up  a convenient  altar  honourably  prepared  and  apparelled 
with  all  manner  of  things  for  daily  Masses  there  to  be  said  per- 
petually while  the  world  should  endure.  And  that  his  executors 
should  with  all  convenient  speed  cause  his  body  to  be  removed 
to  the  College  at  Windsor  and  the  service  of  Placebo  Dirige  with 
a sermon  and  Masse  on  the  morrow  be  done  and  solemnly  kept. 
He  further  directed  his  executors  to  give  in  as  short  a space  as 
jx>ssible  after  his  death  1,000  marks  to  the  most  needy  people 
(Other  than  regular  beggars)  to  pray  heartily  unto  God  for  the 
remission  of  his  sins  and  the  health  of  his  soul.  It  is  impossible, 
i think,  to  believe  that  the  King  would  have  made  a will  to  this 
.effect  if  either  the  saying  of  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  dead,  or  the  praying  for  the  soul  of  the  dead  was  at  common 
Jaw  illegal  as  a superstitious  use  or  practice. 

.There  is  a third  and  most  significant  fact,  namely  this,  that 
the  authorities  cited  in  argument  conclusively  establish  that  in 
those  countries  upon  which  England  has  conferred  the  boon 
of  her  Common  Law,  but  to  which  the  statute  i Ed.  VI,  c.  14 
does  not  extend,  gifts  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  the  donor  or  of  any  other  person  are  held  not  to  be  gifts  for 
superstitious  uses  or  void  at  law.  Those  authorities  are  in  the 
ca>e  of  Ireland. 

The  Commissioner  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  v. 
Welsh  7 1 e.g.,  34,  decided  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Manners  in  ’1823,  Reid  v.  Hodings,  7 1 E.  17,  decided  by  Black- 
burn R.N.  in  1844,  and  several  other  cases,  the  two  most  recent 
of  which  re  Attorney-General  v.  Hall  (1897),  2 L.R.  1,  426, 
and  O’Hanlon  v.  Logue  (1906),  1 L.R.  1,  247.  In  the  case  of 
Canada  the  case  Elmsley  v.  Madden,  18  vol.  Grand  Chancery 
Reports,  p.  386.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  case  of  Car- 
rington v.  Redmond,  30  New  Zealand  L.R.,  244.  In  the  case 
of  Australia,  the  case’  reported  in  23  Commonwealth  Law  Reports, 
446,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  cases 
of  Holland  •».  Alcock,  108  N.Y.,  312,  and  re  Schinher,  134  Mass., 
426,  while  the  31  E.  hi,  c.  n,  expressly  directed  any  adminis- 
trator to  expend  money  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  The  case 
of  Adams  v.  Lambert  is  reported  in  4 Coke  Reports  101b,  at 
extraordinary  length.  Even  in  the  English  Reports  the  report 
covers  sixteen  closely  printed  pages.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  observations  of  the  Judges  who  decided  the  case  from  the 
opinions  and  reflections  of  the  reporter ; and  any  person  who 
read  the  report  will  be  inclined  to  concur  with  Lord  Ellesmere, 
who  said  the  one  who  does  so  will  “run  into  a wood  or 
thicket  out  of  which  he  shall  not  easily  wind  himself;  he  (t.e. , 
the  reporter)  has  sx)  darkened  the  case  by  many  intricate  differ-^ 
ences  whereof  the  Court  that  argued  the  case  did  never  dream.” 
The  action  was  one  of  ejectment.  The  jury  found  a special 
verdict  that  John  Barton,  who  was  seized  in  feu  of  the  lands 
sought  to  be  recovered,  had  devised  the  same  to  his  younger 
brothers  for  life  with  remainder  to  his  sister  in  tail  on  condition 
that  they  should  appoint  a priest  and  have  celebrated  for  ever 
obits.  No  devise  was  made  of  the  remainder  in  fee.  The  point 
of  controversy  raised  in  the  case  was  this  : that  the  letter  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  VI  applied  only  to  gifts  for  the  finding 
of  a priest  to  have  continuance  for  ever  or  for  a term  of  years, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  cases  of  devises  of  estates  for  life  or  in 
tail  for  these  purposes  were  Casus  Omissi  from  the  statute. 
The  report  states  it  was  decided  that  estates  for  life  and  in  tail 
were  included  in  equity  within  the  statute.  The  report  then 
goes  on,  in  a passage  which  appears  to  be  a suggestion  of  the 
reporter  rather  than  a statement  of  the  Court,  to  give  the 
reason  for  the  decision  in  these  words,  “ for  the  intent  and  mean- 


ing of  the  Act  was,  as  appears  by  the  preamble,  to  extirpate 
out  of  men’s  minds  these  superstitious  errors  and  to  take  them 
utterly  away,  in  what  manner  or  for  what  time  they  were 
given,  and  not  to  take  them  away  only  which  were  appointed  to 
have  continuance  for  ever,  and  leave  those  to  have  essence  which 
were  determinable  or  limited  for  a time.”  Then  follows  a state- 
ment which  is  entirely  erroneous,  indeed  little  more  than  a 
travesty  of  enacting  portions  of  the  statute:  “ and  forasmuch  as 
the  statute  by  express  words  abrogates  and  takes  away  all  such 
uses  as  were  to  have  continuance  for  ever  by  equity  and  good 
construction,  it  extends  to  every  less  time  whatsoever.”  And 
“ It  was  «aid  that  the  Statute  says  by  any  manner  of  assurance, 
etc.,  for  ever  and  by  common  possibility  an  estate  tail  may 
continue  for  ever.  Also  in  the  case  at  Bar  the  intention  of  the 
devisor  was  as-  appears  (by  his  will)  that  the  priest  should  be 
found  for  ever  for  he  appoints  also  his  right  heirs  to  find  him 
and  if  such  a construction  should  not  be  made,  the  mischief 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  Act  would  remain  against  the 
intent  and1  meaning  of  the  Act.”  In  the  clauses  touching  obits 
the  words  are:  “ To  have  continuance  for  ever.”  If  in  this  case 
the  devise  plainly  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
save  that  the  estate  given  was  for  life  with  remainder  in  tail 
and  not  in  fee,  the  observations  quoted  seem  far-fetched  enough  ; 
but  the  puzzle  is  to  see  how,  even  by  treating  the  preamble  as  a 
positive  enacting  clause,  it  could  be  held  that  all  gifts  for  Masses 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  donor  made  in  the  future  should 
be  treated  as  void. 

Your  lordships  have  not  been  referred  to  any  authority  to  show 
that  such  an  effect  as  this  can  be  given  to  the  preamble  of  a 
statute.  I myself  can  find  none.  I do  not  think  the  preamble 
to  this  statute  can  be  regarded  as  an  enacting  provision,  and  in 
my  opinion  any  decision  solely  or  mainly  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  it  can,  must  be  erroneous. 

In  Bacon’s  Abridgement,  vol.  3,  Title  Charitable  Uses,  a 
superstitious  use  is  defined  to  be  “where  lands  and  goods  0 
chattels  are  given  for  the  maintenance  of  a priest  or  chaplain 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  any  dead  man  which  the  King  as  head  of 
the  Church  and  State  and  entrusted  by  the  Common  Law  to  see 
that  nothing  is  done  in  maintenance  or  propagation  of  a false 
religion  is  entitled.” 

It  would,  in  my  view,  be  as  rational  to-  hold  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was,  on  the  morrow  of  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII  looked  upon  by  the  State  as  a “ false  religion  ” as  it 
would  be  to  hold  th^t  it  was  similarly  regarded  when  the  27  of 
Henry  VIII  was  passed  in  the  year  1535,  or  the  37  Henry  VIII, 
c.  4,  was  passed  in  the  year  1554.  The  young  sovereign  has  left, 
in  the  legislation  of  the  very  next  year  of  his  reign,  statutory 
evidence  of  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  that  religion. 

The  2 and  3 Edward  VI,  c.  1,  is  entitled  an  Act  for  the 
uniformity  of  Service  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments 
throughout  the  Realm.  It  commences  with  a preamble  reciting 
that  there  has  been  for  a long  time  in  the  Realm  divers  forms 
of  Common  Prayer,  commonly  called  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
as  well  concerning  the  Matins  or  Morning  Prayer  and  the 
Evening  Song,  as  also  concerning  the  Holy  Communion, 
commonly  called  the  Mass,  the  drawing  up  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  after  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  then  recited ; and  it  is  enacted  that  this 
Book  shall  be  used  for  Matins,  Evensong,  Celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  commonly  called  the  Mass,  and  the  administration 
of  each  of  the  Sacraments. 

In  the  Communion  Service  so  prescribed,  we  find  this  prayer 
addressed  to  the  Deity  : — “ And  here  we  give  unto  Thee(  Most 
High,  praise  and  heartie  thanks  for  the  wonderful  grace  and 
virtue  declared  in  all  Thy  saints  from  the  beginning  of 'the  world, 
chiefly  in  the  glorious  and  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother 
of  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ  . . . We  commend  unto  Thy  mercy, 
O Lord,  all  other  Thy  servants  which  are  departed  hence  from  us 
with  the  sign  of  the  Faith,  and  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace. 
Grant  unto  them,  we  beseech  Thee  of  Thy  mercy,  an  everlasting 
peace,  and  that  at  the  day  of  general  resurrection,  we  and  they, 
which  be  of  the  mystical  Body  of  Thy  Son,  may  together  be  set 
on  His  right.” 

This  prayer  closely  resembles  one  of  the  prayers  offered  up  by 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to-day.  Three 
years  after  this  date  the  King,  by  the  5 and  6 Edward  VI,  c.  i, 
sec.  5,  reciting  that  he  had  caused  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
to  be  explained  and  amended,  and  had  directed  it,  so  explained 
and  perfected,  to  be  used.  The  above-mentioned  prayer  is  not 
to  be  found  in  this  second  Prayer  Book. 

The  Penal  I aws  and  the  Mass. 

Twenty-nine  years  later,  owing  probably  to  the  political  events 
which  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  the  condition  of  things  was 
completely  changed.  In  the  year  1581,  23  Eliz.,  c.  1 was  passed. 
By  its  fourth  section,  the  saying  or  singing  of,  or  being  present 
at.  the  Celebration  of  the  Mass,  was  made  a serious  criminal 
offence,  absolutely  punishable  on  conviction, in  the  former  class 
of  cases,  with  a fine  of  200  marks  and  imprisonment  for  one 
year.  While  this  statute  continued  in  operation,  as  it  did  for 
2io  years,  a gift  to  have  Masses  said  for  the  soul  of  anyone 
was  a gift  to  have  a crime  committed,  and,  therefore,  illegal  and 
void,  and  such  Roman  Catholic  ceremonials  as  involved  the 
saying  of  the  Mass  were  also  necessarily  illegal. 

The  case  of  Adams  v.  Lambert  was  decided  in  the  year  1602, 
ii  years  after  this  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  . passed.  From  the 
mode  in  which  the  case  is  reported  in  4 Coke,  it  is  not,  I think, 
extravagant  to  conjecture  that  the  reporter  was  not  entirely 
insensible  to  the  spirit  which  finds  expression  in  this  statute. 
Well,  at  length,  after  210  years  of  waiting,  some  relief  came  to 
people  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  In  the  year  1791, 
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the  31  Geo.  Ill,  c.  32,  was  passed.  By  sec.  4 of  that  statute, 
Roman  Catholics,  on  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  prescribed, 
were  permitted  to  conduct  and  be  present  at  all  their  religious 
services.  They  were  entitled  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
purgatory,  as  they  had  always  done,  and  were  also  entitled  to 
have  the  ordinary  Masses  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead. 

But  by  the  7th  section  of  this  statute,  it  was  provided  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  statute  should  make  lawful  the  founding 
or  endowing  of  any  religious  order  or  society  of  persons  bound 
by  monastic  or  religious  vows,  or  the  founding,  or  endowing, 
or  establishing  of  any  school  or  academy  or  college  of  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  throughout  the  Realm, 
or  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  ; and  further,  that  all  uses, 
trusts  and  dispositions,  whether  of  real  or  personal  property, 
which  immediately  before  June  24,  1791,  were  deemed  to  be 
superstitious,  should  continue  to  be  so  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
anything  in  the  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  this 
state  of  the  law  the  case  of  Cary  v.  Abbot,  7 Ves.  Qun.  491 
was,  in  1802,  decided.  There  a Roman  Catholic  testator  be- 
queathed the  residue  of  his  property  to  trustees  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  and  bringing  up  poor  children  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  etc.  The  Bill  in  the  case  was  filed  by  the  next- 
of-kin  of  the  deceased  claiming  to  have  the  bequest  declared 
void,  not  to  have  it  forfeited  to  the  King,  which  was  the  result 
at  which  the  Act  of  Edward  VI  aimed.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
iSir  William  Grant),  in  delivering  judgment,  said  “ But  in  this 
case  I,  founding  myself  upon  the  expression  of  Lord  Hardwick 
in  De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  Ambler  228,  say  this  is  so  wholly  void 
as  not  to  be  applicable  to  any  other  purpose.  According  to  that 
statement,  to  entitle  the  heir  or  next-of-kin,  it  is  requisite  not 
only  that  the  devise  is  to  be  to  a superstitious  use,  but  to  be  such 
as  is  made  void  by  statute.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI  only 
relates  to  superstitions  of  a particular  kind  then  existing.”  He 
then  refers  to  statutes  of  Henry  VIII  and  George  I,  which  he 
shows  do  not  apply,  and  winds  up  by  saying  : — “ Here  the  use 
is  clearly  charitable.  It  is  the  education  of  poor  orphan  children. 
What  vitiates  it  is  that  they  are  to  be  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  I must  declare  the  gift  of  the  residue  void, 
but  that  it  must  go  to  such  uses  as  the  King  shall  direct.”  Well, 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  must  have 
misunderstood  what  Lord  Hardwick  laid  down  in  De  Costa 
v.  De  Pas.  See  that  noble  Lord’s  correction  of  the  report  of 
the  case  in  Moggridge  v.  Thackwell,  7 Ves.  76.  The  important 
point,  however,  is  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  clearly  recog- 
nizes that  the  statute  of  Edward  VI  does,  not,  either  by  its 
preamble  or  enacting  part,  apply  to  all  gifts  of  superstitious 
uses,  but  only  to  those  with  which  it  specifically  deals.” 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  does  not  explain  upon  what  ground  he 
holds  a gift  to  educate  orphan  children  in  a religion  which,  if 
they  were  old  enough  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  they  could 
profess  with  imounity  was  void.  It  may  be  the  decision  was 
based  on  23  Elizabeth,  c.  1. 

The  Reliee  Acts. 

After  41  years,  further  relief  from  their  disabilities  came  to 
Roman  Catholics  by  the  passing,  in  the  year  £832,  of  the  2 and 
; William  IV,  c.  115. 

By  its  first  section,  Roman  Catholics  are,  as  to  their  schools, 
places  for  Roman  Catholic  worship,  education  and  charitable 
purposes,  the  properly  held  therewith  and  the  persons  employed 
about  the  same,  placed  in  the  same  position  as  Protestant  dis- 
senters. That  necessarily  means,  I think,  that  just  as  Protestant 
dissenters  could  bequeath  money  to  build  a church  or  chapel,  or 
to  pay  a minister  to  conduct  religious  worship  therein  according 
to  their  creed,  so  may  Roman  Catholics  give  or  bequeath  money 
to  have  a church  or  chapel  built,  and  a priest  paid  to  conduct 
their  religious  services  therein,  including,  of  course,  the  solemn 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  also  to  teach  and  preach  the  doctrines 
of  their  creed,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Purgatory,  and  the  effect  of  Masses  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
in  aiding  its  release  from  Purgatory.  These  are  the  kind  of 
tilings  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  Edward  VI, 
c 14.  It  was  admitted  by  both  parties  in  this  case  that  the  Mass 
said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a deceased  donor  is  precisely 
the  same  Mass  as  is  said  in  the  ordinary  and  regular  worship; 
lhat  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  soul  the  Mass  is  said  is 
never  announced  or  mentioned  ; that  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
intention  of  the  officiating,  priest,  and  that  the  sums  directed  to 
be  paid  are  as  Dr.  Delany  described  them.  It  is  admitted  that 
in  the  service  of  the  Mass  as  it  is  ordinarily  celebrated,  the  Host 
is  offered  up  to  the  Deity  not  only  for  the  sins  of  the  officiating 
priest,  but  also  for  those  of  the  faithful,  living  and  dead,  that 

:t  may  be  profitable  for  his  and  their  salvation  to  eternal  life ; 

that  the  chalice  is  offered  up  that  it  may  ascend  with  the  odour 
of  sweetness  for  the  salvation  of  the  congregation  present,  and 
for  that  of  the  whole  world  ; and  that  a further  prayer  is  said 
for  the  congregation,  and  all  who  have  gone  before  them  with 
the  sign  of  faith,  and  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  peace. 

My  lords,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  legislation  of  1832  is  so 
opposed  to  all  that  had  .gone  before,  that  it  is  almost  grotesque 
to  hold  that  a bequest  endowing  a priest  iti  order  that  he  should 
celebrate  the  Mass  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  religious 
worship  of  his  creed  is  valid,  and  yet  that  a bequest  to  him 

directly  to  say  the  same  Mass  with  the  same  prayers  for  the 

rejyxse  of  the  donor’s  soul,  is  a gift  for  a superstitious  use,  and 
void.  Yet  something  very  akin  to  this  was  decided  to  be  the  law 
in  1835,  in  the  case  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  2 M.  and  K.,  6641. 
There  a testatrix,  by  several  documents  taken  together, 
bequeathed  to  certain  chapels,  and  to  certain  priests  named, 
specified  sums  of  money  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  her  own 
sou!  and  that  of  her  deceased  husband,  the  residue  of  her  estate 


to  be  appropriated  by  the  persons  named  in  the  will  in  such  a 
way  as  they  should  think  best,  calculated  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Catholic  Christian  religion  amongst  the  poor  and 
ignorant  inhabitants  of  Swale  Dale  and  Winstrenston  Dale  in 
the  County  of  York.  It  was  held  by  Sir  C.  Pepys,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  as  Lord  Cottenham  then  was,  that  this  latter  bequest 
! was  good  and  valid,  and  the  bequest  for  Masses  void.  After 
citing  De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  Ambler  228,  as  incorrectly  reported 
(see  Hardwick’s  correction  in  Moggridge  v.  Thackwell),  he,  in 
delivering  judgment,  said  : — “ It  is  truly  observed  by  Sir 
William  Grant  in  Cary  v.  Abbot,  7 Ves.  490,  that  there  was 
no  statute  making  superstitious  uses  void  generally,  and  that  of 
Edward  VI  relating  only  to  a particular  description  of  those 
existing ; and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  does  not 
declare  any  such  gifts  unlawful,  but  avoids  certain  superstitious 
uses  previously  created.” 

An  i rkoneous  Construction. 

All  that  is  quite  accurate  and  convincing,  but  then  comes  a 
most  unsatisfactory  statement  of  the  law:  “The  legacies  in 
question,  therefore,  are  not  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  VI,  but  that  statute  has  been  considered  as  establishing 
the  illegality  of  certain  gifts,  and,  amongst  others,  the  giving  of 
legacies  to  priests  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  has  in  many 
cases,  collected  in  Duke,  p.  466,  been  decided  to  be  within  the 
superstitious  uses  intended  to  be  suppressed  by  the  statute.  I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  these  legacies  to  priests  and 
chapels  are  void.” 

I have  examined  the  cases  collected  in  Duke  at  p.'  466,  and 
the  following  pages.  They  are  all  based  upon  the  report  in 

4 Coke  ol  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Lambert,  and  give  little  help. 
This  distinguished  judge,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  gives  no  indica- 

I tion  whatever  as  to  what  it  is  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  was  based,  that  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI  made  these  gifts 
| illegal.  The  next  case  referred  to  is  the  Attorney  v.  The  Fish- 
mongers’ Company,  2 Beavan,  151,  decided  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Lord  Langdale,  in  1839.  There  the  testator,  who  died 
in  the  year  1529,  devised  lands  in  the  City  of  London  to  the 
Fishmongers’  Company  to  the  intent  that  they  should  perform 
his  will  in  manner  declared.  He  then  provided  for  obits  and 
anniversaries  without  limiting  any  term  within  which  the  ex- 
penses of  these  should  be  confined  ; and  he  willed  that  the  Com- 
pany should  provide  four  honest  priests  studying  in  the 
universities  to  pray  for  his  soul  quarterly.  He  then  directed  the 
Company  to  provide  thirteen  poor  men  and  women  to  pray 
specially  for  his  soul,  and  he  further  provided  for  a perpetual 
successor  of  such  poor  people,  who  were  to  attend  his  obits  and 
anniversaries,  and  to  be  paid  eight  pence  weekly.  These  devises 
and  bequests  to  pray  for  the  soul  were  held  to  be  superstitious 
uses  within  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI,  and  in  giving  the 
judgment  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  : — 

“ It  seems  that  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Lambert,  as 
reported  by  Coke  and  Moore,  and  the  several  authorities  cited 
here,  and  the  case  of  Pill  v.  James,  Rolle  418,  and  other  cases 
stated  in  Duke,  171,  cannot  be  read  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  establishment  and  foundations  for  securing 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  deemed  superstitious  within 
the  Statute  of  Edward  VI,  and  upon  these  authorities  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  directions  of  the  will  to  which  I referred  are 
such  that  the  payment  made  in  respect  thereof  become  the 
property  of  the  Crown.”  This  case  came  on  appeal  before 
Lord  Cottenham  in  January,  1841,  and  is  reported  in 

5 M.  & C.,  11.  At  p.  15,  Lord  Cottenham  savs : “ The  fifth 
section  of  the  1 Edward  VI,  c.  14,  gave  to  the  King  lands  given 
to  the  founding  or  maintenance  of  any  anniversary  or  obit,  or 
other  like  thing,  intent,  or  purpose,  and  by  many  decisions, 
referred  to  in  Adams  v.  Lambert,  it  was  decided  that  pray:ng 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead  was  a like  intent  and  purpose  as  an 
anniversary  or  obit  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  although 
not  to  be  performed  in  any  chapel.” 

With  all  respect,  I think  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  fifth 
section  of  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI  to  see  that  this  was  a wholly 
erroneous  construction.  He  says  further:  “And  that  where 
the  gift  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  ooor,  but  connected  with  such 
superstitious  uses,  the  whole  went  to  the  King.”  Owing  to  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  1529,  of  course  neither  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  nor  Lord  Cottenham  had  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  Acts  of  1832  upon  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Heath 
v.  Chapman,  2 Drew,  417,  decided  by  Kindersley,  V.C.  in  the 
year  1834.  In  that  case  a Roman  Catholic  testator,  who  died 
on  April  16,  1846,  by  his  will,  dated  ten  days  previous,  bequeathed 
several  annuities  of  different  amounts  in  perpetuity  to  two 
churches  in  Venice  and  one  in  London  ; the  first  of  these  gifts 
for  Masses  and  Requiems  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  his 
deceased  sister,  the  second  and  third  for  Masses  for  souls  of  the 
I>oor  dead  and  for  other  pious  uses. 

It  was  held,  according  to  the  headnote,  that  the  gift  for  Masses 
and  for  the  dead  was  superstitious  and  void  ; that  the  pious  uses 
could  not,  as  religious  uses,  be  separated  from  the  others,  and 
were,  therefore,  also  void  ; and  that  the  words  “ pious  uses  ’’ 
could  not  be  construed  charitable  uses.  Consequently  the  pro- 
perty given  to  these  uses  went  to  the  residuary  legatees  of  the 
donor.  Neither  in  this  case,  nor  in  any  other  reported  case 
which  I have  been  able  to  discover,  from  the  death  of  Henry  VIII 
downward,  have  I found  any  critical  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  1 Edward  VI,  c.  14,  any  clear  statement  of  the  principle 
upon  which,  or  any  precise  indication  of  the  enactment  or  enact- 
ments, by  which  the  old  pious  uses  of  the  Common  Law  had 
been  converted  into  superstitious  uses.  The  learned  judges  who 
decided  these  cases,  able  and  distinguished  though  they  were, 
contented  themselres,  apparently  with  resting  their  decision  on 
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a presumption.  In  this  respect  Kindersley,  V.C.  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  for  at  p.  423  of  the  report  of  this  case,  he  says, 
in  the  course  of  his  judgment  : “ Now  it  is  quite  clear  that,  at 

all  events  before  2 and  3 William  IV,  it  was  commonly  assumed 

to  be  the  law,  and  the  assumption  was  acted  on  that  a gift  to  a 

priest  to  say  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  testator’s  soul,  or 


In  the  case  of  te  Blundell’s  Trust,  30  Beavan,  360,  the  samt 
learned  judge,  said,  alluding  to  in  re  Michel’s  Trust : “ I ex- 
pressed my  difficulty  in  the  case  referred  , to  as  to  whether  gifts 
for  religious  ceremonies  practised  by  dissenting  classes  of 
religionists  might  not  be  permitted,  if  not  opposed  to  public 
morality,  but  I think  the  decided  cases  are  too  strong,  and  that 


gift  to  a priest  to  say  Masses  generally  was  superstitious  and  the  House  of  Lords  alone  can  alter  the  settled  law.” 


void.  The  statute  declares  as  to  certain  uses  not  that  they  are 
void— it  assumes  that— but  that  the  property  given  to  such  uses 
is  to  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Courts  of  Law  have  subse- 
quently put  this  interpretation  on  that  statute.  Not  that  it 
actually  declares  such  trusts  to  be  void,  but  that  it  stamps  all 
such  trusts,  whether  created  before  or  subsequently  to  the  statute, 
with  the  character  of  illegality  on  the  ground  of  superstition  ” 


My  lords,  I am  glad  to  think  your  lordships  are  about  t* 
perform  that  worthy  task. 

It  is  but  about  two  years  since  this  House  decided  in  Bowman 
and  Others  v.  The  Secular  Society,  1917,  A.C.  406,  that  a bequest 
to  the  defendant  society  was  valid,  though  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  Society  was  the  promotion,  in  such  ways  as  might 
from  time  to  time  be  determined,  the  principle  that  human 
With  all  respect,  I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  compress  into  conduct  should  be  based  upon  natural  knowledge  and  not  upon 

" • ■ ' ' ‘ ' ' : ’*■  supernatural  belief,  and  that  human  welfare  in  this  world  is  the 

proper  end  of  all  thought  and  action.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 


such  a limited  space  more  historical  and  legal  inaccuracies.  It 
is,  as  I have  shown,  quite  erroneous  to  say  that  before  the 

1 Edward  VI  gifts  to  have  Masses  said  either  for  the  repose  of  the  impossible,  to  distinguish  this  from  atheism. 

donor  s soul  or  generally,  were  deemed  be  su^rstitic^s  ^es  , q ^ Hold  the  Mass  a S.  perstitioi  s Rite. 

and  void.  It  is  equally  erroneous  to  say  that  this  statute  assumes  j 

that  all  such  gifts  are  void.  The  learned  Vice-Chancellor  seems  My  lords,  I think  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  hold  in  this 
to  have  ignored  the  existence  of  the  five  years’  limit  and  the  country  that  a religious  ceremony,  believed  by  the  millions  of 
provision  of  section  38  as  to  future  grants  contained  in  this  Act ; Roman  Catholics  of  Christendom,  to  be  a solemn  and  sacred 
h.  Hone  not  Hive  the  name  of  a single  authority  establishing  Sacrament  is  merely  a superstitious  rite.  I should  myself  be 

Adams  v.  Lambert  does  not  prepared,  if  it  were  needed,  to  hold  that,  if  not  Adams  v.  Lambert, 

certainly  all  the  cases  which  have  followed  it  and  purport  to  be 


and  he  does  not  give  the  name  of  a single  authority  establishing 
the  propositions  he  lays  down 

establish  them.  , - - 

On  p.  424  he  says  that  all  that  was  intended  by  the  statute  based  upon  it  down  to  the  year  1832,  were  wrongly  decided.  For 


2 and  3 William  IV  to  do  was  ‘‘As  to  their  places  of  worship,  the  purpose  of  the  present  case  that,  I think,  is  scarcely  necessary, 
as  to  their  places  of  education,  and  as  to  employment  of  persons  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  statute  of  that  year  changed  funda- 
officiating  in  their  ceremonials,  to  put  Roman  Catholics  on  the  mentally  the  entire  situation — the  whole  outlook  and  underlying 


same  footing  as  Protestants  and  dissenters.  But  it  does  not 
refer  at  all  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  property  is  devoted, 
which,  :f  superstitious,  would  render  the  gift  void.  No  doubt 
if  property  is  given  for  the  use  of  a place  of  worship,  that  is 
«ood  ' but  the  statute  leaves  quite  untouched  the  cases  where  in  the  present  case,  were  not  void  on  the  sole  grounds  that  they 
the  property  is  given  for  superstitious  uses.”  [ were  gifts  for  the  superstitious  uses! 

' It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  though  this  might  be  the 


principle  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  all  the  relevant  cases  decided 
from  this  new  point  of  departure  to  the  present  time  were 
wrongly  decided,  and  that  the  bequests,  the  subject  of  controversy 


What  Statute  of  1832  did. 


view  of  all  your  lordships,  we  are,  as  I understand  it,  precluded 


But  surely  the  statute  cannot  mean  that  Roman  Catholics  from  allowing  this  Appeal  by  reason  of  a provision  contained  in 

are  placed  by  it  in  the  position  before  the  law  of  Protestant  2^  ancj  2^  C-  35,  sec  j.  This  section  was  passed  to  meet 

dissenters  merely  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  schools  and  ^ case  referreci  [0  jn  Coke’s  report  of  Adams  v.  Lambert,  113a, 

places  of  religious  worship,  and  the  staffs  employed  in  each  to  ^ effect  that  where  lands  are  devised,  the  rents  and  issues  to 

respectively.  It  must,  I think,  mean  that  they  are  placed  in  the  ^ e applied  to  a good  charitable  use  and  also  to  a superstitious 

same  position  of  freedom  as  were  the  Protestant  dissenters,  to  ... 

give  in  their  schools,  should  they  desire  it,  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  their  religion  as  well  as  in  secular  subjects  ; likewise 
to  conduct  in  their  places  of  worship  the  usual  religious  service 
of  their  Church,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  their  creed,  and  to 
celebrate  the  most  sacred  and  vital  of  the  sacraments  the 
Mass.  It  cannot  be  that  this  statute  does  not  permit  the  saying 
of  the  Mass  in  their  places  of  worship.  I am  not  quite  certain 
what  it  is  the  Vice-Chancellor  means  by  a superstitious  use.  Is 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  the  ordinary  course,  according  to 
his  view,  a superstitious  use,  or  does  the  saying  of  it  only  become 
a superstitious  use  when  some  person  specifically  gives  money 
or 


use,  nothing  certain  being  limited  to  the  former  case,  the  bad  use 
infected  the  good,  and  the  subject  of  each  was  forfeited  to  the 
King.  The  section  provides  that  an  existing  or  future  disposition 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  a lawful  charitable  trust  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  shall  not  be 
invalidated  by  reason  only  that  the  same  estat.e  has  been  or  shall 
be  also  subjected  to  any  trusts  or  provisions  deemed  to  be  super- 
stitious, or  otherwise  prohibited  by  laws  affecting  those  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  words  “ Any  trust  or  provision  deemed 
to  be  superstitious,  or  otherwise  prohibited  by  the  laws  affecting 
persons  of  the  same  religion,”  must  mean  prohibit  by  law, 
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vr.  money’s  worth  to  have  it  said  for  the  repose  of  a soul,  ror  because  they  are  held  to  be  superstitious  or  prohibited  by  law  for 
instance,  if  a devout  Roman  Catholic  should  lose  his  wife,  and  any  other  reason.  To  give  those  words  any  other  meaning  it 
on  the  Sunday  after  her  burial  should  attend  Mass  and  hear  wouj(j  necessary  to  strike  out  the  words  “ or  otherwise,** 
himself  piayed  for  and  the  repose  of  her  soul  prayed  for  also.  wj1jcy1  vvould,  in  my  view,  be  quite  illegitimate  ; but  surely  these 
If  he  likes  that  service,  he  may  give  £20  to  have  it  repeated.  wor(js  must  mean  prohibited  at  the  time  the  statute  of  i860  was 
That  Mass  was  not  a superstitious  use  before  he  gave  the  20,  passe(ji  hy  the  law  as  truly  interpreted.  This  is  a remedial  Act 
but  does  it  become  a superstitious  use  after  he  has  given  it.  designed  to  relieve  Roman  Catholics  from  previously  existing 
So  that  its  character  is  changed  before  the  law  by  the  payment  disabilities.  It  is  not  designed  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  effect 
of  this  sum  of  £20.  I must  say  that  this  distinction,  though  of  erroneous  decisions.  And,  therefore,  if  a trust  for  Masses  for 

apparently  relied  on  by  Sir  J.  Romilly  in  re  Michel  s I rust,  the  repoSe  0f  the  SOul  of  a testator,  created  by  his  will  executed 

28  Beavan,  39,  is,  in  my  view,  unsound  and  irrational.  , j,i  1836,  be  held  by  any  tribunal  other  than  this  House  to  be  a 

The  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  of  the  propriety  of  SUpgrstitious  trust  prohibited  by  law  within  the  meaning  of  this 

attending  Mass,  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament,  statute,  then  if  that  decision  be  reversed  by  this  House,  as  being 

may  all  be  lawfully  taught,  and  a fund  for  promoting  the  teaching  based  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  law,  this  statute  of 
of  them  will  be  administered  by  the  Court,  though  they  be  at  jgg0  cannot  apply  to  the  trust  at  all. 
variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  Church.  Indeed, 


Neither  do  I think  that  the  principle  of  Morgan  v.  Crawshay, 

j — , - - L.R.  5 H.L.,  applied.  The  Act  of  1832  has,  in  my  view,  as  I 

Roman  Catholic  religion  was  held  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth  Jo  be  have  air?a(jy  said,  entirely  modified  the  law  and  created  a new 

~ point  0f  departure,  Only  a few  cases  on  the  question  of  super- 
stitious uses  have  since  been  reported,  and  even  if  one  lias  to 


already  pointed  out,  a bequest  to  secure  the  teaching  of  the 
..jman  Catholic  religion  was  held  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth  to  be 
good.  But  Sir  John  Romilly  has  some  wholesome  misgivings  on 
another  point. 


In  the  above-mentioned  case  of  in  re  Michel’s  Trust,  a bequest  start  from  the  year  1602,  there  has  been  no  such  long  and  uniform 
uras  made  by  a Jew  to  have  a particular  Jewish  prayer  said  series  0f  ciear  and  positive  decisions  extending  over  centuries  on 


daily.  The  8 & 9 Vic.,  c.  59 


sec.  2 dealt  with  the  Jewish  the  same  statute  as  there  was  in  that  case.  In  the  cases  I have 


religion  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  c;te(j)  phrases,  such  as  “ it  has  been  assumed,”  “ it  has  been 
Act  of  1S32  had  dealt  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  gm  understood,”  etc.,  abound,  but  in  no  case  can  one  find  a critical 
was  held  good  and  not  superstitious  ; for  this  strange  and,  it  ana[ySjs  Qf  the  provision  of  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI,  upon  which 
would  appear  to  be,  fanciful  reason,  namely,  that  there^  was  the  decision  purports  to  be  based,  or  any  clear  indication  of  the 
nothing  to  show  that  the  prayers  were  to  be  said  with  the  notion  particular  section  of  that  statute  justifying  the  assumption,  etc., 
that  the  soul  of  the  testator  would  be  thereby  benefited.^  In  giving  gratuitously  relied  upon.  I think  the  judgment  of  Lord 
judgment,  however,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said:  The  case  Loreburn  in  West  Ham  Union  v.  Edmonton  Union,  1908,  A.C., 

of  Adams  v.  Lambert  was  cited,  but  that  case  principally  related  much  in  point. 

to  what  estates  should  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown  under  the  statute.  Qn  tjje  whole,  j am  0f  opinion  that  the  decision  appealed  from 
There  are  many  superstitious  uses  unconnected  with  prayers  for  ;g  erroneous  and  should  be  reversed,  and  that  this  appeal  should 
the  soul ; but  in  regard  to  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  and  Heath  be  a[]0wed. 
v.  Chapman,  I have  always  felt  this  difficulty.  So“Tar  as  relates 

to  their  places  for  religious  worship,  and  property  held  therewith,  ] LORD  BUCKMASTER’S  JUDGMENT. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  now  placed  in  the  same  position  I ( Lord  Parmoor  Read  the  Following  Judgment .)  ' 

as  Protestant  dissenters,  and  if  it  be  part  of  the  forms  of  the  r v „ T , _ , 6 i ® 

religion  that  prayers  should  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  Lord  Buckmaster  : My  Lords,  Edward  Egan  was  a» 

of  deceased  persons,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that,  as  a religious  Irishman,  domiciled  in  England,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
ceremony  practised’  by  a dissenting  class  of  religionists,  it  could  consolations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith.  He  made  his  will 
be  deemed  superstitious  in  the  legal  sense  in  which  these  words  on  the  29th  November,  1916,  and  thereby,  among  other  be- 
were  used  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  statutes  in  question,  %which  quests,  gave  / 200  to  the  Cathedral  for  Masses  and  £200  and 
practically  have  authorized  them.”  I quite  concur.  It  would  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Farm  Street, 
be  most  difficult  to  say  it,  but  this  is  precisely  what  the  for  Masses.  He  also  made  certain  bequests  to  the  Dominican 
in  the  present  case  ask  and  press  your  lordships  and  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  He  died  on  the  27th  December, 

' ta  tA  orwJ  4-V> ca  /mocfinn  roioo/J  Afl  4-Jiic  AtytiooI  ic  00  fn  J-Vio  xro U. 


to  say. 


1916,  and  the  question  raised  on  this  Appeal  is  as  to  the  vali- 
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dity'of  the  gifts  to  the  Cathedral  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  They 
have  been  declared  invalid  by  Mr.  Justice  Eve  and  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  but  in  neither  case  did  the  judgments  depend 
upon  any  investigation  of  the  law.  Both  Courts  accepted 
and  followed  the  authority  of  certain  decisions  dependent  upon 
the  case  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth  (2  Mylne  and  Keen,  page  084), 
to  which  I will  make  more  particular  reference  hereafter.  The 
bequests  are  open  to  challenge  on  the  ground  : 1st,  that  they 
are  for  a superstitious  and  unlawful  purpose  ; and  secondly, 
so  far  as  the  gift  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  is  concerned,  that  they 
are  made  to  a monastic  body.  It  is  on  the  first  of  these  grounds 
that  the  gifts  have  been  held  to  fail. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  disentangle  the  consideration 
of  this  question  from  that  connected  with  the  cases  where 
money  has  been  left  to  purposes  which  the  law  would  declare 
to  be  illegal,  but  associated  with  what  the  law  would  regard 
as  a charitable  intent. 

If  a general  charitable  purpose  be  expressed,  and  a particular 
method  of  carrying  it  out  directed  which  the  law  would  not 
recognise,  the  failure  of  the  particular  method  in  which  that 
charitable  intention  is  to  be  effected  does  not  destroy  the  charity, 
and  the  law  substitutes  by  the  doctrines  of  cy  pres  another 
method  of  devoting  the  property  to  charitable  uses.  The  un- 
lawful purpose  is  in  such  cases  regarded  as  a means  of  disap- 
pointing the  principal  intention  of  the  will,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  result  property  has  frequently  been  devoted  to 
something  which  was  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  testator 
desired. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  references  to  authorities  upon 
this  point  ; they  are  to  be  found  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Mog- 
gridge  v.  Thackwell,  reported  in  7 Vesey,  page  36,  and  the 
distinction  mentioned  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Casey 
r.  Abbot,  7 Vesey,  page  490. 

In  that  case  a gift  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
poor  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  and  the  next-of-kin 
sought  to  have  the  gift  declared  illegal  and  void,  but  the  Attor- 
ney-General claimed  that  a general  charitable  intent  being 
disclosed,  the  residue  ought  to  be  applied  to  such  purposes 
as  the  Crown  should  please  to  direct.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
said  that  " to  entitle  the  heir  or  next-of-kin  it  is  requisite, 
not  only  that  the  devise  is  to  a superstitious  use,  but  to  such  as 
is  made  void  by  Statute.  There  is  no  Statute  making  supersti- 
tious uses  void  generally.  The  Statute  of  Edward  VI  relates 
only  to  superstitious  uses  of  a particular  description  then  ex- 
isting, and  holding  that  the  use  was  clearly  charitable,  though 
vitiated  by  the  provisions  that  the  poor  children  were  to  be 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  directed  that  the 
property  should  go  to  such  use  as  the  King  should  direct. 

Statcte  Law. 

in  the  present  case  no  general  charitable  intention  is  dis- 
closed, the  gift  is  either  void  or  it  passes  to  the  persons  and 
for  the  purposes  defined.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doctrine  of 
equity  affecting  this  gift  : if  void,  it  must  be  so  by  Common 
Law  or  Statute.  Now  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law  do 
not  change,  though  their  application  is  capable  of  indefinite 
variation  with  the  changing  habits  and  customs  of  mankind. 
If  void  by  the  Common  Law,  therefore,  it  must  always  have  been 
so.  It  cannot,  however,  be  successfully  contended  that  a gift 
to  provide  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  was  at  all  times 
contrary  to  the  C ummon  Law.  Until  legislative  interference 
with  worship  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  a recog- 
nised method  of  intercession  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and 
there  still  remain  scattered  over  the  country  chantries  and 
chapels  which  were  built  and  endowed  for  this  very  purpose. 
The  Common  Law  of  Ireland  does  not  differ  from  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  and  Chief  Baron  Palles,  in  a judgment  in  a 
case  of  O’Hanlon  v.  Logue,  Law  Reports  (1906),  1 Irish,  247, 
showed  with  great  distinctness  that  in  Ireland  such  a gift  is 
good.  I do  not  think  that  the  Common  Law  upon  this  point 
needs  any  further  investigation.  It,  therefore,  becomes  neces- 
sary to  examine  what  Statute  Law  affects  the  question,  and 
in  this  respect  only  one  Statute  is  relied  upon,  that  of  1 Edward 
VI,  c.  14.  It  is  one  of  those  Statutes  that  cumber  the  Statute 
Book  long  after  their  purpose  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  reason 
why  it  remains  unrepealed  is  probably  because  it  is  completely 
obsolete.  It  was  prefaced  by  a preamble  which  runs  in  these 
words  : “ Considering  that  a great  part  of  superstition  and 
errors  in  Christian  religion  has  been  brought  into  the  minds 
and  estimations  of  men  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  their 
true  and  perfect  salvation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  devising  in  phantasying  vain  opinions  of  Purgatory  and 
Masses  satisfaction  to  be  done  for  them  which  be  departed, 
to  which  declaration  and  vain  opinion  by  nothing  more  is 
maintained  and  upholden  than  by  the  abuse  of  trentals,  chantries 
and  other  provisions  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  said  blind- 
ness and  ignorance.” 

It  then  proceeded  to  enact  that  chantries  and  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  anniversary  or  obit  or  other  like  thing, 
intent  or  purpose,  or  of  any  light  or  lamp  in  any  church  or  chapel 
which  had  been  kept  or  maintained  within  five  years  then  next 
preceding,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  It  also  provided  by 
section  38  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  any  person,  by  reason 
of  any  remainder  use  or  condition,  to  claim  any  lands  for  the 
non-doing  or  non-finding  of  any  obit,  anniversary,  light  or  lamp, 
from  thenceforth  to  be  founded  or  done. 

The  only  part  of  the  Statute  dealing  with  personal  property  is  I 
section  7,  which  avoids  certain  gifts  made  within  the  said  period 
of  five  years.  These  are  the  material  parts  of  the  Statute,  and 
from  them  it  is  perfectly  plain,  first,  that  there  was  no  genera* 


declaration  avoiding  the  gifts  then  existing  or  thereafter  to  be 
made  in  support  of  Masses  for  departed  souls,  but  that  in  the 
case  and  only  in  the  case  of  then  existing  trusts  of  lands  and 
certain  limited  cases  money  given  for  such  purposes, S’ operative 
within  five  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  King  should 
be  at  liberty  to  enter  and  enjoy  the  same,  and  that  for  the  future, 
if  any  lands  were  given  for  similar  purposes,  the  persons  in 
remainder  should  not  be  entitled  to  enter  if  the  conditions  were 
not  performed.  This  last  provision  is  of  consequence,  for  if  the 
Statute  had  intended  that  all  gifts  for  such  uses  were  to  be 
declared  superstitious  and  bad,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  make  express  provisions,  merely  preventing  re-entry  by  the 
remainder  men  in  cases  where  such  gifts  were  subsequently 
established. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity , 

2 and  3 Edward  VI,  c.  1,  established  the  “ Book  of  Common 
Prayer,”  and  imposed  penalties  upon  any  people  who  should  use 
any  other  rite,  ce  emony,  form  or  manner  of  Masses  openly  or 
privily,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
so  established  contained  as  part  of  the  Communion  Service  a 
solemn  and  appealing  supplication  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
The  form  of  Common  Prayer  was  altered  in  1552,  and  these 
services  were  omitted.  In  1581,  by  23  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  sec.  4, 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  were  imposed  both  upon  any 
person  who  celebrated  and  any  who  attended  the  service  of  the 
Mass. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  is  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Lambert , 
Coke’s  Reports,  Vol.  2,  page  104  ( b ).  It  was  a decision  upon  the 
Statute  of  Edward  VI.  The  only  point  that  then  arose  for 
determination  was  as  to  whether  certain  estates  for  life  and 
entail  were  within  the  Statute,  and  it  was  decided  that  they 
were  ; so  far,  therefore,  as  the  decision  is  concerned,  it  does  not 
affect  the  question.  It  is,  however,  true  that  in  the  long  and 
tangled  report  of  this  authority  there  are  to  be  found  scattered 
statements  of  far  wider  significance.  Example  at  page  545, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  equity  of  the  said  Act  “ intended  to 
extirpate  all  praying  for  souls,”  but  whether  this  was  part  of  the 
judgment  or  part  of  the  comments  upon  it  is  not  plain ; in  any 
case  I found  it  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
equity  of  any  Act,  nor,  whatever  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
how  the  equity  is  to  be  ascertained  apart  from  plain  language 
and  reasonable  inference.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  was  limited, 
and  there  is  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  extended. 

In  this  connection  a statement  made  in  the  case  of  Philpotts 
v.  Boys,  Law  Reports,  6 Privy  Council,  435,  as  to  the  effect  of 

3 and  4 Edward  VI,  intituled  an  Act  for  the  abolishing  and 
putting  away  divers  books  and  images,  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
This  Statute  provided  that  any  person  who  then  had  or  there- 
after should  have  in  his  custody  images  taken  out  of  any  church 
or  chapel,  or  yet  standing  in  any  church  or  chapel,  should  destroy 
them,  but  it  was  held  that  this  did  not  render  images  on  a 
reredos  illegal,  and  at  page  462  Lord  Hatherley  says  that  “ the 
efficacy  of  the  Act  of  Edward  was  spent  upon  the  definite  purpose 
to  which  it  was  directed,  and  that  the  legislature  did  not  thereby 
make  or  intend  to  make  provision  in  respect  of  the  subsequent 
use  or  abuse  of  any  other  images. 

Following  in  point  of  date  are  cases  such  as  Cary  v.  Abbott 
7 Vesey,  where  the  illegality  of  gifts  in  support  of  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  js  discussed  and  applied.  But  the  illegality  is 
nowhere  stated  to  be  due  to  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI,  and  is 
more  probably  referable  to  the  Statute  of  23  Elizabeth. 

In  the  reported  cases  these  gifts  are  associated  with  charitable 
purposes,  and  they  were  not  declared  void.  But  had  a gift  been 
made  in  the  terms  of  the  present  will,  it  would,  owing  to  this 
illegality,  have  been  bad.  This  is,  indeed,  stated  in  exact 
language  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  his  speech  in  the  case  of  Harrison 
v . Evans  in  1767. 

The  question  that  there  arose  for  decision  was  remote  from  that 
in  the  present  case. 

A Protestant  Nonconformist  was  chosen  sheriff  of  London, 
and  he  refused  to  serve  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  disqualified, 
since  he  had  not,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Cor- 
poration Act,  qualified  himself  by  taking  the  Sacrament  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  within  a year  before  his 
eleetion.  He  refused  to  serve,  and  proceedings  were  taken 
against  him  to  recover  fines  in  accordance  with  the  By-law 
of  the  City.  It  was  held  that  the  proceedings  would  not  lie. 
Lord  Mansfield’s  speech  is  certainly  w -rthy  of  a more  important 
place  in  the  Law  Reports  than  that  hitherto  assigned.  So  far  as 
I can  ascertain,  it  is  only  fully  reported  in  Furneau’s  letters  to 
Blackstone  and  Cobbett’s  Parliamentary  History  (Vol.  16). 
In  the  former  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  edition,  published  in 
177  1,  at  page  249,  and  in  the  latter  in  columns  3 13-327. 

Its  importance  lies  in  its  strong  declaration  of  the  liberty 
accorded  to  every  man  for  freedom  of  religious  opinion  in  this 
country,  except  so  far  as  such  right  has  from  time  to  time  been 
limited  and  invaded  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Toleration 
Act  had  then  been  passed,  and  in  dealing  with  its  effect  upon 
dissenters,  Lord  Mansfield  said  : “ Dissenters,  within  the 

description  of  the  Toleration  Act,  are  now  restored  to  a legal 
consideration  and  capacity  ; and  one  hundred  consequences  will 
follow  from  thence  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Act.  For 
instance,  previous  to  the  Toleration  Act  it  was  unlawful  to  devise 
any  legacy  for  the  support  of  a dissenting  congregation,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  dissenting  ministers  ; for  the  law  knew  no  such 
assemblies  and  no  such  persons  ; and  such  a devise  was  absolutely 
void,  being  left  to  what  the  law  called  superstitious  purposes. 
But  will  it  be  said  in  any  Court  in  England  that  such  a devise  is 
not  a good  and  valid  one  now  ? And  yet  there  is  nothing  said 
of  this  in  the  Toleration  Act.” 
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The  question  asked  by  Lord  Mansfield,  to  which  he  thought 
there  was  only  one  possible  reply,  is  the  question  your  lordships 
are  called  upon  to  answer  in  the  present  case. 

The  statement  has  no  special  application  to  Nonconformity  ; 
it  applies  with  equal  force  to  a gift  for  Roman  Catholics  when 
once  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  have  been  removed,  as 
by  the  Toleration  Act  they  were  removed  from  dissenters. 

Now,  Roman  Catholics  were  not  within  the  privilege  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  but  by  3 1 George  HI,  cap.  32,  the  effect  of  the 
Statute  of  Elizabeth  was  modified  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Act, 
10  George  IV,  cap.  7,  civil  disabilities  were  removed,  and  by 
2 and  3 William  IV,  cap.  115,  after  reciting  the  Toleration  Act, 
1 William  and  Mary,  cap.  18,  it  was  provided  that  Roman 
Catholics,  in  respect  to  schools,  places  for  religious  worship, 
education  and  charitable  purposes  and  property  held  therewith 
and  the  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  same,  should  in 
respect  thereof  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  by  7 and  8 Victoria,  cap.  102,  the  penal  Statute 
of  Elizab  th  was  repealed  and  there  remained  no  illegality  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  next  and  by  far  the  most  important  authority  in  this 
ease  is  the  case  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  in  2 Mylne  & Keen. 
It  was  decided  in  1835,  The  gift  under  consideration  provided 
that  whatever  was  left  to  priest  or  chapels,  “ I desire  the  benefit 
of  their  prayers  and  Masses,”  and  the  gift  was  held  to  be  void 
by  Lord  Cottenham,  who  was  then  Sir  C.  Pepys,  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  He  was  under  no  misapprehension  afe  to  the  enactment 
of  1 Edward  VI,  but  he  said  that  by  the  preamble  it  was  generally 
regarded  that  all  such  uses  were  superstitious  and  were  conse- 
quently void,  and  in  support  of  this  he  quoted  the  authority  of 
Duke’s  " Charitable  Uses,”  and  uses  words  which  suggest 
reference  to  Adams  v.  Lambert.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  these  authorities  supported  the  conclusion.  The  cases 
quoted  in  Duke’s  ” Charitable  Uses  ” are  all  of  them  cases 
relating  to  the  special  application  of  the  section  in  Edward  VI, 
which  forfeited  then  existing  gifts  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  They 
are  of  no  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  intended 
by  that  Statute  to  declare  all  such  uses  superstitious  and  void, 
nor  as  already  shown,  does  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Lambert  carry 
the  matter  any  further. 

In  the  Attorney-General  v.  The  Fishmongers’  Company, 
5 Mylne  & Craig,  at  page  1 1,  Lord  Cottenham  again  took  the 
same  view  of  the  Statute  of  Chantries,  but  added  nothing  to  the 
reasons  already  given. 

In  Heath  and  Chapman,  2 Drury,  page  4 17,  the  question  came 
before  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley.  He  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  before  2 and  3 William  IV,  it  was  clearly  admitted  to  be  the 
law  that  a gift  of  money  for  the  welfare  of  a testator’s  soul  was 
superstitious  and  void,  and  he  says  that  this  was  due,  not  to  the 
law  effected  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI,  but  because  the  law 
assumed  that  the  gifts  are  void  and  that  it  stamps  such  trusts 
with  illegality,  and  he  holds  that  the  Statute  of  William  IV  did 
not  alter  the  law  in  this  respect. 

I find  it  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  the  Statute  of  Edward 
VI  assumed  all  the  gifts  to  be  void,  there  should  have  been  a 
limited  provision  covering  these  made  within  a limited  time  and 
forfeiting  those  only  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  the  law  subsequently  assumed  the  gifts  to  be  had  it  is 
explained  upon  the  grounds  already  referred  to  that  the  worship 
had  become  illegal  by  Statute. 

The  learned  Vice-Chancellor  had  not  before  him  the  statement 
I have  quoted  from  Lord  Mansfield,  which  would,  I think,  have 
provided  an  answer  to  his  conclusions  as  to  the  limited  operation 
of  the  Statute  of  William  IV. 

In  Mitchell’s  Trusts  Reports  in  28  Beavan,  page  39,  a case 
which  related  to  the  Jewish  religion,  Lord  Romilly  expressed 
his  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth  and  Heath 
».  Chapman,  in  these  words  : “ So  far  as  relates  to  their  places 
for  religious  worship  and  the  property  held  therewith,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews  are  now  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
Protestant  dissenters ; and,  if  it  be  part  of  the  forms  of  their 
religion  that  prayers  should  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  deceased  persons,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that,  as  a religious 
ceremony  practised  by  a dissenting  class  of  religionists,  it  could 
be  deemed  superstitious  in  the  legal  sense  in  which  these  words 
were  used  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Statutes  in  question,  which 
practically  have  authorized  them.” 

But  he  refrained  from  expressing  any  definite  opinion  as  the 
case  did  not  arise.  In  the  case  of  the  Blundel  Trust,  30  Beavan, 
page  360,  the  same  learned  Judge  reiterates  his  opinions:  " I 
think  the  decided  cases  too  strong,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords 
alone  can  alter  the  settled  law.  It  is  clear  that  I must  act  on 
West  v.  Shuttleworth,  which  I cannot  overrule.”  But  in  15 
Chancery  Division,  as  late  as  1880,  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  following 
West  v.  Shuttleworth,  expressed  his  judgment  in  these  words  : 
“ It  seems  from  these  authorities  that  the  gift  is  void  ” — language 
of  strange  and  uncertain  import  if  the  learned  Judge  was  adminis- 
tering a well-recognised  and  well-established  principle  of  law. 

Finally  in  6 Privy  Council  Cases,  page  381,  and  in  Bowman 
and  The  Secular  Society,  1917  Appeal  Cases,  page  437,  West  v. 
Shuttleworth  is  referred  to  by  way  of  illustration  without  any 
expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  decision  which, 
indeed,  was  in  neither  of  the  cases  brought  up  for  consideration. 

There  remains  only  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the 
Statute  of  23  and  24  Victoria,  cap.  134.  This  Statute  clearly 
proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  purposes  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  which  may  be  regarded  as 
superstitious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth  was  regarded  as 
an  illustration  of  such  uses.  It  was  intended  as  an  enabling 
statute ; . its  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  an 


entire  gift  if,  associated  with  gifts  that  were  charitable,  were 
others  that  would  be  held  to  be  void.  This  statute  was  passed 
some  twenty  years  after  the  decision  in  question  ; but  it  appears 
to  me  that  its  interpretation  would  be  the  same  had  it  been 
passed  immediately  after  the  decision.  In  such  a case  it  would 
be  impossible  to  rely  on  the  antiquity  of  the  authority  for  its 
support ; and,  to  my  mind,  it  would  have  been  equally  impos- 
sible to  prevent  your  lordships’  House  from  declaring  it  un- 
sound, had  the  matter  then  arisen  for  decision.  The  fact  that 
the  Statute  was  passed  20  years  afterwards  cannot,  it  seems 
to  me,  affect  its  construction,  and  it  would  indeed  have  bee* 
an  unfortunate  result,  if,  after  other  objections  to  this  gift  wer* 
shown  to  be  unsound,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  with  a* 
obviously  remedial  purpose  were  found  to  have  effected  th* 
exact  opposite  of  its  real  intent. 

Wrong  Decision  Should  Not  Bk  Perpetuated. 

I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  West  v.  Shuttleworth  was  wrongly 
decided.  A preamble  to  a statute  may  be  of  great  service 
in  determining  the  nature  of  doubtful  and  ambiguous  language 
in  its  clauses,  but  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  by  a preamble, 
and  the  facts  to  which  I have  referred  are,  to  my  mind,  clear 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  statute  did  not,  and  did 
not  intend,  to  have  any  such  wide  and  general  application. 
It  remains  only  to  be  considered  whether  in  the  circumstances 
your  lordships  ought  to  act  on  the  view  that  West  . Shuttle- 
worth  is  erroneous.  I see  no  reason  why,  if  that  opinion  be 
clearly  and  positively  held,  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  giving 
it  effect.  There  could  have  been  no  principles  known  to  Lord 
Cottenham  that  are  not  equally  open  to  your  lordships.  Had 
his  decision  depended  upon  the  doubtful  words  of  an  ambigu- 
ous statute,  more  difficulty  might  have  arisen,  but  indeed  it 
does  not.  Until  that  decision,  and  apart  from  certain  diet* 
in  Adams  v.  Lambert,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of 
authority  to  which  the  error  can  be  traced,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  to  alter  this  decision  now,  would  affect  the  title  of  exist- 
ing estates.  Obedience  to  the  authority  would  have  led  to 
no  other  result  than  that  such  gifts  would  have  been  excluded 
from  testators’  wills,  and  that,  in  consequence,  valid  disposi- 
tions may  have  been  made  in  favour  of  beneficiaries  which 
would  not  have  been  affected  had  the  law  performed  other 
dispositions.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Religio* 
which  may  have  suffered  by  the  effect  of  the  authority,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  what  I regard  as  a misstatement  of  the  law, 
should  be  perpetuated  in  violence  to  the  convictions  of  thou* 
who  accept  its  teachings. 

In  this  respect  I have  the  great  misfortune  to  differ  from 
one  of  your  lordships  who  has  come  to  the  contrary  conclusion, 
and  I have  anxiously  examined  the  authority  on  which  he 
relied,  authorities,  some  of  which  are  binding  upon  this  House 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  my  opinion  does  not  overstep 
the  limits  which  those  authorities  have  laid  down.  They  are 
numerous,  but  the  ones  that  I have  selected  enunciate  th* 
doctrine  in  sufficiently  clear  and  unmistakeable  terms. 

In  the  case  of  Rex  *.  The  Inhabitants  of  Sedgley,  5 Barne- 
wall  and  Adolphus,  Lord  Tenterden  said,  with  regard  to  a 
construction  of  a doubtful  rating  statute  : " The  rule  of  con- 
struction has  been  established  and  acted  upon  for  a long  time 
and  ought  to  be  adhered  to  unless  we  could  say  positively 
that  it  was  wrong  and  productive  of  inconvenience.” 

In  Nicol  ».  Paul  (1867)  Law  Reports,  1 Flonse  of  Lords  (Scot- 
land), 127,  in  considering  certain  old  degrees  of  valuation. 
Lord  Westbury  said,  page  13 1 : “ My  Lords,  the  suit,  and  the 
determination  of  it,  are  matters  of  very  great  concern  generally 
to  the  heritors  in  Scotland.  No  doubt  the  payments  mad* 
by  them  and  the  value  of  their  estates  have,  for  a long  period 
of  years,  been  calculating  upon  the  belief  that  these  decrees  of 
valuation  would  not  be  lightly  disturbed.  And  I think  it  very 
desirable  that  the  principle  should  be  established  that  a very 
liberal  interpretation  should  be  given  to  the  language  of  these 
decrees,  so  as  to  support  long  usuage,  and  the  conclusions  that 
fairly  may  be  derived  from  the  acquiescence  of  persons  wh* 
had  an  interest  in  disturbing  them  if  not  well  founded.” 

In  Morgan  v.  Crawshay  (1871)  Law  Reports,  House  of  Lords, 
304,  a question  arose  as  to  whether  iron  mines  were  rateable 
for  poor  relief  under  the  Statute  of  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  Thie 
statute  in  terms  made  coal  mines  rateable,  and  there  had  bee* 
decisions  for  upwards  of  200  years  that  other  mines  were  not  ; 
these  decisions  were  followed  and  Lord  Westbury,  who,  it 
appeared,  was  not  satisfied  with  their  correctness,  said  : ” W* 
must  bow  to  the  uniform  interpretation  which  has  been  p*t 
upon  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  must  not  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  exposition  which  it  has  received.” 

Lord  Cairns,  in  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  v. 
Harrison  {1874),  Law  Reports,  7 House  of  Lords,  1,  at  page  8, 
says,  with  regard  to  disturbing  established  decisions  on  fiscal 
statutes  : " I think  that  a course  of  proceeding  of  that  kind  is 
one  which  your  lordships  never  have  adopted.  It  appears  t© 
me  that  it  would  be  a most  dangerous  course  for  this  House  to 
adopt ; and  if  it  could  be  more  dangerous  in  one  case  than  i* 
another,  it  would  be  so  in  a case  in  which  your  lordships  are 
dealing  with  one  of  the  fiscal  Acts  of  the  country,  as  to  which  th* 
object  must  be,  above  that  of  all  other  Acts,  to  maintain  then* 
a,nd  to  expound  them  in  a manner  which  will  be  consistent,  and 
which  will  enable  the  subjects  of  this  country  to  know  what 
exactly  is  the  amount  of  charge  and  burden  which  they  are  to 
sustain.  1 think  that  with  regard  to  statutes  of  that  kind,  above 
all  others,  it  is  desirable,  not  so  much  that  the  principle  of  th* 
decision  should  be  capable  at  all  times  of  justification,  as  that  th* 
law  should  be  settled,  and  should,  when  once  settled,  be  mai*- 
tained  without  any  danger  or  vacillation  or  uncertainty." 
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Sir  George  Jessel,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  ex  parte  Willey 
(1883),  23  Chancery  Division,  118,  pages  127  and  128,  in  con- 
struing a Bankruptcy  Act,  said  : " Where  a series  of  decisions  of 
inferior  Courts  have  put  a construction  on  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  have  thus  made  a law  which  men  follow  in  their  daily 
dealings,  it  has  been  held,  even  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  is 
better  to  adhere  to  the  course  of  the  decisions  than  to  reverse 
them,  because  of  the  mischief  which  would  result  from  such  a 
proceeding.  Of  course  that  requires  two  things,  antiquity  of 
decision,  and  the  practice  of  mankind  in  conducting  their 
affairs.” 

Lord  Herschell,  in  his  speech  in  London  County  Council  v. 
Churchwardens,  &c.,  of  Erith  (1893)  Appeal  Cases,  562,  after 
stating  (page  598)  that  he  could  not  regard  as  satisfactory  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  had  rested  the 
non-rateability  of  certain  sewers,  “ and  that  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject could  not  be  said  to  be  upon  a sound  and  corisistent  basis," 
went  on  to  say,  page  599  : " My  Lords,  I entirely  concur  with  the 
learned  Judge  in  deeming  it  inexpedient  to  interfere  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  with  a long  course  of  practice  supported  by 
decisions  which  are  not  of  very  recent  date.  Therefore,  even  if 
it  be  not  possible  to  rest  upon  grounds  altogether  satisfactory 
the  exemption  of  these  sewers,  yet  the  case  being,  as  I have  said, 
a very  particular  one,  I could  not  advise  your  lordships  to 
depart  from  a practice  which  has  prevailed  for  a very  long  period, 
and  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  judicial  authority.” 

In  Tancred  Arrol  & Co.  v.  Steel  Co.,  15  Appeal  Cases,  125, 
a question  arose  as  to  the  effect  of  an  arbitration  clause  agreeing 
to  refer  disputes  to  an  unnamed  arbitrator  designated  only  by  his 
filling  a particular  office.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  such  agree- 
ments are  inoperative,  and  Lord  Herschell,  in  support  of  the 
view  that  such  an  agreement  did  not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts,  said  : ” I do  think  that  doctrine  having  been  laid  down 
so  long  ago,  whether  it  rests  upon  any  sound  basis  or  not,  it  would 
be  most  improper  to  depart  from  it  now,  because  one  would  really 
be  altering  the  contract  between  the  parties,  or  we  have  a right 
to  suppose  that  they  have  entered  into  it  upon  the  basis  of  that 
which  for  nearly  a century  has  been  understood  to  be  the  case.” 

The  Associated  Newspapers  v.  City  of  London  Corporation 
(1916),  Appeal  Cases,  429,  which  raised  a question  as  to  liability 
to  rates,  the  same  sentence  was  again  enunciated. 

Principles  to  be  Applied. 

From  these  authorities,  I collect  the  following  principles  as 
applicable  to  such  a question  : — 

Firstly,  the  construction  of  a Statute  of  doubtful  meaning, 
once  laid  down,  accepted  for  a long  period  of  time,  ought  not  to 
be  altered  unless  your  lordships  would  say  positively  that  it  was 
wrong  and  produced  true  inconvenience  ; secondly,  that  decisions 
■pon  which  title  to  property  depends,  or  which  by  establishing 
principles  of  construction  or  otherwise  form  the  basis  of  contracts, 
ought  to  receive  the  same  protection  ; thirdly,  decisions  that 
affect  the  general  conduct  of  affairs,  so  that  their  alteration 
would  mean  that  taxes  had  been  unlawfully  imposed,  or 
exemption  unlawfully  obtained,  payments  needlessly  made,  or 
the  position  of  the  public  materially  affected,  ought  in  the  same 
way  to  continue.  I cannot  find,  however,  that  they  compel 
acceptance  as  accurate  of  a doctrine  plainly  outside  a statute 
and  outside  the  Common  Law,  when  no  title  and  no  contract  will 
be  shaken,  no  person  can  complain,  and  no  general  course  of 
dealing  be  altered  by  the  remedy  of  a mistake.  For  over  eighty 
years  Roman  Catholics  have  been  unlawfully  restricted  in  the 
disposal  of  their  property  ; that  seems  to  me  no  reason  why  the 
restrictions  should  continue  to  be  imposed. 

The  final  question  is  as  to  whether  the  gift  to  the  J esuit  Fathers 
of  Farm  Street  is  bad  on  the  ground  that  it  is  given  to  a monastic 
body.  If  it  became  necessary  to  consider  what  the  constitution 
of  this  body  was,  I should  require  further  evidence  than  that 
furnished  by  the  affidavit  in  this  matter  ; but  in  truth  I regard 
this  as  unnecessary.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Farm  Street  are  not 
a Corporation,  and  the  gift  to  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  a gift 
to  a corporate  body.  It  is  in  fact  a gift  to  a group  of  men, 
members  of  a particular  community  resident  at  a named  place, 
but  the  gift  is  to  them  individually.  (See  Cocks  v.  Manners, 
12  Equity,  574  : re  Smith  ( 19 14)  1 Chancery,  937).  If  there  were 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  terms  of  the  will  the  obligation  of 
holding  the  gift  so  made  for  the  purpose  of  a monastic  order  the 
gift  would  be  bad,  but  no  such  trust  exists.  The  trust  that  is 
imposed  upon  them  is  a trust  for  a purpose  which  I regard  as 
lawful,  which  is  certainly  not  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  duty  of 
any  monastic  order,  but  a trust  which  they  can  perform  not  as 
members  of  any  body,  but  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  office 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  community.  It  is  in  that  capacity  and 
for  that  purpose  that  the  gift  was  made. 

All  the  objections  to  this  gift,  therefore,  fail,  and  in  my 
•pinion  this  appeal  should  be  allowed. 


Farthingd oe  : Mass. — The  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Farthinghoe  and  Braclcley  had,  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  privilege 
of  assisting  at  the  first  Mass  said  in  that  neighbourhood  since  the 
Reformation.  If  forms  part  of  the  widely-extending  parish  of 
Buckingham  served  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  Mrs.  Rush,  of 
Farthinghoe  Lodge,  has  kindly  placed  a suitable  building  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Fathers  until  such  time  as  ground  can  be  secured 
on  some  central  site.  The  title  of  the  pre-Reformation  church 
was  ” Our  Lady  of  the  Fields,"  and  the  present  edifice  will  be 
known  by  the  same  name.  Holy  Mass  will,  in  future,  be  said  at 
regular  and  near  intervals. 
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1919.  in  lieu  of  cash  in  payment  for  “Fully-paid  Allotments,”  provided  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  Bills  are  so  applied  , , „ ..  . . 
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or  before  the  21st  June,  1919.  „ , , . . , - „ 
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Where  the  Stock  or  Bonds  surrendered  do  not  represent  the  exact  sum  required  to  pay  for  an  Allotment  (which  must  be  a multiple  of  £50),  the  requisite 


V»  UOI  “ UUU  OliUUli  Ul  DUllUO  SUIICIIUCICU  UU  UUU  ICJllCOCUU  CAObl/  OUUI  'bl|Ulltu  w ya-J  ‘Vi  niivviuw...  \"  , 'TV  .,,  , , * . , . |.  f l 

balance  must  be  provided  in  cash.  Interest  accrued  to  the  21st  June,  1919.  will  be  paid  on  holdings  surrendered,  and  the  Allotments  issued  in  lieu  oi  bucd 
l.u: — ...:n t u „ i „£  xt„ 1 — mm  n«.,nkin  on  iviof  jni-A  .oonnnf  “ Fully-paid  Allotments  applied  for  on  or  Derore  tne 


holdings  will  receive  on  the  1st  November,  1919.  the  dividend  payable  on  that  date  in  respect  of  “Fully-paid  Allotments  applied  for  on  or  oeiore  tne 
21st  June,  1919.  In  the  case  of  the  £6  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds,  1920,  an  additional  payment  will  be  made  representing  interest  at  1 per  cent,  rrom  tae 


21st  June,  1919,  to  the  16th  February,  1920,  upon  the  holdings  surrendered.  , ..  _ . - - 

NOTE — Applications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Stock  inscribed  or  Bonds  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Bank  oi  Ireland  non, 

be  forwarded  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin.  __  . . , „ , . 

Stock  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  Bonds  issued  by  the  General  Post  Office,  will  not  be  accepted  at  the  Bank  of  England 

They  will  be  accepted  at  the  Post  Office  under  the  arrangements  set  forth  in  the  separate  Prospectus  issued  by  H.M.  Postmaster-General. 

The  Principal  and  Interest  of  the  Loan  will  be  a charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom.  . . .. 

His  Majesty's  Government  undertake  to  set  aside  at  the  close  of  each  half-year  a sum  equal  to  2J  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Loan  originally 
created.  After  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  required  for  payment  of  Interest  on  the  Loan  for  the  half-year,  the  balance  of  the  sum  so  set  aside  will  be 
carried  to  a Sinking  Fund  which  will  be  applied  during  the  succeeding  half-year  to  the  purchase  of  the  Loan  for  cancellation  if  the  price  is  at  or  under 

par;  when  the  price  is  above  par  it  will  be  either  so  applied  or  otherwise  invested  under  the  control  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury.  Any  outstanding  balance 

of  the  Loan  not  previously  redeemed  will  be  repaid  at  par  on  the  1st  May,  1990.  but  his  Majesty’s  Government  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  on  giving 
three  calendar  months’  notice  in  the  “London  Gazette,”  to  redeem  at  par  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  1st  May,  1960,  any  outstanding  balance  of  tne  Loan 
net  previously  purchased  and  cancelled  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  ....  . ,.  . „ . . . 

Stock  and  Bonds  of  this  issue  will  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  on  the  basis  of  £80  casn  ior  eacn 
£100  Stock  or  Bonds  surrendered,  with  due  adjustment  on  account  of  interest,  in  satisfaction  of  amounts  due  on  account  of  Death  Duties,  provided  tnat  tne 
Stock  or  Bonds  surrendered  have  formed  part  of  the  Estate  passing  on  death  of  the  deceased  continuously  up  to  the  date  of  death  from  the  date  or  the 
original  subscription  or  for  a period  of  not  less  than  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  death.  Stock  and  Bonds  so  surrendered  and  outstanding 
will  be  held  for  account  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  until  redeemed  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  or  until  the  final  redemption  of  the  Loan;  any  portion 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  applied  in  any  half-year  to  the  purchase  for  cancellation  of  Stock  or  Bonds  so  held  will  bear  to  the  total  of  the  Sinking  Fund  available 

a ratio  not  exceeding  that  which  the  Stock  and  Bonds  so  held  at  the  commencement  of  such  half-year  bore  to  the  total  of  the  Loan  then  outstanding. 

Stock  or  Bonds  of  thia  issue  and  the  interest  payable  from  time  to  time  in  respect  thereof  will  be  exempt  from  all  British  Taxation,  present  or  future,  so 
long  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Treasury  that  they  are  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  persons  who  are  neither  domiciled  nor  ordinarily  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  _ ....  , . _ _ _ , 

Further,  the  interest  payable  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  Stock  and  Bonds  of  this  Issue  will  be  exempt  from  British  Income  Tax,  present  or 
future,  so  long  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Treasury  that  the  Stock  or  Bonds  are  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  persons  not  ordinarily  resident 

in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  regard  to  the  question  of  domicile.  Where  Bonds  are  In  the  beneficial  ownership  of  a perso* 

entitled  to  exemption  under  these  provisions,  the  relative  Coupons  will  be  paid  without  deduction  for  Income  Tax  or  other  taxes  if  accompanied  by  a declaration 
of  ownership  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Books  of  the  Loan  will  be  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  ...  _ ..  . . , 

Stock  will  be  convertible  into  Bonds  to  Bearer  (in  denominations  of  £50,  £100,  £200,  £500,  £1,000  and  £5.000)  with  Coupons  attached  for  the  Interest 
payable  half-yearly,  and  Bonds  will  be  convertible  into  Stock  without  payment  of  any  fee.  Stock  will  be  transferable  in  any  sums  which  are  multiples  of  a 


Dividend  warrants  will  be  forwarded  by  post.  In  the  case  of  inscribed  and  registered  holdings  of  “ Fully-paid  Allotments,  the  warrants  for  the  first 
dividend,  payable  1st  November,  1919,  will  be  forwarded  in  all  cases  to  the  original  Allottees  or  their  Nominees. 

“Fully-paid  Allotments”  will  be  issued  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  forms  as  applicants  may  direct: — 

1.  “Certificate  of  Inscription”  of  Stock  transferable  in  the  Stock  Transfer  Books; 

2.  “Register  Certificate”  of  Stock  transferable  by  Deed; 

3.  “ Bond  Certificate(s)  ” exchangeable  in  due  course  for  Bond(s)  to  Bearer.  . _ ....  „ . , ... 

Allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Stock  or  Registered  Bonds  will  in  all  cases  be  inscribed  or 

registered  in  the  names  of  the  holders  in  whose  names  the  surrendered  holding3  stood.  Allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in 

part,  by  the  surrender  of  Bearer  Bonds  will  in  all  cases  be  made  in  Bearer  form.  , . .....  . „ . . 

Allotment  Letters  with  Coupon  attached  for  the  dividend,  if  any,  due  1st  November,  1919,  will  be  issued  in  respect  of  Instalment  Allotments  and,  when 
paid  in  full,  may  be  inscribed  or  registered  on  or  after  the  1st  September.  1919,  °r  may  be  exchanged  for  Bonds  to  Bearer  as  soon  as  these  can  be  prepared. 

The  Instalments  payable  in  respect  of  “Instalment  Allotments”  may  be  Paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  29th  July.  1919,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  Si  P«r 
cent,  per  annum.  Where  payment  in  full  is  made  between  two  instalment  dates'  discount  will  be  calculated  as  from  the  instalment  date  next  succeeding  the 
date  of  such  full  payment.  In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  by  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  any  instalments  previously  paid  will 
be  liable  to  forfeiture.  Payments  may  be  made  without  additional  charge  at  Offices  of  the  undermentioned  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Bankers,  Stockbrokers  and  Financial  Houses  on  allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications  bearing 
surrender  of  Stock  or  Bonds. 

Application  Forms  for  (1)  “ Fully-paid  Allotments, 

taToe  paid  for  wholly  in  cash  and | or  by  the  discounting  of  Treasury  Bills  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; at  any  Bank  or  Money  Ol 
Application  Forms  for  “ Fully-paid  Allotments  ” to  be  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Stock  or  Registered  Bonds,  ha  re  been  sent  by  post  tof 
1 (a)  For  the  surrender  of  holdings  registered  or  inscribed  in  the  Books  of  the  Bank  of  England  , at  the  Bank  of  England, 

(6)  For  the  surrender  of  Bonds  to  Bearer  I Bank  of’  Ireland. 

’ 1 2 'For  the  surrender  of  holdings  registered  or  inscribed  in  the  Books  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  J Dublin. 

Applicants  for  these  Forms  must  state  the  description  of  holding  which  it  is  desired  to  surrender. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  be  closed  on  Saturday,  the  12th  July,  1019. 

Bank  of  England, 


;.r. 


12 th  June,  1919. 


LIST  a 


Bank  of  England. 

Bank  of  Ireland. 

Bank  of  Liverpool  & Martin's, ? Ltd. 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

Barclays  Bank,  Ltd. 

Beckett  & Co. 

Belfast  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

British  Linen  Bank. 

Child  & Co. 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Ltd. 

Cocks,  Biddulph  & Co. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 
Coutts  & Co. 

Cox  & Co. 

Dingley  * Co. 


Dingley  Pearse  & Co. 

Drummonds. 

Equitable  Bank,  Ltd. 

Fox,  Fowler  & Co. 

Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  & Co. 

Grindlay  & Co. 

Guernsey  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
i Guernsey  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Guinness,  Mahon  & Co. 

Gunner  & Co. 

Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hibernian  Bank,  Ltd. 

Hoare3. 

Holt  & Co. 

Isle  of  Man  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 


Saturday,  June  14,  1919.] 
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issue:  or 


4°/o  VICTORY  BONDS. 

Redeemable  at  par  by  a cumulative  Sinking  Fund  operating  by  means  of  Annual  Drawings  commencing  1st  September,  1920. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  MARCH  and  1st  SEPTEMBER. 


First  ^Dividends  as  follows  will  be  paid]  on  the  1st  March,  1920: — 


OP* 


ALLOTMENTS  APPLIED  FOR 

On  or  before  the  21st  June 
From  the  23rd  June  to  the  28th  June 
„ 30th  June  ..  5th  July 

7th  July  12th  July 


“ Fully-paid 
Allotments.'1 
£2  15  9 % 
£2  14  3 % 
£2  12  8 % 
£2  11  2 % 


" Instalment 
Allotments.*’ 

£ 1 6 3 % 

£1  6 2 % 
£1  6 1 % 
£16  O % 


PRICE  OF  ISSUE  £85  PER  CENT. 


Payable  as  follows  : 

1.— FOR  FULLY- PAID  ALLOTMENTS: 

On  Application  .. 

2.— FOR  INSTALMENT  ALLOTMENTS: 

On  Application 

On  Friday,  the  8th  August,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  4th  September,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  2nd  October,  1919  .. 

On  Thursday,  the  30th  October.  1919 
On  Monday,  the  24th  November,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  11th  December,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  8th  January,  1920  .. 


j£85  per  cent. 


£5 
£10 
£10 
£15 
£1  » 
£ 1 0 
£ 1 0 
£15 


£85  per  cent. 


The  Bends  are  an  investment  authorised  by  “ The  Trustee  Act,  1893,'*  and  Trustees  may  invest  therein  notwithstanding  that  the  price  may  at  the  time  of  investment  exceed  the 
redemption  eilue  of  £100  per  cent. 

THB  G0TBRN0R  and  COMPANY  OF  the  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  and  THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  OF  the  BANK  OF  IRELAND  are  authorised  to  receive 
applications  for  the  above  Bonds  which  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  £50,  £100,  £200,  £500,  £1,000  and  £5,000. 

AppUcation?  mxy  be  for  either  “ Fully-paid  Allotments  ” or  “ Instalment  Allotments."  They  will  be  received  at  the  Bank  of  England  Loans  Office,  5 and  6,  Lom- 
bard Street,  .London,  JJ.G.  6 and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  and  may  be  forwarded  either  direct  or  through  the  medium  of  any  Banker  or  Stockbroker  in  the  United 

‘Kingdom.  _ - * _ 

from  the  21st  June,  1919,  in  lien 
3 ” made  in  respect  of  such  appli- 
before  the  21st  June,  1919.  i 

All  iMije  ^ B°nd3  0f  the  untlermentioned  Issues  will  be  accepted  at  par  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  in  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  fort"  Folly-paid  Allotments!”  of 

£4  10s.  per  cent.  War  Loan,  1926-1946.  | £6  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds,  1920. 

£6  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds,  1919,  1920,  1921  and  1922.  | £4  per  cent.  National  War  Bonds,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Series. 

£5  per  cent.  National  War  Bonds,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Series. 

for  an  Allotment  (which  must  be  a multiple  of  £50),  the  requisite  balance 
surrendered,  and  the  Bonds  issued  in  lieu  of  such  holdings  will  receive  on  the 

n , , „ ....  — , 1 *- - -- •>  ~ ’*  applied  for  on  or  before  the  21st  June,  1919.  In  the  case  of  the  £6  per  cent. 

anrrealerodB,al>’  3“  aiiltl0’111  P*y  a3Ult  Wl11  *>3  mils  representing  interest  at  1 per  cent,  from  the  21st  June,  1919,  to  the  16th  February,  1920,  upon  the  holdings 

“ 1*0  FIS. —Applications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Stock  inscribed  or  Bonis  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  must  be  forwarded 

t,*  „he  Biak  of  Irelan  l,  Diblra. 

mu  ragisterol  in  the  Books  of  the  General  Po3t  Office,  and  Bonds  issued  by  the  General  Po3t  Office,  will  not  be  accepted  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

Iney  will  be  accepted  at  the  Poit  Office  under  the  arrangements  set  forth  in  the  separate  Prospectus  issued  by  H.M.  Postmaster-General. 

Tae  P-ine  pit  and  Interest  of  the  Bonds  will  be  a charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

. ..  jii  G>T’r!11i’nt  unlsrtake  to  set  aside  at  the  close  of  each  half-year  a sum  equal  to  2i  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Bonds  originally  created. 

After  dsl’ioting  therefrom  the  amount  required  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  Bonds  for  the  half-year,  the  balance  of  the  sum  so  set  aside  will  be  carried  to  a Sinking 
««  i o b#  applied  by  moans  of  annual  drawings  to  the  redemption  of  the  Bonds  at  par  (including  Bonds  which  have  been  surrendered  to  the  Commissioners 

it? 'V31*  ■ i 31  a3  hereinafter  provided),  the  Bonds  to  be  redeemed  in  each  year  being  determined  by  lot  and  paid  off  on  the  1st  September  in  such 

a®oordiae9  with  regulations  made  by  the  Treasury.  The  numbers  of  the  Bonds  drawn  for  redemption  on  each  occasion  will  be  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette 
not  less  than  two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  redemption.  Interest  on  Bonds  drawn  for  repayment  will  cease  from  the  date  on  which  the  Bonds  become  repayable.  The 
first  drawing  will  bo  that  for  the  Bonds  to  be  redeemsd  on  the  1st  September,  1920. 

?.*?  ^ \? ‘ * ‘ bi  accepted  at  their  face  value  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  as  the  equivalent  of  cash,  with  due  adjustment  on  account  of  interest, 

n si/isfaotion  of  am > in  i due  on  account  of  Death  Duties,  provided  that  the  Bonds  surrendered  have  formed  part  of  the  Estate  passing  on  death  of  the  deceased 

wntinuaui.y  up  to  the  date  of  death  fro  n the  date  of  the  original  subscription  or  for  a period  of  not  less  than  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  death.  Bonds 

.arf3i  nri  l uil3r  prdvmom  will  b9  hald  for  account  of  His  Mijcsty’s  Governmsut  until  drawn  for  redemption  as  provided  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

’Belli  of  this  Issue  ani  ths  interest  payable  from  time  to  tims  in  respect  thereof  will  be  exempt  from  all  British  taxation,  present  and  future,  so  long  as  it  is  show, 
n tie  miller  d reo.ei  hv  tie  Treisury  tint  they  ar?  ip  tne  beneficial  ownershp  of  persons  who  are  neither  domiciled  nor  ordinarily  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

is  shown 
Britain  and 
, the  relative 

ownership  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  Treasury. 

‘I1'’  A38.? ® J30  ‘“.Hie  Books  of  the  Bank  of  England.  For  this  purpose  the  Bonds  must  be  lodged  at  the  Bank  to  be  endorsed;  with 

Verted  into  B on  is  to  Bearer  by  msa'in  oVteamfer  b“  re‘deIlvered  40  the  registered  holders.  Registered  Bonds  will  be  “ Transferable  by  Deed  ” and  may  be  re-co» 

* ^Dividends  will  in  aUjcases  be  paid  by  meanslof  Coupons  attached  to'the  Bonds, ^whether  registered  or  to.bearer. 

aJ?,‘ehii  for  ths  dividend  due  March  1,  1920,  and  subsequent  dividends  will  be  issued  in  respect  of  “ Fully-paid  Allotments.”  Bonds 
In  whose  7 a n° r 'D  ?‘rt*  b7  *he  surrender  of  Stock  or  Registered  Bond3  will,  in  all  cases,  be  registered  in  the  names  of  the  holden 

M»e*  be  a* ™ ^Bearer form d °d"  8tood'  Alt°tments  made  in  respect  of  applications  paid  for.  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Bearer  Bonds  will  in  all 

Allot  mint  Betters  with  Coupon  attached  for  the  dividend  due  March  1,  1920,  will  be  issued  in  respect  of  “ Instalment  Allotments  ” and  when  nairt  in  full  r, ,, 
>e  exohinjsi  on  an!  after  March  1,  1920,  for  Bonds  with  Coupons  attached  for  subsequent  dividends.  instalment  Allotments  and,  when  paid  in  full,  n.sy 

The  instalments  payable  in  respect  of  Instalment  Allotments  ” may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  August  8 1919  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  31  ner  eenf  — , 
»avra?»t  nL?*? o?h e f ail P in  the  883  t]vo . i{l,tal?1®at  dates>  discount  will  be  calculated  as  from  the’ instalment  date  next  succeeding  the  dale  of  such  lull 

■ mb  mtv  h,  it o?n /Ax?  in3tral®3nt  ,)y  lts  Proper  date,  the  deposit  and  any  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture  Pav- 

amts  m»y  b»  mils  snthoat  additional  charge  at  Offices  of  the  undermentioned  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  ’ 

lUmp.  and  paid  for  wholly  in  cashland/or  by  the  discounting  of  Treasury.  Bills.  ! No  commission  will  ;be  allowed  on  AUotments  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 

(is.  K.  tlb  ' 

toe  1»  the  United  Kingdom  ; of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  fz  Co.,  13,  Gsorge  Street,  M iniion  House.  E C.  4 ; and  of  any  of  the  princiDal  Stockbrokers 
bed  and  registered  holders  (in  the  case  of  a joint  account  to  the  first  holder)  ot  Issues  receivable  in  lieu  of  Cash.  Further  forms  may  be  obtained 


ANKS 

Lancashire  <fe  Yorkshire  Bank,  Ltd. 

Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd. 

London  County  Westminster  & Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd. 
London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 

McGrigor,  Sir  C.  R.,  Bart.,  & Co. 

Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Ltd. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mercantile  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 

Munster  and  Leinster  Bank,  Ltd. 

National  Bank,  Ltd. 

National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 

National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  Ltd. 
North  of  Scotland  and  Town  and  County  Bank,  Ltd. 
Northamptonshire  Union  Bank,  Ltd. 

Northern  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 


Palatine  Bank,  Ltd. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 
Royal  Bank  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Sheffield  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Shilson  Coode  & Co. 

Stilwell  & Sons. 

Tubb  & Co. 

Ulster  Bank,  Ltd. 

Union  Bank  of  Manchester,  Ltd. 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 
West  Yorkshire  Bank,  Ltd. 
Williams  Deacon’s  Bank,  Ltd. 
Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Ltd. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS  AJNJD 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

Six  Shillings  Per  insertion  of  three  lines ; each  additional  line . Two  Shillings 


MARRIAGES. 

HUGHES — BRATTAN. — On  June  6,  at  St.  James’s,  Spanish  Place,  by  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Eskrigge,  O.S.C.  Lieut.  Cyril  Hughes,  Royal  Irish  Regiment, 
third  son  ot  the  late  VV.  H.  Hughes  and  Mrs,  Hughes,  of  Cricklewood,  to 
Ethel  Dora,  youngest  daughter  ot  the  late  T.  H.  Brat  tan  and  Mrs.  Brattan,  ot 
Whitchurch,  Shropshire. 

LEICESTER—  SAM UT. — On  Tuesday,  June  3rd.  at  St.  George’s  Church, 
Worcester,  with  Nuptial  Mass,  by  the  Rev  Faiber  Bernard  Grafton  (uncle  of 
the  bridegroom),  Captain  Philip  Austin  Leicester  (late  ot  the  Worcestershire 
Regiment),  eldest  son  ot  Alderman  Herbert  A.  Leicester,  K.C.S.G.,  J.P.,  and 
Mrs.  Leicester,  to  Nella,  eldest  daughter  ot  Captain  C.  Samut,  R.A.M.C.,  and 
Mrs.  Sau.ut,  ot  Valetta,  Malta. 


DEATHS. 

ADOLPH.— On  5th  June,  Albert  Joseph,  the  dearly  loved  husband  of  Emily 
Lydia  Adolph,  of  5,  Tisbury  Road  Hove,  fortified  by  the  rites  ot  Holy  Church. 
R.I.P. 

DE  SANTA  MARIA. — On  June  3rd,  at  >6,  Rue  Pierre,  Charron,  Paris,  Andr6 
aged  19,  son  of  Andt6  and  Amalia  de  Santa  Maria,  of  20,  Rue  de  Turin 
Bruxelles.  R.I.P. 

LORD. — On  the  6th  June,  at  a nursing  home  in  Harrogate,  Margaret  Mary 
Louisa  Lord,  widow  ot  Major  Charles  Lord,  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  daughter  ot 
the  late  Simon  '1  homas  Scrope  ot  Dan  by  Hall.  Yorkshire  in  her  59th  year. 

R.I.P. 

SI DGREAVES.— At  Stonvhurst  College,  Blackburn,  June  12th,  1919,  Father, 
Walter  Sidg reaves,  S.J.,  fortified  with  rites  of  Holy  Church.  R.I.P.  , 

STEWART. — On  the  3rd  June,  at  St.  Augustine’s,  Darlington,  Minna 
Philippa  (Sister  W inelride,  Sister  of  Charity),  eldest  daughter  ot  Sir  Edward 
and  Lady  Philippa  Stewart.  R I.P. 

TIGHE.-  On  the 'tth  June,  ra  Leyburn  Road.  Dover,  Major  Vincent  J.  Tighe, 
D.S.O.,  late  Manchester  and  West  African  Regts.  R.I.P. 

WEGG-PROSSER. — On  June  7th,  at  Maryhill  House,  Belmont,  Hereford, 
Catherine  Mary,  younger  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Richard  Wegg- Prosser, 
©t  Belmont,  Herefordshire,  and  Lady  Harriet  Wegg- Prosser,  aged  56.  R.I.P. 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  a CHURCH  NOTICED 

CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS. 

FARM  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  VV. 

UN  DAY,  15th  June,  1919. — Preachers:  12  noo", 

Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J. ; 4 p.m..  Father  (VDONOHOE 
S.J  Wednesday,  June  i8ih,  8.30p.m.,  Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J. 
Friday,  June  20th,  3.30  p.m  , Father  CONS1DINE,  S.J. 


Corpus  QlyvistU  SBvifton  Thill,  s.w.a 

(Church  •(  Reparation  to  the  Blessed  .Sact ament) 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  22ND,  1919 


Dedication  Festival  and  ANNUAL  APPEAL 
in  Aid  of  the  Church  Debt  ('£1,625) 

Kuchers  - i MormnS:  11  30  (High  Mass).— Rev.  T.  DONNELLY,  S.J. 

( Evening  : 6.30  ..  Rev.  JOH  N SHEEN 

Send  an  offering:  to  the  Rector,  Fr.  Wm.  Fichter,  in  Repara- 
tion far  Sanctuaries  Outraged  and  Destroyed  in  the  War — 
and  thus  help  to  clear  off  this  Debt. 


Corpus  Cf)t*istt 

MAIDEN  LANE.  STRAND.  WC. 

THE  FORTY  HOURS’  EXPOSITION  OF  [THE 
BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  17th — Mass  of  Exposition  at  10  a.m- 
Evening  Devotions  at  8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  18th — Mass  for  Peace  at  10  a.m. 

Evening  Devotions  at  8 pim. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  19th  FEAST  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI. 

HIGH  MASS.  OF  DEPOSITION  at  12  noon. 

Sermon  by  VERY  REV.  BEDE  JARRETT,  M.A.,  O.P. 
Evening  at  • p.m.,  SOLEMN  CLOSING  of  the  EXPOSITION. 
Sermon  by  REV.  ANTONINUS  MAGUIRE,  O.P. 


RETREATS. 


Convent  of  ©ur  Zadp  of  tfje  Cenacle 

GRAYSHOTT,  HINDHKAD,  SURREY 

RETREATS  FOR  LADIES 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Cocks,  June  30th  to  July  5(b 
By  the  Rev.  Fr.  O'Gorman.  S.J.  July  7I11  to  I2lh. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Goggin.  July  21st  to  26th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr  W.  McCuskkrn,  O.P.  August  nlh  to  i6ih. 
(Nun-Catholics  are  admitted  to  the  Retreals.i 


Convents  of  tfje  Sacved  ffleavt 

RETREATS  FOR  LADIES.  1919. 

At  Roehampton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  JAGGAK,  S.J.  Opens  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  10th.  and  closes  Wednesday  morning,  September  . y.b. 

At  Brighton. 

RETREAT  by  the  Rev.  Father  ROCHE,  S.J.  Opens  on  Friday  evening, 
July  25th,  and  closes  Thursday  mo  ning,  July  31st. 


{Memorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITiE. 

''JpHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


Goldsmiths  & Silym-smiths 
Company  LT? 


Vfo  el VjZ&ymt't •*  ffTCfUir^rlS  . 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


jfomous 


Sells 


BRITAIN  is  justly 
famed  for  her  many 
wonderful  bells.  The  minia- 
ture sketch  below  shows  the 
30  cwt.  tenor  bell  of  the 
ring  of  ten  erected  at  St. 
Peter  s,  Croydon,  Th  is  is 

one  of  many  peals  cast  and 
erected  by  us  m famous 
churches  and  buildings  in 
all  parts  of  the  World. 

Alay  we  send  you  our 
interesting  illustrated  folder 
'The  Story  of  a Teal  of  Belts  ” 


(Sillett  & Johnston 

IrounOers  of  mans  famous  bells, 
Established  1844. 

Croton 


Statneb  <$las6. 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  ot  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  enquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MUHTYM  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptors , Carvers , Metal 
Workers , and  Artists  for 
All  Church  Work. 

CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  off  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 
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XThe  SBerbill  Zibvavp . 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 
Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address — The  Librarian,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 


f TTsjFll  ,n  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  S«.na  for  Bi  ok 

lUJCIIlUimi  VlHUlClS  No  , Exclusive  designs -ubmitied.  Chu.c.i 
Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  & CO..  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsman 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcastle  Stre' t Oxford  Street,  London,  W.j.  Tci. . 
Museum  ’264  'Grams  '*  O-cr  Tt.  Wesdo.  Londo-.”  Established  1874 


FRANCIS 
TUCKER  &C0.UD. 

( Purveyors  of  Beeswax  Candles,  etc-.,  to  Westminster  Cathtdral) 

have  been  renowned  for  nearly 

200  YEARS 

as  the  most  reliable  makers  of 

CHURCH  CAHDLES. 


THEY  ALSO  SUPPLY 

SANCTUARY  OILS 

in  several  qualities  and 

WICKS  and  FLOATS 

OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 


THE  MANUFACTORY, 
PUTNEY,  LONDON,  S.W.  15. 

And  68,  HIGHFIELD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

PRICE  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Regk  bt  Patria. 

ROME 

(FROM  OUR  OfV^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  June  5,  1919. 

GERMAN  MISSIONS. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  publishes  a very  serious  article 
evidently  authoritative,  on  the  German  Missions.  It 
begins  by  saying  that  this  matter  and  this  alone  was  the 
reason  for  Mgr.  Cerretti’s  journey  to  Paris.  It  then  quotes 
the  two  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  which  concern 
the  German  Missions.  They  are  Clauses  122  and  438. 
The  first  says  (retranslated  from  the  Italian)  that  the 
local  government  can  expel  from  each  district  all  residents 
of  German  origin,  and  can  lay  down  conditions  for  their 
residence.  All,  be  it  remarked,  without-  any  distinction 
or  exception,  including,  therefore,  Catholic  missionaries. 
The  clause  in  question  does  not  explicitly  order  their 
expulsion,  but  that  is  what  is  aimed  at  and  that  is  what 
will  happen.  Clause  438  lays  down  that  the  property 


of  the  missions  in  general,  including,  therefore,  Catholic 
missions,  shall  be  administered  by  a council  nominated 
by  the  local  government  and  composed  of  Christians 
(who  can,  therefore,  be  Protestants,  Schismatics,  Free- 
masons, bad  Catholics,  and,  naturally,  Germanophobe) . 
The  council  must  see  that  the  fruits  of  the  administration 
are  applied  to  missions  in  general,  no  matter  whether 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic.  The  clause  finishes  with  the 
acceptance  imposed  on  Germany  and  its  undertaking  to 
make  no  appeal  on  the  matter. 

VIOLATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  HOLY 
SEE. 

To  show  how  this  violates  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See 
the  Osservatore  points  out  that  by  Canon  1359  (Section  2) 
of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law,  all  Catholic  missions,  their 
personnel  and  their  property,  depend  exclusively  on  thr 
Holy  See.  No  priest,  whether  religious  or  secular,  can 
enter  upon  a mission  without  being  provided  with  “ Letters 
Patent,"  as  they  are  called  of  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Propaganda  Fide,  which  holds  the  fullest  authority  over 
the  missionary.  By  the  Divine  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  Roman  Pontiff  has  the  right  to  send  apostles  of  every 
nationality,  not  excluding  the  German,  for  the  conversion 
of  infidels.  The  exclusion  of  any  one  nationality  infringes 
on  that  right.  And  as  regards  property,  in  many  instances, 
the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda  itself  is  legally  recog- 
nised a.s  legitimate  owner  of  that  of  the  Catholic  missions. 
The  clauses  in  question,  continues  the  Osservatore,  tend 
to  the  suppression  of  numerous  Catholic  missions  directed 
by  Germans  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  Protestant 
missions,  thus  doing  serious  harm  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Papal  organ  does  not  know  whether  those  who  compiled 
the  Clauses  had  this  result  in  their  minds,  nor  does  it 
propose  to  investigate  their  intentions. 

THE  RESULT. 

What  will  happen  will  be  this.  Taking  the  hypothesis 
of  what  has  occurred  most  frequently,  the  local  govern- 
ment expels  all  the  German  missionaries.  The  missions 
will  be  deserted,  because  missionaries  of  other  nations 
have  their  missions  already,  and — generally  speaking — 
there  are  no  missionaries  available  to  take  the  places  of 
the  Germans.  The  entire  mission — houses,  churches, 
schools,  hospices — is  left  without  anyone  to  look  after 
it,  and  the  council  can — perhaps,  must — devote  it  to 
" Christian,”  not  Catholic  use.  That  is  what  will  happen 
in  most  cases,  and  there  is  no  appeal.  But  taking  the  other 
and  more  favourable  hypothesis,  that  the  local  govern- 
ment does  not  expel  the  Germans,  but  allows  them  tolerable 
conditions  of  residence,  or  even  lays  down  no  conditions. 
The  council  of  administration  must,  in  any  case,  be  con- 
stituted, and  it  can  interfere  with  the  property  of  the 
missions  with  the  only  proviso  that  such  property  is  used 
for  missionary  purposes.  Such  a council,  composed  as  it 
undoubtedly  will  be,  of  Germanphobc-s  and  persons  bap- 
tised outside  the  Catholic  Church,  or  even  of  bad  Catholics, 
will  create  such  conditions  that  the  Germans  will  have  to 
leave  and  the  conditions  envisaged  under  the  first  hypo- 
thesis will  result.  Nor  will  there  be  possibility  of  any 
successful  appeal.  The  Powers  who  have  conquered 
Germany,  the  Osservatore  concludes,  with  the  conditions 
of  peace  they  have  laid  down,  evidently  wish  to  destroy 
all  German  influence  outside  Germany,  including  any  that 
might  come  from  the  German  missions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  political  reason  inspiring  the  two  clauses. 
But,  as  regards  Catholic  missions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  a German  missionary  were  to  forget  his  spiritual 
mission  and  wish  to  act  as  a political  agent  or  agitator, 
there  is  always  a legal  method  of  preventing  it — to  go 
straight  to  the  Holy  See — which  certainly  would  not  fail, 
through  Propaganda,  to  recall  him  to  the  observance  of 
his  duties.  The  grave  nature  of  the  damage  threatening 
the  Catholic  missions  is  so  evident  that  the  Holy  See  was 
bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Powers  at  Versailles 
to  the  matter. 

A MATTER  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

The  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
or,  failing  that,  the  simplest  enquiry,  would  have  ac- 
quainted those  who  drew  up  the  clauses  in  the  Treaty 
with  the  two  particular  facts  accentuated  by  the  Osser- 
vatore. That  missionaries  depend  on  the  Holy  See,  are 
appointed  thence  and  take  their  orders  thence — being,  in 
their  missions,  a part  of  the  great  organization  of  the 
| Church,  and  that  the  missions  themselves  are  the  property 
1 of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  which  could  not  pass  by 
1 without  the  strongest  protest  the  disposal  by  outsiders  of 
; its  missions  for  other  than  Catholic  pui poses.  How  strongly 
' the  Holy  See  feels  can  be  seen  by  the  immediate  journey 
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to  Paris  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Extra- 
ordinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  The  Holy  See  has  established 
certain  Catholic  missions  ; it  claims  the  right  that  they  shall 
continue  to  do  their  Apostolic  work.  It  sees,  as  a result  j 
of  the  legislation  of  Paris,  not  only  the  disappearance  of  its  | 
missions,  but  their  use  for  other  than  Catholic  purposes.  ! 
There  is  a parallel,  though  not  quite  absolute,  between 
the  proposed  Councils  and  the  famous  Associations  Cultuelles  j 
of  the  French  Government  of  thirteen  years  ago,  by  which  ; 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  j 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  indeterminate  body,  but  not  of  the  ! 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  on  the  matter  of  principle  that 
the  Holy  See  protests  now,  as  Pius  X stood  firm  then. 

AN  EASY  REMEDY. 

As  to  practice,  the  Osservatore  itself  takes  on  the  Holy 
See,  the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  the  responsibility 
of  calling  to  order  any  missionary  who  goes  beyond  his 
priestly  office  into  politics.  Recent  history  goes  to  prove 
that  the  Holy  See  puts  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  action 
by  the  political  authority  of  the  country  in  the  case  of 
missionaries  who  have  thus  gone  beyond  their  priestly 
office.  The  British  Empire  has  got  the  reputation  here, 
firstly,  of  realising  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  exist, 
and  with  its  three  hundred  million  souls  does  count  for 
something  in  the  world  ; secondly,  of  “ inspiring  absolute 
confidence  by  her  perfect  impartiality,  her  entire  respect 
for  vested  rights  and  her  zeal  for  progress  ...”  ‘‘In  the 
Holy  Places,”  Cardinal  Gasparri  wrote  in  May,  19x8 ; 
but  his  words  are  applicable  to  all  the  British  Empire’s 
dealings  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  two  clauses  are 
surely  the  result  of  haste,  carelessness,  ignorance  perhaps  ; 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  remedying  the 
mistake  made,  leaving  the  Church  in  full  possession  of 
its  rights  and  its  property,  with,  at  the  same  time,  every 
precaution  against  that  horrid  thing  which  we  know  to 
our  sorrow  " Germanism  ” to  be. 

ANTI-ENGLISH  ANIMUS. 

gpT"  The  English  Government  has  never  for  a moment  lost 
sight  of  what  was  its  first  and  perhaps  its  only  reason 
for  going  to  war  with  Germany — industrial  and  com- 
mercial competition.”  That  is  taken  from  the  London 
correspondence  of  the  Catholic  Corriere  d'ltalia,  of  Rome. 
It  is  the  same  paper  which  recently  reproduced  the  anti- 
English  article  of  the  Croix  on  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Places  and  had  to  publish  a refutation.  There  is  no 
need  to  quote  other  insinuations  in  the  correspondence. 
A careful  perusal  of  Catholic  papers  here  suggest  that  we 
are  going  back  to  pre-war  times,  when  the  Italian  Catholic 
Press  judgment  of  the  British  Empire  was  warped  by  its 
prejudice  founded  on  the  old  shibboleth  of  “ Protestant 
England  !”  One  thought  those  times  were  past. 

EPISCOPAL  VISITORS. 

On  the  application  of  Mgr.  Keatinge,  Episcopus  Cas- 
trensis  of  the  British  Armies,  the  Holy  Father  has  graciously 
granted  to  the  Very  Rev.  B.  S.  Rawlinson,  O.S.B.,  V.G. 
(Service  Chaplain  at  Headquarters  in  France),  the  privilege 
of  a portable  altar  in  recognition  of  his  great  work  for 
Catholics  during  the  war.  Mgr.  Keatinge  left  Rome  this 
morning.  Mgr.  Amigo,  Bishop  of  Southwark,  left  on 
Tuesday,  with  Mgr.  Ottley  and  Canon  Murnane.  Mgr. 
Mackintosh,  Rector  of  the  Scots  College,  travelled  by  the 
same  train.  Mgr.  Dunn,  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  is  in 
Rome,  staying  at  the  English  College.  Fie  was  received 
by  the  Holy  Father,  on  Tuesday,  and  after  his  audience 
presented  Father  John  O’Brien  of  Liverpool. 

NOTES. 

Mgr.  Camassei  who  arrived  at  Taranto  from  Jerusalem 
on  May  28  and  stayed  in  Naples  some  days,  reached  Rome 
yesterday. — Doctor  Hagan,  Vice-Rector  of  the  Irish 
College,  was  received  in  audience  during  the  week,  with 
several  newly  ordained  priests,  students  of  the  College. — 
The  Republic  of  Poland  has  established  formal  relations 
with  the  Holy  See  and  has  named  as  Minister  Professor 
Kovalski,  who  is  expected  in  Rome  soon.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  Holy  See  will  establish  a Nunciature  at  Warsaw 
and  send  a representative.  At  present,  it  is  represented 
in  Poland  by  Mgr.  Ratti,  Apostolic  Visitor. — Cardinal 
Gasquet  has  }-et  another  Protectorate  in  his  charge — that  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  Barcelona. — 
A tablet  is  being  placed  in  the  Cortile  of  the  Belvedere  at 
the  Vatican  to  the  memory  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
had  his  studio  there  as  the  guest  of  the  Holy  See,  from 
1513  to  1516. — Rev.  Abbot  Roland- Gosselin  has  been 
nominated  titular  Bishop  of  Mosynopoiis  and  Auxiliary  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris. — On  Tuesday,  the  Marchioness  of 
Wentworth  was  received  in  private  audience. 


gfte  CollegioMeda , ‘Rome 

URGENT. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  the  Collegio  Beda,  writes  as  follows: — 

“In  January,  1918,  the  Collegio  Beda,  founded 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  primarily  for  the  reception 
of  convert-clergymen  who  desire  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  separated  from  the  English 
College.  It  found  a temporary  home  in  the 
Hospice  for  Polish  clergy  ; but  as  the  Poles  will 
now  shortly  be  returning  to  Rome,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Collegio  Beda  to 
procure  a home  of  its  own.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Holy  Father,  Who,  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  has  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
sum  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  As 
Cardinal  Protector  of  this  important  institution 
I would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  all  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  assist  in  this  work,  which 
not  only  has  the  blessing  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  to  which  four  Cardinals  have  already 
contributed.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
the  new  college  premises  will  cost  upwards  of 
£ 1 5,000  ; of  which  amount  the  Holy  Father  has 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  Six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  T.  George,  The  Presbytery,  Cronton, 
Widnes,  Lancs.,  or  forwarded  direct  to  rne  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  HORACE  K.  MANN, 
Collegio  Beda, 

Via  Pietro  Cavallini,  38,  Rome. 


List  of  Subscriptions  : — 


H.E.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  - £50 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Bourne 

- 100 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  O’Connell 

- 40 

0 

0 

H.E.  Cardinal  Gasquet 

- 100 

0 

0 

The  Bishop  of  Salford  ( 1 st  donation)  20 

0 

0 

C.  Robertson,  Esq.£l00 

0 0 

A.  Bowring,  Esq.  £20 

0 

0 

Per  Mrs.  Macartney  36 

0 0 

O.  Charlton,  Esq.  10 

0 

0 

Mrs.  FilzGerald  - 33 

0 0 

Lord  Walter  Kerr  - 10 

0 

0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr. 

Miss  Rankin  - 10 

0 

0 

Mann  - - 25 

0 0 

K.  Ball-Dodson, 

Edward  Eyre,  Esq. 

Esq.  - - 5 

0 

0 

(1st  donation)  - 25 

0 0 

C.  H.  Wellard,  Esq.  1 

2 

6 

Col.  J.  P.  Reynolds, 

C.  Hart,  Esq.  - 1 

1 

0 

D.S.O.  - - 25 

0 0 

F.  Shaw.  Esq.  - 1 

1 

0 

Right  Rev.  Mgr. 

George  Chufter.Esq.  1 

0 

0 

George  - - 25 

0 0 

Fr.  Rochford  - 1 

0 

0 

John  Liddell  - 25 

0 0 

F.  W.  Lewis,  Esq.-  1 

0 

0 

GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  BOW,  BIKS1INGHAM 

AH  kmd3  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Meta!  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Table  rs,  etc. 


MARQUEES 

Large  Stock  for  immediate  disposal  at  Bargain  Prices. 

Condition  as  new.  Various  sizes. 

Suitable  for  all  Outdoor  Functions,  such  as  Bazaars, 
FStes,  Peace  Celebrations,  Sports  Grounds.  &c. 
Write  for  List  No.  “20"  to  actual  manufacturers  : 

R.  G.  PAGET  (El  SON,  LTD. 

48=49=50,  ALDERSGATE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.l 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  King  George  III. 
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NEWS  FROM  IRELAND 


The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  Unrest. — Preaching  in 
Westport  Parish  on  Sunday,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
after  commending  the  prudence  of  Father  Canavan, 
the  Administrator,  said  that  no  person  had  a right  to 
force  another  into  a political  union  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  join,  and  there  that  day  he  wished  to  denounce  anything 
like  violent  resistance  to  the  law.  They  had  no  right  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  to  injure  another  in  his 
person  or  property.  . . . There  might  be  an  extreme  sec- 
tion that  would  have  recourse  to  revolution  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  knew  that  revolution  was  unjustifi- 
able unless  under  conditions  which  did  not  exist.  Violent 
resistance  to  the  law  would  be  simply  insane  at  the  present 
time.  What  chance  was  there  in  Ireland  of  violent  re- 
sistance to  the  law?  The  people  would  be  simply  knocking 
their  heads  against  a stone  wall,  and  they  must  not  be  led 
into  such  things  as  that.  Patience  must  have  victory. 
They  had  been  subjected  to  very  vexatious  restrictions.  As 
parish  priest  of  Westport  he  saw  that  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit,  and  he  felt  bound  to  make  a 
strong  protest  in  their  name  against  the  way  they  were 
treated.  He  had  been  making  such  protests  ever  since. 
He  had  received  sympathetic  replies.  Official  inquiries  had 
been  made,  and  if  the  people  kept  patient  and  restrained 
he  believed  the  present  intolerable  system  could  not  last. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


THE  MOTHERS’  DEFENCE  LEAGUE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir,- — In  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Tablet,  a report  is  published 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  National  Council  of  Public  Morals 
“ How  to  Maintain  and  Improve  the  Race.”  The  President, 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  is  known  to  be  in  favour 
of  artificial  limitation  of  the  families  of  the  poor.  Hence,  all 
Christians  should  be  grateful  to  Cardinal  Bourne  for  coming 
forward  and  proclaiming  Christian  principles.  In  a great  and 
wise  speech  he  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  existence  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  binding  force  of  the  moral  law  upon 
the  individual  conscience. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  a grave  attack  will  be  made  upon 
the  family  in  approaching  legislation  : Socialists  and  Eugenists 
combine  in  instituting  schemes  for  “ checking  the  multiplication 
of  the  unfit  ” (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  poor),  and  they 
are  entirely  indifferent  as  to  whether  this  be  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  human  liberty.  It  is  proposed  that,  under 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  Centres 
shall  be  converted  into  birth-control  clinics,  whilst  expectant 
mothers  are  to  be  brought  under  medical  inspection  and  the 
card-index  system. 

As  voluntary  submission  to  this  piece  of  Prussianism  is  consid- 
ered to  be  somewhat  remote  of  attainment  a bribe  in  the  shape 
of  " endowment  of  motherhood  ” is  to  be  offered  to  women  of 
the  poorer  classes.  This  is  a weekly  wage-system  whereby 
mothers  are  to  be  paid  for  their  services  to  the  State  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  race.  State  control  of  the  family  will 
thereby  be  inaugurated  and  it  will  be  left  to  officials  to  decree 
what  type  of  offspring  they  consider  desirable  (for,  mind  you, 
quality,  not  quantity,  is  the  motto  of  the  eugenist).  The  love 
of  a mother  for  a weakly  child  will  be  considered  sentimental  j 
nonsense — and  the  most  sacred  of  relationships  will  be  brought 
under  the  heel  of  mercenary  instincts.  The  weak  are  no  good  in 
industry,  therefore  both  prudence  and  economy  dictate  that  the 
“ unfit  ” shall  be  destroyed.  Such  is  the  policy  of  the  would-be 
organisers  of  the  State  family.  To  resist  the  attempts  of  the 
State  to  encroach  upon  parental  rights,  the  Mothers’  Defence 
League  has  been  recently  formed.  Its  objects  are  : 

1.  To  defend  the  rights  of  motherhood. 

2.  To  oppose  State  control  of  the  family  or  measuresTvhich 

unduly  interfere  with  the  rights  of  parents  to  the' custody  of  their 
children.  r«".'  * 5 i'T  1 ''  . '* 

3.  To  secure  justice  in  the  treatment  of  working  mothers  and 

to  represent  their  views  in  regard  to  social  measures  affecting 
them.  F"'“ 

To  those  of  your  readers  who  are  anxious  to  uphold  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family,  I would  appeal  to  them  to  support  this  League, 
of  which  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  President.  Its  supporters 
include  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  Father  Vincent  McNabb, 
O.P.,  Father  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.,  Monsignor  Provost  Brown,  Mrs. 
Cecil  Chesterton,  Mrs.  Pratt,  Beatrice  Chase,  Mrs.  Titterton, 
Mr.  Leslie  Toke,  Miss  J.  F.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Douglas  Pepler, 
Mrs.  Eric  Gill,  Dom  Gilbert  Higgins  and  others.  The  minimum 
subscription  is  is.  per  annum  and  donations  in  aid  of  the  funds 
will  also  be  gratefully  received.  Cheques  should  be  made  out 
to  the  Mothers’  Defence  League,  and  crossed  " Lloyd’s  Bank.” 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  Mothers’ 
Defence  League,  3,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  4. 

I am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Agnes  Mott,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Mothers’  Defence  League,  3,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  4. 


POOR  MELIOR  STREET’S 
FINAL  APPEAL. 

A glorious  finish  this  week  probable. 
Make  it  certain,  good  reader,  by  sending 
your  long-sought-for,  long-hoped*for, 
small  co-operating  donation. 

Address:  Fr. Ryan,  Melior  St., London  Bridge, S.E.l 

“ I know  well  the  constant  anxiety  which  the  heavy  burden  of 
debt  attaching-  to  Melior  Street  has  caused  both  to  the  clergy  of 
the  district  and  to  successive  Bishops  of  Soul  h wark.  I congratu- 
late you  on  the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  that,  with  the 
encouragement  of  your  Bishop,  you  are  now  malting  to  reduce 
that  burden.  I beg  God  to  bless  your  efforts  in  every  way  and 
to  grant  you  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
debt. — Believe  me  your  devoted  servant  in  Christ. 


* lAcI^sdApji,  ^ 


His  Eminence’s  letter  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  the  TABLET  of  June 
20  of  last  year.  By  Friday  next, 
June  20  of  this  year,  the  small  re- 
mainder of  the  £4,340  will  be  paid  off 
if  you,  good  reader,  send  on  that  small 
donation  which  you  can  so  easily 
spare,  which  you  will  never  miss.  Send 
it  on.  Send  it  to-day.  Send  it  now 
and  have  your  share  in  bringing  a 
great  relief  to  your  poor,  long-burdened, 
sorely-tried  brethren  in  the  sunless 
slums  of  Mel : or  Street  by  London  Bridge. 


Pare  Virginia 
Tobacco 


JOHN  PLAYER  & SONS, 
Nottingham. 


Branch  of  The  ImperialTobacco  Co. 
(of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),Ltd. 


PLAYERS 


Ogareltes  ^ 
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Sir  Walter  Scott’s  part,  his  unconscious  part,  in  the 
Catholic  Revival  has  had  its  full  and  happy  recogni- 
tions. Newman  himself  confessed  to  the  inliuence  over 
his  own  mind  exercised  by  “ the  minstrel  ” who  sang  j 
the  chivalry  that  might  be  called  Catholicism’s  correc-  1 
tive  to  Hobbes’  definition  of  a man’s  life,  “ Nasty, 
Brutish,  and  Short.”  Sir  Walter’s  own  descendants 
have  borne  logical  witness  in  their  lives  to  the  reality 
of  their  ancestor’s  vague  intuitions;  and  still  we  find 
the  author  of  “ Waverley  ” more  or  less  directly  asso- 
ciated with  gracious  memorials  of  one  sort  or  another. 
A stone  cross  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  memory  of  the 
men  of  the  town  fallen  in  the  war,  is  to  be  unveiled  by 
another  rare  type  of  Scotsman,  the  Duke  of  Argyll ; 
and  the  papers  mention  as  an  appropriate  association 
that  the  cross  standfe  within  the  shadow,  of  the  castle 
ruins  made  famous  in  11  Ivanhoe.  Sometimes  the 
interpretations  of  Sir  Walter  may  go  a little  wide  of  the 
mark.  In  the  charming  little  Sussex  town  of  Mid- 
hurst, for  example,  a beneficent  fountain  bedrs  the 
words  “ Drink  and  pray  ! ” The  crude  injunction, 
which  not  Mr.  Belloc  himself  would  approve  without 
an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  drink,  has  its  origin 
in  Scott’s  lines  on  the  death  of  Marmion.  A girl,  seek- 
ing water  for  him,  and  finding  the  streams  running  red 
with  blood,  sees  suddenly  a fountain  of  clear  water, 
whence  she  draws.  Over  the  fountain  is  carved  the 
inscription  : — 

Here,  weary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray 

For  the  kind  soul  of  Sibyl  Grey ! 


De  Soissons,  T./Capt.  P.  A.  de  S.-C.,  3 Border  R. — - 
O.B.E. 

Desrosiers,  Lt.-Col.  M.  J.  R.  H.,  22  French  Can.  Inf. — 
D.S.O. 

Devas,  Rev.  Francis  C.,  S.J.,  D.S.O.,  R.A.Ch.D. — 
O.B.E. 

Duffy,  Qmr.  and  Hon.  Major  J.,  Austr.  L.H. — D.S.O. 
Flanagan,  A. /Lt.-Col.  E.  M.  Woulfe,  D.S.O.,  E.  Surr.  R. 
— C.M.G. 

Harter,  Capt.  (T./Major)  Jas.  F.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  R.  Fus. 
— Bt. -Major. 

Heffernan,  T./Major  Jas.  G.  P.,  M.C.,  1 R.  Dub.  Fus. — 
D.S.O. 

Hickie,  T. /Brig. -Gen.  Carlos  J.,  R.  Fus. — C.M.G. 

Hobson,  Rev.  E.  J.,  C.F.,  of  Bexhill. — O.B.E. 

Hogan,  Lt.-Col.  E.  V.,  Can.  A.M.C.— C.B.E. 

Hunt,  A. /Lt.-Col.  John  Patk.,  D.S.O.,  D.C.M.,  Gen.  L. 
—C.M.G. 

Lacroix,  Capt.  L.,  Can.  A.P.C. — O.B.E. 

Lawrence,  Capt.  (T. /Lt.-Col.)  Thos.  Bernard,  D.S.O., 
M.C.,  D.C.M. — Bt.-Major. 

Lf.nnon,  Rev.  C.  F.,  S.  African  Nat.  Lab.  Corps. — O.B.E. 
McAllister,  Major  (T./Lt.-Col.)  Edmd.  Jos.,  D.S.O., 
R.A.S.C. — Bt.-Lt.-Col. 

MacCarthy-O ’Leary,  A./Major  H.  W.  D.,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
R.  Ir.  Fus. — Bt.-Lt.-Col. 

McHugh,  Rev.  Danl.  J.,  R.A.Ch.D.— O.B.E. 

MacSwinf.y,  Maj.  John  C.,  Conn.  Rgrs. — O.B.E. 

Moran,  Capt.  John  Win.,  R.A.S.C.,  S.R. — O.B.E. 

Noel,  Lt.  (T./Major)  Hon.  Chas.  H.  F.,  C.  Gds. — O.B.E. 
i O’Donnell,  Qmr.  and  Lt.-Col.  J.,  r.p.,  Gen.  List. — 
O.B.E. 

O’Gorman,  Hon.  Lt.  Count  R.  J.  M.  G.,  Sp.  List. — 
M.B.E. 

O’Gorman,  Rev.  John  J.,  Can.  A.  Ch.  Dept. — O.B.E. 

: O’Hara,  T./Capt.  and  Omr.  E.,  R.A.M.C.— O.B.E. 

; O’Kelly,  Capt.  (A./Major)  John  Wm,  R.A.V.C.— O.B.E. 
O’Reilly,  Lt.  (A./Maj.)  Herbert  J.  M.,  M.C.,  R.  Ir.  R.— 
D.S.O. 


The  Bishop  of  Auckland,  N.Z.  (the  Right  Rev.  Henry 
William  Cleary,  D.D.),  is  one  of  the  new  recipients  of 
the  O.B.E.,  awarded  for  his  services  as  chaplain  to  the 
New  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force.  Bishop  Clery  is 
probably  the  first  Bishop  in  the  world  to  turn  the  sea- 
plane to  pastoral  uses.  Fie  is  now  the  better  .able  to 
visit  his  scattered  diocese,  which  includes  the  islands 
surrounding  Auckland  and  the  Kermadec  Group. 


* * 
■ic 


A Knighthood  of  the  same  Order  goes  to  Surgeon- 
Captain  D.  J.  P.  McNabb,  C.B.,  R.N.,  till  recently 
Deputy-Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  a kinsman  of  Father  Vincent 
McNabb,  O.P.  Mr.  Denis  Caiman,  I.C.S.,  Commis- 
sioner, Agra  Division,  U.P.,  is  appointed  C.B.E. 

* * 

*. 

From  the  recent  military  birthday  honours  we  make 
the  following  first  selection  of  names.  The  awards 
relate  to  services  in  France  and  Flanders.  A further  list 
will  be  given  next  week  : — 

Blount,  Lt.-Col.  Edwd.  Augustine,  O.B.E.,  Gen.  L.— 
C B E 

Brennan,  Qmr.  and  Capt.  W.,  R.AJd.C.  O.B.E. 

Brown,  Rev.  W.  Joseph,  S.J.,  R.A.Ch.D  —* O.B.E. 
Brutinel,  Brig-Gen.  Raymond,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Can. 
I\T  ^ (~^  ^ 

Burke,  Qmr.  and  Major  John,  M.C.,  D.C.M. , 2 R.  Dub. 

Butter?  Major'  Patk.  R.,  D.S.O.,  R.  Ir.  R--Bt.-Lt.-Col. 
Byrne,  Major  (A./Lt.-Col)  Gerald  Bertram,  5 R.B.,  R.O.— 
O B E 

Carton  'de  Wiart,  Bt.-Lt.-Col.  Adrian,  V.C.,  C.M.G., 
D S O q 2 

Cavanagh,  T./Capt.  Hy.  Jas.,  R ^A.S.C-- C.B.E.  „ „ 

Corbett,  Major  Danl.  Maunce  M.B.,  R.A  M.C.— O.B.E. 
Cottle,  T./Capt.  Peter  Jas.,  M.C.  R.E.— O.B.E. 
Costello,  T./Lt.  G.  A.,  R.E.  M.b.E. 

Cox,  Capt.  (A./Lt.-Col.)  Ralph  G.  S.,  M.C.,  R.  inn.  Fus. 

and  M.G.C.— Bt.-Major.  „ _ 

Cuffj..  Bt.-Lt.-Col.  John  A.  F.,  D.S.O.,  R.M.  Fus. 

Daves', ^ajor  (T./Lt.-Col.)  Harold  J.  N„  D.S.O.,  Conn. 

D ’Arcy^A.  / Lt— Col.  Jos.  Isidore  113  Bde  R.F.A.— D.S.O. 
Delante,  Maj.  F.  J-,  Quebec  Regt.— O.B.E. 


: O’Sullivan,  Capt.  R.  B.,  Can.  A.P.C. — O.B.E. 

Panet,  T./Brig.-Gen.  Arthur  E.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  R.E. — 

C. B. 

Plunkett,  Capt.  Jas.  Jos.,  R.A.V.C. — O.B.E. 

Ronan,  Capt.  Walter  Jos.,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C. — O.B.E. 
Ryan,  Rev.  Wm.,  R.A.Ch.D.— O.B.E. 

Sf.grave,  Maj.  (T./Brig.-Gen.)  Wm.  H.  E.,  D.S.O., 

H.L.I.— Bt.-Lt.-Col. 

, Stourton,  Maj.  (T./Lt.-Col.)  Hon.  Edwd.  P.  J.,  D.S.O., 
Yorks  L.I. — Bt.-Lt.-Col. 

• Stronge,  Capt.  (A./Lt.-Col.)  Humphrey  C.  M.,  E.  Kent 
R.— D.S.O. 

Sweetman,  Lt.-Col.  Michael  J.,  Labour  Corps. — O.B.E. 
Teeling,  Major  Bartholomew  L.  C.,  r.p.,  R.A.S.C. — 
! O.B.E. 

Walmeslf.y,  Maj.  Chas.  T.  J.  G.,  M.C.,  Berks  Yeom. — 

D. S.O. 


Captain  Stephen  Gwynn  reminds  the  readers  of  the 
Observer  that  there  is  at  least  one  spot  in  Belgium 
which  “ is  for  ever  Ireland.”  That  is  Willie  Red- 
mond’s grave  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  at  what  was 
once  the  village  of  Locre.  The  grave  is  practically 
intact,  though  it  was  actually  included  in  a trench-line 
held  first  by  French  and  then  by  Germans.  “ But  the 
convent,”  Captain  Gwynn  continues,  “ is  a ruin,  and 
the  nuns  are  back  there,  camped  out  in  tin  huts,  to 
resume  some  part  of  their  charitable  work.  For  nine 
or  ten  months  the  16th  Irish  Division  was  billeted  in 
Locre,  while  the  Ulstermen  were  only  a couple  of  miles 
away,  and  these  nuns,  while  carrying  on  the  work  of 
j their  orphanage,  and  of  a hospital  in  their  building, 
i made  time  also  to  run  a sort  of  restaurant  for  officers 
in  their  refectory,  and  to  provide  baths  for  us  in  the 
bathroom  of  their  school.  No  one  can  be  too  grateful 
for  the  touch  of  amer.itv  which  this  brought  into  our 
lives;  and  the  place  is  particularly  held  in  mv  affection, 
for  there  were  dinners  given  there,  when  Ulstermen  and 
; Nationalists  found  each  other  the  best  of  comoanv.” 
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Captain  Gwynn  mentions  a proposal  that  money 
should  be  raised  to  assist  the  Sisters  and  their  most 
able  Reverend  Mother  in  the  work  of  reconstructing 
their  old  way  of  life.  “ Those  pious  women,”  he  adds, 
“have  had  strange  adventures;  they  were  roughly 
hustled  out-  at  'last  when  Kemmel  Hill  fell.  But  when 
peace  settles  down  on  them,  and  their  new  buildings 
rise,  enshrining  cool  places  of  quiet,  I think  the  Sisters 
will  have  long  talks  over  far-off  days  when  they  took 
their  turns  at  sitting  in  the  little  boiler-room  outside  the 
bath-house,  while  one  young  man  after  another  would 
come  in  and  sit  down  to  chat  while  the  caldron  heated 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

‘•Winthrop,  Mass.,  U.S.A. — Dear  Fr.  Ryan — I have  a 
humble  job  ; janitor  ot  a church.  The  Pastor  takes  The 
Tablet.  I found  it  in  the  waste  papers.  That  was  the 
wav  1 heard  of  you  and  your  large  debt.  I thought  it  was 
awful  ; so  I am  mailing  you  two  dollars  in  the  name  of 
Our  Dear  Lord  and  in  "honour  of  Blessed  St  Joseph.  1 
hope  by  the  time  this  arrives  in  London  the  last  £1,000 
will  be  very  small,  if  not  gone.— James  MacCallum.” 

1.  Tiie  seed  did  not  fall  upon  stony  ground  in  this  case,  but  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  it  has  fallen  on  stony  ground.  Some  readers 
of  The  Tablet  will,  I trust,  soften  their  hearts  to  day  when  poor 
Melior  Street  makes  its  final  appeal.  So  little  is  sought  from  the 
individual  reader — a few  shillings,  not  a few  pounds — that 


up,  from  which  he  was  to  get  the  regulation  five 
bucketsful  afforded  for  one  franc,  and  few  luxuries  have 
I known  so  well  worth  paying  for.”  Those  who  wish 
to  inquire  about  this  project  can  write  to  Mrs.  W. 
Redmond  at  Brookfield  Terrace,  Donnybrook,  Dublin. 

* * 

H 

No  Catholic  or  other  historian  should  miss  the  sale  at 
Sotheby’s,  on  June  24  and  three  following  days,  of  a 
further  portion  of  the  Phillipps  Manuscripts.  If  the  his- 
torian plead  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy,  he 
should  at  least  note  the  destination  of  the  lots  which 
concern  him.  Every  page  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  odd 
composing  the  sale  catalogue  contains  some  lot  im- 
portant to  the  successors  of  Green  and  Cobbett,  or  to 
the  Gasquets  and  Thurstons  of  the  future,  English  or 
alien.  Here  are  examples  at  random.  Lot  542  is  a 
manuscript  by  “Frai  Geronimo  de  Carate  Salmeron,  pre- 
decador  de  la  Orden  de  los  Menores  de  la  Provincia  de 


2.  In  this  case  The  Tablet,  with  its  Malior  Street  appeal,  is  got 

hold  of  by  accident.  How  many  cases  are  there  not  in  which  The 
Tablet  and  Melior  Street  have  been  regularly  seen  week  by  week  for 
more  than  52  weeks  without  the  smallest  result  so  far  as  the  crushing, 
long-standing  Melior  Street  burden  is  concerned  ? 

3.  In  this  case  the  donor  is  poor  and  gives  generously  of  his  small 

substance.  How  many  rich  persons  amongst  the  readers  of  The 
Tablet  are  there  not  who  refuse  poor  Melior  Street  the  few  shillings 
which  would  be  as  negligible  by  them  as  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
their  tables? Want  of  thought,  I think,  want  of  apprecia- 

tion of  the  immense  power  of  widespread  co-operation  rather  than 
want  of  heart.  Do  a little  thinking  to-day,  good  reader,  and  send 
poor  Melior  Street  a few  shillings  (not  a few  pounds). 

4.  This  poor,  generous  co-operator  lives  far,  far  away  from 

England,  from  London,  from  Melior  Street  whilst  you And 

hi»  name  marks  him  as  Scotch  by  blood.  I don’t  believe  in  the 
“ bang  went  saipence  ” story  about  Scotsmen,  but  some  readers  of 

The  Tablet  who  may  believe  in  it Send  a few  shillings — 

not  pounds — to-day,  good  reader,  at  the  eleventh  hour.  “ Better  late 
than  never.”  Don’t  miss  the  satisfaction  which  will  be  felt  by  every 
co-operator  when  the  announcement  is  made — as  it  will,  please  God, 
be  made  next  week — that  the  last  penny  has  been  paid  off  the  crushing 
debt  under  which  your  poor  brethren  in  this  Thames-side  slum  Mission 
have  been  groaning  hopelessly  for  thirty  years  or  more.  Send  yonr 
co-< iterating  mite.  Send  it  to-day.  Send  it  now. 

Address  : Fr.  Ryan,  Melior  St. , London  Bridge,  S.E.  1 . 


el  Santo  Evangelio,  ” relating  to  the  discovery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Lot  515  is  “ Relacion  de  la  Fundacion  de  la 
Provincia  de  S.  Nicolas  de  Tolentino  de  los  Descalcos 
de  la  Orden  de  N.P.S.  Agustin  de  sus  Conventos  y 
Doctrinas  en  las  Islas  Philipinas  ” — the  original  manu- 
script signed  by  the  author.  Lot  443  relates  to  the 
troubles  of  the  Jesuits  in  Mexico;  Lot  432  is  the  original 
document  drawn  up  by  the  third  Mexican  Council  in 
1585,  signed  by  eight  Bishops. 

* * 

* 

Priests  everywhere  are  the  chroniclers  of  their  scat- 
tered parishes,  whether  in  Peru,  Venezuela,  Mongolia, 
Benin  or  Barbados.  Half  the  interesting  things  in  the 
Phillipps  collection  come  from  sea  captains  or  Jesuits. 
Lot  303  is  a volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Jesuit 
fathers  Joseph  Ballarta  and  Joseph  Parrero  and  others 
while  in  Mexico;  lot  838  is  a seventeenth-century  MS. 
history  of  the  Premonstratensians  in  England,  France 
and  Germany  ; lot  805  is  a MS.  chronicle  of  Louvain,  with 
notes  by  Rivius,  Prior  of  the  Augustine  Order;  lot  786 
is  a MS.,  circa  1605,  in  which,  under  the  heading  “ Of 
Praise  and  Glory  in  Women,”  Queen  Mary  is  given  as 
an  example  of  magnanimity  ; lot  927  is  an  important 
letter  from  Richard  Pace,  apparently  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey;  in  lot  671  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  figures  as  the 
friend  of  Falstaff,  Shakespeare’s  Sir  John;  lot  641  is  a 
fourteenth-century  Chronicle,  containing  the  lives  of 
English  saints  and  abbots  ; and  lot  610,  a unique  cartu- 
lary of  Bath  Abbey.  Things  of  greater  importance  than 
those  here  named  are  included  in  the  sale,  but  the  most 
casual  observer  will  discover  how  nearly  modern  history- 
in  general  is  a history  of  the  Church,  -with  the  mis- 
sionaries for  our  chief  authorities. 


Cardinal  Bourne: — “I  beg  God  to  bless  vour  efforts  in  every  way,  and  to 
g a»t  you  very  soon  to  see  the  complete  extinction  ®f  the  debt." 

Bishop  Amigo  : — May  God  bless  and  reward  abundantly  all  who  help  you." 
Fr.  Bonnard  Vaughan  : — "Let  us  take  heart  and  trust  and  pray  t ha'  during 
tli  s fi-st  vear  of  the  Great  P>-a  -e  the  debt  miv  be  swallowed  un  in  Victor--.’’ 
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flfte  Qattcev  hospital  Li free) 

(Incorporated  unde*  Royal  Charter  ) 

Na  Letters  ot  Recommendation  needed.  0 Funds  urgently  solicited, 
Bankers-  -Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co..  Strand,  London,  W.C . 
Treasurer  -RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand,  London  W.C 
Fred  W.  Howell,  Secretary 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W  8 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYI&8 

IVSARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 


By  the  kindness  of  Lady  Wyndham,  'the  proceeds  of  the 
matinee  of  “ The  Chinese  Puzzle  ” at  the  New  Theatre  on  Mon- 
day next  June  16,  will  bejhanded  over  to  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund. 

The  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. — The  extraordinary  possi- 
bilities opened  out  by  the  work  of  the  Cithnlic  Evidence  Guild 
are  being  increasingly  recognized  by  Catholics,  who  go  away 
enthusiastic  from  the  meetings.  One  was  heard  to  say,  “ I have 
learned  more  to-night  about  my  religion  than  in  a year  hitherto.” 
Another  most  important  point  is  that  the  lecturers  get  in  touch 
with  lapsed  or  careless  Catholics.  This  ought  to  do  something— 
perhaps  a great  deal — towards  stemming  the  leakage.  Last 
week,  after  a meeting',  a gentleman  came  up  to  one  of  the  lecturers 
saying  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  us  out  and  adding,  ” I am  not 
a good  Catholic — but  I am  going  straight  ofi  to  confession.” 


IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  rtospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr.  [ 
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Continued  from  page  732. 

Josephus,  the  one  from  I Maccabees  viii.  22,  where  there 
is  mention  of  the  treaties  which  Judas  Maccabeus  caused 
to  be  engraved  on  bronze.  Mention,  too,  might  well  be 
made  of  the  inscription  regarding  “ Cyrinus  the  Governor 
of  Syria,”  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  which  J.  B.  de  Rossi — 
perhaps  the  prince  of  archaeologists— msed  to  call  "the 
queen  of  inscriptions,”  from  its  importance  in  connection 
with  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Further,  when  speaking  of 
the  inscription  on  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  and  the 
witness  it  bears  to  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  Geta  by  the 
order  of  his  brother,  Caracalla,  he  might  add,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  his  English  readers,  that  they  can  see  a similar 
inscriptionjDn  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  in  1 . . >.  old  abbey  of 
Hexham. 

Noting  that  it  seems  now  to  be  regarded  as  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  collection  of  inscriptions  which  bears 
the  name  of  Rienzi  was  really  the  work  of  the  ill-fated 
Roman  tribune,  we  would  most  heartily  recommend  this 
volume  of  Sir  John  Sandys  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
classical  inscriptions.  We  are  sure  they  will  be  very 
satisfied  with  it. 


FIRST  COMMUNION. 

True  Stories  for  First  Communicants.  By  a Sister  of 
Notre  Dame.  2s.  6d.  net.  London  : Sands. 

IN  his  preface  to  this  little  volume,  Father  Roche  says 
of  the  stories  it  contains: — 11  The  hearts  of  grown-up 
people  will  be  touched  by  their  tender  pathos,  and  will  be 
moved,  likely  enough,  to  tears.”  This  is  very  true,  for 
though  the  setting  and  narrative  are  as  simple  as  possible 
to  suit  children  of  tender  years,  none  the  less,  people  well 
on  in  life  will  be  able  to  read  them  with  interest  and 
spiritual  profit.  The  stories  are  taken  partly  from  the  lives 
of  the  Saints  and  partly  from  the  dealings  of  God  with 
little  souls  in  our  own  day.  All  tell  of  first  Communions. 
The  list  of  titles  includes  St.  Gerard  Majella,  Jean  Baptiste 
Vianney,  Blessed  Julie,  Gemma  Galgani,  Little  Nellie, 
Tarcisius,  who  are  already  famous,  and  other  names  which 
these  simple  but  moving  stories  will  render  known  to  many. 


HEROISM  DURING  THE  WAR. 

L’H6roisme  pendant  la  Guerre.  Portraits  de  la  Belle 
France.  Par  Maurice  Talmyr.  Paris  : Perrin. 

IT  is  only  fitting  that  the  names  of  some  at  least  of  the 
glorious  dead  should  be  preserved.  In  years  to  come 
their  deeds  will  be  told  of  among  their  own  families,  but 
they  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known.  These  pages  help 
us  to  realize  how  deeply  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  has  taken 
root  in  France. 

Pas  d’illusions  sur  VAllemagne,  by  Maurice  Muret 
(Paris  : Payot),  is’  a scathing  exposure  of  Prussian 

militarism.  How  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  even 
still  to  keep  reminding  ourselves  that  the  Prussian  is  a 
brute ! 


THE  MONTH. 

FATHER  THURSTON  in  the  June  number  gives  us 
the  third  of  his  series  of  papers  dealing  with  some 
of  the  physical  phenomena  of  mysticism.  He  is  concerned 
with  facts,  not  theories.  “ It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
series  of  articles  to  propound  any  theory  as  to  the  origin 
or  nature  of  the  phenomena  discussed,  or  even  to  defend 
their  supernatural  character,”  says  Father  Thurston. 
“ The  service  which  the  present  inquiry  aims  at  rendering 
is  simply  that  of  a bureau  de  constatation,  to  sift  good 
evidence  from  bad,  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff.”  Having  established  the  fact  of  levitation  in  the  case 
of  certain  mystics,  Father  Thurston  now  addresses  himself 
to  telekinesis,  “ a convenient  term  introduced  of  late  years 
in  the  discussion  of  psychic  phenomena,”  and  defined  by 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  as  “ movement  of  or  in 
a body,  alleged  to  occur  at  a distance  from,  and  without 
material  connexion  with,  the  motive  cause  or  agent.”  All 
the  instances  adduced  by  Father  Thurston  in  his  current 
article  are  of  the  transportation  of  the  consecrated  species 
to  devout  communicants,  otherwise  than  by  human  agency. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  Father  Thurston  contends,  telekinesis 
is  likely  to  be  found ; here,  if  anywhere,  the  power  of  spirit 
over  matter  likely  to  be  displayed.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  the  most  sceptical  materialist  to  explain  away  the 
evidence  set  forth  in  this  article.  We  hope  that  in  a future 
paper  Father  Thurston  will  deal  with  other  forms  of  tele- 
kinesis, such  as  the  transportation  of  letters  by  angelic 
agency,  as  recorded  in  the  life  of  Gemma  Galgani. 

“ Personal  Recollections  of  John  Ruskin,”  by  Margaret 


Ferrier  Young,  gives  us  glimpses  of  Ruskin  in  his  home 
by  the  lakes,  entertaining  a Bank  Holiday  crowd  of 
trippers,  and  testing  his  theories  of  education  on  Jane 
Anne,  the  little  shepherdess  from  the  hill. 

Miss  Isabel  Willis  pleads  for  the  widows  and  orphans, 
urging  that  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  family  life 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  when  a widow  is  forced 
to  institutionalize  her  children.  “ The  principle  of  granting 
pensions  to  widows  and  their  children  has  already  been 
recognized  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  widows 
of  Army  and  Navy  men,”  says  Miss  Willis,  “ and  if  Poor 
Law  relief  is  not  good  enough  for  this  class  of  widows, 
why  should  it  be  good  enough  for  the  widows  of  working 
men  ? ” 

‘‘Trench  Warfare  in  East  Africa,”  by  a chaplain,  isj  a 
chapter  of  horrors.  We  are  introduced  to  the  British  camp 
at  Tyaduma,  “ the  outstanding  feature  ” of  which  was 
dead  horses,  other  features  being  starvation  and  snakes. 
On  one  occasion  the  Germans  fired  the  grass,  and  a prairie 
fire  swept  towards  the  British,  but  “ when  the  line  [of  fire] 
had  almost  at  one  point  reached  the  trenches,  the  wind 
suddenly  shifted,  and  bore  the  flames  away  from  our  line. 
In  a moment  the  whole  situation  was  reversed;  it  was  the 
Germans  now  who  were  in  a perilous  state,  for  as  the  fire 
burnt  out  it  left  some  of  them  exposed  in  the  open,  and 
gave  our  machine-guns  their  chance.” 

Very  cheering  and  encouraging  is  Father  Bruno  Walk- 
ley’s  account  of  “ An  Experiment  in  After-care  Work,” 
made  in  a northern  town.  The  failure  of  the  first  efforts 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  boys  who  had  drifted  is  frankly 
acknowledged,  and  then  follows  an  instructive  account  of 
the  same  methods  that  were  crowned  with  success.  As 
we  read  it  we  are  reminded  of  the  saying,  “ there  are  some 
souls  so  perilously  fashioned,  God’s  touch  alone  hath 
gentleness  enough  to  wake  and  not  to  break  their  thrilling 
strings.” 

Father  Sydney  Smith  deals  with  Mr.  Conrad  Noel’s 
strictures  on  the  Vatican  Council  in  the  Free  Catholic, 
setting  forth  the  purport  and  object  of  General  Councils, 
and  gently  but  firmly  showing  Mr.  Noel  that  he  is  labour- 
ing under  many  misconceptions. 

Verse  is  represented  by  “The  Young  Cardinal,”  whilst 
Father  Francis  Gonne  tells  the  story,  with  a moral,  of 
“ How  Seumas  was  Saved.” 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  COLLEGES. 
MEETING  AT  ST.  BEDE’S  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  June 
3,  at  St.  Bede’s  College,  Manchester.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Conference  had  met  at  Manchester,  and  it  was  with 
feelings  of  deep  disappointment  and  regret  that  the  mem- 
bers heard,  on  their  arrival,  that  the  Bishop  of  Salford, 
who  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  meeting  with  the 
greatest  interest,  was  very  ill  and  would  be  unable  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  Casartelli,  when  Rector  of 
St.  Bede’s  College,  had  been  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Conference  and  its  first  Secretary,  and,  during  the 
first  vears  of  his  episcopate,  was  a regular  attendant  at 
the  annual  meetings. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — The  Presidential 
Address  by  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Gonne,,  M.A.  ; “ Catholic 
Secondary  Schools  and  our  Universities,”  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salford  ; “ Catholic  Secondary  Schools  and  Rate  Aid,” 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Brown,-  V.G.,  Southwark.  The 
effect  of  the  Teachers’  Superannuation  Act  (1918)  on  our 
Catholic  colleges  and  secondary  schools  was  also  discussed 
and  important  resolutions  on  this  matter,  and  on  the 
question  of  rate  aid  forCatholic  secondary  schools  werepassed. 
The  syllabus  of  Christian  apologetics  for  the  higher  forms 
of  our  Catholic  colleges  and  the  scheme  for  an  inter-collegiate 
examination  in  the  same  were  amended  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year, 
and  will  now  be  submitted  to  the  Bishop’s  Committee. 

At  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Matthews,  O.S.B., 
who  was  elected  President  for  the  coming  year,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Ampleforth 
Abbey. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  F.  Gonne,  the  retiring  President. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Conference  (one  shilling),  which 
will  be  published  in  July,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  Driscoll,  Cardinal  Vaughan  School, 
Addison  Road,  W.  14. 


Kilcumein  Abbey. — Dame  Cecilia  Carmont,  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Carmont,  J.P.,  Dumfries,  has  been  elected  Abbess  of  the 
Benedictine  Nuns  of  Kilcumein  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus,  in  succes- 
sion to  Lady  Abbess  Weld,  lately  deceased.  Abbot  Smith,  of 
Ampleforth  Abbey,. presided  at  the  election. 

/ ■ pi  ■ 
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LITERARY  NOTES 


A'college  magazine  conducted  by  the  students  themselves 
can'  only  appeal  to  a limited  circle  of  readers,  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  the  present  or  past  students  and  their 
friends.  And  though  it  may  sometimes  do  good  by  offering 
opportunity  or  encouragement  to  lads  with  a natural  taste 
for  literature,  the  appearance  of  a new  organ  of  this  kind 
can  hardly  be  a matter  of  much  interest  for  mere  outsiders. 
And  if  this  be  true  as  a rule,  even  in  the  case  of  old  and 
famous  schools,  whose  alumni  are  to  be  found  in  every  land, 
it  would  seem  to  apply  with  special  force  to  a college  of 
recent  origin,  whose  very  name,  we  suspect,  is  unknown  to 
many  of  our  readers.  None  the  less,  we  note  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  appearance  of  a new  periodical  entitled 
The  Collegian,  “ conducted  by  the  students  of  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Holywell,  North  Wales,”  and  we  hasten  to  offer  it 
a warm  welcome.  

If  we  are  asked  why  we  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  birth  of  this  modest  little  college  magazine,  we  might 
answer  the  question  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from 
the  editorial  announcement — a passage  which  will  also 
serve  to  satisfy  those  readers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
aforesaid  College  of  St.  Mary : — “ St.  Mary’s  College, 
Holywell,”  we  read,  “ was  founded  in  1904  for  the  education 
of  students  who  wish  to  become  priests  and  work  in  Wales. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  over  nine  hundred  thousand 
people  in  Wales  speak  the  Welsh  language,  and  a large 
number  are  monoglot.  Of  those  who  speak  both  languages, 
many  know  only  enough  of  English  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  the  language  of  the  home  and  the  heart  is  Welsh  alone. 
Therefore  if  any  serious  attempt  is  to  be  made  at  explaining 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  can  be  done  in  this 
country  only  by  means  of  the  Welsh  language.  To  insist 
upon  the  Welsh  people  learning  what  is,  to  them,  a foreign 
language  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  practice  and  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  Church 
has  hitherto  made  so  little  progress  in  this  country.  Welsh 
literature  exercised  a powerful  influence  on  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe  for  centuries  before  English  was  spoken, 
and  to  ask  a nation,  proud  of  its  literary  heritage,  to 
abandon  its  language  in  order  to  understand  the  preaching 
of  priests  with  whom  they  have  no  sympathy,  and  who 
apparently  have  none  with  them,  seems  unreasonable ) 
unjust  and  a gratuitous  insult.” 


As  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  express  our  own  views  on  the  wealth  and 
historical  significance  of  Welsh  literature,  and  on  the 
paramount  importance  of  presenting  Catholic  truths  to 
our  Cymric  kinsmen  in  their  own  Celtic  vernacular  and  not 
in  an  alien  garb.  But,  while  there  is  nothing  new  to  us 
in  the  argument  so  vigorously  expressed  in  the  above 
passage,  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  find  it  set 
forth  in  the  pages  of  a magazine  coming  from  a college 
expressly  founded  for  the  purpose  of  training  priests  for 
the  work  of  Welsh  evangelization.  For  though,  as  we  have 
said,  such  a magazine  will  only  be  read  by  a small  circle, 
it  will,  at  any  rate,  reach  those  whom  it-  concerns  most 
nearly.  And  while  in  other  quarters  this  argument 
however  forcibly  expressed,  might  only  carry  conviction  to 
readers  who  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  in  the  pages  of 
our  young  contemporary,  the  Collegian,  it  bears  with  it  the 
promise  of  practical  results. 


Our  contemporary,  we  may  remark,  is  surely  well  war- 
ranted that  the  other  course  is  " entirely  opposed  to  the 
practice. and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church.”  For,  while 
the  Church  maintains  the  use  of  her  ancient  liturgical 
languages  in  the  celebration  ot  sacrifice  and  sacrament 
she  has  ever  insisted,  and  this  emphatically,  that  the 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  all  nations  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar. Philologists  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Catholic 
missioners  are  often  the  first  to  become  acquainted  with 
strange  tongues,  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans.  And, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  before  now,  there  is  evidence  to 
show  how  this  excellent  rule  was  enforced  in  earlier  days 
in  the  case  of  the  Celtic  tongues  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
For  when  a Welsh  priest,  living  in  France,  was  elected  to 
an  episcopal  see  in  his  own  country,  the  Pope,  before  he 
could  approve  of  the  appointment  wrote  to  the  French 
bishop  for  a testimonial  as  to  the  character  and  theological 
knowledge  of  the  candidate,  at  the  same  time  asking  him 
to  have  the  said  candidate  examined  by  Welshmen  who 
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could  testify  to  his  knowledge  01  the  Welsh  language.  In 
the  same  way,  we  saw  that  the  episcopal  archives  at  Exeter 
contain  documents  showing  that  priests  who  were  to  work 
in  Cornwall  had  to  satisfy  the  bishop  that  they  were 
familiar  with  the  Cornish  vernacular. 


It  is  true,  no  doubt,  this  is  the  case  of  foreign  missions, 
and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  medieval  Wales  and 
Cornwall  ; the  great  mass  of  the  people  spoke  no  language 
but  their  own,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  other  means  of 
teaching  them  the  truths  of  religion.  And  in  the  case  of 
modern  Wales,  this  would  only  apply  to  monoglot  Welshmen, 
or  to  those  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Collegian,  ‘‘know  only 
enough  English  for  commercial  purposes,”  and  for  whom 
“ the  language  of  the  home  and  heart  is  Welsh  alone.” 
But,  while  the  need  of  these  two  classes  is  obviously  the 
greatest,  it  is  by  no  means  for  these  alone  that  the  mission- 
ary work  in  Wales  demands  a Welsh-speaking  clergy.  In  a 
very  true  sense  it  is  needed  before  we  can  hope  to  make 
much  way  even  with  those  Welshmen  who  have  a mastery 
of  English  like  that  of  the  present  Prime  Minister. 


One  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  close  association 
of  the  language  of  the  Welsh  people  with  their  religion, 
an  association  foreshadowed  long  ago  in  the  old  Catholic 
days  when  Taliesin  sang  how  the  Britons,  even  when  they 
became  captive  to  the  Saxon  stranger  and  lost  all  their 
land  but  Wild  Wales,  should  ” praise  their  God  and  keep 
their  language. 

Eu  Ner  a folant 

Eu  hidith  a gadivant.” 

And  to  this  day  not  only  in  Wales  but  in  the  great  English 
cities  where  Welshmen  meet  together  to  worship  God,  their 
own  Celtic  speech  is  still  the  vehicle  of  their  prayer  and 
praise.  If  there  were  no  Welsh-speaking  priests,  and  Welsh 
hymns  and  prayers  were  never  to  be  heard  in  Catholic 
churches  in  Wales,  the  convert  must  make  a sacrifice  as 
painful  as  it  is  unreasonable,  and  be  left  with  the  false 
impression  that  he  is  adopting  a foreign  religion  when  he  is 
really  returning  to  the  old  faith  of  his  fathers. 


A further  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  English 
missioner  who  knows  nothing  of  the  wealth  of  the  old  Welsh 
literature  is  necessarily  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  for  effecting  the  work  to  be  done  in  Wales. 
Even  if  that  literature  were  wholly  Protestant  or  purely 
secular  in  character,  a just  appreciation  of  its  beauties 
would,  at  any  rate,  help  the  missioner  to  win  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  would  present 
a pleasing  contrast  to  the  ignorant  contempt  with  which 
too  many  Englishmen  regard  the  Welsh  language  and 
literature.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  missioner  who 
has  no  Welsh  loses  much  more  than  this.  For  some  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  old  literature  are  the  work  of  Catholic 
bards  steeped  in  the  faith  and  spirit  of  Catholicism. 


In  this  matter,  indeed,  there  is  a marked  difference 
between  English  and  Welsh  literature.  As  Cardinal 
Newman  has  shown  in  a well-known  lecture,  English 
Catholics  are  at  a disadvantage  because  their  rich  national 
literature  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  Protestant,  or  at  any 
rate  non-Catholic  in  its  character.  It  could  hardly  be 
J otherwise  here.  For  most  of  the  literature  comes  after  the 
revolution  in  religion.  Chaucer  is  the  only  English  poet 
of  the  first  rank  who  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages. 
But  Welsh  literature  began  at  an  earlier  date,  and  as  a 
natural  result  the  works  of  some  of  its  greatest  poets  which 
still  serve  as  models  of  classic  form  are  as  Catholic  as  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  Italy.  For  this  reason  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  Collegian  proposes  to  print  some  hitherto 
unpublished  Welsh  poetry  of  the  pre- Reformation  period. 

W.  H.  K. 


Photographs  of  the  Cardinal's  recent  journey  in  the  Balkans 
appear  in  the  April  as  well  as  in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the 
Westminster  Cathedral  Chronicle. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Messrs.  P.  & P.  Campbell,  Ltd,  the 
Perth  Dye  Works,  that  their  two  senior  directors  having  retired, 
the  control  of  the  business  has  now  been  taken  over  by  J.  Pullar 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cleaners  and  Dyers,  Perth.  Mr.  Peter  Campbell, 
jun.,  will  be  associated. with  the  new  management  in  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  business,  which  will  continue  to  be  known  as  the 
Perth  Dye  Works. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


THE  CARDINAL’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

June  15,  Sunday. — Sunbury  : preaches  at  High  Mass,  11  a.m. 

June  16,  Monday. — Cathedral  Hall  : presides  at  Zeebrugge  Fund 
Memorial  Lecture,  8.15  p.m. 

June  17,  Tuesday. — St.  Charles’  Square,  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart : presides  at  Exhibition  Day, 

2.30  p.m. 

June  19,  Thursday. — Cathedral  : assists  at  High  Mass  and  proces- 
sion, 10.30  a.m. 

Clapton  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

7.30  p.m. 

June  21,  Saturday. — Clarendon  Square:  Confirmation  at  the  Con- 
vent. 

June  22,  Sunday. — Clerkenwell  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

4 p.m. 

June  23,  Monday. — Upper  Belgrave  Street  Convent:  gives  Bene- 
diction, 4 p.m. 

June  24,  Tuesday. — Archbishop’s  House:  presides  at  annual 

general  meeting  of  Crusade  of  Rescue. 

June  28,  Saturday. — Cathedral:  assists  at  High  Mass,  10.30  a.m. 
June  29,  Sunday. — Accrington,  Sacred  Heart:  assi'ts  at  High 
Mass  and  preaches,  11  a.m. 

WESTMINSTER 

The  Cathedral. — Pontifical  High  Mass  was  sung  on  Whit- 
S unday  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Mgr.  Howlett  being  the 
Assistant-Priest,  Canons  Moyes  and  Brown  the  Deacons  of  the 
Throne,  and  Fathers  Hall  and  McKenna  the  Deacon  and  Sub- 
deacon of  the  Mass.  A very  large  congregation  was  present. 

The  birthday  of  Christianity  and  its  robust  vitality 
were  dealt  with  on  Whit- Sunday  by  Prior  Gilbert  Higgins, 
C.R.L.,  the  morning  preacher  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral. 
The  unique  position  of  the  Catholic  Roman  Church  was  not 
passed  over.  Catholics  were  urged  to  keep  with  thanksgiving 
and  holy  pride  the  anniversary  of  that  feast  when  their  Church 
started  on  her  fertilizing  course  through  the  world.  From  this 
Church  the  Third  Person  of  the  Beloved  Trinity  was  ever  sending 
streams  of  truth  and  light  and  grace.  Christianity,  of  which 
Catholicism  was  the  divinely  planned  embodiment,  might  be 
resisted  by  individuals.  It  would  never  fail  or  require  re  pre- 
senting. As  it  changed  the  Apostles  it  would  and  did  change 
men  ever  since  Pentecost. 

The  Cardinal  sang  Vespers 'at  3.15  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed about  two  hundred  and  fifty  candidates,  amongst  whom 
were  a score  of  converts. 

Tower  Hill:  Ransom  Procession.- — A route  hallowed  by 
Catholic  memories  was  travelled  by  the  Ransom  procession  that 
left  the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs,  Great  Prescott  Street, 
Tower -Hill,  on  Sunday.  The  procession  was  led  by  Father  Philip 
Fletcher,  who  was  assisted  by  several  League  Guards.  Following 
the  crucifix  came  acolytes  and  the  banner  of  our  Lady  of 
Ransom,  a band,  men  and  women  Ransomers,  and  members  of 
the  confraternities,  and  the  Children  of  Mary.  The  fine  statue 
of  our  Lady  was  preceded  by  a cross-bearer  and  thurifer,  altar 
boys  and  children  in  white.  Finally  came  the  clergy.  Fathers 
Casey,  O.M.I.,  Lennon,  O.M.I.,  and  Pereira,  O.M.I.,  the  last  of 
whom  had  come  from  Ceylon.  Father  O’Gorman,  O.M.I., 
marshalled  the  procession.  Large  and  respectful  crowds  lined 
the  route.  The  streets  did  not  lend  themselves  much  to 
decoration.  After  passing  the  Tower  the  procession  formed  up 
en  masse  and  Father  Fletcher  delivered  an  address  to  a very  large 
audience,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Tower  Hill  procession 
and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  that  very  spot  Blessed 
Thomas  More  and  Blessed  John  Fisher  had  been  beheaded  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See.  A return  was  then  made  to  the 
church  by  way  of  Great  Tower  Street,  Mark  Lane,  Minories,  &c. 

Highgate  : Garden  Fete. — A highly  successful  parochial 

reunion  took  the  form,  on  Whit  Monday,  of  a garden  fete,  held  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Passionist  Monastery  on  Highgate  Hill.  It  is 
many  years  since  an  event  of  that  nature  was  organised  in  the 
spacious  grounds  behind  St.  Joseph’s  Retreat.  A number  of  the 
parishioners  had  felt  the  desirability  of  bringing  the  people 
together  more  intimately  and  considered  a number  of  proposals 
for  a reunion  before  determining,  with  the  approval  of  the  Father 
Rector,  upon  a garden  fete.  The  attendance  exceeded  all 
expectations,  numbering  about  900,  and  the  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  to  a fund  for  providing  an  excursion  for  the  school 
children.  The  portion  of  the  monastery  grounds  in  which  the 
fete  was  held  was  profusely  decorated  with  bunting,  and  during 
the  afternoon  a number  of  races  were  contested.  Messrs.  J . 
Nolan,  G.  Baffin,  and  F.  J.  Skivington  acted  as  judges  and 
Brothers  Edwin  and  Kevin  as  starters.  Prizes,  presente  d by 
Sir  Newton  J.  Moore,  M.P.,  MeSsrs.  J.  Nolan,  G.  Baffin,  F.  W . 
Jaques,  John  Bree,  R.  Debenham,  and  Councillors  Sim  and  T. 
Walsh,  were  handed  to  the  successful  competitors  by  the  Father 
Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Malachy,  C.P.  During  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Bernard  Barker’s  orchestral  band  played  selections,  and 


refreshments  were  served  by  Miss  Lowthier  and  the  Children  of 
Mary,  the  proceedings  concluding  with  a concert  and  dance. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Cooper  is  chairman  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Daly 
secretary  of  the  committee  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
function. 

Polish  Church,  Shadwell,  E.i. — Added  to  the  usual 
Whit-Sunday  celebrations  at  the  Polish  Church  was  another 
of  great  interest  to  the  congregation  when  some  of  the  children 
attending  Mrs.  Pace’s  Polish  School  in  Bethnal  Green  made 
their  first  Communion.  They  had  been  prepared  for  months 
for  this  Holy  Sacrament  by  both  Fr.  Symior  and  Fr.  Zientara. 
In  anticipation  of  the  solemnity  the  Poles  rallied  to  their  parish 
church  from  all  parts  of  London.  High  Mass  was  preceded 
by  a procession,  headed  by  children  dressed  in  white  with  white 
veils  over  their  heads,  who  strewed  flowers  before  the  officiating 
priest.  Polish  hymns  were  sung.  After  Mass  the  little  first 
communicants  were  entertained  on  the  premises  to  breakfast 
by  Mrs.  Pace,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Countess  Sobanska, 
the  Polish  Ambassadress  who,  however,  presented  to  each  of 
the  children  a picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Czenstochowa 
in  remembrance  of  their  first  Communion.  The  Poles  are 
looking  forward  to  their  new  church,  which  it  is  hoped  shortly 
to  build. 

Wapping. — A week’s  Mission  given  at  St.  Patrick’s  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Prior  Higgins,  C.R.L.,  closed  last  Sunday  evening 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament.  The  service  was  followed  by  an  address  which 
the  missioner  delivered  to  the  choir  and  the  Children  of  Mary. 
After  this  a deputation  representing  the  Catholic  men  of  St. 
Patrick’s  was  introduced ’by  the  Rev.  C.  Sims,  P.P.,  and  very 
respectfully  and  feelingly  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  missioner 
and  promised  him  their  prayers.  Father  Higgins  suitably 
replied. 

Maryfield  Retreat  House.— The  retreats  are  in  full  swing 
bi-weekly  and  the  Maryfield  Boys’  Catholic  Club  has  doubled  its 
first  membership.  The  Retreat  House  is  increasing  its  labours 
and  gives  hospitality  to  the  local  Boys’  Sodality  and  to  the 
Scouts,  but  its  staff  still  remains  wholly  inadequate  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  consequence  is  that  many  opportunities  for 
development  in  boys’  welfare  work  have  to  be  passed  over. 
The  residence  of  a chaplain  in  charge  with  a few  male  workers 
would  obviate  all  such  difficulties  and  allow  much-needed 
developments  to  take  place.  Now  is  the  opportune  moment. 

There  will  be  a retreat  for  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  on 
Sunday,  June  29.  Applications  to  attend  this  retreat  should 
be  made  to  the  Rev.  C.  Parsons,  Cardinal  Vaughan  School, 
Addison  Road,  W.  14. 


SOUTHWARK 

Southwark  : The  Bishop.- — -The  Bishop  reached  his  diocese 
from  Rome  on  Thursday.  On  Whit-Sunday  he  sang  High 
Mass  and  Vespers  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  and  also  preached 
at  the  mid-day  Mass.  He  is  to  visit  Dockhead  next  Sunday, 
in  which  a memorial  is  being  erected  for  300  men  of  the  parish 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  during  the  war. 

Clapham. — Considerable  interest  is  being  aroused  amongst 
the  non-Catholics  of  Clapham  in  a series  of  lectures  by  Father 
Nicholson,  C.S.S.R.  on  subjects  of  interest  to  those  outside 
the  Church.  The  addresses  were  commenced  on  Sunday  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  they  will  be  concluded  in  the  Public 
Hall,  High  Street,  Clapham. 

Croydon  : St.  Mary’s  Garden  Fete. — The  heavy  pall  of 
war  was  lifted  from  the  celebration  of  the  annual  garden  fete  at 
St.  Mary’s  on  Whit  Monday,  and  the  event  was  graced  with 
phenomenal  splendour  in  the  weather.  The  presbytery  garden 
is  specially  suitable  for  such  a demonstration  in  its  very  con- 
siderable extent,  its  seclusion,  its  long  stretch  of  lawn  and  its 
surrounding  belt  of  forest  trees.  From  two  o'clock  till  ten  eight 
hours  of  honest  fun  filled  the  bill  and  gave  equal  pleasure  to 
young  and  old,  who  went  home  with  lighter  pockets,  but  also 
with  lightsome  hearts.  All  the  usual  distractions  were  there. 
A Baby  Show  was  a great  diversion.  Concerts,  dancing,  sports, 
musical  teas,  an  operetta,  a whist  drive,  and  appetising  refections 
for  the  evening  hours  kept  the  ball  rolling  with  animation  to  the 
end,  when  the  band  played  “ Auld  Lang  Syne  ” and  the  company 
brought  the  day  to  an  end  with  cheers  for  the  Victory  Year  and 


County  Fire  Office, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office  : 50,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Founded  1807.  Reconstituted  190&. 

FIRE,  BURGLARY,  Workmen’s  and 
Domestic  Servants’  Compensation, 
Personal  Accident,  &c.,  &c.  Insurances 
effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

In  view  of  the  GREAT  INCREASE  in  COSTOF  BUILDING  during 
the  War  period  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Insurances  on 
Churches  and  Schools  should  be  revised  and  fixed  at  an  amount 
adequate  to  rebuild  in  the  event  of  destruction  by  fire. 

AGENCY  APPLICATIONS  INVITED.  JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY*  Secretary* 
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the  peace  that  is  to  be.  A special  feature  of  the  programme  was 
a concert  organized  by  the  students  of  the  " Coloma  ” Secondary 
School  of  the  Ladies  of  Mary,  when  some  really  excellent  songs 
and  recitations  and  pianoforte  music  were  performed.  The 
clergy  seemed  delighted  with  the  results,  not  only  in  the  financial 
returns,  which  must  have  been  gratifying,  but  in  bringing 
together  so  large  and  happy  a crowd  under  such  ideal 
circumstances. 


LEEDS 

Rudding  Park. — Charlotte  Etheldreda  Lindsay,  wife  'of 
Herbert  Cooper,  M.A.,  entered  into  her  rest  at  the  Priory, 
Follifoot,  Harrogate,  on  May  3 1.  She  was  the  younger  daughter 
of  JEneas  Ranald  McDonell,  M.C.S.,  eldest  son  of  the  19th 
Chief  of  Glengarry,  and  her  brother  succeeded  as  20th:  Chief. 
Through  her  mother,  the  daughter  of  General  Briggs,  the 
authority  on  the  Indian  Land  Tax,  she  was  connected  with 
William  Wilberforce,  and  also  with  Sydney  Smith.  Born  in 
India,  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  she  was  left  an  orphan  shortly 
after.  She  was  brought  to  England  and  adopted  by  her  uncle, 
Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Lindsay,  of  22,  Berkeley  Square  and  West 
Dean  Park,  Chichester,  grandson  of  the  24th  Earl  of  Crawford. 
She  was  married  in  1887,  received  into  the  church  in  1913, 
and  became  an  Oblate  O.S.B.  in  1916.  She  had  the  satisfaction 
of  her  husband  being  received  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
1919.  The  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  by  Rev.  Fr.  O’Keefe, 
Chaplain  of  Rudding  Park,  and  the  final  obsequies  performed 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Ildefonsus  Cummins,  Abbot  of  jYork.'Vli 

The  interment  was  in  the  Catholic  portion  of  Stonefall 
Cemetery,  Harrogate. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 

York:  The  York  Martyrs.- — The  annual  pilgrimage  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ransom  to  the  spots  made  sacred  by  associations  with 
our  martyrs,  was  largely  attended  by  priests  and  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  county.  Low  Mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  Wilfrid’s 
by  Father  Fletcher.  The  church  was  crowded  with  represen- 
tative Catholics  from  Ripon,  Dewsbury,  Shipton,  Harrogate, 
Bradford,  Hull,  Pickering,  Scarborough,  and  Barnsley.  The 
clergy  present  included  Father  Filmer,  Canon  P.  Cronin,  Canon 
Earnshaw  (Bradford),  Canon  O'Connell  (Scarborough),  Father 
Chadwick  (St.  Wilfrid’s),  Father  Copping  (Hull),  Father  Clancy 
(Hull),  Father  I.evick  (Ripon),  and  Father  Bickerdike  (York). 

At  the  close  of  the  service  the  congregation  walked  in  pro- 
cession, headed  by  the  cross  bearer  and  altar  boys,  to  The  Sham- 
bles. En  route  the  Rosary  was”  recited  and  hymns  were  sung. 
The  procession  halted  outside  the  house  of  Blessed  Margaret 
Clithero  in  The  Shambles  where  Father  Fletcher  gave  an  address 
on  the  life  of  the  “ Pearl  of  York,”  as  Margaret  Clithero  is  known 
by  Catholics.  He  remarked  that  in  the  ancient  days  The 
Shambles  was  the  home  of  butchers,  and  he  expressed  thanks 
to  the  present  butchers  for  the  courtesy  they  had  extended  to 
the  pilgrims.  M 

The  procession  then  proceeded  to  the  Pavement,  where  a 
halt  was  made  near  the  spot  where  Flessed  Thomas  Percy  was 
martyred  and  the  old  Saint  Crux  Church  once  stood.  It  then 
passed  over  Ouse  Bridge,  where  Margaret  Clithero  was  pressed 
to  death,  and  on  to  St.  Mary’s  Convent.  Here  the  relics  of  Catho- 
lic martyrs,  the  vestments  of  priests,  a lock  of  hair  and  the 
hand  of  Margaret  Clithero,  which  were  preserved  only  at  the 
risk  of  death,  were  viewed  and  venerated  and  described  by 
the  Rev.  Mother  Loyola.  s 1 

The  procession  from  the  Convent  to  the  Knavesmire  was 
very  imposing,  and  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  “ Faith  of  our 
Fathers,”  was  especially  impressive.  On  the  spot  where  the 
Tyburn  gallows  once  stood  a solemn,  simple  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Father  Fletcher,  who  thanked  the  pilgrims  for  their 
attendance  and  suggested  that  on  future  occasions  the  house 
of  Margaret  Clithero  might  be  decorated  with  flowers  as  he  was 
sure  the  occupants  of  the  houses  in  The  Shambles  would  not 
offer  objection  in  view  of  the  very  courteous^  way  they  had 
met  their  wishes  that  day. 

‘>vThe  service  concluded  with  the  singing  of  " Mother  of  Christ  ” 
by  the  boarders  from  St.  Mary's  Convent.  The  pilgrimage 
concluded  with  Benediction  at  the  English  Martyrs’  Church. 


SALFORD 

Manchester  : The  English  Martyrs. — Very  appropri 
ately  on  Whit-Sunday  there  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  a 
beautiful  stained  class  rose  window,  representing  the  Twelve 
Fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  window  is  a gift  from  Mr.  W. 
L.  Waugh  in  memory  of  his  little  daughter  Freda,  aged  eight, 
who  died  on  Feb.  28,  1918,  after  much  suffering.  In  the  centre 
of  the  window  is  the  Dove  emanating  rays  of  brilliance  to  twelve 
quatrefoils  in  which  are  figured  angels  to  represent  the  Fruits. 
The  sixth  Angel,  bearing  Banit  s,  is  a beautiful  portrait  of 
the  dead  child.  Preaching  on  the  occasion  the  Rector,  Fr. 
Rowan,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  window  would  encourage 
people  to  have  a greater  personal  devotion,  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  bear  abundant  fruit  and  so 
escape  the  curse  of  the  barren  fig  tree.  The  window  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Daniells  & Fricker  of  Kilburn, 
London,  N.W. 


Honesty  the  Best  Policy. 

“A  GREAT  BRITISH  ASSET.” 

I take  my  hat  off  to  The7 Times,  from  which  I borrow  the  above 
heading,  it  appeared  as  the  heading  to  a report  of  a luncheon  given 
by  the  Bribery  and  Secret  Commissions  Prevention  League  on  June  4. 
On  the  preceding  7 Friday  a whole  page  advertisement  of  mine  ap- 
peared in  The  Times,  and  in  it  I quoted  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  for 
eighteen  years  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  He  said  of  the 
writer  twenty  years  ago,  “ it  appears  there  are  some  honest  jewellers 
after  all.” 

Shakespeare  says. — ” No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty.” 

Now,  I was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  a dear  old  Clergyman  who  has 
just  passed  away  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  87.  He  once  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said — “William,  we  should  not  be  honest  bccatse  it  is 
the  best  policy’,  but  because  it  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  be 
honest.”  To  revert  to  “ The  Times''  The  President  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  was  in  the  chair  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  said  : “ We  owe  our  greatness  to  the  fact  that  we  claim  to  be  honest 
in  our  intentions,  our  work,  and  our  character.”  Another  speaker 
spoke  of  the  evils  of  secret  commissions,  remarking  that  it  was  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  the  Legislature  was  dominated  by  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  secret  commission- — the  sale  of  honours.  Lord  Lam- 
bourne  said  the  Bribery  and  Secret  Commission  Prevention  League 
should  have  the  motto — " Honesty  and  Charity  in  all  our  Dealings.” 
Yes,  there’s  a lot  of  corruption,  and  I could  tales  unfold  if  I were  so 
dispo  ed.  This  report  seemed  to  reflect  my  methods  exactly,  not 
my  corrupt  practices  for  they  do  not  exist. 

To-day  (June  5)  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AUCTIONEER 
whose  business — i t.,  the  auctioneer’s  department — has  only’  been  in 
existence  one  year,  and  dining  that  short  period  has  leaped  right  to 
the  TOP,  and  is  doing  far  more  business  than  any  other  firm,  even 
than  those  who  have  been  in  business  over  100  years,  and  why  ? 
S.mply  because  I have  the  determination  and  ability,  claiming  to  be 
honest  in  my  intentions,  my  work  and  character.  I repeat  that  I 
offered  to-day  400  lots  running  into  many  thousands  of  pounds — 
twenty-seven  lots  alone  realising  £10,000.  The  sale  is  to  be  continued 
to-morrow,  when  300  other  lots  will  be  sold 

SP  My  rapid  rise  has  created  a sensation,  and  other  firms  are  trimming 
their  lamps,  and  by  quoting  cutting  prices  are  offering  to  do  all  I 
do  for  smaller  fees.  Let  them  all  come,  I say,  and  let  the  best  man 
win.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  your  goods  not  selling,  not  one  penny 
commission  is  charged  nor  are  any  other  costs  incurred.  I will  come 
to  you  or  go  to  your  bank  and  inspect  your  jewels  and  silver,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I will  pay,  even  if  it  is  a row  of  pearls  for  £25,000 
the  money  is  ready  to  be  paid  on  the  spot,  but  I shall  press  you  to 
allow  the  goods  to  go  to  public  auction  with  my  cash  prices  as  reserves 
The  commission  I shall  charge  will  be  just  i|  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  usual  London  auctioneer  charges. 

%If  your  lawyer  or  bank  manager  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  tell 
you  to  give  “ those  advertising  chaps  ” a wide  berth,  just  say  “ Rub- 
bish,” and  tell  him  he  must  “ away  with  red  tape,  that  this  Hurcomb 
offers  to  view  the  goods  at  the  bank  and  value  them  without  a charge  ; 
so  we  can  send  them  up  to  the  head  office  or  the  country  lawyer  can 
send  them  to  his  London  agents  (a  film  of  lawyers)  and  Hurcomb 
will  inspect  them  there  and  make  cash  offers  for  reserve,”  and  in  all 
probability  you  will  be  able  to  add  “ I have  myself  seen  the  queue 
of  folk  waiting  to  be  interviewed  at  his  offices  at_  170-3,  Piccadilly.” 

y In  to-day’s  sale  two  gold  snuff-boxes  sold  for  £400,  a diamond  neck- 
lace for  £1,610,  a pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  £860,  a three-diamond 
ring  £840,  and  many  of  the  lots  sold  for  over  double  the  amount  the 
vendors  had  been  offered  elsewhere  l , 

Although  I have  only  been  an  auctioneer  one  year,  I have  been  a 
jeweller  and  a d.amond  merchant  for  thirty  years  exactly,  and  it  is 
during  that  period  the  Editor  of  Truth  has  said  that  “ I am  in  business 
on  a large  scale  with  a wide  and  honourable  reputation,”  that  “ I 
was  an  expert  second  to  none  in  the  land,”  that  “ nowhere  else  will 
you  get  better  treatment  or  more  honest  advice,”  that  “ they  have 
had  complaints  about  other  firms,  but  never  in  the  whole  of  my  career 
any  about  me.”  Now  I do  not  believe  that  Truth  could  say  ALL 
this'  about  any  other  firm- — and,  mark  you,  there  is  no  secret  com- 
mission or  corrupt  practices  about  those  splendid  tributes  from  that 
great  newspaper.  I have  earned  it  all.  The  Royal  Family,  ducal 
families,  and  everybody  who  is  anybody  have  found  me  out  in  less 
than  one  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  when  my  neighbours  treat  the  “ lame 
dogs  ” hit  by  taxation  as  follows  ; A lady  called,  and  whi  n I told 
her  that  her  two  pieces  of  jewellery  had  sold  for  £1,800  at  one  of  my 
great  auction  sales,  she  disclosed  the  fact  that  before  she  brought  them 
to  me  a friend  of  hers  in  the  line  had  offered  her  less  than  one-half. 
I could  not  help  remarking,  ‘‘Save  us  from  our  friends.”  Previous 
to  that  I paid  £127  for  silver  for  which  a neighbour  had  offered  £60. 
That  is  Neighbour  One  and  Two.  Neighbour  No.  Three  offered  £40 
for  what  I paid  over  £100.  Neighbour  No.  Four  offered  a Prelate 
£95  for  what  I paid  £325.  Neighbour  Five  offered  £350  for  what 
I sold  at  auction  for  £1,250.  Neighbour  Six  offered  £15  for  what  I 
paid  £65.  Many  similar  examples  could  be  quoted,  and  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  these  statements  produced. 

Will  any  other  Advertiser  offer  you  the  price  in  cash,  say  (as  I 
always  do)  there  is  no  charge  for  so  doing,  now  pray  try  elsewhere ; 
get  more  if  you  can,  IF  Y OU  FAIL  come  back  to  me,  I will  pay  up 
notwithstanding  or  put  up  for  auction.  Could  anything  be  fairer  ? 
Don’t  mind  the  lift  to  the  third  floor.  See  me  first,  and  then  go  to 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  if  you  like,  but  I know  you  will  take  a return 
ticket. 

The  estate,  house,  furniture,  pictures,  works  of  art,  are  a separate 
business  carried  on  as  Hurcomb  and  Buckley  at  the  same  address. 

I value,  buy,  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  p-ate,  old  Sheffield,  modem 
silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections  purchased.  Special 
experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art.  Auction 
and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all  purposes,  inventories  made 
for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insurances,  household  effects,  &c. — castle 
or  cottage. 

N.B.— On  no  account  address  your  parcels  otherwise  than  : — 

W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173.  Piccadilly,  W.i.  (lift  to  third  floor) 
Telephone  : Regent  475. 

Special  labels  supplied  for  heavy  railway  boxes. 
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MARRIAGES 


COLONEL  TOWNSEND  AND  HISS  BARNEWALL. 

At  Corpus  Christi  Church,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  H. /Townsend,  R.O.,late  of  the  East  Surrey  Regiment,  and  the 
Hon.  Margaret  Barnewall,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  1 rimles- 
town.  Lord  Trimlestown  gave  his  daughter  away  and  Captain 
Bridges,  Coldsteam  Guards,  discharged  the  duties  of  best  man. 
The  bride  wore  a simple  gown  of  ivory  charmeuse  and  georgette 
trimmed  with  silver  lacc,  with  a train  of  silver  tissue,  and  a veil 
of  antique  Brussels  lace.  She  was  attended  by  two  maids — Miss 
Florence  Radcliffe  and  Miss  Olive  Bridges — and  two  train- 
bearers— Master  Christopher  Preston  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Town- 
send. The  bridesmaids  wore  dresses  of  pink  taffeta,  trimmed  with 
silver  galon,  and  black  tulle  hats,  trimmed  with  pink  flowers,  and 
they  carried  pink  roses.  Father  McGuckin  performed  the 
ceremony, 

CAPTAIN  PHILIP  LEICESTER  AND  MISS  SAMUT. 

At  St.  George’s,  Worcester,  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Captain  Philip  Austin  Leicester,  late  of  the 
Worcestershire  Regiment,  eldest  son  of  Alderman  Hubert  A. 
Leicester,  K.C.S.G.,  J.P.,  Deputy  Mayor  of  Worcester,  and  Miss 
Nella  Samut,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  C.  Samut,  R.A.M.C., 
of  Valetta,  Malta.  Captain  Leicester  joined  the  Worcestershire 
Regiment  in  October,  19 14,  and  served  with  it  in  France  and 
Macedonia.  He  was  wounded  in  1916,  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  Italy  " Pro  Valore 
Militari,”  and  has  now  been  released  from  military  service.  The 
bride,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  served  with  a V.A.D.  at  the 
Military  Hospital,  Chatham,  where  her  father  was  stationed. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Grafton 
(uncle  of  the  bridegroom),  who  also  said  the  Nuptial  Mass,  and 
was  assisted  by  Father  Field,  S.J.,  and  Father  Lucas,  S.J.  The 
bride  wore  a dress  of  silver  brocade  and  train  with  pale  pink 
georgette  underskirt  trimmed  with  Limerick  lace.  She  wore 
a tulle  veil  with  silver  ribboiTband,  and  carried  a sheaf  of  lilies. 
She  was  attended  as  bridesmaids  by  Miss  Dorothy  Grafton 
(cousin  of  the  bridegroom)  and  Miss  Frances  Chesney,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Chesney,  Worcestershire  Regiment.  They  wore 
dresses  of  pale  blue  brocaded  georgette,  with  black  tulle  hats 
trimmed  with  pale  blue  ribbon  and  pink  roses,  and  carried 
bouquets  of  pink  carnations.  Lieut.  B.  W.  Leicester  was  best 
man.  The  church  was  tastefully  decorated  with  plants  and 
flowers  and  there  was  a large  congregation.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Leicester  afterwards  left  for  Devonshire  for  the  honeymoon. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


The  Rev.  T.  J.  Richardson,  M.A.,  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Richardson,  J.P.t  of 
Whinfell,  Brougham,  Westmorland,  was  received  into  'the 
Church  at  Grange-over-Sands  on  June  5,  the  Octave  of  the  | 
Ascension.  He  graduated  from  Queen’s  College  in  1906,  taking 
honours  in  the  Modern  History  School  in  that  year,  and  in  the 
Theology  School  in  1907.  He  was  ordained  in  1908  by  the  late 
Dr.  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  worked  as  an  Anglican 
clergyman  in  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon,  the  three  counties  com- 
prised in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 

In  aid  of  the  English  Branch  of  the  International 
Catholic  Association  for  Protection  of  Girls,  a dance  will  be  given 
by  the  Viscountess  Campden  and  Mrs.  R.  Wellesley  Colley, 
at  25,  Kensington  Court,  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  at  10  p.m., 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  others. 
Tickets,  price  £1  is.  each,  three  for  £ 2 18s.  3d.,  six  for  £5  5s., 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Viscountess  Campden,  38,  Pont  Street, 
S.W.i  ; Lady  Keogh,  The  Bungalow,  East  Grinstead ; The  Lady 
Winifrede  Elwes  ; Lady  Bernard,  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions ; Mrs. 
Chichester  Constable,  37,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  ; Mrs.  R.  Wellesley 
Colley,  25,  Kensington  Court,  W.8  ; Mrs.  Cruickshank,  51, 
Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park;  Mrs.  Eyre,  1,  Belgrave  Place; 
Miss  Eyre,  Cadogan  Hotel  ; Mrs.  Fegan,  Hampton  Court  Palace  ; 
.Mrs.  John  Grace,  Elm  Park  House,  Elm  Park  Gardens  ; Mrs.  C. 
Liddell,  Durrant’s  Hotel ; Mrs.  Leslie  Martin,  13,  Hyde  Park 
Terrace,  W.2  ; Miss  Syb’l  Petre,  Tor  Bryan,  Ingatestone;  Mrs. 
Silvertop,  45,  Egerton  Gardens. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  condition  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salford,  who  is  lying  seriously  ill  from  pneumonia,  shows  some 
improvement. 

Lord  and  Lady  Mowbray  and  Stourton  have  arrived  at 
the  York  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  for  a short  stay. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Geoffrey,  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  and  Lady  Winefrede  Elwes,  of  Roxby  and  Billing,  andAilleen 
Mary,  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Liddell,  of  Warwick 
Hall,  Carlisle,  will  take  place  at  St.  Wilfred’s  Church,  Warwick 
Bridge,  Cumberland,  on  Wednesday,  August  7. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Mr.  Rudolph  Elwes, 
M.C.,  late  Coldstream  Guards,  and  Miss  Hermione  Wright  wTIT 
take  place  at  the  Oratory  on  Tuesday,  July  8,  at  11  a.m. 


The  attention  of  the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese  of  Westminster 
is  called  to  the  alteration  of  the  time  of  the  second  of  the  two 
retreats  to  be  held  at  St.  Edmund’s  College.  This  will  begin  on 
Monday,  September  8,  instead  of  Monday,  August  4,  as  previously 
arranged. 


1 


HOTEL 

REMBRANDT 

opposite  the 

BROMPTON  ORATORY 

The  Rembrandt  arranges  for 

SPECIAL  MAIGRE  FARE 

On  Fridays  and  other  days  of  abstinence. 

The  Hotel  has  a number  of 
self-enclosed  PRIVATE  SUITES 
from  4 to  6 rooms  with  Bath  Room. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Bedroom. 

MODERATE  TARIFF 

INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  16/6  per  day. 

All  Public  Rooms  and  Corridors 
are  Steam  Heated  to  maintain  an 
equable  and  pleasant  temperature. 

The  Hotel  Rembrandt  is  under  the  same  management  as 

HOTEL  VANDYKE,  Cromwell  Road. 
HOTEL  RUBENS,  Buckingham  Palace  Rd. 

HOTEL  REMBRANDT 

Thurloe  Place,  South  Kensington. 


Telegrams!  “CHOICEST,"  LONDON. 


Phase  i 4100  Kensington 
(4  Lines). 
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PETER 

Dawson’s 

scofccb 

OLDEST 
& BEST 


PETER  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

DISTILLERS 

82,  Great  Clyde  Street 
GLASGOW 
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VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  medium:,  and  rich. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

40/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

Telegrams  : Telephone : 46  Leamington. 

“Perfexo,  Leamington."  Code:  ABC  5th  Edition. 


Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 
maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 

“ THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 


RATES  for  PREPAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  ljd.  per  word, 
with  a minimum  of  3s.  Advertisers  wishing 
to  have  a box  number  should  enclose  6d. 
extra. 

Births , Deaths , Marriages  and 
A nniversaries — 

per  insertion  of  3 lines  ...  6s.  od. 

each  additional  line  ...  2s.  od. 

Advertisements  must  reach  The  Tablet 
Office  not  later  than  first  post  on  Thurs- 
days, and  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Manager. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

i\d.  per  word  / minimum  J j. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 
VANTS' AGENCY,  35  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Rooms  lor  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1 — a till  4.  Saturdays  till  1 o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London." 
Telephone  No  1755,  Mayfair. 

'T’EMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  21, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone 1086  Western 


lV/T  R.  BIRKBECK  wishes  to  recom- 

mend  Alfred  Bullock,  age  39,  as  HEAD 
GARDENER.  Recently  discharged  army  ; married. 
Seven  years’  character  ; life  experience  in  all 
branches.  Apply  A.  P.  Bullock,  Crown  Cottage, 
Shotesham,  Norwich. 


CILVER  CLEANING  undertaken 

periodically  by  an  experienced  man.  Town  or 
country.  Many  years  butler  in  Catholic  families. 
Carter,  9,  Tyrawley  Road,  Walham  Green,  S W.6. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

t\d.  par  word  t minimum  ja. 


AN  any  Lady  recommend  good, 

single-handed  HOUSEMAID  for  the  country, 
to  Hon.  Mrs.  Harding,  Old  Springs,  Market 
Drayton,  Shropshire? 

r'OOD  COUK  and  KITCHEN- 

MAID  wanted  (no  scullerymaid  kept)  for 
quiet  country  place.  Good  wages  given.  Com- 
fortable situation.  Daily  Mass  and  every  Catholic 
privilege.  Apply  No.  440,  Tablet  Office. 


TWO  SUPERIOR  MAIDS  or 

HELPS  wanted  for  about  three  months. 
Small  family.  Seaside.  Help  given.  Excellent 
home  and  wages.  References  essential.  Ling, 
Hillrise,  Sealord,  Sussex 


Yy  ANTED  a COOK  for  quiet 

V V country  place.  Age  not  under  35.  Kitchen 
maid  kept.  Apply  Mrs.  Dunn,  Lilystone  Hall,  Stock, 
Ingatestone,  Essex. 

VyANTED,  HOUSE-PARLOUR- 

• * MAID.  Wages  £26.  State  age.  Apply 
Housekeeper,  St.  Philips,  Arundel. 

VOUNG  GIRL  wanted  as 

BETWEEN  MAID  where  three  maids  are 
kept.  Convent  girl  preferred.  M.  H.,  34,  Highbury 
Grove,  London,  N 5 

.EDUCATIONAL. 


A LADY  with  a certificate  for 

Elementary  Teaching  and  good  references, 
wishes  to  find  a poor  Catholic  Mission  out  ot  London, 
where  voluntary  help  is  needed,  especially  with  the 
children.  Apply  No.  420,  Tablet  Ofrce. 

pATHOLIC  BOYS  can  reside  in 

Catholic  Tutor’s  house  and  attend  First  Grade 
Public  School  as  day  pupils  for  their  secular 
education.  No.  3*4, Tablet  Office. 


PRENCH  HOLIDAY  GOVER- 

■T  NESS  required  : write  stating  when  disen- 
gaged ; pianist  and  cyclist  appreciated.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Baker,  18,  Trinity  Square,  Windsor. 


pOVERNESS  wanted  for  two 

^ children,  aged  5!  and  4 years.  Experienced. 
Good  references.  Mrs.  Maclaren,  Ardneil  House, 
Portencross,  Ayrshire. 


T ECTURER,  Scholar,  sometime 

1 4 private  secretary,  mistress  important  school, 
seeks  TUTORSHIP  holidays.  Gives  courses  in 
Convents,  Lady,  middle-aged.  Interview.  Holiday 
home,  not  money  desired.  Apply  No.  434,  Tablet 
Office. 


CERVING  SOLDIER,  without 

K-'  home  or  means,  begs  that  Almoner  or  En- 
dowed School  will  complete  education  and  training 
ot  his  little  moiherless  daughter.  Please  address 
No.  432,  Tablet  Office. 


AX/ANTED  immediately,  HEAD 

»»  TEACHER  (degree),  also  TEACHER 
(degree)  FOR  MATHEMATICS,  and  KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHER,  with  Certificate  for  Convent 
School,  Liverpool  district.  Apply  No.  393,  Tablet 
Office. 


MEDICAL. 


NERVOUS,  REST  CURE,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  his  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Fees 
moderate.  Apply  a,  Station  Road,  Barney  S.W.  13. 
Tel.  Putney  647. 


AUCTION. 


WELL-VR  RANGED  ROOMY  HOUSE. 
Most  Suitable  for  School  or  Institution. 

LJERTS  (five  miles  from  Hitchin 

~ Junction,  G.N  Rly,,  few  minutes  from  a 
station  and  Roman  Catholic  Church).  — FOR  SALE 
CHARMING 

MODERN  RESIDENCE, 

lounge  hall,  3 reception,  billiard  room,  complete 
domestic  offices,  servants’  hall,  12  bed  and  dressing 
rooms,  two  baths. 

COMPANY’S  GAS  AND  WATER,  CENTRAL 
HEATING,  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

Stabling  for  6 coachhouse  and  garage.  4 or  11 
cottages,  beautifully  timbered  grounds,  tennis  lawn. 
3 kitchen  gardens,  paddock,  &c.,  in  all  6 or  12  acres. 
HAMPTON  and  SONS,  3 Cockspur  Street,  S.  W.i 


“RICHARD  REYN  OLD  S’ 

HOUSE,”  Church  Street,  Old  Isleworth. 
FOR  SALE,  with  possession.  Freehold.  St. 
Margaret’s  and  Isleworth  stations,  5 minutes’  bus 
(37)  and  trams.  5 bed,  3 sitting  rooms.  Large 
kitchens  and  offices.  River  frontage.  Good  garden 
and  stabling.  View  by  appointment. 


'T'O  LET,  Unfurnished,  HfiRT- 

FORD.  Ten  minutes’ from  two  stations,  close 
to  R.C.  Church  and  three  minutes’  from  C01  vent 
chapel.  Good  house  standing  in  13  acres  of  ground 
and  containing  4 reception,  n bed  and  dressing  a«  d 
3 bathrooms.  Stabling,  garage  and  4-room  bun- 
galow ; good  but  not  expensive  garden  ; gravel  soil  ; 
south  aspect.  House  stands  well  back  from  the 
road.  Apph  Gasquet.  Metcalfe  and  Walton,  92, 
Great  Tower  Street,  E.C.3. 

TRADE  ANNOUNCE  VI  ENTS 
A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£2.  Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablht.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 


THE  CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S 
LEAGUE  HUT, 

ASHLEY  PLACE,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W., 
close  to  WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  WOODEN  BUILDINGS  AND  THE 
ENTIRE  EQUIPMENT  THEREOF. 

TX/TR.  W.  B.  HALLETT  is  favoured 

-IVI  with  instructions  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION, 
on  the  premises  as  above,  on  Tuesday  June  17th, 
iQiq.at  1 o'clock  precisely,  the  CAPITAL  WOODEN 
BUILDINGS  and  the  whole  of  the  FURNITURE, 
PLANT,  FITTINGS,  &c., comprising  about  90  iron 
bedsteads  and  bedding,  a large  quantity  of  blankets 
and  linen,  a slate  bed  billiard  tables,  a upright  grand 
pianofortes  by  Collard  & Collard  and  Eberhardt, 
tables,  chairs,  and  easy  chairs  of  various  kinds,  a 
valuable  soda  fountain,  copper  urns,  gas  cookers, 
heating  apparatus,  baths  and  lavatory  fittings, 
boilers, cisterns,  piping,  taps, copper  Geyser,  culinary 
utensils,  crockery,  glass,  cutlery,  spoons,  and  forks, 
garden  effects  and  miscellaneous  items. 

May  be  viewed  day  prior  and  catalogues  had  or 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Auctioneer,  1 1,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.  4,  and  280  & 283,  Holloway 
Road.  N.7.  Telephone,  Central  533. 


HOUSES. 

i^d.  fer  went ; minimum  je. 


4,700  ACRES  SHOOTING. 
THREE  MILES  TROUT  FISHING. 


WORCESTER  AND  SALOP  BORDER 


HISTORICAL 

QEORGI  AN  MANSION, 

in  finely  timbered  Deer  Park,  i mile  from  station 
and  village.  500  ft.  up;  magnificent  views. 
25  bed  and  dressing  rooms;  central  beating, 
electric  light;  stabling;  garage.  Private 
Catholic  chapel  with  separate  entrance  and 
Catholic  chaplain  in  cottage  near.  Shooting 
over  4,700  acres  (700  acres  cover).  3 miles  trout 
fishing. 

TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED, 
on  lease.  Immediate  possession. 

Further  particulars  of  Agents,  Messrs.  JOHN  D. 
WOOD  & CO„  6,  Mount  Street.  London,  W.i. 

(V70584) 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ “ Any  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  , now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post ; if  offers,  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  per  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 

P RUC1FIXES,  finely  carved, 

5",  6/6 ; 10",  j 1/6;  12",  13/6;  18",  17/6  ; 22v, 
21/-;  36",  42/-.  Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Graduals  and  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton. 
Bristol. 


HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO 
DATION. 

t\d.  per  word  ; minimum  3$. 

T)UR  RANT’S  HOTEL, 

* George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W - 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  ’Catholic).  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet.  Inclusive  terms 
from  1 2s.  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  'Phone:  Mayfair  6484  5. 

Norfolk  hotel,  lourjnl 

MOUTH  — Immediately  opposite  CathoGc 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suites 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  terms 
or  A.  la  carte.  Telegrams:  “Norfolk,  Bournemouth  " 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


PASTBOURNE.  — SEA  VIEW, 

' Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  bouse. 


facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate.  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary 


“XHE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London,  S,E.  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  ot  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey”  is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience. All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev.  Mother. 
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Register  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools. 


LONDON. 

EALING  PRIORY  SCHOOL,  Montpelier  Avenue. — 
Boarders  and  Day  Boys.  Conducted  by 
Benedictine  Fathers  of  Downside  Abbey. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  PRIORY,  HiUcrest  Road. 
Hanger  Hill,  EALING. — High-class  Day  and 
Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  SCHOOL,  Addison 
• Road,  KENSINGTON,  W.— Day  School.  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Driscoll,  D.D.,  M.A.  jj 

ST.  MARY’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  HAMMER- 
1 SMITH.  W.  6. — Training  College  for.the  teaching 
profession. 

ST.  MARY'S  PRIORY,  STAMFORD  HILL,  N.— 
Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Conducted  by  the 
Servite  Nuns. 

ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. — Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT,  Eng.Inst.B.V.M.,  Eng- 
land’s Lane,  N.W.  3. — Established  1872  for  the 
higher  education  of  Girls. — Boarding  and  Day. 

GAVENEY  SCHOOL,  1 523,  “^Finchley  i Road, 
Hampstead.  N.W. — Preparatory  for  * Boys. 
— The  Misses  Forde-Dockery.  (See  advertise- 
ment.) 

CONVENT  OF  LA  SAINTE  UNION  DES  SACRES 
CCEURS,  HIGHGATE  RC>AD,  N.W.  High- 
class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

WILLESDEN,  N.W.  10. — Convent  of  Jesus  and 
Mary.— -Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE,  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood, 
S.E. — Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Boys.  Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

CLAPHAM  PARK. — Convent'of  La'Retraite,  Atkin’s 
Road. — High-class  Boarding  and  DayJSchool  for 
' Girls. 

XAVERIAN  'COLLEGE,  11, ^Nightingale  Lane 
Clapham  Common,  S.W. — High-class  Boarding 
and  Day  School.  (See  advertisement.) 


COUNTRY. 

ABINGDON,  Berks. — Convent  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
High  Class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

ABINGDON,  Berks. — Convent  of  Our JBlessed  Lady 
— Boarding  School  for  little  Boys  from  four  to 
twelve  years  of  age. 

BATH. — Convent  of  the'Holy  Union  of  the^Sacred 
Hearts. — Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Preparatory  for  Boys. 

BEDFORD. — Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bromham 
Road. — Secondary.Schools  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Pupils 

BLACKPOOL.  — ST.  ^JOSEPH’S  ^COLLEGE. — 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys.  Head- 
master : Dr.  R.  Dease  Riley. 

BOSCOMBE  PARK,  Bournemouth. — Convent  of  the 
Cross. — High  Class  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Preparatory  for  Gentlemen’s  sons,  five  to  twelve 
years  of  age. 

BRENTWOOD,  Essex.  — Ursuline  Convent. — 

Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  Young  Ladies. 
Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  (See  advertise- 
ment.) 

BRIGH  TON. — Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heait. — Upper 
Drive.  High  Class  Boarding  School. 

BRIGHTON — Xaverian  College,  Oueen’s  Park. 
(See  advertisement.1, 

BROMLEY,  Kent. — Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — 
High  Class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

BURY. — Convent  Secondary  School,  Day  and 
Boarding  School.  Conducted  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross. 


BYFIELD.  Northants. — Aston  le  Walls  House. — 
Private  School  for  Boys.  Special  Preparation 
for  all  Public  Examinations. 

CARSHALTON  — St.  Philomena’s  College. — 
Conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross. — 
--  High-class  Boarding  School. 

CHELMSFORD. — NEW  HALL. — Convent  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother 
Prioress. 

DEAL. — St.  Ethelburga’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Special  facilities  for  the 
j acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 

DOUAI  ” SCH OOL,"J^Woolhampton,  Berks. — 
Conducted  by  the  English  Benedictines.  (See 
advertisement.) 

EASTBOURNE. — Convent  of  the  Nativity.  Board- 
ing and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

ELTHAM,  Kent. — {35  min.  from  Charing  Cross). — 
Convent  of  St.  Clotilde. — Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

ENFIELD,  Middlesex. — Holy  Family  Convent 
College. — -Select  Boardingjand  Dav  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

EXETER. — ConventTof  the  Presentation  of  Our 
Lady,  Palace  Gate. — Boarding  and  Day  School 

FI  for  Young  Ladies. 

FARNBOROUGH,  Hants. — Hillside  Convent. — 
High-class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

FILEY,  Yorks. — Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. — 
Select  Boarding  and  Day  Schools. 

FOLKESTONE — St.  Mary’s  Convent. — A High-class 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.— St.  Dominic’s  Con- 
vent.— High-class  Day  and  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

HAUNTON  HALL,  near  Tamworth. — St.  Joseph’s 
Aonvent. — French  Boarding-School  for  a limited 
..amber  of  Young  Ladies. 

HITCHIN,  Herts. — St.  Michael’s  School. — Secon- 
dary School  for  Boys.  Directed  by  the  Fathers 
of  St.  Edmund. 

HULL. — Convent  of  Mercy,  Anlaby  Road. — - 
Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day  Pupils. 

ISLEWORTH,  near  London. — Convent  of  the  Faith- 
ful Companions  of  Jesus,  Gumley  House.— 
Boarding  School  for  Girls.  ,.w_ _ gg 

LIVERPOOL. — Convent'of  the  Faithful  Companions 
of  Jesus,  Bellerive,  Princes  Park. — Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

MANCHESTER. — Convent  High  School,  Blackley 
Park. — Day  School.  — Conducted  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cross. 

MANCHESTER. — ST.  BEDE’S  COLLEGE, 
Alexandra  Park. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys.  University  and  Scholarship  Exams. 

NEWPORT,  Mon. — Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies.  Oxford  Local  Exams.,  Lond.  Matric., 
Music  (Royal  Academy). 

OXFORD. — St.  Ursula’s  Convent. — Boarding  and 
Day  School.  Preparation  for  all  Exams. — 
Religious  and  Ladies  received  for  University 
Course.  Country  House  at  Boar’s  Hill  for  games. 

PRINCETHORPE,  Rugby. — Benedictine  Convent. 
High-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

REDHILL,  Surrey. — St.  Joseph’s  Convent.  De- 
lightfully situated  High-class  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.  Also  Day  School,  including  Little 
Boys. 

RICHMOND,  Yorks.  — Assumption  Convent. — 
Boarding  School  for  a limited  number  of  pupils. 

SI.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE,  OLD  HALL,  WARE. 

— -Modern  Public  School  education  near  London. 
(See  advertisement.) 


SALISBURY,  Wilts.— Leehurst  Convent.— High- 
class  Boarding  School  for  Girls, 

SEAFORD,  Sussex — Convent  of  Providence- Annecy. 
— Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Little 
Girls. 

SHERBORNE,  Dorset. — St.  Anthony's  Convent.— 
Residential  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

SLOUGH,  Bucks. — St.  Bernard’s  School. — Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

SLOUGH. — St.  James’s  Preparatory  School  (from 
Baylis  House),  Milford  House.  Miss  Butt. 
Young  gentlemen  from  4 to  12  years  of  age. 
Entire  charge  taken  of  boys  whose  parents  are 
abroad. 

SOUTHSEA. — Convent  of  the  Cross,  Grove  Road. — 
High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

SOUTHSEA. — -St.  John’s  College.  — Secondary 
School. — Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of 

>3  the  Christian  Schools. 

SWANSEA. — St.  Winefride’s  Convent. — Ursulines  of 
Jesus. — Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Pupils. 

UPTON  HALL,  near  BIRKENHEAD~Cheshire._ 

Convent  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

USHAW  COLLEGE,  Durham. — Apply  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Canon  Browne.  Telephone : Langley 

Park  6.  Telegrams,  “Ushaw.’ 

VF.NTNOR,  I.W Benedictine  Priory. — Boarding 

School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen.  (Limited 
number.) 

WALMER— VISITATION  CONVENT— High-c’ass 
Boarding  School.  Limited  number.  Individual 
care.  Public  Examin  itions.  Modern  languages. 

WALTHAM  CROSS. — Waltham  House. — Day  and 
Boarding  School.  Conducted  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — Convent  of  La  Retraite 
— Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

WEYBRIDGE,  Surrey. — St.  George’s  College, 
Woburn  Park. — Special  facilities  for  modem 
languages. 

WEYMOUTH,  Dorset. — Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Carlton  Road  South.— High  Class  Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies.  Lady  Boarders 
received. 

WIMBLEDON  College,  Edge  Hill,  Wimbledon, 

S.W.  19.  Conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

YARMOUTH  (GREAT).— Convent  High  School.— 
Day  School. — Conducted  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Cross. 

YORK. — St.  Mary’s  Convent,  The  Bar. — All 
branches  of  a higher  education. 


SCOTLAND. 

DUMFRIES.— Benedictine  Convent,  Corbally  Hill. 
— Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  (See 
advertisement.) 

DUNDEE. — Convent  of  Mercy,  Lawside. — Ele- 
mentary and  Higher  Grade  Boarding  and  Day 
School.  Junior  Student  Centre. 


IRELAND. 

MACMINE  CASTLE,  co.  Wexford. — Ypres  Bene- 
dictine Abbey. — A select  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 


The  Principals  of  the  above  Colleges  and  Schools  will  be  pleased  to  forward  prospectus  on  receipt  of  card 


The  only  firm  in  London  specially  supplying  Convents  and  Colleges. 


Wholesale 


D.  R.  EVANS  & Co.,  Ltd  • Produce  Mere6antsf 

68/69,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Ham  and  Tongue. 

6 lb.  Tins  ...  per  lb.  1/9 

Corned  Beef, 

6 lb.  Tins  ...  ,,  1/9 

Pork  Brawn. 

6 1b.  Tins  ...  „ 1/8 

Excellent  Meats  for  Cold  Table  Sand- 
wiches, etc.  Firm  slicing. 


This  Week’s  Special  Offers 

Lemonade  Powder. 

Chivers’,  7 lb.  Tins,  per  lb.  1/8 

Concentrated  Lemonade. 


Per  Gallon  Jar  ...  38/- 

Custard  Powder. 

Full  Cream  ...  per  lb.  lOd. 

Sardines  in  Oil. 

36  oz.  Tins,  36  Fish, 

per  doz.  36/- 


Jams. 

Apricot  ...  per  7 lb.  Tin  7/- 
Blackberry  ...  ,,  ,,  6/S 

Blackberry  & Apple  ,,  ,,  6/3-g- 

Finest  Orange  Marmalade. 

Per  7 lb.  Tin  6/2 

Table  Syrup. 

Per  14  lb.  free  Tin  ...  12/- 


COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  O/V  APPLICATION. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  e]  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  oj  Bttilhuark 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  gvmnasinm,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc 

Dressmaking,  Cookery,  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  suDjectsare  taught  in  the  Sen  or  Division 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  water,  and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  art  room,  library,  gymna- 
sium, and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associated  Board  of 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Entire  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparatory  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev,  Mother. 


ST.  WILFRID'S 
COLLEGE 

oakamocTr,  north  staffs 

(Cotton  Hal!), 

Oxford  Locals,  1918  : Successes,  31 
(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  and  Classical  Courses. 
Apply  : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 

OLD  HALL,  WARE 

AND 

ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

'Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON.  RERKS, 

Conducted  by  tub  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  <&V,,  apply: 

The  Head  Master, 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

A separate  Department  for  Boy  Boarders  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  (under  the  patronage 
of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Brentwood, 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals — THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


HILLSIDE 

FARNBOROUGH. 


CONVENT 

HANTS 


A HIGH-CLASS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
(EDUCATION 

Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Lordship 
THE  BISHOP  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


Delightful  situation.  Extensive  Recreation  Grounds. 

Combined  advantages  of  High-Class  School  and 
Cultured  Home  Life. 

Pupils  prepared  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Locals,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  etc. 

Special  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  Modern 
Languages'. 

London  Professors  attend. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  health,  food  and 
deportment. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Reverend  Mother  Superior. 


RATCLSFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  ROSMINIAN  FATHERS  OF  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical . 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (f  in  First  Division). 

Oxford  Locals : 29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

C31  RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917  on  account  of  raids:  to  re^perTm 
September.  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.  PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE,  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration  1 

BOYRDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation;  sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  ; modern  house  improvements. 

English  in  all  its  branches  • French  in  daily  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Singing,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics. Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


No  Colds  exist 
where  “VAPEX” 
is  used. 

Pleasant, 

„ ‘ T INHALANT* 

From  all  Chemists  * M 

J/-  per  b~ttle.  ?] 

Inhale  it  from  your  handkerchief,  a 
T KERFOOT  & Co.  Ltd.,  BARDSLEY,  Lancs.  d 


Recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty. 

SYMONS’  CYBER 

(Prize  Medal) 

FRUIT  MILLS,  TOTNES,  & RATCLIFFE,  LONDON 


DELICIOUS  FRENCH  COFFEE. 

HID 

WHITE 

* BLUE 

For  Breakfast  & After  Dinner 

£5 1 1 making  uso  Ies3  quantity,  it  being  bo  much 
stronger  than  ORDIwaHV  COFFEE. 


LINEN 

Bath 


3 

R grass 
2 W bleached 
Hack  Towels  with 
g damask  border  are 
M made  from  Ihe  best 
yA  flax  and  may  ba  de- 
(5  pended  upon  for 
^ long  wear. 


I 

1 

I 

I 


An  example  : 
No.  O.H.2. 
22*38  ins 
Per  do2. 


. 45/- 


Write  for  Samples  of 
Towels  Post  Free. 


U LTD.  § 

48N  DCNEGALL  PLACE,  3ELFAST.  j£ 

0 U 


Foster  Clark’s 


THE  *f  POSITIVE  ” ORGAN 

REPRESENTS  THE  FINEST 
VALUE  IN  ORGAN  BUILDING 
A One-Manual  PIPE  Organ  giving  Two. Manual 
and  Pedal  Effects  from  its  Single  Keyboard. 

Se'ld  f°r  Catalogue  " T."  Estimates  given 
for  Repairs,  Rebuilc-s,  Two  and  Three- Manual 
Organs,  etc.  Best  VY  ork  & Finest  Materials  only. 

THE  POSITIVE  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd.! 
44.  Morningtoa  Crescent,  London.  N.W.  I 


Mention  of  “THE  TABLET" 
when  writing  to  Advertisers 
will  ensure  prompt  attention 
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T^eferexp  Clergt 

'T'HE  NEIV  PREFACES  for  THE  DEAD 
and  ST.  JOSEPH  recently  ordered  by  the  Holy 
See,  are  now  on  sale,  elegantly  printed  on  one  sheet, 
and  ready  for  insertion  in  Altar  Missals. 

‘ Price  (fd.  Rost  Free , (yd. 
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The  Month  oft&e  Sacred  Heart 


p 

l 
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NCIENT  DEVOTIONS  to  the  SACRED  HEART.  By  Carthusian 

Monks  of  the  14th,  15th,  i6th  and  17th  Centuries.  4s.  Postage  4d. 

DEVOTION  to  the  HEART  of  JESUS.  By  the  late  Father 
Dalgairns  of  the  Oratory.  Edited  by  Father  Allan  Ross  of  the 
-i  same  Congregation.  4s.  Postage  4d,  B 

GLORIES  of  the  SACRED  HEART  [The).  By  Cardinal  Manning.  5s.  Postage  6d. 
INCARNATE  WORD  and  the  DEVOTION  to  the  SACRED  HEART  (The). 

By  Father  G.  Tickell,  S.J.  3s.  Postage  3d. 

LITTLE  BREVIARY  of  the  SACRED  HEART  of  JESUS  (The).  Short  Offices  ' 
for  each  Day  of  the  Week,  and  Devotions  during  Mass,  taken  from  the 
Life  and  Works  of  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  321110.  2s.  6d.  Postage  2d. 

MEDITATIONS  on  the  SACRED  HEART.  By  Father  Egger,  S.J.  3s.  Postage  4d. 

MONTH  of  the  SACRED  HEART.  Containing  3 Novenas,  and  a Triduum, 
for  all  the  Days  of  the  Month  of  June.  By  Father  Alexis  Lefebvre,  S.J. 

3s.  6d.  Postage  3d.  jj 

PROMISES  of  the  SACRED  HEART  (The).  Commentary  and  Meditations. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  McDonnell,  S.J.  3s.  6d.  Postage  4d. 

All  prices  net  % 

nil! Illllllllllllllllllll 
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THE  RHYME  of  the  SERVANTS  OF  MARY.  By  Helen  Parry  Eden,  With 
an  Illustration  by  Denis  Eden.  Art  Wrapper,  is.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  Postage  id. 

“Where  are  the  daisies  Catholic  Chaucer  plucked?”  Mrs.  Eden  asks  . . . They  are  here’ 

in  her  poems,  full  of  freshness,  and  very  delightful.” — The  Athenceum. 

A WIFE’S  STORY.  The  Translation  by  V.M.  of  the  Journal  et  Pensees  de 
Chaque  Jour  of  Madame  Elizabeth  Leseur.  Of  the  original  French  volume 
30,000  copies  have  already  passed  from  the  Press.  Art  boards,  5s. 
Postage  4d. 

“The  volume  has  made  a deep  and  happy  impression  on  its  many  thousands  of  readers  in 
France — an  experience  likely  to  be  repeated  in  England.  Beside  * The  Sister’s  Story,’  by  Mrs. 
Augustus  Craven,  on  many  a shelf  will  henceforth  be  found  ‘ A Wife’s  Story ’—another  heart- 
stirring record  of  the  French  domestic  affections.  To  be  admitted  to  the  intimate  devotions  of 
a peculiarly  saintly  woman  is  a stirring  experience  in  itself ; but  what  makes  this  book  doubly 
striking  is  the  perfect  consummation  revealed  in  her  husband’s  conversion.” — The  Tablet. 


28,  ORCHARD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Printed  by  The  Press  Printers  Ltd.,  69  to  76,  Long  Acie,  VV.C.  2,  and  Published  by  Percy  Briggs,  at  the  Office  ot 
The  Tablet,  19  Henrietta  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — June  14,  1910. 
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German  Offer. 

All  ships  of  the  line  to  be 
surrendered  on  financial 
terms. 

Germany  to  administer  her 
old  Colonies  under  a 
League  of  Nations  man- 
date. 

Immediate  admission  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Neutral  tribunal  on  war 
crimes. 

Rhine  to  be  evacuated  by 
Allies  in  six  months. 

Germany  cannot  dispense 
with  Upper  Silesia. 

West  Prussia  claimed  as 
German  territory  ; parts 
to  be  given  to  Poles. 

Memel  offered  as  free  port 
for  Poland. 

Danzig  to  remain  German. 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


the  german  reply  Events  have  moved  with  a rush 
to  the  allies  jn  par^s  during  the  vveek.  On 
Monday  the  German  reply  to 
the  original  demands  presented  by  the  Allies.  The 
difference  between  what  is  asked  and  what  the  Germans 
were  willing  to  concede  is  presented  by  Reuter  thus : — 


German  Offer. 

To  pay  £890,000,000  re- 
paration in  gold  marks 
by  May,  1926. 

To  pay  £4,900,000,000  in  all. 

All  merchant  ships  not  to 
given  up. 


Allies’  Demands. 

£1,000,000,000  in  gold, 
ships,  or  other  forms  by 
1921. 

Total  not  yet  fixed. 

Ton-for-ton  replacement 
of  ships  sunk. 


Allies-’  Demands. 
Six  battleships  allowed. 

Colonies  to  be  given  up. 

Date  not  settled. 

Allied  judges  for  enemy 
war  criminals,  including 
the  ex-Kaiser. 

Fifteen  years’  occupation. 
Upper  Silesia  for  Poland. 
West  Prussia  for  Poland. 

Ceded  to  Allies. 

Danzig  a free  city. 


East  Prussia  to  remain  Population  to  decide. 
German. 


THE  FINAL  NOTE 
FROM  THE  ALLIES, 


The  interest  attaching  to  the  Ger- 
man countei -proposals  was  quickly 
eclipsed,  however,  by  the  publi- 
cation, on  Tuesday,  of  an  official  summary  of  the 
final  terms  offered  to  Geimany.  This  ultimatum, 
which  requires  the  consent  of  Germany  to  the  terms 
imposed  to  be  notified  on  or  before  Monday,  June  23, 
consists  of  two  parts — one  argumentative  and  the 
other  operative.  The  text  of  the  first  is  given  in  full,' 
but  for  the  present  we  have  to  be  content  with  a 
summary  of  the  second.  The  argumentative  part 
is  an  able  and  convincing  piece  of  writing,  and  its 
j main  theme  is  indicated  by  the  following  sentences  : 
“ Somebody  must  suffer  for  the  consequences  of  the 
! war.  Is  it  to  be  Germany  or  the  peoples  she  had 
{ wronged  ? ” From  the  concessions  made  to  Germany 
! the  Times  points  to  the  following  of  the  most  important : 
j In  regard  to  reparation,  the  Germans  may  submit 
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proposals  within  four  months.  Within  another  two 
months  the  Allies  will  reply,  and  the  final  amount  due 
from  Germany  may  then  be  fixed.  In  the  meantime 
the  terms  of  the  Draft  Treaty  must  be  accepted  as 
definite.  It  is  indicated  that  Germany  may  be 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  “ an  early  date  ” 
if  she  proves  by  her  acts  that  she  intends  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  Peace.  A plebiscite  for  Upper  Silesia 
is  offered.  Germany  need  only  reduce  her  Army  to 
200,000  men  within  three  months.  The  rate  of  the 
reduction  to  the  stipulated  100,000  men  will  be  reviewed 
every  three  months.  The  Allies  insist  that  the  punish- 
ment of  those  principally  responsible  for  the  war  is 
essential  to  justice,  and  specifically  refer  to  the  trial 
of  the  Kaiser  by  an  Allied  tribunal.  The  German 
claims  in  regard  to  her  former  colonies  and  also  the 
demand  for  a plebiscite  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine 
are  definitely  rejected.  The  Allied  proposals  in  regard 
to  the  Saar  Basin  are  said  to  show  a complete  mis- 
apprehension of  their  spirit  and  purpose.  The  subject 
is  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  the  Allied  plan — 
which  leaves  the  “ superior  control  ” of  the  district 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  gives  the  inhabitants  the 
right  to  decide  their  future  for  themselves  at  the  end 
of  15  years— is  the  only  method  by  which  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  her  coalfields  can  be  secured  to 
France.  In  regard  to  Germany’s  Eastern  frontiers 
the  Allies  explain  that  to  “eliminate  any  possible 
injustice,  the  Western  frontiers  have  been  carefully 
reconsidered,  and  some  changes  in  detail  have  been 
made,  even  at  the  risk  of  practical  inconvenience.” 
In  particular  “the  historical  frontier  between  Pomerania 
and  West  Prussia  has  been  respected,  and  no  part  of 
Germany  outside  the  former  Kingdom  of  Poland  has 
been  included  in  the  restored  Poland.”  Danzig  has 
been  severed  from  Germany  and  made  “ a free  city,” 
as  that  is  the  only  way  to  provide  “free  and  secure 
access  to  the  sea  ” for  Poland. 


TO  SIGN  OR 
NOT  TO  SIGN. 


The  general  opinion  in  Paris 
appears  to  favour  the  view  that 
the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  signed — 
though  perhaps  only  after  the  'German  Ministry  has 
been  reconstructed.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Times  learns  that  if  Herr  Scheidemann  retires,  Herr 
Hermann  Muller,  who  belongs  to  the  Majority 
Socialists,  would  form  a new  Government,  and  would 
be  supported  by  the  Centre  and  the  Independents  in  a 
policy  of  peace.  After  stating  that  feeling  in  Berlin  is 
optimistic  and  more  and  more  in  favour  of  signing,  the 
correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  while  there  are 
friends  and  foes  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  in  all 
parties,  there  is  among  the  Majority  Socialists  and  the 
Centre  Party  an  increase  of  those  who  favour  signing. 
The  strongest  opponents  of  signing  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Democrats,  mainly  because  of  the  economic 
and  financial  demands.  The  Finance  Minister,  Herr 
Dernburg,  has  already  announced  his  intention  to  resign 
in  the  event  of  signature,  because  he  would  be  unable 
in  that  case  to  carry  out  his  programme  with  regard  to 
taxation.  The  Vorwaerts,  which  at  first  was  all  out  for 
a policy  of  no  surrender,  now  seems  to  look  forward  to 
the  formation  of  a Government  ready  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  signing.  “ The  present  Government 
and  peace  delegation  will,  at  all  events,  refuse  to  sign. 
Should  the  terms,  nevertheless,  be  ultimately  accepted, 
there  must  be  formed  within  the  National  Assembly  a 
majority  willing  to  support  a Government  whose  object 
is  acceptance.”  Even  Herr  Scheidemann  warns  his 
countrymen  against  any  hasty  decision.  “ The  German 
nation,  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 


ment are  confronted  with  the  most  momentous  decision. 
It  is  therefore  their  duty,  whatever  individuals  may 
think  of  the  peace  question,  to  approach  this  decision 
with  an  entirely  open  mind.  No  one  must  have  any 
doubt  that  our  nation  is  confronted  with  very  hard 
times.”  Meanwhile  the  Allies  are  not  leaving  anything 
to  chance.  All  naval  and  military  preparations  are 
complete,  and  if  Germany  has  not  signed  by  Wednes- 
day the  armies  on  the  Rhine  will  advance. 


British  airmen  The  American  Navy  showed  the 
in  16  hours.  way  by  air  across  the  Atlantic. 

Then  came  Hawker’s  splendid 
failure  to  make  a non-stop  flight  from  America  to 
Europe  ; and  this  week  the  great  feat  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  by  Captain  Alcoclc  and  Lieutenant 
Whitten  Brown.  Flying  in  a Vickers-Vimy  machine, 
they  covered  the  distance  between  Newfoundland  and 
Ireland  in  sixteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes.  This 
almost  incredible  speed  was  made  possible  by  a strong 
following  wind.  Incidentally  the  two  airmen  have 
won  the  prize  of  £10,000  offered  by  the  Daily  Mail. 
Lord  Northcliffe,  in  a lettei  of  congratulation  to  Captain 
Alcock,  managed  at  the  same  time  to  make  a political 
pronouncement  of  the  first  importance.  “ Illness 
prevents  me  from  shaking  you  by  the  hand  and  per- 
sonally presenting  the  prize.  But  I can  assure  you 
that  your  welcome  will  be  equal  to  that  of  Hawker 
and  his  gallant  American  compeer  Read,  whose  great 
accomplishment  has  given  us  such  valuable  data  for 
future  Atlantic  work.  I rejoice  at  the  good  augury 
that  you  departed  from  and  arrived  at  those  two  portions 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  happy  and  prosperous 
Dominion  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  future  equally 
happy  and  prosperous  Dominion  of  Ireland.”  This 
bold  reference  to  the  future  status  of  Ireland  as 
Dominion,  coming  from  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
Times,  has  a significance  which  need  not  be  insisted  on 


Striking  speeches  were  made  both 
^ir'doug^as^g0  by  Admiral  Beatty  and  Sir  Douglas 

SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG.  ^ ^ ^ Londonf 

Thursday  in  las^veek,  when  they  were  presented  with 
swords  of  honour  and  the  Freedom  of  the  City.  Admiral 
Beatty  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  spiiit  and  devotion 
of  the  flag  officers  under  his  command,  which  had 
“ created  a force  that  had  never  been  surpassed  in 
efficiency,  whose  proud  and  majestic  might  was  such 
that  its  prestige  alone  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
command  of  the  sea.”  The  Fleet  had  hoped  that  the 
enemy  would  show  the  same  initiative  at  sea  as  he  did 
on  land,  but  his  conduct  aLHeligoland  raised  a suspicion 
that  this  would  not  be  so,  and  he  believed  that  the 
German  lack  of  enterprise  on  that  occasion  so  reacted 
that  his  moral  deteriorated  from  that  hour.  The 
moral  of  our  own  Fleet  might  be  judged  from  the  way 
it  withstood  the  trial  imposed  upon  it  by  the  monotony 
of  the  long  work  of  the  war,  and  its  story  was  em- 
bellished by  the  wonderful  record  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  “ By  the  defeat  of  Germany,  the  principles 
of  freedom  at  sea  for  which  they  had  fought  for  three 
hundred  years  were  established  throughout  the  world. 
Purchase  of  this  freedom  had  cost  them  an  alarming 
proportion  of  their  merchant  fleet,  and  it  would  need 
all  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  the  enterprise  of  their 
merchants,  and  the  energies  of  their  seamen,  shipping 
firms,  and  shipyards,  to  re-establish  their  position  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  As  to  the  future,  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Naval  policy  of  the  present 
time,  either  external  or  internal.  External  policy 
would  necessarily  depend  to  a certain  extent  on  the 
outcome  of  the  international  deliberations  now  in 
progress.  Nothing,  however,  could  alter  the  fact 
that  the  British  Empire  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  sea.  The  Royal  Navy  was  essentially  an  Imperial 
Service,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  real 
connecting  links  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
children.”  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  also  a message  to 
give.  After  citing  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  the 
story  of  the  war  was  illumined  by  the  exploits  of  the 
London  regiments,  he  dealt  with  the  means  for  ensuring 
peace  in  the  future.  He  recalled  the  warnings  given 
us  before  the  war  by  Lord  Roberts,  and  declared  that 
“ only  by  adequate  preparation  for  war  can  peace  in 
any  way  be  guaranteed.”  He  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  pile  up  vast  armaments,  the  cost  of  which  could 
only  be  redeemed  by  the  spoils  of  successful  war,  but 
that  we  must  soberly  recognise  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  man  not  only  to  defend  his  country 
when  the  crisis  is  upon  her,  but  to  prepare  himself 
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beforehand  for  her  defence.  He  had  seen  enough  of 
war  to  make  him  determined  to  spend  his  utmost 
efforts  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and  for  that  reason 
his  message  to  the  Empire  was  “ to  set  up  forthwith 
the  organization  of  a strong  citizen  Army  on  Territorial 
lines — an  organization  which  shall  ensure  that  every 
able-bodied  citizen  shall  come  forward  when  the  next 
crisis  comes,  not  as  a willing,  patriotic,  but  militarily 
ignorant,  volunteer,  but  as  • a trained  man.  There 
must,  in  addition,  be  our  highly  trained  professional 
Army  to  maintain  the  standard  of  our  military  know- 
ledge, and  meet  the  daily  needs  of  a police  force  for 
our  vast  Empire  ; and  there  must  be  also  proper  and 
sufficient  training  schools  and  staff  colleges  that  the 
higher  arts  of  war  may  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 
Above  all,  however,  to  ensuie  that  the  full  military 
strength  of  our  race  may  be  rapidly  realizable  to  meet 
whatever  danger  may  threaten  us,  we  need  to  organize 
at  once  our  democratic  citizen  army.” 


The  French  miners  are  following 
FRENCH  MINERS.  the  example  set  them  by  their 
English  comrades.  Those  in  the 
northern  districts  have  been  out  on  strike  for  some 
time,  and  now  those  in  other  districts  have  this  week 
carried  out  their  threat  to  cease  work  until  the 
Duragoni  Eight  Hours  Bill,  which  is  at  present  under 
discussion  in  the  Chamber,  shall  become  law.  With 
no  more  than  a week’s  stock  of  coal  in  the  Paris 
district,  the  outlook  was  a dark  one,  and  the  men 
obtained  little  sympathy  from  the  public  or  the  Press. 
Fortunately,  Wednesday’s  news  was  such  as  to  hold 
out  better  hopes.  In  the  first  place,  the  Eight  Hours 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  with  but  small  altera- 
tions. Better  still  was  the  split  which  at  the  same 
time  took  place  among  the  miners  themselves,  the 
men  of  the  north  breaking  away  from  the  National 
Federation  and  appealing  to  the  Minister  of  Recon- 
struction to  act  as  arbitrator  between  them  and  the 
coal  owners.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  by  a 
majority  of  102  votes  against  16,  and  was  partly  moved 
by  the  old  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  that  exists  between 
the  northern  men  and  those  in  the  south.  As  the 
Ministers  of  Labour  and  Reconstruction  made  an  offer 
to  the  northern  men  a few  days  ago  to  act  as  arbitrators 
on  the  question  of  wages,  provided  that  the  men  at 
once  went  back  to  work  and  gave  their  delegates  full 
powers  to  treat,  the  decision  means  that  the  men  in 
the  north  have  tacitly  agreed  to  resume  work,  and 
it  must  materially  weaken  the  action  of  those  who  are 
still  on  strike.  & v*. 


FOOD  AND  DRINK 
CONTROL. 


With  peace  imminent  and  relaxed 
control,  prices  for  food  still  continue 
to  soar,  so  that  there  can  be  little 
or  no  surprise  that  there  is  a strong  demand  that  some 
form  of  control  over  cost  should  be  continued.  The 
Ministry  of  Food  has  circularised  the  local  committees 
asking  for  their  opinion,  and  we  understand  that  the 
view  most  generally  expressed  was  that  whilst  rationing 
and  registration  might  well  be  abandoned,  control  of 
prices  should  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  This  view  was  also  strongly  put  in  a speech 
at  Sheffield,  on  Sunday,  by  Mr.  Clynes,  M.P.,  ex-Food 
Minister.  They  must,  he  insisted,  keep  a controlling 
hand  over  the  actions  of  food  trusts,  importers,  and 
combines.  The  signing  of  peace  or  the  removal  of  the 
blockade  would  enable  all  peoples  to  buy  in  the  open 
market,  and  the  people  most  hungry  would  pay  fancy 
prices  in  a competitive  market  to  the  advantage  of 
the  trusts.  On  Monday,  at  Leyton,  Mr.  McCurdy, 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Ministry,  said  that 
the  matter  was  engaging  the  close  attention  of  the 
Government.  Some  form  of  control  would  have  to 
be  maintained  for  a time,  not  rationing,  but  the  main- 
tenance of  national  or  possibly  inter-Allied  purchases 
of  some  essential  foodstuffs  with  a view  to  stabilising 
prices  and  cutting  out  the  speculative  middleman,  who, 
in  any  period  of  shortage,  found  his  harvest  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  Profiteering  and  trusts 
would  have  to  be  checked,  for  no  one  could  view  without 
alarm  the  growing  power  of  the  American  Meat  Trust 


to  control  in  their  own  interest  the  food  prices  of  the 
world.  In  the  matter  of  drink  control,  Lord  d’Abemon 
told  a deputation  on  Saturday  that  the  present 
restrictions  should  be  maintained  until  permanent 
legislation  can  be  passed,  in  order  to  save  the  main 
benefits  secured  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  That 
was  the  main  question,  and  it  would  have  to  be  solved 
“ without  infringing  personal  liberty  and  without 
imposing  such  restrictions  upon  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment as  might  be  considered  intolerable  in  time  of 
peace.”  The  prospect  was  full  of  hope,  but  fresh 
ideas  were  wanted,  and  to  achieve  such  a result  tem- 
perance would  have  to  look  into  and  revise  its  pro- 
gramme almost  as  much  as  the  Trade.  The  programme 
containing  the  nine  points  of  the  Temperance  Council 
of  the  Christian  Churches  bore  evidence  of  a reasonable 
spirit  and  a desire  to  discuss  matter's  with  the  other 
side.  He  was  glad  they  did  not  include  restriction  of 
quantity  as  one  of  the  nine  points.  Severe  restriction 
of  quantity  had  never  formed  part  of  the  programme 
of  the  Central  Control  Board,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  was  desirable  even  from  the  temperance  point  of 
view. 

Speaking  at  the  meeting  for  launch- 
the  victory  loan,  ffig  the  new  Victory  Loans  in  the 

Guildhall,  on  Monday,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the  money  was  needed 
partly  to  balance  the  expenditure  of  the  year,  but 
chiefly  to  lift  from  our  shoulders  the  great  load  of 
floating  debt  due  to  boi rowing  on  short-dated  securities, 
and  replace  it  with  longer-dated  securities  with  the 
real  investor.  That  would  remove  the  atmosphere  of 
insecurity  and  instability  which  hampered  dealings 
with  our  foreign  exchanges  and  hindered  the  recovery 
of  our  prosperity.  The  object,  then,  was  to  fund  the 
floating  debt.  Those  who  wanted  a long-dated  security 
yielding  5 per  cent,  and  allowing  capital  to  be  left 
undisturbed  should  take  the  Funding  Loan ; whilst 
those  who  preferred  a security  with  annual  drawings 
and  the  chance  of  profit  for  an  early  drawing  should 
take  the  Victory  Bonds.  In  either  case  the  premier 
security  of  the  world  was  obtained.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — “ I ask  you  only  to  remember 
that  every  financial  effort,  every  financial  sacrifice 
that  we  made  during  those  years  of  war  has  lightened 
the  burden  for  us  to-day,  that  we  stand,  among  all  the 
nations  who  entered  the  war  at  the  beginning,  in  a 
position  of  unrivalled  credit  and  unrivalled  financial 
stability  and  order.  When  the  history  of  the  war 
comes  to  be  written  I know  not  what  part  of  the  effort 
of  the  British  Empire  will  seem  most  remarkable,  but 
I am  sure  that  a large  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the 
extraordinary  financial  effort  that  we  made,  which  not 
only  carried  oui  own  loans  but  the  loans  all  our  Allies 
needed  until  America  entered  the  war,  and  did  not 
cease  its  help  to  them  down  to  the  day  when  the 
Aimistice  was  signed  or  even  beyond  it.” 

After  long  waiting  the  full  text  ot 
THE  AFGHAN  rising,  the  Amir’s  reply  to  the  British 

ultimatum  regarding  the  terms  on 
which  an  armistice  was  offered  reached  Simla  on 
Wednesday.  Meanwhile,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
latest  telegrams  received  as  we  go  to  press,  the  trouble 
is  not  over.  The  position  on  the  frontier  is  as  follows  : 
Small  tribal  gatherings  are  reported  to  the  south  of 
Fort  Sandeman ; an  Afghan  detachment  of  all  arms  is 
reported  in  the  Upper  Kurram  River,  where  the  enemy 
is  apprehensive  regarding  our  advance;  the  Afghan 
Regulars  in  the  Kaitu  Valley  have  been  withdrawn  to 
Matun.  A small  force  of  tribesmen  is  still  at  Jaji 
Maidan,  but  the  tribal  gatherings  at  Hazarnao  and 
Basawal  are  reported  to  be  dispersing.  A Dragoon 
regiment,  with  a strong  party,  including  Sikh  infantry 
and  guns,  recently  advanced  six  miles  from  Dakka  over 
a range  of  hills  through  the  centre  of  which  a road 
passes.  When  the  Afghan  cavalry  and  infantry  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  they  were  rapidly  followed  by 
our  guns  and  the  Dragoons  into  a defile.  The  latter 
then  charged,  and  after  a stiff  encounter  eventually  the 
Afghans  gave  way,  and  begged  for  mercy. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

THE  LAST  WORD 

The  Allied  reply  to  the  German  counter-proposals  is 
accompanied  with  a covering  letter  which  defines 
with  admirable  clearness  the  position  of  the  two  parties. 
It  is  not  a case  of  two  schoolboy  combatants  who, 
after  a fair  stand-up  fight,  may  be  asked  just  to  shake 
hands  and  be  friends.  A midnight  burglar  has  been 
collared  and  is  now  called  upon  to  make  what  repara- 
tion is  in  his  power  for  the  outrage  he  had  contem- 
plated and  in  part  committed.  At  the  outset  the 
German  delegates  are  told  that  in  the  view  of  the  Allies 
the  war  which  began  in  August,  1914,  was  “the  greatest 
crime  against  humanity  and  the  freedom  of  peoples  that 
any  nation  calling  itself  civilized  has  ever  consciously 
committed.’’  The  sentence  which  governs  all  the  rest 
of  the  communication  is  in  these  words  “ Some- 
body must  suffer  for  the  consequences  of  the  war ; is 
it  to  be  Germany  or  the  peoples  she  has  wronged?  ” 
With  merciless  precision  the  responsibility  for  the  war 
is  traced  to  the  door  of  Germany,  and  she  is  reminded 
of  the  methods  by  which  it  was  waged.  The  violation 
of  Belgium  is  recalled,  and  the  whole  policy  of  frightful- 
ness by  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  whole  terrible 
story  of  the  German  crimes  is  retold  up  to  the  point 
when  President  Wilson  was  at  last  constrained  to 
declare  that  only  one  reply  was  possible  : “ Force, 
Force  to  the  utmost,  Force  without  stint  or  limit,  the 
righteous  and  triumphant  Force  which  shall  make 
Right  the  law  of  the  world,  and  cast  every  selfish 
dominion  down  in  the  dust.’’  That  force  was  applied 
and  succeeded,  after  seven  million  lives  had  been  lost. 
Germany  now  asks  for  justice  and  she  shall  have  it. 
“ Germany  has  ruined  the  industries,  the  mines,  and 
the  machinery  of  neighbouring  countries,  not  during 
battle,  but  with  the  deliberate  and  calculated  purpose  of 
enabling  her  own  industries  to  seize  their  markets 
before  their  industries  could  recover  from  the  devasta- 
tion thus  wantonly  inflicted  upon  them.  Germany  has 
despoiled  her  neighbours  of  everything  she  could  make 
use  of  or  carry  away.  Germany  has  destroyed  the 
shipping  of  all  nations  in  the  high  seas,  where  there  was 
no  chance  of  rescue  for  their  passengers  and  crews.  It 
is  only  justice  that  restitution  should  be  made,  and  that 
these  wronged  peoples  should  be  safeguarded  for  a 
time  from  the  competition  of  a nation  whose  industries 
are  intact  and  have  even  been  fortified  by  machinery 
stolen  from  occupied  territories.’’  That  is  the  basic 
condition  upon  which  Peace  had  to  be  arranged. 

For  that  reason  also  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  Treaty 
is  that  Germany,  who  forced  the  war  on  the  world, 
must  undertake  to  make  reparation  to*  the  very  utter- 
most of  her  power,  “ for  reparation  for  wrongs  inflicted 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  justice.’’  The  Note  continues  : 
“ Justice  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  this  terrible  wTar,  Justice  is  what  the 
German  delegation  asks  for,  and  says  that  Germany 
has  been  promised.  But  it  must  be  justice  for  all. 
There  must  be  justice  for  the  dead  and  wounded  and 
for  those  who  have  been  orphaned  and  bereaved  that 
Europe  might  be  freed  from  Prussian  despotism.  There 
must  be  justice  for  the  peoples  who  now  stagger  under 
war  debts  which  exceed  ^30,000,000,000  that  liberty 
might  be  saved.  There  must  be  justice  for  those  mil- 
lions whose  homes  and  land,  ships  and  property 
German  savagery  has  spoliated  and  destroyed.”  The 
plea  that  since  her  defeat  in  the  field  Germany  has 


effected  a revolution  is  noted,  and  set  aside  as  irrele- 
vant. The  Reichstag,  which  supported  and  acclaimed 
the  war  through  all  its  stages,  was  based  upon  universal 
suffrage,  and  so  directly  representative  of  the  people’s 
will.  And  these  deputies  from  first  to  last  sustained 
and  applauded  the  war  and  voted  its  credits.  They 
cannot  now  pretend,  merely  because  they  have  changed 
their  rulers  after  the  war  was  lost,  that  they  oug-ht  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  crime.  Having  thus 
frankly  admitted  that  the  terms  of  Peace  were  never 
intended  to  be  based  on  a general  condonation  of  the 
events  of  1914-1918 — “ it  would  not  be  a peace  of 
justice  if  they  were  ” — the  Allies  go  on  to  consider  the 
specific  points  to  which  exception  is  taken.  The  town 
of  Danzic  has  been  declared  a free  city  so  that  its 
inhabitants  are  autonomous,  but  it  does  not  come  under 
Polish  rule  and  will  form  no  part  of  the  Polish  State. 
It  has  been  severed  from  Germany  simply  because  in  no 
other  way  ^as  it  possible  to  provide  for  that  “ free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea  ” which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice,  the  German  Government  promised  to  con- 
cede. At  the  same  time,  in  their  anxiety  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  the  rights  of  self-determination,  the 
Allies  agree  that  the  question  whether  or  not  Upper 
Silesia  shall  form  part  of  Germany  or  Poland  shall  be 
determined  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. And  here,  in  justification  of  their  original 
intention  to  assign  this  territory  to  Poland,  the  Allies 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  according  to  the  German 
census  there  was  a two  to  one  majority  of  Poles. 
Meeting  the  objection  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
for  the  administration  of  the  Saar  Valley  is  contrary 
to  Mr.  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  and  therefore  to  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice,  the  Allied  Note,  after  contend- 
ing that  in  no  other  way  could  France  secure  a certain 
and  immediate  compensation  for  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  her  Northern  coal  mines,  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  district  has  been  transferred  not  to  French 
sovereignty  but  to  the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
so  there  is  no  question  of  the  annexation  of  German 
territory ; and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  people, 
who  in  the  meantime  will  have  had  control  of  their  own 
local  affairs  under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  will  be  at  liberty  to>  determine  their  own 
destiny  ? 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  we 
find  that  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Allies  to  appeal  to  the 
Fourteen  Points.  The  Germans  insist  on  a plebiscite, 
but  the  Eighth  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  Points  is  cleprly 
inconsistent  with  such  a demand.  It  says  simply  and 
without  more  ado  that  the  wrong  done  to  France  by 
Prussia  should  be  righted.  The  other  parts  of  the 
Allied  Note  may  be  rapidly  surveyed.  The  German 
claim  that  those  accused  of  responsibility  for  the  war 
and  its  attendant  crimes  should  be  tried  at  home  is 
met  with  the  observation  that  “ they  cannot  permit 
those  who'  planned  the  war  and  committed  barbarities 
to  be  tried  by  their  own  accomplices.”  No  concession 
is  offered  in  regard  to  the  German  colonies.  The  disas- 
trous experiment  cannot  be  repeated  at  the  expense  of 
some  fourteen  million  natives.  And  lest  this  should  be 
thought  to  involve  some  fatal  weakening  of  the  econo- 
mic position  of  Germany  some  significant  figures  are 
given.  Thus  we  find  that  the  trade  of  the  German 
colonies  never  represented  more  than  a very  small  frac- 
tion of  her  total  trade ; one-half  per  cent,  of  her  imports 
and  of  her  exports  in  1913.  Of  the  total  of  colonial 
products  imported  by  Germany  only  three  per  cent, 
came  from  her  own  colonies.  In  regard  to  armaments, 
the  Allies  explain  that  they  are  inviting  Germany  only 
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to  lead  the  way  along  the  path  they  hope  themselves  | and  showed  an  ease  and  grace  of  manner  that  was  very 
to  follow.  Finally  hope  is  held  out  that  if  Germany  j charming.  Though  a young  man,  he  is  popular  with 

will  co-operate  the  total  sum  claimed  as  reparation  by  j M*  ministers  and  the  people  and  tf  all  the  good  that 
F . , 1 ^ ! one  can  augur  for  him  from  his  appearance  and  char- 

the  Allies  may  be  assessed  oefore  the  present  year  is  j acter  ig  rea]ised  in  action>  then  he  will  be  a great  and 

out.  ! successful  ruler  of  his  people.  For  the  Bulgarians  are 

— ! a young  nation,  and  so  are  very  responsive  to  leader- 

; ship  and  that  leadership  in  the  past  has  been  unfortu- 
| nate.  They  have  too  often  been  the  victims  of  over- 
j ardent  nationalists,  unscrupulous  politicians  and  self- 
seekers.  King  Boris  II  is  not  of  that  caste. 

The  Cardinal  spent  the  morning  of  the  24th  in 
returning  visits  on  various  of  the  Ministers,  and  re- 
ceiving delegations  of  representative  Bulgarians  of 
Macedonia,  Thrace  and  the  Dobrudja.  In  the  after- 
noon we  all  proceeded  to  Boyana,  a little  village  on  the 
lower  heights  of  Mont  Vitosh,  overlooking  Sofia.  On 
the  way  we  passed  through  one  or  two  hamlets  and 
the  villagers  turned  out  to  greet  the  Cardinal.  The 
children  were  particularly  delightful  in  their  quaint 
little  costumes ; they  all  appeared  well-featured  and 
brimful  of  happiness.  With  all  their  material  develop- 


BRITISH  CARDINAL  IN 
THE  BALKANS 

-SOFIA. 


IV.- 


ON  Sunday  afternoon,  February  23,  the  Cardinal 
and  his  suite,  accompanied  by  M.  Stanchioff, 
proceeded  in  the  royal  carriages  to  the  Palace.  His 
Eminence  was  received  privately  by  His  Majesty,  King 
Boris,  and  they  spoke  together  for  a considerable  time. 
The  rest  of  us  waited  in  the  ante-room,  a small  cham- 
ber heavily  burdened  with  ancient  armoury,  and  a touch 
of  the  modern  in  the  form  of  a model  of  a German 


field  gun,  very  beautifully  executed.  The  thoughts 
running  through  my  head  forbade  me  to  look  at  it  too  ment  and  prosperity,  the  Bulgarians  have  kept  the 
inquisitively.  After  a space  His  Majesty  and  the  Car-  i virtue  of  simplicity.  At  Bayana  is  an  ancient  church, 
dinal  entered  the  room  and  there  were  formal  intro-  j set  in  the  midst  of  a wooded  slope ; it  is  an  interesting 
ductions  and  the  polite  clicking  of  heels.  Spurs  are  j relic  of  the  old  Christian  days,  and  the  paintings  of 
required  to  perform  this  operation  really  well,  but  after  ! Eastern  Saints  and  Bishops  are  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
a few  days  I was  able  to  produce  a tolerably  effective  ! servation.  But  it  is  no  longer  used  for  worship.  In 
“click.”  Mgr.  Jackman,  not  “playing  at  soldiers,”  j the  fore-chamber  is  a vast  quantity  of  wreaths  and 


was  spared  this  effort. 


| crosses  of  artificial  flowers — to  the  memory  of  King 


King  Boris  is  quite  young,  of  light  build  and  darkish  j Ferdinand’s  second  wife,  who  died  during  the  war,  and 
complexion,  and  gives  one  an  impression  of  alertness  j is  buried  outside, 
and  command.  Many  memories  were  recalled  by  this  j Returning  to  Sofia,  we  paid  a hurried  visit  to  the 
historic  meeting  of  a Prince  of  the  Catholic  Church  , National  Museum,  on  which  the  Government  spends 
and  Bulgaria’s  youthful  King,  the  second  Boris.  One  i 80,000  francs  a year.  In  virtue  of  a law  of  1889,  the 
remembered  how  in  the  ninth  century  the  first  Boris — ! State  is  considered  the  owner  of  all  antiquities  found 
still  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  Bulgarian  ; in  Bulgarian  soil,  and  after  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
people— long  hesitated  between  the  Catholic  and  the  j pendence  excavations  were  undertaken  in  many  parts 
Orthodox  Churches,  how  he  dallied  with  Pope  Nicholas,  ! of  the  country,  and  the  ancient  coins,  statues,  sarco- 
and  at  last  (evil  day)  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  East,  j phagi,  &c.,  that  were  discovered  are  here  gathered 
That  same  oscillation  between  West  and  East  is  repre-  | together.  The  work  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
sented  in  the  person  of  the  second  Boris,  who  was  bap-  already  the  collection  is  a good  one.  We  were  inter- 
tized  a Catholic,  and  then  sold  by  his  father  to  the  j ested  to  find  what  was  almost  a replica  of  the  stele  in 
Orthodox  Church  to  please  Russia  and  haply  ! the  Athens  Museum,  known  as  the  “ Soldier  of 
strengthen  his  own  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tsar.  ! Marathon.”  There  are  also  some  excellent  fragments 
Ferdinand  and  Russia  have  gone,  and  Boris  II  holds  ' of  draped  figures  of  the  best  period, 
his  father’s  throne ; it  was  a happy  event  that  in  these  ; In  the  evening  the  King  invited  the  Cardinal  and  his 
dark  days  consolation  should  come  to  the  Palace  from  suite  to  dinner  at  the  Palace.  Among  the  guests  were 


the  West. 


■ Bishop  P^eff,  of  Phillipopolis,  the  Metropolitan  of 


At  half-past  four  His  Eminence  paid  a return  visit  j Ochrida,  Colonel  Napier,  M.  Theodoroff,  M.  Dobrovitz 
to  the  Holy  Synod.  He  was  entertained  in  the  great  (Chef  du  Cabinet  du  Roi),  General  Theodoroff,  Colonel 


Hall,  a charmingly  designed  and  artistically  appointed 
room,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Metropolitans, 
Bishop  Varlaam,  the  Vicars  of  Sofia,  and  MM. 
Tzaneff,  Gaidoff  and  Brantcheff.  The  joy  and  satis- 
faction which  this  visit  gave  these  prelates  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  was  manifest.  They  conversed  some 
time  with  the  Cardinal  and  after  a ceremonial  cup  of 


Kourtoklieff  (Marshal  of  the  Court),  M.  Stancioff, 
Colonel  Kalkoff  and  M.  Groueff  (Secretary).  The 
Cardinal  sat  at  the  right  of  the  King  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Ochrida  on  his  left.  From  conversation  with 
these  representatives,  military  and  ministerial,  of  the 
new  Bulgaria,  one  gathered  an  impression  of  uneasi- 
ness on  their  part  as  to  the  future  of  their  country ; 


coffee,  offered  to  take  His  Eminence  to  their  Cathedral  i its  destiny  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference  of  Paris, 
Church  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius.  The  carriages  j and  they  were  feajrful  lest  its  judgments  should  be 

were  waiting  at  the  door,  but  as  the  distance  was  i soured  too  much  by  the  hostile  charges  of  their 

short,  the  Cardinal  suggested  walking ; and  so  the  ! enemies,  against  which  they  had  no  means  of  defend- 

little  party  proceeded  on  foot  across  the  public  square,  j ing  themselves.  There  was  no  attempt  to  defend  the 

and  crowds  soon  gathered  to  follow  them.  j pro-German  policy  pursued  by  King  Ferdinand  and  his 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  two  great  Slav  ! entourage.  The  people  followed  where  they  led.  Ger- 
apostles,  is  a recent  building,  Byzantine  in  style,  and  \ many  profited  by  the  discontent  caused  among  Bul- 
of  great  beauty.  The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles,  but  is  | garians  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucarest.  In  1915  Rado- 
chiefly  distinguished  by  its  frescoes,  which  are  the  | slavoff  pretended  that  he  wished  only  to  declare  war 
work  of  eminent  Russian  artists.  They  are  all  beau-  1 against  Serbia,  and  the  Bulgarian  people,  content  to 
tiful  without  exception,  and  the  panels  in  the  screen  i be  guided  by  the  King  and  his  chief  Minister,  were 
must  surely  be  masterpieces  : in  particular,  one  of  our  j thus  drawn  into  the  world-war  under  the  impression 
Lady  pleased  us  so  much  that  we  had  to  come  back  j that  they  were  fighting  for  the  realization  of  their 
to  it.  The  church  is  not  quite  completed.  Like  many  j national  ideals. 

other  works  in  Sofia,  it  was  stopped  owing  to  the  war.  j After  the  dinner,  the  party  withdrew  to^  an  ante- 
Returning  to  the  Legation,  Plis  Eminence  receive^  j room,  and  there  the  King  conversed  aside  with  the 
King  Boris  to  tea  at  5.30.  His  Majesty,  in  Bulgarian  j Cardinal  for  some  time.  Later  he  spoke  with  each  of 
uniform,  was  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  j us  in  turn,  and  I was  privileged  to  talk  with  him  for 
Kalfoff.  Colonel  Napier  was  present  on  this  occasion,  about  twenty  minutes.  With  the  Balkan  Front  he  was 


and  the  conversation  was  on  topics  of  general  interest. 
The  King  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Cardinal’s 
account  of  his  experiences  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 


very  familiar,  and  told  me  how  he  used  frequently  to 
ride  in  his  car  along  the  Struma  valley  on  misty  morn- 
ings or  when  the  light  of  the  sun  was  against  us  and 
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hindered  our  observation.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Doiran  sector,  and  that  formidable  position, 
which  we  knew  as  Grand  Couronn^,  a natural  strong- 
hold, reinforced  by  every  artificial  means  the  'Germans 
and  Bulgarians  could  devise.  I reminded  His  Majesty 
of  a certain  fountain  there,  and  the  two  dud  British 
shells  built  into  its  faqade ; he  remembered  it  well,  and 
remarked  on  the  excellent  view  his  troops  secured  of 
our  roads  and  one  of  our  air  parks  from  the  observa- 
tion post  (known  to  us  as  the  “ Devil’s  Eye  ”)  on  the 
top  of  the  peak.  He  was  very  impressed  by  the  good 
understanding  that  existed  between  the  British  and  Bul- 
garian artillery ; they  never  shelled  our  football  fields 
and  we  in  turn  left  untouched  their  theatres  and  cinema 
at  Bogdanci. 

His  Majesty  is  shy  of  speaking  English  : “ shall  ” 
and  “ will  ” cause  him  a lot  of  trouble,  but  he  reads 
it  with  ease  and  is  especially  interested  in  English 
books  on  botany,  which  he  considers  the  best  on  the 
subject.  Like  his  father,  he  has  a deep  interest  in  that 
branch  of  natural  science. 

The  King  spoke  feelingly  of  the  Cardinal,  by  whose 
character  and  conversation  he  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed ; he  had  been  the  only  one  to  come  as  a friend, 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  inimical.  He  hoped  a 
stable  peace  would  soon  arrive,  when  Bulgaria,  natur- 
ally industrious,  might  develop  and  live  at  amity  with 
her  neighbours,  and  he  trusted  that  our  personal ! 
impressions,  as  of  people  who  had  come  to  see  things  ! 
for  themselves,  and  whose  judgment  would  be  impar-  j 
tial,  would  help  in  some  way  to  counteract  the  evil  j 
influence  of  Bulgaria’s  many  enemies. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  the  King  descended  with  i 
the  Cardinal  to  the  Palace  hall,  and  there  bade  him  | 
an  affectionate  farewell.  That  was  our  last  day  in  j 
Sofia ; on  the  morrow  we  were  to  proceed  to  Roustchouk  j 
and  make  the  crossing  of  the  Danube. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Cardinal  by  all  sections  ; 
of  the  Bulgarian  community  was  truly  remarkable.  In  ! 
their  past  forty  years  they  have  been  cold  towards ! 
“distinguished  visitors,”  because  the  latter  have' 
generally  had  a special  interest  to  serve.  In  the  Car-  i 
dinal  they  welcomed  a representative  of  the  greatest  j 
spiritual  power  in  the  world,  and  the  citizen  of  a 
country,  whose  might  they  respect  and  whose  virtues  j 
they  admire.  But  it  was  in  his  former  capacity  that  j 
they  cherished  his  presence  most.  The  cordiality  with  ; 
which  they  greeted  him,  the  trust  they  placed  in  him,  j 
and  the  courtly  attentions  they  paid  him  were  not  mere  | 
politesse  de  propagande,  but  a deep  feeling  of  regard  ] 
and  gratitude  to  one  who  is  a “ father  of  souls  ” and  j 
Prince  of  a Church  whose  mission  it  is  to  go  amongst : 
all  nations. 

Albert  B.  Purdie.  j 

Constantinople, 

May  7,  1919. 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES 

CAMBRIDGE 

(From  Our  Correspondent.) 

IN  our  last  letter,  published  just  after  the  end  of  the  J 
Lent  Term,  we  described  how  Cambridge  was  | 
returning  almost  to  normal  conditions ; the  change  j 
since  then  has  been  still  more  remarkable.  The  May  ; 
Term  began  cheerfully  and  in  a buoyant  mood,  and  is  ' 
now  ending  in  a veritable  blaze  of  glory.  It  is  safe  ( 
to  say  that  never  within  the  memory  of  man  has  there  j 
been  such  a festive  time ; the  weather  has  been  splendid, 
and  May  week  all  and  even  more  than  it  used  to  be ; ! 
the  race  week  happened  to  coincide  with  the  Whitsun-  | 
tide  holidays,  and  the  influx  of  visitors  was  only  limited 
by  the  housing  capacity  of  the  town.  And,  indeed,  one  J 
wonders  where  all  the  visitors  stayed,  because  every  , 
available  room  seemed  to  be  full  already,  and  colleges  j 
were  refusing  to  accept  any  more  undergraduates  from 
sheer  inability  to  find  accommodation  for  them.  The 
colleges  are  all  full,  and  those  dons  who  were  lucky 


enough  to  possess  extra  rooms,  have,  in  many  cases, 
given  them  up  to  undergraduates.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  also  made  to  get  new  lodging-houses  into  com- 
mission, but  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
furniture,  this  is  not  easy.  At  some  colleges  the 
number  of  freshmen  who  came  up  this  Term  is  greater 
than  in  an  ordinary  October,  so  that  the  University 
now  consists  predominantly  of  first-year  men.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  and  a strong  tribute  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  British  character,  that  they  have  somehow 
caught  on  to  the  spirit  of  the  old-world  conditions,  so 
that  little  difference  is  to  be  seen. 

The  burning  question  at  present  in  senior  University 
circles  is  the  prospect  of  a more  or  less  drastic  inter- 
ference by  the  Government  in  internal  affairs.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  without  a Government  grant  the 
University  cannot  afford  to  pay  its  teachers  a living 
wage  and1  make  proper  provision  for  future  develop- 
ments. If  public  money  is  granted  the  Government 
will  naturally  want  to  have  some  control  over  the 
spending  of  it,  and  it  seems  likely  that  some  kind  of 
commission  will  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs 
of  both  University  and  colleges.  A grace,  practically 
accepting  this  in  principle,  was  lately  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  opposition.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  future  may  bring  forth;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
those  most  competent  to  judge,  the  University  and 
colleges  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  such  an 
enquiry.  One  of  the  most  important  recent  events 
was  the  announcement  of  a munificent  g'ift  of  £ 210,000 
from  various  oil  companies  and  Lord  Cowdray,  towards 
the  equipment  and  endowment  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, which  has  already  begun  to  extend  its  buildings. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  scientific  departments  will 
have  similar  windfalls,  as  the  need  for  further  develop- 
ments is  urgent ; as  a matter  of  fact,  several  other 
generous  benefactions  on  a smaller  scale  are  also 
announced. 

The  number  of  Catholics  now  in  residence  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows: — 4 M.A. ’s,  40  under- 

graduates, 15  naval  officers  and1  10  Americans.  These 
figures  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  under- 
graduates since  last  term.  They  have  again  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  College  and  University  sport  : 
G.  E.  T.  Eyston  (Stony hurst  and  Trinity)  retained 
his  place  in  the  Trial  Eights,  and;  stroked  the  First 
Trinity  first  boat  in  the  Mays ; Sub-Lieut,  the  Hon. 

R.  A.  W.  J.  Southwell  (Pembroke)  also  stroked  his 
college  first  boat,  and  Lieut.  E.  H.  Spence,  R.N. 
(Caius),  and  Lieut.  S.  E.  Norfolk,  R.N.  (Emmanuel), 
also  rowed  for  their  colleges  in  the  Mays.  Lieut. 
C.  D.  Milbourne,  R.N.  (First  Trinity),  was  in  the 
winning  boat  of  the  Clinker  Fours.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Navy  had  a considerable  amount  of 
success  on  the  river,  which  is  very  right  and  proper. 
In  the  Freshmen’s  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament,  J.  A. 
Frost  (Trinity)  was  only  beaten  by  the  winner  in  the 
semi-finals.  He  has  appeared  once  for  the  ’Varsity. 
Elio  y Urigotia  (Pembroke),  who  has  played  regularly 
for  his  college,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  college 
lawn  tennis  club. 

The  opening  of  the  new  chapel  in  Round  Church 
Street  by  the  Bishop  of  Northampton  and  the  Bishop 
of  Brentwood!,  has  already  been  chronicled  in  these 
columns  at  considerable  length.  Since  that  time  this 
chapel  has  been  used  for  Mass  every  Sunday,  and  on 
Ascension  Day,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  naval 
officers  and  American  officers  now1  in  residence,  in 
addition  to  the  increased  number  of  undergraduates, 
it  has  been  almost  completely  filled  on  each  occasion. 
Three  conferences  were  given  by  Fr.  Joseph  Rickaby, 

S. J.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  on  the  reasons  why  England  broke 
away  from  the  Church  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
possibility  of  her  return  to  the  Faith.  Other  con- 
ferences were  given  by  Father  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J., 
M.A.,  and  the  Chaplain.  All  the  discourses  harped  on 
the  scope  and  opportunity  of  the  Catholic  ’Varsity 
man.  Father  Rickaby  looked  into  our  national 
psychology  and  its  bearing  on  religious  prejudices  and 
misconceptions.  He  showed  us  how  a more  useful 
answer  to  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  England’s 
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return  to  the  Faith  than  logic  and  controversy,  was 
the  example  of  earnest  and  pious  Catholic  men  of  posi- 
tion and  education.  Father  Martindale  urged  us  to  be 
enthusiastic  for  our  religion,  and  to  be  ready  to  talk  of 
it  to  the  many  who  are  eager  to  learn  about  it.  The 
Chaplain  backed  these  exhortations  by  stirring  us  up 
to  greater  spiritual  activities  here  and  now. 

Among  the  social  activities  of  the  Term,  the  Fisher 
Society  has  been  going  very  strong.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  Bishop  of  Northampton  gave  a stirring 
address  on  “A  Better  Britain,”  of  which  a summary 
has  already  appeared  in  The  Tablet.  At  the  second 
meeting  Capt.  J.  E.  Ellison  (Trinity)  read  a paper 
on  Italy,  while  the  third  took  the  form  of  a very  suc- 
cessful, if  slightly  informal,  concert.  But  the  event  of 
the  Term,  so  far  as  the  Fisher  Society  was  concerned, 
was  the  dinner  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  May  22. 
At  this  dinner  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  A.  E.  Shipley, 
Master  of  Christ’s)  and  Professor  Burkitt  were  the 
guests  of  the  Society, while  Mgr.  Provost  Scott,  as 
founder  of  the  Society,  also  received  special  honour 
on  this  occasion  of  what  may  be  called  its  re-incarna- 
tion after  an  interval  of  five  years.  About  40  members 
and  past  members  were  present;  the  speeches,  though 
not  very  numerous  nor  long,  were  of  a high  order, 
and  the  whole  evening  most  successful.  The  officers 
of  the  Fisher  Society  elected  for  next  Term  are  as 
follows  : — President,  Capt.  J.  E.  Ellison  (Downside  and 
Trinity);  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  R.  Power  (St.  OJaves 
and  Caius) ; Secretary,  the  Hon.  B.  L.  French  (Oratory 
and  Trinity) ; Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  M.  Ayulo  (Trinity 
Hall). 

On  Whit  Sunday  a largely  attended  general  meeting 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Catholic  Association, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  “Cuca,”  was  held  at 
2,  Round  Church  Street.  The  President,  Baron 
Anatole  von  Hiigel,  gave  a short  address,  explaining 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  inviting  those  who 
have  recently  come  into  residence  to  become  members. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Association  has  in  the  past 
played  a very  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of 
Catholic  activities  in  Cambridge ; during  the  war  the 
few  remaining  members  of  its  council  ‘‘carried  on  ” 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  were  able  to  make 
substantial  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  many  worthy 
objects.  Resolutions  were  passed  confirming  the 
actions  of  the  council  since  the  last  meeting  in  May, 
1914,  and  postponing  the  election  of  officers  till  the 
October  term. 

Much  interest  continues  to  be  shown  in  the  Social 
Study  Circle,  conducted  by  Father  Marshall.  Dom 
Anselm  Parker,  O.S.B.,  M.A.,  visited  it  and  held  an 
examination,  a report  of  which  will  duly  appear  in  the 
Official  Bulletin  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild.  He 
warmly  congratulated  the  students  on  their  earnestness 
and  the  knowledge  they  had  already  acquired,  but 
reminded  them  there  was  still  much  to  be  done. 

On  the  occasion  bf  Father  Martindale’s  visit  a special 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Chaplain’s  house  to  consider 
proposals  for  promoting  intercourse  between  the 
Catholics  of  the  different  universities  of  the  kingdom — 
an  intercourse  which  it  was  hoped  might  lead  to  im- 
portant Catholic  action.  Father  Martindale  addressed  a 
quite  representative  gathering  of  Catholic  Cambridge, 
and  a number  of  inspiriting  speeches  were  made, 
giving  practical  suggestions.  The  whole  meeting 
was  heartily  in  accord  with  the  principle  that  an  inter- 
university fraternization  of  Catholics  was  much  to  be 
desired. 

P.S. — Since  above  was  written  various  tripos  lists 
have  been  published,  containing  the  following  Catholic 
names  : — C.  D.  Crommelin  (Trinity  Hall),  Math. 
Tripos,  Part  I,  2nd  Class;  J.  A.  Frost  (Trinity),  Hist. 
Tripos,  Part  I,  2nd  Class;  G.  H.  A.  Gerson  (St. 
John’s),  Hist.  Tripos,  Part  II,  2nd  Class.  Other  results 
are  to  follow. 


NOTES 


It  may  be  hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  Peace  Treaty 
is  signed  the  Prime  Minister  will  find  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  urgent  ecclesiastical  problems  which  await 
him  at  home.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  no 
fewer  than  five  diocesan  bishoprics — those  of  Oxford, 
Chester,  Lincoln,  Truro  and  St.  Albans — either  vacant 
or  about  to  become  so.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  an 
earnest  and  thoughtful  Baptist  thus  suddenly  called 
upon  to  pick  out  five  new  Bishops  for  the  Establish- 
ment. It  seems  a strange  responsibility  to  throw 
upon  a Nonconformist  Prime  Minister,  but  if  the 
situation  is  a little  fantastic,  it  at  least  serves  to  illus- 
trate what  is  so  often  referred  to  as  the  national 
character  of  Anglicanism. 


The  following  items  of  University  news  concerning 
St.  Edmund’s  House,  will  serve  as  a welcome  supple- 
ment to  our  Cambridge  correspondent’s  letter  : — The 
Rev.  James  Adamson,  the  only  student  of  St.  Edmund’s 
House,  Cambridge,  who  completes  his  University 
course  in  the  present  term,  has  secured  a place  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  distinction  he  has  been  elected  to 
a Bachelor  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £30  by ; his 
College  (Christ’s),  and  awarded  a prize  of  books. 
Father  Adamson  was  educated  at  Ushaw,  where  he 
went  when  a boy  of  twelve,  and  remained  for  seventeen 
years.  It  was  Ushaw  that  sent  him  to  the  University, 
and  he  is  to  return  to  Ushaw  as  a master. — The  Rev. 
C.  L.  Knowles,  of  Salford  diocese,  was  placed  in  the 
third  class  of  the  first  part  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
— In  the  recent  birthday  honours  the  war  services  of 
two  St.  Edmund’s  House  men  received  recognition  by 
the  award  of  the  O.B.E..  The  Rev.  R.  J.  McCliment, 

B. A.,  of  Westminster  diocese,  who  was  commissioned 
as  a temporary  chaplain  on  August  15,  1914,  served 
throughout  the  war  with  the  23rd  Division  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  became  its  senior  chaplain.  Captain 

C.  B.  Goulden,  M.D.,  M.A.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S.,  who  was 
the  first  student  of  St.  Edmund’s  House  (1896-1900), 
had  three  years’  service  in  France  in  the  R.A.M.C. 
The  total  number  of  war  honours  awarded  to  St. 

j Edmund’s  House  men  is  now  eight,  which  is  47  per 
! cent,  of  the  number  of  its  members  who  served. 


In  view  of  the  extraordinary  weather  conditions,  the  committee 
of  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund  has  decided  to  postpone  the  matinee 
on  behalf  of  the  fund,  which  was  to  have  been  held,  by  the 
kindness  of  Lady  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Leon  M.  Lion,  at  the  New 
Theatre,  on  Monday  last,  June  16,  until  a date  in  the  autumn. 


In  connection  with  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  legality  of  bequests  for  Masses,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  development  of  interpretation 
of  the  law  on  the  same  matter  in  Ireland.  It  has  been 
a more  gradual  process  than  some  people  imagine. 
Whilst  the  validity  of  such  bequests  was  declared  as 
far  back  as  1823  by  Lord  Manners,  a judgment  that 
was  corroborated  twenty  years  later  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  full  judicial  recognition  of  such  gifts  in 
a will  as  legal  charities  was  not  decided  till  1906.  The 
interpretation  of  the  law  was  governed  by  a judgment 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1876,  which  left  them 
liable  to  legacy  duty,  and  so  not  charitable  bequests 
in  the  legal  sense.  Basing  his  view  on  the  fact  that 
the  will  did  not  direct  that  the  Masses  should  be  cele- 
brated in  public,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  said  : — “ If  the 
will  had  provided  that  these  Masses  should  be  cele- 
brated in  public,  in  a specified  public  church  or  chapel 
in  Ireland,  it  would,  I confess,  appear  to  me  that  zhe 
bequests  would  be  charitable,  as  gifts  for  the  public 
celebration  of  an  act  of  religious  worship,  ‘ an  act' 
which  tends  to  the  edification  of  the  public  congrega- 
tion.’ ” But  at  last,  in  1906,  this  judgment,  and  all 
the  subsequent  decisions  based  upon  it  were  set  aside 
in  the  famous  case  of  O’Hanlon  v.  Lo^ue,  when  it  was 
carried  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  decided  that 
“ A bequest  for  Masses  in  perpetuity  is  a charitable 
gift,  whether  there  is  a direction  that  the  Masses 
should  be  celebrated  in  public  or  not1’ 


It  is  hard,  perhaps,  to  realize  the  destruction  to 
churches  wrought  by  the  Germans  in  the  war  zone 
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in  France,  and  the  systematic  pillage  that  they  carried 
on.  But  the  facts  are  abundantly  proved,  and  the 
ruins  or  vacant  sites  are  still  there  for  all  to  see.  Before 
he  fed  on  the  field  of  honour,  M.  Claude  Cochin  was 
engaged  upon  a work  in  which  he  was  setting  fortn 
the  horrible  story  on  the  strength  of  evidence  fully 
sifted.  To  this  M.  Maurice  Barres  referred  in  his 
moving  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Work  for  Assisting 
Devastated  Churches,  and  recalled  the  orders  issued 
in  January,  1918,  by  General  von  Einem,  who  com- 
manded the  enemy  forces  in  Champagne.  In  this 
the  German  soldier  was  ordered,  in  fulfilment  of 
instructions  from  the  Minister  of  War,  to  remove 
from  the  churches  all  bells,  organ  pipes,  clockwork, 
candelabras  and  gold  plating.  Some  of  tbe  cures 
huniedly  buried  their  bells  to  save  them  from  the 
enemy.  They  are  now  being  disinterred,  and  “ vont 
bien  rire  dans  le  ciel,”  to  use  M.  Barre’s  happy  phrase. 
The  cure  of  Saint-Avold,  in  Lorraine,  has  asked  for 
some  German  cannon,  which  may  supply  the  metal 
necessary  to  put  a tongue  into  his  dumb  and  empty 
steeple.  We  may  gather  some  estimate  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  reparation  that  has 
to  be  done  from  the  fact  that  not  a monthly  meeting 
of  the  Association  passes  without  a list  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  cases  being  sent  up  for  consideration.  In 
some  villages  there  is  neither  house  nor  church, 
and  the  first  sign  of  returning  life  is  the  coming  back 
of  the  cure,  who  says  Mass  where  and  how  he  can. 

The  annual  report  of  the  English  Church  Union 
gives  expression  to  “ the  very  great  anxiety  ” which 
is  felt  by  many  of  its  members  in  consequence  of  “ the 
attitude  of  the  Bishops  in  regard  to  the  ministrations 
of  women  in  the  Church.”  As  justifying  this  feeling 
of  alarm,  the  report  points  to  the  fact  that  “ The 
Church  League  for  Women’s  Suffrage  has  lately 
changed  its  name  to  the  League  of  the  Church  Militant, 
and  its  Council  has  decided  by  a majority  vote  ‘ to 
challenge  definitely  (whilst  not  restricting  the  general 
programme  of  the  League)  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom  of  the  Church  of  confining  the  priesthood  to 
men.’”  Meanwhile  the  question  continues  to  be  treated 
as  quite  an  open  one.  Thus  the  other  day  the  Church 
House  was  lent  for  a discussion  on  the  question 
between  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Magee  and  Miss  Maud  Roy  den, 
who  is  already  assistant  minister  of  the  City  Temple. 
The  opponents  seem  to  have  been  not  unequally 
matched.  Mr.  Magee  is  said  to  have  had  a great 
reputation  at  Oxford,  and  to  have  been  generally- 
known  as  “ Bijou  Boanerges.”  Miss  Royden,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  have  a beautiful  voice,  together 
with  “ the  eyes  of  a mystic  and  the  fervency  of  a 
fanatic.”  The  Master  in  the  Temple  was  in  the  chair, 
and  at  the  outset  begged  the  meeting  to  avoid  anger 
and  temper  ; one  reporter  adds  : “ But  he  was  little 
heeded.  Every  point  and  sally  was  greeted  with 
cheers  by  those  in  agreement,  whilst  those  on  the  other 
side  did  their  best  to  drown  the  cheering  with  yells 
and  ‘ boos.’  So  far  from  the  speakers  being  em- 
barrassed by  this  high  feeling,  they  appeared,  on  the 
contrary,  to  find  inspiration  in  it.”  Neither  speaker 
convinced  the  other,  and  the  audience  was  given  no 
opportunity  of  voting.  Mr.  Magee  declared  as  his 
last  word  that  “ to  admit  women  to  the  priesthood 
would  make  our  religion  a farce  and  our  worship  a 
comedy.”  Miss  Royden  made  answer  : “ Those  who 
refuse  us  make  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  through 
their  tradition.” 


In  clear  and  ringing  tones  the  Bishops  of  France 
have  addressed  their  people  on  the  work  and  dutj^ 
that  lie  before  them  as  a nation  if  the  losses  of  the 
war  are  to  be  repaired,  the  wounds  of  the  country 
healed,  her  material  prosperity  restored,  and  the  moral 
attitude  to  which  she  rose  during  the  war  maintained. 
Then,  after  quoting  Pope  Leo  XIII’s  call  for  a return 
to  Christian  principles  from  the  neglect  of  which  such 
evils  have  resulted  as  to  cause  present  sorrow  and  fear 
for  the  future,  the  Bishops  set  forth  the  rights  of  God, 
the  duty  of  society  to  Christ,  the  duties  of  the  State 


towards  the  Church,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond.  Whilst-,  they  say,  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  is  a departure  from  what  God  wishes, 
“ separation  should  at  least  be  organized  according 
to  the  requirements  of  justice,  and  the  State  should 
recognize  and  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Church.”  As  to  marriage,  “ it  is  a grievous  sin  against 
nature  and  the  will  of  God  to  frustrate  the  end  of 
marriage  by  selfish  and  sensual  calculations.  Disastrous 
as  well  as  criminal  are  the  theories  and  practices  which 
teach  or  conduce  to  the  restriction  of  births.  The  war 
has  laid  a revealing  finger  on  the  mortal  peril  to  which 
they  have  exposed  the  country.  Let  not  the  lesson 
be  lost  to  us.  The  gaps  caused  by  death  must  be  filled 
if  France  is  to  be  French  and  strong  enough  to  defend 
herself  and  prosper.”  Freedom  in  education  is  then 
demanded,  and  an  urgent  plea  put  forward  for  respect 
and  obedience  to  duly  regulated  authority.  Next 
we  have  an  appeal  for  union  among  all  classes : “In 
face  of  the  unjust  aggression  which  imperilled  our 
integrity  and  independence,  we  became  as  one.  That 
union  must  be  maintained  ; for  necessary  as  it  was 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  it  is  no  less  necessary 
for  its  restoration.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
religious  strife  must  be  banished  from  our  midst  and 
that  every  citizen  may  be  free  to  practise  his  belief 
without  fear  of  ostracism  or  disfavour.  The  union  of 
classes,  that  was  cemented  during  the  war  by  our 
work  and  sacrifices  in  common,  must  be  prolonged 
with  the  days  of  peace.  Class  war  could  not  but  be 
fatal  to  the  world.”  Finally,  the  Bishops  say  that 
they  are  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  a return  to  the  Christian  ideal ; but 
with  open  arms  and  hearts  they  offer  to  co-operate 
in  it  by  every  means  in  their  power,  so  that  the  country 
may  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victory  vouchsafed. 


The  Bishop  of  Truro’s  attempt  to  assert  his  authority 
in  Cury-with-Gunwalloe  has  not  been  completely 
successful.  It  is  true  that  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Wason  has 
been  deprived  of  the  living,  because,  after  being  warned 
he  persisted  in  holding  a Benediction  service  in  the 
parish  church.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Wason  does  not 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  sentence,  and  so,  regarding 
himself  as  still  the  vicar,  he  retains  the  keys  of  the 
church.  The  Bishop  had  proposed  to  take  the  service 
himself  the  first  Sunday  after  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, but  not  making  allowance  for  Mr.  Wason’s 
peculiar  point  of  view,  he  had  not  taken  the  precaution 
of  securing  the  keys.  When  he  arrived  in  the  -early 
morning  he  found  the  door  locked.  Proceeding  then 
to  the  vicarage,  the  Bishop  asked  for  the  keys,  but 
to  Mr.  Wason  the  keys  had  now  become  a sacred  trust, 
and  he  courteously  refused  to  give  them  up.  At 
11.30  Mr.  Wason  began  service,  and  five  minutes  later 
the  Bishop  appeared.  The  Western  Morning  Nrws, 
describing  the  scene,  says  : "For  a moment  or  two 
his  lordship  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  into 
the  church  regarding  the  scene.  Mr.  Wason  was 
sitting  in  the  chair  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  was  about 
to  commence  his  sermon.  Then  the  Bishop  went  to 
the  vevtry.  Mr.  Wason  proceeded  with  his  sermon. 
The  Bishop  waited  in  the  vestry  for  half  an  hour,  and 
during  that  time  )he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  character  of  the  service.  The  people  waited  in 
great  expectation  of  what  would  happen,  and  certainly 
in  the  hope  that  the  Bishop  would  conduct  the  service. 
Mr.  Wason  obviously  extended  his  sermon,  and  at 
12.5  the  Bishop  left  the  church.”  Mr.  Wason  has 
since  repeated  his  explanation  that  as  he  cannot  regard 
his  deprivation  as  a canonical  act  of  the  Bishop,  he 
feels  that  he  is  the  “ only  lawful  parish  priest  of  Cury- 
with-Gunwalloe.”  He  adds,  “ Any  other  priest  or 
Bishop  [attempting  to  exercise  priestly  functions  without 
my  consent,  I must,  therefore,  regard  as  a schismatical 
intruder.”  Apparently  the  cympathies  of  the  parish- 
ioners are  with  the  Bishop  rather  than  with  the  vicar. 


In  fact,  Mr.  Wason  seems  to  get  very  little  sympathy 
in  any  quarter.  The  Church  papers  all  condemn  him. 
Only  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Church 
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T imzs  is  there  any  attempt  to  excuse  him.  The  Rev. 
A.  Baverstock  writes  : “ Although  the  real  issue  has 
been  carefully  camouflaged,  so  carefully  as  to  deceive 
many  excellent  priests,  Catholic  layfolk  verj.  generally, 
and  a growing  number  of  priests,  see  in  the  attack 
on  Benediction  an  attack  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  attack  on  Father  Wason, 
like  the  attack  on  Dr.  Pusey  and  others  since,  is  an 
attack  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  offence  which 
has  roused  the  forces  of  Sadduceeism  in  the  Estab- 
lishment is  the  offence  of  making  the  worship  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood  unmis- 
takably conspicuous.  Those  who  realize  this  will 
support  Father  Wason  in  the  brave  stand  which  he 
is  making  with  their  sympathy,  their  prayers,  and,  if 
need  be,  with  their  purses.”  Others  take  the  view 
that  the  sentence  is  too  severe  and  out  of  proportion 
to  the  offence.  Thus  Mr.  Henry  Ross  says:  “ Th 
whole  thing  savours  of  tyranny.  It  does  not  signify 
that  the  victim  in  this  instance  was  the  Vicar  of  Cury, 
which  is  a remote  village  in  South  Cornwall,  nor  that 
the  seiviceLvas  Benediction,  or  a temperance  service, 
or  a mission  service,  or  Stations  of  the  Cross,  or  a harvest 
festival,  or  anything  outside  the  covers  of  the^Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  point  is  : an  extreme  penalty 
is  exacted,  the  Bishop  is  the  accuser,  the  Bishop  is 
judge  in  his  own  case,  the  Bishop  sentences  deprivation.” 
The  writer  then  goes  on  to  contrast  the  offence  with 
the  penalty.  What  was  the  offence  ? “An  extra 
service,  known  and  practised  in  anothei  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church  by  many  Cardinals,  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  far  greater  in  a way  than  the  Bishop  of  Truro, 
and  therefore  we  may  regard  it,  '^whether  we  like  it  01 
not,  as  neither  profane  nor  sacrilegious.”  Then ^he 
considers  the  penalty.  “ Deprivation  of  living,  as  if 
-the  offender  had  been  grossly  immoral  or  hideously 
sinful,  or  a grave  scandal  to  religion.”  He  concludes 
with  the  jvvords  : “ Methinks  the  punishment  exceeds 
the  offence.”  But  that  way  of  putting  the  case  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  Bishop  ; it  omits  to  mention  that  the 
Vicar  was  openly  and  persistently  disobedient.  § 

One  advantage  of  the  freedom  brought  by  even  a 
temporary  cessation  of  the  party  struggle  on  education 
is  that  those  who  know  something  of  the  subject  feel 
themselves  free  to  speak  as  educationists  rather  than  as 
party  politicians.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  may  cite 
the  speech  made  last  week  by  Lord  Haldane  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Church  Managers  and  Teachers’ 
Association  at  Sheffield,  which  was  an  outspoken,  if 
somewhat  belated,  insistence  on  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  a religious  atmosphere  in  schools.  First 
Lord  Haldane  laid  down  definitely  that  education  must 
deal  with  the  whole  individual,  and  not  merely  one  side 
of  him.  In  the  secondary  school  especially  atmosphere 
entered  into  the  teaching.  Indeed,  “ as  atmosphere 
was  everything,  how  could  it  be  settled  what  should 
be  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  religious  side  of  the 
young  person  should  be  developed?  There  was  only 
one  test  which  the  law  of  this  country  allowed,  and  that 
was  : What  did  the  parent  wish?  The  State  had  no 
business  to  put  a boy  or  girl  compulsorily  into  an  atmo- 
sphere which  was  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  parent. 
Religious  teaching  must  be  founded  on  a definite  doc- 
trine. It  was  only  by  means  of  definite  doctrine  that 
one  could  get  to  concrete  symbols.  Everybody  thought 
in  images.  The  most  profound  thinking  started  with 
images,  from  which  abstractions  were  made  and  built 
into  a system.  It  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  thinking 
in.  images,  and,  therefore,  if  they  desired  to  make  a 
faith  very  vivid  there  must  be  symbols  or  images — 
concrete  representations  in  which  it  was  presented. 
Every  form  of  religion  for  the  people  was,  therefore, 
based  on  something  personal,  something  which  was  the 
starting  point,  and  which  carried  faith  to  conviction 
and  compelled  a sense  of  submission  in  the  presence  of 
the  higher,  which  was  at  the  very  foundation  of  reli- 
gion.” All  through  the  long  struggle  for  the  schools 
Catholics  have  insisted  on  this  point,  and  this  recogni- 
tion of  it  by  a Liberal  leader  like  Lord  Haldane  is  to  be 
welcomed  and  remembered. 


REVIEWS 


SIR  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE’S  WORKS. 


The  Collected  Works  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  Edited  by 
his  son,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave.  Vols.  I and  II. 
30s.  net.  each.  Cambridge  : University  Press. 

HISTORY  and  historical  research  owe  a considerable 
debt  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  first  two  volumes 
of  whose  collected  works  are  now  forthcoming  in  a fine 
library  edition  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  The 
only  son  of  Mr.  Meyer  Cohen,  he  had  dreamed  of  foreign 
travel,  but  the  bankruptcy  of  his  father  compelled  him  to 
turn  to  the  law  as  a means  of  livelihood,  eked  out  by  work 
for  the  Press.  With  a mind  richly  endowed,  his  keenest 
interest  was  history,  and  to  this  he  soon  definitely  devoted 
himself.  With  the  national  records  scattered  and  in  con- 
fusion, he  not  only  saw’  the  need  for  their  systematic  organi- 
zation and  care,  but  was  successful  in  1822  in  persuading 
the  Record  Commission  to  collect  them  and  begin  their 
publication.  In  1834  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Treasury 
Records,  then  in  a state  of  confusion  in  the  Chapter  House 
at  Westminster,  and  four  years  later  Deputy-Keeper  of  the 
Records.  So  successfully  did  he  direct  his  energy  and  deter- 
mination that  he  contrived  to  collect  the  national  archives, 
then  distributed  in  fifty-six  different  places,  and  see  them 
safely  housed  in  the  new  Record  Office  in  Chancery  Lane. 
Had  he  done  nothing  more  than  this  he  would  have  ren- 
dered a service  to  future  students  of  our  history  the  great- 
ness of  which  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  But  he  was 
not  merely  a learned  and  industrious  archivist,  he  was  a 
great  reader  and  a prolific  writer  on  historical  matters, 
especially  those  connected  with  Normandy  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  this  department  he  shed  much  light  upon  our 
ancient  institutions,  and  so,  both  as  archivist  and  historian, 
did  a huge  amount  of  valuable  pioneer  work,  though  some 
of  it  has  undoubtedly  been  since  superseded.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  habit  of  diffuseness  in  style  and  the  lack  of  impartiality 
may  partly  account  for  the  comparative  oblivion  into  which 
his  work  has  fallen.  His  conviction  of  certain  leading  his- 
torical principles  was  so  strong  that  he  sought  to  enforce 
them.  To  his  mind  the  great  key  of  medieval  history  was 
that  “ the  States  composing  Western  Christendom  were  to 
be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  succession  of  the  imperial 
authority  of  Rome.”  He  also  insisted  that  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  rise  of  our  constitution  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  dynasty  from  its  first  establish- 
ment. As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  Normans 
towards  this  country,  he  thought  that  the  view’  of  a bitter 
race  war  on  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
To  him,  we  are  told,  “ it  seemed  that  the  remarkable  fact 
in  English  history  is  the  practical  union  of  English  national 
life  was  never  broken  by  the  Normans ; hence  the  vigorous 
and  uninterrupted  progress  of  national  power.”  Though  at 
times  he  .may  have  written  more  like  an  advocate  than  a 
judge,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  what  his  son  tells  us  in  the 
memoir  prefixed  to  these  collected  works,  that  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  s work  was  marked  throughout  by  a strenuous 
effort  to  reach  the  truth.  “ To  obtain  this  no  pains  were 
spared.  The  original  sources  were  carefully  examined.  If 
a.  city  or  a river  or  a battlefield  was  to  be  described,  it  was 
visited,  studied  and  commented  on  upon  the  spot.”  If,  like 
Hal  lam,  he  has  become  largely  out  of  date,  it  is  no  small 
credit  to  him.  that  by  smoothing  the  way  of  students  in 
research  by  stimulating  interest  in  our  history,  he  made  it 
possible  for  those  who  followed  him  to  do  better  work  than 
himself.  He  would  have  been  the  last  to  grudge  them  their 
success;  nay,  rather  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  rejoice 
at  it.  J 


In  the  two  volumes  before  us  are  contained  the  opening 
chapters  of  “The  History  of  Normandy,”  which  describe 
the  Caroling  era,  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Normans 
under  Rollo,  and  the  history  of  the  new  Duchy  down  to  the 
°r  *ichardf  the  Fearless  in  996.  The  eight  volumes 
sti  to  follow’  after  concluding  the  History  of  Normandy, 
will  contain  The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons”;  “The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth;  ” tw’o 
stones—  The  Merchant  and  the  Friar  ” and  “ Three 
Generations  of  a Norfolk  Family  ”;  and  a number  of  un- 
affected papers  written  as  introductions  to  volumes  in  the 
Polls  series  or  as  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews.  And  readers  may  congratulate  themselves  that 
there  are  no  war-time  restrictions  visible  in  the  production 
™ urn?s  1 we  have  an  ample  page,  large,  clear  print 
nd  substantial  bmding,  an  abundance  of  maps,  elaborate 
notes  and  a copious  index. 

JIhnat  is  here  presented  is,  in  the  main,  readable,  and  bears 
evidence  of  wide  reading  and  intense  personal  interest  in 
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what  is  at  times  a story  of  no  small  intricacy.  Into  that 
story  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  here  to  enter.  But  we 
may  offer  two  or  three  gleanings,  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  author’s  standpoint  and  send  readers  to  his 
pages  for  themselves. 

Speaking  in  his  Preface  to  the  “ History  of  Normandy  ” 
of  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  “ any  writer  treating 
of  the  dark  or  middle  ages,”  he  points  out  that 

A dead  set  has  been  made  again t the  middle  ages,  as  periods 
immersed  in  darkness,  ignorance  and  barbarity.  But  most  of  all 
have  these  censures  been  directed  against  medieval  Christianity — 
“ an  abject  superstition,  tending  only  to  the  depression  and  de- 
basement of  the  human  mind.”  . . . These  calumnies,  which, 
if  excused,  are  only  excused  by  the  plea  of  insuperable  ignorance, 
not  unfrequently  exalted  into  fanatical  hatred,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  various  causes.  . . . Abstractedly  from  all  the  influences 
which  we  have  sustained  in  common  with  . the  rest  of  the 
civilized  commonwealth,  our  British  disparagement  of  the  middle 
ages  has  been  exceedingly  enhanced  by  our  grizzled  ecclesiastical 
or  church-historians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
. . . They  are  wrong  when  on  the  right  side,  false  when  true  . . . 
never  was  any  literature  more  calculate  to  derogate  against  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  destroy  goodwill  towards  man. 

Again,  to  illustrate  the  opportunities  to  the  hands  of  such 
writers,  he  says  : — 

The  scheme  and  intent  of  medieval  Catholicity  was  to  render 
faith  the  all-actuating  and  all-controlling  vitality.  This  high 
aspiration  failed.  . . . Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  system  extended, 
it  had  the  effect  of  connecting  every  social  element  with  Chris- 
tianity. And  Christianity,  being  thus  wrought  up  into  the 
medieval  system,  every  medieval  institution,  character,  or  mode 
of  thought  afforded  the  means  or  vehicle  for  the  vilification  of 
Christianity.  Never  do  these  writers  or  their  school  . . . treat 
the  clergy  or  the  Church  with  fairness  ; not  even  with  common 
honesty.  ...  By  a peculiar  ingenuity  of  disingenuousness,  they 
convert  the  efforts  made  by  the  medieval  Church  for  the  repres- 
sion of  vice  and  immorality  into  accusations  against  her. 

Very  interesting,  tpo,  will  be  found  the  author’s  remarks 
on  the  Roman  language  in  points  on  the  influence  of  the 
Church  in  altering  Latin,  adapting  it  to  her  own  uses  and 
those  of  the  world  in  general.  The  vocabulary  of  classical 
Latin  was  inadequate  for  Christian  thought  and  teaching, 
and  so  “ Christianity,  for  her  own  high  duties,  created  her 
own  language,  breathing  a new  spirit  into  the  tongue 
employed  in  liturgical  compositions,  prayer  or  collect,  hymn 
or  psalms.”  He  then  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate 
Bible  on  medieval  literature  and  mind,  which  acted  even 
“ far  more  energetically  ” than  the  Authorized  English 
Version. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  KIMHI. 

The  Longer  Commentary  of  R.  David  Kimhi  on  the  First 
Book  of  Psalms  (i-x,  xv-xvii,  xix,  xxii,  xxiv).  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  by  R.  G.  Finch,  B.D.  7s.  6d. 
net.  London  : S.P.C.K. 

RABBI  DAVID  KIMHI  is  in  some  respects  the  greatest 
of  Jewish  commentators,  and  his  works  are  still  of 
value  for  the  student.  We,  therefore,  welcome  these  trans- 
lated selections,  and  hope  they  may  lead  to  further  trans- 
lation and  publication.  Professor  Box,  one  of  the  general 
editors  of  these  S.P.C.K.  series,  contributes  an  introduction 
giving  the  history  of  Jewish  exegesis  down  to  Kimhi.  The 
old  “ Midrashic  ” exegesis,  homiletical  in  tendency,  and 
proposing  to  itself  religious  edification  rather  than  scientific 
study,  gave  little  hope  of  fruitful  development.  It  was  the 
Masoretic  studies,  which  began  to  flourish  in  the  seventh 
century,  that  doubtless  “ prepared  the  way  for  a closer  and 
more  literal  exposition  of  the  Biblical  text  ” (p.  xi).  The 
Masoretic  scholars  fixed  and  preserved  the  consonantal  text 
that  was  to  be  official  in  the  synagogues,  and  added  to  it 
a full  system  of  vowels.  In  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury Saadya  inaugurated  a new  epoch  of  Jewish  exegesis, 
based  upon  accurate  philology  in  all  its  departments.  Rashi 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  and  Maimonides  in  the  late 
twelfth,  were  Kimhi ’s  greatest  predecessors,  each  of  them 
with  marked  features  of  his  own.  Kimhi  himself  lived 
1160-1235  a.d.  “ While  not  strikingly  original,  Kimhi’s 
work  has  high  merit.  He  is  no  mere  compiler,  but  marshals 
his  material  with  the  sure  hand  of  a thorough  scholar,  who 
possesses  in  a high  degree  the  power  of  lucid  systematiza- 
tion and  popular  exposition  ” (p.  xix). 

Occasionally  we  find  a small  anti-Christian  excursus  in 
the  commentary,  but  such  are  easily  recognized  and,  truth 
to  say,  they  are  not  of  a very  dangerous  character.  For  the 
most  part  there  is  a conscientious  effort  to  bring  out  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  considerable  skill 
and  learning  is  displayed  in  so  doing.  As  we  have  said,  we 
can  only  hope  for  more.  The  translation  is  good,  and  the  j 
book  well  brought  out. 


MORAL  THEOLOGY. 

Compendium  Theologice  Moralis.  By  Sabetti-Barrett. 
27th  edit.  20s.  net.  London  : Herder. 

A BOOK  that  has  reached  its  twenty-seventh  edition  in 
practically  one  generation  needs  no  recommendation 
from  a reviewer.  The  work  has  an  established  position  in 
all  theological  colleges,  and  will  remain  a classical  treatise 
if  kept  up  to  date,  like  the  present  edition.  The  publication 
of  the  New  Code  of  Canon  Law  has  made  it  imperatively 
necessary  to  revise  all  manuals  of  Moral  Theology,  espe- 
cially when  they  treat  of  the  Sacraments.  Hence  this  new 
edition  is  both  necessary  and  welcome. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  book  to  say  that  it  is  a 
compendium ; anything  more  than  a summary  would 
require  several  volumes  as  large  as  this.  But  the  obvious 
merit  of  this  edition  is  that  it  incorporates  the  new  canons 
into  the  text,  and  prints  them  in  bold,  clear  type,  so  that 
the  student  knows  at  once  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
most  recent  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  have 
already  finished  their  course  of  Moral  Theology  can  easily 
revise  their  knowledge  and  correct  past  teaching.  Too 
many  summaries  of  Moral  Theology  have  been  written 
without  complete  reference  to  Canon  Law.  There  will  be 
no  excuse  for  doing  so  now  that  the  Canon  Law  has  been 
so  succinctly  codified.  We  very  sincerely  thank  and  con- 
gratulate Professor  Barrett  for  his  work,  and  wish  that  his 
example  had  been  followed  by  other  theologians  Mean- 
while this  book  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  field,  and  is  sure  to 
have— as  indeed  we  hope  it  will  have — a very  wide  circula- 
tion. We  purposely  refrain  from  criticising  any  of  the 
opinions  of  the  original  author,  Father  Sabetti,  or  of  his 
reviser,  as  this  work  has  been  already  done  by  many 
reviewers.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  one  criticism, 
namely,  that  the  estimate  given  in  the  present  work  of  the 
absolute  sum  in  theft  (p.  369)  is  extremely  generous.  Few 
modern  theologians,  we  think,  would  put  it  so  high. 

CHRIST  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Le  Christ,  Vie  de  I’Ame.  Par  D.  Columba  Marmion,  Abb6 
de  Maredsous.  Fr.  6.50.  Abbaye  de  Maredsous. 

THE  ABBOT  OF  MAREDSOUS  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  an  altogether  mature  work — mature  by  succession 
of  editions  and  by  personal  experience  in  directing  souls  out 
of  their  perplexities  into  the  simple  life  of  the  soul,  which 
is  Christ.  The  basis  is  the  eternal  predestination  in  Christ 
of  all  souls  that  during  the  course  of  time  are  to  work  out 
their  salvation.  The  fundamental  text  is  put  at  the  very 
beginning : — “ It  is  Christ  that  God  has  chosen  us  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.  In  His  love,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  His  will,  He  has  predestined  us  to  be  His 
adopted  sons,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  His  grace  ” (Ephes.  i,  4-6).  Only  Christ  is  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life.  How  many  are  there  now  to  whom  He 
could  not  say,  “ The  way  you  know  ” ! The  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  world  in  that  even  the  nominally  Christian 
part  has  largely  turned  light  to  darkness  by  corrupting  the 
Gospels  to  suit  that  awful  thing,  the  “ modern  mind,”  which 
is  wild  and  unsettled  as  are  the  most  flighty  of  animals. 
Also  the  Abbot  believes  we  need  very  much  to  be  guided  in 
the  practice  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  it  is  to  these  directly 
that  he  offers  his  very  able  assistance.  He  travels  over 
the  whole  course  of  the  Church’s  system,  marking  the 
divisions  with  great  accuracy,  and  enriching  his  instruction 
with  most  valuable  comments. 

First  there  is  the  divine  economy  fulfilled  in  the  mission 
of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church.  Then  follow  sacramental  means  and 
the  many  precious  adjuncts  which  are  their  complements. 
So  life  in  Christ  on  earth  leads  up  to  a Christian  death, 
which  is  the  entrance  into  the  better  life,  the  fullness  of  the 
inheritance  assigned  to  the  sons  of  God.  The  last  chapter 
is  headed  “ Coheredes  Christi.”  “ Nous  verons  Dieu. 
Est-ce  tout?  Non;  voir  Dieu,  c’est  le  premier  Element  de 
la  vie  6ternelle  : mais  si  1 ’intelligence  est  divinement 
rassasi6e  par  l’^ternelle  Verit6,  ne  faut-il  pas  que  la  volont6 
le  soit  aussi  par  l’infinie  Bont6?  Nous  aimerons  Dieu.  Sa 
charity,  dit  S.  Paul,  ne  finera  jamais.  Nous  aimerons  Dieu, 
non  plus  d’un  amour  faible,  vacillant,  si  souvent  distrait 
par  la  creature,  expos6  & la  ruine,  mais  d’un  amour  puis- 
sant, pur,  parfait,  eternel  ” (p.  571). 


ST.  PATRICK’S  PURGATORY. 

The  Story  of  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory.  By  Shane  Leslie. 
2S.  6d.  London  : Herder. 

LITTLE  has  been  written  on  this  wonderful  island  with 
its  historic  scenes  of  penance,  yet  every  son  ot  Erin 
knows  of  it,  and  hopes  one  day  to  go  there.  Mr.  Leslie 
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writes  in  his  vivid  fashion  the  story  of  the  " Coming  of 
Patrick  ” of  " The  Vision  of  Dabheoc,”  of  “ The  Penance  of 
Ciaran,”  &c.  One  is  transported  to  the  ages  of  faith  and 
allowed  a glimpse  of  that  other  world  which  so  many  find  it 
hard  to  accept,  but  which  to  the  Celt,  and  indeed  to  the 
Catholic  of  all  ages,  is,  if  anything,  more  real  than  this 
passing  show.  We  said  “ transported,”  yet  St.  Patrick’s 
Purgatory  still  continues,  and  though  no  one  now  may  be 
vouchsafed  such  visions  as  those  oi  the  Knight  Owen,  yet 
scenes  of  faith  can  be  witnessed  there  which  are  perhaps 
of  greater  value  than  the  vision  ! Listen  to  the  Druid 
describing  the  Coming  of  Patrick  which  he  sees  in  vision  : 
“ He  is  the  love  friend  of  Jesus,  Whom  men  call  the  King  of 
the  Wounds,  but  I can  tell  thee  little  of  His  fishing,  save  that 
he  hath  nets  laid  over  the  high  hills  of  Ireland.”  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Mr.  Leslie’s  Introduction  to  the 
stories  which  follow  that  Cardinal  Campeggio,  the  Legate 
in  the  divorce  suit  of  Henry  VIII,  actually  visited  this 
famous  shrine  ! 


LITERARY  NOTES 


We  were  remarking  the  other  day,  that  Welsh  Catholics 
do  not  labour  under  the  disadvantage  so  forcibly  described 
by  Cardinal  Newman  in  one  of  his  university  lectures, 
where  he  dwells  on  the  Protestant,  or  non-Catholic,  character 
of  the  great  national  literature  of  England.  For,  since  the 
Welsh  national  literature  began  at  an  earlier  date,  before 
the  religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  works 
of  some  of  its  greatest  poets,  which  still  serve  as  models  of 
classic  form,  are  as  Catholic  in  character  and  spirit  as  the 
poetry  of  Spain  or  Italy.  It  will  be  readily  agreed  that  this 
is  a point  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  language 
question  in  Catholic  education  and  missionary  work  in 
Wales.  And  if  the  same  work  had  to  be  attempted  among 
people  of  Italian  race  and  speech  who  had  lost  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  but  still  loved  their  rich  national  literature, 
we  should  all  see  the  folly  of  sending  them  missioners  who 
knew  nothing  of  Italian  and  had  never  read  a line  of  Dante 
or  Tasso.  But  English  readers,  wno  are  apt  to  associate 
the  Welsh  tongue  with  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion,  may  find  it  hard 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  there  is  a rich  Catholic  vein  in  Welsh 
national  literature.  And  for  this  reason,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  tov  support  the  above  statement  by  some  trustworthy 
evidence. 


There  is,  we  may  add,  more  reason  for  this  precaution, 
because  tne  statement  really  involves  a question  of  opinion 
as  well  as  one  of  plain  fact.  Most  people,  we  suppose, 
are  aware  that  Welsh  bards  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages 
when  the  whole  country  was  Catholic.  And  though  some  of 
their  writings  may  have  perished,  the  mere  existence  of 
some  early  Catholic  literature  in  Welsh  can  scarcely  surprise 
us.  But  it  is  another  matter  when  we  make  bold  to  say 
that  amongthese  medieval  writerswere  some  of  the  greatest 
poets  in  the  national  literature,  and  that  their  work  still 
serves  as  a model  of  classic  form.  This  is  so  different  from 
the  case  oi  English  literary  history  that  the  reader  may  be 
apt  to  regard  the  statement  with  some  suspicion.  May 
it  not  be  the  too  partial  opinion  of  some  Catholic  student, 
scarcely  competent  to  compare  and  place  the  Welsh  medie- 
val poets,  and  biased,  however  unconsciously,  by  theological 
interest  ? It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  some  satisfaction  to 
have  the  praise  of  these  old  singers  sounded  by  someone 
who  is  not  open  to  this  suspicion,  and  to  find  the  religious 
work  of  a Catholic  bard  actually  takea  as  a model  by  some 
competent  professor  of  Welsh  poetic  art. 

Happily  for  our  purpose,  this  evidence  is  not  far  to  seek. 
For  George  Borrow,  of  Romany  fame,  one  of  the  first 
Englishmen  to  study  and  interpret  Welsh  literature,  was 
not  only  a staunch  Protestant  but  a violent  opponent  ot 
Popery.  And  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  medieval- 
ism of  the  Romantic  movement.  But  while  he  appreciated 
the  merits  01  the  later  poets  whose  religious  belief  was  more 
in  harmony  with  his  own,  the  Welsh  poet  to  whom  he  gave 
the  highest  place,  and  who  excited  his  warmest  enthusiasm 
was  Ab  Gwylim,  a Catholic  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages.  jy 

This  fact  may  serve  to  show  that  modern  readers  who 
study  Welsh  literature  for  its  own  sake,  even  though  their 
own  bias  may  be  against  Catholicism,  find  some  of  the  chief 
masterpieces  of  the  literature  in  the  Catholic  period.  But 
let  us  take  another  instance  in  illustration,  an  instance  which 
in  some  respects  is  yet  more  to  our  purpose.  j^For  Boirow, 
as  an  Englishman,  was  perhaps,  •,  not  the_best  judge  of 
Welsh  poetic  form ; and  the  poems  which  moved  him  most 


were  not  religious  in  character.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  take  the  practical  tribute  paid  by  a modem  Welsh  bard 
to  some  distinctly  religious  poetry  of  the  Catholic  Middle 
Ages. 

% ' 

Readers  who  wish  to  acquire  the  difficult  art  of  com- 
posing Welsh  poetry  will  find  a safe  and  pleasing  guide  in 
Iolo  Morganwg — to  give  him  his  bardic  name — whose  little 
manual,  “ Yr  Ysgol  Farddol,”  gives  a clear  and  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  twenty-four  metres  and  the  laws  of 
Welsh  poetic  art.  In  its  way  it  is  as  complete  as  the 
account  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  set  forth  in  Her- 
mann’s celebrated  treatise  or  in  Gaisford’s  Hephaistion. 
But  it  is  framed  on  a simpler  plan  and  cast  in  the  popular 
form  of  a dialogue.  As  might  be  expected,  as  the  structure 
of  each  metre  is  explained,  it  is  illustrated  by  lines  or 
couplets  drawn  from  standard  poets.  And  when,  after 
treating  of  lines  and  metres,  the  teacher  comes  to  explain 
the  structure  of  an  “ Awdl,”  or  ode,  the  pupil  asks  for  an 
example  of  this  composition.  Readers  of  Hermann  may 
remember  that  when  he  comes  to  the  corresponding  part 
of  his  metrical  doctrine,  he  gives  us  a choral  ode  of  Euripides 
as  an  example.  And  where  does  our  Welsh  Hermann  go 
for  a classic  model  ? The  teacher  in  the  dialogue  tells  the 
pupil  that  he  has  two  odes  to  give,  adding,  before  reading 
them,  that  they  both  savour  strongly  of  Popery — which  they 
certainly  do.  The  first  of  them  is  the  ode  to  our  Lady  of 
Penrhys,  composed  by  William  Tew  and  recited  at  an 
Eisteddfod  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


Apart  from  the  value  of  this  Catholic  element  in  the  old 
poetry,  this  study,  as  we  have  observed,  may  be  of  seivioe 
to  the  missioner  as  a means  of  winning  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  is  working.  But  here,  again,  some 
good  people  are  disposed  to  be  sceptical.  The  difficulties 
presented  by  the  language  seem  to  them  so  great  that  they 
doubt  whether  one  who  is  not  a native  Welshman  can  make 
much  of  the  study.  Happily,  the  little  magazine  which  led 
us  to  speak  on  this  subject  supplies  an  effective  answer  to 
this  objection.  For  the  same  number  of  the  Collegian 
reprints,  from  the  pages  of  Y Geninen,  the  leading  Welsh 
Nonconformist  quarterly  magazine,  a graceful  little  poem 
on  the  death  of  the  late  Father  T.  B.  Kane,  S.J.  (Maol 
Dafydd),  of  Llandrindod.  Father  Kane,  as  a note  in  the 
Collegian  informs  us,  “ was  a well-known  figure  at  the 
annual  national  meetings  of  Wsles,  and  was  a bard  of  some 
note,  being  an  excellent  Welsh  scholar.” 


It  is  pleasant  to  find  this  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  a Catholic  priest  and  a Jesuit  in  the  pages 
01  a Nonconformist  magazine.  And  it  may  surely  be  taken 
as  a practical  proof  of  the  advantage  of  this  study  as  a means 
of  winning  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  racial  and  religious  prejudice.  For  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  as  “ Gwynedd  ” the  author  of  the  elegy, 
reminds  us,  Fatner  Kane  was  not  himself  a Welshman,  but 
came  from  Ireland.  Naturally  enough,  the  poet  describes 
Father  Kane  in  the  first  place,  by  his  bardic  name  of  Maol 
Dafydd.  This  official  title  made  it  unnecessary  to  use  the 
word  “ Father,”  which  some  Protestants  are  rather  chary 
of  applying  to  Catholic  priests.  But  “ Gwynedd  ” goes 
out  of  his  way  to  introduce  it  later  in  the  poem  when  he 
speaks  of  his  hero  as  ‘‘  Y ‘Tad.’”  And  while  he  praises 
Father  Kane  as  a poet  and  pays  a tribute  to  his  character 
as  a man,  we  note  that  he  lays  special  stress  on  his  love  for 
Wales  and  the  music  of  the  Welsh  language. 

W.  H.  K. 
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A JESUIT  ASTRONOMER. 

Father  Walter  Sidgreaves,  S.J.,  F.R.A.S. 

Father  Walter  Sidgreaves,  S.J.,  the  director  of  the 
Stonyhurst  College  Observatory,  died1  at  Stonyhurst, 
on  June  12,  in  his  82nd  year,  after  a long  and  lingering  last 
illness,  borne  with  exemplary  courage  and  patience.  His 
strength  had  been  visibly  failing  for  the  last  year,  but 
up  to  a month  before  his  death  he  insisted  on  following 
the  common  life  of  the  community  duties,  and  doing  his 
routine  work  at  the  observatory.  He  was  a model 
religious  and  a holy  Jesuit.  He  had  a great  devotion  to 
Holy  Mass,  and  dragged  himself  to  the  altar  to  offer  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  when  he  could  hardly  stand.  He  had  all 
the  dogged  perseverance  and  determination  of  the  Lan- 
cashire man's  character,  but  sublimated  and  ennobled 
by  grace.  He  was  a most  kindly,  gentle  and  amiable 
character,  distinguished  by  great  sympathy  and  charity 
for  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Even  as  a boy, 
we  are  informed  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
noted  for  his  great  piety. 

He  was  born  October  4,  1837,  the  second  son  of  Edward 
Sidgreaves,  Esq.,  of  Grimsargh,  near  Preston,  and  was 
educated  at  Stonyhurst  College.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1855,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1871.  Among 
the  offices  he  held  in  the  Society  were  those  of  Minister 
at  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  at  Beaumont,  and  at  the  English 
College  in  Malta.  He  was  also  for  several  years  Superior 
ot  the  scholastics  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Stonyhurst. 

But  his  principal  work  was  in  connection  with  the 
observatory  at  Stonyhurst.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
erection  and  adjustment  of  all  the  instrumental  equipment 
01  the  observatory.  He  was,  especially  in  his  later  years, 
very  deaf.  Naturally  of  a disposition  that  avoided  public 
appearances  he  effaced  himsell,  and  carried  on  the 
drudgery  work  of  the  institution  so  that  others  might 
devote  themselves  more  freely  to  scientific  research. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  a long  and  distinguished  scientific 
career,  and  was  greatly  respected  in  scientific  circles. 

His  first  directorship  of  the  observatory  was  during  the 
years  1863-68  while  the  late  Father  Perry  was  engaged 
in  his  theological  studies.  He  was  a pioneer  in  the  science 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  in  1863  commenced  the 
regular  series  of  magnetic  observations  which  have  been 
continued,  mainly  by  himself,  uninterruptedly  since  that 
time.  His  last  observation  at  the  observatory  was  on 
May  3rd  of  the  magnetic  dip.  In  1866  he  installed  all 
the  self-recording  meteorological  instruments  in  -the 
observatory,  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  one  of  the  seven  principal  stations  for  meteorology 
in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  following  year  he  was  the 
means  of  acquiring  an  eight-inch  equatorial  telescope, 
which  permitted  of  great  development  in  the  astronomical 
work  of  the  observatory.  Up  to  that  time  the  only 
refractor  possessed  by  the  observatory  was  a four-inch 
equatorial,  which,  however,  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  telescope  systematically  used  by  the  famous  Father 
Secchi,  who  came  to  Stonyhurst  as  an  exile  in  the 
revolutionary  troubles  in  Italy  in  1848. 

When  Father  Perry  took  charge  of  the  observatory 
in  1868,  he  found  a well  equipped  establishment  awaiting 
his  scientific  activities.  Father  Sidgreaves  accompanied 
Father  Perry  in  several  of  his  scientific  expeditions.  He 
took  part  with  him  in  the  magnetic  survey,  first  of  West, 
and  then  of  East  France,  in  the  years  1868-69.  He  also 
served  as  companion  to  him  in  the  two  Government 
expeditions  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the 
sun’s  disc  in  Kergueland  Island,  in  1874,  and  in  Mada- 
gascar in  1882.  When  Father  Perry  died,  in  1889,  on 
the  total  solar  eclipse  expedition,  at  Salut  Isles,  French 
Guiana,  Father  Sidgreaves  resumed  the  direction  of  the 
observatory.  While  he  maintained  the  solar  observations 
inaugurated  by  his  predecessor,  he  devoted  himself  more 
particularly  to  stellar  spectroscopy.  In  this  branch  of 
astrophysics  he  devised  some  very  efficient  instruments 
with  which  he  took  a whole  series  of  remarkable  photo- 
graphs of  stellar  spectra,  notably  of  the  new  stars  which 
appeared  in  1892  and  1901.  He  was  a most  painstaking, 
accurate,  and  methodical  observer.  Not  only  were  these 
spectra  much  admired  in  expert  scientific  circles,  but  they 
were  awarded  a gold  medal  in  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of 
1904,  and  a grand  prix  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition 
of  1908.  But  what  he  prized  most  was  the  recognition 
of  his  work,  and  a special  blessing  sent  to  him  by  our  late 
Holy  Father  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Averse  to  public  appear- 
ances, he  lectured  but  rarely,  but  in  1904  his  original 
researches  on  the  spectrum  of  the  star  Beta  Lyrae  formed 
the  subject  of  a lecture  which  he  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Institution.  Among  other  notable  scientific  work 


communicated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  was  a* 
memoir  on  the  relations  between  sun-spots  and  terrestrial 
magnetism.  At  the  commencement  of  this  second  director- 
ship of  the  Stonyhurst  observatory,  he  installed  a fine 
fifteen-inch  refracting  object  glass,  the  memorial  sub- 
scribed for  by  friends  of  the  late  Father  Perry  ; he  acquired 
a seismograph  and  set  up  a powerful  wireless  telegraphic 
plant.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  1891,  and  served  for  many  years  on  its  Council. 

As  a scholastic  he  had  taught  chemistry  and  mathe- 
matics, and  as  a priest  for  twenty-five  years  he  taught 
physics  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Stonyhurst.  His  lectures 
were  marked  by  much  originality  in  exposition,  and  a 
very  remarkable  skill  in  the  arrangement  and  performance 
of  his  experiments.  He  was  buried  at  Stonyhurst  on 
June  14  the  celebrant  at  the  Requiem  Mass  being  the 
Very  Reverend  Father  Wright,  S.J.,  the  Provincial  of  the 
English  Province.  He  lies  between  the  Church  and  the 
observatory,  the  two  objects  of  the  long  fife  of  this  holy 
priest  and  religious,  and  devoted  son  of  Stonyhurst. 
R.I.P. 


A BORNEO  MISSION. 

The  Rev.  Leo  Van  den  Bergh,  one  of  the  Mill  Hill 
Missionary  Fathers,  writes  to  us  as  follows  from  Sibu, 
Sarawak,  Borneo,  appealing  to  Catholics  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  help  for  his  poor  mission  : — 

“ The  poverty  in  Europe,  due  to  the  war,  is  great,  but  still 
I do  also  trust,  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  your  well-known  charity 
and  sympathy  of  old  for  your  missionary  priests  in  far-off 
barbarous  countries  does  not  neglect  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
in  their  spiritual,  and,  as  it  is  nowadays,  their  material  misery. 
I am  a poor  missionary  priest,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
innumerable  natives  living  along  the  lower  Rejang  and  its 
tributaries  in  Borneo.  Chapels  I have  none  at  all,  and  huts 
for  myself  there  is  only  one — -a  very  poor  house,  in  the  middle 
of  my  large  district- — -where  I stay  purposely  for  five  or  six  days 
to  get  some  rest,  and  especially  to  say  Holy  Mass  there  in  a 
better  place.  The  rest  of  each  month  I have  to  live  and  pray 
simply  in  the  miserable  sheds  of  the  wild  Dayaks,  whose  places 
are  really  unfit  for  saying  my  daily  Holy  Mass- — even  so  that 
my  superior.  Mgr.  Edmund  Dunn,  Prefect  Apostolic  of  British 
North  Borneo,  when  last  journey  accompanying  me  in  the 
jungle,  did  not  feel  disposed  to  say  his  Holy  Mass.  I am  too 
poor  to  do  anything,  and  churches  for  God  and  a little  hut  for 
me  are  no  mere  luxuries  but  indispensable  necessities.  Catholics 
of  Britain,  under  the  special  recommendation  and  blessings  of 
the  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Borneo,  Mgr.  Edmund  Dunn,  I appeal 
to  the  good  will  and  practical  charity  of  all  of  you.  Let  every 
one  of  you  co-operate  and  help  me  a little,  according  to  each 
means,  and  I am  sure,  then,  this  great  work  of  God  here  in  Borneo 
meets  with  success,  which  will  shower  on  you  all  God’s  richest 
blessings.  Send,  please,  your  practical  charity  either  to  the 
Tablet,  or  direct  to  me. 


THE  CATHOLIC  STUDENT’S  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  BIBLE. 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.,  has  received  the 
following  letter  from  Cardinal  Gasparri : — ' " The  devoted  and 
filial  homage  which  you  have  exhibited  in  humbly  presenting 
to  this  August  See,  the  two  volumes  you  have  recently  published, 
entitled  ‘ The  Catholic  Student’s  “ Aids”  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,’  has  proved  peculiarly  acceptable  and  pleasing  to  .the 
Roman  Pontiff.  The  deep  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
which  you  have  been  able  to  set  forth  with  remarkable  clearness, 
while  at  the  same  time  condensing  it  in  masterly  fashion  into  a 
relatively  small  number  of  pages,  the  studious  zeal  wherewith 
you  have  sought  to  gather  and  set  out  in  clear  relief  the  mind 
of  the  Church  on  each  question,  all  combine  to  make  your  work 
one  of  no  small  utility,  and  this  especially  for  those  who — -whether 
laymen  or  ecclesiastics — -desire  to  take  up  Biblical  studies,  or, 
if  they  are  already  well  versed  in  them,  to  have  your  conclusions 
ready  at  hand.  The  Holy  Father,  then,  while  rejoicing  at  the 
favourable  reception  which  these  volumes  of  ‘ Aids  ’ have 
already  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  educated  public,  warmly 
congratulates  you  on  this  most  useful  publication  and  bestows 
on  it  his  heartfelt  blessing.  Further,  he  sincerely  hopes  that 
your  learned  and  most  opportune  work  will  find  its  place  in 
people’s  libraries  and  will  be  studied  and  consulted  by  all  those 
who  desire  to  taste  the  Scriptures  and  to  learn,  or,  at  least,  recall 
to  mind  how  to  meet  the  various  difficulties  that  arise,  how  to 
interpret  a passage,  and  how  to  grasp  the  historical  or  dogmatic 
import  of  each  Book  of  the  Bible.” 


At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Eagle,  Star  and  British 
Dominions  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  held  on  June  12, 
it  was  resolved  that  an  interim  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  free  of 
income  tax  be  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  company  in 
respect  of  the  half-year  ending  June  30.  Dividend  warrants 
will  be  posted  on  the  30th  inst. 
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BEQUESTS  FOR  MASSES 


Continued  from  page  739. 

LEGALITY  DECIDED. 

We  give  below  the  two  concluding  judgments  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  this  case. 

LORD  PARMOOR. 

My  Lords,  by  a will  dated  the  29th  November,  1916,  and  proved 
in  the  principal  Registry  on  the  23rd  January,  1917,  Edward  Egan 
( inter  alia)  bequeathed  to  the  Cathedral  for  Masses  £200 ; to 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Farm  Street,  ^200  for  Masses ; to  the 
Dominican  Fathers,  Black  Abbey,  Kilkenny,  ,£100  for  Masses; 
to  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  Halkin  Street,  Kilkenny,  £100  for 
Masses ; and  his  residuary  estate  after  all  expenses,  to  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  Farm  Street,  for  Masses.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  Westminster  Cathedral,  situated  in  Ashley  Place,  London, 
is  the  Cathedral  referred  to  in  the  said  will,  and  the  appellants, 
His  Eminence  Francis  Card'nal  Bourne  and  ' he  Rev.  Terence 
Donnelly,  have  been  appointed  to  represent  respectively  the 
interests  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Farm 
Street.  The  question  in  debate  is  whether  the  bequests  for 
Masses  to  the  Cathedral  and  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Farm  Street, 
are  void  and  fall  into  the  testator’s  residuary  estate.  It  has  been 
held  both  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  and  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  the  gifts  for  Masses  for  the  soul  of  the  testator  are 
vo’d.  The  appellants  did  not  desire  in  thei-  arguments  in  the 
Courts  below,  or  before  your  lordships,  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  gifts  for  Masses  simply  and  gifts  for  Masses  for  the 
soul  of  the  testator,  saying  that  it  would  be  well  understood  by 
Roman  Catholics  that  the  gifts  contained  in  this  will  were  for 
Masses  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  at  any  length  the  Ordinary  of 
the  Holy  Mass.  The  Mass  is  a sacramental  service,  of  great 
solemnity  to  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  described  during  the 
argument  in  this  House  as  the  central  supreme  rite  of  the  religion 
of  Roman  Catholics,  without  which  their  religion  would  be  a 
mere  husk.  This  service  contains  prayers  for  the  dead  which, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  pre- 
suppose the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  that  those  who  are  in 
purgatory,  being  yet  living  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be 
relieved  by  the  prayers  of  their  fellow  members  here  on  earth, 
as  also  ' y alms,  and  Masses  offered  up  to  God  for  their  souls. 
There  was  no  controversy  under  this  head.  During  the  argu- 
ment your  lordships  were  referred  to  certain  portions  in  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass.  The  Mass  proper  begins  at  the  Offertory, 
from  which  point  onwards,  the  prayers  are  invariable  and  do  not 
change.  In  these  prayers,  invariably  offered,  there  are  included 
prayers  for  the  dead,  so  that  no  Mass  can  be  celebrated  in  which 
prayers  for  the  dead  in  purgatory  are  not  an  integral  part.  The 
following  illustrations  will  suffice.  “ Suspice  sancte  Pater, 
omnipotens,  aei.;rne  Deus,  hanc  immaculatum  Hostiam,  quam 
ego  indignus  famulus  tuus  offero  tibi  Deo  meo  vivo  et  vero,  pro 
innumerabilibus  peccatis,  et  offensionibus,  et  negligentiis  meis, 
et  pro  omnibus  circumstantibus ; sed  et  pro  omnibus  fidelibus 
Christianis,  vivis  atque  defunctis ; ut  mihi  et  ill's*,  proficiat  ad 
salutem  in  vitam  aeternam.  Memento  etiam,  Domine,  famulorum 
famularumque  tuarum  N.  et  N.  qui  nos  praecesserunt  cum  signo 
fidei,  et  dormiunt  in  sonno  pacis.  Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omnibus  in 
Christo  quiescentibus,  locum  refrigerii,  lucis  et  pacis,  ut  indulgeas, 
deprecamur.  Per  eundem  Christum,  &c.  ” 

Apart  from  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  with  its  accompanying 
implication  of  pardons,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  prayers  for 
souls  of  the  dead  to  be  found  in  the  Anglican  Liturgy  either  in 
the  Canons,  or  Articles,  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In 
the  formula  of  Faith,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  prayers  for 
the  dead  are  enjoined  as  “ pious  and  proper  work.”  The  first 
Liturgy  of  Edward  VI,  1549,  contained  thanksgiving  for  all  those 
saints  “ who  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace  ”;  prayer  for 
“ their  everlasting  peace  ” and  that,  “ at  the  day-  of  general 
Resurrection  all  they  which  be  of  the  mys-tic"l  Body  of  the  Lord, 
might  be  set  on  His  right  hand.”  Afterwards  these  prayers  were 
removed  from  the  Anglican  Liturgy  (3  & 6 Edward  VI,  c.  1), 
but  the  Anglican  Liturgy  still  retains  a thanksgiving  for  all 
God’s  servants  “ departed  this  life  in  His  faith  and  fear,”  and 
a prayer  that  “ we  with  them  may  be  partakers  of  His  Heavenly 
Kingdom,”  and  a request  that  “ God  should  accomplish  the 
number  of  His  elect  and  hasten  His  Kingdom.”  The  doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  however,  with  the  accompanying  implication  of 
pardons  is,  in  the  22nd  Article,  said  to  be  a fond  thing  vainly 
invented  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.”  In  the  case  of  Breeks  2>. 
Woolf  rev  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  inscriptions, 

“ Pray  for  the  soul  of  J.  Woolfrey.”  “ It  is  a holy  and  whole- 
some thought  to  pray  for  the  dead.”  In  the  same  case,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  inscription  in  1680  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Asaph  to  Bishop  Barrow.  “ O vos  transeuntes  in  domum 
Domini,  in  domum  orationis,  orate  pro  Consenso  Vestro,  ut 
inveniat  misericordiam  in  die  Domini.”  It  was  argued  that  it 
was  impossible  to  dissociate  prayers  for  the  dead  from  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  and  that  prayers  for  the  dead  are  so  necessarily 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  as  to  form  part  of  it. 
Sir  H.  Jenner,  in  giving  a judgment,  held  that  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory and  dismissed  the  complaint.  I desire  to  express  my  con- 
currence in  this  judgment  and  in  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is 
founded. 


A Superstitious  Use? 

The  first  question  for  consideration  is  whether  a bequest  for 
Masses,  with  the  accompanying  implication  of  Purgatory  and 
pardons,  is  a bequest  for  a superstitious  use.  The  case  of  the 
respondents  is  based  on  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Chantries 
Act,  1 Edward  VI,  c.  14  ( 1 547)»  and  it  is  said  that  this  interpreta- 
tion has  been  so  long  adopted  that  it  cannot  now  be  displaced 
except  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  I am  not  prepared  to  assent 
to  this  p'oposition,  but  in  my  opinion  the  case  turns  not  on  the 
construction  which  has  been  placed  on  the  Chantries  Act,  but  on 
ihe  effect  of  2 & 3 William  IV,  c.  115.  It  was  not  argued  that, 
at  the  present  date,  either  the  common  law  or  any  statute  still  in 
force  rendered  the  hearing  or  saying  of  the  Mass  illegal,  and  no 
such  argument  could  be  maintained.  The  Common  Law  11  knows 
of  no  prosecutions  for  mere  opinions  ” (Harrison  v.  Evans,  Burn’s 
Eccl.  Law,  207),  and  the  statute  of  23  Eliz. , c.  1,  which  imposed 
a penalty  for  hearing  or  saying  the  Mass,  has  long  been  repealed. 
It  has;  moreover,  been  held  that  in  other  countries  in  which  the 
Common  Law  principles  are  applicable,  but  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Chantries  Act,  that  a bequest  for  Masses  for 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  not  void  as  being  bequests 
for  superstitious  uses.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Irish 
case  of  O’Hanlon  v.  Cardinal  Logue  (1906),  1 Ir.  Re.  247,  to 
the  Canadian  case  of  Elmsley  v.  Madden  (18  Grant’s  Ch.  Rep. 
336),  to  the  New  Zealand  case  of  Carrington  v.  Redwood,  30 
New  Zea'and  L.R.  244,  and  to  the  American  case  of  Holland  v. 
Alcock,  108  New  York  Rep.  312  and  Re  Zeiler,  134  Massa- 
chusets  436. 

The  Chantries  Act  does  not  in  its  enacting  sections  affect  the 
validity  of  the  bequest  in  debate,  and  no  claim  is  made  under 
these  sections  that  the  amount  should  be  confiscated  in  favour 
of  the  Crown.  The  only  section  which  deals  with  personal 
estate  is  section  7,  but  this  section  is  limited  to  “ a’l  and  singular 
such  sums  of  money,  profits,  commodities  and  emoluments, 
which  by  virtue  of  any  manner  of  assurance,  conveyances,  com- 
position, will,  cievise,  or  otherwise,  heretofore  have  been  given, 
assigned,  limited,  or  appointed  to  have  continuance  for  ever, 
which  in  any  one  year  within  five  years  next  before  the  beginning 
of  this  present  Parliament  -have  been  paid,  &c. ” The  section, 
therefore,  is  in  terms  limited  to  existing  gifts  in  operation  within 
the  five  years  limitation.  A similar  limitation  is  applied  in  the 
case  of  real  estate,  so  that  both  in  real  and  personal  property 
the  enacting  sec-ions  of  the  Act  only  extend  to  the  confiscation  of 
existing  bequests,  such  as  were  operative  within  the  preceding 
five  years.  It  's  not  necessary  to  further  consider  these  sections 
in  detail.  There  is  no  question  that  if  the  Act  could  be  made 
applicable  the  bequests  would  come  directly  within  the  terms 
of  its  prohibition.  It  is  said,  however,  that  although  the  Act 
is  not  directly  effective  in  confiscating  the  bequest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Crown,  yet  that  it  indicates  the  policy  that  such  a bequest 
should  be  regarded  as  void  and  that  this  view  of  -the  law  has 
operated  over  such  a long  period  of  time  that  no  ordinary 
decision  could  now  be  given  without  legislative  authority.  I 
cannot  find  any  authority  to  support  the  conclusion  that  prior 
to  the  Chantries  Act  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  Pur- 
gatory were  prohibited  or  illegal,  and  on  historical  grounds  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  such  was  the  case.  In  Coke  on 
Littleton,  section  135,  it  is  said  that  they  which  hold  in  Frankal- 
rnoyne  are  bound  of  right  before  God  to  make  orisons,  prayers, 
and  other  div'ne  services  for  the  souls  of  their  grantors  or 
feoffors,  or  the  souls  of  their  heirs,  which  are  dead,  and  that 
an  abbot  or  priest  may  hold  of  his  lord  by  a certain  divine 
service  in  certain  to  be  done,  as  to  sing  a Mass  every  Friday 
in  the  week  for  the  souls,  or  to  find  a chaplain  to  sing  a Mass. 
Frankalmoyne  is  the  tenure  by  which  the  majority  of  «'ebe 
lands  in  this  country  are  held.  In  23  Henry  VIII,  c.  10,  it  was 
forbidden  that  -trusts  of  hereditaments  for  the  purpose  of  having 
obits  or  annual  funeral  services  should  be  performed  durin«  any 
longer  period  than  twenty  years.  This  statute  is  a Mortmain 
Act  which  recognizes  the  obits  and  annual  funerql  services,  but 
limit-  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  obligat'ons  shall  be 
performed.  Later  still  there  is  the  will  of  Henry  VIII,  drawn 
up  in  1544  and  proved  in  1547,  which  provides  “ for  daily  Masses 
perpetual  so  long  as  the  world  endure.” 

No  Prohibition  of  Bequests  under  Chantries  Act. 

The  preamble  of  the  Chantries  Act  does  state  in  distinct  terms 
that  a great  part  of  superstition  and  errors  in  Christian  religion 
hath  been  brought  into  the  minds  and  estimations  of  men  by 
devising  and  fantasying  vain  opinions,  or  Purgatory  and  Masses 
satisfactory  to  be  done  for  them  which  be  departed  ; the  which 
doctrine  and  vain  opinion  by  nothing  more  is  maintained  and 
upholden,  than  by  the  abuse  of  Trentals,  Chantries  and  other 
provisions  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  said  blindness  and 
ignorance.  The  preamble  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  erection  of 
schools  and  the  dissolution  of  Chantries.  In  my  opinion  the 
preamble  itself  indicates,  not  that  Purgatory  and  Masses  are  to 
be  prohibited,  but  that  property  dedicated  to  these  uses  under  the 
specified  conditions  is  to  be  confiscable  to  the  Crown,  but  whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  not  an  admissible  canon  of  construction 
lo  use  terms  of  a preamble  in  order  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  beyond  the  limitations  clearly  expressed  in 
the  enacting  sections,  and  thus  to  introduce  an  intention  which 
the  Legislature  has  not  expressed  and  which  in  reality  is  nothing 
more  than  a conjecture  as  to  the  supposed  policy  of  the  law.  In 
Kent  County  Council  v.  Lord  Gerard,  1897,  A.  C.  p.  367,  Lord 
Herschell  says,  My  Lords,  it  would  not  be  legitimate  in  my 
opinion  to  strain  the  language  used  in  order  to  make  it  apply  to 
a case  to  which  it  does  not  legitimately,  in  its  terms  apply,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
theory  that  that  intention  can  only  be  carried  out  by  giving  to 
the  words  a meaning  which  they  do  not  naturally  bear.” 
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I have  already  referred  to  the  enacting  sections  in  the  Chan- 
tries Act  which  do  confiscate  property  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
hut  which  do  not  affect  the  bequest  in  debate  in  this  appeal. 
There  are  other  provisions  in  the  Act  which  are  inconsistent 
with  construing  the  statute  as  implying  any  general  prohibition 
of  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Section  19  provides  that 
neither  the  Act  nor  any  article,  clause  or  matter  contained  in 
the  same  shall  extend  to  any  colleges,  hostels  or  halls,  within 
either  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  nor  to  any 
chantry  founded  in  any  of  the  colleges,  hostels  or  halls,  being  in 
the  same  universities;  nor  to  the  Free  Chapel  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  situate  in  the  Castle  of  Windsor ; nor  to  the  College 
called  St.  Maries  College  of  Winchester  besides  Winchester ; of 
the  Foundation  of  Bishop  Wickham  ; nor  of  the  College  of  Eton  ; 
or  to  certain  other  specified  places  other  than  to  such  chantries, 
obits,  lights  and  lamps,  or  any  of  them,  as  at  any  time  within 
five  years  next  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  Parliament 
have  been  had,  used  or  maintained  within  the  said  cathedral 
churches.  The  five  years’  condition  is  again  introduced,  but  is 
applied  only  to  the  cathedral  churches  and  not  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  or  Winchester  or  Eton.  The  natural  implication'  is 
that  this  provision  gives  exemption  from  confiscation  under  an 
Act  of  which  the  main  purpose  appears  to  be  not  so  much  to 
prohibit  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  Purgatory  as  the 
vesting  of  certain  properties  in  the  Crown.  The  last  section  to 
which  I propose  to  refer  is  section  38.  This  section  enacts  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  by  reason  of  any  remainder,  use  or  con- 
dition to  re-enter  into,  claim  or  challenge  any  lands,  tenements 
or  heritaments,  for  the  non-doing,  non-naming,  or  non-finding 
of  any  such  priest  or  priests,  or  poor  folk  as  is  aforesaid,  obit, 
anniversary,  light  or  lamp,  from  henceforth  to  be  founded  or 
done  anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.  The  word  “ obit  ” has  a wide  meaning,  and 
would  include  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  This  section 
does  not  say  that  the  Masses  referred  to  are  prohibited  as  illegal, 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  contemplates  the  possibility  of  future 
foundations  and  takes  away  the  right  of  re-entry  if  any  person 
or  corporation  settled  land  and  gave  it  upon  trusts,  which 
involved  the  so-called  superstitious  uses.  I think  the  conclusion 
is  that  the  bequests  in  debate  in  this  appeal  are  not  prohibited 
either  directly  or  by  implication  under  the  Chantries  Act. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a long  series  of  years  the  hearing 
of  Mass  or  the  saying  of  Mass  was  made  illegal  by 
statute,  and  that  while  this  illegality  was  in  force  a 

bequest  for  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  would 

be  void  and  invalid.  The  Statute  23  Elizabeth,  chap.  1, 
sec.  4 (1581),  makes  the  saying  or  hearing  of  the  Mass  a criminal 
offence,  so  that  after  that  date  the  question  would  be,  not 

whether  a bequest  for  such  a purpose  created  a superstitious 

use,  but  whether  the  bequest  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown  under 
the  Chantries  Act,  or  fell  to  be  applied  in  some  other  manner. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  certainly  of  the  date  in  reference  to  some 
of  the  older  cases,  but  I do  not  think  that  prior  to  1581  there  was 
any  case  which  can  be  said  to  have  decided  that  bequests  made 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Chantries  Act  came  within  its 
statutory  prohibition.  The  case  of  Adams  and  Lambert  (1602)  4, 
Coke’s  Reports,  104b,  has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position that  the  effect  of  the  Chantries  Act  was  that  all  bequests, 
whether  before  or  after  the  Act,  were  within  the  policy  of  the 
law  illegal,  and  thereby  confiscable  to  the  Crown.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  policy  of  the  law  to 
be  derived  from  the  Statute  of  Chantries,  or  that  the  will  of 
the  legislature  can  be  ascertained  in  any  other  way  than  under 
the  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  but  the  case  is  obscure  on 
this  point,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  impugned 
bequest  was  not  within  the  specified  date  in  the  Chantries  Act, 
and  undoubtedly  the  gifts  were  for  purposes  directly  within  the 
words  of  that  statute. 

The  first  point  decided  in  this  case  is  that  consanguinity  in 
blood  relationship  does  not  create  an  exception,  and  that  all 
persons,  be  ftiey  of  the  blood  or  not,  are  within  the  Chantries 
Act,  and  that  lands  given  for  superstitious  uses  would  not  be 
legal  for  a consideration  of  blood.  The  second  point  decided  was 
that  lands  given  in  tail  or  for  life  for  superstitious  uses  are 
within  the  statute ; and,  thirdly,  that  a devise  of  the  land  not 
to  the  intent  to  find  a priest,  but  upon  condition  to  find  him,  is 
within  the  Act ; and,  fourthly,  that  all  the  land  in  the  case  is 
given  to  the  King,  which  was  the  principal  point  in  the  case, 
and  of  great  consequence.  The  judges  then  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  five  branches  of  the  Act,  but  I cannot  find  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  bequest  in  question  was  not  in  operation  during  the 
five  years  previous  to  the  Chantries  Act,  in  which  case  it  was 
directly  within  its  terms.  There  are  two  passages  on  which 
reliance  was  placed  as  showing  that  the  Chantries  Act  imparted 
a general  prohibition  of  bequests  for  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  though  not  in  operation  for  five  years  before  the  date  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  but  I doubt  whether  this  inference  should 
be  drawn,  or  that  the  case  decided  more  than  that  lands  devised 
in  a particular  way  before  the  date  of  the  Act  are  included 
within  the  operation  of  the  enacting  sections,  construing  this 
section  in  a wide  sense  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
preamble.  There  are  a number  of  authorities  quoted,  but  these 
do  no  more  than  show  instances  in  which  gifts  for  superstitious 
uses  had  been  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown.  In  a 
number  of  these  cases  the  gift  was  undoubtedly  prior  to  the 
Chantries  Act,  in  others  no  date  is  given.  In  the  case  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s  the  will  of  the  testator  is  said  to  be  dated  anno  6 
Eliz.  2.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  reference,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
a will  was  made  to  assign  and  convey  lands  and  tenements  to 
the  value  of  £141  a year  to  the  .Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 


to  find  a competent  sustentation  yearly  of  ten  marks  sterling 
for  a priest  and  his  clerk  to  sing  Mass  every  day  for  the  testator’s 
soul  and  all  Christian  souls  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul’s ; and  the 
said  Dean  and  Chapter  ought  to  find  bread,  wine  and  candles, 
and  all  other  ornaments  for  divine  service ; and  all  the  other 
profits  of  the  premises  by  the  executors  were  assigned  to  be 
employed  for  the  yearly  obit  for  the  said  testator  in  the  said 
church.  The  priest  appears  to  have  been  maintained  within  the 
five  years  of  the  statute  and  at  £6  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  claim  of  the  Queen  was  limited  to  this 
annual  rent,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  land  did  not  belong  to  the 
Chantry,  but  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  next  authority  referred  to  in  the  argument  is  a treatise 
published  by  Duke  in  1676  on  the  law  of  charitable  uses.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  whether  the  cases  collected 
in  Duke  come  within  the  enacting  sections  of  the  Chantries  Act 
or  not,  and  moreover  at  this  date  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  which 
rendered  the  hearing  and  saying  of  the  Mass  illegal,  was  still  in 
force.  In  the  case  to  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  refers,  Simon 
Peter’s  case,  the  donor  was  King  Henry  VII,  and  the  gift  was, 
therefore,  clearly  before  the  Chantries  Act  and  within  its  pro- 
visions. There  are  other  -cases  referred  to  by  Duke  at  page  466, 
but  in  many  cases  the  date  is  not  given  and  is  not  capable  of 
exact  ascertainment.  Whenever  an  actual  date  is  given,  the 
bequest  appears  to  have  been  made  before  the  passing  of  the 
Chantries  Act. 

The  next  statute  to  be  considered  is  George  III,  c.  32,  which 
after  enabling  Roman  Catholics  to  make  a declaration  on  oath 
and  reciting  among  other  Acts  the  Act  passed  of  23  Elizabeth, 
c.  1 (1581),  enacts  that  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1791, 
no  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  who  shall  take 
and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinbefore  appointed  to  be  taken  and 
subscribed  shall  be  convicted  or  prosecuted  upon,  or  shall  be 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  upon,  the  said  last  recited  statutes,  or 
any  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  relaxation  which  this  statute 
allows  is  limited  to  Roman  Catholics  who  have  made  the  declara- 
tion, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  that  whether  a particular 
bequest  is  a superstitious  use  or  not  can  depend  on  whether  a 
testator  has  or  has  not  made  a certain  declaration  on  oath.  Sec- 
tion 4 of  the  Act  is  more  direct.  This  section,  after  reciting  cer- 
tain of  the  old  statutes,  enacts  that  after  the  specified  date,  no 
person  who  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  shall  be  prevented, 
indicted,  sued,  impeached,  prosecuted  or  convicted,  in  any  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  court  of  this  realm,  for  being  a Papist,  or  reputed 
Papist,  or  for  professing  or  being  educated  in  the  Popish  religion, 
or  for  hearing  or  saying  Mass.  Section  17  of  the  Act  contains 
a provision  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  make  it  lawful 
to  found  any  religious  order  and  that  all  uses,  trusts,  and  disposi- 
tions, whether  of  real  or  personal  property  which  immediately 
before  the  specified  date  shall  be  deemed  to  be  superstitious  or 
unlawful,  shall  continue  to  be  so  deemed  and  taken,  anything 
in  this  Act  contained  notwithstanding.  After  the  passing  of  this 
Act  and  before  the  date  of  2 & 3 William  IV.,  c.  115,  the  case 
of  Cary  v.  Abbott  (7  Vesey  496)  was  decided  by  Sir  William 
Grant.  This  case  is  of  importance  in  the  chain  of  judicial 
authority.  Sir  William  Grant  says  : “ There  is  no  statute  making 
superstitious  uses  void  generally.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI 
relates  only  to  superstitious  uses  of  a particular  description  then 
existing.  The  Statute  of  Henry  VII  (23  Henry  VIII,  c.  20) 
relates  only  to  assurances  of  lands,  churches,  and  chapels  which 
if  for  a longer  period  than  20  years  it  declares  absolutely  void.” 

Effect  of  Act  of  William  IV. 

The  next  Act  2 & 3 William  IV,  c.  115,  is  of  great  importance. 
It  is  called  an  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  extends  to  Roman 
Catholics  the  toleration  which  at  this  date  had  been  extended  to 
Protestant  Dissenters.  It  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to  remove 
all  doubts  respecting  the  right  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  .England  and  Wales  to  acquire 
and  hold  property  necessary  for  religious  worship,  education,  and 
charitable  purposes,  and  enacts  that  those  who  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  respect  to  their  schools,  places  for  religious 
worship,  education,  and  charitable  purposes  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  property  held  therewith  and  the  persons  employed  in  or 
about  the  same,  shall  in  respe.ct  thereof  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  subject  to  in  England  in 
respect  of  their  schools  and  places  for  religious  worship,  education, 
and  charitable  purposes,  and  not  further  or  otherwise.  There 
is  a further  section  that  property  acquired  or  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  worship,  educational,  and  charitable  purposes 
in  England  and  Wales,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Mortmain  thus  contemplating  the  holding  of  the  pro- 
perty for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  but  applying  in  refer- 
ence thereto  the  principle  of  the  Mortmain  Act.  I think  that  the 
effect  of  this  statute  is  to  place  Roman  Catholics  oh  the  same 
footing  of  toleration  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  that  it  removes 
any  illegality  which  might  still  be  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  reference  to  their  places  for  religious  worship,  educa- 
tion, or  charitable  purposes,  and  the  persons  employed.  The 
preamble  of  the  Act  recites  the  expediency  of  removing  all  doubts 
respecting  the  rights  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England  and  Wales  to  acquire 
and  hold  property  ( inter  alia)  for  religious  worship. 

These  words  include  a right  to  acquire  and  hold  property 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  as  part  of  the  religious  worship  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  a pious  or  religious  use  authorised 
by  statute  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  superstitious. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  preamble  the  provisions  of  the  enact- 
ing section  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  support  the  argument 
of  the  appellants  that  the  legislature  in  legalising  Roman  Catholic 
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places  for  religious  worship,  which  must  necessarily  include  an 
altar,  the  whole  purpose  of  which  is  the  celebration  of  the  Mass, 
could  not  have  intended  to  have  retained  the  principle  that  this 
essential  and  sacred  service  should  be  regarded  as  illegal  or  that 
a bequest  for  Masses  should  be  regarded  as  a superstitious  use. 
The  same  Act,  moreover,  legalises  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
which  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  and  would 
be  taught.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statutory  recognition 
of  such  schools  with  the  continuance  of  a statutory  condemna- 
tion of  the  most  solemn  of  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
with  the  continuance  of  a statutory  disability  founded  on  a 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  Chantries  Act,  rendering  all  bequests 
for  Masses  void  as  bequests  for  superstitious  uses. 

The  conclusion  is  that  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  saying 
and  hearing  of  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  would  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  illegal,  and  that  the  implication  of  the  policy  of 
law  to  be  derived  from  the  judicial  construction  of  the  Chantries 
Act  has  been  displaced.  When  once  the  statutory  illegality  and 
disability  have  been  removed,  then,  unless  some  disability  can  be 
found  outside,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a bequest  of  money 
for  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  or  to  render  such  bequests 
a superstitious  use.  The  only  outside  disability  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  attach  to  the  bequest  would  be  derived 
from  the  Common  Law,  but  it  cannot  be  suggested  either  that  a 
recognised  form  of  Christian  faith  or  that  the  special  tenets  held 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead  can  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  Common 
Law  so  as  to  render  bequests  for  such  purposes  in  the  nature  of 
superstitious  uses  and  on  that  ground  void  and  invalid. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  2 & 3 William  IV,  c.  1 15,  Lord 
Cottenham,  then  Sir  Charles  Pepys,  decided  the  case  of  West 
and  Shuttleworth,  2 Mylne  & Keen,  p.  684.  In  this  case  the  testa- 
trix Townsend  made  a will,  and  on  the  same  day  signed  a 
testamentary  paper  containing  the  words  : “ Omitted  in  my  will, 
chapels  and  priests,”  and  adding  “whatever  1 have  left  to 
priests  or  chapels,  it  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  the  sums  be 
paid  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
prayers  and  Masses.”  It  was  held  that  the  gift  in  respect  of  the 
priests  and  chapels  was  void,  and  that  the  next  of  kin  was 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  failure  of  the  gift.  In  giving  his 
decision  Lord  Cottenham  expressed  the  view  that  the  Chantries 
Act,  although  not  including  within  its  enacting  section  the  legacies 
in  question,  had  been  considered  as  establishing  the  illegality  of 
the  legacies  to  priests  and  chapels,  and  that  he  concurred  in  this 
construction  of  the  statute.  Lord  Cottenham  says,  “ The  legacies 
in  question  are  not  within  the  terms  of  the  Statute  of  Ed.  VI, 
but  that  statute  has  been  considered  as  establishing  the  illegality 
of  certain  gifts,  and,  amongst  others,  the  giving  legacies  to 
priests  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  has,  in  many  cases 
collected  in  Duke,  been  decided  to  be  within  the  superstitious  uses 
intended  to  be  suppressed  by  that  statute.  I am,  therefore,  of 
the  opinion  that  these  legacies  to  priests  and  chapels  are  void.” 
This  case,  however,  raises  the  question  of  the  effect  of  2 & 3 
William  IV,  c.  115,  and  I do  not  think  that  Lord  Cottenham  gave 
full  weight  to  the  alterations  which  this  statute  introduced.  As 
stated  above,  the  construction  of  this  statute  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  crucial  issue  in  the  present  appeal.  “ This  statute,”  says 
Lord  Cottenham,  “ put  persons  preferring  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  upon  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  their  schools, 
places  for  religious  worship,  education  and  charitable  purposes 
as  Protestant  Dissenters.  . . This  Act  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  law,  before  it  passed,  with 
respect  to  such  dispositions  of  property  in  laws  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  is  only  to  inquire  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  similar  dispositions  of  property  in  favour  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.”  This  is  a clear  expression  of  the  opinion  held 
by  Lord  Cottenham  in  reference  to  all  the  disposition  of  property 
which  would  be  affected  under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  Then  Lord 
Cottenham  says,  “ The  gifts  to  priests  and  chapels  remain  to  be 
considered,  and  these  are  not  affected  by  the  2 & 3 Will.  IV, 
c.  1 1 5,  which  applies  only  to  schools,  places  for  religious  worship, 
education,  for  charitable  purposes.” 

For  reasons  which  have  already  been  stated,  I am  unable  to 
concur  in  this  view  expressed  by  Lord  Cottenham,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  this  Act  does  apply  not  only  to  places  of  religious 
worship  and  schools,  but  to  the  essential  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  are  essentially  and  inevitably  practised  in 
the  places  of  religious  worship,  and  essentially  and  inevitably 
taught  in  the  Roman  Catholic  school.  If  this  construction  is 
right  then  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  consider  what  was  the 
state  of  the  law  before  the  Act  was  passed. 

The  next  case  in  order  of  date  is  Attorney-General  v.  Fish- 
mongers Company,  5 Mylne  & Craig,  p.  11,  but  the  will  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kneseworth  was  made  in  the  year  1513,  and  he  died 
>n  i539>  so  it  was  unquestionably  a case  under  the  Statute  of 
Chantries,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  that  the  provision 
of  loans  for  members  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company  on  the 
condition  of  saying  Paternosters  and  Aves  and  a Creed  for  the 
testator’s  soul,  was  not  within  the  operation  of  the  Chantries 
Act.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  has  been  a repeal  of  the 
enacting  section  of  that  Act. 

In  Heath  v.  Chapman,  2 Drewry,  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley 
follows  the  decision  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth.  He  says  that  it  is 
quite  clear  that,  at  all  events  before  the  2 & 3 Will.  IV,  c.  115, 
it  was  commonly  assumed  to  be  the  law,  and  the  assumption  was 
acted  upon  that  a gift  to  a priest  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
testator’s  soul,  or  a gift  to  a priest  to  say  Masses  generally,  was 
superstitious  and  void,  and  adds  : “ The  way  in  which  this  came 
to  be  the  law  is  this  : at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Ed.  VI  such  gifts  were  void.” 

My  lords,  for  reasons  already  stated  I think  that  such  gifts 
were  not  void  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Ed.  VI, 


and  that  at  that  date  such  bequests  were  not  superstitious  either 
under  statutory  disability  or  under  any  principle  known  to  the 
Common  Law.  Assuming,  however,  the  construction  placed  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley  on  the  Chantries  Act  to  be  correct, 
and  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  law  at  least  down  to  the 
Statute  of  Will.  IV,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  following  the  decision 
of  Lord  Cottenham  in  West  and  Shuttleworth,  placed  the  same 
construction  on  that  statute.  He  says  : “ Then  what  did  that 
statute  do?  If  it  had  meant  to  alter  the  law  with  respect  to  super- 
stitious uses,  certainly  it  uses  the  most  singularly  inapt  words 
that  could  be  well  imagined  for  the  purpose.  But  in  truth  there 
is  no  such  indication  or  intention  in  the  Act  at  all.  What  it 
intended  was  this  : As  to  their  places  of  education  and  as  to  the 
employment  of  persons  officiating  in  their  ceremonial,  it  intended 
to  put  Roman  Catholics  on  the  same  footing  as  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. But  it  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  purposes  to  which 
property  is  devoted,  which  if  superstitious,  still  render  the  gift 
void.  No  doubt  if  property  is  given  for  the  use  of  a place  of 
worship,  that  is  good,  but  the  statute  leaves  quite  untouched  the 
case  where  property  is  given  for  superstitious  uses.  That  is  the 
view  taken  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  with  respect  to  which  I 
must  say  that,  besides  feeling  myself  bound  to_  follow  it,  even 
if  I did  not  entirely  agree  with  it,  I do,  in  fact  entirely  subscribe 
to  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  in  it.”  With  all  submission  to 
the  view  of  the  learned  Vice-Chancellor  I think  that  the  statute 
does  refer  to  the  purposes  to  which  property  is  devoted  and,  as 
stated  above,  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  bequests  for 
Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  should  be  regarded  as  in  the 
nature  of  a superstitious  use.  Heath  and  Chapman  is  founded  on 
West  and  Shuttleworth,  and  they  stand  or  fall  together. 

There  are  two  more  cases  which  came  before  Sir  John  Romilly. 
The  first  is  “ Re  Michel’s  Trust.”  It  is  the  will  of  a Jew  who 
made  a bequest  to  take  effect  upon  the  death  of  his  widow.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  state  the  terms  of  the  will  at  length,  but  it 
was  argued  that  the  gift  was  void  as  a superstitious  use,  as  an 
anniversary  or  obit.  The  cases  of  Adams  v.  Lambert,  West  v. 
Shuttleworth,  and  Heath  v.  Chapman,  were  cited.  Sir  John 
Romilly  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  bequest  stating 
that,  with  regard  to  Jewish  charities,  they  are  now  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  those  of  Protestant  dissenters,  and  that  a similar 
operation  by  Act  of  Parliament  had  formerly  been  effected  with 
regard  to  Roman  Catholic  charities.  He  then  adds  : “ In  regard 
to  West  and  Shuttleworth  and  Heath  v.  Chapman,  I have  always 
felt  this  difficulty  : So  far  as  relates  to  their  places  for  religious 
worship  and  the  -property  held  therewith,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews  are  now  placed  in  the  same  position  as  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  if  it  be  part  of  the  forms  of  their  religion  that  prayers  should 
be  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  deceased  persons,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  that,  as  a religious  ceremony  practised  by  a 
dissenting  class  of  religionists,  it  could  be  deemed  superstitious  in 
the  legal  sense  in  which  these  words  were  used  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  statutes  in  question,  which  practically  have  authorized 
them.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth  the  ceremony 
of  Mass  was  considered  superstitious,  and  I do  not  know  that  the 
law  made  any  distinction  between  those  said  for  the  general 
purpose  and  object  of  their  religion  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
those  which  are  for  more  limited  objects,  which  were  formerly 
considered  superstitious,  and  which  the  Court  now,  considering 
them  in  a Protestant  point  of  view,  still  regards  as  superstitious. 

I express  no  opinion  on  this  point,  however,  as  no  such  case 
arises  here.”  My  lords,  I agree  in  the  view  indicated  by  Sir 
John  Romilly.  If  places  of  worship  are  authorized  by  statute 
for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  known  that  the  services 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  include  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  liturgy  that  prayers  should  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  persons  in  Purgatory,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  such  a religious  ceremony,  practised  in  a place  of  worship 
directly  authorized  by  statute,  can  be  deemed  superstitious  in  the 
legal  sense  in  which  these  words  were  used  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  statutes  in  which  this  authority  was  given,  and  that 
bequests  for  Masses  for  such  prayers  can  be  deemed  a superstitious 
use. 

In  a subsequent  case  of  re  Blundell,  30  B.evan,  p.  360,  Sir  John 
Romilly  thus  expresses  his  opinion  : “I  expressed  my  difficulty 
in  the  case  referred  to  (Michel’s  Trust)  as  to  whether  gifts  for 
religious  ceremonies  practised  by  a dissenting  class  of  religionists 
might  not  be  permitted,  if  not  opposed  to  public  morality  ; but  I 
think  the  decided  cases  too  strong,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords 
can  alone  alter  the  settled  law.  It  is  clear  that  I must  act  on 
West  and  Shuttleworth,  which  I cannot  overrule.  ” There  are 
cnly  two  cases  of  later  date  which  have  any  bearing  upon  this 
Appeal.  Yeap  Cheah  Neo  v.  Ony  Chay  Neo,  6 P.C.,  382,  and 
Bowman  v.  Secular  Society,  1917,  A.C.  437.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases  there  is  a reference  to  the  case  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth, 
but  no  discussion  as  to  the  reasoning  of  the  decision,  and  in  the 
second  case  Lord  Parker  refers  but  only  by  way  of  illustration 
to  the  principle  that  a trust  to  procure  Masses  to  be  said  for  the 
testator’s  soul  is  not  lawful.  In  the  same  case,  p.  474,  Lord 
Buckmaster,  dealing  with  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Act,  says  : 

“ There  was  never  anything  apart  from  statutory  disabilities,  to 
prevent  Protestant  dissenters  from  holding  property  (Attorney- 
General  v.  Pearson).  Of  course,  while  any  particular  belief  was 
made  the  subject  of  penalty  by  statute,  a gift  to  further  the  pur- 
pose of  that  belief  would  be  contrary  to  the  statute  law ; but 
when  once  the  statutory  disability  was  removed,  unless  some 
disability  could  be  found  outside,  there  could  be  nothing  to  hinder 
the  gift  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  association.  It  is 
this  that  explains  the  case  of  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  which  was 
a decision  on  the  statute  in  relief  of  Roman  Catholicism  similar 
to  that  in  relief  of  Jews  (2  and  3 William  IV,  cap.  115).  Now 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion — whatever  views  may  be  taken  of 
the  Reformation — was  certainly  never  contrary  to  the  Common 
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Law  ; and,  therefore,  when  once  the  statutory  prohibitions  were 
taken  away,  the  receipt  of  money  for  the  general  purposes  of 
their  faith  was  not  forbidden.” 

Neither  Void  nor  Invalid. 

My  lords,  the  words  used,  “ the  general  purposes  of  their 
faith,”  are  undoubtedly  of  wide  meaning,  but  after  hearing  the 
full  argument  addressed  to  your  lordships  in  the  present  case,  I 
desire  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  language  used  by 
Lord  Buckmaster,  and  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  all  statutory 
prohibitions  have  been  taken  away  which  could  in  any  way 
operate  to  render  void  a bequest  for  Masses  for  souls  of  the  dead, 
and  that,  apart  from  statutory  prohibitions,  such  bequests  cannot 
be  regarded  as  void  or  invalid. 

There  are  two  matters  which  remain  for  consideration  under 
this  portion  of  the  Appeal.  It  was  argued  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  meaning  and  construction  of  the  statutes  involved,  yet  that 
a long  course  of  judicial  interpretation  should  not,  at  this  date, 
be  set  aside  by  a decision  of  this  House,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  applicable  was  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  leading  case 
is  that  of  Morgan  v.  Crawshay,  5 H.I.C.,  304.  The  question  in 
this  case  was  whether  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  passed  in  1601, 
authorized  the  rating  for  poor  law  purposes  of  mines  other  than 
coal  mines.  Baron  Martin,  in  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges,  states  the  conditions  on  which  the  decision  was 
founded,  that  the  Poor  Law  Act  was  passed  in  1601,  and  that 
the  point  in  dispute,  whether  any  other  mines  except  coal  mines 
are  rateable  to  poor  rate,  had  been  the  subject  of  very  many 
and  very  numerous  decisions  reported  in  the  books,  and  from  the 
time  of  its  enactment  the  practice  has  been  uniform,  that  no 
mines,  except  coal  mines,  have  ever  been  rated ; and  although 
the  reported  cases  do  not  commence  so  early,  yet  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  there  has  been  one  invariable,  uniform,  and  constant 
flow  of  decisions  all  one  way  that,  except  coal  mines,  no  other 
mines  are  rateable.  Accepting  this  statement,  Lord  Campbell, 
in  giving  his  opinion,  states  : 11  After  this  long  continued  course 
of  debate  and  decisions,  unless  your  lordships  entertained  the 
strongest  opinion  that  the  first  decision  on  the  subject  was 
erroneous,  and  all  the  cases  that  followed  were  merely  echoes  of 
the  first,  your  lordships  would  be  most  unwilling  to  pronounce  a 
condemnation  of  the  judgments  which  have  been  given,  and  of 
the  practice  which  has  uniformly  prevailed  for  so  long  a period, 
for  the  exemption  of  all  other  mines  except  coal  mines  from 
liability  to  be  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.” 

My  lords,  this  principle  is  not  applicable  to  the  interpretation 
of  2 and  3 William  IV,  c.  115,  which  really  depends  upon  the 
single  decision  of  Lord  Cottenham  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth— a 
decision  considered  doubtful  by  Sir  John  Romilly,  although  he 
felt  himself  bound  by  authority  to  act  upon  it.  I desire  to  refer 
to  the  cases  of  The  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees  v.  Laird,  8 A.C., 
658,  and  of  the  Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd.  v.  City  of  London 
Corporation  (1916),  2 A.C.,  429.  In  my  opinion  your  lordships 
are  bound  to  determine  the  true  import  of  2 and  ^ William  IV, 
c.  1 15.  There  is  no  principle  as  to>  contcmporanea  expositis,  or 
on  any  other  ground,  which — in  the  state  of  the  decisions  relevant 
to  this  Appeal — interferes  with  the  ordinary  course  of  construc- 
tion. There  has  been  no  long  series  of  uniform  and  invariable 
decisions,  and  it  is  not  material  in  construing  the  Act  of 
William  IV,  whether  that  act  had  been  in  operation  for  a period 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  or  has  recently  found  a place  In 
the  statute  book.  , 

It  was  further  argued  that  the  Statute  23  and  24  Viet.,  c.  134,  did 
recognize  and  affirm  that  there  are  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  which  are  superstitious,  and  that  bequests  for  such  tenets 
are  in  the  nature  of  superstitious  uses.  My  lord,  in  my  opinion 
this  Act  is  a remedial  Act,  having  for  its  object  that,  bequests  for 
lawful  purposes  are  not  to  be  invalidated  by  the  addition  of  an 
unlawful  purpose,  but  that  the  property  may  be  appropriated  and 
applied  to  lawful  purposes. 

At  the  date  when  the  Act  was  passed  there  was  unquestionably 
in  operation  the  legal  decision  of  Lord  Cottenham,  based  on  his 
construction  of  2 and  3 William  IV,  though  this  decision  had  been 
doubted  by  Sir  John  Romilly.  These  decisions  did  keep  alive  the 
doctrine  of  superstitious  uses  as  applicable  to  a bequest  for  Masses 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  in  that  state  of  the  law  it  was 
desirable  that  charities  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  «persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  hot  be  invalidated  by 
reason  only  that  the  estate  has  been  or  shall  be  also  subjected  to 
any  trust  or  provision  deemed  to  be  superstitious,  or  otherwise 
prohibited  by  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  If, 
however,  the  judgment  of  your  lordships  is  that  the  decisions  in 
operation  in  i860  should  be  overruled,  it  cannot  be  that  the 

effect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act  is  to  re-create  the 
doctrine  of  superstitious  uses,  although  the  effect  may  be  that  the 
remedies  which  the  Act  provided  are  no  longer  necessary. 

There  is  a further  matter  for  the  consideration  of  this  House  on 
the  Appeal.  The  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  7,  contains  provisions 

respecting  the  suppression  or  prohibition  of  the  religious  orders 
and  societies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  bound  by  monastic  or 

religious  vows,  and  there  is  a special  section  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Charities  Act,  i860,  that  nothing  contained  in  that  Act 
shall  be  taken  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  such  provisions.  It 
was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Respondents  that  the  bequest  of 
^200  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Farm  Street,  for  Masses,  and  the 
bequest  of  the  residuary  estate  for  the  same  purpose,  were 
invalid  or  contrary  to  the  policy  of  10  Geo.  IV,  c.  7,  in  accordance 
with  numerous  decisions  in  the  Irish  courts. 

My  lords,  if  on  the  true  construction  of  the  will  these  bequests 
to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  been  made  to  religious  orders  or 

societies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  bound  by  monastic  or  religious 
vows,  it  would  follow  that  they  were  void  and  invalid,  but  in  my 
opinion  no  such  bequests  have  been  made,  and  a gift  to  members 


of  an  order,  which  is  expressed  to  be  given  to  them,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  order,  but  upon  a separate  charitable  trust,  does  not 
fail  on  account  of  a disability  affecting  the  trustee. 

In  my  opinion  the  judgments  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens  in 
Cocks  v.  Manners,  L.R.  12  Eq.  574,  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  in 
Johnson  v.  Bright-Smith  (1914)  x,  Ch.  937,  should  be  followed. 

My  lords,  the  Appeal  should  be  allowed  with  costs,  and  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  will  no  longer  be  debarred 
from  making  bequests  for  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  in 
conformity  with  a sacred  and  sacramental  rite  which  is  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  a service  of  great  solemnity  in  the. 
liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

LORD  WRENBURY’S  JUDGMENT. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : My  lords,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Mass  is 
the  most  solemn  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There 
is  a religious  obligation  to  attend  and  hear  Mass — an  essential 
part  of  the  service  is  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  The 
purpose  of  those  prayers  is  the  relief  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 
The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith.  A testamentary  disposition  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  Masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  the  testator  is  conse- 
quently a disposition  necessarily  involving  an  affirmation  and 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  The  question  is  whether 
such  a disposition  is  legal. 

From  the  fact  that  to-day  neither  the  Common  Law  nor  any 
statute  forbids  the  saying  or  hearing  of  Mass,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a disposition  to  procure  Masses  for  the  dead  is  legal.  The 
Common  Law  “ knows  of  no  prosecution  for  mere  opinions 
(Harrison  v.  Evans  Burn’s  Eccl.  Law,  207,  218).  The  Statute 
Law,  which  in  1581  (23  Elizabeth,  c.  1)  imposed  a penalty  for 
saying  or  hearing  Mass,  was  mitigated  in  1791  by  the  Statute 
51  George  III,  c.  32,  and  has  long  since  been  repealed.  Anyone 
may  lawfully  say  or  hear  Mass,  whether  it  is  superstitious  or  not. 
But  it  remains  that  if  a statute  has  regarded  it  as  a mischief  that 
dying  men  may  be  induced  to  disregard  the  legitimate  claims 
of  their  children  or  other  dependents,  and  make  dispositions  in 
favour  of  the  Church  with  a view  to  saving  their  souls  from  the 
pains  of  Purgatory  ; if  a statute  has  declared  the  doctrine  to  be 
superstitious,  a disposition  to  procure  Masses  for  the  dead  is 
illegal.  The  question  is  as  to  the  law  on  this  point. 

In  1547  the  Statute  of  Chantreys  (1  Edward  VI,  c.  14)  con- 
tained a preamble  in  the  following  words:  ‘‘  Considering  that  a 
great  part  of  superstition  and  errors  in  Christian  religion  have 
been  brought  into  the  minds  and  estimations  of  men  by  reason  of 
the  ignorance  of  their  very  true  and  perfect  salvation  through  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  devising  and  phantasying  vain 
opinions  of  Purgatory  and  Masses  satisfactory  to  be  done  for 
them  which  be  departed,  the  which  doctrine  and  vain  opinion  by 
nothing  more  is  maintained  and  upholden  than  by  the  abuse  of 
T rentals,  Chantries,  and  other  provisions  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  said  blindness  and  ignorance.”  The  operative  part 
of  the  Act  had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  King  chantries  “ in 
ease  within  five  years  next  before  the  first  day  of  this  Parlia- 
ment,” and  lands,  etc.,  which  had  been  assured  to  the  finding  of 
any  priest  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  etc.,  whereby  any  priest 
was  sustained,  etc.  “ within  five  years  next  before  the  first  day 
of  this  present  Parliament,”  and  lands  “ heretofore  ” given  to 
found  or  maintain  any  anniversary  or  obit  or  other  like  thing, 
intent  or  purpose  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  and  money  given 
“ within  five  years,  etc.,”  for  finding,  maintaining,  etc,  any  priest 
or  priests  of  any  anniversary  or  obit,  etc.,  or  other  like  thing, 
and  contained  further  in  sec.  38  a contemplation  of  finding  a 
ptiest  or  maintaining  an  obit,  etc.,  in  the  future  by  the  use  of  the 
words  “ henceforth  to  be  founded  or  done.”  That  section  38  is 
one  which  prevents  a remainder-man  from  entering  on  lands  for 
the  not-doing,  not-naming  or  non-finding  of  a priest,  obit,  anni- 
versary, etc.,  “ from  henceforth  to  be  founded  or  done.”  The 
Statute  of  Chantreys  is  one  not  of  general  application,  but  a 
statute  which  in  the  cases  to  which  it  applies  does  not  annul  the 
disposition  or  gift,  but  substitutes  the  King  as  the  person  to  take. 
In  this  state  of  things  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  preamble  either 

(1)  as  a recital  of  a state  of  facts  confined  in  its  operation  to  the 
particular  matters  dealt  with  expressly  in  the  operative  part,  or 

(2)  as  a recital  which  contemplates  a general  operation  with  the 
result  that  in  the  cases  not  specially  dealt  with  by  the  operative 
part,  the  lands,  money,  etc.,  are  to  go  in  due  course  of  law  upon 
the  footing  that  the  disposition  declared  by  the  preamble  to  be 
superstitious  is  not  to-  take  effect. 

Statute  Law  and  Superstitious  Use. 

The  Appellants  say  that  at  Common  Law  the  doctrine  and 
faith  of  Roman  Catholics  were  never  at  any  time  illegal,  that  at 
Common  Law  gifts  for  Masses  never  were  and  are  not  unlawful. 
The  Respondents  do  not  contest  these  propositions.  I have  found 
no  authority  to  the  contrary,  and  I take  it  that  this  is  so. 
Having  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  religious  faith  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  held  or  established  in  this  country, 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  to  the  Statute  Law  that  I must  look  to  find  whether 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  and  is  a superstition,  and  whether 
a gift  for  Masses  for  the  dead  is  consequently  illegal.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  for  consideration  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Statute  of  Chantreys,  introduced  as  it  is  by  the  preamble  which 
I have  set  out. 

The  earliest  guidance  I have  in  approaching  this  question  is 
to  be  found  in  Adams  v.  Lambert,  Coke’s  Reports,  Vol.  2, 
Pt.  IV,  104  (b),  decided  in  44  and  45  Eliz.,  55  years  after  the 
Statute  of  Chantreys.  It  was  a case  upon  that  Act,  and  it  had  to 
do  with  dispositions  falling  within  the  Act.  It  has,  therefore,  no 
direct  application  to  cases  not  falling  within  the  different  cases 
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mentioned  in  the  enacting  part  of  the  Act  and  the  passages  I am 
about  to  quote  are,  therefore,  for  the  present  purposes  no  more 
than  dicta.  Further,  in  1602,  I have  no  doubt  that  opinion  may 
not  have  been  so  fully  formed  as  it  has  been  later  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  resort  may  be  had  to  a preamble  to  ascertain  or  control 
the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  these  dicta  are  more  than  300  years 
old.  They  are  dicta  upon  the  meaning  and  intention  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  360  years  old,  and  they  must,  in  my  judgment,  carry 
very  great  weight  in  ascertaining  what  was  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  Act.  The  passages  to  which  1 refer  are  to  be 
found  in  Adams  v.  Lambert,  Coke,  Vol.  2 IV,  104  (b),  at  the 
pages  which  I am  about  to  note.  “ The  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  Act  as  appears  by  the  preamble  was  to  extirpate  out  of  men’s 
minds  these  superstitious  errors,  and  to  take  them  utterly  away 
(p.  534).  This  was,  it  is  true,  said  in  the  matter  of  contrasting 
gifts  to  superstitious  uses  which  were  to  have  continuance  for 
ever,  with  those  which  were  determinable ; but  is  valuable  as 
showing  that  resort  was  had  to  the  preamble  to  determine  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act.  Again,  at  page  539,  “ the  intent 
of  the  Act  was  to  prohibit  all  superstitious  uses  which  were  public 
in  churches  for  the  general  prejudice  which  might  'accrue  by 
them.”  Again,  at  page  334,  “ the  intention  of  the  Act  (as  hath 
been  said  and  so  it  ought  to  be  expounded)  was  to  take  away  all 
such  superstition.”  At  page  545,  “ by  the  equity  of  the  said  Act 
which  intended  to  extirpate  all  praying  for  souls.” 

Here,  again,  I must  add  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  all 
these  utterances  of  the  Court,  or  whether  some  and  which  of 
them  are  observations  by  Coke.  But  whether  they  be  the  one 
or  the  other,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  I : 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  them. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  dates  of  1547  and  1602,  the  next  j 
material  to  which  I can  resort  is  in  1835.  In  that  year  Lord 
Cottenham  (then  Master  of  the  Rolls)  decided  West  v.  Shuttle-  I 
worth,  2 My.  and  K.,  684,  a decision  which  for  success  on  this 
Appeal  the  Appellants  must  induce  your  lordships  to  overrule,  j 
Sir  Wiliam  Grant,  in  Cary  v.  Abbot  (7  Vesey,  490)  had  said  that  1 
there  is  no  statute  making  superstitious  uses  void  generally.  I 
After  referring  to  that  passage  Lord  Cottenham,  in  West  v.  j 
Shuttleworth,  held  that  gifts  to  priests  or  chapels  11  that  I may  ; 
have  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  and  Masses  ” were  void  as  being 
within  the  superstitious  uses  intended  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
Statute  of  Chantreys.  He  said  this  : “ The  legacies  in  question 
are  not  within  the  terms  of  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI,  but  that  | 
statute  has  been  considered  as  establishing  the  illegality  of  certain 
gifts,  and  among  others  the  giving  legacies  to  priests  to  pray  for  j 
the  soul  of  the  donor  has,  in  many  cases  collected  in  Duke,  been  t 
decided  to  be  within  the  superstitious  uses  intended  to  be  sup-  ; 
pressed  by  that  statute.”  In  West  v.  Shuttleworth  I do  not  find 
that  Adams  v.  Lambert  is  noted  by  the  reporter  as  having  been  | 
cited.  Neither  is  it  noted  as  having  been  cited  in  Cary  v.  Abbot 
(7  Ves.  490),  a case  to  which  Lord  Cottenham  refers.  But  inas-  j 
much  as  he  refers  to  Duke,  who  at  page  460  quotes  Adams  v.  ; 
Lambert  at  considerable  length,  it  is  plain  that  Lord  Cottenham  ; 
had  Adams  v.  Lambert  before  him.  I have  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  i 
Russell  in  fact  agreed  that  when  Lord  Cottenham  said  “ that  ! 
statute  has  been  considered,”  he  was  referring  to,  and  must  have  j 
had  in  mind,  amongst  other  decisions,  the  case  of  Adams  j 
v.  Lambeit,  and  the  observations  upon  the  statute  made  in  that! 
case  to  which  I have  referred. 

In  1841  in  A.  G.  v.  Fishmongers’  Co.  (Kneseworth’s  will), 

5 M.  and  Cr.,  11,  15,  Lord  Cottenham,  after  dealing  with  the  ; 
cases  on  another  ground,  said:  “ Even  if  that  were  not  so,  the 
gift  was  superstitious  and  void  under  ” the  Statute  of  Chantreys, 
and  again  in  A.  G.  v.  Fishmongers’  Co.  (Biston’s  will),  5,  M. 
and  Cr.  16,  24,  his  lordship  quotes  from  Adams  v.  Lambert  the 
following  passage:  11  for  inasmuch  as  all  the  profits  are  limited 
to  superstitious  uses  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Act  (1  Edward  VI, 
c.  14)  to  give  all  the  land  to  the  King  by  a reasonable  con- 
struction upon  the  coherence  and  intention  of  all  parts  of  the 
Act.” 

To  complete  the  historical  statement,  Lord  Cottenham ’s 
decision  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth  was  followed  in  1854  in  Heath 
v.  Chapman,  2 Drew,  417  (when  Kindersley,  V.C.,  said  that  the 
statute  “ gives  to  the  Crown  certain  property  devoted  to  such  I 
uses,  but  it  stamps  all  such  uses  as  superstitious  ”).  In  i860  I 
in  re  Michel’s  Trust  (28  Beav.  39)  and  (1861)  in  re  Blundel, 
30  Beav.  360.  Down  to  the  present  time  this  course  of  authority 
has  remained  undisturbed.  In  Yeap  Cheah  v.  Ong  Cheng, 
L.R.  6 P.C.,  381,  396,  the  decision  in  West  v.  Shuttleworth  was 
referred  to  in  the  Privy  Council  and  treated  as  good  law,  and  in 
Bowman  v.  The  Secular  Society,  1917,  A.C.  437,  Lord  Parker 
in  this  House  states  (by  way  of  illustration  merely)  that  a trust 
to  procure  Masses  to  be  said  for  the  testator’s  soul  is  unlawful. 

Not  Expedient  to  Overrule. 

My  lords,  the  question  which  has  most  weighed  with  me  in 
this  case  is  the  following  : There  is  a statute  passed  in  1547 — an 
opinion  was  expressed  upon  its  true  construction  in  1602 — the 
construction  accepted  in  1602  was  acted  upon  judicially  in  1833  ; I 
that  judicial  decision  has  been  accepted  ever  since.  Is  it — I will  not  j 
say  competent  to  your  lordships,  for  you  have  no  doubt  authority 
to  overrule  Lord  Cottenham’s  decision  of  1835 — but  is  it  expedient  1 
and  in  accordance  with  principles  upon  which  this  House  has  1 
often  acted,  that  you  should  substitute  your  own  opinion  upon  1 
construction  (assuming  that  you  doubt  or  do  not  agree  with  the  i 
construction  so  long  since  adopted)  for  an  opinion  of  such 
antiquity,  and  which  has  so  long  stood  unchallenged?  My  lords,  | 

I think  not.  As  regards  real  property,  authority  is  not  wanting  1 
that  a Court  competent  to  overrule  a decision  of  long  standing  \ 
which  has  been  long  accepted,  will  not  over-rule  it  if  it  will  1 
affect  titles  taken  on  the  footing  of  the  decision.  The  principle  1 


is  not,  I think,  confined  to  cases  of  that  kind.  Here  dying  men 
must  for  centuries  have  made  their  wills  on  the  footing  that  they 
could  not  legally  make  disposition  of  real  estate  or  of  personal 
estate,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  saying  of  Masses  for  their  souls, 
and  must  have  disposed  of  their  property  otherwise  for  that 
reason.  Where  gifts  have  been  made  to  provide  Masses  they 
must  have  been,  and  in  fact  have  been  successfully  attacked  on 
that  ground.  Certainty  in  the  law  is  a thing  greatly  to  be 
desired.  Acquiescence  in  the  existing  law  as  determined  by 
existing  decisions  of  long  standing  is  preferable,  I think,  to  a 
disruption  of  existing  rights. 

Let  me  give  instances  in  which  such  principles  as  the  above 
have  been  followed:  “ Length  of  time,”  said  Lord  Eldon  in 

A.  G.  v.  Mayor  of  Bristol,  2 Jac.  and  Walker,  321,  where  the 
question  was  as  to  the  true  construction  of  a deed,  “ Length  of 
time  is  a very  material  consideration  when  the  question  is  what 
is  the  effect  and  true  construction  of  the  instrument.”  But 
for  the  present  purpose  I would  refer  rather  to  cases  where 
the  question  was  as  to  the  construction  of  a statute.  In 
Morgan  v.  Crawshay  (1871)  L.R.,  H.L.  304,  the  Statute 
43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  sec.  1,  having  made  “ coal  mines  ” rateable  for 
poor  rate,  the  question  was.  whether  iron  mines  were  rateable. 
Your  lo'rdship’s  House  held  that  they  were  not.  There  had  been 
decisions  extending  back  to  1762  that  mines  other  than  coal  mines 
were  not  rateable.  In  1831  Lord  Tenterden,  in  Rex  v. 
Inhabitants  of  Sedgley,  2 B.  arid  Ad.,  had  said:  ‘‘I  must 
confess  that  much  that  has  been  said  is  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  my  own  mind  and  that  I feel  great  difficulty  in  an  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  several  dicta  with  each  other.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  this.  The  rule  of  construction  has  been  estab- 
lished and  acted  upon  for  a long  time  and  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  unless  we  could  say  positively  that  it  is  wrong  and  productive 
of  inconvenience.”  In  Morgan  r.  Crawshay,  in  your  lordships’ 
House,  Lord  Chelmsford  was,  I think,  of  opinion  that  the 
previous  decisions  were  right,  while  Lord  Westbury,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  been  much  inclined  to  quarrel  with  them,  but 
both  agreed  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  “ We  must,”  said 
Lord  Westbury,  “ bow  to  the  uniform  interpretation  which  has 
been  put  upon  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  must  not  attempt 
to  disturb  the  exposition  which  it  has  received.”  And  he  con- 
cluded by  saying  “ I hope,  therefore,  that  your  lordships  will 
concur  in  the  conclusion  that  upon  the  ground  alone  this  Appeal 
ought  to  be  dismissed.” 

Ep.  Willey  23,  Ch.  Div.  1 18  is  again  a case  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  a statute,  viz.,  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869.  It  is  not  a 
decision  of  this  House,  but  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Sir  George 
Jessel,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  after  stating  his  practice  to  be  to 
form  and  express  his  own  opinion  upon  the  construction  of  an 
Act,  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  one  peculiar  case  which  was 
exceptional.  “ Where  a series  of  decisions  of  inferior  Courts 
have  put  a construction  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  thus 
made  a law  which  men  follow  in  their  daily  dealings,  it  has  been 
held  even  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  is  better  to  adhere  to 
the  course  of  the  decisions  than  to  reverse  them  because  of  the 
mischief  which  would  result  from  such  a proceeding.  Of  course, 
that  requires  two  things — antiquity  of  decision  and  the  practice 
of  mankind  in  conducting  their  affairs.” 

In  Tancred  Arrol  & Company  v.  Steel  Company,  15,  A.C.  125, 
the  question  was  as  to  the  effect  of  a contract  to  one  of  whose 
piovisions  a well-settled  proposition  of  Scotch  Law  was  said  to 
be  applicable.  This  House  held  that  it  was  applicable,  and  Lord 
Herschell  used  these  words  : 11  That  doctrine  having  been  laid 

down  so  long  ago,  whether  it  rests  upon  any  sound  basis  or  not, 
it  would  be  most  improper  to  depart  from  it  now,  because  one 
would  be  really  altering  the  contract  between  the  parties,  for  we 
have  a right  to  suppose  that  they  have  entered  into  it  upon  the 
basis  of  that  which  for  nearly  a century  has  been  understood  to 
be  the  law.”  In  Associated  Newspapers  v.  City  of  London 
Corporation,  1916,  22,  A.C.  429,  your  lordships  by  a majority 
over-ruled  Sion  College  v.  London  Corporation,  1901,  L,  K.B. 
817  (a  decision  then  15  years  old),  because  the  majority  of  your 
lordships  were  of  opinion  that  decisions  in  1790-1800  and  1828, 
upon  which  that  case  proceeded  had  not  the  result  which  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Sion  College  case  attributed  to  them. 
Lord  Sumner  did  not  take  that  view  of  the  earlier  decisions,  and 
he  said  at  page  451,  “I  conceive  that  the  case  falls  within  Lord 
Westbury ’s  well-known  words  in  Morgan  v.  Crawshay  . . . and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  126  years  this  long-standing  construction 
should  not  be  over-ruled.”  Had  your  lordships  takeri  the  view 
which  Lord  Sumner  took  of  the  earlier  decisions  you  would  all, 

I think,  have  acquiesced  in  that  sentence.  Lastly,  in  Bowman 
v.  Secular  Society,  1917,  A.C.  406,  454,  Lord  Sumner  again 
says  that  if  a maxim  “ expresses  a positive  rule  of  law  once 
established,  though  long  ago,  time  cannot  abolish  it  nor  disfavour 
make  it  obsolete.”  The  decisions  which  refer  to  such  a maxim 
(as  he  has  mentioned)  are  numerous  and  old,  and  although  none 
of  them  is  a decision  of  this  House,  if  they  are  in  agreement, 
and  if  such  is  their  effect,  I apprehend  they  would  not  now  be 
over-ruled,  however  little  reason  would  incline  your  lordships  to 
concur  in  them.  ” 

My  lords,  the  cases  to  which  I have  referred  seem  to  me  fully 
to  bear  out  my  statement  that  the  principle  of  maintaining  a 
view  of  the  law  based  upon  authoritative  opinion  or  judicial 
decision  of  long  standing  is  not  confined  to  cases  in  which  titles 
would  be  affected  by  its  review.  The  principle  is  one  of  general 
application  to  all  cases  in  which  the  Court  which  has  power  to 
over-rule  finds  that  mankind  have  for  many  years  conducted  their 
affairs  upon  the  footing  of  a certain  recognized  state  of  law.  It 
is  a principle  which  recognizes  the  importance  of  certainty  and 
finality,  and  which,  under  circumstances,  refuses  to  disturb  after 
a certain  lapse  of  time,  a doctrine  “ whether,”  to  use  Lord 
Herschell’s  words,  “ it  rests  upon  any  sound  basis  or  not.” 
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My  lords,  to  apply  these  considerations  to  the  present  case. 
The  question  is  as  to  the  true  construction  of  a statute  of  1547 
(372  years  ago).  In  Adams  v.  Lambert,  a case  decided  in  1602 
(317  years  ago),  views  were  expressed  upon  its  construction,  upon 
its  meaning  and  intention  in  the  terms  which  I have  quoted. 
In  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  Lord  Cottenham,  84  years  ago,  referring 
to  those  considerations,  decided  the  exact  point  now  before  your 
lordships  for  decision.  In  1834,  i860  and  1861  the  decision  in 
West  v.  Shuttleworth  was  followed,  not  always  I agree,  without 
adverse  comment.  In  1875  the  authority  of  the  decision  was 
recognized  in  the  Privy  Council  (L.R.  6,  P.C.  396).  In  1917  the 
doctrine  that  a gift  to  procure  Masses  to  be  said  for  the  testator’s 
soul  is  void  (the  doctrine  that  is  laid  down  in  West  v.  Shuttle- 
worth)  is  in  your  lordships’  House  stated  to  be  good  law. 

My  lords,  under  these  circumstances  I am  not  prepared  to 
review  the  law,  and  to  say  that  West  v.  Shuttleworth  is  wrong. 
Were  I much  more  persuaded  than  I am  that  if  the  matter  were 
les  integra  the  decision  ought  to  be  the  other  way,  I should 
still  be  of  opinion  that  upon  principle  and  upon  authority  that 
decision  ought  to  be  maintained.  I may  say,  however,  that  the 
Statute  23  and  24  Viet.,  c.  134,  does  in  my  opinion  recognize  and 
affirm  that  there  are  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  which 
are  superstitious  and  that  trusts  which  are  superstitious  are  not 
lawful  charitable  trusts.  The  Act  provides  machinery  for  this 
Court  to  substitute  other  trusts  to  take  effect  “ in  lieu  of  the 
superstitious  trusts.” 

My  lords,  under  these  circumstances  I do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  consider  .and  determine  for  myself  exactly  what  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  1 Edward  VI, 
c.  14,  or  to  follow  the  Respondents’  contention  upon  the  Statute 
of  10  Geo.  IV,  c.  7,  and  see  whether  these  gifts  were  to  persons 
bound  by  monastic  vows.  I rest  my  judgment  upon  the  point 
which  I have  principally  discussed,  and  hold  that  the  decision  in 
West  v.  Shuttleworth  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  If  complete 
freedom  of  religious  belief,  which  all  would,  I think,  to-day  be 
desirous  of  giving,  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  removing 
illegality  from  dispositions  such  as  are  in  question  in  this  case, 
the  matter  is,  I think,  one  for  the  legislature.  This  Appeal 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  be  dismissed. 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  OPINION. 

Questions  put : — 

That  the  order  appealed  from  be  reversed.  The  Contents 

have  it. 

That  this  Appeal  be  allowed  with  costs  here  and  below. 

The  Contents  have  it. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COSTS. 

Mr.  Cairns  : Would  your  lordship  allow  me  to  mention  the 
question  of  costs.  Your  lordship  will  remember  that  this  action 
began  in  an  application  by  the  executors  of  the  deceased  and  the 
Respondents  in  the  case  before  your  lordships’  House  were 
Defendants  in  that  action. 

Lord  Atkinson  : Yes. 

Mr.  Cairns  : And  when  the  case  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Eve 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  each  case,  or  rather  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  here,  they  were  Respondents  ; and  I would  suggest  to 
j'our  lordships’  House  that  the  costs  of  the  Respondents  might 
be  allowed  out  of  the  estate. 

Lord  Atkinson  : I do  not  think  you  want  an  order  from  this 
House  as  to  that.  The  executor  will  naturally  get  the  costs  from 
the  estate,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : If  I may  say  so,  my  learned  friend  is  not 
the  executor ; my  friend  represents  an  adverse  litigant,  the  next- 
of-kin.  I was  going  to  say,  if  your  lordships  would  allow  me, 
one  or  two  words.  I think  the  form  of  the  order  will  require  a 
little  consideration.  I was  going  to  suggest  that  the  order  should 
be  reversed,  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  discharging  Mr. 
Justice  Eve’s  order,  only  in  so  far  as  he  declared  these  gifts 
invalid,  because  his  order  deals  with  other  matters — the  question 
of  costs.  _ 

Lord  Atkinson  : Yes.  That  appears  quite  right. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell:  Then  I was  going  to  suggest  that  your 
lordships’  order  should  go  on  then  to  declare  that  these  gifts  are 
valid,  and  then  provide  for  the  costs  in  your  lordships’  House  and 
the  costs  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Lord  Atkinson  : But  the  point  has  not  been  argued  or  decided 
whether  the  gift  to  this  society,  being  bound  by  monastic  vows, 
is  legal  or  not. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I rather  understood  some  of  your  lord- 
ships  to  say  they  were  gifts  to  individuals. 

Lord  Atkinson  : I understood  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  did  not  know  enough  about  the  constitution  of  these 
several  bodies  to  say. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I rather  understood  both  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Buckmaster,  and  Lord  Parmoor  to  hold  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  gifts  to  these  gentlemen  as  individuals ; they  were 
not  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  their  orders,  but  gifts  to  individuals 
for  what  your  lordships  have  held  by  a majority  to  be  a legal 
purpose. 

Lord  Atkinson  : That  is  not  my  recollection.  I thought  on  the 
hearing  of  the  Appeal  it  was  decided  that  we  had  not  sufficient 
information  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  these  monastic 
institutions  could  take  a gift  in  their  corporate  character,  or 
whether  the  individuals  who  happen  to  compose  them  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : My  learned  friend  has  argued 

strenuously  that  they  could  not  take  because  they  were  bound  by 
monastic  vows. 

Lord  Wrenburv  : But  the  point  did  not  arise,  I understood. 


Mr.  Frank  Russell  : No,  my  lord.  If  I have  succeeded  in 
persuading  your  lordships  that  it  was  a gift  to  the  individual  and 
not  to  the  order. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : I thought  it  proceeded  that  on  the  footing 

that  if  you  succeeded  in  reversing.  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  then 
the  other  question  did  not  arise. 

Lord  Atkinson:  I do  not  think  so.  If  you,  Mr.  Russell,  will 
draw  up  the  order  which  you  suggest  and  send  it  into  the  Office 
of  the  House,  we  then  can  have  a consultation  with  our  col- 
leagues as  to  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  to  deal 
with  this  particular  bequest  on  this  point  as  to  being  bound  by 
monastic  vows,  and  whether  they  could  take  it  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  and  if  not,  whether  they  could  take  it  individually. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell:  Yes,  my  lord.  I will  do  that  with 

pleasure.  Then  there  is  just  one  other  point.  The  Summons 
raised  this  question,  which,  of  course,  in  the  view  which  the 
Courts  below  took,  did  not  arise.  It  raised  the  question  in 
Question  No.  7 of  the  Summons,  whether  the  gift  in  the  will  of 
the  money  that  remained  after  expenses  was  a good  gift  of  the 
residuary  personal  estate.  That  was  not  argued  in  the  Courts 
below,  because  it  did  not  arise  on  the  view  they  took.  I do  not 
think  my  friend  could  contend  it  was  not  a good  gift. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : Then  it  will  have  to  go  back,  will  it  not? 
Mr.  Frank  Russell  : We  are  very  anxious  to  save  expense, 
my  lord. 

Lord  Parmoor  : I should  like  to  say  I think  these  matters 

were  considered  and  decided  by  what  was  said  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Buckmaster  and  myself ; whether  it  will  be 
inserted  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell:  I do  not  think  this  later  point  was. 

What  I should  propose  would  be  to  put  it  in  the  order  for  your 
lordships’  consideration,  and  then  if  necessary  it  could  be  men- 
tioned. Of  course,  we  are  anxious  to.  avoid  further  expense. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : Is  it  contested  by  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : No,  my  lord,  it  is  not.  I doubt  if  my 
friend  could  contest  it. 

Mr.  Cairns  : No,  I do  not. 

Lord  Atkinson  : I thought  it  was  contested  by  the  executor  ? 
Mr.  Cairns  : I am  appearing  for  the  Respondent,  Brodrick,  in 
this  case,  who  was  really  appointed  to  represent  any  possible 
next-of-kin. 

Lord  Atkinson  : The  case  is  still  pending  before  Mr.  Justice 
Eve.  He  has  not  disposed  of  it  finally. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell:  He  has  disposed  of  everything  else. 

What  he  had  done  was  to  direct  an  enquiry  with  regard  to  the 
next-of-kin  because  they  were  numerous,  and  that  was  proceeded 
with  out  of  Court.  That,  of  course,  will  not  be  proceeded  with 
now. 

Lord  Atkinson  : I do  not  remember  a case  in  which  this 

House  has  made  an  order  as  to  the  costs  being  paid  out  of  the 
estate  of  a deceased  person. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I was  only  going  to  say  that  as  far  as 
my  clients  are  concerned  they  would  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  my  friend  having  his  costs,  because  his  costs  in  the  Court  of 
first  instance  were  provided  for  by  Mr.  Justice  Eve’s  order,  which 
is  disturbed. 

Lord  Atkinson  : Have  we  the  executor  here? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell:  The  executor  is  not  here;  he  is  not 
concerned. 

Lord  Atkinson  : How  can  we,  without  his  being  here,  deal 

with  it.  He  may  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : He  could  not,  because  I do  not  think  it 
really  affects  him. 

Lord  Atkinson  : Could  he  not  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : He  could  not;  it  does  not  concern  him. 
Lord  Atkinson  : It  is  his  duty  to  defend  the  estate. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : On  your  lordships’  decision  the  estate 
belongs  to  me. 

Lord  Atkinson  : And  you  consent? 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : I say  I consent. 

Lord  Wrenbury  : You  can  put  it  in  by  consent? 

Lord  Atkinson  : Yes,  if  you  consent. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  : If  your  lordship  pleases. 


Bequests  for  Masses. — In  re  Egan,  Francis  Cardinal 
Bourne  and  Another  v.  James  Keane  and  Others. — In  answer 
to  several  enquiries,  the  Publisher  of  The  Tablet  wishes  to  state 
that  the  vex'batim  report  of  the  speech  and  argument  of  the  Hon. 
F.  Russell,  K.C.,  in  support  of  this  appeal  was  published  in  the 
issues  of  The  Tablet  for  April  19  and  26,  1919,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  The  Tablet  office,  19,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.  2.  Price  6d.  each;  by  post,  6§d. 

The  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. — Catholic  Evidence  meetings 
to  the  number  of  ten  were  held  in  the  streets  and  parks  of  London 
last  week.  On  Saturday  three  adventurous  speakers  got  as  far 
as  “ The  World’s  End  ” 1 Then  an  interesting  meeting  took  place 
One  objector  showed  much  righteous  indignation  : “ It’s  all  this 
secrecy  I cannot  stand,”  said  he;  “ the  confessional  boxes;  those 
poor  young  ladies  hidden  away  behind  high  walls  and  bolted 
gates.”  But  Providence,  that  always  takes  our  meetings  in 
hand,  had  provided  an  “ escaped  nun  ” in  the  audience.  When 
the  speaker  had  shown  the  foolishness  of  the  objection,  she  asked 
if  she  might  say  a word.  “ I think  I can  tell  you  something 
about  convents.  I was  actually  a nun  myself  for  some  years. 
Those  years  were  the  happiest  of  my  life.  It  was  a very  great 
sorrow  to  me  when  I had  to  come  out  on  account  of  bad  health, 
which  made  me  unable  to  keep  the  rule.  I can  testify  that  all 
that  went  on  there  was  good  and  holy — prayer  and  work  for  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  in.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  get  out  at  any  time.  And  as  for  the  walls,  they 
are  meant  to  keep  out  the  world — not  to  keep  in  the  nuns.” 
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Great  New 
Loan  Explained. 


THE 

FUNDING  LOAN 
1960-1990. 

Issued  at  £80  per  cent.,  to 
be  repaid  at  par  in  1960-90. 
Interest  4 per  cent.,  making 
the  total  yield  5 per  cent. 

Repayment  at  par  will  give 
the  holder  a Bonus  of  25  per 
cent,  in  addition  to  the  whole 
of  the  Capital  originally 
invested. 

Stock  or  Bearer  Bonds  may 
now  be  purchased  through 
any  Bank,  or  at  any  Money 
Order  Post  Office. 

This  is  the  best  of  allsecurities 
for  permanent  investment. 
The  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
redeemed  before  i960  is  an 
advantage  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  investor  who 
desires  to  place  his  financial 
position  on  a secure  and 
stable  foundation,  and  to 
make  provision  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  his  heirs. 
To  buy  the  Funding  Loan  is 
to  create  an  Estate. 

On  every  £1,000  invested 
in  the  Funding  Loan 
the  State  will  pay  interest 
amounting  to  ^50  per  year 
until  the  Capital  is  repaid. 
The  holder  will  then  get 
^1,250  for  the  ^1,000  origin- 
ally invested. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  other 
securities  may  fall  in  years  to 
come.  But  the  5 per  cent,  yield 
on  Funding  Loan  is  an  asset  upon 
which  the  investor  can  safely 
count  as  long  as  he  retains  his 
holding. 

His  dividends  are  guaranteed  by 
the  State  for  at  least  40  years ; 
and  when  his  money  is  repaid 
the  capital  sum  returned  to  him 
will  be  larger  by  25  per  cent,  than 
the  amount  which  he  invests  now. 


TJTERE  is  the  finest 
opportunity  that 
has  ever  been  offered  to 
the  investing  public;  a 
British  Government 
Loan  which,  in  addition 
to  the  high  rate  of 
interest  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  gives  to  every 
holder  the  certainty  of 
sooner  or  later  receiving 


a very  substantial  sum  of 
money  over  and  above 
the  repayment  of  the 
whole  of  the  capital 
invested. 


In  Victory  Loan  you 
have  a choice  of  two 
kinds  of  security, 
offered  you  on  terms 
without  parallel  in  the 
whole  history  of  British 
Finance. 


VICTORY 

BONDS. 

Issued  at  £85  percent.  Repayable 
at  par  (£100  per  cent.)  by  Annual 
drawings,  determined  by  lot, 

Interest  4 per  cent.,  making  the 
total  yield  £ 4 14s.  Id.  per  cent., 
exclusive  of  the  money  received 
by  every  holder  when  his  Bonds 
are  drawn. 

Victory  Bonds  of  the  par  value 
of  £50.  £100,  £200,  £500,  £1,000 
and  /5,000  may  now  be  purchased 
at  any  Bank. 

Victory  Bonds  of  the  par  value 
of  £5,  £25,  and  £50  are  on  sale 
at  all  Money  Order  Post  Offices. 
Victory  Bonds  are  as  safe  as 
Victory  Loan.  They  are  offered 
at  a slightly  higher  price  because 
they  carry  the  very  attractive 
right  to  repayment  by  annual 
drawings  with  a Cash  Bonus. 
The  first  draw  will  take  place  in 
September  of  next  year. 

The  following  Table  shows 
exactly  what  each  denomination 
of  Victory  Bonds  costs,  what  the 
holder  will  receive  in  interest 
each  year,  and  what  he  will  get 
when  his  Bond  is  drawn : — 

Actual  Dividends  Bonus  Total  sum 


Cost  of  paid  for 

received 

repaid 

Victory  each  full 

when 

when 

Bonds  at  year. 

Bond  is 

Bond  is 

drawn. 

drawn. 

per  cent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

£ s-d. 

£ s.d. 

450  040 

0 15  0 

500 

21  5 0 100 

3 15  0 

25  0 0 

42  10  0 200 

7 10  0 

50  0 0 

85  0 0 400 

15  0 0 

100  0 0 

170  00  800 

30  0 0 

200  0 0 

425  0 0 20  0 0 

75  0 0 

500  0 0 

850  0 0 40  0 0 

150  0 0 

1000  0 0 

4250  0 0 200  0 0 750  0 e 5000  0 0 

If,  for  example,  you  buy  a Bond 
for  /850,  you  may  get  back  the 
whole  of  the  money  with  n 15 
months,  plus  an  added  cash 
Bonus  of  £150.  Even  if  your 
Bond  is  not  drawn  in  the  first 
year  or  the  first  few  years,  you 
still  have  a Government  Security 
which  will  go  on  paying  you  a 
safe  £40  per  annum,  and  you 
have  also  the  certainty  that 
sooner  or  later  your  Bond  must 
be  drawn  and  the  Cash  Bonus 
paid. 


Put  all  your  Money 
into  Victory  Loan. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  buy  Funding  Loan  or  Victory  Bonds,  or  both,  to  the  full 
extent  of  your  resources.  Whether  you  have  thousands  of  pounds,  or  a few 
hundreds,  or  only  a small  sum,  here  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Get  a full  Prospectus  and  Application  Form  from  your  Banker  or  your 
Stockbroker,  or  at  the  nearest  Money  Order  Post  Office,  and  take  full  advantage 
of  your  right  to  complete  the  purchase  by  instalments. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Si*  Shillings  fer  insertion  of  three  lines;  each  additional  line.  Two  Shillings 
BIRTH. 

ADOLPH. — On  the  28th  May,  at  “Crowstone,"  Fuize  Lane,  Purley,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Adolph,  a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

NEWD1GATE — MONAHAN. — On  June  12,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Cadogan  Street, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Newdigate,  S.J.,  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  Bernard  Henry, 
second  surving  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Newdigate.  of  Leamington,  to  Ada, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Henry  Monahan,  Q.C. 


DEATHS. 

COOKE. — On  June  6th,  at  12,  Scarsdale  Terrace,  Kensington,  Mary  Agnes 
Cooke,  beloved  wile  of  W.  F.  Cooke.  Fortified  by  the  rites  of  Holy  Church. 
R.I.P. 

FANE. — On  the  14th  June,  at  Burnham-on-Sea,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Fane,  K.C.B.,  of  Aboyne,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Kenny,  P.C.,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Senator  of  Canada, 
in  her  73rd  year.  R.I.P. 

HERBERT. — On  the  13th  June,  the  Rev.  Fr.  James  Herbert,  O.S.M.,  of 
St.  Mary’s  Priory,  Fulham  Road,  aged  64  years.  R.I.P. 

SYKES. — On  the  14th  June,  at  his  residence,  Northgate,  Baildon,  Yorks, 
fortified  by  the  rites  of  Holy  Church,  County  Councillor  T.  P,  Sykes,  M.A., 
beloved  husband  of  Kathleen  Sykes,  former  President  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  and  for  21  years  member  of  the  N.U.T.  Executive.  On  whose  soul 
sweet  Jesus,  have  mercy.  R.I.P. 

t WELD. — On  i8ih  June,  1919,  at  24  Ovington  Square,  S,\V.f  Agnes  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Joseph  Weld,  of  Lulworth.  R.I.P. 

WHYTE. — On  June  9th,  at  Rushbrooke,  Co.  Cork,  Capt.  G.  T.  Whyte* 
R.A.M.C..  ©f  Loughbrickland.  Co.  Down,  beloved  husband  of  Magda  Whyte, 
R.I.P. 

W’OODLOCK. — On  14th  of  June,  at  55,  Hova  Villas,  Hove,  Thomas 
Woodlock,  in  his  82nd  year.  R.I.P. 


SPECIAL  PREACHERS  & CHURCH  NOTICES 


St,  George's  Cathedral,  Southwark. 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  29. 
Public  Peace  Procession 
leaves  Cathedral  5 p.m. 


Qftuvcl)  of  the  Jesuit  jfntftevs 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W.l 


Sunday,  June  22nd. 

12  noon.  Father  Bampton,  S.J. 

4 p.m.  Father  Stanislaus  St.  John,  S.J. 

Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


Wednesday,  June  25th. 

8.30  p.m.  Father  Stanislaus  St.  John,  S.J. 


Friday,  June  2 jth. 

FEAST  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 
Services  in  Thanksgiving  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  Victory. 
11  a.m.  High  Mass. 

4 p.m.  Father  Donnelly,  S.J. 

Solemn  Benediction. 


Corpus  Cftristi , TBvixton  Thill,  s.w.a 

(Church  of  Reparation  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament) 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  22ND,  1919 


Dedication  Festival  and  ANNUAL  APPEAL 
in  Aid  of  the  Church  Debt  ( £1, 625) 


Preachers  : 


Morning:  11.30  (High  Mass). — Rev.  T.  DONNELLY,  S.J. 
Evening:  6.30  ..  Rev.  JOHN  SHEEN 


Send  an  offering  to  the  Rector,  Fr.  Wm.  Fichter,  in  Repara- 
tion for  Sanctuaries  Outraged  and  Destroyed  in  the  War — 
and  thus  help  to  clear  off  this  Debt. 


London’s  13th  Century  Catholic  Church. 

St  ZEtbeldveda's  , 

14,  ELY  PLACE,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS. 

ST.  ETHELDREDA’S  DAY, 

JUNE  23rd. 

Vigil,  Sunday,  22nd.  Masses,  8, 10,  11. 15.  (Solemn). 
Solemn  Vespers — Procession  of  Blessed  Sacrament, 
4 p.m.  Sermon  by 

Father  GEORGE  NICHOLSON,  C.SS.R. 

as  also  at  the 

Solemn  Pontifical  Mass — Monday,  23rd,  at  11.15. 
Celebrant:  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  KEATINGE,  C.M.G. 


fflemorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  V IT/E. 

'jT'HE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  ef 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 

“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

GOLOSMITH^  & Si-LVmSMITHS 

Company  LT?  2FD  r/rrrd,r//>i  e.r.r  £tSfBBK 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


RETREAT. 

St.  Margaret’s  Convent,  TShinburgh* 


A RETREAT  FOR  LADIES 

will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Edward  O’Dea,  O.P.,  from 
Friday,  25th  July,  to  Wednesday,  30th  July. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

St.  avid’s  Thome,  Castle  3Bav  Thill, 

BALING,  W.5 

FOR  TOTALLY  DISABLED  SAILORS  AND  SOLDIERS 


A GARDEN  PARTY 

Friday,  June  27th,  from  3.30  to  5 p.m. 

MISS  DORIS  KEANE 

has  kindly  consented  to  be  present- 

Admission:  One  Shilling.  Tickets  may  be  had  on  application  (en- 
closing postal  order  and  stamped  addressed  envelope)  from  St. 
David's  Home  or  from  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Passmore,  3e,  Hyde  Park 
Mansions,  who  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  offerings  for  the  further 
equipment  of  the  Home.  Tea  (cost  1/-)  will  be  served  in  the  grounds. 

Underground  to  Ealing  Broadway,  then  105 'bus  to  door. 


/Il\ r>\Yt  $1 1 BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Send  for  Book 

lOIJCIIlUliai  No.  i.  Exclusive  designs  submitted.  Church 

Metalwork  to  special  designs,  F.  OSBORNE  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcastle  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel. : 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  " Oscraft,  Wesdo,  London.”  Established  1874. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  office  1 BARTHOLOMEW  LANE.  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £25,000,000. 


The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Operations  of  the  Company  embrace  all 
branches  of  Insurance. 


Full  information  respecting 

ESTATE  DUTY 

AND 

CHILDREN  S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  as 
above  or  to  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 

0.  MORGAN  OWEN,  General  Manager 
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for  the  journey,  unsatisfied  as  they  always  are  with  the 
true  one,  and  the  Osservatore  puts  on  record  thus  officially 
that  all  stories  of  Papal  interference  in  the  troubled 
political  world  of  Europe  are  rubbish.  Truth  to  tell, 
considering  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  attempt 
at  resettlement,  the  Holy  See  must  be  relieved  that  it 
is  free  of  responsibility  save  and  except  when  religious 
interests  are  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  Catholic  missions 
when  it  puts  the  Catholic  position  and  the  rights  of  Holy 
Church  openly  before  the  Conference,  even  if  necessary, 
as  now,  sending  an  authoritative  representative  to 
explain  them.  Otherwise,  as  has  been  stated  officially 
and  succinctly  more  than  once  recently,  it  beeps  itself 
aloof. 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  POLAND. 

But  in  the  meantime  diplomatic  relations  are  accumu- 
lating for  after  peace,  and  in  one  case  it  has  already 
established  them  formally.  Poland  is  that  case.  That 
the  exact  frontiers  are  not  yet  defined  does  not  matter. 
Poland  is  a nation  and  is  going  to  be  an  independent 
State.  That  is,  happily,  certain,  and  it  might  have  been 
of  service  to  the  Allies  if  they  had  recognised  some  years 
ago  how  certain  it  was.  So  Mgr.  Ratti,  who  has  been 
a year  in  Poland  as  Apostolic  Visitor — a mission  in  which 
later  on  Russia  was  included — now  is  appointed  definitely 
Nuncio  to  Poland,  which  will,  doubtless,  send  a Minister 
here  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  that  region  already  Finland 
and  Esthonia  are  in  the  offing  for  diplomatic  relations, 
and  now  Counts  Michael  and  Alfred  Tyskiewicz  are  named 
as  representatives  to  be  to  the  Holy  See  of  Ukraine  and 
Lithuania.  The  family  is  well  known  in  Rome.  Further, 
there  has  been  here  since  1917  the  official  Minister  of 
Russia  to  the  Holy  See,  M.  Lissakowski.  There  are 
many  stories  afloat  regarding  the  future  representation 
of  Germany.  That  Dr.  von  Muehlberg  will  not  return 
here  is  certain,  and  a name  has  been  given  as  his  successor 
as  Minister  of  Prussia,  but  it  is  altogether  premature  to 
foresee  the  abolition  of  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
Legations  and  the  appointment  of  a Nuncio  at  Berlin. 
The  Holy  See  will,  at  least,  wait  to  see  what  happens 
in  Germany  before  making  changes.  The  Tempo  one 
day  this  week  kindly  held  out  to  us  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  a Nunciature  in  London.  It  is  not 
easy  always  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Tempo  com- 
munications, and,  apart  from  the  anti-English  insinuations 
and  the  spiteful  and  quite  unnecessary  reference  to  Cardinal 
Bourne,  which  one  expects  to  find,  having  read  them  so 
often  before  in  similar  Vatican  notices  in  the  Tempo, 
this  suggestion  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  invaluable  work  of  the  British  Legation 
here  is  recognized  by  all  sane  observers,  and  will  become 
even  more  apparent  as  the  publication  by  the  Vatican 
of  war  episodes  hitherto  unpublished,  proceeds.  It  is 
not  impossible  for  the  Holy  See  to  send  a representative 
to  a not  strictly  Catholic  country,  but  it  is  not  thinking 
of  doing  so  in  the  case  suggested,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  gathering  from  such  pronouncements  as  have  appeared 
that  it  is  content  to  let  well  alone. 
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Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patrla. 


ROME 

(FROM  OUR  orr ^ CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  June  12,  1919. 

A TIMELY  CORRECTION. 

The  Holy  See  has  taken  the  trouble  to  deny  in  a note 
in  the  Osservatore  Romano,  a story  printed  in  a Berne 
paper  that  representatives  of  the  Vatican  were  among 
those  in  Switzerland  engaged  in  propaganda  for  the 
return  of  the  monarchy  in  Austria.  It  seemed  to  the 
ordinary  reader  one  of  those  absurd  things  of  which  no 
notice  need  be  taken,  and,  in  fact,  only  one  Roman  paper 
did  take  any  notice  of  it.  The  Secretariate  of  State 
is  best  informed  as  to  what  is  worth  notice  and  what  may 
be  allowed  to  pass,  and  in  stamping  out  this  particular 
absurdity  it  is  giving  the  lie  also  to  a good  deal  of  rubbish 
printed  from  time  to  time  ever  since  Mgr.  Pacelli  \yent 
to  Switzerland  from  Munich.  Not  only  was  the  Papal 
Nuncio  scandalously  insulted  by  the  Bavarian  Bolscheviks, 
but  he  was  also  far  from  well.  It  was  inevitable  that 
malevolent  critics  should  attribute  to  him  several  leasons 


CATHOLICS  IN  ITALIAN  POLITICS. 

The  new  Italian  Popular  Party  is  about  to  hold  its 
first  important  general  meeting,  and  during  the  past 
fortnight  the  Catholic  papers  have  published  a large 
amount  of  correspondence  on  the  programme  of  the 
Party,  which  is  Catholic  in  fact,  though  in  Italy  it  cannot 
be  called  so  in  name.  While  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  Party  is,  practically  speaking.  Catholic,  there 
is  opportunity  for  difference  of  opinion  and  for  debate 
as  to  the  way  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be 
so.  The  organisers  have  established  definitely  Catholic 
principles  as  the  base  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the 
guide  of  its  action,  but  there  are  some  who  desire  that 
these  principles  should  be  more  explicitly  expressed. 
That  is  the  best  attempt  your  correspondent  can  make 
to  sum  up  the  divergence  of  view.  In  any  case,  this 
political  Catholic  action,  outside  the  strict  orbit  of  the 
Holy  See,  but  with  its  tacit  consent,  is  going  to  take 
place,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  seems  best  to  wait 
and  see  what  it  can  do,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  able  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump  of  Italian  political  action  by 
degrees.  Its  special  immediate  aim  is  Proportional 
Representation,  and  in  this  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
Socialists,  while  other  Parties  seem  also  to  be  coming 
into  line.  But  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  word  Catholic 
when  applied  to  a political  party,  which  has  to  carry  on 
its  activities  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  can  be 
seen  by  the  following  authoritative  summary  of  the  desires 
of  its  Rome  branch  in  the  sphere  of  international  politics 
as  put  forth  in  a meeting  here  yesterday. 
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ITS  PROGRAMME. 

The  Roman  branch  of  the  Popular  Party  claims  that 
the  making  of  war  and  peace  lies  with  the  people,  Parlia- 
ment their  mouthpiece ; regrets  that  the  scheme  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  as  propounded  by  the  Holy  Father 
with  all  necessary  safeguards  and  conditions,  has  been 
spoiled  through  the  preponderance  of  unworthy  political 
interests ; refuses  to  support  any  settlement  founded 
on  international  coalitions  which  may  lead  to  further 
wars  ; condemns  all  wrong  war  actions,  such  as  blockade 
and  counter-blockade  by  submarines,  aerial  bombard- 
ments ; refuses  consent  to  any  peace  not  founded  on 
self-determination  of  peoples ; supports  an  intellectual 
understanding  among  all  nations  for  their  mutual  good ; 
expresses  sympathy  for  Armenia,  Cilicia  and  Ireland ; 
insists  that  in  the  Holy  Land  commercial  interests  shall 
not  triumph  over  those  of  religion,  as  exemplified  by  the 
glory  of  the  Franciscan  Custody,  which  is  the  glory  of 
Italy ; condemns  the  two  Articles  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
concerning  Catholic  Missions  ; condemns  such  dispositions 
as  regards  colonies  as  tend  to  keep  natives  in  a state  of 
servitude ; condemns  diplomatic  methods  exemplified 
in  the  London  Agreement  and  that  of  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne,  and  claims  a settlement  of  the  Adriatic  which 
shall  prevent  future  wars ; refuses  consent  to  any  under- 
standing by ' which  Italian  troops  shall  be  liable  to  be 
called  to  fight  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  ; criticises 
the  economic  policy  of  the  Government,  claiming  due 
protection  for  Italian  production,  and  demanding  a policy 
regarding  raw  materials  which  shall  prevent  Italy  failing 
to  get  its  just  rights  or  being  forced  to  premature  renun- 
ciations ; claims  for  Italy  colonial  aggrandisement  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  that  of  its  Allies,  with  the  due 
rectifications  of  the  frontiers  towards  Tunis  and  Egypt, 
and  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
condemns  restrictions  by  other  peoples  on  Italian  immigra- 
tion, instancing  America,  Australia  and  France  ; insists 
that  the  Government  shall  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
Italian  emigrant.  Such  an  outline  as  the  above  of  the 
policy  of  the  new  Party  regarding  affairs  makes  for 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  new  movement  on  lines  which  must  be 
Catholic — but  without  unnecessary  advertisement  of  the 
fact — and  evidently  must  be  very  Italian.  Prudently 
guided,  the  Party  should  have  a future,  in  that  its  policy 
will  always  rest  on  a sound  principle — a fact  which  should 
tell  more  and  more  as  years  go  on  for,  .apart  from  mis- 
chievous Socialists  and  possibly  a few  other  extremists, 
Deputies  will  respect  and  be  attracted  to  political  firmness 
and  straightforwardness. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION. 

If  the  new  Party  could  propound  an  economic  policy, 
to  translate  into  action  its  vague  allusion  to  the  problem, 
its  fortune  would  be  made  at  once.  The  Minister  of 
Supplies  has  been  in  Paris  for  months,  and  now  he  has 
resigned  in  order  to  represent  his  country  there.  Mean- 
while, the  country  has  no  economic  policy.  Until  peace 
is  really  signed  it  will  be  difficult  to  formulate  one,  and 
the  vicious  circle  of  rise  in  prices  and  claims  for  rise  in 
wages  extends  daily.  It  leads  to  strikes,  one  following 
another,  with  threat  by  the  extremists  of  a general  strike, 
and  to  disturbances  when  the  people  let  their  anger  at 
profiteering  get  the  better  of  them.  But  it  is  only  one 
part  of  the  huge  problem  in  which  finance,  restoration  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
all  have  their  part.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  least,  that  the 
Allies,  who  won  the  war  by  united  fronts,  military, 
financial  and  economic,  are  not  going  now  to  break  up 
into  atoms.  When  they  had  need  of  Italy  to  help  win 
the  war,  they  realised  that  she  could  not  five  alone.  One 
imagines  that  they  will  not  suddenly  forget  it  now. 

NOTES. 

Last  Sunday’s  ceremony,  the  Consecration  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Greek  Rite  for  Italy,  was  a notable  event  in 
the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Rome,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Church. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Greek-  Church  in  via 
Babuino,  and  the  consecrating  Bishop  was  Mgr.  Papado- 
poulos.  Assessor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oriental 
Church.  The  new  Bishop,  Mgr.  Mele  is  parish  priest 
of  Lungro,  the  town  from  which  the  diocese  will  take 
its  name,  and  will  have  jurisdiction  over  about  fifteen 
Greek  parishes  in  Calabria.  It  is  understood  that  another 
Greek  diocese  will  be  erected  in  Sicily  where,  also,  there 
is  a large  number  of  Albanians. — His  Holiness  has 
nominated  Cardinal  Ranuzzi  del  Bianchi  Protector  of  the 
S.  Military  Constantine  Order  of  St.  George. — Very  Rev. 
Father  Canice  O'Gorman,  Rector  of  St.  Patrick’s,  a,nd 
Commissary  General  of  the  Augustinians,  was  received 


in  private  audience  during  the  week.- — His  Holiness  also 
receives  the  organisers  of  the  Eucharistic"  Congress  in 
Rome,  which,  the  first  of  its  kind,  has  been'  held  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Appollinare.  The  success  of  this  Congress 
makes  it_certain  that  it  will  become  an  annual  event. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


THE  NEW  CANON  LAW  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — In  the  Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  (The  Tablet,  May  10,  p.  578)  it  is  stated  that  his 
Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Clifton  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  exclusion  from  the  “Westminster  Hymnal”  of  Anglican  trans- 
lations of  hymns  “ was  that  Canon  Law  prevented  the  use  of 
translations,  however  good,  from  non-Catholic  sources.”-  His 
Lordship,  in  reply  to  a question  addressed' to  him,  kindly  writes 
as  follows  : — 

“ Canon  1399  of  the  New  Code  gives  among  books  that  are 
banned  ‘ ipso  jure  ’ — ‘ libri  ac  libelli  precum,  devotionis  vel 
doctrinae  institutionisque  religosae,  moralis,  asceticae,  mysti- 
cae,  aliique  hujus  modi,  quamvis  ad  fovendam  pietatem  con- 
ducere  videntur.’  They  are  banned,  however,  only  ‘ nisi  censura 
ecclesiastica  praecesserit  ’ (cf.  Canon  385)  Per  contra,  a hymn 
extracted  from  a book  or  booklet  is  not  a book  or  booklet : 
and  if  ecclesiastical  authority  itself  extracted  the  hymn  for 
incorporation  in  a hymnal  of  its  own,  Canon  1385  would  be 
observed.” 

His  Lordship  confirms  my  memory  of  a conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  shortly  after  the  Westminster  book  was  issued, 
in  which  he  told  me  he  had  recommended  the  use  of  such  trans- 
lations as  Neale’s,  but  that  their  Lordships  declined  to  insert 
them.  The  fact  of  such  recommendation  seems  to  show  that  at 
the  time  the  Bishop  of  Clifton  was  unaware  of  the  provision  he 
now  cites,  and,  indeed,  save  by  anticipation,  he  could  not  have 
known  of  it,  for  the  New  Code,  in  which  this  decree  appears  for 
the  first  time,  was  only  issued  in  1918,  while  the  “ Westminster 
Hymnal  ” was  published  in  1912  ; so  that  whatever  reasons  may 
have  decided  their  Lordships  to  exclude  non-Catholic  translations, 
Canon  Law  cannot  have  been  one  of  them.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  although  such  decision  was  acted  upon,  it  is  not 
definitely  stated  either  in  the  book  (save  incidentally  by  Dr. 
Terry  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  with  music)  or  in  the  circular 
which  was  issued  concerning  it. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  although  the  publishers,  on  the  title 
page  of  the  music  edition,  describe  it  as  “ the  only  collection 
authorized  by  the  Hierarchy  of  England  and  Wales,”  the  preface 
by  the  late  Bishop  Hedley,  Chairman  of  the  Bishops’  Committee, 
while  stating  that  it  is  “ issued  with  the  sanction,”  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  contents  himself  with  saying  that  “ the 
Hymnal  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  clergy  and  to  all 
concerned.”  I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  authoritatively 
ordered  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  collections  : if  such  be  the 
case,  the  order  is  certainly  not  universally  observed — curiously 
enough,  I have  just  come  from  Benediction  at  a church  where 
another  book  is  used,  and  this  morning,  in  a convent  chapel,  I 
saw  that  terrible  collection  “ The  Crown  of  Jesus  ” music  on  the 
harmonium. 

Yours  obediently. 

James  Britten. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH:  A REPLY. 

Sir, — In  your  issues  of  April  26th  and  of  the  3rd  and  10th  of 
last  month  you  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  a statement  on  the 
subject  of  “ authority  in  the  Church  of  England,”  together 
with  an  answer  to  some  obvious  questions  which  would  at  once 
arise  from  it.  In  your  issue  of  the  17th  ult.,  you  allowed  me 
also  to  answer  a pertinent  question  from  Mr.  Bernard  Holland, 
and  since  then  nothing  further  has  been  put  to  me  on  the 
matter  upon  which  I wrote,  so  that  it  so  far  dropped. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  however,  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents incidentally  addressed  me  on  other  subjects,  and, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I should  like  to  make  a separate  reply 
to  them. 

Mr.  Mozart,  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.,  expressed  (in  a 
pleasant,  bracing  manner  all  his  own)  a wish  to  know  what 
keeps  me  from  his  communion.  Perhaps  his  query  implies 
a latent  and  not  warranted  assumption.  In  any  case,  if  what 
I had  previously  written  did  not  make  it  clear  why  I do  not 
feel  myself  to  be  in  fullness  of  communion  with  him,  I fear  I 
cannot  make  it  clearer. 

In  your  issue  of  the  previous  week  Dr.  Adrian  Fortescue 
accused  me  of  shortness  of  memory,  because  I had  remarked 
that  I was  unaware  that  I had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
him.  He  based  his  accusation  on  his  statement,  “We  carried 
on  a long  discussion  under  both  our  names  in  The  Ta.blet  of 
1916—17.”  This  is  not  so.  He  did  not  discuss  under  his  name. 

In  that  same  issue  an  anonymous  correspondent — I think 
I may  say  not  in  the  best  of  manners — asked  me  to  state  what 
I meant  by  the  Catholic  Church.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  that 
the  request  itself  was  a wandering  away  from  the  point.  The 
subject  under  discussion  was  “ the  authority  in  the  Church,” 
not  “ the  nature  of  the  Church,”  which  is  a distinct  consideration. 
The  want  of  sufficient  development  of  the  logical  faculty  to 
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appreciate  this  distinction,  besides  the  manner  of  showing  it, 
made  me  feel  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  reply. 

In  your  issue  of  the  3 1st  ult..  Father  Tatum,  in  a kindly  way, 
put  to  me  the  same  question,  based  on  another  ground,  and 
asked  me  if  I would  not  proceed  to  it.  As  a simple  reply,  I 
would  respectfully  say  that  by  the  Catholic  Church  I mean 
that  One  Visible  Society  of  all  who  by  the  “ one  Baptism,” 
that  is,  valid  and  visible  baptism,  have  been  thereby  created 
into  it,  and  who  have  not  forsaken  or  forfeited  their  (or,  the) 
Baptismal  Life. 

As  I put  it  to  a friend  abroad  (after  frankly  stating,  " Res 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  si  hoc  verbo  ‘ Ecclesiae  ’ uti  licet,  malae 
sunt.  Convocatio  in  peius  ruit.  Sacrae  Scripturae  in  imaginem 
mentis  humanae  mutantur,  non  mutata  est  mens  humana  in 
imaginem  Sacarrum  Scripturarum.  Symbola  Christiana  ad 
inclinationem  animi  torquentur,  non  animus  ad  Symbola 
Christiana.”  ...  I added)  " Ampliorem  expecto  vitam  venturi 
Catholici  habitus  [outlook],  in  qua  omnis  baptizatus  ab  omnibus 
baptizatis  in  suo  loco  qui  ad  eum  attinet  aestimetur,  atque 
nullus  baptizatus— nisi  qui  (Deus  meliora !)  ipse  suum  baptisma 
repudiaverit — extra  familiam  Beatae  Trinitatis,  id  est,  extra 
Ecclesiam  Catholicam,  collocatus  esse  putetur ; in  qua  Petrus 
cum  Episcopis  et  Episcopi  cum  Petro  inveniantur,  Frater 
Maior  cum  Fratribus  Minoribus  (non  ' Filiis  ’)  et  Fratres  Minores 
(non  ‘ Filii  ”)  cum  Fratre  Maiore  et  Principe  ; neque  caput 
‘ decorporatum  ’ (si  hoc  verbo  uti  licet),  neque  corpus  decollatum  ; 
sed  caput  et  corpus  in  unitate  ; sedes  Apostolica  cum  Concilio 
Oecumenico,  et  Concilium  Oecumenicum  cum  sede  Apostolica ; 
ambo  loquentes  in  consensione — vox  Reipublicae  Christianae 
lux  expectata  mundi.” 

Yours  truly, 


More  Hall  Hermitage,  Stroud,  Glos. 
June  16  th,  1919. 


C.  H.  Sharpe. 


EXHIBITION  DAY  AT  AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE. 

Tuesday,  June  17,  was  observed  by  Ampleforth.as  its 
Exhibition  Day,  the  first  held  since  the  Great  War  put 
a stop  to  such  celebrations.  The  proceedings  opened  on 
the  evening  before  with  the  performance  of  Shakespeare's 
" Merchant  of  Venice  ” in  the  school  theatre.  Of  this 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  large  audience — the  theatre 
was  filled  to  overflowing — were  delighted  with  the  actors 
and  their  acting,  and — not  least  of  all — with  the  singular 
beauty  of  setting  that  marked  the  scenes. 

The  celebrations  of  Tuesday  began  with  a Pontifical 
Mass  of  Requiem,  sung  by  the  Abbot  of  Ampleforth, 
for  the  souls  of  all  the  Amplefordians  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  war.  The  Roll  of  Honour  was  recited, 
and  the  Abbot  of  York  (Right  Rev.  J.  I.  Cummins,  O.S.B.) 
preached  a brief  panegyric,  dwelling  on  the  noble  sacrifice 
of  the  dead,  and  ot  the  duty  of  the  living  towards  them, 
and  speaking  words  01  sympathy  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  had  lost  their  dear  ones. 

After  Mass  the  Exhibition  proper  and  Distribution  of 
Prizes  were  held  in  the  theatre.  A full  programme  of 
music  and  speeches  was  rendered  by  the  boys,  and  fully 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  The  Headmaster  reviewed 
the  work  and  events  of  the  year,  and  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  general  educational  stirring  in  the  country,  and  on 
the  duty  of  Catholics  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
educational  position.  Ampleforth,  as  one  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  country  had  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
and  great  traditions  of  those  schools.  Speaking  of  the 
record  of  Ampleforth  in  the  war,  he  said  that  it  was  one 
of  which  Ampleforth  might  justly  be  proud.  It  was 
his  hope  and  the  hope  of  all  Amplefordians,  that  a memorial 
would  be  erected  to  commemorate  the  noble  sacrifice  of 
Ampleforth’s  sons,  and  to  be  an  inspiration  for  the 
generations  that  were  to  follow.  He  referred  to  the 
great  loss  which  Ampleforth  had  suffered  in  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hedley,  who  was  so  regular  and  so  inspiring  a 
presence  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the  past,  and  concluded 
his  address  with  a quotation  from  the  Bishop,  setting 
forth  the  special  character  and  high  ideal  of  Benedictine 
education. 

The  Abbot  of  Ampleforth,  in  a few  words,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  true  education.  The  guests  were  then 
entertained  to  lunch,  and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
the  usual  cricket  match  of  Past  v.  Present.  In  the 
evening  there  was  solemn  Benediction  and  Te  Deum  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  the  year,  and  the  day 
concluded  with  a concert  in  the  theatre. 


Ministry  of  Health  Act  and  Women. — AT deputation, 
organised  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  Watching  Council,  waited 
on  Dr.  Addison  on  June  12,  to  urge  that  women  should  be 
adequately  represented  on  the  People’s  Council  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  The  Catholic  Women’s  Suffrage  Society  was  repre- 
sented on  this  deputation  by  Miss  Agnes  Mott,  who  emphasised 
the  great  importance  of  securing  the  representation  of  working- 
class  mothers. 


Altars,  Pulpits,  Statues  and  all  kinds  of 
Ecclesiastical  Work  executed  on  the  Premises 
in  Marble,  Stone  and  Alabaster. 

EDMUND  SHARP, 

SCULPTOR, 

42,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Altars,  Statues,  War  Memorials  &c.,  at  present  in  hands  for  : — 

Sydney  ; Brisbane  ; Cleveland,  Ohio;  Hammersmith, W.,  Carshalton ; 
Cale  Street  Convent,  Chelsea  ; Southall,  Middlesex  ; Hucknall, 
Notts  ; Morley,  Leeds,  and  many  places  in  Ireland. 

AH  Altars  are  constructed  to  meet  the  New  Rubrical  Requirements. 

Largest  Works  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain  & Ireland. 

Measurements  taken  and  suitable  Designs  submitted 
free  of  charge. 

FOR  SALE.  Two  Marble  Kneeling  Adoring  Angels.  Nearly  Life  Size. 


MARQUEES 

Large  Stock  for  immediate  disposal  at  Bargain  Prices. 

Condition  as  new.  Various  sizes. 

Suitable  for  all  Outdoor  Functions,  such  as  Bazaars, 
Fites,  Peace  Celebrations,  Sports  Grounds.  &c. 
Write  for  List  No.  “so”  to  actual  manufacturers  : 

R.  G.  PAGET  SON,  LTD. 

48=49=50,  ALDERSGATE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.l 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  King  George  III. 


THE  HOUSE  OF 

VANHEEMS 

Exclusively 

CLERICAL  OUTFITTERS. 


Papal  Flags 


Made  of  best  “ ALL  WOOL” 
Yellow  and  White  Bunting, 
with  the  Papal  Arms  indelibly 
printed  in  oil  colours  on  the  fly. 
Roped  & Toggled  Ready 
for  flying.  Every  Catho- 
lic Church  should  have 
one  of  these  flags. 


/ 

l fanhctms 

ORDERS  BY  POST  will  be  as 
satisfactorily  filled  as  if  they  were 
given  in  the  house.  Payment  is 
cheerfully  refunded  ufton  any  goods 
that  do  not  meet  entire  affroval- 

(“T”  Dept.) 

47  & 48,  BERNERS  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 


Ctephensons 
Furniture 
Cream 


“Makes 
polishing 
a pleasure 
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ET  CETERA 

# — = 

The  death  of  Father  Sidgreaves,  S.J.,  has  revived 
many  memories  of  his  brother  Jesuit  and  fellow 
astronomer,  Father  Perry.  They  went  together  to 
Kerguelen  Island  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  across 
the  sun’s  disc  in  1874,  and  to  Madagascar  in  1882  ; they 
spent  months  in  each  other’s  company  during  a mag- 
netic survey  in  France,  and  when  Stephen  Perry  died 
during  the  expedition  to  French  Guiana  in  1889,  Sid- 
greaves carried  on  the  solar  and  stellar  work  inaugu- 
rated by  Perry  at  Stonyhurst.  Thus  in  life  they  were 
fellow-travellers  in  this  little  world  as  well  as  in  more 
spacious  regions  ; and  in  death  the  verses  that  Francis 
Thompson  wrote  for  one  of  them  serve  equally  for  the 
other  : — 

Starry  amorist,  starward  gone 

Thou  art— what  thou  didst  gaze  upon  ! 

Passed- through  thy  golden  garden’s  bars, 

Thou  seest  the  Gardener  of  the  stars. 

She,  about  whose  mooned  brows 
Seven  stars  make  seven  glows, 

Seven  lights  for  seven  woes ; 

She,  like  thine  own  galaxy, 

All  lustres  in  one  purity  : — 

What  saidst  thou,  astronomer, 

When  thou  didst  discover  her  ? 

When  thy  hand  its  tube  let  fall, 

Thou  foundst  the  fairest  star  of  all ! 


Landry,  Capt.  (A./Maj.)  Philippe  Alfred,  Can.  Inf.  and 
R.A.F. — O.B.E.,  Mil. 

Langan,  2 Lt.  R.  Stafford,  Leinster  R.  and  R.A.F.— D.F.C. 
McCliment,  Rev.  Robert  J.,  R.A.Ch.D.  (Italy). — O.B.E., 
Mil.  S 

MacCormac,  Lt.  J.  P.,  Can.  G.A. — M.C. 

McDermott,  Lt.-Col.  Thos.,  R.A.M.C.  (N.  Russia). — 
O.B.E.,  Mil. 

McLaughlin,  Capt.  (A./Maj.)  Wm.  Patk.,  R.G.A. — M.C. 
Maxwell,  Capt.  Gerald  J.  Constable,  M.C.,  D.F.C.- — A.F.C. 
Meade,  Capt.  Paul  A.  (Mesopot.). — M.C. 

Molony,  Rev.  John  Patk.,  M.C.,  R.A.Ch.D.  (Mesopot.). — - 
O.B.E.,  Mil.  • 

Morrissey,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  P.  H.,  R.A.F. — M.B.E.,  Mil. 
Murland,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Wm.  Sydney,  10  Hrs. — M.C. 
Murphy,  Lt.  (A./Maj.)  Patk.,  R.I.  Rif. — M.C. 

O’Donnell,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Geoffrey  Cathbar,  R.A.F. 
(Palestine). — D.F.C. 

O’Hanlon,  Omr.  and  Capt.  E.,  Serv.  Bn.,  Wilts  R. — M.C. 
O’Reilly,  'T.  Major  Chas.  Jos.,  M.C.,  M.D.,  R.A.M.C. 
(Italy).— D.S.O. 

O’Reilly,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Keith  W.  R.,  I.A.R.O.  (Egypt). — 
M.C. 

O’Reilly,  Lt.  (T.  Capt.)  James,  4 Can.  Div.  Art. — M.C. 
O’Shaugiinessy.  Rev.  R.  Vincent,  R.A.Ch.  D. — M.C. 
O’Sullivan,  Capt.  O.  C.,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C.,  T.F.— M.C. 
Quirk,  T.  Capt.  F.dwd.  John  Jos.,  W.  Afs.  Med.  Serv. 
(E.  Africa).— M.B.E.,  Mil. 

Roche,  Rev.  Rupert  Jos.,  O.P.  (Irish  Prov.),  R.A.Ch.D., 
attd.  L’pool  R.  (N.  Russia).— M-Cc 
Rodwell,  Major  Jas.  Theodore,  R.A.F. — O.B.E.,  Mil. 
Rodwell,  Lt.-Col.  Regnd.  Mandeville  (W.  Yorks  R.), 
R.A.F.— A.F.C. 


Father  Sidgreaves  was  born  near  Preston,  Francis 
Thompson  in  that  town. 


* * 
* 


A surgeon-soldier— and  a man  after  Kipling’s  heart 
if  ever  there  were  one — Colonel  Charles  Gordon  Watson 
has  more  than  earned  his  knighthood,  on  various  battle- 
fields and  in  the  operating  theatre  of  “ Bart  s Hos- 
pital. He  served  in  South  Africa,  and  was  appointed 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Forces  in  France,  whither 
he  went  from  Harley  Street  in  1914-  Bart  s Hospital 
has  known  him  many  years,  for  he  received  there,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  repaid  with  such  liberal  interest.  At  Bart  s of 
course,  he  has  been  the  fellow-worker  of  another 
Catholic  knight,  Sir  Norman  Moore,  consulting  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital. 


* * 
* 


-O.B.E.,  Mil. 


We  continue  from  last  week  a selection  of  names  from 
the  recent  lists  of  military  honours  . 

Buckley,  T.  Capt.  Peter  Burton,  M.C.,  R.E.  (Italy) 
O.B.E.,  Mil. 

Burke,  Lt.  W.  R.,  3 R.Ir.R.— M.C_ 

Butler,  Rev.  Rd.  Urban,  R.A.Ch.D.  (Italy). 

Burns,  Lt.  Patk.  J.,  R.G.A.  M.B.E.,  Mil. 

Callaghan,  T.  Capt.  Joseph  A.,  3 S.  Lancs.  R.  (Mesopot.) 

— O.B.E.,  Mil.  „ „ , „ . r- 

Carmody,  Capt.  Ernest  Patk.,  R.A.M.C.  and  R.A.F. 

M.B.E.,  Mil.  . ^ 

Carrington,  Capt.  and  Adjt.,  O.B.E.,  Mil.  . 

Carroll,  T.  Capt.  Patk.  Alphonsus,  R.A.V.C.  (Italy).- 
O.B.E.,  Mil. 

Daly,  Rev.  Edward,  R.A.Ch.D. — M.C. 

de  Soissons,  T.  Maj.  L.  E.  J.  de  S.  C.,  Sp.  L.  (Italy). 

O.B  E.,  Mil.  » ,,  *—1  . , 

Doyle,  T.  Capt.  Joseph  Stanislaus,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C.— M.C. 
du  Moulin-Browne,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  R.A.Ch.D.— M.C. 
Dwyer,  Capt.  Maurice,  R.A.M.C.  (Mesopot.).— M.C. 

Ennis,  Lt.  John  Ignatius,  I. A.  (Mesopot.).— M.C. 

Enright,  Lt.  P.  A.  A.,  R.A.F. — D.F.C. 

Flanagan,  Lt.-Col.  John  Woulfe,  R.W.  Kent  R.  (Mesopot.). 
—D.S.O. 

Fulcher,  Lt.  Ernest  W.  P.,  3 Norfolk  R.  (Mesopot.). 
M.B.E.,  Mil. 

Fulford,  T.  Major  Hy.  E.,  R.A.S.C.  (Italy). — O.B.E.,  Mil. 
Galvin,  Capt.  A.,  I.A.R.O.  (Mesopot.).— B.M.E.,  Mil. 
Healy,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Maurice,  4 R.  Dub.  Fus.,  attd. 
Lab.  C.— M.C. 

Hickey,  Capt.  (A./Maj.)  Julian,  R.F.A. — M.C. 

Keegan,  Capt.  (A. /Major)  Michl.,  M.M.,  R.  Dub.  F.  and 
r.A.F.— O.B.E.,  Mil. 

Keenan,  Lt.  (T.  Maj.)  Augustine  Hy.,  M.C.,  R.  Hdrs.,  T.F. 
(Italy). — O.B.E.,  Mil. 


Rogan,  Rev.  Peter,  T.C.F.  (E.  Africa). — O.B.E.,  Mil. 
Smith,  Mgr.  Chas.  Win.,  D.S.O.,  late  A.P.C.  4 Army. — 
C.B.E. 

Tobin,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.) J.,  R.F.A.  (Italy).— M.C. 

Whf.i.an,  Maj.  (A. /Lt.-Col.)  Joseph  F.,  D.S.O.,  M.B., 
R.A.M.C.  (Mesopot.).— O.B. E.,  Mil. 

Yunge-Bateman,  T.  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  Esme  Geo.,  R.F.A. — 
M.C. 


STAHdARY’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  HAMMERSMITH, 
REUNION. 

On  Whit  Monday  many  past  students  gathered  at  their 
Alma  Mater  to  join  hands  within  the  treasured  precincts  after 
the  Great  War.  The  occasion  was  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  College.  Some  of  those  present  appeared  in  military  or 
naval  uniforms,  private  and  officer  on  equal  terms  of  their 
old  comradeship,  and  others'  bearing  wound  stripes  on  the 
arm,  denoting  their  honourable  scars,  were  among  the  assembly. 

The  proceedings  began  with  a spirited  football  contest  between 
“ Past”  and  “ Present,”  which  was  witnessed  by  the  company 
with  interest.  After  the  match  a photograph  of  all  present 
was  taken  in  the  College  grounds,  and,  this  over,  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  took  place  in  the  College  chapel, 
Father  Shanahan,  the  'Vice-Principal,  officiating.  The  hymn 
preceding  the  service,  “ Come,  Holy  Ghost,”  was  impressively 
sung  by  the  whole  congregation  of  past  and  present  students. 

The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  library,  where  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  during  the  repast  the  Principal,  the 
Rev.  Father  Campbell,  rose  to  welcome  the  old  students  in  a 
happy  speech,  which  was  much  appreciated.  Father  Campbell 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  men  who  had  gone  from  the  old  College 
to  fight  and  make  the  great  sacrifice.  He  quoted  testimony 
gleaned  from  various  Army  chaplains  in  proof  of  this,  and 
pleaded  for  the  co-operation  of  all  present  in  the  project  of 
erecting  a memorial  at  the  College  to  those  who  had  fallen — 
a memorial  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  institution  and  of 
the  brave  dead.  The  speaker  also  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  College  had  kept  the  flag  flying  during  the 
war,  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  determined  perseverance  of 
those  responsible,  it  might  have  been  closed,  with  consequent 
loss  to  the  Catholic  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Arthur  O’Neill  voiced  the  gratitude  of  the  past  students 
present  to  the  genial  Principal  for  his  hospitality,  and  proposed 
a resolution  pledging  theifi  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  memorial  suggested  a success.  The  resolution  was 
seconded  by  Lieut.  Norton,  M.C.,  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  company  separated  after  happy  and  appropriate  speeches 
from  Messrs.  O’Dea  and  Merrick,  from  Manchester — the  former 
gentleman  consenting  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  memorial 
project.  The  work  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Gallagher  in  connection  with 
the  re-union  was  deservedly  eulogised  by  Father  Campbell. 


! 


JOHN  HARDMAN  & GO., 

NBWHALL  HILL,  199,  PICCADILLY 

BIRMINGHAM.  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Stained  ©lass, 

john  t.  hardman.  Gbutcb  Decoration, 

DUNSTAN  J.  POWELL.  Z ■taJl T. ,1 

elphege  j.  pippet.  fBemonal  jBtasse®,  etc. 
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MANCHESTER  BUMBLES  AND  CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN. 

F The  recent  decision  of  ^the"  Manchester  Guardians  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  Buckley  Hall  and  Holly 
Mount,  and  place  them  in  their  own  school  at  Swinton, 
does  not  look  any  better  in  the  light  of  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  Holly  Mount  : — 

In  the  year  1886,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  then  Bishop  of  Salford, 
issued  his  famous  pamphlet,  “ The  Loss  of  Our  Children,” 
in  which  he  announced  and  justified  the  formation  of  the 
" Catholic  Protection  and  Rescue  Society.”  At  the  outset 
he  declared  that  10,000  Catholic  children  were  in  peril  of 
their  souls — -some  through  the  vice  and  neglect  of  their  parents, 
some  through  the  normal  effects  of  the  workhouse  system,  and 
some  through  the  Protestant  proselytising  societies.  It  is  with 
the  second  great  source  of  leakage  that  the  Catholic  certified 
schools  were  called  upon  to  deal.  In  the  fourteen  workhouses 
of  the  diocese  there  were,  at  that  time,  something  over  a thou- 
sand Catholic  children.  On  an  average,  103  Catholic  children 
left  the  workhouse  schools  in  Manchester,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
every  year,  and  of  the  number  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  were 
lost  to  the  Catholic  Church.  And  for  that  result  the  Bishop 
would  not  blame  the  Guardians.  There  might  be  unions  in 
which  the  Catholics  had  less  than  fair  play,  but  he  bore  willing 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  for  Manchester 
and  Salford  were,  as  a rule,  perfectly  fair  and  considerate  in 
their  treatment  of  Catholic  children.  " They  provide  them  with 
Catholic  school  teachers,  secure  for  them  the  regular  services  of 
a priest,  and  both  the  Guardians  and  their  local  officials  do 
everything  in  their  power,  consistently  with  the  law  and  the 
system  to  give  the  Catholic  children  the  advantage  of  Catholic 
education  within  the  precincts  of  the  workhouse.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  workhouse  education,  even  when  carried 
on  under  comparatively  advantageous  circumstances,  is  more 
frequently  than  otherwise  fatal  to  the  faith  and  religion  of 
Catholic  children.  In  the  workhouse  school  the  Catholic  child 
is  always  in  a minority,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  a 
Catholic  home,  it  breathes  an  atmosphere  and  spirit  which  are 
hostile  to  its  faith.  This  implies  no  blame  to  the  Guardians, 
masters  or  officials  ; it  is  not  their  fault.  When  schooling  is 
finished  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  boys  and  girls  are 
placed  out  to  service  or  at  work  under  the  care  of  persons  whom 
the  officials  deem  qualified  to  receive  them.  These  persons  are 
enjoined  to  respect  the  religion  of  their  little  charges,  and  they 
promise  to  do  so.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  children  soon 
fall  under  anti-Catholic  influences.  They  are  isolated,  weak, 
and  timid  ; and  their  Catholicity,  never  having  been  of  a robust 
and  vigorous  type,  yields  to  the  strain.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
under  temptation  they  fall  away.” 

For  Bishop  Vaughan’s  practical  mind  there  could  be  no  illusion 
as  to  what  was  needed.  It  meant  the  untiring  devotion  of  an 
army  of  men  and  women,  and  an  unending  expenditure  of 
money.  The  Workhouse  system  of  dealing  with  Catholic  children 
had  to  be  reformed  beyond  recognition  ; Catholic  homes,  indus- 
trial and  certified  schools  to  be  established,  &c. 

The  first  step  was  to  provide  certified  homes  for  the  necessary 
numbers  of  children.  For  this  reason,  Bishop  Vaughan  went 
over  to  Belgium  and  induced  the  Brothers  of  Charity  in  Ghent 
to  acquire  a large  building  known  as  Buckley  Hall,  near  Roch- 
dale, which  originally  had  cost  £30,000.  Then  he  persuaded  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Ghent  to  come  over  and  purchase  Holly 
Mount  College,  near  Bury,  as  a certified  home  for  girls.  In  each 
case  the  certificate  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  quickly 
obtained.  It  was  another  thing  to  get  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  brought  to  their 
doors.  Success  was  not  immediate,  but  it  came.  It  was  a 
strong  card  in  the  Bishop’s  hand  that  he  was  able  to  promise 
that  every  child  handed  over  to  a Catholic  home  should  cost 
the  Guardians  considerably  less  than  if  it  stayed  in  the  work 
house.  The  more  economical  working  of  the  Catholic  home 
was,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  Orders  which 
managed  them,  gave  their  services  gratuitously. 

Four  thousand  children  have  passed  through  the  home  and 
the  immense  majority  have  done  exceedingly  well.  The  after- 
care of  the  girls  is  a special  feature  of  the  school,  and  they  are 
trained  for  various  careers  according  to  their  capabilities  and 
their  inclinations. 

For  the  girls  who  wish  to  learn  weaving,  spinning,  &c.,  the 
staple  industry  of  Lancashire,  a working-girls’  hostel  provides 
comfortable  lodgings  and  safe  surroundings.  Needlework  in 
all  its  branches,  including  lace-making,  is  taught ; also  dress- 
making and  tailoring.  Shorthand,  typing  and  book-keeping 
provide  a complete  commercial  training  for  the  girls  who  prefer 
office  work.  A model  nursery  and  nursery  class  provide  an 
excellent  training  for  children’s  nurses  and  nursery  governesses- 
and  these  obtain  excellent  posts,  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
For  the  clever rgirls,' a four  year’s  course  at  the  adjoining  second, 
ary  school,  is  open  ; and  quite  a number  of  the  girls  have  qualified 
as  assistant  teachers,  while  several  have  completed  a college 
career.  From  fourteen  years  of  age  to  sixteen,  all  the  girls 
attend  the  day  continuation  classes,  and  while  completing  their 
training  in  housewifery,  acquire  a solid  education. 

In  1889,  the  amount  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children 
was  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  a week  per  child.  In  1900,  this 
rate  was  made  6s.  a week  ; in  1905  it  rose  to  7s.  Through  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  livingrcaused  by  the  war,  the  Local 
Government  Board  sanctioned  the  payment  of  gs.  a week  in 
January  and  in  July,  1917,  allowed  10s.  a week  temporarily. 
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STAMPS  BOUGHT. 

Good  prices  paid  for  all  kinds  of  used  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Stamps.  ::  Write  or  Call. 

R.  F.  HEALY,  91,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G.  4. 


z 
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ffllemovial  Windows 

JOHN  HALL  & SONS,  Ltd.  (Estab.  1788). 
173,  St.  Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W.i,  and  Bristol. 
Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted. 
References  to  Works  Executed. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS.— William  Morris  Collected  Works,  Edited  by 
his  Daughter,  24  vols.,  Fine  Library  Edit  , 1910,  £12  12s.;  The  Jack- 
daw of  Rheims,  coloured  illus.  by  Folkard,  9s.  ; Warriner’s  National  Portrait 
Gallery  ot  British  Musicians.  7s.  6d.  ; Burke’s  Peerage  1914,  8s.  ; Spenser’s 
Fairy  Oueen,  2 vols.  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £ 2 15s. ; Madden’s  United  Irish- 
men, ill  vols.,  1916,  ;£8  ; Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  New  Letters  and  Memorials, 
2 vols.,  ns.  ; Ban  of  the  Bori  Demons  and  Demon  Dancing  in  Africa,  13s.; 
Morley’s  Gladstone,  3 vols.,  30s. ; Debrett’s  Peerage,  2 vols.,  1915,  new,  8s.  6d. ; 
Vertot’s  Knights  ot  Malta,  in  French,  Paris,  1726,  with  portraits,  4 vols., 
£2  ios, — Baker’s  Great  Bookshops,  14  & 16,  John  Bright-st.  Birmingham. 


XLftz  Qancev  hospital  (ffvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

No  Letters  o(  Recommendation  needed.  0 Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers-.  „ Messrs.  COUTTS  end  Co.  „ «, Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  «RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq.  440, Strand, London  W.C. 
Fred.  W,  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


% Liverpool  Catljolic  SBlinb  Msplum 

Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  & St.  Vincent’s 
School  • West  Derby  • Liverpool 
The  only  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  in  England.  Establishedin  1841. 
Includes  Asylum  for  Adults  and  Certified  School  for  children. 
225  Inmates.  Annual  expenditure  over  £6, 000. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a Committee. 
Contributions  are  solicited  towards  completion  0/  the  school-. 
W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR,  Hon . Treasurer, 

26  North  [ohn  Street,  Liverpool. 


VINO  PERFEXO 

The  Universal  Altar  Wine. 

DRY,  MEDIUM!,  AND  RICH. 

36/-  per  dozen  bottles. 

4-0/-  per  2 dozen  half  bottles. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  Samples  and  Certificates  Free. 

W.  R.  MAGRATH  & Co., 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 


Telegrams : 

‘‘Perfexo,  Leamington.” 


Telephone:  46  Leamington. 
Code:  ABC  5th  Edition. 


ARCH0  D.  HAMILTON  t GO. 

POSSIL  PARK,  GLASGOW 

The  Inventors  of  the  Petrifying,  Treating  and 
Polishing  of  Wood  and  Composition  Flooring 

Polish  the  best  Institutions 
and  Schools  and  Mansions 

ALL  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  BY  OUR  OWN  MEN, 
SUPERINTENDED  B Y T H E P R I N C I PAL 
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From  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Holly  Mount 
Certified  School,  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  has 
spent  about  £45,000  on  buildings,  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the 
children.  Every  penny  of  this  large  sum  has  been  spent  for 
the  actual  welfare  of  the  children,  as  the  sisters  have  always 
given  their  services  free,  so  that  no  salaries  are  paid  except  to 
the  chaplain,  medical  officers,  nurses,  and  secular  teachers, 
t*  The  Guardians  now  propose  to  transfer  all  the  children  from 
Buckley  Hall,  Rochdale,  and  Holly  Mount,  Tottington,  where 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  gs.  and  ios.  a week  respectively,  to 
the  schools  at  Swinton,  where,  according  to  the  official  figures 
the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  is  18s.  3d.  a week.  These  schools  are 
built  to  accommodate  1,050  children,  so  that  the  decision  of  the 
Guardians  is  a retrograde  step,  grouping  together  over  1,000 
children  in  the  huge  barrack  buildings  so  long  condemned  by 
all  who  love  to  give  the  youngsters  fresh  air,  freedom  and  the 
home  life,  which  forms  the  ideal  training  for  youth. 

Surely,  in  these  days,  when  child-welfare  is  the  great  asset, 
fanatical  intolerance  will  not,  by  the  narrow  majority  of  one 
vote,  be  allowed  to  put  back  the  clock  and  sacrifice  the  future 
of  hundreds  of  our  Catholic  children.  We  only  claim  our  own  ; 
and  the  immense  majority  of  fair-minded  Protestants  would 
agree  that  all  Catholic  children  should  be  brought  up  in  Catholic 
schools. 


SOCIAL  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

! The  results  of  the  C.S.G.  Schools  Examination  Board  are  now 
to  hand.  There  are  a larger  number  of  successful  candidates 
than  last  year,  in  spite  of  raging  epidemics  handicapping  those 
who  wished  to  enter.  The  examiners  report  that  the  character 
of  the  work  presented  shows  a very  steady  advance.  Many 
papers  reveal  students  of  real  promise,  which  encourage  one 
to  look  forward  to  forceful  speakers  and  writers  on  social  ques- 
tions when  school  days  are  over.  The  best  work  was  shown  on 
the  text-book,  “ The  Gospels  and  the  Citizen,”  where  often  an 
excellent  choice  of  points  on  modern  conditions  was  made  in 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  candidates 
had  well  enunciated.  Systematic  social  study,  even  amongst 
the  younger  children,  is  considerably  gaining  ground  in  a larger 
number  of  schools.  During  the  year,  several  lectures  have  been 
given  by  members  of  the  Board,  with  a view  to  encouragement 
and  organization,  especially  at  centres  where  the  tradition  of 
social  study  is  yet  in  its  early  stages.  If  those  desirous  of  such 
assistance  would  make  known  their  wish,  lecturers  might  take 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  some  chance  visit  to  the  vicinity  of 
a centre.  At  the  request  of  several  schools  who  find  the  month 
of  March  inconvenient  for  the  examination,  the  Board  has 
decided  to  hold  annually  a second  examination  in  November. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Macdonald,  5,  Farndon  Road,  Oxford.  The  names  of 
successful  candidates  and  the  examiners’  reports  will  be  given 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  C.S.G.  Bulletin  (C.S.G.  Offices,  1,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  1).  Appended  are  the  tabulated  results,  the  num- 
ers  referring  to  pass  certificates,  and  to  Distinctions  (D.). 

First  Year  Course. — Prize-winner  : L.  Twist,  H.C.  J.  Convent, 
Preston.  Special  mention  for  excellent  work  : B.  de  Regil, 

Carshalton  ; M.  T.  Appleton,  N.D.  Convent,  Northampton  ; 
R Sandeman, H.C.  J.  Convent, Harrogate.  F.C.J.  Birkenhead, i3  ; 
H.C.J.  Blackpool,  3,  D.  1 (A.  Scanlon)  ; St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge. 
7,  D.  1 (P.  Kilkelly)  ; Carshalton,  7,  D.  1 (B.  de  Regil)  ; H.C.J, 
Cavendish  Square,  3 ; Dowanhill,  Glasgow,  3 ; H.C.J.  Harrogate, 
13,  D.  2 (R.  Sandeman,  M.  Wake)  ; Gumley  House,  Isleworth, 
8 • Kensington  Square,  5,  D.  1 (D.  Morris)  ; Meadow  Road,  2 ; 
Newhall,  4,  D.  2 (J.  Carey,  C.  Foster)  ; N.D.  Northampton,  5, 
D 1 (N.  Appleton)  ; H.C.J.  Preston,  9,  D.  4 (A.  Walmsley, 
R.  Thomson,  E.  Moss,  L.  Twist)  ; Stamford  Hill,  14,  D.  1 (F. 
Murray). 

Second  Year  Course. — Prize-winner  : H.  A.  Hathway,  Stam- 
ford Hill.  H.C.J.  Cavendish  Square,  4,  D.  1 (F.  de  la  Panouse)  ; 
Gumley  House,  Iselworth,  8 ; Stamford  Hill,  15,  D.  x (H.  A. 
Hathway). 


Belgian  Relief. — The  National  Committee  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  ends  its  labours  with  a subscription  list  of  £(2,560,876 
and  no  further  contributions  or  gifts  of  clothing  will  be  asked 
for  on  its  behalf.  The  National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
was  founded  April  27,  1915,  and  up  to  May  31,  1917,  collected 
solely  from  the  British  Empire  £(2,411,222  18s.  2d.,  or  an 

average  of  .£100,000  per  month,  which  was  expended  through 
Mr.  Hoover’s  organization.  On  that  date  the  announcement 
was  made  that  in  view  of  the  American  loan  to  Belgium  the 
National  Committee  temporarily  suspended  its  efforts. 
£(18,372  19s.  1 id.  has  since  been  received  as  a result  of  the 
original  appeal.  However,  in  October,  1918,  to  meet  the 
urgent  distress  which  immediately  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
retreating  Germans  the  National  Committee  issued  an  appeal 
which  up  to  date  has  resulted  in  gifts  of  clothing  to  the  value  of 
.£57,000.  In  addition  it  received  cash  subscriptions  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  the  amount  of 
£(74,280  is.  nd.,  thus  bringing  the  National  Committee  into  the 
third  place  in  the  list  of  British  war  charities  with  total  receipts 
from  donations  of  cash  and  clothing  amounting  to  £(2,560,876. 


AN  AUDIENCE  WITH  POPE  BENEDICT  XV. 

The  longed-for  moment  had  arrived.  How  one  came  there 
one  scarcely  knew,  but  after  being  led  through  numerous 
stately  halls  and  galleries  into  a vast  sala,  then  into  a 
smaller  room,  at  last  the  door  opened  and  one  knelt  before 
a fragile,  white  figure.  Mgr.  de  Samper  pronounced  the 
name  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Alone  with  the 
Vicar  of  Christ ! The  traveller  had  had  the  great  privilege 
of  kissing  the  ring  of  Benedict  XV  on  three  previous  occa- 
sions, but  never  before  in  private  audience.  Each  time  the 
feeling  of  awe,  reverence  and  superabounding  gladness  had 
been  deepened,  and  now  one  would  fain  remain  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  living  representative  of  the  Deity.  But  there 
was  no  choice.  The  kneeling  posture  had  to  be  abandoned 
when,  with  cordial  words  of  welcome,  the  Holy  Father 
extended  his  hand  and  returned  to  his  throne,  pointing 
smilingly  to  the  seat  on  his  right.  From  this  moment  all 
was  forgotten  except  the  presence  of  a father  to  whom  one 
might  speak  freely. 

His  Holiness  deigned  to  listen  with  attention  to  the 
traveller’s  account  of  conditions  in  a certain  war-ravaged 
land.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  questions  with  which  one 
could  hardly  dare  hope  that  he  was  acquainted  reassured 
and  encouraged.  He  smiled  his  appreciation  when  the 
tolerance  of  certain  non-Catholics  to  Catholics  was  men- 
tioned, and  grew  animated  on  learning  of  particular  projects 
of  Church  dedication.  “ Certainly,”  said  His  Holiness, 
“our  early  Apostles  must  not  be  forgotten.”  Many  other 
subjects  were  graciously  permitted  to  be  broached,  and  the 
desire  to  fulfil  numerous  requests  in  various  countries 
banished  self-consciousness  and  hesitation.  As  a member 
of  the  Catholic  Women’s  Suffrage  Society  in  England  the 
traveller  gave  a brief  account  of  the  cogent  reasons  that  had 
led  to  its  formation.  An  explanation  was  given  of  the 
attitude  of  this  Society  towards  modem  movements  always 
tested  in  the  light  of  Catholic  teaching.  The  humble  but 
persistent  endeavours  of  these  women  to  keep  social 
reformers  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  Church  were 
emphatically  approved  by  the  Holy  Father,  who  then  spoke 
of  the  influence  for  good  that  women  can  exert  by  partici- 
pating in  public  life.  “ We  would  wish  to  see  women 
electors  everywhere  ” are  the  words  of  Benedict  XV.  It  is 
a fact  that  two  years  ago  this  question  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Holy  Father  by  an  English  Cardinal,  who  pre- 
sented a memorandum  on  the  subject. 

There  was  so  much  more  one  wanted  to  say  1 But  time 
was  flitting.  One  longed  to  express  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  had  spent  three  years  in  an  invaded  country,  and  whose 
sole  comfort  and  inspiration  was  the  dignified  and  Christ- 
like  bearing  of  him  who  held  the  keys.  In  those  dark  days 
of  physical  privations  and  moral  sufferings  under  enemy 
rule  how  eagerly  one  had  looked  towards  the  Eternal  City, 
and  learned  from  him  whose  faith  cannot  fail  to  cherish 
neither  hatred  nor  the  spirit  of  revenge.  But  the  words  did 
not  come.  In  the  light  of  eternity  which  surrounds  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  how  dwarfed  appears  the  petty  squabble 
called  the  world  war,  in  which  he  was  summoned  to  take 
sides  as  though  he  had  not  children  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe ! How  many  of  those  who  claimed  his  adherence  to 
their  views  have  reflected  that  he  is  here  to  do  the  Father’s 
business,  and  that  his  Master  and  Model  had  likewise  refused 
to  give  judgment  in  a temporal  dispute. 

The  Pope’s  untiring  solicitude  for  all  humanity  has  been 
manifest  from  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter.  If  we  on  earth  are  slow  to  realize  his  charity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  holy  souls  in  purgatory  know  how 
to  be  grateful  for  his  constant  thought  of  them.  Besides 
the  institution  of  three  Masses  to  be  said  by  each  priest  on 
All  Souls’  Day,  only  a few  weeks  ago  he  inaugurated  a 
special  Preface  for  Masses  of  the  Dead.  His  vigilant  mind 
encompasses  all  creation,  from  the  little  children  invited  to 
approach  the  holy  table  and  pray  for  peace  to  the  prisoners 


County  Fire  Office, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office  : 50,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Founded  1807. Reconstituted  igeS. 

FIRE,  BURGLARY,  Workmen’s  and 
Domestic  Servants’  Compensation, 
Personal  Accident,  &c.,  &c.  Insurances 
effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

In  view  of  the  GREAT  INCREASE  in  COSTOF  BUILDING  during 
the  War  period  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Insurances  on 
Churches  and  Schools  should  be  revised  and  fixed  at  an  amount 
adequate  to  rebuild  in  the  event  of  destruction  by  fire. 

Aosver  applications  INVITED.  JOSEPH  A,  KOONEY.  Secretary. 
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and  disabled,  the  sorrowing  and  bereaved  mothers  and  wives, 
the  pagans  in  need  of  missions,  the  fettered  in  purgatory. 
None  are  forgotten,  none  are  neglected.  All  this  is  felt  if 
not  analyzed,  and  one  leaves  the  presence  of  Benedict  XV 
consoled,  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

God  bless  our  Pope  ! 

A.  C. 


ROGER  BACON  COMMEMORATION. 

The  second  annual  commemoration  of  Roger  Bacon, 
the  Franciscan  philosopher,  was  held  at  Oxford  on 
Wednesday,  June  11,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Franciscan 
church,  where  two  years  ago  a memorial  tablet  was  erected 
to  the  great  Franciscan  scholar.  In  the  presence  of  a 
representative  gathering.  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Franciscan  House  of  Studies,  recited  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Roger  Bacon  and  his  Fran- 
ciscan brethren,  who  were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Friars  adjoining  the  church.  Father  Joseph  Rickaby, 
S.J.,  of  Campion  Hall,  then  delivered  a brief  but  inspiring 
address  on  the  merits  of  Roger  Bacon  as  a critic  and  philo- 
sopher. No  one,  he  said,  would  deny  that  Roger  Bacon 
made  mistakes  in  his  criticism  of  his  contemporaries  and 
in  his  attitude  towards  other  thinkers  of  his  time.  Never- 
theless, Roger  Bacon’s  message  to  his  age  was  a message 
of  truth  when  he  urged  the  scholastic  philosophers  to 
widen  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  by  scientific  experiment, 
and  by  the  study  of  languages  and  history,  and  the  original 
texts  of  the  Scriptures.  Had  the  schoolmen  listened  to 
his  message,  the  decline  of  scholasticism  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  would  have  been  arrested.  It  is 
for  us  to-day  to  take  Roger  Bacon’s  message  to  heart. 


OBITUARY 


THE  REV.  FATHER  HERBERT,  O.S.M. 

The  Servite  community  at  Fulham  Road  have  sustained  a 
severe  loss  through  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Father  James  Philip 
Dominic  Herbert,  who  passed  away  peacefully  early  on  Friday 
morning,  June  13,  after  a most  painful  illness  borne  with  much 
patience  and  resignation.  At  the  end  of  January,  during  the 
influenza  epidemic,  he  contracted  laryngitis,  which  soon  devel- 
oped into  serious  throat  trouble,  which  eventually  caused  his 
death.  The  last  six  weeks  of  his  illness  were  spent  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital,  North  Cheam,  under  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross,  whose  sincere  friend  he  had  been 
for  many  years.  Father  Herbert  was,  born  in  London  in  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  and  was  ordained  priest  for  the  Nottingham  diocese 
in  July,  1878.  Two  years  later,  feeling  called  to  the  religious 
life,  he  entered  the  Servite  Order  and  became  a member  of  the 
community  at  St.  Mary’s  Priory,  Fulham  Road,  London,  where 
he  spent  practically  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  the  exception 
of  a brief  period,  during  which  he  was  Prior  at  Bognor.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Catholic  inmates 
of  the  City  of  Westminster  Union  Workhouse  and  Infirmary, 
a post  which  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  was  a work  to 
which  he  was  most  devotedly  attached  and  for  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  any  personal  comfort,  self-interest,  or 
preferment.  A Solemn  Requiem  was  celebrated  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  at  the  Servite  Church,  Fulham  Road,  on  Tuesday  17, 
which  was  attended  by  a vast  concourse  of  people,  many  of 
whom  afterwards  followed  the  funeral  cortege  all  the  way  to 
St.  Thomas’  Cemetery  at  Fulham,  where  he  was,buried. — R.I.P. 

MISS  CATHERINE  MARY  WEGG-PROSSER. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Miss  Catherine  Mary  Wegg-Prosser 
younger  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  R.  Wegg-Prosser,  of 
Maryhill  House,  Belmont,  Hereford,  who  died  on  Pentecost 
Eve,  took  place  at  Belmont  Cathedral  Priory,  Hereford,  on 
Tuesday,  June  10.  The  body  was  brought  to  the  cathedral 
church  on  the  previous  evening  and  was  received  at  the  western 
door  by  the  prior  and  community,  when  dirge  was  sung  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul ; and  on  the  following  morning  a solemn 
Requiem  Mass  was  sung  by  the  cathedral  prior,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Aelred  Kindersley,  O.S.B.,  assisted  by  Dom  Anselm  Lightbound, 
as  assistant  priest,  and  Dom.  Romuald  Leonard  as  deacon, 
and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Fairlie  as  subdeacon.  The  interment 
took  place  in  that  part  of  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  cathedral 
reserved  for  the  family  of  the  late  Francis  R.  Wegg-Prosser, 
founder  of  the  church.  Besides  the  immediate  members  of  the 
family,  Major  and  Mrs.  Wegg-Prosser,  Major  Charles  and  Mrs. 
Wegg-Prosser,  Mrs.  Cecil  Wegg-Prosser,  there  were  present  the 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Colgan,  O.S.B.,  Miss  Montagu,  Nurse  Tyler 
and  Nurse  Cayzer,  of  the  London  Hospital.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snead-Cox,  of  Broxwood,  Rev.  Father  Coonan,  the  Vicar  of 
Clehonger,  Mrs.  Carroll,  Mrs.  Hapern,  Miss  Durrant,  Mrs.  Pilley, 
Mrs.  Morrison,  Mr.  Charles  O’Conor.  Also  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
from  Bullingham  and  Hereford,  Sisters  from  the  Poor  Clare 
Convent,  Bullingham,  and  a large  number  of  the  Belmont 
Congregation  and  other  friends,  who  were  eager  to  show  their 
respect  and  sympathy.  -R.I.P. 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 


WESTMINSTER 

THE  CARDINAL’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

June  21,  Saturday. — Clarendon  Square:  Confirmation  at  the  Con- 
vent. 

June  22,  Sunday. — Clerkenwell  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

4 p.m. 

June  23,  Monday. — Upper  Belgrave  Street  Convent  : gives  Bene- 
diction, 4 p.m. 

June  24,  Tuesday.— Archbishop’s  House:  presides  at  annual 

general  meeting  of  Crusade  of  Rescue. 
Central  Hall,  Westminster  : addresses  meeting 
of  Temperance  Council  of  Christian 
Churches,  7.30  p.m. 

June  28,  Saturday. — Cathedral:  assists  at  High  Mass,  10.30  a.m. 
June  29,  Sunday. — Accrington,  Sacred  Heart : assi'ts  at  High 
Mass  and  preaches,  11  a.m. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  the  Church  Building  Fund. — 
Tie  following  letter  from  Cardinal  Bourne  was  read  in  the 
churches  on  Sunday : — We  ask  on  Trinity  Sunday  for  your 
yearly  gifts  for  the  extension  of  God’s  Kingdom  among  us,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  acquire  sites  and  to  build  churches,  and  to 
provide  residences  for  priests,  in  the  new  districts  that  are 
springing  into  being  on  every  side.  It  is  manilest  that  the 
claims  upon  your  generous  charity  will  now  be  greater,  as 
immense  numbers  of  houses  will  have  to  be  built  to  make  up 
for  the  suspension  of  such  building  during  the  war.  It  is  most 
necessary  that  the  development  of  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
Church  should  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  population  in  the 
d’fferent  parts  of  the  diocese. 

Progress  has  inevitably  been  retarded  by  the  recent  abnormal 
conditions.  Very  many  of  our  priests  have  been  absent, 
rendering  service  as  chaplains  in  the  Navy  or  Army,  and  many 
of  them  cannot  yet  be  set  free  from  those  duties.  It  has  been 


LLOYDS  BANK 
LIMITED, 

with  which  is  amalgamated 

THE  CAPITAL  & COUNTIES  BANK  LTD. 


HEAD  OFFICE : 71,  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.  3. 


CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED 

£55,962,850 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - 

8,954,056 

RESERVE  FUND- 

9,000,000 

DEPOSITS,  &c.  - 

267,966,438 

ADVANCES,  &c. 

81,072,134 

FRENCH  AUXILIARY: 

LLOYDS  BANK  (FRANCE)  AND 
NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  (FRANCE)  LTD. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 

IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 

of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 
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UNDESIGNED 

Coincidences  which  are  undesigned  and  unexpected  are  fre- 
quently met  with  and  are  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ.  The  pages 
of  Truth  of  the  nth  inst.  furnish  an  example.  On  page  982  appeared 
the  following  paragraphs  : — 

A good  many  articles  appear  in  the  newspapers  over  the  signa- 
tures of  persons  who  do  not  write  them,  and  ar  e,  indeed,  incapable 
of  doing  so.  Editorial  touching-up  of  contributions  has,  of  course 
always  been  a recognized  custom.  Did  not  Mr.  Fitzboodle  ask 
Oliver  Yorke,  Esq.,  to  have  the  goodness  to  let  one  of  his  under- 
strappers correct  his  spelling  and  bis  grammar  ? Nowadays, 
however,  a section  of  the  popular  press  goes  a long  y*ay  beyond 
that.  It  publishes  articles  which  are  not  in  any  way  whatever 
the  work  of  the  ostensible  authors,  who  are  merely  paid  for  the 
use  of  their  names. 

The  practice  has  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Institute 
of  Journalists.  It  is  particularly  prevalent  in  connection  with 
sport ; for  it  is  found  that  articles  which  would  pass  unnoticed 
if  printed  as  the  composition  of  a mere  journalist,  are  read  with 
avidity  when  they  are  attributed  to  some  well-known  player — 
- possibly  quite  illiterate — of  football  or  cricket.  The  public, 
which  does  not  remember  that  there’s  nothing  in  a name,  is 
itself  to  blame  for  the  deception.  Still,  it  is  a deception  which 
is  hardly  compatible  with  honourable  journalism,  and  it  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

On  page  1,107  of  the  same  issue  appeared  my  advertisement,  headed 
“ Honesty  the  Best  Policy  ” ; and  in  one  week  previously  I discursed 
exhaustively  on  “ What’s  in  a Name  ?”  Further,  if  you  look  at 
my  whole  page  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Times  on  May  30, 
you  will  notice  that  the  writer  gave  the  journalist  a gentle  dig.  By 
the  way,  I think  that  this  Times  advertisement  is  the  most  remarkable 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  that  great  journal  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any 
other.  I am  conceited  enough  to  think  that  the  outcome  of  it  will  be 
that  thousands  of  pounds  will  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
readers  and  a small  proportion  into  mine.  Ask  me  to  send  you  a free 


COINCIDENCES 

easily  recognized.  I will,  however,  guarantee  that  £6,575  'was  the 
exact  sum  realized  by  the  lots  illustrated,  in  addition  there  were 
400  lots  sold.  I should  like  it  to  be  definitely  understood  that  I never 
publish  a picture  or  photograph  of  any  article  entrusted  to  me  without 
the  consent  of  the  vendor. 

Reader,  why  go  tossing  about  in  bed  and  losing  your  sleep  and 
vitality,  because  you  wonder  what  will  happen  if  you  pre-decease  your 
wife  or  other  kinfolk  inexpressibly  dear  and  dependent  upon  you  ? 
Why  wear  the  worried  look  because  you  cannot  see  how  your  widow 
will  be  able  to  pay  the  heavy  death  dues,  or  how  you  can  run  the  show 
with  your  income  down  to  one-third  ? Get  rid  of  the  jewels  whilst  the 
market  is  up,  or  of  those  chests  of  silver  lying  from  year’s  end  to  year’s 
end  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  I am  ready  and  willing  to  help  all  I can 
to  get  the  highest  possible  price.  Do  not  listen  to  the  firms  who  have 
had  it  all  their  own  way  for  years,  and  are  now  turning  right  round 
and  are  copying  my  methods,  because  they  find  that  they  are  having 
to  play  second,  third  and  fourth  fiddles.  Bet  me  remind  you,  reader, 
that  I have  an  “ unsullied  record,”  “ an  unimpeachable  character,” 
“ a wide  and  honourable  reputation,”  which  I mean  to  keep  ; and 
that  I claim  to  be  the  best-known  man  in  all  England  for  prices  that 
put  all  imitators  hopelessly  in  the  shade,  and  that  they  are  now 
taking  a back  seat. 

The  foregoing  copy  was  written  in  the  train  en  route  for  SI  ropshire. 
I left  Paddington  at  10.15,  but  as  it  was  not  a restauisr.t  train  1 decided 
on  spending  is.  at  Stewart’s  in  Bond  Street  on  certain  foods  composed 
of  cereals,  then  I popped  in  the  fruiterer’s  at  the  top  of  the  slope  at 
Paddington  and  spent  2S.  exactly  for  three  bananas  and  three  oranges. 
I lunched  on  the  train  after  all  at  the  cost  of  rather  more  than  the 
usual  charge,  barring  the  drinks  and  smokes,  which  I avoid,  because  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  nerve-soothers,  but  nerve-shatterers. 

The  car  met  me  at  the  station, and  after  a thirteen-mile  run  through 
charming  country  reached  an  old-world  village,  and  at  last  the  ancestral 
home.  I was  received  with  a very  hearty  welcome — all  in  the  house 


copy  of  that  issue  of  the  Times.  A postcard  will  suffice.  Do  it  now. 
Yes,  unfortunately,  there  is  a good  deal  of  corrupt  journalism.  Every 
profession  and  business  has  its  shady  side.  But  I will  have  none  of 
it.  When  a well-known  religious  paper  with  a name  which  implies 
goodness  and  everything  appertaining  to  such,  invited  me  to  pay 
them  for  one  of  my  advertisements  disguised  as  an  editorial,  I refused 
with  thanks.  No  such  deception  for  me.  Such  methods  are  not 
honest,  nor  are  they  worthy  of  any  journal,  let  alone  one  which  circu- 
lates among  and  is  written  for  Christian  people. 

Many  will  remember  an  action  in  the  courts  concerning  an  interview 
purporting  to  have  been  had  with  a well-known  person.  The  evidence 
proved  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  imagined  by  the  journalist. 
Another  reprehensible  journalistic  practice  that  used  to  exist,  and 
probably  does  still  in  the  less  reputable  papers,  was  the  insertion  of 
“ puff  ” announcements.  For  instance,  I knew  a brilliant  young 
pianist  who,  on  being  asked  by  her  father  what  she  would  prefer  for 
a twenty-first  birthday  present,  replied  (I  wonder  who  put  her  up  to 
it),  “ £50  of  press  notices.”  I was  at  the  hall — shall  we  call  it  the 
Bachensberg  Hall — when  she  rattled  away  on  the  piano.  I am  not 
a musical  critic,  but  I heard  others  who  were  say  that  there  were 
many  discords.  The  notices  the  next  day — my  word,  they  opened 
my  eyes  ! 

When  we  have  a purer  journalism,  purer  advertising  will  follow 
and  such  advertisers  as  the  writer  will  come  into  their  own.  It  has  been 
uphill  work  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  but  I am  thankful  to  say 
the  seed  has  been  sown  on  good  ground  and  the  harvest  is  now  being 
reaped  ; and  to  continue  the  simile,  I have  received  showers  of  beautiful 
rain  in  the  nature  of  letters  of  appreciation  from  all  parts  of  the  world — 
from  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor — stimulating  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment. 

I have  spent  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  making  known  my 
principles  by  means  of  what  Truth  has  termed'  “ curiously  convincing  ” 
advertisements,  and  having  established  my  reputation  as  an  expert 
of  unquestionable  honesty  and  integrity,  have  earned  the  power  of 
the  press  notices  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  me — such  as  no  other 
advertiser  has  ever  had — by  leading  and  representative  journals, 
ecclesiastical  and  secular. 

Bast  week  I stated  that  my  weekly  sale  totalled  many  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  in  this  issue  I reproduce  a few  articles  of  jewels  in  actual 
size  ; but  I shall  only  give  you  the  prices  realised  in  the  aggregate, 
because  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  any  buyer  who  may  be  a 
dealer  to  illustrate  and  say  exactly  what  he  paid  for  an  article  so 


seemed  reassured  at  once.  The  Queen  Anne,  William  and  Mary,  King 
Charles  and  other  choice  old  pieces  of  silver  were  all  ready  for  inspec- 
tion. “ You  will  join  us  at  lunch,  won’t  you  ? ” “ No,  thanks,  I 

have  had  a splendid  one  on  the  train  and  I have  been  drinking  the 
oxygen  coming  along  in  the  car.”  “ Well,  have  a glass  of  wine  ? " 
Again  “ No,  thanks.”  “ A cigarette  ? ” “ No,  thanks.  Please  go 

and  have  your  lunch  and  I will  get  on  with  the  business.”  So  with  a 
good  hearty  laugh  I was  left  alone  in  my  glory.  By  3 p.m.  I had 
finished  and  fixed  the  prices  I would  pay  in  cash  on  the  spot  or  to  be 
regarded  as  the  reserves  at  the  auction.  The  squire  said  he  could  trust 
me  apart  from  all  he  had  read.  The  rector  had  told  him  all  about  me 
and  he  had  heard  also  of  how  I had  scored  for  the  squire  in  the  next 
village  but  one.  “ Well,  Mr.  Hurcomb,  you  are  right  in  what  you 
say — your  offer  has  far  exceded  the  insurance  values  made  only  two 
years  ago.” 

My  readers  have  all  seen  a nest  of  boxes.  Well,  in  my  capacious 
brown  bag  I put  five  or  six  baize  sack  bags,  and  with  the  supply  of  old 
newspapers  in  the  house  pack  up  the  whole  lot.  Just  before  the  car 
arrived  mine  host  tells  me  what  a splendid  method  I have  of  doing  the 
business.  Had  it  been  any  other  firm,  he  told  me,  the  goods  would 
have  had  to  be  sent  by  rail,  there  would  have  been  insurance  dues  and 
a lot  of  red  tape  and  fuss  generally,  and  very  likely  he  would  have 
been  asked  to  pay  the  insurance  until  the  sale  had  taken  place,  and 
further,  he  would  have  got  no  guarantee  as  to  what  the  goods  would 
fetch,  have  had  no  peace  of  mind  until  he  knew  how  many  lots  would 
have  been  bought  in,  and  what  the  buying-in  charges  to  pay,  and  then 
the  bother  of  getting  the  goods  back,  &c.  Here  you  ccme  and  do  the 
job  in  this  easy  way.  I tied  up  the  bags  tightly  with  cord,  five  large 
ones  this  time.  Arrived  at  the  station  once  more  I informed  the  porter 
that  there  was  excess  to  pay,  and  in  a very  mild  way  indulged  in  a 
corrupt  practice — a practice  I fear  indulged  in  by  most  of  us  in  the 
case  of  the  gratuity  to  the  postman,  the  waitress,  the  waiter,  the 
railway  porter,  and  the  tonsorial  artist.  At  the  parcels  office  I am 
asked  by  the  porter,  “ What’s  inside,  sir  ? ” I told  him  there  was  no 
o casion  for  alarm,  that  there  were  no  infernal  machines,  but  asked 
him  to  handle  them  carefully,  gave  him  2s.  for  himself  and  2s.  for  the 
guard,  whom  I tell  to  go  gently,  and  that  16s.  iod.  excess  has  been 
paid  because  it  is  not  passenger  luggage.  I had  arranged  with  the 
night  watchman  at  the  auction  rooms  that  if  he  heard  a certain  sound 
at  8 p.m.  he  would  know  that  it  was  me.  Thuslhe  goods  were  safely 
landed,  no  empty  packing  cases  to  be  sent  back,  all  in  one  day,  and  the 
auction  sale  within  ten  days. 
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It  took  just  six  hours  to  sell  400  lots  at  my  great  weekly  sale  cn 
June  13 — sounds  a wee  bit  unlucky,  don’t  it  ? The  six  principal  lots 
sold  for  exactly  £6,575,  photographs  of  five  lots  are  here  reproduced, 
but  the  sixth  (a  brooch)  is  omitted  because,  being  a large  spray,  it 
would  take  up  too  much  space.  One  ring  has  a centre  emerald,  cut 
cabochon — -i.e.,  cut  like  a carbuncle  or  turquoise.  Had  it  been  faceted 
it  would  have  done  better  still.  Then  there  are  the  three-emerald  ring, 
the  diamond  and  pearl  pendant,  the  big  diamond  necklet,  and  the 
nine-stone  diamond  pendant,  not  counting  the  small  ones  in  the  loop. 
About  this  pendant  I must  a tale  unfold,  true  in  every  detail,  because 
X felt  very  hurt  at  the  lack  of  confidence.  On  Saturday,  May  31,  a 
lady  called  at  170-3,  Piccadilly,  before  noon,  left  this  pendant  and 
other  things,  saying  that  she  had  read  all  about  me  in  Truth  before  she 
left  India.  She  agreed  to  let  them  go  to  auction  the  following 
week  with  my  cash  offers  as  reserve.  Before  two  hours  had  elapsed 
she  called  again,  very  nervous  owing  to  some  kind  friend  having  told  her 
she  bad  been  very  unwise  to  have  left  the  articles  with  me.  I returned 
them  to  her,  but  a few  days  later  she  brought  them  back  and  agreed 
to  my  proposal.  So  they  were  printed  in  the  catalogue  and  were  on 
view  at  the  sale  room  on  Thursday  morning.  Judge  my  surprise  when 
the  lady  arrived  again  saying  her  lawyers  had  advised  her  not  to  let 
them  go  to  auction,  and  she  took  them  away  again,  which  meant,  of 
course,  that  would-be  buyers  at  the  sale  would  be  fooled,  and  lots  of 
valuable  time  wasted,  notwithstanding  that  I gave  her  the  names  of  the 
two  most  famous  firms  of  solicitors  for  hers  to  communicate  with.  I 
cannot  say  what  actually  happened  after  this,  but  imagine  the  articles 
were  taken  to  some  neighbour  of  mine  who  offered  less,  so  that  they 
were  once  more  brought  to  me  with  the  request  that  I would  pay  out 
the  cash  at  once.  X agreed  to  do  this,  but  as  the  lady  was  some  5,000 
miles  away  from  her  husband  as  she  had  brought  delicate  children  home 
from  the  tropics,  I pleaded  and  begged  of  her  to  let  them  go  to  auction  ; 
it  was  all  to  no  avail — just  like  water  on  a duck’s  back.  However,  the 
pendant  and  other  things  realised  as  much  more  as  will  pay  for  a 
whole  page  advertisement  in  one  of  our  great  Tondon  daily  papers, 
which  will  appear  within  the  next  ten  days  or  so.  This  is  true  and 
unvarnished.  Rook  up  your  emeralds  and  let  me  see  them  and  I will 
tell  you  if  you  may  expect  about  £1,500  for  two  such  as  those  in  the 
picture,  or  whether  your  diamond  necklet  will  realise  over  £2,000, 
if  you  have  a pearl  and  diamond  pendant  whether  it  will  fetch  about 
£1,000,  like  those  here  illustrated.  t \ t _ jg. 


In  the  T Imcs  of  June  14, 1 read  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ It  was  stated  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  Thursday 
that  a large  number  of  motor  bicycles  sold  by  the  Disposal  Board  of 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  were  re-sold  by  the  buyer  in  less  than  24 
hours  at  a profit  of  ten  guineas  each.” 

Does  not  this  go  to  prove  the  importance  of  having  an  expert  to  fix 
the  values  before  the  sale  lakes  place  and  thus  prevent  the  “ Knock- 
out ” getting  the  goods  for  the  proverbial  mere  song  at  auction  ? The 
Ministry  of  Munitions  can  waste  the  public  money  thus  if  they  like, 
but  in  the  case  of  your  jewels  and  silver  when  you  have  my  cash  offers 
there  is  110  fear  of  your  private  money  being  wasted,  although  your 
public  may  be. 

In  connection  with  the  Charles  Kingsley  Centenary,  Miss  Rose 
Kingsley,  just  before  going  to  the  pageant  at  Eversley,  brought  me  on 
a copy  of  “ Westward  Ho  ! ” and  on  the  fly-leaf  was  written  : “ To 

W.  E.  Hurcomb,  from  Miss  Rose  Kingsley,  in  memory  of  her  father, 
Charles  Kingsley.  June,  1919.”  In  a letter  to  the  Times  of  June  14  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  two  incidents  related  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter  concerning  the  great  man.  I venture  to  quote  the  first,  which 
took  place  at  the  writer’s  home  : — 

“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  were  of  the  party,  and  I,  then  a very 
small  boy,  threading  my  way  amongst  the  legs  of  the  throng  of 
visitors,  was  suddenly  startled  by  a very  loud  voice,  speaking  very 
slowly  and  exclaiming,  ‘ There  is  one  thing  I consider  more  beautiful 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.’  The  voice  was  so  very  loud  that 
everybody  else  stopped  talking,  and  I can  now  see  Charles  Kingsley 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a circle  of  animated  notes  of  interrogation. 
What  was  the  great  man  going  to  say  ? The  proverbial  pin  could 
have  been  heard  to  drop.  Then  into  the  midst  of  the  silence  were 
hurled  these  words,  ‘ My  wife’s  eyes.’  And  as  every  one  turned  to 
look  at  Mrs.  Kingsley  the  pool'  lady  seemed  ready  to  sink  into  the 
ground.” 

I quote  this  because  I,  myself,  have  to  plead  guilty  of  having 
referred  in  my  copy  from  time  to  time  not  only  of  the  charms  of  my 
good  wife,  but  also  have  talked  about  my  mother  and  sisters  in  far 
too  candid  a way  to  merit  their  approbation,  and  have  seen  them 
drop  my  copy  fearing  to  read  what  might  be  coming  next,  so  for  the 
sake  of  peace  in  the  domestic  circle  I have  to  go  easy. 


Now  who  shall  I come  to  see  next  ? I enjoy  the  work,  and  the 
journey,  and  I enjoy  the  way  the  young  ladies  and  others  enjoy  my 
queer  stories  while  I am  waiting  for  tea  (O,  yes,  I take  tea)  or  for  the 
car  to  arrive. 

A Reader  of  The  Tablet  writes  under  date  of  June  10  :■ — “ It  was 
most  interesting  to  me  to  notice  in  The  Tablet,  sometime  ago,  the 
photograph  that  you  sold  for  a very  high  figure.  Finding  one  we  had 
was  very  similar  I sent  it  to  you,  and  you  can  imagine  how  delighted 
I am  to  hear  that  you  sold  it  for  £6  5s.  per  ounce,  which  works  out  at 
£120. 


I value,  buy,  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modern  silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections  pur- 
chased. Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures, 
works  of  art.  Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all 
purposes,  inventories  made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insur- 
ances, household  effects,  &c. — castle  or  cottage. 

N.B.— On  no  account  address  your  parcels  otherwise  than  : — 
W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.i.  (lift  to  third  floor) 
Telephone  : Regent  475. 

Special  labels  supplied  for  heavy  railway  boxes. 
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difficult  to  ^btain  either  labour  or  materials  for  building.  Yet 
in  every  county  of  the  diocese  we  can  see  some  new  work  begun 
or  actually  carried  to  completion. 

In  London  a chaplain  has  been  attached  to  the  Carmelite 
Convent  at  High'  ury,  and  will  from  that  centre  gradually 
bring  into  being  the  long-projected  parochial  district  for  that 
locality  and  Finsbury  Park.  The  land  acquired  some  time  ago 
at  Sands  End  and  Wormwood  Scrubbs  will  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  churches  as  soon  as  labour  and  building  materials  become  more 
readily  available. 

In  Hertfordshire  the  very  useful  and  imposing  church  at 
Royston,  the  completion  of  which  was  so  long  delayed  by  the 
conditions  consequent  on  the  war,  was  in  March  at  last  blessed 
and  given  to  God’s  service.  This  opening  marks  another  stage 
in  the  really  remarkable  progress  which  in  a few  years  has  taken 
place  in  that  town.  We  heartily  congratulate  the  rector  and 
his  people  and  all  his  helpers  on  this  very  successful  result  of 
their  efforts.  Land  has  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  a church 
at  Ware,  and  this  district  will  now  be  under  the  special  care  of 
the  chaplain  of  the  convent  of  Leahoe,  Hertford,  who,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  will,  we  trust,  be  able  to  consolidate  and 
extend  the  excellent  work  already  accomplished  by  the  zeal  of 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Cathedral. 

In  Middlesex  a priest  is  in  residence  at  Potter’s  Bar,  where 
the  mission  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria. 
A good  site  has  been  secured  at  Muswell  Hill,  where  doubtless, 
owing  to  the  devotion  of  priest  and  people,  we  may  hope  soon 
to  see  a permanent  church.  Land  has  been  bought  at  Ruislip, 
and,  owing  to  generous  gifts,  the  building  of  at  least  part  of  a 
church  may  be  undertaken  without  anxiety. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  a larger  church 
at  Cricklewood,  and  of  a permanent  'church  at  Southall.  Both 
districts  need  greater  help  than  any  local  effort  can  afford.  May 
the  very  special  blessing  of  God  be  granted  to  all  those  who  come 
to  our  assistance  in  these  and  the  other  similar  needs  of  the 
diocese. 

East  Finchley  : St.  Mary’s. — A pleasing  event,  which  is 
calculated  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  oldest,  was  witnessed  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  at  St.  Mary’s,  East  Finchley,  when  a 
group  of  little  children  of  the  parish  received  their  first  Holy 
Communion  at  the  hands  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Father  Joyce. 
The  preparatory  instructions  were  conducted  by  the  parish 
priest,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Miss  K.  Leary,  President  of 
the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  and  Miss  L.  Doran,  and 
Miss  M.  Gaffney.  The  simple  piety  of  the  children,  together 
with  the  general  aspect  of  their  white  dresses  and  veils  and 
ribbons,  formed  a very  pretty  picture  at  the  Mass.  Having 
made  a short  act  of  thanksgiving,  all  retired  to  the  schoolroom 
where,  thanks  to  the  kind  generosity  of  some  of  the  congregation, 
a very  dainty  breakfast  was  fully  enjoyed  by  the  little  com- 
municants. A special  first  communion  card,  signed  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Joyce,  as  well  as  holy  pictures  and  medals,  was  then 
presented  to  each  happy  child. 

Hospital  of  SS.  John  and  Elizabeth. — Mass  will  be  said  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  at  11  o’clock,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  attached  to  the 
Hospital  of  SS.  John  and  Elizabeth,  40,  Grove  End  Road.  Mass 
will  be  followed  by  Veneration  of  the  Relic  of  the  Blessed  Gerard, 
founder  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Sunbury  : Church  Jubilee. — The  golden  jubilee  of  the  opening 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  at  Sunbury  was  fittingly 
observed  on  Sunday,  when  High  Mass  was  sung  in  the  presence 
of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  by  Father  Bodkin,  S.J.,  the  rector 
of  Beaumont  College.  The  music  of  the  Mass  was  rendered  by 
a special  choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barclay,  of  the  London 
Oratory.  In  an  interesting  address  on  the  progress  of  the  parish, 
the  Cardinal  said  it  was  particularly  appropriate  that  the  Mass  on 
the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  celebration  should  be  celebrated  by  the 
Rector  of  Beaumont,  as  even  before  the  opening  of  the  present 
church,  fifty  years  ago,  novices  from  Beaumont  used  to  walk 
over  from  the  college — a distance  of  seven  miles  each  way — to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  Catechism.  His  Eminence  spoke  of  the 
debt  which  the  congregation  owed  to  those  who,  under  God,  had 
laboured  for  the  up-building  of  the  parish,  instancing  his  pre- 
decessors, Cardinals  Manning  and  Vaughan,  and  the  late  Bishop 
Johnson,  whose  hidden  work  had  been  so  valuable. 

_It  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  in  his  sermon  preached  at  the 
opening  of  the  church  in  May,  1869,  Cardinal  Manning  said 
there  was  one  feature  in  the  history  of  the  work  which  was 
particularly  honourable  to  several  labouring  men,  who,  of  course, 
had  not  much  money  to  contribute.  It  was  that  they  toiled  of 
their  own  will,  without  payment,  to  make  the  foundations  for  the 
new  building,  and  did  so  each  evening  after  their  usual  day’s 
labour  for  their  families. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George’s  Cathedral. — The  consideration  of  the  existing 
social  problems  from  a Catholic  standpoint  by  the  Rev.  Terence 
Donnelly,  S.J.,  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  is  evoking  much 
interest  amongst  earnest  non-Catholics  in  South  London.  The 
local  Press  is  devoting  considerable  space  to  his  remarks,  which 
have  presented  an  entirely  new  phase  of  a burning  question 
which  is  occupying  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  to-day^. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Father  Donnelly  spoke  of  the  pernicious 
effects  at  the  present  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
then  laid  down  by  Rousseau  that  man  was  born  naturally  good, 
that  his  nature  was  good,  that  he  was  born  essentially  rational, 
and  that  man  was  born  free,  with  absolute  sovereignty,  acknow- 


ledging no  dominion  over  him.  Those  were  the  principles  that 
were  responsible  for  the  unrest  in  the  world  to-day.  The  modern 
world  told  us  that  nature  was  a good  fellow  and  that  as  God  had 
given  natural  faculties  for  both  the  spiritual  and  bodily  mind, 
they  should  consequently  be  enjoyed.  Therefore,  it  was  argued, 
there  was  no  sin  in  what  Christianity  made  out  to  be  sin.  Why 
should  a woman  not  have  as  many  husbands  as  she  desired  ; 
why  not  free  love  all  round  ? Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Bolshevism  was  becoming  rampant  ? These  people  overlooked 
the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  heart  of  each  man  and  woman  a 
conscience,  and  it  began  to  assert  itself  as  soon  as  the  first  flicker 
of  reason  began  to  dawn  ; and  that  conscience  was  God’s  vice- 
gerent, and  that  conscience  asserted  that  justice,  truth  and 
right  had  absolute  sway. 

Father  Mathew  Union. — The  Summer-Quarter  Meeting  was 
held  at  Sunbury  by  kind  invitation  of  Father  Cave.  An  excel- 
lent paper,  “ The  Argument  from  Health  ” was  read  by  Father 
Aloysius  Roche.  This  will  be  printed  for  circulation  amongst 
the  members.  The  Hon.  Sec.  (Father  Monk,  of  R.otherhithe) 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  priest  interested,  especially  from 
those  in  the  dioceses  of  Westminster,  Southwark,  Brentwood 
and  Portsmouth.  Branches  of  this  society  of  total  abstaining 
priests  will  be  formed  in  other  dioceses  when  arrangements  can 
be  made. 

Rotherhithe.— The  £ 1,000  gift  conditional  on  another  sum 
of  £ 1,500  (or  part  of  it)  being  found,  seems  to  be  receding  from 
view.  This  is  heartbreaking  to  the  poor  parish,  where  there  is 
urgent  need  of  enlargement  of  the  schools.  The  rector  has  tried 
hard  to  get  some  of  the  ^1,500,  but  it  now"seems  that  he  will  fail 
and  the  £ 1,000  be  lost  to  the  mission. 

Walworth. — The  Catholic  working-class  population  of  Wal- 
worth are  showing  a commendable  example  of  the  practical 
interest  taken  in  the  church  and  mission.  A few  months  ago, 
as  reported  at  the  time  in  The  Tablet,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a 
marble  altar  in  the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs,  as  a memorial 
to  the  men  of  the  parish  who  made  the  great  sacrifice  in  the  war. 
It  was  proposed  to  first  erect  the  lower  portion,  and  the  rector 
appealed  to  his  congregation  to  provide  the  money  necessary. 
This  they  did  with  the  co-operation  of  friends  and,  encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  rector  suggested  a fortnight  ago  that  £ 150 
required  to  complete  the  project  should  be  raised.  The 
Catholics  of  Walworth  at  once  proceeded  to  give  effect  to  the 
project,  and  on  Sunday  last  the  clergy  were  able  to  announce 
that  ^90  had  already  been  received. 

Clapiiam  : A New  Catholic  Society.— A dinner  was  held  in 
Clapham  on  Thursday  to  inaugurate  a society  which  will  be 
exclusively  Catholic  and  non-political,  and  it  was  established 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Major  Hogan,  and  amongst  those  present  were  ; Dr.  Ambrose, 
Major  James  Mitchell,  Messrs.  H.  E.  King,  J.  E.  King,  P.  Kelly 
(Treasurer  of  the  Catenian  Society),  L.  D.  Carpenter,  J.  W. 
O’Brien,  F.  E.  Crilly,  Conor  Faby,  W.  Bulbeck,  C.  Davis,  A.  J. 
Perry  and  Miss  Emmeline  Perry. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  "Clapham 
Catholic  Society,”  announced  the  receipt  of  telegrams  and  letters 
of  a congratulatory  character  from  the  Very  Rev.  Rector  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Clapham,  Madame  De  Navarro,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
Sir  Stuart  Coates  and  Sir  TV . H.  Dunn.  Sir  Charles  Santley 
wrote  regretting  his  absence  from  the  gathering,  adding  : "I 
have  been  crippled  with  rheumatism  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
therefore  I cannot  attend  any  festivities.”  Major  Hogan  men- 
tioned that  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  («)  the  cultivation  of 
a closer  acquaintance  and  friendship  amongst  the  Catholics  of 
Clapham  and  adjoining  districts,  (&)  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  members  generally  by  direct  and 
collective  action,  and  (c)  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  members  when  entering  business  or  pro- 
fessional careers.  Those  who  were  not  Catholics  would  be 
excluded  from  the  Society,  and  the  chairman  rejoiced  in  that 
fact,  because  he  strongly  deprecated  any  possibility  of  mixed 
marriages.  The  world  to-day  was  in  a state  of  organized  chaos, 
and  for  that  reason,  he  said,  it  was  the  duty  of  Catholics'  to 
organize  themselves  in  the  defence  of  their  interests. 

Mr.  D.  H.  King,  in  responding,  pointed  out  that  although  the 
newly-formed  Society  was  primarily  a local  organization,  one  of 
its  principal  objects  was  to  organize  Catholics  throughout  the 
country  by  co-operating  with  similar  agencies.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  if  effect  were  given  to  the  proposal,- then  the  Hierarchy 
would  have  at  its  disposal  a force  and  a power  of  influence  which 
would  be  of  vital  assistance  at  any  time  when  Catholic  interests 
were  assailed. 

Southwark  a City. — The  Bishop  has  been. invited  to  join  a 
Committee  which  has  been  established  by  the  Borough  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  faculties  necessary  to  raise 
Southwark  Borough  to  the  dignity  of  a City. 

The  area  controlled  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Southwark 
is  rich  in  Catholic  associations.  The  imposing  cathedral,  on  the 
south  side  of  London  Bridge,  now  the  church  of  the  Anglican 
Bishop,  was’  built  by  Catholic  hands  long  before  the  Reformation, 
and  in  St.  George’ s-in-the-Fields  is  the  cathedral  erected  by  the 
offerings  of  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Southwark 
also  the  last  of  the  Catholic  vicars  of  Wandsworth  paid  the 
supreme  penalty  at  the  stake  for  his  faith,  and  Walworth 
Common,  as  the  area  was  then  called,  is  hallowed  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  preference  to  their  faith. 
The  records  of  the  visit  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  to  Southwark 
needs  only  passing  references. 

Should  the  Borough  Council  succeed  in  its  petition,  and  it  is 
anticipated  the  permission  necessary  will  be  given  during  Peace 
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year,  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  will  be  the  first  Catholic  prelate  to 
be  the  chief  pastor  of  a diocese  a portion  of  which  has  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a city  during  Peace  year. 

A Great  Peace  Procession. — The  Catholics  of  South  London 
on  Sunday  were  informed  by  the  Bishop,  through  the  medium  of 
a letter  to  the  clergy,  that  a public  Peace  Procession  was  being 
organized  to  take  place  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  parish  on 
June  29  at  5 p.m.  It  would  be  held  in  thanksgiving  for  victory 
and  of  intercession  during  the  period  of  reconstruction.  A com- 
munication, signed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  W.  F.  Brown,  V.G., 
and  Messrs.  Lindsay  Foakes  and  W.  Vickery,  hon.  secretaries  of 
the  South  London  League,  was  also  read  in  a number  of  the 
ehurches,  stating  that  a feature  of  the  Peace  Procession  will  be 
the  presence  of  a very  large  contingent  of  demobilized  sailors 
and  soldiers,  who  will  join  the  main  body  at  the  cathedral. 

At  a later  date  it  is  hoped  to  arrange  a Requiem  in  the  cathedral 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  thousands  of  Catholic  men  of  the 
diocese  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  daring  the  war. 

Bermondsey. — The  84th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  Bermondsey,  was  commemo- 
rated on  Sunday,  and  the  Bishop  joined  with  the  congregation 
in  the  observance  of  an  event  of  more  than  passing  interest.  The 
mission  was  first  served  more  than  100  years  ago  by  a chapel  in 
East  Lane,  upon  the  site  of  which  was  subsequently  built  a 
London  County  Council  school.  The  first  priest  was  the  Rev. 
Peter  Butler,  and  he  ministered  to  a congregation  composed 
mainly  of  Irish  labourers,  who  came  to  this  country  to  build  the 
railway  from  London  to  Greenwich,  and  their  families.  Canon 
Bamber,  Provost  of  Southwark,  was  parish  priest  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  Canon  \\ . Murnane,  whose  brother  is  the  present 
rector,  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  on  Sunday,  the  Bishop  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  church  of  the  mission  was  one  of  a few  in  this 
country  dedicated  to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  Whatever  might 
happen  in  the  future,  the  people  must  turn  whole-heartedly  to 
God.  The  nation  was  awaiting  anxiously  the  final  result  of  the 
great  Peace  Conference.  We  were  yearning  for  peace,  and  a last- 
ing peace.  Grievances  which  existed  to-day  must  be  removed, 
and  the  grave  social  unrest  must  be  considered  by  the 
responsible  authorities.  A great  deal  was  being  said  at  the 
present  time  about  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  small 
nations,  such,  for  instance,  as  Poland  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  but 
those  in  authority  had  not  yet  given  justice  to  Ireland.  Men 
of  that  country  willingly  fought  and  cheerfully  laid  down  their 
lives  for  God  and  King  in  the  Great  War,  and  yet  the  claims  of 
Ireland  had  not  yet  been  conceded  by  the  Government.  Their 
fellow-Catholics  had  fought  and  suffered  for  the  principle  of  a 
world-wide  freedom,  and  yet  the  claim  for  recognition  had 
passed  unheeded.  “ We  see  the  mote  in  our  brother’s  eye,” 
observed  his  Lordship,  ” but  we  fail  altogether  to  see  the  beam 
in  our  own.  We  want  the  Irish  question  settled,  and  we  want 
the  Government  to  do  its  duty  to  that  country.  Let  us  pray 
that  the  rulers  of  the  nation  shall  determine  that  the  peace  terms 
•hall  be  just  and  equitable,  and  that  they  will  not  think  only 
of  certain  countries,  but  give  justice  to  all.” 


BRENTWOOD 

Brentwood  : Jubilee  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Cathe- 
dral.— I.ast  Sunday  was  kept  as  a solemn  day  of  thanksgiving, 
being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  church 
at  Brentwood.  The  mission  for  Catholics  at  Brentwood  indeed 
dates  further  back  than  this.  It  was  about  the  year  1816 
when  the  Rev.  E.  Dias  Santos  opened  a temporary  chapel  at 
Pilgrims’  Hatch,  some  two  miles  outside  the  town,  in  a room 
which  is  still  shown.  After  his  death  in  1834,  this  ceased  to  be 
used  ; but  two  years  later,  by  the  munificence  of  the  then  Lord 
Petre,  a new  site  was  procured  close  to  the  town  and  a chapel 
opened  capable  of  holding  400  persons.  This  chapel  is  still 
standing,  having  been  since  enlarged,  and  it  forms  the  excellent 
school  buildings  now  in  use  for  the  Catholic  children  of  the 
parish.  It  ceased  to  be  used  as  a chapel  when  the  present  more 
dignified  building  was  put  up  in  186 1,  the  priest  being  the  Rev. 
John  (afterwards  Canon)  Kyne.  Once  more  the  Lord  Petre 
of  the  period  supplied  a good  proportion  of  the  money  required, 
other  benefactors  including  the  family  of  the  Leschers  of  Boyle’s 
Court.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Gilbert  Blount,  whose  early 
promise  was  cut  short  by  death  at  a comparatively  early  age. 
The  church  was  opened  in  186 1 ; but  it  was  not  until  eight  years 
later  that  it  was  fully  paid  for,  and  was  solemnly  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  (Cardinal)  Manning,  on  June  15,  1869.  Since 
that  date  much  of  the  interior  decoration  has  been  added, 
especially  during  the  last  thirty  years,  when  it  has  been  under 
the  care  of  Canon  Norris,  whose  figure  is  so  familiar  in  Brent- 
wood. During  the  last  two  years,  the  church  has  become  the 
cathedral  of  the  recently  formed  Catholic  diocese  of  Brentwood. 

The  services  last  Sunday  included  High  Mass  in  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Brentwood,  who  preached  from  the  text  : 
“ I will  bring  them  unto  my  holy  mount  and  will  make  them 
joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer  ; their  holocausts  and  their  victims 
shall  please  me  upon  my  altar ; for  my  house  shall  be.  called  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  ” (Isaias,  lvi.  7)  and  dwelt  on 
the  joyful  thought  of  the  fifty  years’  prayer  and  worship,  and 
especially  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  In  the  evening  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Father  Browne,  S.J.,  C.F.,  who  spoke 
about  the  church  as  the  home  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
in  the  fullest  sense  the  House  of  God.  The  service  ended  with 
Pontifical  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Brentwood. 


PLYMOUTH 

Teignmouth. — Dame  M.  Placida,  O.S.U.,  celebrated  her 
golden  jubilee  in  holy  religion  last  week  at  St.  Scholastica’s 
Abbey,  Teignmouth.  Owing  to  the  jubilarian  being  an  invalid, 
the  Bishop  of  Plymouth  gave  permission  for  the  Jubilee  Mass 
to  be  celebrated,  and  the  jubilee  blessing  to  be  given  in  the 
Great  Infirmary.  Thus  the  privilege  of  the  Jubilee  Mass  was 
unique,  and  fully  appreciated  by  one  and  all  in  the  Abbey, 
whose  occupants  are  the  direct  successors  of  the  historic  com- 
munity formerly  at  Dunkirk.  The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon 
Courtenay,  D.D.,  carried  out  the  ceremony,  handing  the  vener- 
able jubilarian  the  staff  and  crown,  when  she  renewed  her  holy 
vows.  Dame  M.  Placida  had  many  nice  little  presents. 

Swanage. — The  other  day  the  Holy  Father  received  in  private 
audience  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Smith,  C.R.L.,  of  Eton,  formerly 
of  Swanage,  who  presented  to  His  Holiness  a finely  bound 
and  artistically  decorated  album,  containing  over  16,000  signa- 
tures collected  at  Besford  Court,  Worcester,  by  way  of  petition 
for  the  beatification  of  the  “ Little  Flower  of  Jesus,”  the  Holy 
Carmelite  nun.  On  his  way  back  to  England  Abbot  Smith 
stayed  at  Genoa,  where  he  visited  the  Catholic  Seamen’s  Mission, 
established  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  Gerald  Canon  Hays  over 
20  years  ago,  and  carried  on  since  his  death  by  Abbot  Allaria, 
C.R.L.  It  is  hoped  that  an  English  Canon  Regular  will  be 
sent  to  take  up  this  useful  and  necessary  work  among  the 
English  speaking  soldiers  and  sailors  visiting  this  institute  in 
the  Port  of  Genoa.  During  his  visit  the  Abbot  officiated  in 
the  Church  of  San  Teodoro  for  the  solemn  closing  of  the  month 
of  Mary,  assisted  by  his  brother  Canons,  and  a contingent  of 
Boy  Scouts  attached  to  this  Genoa  parish  church. 


PORTSMOUTH 

Farnborough  : Salesian  School. — The  annual  three  days’ 
retreat  for  the  students  of  the  Salesian  School,  Farnborough, 
began  on  Wednesday,  and  came  to  a close  on  Saturday  morning 
with  a general  Holy  Communion  and  the  Apostolic  Blessing. 
The  preachers  were  the  Rev.  Michael  de  Bary,  S.C.,  and  the 
Rev.  Harold  Musgrave,  S.C.  A few  days  previously  Father 
Fleming,  a former  student,  paid  a visit  to  the  school,  and 
received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  staff  and  boys  on  his 
recent  ordination  and  appointment  to  Westminster  Cathedral. 


SALFORD 

Manchester  : The  Whit  Friday  Procession. — The  Catholics 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  did  not  have  their  annual  public  pro- 
cession on  Whit  Friday  this  year,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
thus  explains  the  reason  why  : — “ Their  beautiful  and  elaborate 
pageant  entails  long  preparation,  and  at  the  time — somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year — when  a commencement  should 
have  been  made  with  the  preliminaries,  the  outlook  seemed  to 
the  rectors  of  the  parishes  and  their  helpers  so  uncertain  that  it 
was  decided  to  postpone  the  revival.  One  is  assured,  however, 
that  the  Catholic  procession  next  Whitsuntide  will  be  more 
impressive  than  ever,  which  is  saying  much'.” 


WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  CARLISLE? 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIALISM. 

By  Thos.  F.  Burns. 

“ The  Rev.  E.  Tuohey~presided  over  a meeting  of  Catholics 
and  Catholic  Co-operatqrs,  held  in  connection  with  the  Whit 
Week  Carlisle  Co-operative  Congress,  at  the  Waterton  Hall  on 
Sunday,  June  8.  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Burns,  Organizing  Secretary  of 
the  Salford  Diocesan  Catholic  Federation— who  is  attending  the 
Co-operative  Congress  in  the  interests  of  a resolution  demanding 
that  no  efficient  school  shall  be  excluded  from  the  fullest  educa- 
tional advantages  on  the  ground  that,  in  addition  to  teaching 
other  subjects,  it  also  undertakes  to  give  definite  religious 
teaching — said  the  Congress  was  pressing  for  educational 
reforms  which,  legislation  being  what  it  was,  would  not  be 
applied  equally  to  all  co-operators.  It  was  not  the  business  of 
the  Congress  to  emphasize  or  create  distinctions  between 
Council  school  co-operators  and  voluntary  school  co-operators. 
The  Congress  should  couple  with  its  demands  a further  demand 
for  equality  for  all  co-operators.  No  doubt  the  Congress  was 
acting  quite  unintentionally,  but  the  Congress  must  be  reminded 
that  it  was  creating  disabilities  for  voluntary  school  co- 
operators.” — The  ^Cumberland  News,  June  10. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  resolution  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  that  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  did  not  make 
the  slightest  attempt  to  state  their  case,  and  that  the  position  was 
allowed  to  go  by  default.  The  Co-operative  Congress  is  not  pre- 
pared Jo  demand  equality  in  education,  but,  in  justice  to  the 
Congress,  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  who  suffer  from  the 
disability  were  prepared  to  suffer  in  silence.  Truth  compels  the 
admission  that  we  get  what  we  deserve. 

The  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Grimshaw  Park  Society, 
Blackburn,  by  a majority  of  one  vote,  and  was  duly  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  agenda.  That  Society  placed  the  resolution  in  the 
hands  of  two  delegates  (non-Catholic)  who  were  not  keen  about 
the  resolution.  While  the  ethics  of  democracy  demand  that  the 
delegates  of  the  majority  should  state  the  case  of  the  majority,  it 
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is  true  to  say  that  many  democrats  do  not  accept  this  view  unless 
the  case  of  the  majority  coincides  with  the  case  of  the  delegate. 
It  may  be  that  democracy  expects  too  much  from  human  nature, 
with  the  result  that  even  democrats  lapse  from  democracy.  Any- 
how, the  mover  of  the.  resolution  considered  that  he  discharged  his 
responsibility  by  omitting  to  state  the  case  of  the  majority,  and 
by  contenting  himself  with  asking  that  delegates  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  state  their  views.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Congress  did  not  row  an  even  keel, 
but  he  trusted  that  the  Chairman  of  that  Congress  would  give  a 
fair  hearing.  The  resolution  was  formally  seconded,  the  Catholic 
co-operator  who  had  agreed  to  second  the  resolution  and  state  the 
case  having  failed  to  appear.  The  Chairman  then  stated  that  the 
Central  Board  regarded  the  resolution  as  being  outside  the  opera- 
tions of  the  movement  and  recommended  its  rejection.  There  is  a 
discrepancy  between  this  and  the  Co-operative  News,  which  states  : 
“ The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Central  Board 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  Congress  a resolution 
in  exactly  similar  terms  was  submitted  and  rejected.”  Maybe  the 
latter  is  what  the  Chairman  should  have  said.  This  was  the  stage 
when  our  people,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  seconder,  should 
have  addressed  the  Congress.  They  did  not  address  the  Congress, 
and  the  resolution  was  voted  out. 

There  are  two  incidents  worthy  of  mention.  The  Central  Board 
realized  that  it  would  never  do  to  repeat  the  Liverpool  Congress 
fiasco.  Consequently,  the  Central  Board  took  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  discharging  that  task  which  the  Liverpool  Con- 
gress chairman  took  upon  himself.  Secondly,  the  Co-operative 
News,  in  its  editorial  columns,  asked  me  to  define  my  attitude 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  latter  are  immaterial.  That 
attitude  was  defined  and  supplied,  but  it  was  not  published.  I do 
not  know  under  what  code  of  journalistic  ethics  an  editor  chal- 
lenges an  individual  to  define  his  attitude,  and  then  suppresses  it 
when  it  is  supplied,  but  I should  imagine  that  it  is  a new 
departure. 

I must  not  convey  unfair  impressions  to  my  readers.  It  would 
be  easy  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  Catholic  delegates.  Presumably, 
those  who  sit  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Congress  had  already 
played  their  part  inside  that  governing  body,  and  could  not  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  the  position  finally  adopted.  But  before 
a delegate  will  stand  up  on  a Congress  floor  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  a thousand  delegates  to  state  a position  that  is  known  to  be 
a Catholic  position,  certain  things  must  be  presupposed.  He  must 
possess  that  moral  courage  which  oomes  from  strong  conviction, 
and  the  latter  must  be  based  on  a thorough  understanding  of  the 
question,  while  that  understanding  must  be  fortified  by  an  amount 
of  unity  sufficient  for  working  purposes.  These  things  presuppose 
active  membership  of  Catholic  organizations  dealing  with  Catholi- 
cism on  its  public  side,  and  dealing  with  such  things,  not  in  any 
spasmodic  fashion,  but  from  day  to  day  and  for  long  periods. 
These  things  we  have  not  got  outside  certain  well-defined  areas, 
and,  in  their  absence,  we  may  not  expect  very  much.  If  this 
generation  belongs  to  the  rank  and  file  they  must  be  organized. 


THE  ZEEBRUGGE  MEMORIAL. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  the  people  of  Bruges 
expressed  a desire  to  perpetuate  the  British  Navy’s  daring  enter- 
prise at  Zeebrugge  by  erecting  a permanent  memorial.  A site 
was  offered  within  thirty  yards  of  the  spot  at  which  the  blockships 
were  sunk,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  tribute  worthy  of  the  deed, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  British  might  share  the  cost.  The 

matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Anglo-Belgian  Union.  King 

George  and  King  Albert  have  given  their  cordial  approval  to  the 
scheme,  in  furtherance  of  which  an  illustrated  lecture  was  given 
at  the  Westminster  Cathedral  Hall  on  Monday  evening  by  Lieut. - 
Commander  Collingwood  Hughes,  R.N.V.R. 

Cardinal  Bourne  presided,  and  on  the  platform  with  His  Emin- 
ence were  Mgr.  Carton  de  Wiart,  M.  Emile  Cammaerts,  Mr. 
Algernon  Mauds’ay,  C.B.E.,  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen 
and  M.  Maskens.  The  lecturer’s  graphic  story  of  the  historic 
episode  was  illustrated  by  official  and  other  photographs  and  maps, 
and  by  a cinematograph  film. 

Mr.  Algernon  Maudslav,  C.B.E.,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Cardinal  for  his  presence  in  the  chair,  observing  that  His 
Eminence  had  always  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  matters 
affecting  Belgium. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen,  in  supporting,  said  that  the  Cardinal  had 
shown  an  equally  great  interest  in  the  fighting  side  of  the  Navy. 
At  Zeebrugge  they  had  the  most  perfect  example  of  an  operation 
of  genius  in  war — genius  in  planning,  genius  in  leadership,  genius 
in  the  courage  of  the  men  who  carried  it  out.  The  enterprise  was 
useful  because  it  set  the  final  blow  upon  the  German  hopes  of 
succeeding  with  their  submarines.  It  was  vital  to  the  right  view 
of  human  conduct  that  the  final  blow  should  have  been  given  to 
that  campaign,  for  of  all  the  monstrous,  wicked  things  that  had 
been  done,  the  invasion  of  the  chivalry  of  the  sea  which  the 
Germans  had  made  was  the  most  wicked.  Their  atrocities  else- 
where were  to  his  mind,  said  Mr.  Pollen,  nothing  compared  with 
the  public  flouting  of  the  Christian  conscience  that  had  been  done 
at  sea.  In  every  previous  war  the  fisherman — the  poor  man  of 
the  sea — had  been  sacred. 

Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  also  supported  the  vote  of  thanks,  touching 
upon  the  Cardinal’-s  intimate  association  with  the  fighting  forces. 

Cardinal  Bourne  said  it  was  an  extreme  pleasure  to  hear  in 
detail  the  story  of  the  wonderful  exploit  on  St.  George’s  Day  last 
year.  He  felt  it  to  be  a real  duty  to  help  in  every  way  he  could 
the  proposed  memorial  to  the  gallant  dead.  His  Eminence  referred 


to  his  own  personal  interest  in  the  Mole,  born  of  a visit  nine  years 
ago.  His  interest  in  Belgium  went  back  to  his  childhood,  and 
had  been  continued  throughout  his  life,  and  was  strengthened  by 
the  time  which  he  had  spent  at  the  University  of  Louvain. 
Furthermore,  he  had  been  privileged  during  the  war  to  see  a great 
deal  of  the  Fleet  at  close  quarters,  and  of  the  preparations  for 
fighting  of  the  great  senior  fighting  force  of  the  British  Empire. 
He  hoped  that  his  presence  and  his  words  would  be  taken  to  mean 
that  he  trusted  with  all  his  heart  that  every  possible  support  would 
be  given  to  the  project  of  setting  up  a world  memorial  to  so 
wonderful  a feat  of  arms. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  accorded  on  the  proposition 
of  M.  Maskens  (in  the  absence  of  the  Belgian  Minister),  seconded 
by  M.  Emile  Cammaerts. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 


His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  will  preside  at 
a meeting  to  be  held  by  The  Lady  Mary  Howard  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Catholic  Indian  Medical  Mission,  on  Friday,  July 
4th,  at  3.30  p.m.,  at  25,  Kensington  Court,  by  kind  permission 
of  Mrs.  R.  Wellesley  Colley. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  on  Sunday  last  unveiled  a war 
memorial  erected  by  the  Cliftons  of  Lytham  Hall  at  St.  Anne’s-on- 
Sea,  and  addressed  a great  gathering  in  the  open  on  Lessons  from 
the  War,  or  Why  leave  out  God? 

A marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Hew  Clifford 
Hamilton-Dalrymple,  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton-Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of  North  Berwick,  N.B.,  and  Lady 
Hamilton-Dalrymple,  3,  Egerton  Mansions,  S.W.,  and  Ann 
(Nancie),  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Augustus  Thorne,  22,  Great 
Cumberland  Place,  W.,  and  Mrs.  Thorne,  Highfield  Park,  Heck- 
field,  Hants. 

The  marriage  arranged  between  Captain  C.  M.  S. 
Manners,  D.S.O.,  104th  (Wellesley’s)  Rifles,  and  Maisie,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  J.  Calder,  of  Ardargie,  Forgandenny,  Perth- 
shire, will  take  place  at  St.  Mary’s,  Cadogan  Street,  on  July 
10th,  at  11.307- 

In  aid  of  the  English  Branch  of  the  International 
Catholic  Association  for  Protection  of  Girls,  a dance  will  be  given 
by  the  Viscountess  Campden  and  Mrs.  R.  Wellesley  Colley, 
at  25,  Kensington  Court,  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  at  10  p.m., 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  others. 
Tickets,  price  £1  is.  each,  three  for  £ 2 18s.  3d.,  six  for  £5  5s., 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Viscountess  Campden,  38,  Pont  Street, 
S.W.i  ; Lady  Keogh,  The  Bungalow,  East  Grinstead  ; The  Lady 
Winifrede  Elwes  ; Lady  Bernard,  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions  ; Mrs. 
Chichester  Constable,  37,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.,  Mrs.  R.  Wellesley 
Colley,  25,  Kensington  Court,  W.8 ; Mrs.  Cruickshank  51, 
Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park;  Mrs.  Eyre,  1,  Belgrave  Place; 
Miss  Eyre,  Cadogan  Hotel ; Mrs.  Fegan,  Hampton  Court  Palace  ; 
Mrs.  John  Grace,  Elm  Park  House,  Elm  Park  Gardens;  Mrs.  C. 
Liddell,  Durrant’s  Hotel  ; Mrs.  Leslie  Martin,  13,  Hyde  Park 
Terrace,  W.2  ; Miss  Sybil  Petre,  Tor  Bryan,  Ingatestone ; Mrs. 
Silvertop,  45,  Egerton  Gardens. 

At  the  sale  of  Lord  Lovat’s  Inverness-shire  estates  on 
Monday,  Glendoe  with  the  Oich  fishing,  comprising  20,020  acres, 
was  sold  for  £51,000;  Corriegarth  and  11,650  acres  for  £38,000; 
and  Killin,  with  1,979  acres,  for  .£9,000.  The  Stronelairg  pro- 
perty was  withdrawn. 

Sir  William  Throckmorton’s  Oversley  Estate,  in  War- 
wickshire, comprising  2,804  acres  of  agricultural  and  small 
holdings,  when  offered  for  sale  in  seventy-three  lots,  was  purchased 
mainly  by  the  tenants,  and  the  County  Council  were  prominent 
purchasers  ; £58,000  was  obtained  for  sixty  lots. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute  has  decided  to  dispose  of  his  farms 
on  the  Dumfries  House  Estate,  Ayrshire.  It  is  understood  that 
the  present  tenants  will  have  an  offer  of  their  farms,  and  that  any 
farms  not  purchased  by  them  will  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  has  instructed  Messrs.  Knight, 
Frank  & Rutley  to  offer  by  auction  his  Wappenbury  Estate  in 
Warwickshire,  about  1,500  acres. 

On  Saturday  next,  at  Newport,  the  second  portion  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  Granville  Ward’s  estate,  1,750  acres  in  the  parish  of 
Northwood,  will  be  sold  by  auction. 


“ Acknowledged  with  thanks  ” by  Father  Monk,  The  Presby- 
tery, Rotherhithe  : — “ A Reader  of  The  Tablet,”  ios.  ; “ Nosth 
Berwick,”  ios.  ; “ Torquay,”  3s.  7d. 

Devon  Nuns  Welcome  Prince  of  Wales. — His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  during  his  Devon  visit,  arrived 
early  at  Newton  Abbot,  where  despite  the  early  hour  (6  a.m.), 
he  was  given  a very  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  townspeople. 
Some  little  distance  outside  the  town  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  their  attractive  cream-coloured  habits,  and 
their  pupils  of  St.  Michael's  Convent,  Ingsdon,  stood  by  the 
dusty  roadside  waving  flags  and  banners.  The  Royal  car  pulled 
up  and  the  smiling  Prince  received  a beautiful  bouquet  ere  he 
started  off  again. 
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At  a touch  of  Movol, 
Ink  Stains  vanish 
before  your  eyes. 

And  so  easily  too!  There’s  no  difficulty  in  this 
magic  power  over  linen  stains,  the  secret  is  in 
the  tube.  Just  smear  a little  Movol  over  the 
stain  ; wait  until  it  dries ; and  Behold  ! the 
stain  has  vanished  ....  completely  gone. 

A thimb  l efu  l of 
Movolinth'  rinsing- 
water  will  remove 
the  yellow  tinge  from 
white  clothes. 

From  Chemists, 

3 Grocers,  etc.,  in 
1 /-&  6d-  tubes, 
or,  if  you  can’t 


STAIN 


REMOVER 


obtain  it,  send  Removes  Ironmould,  Rust, 
1/2  for  large  Fruit  and  Ink  Stains  from 
tube  to  Clothing,  Marble,  etc. 

W.  EDGE  & SONS,  LTD.,  BOLTON,  Lancs. 

Follow  carefully  the  directions  given  with  ach  tube 


Rate  for  Miscellaneous 
Advertisements. 

AU  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  ltd-  per  word, 
with  a minimum  , f 3s.  Advertisers  wish- 
ing to  have  a Box  Number  should  enclose 
6d.  extra. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

/M-  word  { j|, 

TV/TRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

i.VA  VANTS’  AGENCY.  35  George  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  W.  Kooms  tor  engaging 
Hours.  10  till  1 — 2 till  4.  Saturdays  till  i o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London.*' 
Telephone  No  1755,  Mayfair. 

'T'EMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  «, 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
Catholic  Agency  tor  supplying  Governesses,  Tutors, 
Nurses,  Servants,  &c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 

HOUSEKEEPER  .—Refined, 

A -*■  educated  widow  seeks  re  engagement  ; suit 
gentleman,  priest  or  layman,  or  elderly  lady. 
Suitable  post  chief  object.  Mrs.  Byrne,  99,  Whitby 
Road,  Fallowfie'd,  Manchester. 

YOUNG  FRENCH  HDY,  aged 

23,  desires  HOLIDAY  POST,  family  or  con- 
vent. Bright;  cyclist:  good  needlewo'ker  and 
dressmaker  Disengaged  J Ty  25th.  Moderate 
salary  required  Sea-side  preferred.  Mile.  Anne 
Ribour,  St.  Mary’s  Priory,  Princethorpe,  Rugby. 

“SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

t\d  e>*f  mor,1  : iMjtiMww  72 

f-T  OUI'EMAID,  with  Between- 

_ maid,  wanted  for  country  London  in  the 
winter.  Wages  £30  Age  not  over  30.  Apply  with 
reference  and  experience  to  No.  465.  Tablet  Office. 

T ADY  HELP  wanted  at  once. 

' Gentlewoman  essential.  To  look  after  two 
girls,  5 and  8.  Modern  house,  25  min.  London. 
Salary  ^30.  Mrs  Austen,  31,  Maxwell  Road, 
Northwood,  Middlesex. 

\\r  anted,  companion. 

* * HOUSFKEEPER  to  an  elderlv  ladv  ; maid 
kept.  Good  references  necessary.  Apply  Rev.  F. 
Gilbert,  The  Tors,  Leigh-on-^ea,  Fssex. 

YA 7 A.  N T E D,  experienced  and 

VV  capable  Lady  COOK-HOUSEKEEPER. 
Three  maids  kept.  State  full  particulars.  Mrs. 
Heywood,  26  Arthur  Road,  Wimbledon  Park, 
S.W  x9. 

"YUANTED  for  country,  single- 

* * handed  BUTLER,  unmarried,  preferably 
Catholic.  Good  wages.  He'p  given.  Apply  X.Y.Z,, 
c/o  Rastall.  Ebury  Street,  S W. 

ANTED,  for  Oxton,  Cheshire, 

* * August  experienced  NURSE.  Three  chil- 
dren (4,  3 and  2 years).  Under  nurse  kept.  Good 
wages.  N-\ 455.  T art  kt  Oft  ce. 


The  Successful 
Sick-Room  Food 


Care  Needed. 

THE  food  for  a sick  person  of  any 
age  must  be  carefully  selected.  Not 
only  shouid  it  be  pure  and  palatable 
but  supply  concentrated  nutriment  in 
an  easily  assimilable  form,  and  be 
welcomed  as  an  alternative  to  ordinary 
milk  and  farinaceous  foods. 

The  Problem  Solved. 

The  ‘ Allenburys  ’ Diet  provides  com- 
plete sustenance.  Made  from  natural 
ingredients  only — rich  milk  and  whole 
wheat— by  a special  process  of  manu- 
facture it  is  most  appetising  and 
soothing  in  distressed  conditions,  and  is 
no  trouble  to  digest.  The  ‘Allenburys* 
DIET  can  be  taken  indefinitely  without 
creating  distaste. 

No  Trouble  to  Make. 


It  is  portable  and  instantly  made  ready 
for  use  by  adding  Boiling  Water  Only. 
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Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

Allen  ti  Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

THE  TABLET  is  supplied  post  fred"  to 
subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  at  the 
following  rates : 

Inland  28/-  per  annum. 

British  Colonies  & Abroad  30/-  per  annum. 
Shorter  periods  fro  rata.  Cheques  and 
Money  Orders  should  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
The  Tablet  and  crossed  '*  Barclay’s  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Covent  Garden  Branch  ” Foreign 
Subscribers  are  asked  to  remit  by  Money 
Order  in  preference  to  Foreign  Cheque 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Manager . 

Rejected  MSS.  cannot  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped 
cover . 

THETABLET,  19,  HenriettaSt.,  London, W.C.2 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T'ATHOLIC  BOYS  can  reside  in 

- Catholic  Tutor’s  house  and  attend  First  Grade 
Public  School  as  day  pupils  for  their  secular 
education.  No.  314,  Tablet  Office. 


pRENCH  HOLIDAY  GOVER- 

NESS  required;  wiite  stating  when  disen- 
gaged ; pianist  and  cyclist  appreciated.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Baker,  18,  Trinity  Square,  Windsor. 


P OVERNESS  wanted  for  two 

■ children,  aged  5J  and  4 years.  Experienced. 
Good  references.  Mrs.  Maclaren,  Ardneil  House, 
PorteDcross,  Ayrshire. 


WANTED,  experienced  MIS- 

TRESSES  for  English,  History,  Geograph}, 
Latin  German,  Mathematics  and  Science.  B.A.  or 
B. Sc. -preferred  Apply  Box  117,  Pax  Press  Agency, 
Ltd  , 62.  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 


HOUSES. 


I>)d.  for  urged ; minimum  J§. 


Near  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

TYEVON  (between  Dartmoor  and 

Sea),  FOR  SALE.  A beautifully  situated 
Freehold  RESIDENCE,  “ EDYMEAD,”  BOVEY 
TRACEY ; on  high  ground,  south  aspect,  pretty 
grounds,  4 acres  ; croquet  lawn,  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens,  and  paddock  ; conservatory  ; lounge  hall  ; 
3 reception;  boudoir;  10  bedrooms,  bathroom; 
capital  offices.  Stabling  ; motor  house  ; harness 
room.  Possession  September  next.  Illustrated 
Auction  particulars  of  Wilson,  Son  & Coombe,  The 
Close,  Exeter. 


TV/T ENDIP  HILLS.— HOUSE  TO 

-*■  LET  for  six  weeks  from  end  of  July.  3 sitting, 
4 bed  rooms,  bath  room  ; good  garden.  12  miles  from 
Bath.  No  dogs.  Mrs.  le  Sueur,  Stratton-on-tbe- 
Fosse,  Bath 


MEDICAL. 


WJ  A N 1 ED,  good  single-handed 
* * COOK,  wages  £30  to  £35  and  HOUSE- 
PARLOUR MAID,  wages  ^28  to  £30  housemaid 
kept.  Roman  Catholics  preferred.  Three  minutes’ 
from  Church.  Apply  Mrs.  Worrall,  Farnborough 
Co  urt  Farnborough,  Hants. 


Nervous,  rest  cure,  and 

other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  hi*  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Lovely 
grounds.  Apply  2,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.13. 
Tel.  Putney  647. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  bACRED  HEART. 

BAY  VIEW  MOUNT,  PAIGNTON 

SOUTH  DEVON. 

A Catholic  Home  for  Invalids,  Convalescents, and 
Chronic  Cases,  Ladies  or  Gentlemen.  Highest 
References.  Every  Home  Comfort. 
VISITORS  : — The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Plymouth  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  O’LOUGHLIN, 
St.  Joseph's  Villa,  Hartly,  Plymouth. 

For  Terms,  applv  to  The  Ladv  Superintendent. 

HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

t\d,  fer  word  } minimum  39. 


nURRANT’S  HOTEL, 

George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W — 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  Catholic).  Electric 
Lift.  Central  position  and  quiet.  Inclusive  terms 
from  12s.  6d.  daily.  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  ’Phone  : Mayfair  6484  3 


A PRIEST  in  beautiful  bracing 

-*■  country,  near  sea,  would  receive  for  summer 
months  a delicate  boy,  or  boy  needing  holiday  home. 
Apply  No.  471,  Tablet  Office. 


■QAYSWATER.— CECIL  HOUSE, 

41.  WESTMORELAND  ROAD.— Comfort- 
able  BOAR  D-R  E S I D E N C E .from  2 gns  ; per 
day,  8s.  Good  catering,  excellent  servants.  Large 
double  rooms,  4 gns.  Miss  Rose. 


TSJ  OR  FOLK  HOI  EL,  BOURNE- 

MOUTH —Immediately  opposite  Catb^Dc 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearly 
adjoining.  High-class  Hotel  with  all  modern 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  Boors;  suites 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  attached.  Inclusive  terms 
or  & la  carte.  Telegrams:  “Norfolk,  Bournemouth  ” 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


PASTBOURNE.  — SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house, 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; excellent 
chef.  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419. 
Apply  Secretary 


“"THE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

-I  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
London.  S,E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  ot  real 
country  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a delightful  vista  “The  Abbey”  is 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  con- 
venience All  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
Rev  Mother. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCE*?  ENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ Bought.  We  are  now  paying  on  vulcas  i*e 
up  to  7s,  per  tooth,  silver  12s  , gold  15s.,  platinum 
£ 2 . Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W r 
Estd.  150  years. 


A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ * Any  condition  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 
leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  for  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  g >ld 
and  silver,  etc  . now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  of  post  ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  free  Platinum  scrao, 
£\t>  per  ounce  given.  I RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


(CRUCIFIXES,  finely  carved, 

' 5",  6/6 ; 10",  11/6;  J2.n.  13/6;  18",  17/6;  22'', 

21/—;  36".  42/-.  Figures  white  wood,  in  proportion. 
Crosses,  light  or  dark  oak.  Graduals  and  triptychs 
extra.  T.  Methley,  9,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bi  istol. 


T^IARETES.—  Flour,  Bread,  Bis- 

J— ' cuits,  Food,  Rusks,  Cocoa,  &c.  Also  Foods 
for  the  Anaemic,  Dyspeptic,  Invalids,  the  Aged  and 
Infants.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession Send  6d.  stamps  tor  Samples  and  Booklet, 
CHELTINE  FOODS  CO.,  CHELTENHAM. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t\d  be*  word  1 minimum  7*. 


ALL  STAMP  COLLECTORS 

should  read  THE  PHILATELIC  MAGA- 
ZINE,  3d.  monthly.  Any  newsagent.  Published 
at  87,  Emmanuel  Road,  London,  S.W. 12. 

HOME  FOR  LADIES.- Beautiful 

Residence,  50  acres  of  park  and  farm  land  , 
every  convenience  and  home  comforts  Chapel  on 
the  estate  Inebriate,  drug,  nerve,  etc.,  cases 
received  (not  mental)  Under  the  patronage  of  bis 
Eminence  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of.  Westminster. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mother  Superior,  Convent, 
Ashford,  Middlesex  

PICTURE.— To  close  a Trust. 

I Valuable  large  OIL  PAINTING.  Religious 
subject.  Make  beautiful  altar-piece.  Particulars, 
photo.,  No.  483,  Tablet  Office.  

POSTAGE  STAMP  COLLECTION 

■1-  wanted  for  cash;  also  War  Stamps.  Send 
approval  registered  or  full  particulars.  R.  Kynaston, 
71,  Canning  Street,  Liverpool.  References  it 
required. 
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Register  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools. 


LONDON. 

EALING  PRIORY  SCHOOL,  Montpelier  Avenue. — 
Boarders  and  Day  Boys.  Conducted  by 
Benedictine  Fathers  of  Downside  Abbey. 

ST.  y AUGUSTINE’S  PRIORY,  HiUcrest  Road, 
Hanger  Hill,  EALING. — High-class  Day  and 
Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  SCHOOL,  Addison 
Road,  KENSINGTON,  W.— Day  School.  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Driscoll,  D.D.,  M.A. 

ST.  MARY'S  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  HAMMER- 
SMITH, W.  6. — Training  College  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

ST.  MARY’S  PRIORY,  STAMFORD  HILL,  N.— 
Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Conducted  by  the 
Servite  Nuns. 

ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY,  MiU  HiU,  N.W.— Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies.  (See  advertisement). 

ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT,  Eng.Inst.B.V.M.,  Eng- 
land’s Lane,  N.W.  3. — Established  1872  for  the 
higher  education  of  Girls. — Boarding  and  Day. 
(See  advertisement). 

GAVENEY  SCHOOL,  523.  Finchley  Road, 
Hampstead.  N.W. — Preparatory  for  Boys. 
— The  Misses  Forde-Dockery.  (See  advertise- 
ment.) 

CONVENT  OF  LA  SAINTE  UNION  DES  SACRES 
COBURS,  HIGHGATE  ROAD,  N.W.  High- 
class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

WILLESDEN,  N.W.  10. — Convent  of  Jesus  and 
Mary. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE,  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood, 
S.E. — Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Boys.  Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

CLAPHAM  P.ARK. — Convent' of  La’Retraite,  Atkin’s 
Road. — High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Girls. 

XAVERIAN  COLLEGE,  11,  Nightingale  Lane, 
Claphara  Common,  S.W. — High-class  Boarding 
and  Day  School.  (See  advertisement.) 


' COUNTRY. 

ABINGDON,  Berks. — Convent  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
— High  Class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

ABINGDON,  Berks. — Convent  of.Our  Blessed  Lady 
— Boarding  School  for  little  Boys  from  four  to 
twelve  years  of  age. 

BATH. — Convent  of  the  Holy  Union  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts. — Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Preparatory  for  Boys. 

BEDFORD.— Convent  of  the  Holy  Gho3t,  Bromham 
Road. — Secondary  Schools  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Pupils. 

BLACKPOOL.  — ST.  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE.— 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys.  Head- 
master : Dr.  R.  Dease  Riley. 

BOSCOMBE  PARK,  Bournemouth. — Convent  of  the 
Cross. — High  Class  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Preparatory  for  Gentlemen’s  sons,  five  to  twelve 
years  of  age. 

BRENTWOOD,  Essex.  — Ursuline  Convent. — 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  Young  Ladies. 
Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  (See  advertise- 
ment.) 

BRIGHTON. — Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart Upper 

Drive.  High  Class  Boarding  School. 

BRIGHTON — Xaverian  College,  Oueen’s  Park. 
(See  advertisement.) 

BROMLEY,  Kent. — Convent  of  the  Holy-Trinity. — 
High  Class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

BURY. — Convent  Secondary  School,  Day  and 
Boarding  School.  Conducted  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross. 


3 Y FOLD.  N orthants. — Ystnn  le  Walls  House — • 
Private  School  for  Boys.  Special  Preparation 
for  all  Public  Examinations. 

CARSHALTONJ — St.  Philomena’s  f College. — 

Conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross. — 
High-classjBoarding^School. 

CHELMSFORD.— NEW  HALL.— Convent  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother 
Prioress. 

DEAL. — St.  Ethelburga’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Special  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 

DOUAI  SCHOOL,  Woolhampton,  Berks. — 

Conducted  by  the  English  Benedictines.  (See 
advertisement.) 

EASTBOURNu. — Convent  of  the  Nativity.  Board- 
ing and  Day-School  for  Young  Ladies. 

ELTHAM,  Kent. — (35  min.  from  Charing  Cross). — 
Convent  of  St.  Clotilde.— Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

ENFIELD,  Middlesex. — Holy  Family  Convent 
College. — Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

EXETER. — Convent  of  the  Presentation  of  Our 
Lady,  Palace  Gate. — Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies. 

FARNBOROUGH,  Hants.— Hillside  Convent.— 
High-class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

FILEY,  Yorks. — Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. — 
Select  Boarding  and  Day  Schools. 

FOLKESTONE — St.  Mary’s  Convent. — A High-class 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.— St.  Dominic’s  Con- 
vent.— High-class  Day  and  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

HAUNTON  HALL,  near  Tamworth. — St.  Joseph’s 
Convent. — French  Boarding  School  for  a limited 
..amber  of  Young  Ladies. 

HITCHIN,  Herts. — St.  Michaels  Scfiooi. — Secon- 
dary School  for  Boys.  Directed  by  the  Fathers 
of-St.  Edmund. 

HOLYHEAD. — Fiench  Convent  of  Le  Bon  Sauveur, 
Ucl'eldre  Park. — Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

HULL. — Convent  of  Mercy,  Anlaby  Road. — 
Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day  Pupils. 

ISLEWORTH,  near  London.— Convent  of  the  Faith- 
ful Companions  of  Jesus, ^Gumley  House. — 

Xj  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

LIVERPOOL. — Convent  of  the  Faithful  Companions 
of  Jesus,  Bellerive,  Princes  Park. — Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

MANCHESTER. — Convent  High  School,  Blackley 
Park. — Day  School.  — Conducted  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cross. 

MANCHESTER.  — ST.  BEDE’S  COLLEGE, 
Alexandra  Park. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys.  Unive  rsity  and  Scholarship  Exams. 

NEWPORT,  Mon. — Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 

■3  j Ladie3.  Oxford  Local  Exams.,  Lond.  Matric., 
Music  (Royal  Academy). 

OXFORD. — St.  Ursula’s  Convent. — Boarding  and 
Day  School.  Preparation  for  all  Exams. — 

7 Religious  and  Ladies  received  for  University 

,'4  f Course.  Country  House  at  Boar’s  Hill  for  games. 

PR1NCETH0RPE,  Rugby. — Benedictine  Convent. 
High-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

REDHILL,  Surrey. — St.  Joseph’s  Convent.  De- 
lightfully situated  High-class  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.  Also  Day  School,  including  Little 
Boys. 

RICHMOND,  Yorks.  — Assumption  Convent. — 
Boarding  School  for  a limited  number  of  pupils. 


Sr.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE,  OLD  HALL,  WARE. 
— Modern  Public  School  education  near  London. 
(See  advertisement.) 

SALISBURY,  Wilts. — Leehurst  Convent. — High- 
class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

SEAFORD,  Sussex— Convent  of  Providence- Annecy. 
—Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Little 
Girls. 

SHERBORNE,  Dorset. — St.  Anthony’s  Convent. — 
Residential  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

SLOUGH,  Bucks.— St.  Bernard’s  School.— Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladles. 

SLOUGH. — St.  James’s  Preparatory  School  (from 
Baylis  House),  Milford  House.  Miss  Butt. 
Young  gentlemen  from  4 to  12  years  of  age. 
Entire  charge  taken  of  boys  whose  parents  are 
abroad. 

SOUTHSEA. — Convent  of  the  Cross,  Grove  Road. — 
High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

SOUTHSEA. — St.  John’s  College.  — Secondary 
School.  — Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools. 

SWANSEA. — St.  Winefride’s  Convent. — Orsulines  of 
Jesus. — Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Pupils. 

UPTON  HALL,  near  BIRKENHEAD,  Cheshire. 
Convent  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. — 
Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

USHAW  COLLEGE,  Durham. — Apply  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Canon  Browne.  Telephone : Langley 

Park  6.  Telegrams,  “Usbaw." 

VENTNOR,  I. Benedictine  Priory. — Boarding 

School  for  the  Daughteis  of  Gentlemen.  (Limited 
number.) 

WALMER— VISITATION  CONVENT— High-class 
Boarding  Sclv  ol.  Limited  number.  Individual 
care.  Public  Examinations.  Modern  languages 

WALTHAM  CROSS.— Waltham  House.— Day  and 
Boarding  School.  Conducted  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Convent  of  La  Retraite 
— Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

WEYBRIDGE,  Surrey. — St.  George’s  College, 
Woburn  Park. — Special  facilities  for  modern 
languages. 

WEYMOUTH,  Dorset. — Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart , 
Carlton  Road  South.. — High  Class  Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies.  Lady  Boarders 
received. 

WIMBLEDON  College,  Edge  HiU,  Wimbledon, 
S.W.  19.  Conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

YARMOUTH  (GREAT). — Convent  High  School. — 
Day  School. — Conducted  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Cross. 

YORK.— St.  Mary’s  Convent,  The  Bar. — All 
branches  of  a higher  education. 


SCOTLAND. 

DUMFRIES. — Benedictine  Convent,  CorbaUy  HiU. 
— Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladles.  (See 
advertisement.) 

DUNDEE. — Convent  of  Mercy,  Lawside. — Ele- 
mentary and  Higher  Grade  Boarding  and  Day 
School.  Junior  Student  Centre. 


IRELAND. 

MACMINE  CASTLE,  co.  Wexford. — Ypres  Bene- 
dictine Abbey. — A select  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 


The  Principals  of  the  above  Colleges  and  Schools  will  be  pleased  to  forward  prospectus  on  receipt  of  card 


RecommendecHyy^k®^ 

SYMONS’  CYDER 

(Prize  Medal) 

FRUIT  MILLS,  TOTNES,  & RATCLIFFE,  LONDON 


is  quickly  relieved  by 
one  or  two  ‘SALASPIN" 
Tablets,  crushed  in 
water. 

‘ SALASPIN  ’ is  the  British 
standardised  Remedy  for  Khea- 
matism  and  *11  Nervous  Faina. 
Pu  ifcy  and  quality  guaranteed  by 
the  regi  tered  name  ‘ ‘Salaspin." 
Medically  prescribed  ose 
instructions  in  each  carton. 
From  Chemists— 
in  bottles , 1/-  Sc  3/- 


LINEN  /ortke 
BEDROOM 


samples 
Pillow  Linens 
sent  Past  Free . 


COR  long 
4 and  salts- 
factory  wear  fj 
you  may  de-  4* 
pend  upon  oar  [55 
real  Irish  Pil-  ■§[ 
low  Linens  and  H 
Sheets.  They  ^ 
are  very  strong  xfi 
end  durable. 
Prices  range 
from  7/3  per 
yard.  36  inches 
wide;  14/11  g 
per  yard.  72 
inches  wide.  tyg 


H 48N  QONEGALL  PLACE.  BELFAST.  Ss 


Foster  Clark’s 


The 


Creamiest 


Custard 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL1 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  BRITISH 
CWANA  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
QS^ATBUIMCMICCO  ECTPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  (Sc 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL' 
STEAM  PACKET  00 

IQ  MOORGATE  SI  LONDON  EC 
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DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  lordship  the  Bishop  oj  Southwark. 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  building*,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts  swimming 
haih  demonstration  kitchen  gymnasium,  etc.  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation,  Oxford 
H ifilier  and  other  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc, 

Dressmaking,  Cookery.  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  suojcctsare  taught  in  the  Senior  Division, 
a special  class  for  elder  girls.  For  Urms  apply  to  thc  Rev.  Mother 


ST.  MARY’S 

MILL  HILL, 


ABBEY, 

N.W.  7 


Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Pupils  prepared  for  Matriculation, 
University  Locals,  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Special  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
of  modern  languages. 

The  Convent  is  beautifully  situated. 

Ample  space  for  outdoor  games. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mother  Abbess. 


ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT, 

ENGLAND'S  LANE,  HAMPSTEAD, LONDON,  N.W 
Bearding  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Daughters  ol 
Gentlefolk,  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the  English 
Institute  B.V.M, 

Trained  Teachers  ; preparation  for  all  the  usual 
Public.Examinations  ; organised  games;  daily  walks 
on  the  beautiful  Heath  or  in  the  neighbouring  parks. 

Stations  ; Belsize  Park  and  Chalk  Farm  (10  min) 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Hampstead  Heath  (15  min.) 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

conducted  by  the  rosminian  fathers  of  charity 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings  ; two 
miles  from  Sileby  Station  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations. 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (1  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Locals:  29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  boys,  a certificated  trained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

Far  prospectus,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester. 


GAVENEY  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals— THE  MISSES  FORDE-DOCKERY. 


X AVER  IAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

V BROTHER  SUPERIOR 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BERKS, 

Conducted  by  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  <$Y,,  apply  : 

The  Head  Master, 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE.  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session, 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St.  Joseph  s College,  Dumfries. 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations. 

A separate  Department  for  Boy  Boarders  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  (under  the  patronage 
of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Brentwood. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 


OLD  HALL, 


WARE 


ST.  HUGH’S 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917,  on  account  of  raids  r to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terras  strictly 
inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

CORBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration.) 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Beautiful  situation  ; sea  and  mountain  air ; ex 
tensive  open  grounds  . modern  house  improvements. 

English  in  all  its  branches ; French  in  aaily  use 
German  and  Italian  also  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  Sing  ng.  Drawing,  Painting,  Dancing, 
Calisthenics.Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 


STELLA  Viz®. 

FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Advantages:  Winter  in  sunny  Italy,  summer  in 
Switzerland,  Brittany,  Normandy,  British  Isles. 

Lessons  from  the  best  masters  in  Music  and  Art. 

Lectures  in  Italian,  French.  German.  Spanish  and 
English,  by  University  Professors  and  others.  Special 
private  and  conversational  lessons. 

Chaperonage  to  Concerts,  trequent  visits  to  Basilicas, 
Art  Galleries,  Museums,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Rome  and  its  environs.  Tours  to  Naples,  Florence 
and  Venice. 

Atmosphere  and  comforts  of  a cultured  and  Christian 
home,  with  the  devoted  care  of  Nuns  speaking  one's 
own  tongue.  Pleasant  intercourse  with  foreign 
pupils  of  good  social  standing. 

Highest  references  indispensable. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev,  Mother,  Stella 
Vise  College,  271,  Via  Nomentana,  Rome.  Italy. 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND 

BANK  LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE : 5,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Uncalled  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital  ... 
Reserve  Fund 

31st  December,  1918. 

£34,428,948 

27,256,250 

7,172,697 

7,172,697 

Deposits  ... 

Cash  in  hand  and  Balance  at  Bank  of  England  ... 
Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice  ... 

Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange  ... 

Advances 

Advances  on  War  Loans 

£334,898,435 

63,756,371 

65,809,169 

100,849,947 

99,213,614 

14,218,201 

Paid.up  Capital  is  now  ...  ...  ...  ...  £8,171,417 

Reserve  Fund  „ „ ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £8,171,417 


OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 65  & 66,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.2. 

Specially  organised  for  Developing  British  Trade  abroad. 

Foreign  Banking  business  of  every  description  undertaken. 
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Ilf  ASHBOURNE’S 
New  Books 


The  Priest’s  Vade-Mecum,  or  Rules  of  Sacerdotal 
Perfection,  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  the  Sacred 
Ministry.  By  Pierre  Bouvier,  S.J.  With  a preface 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  McIntyre,  Auxiliary  for 
Birmingham.  Pluvis  grain,  2s.  6d.  net,  real 

morocco,  6s.  net. 


The  Revelation  of  St.  John.  A New  Commentary  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Ratton,  M.D.,  author  of  “The  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John,”  &c.  8vo.  cloth,  illus.  12s.6d.net. 

The  New  Missal  for  Sunday  Use.  Size  5 in.  by  3 in. 
No.  bo — Pluvis  grain,  limp,  red  edges,  4s.  net.  No. 

61 —  Strong  goat  grain,  limp,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net.  No. 

62 —  Walrus,  limp,  red  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  net.  No. 

63 —  Best  morocco,  limp,  red  gilt  edges,  10s.  net. 
No.  64 — Best  calf,  boards,  gilt  monograms,  red  gilt 
edges,  12s.  net. 

This  is  the  smallest  and  by  far  the  most  compact  Missal 
that  as  yet  appeared.  The  Latin  and  English  Texts  are 
given  fully  throughout,  together  with  the  Sunday  Offices  of 
Vespers  and  Compline, 

Spiritual  Exercises  for  Monthly  and  Annual  Retreats. 

For  the  use  of  Souls  consecrated  to  God.  By  Ret'.  J. 
Dunoyer.  Translated  by  Edith  Staniforth.  6s.  net. 

The  Crown  of  Sorrow.  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord.  By  Rev.  Alban  Goodier,  S.J.  3s.  net. 

Little  Therese : The  Story  of  the  “ Little  Flower”  for 

Children.  By  Pere  J.  Carbonel,  S.J.  Translated  by 
a Religious  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  extra,  4s.  net. 

The  Catholic  Students’  “Aids”  to  the  Bible.  By  Very 
Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.  Vol.  I.  The  Old  Testament. 
Cloth,  5s.  net.  A new  edition  is  in  preparation. 
Vol.  II.  The  New  Testament  in  General  and  the  Four 
Gospels.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

Our  Goodly  Heritage.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Hughes. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Pope  Pius  X.  (Heroes  of  the  Church.)  By  F. 

A.  Forbes,  author  of  the  Standard  Bearers  of  the 
Faith  Series.  With  6 fine  Illustrations  in  photo- 
gravure. Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Religio  Religiosi.  The  Object  and  Scope  of  the  Religious 
Life.  By  Cardinal  Gasquet.  Wrapper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  English 
A newly  revised  edition  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  First  Part, 
Of  God  and  the  Divine  Attributes,  is  in  prepara- 
tion. Second  Part  (Secunda  Secundse),  Vol.  II., 
Prudence,  Justice,  now  ready.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Cardinal  Mercier’s  Origins  of  Contemporary  Psychology. 

Translated  by  W.  H.  Mitchell,  M.A.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Straight  Religion.  By  Father  Benedict,  O.SS.S. 
Preface  by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.  240  pages. 
Wrapper,  2s.  net.  (postage  4d.)  ; cloth,  3s.  net. 

Vladimir  Soloviev,  A Russian  Newman  (1853-1900).  By 
Michel  d’Herbigny.  Translated  by  A.  M.  Buchanan, 
M.A.  With  Portrait.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

Selected  Letters  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  Harrow. 
With  preface  by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  Philip  Coghlan,  C.P., 
author  of  “ The  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.” 
3s.  net. 

Religion  atrj  Human  Interests.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Slater, 
S.J.  Cloth,  2s.  net ; wrapper,  is.  net. 


R.  & T.W ASHBOURNE,  Ltd. 

Publishers  and  Complete  Church  Furnishers, 


8-10  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.C.4 

MANCHESTER  I BIRMINGHAM  I GLASGOW 
74,  Bridge  St.  | 39,  John  Bright  St.  | 248,  Buchanan  SL 


Farris's  .Hlfar  Candles 


VEGETABLE  WAX,  VOTIVE,  ETC. 


T HS.  LARGEST  STOCK  Or  CAROi.-:-S 

AND  THE  MOST  VARIED  SELECTION  OF 

SIZES  anC  KINDS  in  tbe  CITY  OF  LONDON 


Farris’s  Pure  Mar  iilssie. 


Guaranteed  the  pure  juice  of  the  Grape. 
Medium  Rich  or  Medium  Dry. 

42/-  per*  dozen  Bottles  Net. 

CHARLES  FARRIS  has  received  a good  consignment  and  can 
deliver  at  once. 

The  Show-rooms  are  replete  with  a large  and 
varied  stock  of  all  Church  and  Altar  requirements. 

A personal  visit  and  inspection  of  articles  displayed 
and  in  course  of  manufacture  is  cordially  invited. 


A Pure  Vegetable  Oil. 

Treble  Refined. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Farris’s  Olivine  is  made  purely  from  Vegetable  Seeds, 
carefully  selected,  and  treble  refined,  giving  a pure 
soft  white  light  during  the  whole  period,  any  mucilage 
likely  to  impair  the  light  being  entirely  eliminated. 

10/6  pei*  Gallon. 

Ordinary  Vegetable  Oil,  9/6  pen  Gallon- 

Floating  wicks,  also  5 and  8-day  long  wicks  of 
every  size  and  kind. 


EXTENSIVE  SHOWROOMS 
EVERYTHING  fon  the  COMPLETE  FURNISHING 
OF  CHURCH  AND  ALTAR 


CDarles  Farris, 

CHe  Complete  Oxircb  Fur  isDer, 

71,  mSHOPS@ATE,  LOHDOfcJ,  E.C.  2. 
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CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Parliament  reassembled  aftei 
the  recess  on  Tuesday.  Ir 
MUNmoNsmmsTRY.  Committee  of  Supply  Mr.  Kellaway 
on  a vote  of  £1,000  for  the  Minis!  iy 
of  Munitions,  asked  for  an  expenditure  till  March  nex’ 
of  £185,000,000,  99  millions  of  which  was  an  after 
math  of  war,'  and  the  balance  represented  supplies  foi 
o* her  departments.  Altogether  the  Ministry  had  ex 
pended  £1,834,507,941,  which  represented  the  price 
paid  by  the  country  for  the  equipment  of  its  armies. 
When  trench  warfare  started  in  1914,  our  Army  wa: 
practically  without  suitable  weapons — grenades,  mortars 
bombs  and  high-explosive  shells.  The  soldiers  resource 


✓ 

fully  improvised  grenades  from  beef  and  jam  tins, 
and  field  workshops  supplied  other  necessary  things. 
The  Stokes  light  trench  mortar  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  by  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Post,  in  January,  1915,  and  20,000  were  made.  It 
proved  to  be  the  best  light  trench  mortar  in  the  field, 
and  was  adopted  by  all  our  Allies.  The  Ministry  of 
Munitions  had  its  official  birth  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  was  passed  in  June,  1915,  but  it  really  had  its 
beginning  in  the  shambles  of  Festubert.  “ The  shell 
shortage  controversy  ” was  meaningless,  for  there 
never  was  any  controversy  about  the  shortage,  which 
was  terrible,  and  Col.  Repington’s  article  was  only 
the  spark  that  set  fury  aflame.  The  War  Office  had 
done  what  it  could  under  the  old  conditions,  but  it 
was  one  thing  to  order  30  million  shells  and  another 
thing  to  get  them.  Out  of  every  100  promised  for 
delivery  in  July,  1915,  84  or  85  were  not  available  for 
the  guns.  Our  annual  output  of  shells  before  the 
war  was  55,000  rounds  ; during  the  war  our  total 
output  was  200,000,000  rounds.  The  number  of  guns 
with  the  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  456.  Our 
total  production  of  guns  during  the  war  was  26,430,  plus 
9,170  which  were  repaired.  Up  to  June,  1915,  there 
had  been  accepted  by  the  War  Office  for  delivery  to 
the  Army  1,486  machine-guns.  The  total  production 
up  to  December  of  last  year  was  nearly  250,000.  Had 
the  war  continued  we  would  now  have  reached  an 
output  of  4,000  machine-guns  per  week.  The  British 
Army  had  in  its  possession  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
about  a hundred  aeroplanes.  The  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions took  over  the  responsibility  for  the  production 
of  aeroplanes  on  September  12,  19x7.  The  production 
was  then  at  the  rate  of  500  per  month.  During  the 
great  German  offensive  in  April,  1918,  we  lost  in  France^ 
either  by  capture  or  destruction,  1,000  guns,  70,000 
tons  of  munitions  (or  about  15  per  cent,  of  our  stocks 
in  France  at  that  time),  4,000  machine-guns,  200,000 
rifles,  250,000,000  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition, 
700  trench  mortars,  and  200  tanks.  Probably  no  army 
suffered  such  devastating  losses  of  material,  but  the 
organizations  which  had  been  laid  down  came  through 
that  ordeal  triumphantly.  Every  loss  was  made  good 
and  the  establishment  increased  within  a fortnight. 
We  had  made  similar  strides  in  the  manufacture  of 
1 poison  gas.  The  story  of  the  anti-aircraft  bullet  was 
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more  dramatic,  and  its  production  probably  had  a 
greater  effect  on  the  war.  When  air-raids  began 
we  had  no  effective  anti-aircraft  bullet.  When  the 
Zeppelins  made  their  first  raids  on  this  coun+ry 
we  were  practically  impotent  against  them.  The 
perfect  weapon  was  the  result  of  a long  series  of 
experiments.  He  had  before  him  six  different  bullets 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  were  used  against  enemy 
aircraft  raiding  this  country.  To  the  eye  of  the  un- 
initiated the  changes  in  these  bullets  were  almost 
imperceptible,  but  those  changes,  slight  as  they  were, 
saved  London  and  the  whole  country  from  visits  from 
German  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes.  The  total  amount 
realised  to  date  from  the  sale  of  surplus  stores  was 
£130,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  £63,000,000  was  the 
proceeds  of  surplus  stores  proper,  and  the  balance 
proceeds  of  trading  accounts.  He  concluded  with  an 
explanation  of  the  recent  sale  of  four  million  pounds’ 
worth  of  aeroplane  linen. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  the  German 
peace  assured.  Government  resigned,  but  the  same 

day  it  was  known  that  a new 
Cabinet  would  be  formed,  and  that  the  tern^s  of  the 
Allies  would  be  accepted,  and  with  the  approval  of 
a majority  of  the  Reichstag.  The  leading  spirits  of 
the  new  Cabinet  are  Herr  Bauer,  who  becomes  Premier, 
and  Herr  Erzberger,  who  becomes  Minister  of  Finance. 
Addressing  the  National  Assembly  the  new  Premier 
protested  against  “ a treaty  of  violence  and  obstruction, 
and  declared  that  the  conditions  imposed  were  more 
than  Germany  could  fulfil.  None  the  less  the  Govern- 
ment would  sign  because  resistance  on  the  part  of  an 
“ unarmed  and  defenceless  nation  ” was  impossible. 
At  the  same  time  Herr  Bauer  wanted  to  make  certain 
reservations.  “ We  lay  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
declaration  that  we  cannot  accept,  and  by  our  signature 
do  not  cover,  Article  231  of  the  Peace  Treaty  which 
demands  that  Germany  should  confess  herself  the  sole 
author  of  the  war.  Neither  can  a German  reconcile 
with  his  dignity  and  honour  the  accepta.nce  and 
excution  of  Articles  227  to  230,  in  which  the  demand 
is  made  of  Germany  to  surrender  for  trial  German 
nationals  who  are  accused  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  of  violating  international  laws  and  committing 
acts  contrary  to  the  usages  cf  war.  We  will,  therefore, 
give  full  powers  for  signing  in  the  following  form. 
The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  is  ready  1o 
sign  the  Peace  Treaty,  without,  however,  thereby 
admitting  that  the  German  people  is  the  author  of  the 
war,  and  without  undertaking  the  obligation  of 
Articles  227  to  230.”  So  for  the  moment  Peace 
trembled  in  the  balance. 

THE  last  WORD  of  Less  than  twenty-four  hours  now 
the  allies  remained,  but  they  sufficed.  M. 
and  the  submission  Clemenceau,  President  Wilson,  and 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  met  at  once  and 
drafted  the  reply  of  the  Allies.  They  pointed  out  that 
they  had  already  made  the  concessions  they  thought  it 
right  to  make,  and  that  the  time  for  discussion  was 
over.  The  demand  for  the  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional acceptance  of  the  Treaty  in  its  entirety  was 
made  in  the  following  words  : “ The  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  can  accept  or  acknowledge  no  qualification 
or  reservation,  and  must  require  of  the  German  repre- 
sentatives an  unequivocal  decision  as  to  their  purpose 
to  sign  and  accept  as  a whole,  or  not  to  sign,  and  eccept 
the  Treaty  as  finally  formulated.  After  the  signature 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must  hold  Germany 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  every  stipulation  of 
the  Treaty.”  One  more  effort  to  pos  pone  the  inevit- 
able was  made.  The  new  German  Government  asked 
for  a delay  of  forty-eight  hours  on  grounds  that  in 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  regarded  as 
reasonable  enough.  They  wanted  time  to  consult 
the  National  Assembly  as  to  whether  they  should  give 
way  upon  the  articles  in  the  Treaty  which  they  had 
previously  declined  to  accept.  Again  the  Allies  stood 
firm  and  required  the  answer  at  the  appointed  hour. 
It  came.  “ The  German  people,  after  the  frightful 


sufferings  of  the  last  few  years,  lacks  all  means  of 
defending  its  honour  by  external  action.  Yielding  to 
overwhelming  force,  but  without  on  that  account 
abandoning  its  view  in  regard  to  the  unheard-of  injustice 
of  the  conditions  of  peace,  the  Government  of  the 
German  Republic  therefore  declares  that  it  is  ready 
to  accept  and  sign  the  conditions  of  peade  imposed 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Crovemments.”  The 
formal  signature  of  the  Treaty  has  still  to  take  place 
at  Versailles — but  the  Great  War  is  over. 

During  the  last  months  of  the  war 
the  german  fleet  there  was  constant  speculation  as 

to  whether  or  not  the  German 
Fleet  would  come  out  and  fight  rather  than  wait  to 
be  taken  in  harbour.  Up  to  the  very  last  there  were 
many  in  this  country  who  refused  to  believe  that  the 
German  Navy  would  be  content  to  see  the  fleet  given 
up  without  a fight.  In  the  event  the  mutinous  crews 
refused  to  face  the  fire  of  the  British  and  American 
guns,  and  in  due  course  the  German  vessels  came 
tamely  to  Scapa  Flow.  Here  they  were  interned  to 
await  the  dec'sion  of  the  Peace  Conference  as  to  their 
future  fate.  On  Saturday,  in  treacherous  violation  of 
the  armistice,  the  whole  fleet  was  sunk  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  opening  the  sea-cocks.  The  crews  put 
off  in  boats,  or,  with  life-bells  on,  swam  to  the  shore. 
Subsequently  the  German  officers  were  paraded  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Revenge  and  addressed  by  Admiral 
Fremantle,  who,  turning  towards  Admiral  von  Reuter, 
said  : “ Before  I send  you  ashore  as  a prisoner  of  war 
I would  like  to  express  to  you  my  indignation  at  the 
deed  which  you  have  perpetrated  and  which  was  that 
of  a traitor  violating  the  action  of  the  arrangements 
entered  info  by  the  Allies.  The  German  Fleet  was, 
in  a sense,  more  interned  than  actually  imprisoned. 
The  vessels  were  resting  hdre  as  a sort  of  goodwill  from 
the  German  Government  until  Peace  had  been  signed. 
It  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Germans  have 
violated  all  the  decent  laws  and  rules  of  the  seas.  We 
have  had  on  many  occasions  to  regret  the  fact  of  having 
to  fight  a nation  which  takes  no  no' ice  of  civilized  laws 
on  the  high  seas.”  After  this  address  Admiral  von 
Reuter  made  a short  speech,  in  which  he  said  : “ I take 
entire  responsibility  for  what  has  been  done.  It  was 
done  at  my  instigation,  and  I feel  that  I was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  it,  and  I feel  sure  that  in  similar 
circumstances  every  English  sailor  would  have  done 
the  same.”  The  value  of  the  ships  was  approximately 
sixty  millions.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Walter  Long  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  out  of  eleven  battleships 
ten  were  sunk  and  one  remains  afloat  ; the  five  battle- 
cruisers were  all  sunk  ; of  the  eight  light  cruisers,  five 
were  sunk,  and  three  beached  ; out  of  fifty  destroyers 
thirty  were  sunk,  two  remain  afloat,  and  eighteen  were 
beached.  Mr.  Long  further  ma.de  it  clear  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  it  was  impossible  to  put 
British  crews  on  board  for  the  safety  of  the  vessels. 
The  Allies  trusted  entirely  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
German  officers. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the 
the  irish  bishops  jrj,sp  Hierarchy  under  the  presi- 
andJthe  government  , / , q,  _ 

dency  of  Cardinal  Logue,  at  May- 

nooth  College,  on  Tuesday,  the 
Bishops  unanimously  adoped  a statement,  which 
declares  : “ No  body  of  Iris!  men  can  be  more  pro- 
foundly interested  than  the  Irish  Bishops  in  any  scheme 
that  would  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Ireland 
and  bring  peace  and  com  em  inent  to  her  people.  The 
existing  method  of  Government  cannot  last.  It 
substitutes  government  by  constraint  with  all  its  evils 
for  government  by  consent  with  all  its  blessings.” 
Congress  in  the  United  States  finds  an  unredressed 
wrong  in  Ireland  that  calls  to  it  to  speak  out  in  the 
hearing  of  the  world  ; whilst,  “ As  for  us,  we  have  the 
evils  of  military  rule  exhibited  at  our  doors.  In  this 
ancient,  civilizing  Nation  the  people  are  not  permitted 
to  rule  themselves  through  men  of  their  own  choice. 
The  work  is  done  for  them  by  some,  stranger  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  country.  It  is  the  rule  of  the 
sword,  utterly  unsuited  to  a civilized  nation,  and 
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supremely  provocative  of  disorder  and  chronic  rebellion. 
The  acts  of  violence  which  we  have  to  deplore,  and 
they  are  few,  spring  from  this  cause,  and  from  this 
cause  alone.  For  mere  trifles,  for  what  in  any  free 
country  would  be  within  the  rights  of  all  men,  Irish 
people  have  been  sent  to  gaol  under  savage  sentences.” 
Complaint  is  then  made  that  whilst  Ireland  is  over- 
taxed and  money  is  being  poured  out  as  water  across 
the  Channel,  yet  “ if  we  ask  back  a little  of  the  huge 
overcharge  paid  out  of  this  country,  to  put  life  info 
our  starved  systems  of  education,  the  cry  comes  from 
the  Castle  that  the  remedy  is  to  add  to  the  rates.” 
The  air  is  full  of  rumours  about  unsettling  such  parts 
of  the  public  administration  as  have  been  partly  har- 
monized with  popular  wishes,  and  powers  have  been 
transferred  from  Dublin  to  London.  “ In  the  interests 
of  peace  and  order,  of  morality  and  of  nationality, 
this  aggressive  domination  should  stop  once  for  all. 
So  long  as  it  lasts,  our  faithful  people  should  not  allow 
any  provocation  to  move  them  to  overstep  the  law  of 
God.  They  have  an  inspiring  example  to  guide  them 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Belgian  people  under  the  heel  of 
German  oppression.  Ireland  is  a distinct  and  ancient 
Nation,  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  things  will  go  well 
for  Ireland  or  for  England  until  Ireland’s  rights  are 
duly  recognized.  She  is  fully  entitled  to  a government 
that  will  be  the  free  choice  of  all  her  people.  Her 
right  is  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  own  destiny.  With 
the  deepest  affec'ion  for  all  her  inhabitants  of  every 
persuasion,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  of  our  high 
trust  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  religion,  we  desire 
to  state,  with  all  the  earnestness  we  can  command, 
that  now  is  the  time  for  doing  justice  to  Ireland  as  a 
Nation.”  The  statement  concludes  with  thanks  for 
the  service  done  to  Ireland  by  the  American  Senate, 
Congress  and  people,  and  with  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
suffering  Catholics  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 


Not  one,  but  four,  reports  have 
mission’s  report.  presen  ed  by  the  Coal  Com- 

mission  to  Parliament  as  the  result 
of  their  long  inquiry.  Of  these  one  is  by  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey,  the  Chairman  ; another  by  the  Miners’  repre- 
sentatives and  three  Socialists,  a third  by  the  business 
commissioners,  and  a fourth  by  Sir  Arthur  Duckham. 
All  four  documents  have  one  common  feature — in 
their  agreement  that  the  State  si  ould  become  the 
owner  of  the  coal  under  the  surface  ; but  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  State  management  and 
ownership  of  the  collieries,  the  agreement  ends.  The 
recommendations  of  the  four  reports  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  First,  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  recommends; 
(a)  Immediate  State  acquisition  of  coal  royalties  with 
compensation  ; ( b ) acceptance  of  the  principle  of 

State  ownership  of  the  coal  mines  ; (c)  a scheme  of 
local  administration  of  the  mines  for  three  years, 
followed  by  their  purchase  by  the  Government.  In 
support  of  these  suggestions  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  points 
to  the  alarming  fall  in  the  output  of  coal  owing  to  the 
atmosphere  of  distrust  and  recrimination.  State- 
ownership  should  be  exercised  through  a Minister  of 
Mines,  assisted  by  local  mining  councils  in  fourteen 
districts,  all  of  which  would  be  represented  on  a 
National  Mining  Council,  from  which,  again,  would 
be  elected  a Standing  Committee.  Secondly  comes 
the  report  by  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  Mr.  R.  Smillie  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith  (miners’  representatives),  and  Sir 
L.  Chiozza  Money,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb.  They  are  “ in  substantial  agreement  ” 
with  the  Chairman’s  report,  and  merely  suggest  modi- 
fications of  certain  deladls  of  nis  proposals.  They 
object  to  compensation  for  royalty  0 ners,  and  demand 
a larger  representation  on  management  committees. 
They  also  decline  to  believe  Mr.  Justice  Sankey ’s  view 
that  the  men  are  not  doing  their  best.  Thirdly,  we 
have  the  report  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Cooper,  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  Sir  Alan  M.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Evan  Willie  ms.  Their  conclusion  is  that  nationali- 
zation of  the  coal  industry  would  be  detrimental  to 
its  development  and  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country7, 
but  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  mining 


royalties  under  carefully  prescribed  conditions 
Fourthly,  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  agrees  on  the  question* 
of  the  State  ownership  of  mining  royalties.  His 
constructive  suggestion  is  for  the  amalgamation  of 
colliery  interests  in  the  various  areas,  and  their 
administration  by  district  boards,  who  would  be 
granted  a lease  from  the  Crown  to  work  coal  and  other 
minerals. 


The  ex  - Prime  Minister,  on 
MRfree2UtradeAND  Thursday  in  last  week,  in  the 
Vic4oria  Hall,  Leeds,  opened 
a Liberal  campaign  on  behalf  of  Free  Trade.  He 
began  by  pointing  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  others  that  our  Free  Trade  system,  under  which 
we  had  worked  for  seventy  years,  had  enabled  us  to 
bear  the  strain  of  wrar  with  more  fincncial  stability  and 
stronger  credit  than  any  o’ her  nation.  In  the  new 
Budget  there  were  proposals  for  the  extension  of 
Preference,  some  old,  some  new7,  and  all  were  part  of 
a larger  policy,  an  instalment  towards  a thorough- 
paced  coherent  system  of  Pro' ec’ ion.  The  old  restric- 
tions, for  which  he  himself  was  partly  responsible 
were  necessary  for  belligerent  purposes — to  save 
tonnage,  and  to  reduce  our  purchases  abroad.  But 
the  necessity  for  them  had  passed  away,  and  their 
retention  simply  meant  large  profi’s  for  the  industries 
so  favoured.  As  to  the  famous  Paris  resolutions  on 
Free  Trade,  they  were  partly  drafted  and  revised, 
amongst  others,  by  Mr.  Runciman  a.nd  Lord  Crewe, 
and  were  agreed  to  by  Free  Tra  ders  and  Tariff  Reformers 
alike  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  not  after- 
wards fetter  or  compromise  the  complete  liberty  of 
the  signatories.  Far  from  being  either  a provocative 
or  a spontaneous  step  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  they 
were  an  answer  to  the  challenge  thrown  down  by  the 
Central  Empires,  which  aimed  at  establishing,  as  part 
of  their  belligerent  polic}7  after  the  war,  their  own 
econcmic  predominance.  The  resolutions  were,  there- 
fore, a defensive  measure.  He  could  not  say  what  the 
next  step  in  the  Pro’eciionist  campaign  would  be, 
but  he  doubted  whether  duties  would  be  imposed  on 
imported  food  or  raw  material.  He  thought  that  the 
demand  would  be  for  a tariff  against  foreign  manu- 
factured goods,  and  a fresh  cry  against  dumping,  for 
which  the  time  was  little  favourable.  The  alternative 
and  only  remedial  policy  was  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  production,  organization  and  distribution, 
and  the  curtailment  of  expenditure.  And  the  only 
real  way  to  increase  and  develop  the  material  resources 
of  the  Empire  was,  not  to  encircle  it  with  a barrier 
ring  for  the  exclusion  of  goods  produced  better  else- 
where, but  to  bring  it  by  every  means  into  a better 
organised  and  more  productive  condition.  « 


f In  spite  of  all  the  noisy  predictions 
the  “thirsty  first.”  to  the  contrary,  it  now  seems 
certain  that  the  American  Republic 
will  “go  dry”  on  the  First  of  July  from  Canada  to  the 
Mexican  border  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
In  any  case  the  const ituiional  amendment  which  forbids 
the  drink  traffic  absolutely  comes  in  o force  on  the  first 
of  January,  1920,  so  that  even  if  President  Wilson 
declares  demobilization  at  a.n  end  within  the  next  six 
months,  and  so  ends  the  conditional  prohibition,  the  wet 
period  will  be  of  short  duration.  Mea.nwhile  great 
preparations  are  being  made  in  New7  York  for  a final 
carouse  on  the  night  of  June  30.  What  is  described  as 
the  greatest  bar  in  the  world  is  being  constructed 
in  Madison  Square.  It  is  estimated  that  some  1,200 
bar-tenders  will  be  required  to  serve  cus’omers  along  a 
qua.rter-mile  of  counter.  Mo' or  lorries  with  brass  bands, 
aboard  will  tour  the  city,  spreading  the  announcement 
of  the  wake  and  funeral  of  Jol  n Barleycorn,  “ the  loving 
father  of,  and  survived  by,  John  Walker,  John  Taylor 
and  Sandy  Macdonald  Barleycorn,  and  his  loving  cousins 
Angostura  and  Gordon  Gin.”  The  result  of  the  great 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  the  friends 
of  temperance  all  over  the  w orld. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


PEACR 

The  German  Government,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
has  pledged  itself  to  accept  the  terms  of  Peace 
as  drafted  by  the  Allies,  and  without  condition  or 
reservation.  The  formal  signature  of  the  Treaty  is 
expected  to  take  place  at  Versailles  on  Saturday,  and 
then  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world  will 
begin.  And  now  looking  back  upon  it  all,  and  sur- 
veying the  great  struggle  through  a vista  of  nearly 
five  years,  we  are  in  a position  to  ask  ourselves  how 
far  the  things  for  which  we  fought  have  been  won. 
Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  in  the  Guildhall  in  November, 
1914,  told  why  we  went  into  the  war,  and  what  we 
were  minded  to  win  : “ We  shall  never  sheathe  the 
sword,  which  we  have  not  lightly  drawn,  until 
Belgium  recovers  in  full  measure  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  she  has  sacrificed;  until  France  is  adequately 
secured  against  the  menace  of  aggression ; until  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  are 
placed  upon  an  unassailable  foundation ; and  until  the 
military  domination  of  Prussia  is  wholly  and  finally 
destroyed.”  Those  were  bold  words,  and  at  the  time 
they  rang  like  a challenge  through  Europe,  but  how 
amply  they  have  been  vindicated  by  events.  The 
independence  of  Belgium  is  restored,  and  more  than 
restored— for  it  is  no  longer  hampered  by  the 
restricting  treaties  which  limited  her  sovereignty  by 
forbidding  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  even  with 
Plolland.  Before  the  war  the  French  people  lived 
their  lives  under  a shadow  of  apprehension ; the  menace 
from  across  the  Rhine  was  for  ever  in  their  thoughts ; 
to-day  they  can  go  about  their  daily  business  without 
giving  even  a thought  to  the  possibility  of  German 
aggression.  The  “ ramshackle  Empire,”  is  broken 
into  bits,  and  the  former  vassals  of  the  Hapsburgs  are 
free  to  live  their  own  lives.  Poland  is  united  and  free ; 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia  are  admitted  into 
the  community  of  free  nations.  There  remains  the 
last  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  conditions,  “ until  the  military 
domination  of  Prussia  is  wholly  and  finally  destroyed.” 
At  any  rate,  that  “ domination  ” has  been  “ wholly  ” 
destroyed  so  that  it  no  longer  exists ; but  whether  that 
destruction  is  final  only  the  future  can  tell.  The 
German  newspapers  protest  that  the  Treaty  is  being 
signed  under  compulsion,  and  has  no  sanction  but  the 
force  that  compels  its  acceptance.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  treaty  that  was  ever  signed  between  victors 
and  vanquished.  No  one  signs  an  unfavourable  treaty 
except  under  the  compulsion  of  circumstances,  and  as 
an  alternative  to  a worse  fate.  All  the  great  treaties 
which  have  shaped  the  modern  world  have  been  signed 
either  under  the  direct  stress  of  defeat  or  the  compelling 
exhaustion  of  war.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances of  such  famous  treaties  as  those  of  West- 
phalia, of  Utrecht,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  Paris  in  1763, 
notably  those  of  Prague,  Frankfort  and  Berlin,  of  Ver- 
sailles ten  years  later,  of  Campo  Formio  and  Vienna. 
The  treaties  of  more  recent  times  illustrate,  in  a still 
more  striking  way,  this  general  truth,  that  agreements 
which  end  wars  are  almost  necessarily  framed  by  one 
party,  and  accepted  by  the  other  only  as  the  best  way 
out  of  a mess.  Happily  linked  with  the  new  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  woven  into  its  very  texture,  is  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  fundamental  justice  of  the 
Treaty  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed,  but  if  time  and 


changing  conditions  make  any  readjustment  of  its  terms 
seem  equitable,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  there  is  an  international  authority  equal  to  the 
task. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AND 
THE  TURKS 

By  Canon  Wii.liam  Barry,  D.D. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  a well-known  pub- 
lisher might  give  us  a shilling  edition  of  Cardinal 
Newman’s  “ Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks  in 
their  Relation  to  Europe.”  Or  would  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  undertake  to  do  it?  Those  lectures 
“ delivered  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Liverpool  during 
October,  1853,”  are  all  that  remains  of  a literature  once 
very  extensive,  which  centred  round  the  Crimean  War 
— all,  I repeat,  except  a few  chapters  of  Kinglake’s 
microscopic  reviews  of  its  battles  and  misfortunes, 
to  which  we  may  add  some  violent  correspondence  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  But  Kinglake  wrote  as  a 
partisan,  a philo-Turk,  and  as  the  author  of 
“ Eothen  ” ; he  shared  in  the  spirit  which  had  already 
dictated  to  David  Urquhart  his  paradoxical  defence  of 
Eastern  barbarism  against  Western  civilization,  and 
which  we  meet  again  in  the  pages,  so  vividly  eloquent, 
of  Sir  Mark  Sykes.  The  attitude  of  these  three  men, 
otherwise  very  unlike  each  other,  but  of  one  mind  as 
regarded  the  interminable  “ Eastern  Question,”  was 
characteristic  and  English,  I might  even  call  it 
“ sporting.”  Their  Turk  was  a gentleman;  the  races 
subject  to  him  were,  to  use  an  American  idiom,  “ white 
trash  ” ; and  his  pride,  his  courage,  his  good  manners, 
his  tranquillity,  won  their  hearts.  Russia,  which  was, 
until  the  Tsardom  went  to  ruin,  the  age-long  menace 
from  the  North  looming  over  Constantinople,  seemed  in 
their  eyes  more  barbaric  than  the  Ottoman  whom  it 
threatened.  Newman,  however,  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  rarer  and'  higher  qualities 
than  we  shall  find  in  Kinglake,  Sykes,  or  Urquhart. 
He  had  a grasp  of  universal  history  which  put  persons 
and  events  in  their  places ; and  his  philosophy,  drawn 
from  classical  no  less  than  from  Catholic  tradition, 
enabled  him  to  argue  on  principles  of  reason  without 
yielding,  as  other  Englishmen  have  often  done,  es- 
pecially tourists  and  simple-minded  experts  in  Oriental 
studies,  to  sentiment.  So  it  happens  that  a lasting 
value  attaches  to  these  lectures,  though  not  at  fiist 
intended  for  publication.  They  are  wanted  and  sea- 
sonable now,  when  the  doom  of  Turkey  is  to  be  sealed 
in  Paris ; for  they  go  to  the  heart  of  that  problem, 
which  is  not  precisely  whether  Islam  has  ever  created 
a civilized  society,  but  whether  the  Turkish  rule  is 
anywhere  compatible  with  civilization.  No  doubt  the 
Sultan  lays  claim  to  be  Vicar  of  God  and  Commander 
of  the  Faithful ; but  he  and  his  Ottomans  are  first  of 
all  not  Arabs,  nor  Syrians,  nor  Persians,  but  a kind  of 
Tartars  who  have  accepted  the  Koran,  yet  may  some 
day  cast  it  from  them ; who  recognize  Mohammed, 
without  belonging  to  his  kith  and  kin ; who  are,  finally, 
barbarians,  untouched  during  their  whole  career  by 
one  gleam  of  the  splendours  that  in  old  times  adorned 
Baghdad,  Cairn,  Seville  and  Granada.  Newman,  with 
unerring  intuition,  saw  that  the  Turk  seated  at  Constan- 
tinople, distinct  from  all  other  Moslems,  was  the 
Eastern  Question,  personified  and  summed  up  in 
himself. 

II. 

To  state  the  problem  in  this  way  was  to  solve  it  in 
principle.  ‘‘As  a general  rule,”  said  this  Oxford 
scholar,  well-read  in  his  Aristotle,  and  viewing  the 
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Eastern  world  as  through  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  ' dans,  despots,  slave  merchants,  polygamists,  holding 
“civilized  States  are  destroyed  from  within,  and  bar-  agriculture  in  contempt,  Europe  in  abomination.  . . . 
baric  States  from  without.”  He  went  back  more  than  existing  by  ignorance  and  fanaticism.”  What  pros- 
a thousand  years  to  the  distant  period  when  Turks,  pect  is  there  of  a change  whereby  they  would  lose  them- 
coming  down  from  their  high  Central  Asian  table-  selves  in  a vast  multitude  of  nations,  long  oppressed 
land,  rolled  in,  wave  after  wave,  upon  the  Saracens,  and  now  made  their  equals?  “ Sint  uti  sunt,  aut  non 
Persians,  Hindus,  and  flowed  into  the  Greek  Empire.  1 
He  showed  how  they  held  the  Caliphs  prisoners,  and 
how  they  embraced  Islam  nearly  at  the  same  decisive 
period  as  when  the  Normans  submitted  to  the  Roman 
Church.  But  observe  the  difference.  Before  many 
years  the  Norse  pirates  had  been  transformed  to 
civilized  Europeans,  while  no  genuine  Turks,  speaking 
of  them  as  a nation,  have  ever  assimilated  culture, 
either  Saracen  or  Christian ; they  have  developed  no 
policy,  made  no  country  more  fruitful,  built  no  cities, 
nor  so  much  as  hindered  the  soil  on  whicn  they  en- 1 
camped  from  falling  back  to  desert  wastes.  At  the ! 
date  of  Newman’s  lectures  four  hundred  years  had  ] 
gone  by  since  Mohammed  II  entered  Constantinople, 
on  May  29,  1453.  But  the  Turks,  in  1853,  were  still 
nothing  better  than  a camp  and  a horde,  good  for 
fighting,  and  irreclaimable  sons  of  the  steppe  in  all 
else.  They  are  the  same  at  this  day.  “ Almost  all 
the  elements  of  their  success,  and  instruments  of  their 


slnt  ” ; the  conversion  to  modern  ideas  and  constitu- 
tional democracy,  pretended  in  1908,  has  proved  to  be 
what  we  all  knew  it  must  be — a hollow  sham.  While 
Turkey  lasts  the  Ottoman  will  scorn  the  Christian  and 
ride  roughshod  over  him.  That  is  the  true  problem 
which  Christendom  has  now  to  face.  And  by  way  of 
giving  it  full  value,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  catalogue  of 
massacres,  covering  centuries,  which  from  Bosnia  to 
Armenia  have  illustrated  Turkish  conquest  and  Turkish 
rule. 

IV. 

Rising  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument, 
Newman,  who  was  one  day  to  be  a member  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George,  takes 
up  his  parable  with  St.  Gregory  VII  and  a long  line 
of  Popes  against  the  enemy,  the  Antichrist,  whose  de- 
feat we  still  pray  for  when  we  recite  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints.  Never  has  there  been  so  tremendous,  so  vic- 
torious a foe  to  our  Faith  as  the  “ unspeakable  Turk,” 
or  one  that  came  so  near  to  making  an  end  of  us.  The 


downfall,  are  external  to  themselves.  Their  religion, 
one  of  their  principal  bonds,  owes  nothing  to  them.”  j facts  speak  for  themselves;  the  latest  maps  of  Europe, 
Even  the  “divine  right  of  the  line  of  Othman  ” is  Asia  and  Africa  were,  until  1918,  a shame  to  look  upon, 
independent,  as  if  imposed  on  the  tribe  from  without;  from  the  Christian  and  the  civilized  point  of  view.  We 
the  great  Sultans  were  not  characteristic  specimens  of  cannot  blame  the  Holy  See,  which,  during  700  years, 
the  race  over  which  they  ruled.  Their  chronicles  imply  | from  Silvester  II  to  Clement  XI,  never  swerved  in  its 
neither  ideas  nor  causes  that  provoke  enthusiasm  ; they  determination  to  rescue  the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine,  to 
simply  cannot  develop,  for  how  and  where  could  they  deliver  Christians  who  were  held  captive  under  the 
get  a starting-point  in  a nature  so  intellectually  . Paynim  yoke,  and  to  make  the  West  secure  against 
barren?  Hence,  too,  “the  Franks  were  their  mer-  Islam.  For  myself,  I have  always  found  it  impossible 
chants,  the  Armenians  their  bankers,  the  subject  to  understand  how  any  Catholics,  sons,  as  we  are,  of 
races  their  field-labourers,  and  the  Greeks  their  I the  Crusaders,  could  endure  the  thought  of  such  in- 
sailors. ’ Not  even  that  peculiar  and  detestable  insti-  . veterate  enemies  to  our  creed  and  ethical  standards 
tution  of  the  Janissaries  was  in  them  original;  they  , keeping  in  their  grip  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Damascus, 
borrowed  it  from  the  Saracens;  but  when  compelled  to  j Nicaea,  Constantinople.  The  medieval  Popes  would 
destroy  it  by  the  congenial  method  of  massacre,  they  J not  have  understood  it,  as  we  know  from  their  glorious 
had  no  new  thing  to  put  in  its  place.  The  “ primitive  deeds,  crowned  at  last  by  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  the 
social  type  of  the  Turk  “remains  inviolate”;  for  rescue  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  the  retreat,  never 
he  lives,  and  he  dies,  and  he  has  done  nothing,  but  more  to  be  an  advance,  of  the  Sultan  before  the  rising 
leaves  the  world  as  he  found  it.”  Whenever  the  Otto-  ■ Christian  peoples.  Newman  prophesied  better  by  far 
man  State  shall  perish,  the  end  will  come  by  foreign  than  the  English  and  French  politicians,  who  wasted 
influence  or  outward  violence,  not  because  of  revolu-  men  and  treasure  in  that  futile  war,  when  he  wrote, 
tions  in  which  one  part  of  the  nation  rises  up  against  j “ Many  things  are  possible;  one  thing  is  inconceivable 
another.  So  Newman  taught  on  the  eve  of  the  — that  the  Turks  should,  as  an  existing  nation,  accept 
Crimean  campaigns.  We  have  since  beheld  a small  of  modern  civilization ; and  in  default  of  it,  that  they 
band  of  miscellaneous  scoundrels,  professing  belief  in  : should  be  able  to  stand  their  ground  amid  the  encroach- 
Union  and  Progress,  who  were  able  to  seize  the  ments  of  Russia,  the  interested  and  contemptuous 
reins  of  power  and  hold  them  for  ten  years,  while  the  ; patronage  of  Europe,  and  the  hatred  of  their  subject 
Osmanli  people  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  populations.”  The  name  of  Russia  gives  food  for  re- 
usurpation, but  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  in  silence.  | flection,  which  I should  like  to  indulge  by  and  by.  Now 
Where  force  can  no  longer  avail,  they  have  come  to  I will  say  that  the  makers  of  peace  at  Versailles  have 
the  end  of  their  resources.  And  as  fatalism  appears  to  a clear  choice  in  front  of  them  ; either  to  finish  with  the 
be  an  article  in  the  current  creed,  they  submit  to  cir-jTurk  once  for  all  in  his  ruling  capacity,  or  to 


cum  stances  ; they  say  It  is  written  ”;  and  they  adore  inaugurate  a fresh  period  of  tyranny  and  barbarism 
the  “ act  of  God  ” * ~ — .... 


III. 


in 


But  this  portent,  this  barbarian  power,  was, 
Newman’s  day,  and  down  to  last  year,  “ igno- 
rantly holding  in  possession  one  half  of  the  history  of 
the  whole  world.”  In  a superb  passage  the  lecturer 
brings  before  us  the  inheritance  we  have  abandoned  to 
it,  the  classic  regions  and  celebrated  cities  of  three 
continents  given  over  to  its  indolence,  cruelty,  avarice, 
lust,  and  slave-making  Mohammedan  laws.  It  is, 
now  as  then,  “simply  in  the  way.”  Statesmen  like 
Palmerston  talked  the  talk  of  diplomatists  like  Strat- 
ford Canning  about  “ integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,”  which,  being  interpreted, 
meant  that  debauched  Turkish  officials  were  to  grind 
the  faces  and  vex  the  souls  of  Christian  populations, 
breaking  out,  when  it  suited  them,  into  wholesale 
murder  and  looting.  No  one  has  dared  to  argue  that 
the  Turks  either  learned  or  taught  in  any  part  of 


throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire,  casting  back  the 
Christians  who  have  escaped  alive  from  their  persecu- 
tor under  his  horse’s  feet,  to  be  trampled  in  the  mire, 
lest  Indian  Mohammedans  should  take  offence.  Those, 
and  none  other,  are  the  alternatives. 


A 


BRITISH  CARDINAL 
THE  BALKANS 

V.— EN  ROUTE  FOR  BUCAREST. 


IN 


The  Cardinal  left  Sofia  on  February  25.  In  the  royal 
waiting-room  at  the  station  a large  and  representa- 
tive gathering  had  assembled  to  bid  him  farewell,  and 
the  platform  was  crowded,  when  at  n a.m.  the  special 
train  steamed  out  of  the  station.  The  King  had  given 
the  Cardinal  his  own  royal  coach,  and  there  were  sleep- 
ing and  kitchen  coaches  (with’  personnel)  attached.  M. 
__  , . Standoff  and  Colonel  Courtoclieff,  by  His  Majesty’s 

their  wide  dominions,  or  at  any  time,  the  principles  of  courtesy,  accompanied  the  Cardinal  on  the  journey, 
a just  government.  They  will  ever  be  “ Mohamme-  ! No  single  detail  had  been  omitted  which  might  conduce 
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to  the  comfort  of  their  guest  and  make  the  journey  a 
pleasant  one  : there  was  even  a specially  printed 

“ ltin^raire,”  giving  the  names  of  the  chief  stations 
between  Sofia  and  Roustchouk,  their  approximate  dis- 
tance from-  the  capital,  and  the  hours  of  arrival  and 
departure.  M.  Stanciolf  and  Colonel  Courtoclieff,  too, 
were  charming  companions,  and  were  able  to  tell  us 
much  of  the  associations  attached  to  the  different 
localities  through  which  we  passed.  Our  boy  Stanley 
retired  into  the  comfort  of  a first-class  carriage,  to  be 
waited  on  by  palace  servants  and  meditate  on  the  won- 
derful workings  of  retribution,  for  he  had  been  badly 
wounded  by  a Bulgarian  bomb  on  the  Doiran  sector 
in  1918. 

Leaving  Sofia,  the  train  crosses  the  heights  which 
bound  the  city  on  the  north-east,  and  at  a distance  of 
about  eight  miles  reaches  the  banks  of  the  river  Isker, 
following  its  course  for  a considerable  way,  and  pass- 
ing through  a defile  between  Mounts  Lakotnik  and 
Berkovacz.  Between  the  succession  of  tunnels  and 
mountain  walls  one  gets  glimpses  of  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  river  valley  far  below.  After  reaching  Elis&na, 
the  country  is  wooded,  and  gradually  settles  down  to 
extensive  and  fertile  plains.  We  arrived  at  Plevna 
about  4.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  reminded  of 
Osman  Pasha’s  gallant  defence  there  in  1877,  and  the 
Grivica  redoubt,  where  Roumania  so  bravely  set  the 
seal  on  her  independence.  We  were  abed  when  the 
train  reached  Roustchouk,  and  it  had  been  arranged 
that  we  should  be  left  undisturbed  till  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  At  that  hour  cars  were  waiting  at  the 
carriage  door,  and  His  Eminence  and  suite  proceeded 
to  the  Catholic  church  in  the  town.  Here  the  Cardinal 
was  received  by  the  Bishop,  and  said  Mass  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a little  gathering  of  British  soldiers,  who  had 
been  collected  together  by  their  devoted  chaplain, 
Father  G.  W.  O’Neill.  At  the  end,  the  Cardinal  made 
a short  address  and  presented  each  soldier  with  a 
blessed  medal.  Father  O’Neill  returned  with  us  to  the 
train  and  stayed  for  breakfast. 

It  was  a damp,  sullen  and  muddy  morning,  and  so 
the  town  did  not  appear  at  its  best.  Roustchouk  is 
very  dirty,  the  streets  are  shockingly  paved,'  and  the 
houses  seemed  to  have  scrambled  together  anyhow,  in 
hot  haste  to  get  there  first.  There  are  no  trams.  The 
railway  is  close  to  the  river  bank,  and  from  the  carriage 
window  we  could  see  across  the  broad  Danube,  which 
was  any  colour  but  blue.  It  was  at  this  river-town 
that  the  first  Prince  of  modern  Bulgaria,  Alexander  of 
Hesse,  the  “ hero  of  Slivnitza,”  set  foot  again  on 
Bulgarian  soil  after  the  dramatic  abdication  forced 
from  him  in  1886.  But  he  only  returned  to  renounce 
his  crown  again  at  Russia’s  bidding,  and  left  the  throne 
for  King  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  of  present 
memory. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  Cardinal  paid  one 
or  two  official  visits,  returning  to  lunch  in  the  coach, 
where  he  received  at  table  Colonel  Lindsay,  acting 
Brigadier-General  of  the  77th  Infantry  Brigade,  and 
Mgr.  Damien,  the  Bishop  of  Roustchouk,  a Dutchman, 
who  came  to  his  diocese  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  He  told  us  that  en  route  he  got  separated  from 
his  luggage,  which  took  over  a year  to  reach  him  ! 

We  left  the  train  at  two  o’clock,  accompanied  to  the 
landing-stage  by  Colonel  Lindsay,  M.  Standoff, 
Colonel  Courtoclieff  and  officers  representing  the  French 
G.O.C.  There  the  Cardinal  bade  farewell  to  our  Bul- 
garian hosts,  and  embarking  on  a French  tug,  we 
were  at  last  on  the  historic  Danube,  the  no-man’s  land 
between  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  There  was  a nasty 
wet  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  so  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  below  for  the  short  crossing  to  Giurgiu  on  the 
opposite  bank.  There  the  Cardinal  was  received  by 
Commander  Stone  and  the  Roumanian  Town  Comman- 
dant, and  after  a brief  exchange  of  greetings,  was 
motored  to  the  Prefettura,  about  two  kilometres  dis- 
tant. The  luggage  was  packed  into  three  or  four 
garries,  which  followed  -a  lents  pas.  Mgr.  Jackman 
and  myself  stayed  behind,  waiting  for  the  car  to  make 
the  return  journey.  We  had  some  conversation  with 
the  Commandant  in  his  super-heated  office,  and  ex- 


perienced something  of  the  strong  feeling  entertained 
this  side  against  the  folk  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
He  told  us  that  the  Bulgarians  stripped  houses  whole- 
sale of  their  furniture  and  then  wantonly  burned  them, 
and  that  the  Germans  systematically  extorted  from  the 
peasants  eggs  and  butter,  which  were  dispatched  in 
weekly  parcels  to  a hungry  Fatherland. 

It  receives  its  name  from  San  Giorgio,  the  patron  saint 
of  Genoa,  reminiscent  of  the  days  when-  the  Genoese 
merchants  plied  their  boats  on  the  river  and  made  good 
trade  in  velvets  and  silks  with  the  Roumanian  nobles, 
who  have  always  loved  fine  clothes.  The  town  was 
once  the  sentinel  of  Bucarest — its  river-washed  citadel 
— so  often  overthrown,  now  by  Roumanians,  now  by 
Turks,  and  which  only  a century  ago  hardly  knew  what 
God  to  worship  or  in  what  language  to  say  its  prayers. 
Fourteen  times  in  five  hundred  years  its  churches  have 
been  transformed  into  mosques,  and  Christians  had  to 
hide  themselves  in  cellars  to  keep  their  faith.  It  was 
here  that  Sinan  Pacha,  the  terror  of  Christianity,  built 
his  bridge  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  marched  to  a 
terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Michael  the  Brave. 

We  joined  the  Cardinal  at  the  Prefettura  about  three 
o’clock,  and  took  tea  with  the  Prefect  and  Commander 
Stone.  The  Prefect  is  a very  young  man  arid  must 
be  singularly  capable,  since  he  has  under  his  care  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  departments  in  the  king- 
dom. He  was  much  interested  in  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion, and  expected  good  results  from  the  recent  deter- 
mination of  the  State  to  split  up  large  landed  property 
into  small  holdings.  In  this  matter  the  King  had  set 
a good  example  by  disposing  of  many  of  the  royal 
estates.  How  far  this  reform  may  have  been  prompted 
by  fear  of  Bolshevism,  history  will  some  day  tell  us. 
At  any  rate  the  poor  peasant  in  Roumania  will  now 
have  a chance,  which  he  has  never  had  before ; since 
a great  part  of  the  value  of  the  land  which  he  has 
tilled  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  wealthy  men,  who 
have  often  spent  it  in  Bucarest  or  Paris.  The  distri- 
bution of  wealth  had  always  been  very  unequal. 

At  half-past  four  Colonel  Stirchea,  aide-de-camp  of 
the  King,  arrived  from  Bucarest  to  escort  the  Car- 
! dinal  thither.  We  left  our  luggage  to  follow  us,  and 
' in  two  limousines  set  out  on  the  journey  to  the  capital 
[ — a distance  of  some  forty  kilometres.  The  condition 
i of  the  road  was  extremely  bad,  owing  to  the  heavy 
J rain  which  had  followed  a fall  of  snow  and  left  a deep, 

\ half-thawed  slush.  There  was  a oold  wind  blowing  and 
' the  weather  was  showery  ; consequently  there  was  little 
inclination  to  “ admire  the  view.” 

From  Giurgiu  as  far  as  the  river  Neajlov,  the 
| country  is  flat,  the  isolated  cottages  along  the  road  are 
all  of  the  bungalow  type,  and  at  intervals  are  pic- 
turesque wells,  with  their  quaint  unwieldy  contrivances 
for  drawing  water — a high  pole  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  at  the  top  a transverse  beam  to  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  a chain  and  bucket,  and  at  the  other  end 
a rope  by  which  the  drawer  is  enabled  to  see-saw  the 
bucket  into  the  well  and  bring  it  to  the  top  with  the 
1 minimum  of  effort.  The  height  of  the  perpendicular 
pole  is  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  well. 

Crossing  the  shaky  and  narrow  bridge  across  the 
! N4ajlov,  we  were  once  again  on  historic  ground.  It 
was  in  this  confined  and  marshy  valley — the  Ther- 
mopylae of  Roumania — that  Michael  the  Brave  in  1595 
met  a Turkish  army  ten  times  stronger  than  his  own, 
and  after  a varying  fight  defeated  it  utterly,  and 
chased  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  across  the  river. 
He  was  the  last  figure  in  the  heroic  age  of  Roumanian 
history,  and  not  long  after  his  death  the  Ottomans 
were  to  regain  their  old  ascendancy. 

We  reached  Bucarest  at  eight  o’clock  and  drove 
straight  to  the  Palace,  where  the  Cardinal  was  to  stay 
| as  the  King’s  guest.  His  Eminence  was  lodged  in  a 
sumptuous  suite  of  four  rooms,  all  very  handsomely 
' appointed  and  richly  decorated,  with  furniture  of  the 
old  period,  of  excellent  workmanship,  but  heavy  in 
style.  There  were  immense  heating  stoves,  orna- 
mented with  coloured  tiles,  and  running  into  the  most 
extraordinary  geometrical  designs.  Whilst  Colonel 
' Drosso,  the  Commandant  of  the  Palace,  was  fami- 
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liarizing  us  with  our  surroundings,  His  Majesty  the 
King,  in  officer’s  uniform,  entered  and  welcomed  the 
Cardinal  very  cordially.  Natural  in  his  bearing  and  of 
p’easant  mien,  the  King  immediately  impresses  one  by 
the  amiability  of  his  character.  There  is  more  of  the 
family  man  about  him  than  of  the  king,  and  his  friendly 
manner  at  once  dispels  any  timidity  a stranger  may 
feel  on  first  entering  his  halls.  The  Cardinal  was 
invited  to  join  the  Royal  Family  at  dinner  at  the  Palace 
of  Cotraceni,  about  two  miles  away.  (The  Palace  where 
we  were  lodged  is  the  old  Palace  in  the  town.)  Mgr. 
Jackman  and  myself  dined  together,  attended  upon  by 
a gorgeously  liveried  servant,  who  might  have  been 
resurrected  from  the  dead  centuries — a glorious  demi- 
god, whom  it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  address  as 
George  or  John.  Stanley  was  lodged  in  the  servants’ 
quarters  behind  the  Cardinal’s  rooms,  and  soon  found 
means  of  conversation  and  making  our  wants  and  his 
own  understood. 

This  evening,  too,  we  met  M.  Henri  Catargi, 
Marshal  of  the  Court,  a charming  gentleman,  and  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  with  a deep  sense  of  humour. 
We  were  to  see  much  of  him,  and  his  company  was 
always  a great  pleasure.  The  Cardinal  returned  from 
Cotraceni  about  ten  o’clock,  and  we  parted  for  the 
night,  all  feeling  very  tired  after  the  day’s  varied 
happenings.  Mgr.  Jackman  and  myself  had  each 
apartments  at  the  other  end  of  the  Palace  beyond  the 
ball-room,  and  these  were  furnished  on  the  same  sump- 
tuous scale  as  the  Cardinal’s  rooms. 

Albert  B.  Purdie. 

Constantinople, 

May  15,  1919. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES 

OXFORD. 

(From  our  Correspondent.) 

Oxford  is  back  again.  The  former  life,  with  all 
its  buoyancy  and  interests,  are  in  full  swing.  We 
content  ourselves  here  now  with  a chronicle  of  events, 
scarcely  making  reflections,  still  less  prophesying  the 
future.  Mgr.  Barnes,  our  chaplain,  has  found 
seventy  Catholic  undergraduates.  He  is  himself 
working  somewhat  under  difficulties.  Though  happily 
he  has  secured  lodgings  centrally  situated,  Bishop 
King’s  Palace,  which  he  has  acquired  as  his  future 
residence  and  the  centre  of  the  official  University 
Catholic  activities,  will  not  be  in  order  until  next  term. 
He  has,  however,  been  using  a large  and  beautiful 
room  in  the  Palace  for  the  second  Mass  on  Sundays, 
followed  by  an  interesting  series  of  conferences  on 
the  religious  history  of  Constantinople.  The  other 
services  have  been  held  at  St.  Be  net’s  Hall  and  the 
men  have  been  able  to  meet  him  together  at  a weekly 
“At  Home’’  held  by  Dom  Anselm  Parker,  O.S.B., 
who  has  been  Acting  Chaplain  since  1915. 

The  acquisition  of  Bishop  King’s  Palace  as  the 
University  Catholic  centre  has  created  considerable 
interest.  A letter,  full  of  inaccuracies,  was  published 
in  the  Times.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  incorrect  to 
say,  as  was  asserted,  that  he  is  opening  a 
seminary.  We  are  reminded  of  the  interest  taken 
two  years  ago  when  he  made  the  purchase.  A 
local  paper,  giving  a view  of  the  edifice,  added  the 
categorical  assertion  that  Mgr.  Barnes  had  acquired 
the  building  “on  behalf  of  the  Benedictine  Order,” 
and  then  free  rein  was  given  by  the  writer  to  specula- 
tions concerning  the  foundation  of  a Roman  Catholic 
college  as  once  projected  by  Newman.  This  informa- 
tion was  at  the  time  reproduced  by  some  Catholic 
papers  which,  however,  cautiously  prefaced  their  ac- 
count with  the  important  qualifying  phrase,  “It  is 
reported  that.”  A brief  but  interesting  controversy  has 
just  taken  place  in  the  Oxford  Magazine,  in  which  Mgr. 
Barnes  demonstrates  the  rashness  of  the  statement  of 
a previous  writer  that  “ the  house  cannot  be  older  than 
1600.”  In  a very  able  lecture  at  the  “Octagon  ” he 
proved  from  structural  evidences  that  it  is  older  by 


some  centuries  ; and  he  has  what  would  seem  to  be  well- 
established  theories  about  its  interesting  past.  No 
doubt  in  his  own  good  time  he  will  enlarge  in  your 
columns  upon  the  subject  and  make  known  his  plans 
for  the  building  up  of  a permanent  centre.  Next  term 
we  expect  a large  addition  to  the  Catholic  body.  The 
influx  of  men  will  be  so  great  that  most  colleges  have 
been  for  a long  time  steadily  refusing  applicants.  If  any 
of  your  readers  have  intentions  of  coming  into  resi- 
dence, they  had  better  take  time  by  the  forelock  in 
arranging  what  may  concern  their  interests. 

The  “ Octagon  ” institution  has  been  going  strong. 
Further  lectures  in  this  term’s  programme  were  : — 
“Moral  Philosophy”  (8),  by  Father  Rickaby  ; “St. 
John’s  Apocalypse”  (6),  by  Father  Martindale ; “The 
Literary  Value  of  the  Drama  of  To-day,”  by  Miss 
Mary  Segar;  “ Literary  Form  and  Biblical  Truth,”  by 
Father  Lattey.  And  each  Thursday  a study  circle  on 
“ Social  Reconstruction  ” has  brought  together  some 
keen  spirits.  We  welcome  back  Miss  Margaret 
Fletcher,  for  Oxford  is  her  natural  home.  And  we  are 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  is  trans- 
ferring its  headquarters  to  Oxford  ; its  offices  will  be 
in  the  Octagon  building,  and  we  hope  that  its  reference 
library  of  social  works  will  be  lent  to  form  part  of  the 
“ Octagon  ” library.  This  grows  very  slowly.  We 
record  our  thanks  to  some  recent  benefactors,  notably 
Sir  Henry  Bellingham ; but  still  more  and  more  donors 
are  required. 

The  Newman  Society  promises  more  even  than  a 
return  to  the  old  days.  Next  term  we  look  to  the  bench 
for  a good  programme.  The  new  President  is  J.  O’Reilly 
(St.  John’s) ; the  secretary,  G.  A.  Mostyn  (Balliol) ; the 
treasurer,  M.  G.  Hewins  (Christ  Church).  This  term 
we  have  had  a very  able  paper,  by  Mr.  A.  Rodriguez 
Pastor  (Balliol),  on  “ Spanish  Heresies.”  Also  a large 
gathering,  including  lady  students,  at  St.  Charles’s 
House,  for  a lantern  lecture  on  the  Chinese  Missions, 
by  Father  Aizier,  a Jesuit  missioner  of  the  French 
Province.  More  than  forty  Catholic  members  assem- 
bled to  discuss  with  Father  Martindale  a scheme  for 
considering  the  issue  of  a Catholic  inter-university 
periodical.  We  understand  that  he  is  visiting  other 
English  universities  to  feel  their  pulse  on  the  matter. 
Herein  one  sees  many  possibilities.  In  all  the  univer- 
sities there  is  a veritable  Catholic  society — in  Liverpool 
especially  it  is  large  and  influential.  And  yet  we  are 
unknown  to  one  another,  and  there  is  no  medium  for 
expressing  Catholic  views  on  a hundred  and  one  topics 
of  interest  to  us  all.  And  talent  there  is  which  requires 
discovering  and  bringing  from  under  the  proverbial 
bushel.  We  hope  sincerely  before  long  to  hear  more 
of  this  as  a practical  project,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  other  centres  will  express,  as  did  the  Newman 
Society,  a vote  of  confidence  in  Father  Martindale  and 
urge  him  both  to  initiate  and  carry  on. 

Keenness  is  in  the  air.  The  more  youthful  from  the 
schools  full  of  aspirations  are  meeting  men  who  know 
Oxford  traditions  in  the  past  and  men  who  have  faced 
grim  realities.  To  all  the  future  looms  large  with  its 
many  possibilities.  Hence,  amongst  other  activities, 
the  growth  and  high  character  of  many  debating 
societies  is  a feature  of  interest.  Many  of  these  we 
join.  The  Nicene  for  the  discussion  of  religiops  ques- 
tions, the  Medieval  Society  (a  new  institution)  for 
inquiry  into  the  mentality  of  the  Middle  Ages,  engage 
the  special  attention  of  some  of  us.  Mgr.  Barnes  has 
read  a paper  to  the  former;  Father  Martindale  and 
Mr.  Urquhart  to  the  latter.  We  notice  that  C.  R.  S. 
Harris  (Corpus),  H.  Hope  (Christ  Church),  and  F.  W. 
Butler-Thwing  (New  College)  were  among  speakers 
at  the  Union.  Here  the  debates  have  drawn  very  large 
audiences  despite  other  pleasant  distractions  of  sum- 
mer term.  Divisions  have  often  been  keen.  The 
motion  that  “ This  House  views  with  apprehension  any 
reform  in  the  Divorce  Laws  which  would  facilitate  the 
severing  of  the  marriage  tie  ” was  lost  by  one  vote 
(204—203). 

The  usual  features  of  summer  term  have  revived,  and 
the  sun  has  smiled  upon  our  out-door  activities  with 
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unbroken  dignity,  and  even  excessive  kindness.  For 
the  Eights  the  old-time  rattles,  bells  and  horns  broke 
the  silence  of  five  years,  and  men  shouted  and  ran  in  a 
way  that  gave  the  lie  to  the  pessimist  who  croaks  that 
the  world  grows  senile.  Among  Catholics,  we  noted 
in  the  Balliol  boats  H.  T.  F.  Smith,  G.  A.  Mostyn,  and 
D.  G.  Leys.  We  observe  that  T.  F.  Turner  (Balliol)  and 
L.  Wharton  (Oriel)  have  been  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  college  cricket. 

As  for  schools,  examination  results  are  not  yet 
known.  The  Rev.  Aubrey  Gwynn,  S.J.,  who  was 
formerly  in  residence  at  Campion  Hall  on  a Travelling 
Studentship  granted  by  the  National  University  of 
Ireland,  has  taken  his  B.Litt.  for  work  on  “ Roman 
Education  under  the  Empire.”  This  is  one  more  step 
in  a career  of  success;  last  year,  we  recall,  he  gained 
the  Cromer  Essay  - Prize,  open  to  all  students  in  the 
British  Empire.  The  future  is  full  of  hope.  Several 
boys  from  our  Catholic  schools  are  competing  for 
scholarships.  L.  Gradwell  (Stonyhurst)  has  gained  an 
exhibition  at  Balliol.  The  Lady  Carlisle  Research 
Fellowship,  tenable  for  five  years,  one  of  the  only  two 
fellowships  open  to  women,  has  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Mary  W.  Porter  for  research  in  crystallography.  Old 
Oxford  men  will  realize  that  the  former  things  pass 
away  when  they  learn  that  several  veterans,  sun-burnt 
men  who  have  seen  us  through  hard  times,  have  given 
place  to  others.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Pope 
(Censor  of  the  Non-Collegiate  Students  for  thirty 
years),  Mr.  Madden  (Bodley’s  librarian,  who  has  lived 
all  his  days  in  the  library),  Dr.  Sanday  (Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity),  and  Mr.  Gamlen,  for  fifty  years 
synonymous  with  the  University  “ Chest,”  have  passed 
away. 

Great  issues  have  been  at  stake  in  the  legislative 
chambers.  First,  the  value  of  the  theological  degrees 
is  to  be  enhanced  by  the  requirement  of  a higher  stan- 
dard of  learning,  and  freedom  of  access  is  to  be  given 
to  all  comers,  yet  without  attenuating  too  considerably 
the  “sacra”  element  in  “Theologia. ” The  non- 
Christian  and  even  atheistic  possibilities  of  the  statute 
rejected  by  a “ record  ” vote  of  Convocation  in  1912 
are  eliminated!  by  the  necessary  qualification  of  an 
original  contribution  to  Christian  theology.  Secondly, 
many  fears  are  raised,  besides  hopes  of  financial  assist- 
ance, by  the  passing  of  a statute  which  accepts  the 
principle  of  receiving  G overnment  block  grants  for 
educational  purposes  on  the  condition  that  the  Univer- 
sity will  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  its  whole  resources  and  the  use  which 
is  being  made  of  them.  Does  a Government  grant, 
one  speculates,  mean  in  the  end  Government  control? 
Thirdly,  the  Responsions  statute,  which  involved  free- 
dom to  take  or  not  to  take  Greek  instead  of  the  former 
compuls:on,  has  been  rejected  by  Convocation,  a large 
element  of  which  was  “ called  up  ” to  resist  what  was 
the  decided  stand  of  resident  Oxford,  together  with  many 
headmasters  in  the  country.  The  statute  was  rejected 
by  312 — 306.  The  issue  had  been  complicated  by  a 
tertium  quid,  a proposal  to  reject  this  statute  and 
subsequently  substitute  another  which  shall  remove 
Greek  as  a compulsory  subject  for  mathematicians  and 
natural  science  students  only. 

We  end  term  with  various  oelebrations.  A small 
one,  but  with  special  interest  to  the  Catholic  body,  was 
the  memorial  service  held  by  Franciscan  Friars  in 
their  habits  at  the  graveyard  of  the  ancient  Francis- 
cans, June  11,  being  the  name  day  of  Roger  Bacon. 
A select  audience  listened  to  words  of  eloquence  from 
Father  Rickaby,  and  joined  in  the  Latin  prayers.  A 
great  concert  with  400  voices — the  Oxford  Bach  choir 
— celebrated  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  (1669).  A feature  was  the  “ O 
Bone  Jesu,  ” sung  at  the  opening,  and  preserved  in 
original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  And  at  the  Encaenia 
there  is  a very  honourable  list  of  personages  to  receive 
Oxford  honorary  degrees.  Italy,  Japan,  Greece, 
Poland,  France,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  India 
are  all  being  honoured  in  their  countrymen. 


NOTES 

♦ 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  German  Austria 
have  issued  a Joint  Pastoral  to  their  people  which  is 
less  concerned  with  the  war  that  is  over  than  with  the 
anxious  future  that  is  before  them.  After  remarking 
that  the  peace  obtained  is  not  of  the  sort  that  was 
expected,  they  go  on  to  state  that  the  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  has  introduced  democratic  government 
into  the  country.  As  to  the  danger  of  democratic 
ideas,  everything  is  dangerous  in  this  world  when  it 
is  abused  ; and  it  is  quite  certain  that  on  the  day  when 
democracy  detaches  itself  from  Christianity  it  ceases 
to  be  a people  governing  itself,  and  becomes  the 
tyranny  of  a party  which  has  captured  power.  The 
doctrine  of  the  jait  accompli  is  declared  inadmissible, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  the  Bishops,  in  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  from  placing  themselves  on  the 
foundation  of  facts,  or  from  working  for  the  making 
of  a happy  and  prosperous  future  for  the  people  and 
the  country.  As  Catholics  they  must  be  faithful  to 
the  commands  of  the  Apostle  and  to  the  counsels  of 
Leo  XIII.  And  for  this  the  way  has  been  smoothed 
by  the  Emperor  who,  by  giving  the  people  of  Austria 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  fate  and  by  entrusting 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  to  the  national 
representation  then  existing  made  the  new  order 
legitimate.  “We  confine  ourselves,”  declare  the 
Bishops,  “ to  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  new 
Government  will  only  find  a solid  base  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
foundation  of  the  State — religion,  the  family  property 
— must  be  unshakeable  ; and  the  stability  of  these 
w ill,  in  spite  of  passing  troubles,  ensure  a happy  trans- 
formation and  a fresh  advance  for  society.  In  view 
of  all  this,  the  duty  of  Catholics  is  to  vote,  and  vote 
straight.  The  rest  of  the  Pastoral  is  devoted  to 
warnings  against  any  State  repudiation  of  religion, 
the  adoption  of  secularism  in  the  schools_^and_the 
loosening  of  the  marriage  bond. 


The  Anglican  Church  in  Wales  is  just  now  in  the 
melting-pot,  and  considerable  importance  attaches  to 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  its  Governing  Body  at  its 
recent  meeting  at  Llandrindod.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  one  which  invites  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  four  dioceses  of  Wales  into  an  ecclesiastical 
province.  More  contentious  is  the  proposal  to  abolish 
“ the  parson’s  freehold  ” by  making  his  tenure  of  his 
benefice  depend  upon  good  conduct.  The  ordinary  rule 
of  life-tenure  of  benefices  is  to  be  made  subject  to  three 
conditions  : — “ In  the  first  place  the  tenure  adopted 
secures  the  possibility  of  re-grouping  and  division  of 
parishes  as  occasion  requires.  The  second  condition 
provides  for  the  removal  of  an  incumbent  to  another 
benefice  of  not  less  value  in  those  cases  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bishop  after  consultation  with  and  the 
consent  of  the  diocesan  members  of  the  Patronage 
Board,  such  a change  is  necessary.  But  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  is  reserved  to  the  in- 
cumbent should  he  desire  it.  The  third  condition  pro- 
vides for  the  removal  by  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  an 
incumbent  in  cases  where  in  its  judgment  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  in  the  parish  is  grievously  hindered  by 
the  conduct  of  the  incumbent,  provided  that  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  makes  such  a provision,  if  any,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  incumbent  as  the  Supreme  Tribunal 
in  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  should 
consider  just.” 


Naturally  proposals  so  alien  to  both  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  Establishment  have  caused  some  heart- 
burning. Hitherto  the  Welsh  parson,  even  in  his  most 
despondent  moods,  has  been  able  to  say  of  his  benefice 
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“ a poor  thing,  but  mine  own.”  A Welsh  Vicar  writes 
indignantly  to  the  Guardian  to  ask  why  these  proposals 
for  ridding  the  Church  of  “ impossible  ” and  “ ineffi- 
cacious ” men  should  be  limited  to  the  inferior  clergy. 
‘‘  What  about  the  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and 
Canons?  By  what  process  of  reasoning  is  their  free- 
hold to  be  regarded  as  sacrosanct  and  inviolate?  If 
the  square  incumbent  in  a round  hole  is  a disaster  to 
the  parish,  surely  the  square  Bishop  or  other  dignitary 
in  a round  hole  must  be  regarded  as  a calamity,  for 
his  4 inefficaciousness  ’ and  4 impossibility  ’ affect  the 
whole  diocese.  The  history  of  the  Welsh  Church  proves 
the  existence  of  such  disastrous  dignitaries  in  the  past, 
and  I am  not  quite  sure  that  the  breed  is  altogether 
extinct  even  to-day.  Are  these  cumberers  of  the  ground 
to  remain  while  the  hapless  parson  is  so  ruthlessly  dealt 
with?  ” 


Curiously  discrepant  figures  have  been  published  in. 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Catholics. 
In  one  set  of  these  Church  statistics,  drawn  up  by 
a Dr.  Carroll,  the  “ Roman  Catholics  in  three  bodies  ” 
are  credited  with  a total  membership  of  14,927,466, 
and  a gain  for  last  year  of  no  more  than  78,463.  The 
other  group  of  figures  is  drawn  up  by  a Mr.  Victor 
Masters,  the  Publicity  Superintendent  of  the  Baptist 
Home  Missions,  according  to  whom  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  including  “ other  adherents,”  with  an 
approximate  population  of  22,000,000,  whilst  Catholics 
are  assigned  a bare  total  of  15,700,000  and  are  said 
to  show  the  smallest  increase  (a  little  less  than  u per 
cent.,  as  against  a Baptist  28  per  cent.)  in  the  decennial 
figures  of  the  eight  larger  religious  denominations. 
In  view  of  this  our  Catholic  contemporary  America 
does  well  to  give  the  facts  of  the  matter  from  the 
Official  Catholic  Directory  which,  it  says,  shows  that 
“ the  actual  returns  from  the  different  dioceses  place 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  at 
3:7,549,324,  without  accounting  for  the  large  “ floating  ” 
Catholic  population.  The  inclusion  of  the  latter, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Meier,  the  expert 
statistician  of  the  Directory  for  fourteen  years,  would 
give  us  a total  of  more  than  19,500,000.  The  increase 
registered  for  the  past  year  is  133,021.  Certainly  the 
smallest  in  many  years.  Yet  absolutely  speaking,  it 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  religious  denomination 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  Dr.  Carroll’s  own 
figures  for  the  Evangelical  Churches.  Finally,  this 
increase  is  far  from  indicating  our  entire  actual  growth 
during  the  past  year,  since  no  fewer  than  fifty-four 
large  dioceses  have  instituted  no  new  census.  The 
increase  of  133,021  represents,  therefore,  the  growth 
of  a section  only  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  But  what  is  of  supreme  significance  is  the 
fact  that  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  as  traced  by  the  editor 
of  the  Directory,  amounted  to  8,471,459,  showing  that 
during  this  brief  period  American  Catholics  have 
almost  doubled^their  numbers.  Our  entire  member- 
ship now  under^theJAmerican  flag  is  26,332,650.”  t 


Canon  Okes  Paris  tells  us  in  the  columns  of  the 
Church  Times  that  “ people  generally  have  an  idea  that 
Romanists  have  been  the  only  persecutors  of  others.” 
The  thing  is  sufficiently  comic ; and  to  those  in  this 
country  who  still  bear  the  scars  of  the  penal  laws  it 
-may  seem  almost  incredible,  but  nevertheless  that  is  the 
popular  belief.  The  occasion  of  the  Canon’s  remark  is 
an  announcement  regarding  the  coming  celebration  of 
the  tercentenary  of  the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  their  glorification  as  champions  of  religious  liberty. 
He  thinks  it  timely  to  recall  certain  passages  in  Curteis’ 
Bampton  Lectures,  in  which  some  account  is  given  of 
the  peculiar  ways  in  which  the  apostles  of  religious 
freedom  gave  effect  to  their  views.  “ In  May,  1633, 
at  the  first  Court  of  Election  in  Massachusetts,  it  was 
ordered  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  a citizen  who  was  not  previously  admitted  as  a 


! member  of  one  of  their  churches  (Frost’s  4 History  of 
! the  United  States,’  p.  66).  In  1650  a code  of  laws  was 
, drawn  up  for  Connecticut ; it  began  thus  : Whosoever 
shall  worship  any  other  God  but  the  Lord  shall  be  put 
to  death.  Then  followed  several  other  enactments,  bor- 
rowed word  for  word  from  the  Law  of  Moses.  Blas- 
phemy, adultery,  sorcery,  theft,  disobedience  to  parents 
were  punished  by  death,  because  Leviticus  had  so 
punished  them,  and  people  were  forced  by  fines  to  attend 
Divine  service  (De  Tocqueville,  i.  62).  In  July,  1651, 
a Mr.  Obadiah  Holmes,  a Baptist,  was  well  whipt ; and 
that  so  barbarously  that  for  some  weeks  he  could  only 
take  rest  on  his  knees  and  elbows  (Cramp,  p.  409).  In 
1656  attention  was  turned  to  the  Quakers ; and  by  a 
law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  on  October  14  in  that 
year,  it  was  enacted  that  any  Quaker  landing  on  the 
Coast  should  be  seized  and  whipped,  then  imprisoned 
with  hard  labour,  and  finally  expelled  from  the  colony 
(De  Tocqueville  i.  64).  Nor  were  these  laws  suffered 
to  remain  a dead  letter.  Three  Quaker  women  were 
stript  to  the  waist  amid  frost  and  snow,  and  flogged 
through  eleven  towns  (George  Fox,  Journal,  i.  389). 
Four  persons  were  hanged  together,  a drummer  pre- 
venting any  of  their  dying  words  from  being  heard. 
The  very  captains  of  vessels  were  flogged  for  bringing 
Quakers  into  port.  And  every  Roman  Catholic  priest 
who  returned  after  one  expulsion  was  put  to  death 
(De  Tocqueville,  i.  64).  This  was  the  doings  of  people 
who  left  our  shores  for  conscience  sake,  and  to  obtain 
liberty  for  worshipping  in  their  own  way  ! ” 


Douai  occupies  so  large  and  warm  a place  in  the 
memory  of  the  Catholics  of  England  for  the  long  hos- 
pitality that  it  gave  to  our  exiled  priests  and  students 
in  the  penal  days,  and  even  in  later  times,  that  we  feel 
sure  any  appeal  coming  from  it  will  meet  with  a 
generous  response.  It  is  common  knowledge,  in  a 
general  way,  how  heavily  the  old  University  city 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  during  the  war. 
But  in  a letter  which  has  been  received  from  Canon 
Julian  Daubresse,  Archpriest  of  Douai  and  Dean  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Jacques,  we  have  details  which  should 
inspire  a readiness  to  assist  him  to  repair  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  enemy.  This  church  was  formerly 
the  church  of  the  English  Recollects,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  beatification  of  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  and 
the  English  martyrs,  of  an  imposing  ceremony  in  their 
honour,  whilst  in  the  parish  was  the  college  of  the 
English  Benedictines,  which  was  only  vacated  in  iqo^ 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Combes’  Laws.  Its  state  is 
thus  described  in  the  Archpriest’s  letter: — “War  has 
ruined  my  church  and  parish.  The  church  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Germans,  who  carried  off  the  pipes  of  the 
organ,  smashed  the  stained-glass  windows,  and  carried 
off  to  Germany  the  clock  and  the  ornaments  and  altar 
linen.  Our  schools,  too,  have  been  badly  damaged,  and 
our  parish  hall  and  presbytery  destroyed  by  shell  fire. 
On  September  3,  1918,  priests  and  lay  people  were 
driven  from  their  homes  into  Belgium.  Thanks  be  to 
God  that  we  were  delivered  from  the  enemy  by  the 
English  Army,  and  that  our  city  was  reoccupied  by 
Colonel  Bahn  and  the  Middlesex  Regiment  on  Octo- 
ber  17,  so  that,  on  December  4,  we  were  able  to  return 
to  our  ruined  city.”  We  feel  sure  that  with  this  bare 
outline  of  the  facts  before  them  there  will  be  many 
belonging  to  our  colleges,  with  whom  love  of  Douai  is 
a tradition,  who  will  do  what  they  can  to  show  their 
affection  and  gratitude  by  timely  help. 


The^  Royal  Gold  Medal,  which  is  annually  conferred 
upon  “ some  distinguished  architect  or  man  of  science 
or  letters  who  has  designed  or  executed  a building  of 
high  merit,”  or  otherwise  promoted  architecture,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  at  the  recent  general 
meeting  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  W.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Stokes  is  the  only  Catholic  architect 
who  has  ever  received  this  distinction— the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  architect  s profession.  It  was  awarded  to 
Bentley,  but  he  died  before  the  date  of  presentation. 
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MR.  PHILIP  GIBBS’  WAR  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Open  Warfare:  the  Way  to  Victory.  By  Philip  Gibbs. 
10s.  6d.  net.  London  : Heinemann. 

AN  this  volume  we  have  the  conclusion  of  the  famous 
correspondence  describing  the  course  of  the  fighting 
in  the  Great  War  which  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  supplied  to  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  In  previous  works  he  had  described  for 
us  the  battles  of  the  Somme  and  the  long  struggle  from 
Bapaume  to  Passchendaele ; in  this  he  has  an  even  greater 
theme — the  way  to  victory  which  brought  the  enemy  to  his 
knees  begging  for  an  armistice.  As  this  vivid  correspon- 
dence appeared  from  day  to  day  we  were  thrilled'  by  the 
narrative  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  our  soldiers  and  their 
splendid  qualities  of  moral  and  cheerfulness  which  they 
showed  in  dark  days  as  well  as  when  they  were  forging 
ahead  and  dealing  the  hammer  blows  which  culminated  in 
the  final  defeat  of  the  foe.  But  as  we  read  them  afresh, 
collected  together  in  book  form,  we  are  gratified  to  find  the 
regiments  mentioned  by  name,  and  we  learn  to  see  the 
relation  between  the  episodes  of  the  protracted  struggle,  and 
to  regard  them  as  but  parts  of  one  great  battle  for  the  liberty 
of  the  world  and  the  defence  of  civilization. 

Our  readers  are,  doubtless,  too  well  aware  of  the  fine 
qualities  of  Mr.  Gibbs’  messages  for  there  to  be  any  need 
of  further  praise  from  us.  Striking  from  the  first,  those 
qualities  did  but  deepen  and  strengthen  as  the  war  wore 
on.  Sincerity  marks  every  page ; as  we  said  of  a former 
volume,  there  is  no  writing  for  mere  writing’s  sake;  and 
every  word  rings  true.  It  is  no  little  credit  to  the  writer’s 
power  and  resourcefulness  that  they  were  never  staled  by 
custom ; and  his  graphic  portrayal  of  events  and  his  never- 
failing  sympathy  with  those  in  the  turmoil  remains  fresh  to 
the  last.  He  has  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  tell  all  the 
tragedy  of  the  battlefields,  but,  as  he  says,  he  has  “ written 
the  truth  as  I found  it,  simply  and  with  sincerity.”  That 
claim  there  will  be  found  none  to  gainsay,  difficult  as  was 
the  task  to  restrain  oneself  in  these  hurried  messages  from 
the  field ; and  they  are  so  thoroughly  readable  because  they 
give  us  pictures  free  from  technicalities,  and  a wealth  of 
anecdote  and  human  touches  which  appeal  through  all  the 
din  and  horrors  of  the  great  struggle.  The  book  takes  up 
the  story  where  its  predecessor  had  left  it  at  the  taking  of 
Passchendaele  in  November,  1917,  and  brings  it  through 
the  battles  of  the  Cambrai  salient  and  the  anxious  days  of 
the  last  great  German  offensive,  the  saving  of  Amiens,  the 
advance  across  the  Marne,  the  British  victories  about 
Bapaume  and  PCronne,  the  battle  for  Cambrai  to  the  last 
phase  during  which  our  armies  were  on  the  heels  of  the 
enemy  through  Northern  France  and  Flanders  till  they  were 
back  again  in  Mons  in  undeniable  victory.  It  was,  as  he 
says,  an  amazing  year  of  war,  with  many  vicissitudes  of 
advance  and  retreat  before  that  day  when  at  last  the 
Hun  became  a suppliant.  And  the  record  of  it  is  here  set 
before  us  with  a vividness  which  is  all  the  more  welcome 
for  the  accuracy  which  accompanies  it,  and  so  assures  us 
that  what  we  are  reading  is  no  imagined  story,  but  a 
veritable  record  of  facts,  the  truth  of  which  is  greater  than 
any  fiction. 

The  messages,  save  for  the  addition  of  the  names  of 
battalions  and  the  numbers  of  divisions,  are  reprinted  as 
they  were  written ; but  again  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gibbs 
for  an  introduction  which  brings  his  pictures  together  and 
reveals  the  interdependence  of  events.  We  must,  he  insists, 
remember  the  fighting  that  went  before  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand these  struggles  that  ended  in  victory.  “ For  in  war 
as  in  normal  life  there  are  no  isolated  facts.  Nothing 
happens  that  is  not  the  direct  consequence  of  previous  events 
and  conditions^  and  that  does  not  lead  like  a chain  of  fate 
to  results  that  follow  inevitable  laws.”  There  we  have,  in 
different  words,  the  view  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  enforced 
in  his  last  dispatch  when  he  told  us  that  the  war  must  be 
regarded  as  one  great  battle.  These  three  books  are  books 
to  keep,  to  remind  us  of  all  that  our  men  and  boys  did  and 
suffered  and  to  make  us,  who  were  safe  through  their  pains 
and  death,  determined  that  their  memory  shall  be  kept  green 
in  the  home  and  at  the  altar,  and  that  their  faith  in  the 
fruits  of  their  sacrifices  shall  be  realized. 

ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  Economic  Foundations  of  Reconstruction.  By  Alfred 
Milnes.  6s.  6d.  net.  London  : Macdonald  & Evans. 

LAST  autumn  Mr.  Milnes  delivered  eight  lectures  before 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  and  these  have  now  been 
published  in  book  form.  After  a brief  and  lucid  account 
of  the  economics  of  production,  the  author  passes  on  to  the 


subject  of  International  Trade,  and  gives  an  excellent  ex- 
planation of  the  Law  of  Comparative  Cost.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a chapter  devoted  to  the  Foreign  Exchanges, 
which  is  as  interesting  and  perspicuous  as  anything  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Hartley  Withers’s  admirable  books.  In  the 
succeeding  chapters  Mr.  Milnes  becomes  more  controversial, 
for  he  turns  to  consider  the  Tariff  Question,  his  answer  to 
which  is  that  of  a convinced  Free  Trader.  Without  con- 
tributing anything  very  original  to  the  discussion,  he  yet 
states  his  case  clearly  and  unambiguously,  though  no  doubt 
he  does  not  hope  to  convert  those  whose  Protectionist  sym- 
pathies have  survived  the  deluge  of  literature  under  which 
the  country  has  groaned  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  Next,  he  deals  with  the  practicability  of 
economic  pressure  as  a weapon  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  with  Conscription  of  Wealth  as  a method  of  paying 
our  war  bill,  giving  an  unfavourable  verdict  in  regard  to 
both.  Finally,  he  discusses  at  some  length  the  restoration 
of  Trade  Union  conditions  and  “ scientific  management.” 

As  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  Mr.  Milnes  is 
an  economist  of  the  orthodox  Liberal  school,  nourished  on 
Mill  and  Marshall.  He  is  very  strong  on  economic  laws, 
and  his  sovereign  remedy  for  economic  ills  is  increase  of 
production.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  insist  both  upon  economic 
laws  and  the  need  for  greater  production  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  impartial  reader  cannot  but  recollect  that  the 
history  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  provides  unpleasant 
illustrations  of  the  evil  that  can  be  done  in  the  name  of 
political  economy.  Economic  laws  are,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  general  statements  of  the  ways  in  which  human 
beings  tend  to  act,  and  consequently  only  a determinist  will 
maintain  that  they  are  absolutely  unmodifiable.  Production 
must  be  increased  if  our  standard  of  life  is  not  to  fall,  but 
justice  demands  that  improved  distribution  be  not  left  out 
of  account  in  our  programme  of  reconstruction.  That  Mr. 
Milnes  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  danger  of  over- 
emphasizing one  side  of  a question  can  be  seen  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  restoration  of  trade-union  conditions.  While 
conceding  that  the  Government  is  bound  by  its  pledge  to 
restore  those  conditions,  he  nevertheless  regrets  them  as 
restricting  production.  If  they  were  removed  in  war-time, 
why  should  they  be  re-imposed  in  peace,  he  asks.  The 
answer  is  clear : the  increased  production  which  their 
removal  secures  is  paid  for  at  a disproportionate  cost  of 
effort  and  sacrifice..  We  are  prepared  to  pay  the  price  in 
a national  emergency  : we  are  not  prepared  to  pay  it  when 
the  crisis  is  past.  The  trade  unions  have  fought  a long 
battle  for  the  worker,  and  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Milnes  that  “ either  from  ignorance  or  from  contempt 
of  economic  law,  they  have  been  working  all  against  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  against  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  a whole.”  They  have  made  mistakes,  no  doubt, 
but  they  have  held  fast  to  the  truth  that  the  life  is  more 
than  the  meat  and  the  body  more  than  the  raiment,  a truth 
which  economists,  working  with  statistics  and  diagrams, 
are  ever  in  danger  of  forgetting. 

We  have  selected  the  case  of  Trade  Union  conditions  as 
an  illustration  of  Mr.  Milnes’s  tendency  to  over-simplifica- 
tion of  a problem.  But  if  the  reader  will  allow  for  that 
peculiarity,  he  cannot  fail  to  find  much  that  is  instructive 
and  stimulating  in  these  lectures. 


LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

State  Morality  and  A League  of  Nations.  By  James 
Walker  and  M.  D.  Petre.  4s.  6d.  net.  London  : 
Fisher  Unwin. 

THERE  are  two  essays  in  this  book,  the  first  entitled 
‘‘A  League  of  Nations”;  the  second,  “The  Man- 
date of  Humanity.1’  Miss  Petre  states  in  the  Foreword  the 
divergent  points  of  view  of  the  essays  on  the  subject  of  a 
transformation  of  national  and  political  life.  The  first 
writer  holds  that  this  desirable  end  can  be  achieved  by 
purely  political  action ; the  second  writer,  that  political  life 
has  aims  other  than  those  of  human  idealism ; it  must  be 
executive,  and  cannot  be  initiative. 

The  writer  of  the  first  essay  adopts  the  “ idealism  ” of 
President  Wilson,  admits  the  difficulties  to  the  way,  but 
pleads  for  a sincere  effort  to  establish  a League  of  Nations 
by  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind.  “ Is  it  not  pos- 
sible,” he  says,  “ for  the  world  to  will  peace  mor£  strongly 
than  it  w'as  possible  for  one  nation  to  will  war?  ” (p.  24). 
The  love  of  peace  must  be  so  strong  that  war  ceases  to 
attract.  Enlightened  self-interest  can  be  harmonized  with 
the  dictates  of  right  reason.  Nations  must  be  asked,  he 
says,  not  indeed  to  surrender  the  principle  of  sovereignty, 
but  the  claim  to  regard  themselves  autocrats,  as  against 
the  organized  opinion  of  mankind  (p.  49).  The  trite  and' 
cynical  objections  to  the  League  of  Nations  are  fully 
! answered  (pp.  47 — 56). 
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In  the  second  essay,  Miss  Maude  Petre  maintains  that 
politicians  can  never  realize  the  aspirations  of  the  first 
essayist,  and  she  attempts,  without  success,  we  think,  to 
prove  her  point.  Here  a^l  there,  in  the  essay,  one  meets 
with  statements  that  give  one  a shock  and  detract  very 
much  from  whatever  force  there  might  have  been  in  the 
argument.  Thus : — “ Religions  have  never  been  made. 
They  have  come  from  above,  or  they  have  grown,  according 
as  the  supernatural  or  naturalistic  interpretation  of  them 
be  [stc]  adopted  ” (p.  80).  We  confess  to  an  inability  to 
grasp  her  meaning.  Certainly  the  religions  of  Buddha, 
Mohammed,  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Wesley,  were  tho- 
roughly manufactured  religions,  and  he  would  be  a bold 
man  who  should  say  that  all  of  them  came  from  above. 
No  Catholic  could  admit  it  for  a moment.  Nor  do  we 
understand  the  remark  that  since  States  are  endowed  with 
moral  personality,  they  must  also  be  endowed  with  soul, 
and  if  with  soul,  then  also  with  conscience  (p.  81).  Again  : 
“ The  conscience  of  a State  stands  too  largely  for  material 
interests  to  be  ruled  by  those  purely  spiritual  considerations 
which  may  sway  the  actions  of  individuals  ” (p.  82).  That 
was  untrue  in  the  cases  of  Belgium  and  Rumania.  They 
threw  over  their  material  interests  for  the  sake  of  honour. 
Patriotism  in  excelsis  is  expressed  (p.  99)  thus  : — “ I don’t 
want  to  be  always  saying  that  my  country  is  in  the  right — 
I’d  stand  by  her  even  if  she  were  in  the  wrong.”  Again, 
venturing  into  the  domain  of  theology,  the  writer  “ has 
always  thought  this  one  great  anomaly  of  an  (Ecumenical 
Council,  for  how  can  anything  he  proved  true  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  think  so  ” (p.  114:  italics  ours).  How 
indeed?  But  was  the  attempt  ever  made? 

Frankly,  we  prefer  the  first  essay  and  are  unconvinced 
Wy  the  second.  We  do  not  want  pessimism  nowadays.  The 
war  has  sickened  mankind  to  death.  Politicians  are,  we 
believe,  sincerely  trying  to  apply  principles  of  right  and 
justice  to  the  affairs  of  mankind.  If  we  begin  by  doubting 
their  ability  to  do  so,  we  shall  not  advance  far  on  the  road 
to  success.  Better  far  even  to  presume  that  they  can  do 
what  they  set  out  to  do,  applaud  their  ideals,  and  help  to 
realize  their  endeavours. 


INTERNATIONAL  MORALITY. 

National  and  International  Right  and  Wrong.  Two  Essays 
by  Henry  Sidgwick.  is.  6d.  net.  Pp.  77.  London  : 
Allen  & Unwin. 

THESE  two  essays  are  reprinted  from  Professor 
Sidgwick’s  volume  of  essays  entitled  “ Practical 
Ethics.”  There  could  hardly  be  a more  timely  publication 
than  this,  when  the  case  for  international  morality  has 
been,  this  week,  so  convincingly  set  forth  in  the  latest  and 
final  words  of  humanity’s  representatives  at  Paris  in  reply 
to  the  latest  German  counter-proposals.  That  last  word 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  statesmen  might  be  very 
profitably  pondered  with  the  help  of  Henry  Sidgwick’s 
essays  as  a commentary.  The  writer  of  the  preface 
reminds  us  that  one  of  these  essays,  that  on  “ Public 
Morality,”  deals  with  “ the  very  questions  raised  by  the 
German  invasion  of  Belgium  and  by  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s  attempted  palliation  of  that  lawless  act.”  The 
other  essay,  that  on  “ The  Morality  of  Strife,”  has  a direct 
bearing  on  the  phenomena  which  have  marked  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  The  same  or  similar  phenomena  may  show 
themselves  in  the  strife  between  class  and  class  that  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  unless  all  parties  in  the  State  take  a 
point  of  view  that  is  more  than  individualistic  and  selfish. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  criticize  any  views  of  Henry 
Sidgwick.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  every  reader  will  be 
conscious  of  a debt  to  the  author  of  these  two  essays  for 
his  elevated  thought  and  distinguished  writing.  We  ven- 
ture to  recommend  the  book  to  all  students  of  social  action. 


MARRIAGE. 

Preparation  for  Marriage : Necessary  questions  and  ex- 
planations for  Pastors.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  McHugh, 
O.P.  60  c.  net.  New  York  : Benziger  Bros. 

THIS  little  book  deals  with  those  Canons  of  the  Code 
which  have  reference  to  the  preparation  of  couples 
for  marriage.  The  pastor  who  is  about  to  assist  at  a 
marriage  celebration  has  many  points  to  bear  in  mind,  and 
we  think  that  this  book  will  relieve  him  of  a good  deal  of 
anxiety.  It  presents  the  Canons  in  the  clearest  possible 
light.  Students  of  Canon  Law  are  grateful  for  all  such 
favours.  We  observe  that  the  author  thinks  that  informal 
betrothal  imposes  an  obligation  in  conscience  of  “ fidelity, 
decency  and  honour”;  several  writers  do  not  allow  this  in 
view  of  the  explicit  words  of  the  Canon  (c.  1087,  1).  On 
p.  44,  it  is  a little  misleading  to  say  that  “ force  or  fear 
invalidates  marriage  when  it  causes  the  person  to  consent 


to  marriage  ” (italics  ours) ; the  Canon  avoids  the  word 
“ consent,”  and  uses  “ elect  ” ( eligere ).  We  do  not  think 
the  author  is  correct  when  he  says  (p.  46)  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  operation  there  mentioned  produces  an  annul- 
ling impediment.  With  these  few  exceptions,  we  have 
found  the  book  interesting  and  helpful,  and  hope  that  the 
author  may  find  it  possible  to  give  readers  more  of  the 
same  sort. 

DRAMATIC  VISTAS.  . 

Dramatic  Vistas.  By  William  Gerard.  3s.  6d.  net. 
London : Elkin  Mathews. 

THE  five  pieces  which  make  up  this  volume  are  prefaced 
by  a poem,  " Our  Dead  who  are  the  Living,”  written 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  This  does  not  lend  itseli 
easily  to  quotation  ; but  we  must  cite  the  last  few  lines,  that 
are  likely  to  haunt  the  memory  ; — 

Rest ! life’s  vain  stress,  its  tedious  ferment  o’er. 

Rest  sweetly,  and  about  you  sleeping  be 
Dear  soil  of  England  wheresoe’er  ye  lie. 

” Sappho  ” is  a monologue,  being  the  expression  of  the 
Lesbian  poetess’  last  thoughts  before  she  leapt  from  the 
Leucadian  promontory  into  the  sea  ; — 

But  as  wild  arms  I flung. 

Lips  not  my  own  shrill’d  forth  : " O Phaon,  stay  ! 

Hear  me,  O Phaon,  strike  me  if  thou  wilt. 

Or  tread  me  down  ; all  is  as  one  to  me 
So  I but  have  thy  love  ! ” But  like  the  wind 
That  from  the  mountains  coming  rends  the  oaks. 
Leaving  them  desolate,  and  passes  on 
Uncaring,  so  methought  cold-eyed  he  pass’d 
And  with  him  life  ; so  swiftly,  hope  withdrawn. 

Paler  than  grass,  as  a dead  thing  sinks  down, 

Maddening,  I fell. 

“ The  Parting  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  ” in  the  Queen’s 
Bower  in  the  Castle  of  Camelot  is  a study  in  dialogue  of  a 
well-known  theme.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  motif  of  " Fran- 
cesca.” The  meeting  of  the  shades  of  Achilles  and  Helen 
in  the  Elysian  fields  gives  the  title  of  another  dialogue.  The 
last  hours  of  Niccolo  Toldo  are  vividly  depicted  in  “ St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  and  Niccolo  Toldo.”  This  young  noble- 
man of  Perugia,  after  being  unjustly  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Signiory  of  Siena,  is  visited  in  prison  by  St.  Catherine, 
who  sustains  and  cheers  him  to  his  death.  The  delicacy  of 
expression,  harmony  of  language,  and  quiet  imagery 
manifest  throughout  the  book  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  ; — 

Catherine  : See,  I have  smooth’d  your  couch. 

Lie  still  and  rest. 

Toldo  : What  ease  sounds  in  the  word  I 

This  weariness  before  was  but  the  slave 
That  minister’d  to  grief  ; now  sped  by  you 
It  is  the  nurse  that  gently  weighs  me  down 
And  soothes  my  aching  lids. 

Catherine  : Yield  to  the  sway 

And  all  is  well. 

Toldo  : Can  it  be  true,  and  sleep’s 

Most  exquisite  enchantment  as  enjoined 
At  a hand's  pressure,  at  a wooing  breath. 

Its  kind  deputed  tendance  lend  ? Come  then. 

And  to  the  winning  phantasy  I’ll  yield 
As  if  I thought  it  true. 


GRACE  IN  THE  SYNOPTICS. 

The  Doctrine  of  Grace  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  Henry 
Townsend,  M.A.,  D.D.  7s.  net.  London  : Methuen. 

ONE’S  first  impression,  perhaps,  is  that  there  is  little 
to  be  got  out  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  on  the  subject 
of  grace;  but  a work  such  as  the  present,  of  well  over 
200  pages  in  fairly  close  print,  should  go  some  way  towards 
dispelling  the  delusion.  “ Some  explanation  is  necessary 
concerning  the  limitation  of  this  study  in  grace  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  The  main  reason  lies  in  the  scope  of 
grace  itself — a vast  unfathomable  sea  . . . any  treatment 
of  grace,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory,  involves  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  realm  of  experience  as  recorded  by  the 
synoptists  ” (pp.  1-2).  In  the  main  we  think  we  can  agree 
with  the  writer  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  general 
outline  of  his  argument  is  to  be  found  on  p.  6. 

“ There  are  four  facts  to  keep  consistently  before  the 
mind.  First,  the  grace  of  the  Father  was  objective  to  Jesus. 
Our  Lord  was  conscious  of  His  Father’s  gracious  will  or 
motive  as  having  objective  reality  for  Himself.  Secondly, 
this  objective  grace  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  our  Lord’s 
subjective  experience  : it  is  necessary  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  thought,  emotion  and  will  of  Jesus.  . . . We  see  His 
will,  often  by  fearful  expenditure  of  moral  effort,  responding 
to  thq  demands  of  the  Father’s  grace  upon  Him.  Thirdly, 
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both  aspects  of  our  Lord’s  experience  are  the  supreme  mani- 
festation of  Divine  grace  to  men.  He  objectified  or  incar- 
nated in  His  person  the  Father’s  grace  to  the  world,  at 
the  same  time  presenting  through  His  personal  experience 
the  ideal  Christian  ethic.  Fourthly,  the  fullness  of  God’s 
grace  in  Jesus  has  the  utmost  consequences  for  all  men, 
whether  they  accept  Him  or  reject  Him.” 

This  in  itself  is  a legitimate  way  of  grappling  with  the 
problem,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  touches  on 
difficult  and  delicate  questions — difficult  and  delicate,  at  all 
events,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  Synoptics — the 
consciousness  of  Christ  and  His  relation  to  the  Father. 
The  question  inevitably  arises,  Are  we  justified  in  regarding 
results  based  upon  the  Synoptic  Gospels  alone  as  anything 
more  than  provisional?  We  may  examine  them  for  all  the 
light  they  will  give  us,  but  may  we  come  to  absolute  con- 
clusions without  looking  for  light  elsewhere  also — indeed, 
without  looking  for  it  anywhere  where  we  can  find  it?  To 
us  the  author  appears  to  regard  his  conclusions  as  absolute, 
whereas  they  are  really  inadequate.  He  considers  them,  for 
example,  in  the  light  of  all  manner  of  modern  theories;  but 
surely  we  should  consider,  *or  example,  what  the  Fourth 
Gospel  or  St.  Paul  tells  us  before  coming  to  Schimedel  or 
E.  Caird  ? 

Partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  this  fault  of  method 
the  author  puts  too  low  a value  on  the  Person  of  Christ, 
setting  Him  by  implication  on  this  side  of  the  chasm  that 
divides  finite  from  infinite.  His  work,  therefore,  is  not 
acceptable  to  us.  Still,  in  the  investigation  of  particular 
episodes  and  aspects  much  remains  of  value ; the  work  as  a 
whole  is  interesting,  even  stimulating.  We  only  hope  that 
a further  and  deeper  probing  of  the  problem  may  give  the 
author  a more  adequate  idea  of  the  central  figure  therein. 


^ THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

THE  January'  number  of  the  English  ' Historical  Review 
opens  with  an  interesting  investigation  by  its  editor 
as  to  the  amount  of  credibility  to  be  given  to  Eddi,  the 
biographer  of  St.  Wilfrid.  He  developes  the  conclusion  of 
Dr.  B.  W.  Wells  that  Eddi  is  throughout  " an  advocate 
and  not  judge,  and  pleads  his  patron’s  cause  with  more  of  zeal 
than  discretion,”  and  he  concludes  his  careful  inquiry 
into  " St.  Wilfrid  and  the  See  of  Ripon,”  thus  : “ When 
we  have  removed  the  element  of  fiction  in  Eddi  the  main 
course  of  Wilfrid’s  episcopate  seems  to  become  clear.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  664,  and  his  diocese  was 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Northumbria,  with  his  See  at 
York,  in  669.  From  669  to  677,  and  for  those  years  only 
he  was  Bishop  of  York.  Nine  years  of  exile  follow,  during 
part  of  which  he  was  Bishop  of  Selsey.  Then,  not  long 
after  686,  he  was  once  more  Bishop  of  Ripon.  In  691  he 
was  again  driven  away,  and  became  bishop  of  the  Middle 
English,  with  his  See,  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  at 
Leicester.  At  last,  after  about  thirteen  years,  he  was 
restored  not  only  to  Ripon  but  also  to  Hexham.” 

The  same  number  also  contains  a few,  all  too  brief, 
notices  of  the  famous  fifteenth  century  “ Scottish  divine, 
diplomatist  and  author,”  John  of  Ireland,  John  Irland  or 
J ohannes  de  Irlandia.  Unfortunately,  as  an  author,  he  has 
not  received  the  reputation  which  he  deserves,  principally 
because  only  extracts  from  his  works  have  hitherto  been 
published.  He  was  “ one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  Scottish 
vernacular  prose,”  and  in  one  of  his  works  in  the  vernacular, 
besides  incidentally  stating  that  he  was  more  familiar  with 
Latin  than  Scottish,  he  says  that  he  had  written  in  the 
former  “ tounge  ” “ three  bukes  of  the  ‘ Concepcioune 
Virganale.’  ” It  was  supposed  by  many  that  this  Latin 
work  was  lost,  but  the  writer  in  the  “ Review  ” states  that 
a manuscript  of  it  is  in  that  inaccessible  prison  of  monuments 
of  the  past  ” — Trinity  College,  Dublin.  We  here  translate 
one  of  the  extracts  given  in  the  " Review.”  " This  doctrine 
of  the  Virgin’s  immaculate  (sancta)  conception  was  divinely 
revealed  to  many  persons  before  our  time ; to  wit,  to  a 
certain  daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  to  an  abbot  in 
danger  of  shipwreck,  and  to  certain  holy  priests  in  Gaul. 
When  I was  a boy  I remember  to  have  heard  from  . . . the 
Abbot  of  Couper- Angus  . . . that  when  a certain  man  was 
preaching  in  public,  that  the  Virgin  was  conceived  in 
original  sin,  a bear  came  out  of  a neighbouring  wood  and 
tore  him  in  pieces  before  the  people.”  The  complete 
orthodo  y of  John  of  Ireland  is  further  proved  by  his 
designating  as  ” most  perverse  men  ” John  “ Viklef  ” of 
England,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  " Husse  of  Boymia.” 

In  the  April  number,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney  has  written 
a most  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  great  Hildebrand  (Gregory 
VII).  The  article,  however,  manifests  the  old  worship  of 
everything  German.  The  notes  are  literally  crammed  with 
reference  to  German  writers,  and  we  are  asked  to  receive 


with  respect  the  conjectures  not  only  of  Professor  E.  Bern- 
heim,  but  also  those  of  his  pupils.  One  would  have  thought 
that  we  had  had  enough  of  German  methods  of  “ con- 
jecturing ” history.  One  is  prepared  to  read  Mr.  Whitney’s 
presentation  of  the  story  of  Gregory’s  life  based  on  Hie 
original  authorities,  but  not  German  theories  on  the  subject. 

In  a note  on  “ the  seal  and  monograms  of  Charles  the 
Great,”  we  are  told  that  it  is  probably  " the  Byzantine 
seal  which  tells  the  history  of  the  Carolingian  monogram  ” ; 
for  it  would  seem  that  Charlemagne  “ took  as  his  model  the 
seal  of  Throphyleret,  who  was  exarch  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  or  of  some  subsequent  exarch  of  whom 
no  seal  is  preserved.” 

Another  interesting  note  concerns  an  ecclesiastical  tenth, 
raised  for  national  defence  in  1298.  It  appears  that  the 
tenth  from  the  archdiocese  of  Canterbury  realised 
£786  13s.  ojd.  Mr.  Little  gives  the  administrative  divisions 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders  in  England,  i.e.,  of  the  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Carmelites  and  Austin  Friars. 

Among  the  books  favourably  noticed  in  the  Review, 
we  believe  that  “ The  Saxon  Bishops  of  Wells:  a Historical 
Study  in  the  Tenth  Century,”  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells,  would  prove  useful  to  many  of  our 
readers. 


My  ” Little  Bit  “ (6s.  net.  London  : Collins)  is  a collec- 
tion of  the  speeches  and  articles  made  and  written,  gener- 
ally at  special  request,  by  Miss  Marie  Corelli  during  the 
war.  Her  aim  was  to  hold  up  to  the  public  the  greatness 
of  England  and  its  tradition,  and  to  check  the  disrupting 
influences  which  seek  to  break  its  unity  and  belittle  the 
noble  achievement  of  its  people.  In  characteristic  fashion 
she  deals  with  many  subjects  and  incidents ; discusses  the 
failure  of  Christianity,  and  launches  forth  against  hoarders, 
&c.  A vivid  chapter  is  the  story  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  the 
Worcesters.  This  is  the  first  time  a book  of  hers  has  been 
submitted  for  review. 


LITERARY  NOTES 


Readers  of  Professor  Alfred  Rahilly’s  earlier  article  on  the 
Catholic  origin  of  modern  democracy  will  naturally  turn 
with  interest  to  his  account  of  “ The  Sources  of  English  and 
American  "Democracy  ” in  the  new  June  number  cf  our 
esteemed  Irish  contemporary,  Studies.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, he  brings  forward  some  further  evidence  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  view  that  democratic  or  popular  govern- 
ment is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  offspring  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  And  the  new  light  which  he 
throws  on  the  Catholic  sources  of  democracy  should  be  wel- 
come to  all  serious  students  of  political  history.  But,  apart 
from  its  political  importance,  the  paper  will  appeal  to  many 
readers  who  may  not  take  any  particular  interest  in 
democracy,  or  indeed  in  any  theories  of  government.  For 
the  evidence  here  brought  together  exposes  the  unprincipled 
proceedings  of  the  authors  of  the  English  Reformation 
and  the  unhistorical  history  put  forward  by  some  of  their 
modern  admirers.  For  it  is  made  abundantly  clear  that, 
in  England  at  any  rate,  the  rupture  with  Rome  was  effected 
by  an  exaggeration  of  regal  power  which  involved  an 
emphatic  denial  of  the  democratic  doctrine. 

Curiously  enough,  some  modern  writers  who  are  hardly 
ready  to  adopt  the  autocratic  doctrine  of  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  and  their  ecclesiastical  apologists  are,  apparently, 
disposed  to  regard  it  with  indulgent  eyes  as  a serviceable 
weapon  to  combat  Popery  withal.  And  in  doing  this,  while 
saving  themselves  from  any  suspicion  of  holding  an  un- 
popular political  principle,  they  run  some  risk  of  giving 
their  sanction  to  another  perilous  principle,  more  commonly 
ascribed  to  their  Popish  opponents,  to  wit,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
passage  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Professor  Rahilly’s 
article  in  our  contemporary  : — “ ‘ There  was  no  completely 
effective  method,’  writes  the  late  Dr.  Neville  Figgis,  ‘of 
meeting  the  Papal  claim  to  political  supremacy  save  by  a 
theory  of  absolute  non-resistance  and  divine  right.’  This 
apparently  implies  that  the  English  people  could  not  be 
trusted  to  abjure  Catholicism  and  withstand  the  Pope’s 
international  authority;  the  work  had  to  be  done  for  them 
by  their  betters.  If  this  is  the  argument,  it  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  force.”  And  after  some  apposite  quotations  from 
Stillingfleet  and  Burnet,  Dr.  Figgis  is  further  cited  as  say- 
ing that,  “ If  the  doctrine  was  needful  to  effect  the 
Reformation,  it  did  good  service.” 

Upon  this  Professor  Rahilly  observes  as  follows  : — “ The 
theory  of  autocracy  by  divine  right  certainly  ‘ did  good 
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service  ’ in  effecting  that  Reformation  which  a pious  myth 
represents  as  the  source  of  modern  democracy.  It  is 

authoritatively  inculcated  in  ‘ The  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,’  drawn  up  by  a commission  of  Bishops  and 
published  by  the  King’s  authority  in  1540.  It  is  repeated 
in  detail  in  the  ‘ Exhortation  to  Obedience  ’ of  1547,  and 
especially  in  the  ‘ Homily  against  Disobedience  and  Wilful 
Rebellion,’  which  was  enlarged  in  1573.  These  official 
declarations  were  not  allowed  to  remain  dead  letters ; good 
care  was  taken  that  the  clergy  should  propagate  this  anti- 
democratic doctrine.  In  the  King’s  Injunctions  of  1536, 
incumbents  were  instructed  to  preach  regularly  ‘ that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome’s  usurped  power  had  no  authority  in  the 
law  of  God,  and  that  the  King’s  power  was  by  the  laws  of 
God  supreme  over  all  persons  in  his  dominions.’  ” In  like 
manner,  we  are  reminded  that  “ The  same  avowed  and 
explicit  conjunction  of  rejection  of  the  Papacy  and  adoption 
of  regal  tyranny,  so  disconcerting  to  modern  harmonizers 
of  Reformation  and  democracy,  reappears  in  the  next 
reign.”  And  as  an  instance  in  illustration,  we  are  given 
Cranmer’s  articles  of  inquiry  in  his  diocesan  visitation,  to 
wit : “ (1)  Whether  they  have  preached  against  the 

usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome?  (2)  Whether  they 
have  preached  and  declared  at  the  least  four  times  a year 
that  the  King’s  majesty,  power,  authority  and  pre-eminence 
within  his  realms  is  the  highest  power  under  God?  ” 


Even  those  who  have  little  liking  for  political  absolutism 
and  hereditary  right  may  readily  allow  that  serious 
advocates  of  this  doctrine,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Sacheverell,  are  more  worthy  of  respect 
than  those  who,  without  any  belief  in  its  truth,  are  content 
to  use  it,  or  see  it  used,  as  an  instrument  of  religious 
“ reformation.”  But  though  the  ministers  of  Edward  VI 
and  some  of  the  first  Reformers  are  fairly  open  to  this 
charge,  the  sovereigns  themselves  were  in  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent position.  For  it  may  well  be  believed  that  such 
rulers  as  Henry  and  Elizabeth  embraced  this  high  doctrine 
of  royal  supremacy  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a mere 
means  of  opposing  the  Papal  claims  more  effectively  and 
securing  what  is  euphemistically  called  a reformation  in 
religion.  Doubtless,  in  their  minds,  ,as  well  as  in  the  minds 
of  the  reforming  divines,  the  two  things  were  closely 
associated,  and  the  association  was  very  likely  that  of  the 
means  and  the  end.  But  instead  of  exalting  their  own 
authority  in  order  to  oppose  that  of  the  Pope  and  effect 
changes  in  religion,  the  rejection  of  Papal  supremacy  and 
the  changes  in  religious  doctrine  were  used  as  means  of 
exalting  and  strengthening  their  own  authority,  which  was 
the  chief  object  of  their  solicitude.  For,  as  the  Philosopher 
observes,  in  the  language  of  his  scholastic  commentators, 
“ propter  quod  unumquodque  et  illud  magis.” 


The  sovereigns  themselves  were  surely  sincere  and  con- 
sistent in  rejecting  or  ignoring  the  democratic  doctrine. 
For  though  they  laid  more  stress  on  the  rejection  of  the 
Papal  authority,  which  seemed  then  to  be  their  most  serious 
rival,  they  were  equally  impatient  of  any  popular  control 
or  limitation  of  their  own  power.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Professor  Rahilly  points  to  a significant  passage  in  the 
“ Constitutions  and  Canons  for  the  Church  of  England  ” 
(June  30,  1640),  wherein  the  clergy  are  ordered  to  preach 
at  least  four  times  a year  that  “ the  most  sacred  order  of 
kings  is  of  divine  right,”  and  that  any  project  of  setting 
up  11  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  any  independent 
co-active  power,  either  Papal  or  popular,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  ...  is  treasonable  against  God  as  well  as 
against  the  king.” 


This  association  of  Papal  and  popular  power  is  certainly 
significant,  and  it  may  well  be  “ disconcerting  to  modern 
harmonizers  of  Reformation  and  democracy.”  But  while 
it  may  surprise  those  who  have  been  misled  by  what  Pro- 
fessor Rahilly  justly  describes  as  a “ pious  myth,”  it  is 
only  what  might  be  expected  by  those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  Scholastic  literature  and  with  the  facts  of 
medieval  political  history.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice  a passage  in  Algernon  Sidney’s  “ Discourse  on 
Government,”  where  the  Republican  martyr  has  to  meet 
the  charge  that  he  and  his  friends  are  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  Jesuits  and  Schoolmen.  And  though  he  insists  that  Jie 
does  not  rest  on  their  authority,  he  freely  admits  his  agree- 
ment with  the  political  doctrine  of  these  Catholic 
philosophers.  Readers  of  Professor  Rahilly’s  article  will 
find  further  evidence  of  this  agreement  and  of  the  influence 
of  medieval  Schoolmen  and  Jesuit  theologians  on  the 
English  political  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  some  respects,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  older  Pro- 
testant writers  quoted  in  this  paper  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  some  of  their  modern  successors.  And  the  com- 
parison is  somewhat  disappointing  to  those  who  had  hoped 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  our  methods  of  his- 


i torical  research  and  controversial  warfare.  In  these  days 
of  literary  and  scientific  specialization,  it  is  true  we  can 
hardly  expect  students  of  English  political  history  to  be 
familiar  with  Catholic  theological  literature.  And  if  our 
old  political  writers  had  borrowed,  or  conveyed,  principles 
or  arguments  from  the  pages  of  Catholic  divines  without 
a word  of  acknowledgment,  there  would  be  some  excuse 
for  modern  readers  who  might  mistake  all  this  for  original 
work.  But  what  can  be  said  when  we  find  that  the  old 
Protestant  political  writers  freely  and  frankly  refer  lo  their 
Catholic  sources?  It  would  certainly  seem  that  some  of 
the  modern  historians  of  the  democratic  movement  have 
little  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  their 
own  subject. 


Some  critics,  we  believe,  would  fain  draw  a sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  Catholic  theologians  and  the  Whig,  or 
Republican,  politicians  who  are  found  advocating  the  same 
democratic  principles — a distinction  analogous  to  that  which 
has  been  made  between  the  absolutism  of  genuine  royalists 
like  Filmer  and  that  of  Protestant  divines  who  only  exalt 
the  King’s  authority  as  a preservative  against  Popery.  In 
much  the  same  way,  we  are  assured  that  the  English  Whig 
politicians  maintained  the  democratic  principle  for  its  own 
sake,  whereas  the  theologians  took  it  up  for  a purpose  of 
their  own.  It  may  be  readily  allowed  that  in  days  when 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  King’s  authority  was  being 
used  as  a weapon  against  Catholic  unity  and  orthodoxy, 
theologians  had  a special  motive  for  seeking  to  reduce  that 
authority  to  its  true  dimensions.  But  a serious  student 
of  our  classic  divines  will  surely  see  that  their  political 
theories  are  based  on  solid  grounds,  for  the  most  part 
drawn  from  earlier  writers  who  had  considered  the  subject 
in  a philosophic  and  dispassionate  spirit.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  fear  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  for  a 
serious  student  of  English  political  history  to  accept  the 
Whig  champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  genuine 
and  disinterested  advocates  of  the  democratic  principle. 

W.  H.  K. 


The  Art  of  Speaking  with  God.  The  first  edition  of  this 
pamphlet,  recentiy  advertised  in  these  columns,  having  run  out, 
the  many  orders  on  hand  will  be  attended  to  on  the  arrival  of  a 
second  and  improved  edition  which  is  expected  daily. 


LONDON  CATENIANS  AT  ST.  DAVID’S  HOME. 

A large  number  of  London  Catenians  and  their  friends  paid  a 
visit  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  St.  David’s  Home  for  totally  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors,  Castle  Bar  Hill,  Ealing.  As  many 
of  the  patients  as  could  be  wheeled  into  the  open  air  were  com- 
fortably placed  along  the  stone  terrace,  and  the  visitors  sat  among 
them,  and  also  on  the  lawn  below.  An  excellent  concert  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Rafferty,  during  an 
interval  in  which  Prior  Pearson,  O.S.B.,  spoke  a few  words  of 
welcome  to  the  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  of  whom 
there  were  present  Mrs.  Passmore,  Mrs.  Wallis,  and  Miss  Kerr. 
The  Lady  Anne  Kerr  (chairman  and  founder)  was  unfortunately 
unable  to  be  present  owing  to  serious  illness.  Prior  Pearson, 
referring  to  the  visitors’  unqualified  admiral’on  of  all  they  had 
seen  of  St.  David’s  Home,  said  the  committee  had  much  more 
work  yet  to  accomplish,  and  one  task  alone  was  to  clear  off  the 
debt  of  ,£4,000.  He,  therefore,  urged  the  Catholic  public  to 
continue  its  practical  interest  in  the  Home. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Synnott,  president  of  the  London  Circle  of  the 
Catenian  Association,  in  responding  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
said  that  the  members  of  the  London  Circle  of  the  Catenian 
Association  were  naturally  proud  of  the  work  that  they  had  done 
in  equipping  the  English  Martyrs’  ward,  and  they  were  proud 
to  be  associated  with  such  a great  charity,  the  purpose  ot  which 
was  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  our  heroes  of  the  war  who 
were  paralyzed,  and  therefore  cut  off  from  ihe  full  activities  of 
life.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  explain,  however,  that  the  Catenian 
Association  did  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  extending  aid  to 
charitable  institutions  ; the  Catenian  Association  had  its  own  dis- 
tinctive work  to  do,  and  that  was  to  promote  the  temporal  interests 
of  its  members,  and  any  work  they  did  outside  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Association  was  quite  extraordinary  or  voluntary  ; 
whatever  assistance  they  had  been  able  to  extend  to  St.  David’s 
Home,  really  came  from  the  members’  private  resources. 

Tea  was  then  served,  after  which  the  visitors  were  shown 
through  the  several  wards  and  the  chapel.  Their  enthusiasm  over 
the  Home  was  such  that,  despite  the  committee’s  renjinder  that 
they  were  there  as  guests,  they  insisted  on  making  a collection 
which  resulted  in  a very  appreciable  sum  being  handed  to  the 
treasurer.  An  unexpected  item  in  the  afternoon’s  programme  was 
an  excellent  view  of  the  Aerial  Derby,  most  of  the  aeroplanes 
passing  directly  over  the  grounds  of'  St.  David’s  Home,  flving 
quite  low. 

With  a view  to  providing  others  interested  in  the  Home  with  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a visit,  the  committee  have  arranged  a 
public  garden  party  for  Friday  afternoon,  June  27.  A charge 
of  one  shilling  will  be  made  for  entrance,  and  tea  will  be  supplied 
at  a nominal  cost.  Miss  Doris  Keane  and  a number  of  other 
distinguished  artistes  will  be  present. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Sm  Shillings  ter  insertion  o]  three  lines ; each  additional  line.  Two  Shillings 

BIRTH. 

G1LLOW.— On  the  18th  June,  at  Redthorpe,  Hale,  Cheshire,  the  write  of 
Henry  Paulyn  Gillow,  ot  a daughter. 

DEATH. 

ROBERTSON’  MACDONALD. — At  66,  St.  John’s  Road,  Oxford,  on  18th  June 
suddenly,  Flora  Mary  Robertson-Macdonald,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Admira 
Robertson-Macdonald,  aged  70.  R.I.P, 

SPECIAL  PREACHERS  A CHURCH  NOTICES 

CHURCH  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS, 

FARM  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W. 

C UN  DAY,  29th  June,  1919. — Preachers:  12  noon, 

O Father  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.J. ; 4 p.m„  Father  DONNELLY, 
S.J.  Wednesday,  July  2nd,  8.30  p.m.,  Father  STANISLAUS  ST.  JOHN,  S.J. 
Friday,  July  4th,  %. 30  p.m  , Father  DONNELLY,  S.J. 

RETREATS. 

Convent  of  ZBlavte  IRepavatvtce 

TOWER  HOUSE,  4 CHISWICK  LANE,  W.  4. 

Retreats  for  Ladies.  Rev.  J.  Redman,  S.J.,  September  12th  to  ifth. 
Rev.  D.  Considine,  September  22nd  to  27th.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 

St.  W.avgavet'8  Convent , ZSSinbuvgf). 
A RETREAT  FOR  LADIES 

will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Edward  O'Dea.^O.P.,  fram 
Friday,  25th  July,  to  Wednesday,  30th  July. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother. 

Convent  of  0uv  %aby  of  t(je  Cenacle 

GRAYSHOTT,  HINDHEAD,  SURREY 
RETREATS  FOR  LADIES 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Cocks. 

June  30th  to  July  5th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  O'Gorman,  S.J. 

July  7tn  to  12th. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Goggin. 

July  21st  to  26th. 

By  the  Rev.  Fr.  St.  John,  S.J. 

July  28th  to  August  4th.  (Full  week.) 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  W.  McCuskern,  O.P. 

August  nth  to  16th. 

(Non-Catholics  are  admitted  to  the  Retreats.) 

BAZAAR. 

Hlasavetf)  ‘Rome.  Sanbpfovb  5R oad, 
‘Mewcaetle-on-Cpne. 

BAZAAR. 

rp'HE  Sisters  of  Nazareth  wish  to  make  known  to  their  friend*  and  te 
JL  others  who  would  kindly  help,  that  the  Bazaar  in  aid  of  their 
Orphanage  will  be  opened  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Newcastle  on  July  9th.  Offerings  of  articles  for  the  Stalls,  or  financial 
aid  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

MTScEr.iiANBorra  nott 

SI  I TV  flY\\ PtCl  ‘n  BRONZE  and  BRASS.  Send  for  Book 
IBJtlllUUai  NoI-  Exclusive designssubmitted.  Church 

Metalwork  to  special  designs.  F.  OSBORNE  ft  CO.,  Ltd.,  Artist-Craftsmen 
and  Engravers,  27,  Eastcastle  Street  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
Museum  2264.  ’Grams:  “ Oscraft,  Wesde.  London.”  Established  1874. 

XLl)c  SBerfill  Zibvavp. 

No  Fees.  No  Fines.  No  Formalities. 

Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

Address — The  Librarian,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Cfle  Ganeev  Tbospital  Ufvee) 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.) 

Ne  Letters  0!  Recommendation  needed.  # Funds  urgently  solicited. 
Bankers- -Messrs.  COUTTS  and  Co.  „ -Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Treasurer  -RONALD  MALCOLM,  Esq,  440, Strand, London  W.C. 
Fred.  W,  Howell,  Secretary. 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.8 

Reformed  fitns. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  REFRESHMENT  HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.  (of  which  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bourne  is  a Vice-President),  manages 
about  150  licensed  Inns.  Ask  for  descriptive  List 
and  Report.  Take  £i  Shares  : 5 % paid  regularly 
for  20  years.  P.R.H.A.,  St.  George’s  House, 

193,  Regent  Street,  W.i. 

\ 

CDcmorials. 

A NEW  LIBER  VITA. 

^pHE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
designed  a Memorial  Book  for  the  purpose  ef 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  for  recording 
the  benefactions  and  deeds  of  the  Church.  The  Beok 
is  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  mounted  with  silver,  and 
is  contained  in  an  oak  casket  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bookstand  when  the  record  is  on  the  altar.  A brochure, 
“ In  Memoriam,”  containing  fuller  particulars  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application,  or  the  Book  and  Casket 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 


CoMMirr  12? 

•NLY  ONE  ADDRESS.  NO  BRANCHES. 

112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Stained  (Hass. 

JUST  as  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors  of  the  soul — the 
stained  glass  window,  with  “light  the  first  of 
painters,”  reflects  the  story,  the  teaching,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Church  and  becomes  the  eyes  of  the 
heavens.  What  more  fitting  memorial  than  a stained 
glass  window,  a jewel  enriching  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  to  commemorate  a noble  life  ? 


Your  inquiries  are  invited  by 

H.  H.  MARTYN  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Sculptor t,  Carvers , Metal 
Workers,  and  Artists  for 
All  Church  Work. 

CHELTENHAM. 

AND  AT 

5,  GRAFTON  ST.,  OFF  BOND  ST.,  LONDON  W.i. 


public 

Clock 

governs  the  movements  of 
75 % of  the  local  population. 
It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  it  should  he  correct. 
The  “Bells  should  also  he 
musical  and  in  tune  with 
each  other.  Our  clocks 
keep  accurate  time  v and 
strike  or  chime  on  remark- 
ably 1 sweet  toned  hells. 


tff  May  we  quote 
for  your  require- 
ments and  send 
some  particulars 
of  great  clocks 
we  have  erected. 


(Sillett  & Johnston 

ffounhei’s  ot  mans  famous  bells, 

v.'  Established  1844. 

Croton. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES 

Quite  the  most  important  event  in  the  educational 
domain  since  our  last  Educational  Supplement 
appeared  is  the  fact  that  the  unjust  and  anti-educa- 
tional conditions  for  the  grant  directed  against 
denominational  secondary  schools  have  been  modified. 
Not  that  we  are  yet  out  of  the  wood  in  this  matter  or 
secure  for  the  future,  for  the  new  Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools,  in  which  the  changes  are  embodied, 
are  only  in  draft  form,  and  have  to  lie  on  the  table  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  period  of  forty 
days  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  statutory 
authority.  They  do  not  give  us  the  full 
measure  of  justice  for  which  we  had  hoped, 
for  they  leave  untouched  Article  5,  which  prohibits  the 
giving  of  distinctive  religious  teaching  on  the  basis  of 
a catechism  or  formulary  except  upon  “ the  written 
request  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil.”  Then 
again,  Article  18  (a)  still  stands,  under  which  no  pupil 
can  be  required,  as  a condition  of  entering  or  remaining 
in  a school,  either  as  a day  scholar  or  boarder,  to  attend 
religious  worship  or  instruction.  Neither  of  these 
Articles  have  any  educational  value  or  purpose;  they 
were  introduced  with  the  sole  view  of  making  things 
awkward  for  the  denominational  schools  by  en- 
dangering their  religious  character,  and  by  the 
intrusion  of  scholars  of  a different  religious  faith 
or  no  faith  at  all.  Thus  their  aim  was  poli- 

tical rather  than  educational.  They  have  failed 
of  their  object,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
removed  along  with  the  more  objectionable  Articles 
which  have  been  modified.  But  they  are  still  with  us, 
and  if  such  of  our  schools  as  were  fortunate  to  get 
on  the  grant  list  through  the  waivers  that  have  since 
been  dropped  were  able  to  get  along  under  them  we 
may  hope  that  the  difficulties  they  present  may  still  be 
weathered  successfully.  However,  it  is  annoying  to 
think  that  they  should  be  retained,  for  their  retention 
serves  as  a reminder  of  the  wrong  that  was  done  us  by 
Mr.  McKenna  and  prevents  the  changes  now  sug- 
gested being  more  than  an  instalment  of  justice. 


When  we  come  to  Articles  23  and  24,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  any  Catholic  school  to  obtain  the  grant 
offered  by  Parliament  for  educational  proficiency  be- 
cause they  were  coupled  with  conditions  affecting  the 
religious  position  of  the  governing  body  and  of  the 
teaching  staff,  we  find  that  the  hand  of  the  pruner  has 
been  at  work.  Article  23  laid  down  that  the  Trust 
Deed  must  not  require  the  teachers  or  a majority  of 
the  governors  to  belong  to  any  particular  denomination, 
nor  that  a majority  of  the  governors  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  an  authority  belonging  to  such  a denomina- 
tion. This  Article  has  been  so  far  modified  that  only 
the  embargo  against  any  religious  test  for  the  teachers 
is  retained.  The  change  will  be  seen  the  more  clearly 
if  we  place  the  Article  in  its  old  and  new  form  side  by 
side. 

Old  Form.  New  Form. 


23.  The  instrument  under 
which  the  school  is  governed 
(whether  in  the  form  of  a 
trust  deed,  scheme,  charter, 
Act  of  Parliament,  statutes, 
regulations,  or  minutes) 

(a)  must  not  require  any 
members  of  the  teaching 
staff  to  belong,  or  not  to 


23.  The  instrument  under 
which  the  school  is  governed 
(whether  in  the  form  of  a 
trust  deed,  scheme,  charter, 
Act  of  Parliament,  statutes, 
regulations,  or  minutes) 
must  not  require  any  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  to 
belong,  or  not  to  belong,  to 


Old  Form.  New  Form. 

belong,  to  any  particular  any  particular  denomina- 
denomination ; tion. 

( b ) must  not  require  a 
majority  of  the  governing 
body  (whether  in  virtue  of 
any  other  office  or  other- 
wise) to  belong,  or  not  to 
belong,  to  any  particular 
religious  denomination ; 

( c ) must  not  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a majority 
of  the  governing  body  by 
any  person  or  persons 
who,  or  by  any  body  the 
majority  of  whom,  are 
required  (whether  in  virtue 
of  their  tenure  of  any 
other  office  or  otherwise) 
to  belong,  or  not  to  be- 
long, to  any  particular 
religious  denomination. 


We  now  come  to  Article  24.  In  its  old  form  this 
Article  required  that  the  governing  body  must  contain 
a majority  of  “ representative  ” governors,  that  is, 
of  persons  appointed  by  local  authorities,  or  by  the 
vote  of  popular  constituencies.  This  condition  is 
retained ; but  an  easement  is  given  in  the  form  of  the 
offer  of  an  alternative,  by  which  there  need  be  no 
majority  of  representative  governors,  provided  that  a 
third  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  Part  II  authority 
(that  is,  for  higher  education)  for  the  area  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  or  by  the  Part  II  authorities  of  the 
areas  served  by  the  school.  Here,  again,  we  may 
usefully  set  the  modified  form  of  the  Article  against 
the  old  text  : — 


Old  Form. 

24.  The  governing  body 
of  the  school,  where  it  is 
not  a local  education  autho- 
rity or  a committee  of  a 
local  education  authority, 
must  contain  a majority  of 
representative  governors ; 
provided  that  if  any  autho- 
rity or  constituency  ab- 
stains from  exercising  or 
fails  to  exercise  any  power 
of  appointment  or  election 
exercisable  by  it,  and  by 
reason  only  of  such  absten- 
tion or  failure  the  govern- 
ing body  does  not  contain 
a majority  of  representative 
governors,  the  school  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
complying  with  this  regula- 
tion. 

In  this  article — 

(i)  ‘ ‘ Representative  gover- 
nor ” means  (a)  a mem- 
ber appointed  on  the 
governing  body  by  a 
local  authority  or  by  a 
popular  constituency, 
and  ( b ) any  person  who 
is  a member  of  the 
governing  body  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  as  a 
member  of  Parliament, 
mayor,  chairman,  vice- 
chairman  or  member  of 
any  local  authority,  or 


New  Form. 

24.  The  governing  body 
of  the  school,  where  it  is 
not  a local  education  autho- 
rity or  a committee  of  a 
local  education  authority, 
must  contain  either  (a)  a 
majority  of  representative 
governors,  or  (b)  a number 
of  governors  (being  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  governors)  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Part  II  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  for 
the  area  in  which  the  school 
is  situated,  or  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  the 
school  serves  more  than 
one  such  area,  by  the  local 
education  authorities  for 
those  areas,  in  such  propor- 
tions- as  the  Board  thinks 
proper;  provided  that  if  any 
authority  or  constituency 
abstains  from  exercising  or 
fails  to  exercise  any  power 
of  appointment  or  election 
exercisable  by  it,  and  by 
reason  only  of  such  absten- 
tion or  failure  the  govern- 
ing body  does  not  contain 
the  requisite  proportion  of 
representative  governors  or 
of  governors  appointed  by 
the  local  education  autho- 
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Old  Form.  New  Form. 

as  chairman  or  vice- 
chairman  of  a popular 
constituency. 

(ii)  “ Local  authority  ” 
includes  the  council  of 
any  county,  borough, 
urban  or  rural  dis- 
trict or  parish,  any 
committee  constituted 
under  Section  17  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902, 
and  any  Board  of 
Guardians. 

(iii)  • “ Popular  consti- 

tuency includes  any 
parish  meeting  or 
vestry,  and  the  rate- 
payers of  any  parish. 


From  this-  comparison  of  the  old  text  with  the  new 
draft  text  of  these  two  Articles,  it  will  be  seen  (1)  that 
two  Articles  (5  and  18  a)  of  which  Catholics  and  other 
denominationalists  rightly  complain,  are  left  untouched  ; 
and  (2)  in  Articles  23  and  24,  which  were  not  only  a 
grievance,  but  a formidable  obstacle  to  denominational 
secondary  schools,  have  been  substantially  modified. 
Article  23  now  only  contains  a condition  against  tests 
for  teachers  which  should  not  in  practice  prove  insur- 
mountable, and  which,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  may 
be  found  serviceable.  Again,  Article  24,  whilst  main- 
taining the  old  requirement  that  the  governing  body 
must  contain  a majority  of  governors  appointed  by  a 
public  representative  authority,  allows  an  alternative 
which  is  practically  that  on  which  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  are  constituted  under  the  Act  of 
1902 — that  a third!  of  the  governors  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  authority — which  gives  the 
denomination  to  which  the  school  belongs  an  effective 
majority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  religious  character 
of  the  school.  That  principle  we  have  already 
accepted  and  worked  successfully  for  seventeen  years 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why,  under  it,  such  of  our  secondary  schools 
as  gain  recognition  for  the  grant  should  not  be  able 
to  carry  on.  This  will  serve  to  explain  the  opinion  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Education 
Council  that  such  of  our  secondary  schools  as  desire  it 
should  be  recommended  to  apply  to  be  placed  on  the 
grant  list. 


We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  Mr.  Fisher  has 
given  us;  if  not  complete,  at  least  substantial  relief ; 
and  if  it  has  been  accorded  with  a somewhat  grudging 
hand,  the  explanation  is  readily  found  in  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  position.  Notoriously  and  admittedly, 
the  Regulations  were  a piece  of  political  dodgery  and 
spite,  and  have  owed  their  continuance  for  over  a 
decade  to  party  influences.  Educationally  they  were 
indefensible,  and  dead  against  the  spirit  and  ideals  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  an  educationist  first  and  foremost. 
It  is  to  bis  honour  and  credit  that  he  has  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book  an  Education  Act  which  is  inspired 
solely  by  educational  ideals  and  directed  to  an  educa- 
tional purpose ; and  we  may  thank  that  Act  for  making 
the  continuance  of  these  obnoxious  Regulations  im- 
possible. The  Act  provided  for  a great  step  forward 
in  higher  education,  both  continuative,  secondary, 
and  technical- — so  great  a step,  indeed,  that  it  gave 
ease  to  difficulties  which  even  the  State  could  ill  cope 
with,  unless  with  the  hearty  and  active  co-operation 
of  voluntary  bodies  and  private  individuals  interested. 
Against  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  many  these 
Regulations  were,  as  they  were  intended  and  framed 
to  be,  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle;  they  were 
at  once  a discouragement  to  private  initiative,  a source 
of  resentment  as  a penal  disability,  and  an  act  of 
glaring  injustice.  In  this  new  draft  they  are  shorn 
of  their  most  deadly  requirements,  and  so  modified  as 
to  leave  a way  open  for  new  denominational  secondary 
schools  to  be  built  and  opened,  and  to  receive  the 
grants  necessary  and  due  to  those  schools  which  do 


the  nation’s  work  by  educating  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  people  The  change  was  also  rendered  all  the 
more  necessary  by  the  increased  grants  provided  in 
1917,  for  the  more  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  grants  from  the  public  money,  the  more  glaring 
was  the  injustice  of  refusing  any  grant  at  all  to 
denominational  secondary  schools,  especially  whilst 
denominational  elementary  schools  were  accorded  them. 
We  need,  in  this,  not  credit  Mr.  Fisher  with  tenderness 
to  voluntary  schools  of  any  grade ; but  we  can  credit 
him  with  a sound  educational  purpose  to  which  he  has 
probably  given  as  much  effect  in  this  matter  of  the 
Regulations  as  he  was  able  without  arousing  the  lions 
in  his  path.  The  Board’s  explanation  of  the  modifi- 
cations made  in  these  two  Articles  is  reprinted  in 
another  column  from  the  explanatory  note  prefixed  to 
the  new  draft. 


It  is  also  to  his  credit  that  he  has  given  this  relief, 
this  instalment  of  justice,  without  imposing  any  new 
condition  that  might,  by  hide-bound  administration, 
prove  inconvenient  in  practice.  The  Secondary 
Schools  Association,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  taking 
up  the  movement  against  Articles  23  and  24,  thought 
it  would  not  be  paying  too  heavy  a price  for  their 
modification  or  deletion,  if  denominational  secondary 
schools  should  undertake  to  receive  a full  25  per  cent, 
of  free  scholars.  The  offer  to  accept  such  a condition 
in  return  for  relief  was  actually  made  to  Mr.  Fisher 
by  a deputation  in  which  Catholic  schools  were  repre- 
sented ; and  there  could,  therefore,  have  been  no 
surprise  if  such  a condition  had  been  imposed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
new  draft  of  the  Regulations  of  any  such  thing,  though 
the  old  Article  20,  dealing  with  free  places  to  scholars 
from  public  schools,  still  states  that  the  number  to  be 
offered  each  year  will  “ ordinarily  be  25  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  school 
during  the  previous  year.”  But  the  Article  also  goes 
on  to  explain,  as  before,  that  “ this  percentage  may  be 
reduced  or  varied  by  the  Board  on  sufficient  grounds 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  school.”  That  is  a regu- 
lation based  alike  on  sound  commonsense  and 
educational  convenience,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see 
that  Mr.  Fisher  has  refrained  from  departing  from  it, 
even  when  a sporting  offer  was  made  to  him.  And 
not  only  that,  he  has  refused  to  be  bullied  into  making 
the  25  per  cent,  a hard  and  fast  rule.  Early  in  the 
present  month,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Captain 
Loseby  asked  him  whether  25  per  cent,  of  free  places 
for  elementary  schoolboys  is  the  normal  requirement 
for  grant-earning  secondary  schools,  and  if  he  would 
furnish  a return  of  the  schools  wherein  less  than 
25  per  cent,  has  been  sanctioned,  with  the  reasons 
therefor ; if  he  would  further  state  if  it  is  intended  to 
relax  this  regulation  for  other  schools  likely  to  ask  for 
grants  from  the  Board  in  future ; and,  if  so,  whether  a 
revision  of  the  compulsory  25  per  cent,  on  schools 
already  compelled  to<  take  the  proportion  is  intended? 
To  this  Mr.  Fisher  replied  : “ Twenty-five  per  cent,  is 
the  normal  requirement.  I will  furnish  the  return  asked 
for  by  the  hon.  member.  As  at  present  advised,  I 
see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  past  practice  of  the 
Board  in  considering,  on  their  merits,  applications  from 
individual  schools  for  modification  of  the  maximum 
requirement.  ” 


Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  record  the  view  of  the 
new  draft  taken  by  the  Times,  which  has  for  some 
time  past  steadily  advocated  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  of  which  we  complained,  an  advocacy 
which  was  all  the  stronger  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
based  on  purely  educational  grounds.  We  were  not 
the  only  sufferers ; the  Regulations  bore  heavily  on 
endowed  schools  attached  to  cathedrals  and  other 
collegiate  houses  with  specific  denominational  control, 
and  a certain  number  of  Jewish  and  other  denomina- 
tional secondary  schools  were  also  shackled,  and  were, 
as  our  contemporary  declares,  “ greatly  handicapped 
by  a system  of  grants  which  excluded  such  schools  from 


rity  or  authorities  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  II  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  school  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
complying  with  this  Regu- 
lation. 

[Then  follow  the  explanations 
of  terms  (i,  ii,  iii)  as  in  the  old 
text.] 
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assistance,  except  on  conditions  destructive  of  the 
specific  character  of  the  schools.  . . . The  English 
secondary  system  was  obviously  imperfect  if  important 
efficient  schools  were  damnified  on  denominational 
grounds.”  Then,  speaking  specifically  of  the  change 
that  has  been  suggested  for  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  declared  that  it  is  one  of  “ far-reaching 
consequence,  since  it,  in  effect,  places  denominational 
secondary  schools  on  the  same  footing  as  denomina- 
tional elementary  schools,  a change  that  gives  a 
sense  of  completeness  to  the  educational  system  com- 
prised in  the  Acts  of  1902  and  1918.  By  the  change 
made  in  Article  23  it  is  pointed  out  that  “ a very 
serious  grievance  is  removed,  and  removed  in  the 
interests  of  national  education.”  As  to  the  alternative 
offered  in  the  new  draft  of  Article  24,  accepting  a 
third  of  the  governing  body  appointed  by  the  local 
authority,  instead  of  a majority  of  representative 
governors,  this  is  approved  as  “a  most  reasonable 
arrangement,  and  one  that  will  make  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  school.  On  small  governing  bodies  it  is  the 
quality,  not  the  number,  of  the  governors  that  is  im- 
portant. Governors  directly  appointed  by  the  educa- 
tion authority  are  likely  to  guide  the  school  for  the 
educational  side  and  make  it  a force  in  the  areas.”  In 
other  words,  if  a representative  third  of  the  managers 
is  sufficient  for  elementary  schools,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  proportion  should  not  be  adequate  for 
secondary  schools. 


The  changes  were  also  noted  with  approval  by  the 
Westminster  Gazette.  In  fact,  no  voice  has  been 
raised  against  them  from  anyone  or  any  body  identi- 
fied with  education,  and  that  for  the  very  good  reason 
that,  far  from  there  being  any  educational  objection 
against  them,  they  were  urgently  required  in  the  very 
interests  of  education.  It  has  been  left  to  the  party 
politicians,  who  are  blind  and  deaf  to  the  interests  of 
justice  and  education  alike,  and  to  the  lessons  of  the 
last  few  years,  to  raise  objections.  A few  days  ago 
Mr.  Asquith  proclaimed  that  Liberals  were  “ the 
watchful  guardians  of  freedom,  not  merely  of  negative, 
but  positive  freedom ; freedom  from  artificial 
restraints  . . . freedom  by  the  removal  of  all 

factitious  obstacles  to  the  fullest  and  completest  self- 
development.” 


It  is  a curious  commentary  on  such  a declaration 
as  this  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  should  be  the  only  body,  so  far, 
to  set  itself  up  against  this  removal  of  the  “ artificial 
restraints  ” and  “ factitious  obstacles  ” imposed  by 
the  old  Regulations.  Last  week  this  body  issued  the 
following  resolution  : — “ That  this  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  disapproves 
of  the  Draft  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,  1919, 
now  presented  to  Parliament,  in  so  far  as  they  vary 
the  regulations  in  force  since  1907  by  altering  the  re- 
quirement that  secondary  schools  receiving  education 
grants  should  have  upon  their  governing  bodies  a 
majority  of  representative  governors,  a proposal 
which  will  allow  of  public  money  being  spent  without 
adequate  public  control.”  Of  course,  such  an  utter- 
ance is  not  unexpected  from  the  quarter  from  which  it 
has  proceeded ; but  if  we  may  judge  from  recent 
utterances  by  a man  like  Lord  Haldane,  Mr.  Fisher 
will  have  strong  support  if  he  is  called  upon  to  make 
a struggle  to  obtain  Parliamentary  sanction  for  his 
new  Draft  of  the  Regulations.  The  incident  of  such 
a resolution  does  but  strengthen  the  regret  with  which 
we  heard  the  rumour  that  Mr.  Fisher  might  leave 
Whitehall  for  the  Embassy  at  Washington.  We  hope 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  remain  where  he  is  at  the 
Board  of  Education.  True,  his  Bill  is  an  Act,  but 
under  it  all  is  still  to  do  if  its  great  purposes  are  to  be 
realized ; and  it  would  be  deplorable  if  he  were  to  be 
sent  overseas  at  a time  when  his  tolerance,  wide 
educational  views  and  directing  hand  are  so  urgently 
needed  here  at  home,  and  he  were  to  be  replaced  by 
a mere  party  politician  whose  administration  would 


be  directed  by  political  rather  than  educational 
considerations. 


Sir  Bertram  Windle,  President  of  University  Col- 
lege, Cork,  put  in  a strong  plea  for  the  extension  of 
technical  education  in  Ireland  at  the  Technical  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  Dublin  early  in  the  month.  Though 
little  that  was  effective  had  been  done,  there  had  been  a 
stirring  of  the  waters,  which  promised  improvement 
in  other  departments  by  the  work  of  Commissions. 
Yet  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  technical  education, 
in  which  Sir  Bertram  declares  “ we  have  one  of  the 
most  potent  means  for  the  uplifting  of  our  people. 
At  this  critical  time  progress  in  this  department  is  one 
of  our  greatest  needs,  but  lack  of  funds  has  not  only 
prevented  progress,  but  has  even  forced  the  authorities 
‘ to  consider  which  of  their  present  [technical]  classes 
they  can  close  with  the  least  disturbance  of  education.’  ” 
Every  lover  of  his  country  will  regret  such  a neces- 
sity. Irishmen  are  not  wanting  in  brains,  but  Sir 
Bertram  Windle  has  sadly  to  acknowledge  that  “ the 
overwhelming  majority  ” of  Irishmen  employed 
abroad — in  England,  at  any  rate — are  to  be  found  in 
‘‘what  are  commonly  called  the  lower  walks  of  life.” 
They  will  continue  to  be  found  there  while  Irish  educa- 
tion remains  what  it  is.  One  may  add  that  an  obvious 
and  by  no  means  heroic  remedy  would  be  obtained  if 
the  recommendations  of  the  Killanin  Report  respecting 
school  attendance  and  the  raising  of  the  school-leaving 
age  were  acted  on.  In  the  forefront  of  educational 
reform  Sir  Bertram  Windle  puts  improvement  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  teachers  work,  and  this 
improvement  means  the  giving  to  them  of  the  “ three 
F’s  ” : fixity  of  tenure,  fair  salaries,  and  freedom  from 
anxiety  for  old  age.  Without  these  a teacher  ‘‘  can- 
not have  a quiet  mind,  and  without  a quiet  mind  he 
cannot  do  his  best  for  his  pupils.”  If  he  dops  his  best 
for  them,  he  does  work  which  is  as  exhausting  as  the 
work  of  any  other  profession.  And  yet  the  teacher  is 
badly  paid. 


LORD  HALDANt’S  ADM1  blONb 

oming  fresh  from  the  University  cf  Sheffield  to  the 

•*  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Fisher  sounded  in  his 
first  speech  in  Parliament  what  we  recognized  at  the 
time  as  a new  note  in  educational  discussion.  He 
spoke  as  an  educationist,  and  not  as  a party  politician. 
His  sincerity  was  apparent  from  the  first,  and  he  has 
since  proved  it  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  considered 
the  remonstrances  and  claims,  based  upon  educational 
grounds,  put  forward  by  bodies  whose  interest  in 
educational  progress  is  of  long  standing,  and  proved 
by  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  on  its  behalf.  The 
amendments  which  he  has  just  introduced  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  Regulations  are  another  evidence  of 
his  anxiety  to  remove  restrictions  imposed  by  merely 
party  considerations  when  these  conflicted  with  the 
interests  of  education,  and  whether  for  the  moment 
those  amendments  are  accepted  by  Parliament  or  not, 
his  new  Draft  of  the  Regulations  will  stand  as  a judg- 
ment by  which  the  obnoxious  articles  of  Mr. 
McKenna’s  invention  are  condemned,  and  by  which 
the  basis  of  unfair  discrimination  on  which  they  were 
raised  is  undermined.  He  has  thus  not  only  sounded 
a new  note  in  the  discussion  of  matters  educational, 
but  set  an  example  which  others  will  venture  to  follow! 
For  some  time  past,  under  the  stress  of  war-time, 
there  has  been  more  or  less  a truce  to  party  contro- 
versy, and  those  who  really  understand  education  have 
been  thereby  set  free  to  speak  as  educationists  rather 
than  as  exponents  of  the  party  platform. 

A signal  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Haldane,  to  whose  speech  at  the  conference  of 
Church  Managers  and  Teachers’  Association  at  Shef- 
field on  June  11  we  alluded  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 
In  the  heat  of  past  political  controversy,  when  he  came 
forth  as  an  apostle  of  an  educational  settlement  based 
on  the  views  of  the  Liberal  party,  of  which  he  is  one 
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of  the  leaders,  Lord  Haldane  airily  dismissed  the 
religious  question  as  one  which  his  Government  could 
and  would  “ settle  in  their  stride.”  But  now  in  his 
speech  at  Sheffield,  whilst  offering  sops  to  his  followers 
by  allusions  to  a settlement  still  to  come,  he  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  sincere  religious  instruction  given 
in  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  its  character.  Coming 
from  such  a quarter  such  a recognition  of  the  main 
point  of  the  claim  put  forward  by  Catholics  was  as 
welcome  as  it  was  surprising,  and  one,  too,  which 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Lord  Parmoor,  who  presided 
at  the  Conference,  had  insisted  on  the  teacher’s  in- 
fluence in  the  religious  training  and  life  of  the  school, 
and  that,  therefore,  teachers  should  not  be  asked  to 
teach  something  which  they  did  not  themselves  believe. 
That  could  not  but  be  demoralizing  to  both  teachers 
and  scholars,  and  therefore  destructive  of  the  religious 
atmosphere  which  should  be  encouraged  in  schools. 
With  this  Lord  Haldane  soon  showed  that  he  was  in 
agreement.  Education  must  deal  with  the  whole  indi- 
vidual, and  parents  have  a choice  of  schools  for  their 
children,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  religion 
they  themselves  follow.  Therefore,  he  declared  : 

If  a parent  desired  his  son  or  daughter  to  be  brought  up 
in  a certain  religious  atmosphere  it  was  his  recognised 
right  that  the  boy  or  girl  should  have  that  atmosphere.  . . 
As  atmosphere  was  everything,  how  could  it  be  settled  what 
should  be  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  religious  side  of  the 
young  person  should  be  developed?  There  was  only  one 
test  which  the  law  of  this  country  allowed,  and  that  was  : 
What  did  the  parent  wish?  The  State  had  no  business  to 
put  a boy  or  girl  compulsorily  into  an  atmosphere  which 
was  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  parent.  Religious  teaching 
must  be  founded  on  a definite  doctrine.  It  was 
only  by  means  of  definite  doctrine  that  one  could  get 
to  concrete  symbols.  Everybody  thought  in  images.  The 
most  profound  thinking  started  with  images,  from  which 
abstractions  were  made  and  built  into  a system.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  out  of  thinking  in  images,  and,  therefore, 
if  they  desired  to  make  a faith  very  vivid  there  must  be 
symbols  or  images — concrete  representations  in  which  it 
was  presented.  Every  form  of  religion  for  the  people  was, 
therefore,  based  on  something  personal,  something  which 
was  the  starting  point,  and  which  carried  faith  to  convic- 
tion and  compelled  a sense  of  submission  in  the  presence 
of  the  higher,  which  was  at  the  very  foundation  of  religion. 

The  importance  of  such  a resounding  recognition  from 
such  a man  is  too  plain  and  great  to  need  any  excuse 
for  its  repetition  here.  It  will  not  please  some  of  Lord 
Haldane’s  political  associates,  but  it  cannot  be  easily 
evaded,  and  will  not  serve  to  strengthen  any  future 
attacks  they  may  venture  to  undertake  against  the 
schools  which  have  been  built  and  maintained  on  the 
principles  its  sets  forth. 

Already  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  displeasure 
caused  by  the  speech  from  such  a quarter.  In  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  June  21  Lord  Sheffield  de- 
voted a letter  of  a column  and  a half  to  an  attempt  to 
show  that  these  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Haldane 
and  their  application  to  this  country  by  an  adaptation  of 
the  system  recently  established  in  Scotland  would  be 
theoretically  unsound  and  in  practice  unworkable. 
But  it  is  not  very  convincing  or  exact  to  be  told  that 
the  scheme  outlined  by  Lord  Haldane,  which  “ sets 
out  by  affirming  the  injustice  of  putting  a boy  or  girl 
compulsorily  in  an  atmosphere  antagonistic  to  that  of  a 
parent  ...  is  not  the  case  in  a Council  school,  where 
religious  teaching,  if  any,  may  fall  short  of  the  fullness 
some  parents  may  desire  but  is  not  antagonistic  to 
such  fuller  teaching,  and  where  experience  has  shown 
that  the  schools  give  satisfaction  to  the  community  as 
a whole,  except  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  their 
opposition  is  mainly  kept  up  by  the  influence,  not  to 
say  the  dictation,  of  the  priesthood.”  Neither  is  it 
true  to  say  that  “ fortunately  in  our  elementary  schools 
the  working  men  care  more  for  their  economic  gospel 
than  for  ‘the  atmosphere  of  distinctive  teaching. ’ ” 
The  Catholic  schools,  at  any  rate,  have  been  built  by 
the  contributions  of  Catholic  working  men  and  the 
pennies  of  our  poor  to  be  Catholic  schools  and  nothing 
else.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  for  Lord  Sheffield  to  talk 
of  our  desire  to  “ prejudice  the  minds  of  children  by 


surrounding  them  with  an  artificial  atmosphere  ” as 
aiming  at  undoing  the  very  object  to  which  education 
should  lead.  Far  from  being  artificial,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a Catholic  school  is  real  and  springs  from 
the  character  of  the  teaching  given  in  it,  and  there- 
fore the  most  congenial  to  its  fructification.  Idle,  too, 
is  Lord  Sheffield’s  concluding  assertion  that  “ Lord 
Haldane’s  demand  is  really  a fraudulent  fiction  putting 
forward  from  parents  a demand  they  do  not  make, 
and  putting  it  forward  on  behalf  of  those  ecclesiastical 
forces  which  have  always  been  against  the  free 
development  of  humanity,  and  which  cling  to  tradi- 
tional dogmas  which  are  denied  or  ignored  by  the  mass 
of  the  community.”  If  nothing  more  formidable  than 
this  mixture  of  unfounded  assertion  and  denunciation 
can  be  brought  forward  the  keepers  of  the  citadel  have 
little  to  fear. 


THE  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  COUNCIL  AND  THE 

DRAFT  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  REGULATIONS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Catholic  Education  Council,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
as  follows : — 

“ That  in  view  of  the  changes  in  Articles  23  and  24  of 
the  Secondary  Schools  Regulations  the  Catholic  Education 
Council,  while  regretting  that  the  new  Draft  Regulations 
do  not  entirely  meet  the  Catholic  claims,  is  of  opinion  that 
Catholic  secondary  schools  should  be  recommended  to  apply 
to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  grant-aided  secondary  schools.” 


THE  NEW  DRAFT  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
REGULATIONS. 

Explanations  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  an  explanatory  note  prefixed  to  the  new  Draft  of  the 
Regulations  the  Board  of  Education  offers  the  following 
explanations  concerning  the  changes  made  in  Articles  23 
and  24 : — 

Important  alterations  have  been  made  in.  Articles  23  and 
24  by  the  omission  of  provisions  ( b ) and  (c)  of  Article  23, 
and  by  the  introduction  into  Article  24  of  an  alternative 
method  of  compliance  with  the  general  principle  that  the 
governing  bodies  of  schools  in  receipt  of  grants  should 
contain  a substantial  representative  element  sufficient  to 
secure  the  conduct  of  the  schools  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
public  system  of  education. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  the  organization  of  higher 
education  by  local  education  authorities  under  Part  II  of 
the  Act  of  1902  has  made  a great  advance.  The  Act  of 
1918  has  established  the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of 
local  education  authorities  for  all  forms  of  higher  education 
in  their  areas.  In  respect  of  finance  the  tendency  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  importance  of  endow- 
ments and  of  bringing  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
all  local  secondary  schools  within  the  financial  system  of 
the  local  education  authorities,  a tendency  which  the  in- 
creased demand  for  accommodation,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  maintenance  arising  out  of  the  reasonable  claims  of 
teachers  for  better  remuneration,  are  bound  to  emphasize. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Board  have  no  fear  that  the 
changes  made  in  Articles  23  and  24  will  now  cause  any 
embarrassment  to  local  education  authorities  or  diminish 
their  control  of  the  public  education  in  their  areas,  or  that 
they  will  make  the  local  schools  which  take  advantage  of 
them  less  amenable  to  public  opinion,  or  less  accessible 
to  children  of  all  classes  and  all  denominations,  than  the 
schools  which  have  applied  for  and  received  grants  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  On  the  other  hand  the  Board  are 
confident  that  the  balance  of  public  advantage  lies  on  the 
side  of  opening  the  entrance  to  the  system  of  State-aided 
schools  to  a larger  number  of  efficient  secondary  schools. 

The  alternative  method  of  constituting  the  governing 
body  of  a school  in  order  that  it  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
grants,  which  is  embodied  in  the  revised  Article  24,  viz., 
the  appointment  of  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  gover- 
nors by  the  local  education  authority  under  Part  II  of  the 
Act  of  1902,  instead  of  the  appointment  of  a majority  of 
representative  governors  by  one  or  more  of  the  miscel- 
laneous constituencies  specified  in  that  article  is  con- 
sonant. with  the  general  plan  of  the  Act  of  1918.  The 
recognition  of  those  constituencies  for  the  appointment  of 
representative  governors  under  the  Article,  as  it  has  stood 
since  1907-8,  involved  the  possibility  that  the  governing 
body  should  contain  no  .representative  at  all  of  the  local 
education  authority  exercising  the  powers  conferred  by 
Part  II  of  the  Act  of  1902.  Those  constituencies  reflect  the 
peculiarities  of  trust  deeds  and  schemes  made  before  there 
was  any  systematic  provision  for  higher  education  or  any 
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NEVER 


HAS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
LINES  BEEN  SO  VITALLY  IMPORTANT 
TO  THE  NATION  AS  AT  PRESENT 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation  should  write  for  the  following : — 

SYNOPSIS  of  Ling’s  System  of  Physical  Training. 

OLD  GYMNASIA  Particulars  for  Reconstructing  Economically,  to  bring 

in  line  with  modern  requirements  for  receiving 
Regulation  set  of  Educational  Gymnastic  Appliances. 


PHOTOS 

SCHOOL  CLINICAL 
APPARATUS 


Several  Recent  School  and  Club  Outfits. 

PI  inths,  Correction  Belts,  Head  Suspension 
Apparatus,  Straps,  Cushions,  &c. 


LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTIC  OUTFIT 

at  the  Anstey  Training  Gymnasium,  1915. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  above  Gymnasium  was  converted  from  an  unsuitable  building  and 

equipped  by  S.  H.  & G. 

Write  for  printed  information,  plans  and  lists.  ::  Representatives  sent  to  advise,  free  of  charge 


SPENCER  HEATH  & GEORGE  LTD 

Expert  Gymnasium  Outfitters  and  Manufacturers  of  Medico-Mechanical  Appliances  for 
Zander  System,  Functional  Re-Education  Apparatus,  Swedish  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

48,  52  & 54  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.  1 . 

T.A.,  “Abacot  Barb,”  London.  T.  Nos.,  Central  621  and  12030. 


Full  set  of  Physical  Training  Apparatus 
in  position. 


Shoving  room  freed  of  Appaiatus  in  a 
few  minutes  and  ready  for  any  other  purpose. 
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clear  theory  of  school  organization.  The  Article  was,  in- 
deed, more  appropriate  to  a period  in  which  endowments 
were  all-important  and  the  special  conditions  attached  to 
them  were  dominant,  than  to  a period  in  which  the  con- 
ception of  a public  system  of  education  is  more  fully 
developed. 

Alternative  (6)  of  Article  24  does  not,  however,  require 
that  the  governors  appointed  by  the  Part  II  authority  shall 
all  be  directly  appointed  by  them  without  reference  to  the 
claims  of  minor  local  authorities  or  popular  constituencies 
which  have  a direct  local  interest  in  the  school,  to  have 
this  interest  adequately  secured.  It  is  open  to  the  authority 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  these  other  bodies  under 
which  certain  governors  may  be"  appointed  on  their  nomina- 
tion or  recommendation ; and  the  Board  consider  that  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  may  often  be  advantageously 
adopted. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  grant  in  no  way  prejudices  the  arrangements 
which  the  authority  may  wish  to  make  with  a school  as 
conditions  of  grant  out  of  the  rates  in  aid  of  its  provision 
or  maintenance. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Board  should  undertake 
the  revision  of  the  trust  deeds  or  instruments  of  govern- 
ment of  schools  which  have  already  complied,  in  respect  of 
the  constitution  of  the  governing  body,  with  the  existing 
conditions  of  grants,  unless  such  revision  is  clearly  advan- 
tageous to  the  organisation  of  higher  education  in  the 
area. 

It  is  expected  that  schools  which  at  present  do  not 
comply  fully  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  grant,  that  is 
to  say  both  those  schools  which  are  in  receipt  of  grant  at 
the  full  rate  under  Article  39  in  virtue  of  a waiver  of  one 
or  more  of  these  conditions,  and  those  schools  which  are 
in  receipt  of  grant  on  a lower  scale  only  under  Article  41, 
will  within  a reasonable  period  take  steps  to  effect  full  com- 
pliance. The  Board  are  considering  the  question  of  fixing 
a date  after  which  both  these  Articles  will  be  withdrawn. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  changes  now  made  do  not 
contemplate  the  inclusion  in  the  grant  system  of  schools 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as  local  schools 
forming  part  of  the  provision  for  secondary  education  in 
the  area  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  question  of  the 
relation  of  non-local  schools  to  the  public  system  of  educa- 
tion (otherwise  than  under  Section  18  (vii)  of  the  School 
Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1918)  is  receiving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board;  but  they  are  not  yet  in  a position 
to  make  any  statement  upon  the  subject 


EDUCATION  AND  INCOME  TAX  ABATEMENT.  “ 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  pressing 
for  income  tax  relief  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Income 
Tax  for  those  parents  who  keep  their  children  at  school  over 
the  age  of  sixteen.  At  present  an  abatement  is  given  on  (account 
of  children  in  attendance  at  school  up  to  that  age ; the  Board  is 
now  asking  that  the  abatement  should  be  extended  beyond  that 
term,  and  should  be  granted  on  a scale  increasing  with  the  age 
of  the  student.  The  scale  suggested  on  which  this  relief  should 
be  given  was  : — Age  14  to  16  years,  ^50  per  annum ; 16  to  18, 
£ 75 ; t8  to  21,  ^100;  21  to  25,  £125.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  the  relief  should  be  restricted  to  persons  whose 
incomes  did  not  exceed  ;£8oo  or  ^1,000  per  annum.  Mr.  W.  N. 
Bruce  and  Sir  Hugh  Orange,  who  spoke  for  the  Board  before  the 
Commission,  stated  that  the  Board  regarded  it  as  a matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  parents  should  be  encouraged  to 
keep  their  children  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  16,  and  that  the 
numbers  of  pupils  in  places  of  higher  education  should  thereby  be 
increased  until  they  reached  a level  more  adequate  to  national 
needs.  They  considered  that  the  proposed  remission  of  income 
tax  would  not  only  help  to  lessen  the  financial  obstacles  to  such 
extension,  but  would  also  improve  the  incidence  of  the  tax  by 
relieving  the  burden  or  those  who  most  fu’ly  discharged  their 
duties  as  parents. 


A NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

The  Sower  is  a new  Catholic  educational  monthly,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  foster  interest  in  education  and  to 
supply  an  organ  which,  without  being  professional,  may 
provide  Catholic  teachers  with  a mouthpiece.  It  makes 
no  claim  to  be  in  any  way  official,  and  can  only  be  obtained 
by  direct  postal  subscription  with  the  publishers,  the 
Shakespeare  Press,  Hinckley  Street,  Birmingham.  We 
welcome  the  appearance  of  this  new  venture,  for  it  is 
a sign  of  a growing  interest  in  educational  matters  which 
is  so  necessary,  and  also  for  what  it  provides.  In  the  pages 
of  editorial  notes  the  editor  emphasizes  the  desire  to  provide 
a platform  on  which  all  Catholic  opinion  shall  obtain  a fair 
hearing,  and  lays  down  in  regard  to  schools  the  principle 


that,  “ for  Catholics,  no  teaching  at  all  is  preferable  to 
Faithless  teaching;  and  the  better  the  Faithless  teaching 
is  (as  teaching),  the  greater  is  our  objection  to  it.”  The 
central  idea  of  the  paper  is  “ Religious  education  for  free- 
dom.” A general  welcome  is  given  to  Mr.  Fisher’s  Act, 
but  central  schools  and  higher  tops  are  regarded  as  more 
hopeful  than  continuation  schools. 

Among  the  articles  is  one  by  Mgr.  Provost  Brown  on 
“ The  Ousted  Parent,”  in  which  the  writer  views  with 
some  misgiving  and  traces  in  detail  the  manifold  way  in 
which  the  State  is  taking  the  control  and  direction  of 
children  out  of  the  hands  of  parents  and  transferring  these 
parental  duties  to  State  officials.  In  a paper  entitled 
“ America  Leads,”  the  Bishop  of  Northampton  pays  a well- 
merited  tribute  to  the  educational  writings  of  Dr.  T.  E. 
Shields,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  at  the 
Washington  University,  and  editor  of  “ The  Catholic 
University  Pedagogical  Series  ” and  “ The  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Review.”  Father  Martindale,  S.J.,  offers  some 
outline  lessons  in  Apologetics,  and  the  Bishop  of  Salford 
gives  some  account  of  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  as  the  father 
of  modern  education.  Canon  Driscoll,  D.D.,  deals  with 
Convent  Secondary  Schools  and  Inspection ; Mr.  Merrick, 
President  of  the  Catholic  Teachers’  Association,  in  a short 
paper  on  ‘‘Waste  and  Repairs,”  pays  a high  tribute  to 
Mr.  Fisher’s  Act  as  “ the  adolescent’s  Bill  of  Rights.”  The 
new  monthly  is  handy  in  size,  and  printed  in  clear  readable 
type,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 


MARQUEES 

Large  Stock  for  immediate  disposal  at  Bargain  Prices. 

Condition  as  new.  Various  sizes. 

Suitable  for  all  Outdoor  Functions,  such  as  Bazaars, 
Fetes,  Peace  Celebrations,  Sports  Grounds.  &c. 
Write  for  List  No.  “ so  ” to  actual  manufacturers  : 

R,  G.  PAGET  (EL  SON,  LTD. 

48*49=50,  ALDERSGATE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.I 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  King  George  III. 


GERALD  J.  HARDMAN 

5a,  TEMPLE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM 

All  kinds  of  Church  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture, Metal  Work,  Carving  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Memorial  Tablets,  etc. 


Indisputably  the  right  beverage  for 
maintaining  Health  and  Strength. 


" THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 


Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPICE 
FOR  THE  DYING 

MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  E.  8. 


IN  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  blessing  of 
VICTORIOUS  PEACE,  the  Sisters 

of  Charity  earnestly  solicit  donations 
towards  the  building  of  a suitable  Hospice 
for  the  Dying  Poor.  The  old  building 
too  small  and  inconvenient.  £25,000 
required,  £2,000  already  collected. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to 

Catherine  Cannon,  Supr. 


Printed  by  The  Press  Printers,  Ltd.,  69  to  76,  Long  Acre,  W.C.2,  and  Published  by  Percy  Briggs,  at  the  Office  of 
The  Tablet,  19  Henrietta  Street,  io  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covert  Garden,  in  the  Ctfunty  of  London. — June  28.  1919. 
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FRANCIS  TUCKER 

& CO.,  Ltd. 

(Purveyors  of  Beeswax  Candles  to  Westminster  Cathedral) 

have  been  renowned  for  nearly 

200  YEARS 

as  the  most  reliable  makers  of 

CHURCH  CAHDLES. 

Their  Beeswax  Candles 

(95%,  75%,  65%,  55%, 25%) 

are  EACH  guaranteed  to 
contain  the  percentage  of 
genuine  beeswax  stamped 
on  them 

THE  MANUFACTORY, 
PUTNEY,  LONDON,  S.W.  15 

And  68,  HIGHFIELD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
PRICE  LIST  POS7  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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■» 

Pro  Ecclbsia  Dei,  Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 


ROME 

{FROM  OUR  OW^  CORRESPONDENT) 

Thursday,  June  19,  1919. 

POLITICS— AND  A CANONIZATION. 

The  event  of  the  week  is  certainly  the  Congress  of  the 
Italian  Popular  Party  at  Bologna,  the  first  general  meeting 
of  the  political  organization  by  which  Italian  Catholics 
hope  to  make  their  voices  heard  with  effect  in  the  councils 
of  the  country,  and  by  so  doing  exercise  an  influence  for 
good.  Yet  there  is  another  item  in  the  news  columns  of 
the  Catholic  papers  which  takes  up  far  less  lines  than  pages 
occupied  by  the  Congress,  but  which  must  be  regarded  in 
its  proper  aspect  as  far  more  important.  On  Tuesday,  in 
the  Vatican  Palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  the 
Congregation  of  the  S.  Rites  discussed  the  question  of  the 
Decree  De  Tuto  for  the  canonization  of  Blessed  Joan  of 
Arc.  It  also  discussed  the  same  question  in  the  case  of 
the  Beatification  of  the  Venerable  Louise  de  Marillac  and 
that  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Marie  Madeleine  Fontaine  and 
three  companions  and  Marie  Clothilde  Angele  of  St. 
Francis  Borgia  and  ten  companions,  done  to  death  in 
hatred  of  the  faith.  All  three  causes  French,  Joan  of  course 
overshadowing  the  others.  In  her  cause  there  remains  the 
reading  of  the  Decree,  the  naming  of  the  day,  and  then 
the  enormously  solemn  ceremony  of  Canonization  in  St. 
Peter’s,  the  Holy  Father  himself  present.  And  as  all 
France  will  want  to  be  in  Rome  for  that,  we  must  neces- 
sarily wait  till  housing  conditions  make  it  possible  for 


France  to  find  a place  to  lay  its  head  when  it  arrives — till  the 
autumn,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  be  filled  with  Canoniza- 
tions, Beatifications,  a Cardinalitial  Consistory,  and  great 
functions  of  all  sorts. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LINE  IN  POLITICS. 

For  the  great  political  meeting,  there  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  held.  That  is  after  all  the  great  point.  Apart 
from  what  happened  at  it — and  taken  all  round  the  record 
of  the  three-day  meeting  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
expected  in  such  novel  circumstances — there  is  the  fact  of 
the  formation  of  the  political  organization  by  which  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Christian  leaven  will  be  introduced  by 
degrees  into  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Nothing 
revolutionary  in  that  sense  is  going  to  happen  in  this  or 
the  next  Parliament,  or  indeed  for  some  years  to  come. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  first  years  will  be  spent 
in  solidifying  the  bases  and  methods  of  action  of  the  party 
which  has,  in  point  of  fact,  started  out  on  a scale  which 
seems  to  many  too  grandiose  for  a new  organization,  and 
one  which  has  to  face  a heap  of  difficulties  not  common  to 
ordinary  political  parties. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  OUTLOOK. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress  it  seemed  that 
“ Confessionalism  ” — to  use  the  convenient  but  not  quite 
correct  word — was,  not  the  rock  on  which  the  party  would 
founder,  but  the  storm  centre  through  which  navigation 
would  be  difficult.  Father  Gemelli  had  written  an  article 
urging  more  “ Catholicity  ” and  less  “ Popularity  ” — again 
to  use  incomplete  but  convenient  phrasing.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  the  Sicilian  priest-Syndic  Don  Sturzo, 
guided  the  assembly  past  that  difficulty.  It  was  good  that 
the  Catholic  base  on  which  the  action  of  the  party  is 
founded  should  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  an  assembly  which 
was  inevitably  concentrating  its  attention  on  political 
methods,  but  neither  the  Barnabite  priest  nor  anyone  else 
thought  the  Italian  Popular  Party  was  formed  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  literally,  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
or  to  raise  there  the  “ Roman  Question  ” though  its  pre- 
sence in  strength  would  be  invaluable  to  the  council  of 
the  nation  if  that  question  did  come  to  be  discussed.  The 
difficulty  which  did  come  up  for  solution  centred  rather 
round  the  person  of  one  Miglioli.  Here  we  have  a 
“ Christian  Socialist,”  and  one  whose  record  of  late — 
speaking  purely  politically,  be  it  understood — has  shown 
closer  adherence  to  the  latter  than  the  former  half  of  the 
designation.  Throughout  the  war  he  has  voted  with  the 
Socialists,  not  with  the  Catholics  who  are  Deputies  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  first  intention  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Congress  was  not  to  invite  him,  as  he  had  cut  himself  off 
in  actual  fact  from  Catholic  action.  On  second  thoughts 
he  was  admitted  and  spoke,  receiving  a sharp  rebuke  from 
Father  Gemelli,  with  whom  he  claimed  to  be  able  to  work 
hand  in  hand.  “ No,”  interrupted  the  priest,  “you  speak 
like  a Socialist,  not  like  a Christian.”  Miglioli,  in  fact, 
wished  that  the  new  party  should  be  of  the  “ proletariate,” 
his  whole  outlook  being  founded  on  the  struggle  of  class 
against  class,  exactly  the  contrary  to  the  real  Christian- 
Social  outlook  of  the  party.  He,  however,  stands  almost 
alone,  and  in  the  end  the  assembly  prevented  any  harm 
arising  from  his  intervention.  The  real  difference  of 
opinion  was  seen  on  the  question  of  electoral  tactics. 
Should  the  party  stand  absolutely  on  its  own  legs,  or  should 
it  declare  that  it  would  put  Catholic  votes  at  the  service 
of  other  parties  in  cases  where  the  election  of  one  of  its 
own  candidates  was  impossible?  On  the  whole  the  resolu- 
tion carried  was  a victory  for  the  “ Intransigents,”  on  which 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  party  is  to  be  congratulated. 
The  more  solidly  it  establishes  itself  as  itself — the  party 
of  Catholic  principles — the  better  chance  it  will  have  of 
doing  real  good  in  the  future.  On  those  lines  it  will  gain 
respect.  To  have  begun  in  a wavering  manner  would  have 
been  fatal  : it  would  have  opened  the  door  to  Migliolism 
or  any  dangerous  “ ism  ” that  might  have  crept  in  in  the 
future.  But,  to  repeat,  the  great  thing  is  that  the  party 
has  managed  to  get  itself  formed  and  its  programme  pub- 
lished, with  a really  excellent  list  of  sections  already  formed 
throughout  the  country.  We  must  wait  to  see  what  it 
can  do,  and  one  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  in  too  much  of 
a hurry.  There  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
work.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Prime  Minister  has 
just  been  beaten  in  the  Chamber  by  a majority  of  18 1 on 
a vote  which  was  equivalent  to  a vote  of  confidence,  and 
is  deliberating  on  the  future  action  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
will  probably  resign  and  be  recalled,  modifying  his 
Ministry  meanwhile  in  a democratic  sense.  On  the  whole, 
the  Catholic  Press  is  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  party  meeting.  The  Unitd  Cattolica  did  not  take  part 
officially  in  the  meeting  for  the  reason,  as  it  explains,  that 
it  remains  in  the  orbit  of  the  “ Catholic  Action  ” of  the 
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official  Catholic  organizations  under  ecclesiastical  direction. 
It  is  able,  therefore,  to  deliver  an  independent  verdict,  and 
it  thinks  that  “ on  the  whole  the  party  showed  itself  to 
be  serious,  conscious  of  the  great  task  in  front  of  it,  and 
not  unworthy  to  guide  Catholics  in  the  Chamber.”  The 
Osservatore  Romano,  being  the  Papal  organ,  naturally 
refrains  from  comment,  the  Holy  See  having  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  actions  of  the  political  party. 

BOHEMIA. 

The  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Budweiss,  in  Bohemia,  who 
belong  to  the  Congregation  of  Mary  founded  by  the 
Redemptorists,  have  sent  to  the  Holy  Father  a very  numer- 
ously signed  letter,  expressing  their  undying  devotion  to 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  deploring  the 
mad  conduct  of  a very  small  number  of  priests,  who  seem 
to  have  forgotten  their  sacred  duties  to  the  Church,  and 
are  proposing  utterly  inadmissible  reforms.  His  Holiness 
has  graciously  replied,  expressing  the  pleasure  the  letter 
gave  him.  He  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  duty  which 
priests  take  on  themselves  at  ordination,  of  obedience  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  at  the  same  time  praises  highly  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  letter,  which  he  is  sure  are 
those  of  practically  all  the  clergy  of  Bohemia.  He  praises 
and  encourages  the  good  work  being  done  in  the  diocese, 
and  imparts  the  Apostolic  Blessing  on  the  Congregation. 
So,  while  it  seems  there  are  one  or  two  priests  there  whom 
the  times  have  driven  mad,  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  priests 
in  Bohemia  insist  on  getting  married,  as  we  read  the  other 
day. 

NOTES. 

The  Revv.  Fathers  Nugent  and  Spence,  of  the  College 
of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  were  ordained  priests  last  Sunday 
in  the  College  Chapel.— News  has  been  received  of  the 
serious  illness  of  Cardinal  Cos  y Macho,  Archbishop  of 
Valladolid.— During  the  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment for  the  Forty  Hours  in  St.  Peter’s,  His  Holiness 
descended  from  the  Vatican  in  the  evening,  after  the 
basilica  had  been  closed  to  the  general  public.  The  Holy 
Father  always  comes  down  privately  thus  to  St.  Peter’s 
on  the  eve  of  the  Feast,  June  28. — Captain  Yamamoto, 
well  known  in  Catholic  circles  here  during  his  stay  as 
Naval  Attach^  at  the  Japanese  Embassy,  is  in  Rome,  and 
was  received  in  private  audience  during  the  week. — 
Captain  W.  S.  Jeffries,  D.S.O.,  has  arrived  in  Rome  as 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Holy  See.— The  Osservatore 
Romano  denounces  the  absurd  story  printed  in  a Roman 
paper  of  Vatican  representatives  scheming  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ex-Emperor  Charles  of  Austria-Hungary. 


WILL 


i; & * V?  v.  , MR.  J .|D . WATSON 

Mr.  James  Dolphin  Watson,  of  Sunnyside,  Florence  Road, 
Erdington,  Warwick,;  a'  member_of  the  original  staff  of  the  Pali 
Mall  Gazette,  who  died  February -3_last,  aged  78  years,  left  estate 
valued  at  £5,883  10s.  5d.  gross.  ^The  legacies  include  £600  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Hoeckelmann,  O.B.E.,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Vincent 
Steinhart,  of  Erdington  Abbey,  Birmingham  ; £300  to  the  Prior 
of  th«  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  God,  Scorton. 

THE  DOWAGER  LADY  HERRIES. 

Lady  Angela  Mary  Charlotte  Herries,  of  Everingham,  Yorks, 
who  died  on  February  28,  widow  of  the  eleventh  Baron  Herries, 
and  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  has  left  un- 
settled property  of  the  value  of  £15,711  12s.  6d.  The  will  and 
codicil  are  proved  by  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Eric  Drummond,  C.B., 
of  23,  Manchester  Square,  son-in-law,  and  Lord  Colum  Crichton- 
Stuart,  of  22,  Mansfield  Street,  W.  The  testatrix  gives  £100 
to  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  £500  towards  the 
chapel  she  proposes  to  build  at  Caerlaverock,  in  memory  of  her 
father,  Lord  Herries ; £100  to  the  executors  for  such  Catholic 
charities  as  they  may  select ; £100  to  Sir  James  E.  Drummond ; 
£50  to  Lord  Crichton-Stuart ; £50  each  to  god-children,  and  the 
residue  in  trust  for  her  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Drummond,  and 
her  children. 

MR.  JAMES  HOWLEY  HALE. 

Mr.  James  Howley  Hale,  of  6,  Adelaide  Street,  Kingstown, 
Dublin,  of  Templeview,  Easky,  Sl'go,  and  152,  Ashley  Gardens, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  who  died  on  March  5,  bas  kit  personal 
property  of  the  val  e of  .£24,827  12s.  nd.  Probate  is  granted  to 
Nicholas  Joseph  Synnott,  J.P.,  of  Furness,  Naas,  Kildare, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  Edward  Condell,  of  11, 
St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin.  The  testator  gives  £5,000  in  trust 
for  Beaumont  College,  Old  Windsor;  £1,500  to  the  Prior  of  the 
Benedictine  Church  at  Malvern  ; £500  for  the  Catholic  poor  of 
Westminster,  and  £500  for  the  poor  of  Sligo. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


THE  NEW  CANON  LAW  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tablet. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  yesterday, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Britten,  though  quoting  me  quite  correctly,  argues 
that  I must  have  been  unaware  of  a certain  decree  of  Canon  Law 
in  the  year  1912,  since  that  decree  “ was  only  issued  in  1918.” 

I have  but  to  remark  that  the  decree  in  question,  whether 
relevant  or  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  his  letter,  i.e.,  the  West- 
minster Hymnal,  was  lifted  bodily  out  of  Leo  XIII ’s  Constitution 
of  January  25,  1897,  regulating  the  prohibition  of  books,  and 
abolishing  all  previous  regulations.  The  Catholic  Truth  Society 
was  in  existence  in  1897  ! and  so  weighty  a document,  and  in 
particularly  the  decree  in  question,  must  surely  have  met  the  eye  of 
the  Society’s  ablest  and  most  distinguished  official. 

Yours  obediently, 

June  22,  1919.  4*  G.  A.,  Bishop  of  Clifton. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — It  must  be  a cause  of  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  as  well 
as  to  your  other  readers,  that,  after  his  many  letters,  both  in  the 
present  correspondence  and  in  that  of  two  years  ago,  he  has 
been  able  to  tell  us  what  he  understands  by  the  Church.  But, 
looking  back  on  what  he  has  written,  one  is  reminded  of  Cardinal 
Manning’s  words,  written  in  1867,  about  Dr.  Pusey’s  “Eirenicon.” 
He  says  : " The  first  half  of  that  book  is  an  elaborate  proof  of 
my  assertion  . . . that  the  Church  of  England  appeals  from  the 
living  voice  of  the  Church  at  this  hour,  and  thereby  denies  the 
perpetual  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  . . . The  last 
half  is  a profuse  criticism,  or  private  judgment,  on  Pontiffs, 
Councils,  Theologians,  including  many  Saints,  and  ending  with, 
an  invitation  to  the  Catholic  Church  to  explain  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  conformity  with  his  view  of  Christianity.”  Substitute 
“ the  Council  of  the  Vatican,”  and  one  has  Mr.  Sharpe’s  position. 
And  again  : “ As  in  a tree  full  grown  the  sap  which  rises  from 
the  root  replenishes  the  trunk,  ramifies  through  every  branch, 
and  pervades  every  spray,  quickening  the  minutest  fibre  of  every 
leaf ; so  in  this  Catholicism  of  the  Study,  from  its  first  outset  to 
its  last  detail,  from  its  primary  assertions  to  its  remotest  con- 
clusions, there  is  one,  and  one  only  principle  which  originates, 
and  develops  all,  namely,  the  private  judgment,  or  individual 
opinion  of  an  isolated  mind.  The  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  is  a sustained  criticism.  The  private  judgment  of  the  ordinary 
Protestant  is  limited  and  chastened  by  the  side  of  this  boundless 
exercise  of  the  private  spirit.  If  a man  were  to  hold  the  whole 
Catholic  Theology  and  the  decrees  of  the  eighteen  General 
Councils  on  the  principle  of  the  ‘ Eirenicon,’  he  would  not  be  a 
Catholic.  He  would  be  as  true  a Protestant  as  Luther  or  Calvin. 
It  is  not  the  believing  of  isolated  doctrines,  but  the  Act  of  Divine 
Faith,  terminating  in  its  formal  motive,  the  veracity  of  God 
through  the  living  voice  of  the  Church,  that  makes  us  Catholic 
Christians.”  (“  England  and  Christendom,”  pp.  lxxviii,  lxxxii.) 
Three  years  earlier,  in  1864,  before  he  was  Archbishop,  he  had 
written  words  prophetic  in  their  foresight.  “ The  alternative 
before  the  present  generation  is  no  longer  Anglo-Catholicism  or 
Roman  Catholicism,  but  between  Rationalism  and  Christianity ; 
that  is,  Rationalism  or  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  the  Anglo- 
Catholicism  of  the  Oxford  movement  threw  out,  by  reaction,  the 
Rationalism  of  the  ‘ Essays  and  Reviews.’  It  is  certain  that  the 
Rationalistic  School,  now  in  the  ascendant,  will  throw  out  a far 
more  thorough  approximation  to  Catholicism  in  all  its  amplitude. 
The  alternative  is  self-evident  : either  the  human  certainty  of 
history  and  criticism,  or  the  divine  certainty  of  Cathplic  tradition  ; 
either  the  human  reason  as  a critic  testing  the  doctrines  of 
Revelation,  or  the  human  reason  as  a disciple  submitting  to  the 
voice  of  a Divine  Person,  the  Author  and  Teacher  of  the  Faith.” 
(ibid.  p.  79.)  Defunctus  ad  hue  loquitur. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1919.  George  B.  Tatum. 

P.S. — Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  think  that  the  Pope,  when  addressing 
other  bishops,  styles  them  sons.  He  does  not  do  this  unless 
they  are  cardinals.  Bishops  who  are  not  cardinals  he  addresses 
as  venerable  brethren. 


Sir, — I feel  sure  we  all  deeply  respect  Mr.  Sharpe’s  conscience 
even  if  we  think  it  misinformed.  He  feels  that  he  cannot 
accept  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome  because  of  the 
existing  relations  between  the’ Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  rest 
of  the  Church — especially  the  "rest  of  the  Bishops.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Sharpe’s  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  accept 
communion  with  the  See  ) of  Rome,  on  account  of  a'' subtle 
nicety  of  Church  government.  We  sincerely  respect - this 
delicate  (though,  as  we  believe,'  misinformed)  conscience. 

Butf  if  to  accept  communion"  with  the  See"  of  Rome  is  to 
accept|this  unacceptable  fault  of  government,  surely  to  accept 
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communion  with  the  Sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  (or  the 
Church  of  England)  is  to  accept  heresy  and  Unitarianism  ! 
Would  Mr.  Sharpe  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us,  therefore,  why,  on 
the  one  hand,  a subtle  nicety  of  Church  government  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  heresy  and  Unitarianism  do 
not  make  it  impossible  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England  ? — " 

In  other  words,  we  know  why  Mr.  Sharpe  is  not  in  tne  Church 
of  Rome,  but  why, is  he  in  the  Church  oiEngland  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

Fr.  Vincent  M’Nabb,  O.P. 

Hawkesyard  Priory,  Rugeley,  Staffs. 

June  22,  1919. 


Sir, — Mr.  Sharpe’s  definition  of  the  Church  is  now  before 
us.  Perhaps  one  may  be  permitted,  I trust  in  all  courtesy, 
to  ask  a few  questions  concerning  it. 

1.  What  is  Mr.  Sharpe’s  authority  for  his  definition  ? It 
differs  much  from  the  official  statements  of  all  sections  of 
Christendom.  Is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  day  to  define  so 
vital  a matter  afresh  ? Did  Mr.  Sharpe  evolve  the  definition 
for  himself,  and,  if  so,  is  not  this,  to  say  the  least,  a hazardous 
proceeding  ? How  can  he  imagine  that  he  or  any  other  private 
individual,  claiming  orthodoxy,  has  the  right  to  frame  his  own 
statement  upon  such  a point  ? 

2.  What  is  the  practical  value  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  definition, 
even  if  admitted  ? Could  anyone  find  the  Church  by  it  ? Or 
can  anyone  be  certain  from  it  whether  any  individual,  or  any 
group  of  persons  is  in  the  Church,  or  not  ? What  does  Mr. 
Sharpe  mean  by  the  phrase  to  "forsake,”  or  to  "forfeit” 
one’s  baptismal  life  ? How  are  we  to  know  by  whom  this  has 
been  done  ? Yet  a definition  which  prescribes  a test  which 
in  many  cases  could  never  be  applied  is,  surely,  practically 
useless.  Is  this  an  avenue  by  which  men  can  approach  a 
" City  set  on  a hill  ” ? In  particular,  would  Mr.  Sharpe  admit 
that  the  early  heretics  and  schismatics — Arians,  Sabellians, 
Donatists,  and  what  not — were  inside  the  Church  ? If  so, 
surely  he  must  give  up  all  claim  to  anything  like  traditional 
orthodoxy.  Yet,  if  not,  assuming  the  principles  of  his  own 
definition,  why  not  ? 

3.  Would  Mr.  Sharpe  accept  the  following  definition  of  a 
" society,”  given  by  a well-known  dictionary  ? "A  number 
of  persons  united  in  community  ; an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  some  common  object ; a fraternity ; company  ; 
fellowship  ; partnership.”  If  so,  does  he  not  see  that  the  very 
term  society  (to  say  nothing  of  his  own  accentuation  of  the 
idea  by  the  addition  of  the  words  " one,”  " visible  ”)  involves 
visible  unity  and  intercommunion  among  its  members  ? Yet 
the  " one  visible  society  ” of  the  Church,  as  he  conceives  it, 
includes  rival  and  mutually  exclusive  communions.  Why 
should  he  apply  these  terms  " one,”  " visible,”  " society  ” to 
the  Church  in  a different  sense  from  that  in  which  he  would 
apply  them  to  any  other  society  under  the  sun  ? 

4.  Is  there  not  some  confusion  of  thought  in  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
statement  that  the  Church  is  the  ..."  society  of  all  who  . . . 
have  been  . . . created  into  it  ? ” Must  not  the  Church  have 
had  an  existence  previous  to,  and  independent  of  that  of  its 
members,  before  they  could  have  been  " created  into  it  ” all  ? 
In  other  words,  doe's  it  not  start  with  the  humanity  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  who  has  associated  with  Himself  Peter  and  his 
successors  as  the  rock  foundation  upon  which  all  other  members 
have  simply  to  be  built. 

These  are  a few  questions  which  occurred  to  one  almost  at 
once  on  reading  Mr.  Sharpe’s  definition.  May  I now  test  your 
patience,  Sir,  by  two  remarks  on  his  treatment  of  the  " anony- 
mous correspondent,”  whom  he  accuses  both  of  rudeness  and 
of  confusion  of  thought  ? Mr.  Sharpe  thinks  that  this  gentleman 
is  guilty  of  irrelevancy  when  he  raises  the  question  of  the 
" nature  of  the  Church  ” in  a discussion  on  " the  authority 
in  the  Church.”  But,  surely,  no  function  of  an  organism  can 
be  understood  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  organism. 
Our  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  divinely  guided,  infallible 
teaching  society  with  a visible  Head  and  Ruler  involves  all  our 
doctrine  about  the  position  of  the  Pope  in  the  Church.  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  a widely  different  theory  of  the 'Church’s  nature, 
and  whatever  idea  of  authority  he  might  be  able  to  deduce 
from  it,  would  be  equally  far-removed  from  ours,  so  the'one 
question,  after  all,  cannot  be  considered  without  the  other. 

And  about  this  question  of  " bad  manners.”  I know  nothing 
about  the  particular  case.  But  I should  like  to  say  that  Mr. 
Sharpe  must  not  be  surprised  if  some  asperity  or  impatience 
occasionally  creeps  into  the  letters  of  his  Catholic  opponents, 
regrettable  as  such  a thing  is,  if  it  occurs.  He  must  remember, 
and  I mean  this  without  offence,  that  his  peculiar  views  appear 
to  us  not  only  erroneous,  but  palpably  impossible  and  untenable  ; 
and  not  to  us  only,’  but  to  everyone  of  every  shade  of  belief 
or  unbelief  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  subject,  except  the 
members  of  the  sub-section  of  a part  of  a party ,: r to*whicbflhe 
himself  belongs. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

St.  Michael’s,  Chatham. 

June  23,  1919. 


Sir, — I thank  Mr.  Sharpe  for  furnishing  us  with  some 
answer  to  the  question,  “ What  do  you  mean  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  which  you  claim  to  belong?”  which  I put  to  him  in  my 
letter  of  the  17th  ultimo.  One  does  not  mind  in  the  least  being 
told  by  Mr.  Sharpe  that  the  request  for  an  answer  to  such  a 
fundamental  question  was  a “ wandering  away  from  the  point  ” ; 
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that  it  showed  “ the  want  of  sufficient  development  of  the  logical 
faculty  ” (how  Mr.  Sharpe’s  feelings  would  have  been  hurt  if 
anyone  had  said  this  to  him  !). 

It  leaves  me  quite  unmoved.  Mr.  Sharpe  must  have  seen  in 
the  same  issue  of  The  Tablet  in  which  my  letter  appeared,  that 
Dr.  Fortescue  points  out  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  tack  when  he 
starts  by  discussing  the  limits  of  the  Pope’s  authority ; that  “ it 
is  fatal  to  pick  out  one  point  of  difference  between  us,  before  we 
agree  as  to  what  is  the  Church  on  whose  authority  all  these  points 
rest.” 

I am  glad,  therefore,  I asked  Mr.  Sharpe  the  question.  His 
long-delayed  reply  (he  declined  to  answer  it  two  years  ago)  is 
welcome.  Your  theological  readers  will,  doubtless,  now  deal 
with  him. 

Yours,  &c., 

Birmingham,  June  22,  1919.  H.  A.  B. 


Sir, — Mr.  Sharpe  says  : — “ By  the  Catholic  Church  I mean  that 
One  Visible  Society  of  all  who  by  the  ‘ one  Baptism,'  that  is, 
valid  and  visible  baptism,  have  been  thereby  created  into  it,  and 
who  have  not  forsaken  or  forfeited  their  (or  the)  Baptismal 
Life.” 

How  does  this  make  a Visible  Society?  It  i£  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  men  who  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed  understood  the 
Catholic  Church.  Does  Mr.  Sharpe  reject  the  view  of  St. 
Augustine  with  regard  to  the  Donatists?  He  admitted  the  formal 
validity  of  their  Baptism ; he  did  not  challenge  the  descent  of 
their  Bishops  ; he  admitted  that  many  of  them  led  good  lives  ; he 
did  not  impute  to  them,  as  to  the  Arians,  doctrined  heresy  ; yet 
he  said  that  they  were  not  within  the  visible  organized  and 
hierarchical  society,'  diffused  throughout  the  world,  which  he 
called  the  Catholic  Church.  According  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  he  was 
quite  wrong. 

I am,  Sir, 

Harbledown,  Canterbury,  Bernard  Holland. 

June  22,  1919. 


BEQUESTS  FOR  MASSES  : AN  APPEAL. 

Sir, — In  a leading  article  in  one  of  the  recent  issues  <?f  The 
Tablet  you  drew  attention  not  only  to  the  importance  to 
Catholics  of  the  decision  in  the  Egan  case  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  also  to  the  necessarily  heavy  costs  of  the  litigation  which  had 
thus  ended  in  a remarkable  victory.  You  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  as  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Law  Lords  was  of 
such  vital  importance  to  Catholics  generally,  the  costs  of  the 
litigants  should  be  provided  out  of  contributions  made  by  the 
Catholic  community  of  this  country.  I venture  to  hope  that 
your  readers  will  heartily  endorse  this  opinion,  and  agree  that  the 
point  of  this  litigation  was  of  nearly  the  same  importance  to 
Catholics  as  a body  as  it  was  to  the  parties  themselves.  What, 
shortly,  was  the  point  ? Whether  the  well-known  case  of 
West  v.  Shuttleworth  was  rightly  decided.  In  that  case  the 
testatrix  made  a will,  and  on  the  same  day  signed  a testamentary 
paper  containing  the  words  “ omitted  in  my  will,  chapels  and 
priests  ; whatever  I have  left  to  priests  or  chapels,  it  is  my  wish 
and  desire  that  the  sums  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  and  Masses.”  Lord  Cottenham, 
in  the  year  1835,  decided  that  the  gift  in  respect  of  the  priests 
and  chapels  was  void,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for 
fully  eighty  years  that  decision  has  been  a nightmare  to 
thousands  of  Catholics  anxious  to  secure  that  Masses  should  be 
said  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  At  last,  thanks  to  the  splendid 
pertinacity  of  some  zealous  Catholics  and  to  the  powerful 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Frank  Russell,  K.C.,  Mr.  Charles  Matthew,  K.C., 
and  their  able  junior,  as  well  as  to  the  able  assistance  those 
gentlemen  have  received  from  the  solicitors  to  Cardinal  Bourne 
and  from  other  solicitors,  this  disheartening  decision  has  been 
almost  unanimously  overruled  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  far-reaching  importance  of  this  judg- 
ment to  Catholics  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  I feel  confident  that 
many  of  them  will  gladly  contribute  to  something  to  lighten,  if 
not  to  entirely  remove,  the  financial  burden  which  has  to  be 
borne  by  those  who  have  in  the  above  suit  fought  the  issue  to 
such  a victorious  conclusion.  It  is  probable  that  the  costs  of 
this  necessarily  prolonged  litigation  will  be  not  far  short  of 
•(2,000,  towards  which  about  £225  have  been  so  far  obtained. 
As  far  as  I can,  I shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  further  questions 
concerning  the  A.ppeal,  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
receive  here,  and  duly  acknowledge,  any  subscriptions,  large  or 
small,  which  may  be  sent  to  me,  and  in  due  course  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sums  I have  received  have 
been  disbursed. 

If  it  is  thought  advisable  that  some  more  prominent  Catholic 
should  act  as  Treasurer,  I will,  of  course,  readily  stand  aside. 

J.  J.  Parfitt  ! 

(County  Court  Judge  of  Circuit  14). 

Holly  Lodge, 

Cavendish  Avenue,  Harrogate. 

June  23,  1919. 


A WARNING. 

Sir, — The  Aldine  Press  is  pub  fishing  an  attractive  series  of 
“ Tales  for  Little  People  ” (i£d.  each),  which  is  largely  displayed 
in  railway  bookstalls,  and  have  a large  circulation.  Some  of 
them  deal  with  Scriptural  subjects,  and  it  is  with  regard  to 
these  that  a warning  seems  necessary. 

No.  523,  “ The  Story  of  the  Shepherds,”  is  an  account  of 
the  childhood  of  our  Lord,  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Crowle-Smith, 
and  illustrated.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  Nativity,  the 


Annunciation  being  omitted,  and  ends  with  the  Finding  in  the 
Temple;  then  comes  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  runs 
thus : — 

" Then  for  many  years  afterwards  Jesus  lived  happily  in 
the  carpenter’s  cottage  at  Nazareth  with  his  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  large  family,  and  He 
had  to  work  hard  in  the  shop  to  feed  the  hungry  little  mouths 
and  to  keep  a roof  over  their  heads.  At  last  Joseph  died,  and 
Mary  was  left  a widow.  But  as  long  as  she  had  beside  her  her 
strong  eldest  son  she  did  not  fear  anything  She  never  spoke 
to  Him  again  about  what  happened  in  the  Temple  when  He 
got  lost  at  the  Passover,  but  she  remembered  it  all  the  same, 
keeping  ‘ all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.’  " 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  save  for  the  omission  to  which  attention 
has  already  been  called,  the  Gospel  narrative  is  carefully 
followed — a fact  which  makes  this  perversion  the  more  inex- 
cusable. 

Yours  obediently, 

James  Britten,  Hon.  Sec.  C.T.S. 

4 1,  Boston  Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

June  23,  1919. 


A “TABLET”  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  my  advertisement  for  a French  governess 
I must  ask  you  not  to  put  the  advertisement  in  next  week,  as  I 
had  asked  you,  because  from  the  one  insertion  I received  as 
many  as  eighty  answers,  and  could  be  well  suited  sixty  times. 
I must  express  my  greatest  thanks  to  The  Tablet  and  its 
Editor. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  Baker. 


THE  ACTS  OF  UNIFORMITY  AND  THE  MASS. 

Sir, — The  recent  case  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  estab- 
lished the  validity  of  gifts  for  Masses  for  the  dead  shows  the 
importance  of  keeping  an  eye  on  history — how  its  neglect  or  dis- 
regard has  overlaid  the  true  state  of  the  law  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  error,  and  how  a frank  resort  to  it  has  cleared  away  the 
confusion  and  misapprehension  which  has  for  so  long  legalized 
illegality.  & 

As  historical  accuracy  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  present- 
day  truth,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice  (in  the 
spirit  of  humble  inquiry)  an  interesting  article  signed  “ Lex  ” in 
the  Church  Times  of  June  13,  which,  dealing  with  this  House  of 
Lords  case,  expresses  inability  to  accept  the  view  that  as  a result 
of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  of  1549  and  1559  the  Mass  became 
illegal;  but,  at  the  same  time,  says  that  it  is  “ legally  correct  ” 
to  say  that  those  Acts  did  render  illegal  “ the  Latin  Mass  in  its 
pre-Reformation  form.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
Acts  of  1549  and.  I5S9>  and  the  reader  is  left  under  the  impression 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  Parliament  in  the 
Act  of  1559  had  in  view  two  different  forms  or  kinds  of  Mass — 
one  the  Latin  pre-Reformation  Mass,  which  it  prohibited,  and 
another  (presumably)  English  form  of  Mass,  which  it  legalized. 

The  Act  of  1559)  as  is  well  known,  put  forward  a Prayer  Book 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  any  form  of  service  not  comprised  in 
the  book.  A reference  to  the  Act  and  to  the  Book  will  show  that 
the  service  of  the  Mass  comes  within  this  prohibition  ; and,  if  this 
is  not  sufficiently  clear,  we  have  only  to  go  one  step  further  for- 
ward in  the  Reformation  process,  and  we  find  that  from  making 
the  Mass  illegal,  Parliament  went  on  to  make  it  penal.  Thus, 
the  Act  23  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  says  : 

And  be  it  likewise  enacted,  that  every  person  which  shall 
say  or  sing  Masse,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall 
forfaite  the  summe  of  LL  markes,  and  be  committed  to  prison 
in  the  next  gaole,  there  to  remain  by  the  space  of  one  yeere, 
and  from  thenceforth  till  he  have  paid  the  sayd  summe  of 
CC  markes  : and  that  every  person  which  shall  willingly  hear 
Masse  shall  forfaite  the  sum  of  one  hundred  markes,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  for  a year. 

There  is  nothing  here  of  any  distinction  between  “ the  Latin 
pre-Reformation  form  of  Mass  ” and  any  other  form  of  Mass. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Act  was  not  directed  against  any  form  of 
service  in  the  Book  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1559,  for  that  book 
remained  in  use,  and  no  alteration  was  deemed  necessary  to  make 
it  consonant  with  the  penalization  of  the  Mass  : it  already  cor- 
responded to  such  a state  pf  the  law. 

D.  H.  Pettitt. 

Gray’s  Inn, 

June  20,  1919. 


M County  Fire  Office, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office  : SO,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Founded  180J. Reconstituted  1906..  | 

FIRE,  BURGLARY,  Workmen’s  and 
, — ^ — Domestic  Servants’  Compensation, 

— x-v*  ->-t  .;nv4t>r  Personal  Accident,  &c.,&c.  Insurances 
- *»*— * effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

In  view  of  the  GREAT  INCREASE  in  COSTOP  BUILD1NO  during 
the  War  period  itis  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Insurances  on 
Churches  and  Schools  should  be  revised  and  fixed  at  an  amount 
adeauate  to  rebuild  in  the  event  of  destruction  by  fire. 

AGENer  applications  INVITED.  JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 
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ET  CETERA 


With  the  closing  of  Lady  Butler’s  exhibition,  after 
a most  succesful  “run,”  Miss  Pamela  Bianco  is  also 
withdrawn,  but  we  imagine  for  only  a very  short 
period,  from  an  ecstatic  public.  Her  exhibition  coin- 
cided, in  point  of  time,  with  Lady  Butler’s,  but  in 
everything  else  provided  a most  interesting  and  in- 
structive contrast  in  the  ways  and  means  and  purposes 
of  pictorial  art.  Lady  Butler’s  achievement  is  built 
up  on  solid  fact,  on  firm-footed,  substantial  technique ; 
Pamela  Bianco’s  is  all  wilfulness,  a bright-feathered 
arrow  shot  at  random.  In  the  one  you  have  the  mas- 
tery of  maturity,  in  the  other  the  self-assurance — or 
shall  we  call  it  “cheekiness”? — of  a child.  This 
young  confidence  must  be  welcomed  inasmuch  as  it 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  an  approved  change  in  the 
world’s  attitude  towards  and  treatment  of  children. 
The  little  girls  who  laboriously  embroidered  samplers 
a hundred  years  ago  knew  nothing  of  such  freedom  of 
touch — and  of  life — and  most  schooling  in  the  past  has 
confined  and  depressed  the  good  spirits  which  make 
half  the  charm  of  Pamela’s  compositions.  We  all 
remember  the  high-keyed  conventionality  of  school 
recitations,  and  the  weary  pencilling  of  school  “ ex- 
hibition ” drawings.  Occasionally  a child  has  broken 
her  bonds,  but  how  rare  is  a Marjorie  Fleming — or, 
rather,  how  rarely  has  a Marjorie  Fleming  expressed 
herself.  She  may,  in  reality,  be  quite  a common 
character,  but  she  had  too  often  been  told  to  behave 
and  taught  to  spell  just  at  the  moment  when  her 
originality  might  have  been  of  value.  Pamela  Bianco 
is  in  a different  case.  She  is,  we  hear,  feeding  on 
chocolate  and  Press  notices  in  Rome.  Those  are  the 
fulsome  things  that  would  have  been  considered  bad 
for  her  by  her  grandmother.  But  the  result  is  that  she 
is  drawing  better  than  ever,  for  her  charm  as  an  artist 
(if  you  admit  it  at  all)  lies  largely  just  now  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  well  pleased  with  herself  and  her  career, 
and  her  Roman  holiday. 

* * 

Old  Flemish  tapestry  and  objects  of  art,  the  property 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  came  up  for  sale  at 
Christie’s  last  week.  Three  panels  of  Brussels  tapestry 
woven  with  the  history  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
seventeenth  century,  sold  for  2,950  guineas  to  Mr. 
Jamyotchin,  who  also  paid  660  guineas  for  three 
Flemish  panels  of  the  seventeenth  century ; four 
Brussels  panels  by  E.  de  Pannemaker  fell  at  1,800 
guineas  to  Mr.  Souhami,  who  likewise  bought  two  other 
Brussels  panels  with  classical  battle  scenes,  by  M.  D. 
Brof — 850  guineas.  Two  Flemish  panels,  with  views 
of  the  gardens  of  a palace,  went  to  the  Kent  Gallery 
at  1,000  guineas.  Other  articles  included  a Pyx,  in 
copper-gilt  and  enamel,  French,  thirteenth  century, 
4±  in.  high — 240  guineas ; and  a Bruges  triptych  in 
carved  and  gilt  wood,  sixteenth  century,  43  in.  high — 
235  guineas.  Seldom,  since  John  Evelyn’s  day,  have 
so  many  treasures  left  the  hands  of  a Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  Diarist,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  responsible  for 
persuading  the  Duke  of  his  day  to  give  a large  number 
of  early  printed  books  to  the  Royal  Society. 

* * 

* 

Katharine  Tynan’s  new  volume  of  memories,  “ The 
Years  of  Shadow  ” (Constable),  is,  despite  its  title, 
a happy  book,  and  makes  even  gayer  reading  than  its 
predecessors.  Her  bundle  of  anecdotes  is  tumbled  out 
into  her  pages  much  as  a drawerful  of  ribbons,  letters, 
gloves,  dance-programmes,  and  lavender  sachets  might 
be  tumbled  out,  as  between  sisters,  for  memory’s  sake 
— an  untidy,  though  recently  accumulated,  drawerful, 
but  fragrant.  And  Katharine  Tynan  does  collect  (we 
would  have  known  it  even  without  her  saying  so)  the 
odds  and  ends  which  may  be  strung  together  and  told 
like  beads  by  the  writer  of  memoirs.  She  says,  after 
her  Roman  excursion  : “ I have  somewhere  one  of  the 
little  scarlet  Cardinals’  hats  that  marked  the  places  of 


the  Cardinals  at  Mrs.  Mulhall's  dejeuner,  with  Queen 
Margarita’s  card  of  invitation,  and  the  blue  ribbon  and 
inscription  that  confined  her  roses.”  Cardinals  and 
the  Queen  and  Lady  Aberdeen  all  filled  K.  T.’s  arms 
with  roses.  “ Also  I have  a visiting  card  of  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val’s.  I found  it  in  my  place  at  the  hall 
bureau  one  day,  and  straightaway  sent  it  home  in  the 
letter  I was  about  to  write.  A little  later  Roger 
Bellingham  came  to  me  : ‘ Mrs.  Hinkson,  did  you  see 
a card  left  by  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  for  her  Ex?  ’ 
(‘  her  Ex  ’ being  Lady  Aberdeen).  ' I thought  it  was  for 
me  and  I sent  it  home.’  He  giggled  : ‘ You’d  better 
tell  her  Ex.’  So  I went  upstairs  and  confessed,  and 
she  pealed  her  merry,  girlish  laughter.  ‘I’m  so  glad,’ 
she  said,  c if  it  will  give  them  pleasure  at  home.’  ” Our 
authoress’s  possessions  include,  we  fancy,  more  than 
one  rosary  blessed  by  the  Pope.  Among  her  Roman 
triumphs  she  recounts  that  so  many  orders  for  public 
and  semi-public  audiences  came  her  way  that  “ she  had 
them  to  spare.”  When  she  did  go  to  the  Vatican  she 
went  well  supplied  : “ the  gratitude  of  the  Protestant 
ladies,  who  had  not  known  of  such  a thing,  when  I 
presented  them  with  a rosary  to  hold  up  for  blessing, 
was  really  touching.”  K.  T.  is  always  amusing  with 
her  “ Protestants.”  She  tells  of  Mrs.  Forbes’s  maid, 
who  refused  to  stir  out  of  her  bedroom  at  the  Quirinal 
because  Rome  was  a heathen  place,  but,  a placid  and 
efficient  young  woman,  sat  sewing  during  all  the  visit. 
K.  T.  took  an  evening  gown  to  her  for  re-furbishing, 
but,  says  she,  “ I did  not  tell  her  I belonged  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome.” 

* * 

* 

Among  other  relics  here  mentioned  are  letters  from 
Francis  Ledwidge,  the  Irish  poet  killed  after  nearly 
three  years  of  service.  In  one  of  them  he  writes  : 
“ You  ask  me  what  I am  doing.  I am  a unit  in  the 
Great  War,  doing  and  suffering,  admiring  great  en- 
deavour and  condemning  great  dishonour.  I may  be 
dead  before  this  reaches  you,  but  I will  have  done  my 
part.  Death  is  as  interesting  to  me  as  life.  I have 
seen  so  much  of  it  from  Suvla  to  Strumnitza  and  now 
in  France.  I am  always  home-sick.  I hear  the  roads 
calling,  and  the  hills  and  the  rivers  wondering  where 
I am.  It  is  terrible  to  be  always  home-sick.”  And 
other  relics  are  Lionel  Johnson’s  crucifix,  “ many 
Wyndhamiana,”  drawings  by  Jack  Yeats,  pictures  by 
A.  E.,  violets  from  Keats’  grave. 

* * 

* 

“ If  the  house  has  ghosts,”  she  says,  “ they  are  very 
gentle.”  K.  T.’s  ghosts  would  be — one  expects  it  of 
them.  All  the  people  of  her  book  are  gentle — even  the 
soldiery,  as  she  knew  it.  Lord  Linlithgow,  J'ke  many 
of  the  men  he  was  commanding  during  their  encamp- 
ment in,  so  to  speak,  her  back  garden,  was  more 
inclined  for  bird-nesting  than  for  making  a display  of 
military  strength.  His  conquests  were  those  of  a 
ready  wit,  a “ quick  uptake.”  When  he  first  arrived, 
the  natives  were  hostile.  “ What  are  you  he-e  for?  ” 
cried  an  old  woman  at  her  cabin  door,  shaking  her  fist 
at  him.  “ Well,”  he  said  gaily,  “ to  tell  you  the  truth 
I came  to  ask  you  for  a kiss,  but  as  you  are  so  dis- 
agreeable about  it,  I suppose  I’d  better  be  going.”  He 
got  the  laugh  he  wanted,  for  that  and  the  many  other 
sallies  with  which  he  tempered  the  militarism  of  his 
mission. 


The  rebels,  particularly  innocent  creatures  before  the 
Rebellion,  are  encountered  here  in  that  state  of  grace  : 
Countess  Markievicz,  described  by  the  stud-groom  at 
Lissadell  as  “ the  pick  of  the  basket,  a wild,  kind 
girl”;  Joseph  Plunkett,  “a  tall,  fair,  delicate  youth, 
with  something  misty  about  him,  very  full  of  theories, 
and  with  a somewhat  opinionated  air;  he  had  a very 
young  manner  of  having  threshed  everything  out 
before  you  were  born.  If  one  had  known  that  the 
greatest  of  all  experiences  awaited  him,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  predestined,  one  might  have  understood 
better  and  been  more  patient.  ” Then  there  is  Thomas 
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MacDonagh’s  “ eager,  friendly  young  face  under  clus- 
tering curls,”  and  Sheehy  Skeffington,  “ a pacifist  and 
suffragist,  and  all  manner  of  ‘ ists,  ’ but  an  entirely 
lovable  personality.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  a 
great  blow  to  Tom  Kettle,  who  was  just  then  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  France.  He  offered,  Mrs. 
Kettle  told  me,  if  Mrs.  Skeffington  wished  it,  to  take 
off  his  uniform,  but  she  would  not  accept  such  a sacri- 
fice ” — and  he  was  left  free  to  make  the  other  sacrifice, 
to  die  in  that  same  uniform. 

* * 

* 

Katharine  Tynan’s  world,  we  have  said,  is  a gentle 
one.  Even  the  Rebellion  and  its  amenities.  She  quotes 
at  length  the  account  given  her  by  her  friend,  John 
Higgins  : “ That  evening  I witnessed  a delightful  con- 
flict between  a Volunteer  sniper  and  some  soldiers. 
The  former  was  either  too  humane  for  his  work  or  too 
uncertain ; the  latter  too  unnerved  or  too  amateurish. 
An  almighty  racket,  plenty  of  movement,  no  casual- 
ties.” And  another  picture  comes  from  a priest,  whose 
preoccupations  were  the  ways  and  means  of  saying  his 
Mass  in  a beleaguered  city.  This  was  how  one  of  them 
was  said  : “ Entering  the  Cathedral  by  the  sacristy, 
the  first  thing  I saw  was  a little  girl  fast  asleep  on  the 
vesting-table.  I didn’t  disturb  her.  When  I went  into 
the  Cathedral  I saw  men  and  women  all  fast  asleep 
lying  about  the  altar.  They  were  everywhere,  under 
the  seats  and  in  the  gangways,  all  dead  asleep.  There 
were  a couple  under  the  altar  when  I said  my  Mass.” 


.Lord  Dunsany  figures  among  Mrs.  Hinkson’s 
literary  heroes.  “ Lord  Dunsany  is  six  foot  four  of 
height,”  she  says,  almost  as  if  that  added  to  his  poetic 
stature,  and  Lord  Linlithgow  is  another  giant,  as  if 
that  also  were  another  feather  in  the  cap  she  loves  to 
decorate — as  indeed  she  loves  to  decorate  all  caps. 
One  almost  needs  to  hear  the  bnogue  in  some  of  these 
more  prosaic  statements  of  fact — the  brogue  that 
carries  personalities  along  with  it  more  endearingly 
than  printer’s  ink  can  do.  Almost  the  only  person  who 
cuts  a small  figure  in  these  pages,  almost  the  only 
person  who  is  not,  metaphorically  at  least,  well  over 
six  feet,  is  Mr.  George  Moore.  Mrs.  Hinkson  refused 
to  meet  his  eye  at  a dinner  party.  “ ‘ But  he  has  such  a 
feeling  for  your  religious  poetry,’  pleaded  Mrs.  T.  P. 
O’Connor.  Well — perhaps  he  had.  Queer  things 

happen.” 


THE  CRUSADE  OF  RESCUE. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  Lord  Archbishop  presided  at  the'  fourteenth  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  the  Crusade  of 
Rescue  and  Homes  for  Destitute  Catholic  Children,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  Archbishop’s  House.  There  were  also  present 
Mgr.  Carton  de  Wiart,  Father  John  Leather,  O.P.,  Father 
Philip  Fletcher,  Father  Herbert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Father  John 
W.  Kelly,  Father  A.  H.  Pownall,  Viscountess  D’Arcy,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Hunter,  K.S.G.,  Mr.  C.  J,  Munich,  K.S.G.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Raikes  Bromage,  M.A.  S® 

The  six  members  of  the  Council  who  retired  by  rotation  were 
re-elected  : Miss  Davies-Cooke,  Canon  T.  Doyle,  Father  Herbert 
Vaughan,  D.D.,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Father  H.  Casserly,  and 
Father  Philip  Fletcher.  The  election  of  Father  J.  W.  Kellv 
was  confirmed. 

In  the  absence  through  indisposition  of  Canon  Bans,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Crusade,  the  Annual  Report  was  read 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Hunter.  The  Crusade  could,  it  said,  celebrate 
Victory  Year  with  special  gratification,  for  it  coincided  with 
the  attainment  of  that  point  of  stable  equilibrium  in  their 
finances  towards  which  they  had  been  struggling,  often  times 
on  the  verge  of  despair,  through  a long  trail  of  weary  years. 
The  nightmare  of  an  enormously  increasing  deficit  with  which 
they  had  been  doomed  to  begin  each  year  had  been  banished. 
The  present  year  was  commenced  with  the  substantial  surplus 
of  £3,057.  From  the  nature  of  the  work  the  administration 
depended,  however,  upon  the  steady  continuance  of  public 
support.  This  satisfactory  position  had  been  attained  without 
restricting  the  maxim  of  the  ever-open  door  for  Catholic  children 
who  needed  help,"  which  had  been  the  Crusade’s  consistent 
policy  throughoutfthe  darkest  and  most  troubled ' years  of  its 
history.  The  total  income  for  the  year  amounted  to 


,£17.343  6s.  5d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ,£14,371  10s.  gd.  In 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  raise  a reserve  fund 
as  an  effective  stabiliser  in  sudden  emergencies,  and  for  the 
reduction  of  loans  and  mortgages,  £2,000  of  the  surplus  had 
been  assigned  by  resolution  of  the  Council  to  the  emergency 
fund.  The  church-box  collections  yielded,  for  the  Archdiocese 
£181  10s.  9d. ; Portsmouth,  £67  19s.  2d.;  and  Brentwood, 
£ 15  is.  1 id.  It  had  been  decided  to  place  the  church 
collections  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  parishes  as  endow- 
ments of  beds  for  eligible  cases  from  those  parishes,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  this  action  would  stimulate  the  parishioners  to  a 
consciousness  of  local  responsibility  for  the  orphan  children 
in  their  midst.  The  annual  collection  amongst  the  children 
was  not  merely  a mechanical  penny-in-the-slot  collection,  but 
could  be  made  a real  education  in  the  development  of  individual 
and  personal  service.  It  had  been  felt  that  the  time  was 
opportune  to  develop  the  children’s  Good  Shepherd  Sunday 
demonstration,  and  the  Cardinal  had  intimated  his  desire  that 
a large  effort  should  be  made  in  that  direction.  A committee 
was  contemplated  of  parish  priests,  the  authorities  of  secondary 
and  elementary  schools,  and  the  parents  of  children,  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  Cardinal’s  desire  of  co-operat- 
ing with  the  children  in  a grand  display,  which  might  be  timed 
for  an  open-air  procession  such  as  was  familiar  in  the  North 
of  England.  The  Good  Shepherd  Sunday  collection  at  West- 
minster amounted  to  £343  14s.  3jd. 

The  report  goes  on  to  analyse  the  income,  and  shows  that 
the  net  profit  from  the  sale  of  rubbish  during  the  year  was 
£1,549  19s.  8d.  The  average  number  of  children  in  maintenance 
was  570,  at  an  average  cost  per  head  of  £ 19  18s.  6d.  The 
children  who  were  at  convents  in  Bruges  during  the  German 
occupation  had  survived  the  ordeal  without  further  injury  than 
the  terrible  hardships  they  were  compelled  to  endure.  Some 
had  come  back  and  some  remained  in  the  convents  where  the 
privations  they  suffered  with  the  nuns  who  protected  them 
had  seared  their  young  memories  for  all  their  lives.  The 
After  Care  Committee  followed  up  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  passed  from  the  direct  charge  of  the  Society. 
The  two  associations  of  " old  boys  ” and  “ old  girls  ” were 
intended  to  develop  the  sense  of  independence  on  right  linos 
and  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  while  affording 
scope  for  co-operation  and  worthy  social  intercourse.  They 
had  proved  a decided  success.  A new  development  would 
carry  the  work  of  rescue  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  defensive 
and  protective  action,  and  would  constitute  it  a real  and  most 
effective  constructive  agency.  The  schools  were  now  being 
placed  under  the  Board  of  Education,  and  their  improved 
financial  position  had  brought  within  present  realisation  their 
aspiration  with  regard  to  secondary  education.  Among  the 
great  number  of  children  who  came  within  their  care  were  a 
few  whose  mental  qualifications,  personal  character  and  assured 
freedom  from  external  interference  marked  them  out  for 
extended  opportunities  in  a continued  education  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  capital  needed  for  one  scholarship  was  £1,000, 
the  holders  of  scholarships  being  maintained  and  their  education 
continued  until  they  were  established  in  the  particular  career 
which  they  elected. 

The  report  and  financial  statement  were  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  Father  John  Leather,  O.P.,  seconded  by  Father 
J.  W.  Kelly. 

The  Cardinal  prefaced  a brief  address  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  appointed  Father  George  Craven  to  assist 
Canon  Bans  in  place  of  the  late  Father  Herbert  Collins,  C.F., 
who  was  killed  in  action. % His  Eminence  said  he  felt  that  such 
an  important  work  as  the  Crusade  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  health  and  strength|of  one  man,  and  he  had  been 
concerned  since  Father  Collins  was! taken  from  them  to  see  in 
what  way  he  could  give  assistance  to  Canon,  Bans.  In  a refer- 
ence to  the  adoption  by  the  Crusade  of  the  j provisions  of  the 
Education  Act,  the  Cardinal  said  it  was  a- great  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  ought  to  lead|to|even”  greater!  efficiency. 
He  would  be  happy  to  give  £10  a year  [for  the  next  five  years 
towards  the  scholarship  fund.^The  report  was  in  every  way 
an  encouraging  one. Five  years  ago* the  whole  work  seemed 
to  bejcrumbling  away,  and  now  they  closed  the  war  period 
with  a balance  which  was  beyond  their  wildest' expectations. 
Charities  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  during ''the  war,  and 
those  which  had  been  able  to  make  a public  appeal  had  been 
generously  supported.  It  showed  that  a great  many  people 
who  had  during  the  war  earned  more  than  formerly  had  been 
willing  to  give  generously  of  their  substance  to  such  works 
as  the  Crusade  of  Rescue.  It  was  a very  fine  sign  of  the  spirit 
animating  the  people. 


The  Women's  Emancipation  Bill.— -The  Catholic  Women’s  Suf- 
frage Society  are  proposing  to  take  part  with  other  women  socie- 
ties in  a procession  which  will  walk  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  1, 
to  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  where  a meeting  is  to 
be  held  :n  support  of  the  Women’s  Emancipation  B:ll,  which 
comes  up  again  for  discussion  in  Parliament  on  July  4.  The 
object  of  this  gathering  at  the  Memorial  Hall  is  chiefly  to  give 
support  to  the  clause  in  the  Bill  which  proposes  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  women  under  thirty  years  of  age.  A unique  feature 
of  the  meeting  will  be  that  all  the  speakers  will  be  under  thirty. 
They  will  represent  all  classes — professional  and  industrial.  All 
Catholic  women,  whether  over  or  under  thirty,  are  invited  to  take 
part,  and  to  walk  in  the  procession  under  the  banner  of  the 
Catholic  Women’s  Suffrage  Society,  meeting  at  6.30  p.m.  outside 
the  office  of  the  Woolen’s  Freedom  League  at  144,  High  Holborn. 
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TRUTH  AND  CANDOUR 


Joe  and  Bui  had  not 
met  for  many  a long 
year,  but  had  fallcn 
across  one  another’s 
paths  at  last.  Said 
Joe,  “ That’s  funny, 
Bill ; I was  dreaming 
of  you  last  night.” 
“ Di earning  about  me, 
Joe  ! What  was  it  all 
about  ?”  “Well,  1 
thought  I was  going 


up  cl  IdUUtr  rCutiUUJ; 
nearly  to  the  clouds, 
and  I had  had  to  mark 
each  rung  with  a bit 
of  chalk  for  every  fib 
I had  told.  The  funny 
part  of  it  was  when  I 
was  half  way  up  I met 
you.”  What  was  I 
doing,  J oe  ? ” “ Well, 

Bill,  you  were  coming 
down  for  another  basket 
of  chalk  ! ” I have 
told  this  little  yarn 
once  before,  and  I 
promptly  had  a letter 
from  an  advertising  firm 
in  our  business  asking 
if  I could,  do  with  some 
more  cliaik.  Reader, 

I have  chalked  it  up 
enough  of  late  years 
that  the  proverbial 
grain  of  Cerebos  is  not 
needed  with  any  state- 
ment I make  because 
they  are  stamped  w'ith 
the  h a 1 1-m  ark  of 
TRUTH.  Even  the 
proverbial  business  lie 
is  non-existent  in  my 
business,  and  if  I say 
so,  it  is  so. 

I am  tempted  to 
quote  Charles  Kingsley 
once  again— are  we  not 
celebrating  his  cen- 
tenary this  month  ? 

When  he  was  asked 
which  virtue  he  ad- 
mired most,  replied 
“ Truth,”  and  the  vice 
to  which  he  was  most 
lenient,  he  answered, 

“All  except  lying.” 

At  my  great  weekly 
auction  sale,  held  on 
Monday,  June  23rd, 
nearly  all  the  384  lots 
were  sold.  Some  idea 
of  the  importance  of 
this  WEEKRY  SARK 
can  be  formed  when  I 
state  that  the  six  best 
lots  realised  £5,370, 
th'rty  others,  £7,1 55  10s. 

Of  those  you  see  illus- 
trated, the  seventeen 
lots  sold  for  £4,462. 

The  three  cluster  emer- 
ald and  diamond  rings 
sold  for  £475  ; the 
three  pearls  for  £540  ; 
the  two  diamond  neck- 
lets, £1,760.  The  half- 
hoop diamond  bracelet 
sold  for  £320,  the 
two  diamond  and  pearl 
bracelets,  £180  ; three 
stone  diamond  ring  on 
the  right,  £277 ; ear- 
rings and  pendant, 

£250  ; the  leaf  brooch, 

£380.  Many  items  sold 
for  double  and  treble 
the  prices  even  the 
writer  expected. 

You  will  probably 
agree  that  I have  said 
enough  about  myself 
lately',  so  I propose 
shortly'  to  let  my  cus- 
tomers have  a chance, 
so  shall  print  250  letters 
of  appreciation  that 
have  reached  me  during 
the  last  tw'o  or  three 
months.  Their  absolute 
genuineness  can  be 
vouched  for  by  the 
Editor  of  this  Journal. 

They'  will  be  repro- 
duced word  for  word 
with  the  names  and 
addresses  only  being 
omitted.  Here  is  an  example 

“Dear  Mr.  Hurcomb, — Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  letter 
and  cheque,  and  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  for  me.  I am 
quite  delighted  with  the  prices.  I cannot  thank  you  enough  for 
having  sold  the  coffee-pot  ■ o well.  And,  again,  I have  told  so  many 


friends  about  thejdiamond  r ug  for  which  you  pan  me  £147  S — ■ — , 

G>— , C all  said  from  £70  to  £90.  How  fortunate  I heard  of 

you ! The  money  has  done  so  much  good  already. — Sincerely 

yours,  ” ’ 

My  readers  will  understand  that  I cannot  give  the  names  in  full, 
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but  let  me  say  one  of  the  firms  mentioned  ir,  I suppose,  the  largest 
ami  oldest  established  a London.  The  two  others  are  by  “ Spec:al 
Appointment,”  and  exhibit  the  Royal  Arms,  &c.  They  look  ail 
very  fine  over  the  main  entrance,  but  the  writer,  although  under  the 
patronage  of  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  cannot  c'a:m 
the  distinction  of  a Royal  Appointment ; nevertheless,  I can  claim 
that  I am  by  “special  appointment”  to  all  those  who  need  helping  over 
the  stile,  &c.  My  word  ! if  you  only  knew  the  names  of  the  grandees 
who  keep  the  lift  to  the  third  floor  on  the  go,  you  would  marvel 
at  my  modesty  and  self-repression. 

At  the  close  of  my  sale  on  Monday  last  a deputation  of  dealers 
waited  on  the  Prime  Auctioneer.  I listened  to  them  with  patient 
consideration,  and  promised  that  their  grievances  should  be  remedied. 
Mr.  Isaacs  hoped  that  I would  not  hold  a tale  on  Bank  Holiday 
because  he  wanted  to  take  his  wife  and  family  to  Margate.  Messrs. 
Nelson  and  White  had  also  made  up  their  minds  to  go  with  their 
respective  families,  and  so  on.  I decided  on  the  spot,  therefore, 
that  no  sales  should  take  place  in  August  until  the  25th,  but  at  the 
same  time  reminded  the  deputation  it  would  be  a step  unheard  of 
in  auctioneering  annals.  Therefore  my  sales. will  be  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  which  would  just  give 
them  time  to  take  a week-end  ticket  to  fetch  the  wives  and  children 
home.  After  thanking  the  Prime  Auctioneer,  the  deputation  with- 
drew. ... 

Last  week  I was  speaking  of  “ Undesigned  Coincidences.  Now, 
curiously  enough,  in  the  columns  of  Truth  for  last  week  you  have  other 
examples.  Those  who  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  “ Truth  ” 
will  not  go  far  wrong.  Well,  I was  telling  how  a great  journalist — 
the  late  Sir  Edwin  Arnold— twenty  years  ago,  after  his  first  trans- 
action with  me,  said  that  “ There  are  some  honest  jewellers,  after 
all.”  Twelve  years  ago  another  great  journalist — the  Editor  of 
Truth— said,  “ I had  a wide  and  honourable  reputation,”  and  during 
the  past  eight  years  many  editors  have  said  ail  sorts  of  nice  things 
about  me.  Notwithstanding  my  apparently'  pharisaical  utterances 
I have  never  been  caught  doing  anything  dishonourable,  and  more 
than  that  anything  otherwise  than  commendable. 

t value,  buy,  sell  at  auction  jewels,  ancient  plate,  old  Sheffield, 
modern  silver,  &c.  Rare  stamps  and  stamp  collections  pur- 
chased. Special  experts  for  porcelain,  engravings,  pictures, 
works  of  art.  Auction  and  Estate  Agents.  Valuations  for  all 
purposes,  inventories  made  for  probate,  fire,  and  other  insur- 
ances, household  effects,  &c. — castle  or  cottage. 

N. B. — On  no  account  address  your  parcels  otherwise  than  : — 
W.  E.  HURCOMB,  170-173,  Piccadilly,  W.i.  (lift  to  third  floor 

Telephone  : Regent  475. 

Special  labels  supplied,  for  heavy  railway  boxes. 

Catholic  Evidence  Guild  Lectures.— On  the  evening  of 
Corpus  Christi  Day  a large  crowd  assembled  near  the  Marble  Arch 
entrance  of  Hyde  Park  to  hear  a lecture  delivered  by  Father  Leo, 

O. F.M.  The  occasion  was  a notable  one,  for  it  is  perhaps  cen- 
turies since  last  a friar  defended  the  faith  at  Tyburn  gateway. 
Catholics  may  rejoice  that  Tyburn  to-day  should  have  become  a 
site  for  free  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  sinister 
platform  of  300  years  ago  with  its  gibbet  and  quartering  block  is 
replaced  by  the  platform  or  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. 

The  Catholic  Association.— At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  on  June  24,  Father  E.  M. 
Daniell,  parish  priest  of  SS.  Anselm  and  Cecilia,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  solemnly  blessed  the  new  Offices  of  the  Association  at 
King’s  Chambers,  29-31,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C.2.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  present  at  the  ceremony  were  the  Very 
Rev.  Canon  L.  G.  Vere  (chairman  of  committee),  Messrs.  G.  H. 
White  (hon.  treasurer),  W.  J.  Synnott,  S.  H.  Egan,  A.  M. 
Colgan,  M.  J.  Collins,  A.  J.  Perry,  and  Charles  J.  Munich, 
IC.S.G.  (hon.  secretary).  The  president,  Earl  Denbigh,  Mr.  J.  M. 
McGrath,  J.P.  (deputy  chairman  of  committee),  and  several  other 
members  were,  on  account  of  absence  from  town  and  other  causes, 
prevented  from  attending. 

Knaresborough  : The  Crag  Chapel. — Mass  has  once 

again  been  celebrated  at  this  chapel,  popularly  known  as  St. 
Robert’s,  where  on  a lovely  summer  morning  early  this  week 
some  fifty  Catholics  assembled  beneath  the  overhanging  rocks 
and  woods  on  the  romantic  river  banks.  Abbot  Cummins, 
O.S.B.,  gave  a short  address  before  Mass,  and  said  that  it  was 
a privilege  to  assist  at  this  restoration  of  an  ancient  shrine 
to  its  pristine  purpose  after  long  desecration.  Over  500  years 
ago  pious  hands  formed  this  little  oratory,  carving  pillars  and 
roofs,  and  altars,  and  canopy  out  of  the  living  rock  to  make 
a tabernacle  for  our  Lord,  dedicating  it  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Crag.  Where  Blessed  Mary  comes  she  ever  brings  her  Divine 
Son°;  His  sacred  figure  consecrated  the  spot,  and  on  this  tiny 
altar  from  time  to  time  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  was  duly 
offered  for  God's  glory  and  man’s  peace.  The  image-breakers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  desecrated  the  shrine,  and  casting 
out  into  the  desert  the  Lord’s  handmaid  and  her  Son.  For 
nigh  400  years  it  lay  forsaken,  yet  perhaps  not  always  so,  for 
a non-Catholic  visitor,  about  1700,  describes  the  chapel 
with  altar  decked  with  flowers  and  the  ground  with  rushes, 
for  ye  devout  that  did  frequent  it  ’ ; and  one  likes  to  think 
of  some  proscribed  priest,  perhaps  my  predecessor,  the  chaplain 
at  Plompton,  gathering  a few  faithful  here,  with  the  connivance 
of  tolerant  neighbours,  and  in  their  presence  offering  up  the 
sacred  mysteries  that  were  elsewhere  banned.  Thank  God 
to-day  for  the  freedom  of  these  happier  times,  not  forgetting 
those  who,  in  dark  hours,  longed  to  see  this  day,  but  never 
saw  It.  Ask  His  blessing  on  the  benefactors  where  liberality 
has  restored  this  holy  spot  to  Catholic  hands  ; pray  also  for 
the  town  and  neighbours  amongst  whom  you  live,  and  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  fair  land  that  once  was  known 
as  Blessed  Mary’s  dower.  . 

A group  in  stone  of  the  Madonna  and  Divine  Child  is  being 
carved  by  Mr.  Milbu  n,  of  York,  which  will  shortly  be  placed 
in  the  long-empty  s metuary,  adding  greatly  to  its  interest 
and  beauty. 


SPAIN'S  CONSECRATION  TO  THE  SACRED  HEART 

A National  Act. 

On  May  30,  in  the  ''Cerro  de  !os  Angeles,”  at  the  gates 
of  Madrid,  at  a spot  which  may  be  considered  to  be  geo- 
_ graphically  the  centre  of  the  ■ Iberian  Peninsula,  . writes 
the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Milanese  Catholic  organ, 
L' Italia,  there  has  been  erected  the  magnificent  national 
votive  monument  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  an  exquisite 
work  of  art  and  of  'faith,  built  up  stone  by  stone  by  the 
offerings  of  all  Faithful  Spain.  Among  the  largest  donors 
— though  the  two  most  generous  ones  have  remained 
anonymous — is  Count  Graqui,  who  offered  50,000  pesetas 
(francs)  for  the  first  thousand  stones  of  this  granite  and 
marble  colossus  ; but  from  all  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
nation  offerings,  even  very  modest  ones,  have  contributed 
to  this  extraordinary  manifestation. 

On  the  last  Friday  of  May,  beneath  a southern  spring 
sun,  all  Madrid  hastened  to  the  Cerro  de  los  Angeles. 
Half  an  hour’s  run  in  a motor  brought  me  to  a spot  where 
the  eye  rests  in  the  enchantment'  of  a superb  panorama 
from  the  summit  of  a large,  sunlit  hill.  On  this  summit 
now  stands  the  Christian  monument.  Upon  a very  wide 
base,  large  historical  and  symbolical  groups  occupy  the 
rising  steps  at  either  side — on  the  right,  a group  of  saints, 
the  principal  saints  of  Spain,  are  looking  up,  with  an 
expression  of  ecstasy,  to  the  Divine  Master ; on  the  left, 
a crowd  of  sufferers,  pious  women,  workpeople,  little 
children  in  care  of  a Sister  of  Charity.  All  are  looking 
upwards.  And  at  the  top,  on  an  elegant  pedestal  over 
twenty-five  metres  in  height,  stands  Christ  extending  his 
arms  in  benediction.  The  monument,  which  reaches 
a total  height  of  over  forty  metres,  rises  aloft  as  if  in  an 
outburst  of  light.  The  elegant  pedestal  is  embraced  by 
two  angels,  whose  immense  outspread  wings  seem  to  give 
wings  to  the  colossal  group.  Between  the  angels  is  a 
bas-relief  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  national  coat  of  arms, 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  Redeemer  the  simple  and  noble 
inscription  : “ Bless  Spain  ! ” 

Imagine  this  group  of  figures,  arranged  in  the  suggestive 
beauty  of  a monument  light  and  lofty  as  an  obelisk  ; all 
around  an  immense  open  space  without  any  buildings, 
but  all  green  with  meadows  or  golden  with  sands,  and 
you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  unforgettable  feast  at  which 
we  have  assisted,  together  with  all  Spain.  The  concourse 
was  enormous  ; the  authorities,  both  religious  and  civil, 
the  Nuncio,  the  Bishop  of  Madrid,  and  twenty  other 
Spanish  Bishops,  the  Ministers,  representatives  of  the 
religious  associations  and  confraternities,  the  whole  forming 
a scene  so  picturesque  and  so  singular  that  it  recalled  the 
most  fantastic  visions  of  the  Spain  of  old.  All  these 
vehicles,  these  motors,  drawn  up  in  line  along  the  vast 
plain,  impressed  a characteristic  physiognomy  on  the 
Cerro  de  los  Angeles,  as  the  shining  tops  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  carriages  gleamed  like  flames  in  the  sun. 
A wide  road,  marked  out  by  the  vehicles  themselves, 
led  up  to  the  monument.  At  the  foot  of  the  structure 
was  an  altar  decorated  with  red  damask  and  surrounded 
by  a forest  of  palms  and  flowers.  On  the  right  was  the 
royal  tribune,  on  the  left  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. In  a square  of  400  metres,  kept  by  a cordon  of 
troops,  were  crowded  all  the  notabilities  of  Spanish  society. 
All  had  taken  their  places  when  a great  Spanish  flag  was 
hoisted  by  the  side  of  the  monument.  The  Nuncio, 
Mgr.  Ragonesi,  assisted  by  the  Canons  of  Madrid,  in 
pontifical  robes  blessed  the  grandiose  work  of  art.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  began  the  Mass,  celebrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madrid.  The  solemn  silence  was  broken  only 
when,  exactly  at  11.30,  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family 
took  their  place  in  their  tribune. 

At  the  end  of  Mass,  the  Secretary  read  the  telegram 
in  which  the  Pope  gave  the  Bishop  of  Madrid  the  faculty 
to  impart  the  Papal  Benediction,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do. 

The  King  Reads  the  Act  of  Consecration. 

We  had  reached  the  culminating  moment  of  the  magni- 
ficent ceremony.  The  Duke  del  Infantado,  President  of 
the  Council  and  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Military  Orders, 
handed  to  the  King  an  artistic  parchment  containing  the 
Act  of  Consecration.  King  Alfonso  approached  the  steps 
of  the  monument  on  the  Gospel  side,  whilst  all  stood  and 
the  troops  presented  arms.  The  firm  voice  of  the 
Sovereign  echoed  through  the  sun-bathed  square.  The 
words  of  the  Act  were  heard,  syllable  by  syllable,  even 
by  those  at  the  greatest  distance  : 

“ Heart  of  Jesus  in  the  Sacrament,  Heart  of  the  God-Man, 
I edeemer  of  the  World,  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords, 
Spain,  the  people  of  Thy  inheritance  and  Thy  predilection, 
to-day  prostrates  herself  in  reverence  before  this  throne  of  Thy 
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goodness,  which  is  raised  for  Thee  in  the  centre  of  the  nation- 
Participating  in  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the  Spanish  royalty 
and  proudly  continuing  the  story  of  its  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  Thy  divine  Person,  we  confess  that  Thou  earnest  on  earth 
to  found  the  Kingdom  of  God,  based  on  the  peace ' of  souls 
redeemed  by  Thy  Blood  and  on  the  happiness  of  the  peoples 
gathered  together  under  Thy  holy  law.  We  recognise  that 
the  evidence  of  Thy  Divinity  is  to  grant  a participation  of  Thy 
power  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth  and  to  give  efficacy  and  sanction 
to  all  just  laws,  on  the  observance  of  which  depends  the  empire 
of  order  and  of  peace.  Thou  art  the  Sure  Way  leading  to  life 
eternal  ; the  Light  inextinguishable  illuminating  men’s  minds 
that  they  may  know  the  truth  ; the  Actuating  Principle  of  all 
life  and  of  all  legitimate  social  progress.  In  Thee  and  in  the 
power  and  sweetness  of  Thy  grace  all  virtues  take  their  rise 
and  all  forms  of  heroism  which  elevate  and  beautify  the  soul. 
May  Thy  holy  kingdom  come  to  us,  the  kingdom  of  justice 
and  love.  May  it  come  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in  the  bosom  of 
families,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  learned,  in  the  academic 
halls  of  science  and  letters,  in  our  laws  and  our  national 
institutions.  Thanks  to  Thee,  O Lord,  for  having  mercifully 
spared  us  from  the  common  misfortune  of  the  War  which  has 
bathed  so  many  nations  in  blood.  Continue  towards  us  the 
work  of  Thy  loving  Providence.  From  these  heights,  which  we 
have  chosen  for  Thee,  as  a symbol  of  the  desire  which  animates 
us  to  see  Thee  preside  over  all  our  undertakings,  bless  the  poor, 
the  workers,  the  proletariat,  so  that,  in  the  peaceful  harmony 
of  all  social  classes,  they  may  find  the  justice  and  the  charity 
which  will  render  their  life  more  happy  and  their  labour  more 
fruitful.  Bless  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Fatherland,  so  that  in  the  loyalty  of  their  discipline  and 
the  valour  of  their  arms  they  may  ever  be  the  safeguard  of  the 
nation  and  the  defence  of  right.  Bless  us  all,  who  here  united 
in  the  cordial  and  joint  love  of  Religion  and  Fatherland,  desire 
to  consecrate  to  Thee  our  life,  desiring  no  other  reward  than 
to  die  in  faithfulness  to  Thy  love  and  in  the  union  of  Thy 
Adorable  Heart.” 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Act  of  Consecration, 
a procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  took  place.  The 
Cardinal  Primate  was  accompanied  by  his  ministers  and 
the  Bishops,  and  followed  by  representatives  of  the 
religious  orders  and  confraternities,  and  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  all  singing  : the  canticle  “ Pange  lingua  ” 
alternating  with  the  notes  of  the  National  Hymn.  When 
from  the  steps  of  the  monument  the  Cardinal  imparted 
the  triple  benediction,  the  silence  was  so  profound  that 
the  fluttering  of  the  banners  in  the  breeze  could  be  heard. 

The  wonderful  feast  is  at  an  end.  All  Spain  participated 
in  it  in  spirit,  for  in  every  diocese  the  Act  of  Consecration 
was  repeated  before  the  altars,  with  Solemn  General  Com- 
munion. As  the  vast  crowd  separated,  applause  burst  out 
on  all  sides  towards  the  King  and  the  more  notable  person- 
ages ; whilst  groups  of  the  people  sang  religious  and 
national  hymns. 


TEMPERANCE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 

Speech  by  Cardinal  Bourne. 

In  the  absence,  caused  by  a bereavement,  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Cardinal  Bourne  was  called  upon  to  preside  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  Temperance  Council  of  the  Christian  Churches 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster.  His 
Eminence  is  a joint  president  of  the  Counci'.  The  meeting  was  to 
“ protest  against  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  until  a permanent  measure  of 
reform  has  been  enacted  by  Parliament.”  The  Cardinal  moved 
a resolution  in  these  terms,  and  after  many  prominent  speakers 
had  addressed  the  gathering  the  motion  was  carried  enthusias- 
tically. 

The  Cardinal  proposed  that  the  meeting  should  express  sympathy 
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with  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  cause  which 
deprived  them  of  his  presence.  The  audience  stood  in  silent 
approval. 

His  Eminence  said  they  had  come  to  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a critical  moment  in  the  history  of  temperance  reform  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  importance  of  what  might  be 
a crisis  which  had,  no  doubt,  inspired  the  calling  of  that  meeting. 
If  they  cast  back  their  minds  to  the  days  before  the  war  they 
would  remember  how  many  points  ol  temperance  reform  seemed, 
to  those  who  considered  the  matter,  quite  obvious  and  very  easy 
of  application.  And  yet  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large  there 
seemed  to  be  comparatively  little  perception  of  how  easily  a great 
step  forward  might  be  made  in  the  direction  of  temperance  with- 
out any  undue  curtailment  of  individual  liberty.  The  war  revea'ed 
to  many  who  had  not  thought  about  the  matter  the  real  condi- 
tions that  were  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  adoption  of 
such  reforms  as  those  to  which  he  had  alluded.  It  was  speedily 
seen  that  in  the  excitement  of  war-time,  in  the  number  of  tempta- 
tions that  were  quite  unnecessarily  being  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  fighting  men,  the  efficiency  of  the  military  preparations  were 
being  impaired.  On  every  side  people  were  aware  that  a great 
many  evils  were  rife  in  our  midst  that  could  be  traced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  abuse  of  strong  drink.  Various  steps  were 
taken  to  lessen  the  occasions  on  which  men  ready  to  answer  the 
call  of  duty,  in  going  to  the  front  or  rejoining  their  ships,  were 
kept  back  from  carrying  out  their  true  impulses  simply  because 
the  temptations  of  strong  drink  were  thrown  in  their  path.  It 
became  a crying  scandal.  Many  enactments  were  made,  of  an 
insufficient  character,  and  at  last  a great  step  forward  was  taken 
in  the  setting  up,  in  May,  1915,  of  the  Control  Board.  That,  he 
thought,  might  be  taken  as  showing  that  at  last  the  nation  had 
awakened  to  a great  extent  to  an  appreciation  of  the  terrible  evil 
in  their  midst.  Over  four  years  had  gone  since  the  Control  Board 
came  into  existence,  and  they  might  claim,  looking  back  upon  that 
period,  that  very  clear,  definite  and  substantial  results  had  been 
obtained.  Those  benefits  had  been  summed  up  under  five  heads  : 
The  increased  efficiency  in  the  fighting  forces  ; increased  efficiency 
in  the  workers  ; immense  improvement  in  many  areas  in  the  home 
life  of  the  people  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  ; 
concurrently,  statistics  showed  that  many  of  the  diseases  resulting 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  abuse  of  strong  drink  had  diminished 
to  a large  extent,  and  they  could  all  bear  witness  to  the  immense 
improvement  in  public  order  in  those  places  in  which  the  scandal 
was  most  rife.  Those  were  very  substantial  advantages  gained  by 
the  restrictions,  and  the  point  arose  : what  was  to  happen  with 
the  return  of  Peace? 

Claiming  as  we  do,”  continued  the  Cardinal,  “ that  the 
restrictions  already  imposed  have  been  of  the  very  greatest  pos- 
sible value  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  it  seems  that  no  inter- 
ference should  be  made  with  those  restrictions  until  time  and 
opportunity  have  been  given  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Government  to 
consider  the  whole  question  dispassionately,  and  to  introduce  and 
to  pass  legislation  to  make  permanent  the  benefits  already  gained. 
There  is  one  argument  which  has  been  opposed  to  the  claim  which 
I have  stated.  It  has  been  claimed  that  while  it  is  quite  true 
that  a great  benefit  has  been  gained,  that  a great  improvement 
has  been  wrought  in  the  habits  of  the  nation,  that  benefit  and 
improvement  have  not  been  brought  about  to  any  great  extent 
by  these  _ restrictions ; that  if  statistics  appeared  to  prove  that 
such  an  improvement  had  been  brought  about,  it  was  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  very  large  number  of  men  who  had  given  up 
their  lives  in  the  war,  to  the  very  large  number  of  soldiers  fighting 
across  the  seas,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  police  control  had 
been  largely  relaxed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  convictions  for  crimes 
were  not  reliable  and  do  n t bear  out  the  claims  of  which  I have 
spoken.  These  claims  have  been  made  by  serious  persons.  Per- 
serially  the  claim  seems  to  me  absolutely  absurd.  I am  qu:te 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  contributory  causes  for  the  im- 
provement, and  above  all  we  owe  a tribute  to  the  sense  of  self- 
restraint  awakened  among  our  people  by  the  sorrows  and  anxieties 
of  war.  But  I believe  that  the  main  cause  of  this  much  more 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  the  fact  that  th:s  self-restraint  and 
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good  will  of  the  people  has  been  helped  and  encouraged  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  restrictions  which  are  now  in  force.  There  is  only 
one  real  valid  argument  that,  it  seems  to  me,  should  ever  make 
us  pause  in  the  consideration  of  the  imposition  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation, and  that  is  : Is  such  restriction  necessary — is  such  curtail- 
ment of  individual  liberty  in  a matter  that  is  not  definitely  for- 
bidden by  natural  or  divine  law  necessary  in  these  particular  cir- 
cumstances? It  is  an  appeal  which,  I think,  goes  home  to  most 
of  us,  an  appeal  which  we  must  never  set  aside  carelessly,  and  an 
appeal  which  it  is  important  to  take  to  mind  especially  at  the 
present  day,  because  there  are  forms  of  legislation  being  earnestly 
pushed  forward  in  other  directions  which  seem  to  many  people 
to  be  nearing  dangerously  to  the  point  at  which  there  is  undue 
interference  with  individual  liberty.  But  in  this  particular  case 
1 do  not  see  how  that  objection  can  be  raised.  The  whole  history 
of  the  traffic  in  liquor  is  marked  at  every  point,  and  is  necessarily 
marked,  by  successive  curtailments  of  individual  liberty,  and  un- 
fortunately, such  restrictions  in  the  past  have  seemed  to  regard 
the  liquor  traffic  rather  in  the  light  of  its  contribution  to  the  public 
revenue  than  of  its  relat’on  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  that 
point  of  view  from  which  we  have  to  get  away  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  must  look  at  such  restrictions  as  being 
rendered  necessary  precisely  because  in  this  matter  the 

liberty  of  the  individual  must  give  way  to  the  all-important  claims 
of  public  welfare.  Strong  drink  may  have  its  purpose  and  its 
uses.  There  are  many  other  things  which  have  their  purpose 
and  uses.  During  the  late  war  every  form  of  explosive  was  of 
immense  importance  in  gaining  for  us  the  victory  which  has  been 
granted  in  such  a wonderful  way.  Strong  poisonous  drugs  have 
their  utility.  Yet  how  many  restrictions  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
individual  in  order  that  explosives  may  not  be  housed  to  the 
public  danger^  and  that  poisons,  stimulants  and  narcotics  may  not 
be  sold  to  the  public  danger. 

“ Apart  from  that  it  seem'  to  me  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
argument  that  can  be  urged  reasonably  against  the  restrict’ons 
in  force  taken  as  a whole.  What  we  claim  is  that  before  these 
restrictions  be  allowed  to  sink  out  of  sight,  because  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  them  no  longer  exist  in  the  same  way, 
time  and  opportunity  may  be  given  to  the  whole  nation  to  pass 
a mature  judgment  upon  them,  and  that  then  the  Government 
may  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  either  maintain  these  restrictions 
or  substitute  others  that  will  meet  the  same  purpose  as  well  as, 
if  not  better  than,  those  actually  in  force.” 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  M.P.,  K.B.E.,  who 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  met  with  the  whole-hearted 
approval  of  the  large  audience,  referred  to  the  “ statesmanlike 
character  of  His  Eminence’s  speech.  ” 


Grayshott  : Canadian  Memorial. — A memorial  which 

has  been  erected  (by  kind  permission  of  the  parish  priest. 
Father  Harvey)  by  the  Catholic  Canadian  soldiers  in  memory 
of  their  dead  comrades  who  he  in  the  little  churchyard  of  St. 
Joseph’s.  Grayshott,  was  unveiled  on  Sunday,  June  22,  by 
General  Bell,  G.O.C.,  Witley  and  Bramshott. 

The  ceremony  was  altogether  of  a religious  character,  carried 
out  with  a mingled  dignity  and  simplicity  which  was  very 
impressive.  The  memorial  itself  consists  of  a Wayside  Cross 
of  great  size  and  unusual  beauty,  from  the  workshops  of  Messrs. 
Burns  & Oates.  It  is  very  nobly  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
that  part  of  the  small  cemetery  where  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gallant  Canadians  lie  at  rest.  The  graves  were  beautifully 
decorated  by  the  offerings  of  their  comrades  who,  although 
the  camps  are  now  nearly  empty,  mustered  in  considerable 
numbers.  Father  Knox,  who  worked  so  long  and  effectively 
at  Bramshott,  gave  a short  discourse,  in  which,  after  touching 
on  the  significance  which  such  a representation  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross  must  have  for  all  right  thinking  men,  drew  a touching 
parallel  between  the  soldier  who  cried  out  on  Calvary  : " Indeed 
this  was  the  Son  of  God  ” and  the  many  soldiers  who,  in  the 
last  four  years,  had  given  the  same  testimony  with  their  blood, 
recognising  the  value  of  sacrifice  as  sanctified  in  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  ended  by  committing  the  Cross,  and  the 
graves  it  guarded,  to  the  reverential  keeping  of  the  country 
which  he  and  his  comrades  were  about  to  leave. 

The  Cross  was  blessed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Workman.  A 
hymn  of  the  Precious  Blood  was  sung,  in  which  all  present 
joined,  and  the  ceremony  concluded  by  the  Last  Post,  after 
which  Benediction  was  given  in  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

Among  those  present  were  General  Bell,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  and 
Mrs.  Bell,  Major  Eastlake,  M.C.,  and  Lieut.  H.  J.  Harris  (H.Q., 
Bramshott),  Lieut.  R.  S.  Mitchell,  Rev.  Louis  G.  Harvey, 
parish  priest  of  Grayshott ; Lieut. -Col.  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Workman,  V.G.,  C.B.E.,  M.C.,  Senior  Catholic  Chaplain  in 
the  Canadian  Army  ; Lieut. -Col.  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Fortier, 
M.C.,  Senior  Catholic  Chaplain,  Canadian  Corps  ; Major  the 
Rev.  Father  J.  J.  O’Gorman,  Major  the  Rev.  Father  Desjardins, 
Major  the  Rev.  Father  R.  C.  McGillway,  M.C.,  Major  the  Rev. 
Father  John  Knox,  the  Rev.  Fathers  P.  J.  Kelly,  Mulhall, 
S.J.,  C.  F.  Bordon,  G.  Cote  and  Rooney;  Mrs.  James  Hope, 
Miss  Howard,  Miss  Orwin,  President  of  the  C.W.L.  Hut  at 
Bramshott,  with  her  helpers,  the  Hon.  Evelyne  Fitzherbert, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle,  and  Miss  Egerton  Castle,  Mrs. 
Clutton  and  others. 

Accrington  : Ordinations. — His  Lordship  Bishop  John 

Vaughan  held  an  Ordination  last  Sunday,  June  22,  at  the  Jesuit 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Accrington,  Lancs,  at  which  the 
Rev.  Francis  Diamond  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood. 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
DIOCESES 

WESTMINSTER 

THE  CARDINAL’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

July  1,  Tuesday. — -Westminster  Cathedral : assists  at  High 
Mass,  10.30  a.m. 

July  2,  Wednesday. — Convent  of  Sion,  Bayswater : gives  Con- 
firmation, 3.30  p.m. 

July  3,  Thursday. — Carmelite  Convent,  Notting  Hill : presides 
at  Clothing,  2.30  p.m. 

July  4,  Friday. — 25,  Kensington  Court : presides  at  Rawal 

Pindi  meeting,  3.30  p.m. 

July  5,  Saturday. — Convent,  Harrow  Weald  : gives  Confirma- 
tion, 3.30  p.m. 

July  6,  Sunday. — Fulham  : gives  Confirmation,  4.30  p.m.  ; 

makes  Visitation,  6.30  p.m. 

July  7,  Monday. — Westminster  Cathedral : assists  at  H:gh 

Mass,  Sermon  and  Te  Deum  for  the  Re- 
union of.  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
11.30  a.m. 

July  12,  Saturday. — Billericay  : blesses  Wayside  Cross,  4 p.m. 
July  13,  Sunday. — Fulham  Road  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 
7 p.m. 

July  16,  Wednesday. — Stamford  Hill : present  at  Maryfield  House 
Founders’  Day,  5 p.m. 

July  17,  Thursday. — Fulham  Palace  Road:  Visitation  and  Con- 
firmation, 7.30  p.m. 

July  20,  Sunday. — Brook  Green  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

4 P-m- 

July  24.  Thursday. — Hampstead  : Visitation  and  Confirmation, 

5 p.m. 

July  25,  Friday. — Spanish  Place  : assists  at  High  Mass, 

11  a.m. 

Finchley,  Convent  of  Marie  Auxiliatrice  : 
gives  Benediction,  8.15  p.m. 

July  27,  Sunday. — Harrow  Road:  Visitation  and  Confirmation, 
7 p.m. 

July  28,  Monday,  and  week. — St.  Edmund’s  College:  assists  at 
Retre  t. 

The  Cathedral. — In  a sermon  on  " Corpus  Christi,”  de 
livered  last  Sunday  morning  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  Prior 
Higgins,  C.R.L.,  alluded  to  a letter  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  papers  under  the  title  " Why  Women  were  leaving  off 
going  to  Church.”  The  letter,  said  the  preacher,  betrayed 
ignorance  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  a misconception  of  what 
constituted  Divine  worship.  With  Catholics  Divine  worship 
stood  primarily  for  giving,  and  not  for  receiving.  It  was  a 
rendering  unto  the  Lord.  They  realised  the  immensity  of 
the  debt  due  to  God  for  all  the  benefits  towards  men,  and  they 
knew  what  a thank-offering  or  Eucharist  of  infinite  value  lay 
in  the  cup  of  salvation  presented  at  Mass.  Therefore,  Catholic 
women,  instructed  and  grateful,  came  and  would  come  in 
millions  to  offer  the  Christian  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

St.  John’s  Wood  : Golden  Jubilee  of' the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Brenan. — The  celebration  of  Canon  Brenan’s  Golden 
Jubilee  will  take  place  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  John’s  Wood, 
on  Sunday,  July  6,  and  on  the  following  day,  Monday  7th, 
a presentation  will  be  made  by  the  parishioners  in  the  schools 
attached  to  St.  Edward’s  Convent  of  Mercy,  1 1,  Harewood 
Avenue,  N.W.  1. 

Isleworth  : St.  Bridget’s.; — The  amount  of  the  Hospital 
Sunday  collection  sent  in  by  this  church  was  ^53  4s.  3d.  Each 
year  the  amount  increases  ; the  collection  is  made  by  members  of 
the  congregation  throughout  the  parish.  This  year  there  were 
collectors  on  every  main  road  and  all  the  principal  street  corners. 

Kensington  : Presentation  to  Canon  Fanning.— A meeting  of 
parishioners  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  24,  in  Kensington  Town  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a presentation  to  their  late  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Fanning.  Father  Nicholson,  who  presided,  said  a few  words  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Canon  Fanning  during  the  forty 
years  that  he  spent  at  Kensington.  He  announced  that  the  testi- 
monial amounted  to  .£391  10s.,  and  presented  it  to  the  Canon, 
together  with  an  illuminated  address,  in  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scribers. Father  Grigson,  Mr.  E.  Goldie.  Dr.  Macnamara  and 
Mr.  W.  Hussey  testified  in  their  speeches  to  the  esteem  in  which 
Canon  Fanning  was  held  during  the  long  years  of  his  ministry 
in  Kensington,  and  the  value  of  the  work  which  he  accomplished. 
Canon  Fanning  had  relieved  the  fabric  of  the  then  Pro-Cathedral 
from  a debt  of  ^8,000  with  which  it  was  encumbered.  He  had 
also  built  a new  boys’  school  and  sacristies,  which  are  amongst 
the  finest  in  the  archdiocese.  Canon  Fanning,  acting  under 
medical  orders,  requested  the  hon.  secretary  to  read  his  reply, 
in  which  he  thanked  all  who  had  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  testimonial.  He  spoke  of  the  invaluable  help  which 
he  had  received  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  at  Kensington  from 
his  colleagues  the  clergy  and  the  fauhful  laity  alike.  Any  success 
which  had  attended  his  efforts  was,  he  felt,  due  to  their  able 
assistance  rather  than  to  any  personal  exertions  of  his  own.  He 
asked  that  the  same  confidence  and  support  which  had  been 
extended  to  him  during  the  course  of  his  long  ministry  should  be 
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continued  to  his  successor,  Father  Nicholson.  The  address,  which 
was  beautifully  illuminated  by  one  of  the  nuns  of  the  Assumption 
Convent,  Kensington  Square,  was  greatly  admired.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  parishioners,  testifying  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  Canon  Fanning  was  held. 

Hanwell  : Consecration  of  Church. — The  consecration  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  Hanwell,  was  performed  by 
Bishop  Butt  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  25.  The  church,  which 
owed  its  foundation  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Rabnett,  a pious 
convert,  was  opened  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1864,  and  extended 
in  1913.  This  extension  involved  a debt  of  £600,  but,  owing  to 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  assistant  prest,  Father  O’Brien, 
and  the  congregation,  this  was  wiped  out,  and  with  the  return 
of  the  Rector  (Father  Donlevy)  from  His  Majesty’s  forces  in 
France,  the  way  was  clear  for  the  consecration.  The  ceremony 
began  at  an  early  hour.  There  were  present  the  Revv.  Fathers 
Donlevy  (C.F.),  Leverty  (M.C.  and  assistant  M.C.  to  the  diocese 
of  Westminster^  Jackson,  Noonan  (S.C.),  Hanifan,  Beukle, 
O’Leary  (subdeacon),  Musgrave,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Prior  of  St. 
Benedict’s  (Ealing),  and  Canon  Burton,  D.D.  (deacon).  After 
the  blessing  of  the  exterior  walls  came  the  consecration  of  the 
interior ; the  procession  of  relics  and  consecration  of  the  altar 
followed.  High  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  Father  Donlevy,  with 
Canon  Burton  as  deacon  and  Father  O’Leary  (C.F.)  as  subdeacon, 
in  presence  of  a full  congregation.  The  music  was  the  “ Missc 
de  Angeius,”  and  the  offertory,  Dr.  Terry’s  “ Justorum  Anima,” 
sung  with  great  sweetness  and  clearness  by  the  children  of  St. 
Joseph’s  School,  conducted  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hayes,  choirmaster 
of  Farm  Street,  and  accompanied  at  the  organ  by  Miss  Layton. 
A special  thanksgiving  service  was  held  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day. 

Ely  Place.— Bishop  Keatinge,  C.M.G.,  celebrated  High 
Mass  at  the  Church  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Holborn,  on  Monday, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of  the  titular  feast  of  the 
church.  His  lordship  was  assisted  by  Father  Carmody,  D.S.M. 
(deacon),  and  Father  King,  I.C.  (sub-deacon).  Father  Hughes 
I.C.  (provincial),  was  the  assistant  priest,  and  the  Bishop  was 
attended  at  the  Throne  by  Father  Stretton,  S.J.  Canon  Vere 
assisted  in  the  sanctuary.  An  elequent  discourse  on  the  life 
ofSt.  Etheldreda  was  given  by  Father  George  Nicholson,  C.S.S.R. 


SOUTHWARK 

St.  George’s  Cathedral  : Socialism  no  Antidote. — In  the 
course  of  a sermon  on  Social  unrest  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
Southwark,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  Rev.  Terence  Donnelly, 
S.J.,  discussed  several  remedies  suggested  to  deal  with  the 
unrestfulness  which  was  in  the  world  to-day.  One  proposed 
remedy  was  controlled  individualism.  We  came  into  the 
world  individually,  and  we  also  went  out  of  it  individually. 
That  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  race,  for  although 
we  are  an  immense  body  of  people,  we  were  so  alone  in  the 
world.  As  we  looked  around  the  world  before  the  war,  and  as 
it  would  be  long  after,  what  did  we  see  ? Had  the  controlled 
individualism  which  had  taken  place  during  the  war  settled 
the  question  of  unrest  ? An  answer  would  be  found  in  the 
police  courts  on  Monday  mornings,  or  in  the  slums  of  the  East 
End  of  London.  No,  controlled  individualism  had  not  changed 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  never  would  until  the  individual  was 
made  better.  Adam  Smith  had  done  an  irreparable  damage 
to  this  land  ; and  it  was  wrong  to  argue  the  principle  of  every 
man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  It  was  also 
argued  that  Communism  would  solve  the  world-wide  unrest. 
If  there  was  one  race  in  the  world  that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
communistic  it  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  because  the  average 
Englishman  held  that  his  house  was  his  castle,  and  he  could 
not,  therefore,  understand  why  anybody  should  have  the  power 
to  enter  it,  and  the  very  essence  of  Communism  was  personal 
help,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Jesuit  Congregation.  Col- 
lectivism had  also  been  suggested  as  a remedy,  which  embraced 
two  ideas,  personal  liberty  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  State 
was  to  be  the  only  capitalist,  and  the  State  was  to  own  the 
means  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange.  Then  there 
was  evolutionary  Socialism  by  which  everybody  would  be 
well  clothed  and  well  housed  ; there  would  be  no  misery,  and 
everybody  was  to  have  all  they  needed.  All  these  theorists 
had  overlooked  one  very  important  fact — they  had  forgotten 
what  human  nature  was  like.  They  took  man  in  the  abstract, 
and  not  as  he  actually  was.  The  remedy  for  social  unrest 
which  was  the  only  remedy  to  bring  peace  was  rejected  by  the 
world.  Would  the  peace  last  which  was  made  with  Germany  ? 
He  was  sure  it  would  not,  because  God  had  been  left  out  from 
beginning  to  end.  Social  unrest  would  go  on  until  the  world 
recognised  that  peace  could  only  be  attained  through  Him  1 
who  was  the  God  of  Peace.  ?1 

Selsey-on-Sea. — The  building  ot  a new  church  is  always 
of  more  than  local  interest,  for,  no  matter  how  remote  the 
place  or  how  small  the  edifice,  it  is  an  outpost  of  the  Faith 
and  a living  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Hence  it 
is  good  to  learn  that  St.  Wilfrid’s,  Station  Road,  Selsey,  has 
been  completed,  and  that  the  formal  opening  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  morning,  July  3,  when  Solemn  High  Mass  will 
be  sung.  St.  Wilfrid’s  will  be  served  from  Chichester  and, 
until  the  end  of  September,  at  any  rate,  Mass  will  be  said  at 
10.30  every  Sunday,  except  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month, 
when  it  will  be  at  8.30. 

Croydon  : The  Ladies  of  Mary. — -The  week’s  festivities 
in  celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Ladies  of  Mary, 
who  established  their  institute  at  Croydon  in  1869,  closed  on 
Saturday  evening  last  with  a performance  of  Shakespeare’s 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  High  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving, in  presence  of  the  Bishop,  with  which  the  celebration 
fitly  opened  on  Jubilee  day,  June  17th,  was  followed  by  addresses 
of  present  and  former  pupils  to  the  Rev.  Mother,  an  excursion 
by  the  whole  community,  lay  teachers  and  pupils  to  lAe  new 
foundation  at  Forest  Hill,  and  a Garden  F te  in  aid  of  Destitute 
Children  and  the  School  Charities  Fund,  with  a full  programme 
of  varied  entertainments  ; and  completed  on  Saturday  by  a 
triumphant  performance  of  Shakespeare’s  " Dream.”  No 
detail  was  neglected  that  could  be  supplied  under  the  resourceful 
management  of  Madame  Marcelline.  The  dominant  note  of  the 
performance  evidenced  throughout  was  the  harmonic  balance 
and  unity  of  conception  and  execution  to  all  typified  by  the 
production  of  Mendelssohn’s  music  entire,  including  the  cele- 
brated overture,  the  whole  of  the  inter-acts  numbers,  as  well 
as  the  incident  accompaniments,  the  Fairy  March,,  the  songs 
and  choruses,  the  Clowns’  Dance,  and  the  dainty  dances  of  the 
fairies,  with  the  stately  Wedding  March,  and  was  further  fully 
realised  in  the  admirably  interwoven  plots.  Costumes,  colour 
schemes,  characterisation,  action  and  diction  blended  on  a 
scenic  background,  as  it  were,  like  a fine  tapestry.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  young  people  anywhere  to  surpass  the  pupils  of 
Coloma  in  their  production  of  Saturday.  Even  the  whole  of 
the  music  was  played  by  a pupil.  Miss  Sybil  Adams,  who  is 
a born  accompanist.  The  songs  were  taught  by  Mr.  G.  Denham 
and  the  dances  by  Miss  M.  J.  Farrer,  and  Mr.  Edward  Mooney 
was  the  master  of  elocution. 

Wonersh  : Mgr.  Banfi’s  Jubilee. — The  silver  jubilee  of  the 
ordination  of  Mgr.  Banfi,  of  St.  John’s  Diocesan  Seminary,  will 
occur  early  in  July.  The  event  will  be  commemorated  by  a High 
Mass  in  the  Seminary  at  which  the  Bishop  Of  Southwark  will 
assist. 

Thanksgiving  for  Peace. — The  Bishop  has  ordered  a “Te 
Deum  ’’  to  be  sung  on  the  signing  of  Peace  in  the  churches  of  his 
diocese,  and  also,  wherever  possible,  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  on  the  first  convenient  day.  The  public  peace  proces- 
sion to  take  place  next  Sunday  at  5 p.m.  in  St.  George’s  Cathe- 
dral is  to  be  attended  by  delegates  from  practically  every  South 
London  mission.  There  will  be  Benediction  in  the  open,  fol- 
lowed by  Benediction  in  the  Cathedral,  and  an  address  by  the 
Rev.  Terence  Donnelly,  S.J. 

Bexhill  : Peace  Memorial  Foundation  Stone. — On  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi  the  usual  procession  took  place  through  the 
streets  from  the  church  to  Our  Ladye’s  Convent,  followed  by  pro- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Convent  grounds.  After 
Benediction  in  the  church,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Peace 
Memorial  was  blessed  by  Father  A.  Emery,  the  rector.  Lord 
Morris,  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  and  of  Waterford,  then 
addressed  the  large  assembly,  in  great  part  non-Catholics,  who 
had  gathered  in  the  grounds  and  public  road,  and  declared  the 
stone  well  and  truly  laid.  The  Mayort  Alderman  Gray,  also  spoke. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  function  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
funds  came  through  the  pupils  of  Our  Ladye’s  Convent,  whose 
donations  and  excellent  concert  brought  in  His  Lordship 

the  Bishop  of  Salford  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  travel  to 
BexhiM  that  day,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  function. 

Vauxhall. — The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  W.  F.  Brown,  V.G., 
took  part  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  an  outdoor  procession  in 
Vauxhall.  To  the  majority  of  the  residents,  the  function 
was  a novelty,  but  every  possible  respect  was  paid  to  the 
emblems  of  the  Faith  carried  by  the  processionists,  who  in- 
cluded clergy,  nuns,  confraternities,  guilds,  and  schoolchildren. 
The  procession  was  formed  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Convent,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Meadow  Road  to  the  Home 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  where  Benediction  was  given 
by  the  Vicar-General,  assisted  by  Fathers  Percival  and  Sprosten, 

Guild  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. — More  than  2,000  men 
of  the  various  South  London  missions  on  Monday  evening 
formed  a guard  of  honour  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which 
was  carried  by  the  Bishop  in  procession.  The  occasion  was 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
for  men,  and  more  than  sixty  missions  were  represented  at 
the  anniversary  service,  which  took  place  in  St.  George’s 
Cathedral.  A number  of  wardens  were  invested  with  their 
insignia  of  office  by  the  Bishop,  who  subsequently,  in  a brief 
address  spoke  of  the  development  of  the  Guild  in  the  diocese 
of  Southwark.  With  the  prospects  of  peace  he  looked  forward 
to  the  period  when  the  membership  would  be  considerably 
increased  by  Catholic  men  who  had  given  service  to  King  and 
country.  Attended  by  Canons  W.  and  E.  F.  Murnane,  the 
Bishop,  with  the  guard  of  honour  of  2,000  men,  carried  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  from  a side  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  into 
Lambeth  Road,  returning  by  the  main  entrance.  His  Lordship 
afterwards  gave  Benediction. 

Brixton. — The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Brixton  Hill,  was 
observed  on  Sunday,  and  the  occasion  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  mission  debt  of  £ 1,625. 
There  was  solemn  High  Mass  with  deacon  and  sub-deacon. 
The  common  of  the  Mass  sung  by  the  choir  was  Reinecke’s 
“ Missa  Exaltata  Satis,”  with  the  “ Lauda  Sion  ” by  Dr.  Terry 
and  ,S.  Webbe.  The  offertory  piece  was  Anfossi’s  “ Lauda 
Jerusalem.”  The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  T.  Donnelly,  S.J., 
who  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that  the  greatest 
of  man’s  power  was  his  power  of  forgetfulness,  as  might  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  every  country  strove  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  its  great  men  by  the  erection  of  monuments. 

At  the  evening  service  the  Rev.  John  Skeen  was  the  preacher, 
who  said  the  Church  alone  possessed  the  key  to  the  mysteries 


1 of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom.  That  key  was  the  Incarnation, 
the  mystery  of  God  made  man.  After  the  sermon  there 
, followed  a procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  Benediction. 

I Hospital  Sunday.— In  the  churches  of  South  London, 
f on  Sunday,  the  annual  collection  was  made  on  behalf  of  the' 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolis.  At  the  High  Mass  in  St.  Mary’s, 

( Clapham,  the  Rev.  George  Nicholson,  C.SS.R.,  gave  a number 
| of  interesting  statistics  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  a generous 
response  to  his  appeal.  Nearly  10,000  patients  daily  occupied 
beds  in  the  hospitals  of  London,  he  said,  and  20,000  out-patients 
were  attended  to  daily,  and  during  the  war  200,000  wounded 
sailors  and  soldiers  were  under  treatment  When  we  realised 
the  extraordinary  work  of  charity  these  hospitals  had  accom- 
plished in  the  noblest  of  causes,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  excite 
the  spirit  of  generosity. 

Many  Catholic  ladies  devoted  the  day  to  out-door  street 
collections  for  the  hospitals,  and  the  majority  of  the  South 
London  clergy  from  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  emphasised 
the  need  for  additional  help  during  the  forthcoming  year. 

South  London  does  not  yet  possess  a Catholic  hospital,  but 
hopes  are  entertained  that  in  the  near  future  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  to  replace  the  Catholic  Nursing  Institute,  North 
Lambeth,  by  a more  imposing  structure.  In  the  meantime 
the  Catholic  nurses  receive  a grant  from  the  Hospital  Sunday 
fund,  which  encouraged  all  the  more  the  Catholics  on  the  South 
side  of  the  river  to  respond  generously  to  the  appeal  made  on 
Sunday. 

North  Lambeth  Procession.— In  a thickly  populated  area 
of  North  Lambeth,  served  by  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Cornwall 
Road,  a public  procession  took  place  on  Sunday,  in  honour  of 
Our  Lady.  It  was  a function  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Men  of  Oversea  forces  were  interested  spectators  of  a pageant 
which  is  probably  common  in  many  of  the  towns  of  English 
colonies  and  dependencies,  but  beyond  that  fact  an  object 
lesson  of  the  practical  catholicity  of  men  who  served  with 
forces  in  the  great  world  war  was  provided  by  the  presence 
of  many  of  them,  who,  although  broken  in  battle,  crippled 
and  maimed,  determined  to  take  their  part  in  the  first  outdoor 
demonstration  of  the  Faith  in  the  parish  in  the  year  of  peace. 
The  strife  of  battle  had  not  diminished  their  faith,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  specially  emphasised  by  the 
procession  on  Sunday.  Irishmen  who  had  fought  in  many 
spheres  of  strife,  on  demobilisation,  formed  themselves  into 
a piper’s  band  to  assist  at  Catholic  gatherings,  and  their  cheering 
appearance  with  the  green  streamers  of  their  instruments 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  gave  additional  colour  to  the  proceed- 
ings. Amongst  others  in  the  procession  were  sodalities  and 
confraternities,  guilds  and  societies  of  men  and  women,  and 
there  were  large  crowds  which  gathered  on  the  line  of  route. 
The  procession  returned  to  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  where  Bene- 
diction was  given. 

Clapham.— Within  the  past  fortnight  the  Rev.  George 
Nicholson,  C.SS.R.,  has  delivered  eleven  sermons  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Clapham,  and  given  five  addresses  in  the  local  public 
hall  on  religious  questions  of  the  day.  The  interest  taken  in 
this  method  to  educate  non-Catholics  on  subjects  which  are 
common  knowledge  to  those  who  are  of  the  Church  has  been 
remarkable.  Each  successive  night  saw  the  Church  packed 
with  men  and  women  seeking  for  the  truth,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  the  propaganda  of  faith  was  shown  by  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  questions  asked  at  the  lectures.  Father 
Nicholson,  on  Sunday,  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  thanked  all 
those  who  had  attended  his  addresses.  He  stated  that  of  the 
many  thousands  who  were  present  during  the  fortnight,  nearly 
2,000  were  non-Catholics 


BIRMINGHAM 

Begbroke  : St.  Philip’s  Priory. — The  annual  “ Corpus 

Christi  ’’  procession  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Philip’s 
Priory,  Begbroke,  on  Thursday,  June  19,  this  date  happily  coin- 
ciding with  the  feast  of  St.  Jdliana,  O.S.M.,  whose  great  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  signalized  at  her  death  by  a miracle. 
Father  O’Dowd,  Principal  of  St.  Charles’  House  of  Studies, 
Oxford,  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; the  deacon  and  subdeacon 
were  the  Rev.  Father  Ross,O.S.M.,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Warner. 
The  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  the  Rev.  Father  McGrath,  O.S.M. 
Mgr.  Cumming  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  St.  Aloysius,  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  and  their  pupils  from  Cowley,  the  Rev. 
Father  Doran,  Abingdon,  and  the  Rev.  Fathers  Hartmann,  C.F., 
arid  Muliigan,  C.F.,  were  present.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Paul,  Radford,  the  Sistdrs  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  and  their 
students,  Oxford,  were  largely  represented.  The  admirable 
singing  of  the  boys  of  the  Servite  Novitiate,  of  which  the  Priory  is 
the  English  centre,  was  joined  in  by  a large  number  of  Catholics 
and  visitors  from  Oxford  and  the  neighbourhood. 


CHARITY  THAT  DID  NOT  BEGIN  AT  HOME. 

Dr.  Henry  John  Strong,  J.P.,  of  Worthing,  Sussex,  formerly 
a surgeon  in  Croydon,  who  died  on  January  29,  aged  eighty-six, 
left  estate  of  the  value  of  ^47,750.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
few  legacies,  the  testator  directed  that  his  property  should  be 
divided  into  twenty  parts,  of  which  he  gave  six  to  the  Royal 
Medical  Benevolent  College,  Epsom  ; three  to  the  Whitgift  Alms- 
houses and  Pension  Foundation  ; two  each  to  the  Croydon  General 
Hospital  and  the  Technical  Education  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  who 
have  been  wholly  or  partially  blinded  in  the  war ; one  each  to  the 
Whitgift  Educational  Foundation,  the  Worthing  Hospital,  the 
National  Benevolent  Institution,  the  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institution.  But  in 
this  case  charity  did  not  beg  n at  home.  The  testator  has  dis- 
inherited his  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Elam,  noting  in  his  will  that 
she  had  “ renounced  the  Protestant  religion,  for  which  I have  a 
great  love,  and  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  lady 
in  question  married  the  Rev.  Edward  Elam  in  1897.  S>x  years 
later  she  and  her  husband  were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL 

‘ 

The  Holy  Father  has  been  pleased  to  raise  the  Very  Rev. 
Mgr.  A.  S.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Catholic  Chaplain  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  a Conventual  Chaplain  of  the  Sacred  Sovereign  Mili- 
tary Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  dignity  of  a Domestic 
Prelate. 

The  engagement  is  announced  between  Lieut.  John 
Pontifex,  R.N.,  of  Parkstone,  Dorset,  and  Monica,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Hobson  Matthews  and  Mrs.  Hobson  Matthews,  of 
Ealing. 

Lord  and  Lady  Lovat  have  left  town  for  Beaufort 
Castle,  Beauly. 


An  entrance  mathematical  scholarship — ^50 — at  Down- 
side School  has  been  awarded  to  R.  Lamb  (St.  Anthony’s,  East- 
bourne). 


Weymouth. — A three  days’  retreat  irT’preparation  for  the 
feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  opened  last  Tuesday  by  Father 
Higgins,  C.R.L.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  religious  and  their  pupils, 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  Weymouth. 

Yugoslav  Art. — Mr.  Ivan  Mestrovic,  the  sculptor,  whose 
work  is  mainly  religious  and  national  in  character,  is  exhibiting 
a characteristic  selection  from  his  latest  works  at  the  Twenty-one 
Gallery,  Durham  House  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Father  B.  Vaughan  in  Lancashire. — Father  Bernard  Vaughan, 
S.J.,  on  Friday  last  addressed  the  Lancashire  Association  of  Urban 
District  Councils  on  the  Housing,  Mothercraft  and  Health  ques- 
tions, and  he  insisted  on  the  principle  of  self-determination  being 
the  1 ule  of  the  home  and  not  the  fads  of  Health  Ministries.  On 
Thursday  he  spoke  at  a banquet  to  sailors  and  soldiers  at  Lytham 
on  The  Call  of  Patriotism,  rte  exhorted  the  demobilized  to  fight 
at  home  for  industrial  and  soc'al  peace  as  they  had  fought  abroad 
for  a world  peace  and  the  suppression  of  tyranny. 


on  Meat  and  Eggs. 


‘Atora’  Shredded  Beef  Suet  makes 
a Milk  Pudding  far  creamier  and  nicer 
than  does  an  egg,  and,  alternated  with 
all  kinds  of  Suet  Puddings,  forms  the 
most  nutritious  diet  known. 

“Atora”  makes  the  best  and  least 
expensive  foods  for  young  and  old,  and 
grows  the  most  sturdy  children. 


Shredded 

atora: 

Beef  Suet 

also  excels  for  tasty  dishes  made  of 
Cereals  and  flour  substitutes. 

Cereal  Fritters  should  be  fried  in  Block  'Atora.' 

■ ‘Atora”  contains  no  indigestible  skin,  water 
or  preservatives,  and  keeps  for  weeks. 

li  lb.  goes  as  far  as  2 lbs.  raw  suet. 

Shredded  for  Pudding*  Pastry  and  Mincemeat. 

In  Block*  for  Frying,  Cooking  and  Preserving-.  j 
Of  all  Grocers  and  Stores  in  1 lb.  cartons  1/6L, 
t lb.  9*d.  {I 

HUGON  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Openshaw,  Manchester. 


SITUATIONS  VVAM’ED. 

p*r  m*rd  / MUiiMum  j*. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  PERRY’S  SER- 

VANTS‘ AGENCY  35  Ge«>rge  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  VV.  Rooms  lot  engaging 
Hours  10  till  1 — a till  4.  Saturdays  til!  1 o'clock 
Established  1874.  Telegrams  “Anxiously  London. 
Telephone  No  1755,  Mayfair. 


""TEMPLE  and  VAUGHAN,  11 

Beauchamp  Place,  Brompton  Road,  S.W 
Catholic  Agency  ror  supplying  Governesses.  Tutors. 
Nurses,  Servants,  81c  Schools  and  families  receiving 
boarders  at  home  and  abroad  recommended.  Tele- 
phone iq86  Western 


fHAUFFEUR-MECH  AN  IC, 

demobilised  N.C.O.  (R.C  , aged  23,  married  , 
four  years  in  M.T.  overseas,  seeks  private  situation 
in  country.  Would  live  in.  Good  driver  and  running 
repairs.  Apply  No.  501,  Tablet  Office. 

T'ONFIDENTI  \L  post  required  as 

V-'  FINI  HIN’G  G 'VERNE'S  or  COM- 
PANION HOUSEKEEPE  <.  Fluent  French, 
German,  and  Ita  ian,  Advanced  Music  and  English, 
100- 1 20  Daily,  200.  Beauchamp,  7,  Victoria  Koad, 
Brighton. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

t^d.  per  word minimum  ja. 


P EN  I LE  WOM  \ N desires  post  as 

COMPANION  HELP,  in  or  near  London 
References  given.  No.  5x1,  1 ablet  Office. 

T ADY  (age  27),  now  engaged  in 

* War  woik  in  London,  de-ires  position  in 
country.  Outdoor  duties  preferred.  No.  491,  Tablet 
Ofbce 

CUP  RIOR  WORKING  HOUsE- 

KEEPER,  used  to  entire  management,  with 
two  or  three  maids  ; long  reference.  Priest  or 
Catholic  gentleman.  Near  London  or  South  Coast. 
Apply  No.  510,  Tablet  Office. 


NJ  URSLWANTE  i>. — Can  any 

^ Lady  recommend  CHILDREN’S  N U R E 
tor  boy  aged  three  and,  later,  baby  from  month? 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced.  F.  C.,  Kerley’s 
Library,  88  Park  Ntreet.  N.W.i. 

LJ  O Us  EM  AID,  with  Between- 

maid,  wanted  for  country  London  in  the 
winter.  Wages  ,£30  Age  not  over  30.  Apply  with 
reference  and  experience  to  No.  463,  I ARJ  ET  Office. 

U/ANIEK,  PARLOURMAID  for 

* * moderate  sized  house  in  the  country.  Five 
servants  kepi.  Apply  Mrs  E.  C.  Riddell,  Kiuwarton 
House,  Alcester. 

DIQUiRED,  Sept.  1st,  superior 

domesticated  person,  as  M ATRON  in  boys’ 
college,  Middle  aged.  Apply  No.  520,  Tablet 
Office. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


f'ERTlFICA  I ED  1 EACHtR 

required  for  school  just  started  in  small  Coast 
Town.  No.  507,  Tablet  Office. 

PRIVATE  TUf  R,  with  good 

^ Catho'ic  connection,  desires  PARTNER. 
Apply  No.  sos.  Tablet  Office. 

WAN  r F D , experienced  MIS- 

TRESSED  for  Englisn,  Historx , Geography 
Latin,  Genna  , Mathematics  and  Science.  B.A.  or 
B Sc.  pre  erred.  Appl>  Box  117,  Pax  Press  Agency, 
Ltd.,  62,  Dale  Street.  Liverpool. 


cu  kdica  L. 


NTERVUUS,  RES'l  lU1<E,  and 

IN  other  cases,  treated  by  Catholic  physician 
in  hi-  private  house.  Excellent  results.  References 
to  leading  specialists  and  former  patients.  Lovely 
grounds  Apply  *,  Station  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.  13. 
fel.  Putney  647. 


DEST  CURE  and  ELECT  RICAL 

.•  T£E^?EUNT’.  ,Qualified  Electro-thera- 
peutist (National  Hosmtali  Has  accommodation  in 
large  house  on  sea  front  atSouthsea  tor  neurasthenic 
and  mild  nervous  cases.  Caretul  treatment  by- 
approved  methods.  Private  rooms  Excellent  re- 
suhs  Iri-h  Catholic  nurses.  S.  I.  E„  3,,  Clarence 
Parade,  Southsea. 


HOUSES. 

ikd.  p+r  word ; mtntmum  Jft. 


RARGAIv. — To  Teaching  Orders. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  immediate  possession 
raftf-mm"’  well-equipped  GIRLS’  CON- 
VEN1  SCHOOL,  etc.,  situate  within  50  miles 
N.  London.  Freehold  Price  includes  goodwill, 
b i"mS*  land»  and  bill  equipment.  Particulars 
apply  No.  503.  Tablet  Office. 

TO  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES 
AND  OTHERS. 

FRENCH  SISTERS  returning 

to  France  wish  to  SELL  their 

HOUSE  and  LARGE  GARDEN 

Middlesex — under  20  miles  from 
London  ; growing  town  ; old-estab- 
lished mission  ; resident  Priest. 
Teaching  or  otherwise.  Apply  for 
particulars  to 

A/TESSRS.  witham,  ROSKELL, 

r \ MUNSTER  & WELD,  ,,  Gray’s 
Inn  Square,  W.C.  1. 

PR  INTON-Ox -SEA.  — PROPER- 

. . T^ES>  HOUSES  and  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Apply  Tomkins,  Homer  & ' ~ 

Frinton-on-^ea. 


Ley,  Estate  Agents, 


Wooc 


PURNISHED  HOUSE, 

che>ter  TO  LET;  7 bed.  4 sitting  rooir 
Good  grounds,  vege-able  garden.  Delightful 
situated.  Three  minutes’  from  Dominican  Priory 
Garage.  No.  513,  Tablet  Office. 

("RAYSHoTT.—  COTTAGE  TO 

BE  let.  Furnished.  3 bed  rooms,  3 sitting 
rooms,  bath  (h  &c.l,  kitchen,  etc.:  electric  light. 
Close  to  church  and  convent.  J.  C.,  •‘Assunta,’’ 
Grayshott,  Hants.  ’ 


CHERINGHAM . — Unfurnished 

„ THE  CLOSE,  within  two  minutes'  of 
Catholic  church.  Full  South.  Entrance  hall 

2 reception,  7 bed  rooms,  bath  room,  usual  offices 
and  garden.  Near  sea.  station  and  well  known 
Shenogham  golf  course.  Further  particulars 
apply  Father  Carter.  St.  Joseph’s,  Sheringham. 

Y\/ANIED  to  RENT  or  PUR- 
CHASE, within  40  minutes  of  City,  on  gravel 
soil,  near  station  and  R.C. church,  detached  HOU-E 

3 reception,  7 bed  rooms,  3 to  4 acres.  Not  Essex 
Elvtns,  98,  Leadenhall  Street. 

HOTELS  AND  ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 


i\d.  Prr  a *rd 


/ minimum  JM. 


U)  UR  R ANT’S  HOTEL, 

^ George  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W 
Adjoining  S.  James’  Church  Catholic;.  Electric 
Lift  Central  position  and  quiet  Inclusive  terms 
from  1 as  6d.  daily  Telegrams:  “Adjection, 

London.”  'Phone:  Mayfair  6484  $ 

P ASTBOURNE,  - SEA  VIEW, 

Grand  Parade  First-class  residential  house 
facing  sea  Reliable  and  obliging  staff  ; excellent 
chef,  Electric  light  Terms  moderate  Tel.  419 
Apply  Secretary 

P E L I X S T OWE.  — “CECIL,” 

Queen's  Road.  High-class  BOARD-RES., 
on  cliffy.  Minute  sea,  five  minutes’ church.  Excel- 
lent cuisine.  Terms,  3 to  3 £ gns. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  COLLEGES,  CONVENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PHILOMENA’S  COLLEGE,  CARSHALTON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  and  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  oj  Southwark. 

Conducted  by  the 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Large,  modern  school  buildings,  central  heating,  extensive  grounds,  asphalt  tennis  courts,  swimming 
bath,  demonstration  kitchen,  g mnasinm,  etc.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Higher  and  other  Local  Examinations,  Ihe  Examinations  of  the  Associated  Board,  the  Royal  Diawing 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Plain  Needlework,  etc 

Dressmaking,  Cookery,  First  Aid,  Shorthand  and  other  similar  suojectsare  taught  in  the  Senior  Division, 
a special  class  for  elder  girls. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mother 


ST.  EDMUND’S 
COLLEGE 


OLD  HALL, 


WARE 


ST.  HUGH’S 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Myers,  M.A., 
President. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON.  LONDON,  S.W. 

High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Most  healthily  situated,  facing  Common. 

Thorough  religious  and  commercial  or  classical 
education.  Preparation  for  Lonnon  Matriculation. 
Higher  Certificate  and  Oxford  Local  t xaminations 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the 

BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S 
ABBEY  SCHOOL 

RAMSGATE. 

(Closed  in  1917,  on  account  of  raids:  to  re-open  in 
September,  1919.) 

Only  boys  between  8 and  12  admitted.  Terms  strictly 
' inclusive.  Apply  the  Abbot  or  Headmaster. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE.  DUMFRIES 

Directed  and  taught  by  the  Marist  Brothers. 

For  detailed  Prospectus  and  Report  of  last  Session 
apply  to  BROTHER  SUPERIOR 

St.  Joseph  s College.  Dumfries 


CONVENT  OF  JESUS  and  MARY 

IPSWICH. 

This  old-established  School  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  and  fully  qualified  staff.  The  house  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  heated  by  hot  water,  and  in 
addition  to  fine  class  rooms,  dormitories  and  private 
bed  rooms,  has  a well-fitted  art  room,  library,  gymna- 
sium,  and  spacious  play  room. 

The  air  of  Ipswich  is  good  and  bracing.  The 
Convent  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 

Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Oxford  Locals  and 
the  Music  Examinations  of  Associaled  Board  of 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  Modern  languages  receive  special 
attention. 

Entire  charge  taken  of  children  from  abroad. 

A Preparatory  School  for  little  boys  is  now  attached 
to  the  Convent. 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY  UNION 
OF  THE  SACRED  HEARTS. 
HIGH  GATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.V 

Boarding  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen 
Under  the  Patronage  of  The  Cardinal  Archbisbol 
of  Westminster. 

ihe  Convent  is  beautifully  situated  in  a most 
ealthy  and  bracing  suburb  of  London 
Curriculum : — Thoroughly  modern,  carefvlb 
raduated,  with  special  attention  to  Languages.  Music 
4rt  and  Needlework. 

Physical  Development Swedish  Drill,  Outdooi 
Exercise  Organised  Games  under  the  direction  of  a 
Trained  Mistress. 

For  Prosnerlofl,  apply  to  the  Rev  Mother, 


HILLSIDE 

FARNBOROUGH. 


CONVENT 

HANTS 


A HIGH-CLASS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Lordship 
The  BISHOP  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


Delightful  situalion.  Extensive  Recreation  Grounds. 

Combined  advantages  of  High-Class  School  and 
Cultured  Home  Life. 

Pupils  prepared  for  London  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Locals,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  etc. 

Special  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  Modern 
Languages. 

London  Professors  attend. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  health,  food  and 
deportment. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Revi'Rend  Mother  Superior. 


XAVERIAN  COLLEGE, 

QUEEN’S  PARK,  BRIGHTON, 

Beautifully  situated,  overlooking-  Sea 
and  Downs. 

Preparation  for  London  Matriculations 
and  Oxford  Locals.  Cadet  Corps. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Brother 
Superior. 


DOUAI  SCHOOL 

WOOLHAMPTON.  BERKS, 

Conducted  ey  the  English 
Benedictines. 

Boys  prepared  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board  Examinations  and  for 
the  Universities. 

Prospectus,  apply  : 

The  Head  Master. 


RATCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

LEICESTER. 

CONDUCTED  BV  THE  ROSMIN1AN  FATHERS  OP  CHARITY 

Education  : Commercial  and  Classical. 

Most  healthy  situation  ; beautiful  surroundings;  two 
miles  from  Sileby  Sta  ion  on  the  main  Midland  line. 

Preparaiion  tor  I ondon  Mati iculation  and  Oxford 
Local  Examinations 

SUCCESSES  IN  1918. 

London  Matriculation  : 3 (i  in  First  Division). 
Oxford  Loca’s : 29  (out  of  30  presented),  with 
11  Honours  and  7 Distinctions. 

Matron  for  small  b«>vs,  a certificated  trained  nurse, 
Reduced  fees  for  brothers. 

For  prospectus,  ti  rms,  etc.,  apply  to  the  President, 
Ratcliffe College,  I cicester 


GAVENEY  bCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  FOR 
BOYS 

523,  FINCHLEY  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD 


Principals-- THE  MISSES  i-ORD  E-DOCKERY. 


BENEDICTINE  CONVENT, 

COKBALLY  HILL,  DUMFRIES 

(Perpetual  Adoration.l 

BOIRDIYG  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
Beautiful  siiuaiiou  ; sea  and  mountain  air;  ex- 
tensive open  grounds  modern  tv  use  imr  rovetnenis. 

English  in  all  ts  branches;  French  in  < aily  use 
German  and  Italian  ..Iso  from  native  teachers. 

Pupils  prepaid  for  University  Examinations 
Music  and  .sing  ng.  Drawing,  Paint-ng.  Dancing, 
Calisthenics  Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application 

ST.  PLACID’S, 

RAMSGATE, 

owing  to  the  War, 
is  removed  to 

ST.PLACID’S,  HORSHAM 


URSULINE  CONVENT, 

BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES 

Preparation  for  Lou.io  Matriculation,  Oxford  Locals 
and  Music  Examinations 

A separate  Department  for  Boy  Boarders  between 
ihe  ages  of  six  and  twelve  (under  the  patronage 
of  His  Lordship  the  Bi-hopaif  Brentwood, 

Apply  to  Rev.  Mother. 


ST.  WILFRID’S 
COLLEGE 

OAKAMOOR,  NORTH  STAFFS 

(Cotton  Hall), 

Oxford  Locals,  i cj  . 8 Successes,  31 
(out  of  32  presented),  together  with 
9 Honours  and  5 Distinctions. 

Commercial  ahd  Classical  Courses. 

Apply : 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Hymers. 


Hotels  & Accommodation — contd. 

HOME  WANTED  for  single  Lady, 

slightly  lame;  family  of  young  children  pre- 
ferred Within  the  London  area  necessary.  Terms 
moderate.  Write  M.O.,  c/o  Streets,  30,  Cornhill, 

e.c3. 


JSJORFOLK  HOTEL,  BOURNE. 

i/N  MOUTH  —Immediately  opposite  Catbolu 
Church,  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds 
Close  to  Square,  Gardens,  Pier  ; Golf  Links  nearl3 
adjoining  H.gh-class  Hotel  with  all  modert 
appointments.  Electric  elevator  to  all  floors  ; suitei 
of  rooms  with  bathroom  Attached  Inclusive  terms 
,.r  a ia carte  Telegrams:  "Norfok,  Bournemouth 
Telephones,  234  and  848 


-pHE  ABBEY”  BOARDING 

I-  HOUSE  FOR  LADIES,  Honor  Oak, 
andon  S.E  Charmingly  situate  amidst  sylvan 
irroundings,  affording  the  quiet  and  rest  01  real 
, untry  life.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation, 
•mmanding  a delightful  vista  "The  Abbey ts 
uipped  with  every  comlort  and  up-to-date  con- 
inience  Ail  modern  languages  spoken.  Apply 
ev.  Mother. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCED  ENTS 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ Bought.  We  are  now  paying-  on  vulcanite 
up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s.,  platinum 
£ 2 . Call  or  post,  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention 
Tablet.  Messrs.  PAGET  219,  Oxford  Street,  W.i 
Estd.  150  years. 


A RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (Old) 

^ _ Any  condition.  We  do  not  advertise  mis- 

leading offers.  We  give  the  highest  possible  value 
and  quote  tor  each  set  individually.  Buyers  of 
surplus  or  disused  jewellery,  old  watches,  old  gold 
and  silver,  etc  . now  in  great  demand.  Offers  made 
for  parcels  by  return  ol  post  ; if  offers  not  accepted 
goods  returned  at  once  post  tree  Platinum  scrap, 
£16  rer  ounce  given.  I.  RAYBURN  & CO., 
105,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Please  mention 
Tablet  when  sending. 


TAIABETES.— Flour,  Bread,  Bis- 

^ cuits,  Food,  Rusks,  Cocoa,  &c.  Also  Foods 
for  the  Ansemic,  Dyspeptic,  Invalids,  the  Aged  and 
Infants.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession Send  6J.  stamps  tor  Samples  and  Booklet, 
CHELTINE  FOODS  CO.,  CHELTENHAM. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t\d  per  mord  i minimum  33. 

ALL  STAMP  COLLECTORS 

A y should  read  THE  PHILATELIC  MAGA- 
ZINE,  3d.  monthly.  Any  newsagent  or  stamp 
dealer. 

XT X- ARMY  OFFICER  desires  to 

' be  received  as  PUPIL  TO  GENTLEMAN 
FARMER  Mixed  farming.  Kent  preferred. 
WriteS.  N.  J c/o  Crossley  & Co.,  Ltd.,  57.  Coleman 
Stree  , E.C. 

P'lCTUK  E. — To  close  a Trust. 

•*-  Valuab  e large  OI L PAINTING.  Religious 
subject.  Make  beautiful  altar-piece.  Particulars, 
photo.,  No.  483,  Tablet  Office. 

C T A M P S, — A member  of  the 

Tablet  staff  wishes  to  purchase  a collection  of 
postage  stamps.  Address  L.  J.  Magnani,  c/o 
Tablet  Office 

'T'HE  TABLET , complete  from 

1909  to  date ; some  bound  What  offers? 
6,  Boling  broke  Mansions,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


Saturday, 


June  28,  1919-] 
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Register  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools. 


v 


LONDON. 

EALING  PRIORY  SCHOOL,  Montpelier  Avenue. — 
Boarders  and  Day  Boys.  Conducted  by 
Benedictine  Fathers  of  Downside  Abbey. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  PRIORY,  Hillcrest  Road, 
Hanger  Hill,  EALING.— High-class  Day  and 
Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  SCHOOL,  Addison 
Road,  KENSINGTON,  W.— Day  School.  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Driscoll,  D.D.,  M.A. 

ST.  MARY’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  HAMMER- 
SMITH. W.  6. — Training  College  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

ST.  MARY’S  PRIORY,  STAMFORD  HILL,  N.— 
Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Conducted  by  the 
Servite  Nuns. 

ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. — Boarding 
School  for  Voung  Ladies. 

ST.  MARY’S  CONVENT,  Eng.Inst.B.V.M.,  Eng- 
land’s Lane,  N.W.  3. — Established  1872  for  the 
higher  education  of  Girls. — Boarding  and  Day. 

GAVENEY  SCHOOL,  523,  Finchley  Road, 
Hampstead  N.W. — Preparatory  for  Boys. 
— The  Misses  Forde-Dockery.  (See  advertise- 
ment.) 

CONVENT  OF  LA  SAINTE  UNION  DES  SACRES 
CCEURS,  HIGHGATE  ROAD,  N.W.  High- 
class  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  (See  advei  tise- 
ment). 

, WILLESDEN,  N.W.  10. — Convent  of  Jesus  and 
\ Mary. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE,  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood, 
S.E. — Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Boys.  Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

CLAPHAM  PA.RK. — Convent  of  La  Retraite,  Atkin’s 
Road. — High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Girls. 

XAVERIAN  COLLEGE,  11,  Nightingale  Lane, 
Clapbam  Common,  S.W.— High-class  Boarding 
and  Day  School.  (See  advertisement.) 


COUNTRY. 

ABINGDON,  Berks. — Convent  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
— High  Class  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

ABINGDON,  Berks. — Convent  of  Our  Blessed  Lady 
— Boarding  School  for  little  Boys  from  four  to 
twelve  years  of  age. 

BATH. — Convent  of  the  Holy  Union  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts. — Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Preparatory  for  Boys. 

BEDFORD. — Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bromham 
Road. — Secondary_Schools  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Pupils.  ( \ i So  m 

Blackpool. — st.  joseph-s  college.— 
' Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys.  Head- 
master : Dr.  R.  Dease  Riley. 

BOSCOMBE  PARK,  Bournemouth. — Convent  of  the 
(Cross. — High  Class  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Preparatory  for  Gentlemen’s  sons,  five  to  twelve 
years  of  age. 

BRENTWOOD,  Essex. — Ursuline  Convent.— 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools  for  Young  Ladies, 
preparatory  School  for  Boys.  (See  advertise 
ment.) 

’.R1GHTON. — Convent  of  the  Saci  ed  Heart Upper 

Drive.  High  Class  Boarding  School. 

IRIGHTON — Xaverian  College,  Oueen's  Park. 
(See  advertisement.', 

IROMLEY,  Kent. — Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — 
High  Class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

BJrV. — Convent  Secondary  School,  Day  and 
Bearding  School.  Conducted  by  the  Daughters 
of  (the  Cross. 


3t'.f(i,).  N nrthmts.  — Aston  le  Walls  House  — 

3?  H 'Viva to  School  for  Boys.  Special  Preparation 
tor  all  Public  Examinations.  - "sS  :1  .t 

CARSHALTON  — St.  Philomena’sT"  College. — 
Conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross. — 
-ligh-class  Boarding  School.  „ 

CHELMSFORD.— NEW  HALL.— Convent  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Apply  to  Rev.  Mother 
Prioress. 

DEAL. — St.  Ethelburga’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Special  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages.  *“ 

DOUAI  SCHOOL,  Woolhampton,  Berks. — 
Conducted  by  the  English  Benedictines.  (See 
advertisement.) 

EASTBOURNn. — Convent  of  the  Nativitv.  Board- 
ing and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

ELTHAM,  Kent. — (35  min.  from  Charing  Cross). — 
Convent  of  St.  Clotilde. — Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

ENFIELD,  Middlesex. — -Holy  Family  Convent 
College.— Select  Boarding  and  Dav  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

EXETER. — Convent  "of  the  Presentation  of  Our 
Lady,  Palace  Gate. — Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies. 

FARNBOROUGH,  Hants.— Hillside  Convent.— 
High-class  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  (Seead- 
vertistnierl ). 

FILEY,  Yorks. — Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.— 
Select  Boarding  and  Day  Schools. 

FOLKESTONE — St.  Mary’s  Convent. — A High-class 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.— St.  Dominic’s  Con- 
vent.— Hieh-class  Day  and  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Ladies, 

HAUNTON  HALL,  near  Tamworth. — St.  Joseph’s 
Convent. — -French  Boarding  School  for  a limited 
..umber  of  Young  Ladies. 

HITCHIN,  Herts. — St.  Michael's  Scnooi. — Secon- 
dary School  for  Boys.  Directed  by  the  Fathers 
of  St.  Edmund. 

HOLYHEAD.  — French  Convent  of  Le  Bon  Sauveur, 
Ucieldre  Park. — Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

HULL.— Convent  of  Mercy,  Anlaby  Road. — 
Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day  Pupils. 

ISLEWORTH,  near  London. — Convent  of  the  Faith- 
ful Companions  of  Jesus,  Gumley  House. — 
Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

LIVERPOOL. — Convent  of  the  Faithful  Companions 

J of  Jesus,  Bellerive,  Princes  Park.— Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

MANCHESTER. — Convent  High  "School,  Blackley 
Park. — Day  School.  — Conducted  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cross. 

MANCHESTER.  — ST.  BEDE’S  COLLEGE, 

Alexandra  Park. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys.  University  and  Scholarship  Exams. 

NEWPORT,  Mon. — Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies.  Oxford  Local  Exams.,  Lond.  Matric., 
Music  (Royal  Academy).  >• 

OXFORD. — St.  Ursula’s  Convent. — Boarding  and 
Day  School.  Preparation  for  all  Exams. — 
Reiigious  and  Ladies  received  for  University 
Course.  Country  House  at  Boar's  Hill  for  games. 

PRINCETHORPE,  Rugby. — Benedictine  Convent. 
High-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

REDHILL,  Surrey. — St.  Joseph’s  Convent.  De- 
lightfully situated  High-class  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.  Also  Day  School,  including  Little 
Boys. 

RICHMOND,  Yorks.  — Assumption  Convent. — 
Boarding  School  for  a limited  number  of  pupils. 


ST.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE,  OLD  HALL,  WARE 
— Modern  Public  School  education  near  Londo  n 
? (See  advertisement. 

SALISBURY,  Wilts. — Leehurst  'Convent. — High- 
class  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  y < 

SEAFORD,  Sussex — Convent  of  Providence- Annecy. 

, — Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Little 

ic'd 

SHERBORNE,  Dorset. — vt  Anthony’s  Convent. — 
Residential  Schorl  for  Young  Ladies. 

SLOUGH,  Bucks,— St.  Bernard’s  School. — Boarding 
School  for  Young  La  ies. 

SLOUGH. — St.  James’s  Preparatory  School  (from 
Baylis  House),  Milford  House.  Miss  Butt. 
Young  gentlemen  from  4 to  12  years  of  age. 
Entire  charge  taken  of  boys  whose  parents  are 
abroad. 

SOUTHSEA. — Convent  of  the  Cross,  Grove  Road. — 
High-class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

SOUTHSEA. — -St.  John's  College.  — Secondary 
School.  — Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of 
i the  Christian  Schools.  1 , . 

SWANSEA. — St.  Winefride's  Convent. — Ursulines  of 
Jesus. — Secondary  School  for  Boarders  and  Day 
Pupils. 

TOf’TIN  1TON,  nr.  Burv,  Lancs — Convent  of  the 
S icred  He  o f.  Claremont.—  High-class  Boarding 
School  for  Girls. 

UPTON  HALL,  near  BIRKENHEAD,  Cheshire. 
Convent  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. — 
Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  gg 

USHAW  COLLEGE,  Durham. — Apply  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Canon  Browne.  Telephone : Langley 

Park  6.  Tel  -grams,  “ Ushnw.  ’ 

Vl'.NTNOR  I.  . — Benedictine  Priory. — Boarding 
School  for  the  Daugluei s of  Gentlemen.  (Limiied 
number.) 

WALMER— VISITATION  CONVENT— High-class 
Boar  ling  Sell-  ol.  Limited  1 umber.  Individual 
care.  Public  E-an  in  lions.  Modern  languages 

WALTHAM  CROSS. — Waltham  House. — Day  and 
Boarding  School.  Conducted  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross.  a ,<41 

WESTON-SUPER-M  ARE.— Convent  of  La  Retraite 
• — Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

WEYBRIDGE,  Surrey.— St.  George’s  College, 
Woburn  Park. — Special  facilities  for  modern 
languages. 

WEYMOU  1’H.  Dorset  — Conventof  IheSacred  Heart, 
Carlton  Road  Sornh. — High  Class  Boarding 
School  for  Young  Ladies.  Lady  Boarders 
re  eived. 

WIMBLEDON  College,  Edge  Hill,  Wimbledon, 
S.W.  19.  Conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

YARMOUTH  (GREAT).— Convent  High  School.— 
Day  School. — Conducted  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Cross. 

YORK. — St.  Mary’s  Convent,  The  Bar. — All 

branches  of  a higher  education. 


SCOTLAND. 

DUMFRIES. — Benedictine  Convent,  Corbally  Hill. 
— Boarding  School  for  Young  -Ladies.  (See 
advertisement.) 

DUNDEE. — Convent  of  Mercy,  Lawside. — Ele 
mentary  and  Higher  Grade  Boarding  and  Day 
School.  Junior  Student  Centre. 


IRELAND. 

MACMINE  CASTLE,  co.  Wexford.— Ypres  Bene- 
dictine Abbey. — A select  Boarding  School_for 
Young  Ladies. 


- 


The  Principals  of  the  above  Colleges  and  Schools  will  be  pleased  to  forward  prospectus  on  receipt  of  card 


Recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty. 

SYMONS’  CYDER 

(Prize  Medal) 

FRUIT  MILLS,  TOTNES,  & RATCLIFFE,  LONDON 


Writefi 
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MEMORY 

Train  the  B**ain  by  using  “ Nature’s  Perfect  Process 
for  MEMORY’*  (Copyright).  Nature’s  Perfect  Process 
does  not  consist  of  Lessons  or  Tasks,  but  is  a plain, 
practical,  straightforward  way  of  using  the  Brain  in 
your  dailv  life  and  work,  w rite  for  booklet  explain 
ing  the  System,  testimonials,  e’c.,  to  George  H.  Cox 
“ Farringfora”  (Z  29)  Tottenha  1 Rd.v Wolverhampton. 


DELICIOUS  FRENCH  COFFEE. 

RED 

WHITE 

& ULUS 

For  Breakfast  & After  dinner. 

In  making  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much 
(tronger  than  ORDINARY  COFFEE. 


IbsterClarki 


,;V  v-  ■ - r "s  'V 


is  quickly  relieved  by 
one  or  two  ‘SALASPIN’ 
Tablets,  crushed  in 
water. 

‘ SALASPIN  ’ is  the  British 
standardised  enaedy  for  Rheu- 
mfT  ijm  and  11  Nervous  Pains. 
Pu  ity  and  quality  guaranteed  by 
the  regi  terod  name  ’ 'Salaspin  ” 
Medically  prescribed  ose 
instructions  in  each  carton. 
From  C 7»-w is  i.v— 
in  bottles,  1/-  ci  3.  - 


KoitPOOf  & Ga,._„ 
Bardsley  Vale,  LANCS. 
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PEACE 


Celebrate  Peace  in  a practical  manner  by  investing 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  your  resources  in  Victory 
Loan.  Subscribe  to  the  Victory  Loan  and  place  our 
credit  in  such  an  overwhelming  position  that  we  may 
gather  the  full  fruits  of  glorious  Victory. 


Subscribe  to  the  Victory  Loan 
to  create  Trade,  to  increase 
employment,  and  to  replace 


Do  not  let  this  great  day  in  Britain’s 
History  pass  without  going  to  your 
Banker,  your  Stockbroker,  or  your  Post 
Office,  and  buying  as  much  as  you  can 
to  signalise  our  triumph  in  War  and  to 
secure  our  Prosperity  in  Peace. 
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